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Eachard,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Suffolk  in  1636,  and  was  admitted  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1653.  He  became  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1658,  and  was  chosen  master  in  1675.  He 
died  July  7, 1697.  His  Worh$  were  collected  in  3  vols. 
l^mo  (Lond.  1784),  containing  a  Sketch  qfku  Life,  a 
Duewuion  oflfobbea's  State  o/Nature^  and  an  Essay  on 
dke  Groamdi  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy, — New  Gen. 
Bioff.  Diet.  T,  53;  Kippis,  Biog,  Britannica,  v,  529. 

Eachard,  Lamrrence.    See  Echabd. 

Eadfrith,  bbhop  of  Lindisfarne  from  698  to  721. 
He  is  sometimes  named  as  the  first  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
is,  however,  a  splendid  manuscript,  written  b}*  Ead- 
Irith  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  Cottonian  Lihrary. 
It  is  known  ae  The  Durham  Booib.— Wright,  Biog.Brit. 
Lit,,  Anglo-Saxon  Period^  p.  242. 

Eadmer,  or  Ediner,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  (12th 
century),  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew*s,  in  Scot- 
land, 1120,  which  office  he  did  not  accept  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  **  The  question  of  lay  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  then  in  its  crisis;  there 
was  a  controversy  between  Canterbury  and  York  for 
jurisdiction  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrew^s ;  that  see, 
again,  asserted  its  independence  of  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitans ;  and  Eadmer  seems  to  have  added 
to  all  these  perplexities  a  difficulty  as  to  his  monastic 
allegiance.  *Not  for  all  Scotland,'  he  said  to  the 
Scottish  king, '  will  I  renounce  being  a  monk  of  Can- 
teri>ur}'.*  The  king,  on  his  side,  was  equally  unyield- 
ing; and  the  issue  was  the  return  of  Eadmer  to  his 
Eoglii*h  monastery,  unconsecrated  indeed,  but  still 
claiminvr  to  be  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  made 
precentor  of  Canterbury,  and  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Januar}',  1124"  (Chambers,  Encyclopoedia,  s.  v.).  Ead- 
iner  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  6arly  En^- 
liKh  historians.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs  of 
England  of  his  own  time,  from  1077  to  1122  {Historia 
SovoTum  sive  vsi  aacuU),  in  which  many  original  pa- 
pers are  inserted,  and  many  important  facts,  nowhere 
elae  to  be  found,  are  preserved.  This  work  has  been 
highly  commended,  both  by  old  and  modem  writers, 
aa  well  for  its  correctness  as  for  regulnrity  of  com- 
position and  purity  of  style.  The  best  edition  is 
tbat  by  Selden  in  1623.  Eadmer  wrote  the  life  of 
Anselm  (generally  found  printed  with  his  works),  and 
the  lives  of  Wilfred,  Oswald,  Dunstan,  and  others, 
I0ven  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  and  in  Warton,  Anglia 
Sacra  (vol.  ii).  The  Vita  Anselmi  is  prefixed  to  An- 
eelm's  works  (Benedictine  edition;  also  in  Migne's 
Patrologiay.  The  ffittoria  Novonan  and  Eadmer's  mi- 
nor writings  are  given  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  La- 
tino, vol.  clix,  847  sq. — ^Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  iv,  52 ;  Cave, 
HiMt.  Lit.  (Crtneva,  1720)  i,  574;  Collier,  Eccl,  Hist,  of 
Great  Britain  (Barham's  edit.),  ii,  183  sq. ;  Wright, 
Biog,  Brit,  Ut.^  Angh-Norman  Period,  p.  82  sq. 

III.~A 


Eagle  occurs  in  Scripture  as  the  translation  of  the 
Heb.  ^^3  (neither,  so  called  from  tearing  its  prey  with 

its  beak ;  occura  Exod.  xix,  4 ;  Lev.  xi,  13;  Deut.  xiv, 
12;  xxvili,  49;  xxxii,  11;  2  Sam.  i,  23;  Job  ix,  26; 
xxxix,  27 ;  Psa.  ciii,  5 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  5 ;  xxx,  17, 19 ; 
Isa.  xl,  81 ;  Jer.  iv,  13 ;  xlviii,  40 ;  zlix,  16,  22 ;  Lam. 
iv,  19;  Ezek.  i,  10;  x,  14;  xvii,  3,  7;  Hos.  viii,  1; 
Obad.  4 ;  Mic.  i,  16 ;  Hab.  i,  8),  with  which  all  the 
designations  of  the  kindred  dialects  agree,  Chald.  "11^9 
(^8kar\  Dan.  iv,  83;  vli,  4),  Sept.  and  N.  T.  airoQ 
(Matt  xxiv,  28 ;  Luke  xvii,  37 ;  Rev.  iv,  7 ;  xii,  14). 
As  there  are  many  species  of  eagles,  the  ncsher,  when 
distinguished  from  others,  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
chief  species,  the  golden  eagle,  x^voaiiro^,  as  in  Lev. 
xi,  13 ;  Deut.  xiv,  12«  The  word,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  a  broader  acceptation,  and,  like  the  Greek 
diroQ  and  Arabic  netr  (see  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  ii,  H12  sq.), 
sometimes  comprehends  also  a  species  of  vulture^  espe- 
cially in  those  passages  where  the  neaher  is  said  to  be 
bald  (Mic.  i,  16;,  and  to  feed  on  carcases  (Job  xxix, 
27;  Prov.  xxx,  17;  Matt,  xxiv,  28),  which,  however, 
the  true  eagle  will  occasionally  do.  See  G  ieb-Eaole  ; 
Hawk;  Ospbicy;  Ossifraos;  Vultubb. 

1.  The  characteristics  of  the  eairle  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  are,  its  swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii,49; 
2  Sam.  i,  23 ;  Jer.  iv,  13 ;  xlix,  22 ;  Lam.  iv,  19,  etc.) ; 
its  mounting  high  into  the  air  (Job  xxxix,  27 ;  Prov. 
xxiii,  5;  xxx,  19;  Isa.  xl,  31;  Jer.  xlix,  16);  its 
strenv^th  and  vigor  (in  Psa.  ciii,  5);  its  predaceous 
habits  (Job  ix,  26;  Prov.  xxx,  17;  compare  iElian, 
Anim,  x,  14);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in 
Jer.  xlix,  16;  comp.  Aristotle,  Anim,  ix,  22;  Pliny,  x, 
4) ;  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in  Exod.  xix, 
4;  Deut.  xxxii,  11);  its  powers  of  vision  (in  Job 
xxxix,  29;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xvii,  674;  iElian,  Anim, 
i,  42 ;  Isidore,  Origg,  xn,  1 ;  Pliny,  xii,  88) ;  and  its 
moulting  (Psa.  ciii,  5).  As  king  of  birds,  the  eagle  nat- 
urally became  an  emblem  of  powerful  empires  (Ezek. 
xvii,  3,  7),  especially  in  the  symbolical  figures  of  Bab- 
ylon (Dan.  vli,  4),  and  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  i,  10 ;  x, 
14;  Rev.  iv,  7),  like  the  griffin  of  classical  antiquity. 
See  Crratdre,  Living.  Eaglets  are  referred  to  in 
Prov.  xxx,  17  as  first  picking  out  the  eyes  of  their  prey. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  a  frraphic  de- 
scription of  raptorial  birds  of  this  class  which  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxxix,  26  30) : 

1^7  thy  iinderHtanding  will  [thn]  hawk  tower, 
Sprend  hi«  wiDgs  uouthwardf 

P  fp.lmnce  on  thy  bidding:  [the]  eagle  will  nonr. 

Or  [it  Ia  thf'n]  that  he  will  mnke  lofty  hi«  nest? 
A  r«»ck  will  he  inhabit,  and  [there]  rooa't. 
Upon  the  peak  of  n  rock,  even  [the]  citadel : 

Thence  he  hat  spied  food. 

From  afar  his  eyc«  will  look : 
Then  hlfi  brood  will  nip  blood ; 
Ay,  wherever  [are  the]  slain,  there  [in]  he! 

To  the  last  line  in  this  quotation  our  Saviour  seems  to 
allude  in  Matt,  xxiv,  28.     **  Wheresoever  the  carcase 
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is,  there  will  the  eagles  he  gathered  together;"  that 
is,  wlierever  tlie  Jewish  people,  who  were  morall j  and 
judicially  dead,  might  be,  there  would  the  Roman  ai^ 
mies,  whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  and  whose  strength 
and  ^erceness  resembled  that  of  the  king  of  birds,  in 
comparison  with  his  fellows,  pursue  and  devour  them. 
The  a£roi  of  Matt  xxiv,  28 ;  Luke  xvii,  87,  may  in- 
clude the  VuUur  /ulmu  and  Neophron  percnopUnu; 
though,  as  some  eagles  prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the  Vul- 
iuridcB  (see  Lucian,  Navig.  p.  1;  comp.  Seneca,  Ep.  95 ; 
Martial,  vi,  62).     The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now,  and 
has  long  been,  a  favorite  military  ensign.     The  Per- 
sians so  employed  it,  which  fact  illustrates  tne  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  xlvi,  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under 
the  s^^mbol  of  an  *' eagle*'  (Id^?)  ^^  "ravenous  bird*' 
(compare  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vii,  4).     The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans. 
Eagles  are  frequently  represented  in  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles,  and  some 
have  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature 
of  eagles,  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  bat- 
tle-field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     These  pas- 
sages have  been  by  some  commentators  referred  to  the 
vulture,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the  eagle  never 
feeds  on  carrion,  but  confines  itself  to  that  prey  which 
it  has  kilbnl  by  its  own  prowess.     This,  however,  is  a 
mistake  (see  Forskal, /><»crtp<.  il mm.  p.  12;  compare 
Michaelis, C^rien/.  Bibl.  ix,  37  sq.,  and  new  Orient.  Bibl. 
iii,  48  sq.) ;  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  exists  in  either 
eagle  or  lion ;  both  will  feed  ignominiously  on  a  body 
found  dead.    Any  visitor  of  the  British  zoological  gar- 
dens may  see  that  the  habit  imputed  is  at  least  not  in- 
variable.    (See  also  Thomson,  Jjctnd  and  Book^  i,  491.) 
AquUa  bifatciata^  of  India,  was  shot  by  Col.  Sykes  at 
the  carcase  of  a  tiger ;  and  A .  rapax^  of  South  Africa, 
is  "frequently  one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a 
dead  animal." 

Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  high- 
est, but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity  (comp.  Homer, 
//.  xxii,  808).  To  this  circumstance  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  the  sacred  volume.  Among  the 
evils  threatened  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  their  diso- 
bedience, the  prophet  names  one  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  I^rd  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
Arom  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  flieth"  (Deut.  xxviii,  49).  The  march  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  the  same 
terms:  ** Behold, he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his 
chariots  as  a  whirlwind :  his  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagles*'  (.ler.  iv,  l.B) ;  as  is  his  invasion  of  Moab  also : 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fly  as  an 
eagle,  and  shall  spread  his  wings  over  Moab"  (chap. 
xlviii,  40) ;  i.  e.  he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted 
country  as  an  eagle  over  its  prey.  (See  also  Lam.  iv, 
19;  Hos.  viii,2;  Hab.  i,  8.) 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age,  and,  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  his  feathers  in  the  beginning 
of  spring.  After  this  season  he  appears  with  fresh 
strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes  when  grate- 
fnlh' reviewing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  "Who  satis- 
fieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  th}'  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's"  (Psa.  ciii,  5);  as  does  the 
pniphet,  also,  when  describing  the  renovating  and 
quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  "They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall 
run  and  not  be  wear}' ;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint"  (T.«a.  xl,  31\  Some  Jewish  interpreters  have 
illustrated  the  former  passage  by  a  reference  to  the 
old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  his 


strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  747). 
But  modem  commentators  for  the  most  part  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  words  refer  to  the  eagle  after 
the  moulting  season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full  of  ac- 
tivity than  before.  Others  prefer  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation on  Psa.  ciii,  5,  *^Thy  youth  is  renewed,  lo 
that  in  point  of  strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i,  16,  **  Enlarge  thy  baldness  at 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart  (JBierot, 
ii,  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedman  {Vermitchte  SamtnL 
i,  64)  erroneously  refers  the  baldness  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  to  point  to  the  VuUur  barhatug  {Gypatus)^  the 
bearded  vtdture  or  lammergeyer,  which  he  supposed 
was  bald.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improba- 
ble that  there  is  any  reference  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of 
mourning;  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropri- 
ateness in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an 
eagle  at  the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nesher  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  {VuUur Jubms)^ 
the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Hebrew  verb  karach  (H  jjj)  signifies 
''  to  make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;"  the  no- 
tion here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitute  of  true 
feathers.  The  direction  of  the  prophet  is  to  a  token 
of  mourning,  which  was  usually  assumed  by  making 
bald  the  crown  of  the  head ;  here,  however,  it  was  to 
lie  enlarged,  extended,  as  the  baldness  of  the  eagle. 
Exactly  answering  to  this  idea  is  Mr.  Bruce's  descrip- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  ** golden  eagle:"  the  crown 
of  his  head  was  bare ;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill 
and  skull  joined.  The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  the  people  were  not  to  content 
themselves  with  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head  merely, 
as  on  ordinary*  occasions,  but,  under  this  special  visi- 
tation of  retributive  justice,  were  to  extend  the  bald- 
ness over  the  entire  head. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  above,  which 
compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of  his  peo- 
ple by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by  the  eagle 
in  training  its  youn^  ones  to  fly,  especially  tlie  spirited 
one  in  Deut.  xxxii,  11, 12 — 

^^  An  an  engle  will  roufie  his  nest ; 
Over  hU  fledgelingv  will  liuver; 
Will  spread  bin  w-ingi»,\ViIl  take  it  [I.  e.  his  brood,  or  each 

of  the  young] ; 
Will  bear  It  upon  his  pinions : 
[So]  Jehovah,  be  alone  «-f»iild  fniide  him  P>  e.  Iirael] ; 
And  there  was  not  with  him  a  strange  gud** — 

we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davyi 
who  says,  '*  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above 
one  of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach- 
ing their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  al>out  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first  made 
small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated  them. 
They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had 
made  their  first  flighty  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  g}'ration,  always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and 
enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to  make  a  gradu- 
ally ascending  spiral.  The  young  ones  still  and  slow- 
ly followed,  apparently  flying  1)etter  as  they  mounts 
ed ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime  exereisc,  always 
rising,  till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the 
young  ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents, 
to  our  aching  sight."  The  expression  in  Exod.  and 
Deut.,  *'  beareth  them  on  her  wings,"  has  been  imder- 
stood  bv  Rabbinical  writers  and  others  to  mean  that 

m 

the  ea^le  does  actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her 
wings  and  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a 
constniction  which  they  by  no  means  are  intended  to 
convey ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improlAible  that 
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Oe  puent  Mrd  aaUU  lh«  flrat  effort*  of  har  yonng  hy 
Hving  under  them,  thus  nuatuiiing  them  Tot  a  moment, 
ind  encoiir»gfiH{  them  in  Iheit  Burly  lewoni,  (Cump. 
.€liui,Jin.  ii,40;  Oppisn, C>«ff.  i".  1 15 ;  Jemme  m 
Jaa.  jlti;  Saumanu,  Xalvrgeick.  d.  VOgt!,  I, 'Hi;  on 
Ibe  nnlnrv,  AHsUxIo.^'b'-'.  ix,  2:2.) 
rioaUy,  the  ngle  wM  an  Anyriin  emblem,   inil 

hence   pmbaljly  (he    lefer- 
'       ence    in    Hib.   i,   S.     The 

e«gle-he»ded  deUy    nf  ibe 


tbi*   Older    ere   Trequenlly 
ihown     •ecompanying    Ihc 

£■:!•  Bring  B—T  "lib  the  .iJ^y'  „j    ■,„    on,    „„ 
BuilB—Frani  the  Arirrl.  beuing  off  Ibe  eiitrula  nr 

^runs  the  DH  of  (he  eagle  at  a  xindard  (q.  v.)  lie- 
mnded  lo  the  Persiani,  and  from  them  pmbably  to  Ibe 
RniEuu.  In  all  age*,  and  in  moet  countrie^a«  the  pro- 
TtiKiI "  king  of  bird*,"  it  hia  been  the  lymbol  of  ro»je»- 
IjiDiong  the  feathered  tribes,  like  ihe  liaii  anwing  beaits. 
1  Tbe  ea^e,  in  loology,  fornix  a  family  ol  uveril 
gvnera  of  bird*  of  prpy.  mostly  distinguithed  for  their 

Tbe  bill  is  itTong,  and  lient  into  a  plain  painted  book, 
silbout  the  notch  in  the  inner  curve  which  character- 
iln  filcons;  the  nostiila  are  covered  with  a  naked 
cm  or  akin  of  a  yellow  or  a  blue  color ;  the  eyea  are 
litFnt,  aunken,  or  placed  beneath  an  overhunging 

longiab,  narmv-pointed  feathera ;  the  chest  brDBd,  and 
tLe  leg>  and  thighs  eiceedln^jly  stout  and  sinewy. 
£igl«,  properly  ao  called,  conatitute  the  Kenua  Aqaila, 
ind  have  the  taiai  feathered  down  to  the  toee ;  they 
an  clothed  in  general  with  brownish  and  rust-colored 
futben.  and  the  tail  is  blaek,  grey,  or  deep  brown. 
S«a-t«K)n  (genus  Haliatui)  have  the  Uni  or  \egt  half 
ban  and  covered  with  hornv  acales;  not  unusiuiUv 
the  hejd,  back,  and  Uil  more  or  leu  while.  The 
larger  ipeciei  of  both  measure,  from  bead  lo  tip  of 
lail,  i  feet  G  mchea  or  more,  and  spread  their  wings 
aWve  7  feet  6  inches;  but  these  are  prvportionably 
broad  to  their  length,  for  it  ia  the  third  quill  feather 
which  ia  the  longest,  as  if  the  Creator  intended  to  re- 
strain within  bounds  their  rapidity  of  flight,  while  hy 
their  breadth  the  power  of  continuing  on  the  wing  is 
Utile  or  uBt  at  all  impeded.  The  clawi  of  the  ton 
and  hind  toe  are  parlicuUrly  atrong  and  sharp;  in  the 
ua.eiglea  ibev  form  more  than  half  a  circle,  and  in 
length  meaiui^  from  li  to  1|  of  an  inch.  These  ma. 
JMlic  birds  have  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hedilemnean,  in  Syria  and  .Arabia,  wherever 
tbereaie  vast  woody  mountaina  and  lofty  cliffs;  they 
occupy  each  a  single  district,  alwaj'a  by  pairs,  except- 
ing on  the  coa»ts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and  the  osprey 
(Amjioa  iialirUit)  may  be  fonnd  not  remote  from  the 
region  poeaessed  by  the  mngh-tegged  eagles — the  first 
beiaow  it  teeks  to  subsist  on  the  industry  of  the  aec- 
nnl,  inrl  doea  not  interfere  with  the  prey  of  th< 
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fisb ;  both  pnrsnB  the  eatta  (^pttroAt),  partridge,  and 
liaard.  The  otprty  alune  being  mignlory,  retires  U> 
Sonlhem  Aiabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the  last 
mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  averse  to  carrion  as  is 
commonly  aaaerted :  from  choice  or  neccaalty  they  aU, 
but  in  particular  the  sea-eagles,  occsslonuUy' feed  upon 
carcase*  of  horses,  etc.;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the 
Eaat  that  they  follow  armies  for  that  pnrpaee.  Hence 
the  allusions  in  Job  and  UatL  xiiv,  38,  though  Tul- 
tnres  may  be  Included,  are  perfectly  correct.  So  again 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the 
most  elevated  diffa.  The  swiftness  of  thia  bird,  atoop 
ing  among  a  (lock  of  wild  geese  itithtbe  rushing  sound 
of  a  whirlwind,  is  very  remarkalile ;  and  all  know  iti 
towering  flight,  suspended  on  its  broad  wings  among 
the  clouda  with  little  motion  or  effort.  Tbuii  the  pre- 
dietioiia,  Id  which  terrible  nationa  coming  fmm  afar 
are  asaimilatcd  to  eiigles,  have  a  poetical  ard  absolute 
truth,  since  there  are  Bpecles,  like  the  golden,  which 
really  inhabit  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  ^e  nations  alluded  to  bore  eagles'  wings  for  atand' 
nrds,  and  for  omamenta  on  their  shields,  helmeU,  and 
aboulders.  In  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
all  the  TuTktsb  races,  this  practice  Is  not  entirely  aban-  " 
doncd  at  this  day,  and  eagle  ensigns  were  conatuntly 
the  companiona  of  the  dragons.  China,  India,  Bactria, 
I'ersla,  Egt'pt,  the  successors  of  Alexandria,  the  Etrus- 
tho  Romans,  the  Celtc,  and  the  Arabs  had  eagle 
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'ed  work,  o 
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stuffed,  and  set  u 
niuned  U^?  ("y^i  a  "ravenous  bird,"  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
whence  liiTot),  aqaiia.  erjz,  liamtg,  lumma  ur  hunKO- 
m,  karakifk  (the  birdi  of  viclury  of  different  na- 
tions and  perioda  of  untiquity),  were  always  symboli- 
cal of  rapid,  irresistible  conquest.  A  black  eugle  was 
the  ensign  uf  Kulid,  general  of  Mohammed,  at  the  bat- 
tle ofAisnadin,  and  Ihe  carved  eagle  atlll  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  set  up  by  Karakush,  the 


ilah-e.l-din. 


m^raiea.  At  least  f>ur  distinct  kinds  of  eaglei  have 
been  observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  Ihe  golden  eagle 
iAipiUa  ChryHKioi),  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  iuim),  tbs 
common  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  Ibit,  i,  23), 
Ihe  ImperiiJ  eagle  {Agaila  Htbacaj,  and  the  very  com- 
mon Circtrtm  yallkat.  which  preys  on  the  numerous 
rrpliiiii  of  Palestine  (see  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 
of  difforBnt  species  of  VnltnridB  and  Falconid«  in 
Loche's  Calaloffut  deM  Oiieaiix  obitTV.  en  Algti-U;  and 


It  i>  in  this  last  gc 


lerally  : 


sentedb 


IS  (the  Hrd.  oan/Va.-TM, 


eagle  (Aguiia  cAn^t^lfi)  that  the  mo>t  pow. 
erfol  and  lii^est  birds  are  found.  Ilut  species  in  He 
nwejavenile  plumage,  known  as  the  ring-tailed  eagte, 
the  imperial  eagle,  or  mogilnick  (A.  irSmi),  and  the 
Wed  eagle  (^.pimwto),  is  -  •  ■  "  • 
lust  one  species  of  the  sea-ea 
alMaa,  or  tJbicaudai)  freqi 
(ren  of  itronger  wing  than  the  othent.  These  build 
■waUy  in  the  diff.  of  Phunicia,  while  the  othera  are 
»n  nrnmonly  domicDinted  within  the  mnuntalna. 
AceonliBg  to  tli«r  strength  and  habits,  the  former 
Fohsivt  on  antelopes,  harea,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork,  tor- 
1'*"^  and  tSTpents;  and  the  laUer  nsoally  live  on 


>.,  ..^.  u.  Africa).     The  Heb.  nestrr  may  sli 
of  these  different  species,  though  perhaps  n 
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nlar  rersrenm  (o  tbe  goMon  and  imperial  uglei  ■nd 
the  (H'tSon  vultura  may  bBtiitended.  Ttie  Aq.  htSaca, 
here  figured,  b  the  species  nHMt  cummon  in  l^yria,  and 
is  di£tinguiihed  from  the  otben  bv  a  iiiiiE  of  white 
feathers  on  each  ihonlder.  (See  the  /■moy  Cfclopadiu, 
t.  V.  FalranidE;  Hebenitieit.  Aqidla  Hatura  e  U.S. 
kutorio,  t  kittoria  noturufi  tt  t  Moaununlt.  veil.  Ulut- 
iraOi,  Upa.  1747.)     bee  Bird. 

EAGLE,  in  the  Church  of  EnxUnd,  tbe  detk  or  tec- 
tum tnm  which  the  leMona  are  rend  i»  often  In  Ibe 
fonD  of  an  eigle  with  ouMpreed  win|(i.  Tbe  (uage  ie 
proliably  derived  (roni  the  fact  that,  in  eccleiiasticiil 
Bymlwiisni,  tbe  eagle  ia  tbe  accempunying  nynibol  of 
the  a[k«t1e  John  (aoe  Jmnieaon,  S^icred  and  Ltgatdar^ 
An,  i,  187J. 

B'anis  (Miii^c.Vulg.  Eaet,  Srr.  Maiu),  a  name 
pven  (1  ExJr.  ix,  21)  as  th^t  ofa  third  xin  uf  Kminer 
(Immer);  appjrently  In  pkca  of  Hurim,  and  ilia  lint 
two  (ons  Maaieiah  and  Elijah  of  the  UeL.  list  (Eet«  x, 
21).  Fritiube  BUggeaU  (Eirg.  Uaiu&.  in  luc.)  that 
mi  Miivijc  Is  a  mistranBlatJoa  of  the  ''IS^a,  "  and  of 
tbeBon9nf,"ortiieHeb.  text,  the  three  Damaa  fnllow- 
iag  having  been  omittod  by  tbe  Greek  traiulator. 

Bar  (properly  '^TSt,  e'zen,  oii),  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. In  Scripture  the  term  a  ftvquently  employed 
figuraUvely.  I'o  aignify  the  regard  of  iltbovab  to  the 
jjrayera  of  his  people,  the  Paatmitt  wys,  "  His  ears  ai^ 
open  to  their  cry"  (Psalm  xxxiv,  15).  To  "uncov- 
er the  ear"  is  a  Hehraism,  and  aignillea  to  abow  or 
reveal  aumething  to  a  person  (1  Sam.  in,  2).  The 
Psalmist,  apeaking  in  tbe  person  of  the  Meariab,  Mya, 
''Sacrifice  and  ofR^rlng  tliou  didxt  not  desire;  mine 
can  haMthou  opened"  (Psa.  xl.fi).  Aineworth  reads, 
"Mine  ears  hast  thou  digged  open."  The  Sept.,  which 
Paul  follows  (Hcb.  x,  by,  reads  tbe  passage  thuB  :  "A 
body  hast  thou  prepared  ma."  "Hukc  the  eara  of 
this  people  heavy,"  occurs  in  Isaiah  vi,  10,  tbat  is, 
render  their  minds  inattentive  and  disobedient ;  with 
■  similar  meaning,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  apeaks  of 
"ean  uncircumcised"  (vl.lO).  Among  the  Jews,  the 
slave  who  renounced  the  privilege  of  being  made  free 
from  servitude  in  the  aubbatical  year  submitted  to 
bava  hia  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl,  which  was 
done  in  the  preaence  of  some  judge  or  magistrate,  that 
It  might  appear  a  voluntary  act.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  his  master's  door,  and  was  tbe  mark  of  per- 
petual servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  6),     See  Eau-bino. 

EARS,  TOOCHIWJ  THK,  an  ancient  ceremony  in 
the  baptism  of  catechumens,  which  consisted  in  loncb- 
ing  their  ears  and  saying  Ephphalha,  "Be  opened." 
This  was  joined  with  the  imposition  of  bands  and  with 
eitorcism,  and'ls  snpposed  to  have  signified  Ibe  open- 
ing of  the  underslHndinj;  to  receive  Instruction  on  the 
Wth.  Ambrose  derives  the  custom  from  onr  Saviour's 
example  In  saying  Epiphnlia,  when  he  cured  tbe  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  practice  never  became  general.— 
Bingham,  Orig.  Ivetto.  I>k.  x,  eh.  it,  §  13. 

EARS  otr  Corn  (i-t^*'V?,  mtliiat',  so  called  from 
being  cia  off,  Deut.  xxill,  25 ;  r^SI^.  Mhbo'klh,  (torn 
Its  s™^'>-  Gfn.  xli.  h  sq. ;  Roth  li,  2 ;  Job  xxiv.  24 ; 
I«a.  xvii,  5 ;  b':"'*,  tarmtt,  prop,  a  cultivstedJfrW,  as 
often ;  hence  produce  or  ears  tberef^vim,  i.  e.griit,  Lev. 
II,  14;  xxili,  14;  3  Kings  iv,  42;  S-'SSC,  oMft',  ^rrrn 
»ir>,  Exod.  Ix,  31 ;  I.eT.il.14;  <Tr<;x"'','MBtt.  xii,  1; 
Mark  ii.  23;  iv.  2N;  Luke  vl.  1).  The  remarkalile 
pniductiveness  of  the  cereals  in  Egypt  has  been  pro- 
verbial fnun  the  days  of  .loorph  (Gen.  xli,  47)  M,  tbe 
present  time.  Jowett  <Ules,  in  his  CtirvOiim  R'trarch- 
ft.  that  when  in  Eiopt  l>c  pluckrd  up  nt  random  a  few 
stalks  out  of  the  thick  imin-fietds.  "  We  counted  tbe 
number  of  stiilks  which  sprouted  from  single  grains 
of  seed,  carefully  pulling  ti>  piece*  each  root  in  order 
to  see  that  it  was  one  plant.  Tbe  first  bad  aeven 
Malki,  tbo  next  three,  tben  eighteen,  then  fonrlMQ. 
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Each  stalk  would  hear  an  ear."  Even  greater  num- 
ben  than  these  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  still 
more  by  Pliny,  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  tbe 
stalka  will  bear  two  eara,  while  each  of  theae  ears  will 
sboot  out  into  a  number  of  lesser  eara,  affording  a 
moat  plentiful  increase.     See  Cobh, 


Bat,  Eahiso,  an  old  English  agricaltural  term  for 
plaushifis.  Dccurs  in  Gen.  xlv,  C;  Exod.  xxxiv.  SI ; 
1  Sam.  viii,  12,  aa  a  translation  of  tbe  term  UJ^^n 
(eharith',  pi«ij*iBj.  as  it  is  elaewhcre  rendered).  (See 
Cri'tiea  Bibtira.  iii,  210.)  The  same  now  obsolete  word 
is  used  by  our  translators  in  Dent,  xxi,  4  ;  Isa.  xxx, 
24,  to  represent  the  Heb.  word  ^37  {niad',  to  till,  as  it 
is  often  elsewhere  rendered).  See  AoHicui.TcrftE ; 
Earn.  So  Shakspeare  says  "to  ear  the  land  tbat 
baasomehupes  togrow"(Airiiiri{/;,  iii.!).  It  Is  ety- 
malogically  connected  with  the  Ijitin  aro.  to  plough. 
It  is  directly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  rriaa,  '•  to 
plough,"  and  is  radically  the  same  with  iarroa. 
What  we  call  arablr  land  was  orii.'inally  written  ear. 
nblr  land.  The  root  ar  is  one  of  wide  use  in  all  the 
Indo-Kuropean  languages  (see  MUllar,  ScUnce  oJ'Lan. 
gvagii,  p.  289).     See  Puicoii. 

Bardie;,  am  CntLiKo,  one  of  tbe  founders  of  the 
Evangelicsl  Alliance,  waa  born  in  Hatfield  in  1805. 
He  was  a  son  of  Kir  Culling  Smith,  liaronet.  succeeded 
to  tbe  baronetcy  in  1X2H,  and  in  1M7  assumed  liy  roy- 
al license  his  liiatpmal  name  of  Eardley,  his  mother 
having  been  a  daughter  of  the  last  lord  Eardley.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  having 
scruples  as  tu  subscribing  tbe  oaths  administered  In 
taking  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  represented  Pontefrart 
in  one  rhnrt  Parliament  previous  to  the  liefurm  Bill, 
and  in  IMA  was  an  unsuccrssful  candidate  for  Edm- 
burgh  in  opposition  to  Inrrl  Macaulay,  sir  Culling  baa- 
ing hia  claliD  cbleHy  on  hii  oppoaition  to  tbe  Maynooth 
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put.  Sir  Culling  graatlj  dudngnlabed  himtrlr  for 
Ibe  utiT«  part  he  took  in  thi  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliinee  and  other  religioiu  ■HOcUliDur,  and  the  cauM 
ofnligiDiu  tolention.  in  partiFulir,  found  in  htm  an 
indtbdinblf  and  iniHt  active  cbampioa. — Atm.  Awkt, 
CyLfoiia  for  1863,  p.  S5S. 

Earlr.  W11J.1AN,  a  MethodUt  Epucopal  miniiter, 
wulorn  inSew  Jersey,  Oct.  17,  1770i  wa*  conTerted 
tibont  nineteen;  entered  the  itinerancy  In  1791 ;  was 


id  died  in  Jui 
;hed  for  thirty  yean. 
ministry  * 


ingpi 
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-e  he  endurad  much  hardship  In  leal- 
oBjly  laboring  for  hii  Mantfr'i  cause.  Hia  after  niin- 
Iitiy  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  was 
TK7  iiaefnl  to  Ihe  Church.— J/ia.  o/Coa/erm™,  1,380. 
BailT  TIpc]*'**,  a  title  often  given  to  the  first 
pointed  or  Gothic  atvle  of  architecture  In  England. 
II  ii  ■!»  called  the  Lancet  Style,  and  also  (in  the  no- 
meidatoie  of  the  Ecclenicilogical  Society)  the  First 
PsintHl  Style.  "  It  succeeded  the  Konnan  towardi 
the  Slid  nt  the  12th  century,  and  gradually  merged 
intg  the  Deeonted  at  the  end  of  the  ISlh.  It  tirsi 
pmeok  of  the  heasincsa  of  the  Norman,  but  soon  man 
iltitid  its  own  beauUfut  and  peculiar  characteristics 
Tbi  ircliet  are  neually'equiiateiBl  and  lancet-shaped : 
often  divided 


:  the 


re  long  and  Hi 


ad,  when  gathered  int 

moiiiited  hy  a  large  areb,  v1 

tmoe  mtiiildlng  of  the  wlndov  on  each  side.     The 

ipite  betiteeii  Uiis  arch  and  the  tops  of  tlie  window: 

b  sften  pierced  with  drclea,  or  with  trefoils  or  qnatre- 

i/Hi,  which  constituted  the  aarliest  form  of 

Eich  window,  however,  is  generally  destltati 

tnmy  in  Iteeir"  (Cbamliers,  s,  v.)     The  mouldings, 

tiTi  Piriter.  in  general  consha  of  allerni 

4wply4at  hollows,  with  a  small  admix 

prodnclng  a  strong  effect  of 
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In  England  du 
alence  of  this  style  tt 
either  the  decorated  o 
pendlcniar.and  fine  spec 
remain  at  York  and  I. 
CJlhedrals,  and  at  Beverley 
Minal«r.  Groined  Gelling:< 
are  very  common  in  this 
'  style;  in  general  they  hare 
only  cmss  springers  and  di- 
agonal rih*,  with  sometimes 
'on){ltndinal  and  diagonal 
ihs  at  the  apex  of  the  vaults, 
ind  good  bosses  of  foliage  at 
he  intersections.  The  jnU 
Ivt  nsoslly  coDsist  of  small  shafts  arrnnged  round  a 
'  "  *  cnlar  pier,  Ijnt  others  of  different  kinds  are 

octagonal  or  circular  pil- 

charches.  The  a^ilali 
consist  of  plain  mould- 

fiilbge  and  sculpture 
characteristic  of  the 
style.     The  most  proi 


Unti 


resemblance  to 
Cbsp«rHame,BmtIiwelI,elr.    }„„    of    the    ancients, 
A.D.lMO,P.rt«>-  y^^^g^   j^^    proportions 

are  diflcrent,  and  the  lower  toms  is  worked  with  a  con- 
sideriWy  larger  projection.  The  ftuWressn  are  often 
"eij  Mi  and  prominent,  end  are  frequently  carried 
^1>  to  the  (op  of  the  building  with  but  little  diminu- 
(^  and  termiuta   In  acutely-pitted   pediments, 


Abbej.dr.AJ*.  1»0  iVtrktl). 
■hich,  when  raised  above  the  purapet,  produce  in  some 
degree  the  elTect  of  pinnacles.  Flying  buttresses  were 
flrst  introduced  In  thla  style.  Pinnacles  sre  but  spar- 
ingly used,  end  only  towards  the  end  of  the  Myle. 
The  roofs  appear  always  to  have  been  high-pitched, 
"he  ornaments  used  in  this  style  are  by  no  means  »o 
irioua  as  in  either  of  the  otiicts ;  occasionally  smatl 
>ses  or  other  flowers,  and  bunches  of  foli^fe,  are 
irved  at  Intervals  In  the  hollow  mouldings,  iral  by 
r  the  most  common  and  (^hamcleristic  is  the  toothed 
ornament,  which  is  often  intmdoced  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  the  hollows  entirely  fllled  with  it.  The  foli- 
age Is  very  remarkalde  tOr  Iwidness  of  efibct,  and  It  is 
often  so  much  undercut  as  to  be  connected  with  the 
tnouldingsonlyby  the  stalks  and  edges  of  the  leaves  j 
there  is  frequently  considerable  stiffness  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  combined,  but  the  effect  is  almost  always 
good:  the  prevailing  leaf  is  a  trefwl.  Towards  the 
latter  pert  of  the  Btyle  crockets  were  first  introduced. 
The  stvle  may  be  said  to  liegin  in  the  later  half  of 
Kichaid  the  First's  rdgn,  about  which  time  St.  Hugh 
l>e{an  his  cathedral.  During  the  relcn  of  king  John 
the  Early  English  style  had  oliUincd  the  complete 
niaaterv ;  hot  the  reiu-n  of  Henry  III  was  the  great 
period  of  the  Early  English  style,  which  had  now  ob- 
tained perfection. '  That  king  himself  and  his  brother 
Richard  were  great  builders.  The  most  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  style  Is  perhaps  Salisbury  Cathedral,  To- 
warda  the  end  of  the  reign  we  have  examples,  such 
as  tlie  presbytery  of  Lincoln  and  Ihe  chapter-house 
uf  Salisbury,  of  what,  may  be  almost  called  the  Dec- 
orated style,  though  the  mouldinga  and  many  of 
Ihe  details  are  pure  Early  English.  This  kind  of 
work  may  best  be  called  Traiisiiional.''     See  AbcIIi- 

Bani«Bt.  ':<p^n84ivi«  evidently  the Helirewya^S 
(n-nlon',  a  pl'^}  in  Greek  characters.  It  is  a  mer- 
cantile term  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  adopted  from  the  Phienicians  (kindred  In  dialect 
with  the  Hebrews)  as  the  founders  of  commerce. 
With  a  slight  alteration  in  the  letters,  but  with  none 
whatever  In  the  sense.  It  becomes  the  Utln  arrhabo, 
contr.  arrAa;  French  (ifres,-  English  soriw  (in  the  old 
En'jiish  expression  Eartt  or  Arle'i  money)  and  earn- 
fit.  These  three  words  occur  in  the  Heb.,  Sept..  and 
Vulg.  in  G«n-  Jtxiviii,  17, 18,  and  in  ver,  2I»,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Vulg.  there  changes  it  to  p'gnvs. 
The  use  of  these  won1s  in  this  passage  clearly  illns- 
traUs  their  general  Import,  which  is  that  of  an  earnest 
or  pledge  given  and  recrlved,  to  assure  the  fulfilment 
of  an  engagement.  Hesychius  explains  ^"fl^v  by 
jTpc'i^ofio,  something  given  I  eforthand.  The  Hebrew 
word  was  used  generally  fttrp'tdgt  (Gen.  xxxvili.lT), 
I  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  «urrtj(Prov.  xvii,  18)  and 
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hostage  (2  Kings  xiv,  14).  The  Greek  derivative, 
however,  acqaired  a  more  technical  sense,  as  signify- 
ing the  depogit  paid  bv  the  purchaser  on  entering  into 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lex. 
s.  V.)  This  idea  attaches  to  all  the  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  wordf  as  anything  given  by  way  of  war- 
rant or  security  for  the  performance  of  a  promise; 
part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of  paying  the  re- 
mainder ;  part  of  the  price  of  anything  paid  before- 
hand to  confirm  the  bargain  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er; part  of  a  servant^s  wages  paid  at  the  time  of  hir- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  engagement  on 
both  sides.  The  idea  that  the  earnest  is  either  to  be 
returned  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  or 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
cluded. A  similar  legal  and  technical  sense  attaches 
to  eamestf  the  payment  of  which  places  both  the  ven- 
dor and  purchaiser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii,  SO).  The  payment 
of  eamest-monev  under  the  name  of  arrabon  is  still 
one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  Arab  life.  Similar 
customs  of  paying  down  at  the  time  of  a  contract 
**  something  to  bind  the  bargain"  have  prevailed 
among  all  nntions.  (See  Smith's  Dictionary  qf  Class. 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Arrha.)     See  Bargain. 

The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  figurative  sense :  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i^ 
22)  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  bestowed  upon  the  itpostks^  and  by  which  he 
might  be  said  to  have  hired  them  to  be  the  servants 
of  his  Son ;  and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance, 
and  commencement  of  those  far  superior  blessings 
which  he  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come  as 
the  wages  of  their y^nM/u/  services:  in  the  two  latter 
(2  Cor.  V,  6 ;  Ephes.  i,  13, 14)  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  Christians  generaUy  upon  whom,  after 
baptism,  the  apostles  laid*  their  hands,  and  which  were 
to  them  an  earnest  of  obtaining  a  heavenly  habitation 
and  inheritance,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  fidelity. 
This  use  of  the  term  finely  illustrates  the  augmented 
powers  and  additional  capacities  promised  in  a  future 
state.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  second  passage, 
exclaims,  **Si  arrhabo  tnntus,  quanta  erit  possesaio — 
If  the  earnest  was  so  great,  how  great  must  be  the 
possession  !*'  (See  Kype,  Macknight,  and  Middleton 
on  these  passages ;  Le  Moyne,  Not.  ad  Var.  Sficr,  p. 
460-480.)  In  a  spiritual  sense,  it  denotes  those  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  Christian  receives  as  the  earnest 
and  assurance  of  perfei^t  happiness  in  a  future  world. 
(See  Clauswitz,  De  Arrhabone^  Halle,  1747;  Winzer, 
Comment,  in  loc.  Lips.  1836;  Schulthess,  in  Keil  and 
Tschimer's  AnaUden,  11,  i,  215  sq.)  There  is  a 
marked  dlstincticm  between  pledge  and  earnest  in  this 
respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment,  and  there- 
fore implies  the  identify  in  kind  of  the  deposit  with  the 
future  full  payment:  whereas  a  pledge  may  l)e  some- 
thing of  a  totally  different  nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii, 
to  be  resumed  by  the  de[X)^itor  when  he  has  completed 
his  contract.  Thus  the  expression  *^^ earnest  of  the 
Spirit"  implies,  beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  iden- 
tity in  kind,  thongh  not  in  degree,  and  the  continmty 
of  the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  Moreover,  a  pledge  is  taken  back  when  the 
promise  which  it  guaranteed  is  fulfilled ;  but  whatever 
is  given  as  earnest,  being  a  part  in  advance  of  the 
whole,  is  of  course  retained.     See  Pledge. 

Ear-ring  stands  in  the  Auth.Vers.  as  the  render- 
ing of  three  Heb.  words  of  considerably  different  im- 
port.    See  RiNO. 

1.  ^^ys  {agiV,  from  its  roundness)^  properly  a  ring^ 
specially  an  ear-ring  (Num.  xxxi,  50 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  12), 
nearly  all  the  ancient  ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Persepolis  lieing  of  a  circular  shape. 
These  are  the  ivtoria  spoken  of  in  Judith  x,  4. 

2.  DT3  (ne^eem,  either  from  its  perforating^  or  from 
its  use  to  muzzle  in  the  case  of  animals),  a  ring^  spe- 


cially a  nos&'ringy  but  also  an  ear-ring,  which  two  di 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  materially  differed  in  form. 
It  most  certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Gen.  xzzv,  4 ; 
but  in  Gen.  xziv,  47 ;  Prov.  xi,  22 ;  Isa.  iii,  21,  it  sig- 
nifies a  nose-jewel,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  intended  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  25;  Job  xlii,  11.  See 
Woman.     Hence  also  we  find 

8.  ^n^  (hch^ash,  properly  a  fchispeting  or  incantch 
1ion\  a  charm  or  remedy  against  enchantment,  i.  e.  a 
superstitious  ornament,  often  a  gem  inlaid  in  a  plate 
or  ring  of  precious  metal,  on  which  certain  magic  for- 
mulas were  inscril)ed,  and  which  was  worn  suspended 
Arom  the  neck  or  in  the  ears  of  Oriental  females  (laa. 
iii,  20).     See  Enchantment. 

The  '*  collars"  or  '*  chains"  spoken  of  in  Judg.  viii, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19,  may  also  have  been  a  species  of  ear- 
drop.    See  those  terms. 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  employed,  and  from  the  analog}'  of  similar  orna- 
ments in  ancient  sculpture.  The  word  DT3,  by  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring  (as  ita 
root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to  the  ear-ring. 
The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is  C*^aTKa  "nCK  CTS 

•       ■       •  te*  *  •    • 

(Gen.  XXXV,  4),  in  contradistinction  to  C)K*P5  dta 
(Gen.  xxiv,  47).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  kind  is  not  specified,  and  the  only  clew  to  the 
meaning  is  the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  un- 
defined sense  in  Judg.  viii,  24;  Job  xlii,  11;  Prov. 
XXV,  12-  Hos.  ii,  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear- 
ring was  made  was  generally  gold  (Exod.  xxxii,  2), 
and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 
b*^^?,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi,  50 ;  Ezek. 
xvi,  12) :  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son's i^/yptiansj  iii,  870).  They  were  worn  by  women 
and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  1.  c).  It  has  been 
inferre<i  from  the  passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii, 
24,  tlmt  they  were  not  worn,  by  men :  these  passages 
are,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former 
an  order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have  been 
implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amoutU  of  the 
gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia  (Well- 
sted's  Travels,  i,  821).  The  mention  of  the  sons  in 
Exod.  xxxii,  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in  the 
Sept.),  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn,  and  it 
appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented  an  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Asiatics, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  That  they  were 
not,  however,  usually  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 
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xir,  24,  wbere  ^old  eainrings  are  mentioned  as  die- ' 
tinctive  of  the  Ishmaelitish  tribes.  The  men  of  Egypt 
also  abstained  from  the  use  of  ear-rings ;  bot  how  ex- 
teosivelj  they  were  worn  by  men  in  other  nations  is 
shown  by  the  preceding  group  of  heads  of  different  for> 
eigners,  collected  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  By 
this  also  the  usual  forms  of  the  most  ancient  orna- 
ments of  this  description  are  sufficiently  displayed. 
Those  worn  by  the  E^^yptian  ladies  were  large,  round, 
single  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
Inches  and  one  third  in  diameter,  and  frequently  of 
still  greater  size,  or  made  of  six  single  rings  soldered 
tog;ether.  Such  probably  was  the  round  agil  of  the 
HelH«w8.  Among  persons  of  high  or  royal  rank  the 
ornament  was  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose 
body  was  of  gpld  set  with  precious  stones.  Silver  ear* 
rings  baTB  also  been  found  at  Thebes,  either  plain 
hoops  like  the  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  simple  stnds.     The 
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ancient  As^Tians,  both  men  and  women,  wore  ear- 
rings of  exquisite  shape  and  finish,  especially  the 
kings,  and  those  on  the  later  monuments  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  (Loiyard,  Nineveh,  ii,  234,  250). 
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Lane  thus  describes  those  now  worn  by  Egyptian  fe- 
males :  "  Of  ear-rings  ('  hakUt')  there  is  a  great  varie- 
ty. Some  of  the  more  usual  kinds  are  here  represent- 
ed. The  first  is  of  diamonds  set  in  silver.  It  consists 
of  A  drop  suspended  within  a  wreath  hanging  from  a 


but  with  the  sprig  reversed.  This  pair  of  ear-rings  is 
suited  for  a  lady  of  wealth ;  so  also  is  the  second,  which 
resembles  the  former,  excepting  that  it  has  a  large 
pearl  in  the  place  of  the  diamond  drop  and  wreath,  and 
that  the  diamonds  of  the  sprig  are  set  in  gold.  No.  3 
is  a  side  view  of  the  same.  The  next  consists  of  gold, 
and  an  emerald  pierced  through  the  middle,  with  a 
small  diamond  above  the  emerald.  Emeralds  are  gen- 
erally pierced  in  Egypt,  and  spoiled  by  this  process  as 
much  as  by  not  being  cut  with  facets.  The  last  is  of 
gold,  with  a  small  ruby  in  the  centre.  The  ruby  is 
set  in  fine  filigree-work,  which  is  surrounded  by  fifteen 
balls  of  gold.  To  the  seven  lower  balls  are  suspended 
as  many  circular  bark'*  {Mod.  Eg.  ii,  4<)4).  The  mod- 
em Oriental  ear-rings  are  more  usually  jewelled  drops 
or  pendents  than  circlets  of  gold,  but  sometimes  they 
consist  of  a  small  round  plate  of  silver  or  gold  sus- 
pended from  a  small  ring  inserted  into  the  ear  (Kitto, 
Pict.  Bible,  note  on  Exod.  xxxii,  2).  This  circular 
plate  (about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny)  is  either  marked 
with  fanciful  figures  or  set  with  small  stones.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing  which  in  that  country  (Meso- 
potamia) is  worn  as  a  nose-jewel,  and  in  it  we  perhaps 
find  the  Hebrew  ear-ring,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
same  word  that  describes  a  nose-jewel.  Jewels  were 
sometimes  attached  to  the  rings:  they  were  called 
P'lfi'^Idp  (fW>m  C]I33,  to  drop\  a  word  rendered  in  Judg. 
viii,  26,  Sept.  opfuvKot^Yul^.  numiUti,  A.V.  "collars;** 
and  in  Isa.  iii,  19,  KaOefuif  torques,  ^*  chains.*'  The  size 
of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  Eastern  countries  far  ex- 
ceeds what  is  usual  amont;  oursnlves  (Harmer*s  Obser^ 
vatums,  iv,  p.  311,  314),  hence  they  formed  a  handsome 
present  (Job  xlii,  11)  or  offering  to  the  service  of  God 
(Num.  xxxi,  60).     See  Jewel. 

The  ear-ring  appears  to  have  l)een  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence  as  an  amulet :  thus  it  is  named 

in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  Kd*^7tc)  ^  ^"h 
thing;  and  in  Isa.  iii,  20  the  word  D'^'rH^,  P«>p.  a»m- 
Uts,  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.,  after  the  Sept.  and  Vulsr., 
ear^ngt.  On  this  account  they  were  surrendered 
along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv, 
4).  Chardin  describes  ear-rings,  with  talismanic  fig- 
ures and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the 
East  (Brown's  AntiquxHes,  ii,  305).     See  Amulet. 

Ears.     See  Ear. 

Earth,  properly  the  name  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.     See  Geography. 

I.  There-  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus  rendered  in 
the  A.V.,  both  of  which  are  rendered  by  y//  in  the 
Sept.,  and  this  y//  is  rendered  by  "earth,"  "land," 
*' ground,"  in  the  New  Testament.     See  also  Dust. 

1.  n^^lK,  €idafnah\  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil 
or  ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  hence  the  expression  n^^it  ^^^t  lit.  **  man  of 
the  grovnd,^^  for  an  agriculturist  (Gen.  ix,  20).  The 
tarth  supplied  the  elementary  substance  of  which 
man's  l>ody  was  formed,  and  the  terms  cdam  and  uda^ 
mah  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  et}'- 
mological  connection  (Gen.  ii,  7).     See  Adam.     The 


sprig.  The  back  of  the  silver  is  gilt,  to  prevent  its  opinion  that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
being  Umished  by  pewpiration.  The  specimen  here  among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  JH.  61,  70;  Plato, 
given  is  that  for  the  right  ear:  its  fellow  is  similar,  I  -^«P-  P-  269),  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  841 ;  Ovid, 

Met,  i,  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  10), 
and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into 
which  the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job 
X,  9;  Eccl.  xii,  7).  The  law  prescribed 
earth  as  the  material  out  of  which  altars 
were  to  be  raised  (Exod.  xx,  24) ;  B&hr 
(Symb,  i,  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  ctdam :  others,  with  more  reason,  com- 
pare the  ara  de  cettpite  of  the  Romans  (Ovid, 
Trigt,  V,  6,  9 ;  Horace,  Od.  iii,  8,  4,  5),  and 
view  it  as  a  precept  of  simplicity.  Naa- 
Modem  Egyptian  Ear-rings  (each  one  half  the  real  sise).  man*8  request  for  two  mules*  burden  of  earth 
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(2  Kings  ▼,  17)  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Jehovah, 
like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local  god,  and  could 
be  worshipped  acceptably  only  on  his  own  soil.     See 

G BOUND. 

2.  More  generally  V^^X,  e'rets,  which  is  explained 
by  Von  Bohlen  {Introd,  to  Gen.  ii,  6)  as  meaning  ety- 
mologically  the  low  in  opposition  to  the  At^A,  i.  e.  the 
heaven.  It  b  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended 
sense :  1,  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i,  1) ;  2,  to  land  as 
opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i,  10) ;  3,  to  a  country  (Gen.  xxi, 
82) ;  4,  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii,  15) ;  and,  5,  to 
the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii,  8) ; 
also,  in  a  more  general  view,  6,  to  **M«  inhabitantM  of 
ths  eoj-th"  (Gen.  vi,  11 ;  xi,  1);  7,  to  heathen  countries^ 
as  distinguished  tmm  the  land  of  Israel,  especially 
during  the  theocracy ;  i.  e.  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world 
excepting  Israel  (2  Kings  xviii,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9, 
etc.) ;  particularly  the  empire  of  Chaldsea  and  Assyria 
(Ezra  i,  2) ;  8,  in  the  New  Testament  especial!}',  '*  the 
earth^'  appears  in  our  translation  as  applied  to  the  land 
of  Judsea.  As  in  many  of  these  passages  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the  use 
of  so  ambiguous  a  term  as  "  the  earth'*  should  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  original  rendered  liy  '*the 
land,"  as  in  Lev.  xxv,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  23,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  sense  which  the  original  bears  in  Matt. 
xxiii,85;  xxvii,45;  Mark  xv,  88;  Luke  iv,  25;  xxi, 
23 ;  Rom.  ix,  28 ;  James  v,  17.  9.  Finally,  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  the  word  is  employed  (in  the  N.  T.)  in  con- 
trast with  heaven,  to  denote  things  earthly  and  carnal 
(John  iii,  31 ;  Colo9.  ill,  1,  2).  See  Wemyss,  Symbol. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  comp.  World. 

To  demand  earth  and  water  was  a  custom  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  which  they  required  a  people  to  ac- 
knowledge their  dominion;  Ncbuchndonosor,  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith  (ii,  7),  commands  Holofemes  to  march 
against  the  people  of  the  West,  who  had  refused  sub- 
mission, and  to  declare  to  them  that  they  were  to  pre- 
pare earth  and  water.  Darhis  ordered  his  envoj^s  to 
demand  earth  and  water  of  the  Scythians ;  and  Mega- 
bysus  required  the  same  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, in  the  name  of  Darius.  Polybius  and  Plutarch 
notice  this  custom  among  the  Persians.  Some  believe 
that  these  symbolical  demands  denoted  dominion  of 
the  earth  and  sea ;  others,  that  the  earth  represented 
the  food  received  from  it,  com  and  fruits ;  the  water, 
drink,  which  is  the  second  part  of  human  nourishment. 
Ecclus.  XV,  16,  in  much  the  same  sense,  says,  **  The 
Lord  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretoh  forth 
thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt ;  and  ch.  xxxix,  26, 
**  Fire  and  water  are  the  most  necessary  things  to 
life."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  the  first  principles  of  the  generation,  birth,  and 
preservation  of  man.  Proscribed  persons  were  de- 
barred from  their  use ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  wives  in 
their  nuptial  ceremonies  were  obliged  to  touch  them. 
See  Element. 

II.  The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  can  only  l)e  conjectured  from  inci- 
dental hints  occasionlly  given  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xl,  22; 
Prov.  viii,  27 ;  Job  xxvi,  10 ;  Psa.  xxiv,  2 ;  cxxxvi,  6). 
From  these  passages,  taken  together,  ssys  Rof^enmilller 
(AUerthumsk,  I,  i,  133  sq.),  we  obtain  the  notion  of  the 
earth's  disk  as  circular,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and 
surrounded  with  the  ocean,  the  heaven  being  spread 
over  it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating  free  in  the 
l>oundless  immensity  of  f>pace,  yet,  through  the  Crea- 
tor's might,  it  remains  firmly  fixed,  without  moving 
(1  Chron.  xvii,  30 ;  Psa.  xciii,  1 ;  civ,  5 ;  cxix,  90).  It 
is  rather  inconclusive,  however,  to  infer  the  popular 
notions  of  the  earth's  figure  from  what  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  bold  imagery  of  poets.  Some 
liave  supposed  that  so  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  a  no- 
madic race,  they  conceiveid  of  the  earth  as  resembling 
a  round  tent,  with  the  expanse  as  its  covering ;  but 
that  in  later  times,  when  domiciled  in  Palestine,  they 
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spoke  of  it  as  a  splendid  palace  resting  upon  its  many 
pillars  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8;  civ,  5;  Prov. 
viii,  25-29).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Hesiod, 
Theogn.  116  sq. ;  Ovid,  MHam,  i,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Eoseb. 
Prop.  £v,  i,  10  [Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  9  sq.] ; 
Zendavesta,  1, 170  sq.)  also  vary  in  their  representa- 
tions on  this  point,  describing  the  earth  sometimes  as 
an  oblong  square,  sometimes  as  a  cube,  sometimes  as 
a  pyramid,  sometimes  as  a  chlamyt^  or  outspread  man- 
tle. (See  Eichhom,  Urguch,  ed.  Gabler,  NUmb.  1790 ; 
Doderlein  JteL-Unterr.  vii,  59  sq. ;  Beck,  Weltgegch,  i, 
99  sq.;  Bauer,  Ilebr.  Myihol,  i,  68  sq.;  De  Wette, 
Bibl.  Dogm,  p.  76  sq. ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bibl.  The- 
olog.  p.  264  sq. ;  Colin,  BiM,  Theol.  i,  166;  Mignot,  in 
the  Memoires  de  FA  cad,  des  Inter,  xxxiv,  852  sq. ;  An- 
qnetU,  Oupnekhai,  i,  409  sq. ;  Johannsen,  Die  komoff, 
Annchten  d.  Inder  u.  Nehr,  Altona,  1888;  Dornedden,. 
in  Eichhom 's  J^ibL  x,  284  sq.,  548  sq. ;  Gessner,  in  the 
CommenU.  Soc,  Goett.  vol.  ii ;  Corrodi,  Beifr.  zum  vem. 
Denkenj  xviii,  15  sq. ;  Lbik,  UrweUy  i,  268  pq. ;  Wag- 
ner, Gtschichte  d.  UrgetcK  p.  496  sq. ;  Umbreit,  in  the 
Stud,  u.Kritiken,  1889,  p.  189  sq. ;  Ballenstedt,  Die  Ur^ 
welt,  8d  ed.  Quedlinb.  1819 ;  Yon  Schiank,  Phyrik.- 
theoloff,  Erkldr.  der  6  Schopfitngstage^  Augsburg,  1829 ; 
Beke,  jReaearehrt  in  Primeval  Hiatory^  London,  1884 ; 
Burton,  View  of  the  Creation^  London,  1836;  Tholuck, 
LUerar,  Amefg.  1838,  No.  67-78;  Keil,  cqtotogia  Mos. 
tradiHonit^  Dorpat,  1889 ;  Benner,  De  Centura  Longini 
in  verba  Gen,  t,  8,  Giess.  1789;  Burmeister,  Getch.  d. 
Schdpfvng,  Lips.  1843;  Waterkeyn,  Katmos  Hifrot. 
Grimma,  1846 ;  Goguet,  Urtpr.  d,  Getetze,  ii,  227.)    See 

COSMOOOXY. 

Earthen  Vessel  or  Earthehwarb.  See  Pot- 
tery. 

Earthquake  (^?*^,  ra'ath,  a  thaking^  fffivpo^^ 
The  proximate  cause  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no 
means  accurately  defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action 
of  internal  heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springin^^ 
probably  from  the  development  of  subterranean  or 
central  heat,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the 
generally  scarred  and  torn  character  of  its  exterior 
make  sufiSciently  evident.  A  power  similar  in  kind, 
but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is  still  at  work  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  occasionally  breaks  down  all 
barriers  and  devastates  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  earthquakes  are 
closely  connected  with  volcanic  agency.  Both  proba- 
bly spring  from  the  same  cause,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  mighty  influence  operating  to  scmcwhat  dis- 
similar results.  Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  is  an  in- 
dication of  earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  first  may  be 
token  as  indications  of  the  exii^tence  (either  present  or 
past,  actual  or  possible)  of  the  latter.  (See  Hiteh- 
cock's  Geology^  p.  284  sq.)  The  manifestetion  of  these 
awful  phenomena  is  restricted  in  its  range.  Accord- 
ingly,  geologists  have  laid  down  certein  volcanic  re- 
gions or  hands  within  which  this  manifestation  tekes 
place.  Over  these  re^dons  various  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapors,  or 
hot  springs,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Several 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
sian mountains,  near  the  Kharun,  and  at  Bushire,  as 
well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit,  especially,  oiv 
the  last-mentioned  river,  it  exists  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and,  having  been  much  used  from  the  earliest  times, 
seems  inexhaustible.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also 
to  be  seen  amid  the  ruins  and  over  the  entire  vidnitv 
ofHillah,  the  ancient  Bab vion.  Svria  and  Palestine 
alM)und  in  volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river 
Jordan  and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic  tract.  The  en» 
tire  country  about  the  Dead  Sea  presents  indubitable 
tokens  of  volcanic  agency.  Accordingly,  these  places 
come  within  one  of  the'  volcanic  regions.  The  chief 
of  these  are,  (1)  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian 
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Seft  to  th6  Axores ;  (2)  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Moloocaa ;  (8)  that  of  the  Andes ;  (4)  the  African ;  (5) 
the  Icdandlc.  S\Ti2i  and  Palestine  are  embraced  with> 
in  the  fint  bead,  and  these  countries  have  not  an  fre- 
quently been  subject  to  earthquakes.  (See  Stanley, 
Pttka.  p.  279, 283, 285,  868 ;  Vulney,  Trav,  i,  281 ;  Kn- 
segger,  Reuen,  p.  205).     See  Palestinb. 

That  earthquakes  wers  among  the  extraordinary 
I>benomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is  shown  in 
their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  reUgioos  admonition  and 
deTOQt  emotion.     An  earthquake,  when  great,  over- 
tonis  and  changes  the  surface  uf  the  earthy  subverting 
moontains,  hills,  and  rocks,  sinking  some  parts,  eleva- 
ting others,  altering  the  course  iff  rivers,  making  ponds 
and  lakes  on  dry  lands,  and  drying  up  those  that  al- 
ready existed ;  and  is  therefore  a  proper  symbol  of 
}nai  recobdiom  or  changes  in  the  government  or  po- 
litical world  (Heb.  zii,  26).     See  Wemyss,  Symholieal 
Did.  8.  T.    In  Psalm  xviii,  7,  we  read,  **  1  hen  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the 
hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth^* 
(comp.  Hab.  iii,  6 ;  Nah.  i,  5 ;  Isa.  v,  25).     It  was  not 
an  nnnatural  transition  that  any  signal  display  of  the 
will,  sovereignty,  or  goodness  of  Providence  should 
be  foretold  in  connection  with,  and  accompanied  as  by 
other  signs  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  be- 
low, so  by  earthquakes  and  their  fearful  concomitants 
(see  Joel  ii,  28 ;  Matt  xxiv,  7, 29).     Earthquakes  are 
not  nnfrequently  attended  with  tisaures  of  the  earth *s 
sarfiu:e;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num. 
xvi,  32 ;  com  p.  Josephus,  A  rU.  iv,  3, 3),  and  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt,  xxvii,  51) ;  the  formsr  may 
be  paialleled  by  a  similar  occurrence  at  Oppido,  in  Ca- 
labria, A.D.  1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  500  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet,  and 
agam  by  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lis- 
bon, in  which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff, 
Sckopfirngsgewck.  p.  115).    These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  ver}'  large  scale ;  the  subsidence  of  the  val- 
ley of  Siddim,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake.     Similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most  re- 
markable  being  tbe  submersion  and  subsequent  re-ele- 
vation of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pnteoli.     The  fre- 
qoency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is  testiiied 
in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiw,  2;  comp.  Jerome  ad  Isa. 
XV).    See  Sodom.     The  awe  which  an  earthquake 
never  ikils  to  inspire,  **  convoying  the  idea  of  some 
universal  and  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  Kotmos^ 
1 212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  Kings  xix,  11) ;  hence  it  is  frequently  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg.  v,  4 ;  2 
Sam.  xxii,8;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18 ;  xcvii,4;  civ,  32;  Amos 
viii,  8 ;  Hab.  iii,  10).    Earthquakes,  together  with  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  other  fearful  phenomena  of  nature, 
form  no  smsdl  portion  of  the  stock  of  materials  which 
the  interpreters  of  the  German  rationalistic  school  em- 
ploy with  no  less  liberality  than  confidence  in  order 
to  explain  after  their  manner  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  which  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.     Hezel,  Paulus,  and  other 
miracle -exploders  would,  but  for  this  resource,  find 
theb  **  occupation  gone."     But,  if  there  is  reason  for 
the  statement  that  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  observed  that 
their  "  natuimr*  causes  are  most  unnatural,  unlikely, 
and  insufficient.     See  Miracles. 

The  first  visitation  of  the  kind  recorded  as  having 
happened  to  Palestine  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (aliout 
B.C.  905),  when  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  11, 12)  was  di- 
rected to  go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  mountain  before 
Jehovah:  "And  Itehold  Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  bralce  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  was  not 
in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but 


Jehovah  was  not  in  the  earthquake:  and  after  tbe 
earthquake  a  fire ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire : 
and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  A  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  **  in  the  davs  of  Uzaiah,  king 
of  Judah"  (B.C.  781),  which  Josephus  {Ant,  ix,  10,  4) 
says  **  shook  the  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
Temple,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  it, 
which,  falling  upon  the  king*s  face,  struck  him  with 
the  leprosy,"  a  punishment  which  the  historian  aa- 
scribes  to  the  wrath  of  God  consequent  on  Uxxiah*8 
usurpation  of  the  priest's  ofiloe.  That  this  earthquake 
was  of  an  awful  character  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that  Zechariah  (xiv,  6)  thus  sfieaks  respecting  it : 
*'  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah :"  and  it  likewise 
appears  ftoxa  Amos  (i,  1)  that  the  event  was  so  strik- 
in^  and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date  and 
reckon;  the  prophet's  words  are,  "two  years  before 
the  earthquake."  See  Uzziah.  From  Zech.  xiv,  4 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  be- 
ing split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  summits. 
Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account 
is  by  no  means  clear,  for  hb  words  (rov  opovg  atrop- 
payifvai  ro  ijfittrv  rov  Kara  rijp  dvmv)  can  hardly 
mean  the  wulem  haif  of  the  mountain^  as  Whiston 
seems  to  think,  but  the  haif  of  the  vettem  numntainy  i. 
e.  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  this  height  particularly  should  \ye  termed  the 
ftestem  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  fbnndation,  and  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earthquake.  Hit- 
zig  {Comm,  in  Zech,)  suggests  that  the  name  T'^ntsp, 
"oofTK/rfum,"  may  have  originated  at  this  time,  the 
rolling  down  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, entitling  it  to  be  described  as  the  destroying 
tnountam,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer. 
li,  25.     See  Azal. 

The  only  important  or  clear  earthquake  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (except  the  doubtful  one  of 
Matt,  xxviii,  2)  is  that  which  happened  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt,  xxvli,  50-1 ; 
comp.  Luke  xxiii,  44-5 ;  Mark  xv,  33).  The  concomi- 
tant darkness  is  most  naturally  held  to  have  been  an 
attendant  on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are  not 
seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which  obscure 
the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this  case  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  8 
o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then 
the  record  is  consistent  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  darkness  which  sceptics  have  pleaded  against 
speaks  actually  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Now  it  is  well  known  to  naturalists  that  such 
obscurations  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  be 
enough  to  give  the  following  instances.  A  very  re- 
markable volcanic  eruption  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1836,  in  the  volcano  of  CosegUina,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (usually  called  the  coast  of  Con- 
chagua),  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  column 
of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  mountain,  increasing 
until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  large 
dense  cloud,  which,  when  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an  immense  plume  of  feath- 
ers, rising  with  considerable  velocity,  and  expanding 
in  every  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing days  several  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt ;  the 
mom|ng  of  the  22d  rose  fine  and  clear,  but  a  dense 
cloud  of  a  pyramidal  form  was'  observed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcano.  This  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
11  o'clock  A.M.  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  firma- 
ment, entirely  obncuring  tbe  light  of  day,  the  darkness 
equalling  in  intensity  that  of  the  most  clouded  night : 
this  darlcness  continued  with  little  intermission  for 
three  days ;  during  the  whole  time  a  fine  black  pow- 
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der  continued  to  fall.     This  darkness  extended  over 
half  of  Central  America.     The  convulsion  was  sach  as 
to  change  the  outline  of  the  coast,  turn  the  course  of  a 
river,  and  form  two  new  islands.    Precisely  analogous 
phenomena  were  exhibited  on  occasions  of  earthquakes 
that  took  place  at  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when 
there  prevailed  a  dense  black  fog,  which  lasted  for 
three  days  (JiecreaHoru  in  Physical  Geography^  p.  38^). 
In  the  case  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (A.D.  79),  we  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  a  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
first  seen  rising  vertically  from  Vesuvius,  and  then 
spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion 
resembled  the  head,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
This  black  cloud  wan  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness 
more  profound  than  night,  and  ashes  fell  even  at  Mi- 
senum.    These  appearances  agree  perfectly  with  those 
witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  and  Vesuvius  in  1822.     Indeed 
earthquakes  appear  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
on  our  atmosphere :  among  other  eflfects,  Lyell  (iVin- 
ciple*  of  Geology,  i,  400)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of 
wind,  interrupted  by  dead  calms ;  evolution  of  electric 
matter  or  of  inflammable  gas  from  the  soil,  with  sul- 
phureous and  mephitic  vapors;  a  reddening  of  the 
sun's  disk,  and  a  haziness  in  the  air  often  continued  for 
months  (Joel  ii,  30, 31).     Other  interpreters,  however, 
understand  the  earthquake  in  Matt,  xxvii,  64  to  have 
been  merely  some  special  and  supernatural  operation 
of  God,  in  attestation  of  the  marvellous  work  that  was 
in  progress,  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  im- 
mediate locality, and  in  connection  therewith  a  sensible 
consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  immediate  actors ; 
hence  there  is  no  other  historical  allusion  to  it.     This 
view  is  confirmed  by  its  being  in  the  second  case  con- 
nected with  the  angel's  descent  (Matt,  xxviii,  2;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiv,  15).     Like  the  one  that  occurred  at  Phil- 
ippi  (Acts  xvi,  IC),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  exceptional  phenomenon,  wrought  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  consequently  very  limited  as  to  its 
sphere  of  action.    Nor  does  it  appear  from  any  notices 
•f  Scripture  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  in  the 
ordinary  an(V  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  played  more 
than  a  very  occasional  and  subordinate  part  in  the 
scenes  and  transactions  of  sacred  historv.     Treatises 
in  Latin  on  the  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  passion 
have  been  written -by  Berger  (Viteb.  1710),  Posner 
(Jen.  1672),Schnicrl)anch  (Lubben.  1756),  Schmid  (Jen. 
1683).     See  Darkness. 

An  earthquake  devastated  Judsa  some  years  (31) 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Actium,  which  Joscphus  {Ani.  xv,  52)  reports  was 
such  *'as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time,  which 
brought  great  destruction  upon  the  cattle  in  that  coun- 
try. About  ten  thousand  men  also  perished  by  the 
fall  of  houses."  Jerome  writes  of  an  earthquake 
which,  in  the  time  of  his  childhood  (about  A.D.  315), 
destroyed  Rabbath  Moab  (Jerome  on  Jsaiah,  xv).  The 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes 
in  Palestine,  stating  that  they  were  not  only  formida- 
ble, but  frequent.  In  1834  an  earthquake  shook  Jeru- 
salem, and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem. In  1837  (Jan.  1)  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinit}'  were 
visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet  the  city 
remains  without  serious  injury  from  these  subterrane- 
an causes.  This  last  earthquake  totally  overthrew  the 
village  of  Safcd,  in  Galilee  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
i,  428  sq.).  For  a  full  account  of  these  and  others,  af- 
fecting various  parts  of  Syria,  see  Kitto,  Pkys,  Hitt. 
ofPcUest,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iv.  Comp.  Bulenger,  in  Graevii 
TheBaur.  v,  515  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Bandb.  d.  alL  Geogr,  i, 
686  sq. 

East  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  the 
English  Bible.     See  Geoorapht. 

1.  n'lT^,  murocA',  properly  denotes  the  rising,  sc. 


of  the  sun,  and  strictly  corresponds  with  the  Gr.  Avon 
roXiff  and  the  Lat.  otiens.  It  is  nsed  tropically  for 
the  east  indefinitely  (Psa.  ciii,  12;  Dan.  viii,  9 ;  Amos 
viii,  12,  etc.) ;  also  definitely  for  some  place  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  thus,  *'The  land  of  the  east,"  i.  e.  the 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  Syria,  the  Elymais  (Zech. 
viii,  7);  "the  east  of  Jericho"  (Josh,  iv,  19);  "the 
east  gate"  (Neh.  iu,  29),  and  adverbially  "eastward" 
(1  Chron.  vii,  28 ;  ix,  24,  etc.).  Sometimes  the  full 
expression  btt^TT^tp,  sun-rite,  is  used  (indefinitely, 
Isa.  xll,  25;  definitely,  Judg.  xi,18).     See  below. 

2.  ta"!]?,  ke'dem  (with  its  modifications),  properly 
means  what  is  in. front  of,  before  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxix, 
5 ;  Isa.  ix,  11  [12]).  As  the  Hebrews,  in  pointing  out 
the  quarters,  looked  towards  the  east,  DHj^f/ore,  came 
to  signify  the  east,  as  ^iflK,  behind,  the  west,  and 
"pT:^,  the  right  hand,  the  south.  In  this  sense  kedem 
is  used  (a)  indefinitely,  Gen.  xi,  2;  xUi,  11,  etc.;  (6) 
relatively.  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  etc. ;  (c)  definitely,  to  de- 
note the  regions  lying  to  the  east  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
xxix,  1 ;  Num.  xxiii,  7 ;  Isa.  ix,  11 ;  sometimes  in  the 
full  form,  Dn;3-'}^'nx, "  land  of  the  east''  (Gen  xxv,  6), 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denominated  D'lp'**^3a. 
*  *  children  of  the  east. "     See  Bbnb-K  edem. 

Sometimes  hedem  and  mizrach  are  used  together  (e. 
g.  Exod.  xxvii,  18;  Josh,  xix,  12),  which  is,  after  all, 
not  so  tautological  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  transla- 
tion "on  the  east  side  eastward."  Bearing  in  mind 
this  etymological  distinction,  it  is  natural  that  hedem 
should  be  used  when  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii,  14 ;  xxviii,  14 ;  Job  xxiii, 
8,  9 ;  Ecek.  xlvii,  18  sq.),  and  mizrach  when  the  east 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  tcfst  (Josh,  xi,  3 ;  Psa. 
1,  1;  ciii,  12;  cxiii,  8;  Zech.  viii,  7),  or  from  some 
other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  xi,  44 ;  Amos  viii,  12) ; 
exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Psa.  cvii,  3,  and  Isa. 
xliii,  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation. 
A^ain,  hedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense 
to  describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before  an- 
other in  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.-ii,  8;  iii,  24;  xi,  2;  xiii,  11;  xxv, 
6 ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the  term, 
as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv,  6,  easttrard,  vnto  the  land 
of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of 
Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Baliylonia,  etc. ; 
on  the  other  hand,  mizrach  is  used  of  the  fur  east  with 
a  less  definite  signification  (Isa.  xli,  2,  25;  xliii,  5; 
xlvi,  11).  In  describing  aspect,  or  dtrecfioq,  the  terms 
are  used  indifferently  (comp.  hdfm  in  Lev.  i,  16,  and 
Josh,  vii,  2,  with  mizrach  in  2  Chron.  v,  12,  and  1  Chron. 
V,  10).     See  West,  etc. 

"  The  East"  is  the  name  given  by  the  andent  He- 
brews to  a  certain  region,  without  any  regard  to  its 
relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  compre- 
hending not  only  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine, but  also  Armenia,  AsF}Tia,  Mesopotamia,  Bal)- 
ylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  which  were  situated  rather  to 
the  north  than  the  east  of  Judca.  Its  geographical 
l)oundaries  include  Syria,  the  countries  bej'ond  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  name  given  to 
this  entire  re§pon  by  the  Hebrews  was  Cij?  V"^^< 
(^dvaroXrj),  or  the  land  of  Kedem  or  East ;  by  the  Bab- 
ylonians it  was  called  ^'^7,  or  'Apafiia,  Arabia.  Its 
miscellaneous  population  were  called  by  the  former 
"sons  of  the  East,"  or  Orien/ais,  and  by  the  latter 
either  Arabians,  or  the  "people  of  the  West."  The 
Jews  themselves  also  apply  to  them  the  Babylonian 
name  in  some  of  their  Itooks  written  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (2  Chron.  xxii,  1 ;  Neh.  ii,  9).  The  Arabs  ancient- 
ly denominated  themselves,  and  do  to  this  day,  by 
either  of  these  names.  To  this  region  belong  the 
''kings  of  the  East  *  (isa.  xix,  11;  Jer.  xzv,  19-25^ 
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Heb.).  The  ibllowing  passages  may  suffice  as  in- 
stances showing  the  arbitrar}'  application  of  the  term 
''east' '  to  this  region.  Balaam  says  that  Balak,  king 
of  Moah,  had  brought  him  from  the  mountains  of  the 
east  (Num.  xxiii,  7),  L  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. Isaiah  places  Syria  in  the  east  (ix,  11),  *'  the  Syr- 
ians from  the  east"  (bishop  Lowth).  The  distinction 
Mema  :2Tident  in  Gen.  xxix,  1,  **  Jacob  came  unto  the 
land  of  the  children  of  the  East"  It  occurs  again  in 
Judi'.  vi,  3,  "  Even  the  children  of  the  East  came 
agJinst  them"  (Sept.  ok  viol  dvaroXwv ;  Vulg.  ceeUri 
OrittUalmm  naUtmum),  The  preceding  facts  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  prodigious  numbers  of  persons  some- 
times assembled  in  war  against  thb  Israelites  (Judg. 
Ti,5;  Til,  12),  *'and  the  children  of  the  East  were  like 
gnssboppers  for  multitude,'*  and  for  the  astonishing 
carnage  recorded  (Judg.  viii,  10),  '*  there  fell  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword." 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  dls- 
tingaished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
(comp.1  Kings  i,  4,  30),  and  were  addicted  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  to  superstition  (Isa.  xxri).    See  Ababia. 

The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  (JMfaaee  (Isa.  xlvi,  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Isa.  ii, 
6,  the  boose  ot  Jacob  is  said  to  be  *'  replenished  fh>m 
the  east'*  (^!?i^P  ^^^9«  which  some  explain  as  refer- 
ring to  witchcraft,  or  the  arts  of  divination  practised  in 
the  East,  while  others,  with  greater  probability,  under- 
stand it  of  the  men  of  the  East,  the  diviners  and  sooth- 
layers  who  came  from  the  east  (comp.  Job  xv,  2) ;  the 
correct  text  may,  however,  be  QD|3p,  unth  torcery, 
which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1193). 

See  WiTCHCKAPT. 

3.  'AvaroXrij  sun-ru«.  This  word  usually  occurs  in 
the  plaral,  and  without  the  article.  When,  therefore, 
we  read,  as  in  Matt,  ii,  1,  2,  that  *'/iayoi  d^ro  avaro' 
Xwv  came  to  Jerusalem  saying  we  have  seen  his  star 
iv  Tj  avaroKy"  we  are  led  to  suspect  some  special 
rea.M}n  for  such  a  variation.  The  former  phrase  is 
niitarally  rendered  as  equivalent  to  Oriental  Magi, 
and  the  indefinite  expression  is  to  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  Dip  in  the  Old  Test.  The  latter 
phrase  offers  greater  difficulty.  If  it  be  taken  =  '*  in 
the  east,"  the  questions  arise  why  the  singular  and 
not  the  customary  plural  should  be  used  ?  why  the  ar- 
ticle should  be  added  ?  and  why  the  wise  men  should 
have  seen  the  star  in  the  eaU  when  the  place  where 
the  child  was  lay  to  the  wett  of  their  locality  (unless, 
indeed,  iv  ry  avaroXy  relates  to  the  star,  and  not 
the  wise  men  themselves,  to  whom  it  seems  to  refer). 
Pressed  by  the  difficulties  thus  suggested,  the  majori^ 
of  rec«nt  interpreters  take  iv  rg  dvaroXy  literally  =tn 
■t»  riu,  and  trace  a  correspondence  of  this  with  the 
nx^d'^  of  the  preceding  clause :  they  inquired  for  the 
child,  whom  they  knew  to  be  bom,  because  they  had 
Ken  the  rving  of  his  star,  the  si<;nal  of  his  birth.  A1- 
ford  objects  to  this,  that  for  such  a  meaning  we  should 
expect  airrov,  if  not  in  ver.  2,  certainly  in  ver.  9 ;  but 
the  construction  &lla  under  the  case  where  the  article, 
br  indicating  something  closely  associated  with  the 
subject,  sapersedes  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noan.  In  the  Sept.  avaroKai  is  used  both  for  kedem 
and  mizrach.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  expres- 
non  is,  with  but  few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  Rev.  xxi, 
13;  comp.  vii,  2;  zvi,  12,  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  John's  usage  to  insert  r/Aiov),  AvaroXai 
(Hatt  ii,  1 ;  viii,  11 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  Luke  xiii,  29),  and  not 
ttvaToXri.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Matthew  would 
iL^  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding  verses 
(ii,  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds  the  article  to  avarO' 
X^,  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other  cases  (comp. 
Rev.  xxi,  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a  definiteness  in 
the  locality—that  it  was  the  country  called  &^{;>,  or 
o^aroX^  (comp.  the  modem  AncUo^),  as  distinct  from 


the  quarter  or  point  of  the  compass  (dvaroXat)  In 
which  it  lay.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  only  passage  where  the  article  is  pre- 
fixed to  hedem  (Gen.  x,  80),  the  term  is  used  for  a  def- 
inite and  restricted  locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia. 
See  Star  in  the  East. 

The  only  other  terms  rendered  '*ea«t*'  in  the  Script 
tnres  are  the  following:  nilC^n  (ekarmth\  paUery), 
applied  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  improperly  called  **  eatt 
gate"  (Jer.  xix,  2),  but  meaning  the  potters'  gate  (q. 
v.),  i.  e.  one  which  led  to  the  "  potters'  field"  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Strong's  Hamumg  and  ExpotU 
tiouy  Appendix  ii,  p.  11).  See  Jerusalem.  KSi?a 
(motta\  a  going  forih^  as  it  is  elsewhere  usually  ren- 
dered), applied  poetically  to  sun-rue  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6). 
For  "east-wind,"  *'  east-sea,"  see  below. 

EAST,  Turning  towards  the.  1.  The  earliest 
churohes  faced  eastward;  at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th 
century)  this  was  reversed,  and  the  sacramental  table 
was  placed  at  the  east,  so  that  worshippers  £acing  it 
in  their  devotions  were  turned  towards  the  east.  The 
Jewish  custom  was  to  turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  Soc- 
rates says  {Eccles.  Hist,  bk.  vi,  ch.  v)  that  the  church  of 
Antioch  had  its  altar  on  the  west,  i.  e.  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. 2.  Many  fanciful  reasons  are  aAsigned,  both  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  modem  ritualij^to,  for  worship- 
ping towards  the  east.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing :  "  (1.)  The  rising  sun  was  the  symlio*  of  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and,  since  people  must  worship 
towards  some  quarter  of  the  heavens,  they  chose  that 
which  led  them  to  Christ  by  syinbolical  representa- 
tion (TertuUian,  Apol.  i,  16).  (2.)  The  east  was  the 
place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habitation  and  country, 
which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam  by  the  Fall,  and 
whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again,  as  to  our  native 
abode  and  rest,  in  the  second  Adam,  Chrii>t  our  Sav- 
iour {Apoat.  Corui.  lib.  ii,  c.  57).  (3.)  The  east  was  con- 
sidered the  most  honorable  part  of  the  creatH)n,  being 
the  seat  of  light  and  brightness.  (4.)  Christ  made  his 
appearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  a^  the  last 
day.  The  authority  of  many  of  the  fathers  has  been 
adduced  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  support  of  these 
views.  The  author  of  the  QuesHmia  to  ArUuKhus^  un- 
der the  name  of  Athanasius,  gives  this  account  of  the 
practice :  *  We  do  not,'  says  he, '  worship  towards  the 
east,  as  if  we  thought  God  any  way  shut  up  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  but  because  God  is  in  himself  the 
true  Light.  In  turning,  therefore,  towards  the  created 
light,  we  do  not  worship  it,  but  the  great  Creator  of  it ; 
taking  occasion  from  that  most  excellent  element  to 
adore  the  God  who  was  before  all  elements  and  ages 
in  the  worid. '  A  little  attention  to  geography  shows 
that  these  are  nothing  but  fancies.  That  part  of  the 
heavens,  for  example,  which  is  east  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  is  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  we  cannot  at  both  these  periods  pray  towards 
*  that  quarter  of  the  heavens*  where  (accordiiig  to 
Wheatly)  God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  resi- 
dence of  glory,'  unless,  if  we  turn  to  the  east  at  morn- 
ing prayer,  we  turn  to  west  at  even  song.  Not  only 
so,  but  two  individuals  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe, 
though  both  suppose  that  they  are  praying  with  their 
faces  to  the  east,  are,  so  far  as  it  respects  eacli  other, 
or  any  particular  *  quarter  of  the  heavens,'  praying  in 
opposite  directions,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  one 
looking  towards  that  *  quarter,'  the  other  away  from 
it.  So  that  all  such  reasons  are  rendered  futile  by  the 
geographical  fact  that,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  everj'  degree  of  longitude  becomes 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  both  east  and  west." 

8.  Turning  Eaat  in  Bapiiam, — In  the  ancient  bap- 
tisteries were  two  apartments :  first,  a  porch  or  ante- 
room (irpoawXtoc  orKoc)»  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciations  of  Satan  and  confessions  of  faith ; 
and  the  inner  room  (tffwwpof  oiicof),  where  the  cero- 
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mony  of  baptism  was  performed.  When  the  catecha- 
mens  were  brought  into  the  former  of  these  they  were 
placed  with  their  &ces  to  the  west,  and  were  then 
commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with  some  gesture  and 
rite  expressing  an  indignation  against  him,  as  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  strik- 
ing them  together,  and  sometimes  by  spitting  at  htm 
as  if  he  were  present.  The  words  generally  used  by 
the  candidate  were,  **  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and 
his  inventions,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or 
that  are  subject  to  him.'*  The  reason  assigned  by 
Cyril  (CcUeck.  Afyitag,)  for  standing  with  the  &ce  to 
the  west  during  this  adjuration  is  that  the  west  is  the 
place  of  darkness ;  and  Satan  is  darkness,  and  his 
kingdom  is  darkness.  That  the  candidate  turned  his 
face  to  the  east,  and  made  his  solemn  confession  of 
obedience  to  Christ,  generally  in  these  words,  **  I  give 
myself  up  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed  by  thy 
laws. ' '  This  was  called  promistum ,  pactum^  or  votum — 
a  promise,  a  covenant,  a  vow.  The  face  was  turned 
to  the  east  because,  as  Cyril  tells  his  disciples,  since 
they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  -  paradise  of  God, 
which  was  planted  in  the  east,  and  whence  our  first 
parents  were  driven  for  their  transgression  into  ban- 
itihment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them. — Bingham,  Oriff, 
Ecdes.  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  4 ;  Farrar,  Eceles,  Diet.  s.  v. 

4.  It  is  **a  curious  instance  of  the  inveteracy  of 
popular  custom  that  in  Scotland,  where  ever^'thing 
that  savored  of  ancient  usage  was  set  aside  as  popish 
by  the  reformers,  the  practice  of  burying  with  the  feet 
to  the  east  was  maintained  in  the  old  churchyards ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  still  to  set  down  churches  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  east  and  west.  In  modern  cem- 
eteries in  England  and  Scotland  no  attention  appears 
to  be  paid  to  the  old  punctilio  of  interring  with  the 
feet  to  the  east,  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone  being 
considered  in  the  disposition  of  graves"  (Chambers, 
Kncyclopad&a,  s.  v.). — ^Wheatly,  On  Common  Prctyer^ 
ch.  ii,  §  2 ;  Hook,  Ecclea,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig. 
EccL  xiii,  viii,  15.     See  Church  Edifices. 

Bastbum,  James  Wallm,  A.M.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Ix>ndon  Sept.  26, 1797. 
In  1803  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1816  passed 
A.B.  of  Columbia  College.  In  1818  he  became  rector 
of  St.  George's,  Accomuc  County,  Va.,  where  his  min- 
istry is  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  In  1819  he 
tailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  composed  the  beautiful  Trinity 
Sunday  Hymn ;  a  lyric,  entitled  The  Summer  Midmffkt ; 
a  poem,  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  H'ar«  of  King  Philip; 
and  various  anonymous  essays. — Spragtie,  Ann.  v,  635. 

East,  Christiaiilty  in  the.  See  Arabia  ;  Asia  ; 
China;  India;  Japan. 

Bast  Qate.     See  under  East. 

East  Sea  (with  the  art.  *^3t3*7i^n  Q^n,  ha-yam 
hak-hadmoni\  the  forward  tea ;  Sept.  t)  ^aXairoa  »/ 
vpotTTi)  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  passages  (Joel  ii,  20 ; 
Ezck.  xlvii,  18)  of  the  Dead  Sea  (q.  v.),  because  it 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  because  lyln^  in  the  opposite  direction, 
was  on  a  like  account  called  the  West  Sea,  or  the  sea 
on  the  western  border  (Num.  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xv,  12, 
etc.).     See  Sea. 

East  Wind  (ti*^"?]^)  ^Mdim^,  prop,  the  east  [as 
often  rendered],  i.  e.  eastern  quarter;  hence  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  wind  from  that  direction.  Job  xxvii,  21 ; 
Isa.  xxvii,  8 ;  Jer.  xviii,  17 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  26 ;  the  full 
expression  D"'7P  ^''"^  ^^^^  occurs,  Exod.  x,  18, 14, 21 ; 
Psa.  xlviii,  8 ;  Ezck.  xvii,  10).  This  is  in  Scripture 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  wind  of  considerable 
strength,  and  also  of  a  peculiarly  dry,  parching,  and 
blighting  nature.  In  Pharaoh^s  dream  the  thin  ears 
of  com  are  represented  as  being  blasted  by  an  east 
wind,  a8|  in  a  later  age,  Jonah's  gourd  was  withered 


and  himself  scorched  by  '*a  vehement  east  wind'* 
(Gen.  xli,  6 ;  Jonah  iv,  8) ;  and  often  in  the  prophets, 
when  a  blighting  desolation  is  spoken  of,  it  is  associa- 
ted with  the  east  wind,  either  as  the  instrumental  cause 
or  as  a  lively  image  of  the  evil  (Ezek.  xvii,  10 ;  xix, 
12 ;  Hos.  xiii,  15 ;  Hab.  i,  9,  etc.).  This  arose  from  the 
fiKt  that  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bi- 
ble generally,  the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  more  or  less 
from  an  eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts, 
and  consequently  is  destitute  of  the  moisture  which 
is  necessary  to  promote  vegetation.  In  Egypt  it  is 
rather  a  south-east  than  an  east  wind,  whicli  is  com- 
monly found  most  injurious  to  health  and  fhtitfulness ; 
but  this  also  is  familiarly  called  an  east  wind,  and  it 
often  increases  to  great  violence.  Ukert  thus  sums 
up  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  on  the  subject: 
"  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs  up 
towards  the  south-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  although  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  always  rise  very  high.  As  long  as 
the  south-east  wind  continues,  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates  everywhere ;  every- 
thing dries  up ;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The 
thermometer  rises  suddenly  fh)m  16-20°  up  to  80-86°, 
and  even  88°  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destruc- 
tion apon  everything.  The  grass  withers,  so  that  it 
entirely  perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long"  (jGeogr.  p. 
111).  It  is  stated  by  another  traveller,  Wanslob,  with 
special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind  employed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  which  took  place  shortly  after  Easter: 
''  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stormy  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  wind  commonly  blows  during  this 
time  ftom  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  east''  (see  in  Heng- 
stenberg's  Egypt  and  the  Bookt  of  Mo»e$^  p.  9  rq.). 
There  is  nothin.'-,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  allusions 
to  this  wind  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports 
of  modern  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  is 
now,  as  it^as  ever  been,  an  unwelcome  visitant,  and 
carries  along  with  it  many  disagreeable  effects.  See 
Wind. 

blaster  (vaoxn,  a  6r.  form  of  the  Heb.  HOD,  and 
so  I^atinized  by  the  Vulgate  pascha^  i.  e.  PasMirer. 
Easter  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  and  imports  a  god- 
dess of  the  Saxons,  or,  rather,  of  the  East,  Estera^  in 
honor  of  whom  sacrifices  being  annually  offered  aLout 
the  Passover  time  of  the  year  (spring),  the  name  be- 
came attached  by  association  of  ideas  to  the  Christian 
festival  of  the  resurrection,  which  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover :  hence  we  say  Eattef-day^  Eastfr^ 
Sunday,  but  verj'  improperly ;  as  we  b}'  no  means  re- 
fer the  festival  then  kept  to  the  goddess  of  the  ancient 
Saxons.  So  the  present  German  word  for  Easter, 
Ostem,  is  referred  to  the  same  goddess.  Esters  or  Os- 
tera. — Calmet,  s.  v.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii,  4 — ^Mntending  after  Easter  to 
bring  him  forth  to  the  people" — is  chieflj'  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in  the  trans- 
lators. See  Authorized  Version.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  &s 
the  translation  of  naox^'  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such  words 
as  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix,  37),  "town-clerk" 
(xix,  35),  "  sergeants"  (xvi,  85),  "  deputy"  (xiii,  7, 
etc.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  translator  who  acted  on  the  principle  of 
choosing,  not  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar 
equivalents  (comp.  Trench,  On  the  Attthoriaed  Version 
oftheN.T.  p.  21). — Smith,  s.  v.  For  all  that  regarda 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  feast  referred  to  in 
Acts  xii,  4,  see  Passover. 

EASTER,  Celebration  of.  In  the  ancient  Church 
the  seventh  day  of  Passion-week  (q.  v.\  the  great  Sab- 
bath, as  it  was  called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  pre- 
cision as  a  day  of  Lsting.     Religious  worship  was 
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Aaletotfed  by  night ;  and  the  vigils  condnaed  till 
oock-crowing,  the  hour  at  which  it  is  supposed  oar 
Lord  arose.  At  this  hour  the  stillness  of  these  mid- 
night vigils  was  broken  by  the  joyful  acclamation, 
**Tbe  Lord  is  risen !  'f he  Lord  is  risen !  The  Lord 
is  risen  indeed!"  The  day  of  Easter  was  celebrated 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  as  a  second  jubilee. 
There  was  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
the  bsptism  of  catechumens ;  appropriate  salutations, 
and  demonstrations  of  joy ;  the  liberation  of  prisoners, 
and  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Charities  were  dis- 
peaoed  to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  closed. 
The  heathen  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  public  spec- 
tacles in  order  that  the  devotions  of  Christians  might 
not  be  interrupted.  The  week  following  was  oonsid- 
ered  as  a  continuation  of  the  festival.  During  this 
time,  those  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter  continued 
arrayed  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  baptism.  On  the  Sunday 
following  they  laid  aside  their  garments  of  white,  and 
were  welcomed  as  members  of  the  Church. — Bingham, 
Orig,  Ecdn.  bk.  zx,  ch.  v. 

EASTER  Controversies.  There  was  much  con- 
troversty  in  the  early  Church  as  to  the  daj's  on  which 
oar  Lord's  resurrection  ought  to  be  celebrated.  The 
charehes  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  death  of  the 
Lord  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  14th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  on  which  day,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  ancient  Church,  the  crucitixion  took  place. 
The  Western  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of 
opinbn  that  the  crucifixion  should  be  annually  com- 
memorated on  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  occurred,  that  is,  Friday.  The  resurrection  was  ac- 
cordingly commemorated  by  the  former  party  on  the 
dar  corresponding  to  the  16th  of  Nisan,  and  by  the 
oiher  piity  on  the  Sunday  following  Good  Friday. 
The  two  parties  also  differed  with  regard  to  the  fasting 
preceding  Easter.  The  Western  churches  viewed  the 
death-day  of  Christ  exclusively  as  a  day  of  mourning, 
and  they  did  not  terminate  the  thne  of  fasting  until 
the  day  of  resurrection.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  other  hand,  looking  upon  the  death  of  Christ 
wholly  as  the  redemption  of  mankind,  terminated  fast- 
ing at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  (S  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon), and  immediately  after  celebrated  the  Agape 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  addition  to  these  two  par- 
ties, both  of  which  were  within  the  old  catholic  Church, 
there  was  another,  repudi.ited  by  the  Church  as  heret- 
icaU  This  third  party,  an  Ebionitic  sect,  agreed  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  adhering  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  da}'  of  the  month  (14th  and  16th  of 
Nisan),  but  differed  from  them  in  insisting  upon  the 
conttnttan<»  of  the  obligatory  character  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  Christians  to  celebrate 
the  Jewitk  Passover.  Both  were  called  Qutirtodeci- 
BOJU,  from  the  faurteer^h  (Latin  qtuurtodecimiu)  day 
of  the  month  on  which  they  commemorated  the  death 
of  Christ.  Eusebius  mentions  {HUt,  Eccles,  v,  23 ; 
Viia  Contlani,  ill,  19)  Palestine,  Pontus,  Gallia,  Rome, 
Osroene,  Corinth,  Phoenicid,  Alexandria,  as  churches 
following  the  Western  practice.  To  these  the  emperor 
Con^tantine,  in  a  circular  enjoining  the  olMervance  of 
a  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council  on  the  subject,  adds  all 
ItUy,  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  Greece.  Thus  the  West- 
em  practice  appears  to  have  largely  prevailed.  Its 
adherents  traced  its  origin  to  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paal.  while  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  rested  their 
differing  practice  upon  the  authority  of  the  apostle 
ilohn.  Both  parties  adhered  to  the  name  of  Patcha 
{P(u$over),  by  which  they  understood  sometimes  the 
whole  week  commemorating  the  Passion,  sometimes 
the  iipecially  festive  days  of  this  week.  In  {he  course 
of  time  (it  is  not  known  when)  the  death-day  was  dis- 
tingaished  as  trturxa  trravpuMnfioVf  and  the  day  of  res- 
urrection as  vatrxa  dvaaraotfiov,  Irenseus  explicitly 
Ws  testimony  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  up  to  Xys- 
tas  (at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century)  kept  peace 


with  the  adherents  of  the  other  practice.  The  first 
effort  to  come  to  an  i^eement  on  the  controversy  waa 
made  by  bishop  Polycarp,  of  Smyrna,  aliout  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century,  when  on  a  visit  to  bishop  Anicet,  of 
Home.  The  two  bishops  received  each  other  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  but  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  Nevertheless  they 
parted  in  kindness,  and  peace  continued  to  reign  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A  few  years  later,  the  Ebion* 
itish  Quartodecimani  caused  great  trouble  at  Laodicea 
(about  170),  at  Rome  (about  184j),  where  a  certain  Blas- 
tus  was  at  their  head,  and  in  other  places.  Books 
against  them  were  written  by  Melito  of  Sardis  and 
ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolts,  both  of  whom  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  practice  of  Asia  Minor ;  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria and  Hippolytus  (about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century).  Of  all  these  books  only  fragments  are  left. 
That  of  Hippolytus  shows  that  at  this  time  the  Jewish 
Quartodecimani  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  here- 
tics. The  first  serious  dispute  between  the  parties  with- 
in the  old  Catholic  Church  broke  out  about  196,  when 
bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  issued  a  circular  to  the  leading 
bishops  of  the  Church,  requesting  them  to  hold  synods 
in  their  provinces,  and  to  introduce  the  Western  prac- 
tice. Some  complied  with  this  request ;  but  the  synod 
held  by  bishop  Polycrates,  of  Ephesus,  emphatically  re- 
fused, and  approved  the  letter  of  biohop  Polycrates, 
who,  in  defence  of  the  Asiatic  practice,  referred  Victor 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  John,  to 
Polycarp,  and  to  seven  of  his  relations,  who  before  him 
had  been  bishops  of  Ephesus.  Victor  at  first  intended 
to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  therefore 
issued  an  encyclical  to  the  Christians  of  those  regions, 
but  whether  be  reallv  carried  out  his  threat  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  the  words  of  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccla,  v,  24)  on  the 
movements  of  Victor  are  by  some  understood  as  im- 
plying a  real  execution  of  the  excommunication,  while 
the  more  common  opinion  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  indignant  remonstrances  against  such  a  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Iren»- 
us,  the  threat  was  never  executed. 

Thus  far  the  controversy  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  Western  churches  had  only  concerned  two  points, 
namely,  (1)  whether  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  death  of  Christ  occurred 
should  be  commemorated ;  (2)  when  the  fasting  ought 
to  be  terminated.  Now  a  third  point  of  dispute  arose, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  really  oc- 
curred. Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  of  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  original  calculation  of  the  Jews 
up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
14th  of  Nisan  had  always  been  after  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  miscal- 
culation of  the  later  Jews  that  the  14th  of  Nisan  occa- 
sionally fell  before  the  equinox.  They  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  14th  of  Nisan,  which  for  both  parties 
within  the  Church  determined  the  time  of  Easter, 
should  always  be  after  the  equinox.  As  the  year  of 
the  Jews  is  a  lunar  year,  and  the  14th  of  Nisan  always 
a  full-moon  day,  the  Christians  who  adopted  the  above 
astronomical  view,  whenever  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell 
before  the  equinox,  would  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ 
one  month  later  than  the  Jewish  Passover.  As  tho 
Christians  could  now  no  longer  rely  on  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar, they  had  to  make  their  own  calculations  of  tho 
time  of  Easter.  These  calculations  frequently  differ- 
ed, partly  from  reasons  already  set  forth,  and  partly 
because  the  date  of  the  equinox  was  fixed  by  some  at 
the  18th  of  March,  by  others  at  the  19th,  by  others  at 
the  21st  of  March.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  314  en- 
deavored to  establish  uniformity,  but  its  decrees  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  great  effect.  The  subject  was 
therefore  again  discussed  and  acted  upon  by  the  CEcu- 
menical  Council  of  Nice,  which  decreed  that  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church  after  the 
equinox,  on  the  Friday  following  the  14tb  of  Nisan. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  Church  of  Alexandriiw 
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as  being  distinguished  in  astronomical  science,  should 
annually  inform  the  Church  of  Rome  on  what  day  of 
the  calends  or  ides  Easter  shopld  be  celebrated,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  notify  all  the  churches  of 
the  world.  But  even  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  did  not  put  a  stop  to  all  differences,  and  it  was 
reserved  to  the  calculation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (q. 
V.)  to  gradually  introduce  uniformity  of  practice  into 
the  whole  Church.  Some  countries,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, did  not  abandon  their  ancient  practice  until  after 
a  long  resistance.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  uni- 
formity seems  to  have  been  established,  and  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  of  the  Quartodecimani.  The  revision 
of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  on  the  whole, 
retained  the  Dionysian  ara,  but  determined  more  ac- 
curately the  Easter  full  moon,  and  made  careful  pro- 
vision for  avoiding  any  future  deviation  of  the  calen- 
dar from  the  astronomical  time.  B}'  these  minute  cal- 
culations, however,  the  Christian  Easter  sometimes, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  CouncU.  coin- 
cides with  the  Jewish  Passover.  This,  for  instance, 
was  the  case  in  1825. — ^Mosheim,  Churdi  Hist,  i,  68 ; 
Neander,  Chun^  Hist,  i,  298 ;  ii,  301,  802 ;  Mosheim, 
Comm.  i,  523 ;  Weitzel,  Die  chisUiche  Paschafeier  der 
erstenJahrhtmder1e{lS4S);  l^ettberg,  in  Zeiischrift/ur 
kistorische  Theologie,  1832,  vol.  ii ;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  871 ;  Steitz,  in  Herzog,  Beal- 
Encyldop.  xi,  140;  Steitz,  Die  Differenz  der  Occidentalen 
tt.  der  KUinasiaien  (in  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1856).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eaater,  John,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1782,  and  located  in  1792.  His 
ministerial  career  was  "brilliant,"  and  *'his  success 
almost  unparalleled.'*  In  1787,  on  Brunswick  Circuit, 
Va.,  eighteen  hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  Church 
under  his  ministr}'.  William  M'Kendree  and  Enoch 
George,  afterwards  bishops  in  the  Church,  were  brought 
to  God  through  his  preaching.  See  Wakeley's  Heroes 
of  Methodism^  p.  219 ;  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee^  p. 
d56etal. 

Baster,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Norfolk  Co.,  Enghmd,  Sept.  21, 1800,  and  join- 
ed the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1824.  In  1830  he  em- 
igrated to  America,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  1832,  and  took  a  superannu- 
ated relation  in  1838.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
rocket,  at  Geneva,  on  July  4, 1842.  Mr.  Easter  was  a 
roan  of  great  worth,  and  a  useful  and  beloved  preach- 
er.— Minutes  of  ConfereneeSy  iii,  345. 

Eastern  Church,  a  designation  given, 

1.  Specifically  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Greek 
Church,  in  distinction  fh)m  the  Western  (or  Latin 
Church).  The  title  claimed  by  that  Church  itself  is 
KaOoXtKrj  xai  afrotrroXucrj  tKKXriaia  rrjc  dvaToXtKfjc' 
The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  See 
Greek  Church.  Bisliop  Coxe,  in  the  Churchman's 
Calendar,  calls  it  the  *'■  Grand  Trunk,  or  main  stem  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

2.  Tlie  name  Eastern  Church,  or,  more  properly, 
Eastern  churches,  is  given  to  Eiuttem  Christendom,  di- 
vided into  the  churches  named  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  their  statistics  to  the  close  of  1867,  as  far 
as  thoy  can  be  ascertained : 

1.  fhf  Greek  Church.—Runs'itL  (in  Europe,  51,000,000; 
in  Siberia,  2,600,000 ;  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cauca- 
sus no  official  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
has  yet  been  made ;  the  total  population  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  is  4,257,000,  the  population  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000;  hence  total  population  of  Russia  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  is  about),  55,000,000;  Turkey 
(inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in  Europe  and  Et;}'pt), 
about  11,500,000;  Austria,  2,921,000;  Greece  (inclu- 
sive of  the  Ionian  Ishinds),  1,220,000;  United  States 
of  America  (chiefly  in  the  territorj'  purchased  in  1867 
from  Russia),  50,000;  Prussia.  1500;  China,  200;  to- 


tal, 69,692,700.  The  figures  referring  to  Russia,  Aix9« 
tria,  and  Prussia  are  from  an  official  census;  those 
concerning  China  are  furnished  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries in  Pekin ;  those  on  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
eatimates  almost  generally  adopted.  See  Greek 
Church;  Russia. 

2.  The  Armenian  Church. — According  to  D  .  Peter- 
mann  (in  Herzog's  ReaJUEncyklopadie^  the  total  num- 
ber of  Armenians  scattered  in  the  world  is  about 
2,500,000.  Of  these,  about  100,000  are  connected  with 
Rome,  and  are  called  United  Armenians;  15,000  are 
Evangelical  Armenians,  and  all  others  belong  to  the 
National  (or  "  Gregorian**)  Armenian  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  may  therefore  be  set  down  at 
about  2,400,000.  The  great  majority  of  them  (about 
2,000,000)  live  in  Turkey,  about  170,000  hi  Russia, 
and  30,000  in  Penda.     See  Armeitiak  Church. 

8.  The  Nestorians,  including  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India,  number  about  165,000  souls,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  have  connected  themselves  with 
Rome,  or  have  become  Protestants.    See  Nestorians. 

4.  The  Jacobites  in  Turkey  and  India  are  estimated 
at  about  220,000,  but  the  information  concerning  them 
is  less  definite  than  that  about  the  preceding  churches. 
See  Jacobites. 

5.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians. — The  Copts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  200,000,  the  Abyssinians  at 
about  8,000,000.     See  Abyssinian  Church  ;  poPTs. 

Together,  therefore,  the  population  connected  with 
these  Eastern  communions  embraces  a  population  of 
about  76,500,000.  All  these  bodies  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing bishops  of  apostolical  succession,  and  consequent- 
ly all  of  them  are  embraced  in  the  union  scheme  pat- 
ronized by  the  High-Church  Anglicans.  Both  the 
Low-Church  and  the  Broad-Church  parties  dislike  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  the  Greeks,  Copts,  Abyssinians^ 
and  the  other  Eastern  communions;  liut  the  High- 
Churchmen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  a  unit  on  tliis 
subject.  An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  official  transmission  of  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  (1867)  by  the  Pan- Anglican 
S3'nod  to  all  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Schem,  in  Methodist  Quarter^  Review^  1868, 
p.  280). 

On  the  Eastern  churches,  besides  the  articles  on  the 
separate  churches  in  this  Cyclopicdia,  see  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (N.  Y. 
1867,  8vo) ;  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  ChMsrch 
(London,  1847-1850, 4  vols.  8vo).  A  list  of  the  patri- 
archates, sees,  etc.,  of  the  Eaj^tem  churches  is  given 
in  the  Churchman's  Calendar,  1868,  p.  SG  sq. 

Batixig  (properly  b=K,  akal%  la^iui).  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  did  not  eat  indifferently  with  all  per* 
sons ;  they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  polluted 
and  dishonored  by  eating  with  those  of  another  relig- 
ion or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they 
neither  ate  with  the  Eg^'ptians  nor  the  Egyptians 
with  them  (Gen.  xliii,  82),  nor  in  our  5>aviour*s  time 
with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv,  9).  The  Jews  were 
scandalized  at  his  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners 
(Matt,  ix,  11).  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats 
the  use  of  which  was  prohibited,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently eat  with  those  who  partook  of  them,  fearing 
to  contract  pollution  by  touching  such  food,  or  if  hy 
accident  any  particles  of  it  should  fall  on  them.  See 
Food.  At  their  meals  some  suppose  they  had  each 
his  separate  table ;  and  that  Jose])h,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  seated  them  separately,  each  at  his 
particular  table,  while  he  himself  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Eg^i'^ptians,  who  ate  with  him  ;  but  he  font  to 
his  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provittions  which  were 
l^efore  him  (Gen.  xliii,  31  sq.).  Elkanah,  Samuel's 
father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  portions 
to  them  separately  (1  Sam.  i,  4,  5).  In  Homer,  each 
guest  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  little  table  apart, 
and  the  master  of  the  feast  distributed  meat  to  each 
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(0^  iIt,  ta  iq.>.  We  tn  tmana  that  ttia  i» 
UiB  pnctised  in  China,  and  tbit  aany  in  India  aerei 
al  out  dTtha  ume  diah,  uur  on  the  ume  table  with 
iDotber  ptTSon.  believinf;  the]'  canoot  do  so  without 
tiiL  ind  tliii  not  only  !□  their'aVD  eonnCry,  but  when 
tnttUisg  ud  in  foreign  luida.  Tbie  ii  dao  ttie  cue 
■illi  liw  Bnhmiiu  iDil  varioua  cutei  in  India,  who 
wiil  DM  iTen  lue  a  veii»el  after  a  European,  though  he 
miT  obIt  hare  drank  from  it  waUr  recently  drawn 
onl'oti  «ell.  The  Bame  strictneu  ii  observed  by  the 
mon  urnpiiioDs  among  the  Motiacnmedans,  and  in- 
Rucea  have  t>een  known  of  every  plate,  and  diah,  and 
cnp  that  hid  been  nsed  by  Chriatiaii  goeati  beint;  bro- 
ken immediately  after  their  departare.  The  ancient 
muiDen  wbii^h  we  He  in  Homer  we  see  likewim  in 
Sni[4aR,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  entei^ 
UiomriiU.  There  waa  great  plenty,  but  little  delt- 
CKT ;  great  mpect  and  honor  paid  (o  the  gueata  by 
urring  them  plentifolly.  Joaeph  lent  hia  brother 
fieijamin  a  portioD  five  time*  larger  than  those  of  hia 
oUmlntlinn.  Samuel  Ht  a  whole  qoaiter  of  a  calf 
lefute  Sul  (1  Sam.  ii,  24}.  The  women  did  not  ap- 
far  al  table  in  entertain  men  ta  with  the  men;  tbia 
nould  have  iieen  an  indecency,  aa  it  ia  ai  thia  day 
(hnagboDt  the  East.     See  Bakqubt. 

Tht  iltbrewa  anciently  aat  at  Uble,  but  afterwards 
imittltd  the  Peraians  and  Chaldcana,  who  reclined  on 
uUe4wdt  or  divana  whilo  eating.  (See  Gier.  De  nil. 
ISir,  mfiDw  amaidi,  Lips.  1639).  Thia  mode  of  re- 
rliaio)^  at  meala  waa  common  in  the  East,  and  aiao 
uwng  the  Greeki  and  Bomani.  Under  the  Kaman 
tmptmn  the  couches  were  aometimea  made  aemicir- 
rolar.  See  Accubatiom.  At  the  present  day,  in  the 
Ejil,  Ou  custom  ia  to  ait  or  recline  upon  the  aoor  at 
mat  mi  at  other  time*  on  cmhiona.  Many  of  the 
Alain  uiF  DO  knife,  fork,  apoon,  or  plate  in  eating  their 
rinuali  (    eae  be    g    led      I  re'gn  re       d  ha 

•>  a  tpecia  privi    g  th  da      to 

niik  alu  h  u  placed  be    re        mm         ood      bo 
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cnitom,  by  no  n 
which,  however,  1  would  willingly  have  endeavored  ta 
aubmit,  but  it  waa  Impnsaible  to  learn  It  Id  the  abort 
compasB  of  twenty  duya'  viait.  Ther«  are  set  on  the 
table,  in  the  evening,  two  or  three  mesaea  of  itewed 
meat,  vegetables,  and  sour  milk.  To  me  the  privilege 
of  a  knife,  and  apoon,  and  plate  was  granted ;  hut  the 
mat  all  helped  tbemselves  immediately  from  the  disb, 
in  which  it  waa  no  nneommon  thing  to  aee  more  thaa 
Hre  Arab  flngers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  la 
extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  Dp  like  a  aheet  of 
paper,  lanaedtbrthe  purpoae  of  rolling  together  a  largo 
mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  Said  aud  vegetables.  Bat 
the  practice  which  waa  moat  revolting  to  me  waa  thia: 
wben  the  master  of  Che  house  found  in  tbe  diah  any- 
dainty  morael,  he  took  it  out  with  hie  flngeis  and  ap- 
plied it  to  my  mouth.  This  waa  true  Syrian  courtesy 
and  hospiulity,  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred, 

pointing  to  my  plate,  however,  he  had  the  goodneaa  to 
deposit  the  chmce  murael  there"  (AueorcAfj,  p.  210). 
Kieliulir's  account  is  as  follows  (Detcrip.  iif  Arabia, 
p.  b2f.  "The  table  of  tlte  Orientals  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  living.  Ai  tbey  always  sit 
upon  the  Boor,  a  large  cloth  ia  spread  out  in  tbe  mid- 
dla  of  the  room  upon  the  floor,  in  order  that  the  bits 
and  crumba  may  not  be  lent,  or  tbe  carpeta  scaled. 
(On  Journeys,  eapacially  in  the  deaerts,  the  place  of 
thia  cloth  ia  supplied  liya  ronnd  piece  of  leather,  which 
tbe  traveller  corriea  with  him,  Traveit,  ii,  37S.)  Upon 
tbia  cloth  is  placed  a  atnail  atool,  which  aervee  as  a 
support  for  a  large  round  tray  of  ^ned  copper;  on 
this  the  food  ia  served  up  in  various  Bmall  diahea  of 
copper,  well  tinned  within  and  without.  Among  tbe 
better  class  of  Arabs,  one  Auda,  instead  of  napktna,  a 
long  clntb,  which  extends  to  all  who  sit  at  Uble,  and 
wh*  h  b  I  po  tb  i  laps.  Where  thia  is  want- 
g  eac  tak  ad  of  a  napkin,  hisown  hand- 

k  ra  h       mol   towel,  which  he  always  car- 

rl     with  him  to  wipe  himself 
w  h  after  washing.     Knives 
d  forks  are  not  used.    The 
T  rks  sometimes  have  apoona 
wood  or  horn.     Tbe  Arab* 


very  unpleasant  to  a 
ipean.  Just  arrived  in  the 
,  to  eat  with  people  who 

themselves  to  the  food 


t   acquainted  with   their 

mode  of  life.    As  the  Moham- 

m  dans  are  required,  by  their 

re  igion,  very  often  to  wash 

,  -  b  nnelves,itisthereforeeven 

thia  account  probable  that 

"■dliftittohemb  pem        )rR  ook    prepare    h        ood  with  as  much  clean- 

•tit*!.  "  The  Arabs,  in  eating,  do   not  thniat  their  |  lines!  as  those  of  Europe.     The  Mohammedani  am 

■hole  hand  mto  the  dinb,  but  only  their  thumb  and  I  even  oliliged  to  keep  their  nails  cut  so  abort  thnt  no  im- 

twit  tint  fingers,  with  which  they'  take  up  the  mor- '  parity  can  collect  under  them ;  fir  they  believe  their 

»t,  and  that  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time."     The    pravers  would  he  without  any  effect  if  there  ahould  be 

fnsfBt  mode  of  eating  in  Syrbi  and  Palestine  is  thus  I  the' least  impurity  upon  any  part  of  the  liody.     And 

^'ibedby  Dr.  Jowett:  "To  witness  the  daily  fam-    Bince,  now,  liefore  ealini;,  they  always  wash  themaelvea 

Bt  haiiits,  in  the  house  in  whirb  I  lived  at  Deir  el  '  carefully,  and  generally  too  with  soap,  it  comes  at 

Kanr  (not  Tar  from  Beyront),  forcibly  reminded  me    length  to  seem  of  less  consequence  whether  tbey  help 

of  Scripturt  scenes.     The  abeencs  of  the  females  at ,  themselves  from  tbe  diah  with  clean  Ungere  or  with  a 

oar  meala  ha*  already  been  noticed.    There  Is  another  1  fork.     Among  the  afaeika  of  tb«  desait,  who  require  at 


k  meal  nothing  more  than  pilliai,  1.  e.  boUed  rict, 
vary  large  wouden  duh  la  brouglit  un  full,  aad  arDuii 
thia  ons  puty  ufler  ■nuUwr  h(  thcmselvea  till  the  diih 
ia  empUed,  or  the;  are  uitiBfied.  In  Merdin,  wber*  I 
DDce  ate  witb  eixleen  olficeri  of  tbe  Wuwode,  a  >ei^ 
Tunt  placed  htnuelf  betwe^o  tha  gueata,  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  taka  siray  tbe  empty  diabes,  and  Ht 
down  the  fall  onaa  which  other  Bervanta  brought  in. 
Ai  soon  aa  ever  the  dish  wu  act  down,  all  the  aixteen 

much  piirpi>w  that  rarely  could  any  one  help  hlmaelf 
three  timea  Thev  est,  m  the  Eaal,  with  verj-  Kreit 
impidlti  and  at  thia  meal  in  Merdjn,  in  the  time  of 
about  twent]  nimutes  we  aent  out  uiore  tban  fourteen 
empty  dishes        See  Dine. 


Uuderu  uricDtal  tNuiy  u  Uinuer. 


The  Hebnve,  like  the  modern  Orientala,  roae  early, 
■bout  the  dawn  of  the  day,  when  they  breakfHBted. 
They  were  sccnatomed  to  take  a  alight  repaat  about 
nuon  j  and  tbia  to  huabandmen  and  mechanica  waa 
probably  the  principal  meal  (1  KInga  xx,  16 :  Kulb  ii, 
14:  Lnke  xiv,  12),  Wilkinaon  mya,  "That  dinner 
waa  served  np  at  midday  among  the  ancient  Eicyp- 
ttans  may  lie  Inferred  fhim  the  invitation  given  by 
Jomph  to  hia  brethren ;  '  Bring  these  men  home,  and 
slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men  shall  dine  witb  me 
Bt  nam'  (Gen.  xliil,  16) ;  but  it  ia  probable  that,  like 
tbe  Komana,  they  alao  ate  9up|wr  in  (he  evening,  as  is 
still  Uie  custom  in  the  East."  Supper  sppeun  tn  have 
been  tbe  principal  meal  among  tbe  Hebrews,  a*  it  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  Romans 
it  anciently  took  place  alwut  three  o'clock ;  but  in  the 
£ast,aa  at  the  present  day  in  I'eraia,  about  six  or  seven 
In  the  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enfeebling  heat 
of  the  aflemoon  (iMark  vi,  ■>! ;  Luke  xiv,  IG,  24 ;  John 
xii.  2).  In  1  Shui.  i.t,  iS,  we  read  that  the  people 
would  not  cat  of  the  feast  until  Samuel  had  arrived 
and  consecrated  the  sacritice.  But  this  circumstance 
allbrda  no  evidence  of  tbe  custom  of  asking  a  bleaaing 
on  food.     In  the  time  of  Christ,  hnwever.  it  waa  cont- 

XV,  .16).     See  Mkai^tihe. 

In  closing  this  snbject,  we  may  properly  notice  the 
obligations  irblch  are  considered  by  Eastern  people 
to  l>c  contracted  by  eating  together.  Kiebuhr  says, 
"  Wlien  a  Bedouin  aheik  eala  bread  with  strangers, 
tbev  niav  trust  bia  fidelity  and  depend  on  hia  protec- 
tion. A  traveller  will  always  do  well,  therefore,  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  securing  the  friendahip 
of  hia  guide  liy  a  meal."  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
compUint  of  the  Psalmist  (xli.  9),  penptrated  with  tlio 
deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  his  own  (uailiar  friend,  in  whon 
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"uio  did  tat  r/fv^  bitad,  even  he  hath  lifted  np  his 
heel  against mel"  Hence,  in  part,  no  doubt, the  con- 
vivUlity  that  always  followed  the  making  of  a  cove- 
nant. Hence,  also,  the  severity  of  some  of  tbe  feel- 
ings acknowledged  by  Ibe  indii^nnnt  man  of  patience. 
Job,  as  appears  in  several  paaaagts  ol  bis  pathetic  ex- 
postulatiima.  It  ia  well  kuown  tbat  Araba.  who  have 
given  food  to  a  stranger,  have  afterwarda  thought 
themselvea  bound  to  protect  him  agunst  the  ven- 
geance, demanded  by  consanguinity,  for  even  blood  it- 
self.    (See  Layard'i  A'ucreA,  Sd  aeries,  p.  217.)     See 

I'o  "eat"  is  freqnently  spoken  metaphorically  in 
Scripture  of  the  enjuyment  or  pertaking  of  temporal 
or  apiritual  blessings  (Jer.  iv,  16;  Ezek.  iii,  1 ;  Rev.  x, 
9).  Wemyis'a  SgmbuL  Dirt. 
--  s.v.  Comp.  Dbihk;  TASrs. 
Baton,  John,  was  bom 
at  Kant  in  IGTo,  und  etndied 
It  Oxford.  In  162S  he  was 
made  rector  of  Wickbam- 
Market,  Suffolk,  wbere  he 
died  in  1641.  His  writings 
are  Anlinoinian.  They  are, 
Thf  Duroreiy  of  a  moit  dan' 
gfrmudtadFailh  (Lonri.  1641, 
\1mo):  —  Tht  liauyeimb  of 
fierJHtlificalim  (Lond.  liHJ, 
iUi).  He  was  imprisoned  for 
this  last  work  by  the  [.ong 
ParlismenL— Wood,  Alktnin 
OT<iniema ;  Hook,  £W.  £icy. 
iv,  526. 

Eaton,  Samuel,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  took 
his  degrees  at  Ikla^'dalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Heenterrd 
into  the  ministri-  of  the  E»- 


tsblished  Church,  li 
cama  to  New  En^iland  with  the  liev.  John  Davenport 
in  1697,  and  was  co-pastor  with  him  at  New  Haven. 
lie  returned  to  England  in  1(M0,  and  fonned  a  Con. 
grrgational  church  at  DuckenReld,  Cheshiie.  By  the 
Act  of  Unilbrmily  he  was  compelled  to  cease  preach- 
ing in  1662,  and  died  Jane  0, 1«65.  He  published  A 
lirfenct  of  nmdry  PiMilimu  imd  SrtyjOtrtM  albfftd  la 
jiittifjf  tht  C'XigrfffalioRal  Wag  (1645;  second  part. 
1646) :  —  Tkt  Us$lny  of  God  imonnalt,  or  lie  Word 
mndr  FIrih  claartd  up,  etc.  (Hi60);— FiWieaftoa,  or 
/uriA^r  Coitfirmalion  rf  thr  Hrr-ptma,  produrtd  lo 
protc  <ke  Dininili/  ofjftat  Ckriil,  dUUirted  and  mivra- 
bis  leraUd  and  abiurd  b<,  »tr.  Jokn  Kmnrh;  etc.  (1651) : 
—Trtatit  of  tkt  Oalh  ofAUeffinnreaBdCopemmt.  lAoic 
inff  ihal  li/y  Miif  not  (replied  to  1650):— 7'Ac  tiuaitrt 
futfuttd,  etc.  (1639).— Spragae,  ..JiHwii,  i,  98. 

B'bal  (Heb.  Ayfo-f,  !j-'3r,  stow),  the  nBi..e  of  one 
or  two  peraan^  and  al.'w  of  a  hill. 

1.  (Sept.  ripiAv  [Vat.  MS.  omiW],  Vulg.  ffeia/.) 
A  ynrious  reading  for  Odal  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  .loktan 
(1  Cliron.  I,  22;  comp.  Gen.  x,  28), 

2.  (ra,iit,\  v.  t,  To</1.)\  [1  Alex  MS.  Tno/JflX], 
Vu^.  Ebat.)  The  fourth  son  of  Shobal,  son  of  Seir. 
(he  Horite  of  Idumea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23;  1  Chron.  i, 
40).     B.C.  ante  1694. 

3.  (Sept.  Vttiiia\.  Josephoa  ri/?nXoc.Vulg.  ffeiol.) 
A  monntain  on  the  northern  part  of  tbe  trilie  ofEphrs- 
im,  on  the  nor(b-eas(crn  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
was  situated  the  citv  of  .Sliechcm  (now  Nablons).  in 
Samaria  (q.  v.).  S^  Millx,  Three  .VotOAi  at  IfabUu 
(London,  1864). 

1.  It  waa  here  that  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
erect  an  altar,  aettintc  up  plastered  atones,  and  re- 
cording to  the  divinely  prescribed  formula,  upon  thoae 
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who  should  prove  fkithleM  to  the  Sinaitic  law  (Deut. 
x\y  29 ;  xxvii,  4,  13),  while  the  responses  to  the  bless- 
ings were  to  be  uttered  by  the  other  dirisioa  of  the 
tribal  repreaentatives  stationed  upon  the  opposite 
moantun,  Gerizim.  Both* the  benediction  and  the 
anathema  were  pronounced  by  the  Levitea,  who  re- 
mained with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(compare  Deut  xxvii,  11-26,  with  Josh,  viii,  80-35, 
with  Joseph.  Ani,  iv,  8, 44,  and  MiUi  the  comments  of 
the  Talmud,  Sola,  36,  quoted  in  Herxheimer's  Penta- 
teuch). But,  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus  appar- 
ently laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further  appointed  to  be  the 
»ite  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erscted  to  Jehovah : 
an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones,  plastered  with  lime, 
and  inscribed  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxvii, 
2-8).  On  this  alter  peace-offerings  were  to  be  offered, 
and  round  it  a  sacrificial  feast  was  to  talce  place,  with 
other  rejoicings  (ver.  6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to 
whether  there  were  to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of 
cromlech  and  an  alter;  or  an  alter  only,  with  the  law 
inscribed  on  ite  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of 
Joiepbtts  (^AfU.  iv,  8,  44 ;  v,  1, 19),  the  former  is  un- 
h<?jatetingly  adopted  by  the  latest  commentetor  (Keil, 
C'/mmenL  on  Josh,  viii,  32).  The  terms  of  Moseses  in- 
junction seem  to  infer  that  no  delay  was  to  teke  place 
in  carn^ing  out  this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was 
to  be  *'on  the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii, 
2),  before  they  **  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (ver.  3).  Accordingly  Joshua  ap- 
pears to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the 
execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
been  dispatehed,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh,  viii, 
30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in  the  sa- 
cred story.  By  a  corruption  of  the  above-cited  texte, 
the  Samaritans  transferred  the  site  of  the  appointed 
alter  to  the  opposite  mountein,  which  has  hence  at- 
tiuned  the  greater  notoriety.     See  Gbrizim. 

2.  The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  thev  are  the  mounto  which  form  the  sides 
of  the  fertile  vallev  in  which  lies  Nablus,  the  ancient 
Shechem— Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
soatb. 

(1.)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(1)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  7), 
and  in  Josephus^s  time  their  names  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  mounto,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
Ehal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  Since 
that  they  have  been  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  (Asher,  i,  66)  and  Sir  John  Maundeville,  and 
amon'4  modem  travellers  by  Maundrell  {^hfod.  TYav, 
p.  iS2). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of  this 
view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of  the  place 
by  Moses  in  Deut  xi,  30 :  A.  V.  **  Are  they  not  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in 
the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  lieside  the  plains 
of  Moreh?'*  Here  the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley 
it»elf(i4ra&aA,  mistranslated  here  only,  "champaign'*), 
and  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the 
other  terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already 
noticed,  seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  This  \n 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  appears 
to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial  on  the 
mounte  while  bis  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp.  vii,  2 ; 
is,  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  liefore  any  account 
of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  as  Shechem. 

TWs  is  the  view  token  by  Enmbius  (On(mast'cm,  s. 
y.  r«JaX).  He  does  not  quote  the  pasMige  in  Deut., 
hut  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  bv  the  diffi- ' 
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cnlty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too  far  apart 
to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings  being  heard, 
and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict  the  Samaritens; 
add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  simply  from  hearsay  (Aeytrat),  as  to  the  existence 
of  two  such  hills  in  the  Jordan  vidley.  The  notice  of 
Eusebius  is  merely  transUted  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade 
more  of  animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (vehemenUr  er- 
ratU)^  and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance, 
but  without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  EpiphaniuB  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
tekes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Keland  (JPaltut,  p.  503^ 
4;  jV^ce//.  p.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut,  it  will  per. 
haps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination.  (1.) 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  before  an}^hing  was  known  of  the  countr}'  on 
the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated  reporte  of  the  spies, 
and  when  evei^^thing  there  was  wrapped  in  myster}', 
and  localities  and  distences  had  not  assumed  their  due 
proportions.  (2.)  A  closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as 
follows :  **  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan, 
beyond  (D'^'^nK,  the  word  rendered  *  the  backside  of 
the  desert*  in  Exod.  iii,  1)  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh?'* 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  marks  the 
site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  bui.  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to  encounter 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  their 
native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  actually  on  rec* 
ord,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6) 
and  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xvii,  18)  located  about  She- 
chem. The  word  now  rendered  "  beyond"  is  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  A.  V.,  and  it  certeinly  throws 
the  locality  much  further  back ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
the  striking  landmnrk  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which 
were  stending  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  enter- 
ed the  land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in 
Morthia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Reland,  MiscelL  p.  137  sq.). 
See  GiLOAL. 

i  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the  Sa> 
mariten  Penteteuch,  after  the  words  "  the  terebinths 
of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi,  30,  of  the  words 
*^over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is  the  more 
credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  noticed 
afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretetion  be  accepted,  the  next  verse  (31)  gains  a 
fresh  foree :  "  Far  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  [not  only 
to  meet  the  Canaanites  immediately  on  the  other  side, 
but]  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land  [the  whole  of  the 
country,  even  the  heart  of  it,  where  these  moante  are 
situated  (glancing  back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which 
Jehovah  your  God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it, 
and  dwell  therein."  It  may  also  be  asked  whether 
the  significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursini;  is  not  missed  if  we  understend  it 
as  teking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  obteined 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as  acted  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  ite  most  prominent 
natural  position,  and  close  to  ite  oldest  city--Shechem. 

This  is  e\'idently  the  view  token  b}-  Josephus.  His 
stetement  (^Ant.  v,  1, 19)  is  that  it  took  place  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esteblishment  of 
the  teliernacle  at  Shiloh.  He  has  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  mounteins.  They  were  at  She- 
chem (t;ri  X(Kifiutv),  and  fh)m  thence,  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said.  It 
will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  book  contains  no  ac> 
count  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the  country',  of 
thoiie  portions  which  were  afterwards  the  mountein  of 
Ephraim,  Esdraclon,  or  Galilee.     We  lose  Joshua  ai 
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Gilgiil,  after  the  conquest  of  the  sontli,  to  find  him 
again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of  Merom  in  the  extreme 
north  (x,  43 ;  xi,  7).  Of  his  intermediate  proceedings 
the  only  record  that  socms  to  have  escaped  is  the  frag- 
ment contained  in  viii,  80-35.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  in  Josh,  viii, 
80-35,  by  its  omission  in  both  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS. 
of  the  Sept. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each  other 
is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was  to  Euse- 
>  bius ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  and 
Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  distance  to 
wliii:h  the  voice  will  travel  in  the  clear  elastic  atmos- 
phere of  the  East.  Stanley  has  given  some  instances 
of  this  (Sinai  cmd  Pal,  p.  13) ;  others  equally  remark- 
able have  been  observed  by  those  long  resident  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  state  that  a  voice  can  be  heard 
without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separating  the  two 
spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p.  871). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim. In  Deut.  xxvii,  4,  the  Samaritan  has  Gerlzimf 
while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount 
on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah  and  the  inscription  of 
the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  basis  the  Sa- 
maritans ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Temple  and  holy  place,  which  have  ex- 
i.«ted  there.  The  ar^ments  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  Kennicott  {Dissert,  ii),  and  in 
the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775 ;  quoted  by  Ge- 
senins,  De  Pent.  Sam,  p.  61).  Two  points  may  merely 
be  glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped  no- 
tice. 1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which 
the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gerizim  that  for  blessings. 
It  appears  inconsistent  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  curs- 
ing, should  l»e  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of 
the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  2. 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of  Orien- 
tals for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their  sanctuaries, 
it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary)  that  in  building  their  temple  on 
Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  f>pot 
already  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that 
they  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in 
the  records  which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by 
the  Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  orig- 
.Inal  sanctity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  critics  of  emi- 
nence, with  the  exception  of  Kennicott,  regard  this  as 
a  corruption  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  invariable  reading  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  ancient  versions,  l>oth  in  this  paspace  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  Josh,  viil,  80,  is  *^  Eluil,"  it  seems 
strange  that  any  scholar  would  for  a  moment  doubt  its 
correctness.  Kennicott  takes  an  opposite  view,  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  and  ar- 
guing the  point  at  great  length :  but  his  arguments 
are  neither  sound  nor  pertinent  (Dissertations  on  the 
ffebretD  Texf^  ii,  20  sq.).  The  Samaritans  had  a  strong 
reason  for  corrupting  the  text,  seeing  that  Gerizim  was 
their  sanctuary ;  and  they  desired  to  make  it  not  mere- 
ly the  mountain  of  blessing,  but  the  place,  of  the  altar 
and  the  inscribed  law.     See  Samaritans. 

3.  Ebal  is  rarelv  ascended  bv  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question  may 
be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings  thereon. 
That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain,  even  from  the 
very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bartlett,  Wniks  about 
Jentsaleniy  App.  p.  251  sq. ;  and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J. 
MiXls  in  Trans,  PaL  Archrecl.  Assoc,  1855),  while  the 
mountain  is  evidently  of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  El>al  was 
more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
and  Maundrell,  in  Early  Trawls  in  Palestine,  p.  82, 


483 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  71) ;  but  this  optn« 
ion  probably  arose  from  a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the 
curse  mentioned  above.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  latest  accounts,  according  to  which  there  is 
little  or  no  perceptible  difference.  They  are  not  iso- 
lated mountains,  but  culminating  points  of  a  chain. 
Their  declivities  facing  the  vale  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  equally  rugged  and 
bare ;  the  limestone  strata  here  and  there  project,  form- 
ing bold  bluffs  and  precipices ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  slopes,  though  steep,  are  formed  into  terraces, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  For  this  reason 
both  mountains  appear  more  barren  from  below  than 
they  are  in  reality,  the  rude  and  naked  supporting 
walls  of  the  terraces  alone  being  thus  visible.  The 
soil,  though  scanty,  is  rich.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
are  olive  groves,  and  a  few  straggling  trees  extend 
some  distance  up  the  sides.  The  broad  summits  and 
upper  slopes  have  no  trees,  yet  they  are  not  entirely 
bare.  The  steeper  banks  are  here  and  there  scantily 
clothed  with  dwarf  shrubbery;  while  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  rank  grass,  brambles,  and  thistles,  in- 
termixed with  myriads  of  bright  wild  iBowers — ane- 
mones, convolvulus,  tulips,  and  poppies — spring  up 
among  the  rocks  and  stones.  Ebal  is  *^  occupied  fh>m 
bottom  to  top  by  beautiful  gardens"  (Mills ;  see  also 
Torter,  Hand-book,  p.  832).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  to-  . 
wards  the  valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of 
Gerizim  (Wilson,  p.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  observations  (Van  de  Velde,  3/«motr, 
p.  178) : 

Nahl,*  H,  above  sea,      1C72  fk. 

Gcrlxim      do.  ?C00  " above  NaWft»,  988  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  ♦* do.        Hi*iS   » 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii,  71 ;  but  see  Robin- 
son, ii,  277,  280,  note),  it  is  sufficienth'  high  to  shut 
out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Gerizim.  The 
structure  of  (xerizim  is  nummulitic  limestone,  with  oc- 
casional outcrops  of  igneous  rock  (Poole,  in  Geoffrafh, 
Joum,  xxvi,  56),  and  that  of  Ebal  is  probably  similar. 
At  its  base  above  the  valley  of  Nablfis  are  numerous 
caves  and  sepulchral  excavations.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, the  necropolis  of  Shechem  (Robinson,  iii,  131 ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii,  290).  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is 
Sitti  Sahimiyah,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  i^*  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wil- 
son, p.  7],  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported 
to  be  called  Imdd  ed-Din,  "the  pillar  of  tue  le- 
ligion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another 
saint,  called  Am&d,  is  also  shown  (Hitter,  p.  641),  with 
whom  the  hitter  name  may  have  some  connection. 
On  the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing 
the   name   of  'A»kar   (Robinson,  iii,  132).    See   Sy- 

CHAR. 

Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  serf,  and  was  born  about  775,  or,  according  to 
'  other  accounts,  about  786.  While  a  boy  he  became 
I  known  to  the  young  king  Louis,  the  son  ( f  Charle- 
magne, who  sent  him  to  a  convent  school,  and  had  him 
educated  for  the  ministry'.  As  he  belonged  to  a  serf 
family,  and  could  not  receive  orders,  Louis  set  him 
free,  after  which  he  was  ordained.  After  the  acces- 
sion cf  Louis  to  the  throne,  Ebl>o's  influence  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  817  the  king  secured  his  election  as  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Soon  after,  in  822,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  the  Danes.  His  plan 
highly  pleased  both  the  king  and  the  Pope.  The  Da- 
nish king  Harald  allowed  him  to  preach  Christianity, 
but  refused  to  become  a  Christian  himself.  Many 
Danes  were  baptized ;  but,  owing  to  some  threaten- 
ing movements  against  Harald,  £blM>  in  823  returned 
to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Compiegne  made  a 
full  report  on  his  mis«ion.  Soon  after  he  undertook 
a  second  missionary  visit  to  Denmark,  at  which  he  die- 
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posed  the  king  fiivonbly  towards  Christianity.  In 
82o,  the  king,  witli  liis  wife,  his  oldest  son,  bis  nephew, 
spd  a  suite  of  400  men,  came  to  the  emperor's  court  at 
y:ayence  and  was  baptixed.  Ihe  mission  in  Den- 
mark was  now  placed  under  Ansgar,  and  Ebbo  re- 
tained to  his  archbishopric.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  a&irs  of  the  state,  and  in  the  war  of  the  sons 
01  LoQts  against  their  father,  he,  with  most  of  the  bish- 
ops, took  side  with  the  sons.  He  presided  at  the  as- 
sembly of  bishops  which  in  838  compelled  Louis  to  do 
public  penance,  as  such  an  act,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  made  him  nntit  to  bear  arms.  But 
when,  m  8^  Louis  regained  his  power,  Ebbo  was  ar- 
rested  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  Fulda. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Diet  of  Diedenhofen  in 
835,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  of  offences  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  made  him  unfit  for  any  fur- 
ther administration  of  his  office.  He  was  again  con- 
fined in  the  convent  of  Fulda,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  death  of  Louis  in  8^0.  He  then  prevailed  upon 
Lothsire,  who  made  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  empire  of  his  father,  to  reinstate  him  as 
archbishop  of  liheims  (Dec.  6, 840).  In  May,  841,  king 
Charles,  the  brother  of  Lothaire,  again  expelled  him ; 
and  a<i,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Lothaire  did  not 
Uke  a  special  interest  in  Ebbo,  he  lost  his  archbishop- 
ric forever.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  king  Louis 
of  Germany  appointed  him,  with  permission  of  the 
Pope,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim.  He 
died  March  20th,  851.  Ebbo  compiled  an  Indiadum 
Ebboms  dt  fmmttrig  RemtntU  ecdetia,  an  instruction 
for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as  to  their  mode  of  life, 
and  an  Apohgia  Arehiepitcopi  RementU  cum  ejwdtm 
ad  gentes  gepteniriotuUea  iegatione.  They  are  of  small 
size  and  no  valne. — Her^og,  ReeU-Eneyklop.  xix,  447 ; 
Wetzer  o.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  iii,  349.     (A.  J.  S.) 

E'bed  (Heb.  id.  T2^,  tervanl  [q.  v.],  1.  e.  of  God ; 
comp.  Abda),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions, 
bare  '^Zy^Eber;  Sept.  'Iui/3^\  ;  Alexand.  MS.  AfiiS; 
Vnlg.  Ebed  and  Obed.)  The  father  of  Gaal  (q.  v.), 
who  headed  the  insurgents  at  Shechem  against  Abim- 
elech,  tyrant  judgs  of  the  Israelites  (Jndg.  ix,  26-35). 
B.C.  ante  1321. 

2.  (Sept.  QfSi^  V.  r.  Q/3^v,  Vulgate  Abed,)  Son  of 
Jonathan,  and  family-head  of  the  lineage  of  Adln ;  he 
retomed  with  50  males  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  viii, 
6).    B.C.  459. 

Ebed -jean,  sumamed  Bar-Bricha  (Son  of  ihe 
BUaedy,  an  eminent  Nestorian  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Mesopotamia  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
After  having  been  for  five  years  bishop  of  Sigara,  in 
Arabia,  he  was  made  Nestorian  bishop  of  Soba  or  Nisi- 
be  in  1290.  Where  Ebed-Jesu  pursned  his  studies  is 
n^it  known,  but  the  works  which  he  has  left  ns  show 
that  he  was  fluent  in  the  Arabic,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  and  his  dogmatical  writings  especially  dis- 
play an  extensive  knowledge  with  philosophy  and  di- 
alectics. He  seems  also  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  great  Jacobite  Bar-Hebrieu?.  His 
works,  which  are  more  than  twenty,  are  mostly  of  a 
theological  character ;  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.,  on  the  Logos,  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Faith  (pub.  by  A.  Mai 
in  Syriac  and  Lat.,  Script,  Vet.  x,  817 : — Epitome  or 
C-Mection  of  the  Ccmont  ofCouncilt  (also  published  by 
Mai) : — Canonea  xxv  apoetoUci  ob  EecUtim  ordination- 
^n  :—Ptima  chriitieake  doctrincB  IHffun/t  (a  Description 
f>f  the  Countries  that  permitted  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles) :— 23  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  edited  by  St. 
Clement : — 5  other  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  pnblbhed 
also  by  St.  Clement :  —  The  Paradiee  Eden,  containing 
^  poems,  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Henoch  and 
Eliaa,  beginning  with  the  Trinity,  and  ending  with  the 
i^esnrrecdon.  (Comp.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  iii,  1,  p.  325 
M}.)  Of  literary  importance  is  his  catalogue  of  200  Syr- 


ian writers  (ably  edited  by  Assemani,  Bibl,  Or,  iii,  1,  p. 
1-362),  at  the  close  of  which  his  own  writings  are  also 
given.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xv,  694  ;  Herzog,  iii, 
613 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii,  part  L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ebed-Jesu,  a  Cbaldauin  patriarch  and  Syrian 
writer,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  received  his  education  at  Gozarta,  and  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  place.  In  1554  he  was  elected 
as  the  successor  of  Sulaka,  first  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1562.  Ebed- 
Jesu  was  a  man  of  great  erudition;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  was  also  master  of  the  Arabic,  Ch.aldee,  and  the 
Syriac.  Many  of  the  Nestorians  were  converted  by 
him,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Chaldees  were  augment- 
ed' under  his  administration.  He  died  a  few  years 
after  his  visit  to  Rome  (1562),  in  a  monastery  at  tho 
village  of  Seert  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  from  hint 
a  poem  in  three  parts :  Sur  le  vognge  a  Rome^  le  retour 
et  la  mart  de  Sulaka ;  Poeme  a  la  louange  de  Pie  IV; 
a  Con/emon  of  Fcdth,  read  at  the  22d  session  of  the 
Counuil  of  Trent.  —  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  538; 
iii,  p.  3,  825 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  BiograpUe  Generale^  xv, 
595.     (J.  H.  W.) 

BOjed-me'lech  (Heb.  E'bed-Mt'lek,  r^^^-nar, 
sertfont  of  the  Hn^,  i.  q.  Arabic  Abd  d-MdJek,  Sept. 
'A/3^c/icXex» Vulgate  Abdemelech\  an  Ethiopian  at  the 
court  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah  firom  death  by  fiim- 
ine  (Jer.  xxxvili,  7-13),  and  who,  for  his  humanity  in 
this  circumstance,  was  promised  deliverance  when  the 
city  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  (Jer.  xxxix, 
15-18).  B.C.  589.  See  Jeremiah.  Ho  is  there 
styled  a  eunuch  (0*^*^0  ^"^K),  and  he  probably  had 
charge  of  the  king's  harem  (comp.  xxxviii,  22,  23),  an 
office  which  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  free  pri- 
vate access  to  the  king ;  but  his  name  seems  to  be  an 
official  title = King"*  slave,  i.  e.  minister.    See  Eunuch. 

Ebeh.     See  Reed. 

Ebel.     See  Talmud. 

Ebel,  Johanx  Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  mystic  and 
theosophist,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Passenheim,  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Prussia.  In  1809,  while  a  preach- 
er in  the  Established  Church  of  Prussia,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  theosophist  Schdnherr  (q. 
v.).  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Koe- 
nigsberg,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of 
enthusiastic  followers,  among  them  a  few  noble  men 
and  a  larger  number  of  noble  women.  Foremost 
among  the  latter  were  the  countess  of  Kanitz  and  the 
countess  von  der  GrCben.  In  1837,  at  the  request 
of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  him  and  his  firiend  Diestel,  which  belongs 
among  the  most  remarkable  trials  of  the  kind  in  mod- 
ern times.  He  was  in  1842  acquitted  from  the  chief 
charge  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect,  but  deposed 
from  office  for  violating  his  official  duties  by  commu- 
nicating to  others  theosophic  and  philosophical  views 
differing  fyom  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  died 
in  1861,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend  the  countess  von  der 
Grdben.  Ebel  wrote  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  cf  a 
mystic  nature,  among  which  are  the  following :  Die 
Weisheit  von  Oben  (1822) :— /)er  Tagesanbruch  (1824)  :— 
Die  gedeihliche  Erziehung  (1825) : — Bibelicorte  u.  Winke 
(1827)  i—Die  Philosopkie  der  heU.  Urkunde  (1854-56). 
A  full  account  of  Ebel,  his  doctrines  and  followers,  is 
given  in  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1868),  where  is  also  printed  for  the  first  time 
a  paper  by  professor  Sachs,  which  was  the  chief  evi- 
dence used  atrainst  Ebel.  See  also  Diestel,  Das  Zeur 
genverhdr  in  d.  Processe  wider  d.  Prediger  Ebel  u.  Diestd 
(Leipz.  1838),  and  Ernst  count  von  Kanitz  (follower 
of  Ebel),  Avfklfirvng  nach  Acienquellen^  etc.  (Basel, 
1862).     (A.  J.  S.) 
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Eben-  C;?9»  «'*«»i  ftone),  stands  as  a  prefix  in 
several  geographical  names,  which  designate  mona> 
ments  set  up  to  commenionite  certain  events  [see 
Stone];   e.   g.  Ebbn-bouan;    Eben-ezel;   Eben- 

SZER;    EbEN-ZOUELETH. 

Eben-bohan.    See  BoiiAir. 

Bben-ezeL    See  Ezbl. 

Eb'en-e'zer  (Heb.  with  the  art  E'ben  ha-E'ezer, 
^750  "ir^y  tione  of  the  kelp;  Sept.  'AflivkZep;  Jose- 
pbus  translates  Xi^og  itrxvpo^-),  the  name  given  to  a 
place  marked  by  a  monumental  stone  which  Samuel 
set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  divine  assistance  iu  battle 
obtained  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).     See 
Pillar.     Twenty  years  before  this,  the  same  spot 
(mentioned  in  the  history  under  the  same  name  by 
anticipation  of  its  subsequent  designation)  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Hebrew  hosts,  the  death  of  the 
high-priest's  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  sacred  ark 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  v,  1).     Its  position  is 
carefully  defined  (1  Sam.  vii,  12)  as  between  Mizpeh— 
"the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem— and  Shen,  "the  tooth" 
or  *'  crag,"  apparently  some  isolated  landmark.     Nei- 
ther of  these  points,  however,  has  been  identified  with 
certainty— at  least  not  the  latter.     According  to  Jose- 
ph us's  record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi,  2,  2),  the 
stone  was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a 
spot  which  he  calls  Corrhaa^  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car  (q.  v.).     Eusebius  and  Jerome  afiSrm  {Onomast, 
8.  V.  'Ai3iV(Tfp,  Abenezer)  that  it  lay  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Ashkelon,  near  (TrXr/ffiov,  juxtd)  Bethshe- 
mcsh.     Now  Bethshemesh  stjinds  on  a  low  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  rich  valley  of  Sorar.     On  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  valley,  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Bethshemesh,  are  the  ruins 
i>f  an  old  village  called  BeiUfar.     The  situation  an- 
nwers  in  every  respect  to  that  assigned  to  Beth-car ; 
and  the  name  may  possibly  be  an  Arab  corruption  of 
the  latter.     It  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Mizpeh  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
latter  province,  where  a  pursuing  armv  would  halt 
(Porter,  Handbook  for  Syr,  and  Pal,  p.  288).     But,  as 
this  is  very  far  from  the  probable  site  of  Mizpeh  (Neby- 
Samwil),  it  w  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  position  of 
Eben-ezer  at  that  of  Beth-car.     The  monumental  stone 
in  question  may  rather  have  been  set  up  at  the  point 
where  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  and  we  may  therefore 
seek  its  locality  nearer  the  Israelitish  metropolis,  pos- 
sibly at  the  modern  village  Biddu^  a  short  distance 
west  of  Neby-Samwtl  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  133, 
note).     See  Siien. 

Eben-zoheleth.    See  Zoheleth. 
E'ber  (Heb.  id.  inS,  country  beyond),  the  name  of 
five  men. 

1.  (Sept  "E/9f p  and  'Ej3f  o,  Vulg.  Heber.)  E»»er  (as 
the  name  should  be  Anglicized)  was  the  son  of  Salah, 
and  father  of  Peleg,  being  the  third  post-diluvian  pa- 
triarch after  Shem  (Gen.  x,  24 ;  xi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
18, 25).  B.C.  2448-1984.  He  is  claimed  as  the  found- 
er of  the  Hebrew  race  (Gen.  x,  21 ;  Num.  xxiv,  24). 
See  Heber.  In  Luke  iii,  36,  his  name  ('E/3fp)  is  An- 
glicized Hdber. 

2.  (Sept.  'I<u/8i/^,  Vulg.  Heber.)  The  j-ouneest  of 
the  seven  heads  of  families  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  v,  13 ;  A.  V.  "  Heber").     B.C.  782. 

3.  (Sept.  'U^^c,  Vulg.  Ueber.)  The  oldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite,  and  one  of  those 
who  rebuilt  Ono  and  Ixxl,  with  their  suburbs  (1  Chron. 
viii,  12).     B.C.  535. 

4.  (Sept.  '12/3r/f ,  Vulg.  Htrber.)  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  of  Benjamitcs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  22 ;  A.  V.  "  Heber").     B.C.  535. 

5.  (Sept.  'AfliC,  Vulg.  Uebtr.)  The  bead  of  the 
priestly  family  of  Amok,  in  the  time  of  the  return 
from  exile  under  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  20).    B. C.  535. 


Eber,  Paul,  a  companion  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
and  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Kiasiugen,  Nov.  8, 1511.    He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Anspach.     The  sudden  death  of  his  mother  caused 
his  father  to  recall  Paul  from  Anspach,  and  while  on 
his  way  home  he  waa  thrown  from  his  horse  and  be- 
came humpbacked.     In  1626  he  had  so  fiir  recovered 
that  he  could  resume  his  studies  at  Nuremberg,  and  in 
1532  he  entered  the  university  at  Wittenberg.     Here 
he  waa  employed  as  amanuensis  to  Melancthon,  with 
whom  he  became  so  intimate  that  he  consulted  him 
on  all  important  matters,  and  hence  Eber  received  the 
name  of  Philip's  Repository  {Repertorium  PhUippi), 
He  was  also  a  faithful  disciple  of  Luther.     In  1636  he 
began  to  lecture  on  grammar  and  philosophv,  and  in 
1541  he  accompanied  Melancthon  to  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
In  1644  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  grammar, 
in  1550  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1551 
rector  of  the  university.     After  the  death  of  Fdrster 
(1566)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
chaplain  to  the  royal  chapel  at  Wittenberg.     These 
positions  he  soon  changed  for  others,  and  in  1559  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate, 
and,  as  doctor  of  theology,  a  member  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  the  university.     From  this  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  Dec.  16, 1569,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  theology  and  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties*  as  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate. 
Aft«r  the  death  of  Melancthon  he  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  university.     He  took  large  part  in  the  Adi- 
aphoristic  and  Crypto -Calvinistic  controversies,  but 
always  showed  himself  moderate  and  learned.     His 
principal  works  are :  Expositio  Evangd^rum  (Francf. 
me,):--Calendarium  historiatm  (1651, 4to).:~y/arforta 
popvMjudaici  a  rtditu  ex  Bahylonico  exilio  usque  ad  uU 
iimum  ercidiumJerosolyma  (Witeb.  1458 ;  new  ed.  1662, 
and  tfansL  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch): — Un.- 
terricht  u.Bekenntn.  vom  h.  Sacrament  des  Leibs  u.  Bluis 
wueres  Uerm  (Wittb.  1562)  x—Biblia  Latina  (Vitcmb. 
1566)  i—ExpoeUio  Evangelicorum  Dominicalium  (Francf. 
1576).— Hoefer,  Noiw.  Biog.  Gener.  xr,  599  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Real.Encyld.  iii,  618  sq. ;  Plank,  Gesch.  der  pro. 
test.  Theol.  iv,  Theil  i  (Lpz.  1798),  448-525 ;  Sixt,  Paul 
Eber  (Heidelb.  1843,  and  another  book  by  the  same 
author,  Anspach,  1867) ;  Pressel,  Pavl  Eber  nach  gUich- 
zeUigen  Quellen  (1862) ;  Bibl  Sacra,  xx,  644  sq. 

Eberhard,  Johann  August,  a  Rationalistic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Halberstadt 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  was  in  succession 
preacher  at  Halberstadt,  Berlin,  and  Chariottenburg. 
The  latter  position  he  obtained  by  express  order  of 
king  Friedrich  II.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Halle,  where  he  opposed  the 
idealism  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  He  died  in  1809.  El>er- 
hard  is  a  representative  of  what  is  called  "the  vulgar 
Ritionalistic  school"  {Vulgar - Raivmalismus).  He 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological,  philosoph- 
ical, historical,  and  otiier  works.  Among  his  theolog- 
ical works  are :  Ntue  Apohgie  des  Socrates  (Berlin, 
1772,  3d  ed.  17BS)  :—Vorhereitung  zur  naturl.  Theoltigie 
(Halle,  1781)  i—Geist  des  UrchAstenthums  (Halle,  1807 
-1808) ;  and  sittenlehre  der  Vemutift  (Berlin,  1781).— 
Brockhaus,  Conversaiions-Lex.  s.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BberUn,  Anton,  one  of  the  German  reformers, 
was  bom  in  Swabia  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  cho- 
sen preacher  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  TObingen. 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  some  difllicultes,  he  wan, 
in  1519,  transferred  to  IJlm.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Luther's  writings,  and  having  adopted 
his  doctrines,  had  to  leave  Ulm  in  1521.  Repairing 
to  Basle,  he  became  very  popular,  but  was  driven  away 
by  the  bishop  of  Basle.  He  found  an  asylum  with  Ul- 
rich  von  Hutten  and  Francis  of  Sickingen,  and  wrote 
with  them  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  monas- 
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tictl  abnset.  In  1522  lie  came  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Luther  and  with 
Melancthon,  under  the  influence  of  whose  teaching  he 
wrote  in  the  same  year  his  Vom  Missbrcatche  chrisUi- 
ckrFreikeii,  breathing  a  chariUble  spo-it.  In  1524  he 
went  to  Erfurt,  where  he  preached  for  some  time,  and 
thence  to  Wertheim  on  the  Main  (1526).  He  died 
won  after.  His  works,  to  the  number  of  84,  were 
mostly  of  local  interest ;  among  the  others,  the  most 
important  one,  enUUed  Wie  tick  eyn  Diener  Gates  worts 
y«  aU  sfSMm  thmhalien  soU  (Wittenberg,  1525, 4to), 
has  seen  several  editions,  and  can  be  found  in  A.  H. 
Franke,  Momta  paslorcUia.  See  Ddllinger,  d,  Sefur- 
«a«K  etc.  1,205;  Strobel,Ziter.if«Mtim,i,865;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EwyMcp.  iii,  620. 

Ebert,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Sprottau  in  1549.  He  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  theology  at  the  university  then  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  now  in  Berlin,  and  at  one  time  its  rector 
fMffinfaiu.  So  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  that  he 
could  write  in  that  language.  He  died  in  1614.  His 
works  are,  Hittoria  Juramentorum  (Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  1588,  8vo) : — Imftitutio  itUellectus  cum  efegantia 
i\h'n\.  1597) '.—Electa  Hehma  750  a  lihro  Rdbbinico  Mib- 
ekv  Hapheninim  (IGSO,  12m6)  :—Tetr(utichtt  ffebnpa 
in  fejdtu  evangelicos,  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate^ 
xv.GWsq.    (J.H.W.) 

Eb3it  Theodor,  son  of  Jacob  Ebert  (q.  v.),  suc- 
coodwl  \\U  father  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  univers- 
ity in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  shared  also  the  hon- 
or of  being  rector  with  his  father.  Ebert  died  in  1630. 
Among  hi.s  principal  works  are,  Vita  Chrigti,  tribus  de 
emii  rkytkmorum  quadratorum  hebraicorum  (Frankf. 
on  the  Ode-  Idlo^itoy.'-rAnimaJv.psaUicarum  Centuria 
(y*l9,Ato):—3fanuductiones  aphoristioE  ad  discwrtum 
*rtkm  tecHones  xvi  (1620,  4to) : — Chronohgia  prascipu- 
orun  Lingua  Sancta  Doctorum^  ab  O.C.ad  suatn  usgue 
t^atem  (1620, 4to) : — Eulogia  jurisconsuUorum  et  polUi- 
corvm  qui  Hnguam  hebraicam  et  reMquas  orienlales  ex- 
cfiueruni  (1628) :— Ptxrfica  Bebraica  (1638,  8vo),  in 
which  the  Hebrew  metres  are  more  extensively  excm- 
plifiwl  than  in  any  other  work. — Hoefer,  Ncmv.  Biog. 
Gk.  xy,610 ;  Etheridge,  Intr,  to  I/eb.  IMercUure^  p.  874. 

Ebi'asaph  (Heb.  Ebgasaph\  7|D^?M,  prob.  a  con- 
traction for  rDX^2S(,  Alnasaph;  Sept.  'Afiiatra^  and 
AiWa^^Vulg.  ^MoMpA),  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  fa- 
ther of  Assir,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Kohathite  Le- 
vitts (1  Chron.  vi,  23).  B.C.  cir.  1660.  In  ver.  37  he 
M  called  the  son  of  Korah,  from  a  comparison  of  which 
circumstance  with  Exod.  vi,  24,  most  interpreters  have 
identitied  him  with  the  Abiasaph  (q.  v.)  of  the  latter 
pajisage;  but  (unless  we  there  understand  not  three 
fOTLi  of  Korah  to  be  meant,  but  only  three  in  regular 
descent),  the  pedigrees  of  the  two  cannot  be  made  to 
tally  without  violence.  See  AssiR.  From  1  Chron. 
ix,  19,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  son  named  Kore.  In 
1  Chron.  zxvi,  1,  his  name  is  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

Ebionitea,  a  sect  of  Jndaizing  Christians  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  very  partially,  and 
denied  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  any  time  numerous,  and  it  is 
dooblfol  whether  they  ever  obtained  such  consistency 
u  to  have  a  definite  creed. 

1.  The  Name. — The  name  is  derived  from  the  He- 
brew *f't'^^it,  poor.  This  term  was  anciently  applied 
in  derision  to  Christians  in  general  (Epiphanius,  adv. 
fioer.  xxix,  1),  and  came  later  to  designate  Jewish 
Christians  (Origen,  eont.  Celsum,  ii,  1).  Fttrst  (/>flri- 
<^  s.  V.)  makes  the  derivation  refer  to  Matt,  v,  3, 
making  ^'Ebionites''  equivalent  to  "opp'-essed  pious 
exiles"  (l8a.  XXV,  4).  Eusebius  {Hvft.  Eccles.  iii,  27> 
fancifully  derives  the  name  ftpom  "the  poverty  and 
raeanneae  of  the  Ebionite  doctrine  concerning  Christ." 
TcrtollUn  (J>e  Prmgcrip.  fftsret.  c.  xxxiii)  derives  it 
from  a  fimnder,  Ebion^  who  maintained  the  authority 
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of  the  Jewish  law,  and  rejected  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  divine  nature  of  spirit.  The  derivation  first 
above  given  is  now  generally  adopted. 

2.  History.— Domet  (Person  of  Christ,  Eclinb.  transl. 
1, 189  sq.)  traces  the  Ebionitish  tendency  as  far  back 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     **  From  that  zeal  for 
the  law  with  which  Paul  had  to  contend,  the  Judaiz- 
ing  spirit  was  led  not  at  first  to  impeach  the  Christol- 
ogy,  but  rather  the  Soteriology,  or  the  work  of  Christ. 
But  the  consequence  of  the  le^al  stand-point  soon 
showed  itself.     The  party  which  the  Epibtle  to  the 
Hebrews  had  in  view  must  have  over-estimated  the 
law  of  the  O.  T.  regarding  holy  times,  places,  act*,  and 
persons  alike,  and  have  boen  wanting  in  the  Christian 
knowledge  which  knows  how  to  secure  to  the  O.  T.  its 
abiding  significancy,  which  it  has  as  a  divine  institute 
without  imperilling  the  newness  and  conclusive  com- 
pleteness of  Christianity."     Epiphanius  traces  the  or- 
igin of  Ebionitifm  to  the  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  66  (adv.  Har. 
xxix,  1).     According  to  Hegesippus  (Hist.  Eccles.  iv, 
22),  one  Thebutis,  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  "  began  to  corrupt  the  Church 
secretly  on  account  of  his  not  being  made  a  bishop." 
"  We  find  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  in  Palestine  and 
the  surrounding  regions,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Rome.     Though  it  consisted 
mostly  of  Jews,  Gentile  Christians  also  sometimes  at- 
tached themselves  to  it.     It  continued  into  the  fourth 
century,  but  at  the  time  of  Theodoret  was  entirely  ex- 
tinct.    It  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  now  lost,  which  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew" 
(Schaff,  Church  HUtory,  \.  §  68,  p.  214). 

8.  Doctrines.— Hv.  Schaff  sharply  distinguishes  Ebi- 
onism  from  Gnosticism  as  follows:  "Ebionism  is  a 
Judaizing,  pseudo-Petrine  Christianity,  or  a  Christian- 
izing Judaism ;  Gnosticism  is  a  paganizing  or  pseudo- 
Pauline  Christianity,  or  a  pseudo-Christian  heathen- 
ism.    The  former  is  a  particularistic  contraction  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  the  latter  a  vague  expansion 
of  it"  (Church  History,  i,  §  67).    According  to  the  same 
writer,  "  the  characteristic  marks  of  Ebionism  in  all 
its  forms  are,  degradation  of  Christianity  to  the  level 
of  Judaism,  the  principle  of  the  universal  and  perpeU 
ual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  enmity  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul.     But,  as  there  were  different  sects  in  Juda- 
ism itself,  we  have  also  to  distinguish  at  least  two 
branches  of  Ebionism,  related  to  each  other,  as  Phari- 
saism and  Essenism,  or,  to  use  a  modem  illustration, 
as  the  older  deistic  and  the  speculative  pantheistic  ra- 
tionalism in  Germany,  or  the  two  schools  of  UnitarLin- 
ism  in  England  and  America.     (1.)  The  common  Ebi- 
onites, who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  embodied 
the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit,  and  were  the  proper  success- 
ors of  the  Judaizers  opposed  in  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.     Their  doctrine  may  be  reducsd  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions:  (a.)  Jesus  is,  indeed,  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  and  the  supreme  lawgiver, 
yet  a  mere  man,  like  Moses  and  David,  sprung  by  nat- 
ural generation  from  Joseph  and  Mary.    The  sense  of 
his  Messianic  calling  first  arose  in  him  at  his  baptism 
by  John,  when  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him. 
Hence  Origen  compared  this  sect  to  the  blind  man  in 
the  Gospel  who  called  to  the  Lord  without  seeing  him, 
*Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  I*     (6.)  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  whole  ritual  law 
of  Moses  are  necessary  to  salvation  for  all  men.     (c.) 
Paul  is  an  apostate  and  heretic,  and  all  his  epistles  are 
to  be  discarded.     The  sect  considered  him  a  native 
heathen,  who  came  over  to  Judaism  in  later  life  from 
impure  motives,     (d.)  Christ  is  soon  to  come  again 
to  introduce  the  glorious  millennial  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, with  the  earthly  Jerusalem  for  its  seat.     (2.) 
The  second  class  of  Ebionites,  starting  with  Essenic 
notions,  gave  their  Judaism  a  speculative  or  theosophic 
stamp,  like  the  errorists  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians.     They  form  the  stepping-stone  to  Gnosticism. 
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Among  these  belong  the  Elkesaites**  (Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i, 
§  68,  214  sq.).  The  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  teach 
a  speculative  form  of  Ebionism,  essentially  Judaizing 
in  spirit  and  aim  [see  Clementines,  ii,  p.  383] ;  and 
comp.  SchaflT,  Ch.  Hiatory,  i,  §  69 ;  Domer,  Penm  of 
Christy  Edinb.  transl.,  p.  203  sq.). 

4.  Ebionism  has  reappeared,  since  the  Reformation, 
in  Socinianism  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  other  forms  of  what 
is  called  Unitarianism  (q.  v.).  Some  Unitarian  writ- 
ers have  undertaken  to  show  that  Ebionism  was  the 
original  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church 
doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  was  a  later  develop- 
nient ;  so  Priestley,  in  his  Uitiory  of  the  Cormptiofu 
(|/*C%rwliafit^y  (Birmingham,  1782).  Bishop  Horsley 
replied  to  Priestley  in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St. 
A  Ibans  (1783),  and  in  other  tracts,  collected  in  TnxcU 
in  Controvertg  vith  Dr,  Priestley  (Dundee,  1812,  3d  ed.). 
llorsley,  in  this  controversy,  made  use  of  Bull's  learn- 
ed treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  reply  to  Z  wicker  (see 
Bull,  On  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1866,  3  vols. :  i,  116;  ii, 
876;  iii,  176  et  al.  See  also  Waterland,  Workt,  Oxf. 
184'\  6  vols. :  iii,  664  sq.).  A  far  abler  advocate  of  the 
iSocinian  view  is  Baur,  in  his  Chriitenthum  d,  dr&i  ertten 
Jahrhunderle ;  Lehre  v.d.Dre'einigkeit  Gottes;  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  etc.  Baur's  position  is  clearly  stated,  and 
refuted  by  professor  Fisher  (A  m.  Preth.  and  Theolag. 
Rev.  Oct.  1864,  art  i).  "Baur  agrees  with  the  old 
Socinians  in  the  statement  that  the  Jewish  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostolic  age  was  Ebionite.  But,  unlike 
them,  he  holds  that  we  find  within  the  canon  a  great 
departure  from,  and  advance  upon,  this  humanitarian 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person.  lie  professes  to  discover 
in  the  New  Te.<*tamcnt  the  consecutive  stages  of  a 
progress  which,  beginning  with  the  Unitarian  creed, 
tenninates  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  divinity. 
There  occurred  at  the  end,  or  before  the  end,  of  the 
apostolic  age,  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christianity, 
which  with  Baur  is  identical  with  the  Judaizing  or 
Ebionite  element;  and  this  ty})e  of  Christianity  pre- 
vdiled  through  the  larger  part  of  the  second  centur}'.'* 
(See  Fisher,  /.  c,  for  a  criticism  of  this  view,  and  for 
a  brief  but  luminous  sketch  of  Ebionism.  On  the 
other  side,  see  N.  Amer.  Rev,  April,  1864,  p.  669  sq.). 

Literature. — See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Irenrcus,  fleer,  i,  26  (Ante-Nicene  Library,  v,  97); 
Gieseler,  Ueber  die  Nazaraer  vnd  £bioniten^  in  Archiv 
fUr  A.  &  N.  Kircheng.,  iv,  279  sq.  (Leipsig,  1820) ; 
Mosheim,  Commentaries,  i,  220,  400 :  Neander,  Church 
Hist,  i,  344,  360 ;  Schliemann,  Die  Clemenfinen  (Hamb. 
1844),  p.  362  sq. ;  Ilerzog,  ReaUEncyklopadie,  iii,  621 
sq. ;  Martensen,  Dogmatict  (Edinburgh,  1866),  §  128 ; 
Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  106  sq. ;  Burton,  Ecdes. 
History,  Ij&ct.  xi ;  Burton,  Hampton  Lectures  (Oxford, 
1829),  notes  73-84. 

Zibnerian  Manuscript  (Codex  Ebxerianus, 
usually  designated  as  No.  106  of  the  Gospels,  48  of  the 
Actj*,  and  24  of  the  Pauline  Epistles),  a  beautiful  cur- 
sive Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  Rev.,  con- 
sisting of  426  quarto  vellum  leaves ;  assitmod  to  the 
r2th  centurj^ ;  formerly  belongini;  to  Jerome  Ehner  von 
Eschenbach,  of  Nuremberg,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (No.  136).  A  fac-similo  and  description  are 
given  by  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  p.  220.  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Zibdda  ('E/3c>^nr),  a  city  mentioned  only  by  Ptole- 
my (xvii,  38)  as  situated  in  the  sea-board  quarter  of 
Arabia  Pctrsea  (see  Reland,  PiUrst.  p.  463),  in  66J° 
and  30|^°,  and  marked  on  the  Peutinger  Table  as  lying 
on  the  Knman  road  23  Roman  miles  S.  of  Elusa  (q.  v.). 
Dr.  Robinson  (Rese/irrhes,  i,  287)  discovered  the  site 
in  the  modem  el-Ahdek  (otherwise  Aujeh,  ib,  p.  660), 
eiifbt  hours  from  the  site  oi'  Elusa,  at  the  junction  of 
Wady  es-Seram  with  Wady  cl-Birein  {ib.  p.  284).  It 
contains  extensive  ruins,  situated  on  a  rocky  rid^e 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high;  especially  the 
remains  of  an  acropolis,  of  a  capacious  castle,  and  of  a 


large  Greek  church,  with  numerous  walls,  column^ 
etc.,  still  standing,  and  several  wells  or  reservoir.-^, 
but  no  inhabitants  (ih,  p.  286,  286). 

Ebony  0?3rj,  hobni',  stony, i\.^.  stone-wood  [comp. 
the  Germ.  Steinholz,  *' fossil- wood'*],  only  m  the  plur. 
D'^ann,  Aofrnm'  [text  D'^SS^n  for  D*^:n'-:n,  Aoftewm'], 
Sept.  [by  some  confusion  or  misinterpretation,  see  Ro* 
senmUller,  Schol.  in  loc.]  roic  tiaayofiivot^,  Sj'mraa- 
chus  ^/ievovCfVulg.  [dentes]  hebemnos)  occurs  only  in 
one  passage  of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  16),  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  aaj's, 
"  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  iiTles 
were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought 
thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ehony.*'  See  Df- 
DAN.  The  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "  ebony"  in  all 
the  European  versions ;  but,  as  Bochart  %tAiz%  (JTuroz. 
i,  20,  part  ii),  the  Chaldee  version,  followed  by  R.  Se- 
lomo  and  other  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic versions,  render  it  by  peafintl  (pavonei).  Some 
of  the  Hcljrew  critics,  however,  as  Kimchi,  also  ac- 
knowledge that  Arabian  ebony  is  meant.  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  there  can  now  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  allude  to  Dedan  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ports  of  Aral  ia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  at  least  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  second- 
ly,  as  observed  by  Bochart,  the  terms  hobnim  and  ebony 
are  very  similar,  the  latter  word  being  variously  writ- 
ten by  ancient  authors,  as  tfiivrj,  t^tpo^,  ifStvov^  ebe- 
nus  and  hebenus.  The  last  form  is  used  by  Jerome  in 
his  Latin,  and  tfltvo^  \.y  Symmachus  in  his  Greek 
version.  The  Arabs  have  abnus,  which  they  applv 
to  ebony,  and  by  that  name  it  is  known  in  Northern 
India  at  the  present  day.  Forskal  mentions  abnus  as 
one  of  tho  kinds  of  wood  imported  in  his  time  from 
India  into  Aral)ia.  Whether  the  Arabic  name  Ite  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modification, 
as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Eastern  name,  we  require 
some  other  evidence  bef^ides  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  to  deter- 
mine, since  in  these  Greek  words  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  the  principal  terms  for  substances  with 
which  they  are  not  well  acquainted.  Bardust  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  some  as  the  Arabic  name,  abnus  as  the 
Persian.  Naturalists  have  found  the  latter  applieil  to 
ebony  in  north-west  India,  as  did  Forskal  on  the  fied 
Sea. 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (Thc- 
ophr.  Hist.  PL  iv,  6 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi,'30,  §  86 ;  xii,  4,  §  8, 
9 ;  Strabo,  x v,  703 ;  Pausan.  i,  42, 6 ;  viii,  17, 2 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  xi,  610 ;  compare  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  181).     It  is 
ver}'  appropriately  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  ivor\% 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  contrast  in  color.     Ivory 
and  ebony  are  probably,  however,  also  mentioned  to- 
gether  because  both  were  obtained  from  tlie  same 
countries,  Ethiopia  and  India;  and,  among  the  com- 
paratively few  articles  of  ancient  commerce,  must, 
from  this  cause,  always  have  been  associated  together, 
while  their  contrnst  of  color  and  joint  employment  in 
inlaid  worlc  would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for 
their  being  adduced  as  articles  characteristic  of  a  dis. 
tinct  commerce.     But  it  is  not  in  Ezekiel  only  that 
elwny  and  ivory  arc  mentioned  together,  for  DiodoniR, 
as  quoted  by  Bochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king  of 
Eg^'pt  imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  of  elwny,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.     So  He- 
rodotus (iii,  97),  Hs  translnted  by  Bochart,  says.  "iEthi- 
opes  Persis  pro  triennali  tributo  vehunt  duos  choenices 
anri  apyri  (id  est,  ignem  nonfium  erjertt),  et  ducentas 
efteni  phalangas,  et  magnos  elephanti  dent^  viginti.** 
Pliny,  referring  to  this  passage,  remarks,  **  But  Herod* 
otus  assigneth  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  saith  that 
ever}'  three  years  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by- 
way of  tribute,  unto  the  kings  of  Persia,  100  billets  of 
the  timlier  of  that  tree  (that  is,  eliene),  together  with 
gold  and  yvorie;"  and  again,  **From  Syene  (whidi 
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DKifineth  aaH  boundeth  tba  land*  of  our  empire  and 
douuiion)  KB  fure  bb  to  ths  ialuid  UeroG,  for  the  ipace 
gfSIK  milei,  Ibere  U  li»U  ebene  round  :  and  that  in 
ill  thoM  parts  betweene  tbere  be  few  other  trees  to  be 
funod  but  date-troea,  which  peradvenluro  may  be  a 
cause  that  ebt^DS  wgs  counted  a  rich  trlbats,  and  de- 
Hrrtd  tbfl  third  place,  after  gold  and  ivorie"  (Hoi- 
Iind't  PHiuf,  lii,  4).  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  tlie 
ancients  aappmed  ebony  to  come  only  from  India. 
This  »ro80  probably  from  the  passage  of  Virgil  (^Grorg. 
ii.llT):  "Sola  India  nigrum  fi^rt  ebenum."  Hut  Iho 
term  "  India"  had  often  a  very  wide  sittnilicalion,  and 
included  even  Ethiopia.  Several  of  the  ancieiiti,  how- 
ever, miatian  tntfa  Indian  and  Ethiopian  ebonv,  as  Di- 
DKorides  and  Pliny;  while  some  mention  the' Indian, 
and  others  the  Ethiopian  only,  as  Lucan  (Piun.  x,  301) : 
''Nigris  MerDfi  fecunda  colonis,  laita  comii  ebenL" 

The  only  objection  to  the  above  conclosioD  or  any 
weight  ia,  that  MmiiH  is  in  the  plural  form. 


Bocbart 


d,  that  then 


linds  of  ebony,  as  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Dios- 
Cllride^  etc,  one  Kthiopion,  the  other  Indian.  Fuller 
sld  othen  maintain  that  the  plural  form  Is  employed 
beaose  tba  ebony  was  in  pieces:  "Refertad  ebeni  pa- 
lugas,  qiui  ex  India  et  jllbiopia  magno  numero  af- 
ferebantor-  ^liKayjae  vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianns 
in  Periplo.  PMniwi  palaagat,  tat  phabaigni,  variante 
KTipten,  id  eat.  fuatea  tareles,  et  qni  navibus  suppo- 
i  idem  onns  plures  bajulanl"  (Bo- 


',:.).     Bot 
u  Shittim 


plunl  fonn.     Besides 

hy  Bocbait  (/.  c),  I 

and  snbslitnted  for  ebony: 


d  Almureim.  " 


>f  other  value 


reign 


I  also  used  In  tt 


lit,  Arab  authora,  as  stated 
n  other  words  as  similar  to 
one  of  these  is  called  ilia, 
a,  iD  tbe  plural  form  tnaiim, 
lumad  patinas  con  flcien  das." 
»  who  are  tormenteil  in  Ge- 
le  from  the  fin  after  a  cer- 
;init:  "They  will  go  forth, 
rim;"  tbat  is,  bljick.from  tie- 
Ing  burnt  in  the  fire.  That  such  a  wood  was  known 
■clUTe  Ihe  testimony  of  Dioscorides :  "Some  sell  sea- 
owaf  or  acanthine  wood  fur  ebony,  as  they  are  very 
aimiljr."  Some  critics,  and  even  Sprengel,  In  his  iate 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  read  avKa/itva  instead  of  mjaa- 

pim  dtnotes  a  tree  with  which  European  scholars  are 
acquainted,  while  auanuo  is  only  known  to  those  who 
coniult  Oriental  writers,  or  wbo  are  acqaalntsd  witli 
the  products  of  tbe  East.  Bocbart  rightly  reprstaends 
this  alleritiun  as  being  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  ex- 

tbr  modem  Arabs,  and  cites  a  notice  of  Arrian  (o  tbe 
■ame  eftci  f  Bochart,  I.  r.).  The  above  word  is  by  Dr. 
Vincent  translated  seuniuM;  but  this  is  an  herbaceous 

If  we  look  to  the  modem  history  of  ebony,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  more  than  one  soarce. 
lhBsllr.HoUiappfel,in  his  recent  work  on  Turning, 
ilMcriba  Uiree  kinds  of  ebony.  (1.)  One  from  Ihe 
UiDritius,  in  round  sticks  like  sca^uld  poles,  seldom 
nceeding  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  tbe  blackest 
and  finest  in  the  grain,  the  hardest  and  moat  beautiful. 
(1.)  Tbe  East  Indian,  which  is  grown  In  Ceylon  and 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  exported  from  Madras 
and  Bombay  in  logs  from  six  to  twen^,  and  some- 
times even  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  aUo 
hi  planks.  This  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an  inferior 
itrain  and  color  to  the  aliove.  (3.)  The  African,  ship- 
ped fmra  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  billet',  the  general 
siie  of  which  is  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  three  to 
^i  inches  broad,  and  two  to  four  Inches  thick.  This 
i<  the  lease  wasteful,  as  all  the  refuse  ts  left  behind ; 
hot  it  li  the  most  porons,  and  the  *or»t  in  point  of 
"ter.  No  Abyssinian  ebony  is  at  present  imported ; 
this,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  (o  tbe  differ- 
ent iDBtta  wbicb  commerce  baa  token,  although  it  is 


again  returning  to  its  ancient  chanmli,  tban  to  tbe 

ture  of  the  climate,  and  ths  existence  of  forests  in 

its  Iwingwell  suited  to  the  group  of  plants  which  have 
been  found  to  peld  tbe  ebony  of  tlauritius,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  the  genus  Diospyrus  of  boUniats.  Of  this 
several  species  yield  varietiee  of  eliony  as  their  keart- 
woed,  as  D.  riemim  In  tbe  Mauritius,  and  also  in  Cey- 
lon, where  It  is  called  kaiunxim.  It  is  described  by 
Ketz  "fotils  orato-laaceolatis,  ocuminutis,  gemmis 
hirtis ;"  and  he  quotes  as  identical  D.  glabrTrina  (Fr. 
Rotlb.  Noe.  Act.  Han.  ii,  MO,  Ub,  6).  D.  ebenatler 
vields  the  bastard  ebonv  of  Ceyinn,  and  D.  hirnla  tbe 
Calamander  wood  of  the  same  ialand,  described  by  Mr. 
[(oltiappfel  OS  nf  a  cbocolale-brown  color,  with  black 
stripes  ami  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  considered 
a  variety  of  ebony.  D.  Tndamayi^m  of  Dr.  Roxburgh 
[s  ths  ebony-tree  of  Coromandet,  and  is  flgured  among 
Coromandel  plants  (I,  No.  46)  ;  it  grows  to  be  a  targe 
tree  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  tbe 
Peninsula  of  India  —  in  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and 
OrUsa.  The  block  partoftbe  wood  of  this  tree  alona 
forms  ekiny,  and  is  found  only  m  the  centre  of  large 
trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  tree.  Tbe  outside  wood  Is  while  and  soft, 
and  is  soon  destroyed  by  time  and  insects,  leaving  the 
black  untouched  (Rexb.  Fl.  ind.  ii,  630).  Besides 
these,  there  is  in  the  Peninsula  of  Indian  wood  called 
hladxood  by  the  English,  and  sit-to/ by  the  natives: 
It  grows  to  sn  immense  slie,  Is  heavy,  close-grained, 

running  in  various  directions.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Oalbrrgia  iaiifMia.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  the 
aisni,  one  of  the  most  valued  woods  of  India,  and  of 
wblch  the  tree  bas  been  called  Dalbnsi,!  riiiu.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  strong,  of  a  light  grayish  hue, 
with  darker -colorod  veins.  It  is  called  litm  and 
Mkii/aan  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  is  the  name 
which  we  believe  la  referred  to  bj'  Arab  authors,  and 
which  also  appears  to  have  been  tbe  original  of  tbe 
scSEUnMs  of  Dioscorides  and  of  the  Periplus.  The 
name  may  be  applied  to  other  nearly  allied  woods, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  above  D.  bilifx- 
lia.  It  is  a  curioas  confirmation  of  this  that  ForskSl 
mentions  that  In  his  time  lUsAmn,  with  teak  and  eb- 
ony, was  among  the  woods  Imported  from  India  and 
Arabia.  It  ie  sstlefactory  to  bave  apparently  such 
competent  confirmation  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
ancient  authors,  when  we  fully  understand  the  sub- 
jects and  the  products  of  the  countries  to  which  thev 
allude  (Kitto.  s.  v.).  According  to  Sir  E.  Tenneiit 
(Ceylon,  i,  116)  the  following  trees  yield  ebony ;  Dioi- 
PSrvt  eAmun,  D.  retieulala,  D.  AemtiUr,  and  D.  Mr- 

abundant  tbrougliout  ill  the  flat  country  to  tbe  west 
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of  Trincomali,  "excels  all  others  in  the  evenness 
and  intensity  of  its  color.  The  centre  of  the  trunk 
is  the  only  portion  which  furnishes  the  extremely 
black  part  which  is  the  ebony  of  commerce ;  but  the 
trees  are  of  such  ma^itude  that  reduced  lo^s  of  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the  forests  at 
Trincomali"  (Ceylon,  1.  c.)  It  bears  a  berry  that  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  when  ripe.  The  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical, having  numerous  veins.  The  corolla  or  colored 
p  irt  is  shaped  like  an  antique  vase,  and  bears  eight 
tttamens  (Kitto,  Pict,  BibU^  in  loc.  Ezek.).  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ebony  afforded  by 
the  Diospyros  ebenum  was  imported  from  India  or  Cey- 
lon by  Phcenician  traders,  though  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  the  Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied  with  eb- 
ony from  trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia  (Smith,  s.  v.). 
See  Tyre.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Cl<ut,  Antiq,  s.  v. 
Ebenus ;  Penny  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Ebony ;  Geiger,  Pharma^ 
ceut,  Botanik,  i,  697).     See  Botany. 

Ebraldinea,  Order  of  the.  See  Fontevrauld. 

SbrardtiB,  an  author  and  theologian  of  B6tfaune, 
in  France,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th.  He  is  known 
only  by  his  writings.  One  of  the  principal  of  these, 
his  Gradsmuty  a  collection  of  rules  of  rhetoric,  proso- 
dy, grammar,  and  logic,  was  for  many  years  used  as  a 
text-book.  His  principal  theological  works  are  IJber 
aniihantis  against  the  Cathari,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Contra  WtUdenses  in  Gretser*s 
T^ias  tcriptorum  contra  Waldentea  (Ingolstadt,  1614, 
4to),  and  reprinted  in  Biid.  Patr.  Max.  (of  Lyons,  vol. 
xxiv),  and  lastly  in  Gretser's  Opera  Omnia  (vol.  xii, 
part  ii). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  iii,  625. 

Ebremar  or  Evermer,  the  third  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  l>om  at  Cickes,  near  Terouanne,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  11th  century.  Admitted  by  Lam- 
bert, bishop  of  Arras,  to  the  priesthood,  he  joined  the 
first  Crusaders,  and  was  of  the  number  appointed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  canon  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1103,  on  the  deposition  of  Daimbert  (q.  v.),  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  patriarchate,  in  which,  after  much  con- 
tention on  the  [tart  of  Daimbert,  he  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  decree  of  a  council.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Xablous  (1120),  and  in  1123  signed 
the  treaty  between  the  crusading  princes  and  the  Ve- 
netians. A  letter  of  this  prelate,  with  the  response  by 
Laml)ert  of  Arras,  is  contained  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Miscellanea  of  Baluze. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gent  rale, 
XV,  618. 

Ebro'nah  (lleh.Abromiy,  T^Vi^^V,  passage,  i.  e. 

of  the  sea;  Sept.  'EjSputvu'),  the  thirtieth  station  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num. 
zxxiii,  84,  35).  Since  it  lay  near  Ezion-Gaber  on  the 
west,  as  the>'  left  Jotbathah,  it  was  probably  in  the 
plain  now  known  as  the  Kd'a  en-NUkh^  immediately 
opposite  the  pass  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  RotiinKon's  Map 
in  Researches,,  vol.  i).  Rommel  (in  the  Hall.  Encyldop. 
i,  167)  compares  the  Avara  of  Ptolemv  (v.  17),  in  Ara- 
hU  Petraja  (66°  10'  and  29°  40'),  with  the  Havarra 
of  the  Ptutinger  Table;  a  very  improbable  supposition. 
Knol)el  thinks  {Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.)  that  the  Ezion- 
Gaher  in  question  cannot  be  the  port  of  that  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf;  for,  as  the  next  station  men- 
tinned  is  Kadesh,  this  was  too  far  from  the  north  end 
of  the  gulf  to  l)e  reached  in  one  march ;  but  this  objec- 
tion is  of  little  force,  as  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
intervals  between  the  stations.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p. 
213)  rightly  rc^^ards  Ebronah  as  merely  the  name  of  a 
^^/erryy"  by  which  the  people  perhaps  crossed  this  arm 
of  the  sea  (!),  or  where  travellers  usually  crossed  it. 

ZSbutins  CE/Sornoc),  a  decurion  (SiKapxn^)*  ^^*^ 
a  person  distinguished  for  good  judgment  and  prompt 
action,  who  was  sent  with  Placidoa  by  Vespasian  to 


invest  Jotapata  while  garrisoned  by  Josephus  (Jose- 
phtts,  IVar,  iii,  7,  8).  He  was  slain  while  defending 
Vespasian  from  a  ftirioas  sally  during  the  siege  ox 
Gamala  (ib,  iv,  1,  5). 

Eca'nus  (Vulg.  id.,  the  Gr.  text  being  lost),  one 
of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  were  selected  to  attend 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Ecbat'ana  (1  Esdr.  vi,  23)  or  "  Ecbat'akb"  (-a 
'Ei:/3arava,  2  Mace,  ix,  8 ;  Judith  i,  1  sq. ;  Tob.  v,  9, 
etc. ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11, 7 ;  xi,  4,  6;  'Ay/3ar- 
ava  in  Ctesias  i ;  Herod,  i,  98 ;  ii,  153),  the  metropo- 
lis of  Media  (Curt,  v,  81),  situated  88°  and  87°  45', 
according  to  Ptolemy  (vi,  2, 14),  and  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus  (Strabo,  xi,  622  sq. ;  Pausan.  iv,  24, 1 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyr.  viii,  6,  22;  Anab.  iii,  5,  15)  two  months  in  the 
year  the  residence  of  the  Persian  (later  the  Parthian) 
kings.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Many  of  the  best  commentators  understand 
the  expression  KP^riKa,  in  Ezra  vi,  2,  differentlr. 
and  translate  it  m  area,  'Mn  a  coffer*'  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  mi  the  margin). 
The  Sept.,  however,  give  iv  TrdXci,  "in  a  city,"  or  (in 
some  MSS.)  iv  'AfiaOd  Iv  iroXfc,  which  favors  the  or- 
dinary interpretation.  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended ; 
for,  except  these  towns,  there  was  no  place  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes  *^  which  contained  a  palace" 
(n'^'^2),  or  where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  name  Athmetha^  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but  cne 
letter  of  Hagmatana,  which  was  the  native  appella- 
tion. The  earlier  and  more  correct  Greek  form  of  the 
name,  too,  was  Agbatana  (see  Steph.  Byz.  p.  19 ;  comp. 
Wesseling  ad  Herod,  iii,  65).  Lassen  {BibUoth.  iii,  80) 
regards  the  name  as  Zendii^h,  Aghica-Tana,  "land  rich 
in  horses."  Hyde  (De  rel.  vet.  Pers.  p.  541  sq.)  com- 
pares it  with  the  Persic  Abadan,  '*  cultivated  place  ;** 
Ilgen  (on  Tobit,  L  c.)  regards  it  as  Shemitic ;  compare 
Syr.  Chamtana^  "fortress."  For  other  etymologies, 
see  Simonis  Onom.  V.  T.  p.  578  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  70. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atroputen6  of  Strabo ;  the  other  the 
metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important  province 
known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  II.  Rawlinson*s  paper 
on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the  10th  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  art.  ii).  The 
site  of  the  former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very 
curious  ruins  at  Takht  i-Sulexman  (lat.  36°  28',  long. 
47  °  9') ;  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Ilamn* 
dan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  mod- 
em Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining, when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few 
writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities, 
and  they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site.  The 
northern  city  was  the  "seven-walled  town"  described 
bv  Herodotus,  and  declared  l)v  him  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i,  98-99,  153;  comp.  Mos. 
Choren.  ii,  84) ;  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there 
that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  their  Temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Vendidad,  Far- 
gtird  II)  is  the  oldest  and  th^  least  exaggerated. 
"  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "erected  a  par,  or  fortress,  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ; 
he  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population,  «nd 
stocked  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  their 
use.     He  caused  the  water  of  tlie  great  fortress  to 


ian  rmtb  sbondantly.  And  within  th«  var,  or  for. 
Uua,  he  erected  a  toftj  palace,  encompateed  with 
mill,  ul  laid  it  out  in  many  Mparata  diTuioni,  and 
Iben  wu  do  place,  either  In  hout  or  rear,  to  command 
ud  oirrawe  tbe  fbrtreu,"  Herodotuf,  who  atcribea 
Ihi  roBDdatioQ  of  the  city  to  hla  king  Delocn,  tayi : 
"The  Medei  were  obedient  to  DeloceB,  and  built  the 
citv  noir  called  Agbatana,  the  kbIIo  of  whicli  are  of 
|,THl  size  and  ttren)^b,  riuug  in  circlea  one  within 
±t  ottKr.  Tlie  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of  the 
•Tills  ihould  out-top  the  one  l-eynnd  it  l.y  tbe  battle- 
menta.  The  nature  of  tbe  ground,  wbieb  it  «  gentle 
hill,  (ivgr*  this  arrangement  in  some  degree.butitwas 
mainly  effected  by  art.  The  number  of  the  circlea 
is  apTen,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treatimeB  atandini- 
■ilhiD  tbe  laet.     The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  ia  near- 

tbt  battlements  are  while,  of  the  next  black,  of  Che 
Ihipl  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of 

their  battlements  co«t<d  respectively  with  silver 


gold.    All 

niied  fiir  himaelf  and  bia 

Tbe  people  wen  required  to  build  theii 

direllingt  outside    tbe    circuit   of  the 

■•lb"  (Herod,  i,  9S,  99).      Fioally,  the 

book  of  JudiUi,  probably  the  woik 

ta  Aleiandrian  Jew,  professes  to  n 
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omamentatioD  wag  actually  In  ow  at  the  period  In 
quettioa  in  a  neighboring  coantry.  The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Bonjppa  waa  adorned  almost 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotui  asaigns  to  the 
Uediau  capital  (see  Babkl.,  Towek  of)  ;  and  it  dues 
not  aeera  at  all  improLable  that,  with  the  object  of 
placing  tbe  city  under  tbe  proteetiun  of  the  seven  plan- 

deacrilied.  Herodotus  but  a  little  deranged  the  order 
of  the  hues,  which  should  have  been  either  black,  or- 
ange, scarlet,  gold,  whiii:,  blue,  aUver — as  at  the  Bor. 
aippa  temple  — or  black,  white,  orange,  blue,  acarlrt. 
ailver,  gold— if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  lo  the 
planets  were  followed.  Even  the  uaa  of  silver  and 
gold  in  external  ornamentation— which  aeems  at  Rrnt 
sight  highly  improbable  —  is  foupd  to  have  prevail- 
ed. Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at 
the  southern  Ecbatana  1,1'olyliius,  x,  37,  10-l->}:  and 
there  ia  reasoa  to  believe  that  at  Boraippa  the  tiold 
The  last  two  have  and  tiWtr  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coat- 
itb  those  metals.    (See  Rawlinson,  llerodolui,  i, 


Deloces  caused  to  be  !  18o.) 


•loui  154  feel  a>«ve  ihe  pl> 
eied  both  on  its  lop  and  aides 
St  antique 
ifive  cfaanicler.  A  perfect 
formed  of  Ur^  blocks  of  sqi 

id  the  e 
ilongitsbrow;  within  therei 
inchnure,  aliogt  BOO  yards  In 
«l  and  401)  in  Itt  leuxt  di 
with  ruint.  which  clusli 
mirfcablc  lake.   Tbia  is  an  irregular  ba- 
sin, about  300  p  ic«a  in  circuit,  tilled  with  water  exqui- 
sitely clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  wbich  is  supplied 

onifurmlyittbe  same  level,  Hhatevcrlbequan^yuk- 
en  from  it  for  irrigating  tbe  lands  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilL  This  hiU  ilaelf  is  not  perfectly  isolated, 
thongb  it  appear*  so  (a  those  who  approach  it  by  the 
oHinar;-  route.  On  three  sides— the  south,  tbe  west, 
and  the  north — tbe  acclivity  is  sleep,  and  the  height 
above  the  plain  aoirorm;  but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upo 
a  hilly  tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elt 
vated  above  the  adjoining  country.  It  cannot,  thtn 
fore,  have  ever  answered  exactly  to  the  descriplio: 
of  Herodotus,  as  the  eastern  tide  could 


walls  of  cii 


vallati 


ftubt- 


ed  whether  even  tbe  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
AUbDugb  the  danka  on  these  aide*  are  covered  with 
niin«,  "no  tracea  remwn  of  any  troll  but  the  upper 
one"  (Ai.  Jnr.  x,  fiS).  Still,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  three  tides  woald  allow  Ibis  style  of  de- 
tmce,  and  aa  tbe  account  in  Herodotus  Is  confirmed 
bi'  the  Armenian  hi'torian,  writing  clearly  without 
knowledge  of  Che  earlier  author,  it  seems  beat  la  snr- 
poie  that  In  tbe  peaceful  times  of  tbe  Persian  empire 
it  was  tfaoogbt  sufficient  to  preserve  tbe  upper  enceinte, 
while  tbe  others  were  allowed  lo  fall  into  decay,  and 
ultimately  were  saperaeded  liy  domeatic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  colnring  of  Cbe  walls,  or,  rather, 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  l>een  conaidered  Co  mark 
especially  Ihe  fabnloua  cbiracCer  of  Herodotus's  de- 
x^plioir,  recent  discoraries  afaow  that  such  a  mode  of 


Tbe  northern  Eciiatnna  continued  to  be  an  impor- 
tant place  down  lo  the  13th  century  after  Christ.  By 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  known 
aa  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Caniaca,  "  the  treasure  citv,"  on 
account  of  Che  wealth  laid  up  in  it,  while  by  Clie  Ori- 
entals It  was  termed  Shii.  lU  decay  is  referable  to 
CheMngulcnnquest^cir.  A.D.  120O;  and  its  final  rnin 
is  supposed  to  dale  tnim  about  the  lAtb  or  IClh  cen- 
lurv  (A:  Soc.  Jmm.  x.  pt.  1, 40). 

In  the  ai  iBok  of  Maccal)oes  (ix,  S,  etc.).  the  Ecba- 
tana menUoned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern  city,  now 
represented  liotb  in  name  and  site  by  I/anuidiia.  This 
place,  situated  on  the  nartbern  flank  of  the  great 
mountain  called  formerly  Oroiites.  and  now  Elwend. 

known  in  history.  If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cyms, 
it  was,  at  any  rale,  regarded  from  tbe  lime  of  Darius 
HyatartHS  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Perrian  mlrapg  of 
Media,  and  as  auch  it  became  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Persian  kings  from  Darius  downwanls.  Ic  wal 
occupied  by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  ofArlwIa 
(Anian,  Erp.  .4'u-.  lil,  19).  and  at  his  decease  passed 
under  the  dominkm  of  the  Seleucidie.      In  the  wars 

and  retaken,  each  time  suS'ering  largely  at  the  hands 
of  its  cnnquomrs  (Polyb.  x.  37).  It  wiis  afterwards 
recognised  as  Che  metropolis  of  Ibeir  empire  bv  tbe 
Partbiana  (Oros.  vi.  i).  During  the  Aruliisn  period, 
from  Ihe  rise  of  Bagdad  on  Ibe  one  hand  and  of  lapa- 
ban  on  Ihe  other,  ll  aank  Inio  comparative  insignifl- 
cance ;  but  ttill  it  has  never  descended  below  tbe  nnk 
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of  a  provincial  capital,  and  even  in  tbe  present  de-  | 
pressed  condition  of  Persia  it  is  a  city  of  from  20,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  Jews,  cariously  enough, 
regard  it  as  the  residence  of  Ahasueras  (Xerxes  ?) — 
which  is  in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i,  2 ; 
ii,  8,  etc.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  ii,  106-110).  It 
id  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  peculiarities 
from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the  same  size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see  As,  Soc, 
Joum,  X,  i,  187-141).    See  Achmktha. 

Bccard.    See  Eckuard. 

Ecce  Homo,  a  name  given  in  art  to  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  suflfering  Saviour  as  described  in  John 
xix,  5:  ^*Th3n  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith  unto 
them,  Behold  the  man !"  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
subject  in  art,  dating  from  the  15th  century.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  viz.  tlie  devotional  picture,  which 
offers  the  single  head,  or  half-figure  of  Christ,  to  our 
contemplation,  as  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows"  of  the  Pas- 
sion, and  the  more  or  less  historical  picture,  which  ei- 
ther places  him  before  us  attended  by  Pilate  and  one 
or  more  attendants,  or  gives  the  full  scene  in  numer- 
ous figures.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Jamieson, 
History  of  our  Lord  in  Art^  ii,  92  sq. 

Ecohellensis  or  Echellenais,  Abraham,  a 
Maronite  scholar,  was  bom  at  Eckel,  Syria,  and  was 
educated  in  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  taught  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  In  1630  be  was  called 
to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Poly- 
glot Uible  of  Lo  Ja}'.  For  this  work  EcchellensLs  fur- 
nished Ruth  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  tbe  3d  book  of  Maccabees  in  Arabic.  He 
undertook  also  the  revision  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
texto,  and  the  Latin  versions  contributed  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.  He  returned  ai^ain  to  Rome  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Oriental  languages  offered  him  in  that  city,  and  died 
there  in  1664.  Ecehellensis's  writings  are  numerous; 
among  the  most  important  are,  Lingua  SyriaCK  give 
Chaldaicn  perbremt  Inttitutio  (Rome,  1628,  4to) : — Sy- 
nnpris  propoHforum  tapientiee  A  rabum  inscript  t  speculum 
mundum  rcprassentanSy  ex  arabico  sermone  IcUini  juris 
facta  (Par,  1641,  4to) : — Sancti  AnionU  Magni  Ep'stola 
viffinti  (Par.  1641, 8vo) : — ConciUi  Nicteni  Prafalio^  etc. 
(Par.  1645,  8vo): — Sancti  Antowi  Magni  Regulas,  ser- 
mones,  documenta,  admonitiones,  responsiones,  et  vita 
duplex  (Paris,  1646,  8vo)  :—Semita  Sapientice^  sive  ad 
scientias  comparandas  methodus  (Paris,  1 646) : — De  Pro- 
prietatibus  et  virtutibus  medicis  animaUum^  p'antarum 
ac  gemmarum^  tractaius  triplex  IJabdarrahman  (Paris, 
1647,  8vo) : — Ckronicon  orientak  nuncprimum  latinitnte 
donaium  cut  accessit  sujjpkmentum  I/istoriag  oriciUalis 
(Par.  1653,  fol.): — CiUaUfgtis  librorum  Chaldrorum,  tarn 
ecclesiasficorum  quam  profanorum^  auclore  Ifabed-Jrsu 
(Rome,  16.)3, 8vo),  with  notes : — Concordmtvi  nntionum 
chrisfianarum  orientalium  in  fdei  caiholicce  dogmate 
(Mayence,  1655,  8vo).  In  this  book  he  seeks  to  har- 
monize the  sentiments  of  the  Orientals  with  those  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Leo  AUatius  assisted  him  in  his 
work.  De  Or'gine  nominis  Papnt  .  .  ,  adeo  de  ejus  pri- 
matUy  etc.  (Rome,  1660),  and  Eutyckius  vindicatus  sive 
Respontno  ad  Seldeni  Origines  (Rome,  1661,  4to),  were 
works  written  in  the  controversy  against  the  Protes- 
tants.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generaie^  v,  621. 

Eoclesia.     See  Church. 

EcclefliaB  Domus.    See  Domds. 

ZjCclesisD  Seniores.    See  Sbxiores. 

ZjCCle^Biast^B,  the  fourth  of  the  poetical  books  in 
the  English  arrangement  of  the  0.  T.,  and  one  of  those 
usually  attributed  to  Solomon.  In  the  Heb.  Bible  it 
is  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  first  part  of  the  Hngio- 
graphi,  O'^airs,  or  fourth  division  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.     In  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  it  is  placed  be- 


tween Proverbs  and  Canticles,  as  in  tbe  A.V.  See 
Bible.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  MtgiUoth  (q.  v.) 
or  Rolls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Jews,  being  appoint- 
ed to  be  read  at  fhe  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  form 
of  tlie  book  is  poetico-didactic^  without  the  sublimity 
of  the  beautiful  parallelism  and  rhythm  which  charac- 
terize the  older  poetic  effusions  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. The  absence  of  vigor  and  charm  is  manifest 
even  in  the  grandest  portion  of  this  book  (xii,  1*7\ 
where  the  sacred  writer  rises  above  his  usual  level. 
(See  generally,  Bergst,  in  £ichhorn*s  JHbHotftek^  x, 
955-84 ;  Paulus,  in  bis  News  Repertorium,  i,  201-(>5 ; 
Zirkel,  Ueb,  der  Prerfi^,  WU- zb,  1792;  Umbreit,  Co- 
heleth  scepticusj  Gott.  1820;  Stiebriz,  nn<Ucia  Solomo^ 
riM,  Halle,  1760;  Henzi,  Ecdes.  argumentum,  Dorpat,  * 
1827 ;  Muhlert,  Palaogr,  Beitrage,  p.  182  sq. ;  Hart* 
mann,  in  the  Wien,  Zeitschr,  i,  29,  71 ;  Ewald,  Ueb.  d, 
Prediger,  Gott.  1826 ;  Umbreit,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1849 ;  Bruch,  WeisAeits-Lehre  der  Ilebraer^  Straaburg, 
1851.)    See  Solomon. 

I.  ri/fe.— The  Heb.  name  is  rtnpi  Kohe'teth,  and 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  designation  which  the 
writer  himself  assumes  (ch.  i,  2,  2 ;  vii,  27 ;  xii,  8,  9, 
10;  Sept.  ^«:icXi7<Tm<Tr^c,Vulg.  ecc^'ojr^f,  Auth.  Vers. 
'*  preacher'').    It  is  the  participle  of  b^p,  itaAa/'(cog- 
nate  with  bip,  voice,  Greek  caXcai,  Eng.  call),  which 
properly  signifies  to  caU  tigeiher  a  religious  assembly 
(hence  bnjj,  HSJlp,  a  congregation).     The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  ri.,  indicates  that 
the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  from  the  office 
to  the  person  holding  it  (so  the  Arab,  caliphy  etc. ;  see 
Gesenius,  Tfws.  Heb.  p.  1199,  1200),  and  has  thus  be- 
come capable  of  use  as  a  masculine  proper  name,  a 
change  of  meaning  of  which  we  find  other  instances  in 
Sophereth  (Nch.  vii,  57),  Pitchereth  (Ezra  ii,  67) ;  and 
hence,  with  the  sin<rle  exception  of  Eccles.  vii,  27,  tbe 
noun,  notwithstanding  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in 
the  masculine.     Ewald,  however  (^Poet.  Buck,  iv,  189), 
connects  the  feminine  termination  with  tbe  noun  ilTSrn 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license  in 
tbe  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper  name, 
appealing;  to  Prov.  xxx,  1 ;  xxxi,  1,  as  examples  of  a 
like  usage.     As  connected  with  tbe  root  bilp,  the 
word  lias  been  applied  to  one  who  speaks  in  an  assem- 
bly, and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment in  favor  of  this  interpretaticm.     Thus  we  have 
the  comment  of  the  Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer 
thus  designates  himself  **  because  his  words  were  spo- 
ken in  the  assembly"  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecdetiasies, 
note  on  i,  1);   the  rendering  'EKKXtfrnaarin'  by  the 
Sept. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Prrrf.  in 
Eccl.)^  as  meaning  ^^qui  catum,  i.  e.  eccksiam  congrc' 
gtU,  quern  nos  nttncupare  possumus  Concionatorem  ;"  tbe 
use  of  *'Prediger"  by  Luther,  of  "Preacher"  in  the 
A.V.     On  the  other  hand,  taking  bn)?  in  the  sense 
of  collecting  things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and 
led  perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  Ijook  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  tbe  chapters  of 
Proverbs,  Grotius  (in  Eccles.  i,  1)  has  suggested  £rva- 
OpourTi}^  (compiler)  as  a  better  equivalent.    In  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jabn,  and  Mendcl»- 
sohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i,  1, 
and  vii,  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement 
partly  that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of 
wise  men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  ho 
was,  by  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from 
the  facts  of  a  wide  experience.     Tbe  title  of  the  book, 
however,  indicates  that  the  author  did  not  write  only 
for  a  literary  public,  but  that  he  had  in  view  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  lx>unds  of  a  school,  but 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  its  whole  extent  (comp.  Psa. 
xlix,  2  4).    Solomon,  who  in  1  Kings  viii  is  described 
as  gathering  (bilp^)  the  people  to  hold  communion 
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with  the  Most  High  in  the  plaee  whicb  he  erected  for  1  excellency  of  the  preacher,  or  hiii  chaTming  style  which 
this  porpose,  is  here  again  represented  as  the  gaihertr ,  this  gender  indicates  (Lonnus,  Zirkel,  etc  ),  because 
F   r-~»  »  '-  ,^.      ,.j^  preacher  travails,  as  it  were,  like  a  mother,  in  the 

spiritual  birth  of  his  children,  and  has  tender  and 
motherly  affection  for  his  people,  a  similar  expression 
being  found  in  Gal.  iv,  19  (Pineda,  Mayer,  etc.);  it  is 
to  describe  the  infirmity  of  Solomon,  who  appears  here 
as  worn  out  by  old  age  (Mercer,  Simonis,  etc.) ;  it  is 
used  in  a  neater  sense,  because  departed  spirits  have 
no  specific  gender  (Augusti) ;  the  termination  n  is  not 
at  all  feminine,  but,  as  in  Arabic,  is  used  as  an  auxetis; 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.     We  believe  that  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  these  views  will  tend  to  show  their  vagueness, 
fancifulnesp,  and  in  appropriateness.      (See  Dindorf, 
Qwmodo  nomen  Cohelet  Salomoni  trUmatur,  Lpz.  1791.) 
II.  Authir  and  Z)a/«.— These  have  u.snally  been  re- 
garded as  determined  by  the  account  that  the  writer 
gives  of  himself  in  ch.  i  and  ii,  that  it  was  written  by 
the  only  **son  of  David"  (i,  1),  who  was  **king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (i,  12).     According  to  this,  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Confessions  of 
king  Solomon,  the' utterance  of  a  repentance  which 
some  have  even  ventured  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
51st  psalm.     This  authorship  is  corroborated  by  the 
unquestionable  allusions  made  throughout  the  book  to 
particular  circumstances  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
great  monarch  (compare  chap,  i,  16,  etc.,  with  1  Kings 
iii,  12  ;  chap,  ii,  4-10,  with  1  Kings  v,  27-82 ;  vii,  l-« ; 
ix,  7-19;  X,  14-29;  ch.  vii,  20,  with  1  Kings  viii,  46; 
chap,  xii,  9.  with  1  Kings  iv,  32).     Additional  internal 


(rbnp)  of  the  people  to  the  assembly  of  God.  It 
vmi,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  Solomon 
u  animsted  by  and  represents  Wisdom,he  does  not  lose 
his  individuality.  Hence  he  sometimes  describes  his 
own  experience  (comp.  i,  16, 17 ;  u,  9, 12 ;  vii,  23,  etc.), 
and  wmetimcs  utters  the  words  of  Wisdom,  whose  or- 
il^in  he  is,  jast  as  the  apostles  are  sometimes  the  or- 
gans of  the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Acts  xv,  28). 

Against  the  common  rendering  of  rt^P  ^y  preacher 
or  EccUnattes,  which  is  supported  by  Desvoeux,  Gese- 
niu3,  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Stuart,  etc.,  it  has  been  urged : 
(1.)  The  verb  bn^  does  not  properly  include  the  idea 
of  pnackinp:  such,  however,  would  naturally  be  its 
derived  import,  inasmuch  as  popular  assemblies  are 
usually  convened  for  the  purpose  of  being  addressed. 
(2.)  It  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  office  of  preacher,  which 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  is  too  modem  a 
title,  and  is  inconsistent  with  his  character,  if  not  with 
the  contents  of  the  book :  this,  however,  only  applies 
to  the  title  in  its  modem  sense,  and  not  to  the  above 
generic  view.    (3.)  It  destroys  the  connection  between 
the  desi-m  of  the  book  and  the  import  of  this  symbolic 
name:  this  again  depends  upon  the  preconception  as 
to  the  design  of  the  book ;  the  import,  as  above  ex- 
plained, is  not  imsuitable.     Moreover,  a.  Coheleth  is 
neither  a  name  of  rank  nor  of  office,  but  simply  de- 
scribes the  act  of  gathering  the  people  together,  and 


can,  therefore,  not  come  within  the  rule  which  the  ad-   gy^ence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  Unguage 


vocatcs  of  the  rendering  preacher  or  Ecclftiagtet  are 
obliged  to  urge.  b.  The  construction  of  the  feminine 
verb  with  it  in  vii,  27,  is  incompatible  with  this  view. 


of  vii,  26-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 


Kings  xi,  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 

-'"  -.-" '"» -» — r .  .    perhaps)  which  refers  iv,  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of  the 

f.  Al»stract8  are  never  formed  from  the  active  parti-  p^^p^g  against  Solomon,  and  the  popularity  of  Jero- 
eipk;  and,  d.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  to  be  found  |  ^^^  ^^  ^^  leader  of  the  people,  already  recognised 
rchert  a  concrete  itfirtt  made  an  abitract,  and  then  again  ,  ^^  ^j^^.^  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and  Preston  in  loc). 
Liken  in  apertoncU  seme.  These- objections  are  too  mi- 1  jj^^  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the  author  was, 
nute  to  be  of  much  force,  and  are  overruled  by  the  pe-  j  .^  ^^^^  hardly  be  said,  received  generally  by  the  Rab- 
caliar  use  and  application  of  this  word,  which  occurs   ^^.^^j^  commentators,  and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic 


nowhere  else. 

The  other  explanations  of  Koheleth,  viz..  Gatherer 
or  Acquirtr  of  wisdom,  and  Solomon  is  called  by  this 
name  because  he  gathered  much  wisdom  (Rashi,  Rash- 
bam, etc.);  Collector,  Compiler,  because  he  collected  in 
this  book  divers  experience,  views,  and  maxims  for 
the  good  of  mankind  (Grotius,  Mayer,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.);  Eclectic,  «X«i:riicoc»  *  »»»"«  given  to  him  in  this 
place  because  of  his  skill  in  selecting  and  purifying 
from  the  systems  of  different  philosophers  the  amassed 
ftentirocnts  in  this  book  (Rosenthal);  Accumulated  wis- 
dom—uid  this  appellation  is  given  to  him  because  wis- 
dom was  accumulated  in  him  (Aben-Ezra) ;  The  Reu- 
nited, the  Gathered  Soul—tLud  it  describes  his  readmis- 
sion  mto  the  Church  in  consequence  of  his  repentance 
(Cartwright,  Bishop  Reynolds,  Granger,  etc.);    The 
P<ni/ent—nnd  dcscriljes  the  contrite  state  of  his  heart 
far  bis  apostasy  (Cocceius,  SchuUens,  etc.) ;  An  cusem- 
hljf.  an  acaciemy-— and  the  first  verse  is  to  be  translated 
"The  sayings  of  the  academy  of  the  son  of  David"  I 
(Doderlein,  Nachtigal,  etc.) ;  An  old  man — and  Solo- 
mon indicates  by  the  name  Koheleth  his  weakness  of 
wind  when,  yielding  to  his  wives,  he  worshipped  idols 
(Simonis  Lex.  //eft.  s.  v. ;  Schmidt,  etc.)  ;  Exclaiming 
f  ire,  analogous  to  the  title  assumed  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist—and  the  words  of  the  inscription  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, "The  words  of  the  voice  of  one  exclaiming"  (De 
Oieo);  Sophist,  according  to  the  primitive  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  which  implied  a  combination  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric  (Desvoeux) ;  Philosopher  or  Afor- 
alist  (Spohn,  Gaab,  etc.);  The  departed  spirit  of  Solo- 
non  introduced  as  speaking  throut;hout  this  book  in 
tbe  form  of  a  shadow  (Augusti, Einleit  in  d.  A.  T,  p. 


writers.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  pas- 
sages bv  Talmudic  writer.*,  which  ascril»e  it  to  Heze- 
kiah  (Baba  Bathra,  c.  i,  fol.  15)  or  Isaiah  {ShnUh.  Hak- 
kab.  fol.  66  6,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  imi>lying  more  than  a  share  in  the  work 
of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  *'men  of  Heze- 
kiah"  in  Prov.  xxv,  1.  Grotius  (Pnrf.  in  Ecdes.)  was 
indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in  ques- 
tion, and  started  a  different  hypothesis. 

It  may  seem  as  if  the  whole  question  were  settled 
for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  as  to 
its  own  authorship.     The  book  purports,  it  is  said 
(Preston,  Proleg.  in  Ecdes.  p.  5),  to  be  written  by  Sol- 
omon, and  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  call  in  question  the  troth  and  authority  of 
Scripture.     To  many  it  has  appeared  questionable, 
however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a  priori  argument 
of  this  character  to  be  decisive.     The  hypothesis  that 
every  such  statement  in  a  canonical  book  must  be  re- 
ceived as  literally  troe,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
inspired  writers  were  debarred  from  forms  of  composi- 
tion which  were  open  without  blame  to  others.     In 
the  literature  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  per- 
sonated authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  dedpien- 
di,  has  l>een  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions  or  the  quasi-dramatic  represen- 
tetion  of  character.     Hence  it  has  been  asked,  Why 
should  we  venture  on  the  assertion  that,  if  adopted  by 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  have  made 
them  guiltv  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration?     The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.     A  book  writ- 


^)*,  Koheleth  is  the  feminine  gender,  because  it  re-  ,  ^^  ^y  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
fen  to  0B3,  the  imteUeetual  soul,  which  is  understood  |  canonical.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  that  need 
(Bsahi,  Bashbam,  Ewald,  etc.) ;  it  is  to  show  tbe  great  I  startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might 
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use  a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  tiie  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  &^  and  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  a  different  author- 
ship for  the  book  in  question  than  that  of  Solomon  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  discard  these  statements  of  the 
text  as  mere  literary  devices. 

They  argue  that  in  like  manner  the  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  *'  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii,  1-21),  a  claim 
to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the  absence  of  a 
Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion  from  the  Jewish 
canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  all  the  early  Christian  writers  who  quote  it  or 
refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  the  standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not 
a  few  afterwards.  But  in  reply  to  this  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  the  traditionary'  character  of  the  two 
books  is  so  different  as  to  debar  any  comparison  of 
thu  kind.     See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

The  following  specific  objections  have  been  urged 
against  the  Solomonic  and  for  the  personated  author- 
ship of  this  book;  1.  All  the  other  reputed  writings 
of  Solomon  have  his  name  in  the  inscription  (comp. 
Prov.  i,  1 ;  Song  of  Songs,  i,  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxvii),  whereas 
in  this  book  the  name  of  Solomon  is  studiously  avoid- 
ed, thus  showing  that  it  does  not  claim  him  as  its  act- 
ual author.  Yet  he  gives  other  equally  decisive  inti- 
mations of  his  identity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  work  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  partial  conceal- 
ment. Moreover,  in  some  of  his  other  undoubted  writ- 
ings he  employs  similar  noms  de  plume  (Prov.  xxx,  1 ; 
xxxi,  1).  2.  The  symbolic  and  impersonal  name  Ko- 
helefh  shows  that  Solomon  is  simply  introduced  in  an 
ideal  sense  as  the  representative  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  an  equally  tangible  ap- 
plication to  him  historically.  3.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  sacred  writer  himself,  who  represents  Solomon  as 
belonging  to  thepast^  inasmuch  as  he  makes  this  great 
monarch  say,  "/  tpcu  Or'^'^n)  king,"  but  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  king  when  this  was  written.  That  this 
is  intended  by  the  prsterite  has  been  acknowledged 
from  time  immemorial  (comp.  Afidrash  JRabba,  Mid- 
rash  Jnikut  in  loc. ;  Talmud,  Gittin,  68  b ;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  i,  12 ;  Midrash,  Ma^ise,  Bi-Shloma,  Ha- 
Melech,  ed.  Jellinek  in  Eeth  Ha-Midrask^  ii,  35 ;  Ra- 
shi  on  i,  12),  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily  require  that 
interpretation,  but  may  naturally  be  understood  as 
pimply  referring  to  past  incidents,  c.  g.  **  I  have  been 
[and  still  am]  king."  The  passable  certainly  gives  no 
support  to  the  idea  of  a  fanciful  authorship.  4.  This 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  various  statements  in  the 
liook,  which  would  otherwise  be  irreconcilable,  e.  g. 
Koheleth  comparing  himself  with  a  long  succession 
of  kings  who  reigned  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i,  16 ; 
ii,  7) :  the  term  king  in  Jerusalem  (ibid.)  showing  that 
at  the  time  when  this  was  written  there  was  a  royal 
residence  in  Samaria ;  the  recommendation  to  individ- 
uals not  to  attempt  to  resent  the  oppression  of  a  tyran> 
nical  ruler,  but  to  wait  for  a  general  revolt  (viii,  2-9) — 
a  doctrine  which  a  monarch  like  Solomon  is  not  likely 
to  propound ;  the  description  of  a  royal  spendthrift, 
and  of  the  misery  he  Inflicts  upon  the  land  (x,  16-19), 
which  Solomon  would  not  give  unless  he  intended  to 
write  a  satire  upon  himself.  These  historical  allu- 
sions are  too  vagne  to  be  thus  pressed  into  service. 
As  to  the  political  references,  we  know  (1  Kings  xi, 
14,  23)  that  insurrectionary  manifestations  did  exist 
in  Solomon's  reign,  and  were  aL'gravated  by  his  ricid 
and  exacting  government  (1  Kings  xii,  4).  It  has 
l>een  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  been  likely 
to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i,  12,  or  to  descrilte  with  bit- 
terness the  misery  and  wrong  of  which  his  own  mip- 
government  had  been  the  cau$te,  as  in  iii,  16;  iv,  1 
(Jahn,  Einl.  ii,  840).  On  the  hj-pothesis  that  he  was 
the  writer,  the  whole  In^ok  is  nn  acknowledgment  of 
evils  which  he  had  occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no 


distinct  confession  and  repentance.  There  are  forms 
of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this  half  sad, 
half  scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own  life — ^this  ut- 
terance of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is  condemned  out 
of  his  own  mouth  —  is  the  most  natural  expression. 
Any  individual  judgment  on  this  point  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  otherwise  than  subjectivB, 
and  ought  therefore  to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evi- 
dence as  little  as  possible.  5.  The  state  of  oppression, 
sufferings,  and  misery  depicted  in  this  book  (iv,  1-4  , 
V,  7 ;  viii,  1-4,  10,  11 ;  x,  6-7,  20,  etc.)  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  unquestionably 
shows  that  the  Jews  were  then  groaning  under  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  Persia.  There  are  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  the  seivant  of  to-day  becoming  the 
ruler  of  to-morrow  (x,  6-7).  All  this,  it  is  said,  agrees 
with  the  glimpses  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Persian  empire  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with 
what  we  know  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces under  ita  satraps.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
these  evils,  which  have  l>ecn  prevalent  in  all  times, 
were  alluded  to  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  writ- 
er's day.  6.  The  &ct  that  Koheleth  is  represented  as 
indulging  in  sensual  enjoyments,  and  acquiring  riches 
and  fame  in  order  to  cucerttdn  what  is  good  for  the  chil- 
dren of  men  (ii,  3-9 ;  iii,  12,  22,  etc.),  making  philo- 
sophical experiments  to  discover  the  summum  boHum, 
is  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  his- 
torical Solomon,  and  to  be  an  idea  of  a  jnucb  later 
period.  In  like  manner,  the  admonition  not  to  seek 
divine  things  in  the  profane  books  of  the  philosophers 
(xii,  12)  are  thought  to  show  that  this  book  was  writ- 
ten when  the  speculation  of  Greece  and  Alexandria 
had  found  their  way  into  Palestine.  In  short,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  bar  of  judgment,  whereby  Kohe> 
leth  solves  the  grand  problem  of  this  book,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vague  and  dim  intimations  respecting  a 
future  state  in  the  pre-exilian  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  is 
regarded  as  proving  that  it  is  Apost-exiiian  production. 
But  the  untrustworthy  character  of  these  arguments 
is  evinced  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  book  of  Job  (q. 
v.).  It  is  also  urged  that  the  indications  of  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  people,  their  formalism  and  much 
speaking  (v,  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v,  5), 
represent  in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs 
of  which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully-developed  form  in  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi.  In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance, 
there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  "T^^^V^O 
for  the  "  angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v,  6,  Ewald,  t»  foe), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms  ttk^^ 
H^n^,  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a  sj-n- 
onyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii,  7),  the  true  priest  being 
the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God's  purposes. 
Significant,  though  not  conclusive  in  either  direction, 
is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous 
prophetic  activity  or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  This 
might  indicate  a  time  before  such  hopes  had  become 
prevalent,  or  after  they  were  for  a  time  extinguished. 
It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  experience  through  which  the  son  of  David  had 
pa5:sed,  or  fitly  take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  persona- 
tion of  such  a  character.  The  use  throughout  the 
book  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Ix>rd  God  of  Israel  and  his  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indications 
of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's  life  and  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which 
afterwards  developed  into  Sadducecism  (iii,  19-21),  of  a 
copious  literature  connected  with  those  questions,  con- 
firm, it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later 
date.     It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  absence  of  any 
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reference  to  such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of 
Solomon's  writings  in  1  Kings  tv,  82,  tends,  at  least,  to 
tbe  same  oonclasion.  But  such  considerations  drawn 
a  nkniio  are  highly  inconclusive.  7.  The  strongest 
argument,  however;  against  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  this  book  is  its  vitiated  language  and  style.  It  is 
written  throughout  with  peculiarities  of  phraseology 
which  developed  themselves  about  the  time  of  the 
Btbylonisn  captivity.  So  convincing  is  this  fact,  that 
not  only  have  Grotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Dd- 
derlein,  Spohn,  Jahn,  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  Nachtigal, 
Ksiser,  RosenmiiUer,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Gesenios,  De 
Wette,  Noyes,  Hitzig,  Heiligstedt,  Davidson,  Meier, 
etc,  relinquished  the  Solomonic  authorship,  but  e^n 
rach  unquestionably  orthodox  nrriters  as  Urobreit, 
Hengstenberg,  Gterlach,  Vaihinger,  Stuart,  Keil,  £1- 
ster,  etc.,  declare  most  emphatically  that  the  book  was 
written  after  tbe  Babylonian  captivity;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  chief  rabbi  or  a  literary  Jew  to  be  found  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  maintain  that  Solomon 
wrote  Koheleth.  Dr.  Herzfeld,  chief  rabbi  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  Dr.  Philippson,  chief  rabbi  of  Magdeburg ;  Dr. 
Geiger,  nbbi  of  Breslau ;  Dr.  Zunz,  Professor  Luzzat^ 
td,  Dr.  Krochmal,  Steinschneider,  Jost,  Grfitz,  Flirst, 
and  a  host  of  others,  affirm  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
latest  productions  in  the  O.-T.  canon.  We  are  more- 
over reminded  that  these  are  men  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
is  almost  vemacnlar,  and  that  some  of  them  write  bet- 
ter Hebrew,  and  in  a  purer  style,  than  that  of  Kobe* 
ieth.  With  most  readers,  however,  a  single  intima- 
tion of  the  text  itself  will  weigh  more  than  the  opin- 
ion of  these  or  all  other  learned  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rabbinical  scholars,  who  certainly  were  not 
inferior  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  appear  to  have' 
foand  no  difficulty  in  attributing  this  book  to  Solo- 
mon. Most  of  those  above  enumerated  are  of  very 
questionable  sentiments  on  a  point  like  this,  and  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large,  if  not- equal, 
amoant  of  learning  has  been  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
ffiile.  The  last  of  the  above  objections,  however,  de- 
serves a  more  minute  consideration. 

Many  opponents  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  £c- 
clesiastes  lijave  certainly  gone  much  too  far  in  their 
assertions  respecting  the  impurity  of  its  language. 
The  Gradsma  which  Zirkle  thought  that  he  had  found 
have  now  generally  been  given  up.  The  Rabbinisms 
likewise  could  not  stand  the  proof.  The  words,  signi- 
fications, and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Chaldaisms,  an 
abondance  of  which  Knob«l  gathered,  require,  as 
HTzfeld  has  shown  (in  his  CommerUartf,  published  at 
Braanschwei^,  1838,  p.  13  sq.),  to  be  much  sifted.  Ac- 
corciing  to  Herzfeld,  there  are  in  Ecclesiastes  not  more 
than  between  eleven  and  fifteen  *' young  Hebrew"  ex- 
pressions and  constructions,  and  between  eight  and 
t«n  Chaldaisms.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the 
hook  does  not  belong  to  the  productions  of  the  first, 
hnt  rather  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
Knage.  This  alone  would  not  fully  disprove  the  au- 
thorship of  Solomon,  for  it  would  not  necessarily  throw 
the  production  into  tbe  latest  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. We  could  suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philo- 
sophical work,  found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  be 
in»afBdent,  and  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  Chal- 
<iaizing  popular  dialect,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
(^>k-language  was  entirely  displaced.  This  supposi- 
tion could  not  be  rejected  a  priori^  since  almost  every 
one  of  the  Hebrew*  authors  before  the  exile  did  the 
»me,  although  in  a  le»s  degree.  It  has  been  thought, 
ti^vever,  that  the  striking  difference  between  the  Ihu- 
iCnage  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  language  of  tbe  Prov- 
(■rbs  renders  that  explanation  quite  inadmissible.  This 
difference  would  prove  little  if  the  two  books  belonged 
ti  two  entirely  different  classes  of  literature — tliat  is, 
if  Ecclesiastes  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Proverbs 
M  the  Song  of  Solomon  does ;  but  since  Ecclesiastes 
»n<l  the  Pit)verb8  belong  essentially  to  the  same  class, 


the  argument  taken  from  the  difference  of  style  can 
only  be  avoided  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  great- 
er age  in  the  writer.  The  occurrence  of  Chaldee  words 
and  forms  in  any  Hebrew  document  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  and  invariable  indication  of  lateness  of  compo- 
sition. We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  archaisms, 
and  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  poetic  style,  from 
Chaldaisms  of  the  later  period.  Moreover,  the  He- 
brew writings  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  be- 
ing so  few  in  number,  it  is  of  course  much  more  diffi- 
cult decisively  to  determine  the  period  to  which  any 
of  these  writings  belongs  by  the  peculiar  form  of  lan- 
guage which  it  presents,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  preserved  to  us  a  larger  number  of  docu- 
ments of  different  ages  to  assist  us  in  forming  our  de- 
cision. Still,  from  the  materials  within  our  reach, 
scanty  though  they  are,  we  would  naturally  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
not  altogether  certain,  indeed,  but  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  an  early  date ;  for  it  needs  but  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  book  to  convince  us  that  in  language  and 
style  it  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  other  writings 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  latest  books  of  the  0!d  Testament.  (1.) 
One  class  of  words  employed  by  the  writer  of  Ecclesi- 
astes we  find  rarefy  employed  in  the  earlier  books  of 
Scripture, /re^/en//^  in  the  later,  i.  e.  in  those  written 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.     Thus  aho' 

lat",  abd,  he  ruled  (Eccles.  u,  19;  v,  18;  vi,  2;  viii, 
9),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Nehemiah  and  Esther. 
The  derived  noun  'Y^'^^V,  thUtcn',  rule  (ch.  viii,  4, 8), 
is  found  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel ;  but  13'^^lb, 
thaUU^^  ruler,  appears  once  in  the  earlier  Scriptures 
(Gen.  xlii,  6).  Under  this  head  may  also  be  men- 
tioned r^llbp,  malkuth\  langdom  (ch.  iv,  14),  rare  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures,  but  found  above  forty  times  in 
Esther  and  Daniel;  and  «13'^7?f  fnedinah%  province 
(ch.  ii,  8 ;  v,  7),  which  appears  also  in  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  likewise 
in  1  Kings  xx,  14-19,  where  *'  princes  of  the  provinces" 
are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of  king  Ahab,  but 
in  none  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  (2.)  A  second  class 
includes  those  words  which  are  never  found  in  anv  He- 
brew  writing  of  earlier  date  than  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, but  are  found  in  tbe  later  books :  as  I'CT,  ze- 
manfy  tet  time  (ch.  iii,  1)=*75'^^»  which  we  meet  with 
in  Hebrew  only  in  Neh.  ii,  6  and  Esth.  ix,  27, 81,  but 
in  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  the  Targums  frequent- 
ly ;  DJtlD,  jnthgam',,  sentence  (chap,  viii,  11),  which  ap- 
pears in  Hebrew  only  in  Esth.  i,  20,  but  in  Chaldee 
frequently.  (If  this  word  be,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, of  Persian  origin,  its  appearance  only  in  tbe 
later  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted  for.  See 
Rddiger's  Addit'ons  to  Gesenius^s  7^Jtauru».)  ^^"^j 
madda'  (ch.  x,  20),  a  derivative  of  3?^^,  to  knoWj  found 
only  in  2  Chron.  and  Daniel,  and  also  in  Chaldee ;  and 
the  particles  Ji*8<,  iUu\  if  {ch,  vi,  6),  and  '23,  heken^^ 
(hen,  so  (ch.  viii,  10),  found  in  no  earlier  Hebrew  book 
than  Esther.  From  this  enumeration  it  appears  that 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  resembles  the  book  of  Esther 
in  some  of  the  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  lan- 
guage. (3.)  A  third  class  embraces  those  words  which 
are  not  found  even  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest 
period,  but  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or 
in  the  Targums,  as  'j'i'^n^  yithron',  profit,  which  is 
used  nine  times  in  Ecclesiastes,  never  in  any  other 
scriptural  writing,  but  frequently  in  the  Targums,  un- 
der the  slightly  modified  form  yuthran ;  so  also  "^SS, 
kebar'f  already,  long  ago,  which  recurs  eight  times  in 
this  book ;  " i^P,  takan  (ch.  i,  15 ;  vii,  13 ;  xii,  9).  found 
also  in  Chaldee  (Dan.  iv,  83,  etc.);  ri"";,  reuth',  de- 
sire^  recurring  five  times,  and  also  in  the  Chaldee  por* 
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tions  of  Ezra ;  ''p'^5^  (chap,  i,  17,  etc.),  "CJ?  (ch.  i,  18, 
etc.))  yo^^  (ch.  X,  8).  (4.)  Other  peculiarities,  such 
as  the  frequent  use  of  the  participle,  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  the  "vao  consecutive,*'  the  various  uses  of  the 
relative  particle,  concur  with  the  characteristics  al- 
ready noted  in  affixing  to  the  language  and  style  of 
this  book  the  stamp  of  that  transition  period  when  the 
Hebrew  language,  soon  about  to  give  place  to  the 
Chaldee,  had  already  lost  its  ancient  purity,  and  be- 
come debased  by  the  absorption  of  many  Chaldee  ele- 
ments. The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms  again,  char- 
acteristic of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as 
belonging  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 
The  answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  Eccles,  p.  7),  (a) 
that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  forms 
may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew, 
though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant 
writings ;  and  (6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  mav  have  learned 
them  from  his  '*  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries.  (See  Da- 
vidson, Home's  Introd,  new  ed.  ii,  787).  - 

As  to  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  these  arguments  of 
recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  traditional 
belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  belief  might  almost  l>e  content  to  rest 
their  case  upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  op- 
ponents. On  the  assumption  that  the  book  belongs, 
not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  captivity,  tjie  dates  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  occupy  a  range  of  more  than  300  years. 
Grotius  supposes  Zerubbabcl  to  be  referred  to  in  xii, 
11,  as  the  "One  Shepherd"  (Comm.  in  Eeclfs.  in  loc), 
and  so  far  agrees  with  Keil  (JEwUitung  in  das  A.  T.). 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ew- 
ald  and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period 
of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedoni- 
an rule ;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ.  B.C. 
204 ;  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  different  periods  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned : 

B.r, 

Nachtlgul,  between  Solomon  and  Jeremiah 0T5-588 

Hchmidi,  Jnhn,  etc.,betwe.  n  MHna9f>eh  nnd  ZedekUh  6^9-r>SS 
Gn>tiui',KAli»er,lCichhom,  etc,  shortly  after  the  exile  ^S6-6(M) 

Umbiidt,  the  Pep^ian  period ft3R-.^^3 

Van  der  Uardt,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  II  and  Darius  464-404 
Roffenmtiller,  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the 

Great 4Vt.S33 

llengntenberg,  Stuart,  Keil 433 

Kwald,  a  oentiiry  before  Alexander  the  Great -ISO 

Gerlach,  about  the  year 400 

De  NN'ette,  Knobel,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  and 

the  beprlnning  of  the  Mnce<1onlan  period 060-300 

Bergnt,  dtirin)?  Alexander'^  sojourn  in  Pnlctine 333 

B  Ttholdt,  between  Alexander  itud  Ant.  Epiphanefl  . .  3^^3-164 

Zlrkpl,the  Syrian  period SIS-IW 

llitzig,  about  the  year 204 

Supposing  it  were  proved  that  Solomon  is  only  in- 
troduced as  the  speaker,  the  question  uri.Hcs  why  the 
author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is,  that 
Solomon,  among  the  Israelites,  had,  as  it  were,  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom,  and  liencc  the  author  was  in- 
duced to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that  wisdom  which 
he  intended  to  proclaim,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion  of  forging  a  supposititious  volume.  This  reply 
contains  some  truth,  but  it  docs  not  exhaust  the  mat- 
ter. The  chief  oliject  of  the  author  was  to  communi- 
cate wisdom  in  general ;  but  next  to  this,  as  appears 
from  ch.  i,  12  sq.,  he  intended  to  inculcate  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuit.  Now,  from  the  mouth  of  no  one 
could  more  aptly  proceed  the  proclamation  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  all  earthly  things  than  from  the  month  of 
Solomon,  who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness ; 
at  whose  command  wcro  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance,  and  who  had  therefore  full  op[)ortuni- 
ty  to  czporience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is  earthly. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  traditionary  view 
that  Solomon  was  the  author,  we  avoid  all  these  doubt- 
ful expedients  and  pious  frauds ;  and,  as  no  other  can- 
didate appears,  we  shall  be  safest  in  coinciding  with 
that  ancient  opinion.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  may 
lie  explained  (as  in  the  book  of  Job)  by  supposing  that 
the  work  was  Mrritten  by  Solomon  during  a  season  of 
penitence  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  edited  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  at  a  later  period,  pei  haps  by  Ezra. 

III.  Canonicify. — ^The  earliest  catalogues  which  the 
Jews  have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  sacred  writings 
give  this  book  as  forming  part  of  the  canon  (Mishna, 
Yadainij  iii,  5 ;  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  14).  All  the 
ancient  versions,  therefore — viz.  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  made  before  the  Christian  lera;  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  which  belong  to 
the  second  century  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  cat- 
alogue of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (fl.  A.D.  170) — in- 
clude Ecclesiastes.  Some  singular  passages  in  the 
Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitating,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
questioned  how  far  the  book  was  one  which  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  place  among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read 
publicly.  Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna, 
Shabbath,  c.  x,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p. 
74 ;  Midrash,  fol.  114  a ;  Preston,  p.  18)  that  "  the  wise 
men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Koheleth,  because  they 
found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,"  and  **  words  con- 
tradictory to  each  other;'*  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
secrete  !t  was  **  because  its  beginning  and  end  were 
consistent  with  the  law ;"  that  when  they  examined  it 
more  carefully  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  *^  We  have 
looked  closelv  into  the  book  Koheleth^  and  discovered 
a  meaning  in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages 
is  of  course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan 
and  teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  a'e  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  commended 
itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  generation  either  on 
account  of  the  external  authority  by  which  it  waa 
sanctioned,  or  because  they  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
its  meaning,  and  were  less  startled  by  its  apparent  dif- 
ficulties. (See  Bab,  MegUa,  7,  a; 'Bab.  Talm.  Sab^ 
bnih^  80,  a ;  Midrash,  Vayikra  Rabba^  xxviii ;  Mishna, 
Edayoth,  v,  8 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  xii,  18.)  Traces  of 
this  controversy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discus- 
sion between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Uillel,  turn- 
ing on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by  R. 
Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv,  84 S)). 

Within  the  Christian  Church,  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
was  denied  by  Theodoms  of  Mopsuestia.  In  recent 
times,  the  accusers  of  Ecclesiastes  have  been  Augufti, 
De  Wette,  and  Knobel ;  but  their  accusations  are  baf  ed 
on  mere  misunderstandings.  They  are  especially  as 
follows :  (1 .)  The  author  is  said  to  Incline  towards  a 
moral  epicurism.  All  his  ethical  admonitions  and 
doctrines  tend  to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  But  let  us  consider  above  all  what  tendency 
and  disposition  it  is  to  which  the  author  addre.«ses  his 
admonition,  serenely  and  contentedly  to  enjoy  Gcd's 
gifts.  He  addresses  this  admonition  to  that  fpccula- 
tion  which  will  not  rest  before  it  has  penetrated  the 
whole  depth  of  the  inscrutable  councils  of  God ;  to 
that  murmuring  which  bewails  the  badness  of  times, 
and  quarrels  with  God  about  the  sufferings  of  our  ter- 
rene existence;  to  that  gloomy  piety  which  weari<-s 
itself  in  imaginar}*^  good  works  and  external  strictneFs, 
with  a  view  to  wrest  salvation  from  God;  to  that  av- 
arice which  gathers,  not  know  ing  for  whom ;  making 
the  means  of  existence  our  highest  aim ;  building  upon 
an  uncertain  futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God 
alone.  When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks 
quite  otherwise.  For  instance,  in  ch.  vii,  ?,  4,  **  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  hon.«e 
of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men;  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.     Sorrow  is  better  than 
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laagbter,  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the 
heart  Is  made  better.     The  heart  of  the  wise  man  is  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the 
boose  of  mirth."    The  nature  of  the  joy  recommended 
bv  the  author  is  also  misunderstood.     Unrestrained 
merriment  and  Kid<^y  sensuality  belong  to  those  vani- 
ties which  our  author  enumerates.     He  says  to  laugh- 
ter, Thou  art  mad,  and  to  joy,  What  art  thou  doing  ? 
He  says,  ch.  vii,  5,  6,  *"*•  It  is  ijetter  to  hear  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools. 
For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
Liughter  of  a  fool ;  this  also  is  vanity."     That  joy 
which  he  recommends  is  joy  in  God.     It  is  not  the  op- 
posite, but  tlie  trmt  of  the  fear  of  God.     How  insepa- 
rable these  are  is  shown  in  passages  like  ch.  v,  6 ;  vii, 
18 ;  iii,  12 :  "I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them, 
but  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  bis  life ;" 
and  in  many  similar  passages,  but  especially  ch.  zi,  9, 
10,  and  xii,  1,  '*  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,**  etc.     In  reference  to  these  passa- 
ges Ewald  says  (p.  186X  "  Finally,  in  order  to  remove 
every  doubt,  and  to  speak  with  perfect  clearness,  he 
directs  us  to  the  eternal  judgment  of  God,  concerning 
all  the  doings  of  man,  and  inculcates  that  man,  in  the 
midst  of  momentary  enjoyment,  should  never  forget 
the  whole  futurity,  the  account  and  the  consequences 
of  his  doings,  the  Creator  and  the  Judge."     Ewald 
adds  (p.  227),  in  reference  to  the  conclusion,  '*  In  order 
to  obviate  every  possible  misunderstanding  of  this 
writing,  there  is,  ver.  13,  once  more  briefl}-  indicated 
that  its  tendency  is  not,  by  the  condemnation  of  mur- 
roaring,  to  recommend  an  unbridled  life,  but  rather 
to  teach,  in  harmony  with  the  best  old  liooks,  the  fear 
of  God,  in  which  the  whole  man  consists,  or  that  true 
singleness  of  life,  satisfyinj:  the  whole  man,  and  which 
comprehends  everything  else  that  is  truly  human.     It 
li  Tery  necessary  to  limit  the  principle  of  joy  which 
this  book  re<M>mmends  again  and  again  in  various 
ways  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  and  to  refer 
this  joy  to  a  still  higher  truth,  since  it  is  so  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.    (2.)  It  is  objected  that  in  his  views 
concerning  the  government  of  the  world  the  author 
was  sUongly  inclined  to  &talism,  according  to  which 
everything  in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally 
QQchangeable  step ;  and  that  he  by  this  fatalism  was 
(3.)  misled  into  a  moral  scepticism,  having  attained  on 
his  dogmatical  basis  the  conviction  of  the  inability  of 
man,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  to  reach  his  aim. 
However,  this  so-called  fatalism  of  our  author  is  noth- 
irk  else  but  what  our  Lord  teaches  (Matt,  vi,  25) : 
'Take  no  thought,'  etc.     And  as  to  the  moral  scepti- 
cism, our  author  certainly  inculcates  that  man  with  all 
bb  endeavors  can  do  nothing ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  recommends  the  fear  of  God  as  the  never-failing 
means  of  salvation.     Man  in  himself  can  do  nothing, 
hut  in  God  he  can  do  all.     It  is  quite  clear  from  ch. 
vii,  16, 18,  where  both  self-righteousness  and  wisdom, 
vhen  separated  fh>m  God,  are  described  as  equally  de- 
structive, and  opposite  to  them  is  placed  the  fear  of 
God,  as  being  their  common  antithesis,  that  our  au- 
thor, by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  did  not 
mean  to  undermine  morality :  *  He  that  feareth  God 
comes  out  from  them  all.*     If  our  author  were  given 
to  moral  scepticism,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
teach  rebibution,  which  he  inculcates  in  numerous 
paMages,  and  which  are  not  contradicted  by  others,  in 
vbich  he  says  that  the  retribution  in  individual  cir- 
cumstances is  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical. 
Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  confess  this  as  well  as  our  author  ?    (4.)  This 
book  has  given  offence  also,  by  ch.  iii,  21,  and  similar 
psflsages,  concerning  immortality.     But  the  assertion 
that  there  is  expressed  here  some  doubt  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  gram- 
matical perception.     The  n  cannot,  according  to  its 
ptmctoation,  be  the  interrogative,  but  must  be  the  ar- 


ticle ;  and  our  author  elsewhere  asserts  positively  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality  (ch.  zii,  7).  How 
it  happens  that  he  did  not  give  to  this  doctrine  a  pre- 
vailing influence  upon  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject 
has  lately  been  investigated  by  Heyder,  in  his  essay 
entitled  Eccledatta  de  Immorialitute  Anuni  SententiiB 
(Erlangen,  1888)."  (See  Dr.  Nordheifner,  on  Tfus  Phi- 
loiophy  vf  Eccletiastetj  in^  the  A  mer.  bib.  Repot,  July, 
1888.) 

IV.  Plan  and  CoaUntg.—The  oook  of  Ecclesiastes 
comes  before  us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the 
writings  of  the  O.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
commentators.  Elsewhere  there  are  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  different  passages.  Here 
there  is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  whole  lxx)k.  The  passages  already 
quoted  f^m  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its  teaching 
— did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — but  gave  wa}-  to 
the  authority  of  men  more  discerning  than  themselves. 
The  traditional  statement,  however,  that  this  was 
among  the  Scriptures  which  were  not  read  by  any  one 
under  the  age  of  thirty  {Crit.  Sac,  A  mama  in  Eceies.^ 
but  with  a  "  nescio  ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicates 
the  continuance  of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks 
of  Jerome  {Prcrf.  in  Eccles.^  Comm.  in  Eccks,  xii,  13) 
show  that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gather- 
ed froih  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Philastrius  of 
Brescia  (circ.  A.D.  880)  against  some  heretics  who  re- 
jected it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows  that  the 
obscurity  which  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to  Jewish 
teachers  was  not  removed  for  Christians.  The  fact 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  accused  at  the  fifth 
general  council  of  calling  in  question  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles, 
indicates  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he  was  the 
precursor  of  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  this  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  devel- 
opments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost  incredi- 
ble divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his  broad, 
clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's  heart,  sees 
in  it  {Prxxf.  in  £coles.)  a  noble  "  Politica  vcl  (Econo- 
mica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles 
and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
and  reasonable  enjo^'ment.  Grotius  {Pfxrf,  m  Eccles.) 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of 
thought,  and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many 
maxima,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  iv,  154)  have  seen  in 
the  language  of  ii,  18-21,  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  no  part  of  the  transmitted 
creed  of  Israel.  Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  David- 
son,  Mendelssohn)  contend  that  the  special  purpose  of 
the  book  was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial 
of  a  sensual  scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German 
critics,  of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest 
and  best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided; and,  while  admitting  that  the  Ixiok  contains  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sadducfe- 
an,  assert  that  t^e  object  of  the  writer  was  to  point 
out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  as  consisting 
in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
from  God  (Poet.  Biich.  iv,  180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufiSciently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  simply  wnat  it 
professes  to  be — ^the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence looking  back  upon  his  past  life,  and  looking  ont 
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upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which  sarronnd  him. 
Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his  premises  and  conclu- 
sions with  a  logical  completeness.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  absence  of  a  formal  arrangement  is  char- 
acteristic of  tho  Hebrew  mind  in  all  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment (I^wth,  Dt  Sac.  Poet.  Heb,  Pi  eel.  xxiv),  or 
that  it  was  the  special  mark  of  the  declining  literature 
of  the  period  that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet, 
BQch.  iv,  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  general- 
ly to  all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the  great- 
est works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual  life  of 
mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  passed  out  of 
the  region  of  traditional,  easily-systematized  knowl- 
edge, and  has  lived  under  the  influence  of  great 
thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly  mastering 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion— are  we  likely  to  find  this  apparent  want  of  meth- 
od. The  true  ntterances  of  such  a  man  are  the  rec- 
ords of  his  struggles  after  truth,  of  his  occasional 
glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  discovery.  The  treatise 
De  Tmitatione  Christi,  the  Pemie9  of  Pascal,  Augus- 
tine's Copfessioru,  widely  as  they  differ  in  other  points, 
have  this  feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  conscious- 
ly reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has  passed, 
the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essentiall}'  dramatic, 
or  it  may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which 
have  brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience.  The 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  both 
the  latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moralist 
writing  a  homily  on  virtue.  He  is  not  a  prophet  de- 
livering a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  a  sinful 
people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in  giving  way 
to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness  of  life ;  in  whom 
the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action, 
of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaqnes, 
Richard  II,  three  distinct  examples,  has  become  dom- 
inant in  its  darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this 
\yeen  under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and 
has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  K6ster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  lialanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  toIera|ily  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  accord- 
ingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  upon  the  whole  book 
Hs  falling  into  four  divisions,  each,  to  a  certain  extent, 
running  parallel  with  the  others  in  its  order  and  re- 
sults, and  clo$>ing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no 
lo!t8  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
mitter." 

(I.)  Ch.  i  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book,  more 
than  any  other,  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
frtpsion.  The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  des|)air  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i,  2,  3).  To  the  man  who  is  thus  sa- 
ti;ited  with  life,  the  order  and  re;^larity  of  nature  are 
oppressive  (i,  4-7) ;  nor  is  he  led,  as  in  the  90th  Psalm, 
from  the  things  that  are  tranMtory  to  the  thought  of 
One  whose  years  are  from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ever-recurring  changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That 
which  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(i,  8-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which 
ho  had  falleni  he  retraces  the  i)ath  by  which  he  had 


travelled  thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  wis* 
dom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him  (i,  13), 
but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not  remedy 
the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked  straight  (i, 
15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  search  after  happi- 
ness had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It  was  one  to 
which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts  and  high  fortunes 
are  continually  tempted — to  surround  himself  with  all 
the  appliances  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  yet  in  thought 
to  hold  himself  above  it  (ii,  1-9),  making  his  very  vo- 
luptuousness part  of  the  experience  which  was  to  en- 
large his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one  may  per* 
haps  call  the  Goethean  idea  of  life — was  what  now  pos- 
sessed htm.  But  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii, 
11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experi- 
ence  and  found  it  profitless  ?  (ii,  12).  If  for  a  moment 
he  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii,  13, 14),  it  was  soon  dark- 
ened again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii,  15).  The  wise 
man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii,  16).  This  is  enough  to  make 
even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labor  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii,  20).  Yet  this 
very  despair  leads  /to  the  remedy.  The  first  section 
closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  book — ^to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actual- 
1}'  around  one  (ii,  24)— to  substitute  for  the  reckless, 
feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which 
men  may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ;  this 
is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  ever^^thing  else  there  is 
written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

(II.)  Ch.  Hi,  1-vi,  9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this 
section  has  a  different  startiug-point.  One  who  looked 
out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  man's  life 
might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  traces 
of  an  order.  There  are  times,  and  seasons  for  each 
of  them,  in  their  turn,  even  as  there  are  for  the  vieia- 
situdes  of  the  world  of  nature  (iii,  1-8).  The  heart  of 
man,  with  its  changes,  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii, 
11),  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  ac- 
cepts the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii, 
1.3).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  na- 
ture, which  before  had  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
have  suffered  before  us  (iii,  15).  God  is  seeking  oat 
the  past  and  reproducing  it  If  men  repeat  injustice 
and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appoir^ted  season  re- 
peats his  judgments  (iii,  16, 17).  It  i.<  true  that  this 
thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  men  come  and  pass  away,  sub- 
ject to  laws  and  changes  like  those  of  the  natural 
world,  then,  it  would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence 
above  the  beast  (iii,  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All 
are  of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii,  20).  There 
is  no  immediate  denial  of  this  conclusion.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  Preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  person- 
al  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death,  he  has  still 
the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that  all  is  darkness 
l>eyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is  nothing  better  on 
this  side  of  it  than  the  temper  of  a  tranquil  enjoyment 
(iii,  22). 

The  transition  from  this  result  to  the  opening 
thoughts  of  ch.  iv  seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupt. 
But  the  Preacher  is  retracing  the  paths  by  which  he 
had  been  actually  led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in 
which  he  had  then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake 
of  a  formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  rnggedness. 
The  new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  liappiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns  to 
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cympathize  with  suffering  Qvy  1).  At  first  this  does 
bat  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is  out  of 
joiot  Men  are  so  fall  of  misery  that  death  is  better 
than  life  (iv%  2).  Successful  energy  exik)8e8  men  to 
envv  (ir,  4).  Indolence  leads  to  poverty  (i v,  6).  Here, 
tx).  he  who  steers  clear  of  both  extremes  haa  the  best 
portion  (ir,  6). '  The  man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands 
alone  without  kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and 
loses  all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fel- 
lowship (iv,  8-12).  Moreover,  in  this  survey  of  life  on 
B  large  scale,  as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there 
V  a  cycle  which  is  ever  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who  steps 
from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv,  13, 14).  But  he  too  has 
his  goccessor.  There  are  generations  without  limit 
before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him  (iii,  15, 16).  All 
human  greatness  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great  stream 
of  time. 

The  opening  thought  of  ch.  v  again  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  abruptness,  but  it  is  because  the  survey  of 
haman  life  takes  a  yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the 
Preacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the 
wonhippers  in  the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious 
men.  Have  they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path 
to  wisdom  and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  tiie  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
»how  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — ^that  was 
what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed  pre- 
wnted  to  him  (v,  1-6).  The  command  **  Fear  thou 
G^xi,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in  a  relig- 
ion snob  as  this.  But  that  command  also  suggested 
the  solntion  of  another  problem,  of  that  prevalence  of 
injustice  and  oppression  which  had  before  weighed 
down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  Above  all  tyranny 
of  petty  governors,  above  the  might  of  the  king  him- 
self, then  was  the  power  of  the  Highest  (v,  8) ;  and  his 
judgment  was  manifest  even  upon  earth.  Was  there, 
after  all,  so  great  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose, 
that  the  earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  ? 
(t,9).  Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears 
happier  than  the  laboring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet 
without  riches  ?  (v,  10-12).  Was  there  anything  per- 
manent in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Did  he  not  leave  the 
world  naked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all 
this  bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  flreedom  from  all  dis- 
turbing passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man  on  earth. 
Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not  the  outward 
means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of  enjoyment  is  his 
i^  (v,  18, 19).  Short  as  life  may  be,  if  a  man  thus 
enjoys,  he  makes  the  most  of  it  God  approves  and 
answers  his  cheerfulness.  Is  not  this  better  than  the 
riches  or  length  of  days  on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ? 
(vi,  1-5).  All  are  equal  in  death ;  all  are  nearly  equal 
in  life  (vi,  6).  To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually 
before  them  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of 
the  spirit  (vi,  9). 

(in.)  Chap,  vi,  10-vili,  15.  So  fiur  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
''thical  teaching  that  grew  ont  of  the  wise  man's  expe- 
rience had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
£picareanifim.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this, 
and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts  at  once  more 
troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher  truth.  The  spirit 
of  man  looks  before  and  after,  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future  vex  it  (vi,  12).  A  good  name  is  better, 
a»  being  more  permanent,  than  riches  (vii,  1) ;  death 
is  better  than  life,  the  house  of  mourning  than  the 
hoQse  of  feasting  (vii,  2).  Self-command  and  the  spir- 
it of  calm  endurance  are  a  better  safeguard  against 
vaiL  ipecnlations  than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii,  8, 
^1 1^).  This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower 
thmgs  in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to 
them  that  have  it  (vii,  12).     So  far  there  are  signs  of 

III.— C 


a  clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  lifSs.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old  proiblems 
(vii,  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-solution  of  them 
(vii,  18),  suggests  also  calmness,  caution,  bamility  in 
dealing  with  them  (vii,  22) ;  bpt  this  is  again  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  the  bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure* 
seeker.  The  search  after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been 
in  his  experience,  had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that, 
though  men  were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked 
still  (vii,  26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had 
appeared  before  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  wiii  we  find 
the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as  before.  There 
are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii,  6), 
and  the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
(viii,  10, 11),  the  old  conclusion  that  enjoyment  (such 
enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is 
the  only  wisdom  (viii,  15).  > 

(IV.)  Chap,  viii,  16-xii,  8.  After  the  panse  implied 
iti  bis  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v,  15,  the  Preach- 
er retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wanderings.  This 
time  the  thought  with  which  he  starts  is  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  inability  of  man  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  b}'  which  he  is  surrounded  (viii,  17),  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  when  death  is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  things  (ix,  8-6),  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying 
lifb  while  we  may  (ix,  7-10),  of  the  evils  which  affect 
nations  or  individual  man  (ix,  11, 12).  The  wide  ex- 
perience of  the  Preacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed 
sayings  as  to  these  evils  (x,  1-20),  each  true  and 
weighty  in  itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer 
standing-ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
which  oppress  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  man- 
kind may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit 
after  truth.  In  ch.  xi,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more  that 
of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and 
higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous  trains  of 
thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are  placed  under  a 
new  law  and  brought  into  a  more  harmonious  whole. 
The  end  of  man*s  life  is  not  to  seek  enjo^^ment  for  him- 
self only,  but  to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  ef- 
forts (xi,  1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there 
are  things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which 
he  cannot  solve  (xi,  5),  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on 
him  (xi,  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  en- 
jo3'ment ;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it 
cannot  last  forever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's 
law  of  retribution  (xi,  9, 10).  The  secret  of  a  true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
to  God  (xii,  1).  It  is  well  to  do  this  before  the  night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  of  sense  (xii,  2, 6),  before  the  spirit  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out 
once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things 
earthly  (xii,  8) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  *'  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  M'hich  all  trains  of 
thought  and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  lead- 
ing the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  **to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments*^  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming  dis- 
orders of  the  world  (xii,  18, 14).  (See  two  articles  on 
the  plan  and  structure  of  the  book  of  Eccleiiastes,  in  the 
Method.  Quart.  Bev.  for  April  and  July,  1849,  modified 
by  Dr.  M'Clintock  from  Vaihinger,  in  the  Theol.  Stud. 
tt.  Krit.  for  July,  1848 ;  also  an  article  by  Gurlitt  in  the 
Stud,  u,  KrU.  for  1864,  ii). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would  per* 
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haps  be  some  plaosibility  in  tbe  bypotbesU  tbat  xii,  8 
bad  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  tbat  tbe  epilogue 
of  xii,  9-14  bad  been  added,  eitber  by  anotber  writer, 
or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subsequent  revision.  Tbe 
verses  (U-12)  have  the  character  of  a  panegyric  de- 
signed to  give  weight  to  tbe  authority  of  tbe  teacher. 
The  two  tbat  now  stand  as  tbe  conclusion  may  nat- 
urally have  originated  in  tbe  desire  to  furnish  a  clew 
to  the  perplexities  of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad 
intelligible  form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
«^hich  bad  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true  one,  we 
find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  bouk  of  Job,  indications 
ef  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  presented  themselves  to 
thoughtful  observers  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  In 
its  sharp  sayings  and  wise  counsels  it  may  present 
some  striking  affinity  to  tbe  Proverbs,  which  also  bear 
the  name  of  the  son  of  David ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
more  in  form  than  in  sul)stance,  and  in  its  essential 
character  it  agrees  with  that  great  Inquiry  into  the 
mysteries  of  God's  government  which  the  drum-i  of 
Job  brings  before  us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic 
differences.  In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  bold- 
est forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign ;  in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes 
and  oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhy  th  mic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech.  The 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery 
presented  by  the  suflferings  of  the  righteous,  and  writes 
as  one  who  has  known  those  sufferings  in  their  intens- 
ity. In  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly 
the  weariness  or  satie^  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and 
the  failure  of  all  schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of 
these  differences,  however,  the  two  books  illustrate 
each  other.  In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  paths, 
the  inquirer  is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers 
have  ever  done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is 
infinitely  great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refhtin  from  things  which 
are  too  high  for  him,  and  be  content  with  that  which 
is  given  him  to  know — the  duties  of  his  own  life,  and 
tbe  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing  the  will  of 
God.  There  is  probably  a  connection  in  tbe  author- 
ship or  editorship  of  these  two  books  tbat  may  to 
some  extent  account  for  this  resemblance.  See  Job 
(Book  of). 

V.  ComtnetUariet, — ^The  following  is  a  full  list  of  sep- 
arate exegetical  works  on  Ecclesiastes  (the  most  im- 
portant are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  prefixed) :  Olym- 
piodorus,  Enarratio  (in  the  Bibl,  Max.  xviii,  4iM) ; 
Grynaus,  p.  953) ;  Origen,  Scholia  (in  Bibl.  Pair.  Gall, 
p.  14);  Dionysius  Alex.  C^mimmtaritu  (in  0pp.  i,  14; 
Append,  to  Bibl.  Patr.  Gall.) ,  Gregory  Thaum.  Mtlor 
phratU  (in  0pp.  p.  77) ;  Gregory  Nyssen.  Condones 
(in  0pp.  i,  873);  Gregory  Nazianien,  Metaphrasis  (in 
0pp.  Spur,  i,  874),  (Ecumen'us,  Catena  (in  Gr.,  Vero- 
na, 1582);  Jerome,  Commentariui  (in  0pp.  iii,  388); 
Salonius,  KrpUcatio  (in  Bibl,  Max.  Patr.  p.  8) ;  Alcuin, 
Commenlaria  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  410) ;  Bupert,  In  Eccles.  (in 
0pp.  i,  1118) ;  Hugo,  HomilicB  (in  0pp.  i,  63) ;  Hono- 
rius,  Commentarittt  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Bonaventura,  Erposi- 
tio  (in  0pp.  i,  809)  •  Latif,  ©^IID  (Oonstpl.  n.  d.  12mo); 
Schirwood,  JVoto  (Antw.  1528,  4to) ;  Guidacer,  Com- 
mentarius  (Paris,  1581, 1640,  4to) ;  Arboreus,  Commen- 
tartus  (Paris,  1531,  1537,  fol.) ;  Bucer,  Commeniaritu 
(Argent.  1532,  4to);  Moring,  Commpntariut  (Antw. 
1533,  8vo);  *Luther,  AdnniaUones  (Wittemb.  1583, 
8vo) ;  Borrhaus,  Commentarhu  (Basil.  1539, 1564,  fol.) ; 
Titelmann,  Commentariug  (8vo,  Par.  1646, 1549,  1677, 
1681;  Antw.  1662;  Lugd.  1555,  1675);  Melancthon, 
EnarraHo  (Wittemb.  1650, 8vo) ;  Zuinglo,  Compkmafio 
(in  0pp.  iii) ;  Brent,  Commenkirii  (in  0pp.  viii) ;  Caje- 
tanus,  Commentariua  (Lugd.  1652,  fol.)  ;  Striegel,  Scho- 
Ua  (Lpz.  1565,  8vo);  Sfomo,  cniB  (Ven.  1567,  4to); 


Galante,  apJ'^  P^rtp  (4to,  Safet,  1570;  Frcft.  1681); 
Sidonius,  Commeniaria  (in  Germ.,  Mogunt.  1671,  fol.): 
De  Pomis,  Discorso  (Ven.  1672, 8vo) ;  Mercer,  Commen' 
tariut  (Genev.  1678,  fol.);  Taltazak,  qbi"^  P'nia  (Ven. 
1676,  4to) ;  Jaisch,  rbrtjs  b?  ^ip^Q,  etc.  (Constpl. 
1576,  fol.) ;  Id.,  CommenicHus  (Antw.  1589, 4to) ;  Jan- 
sen,  Parcqy&raMf  (Leyd.  1678,  fol.) ;  Galicho,^?  "inxa 
nbilp  (Ven.  1578, 4to) ;  Corranus,  Paraphreuis  (Lond. 

1579,  1681,  8vo ;  ed.  Scultet,  Francft  1618,  Heidelb. 
1619,  8vo) ;  Senan,  Commeniarius  (Genev.  1680,  8vo ; 
hi  Engl,  by  Stockwood,  Lond.  1686,  8vo) ;  Manse,  Ex- 
plicaHo  (Flor.  1680,  8vo;  Colon.  1680,  12mo);  Lava, 
ter,  Comtnentarius  (Tigur.  1684, 8vo) ;  Beza,  Paraphrct' 
t%B  (Genev.  1588,  1698,  8vo;  in  Germ.,  ib.  1699,  8vo^; 
Gifford,  CommRfUariuB  (Lond.  1689, 8vo) ;  Strack,  Pre- 
digtm  (4to,  Cassel,  1690;  Frcft.  1618;  Goth.  1668); 
81angendorp,  C(mim«ntoruM  (Hafn.  1590,  8vo);  Green- 
ham,  Bru/Sum  (in  Works^  p.  628);  Arepol,  Dril  sb 
(Constpl.  1591, 4to);  Arvivo,  rh'jp  b'^Hp:?  (Salonica! 
1697,  4to);  Baruch  ben-Baruch,  D^K   ninVin    h^X 

(Ven.  1699,  foL);  Alscbeicb,  fi-^aio  ^'^'???  C^*"- 
1601,  4to) ;  Leuchter,  Erkl&rung  (Frkft  1603,  1611, 
4to) ;  Broughton,  Commentariug  (Lond.  1606,  4to) ;  Lo- 
rinus,  Commentaritts  (Lugd.  1606,  4to) ;  Bardin,  with 
various  titles  (in  French,  Par.  1609, 12mo ;  1632, 8vo ; 
in  Genn.,Guftlf.l662,8vo);  Fay, CommentoriiM (Gene v. 
1607,  8vo);  Osorius,  Commen^aWt/f  (Lugd.  1611,  8vo); 
Amama,  JVbto  (in  the  Crit,  Sacrt) ;  Sanchez,  Commen- 
tarius  (Barcin.  1619,  4to) ;  *De  Pineda,  Commeniarius 
(Antw.  1620,  fol.);  Ferdinand,  Commeniarius  (Rom. 
1621,  foL) ;  Granger,  Commeniarius  (I^nd.  1621,  4to) ; 
EgdTdy,Expo8Uio  (Hamb.  1622,  4to);  Pemble,  Erpoti- 
Hon  (Lond.  1628,  4to);  Dietericb,  Pr«%en  (fol.,  Ulm, 
1632, 1656 ;  Nttmb.  1666) ;  Drusius,  Annotationes  (Am- 
sterd.  1636, 4to) ;  Guillebert,  ParafArasis  (Paris,  1635, 
1642,  8vo) ;  k  Lapide,  fn  Ecdes.  (Antw.  1638,  fol.) ; 
Jermin,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1638,  fol.);  Cartwright, 
Metaphrasis  (4to,  Amsterd.  1647;  4  th  edit.  ib.  1668); 
Trapp,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1650, 4to) ;  ♦Geier,  Comment 
tirius  (4to,  Lpz.  1653 ;  6th  edit.  1730) ;  Mercado,  ^'IQ 
(Amst.  1658,  4to) ;  Cotton,  Exposition  (London,  1654, 
8vo) ;  Gorse,  Ea^ication  (in  French,  Par.  1655,  3  vols. 
12mo);Lusitano,narO  r9B2C(Ven.l666,4to);  Leigh, 
Commeniarius  (Lond.  1667,  fol.);  Varenius,  Gemmm 
Saiomonis  (Rost.  1669, 4to) ;  Werenfels,  HonUlue  (Basle, 
1666,  4to);  ^Reynolds,  Annotations  (Lond.  1669,  8vo; 
in  "Assembly's  Annot. Works, "  iv,  83;  also  edit,  by 
Washburn,  Lond.  1811) ;  De  Sacy,  VEccUsiasie  (in  his 
Sainte  Bible^  xiv) ;  Anon.  Expositim  (Lond.  1680, 4 to); 
Bossuet,  Ubri  Saiomonis  (Par.  1693, 8vo) ;  Nisbet,  Ej> 
position  (Edinb.  1694, 4to) ;  *Smith.  ErpUcaiio  (Amst. 
2  vols.  4to,  1690,  1704);  I^eenhost,  Verklaarung  (te 
Zwolle,  1700,  8vo) ;  Yeard,  Paraphratis  (Lond.  1701, 
8vo);  Martianay,  Commentairt  (Par.  1706, 12mo);  See- 
bach,  Erkldrung  (Hal.  1705,  8vo) ;  Tietzmann,  ErkUt' 

rung  (Nttmb.  1706,  4to);  David  ben-Ahron,  til*iB 
^l?r?P  (Prague,  1708,  4to);  ♦Schmid,  Commeniarius 
(Strasb.  1709,  4to);  Mel,  Predigten  (Frkft.  1711, 4to); 
Zierold,  Bedeutupg^  etc.  (Lpz.  1715,  4 to) ;  Rambach, 
Adnotatinnes  (Hal.  1720,  8vo);  Wacbter,  Uebers.  m. 
Anm.  (Meramingen,  1723,  4to);  Francke,  Commentom 
rius  (Brandenb.  1724,  4to);  WoUe,  Ausfegung  (Lpz. 
1729,  8vo) ;  Hardouin,  Paraphrase  (Par.  1729,  12mo); 
Bauer,  Erlduferung  (Lpz.  1782,  4to) ;  Hanssen,  Be* 
trachtungen  (Lub.  1787,  1744,  4 to) ;  Lampe,  Adnoia^ 
tiones  (in  his  Medii.  Extg.  Gronig.  1741,  4to);  Mi* 
cbaelis,  Enitrickelung  (8vo,  Gott.  1761 ;  Brem.  1762) ; 
Anon.  Uebers.  m.  Anm.  (Halle,  1760,  8vo) ;  Peters,  Ap^ 
pend.  to  Crit.  Diss.  (Lond.  1760, 8vo) ;  ♦Des  Vcbux,  Es 
sag,  Annlgtical  Paraphrase^  etc.  (Lond.  1760,  4to ;  in 
Germ.,  Hallo,  1764, 4to) ;  Carmeli,  Spiegamentb  (Ven, 
1766,  8vo);  Judetnes,  D-^^rt  nisd  (Amst.  1766,  4to)| 
Anon.  C^heleihy  a  Poem  (Lond.  1768,  4to) ;  *Mendel» 
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«lm,i).  £uek  KokdetA,  etc.  (Berlin,  1770,  8yo;  1789, 
4to;  tr.  with  notes  by  Preston,  Cambr.  1845,  8vo); 
De  Poix,  D'Arras,  end  De  Paris,  VEoderi  tie,  etc. 
(Pit.  1771, 12mo) ;  Anon.  Tradtu^.  et  Notes  (Par.  1771, 
Svo);  Moldenhauer,  Utbert,  v.  EHaut.  (Lpz.  1772, 8vo); 
Giotias,  AdnoUMttaues  (Halle,  1777, 4to) ;  Kleaker,  Sa- 
lomon Sduiflen  (Lpz.  1777, 8vo);  Zinck,  Commenictrius 
(Aogsb.  17))0, 4to) ;  Struensee,  Ueberaeizmig  (Halberst. 
1780, 8vo);  Greenway,  Parapkrtue  (Lond.  1781,  8vo) ; 
Van  der  Palm,  Eed,  Ultutratut  (Leyd.  1784, 8vo) ;  Dd- 
derlein,  Uebenetmig  (8yo,  Jen.  1784,  1792);  Leyison, 
n^ap  PnaSn  (Hamb.  1784,  8yo);  ScWensner,  Auc- 
tarutm  (Gotting.  1785,  4to);  Spohn,  Uebers.  m.  Afim. 
(Lpz.  17i*5,8vo) ;  NeunhOfer,  Verauch  (Weissenb.  1787, 
xvo) ;  Anon.  Parapkrtue,  etc.  (London,  1787,  8vo) ; 
FriedUnder,  Alhandbmg  (Berl.  1788,  8yo) ;  Bode,  Er- 
Udrmde  UmsckreUnmg  (Quedlinb.  1788,  8yo) ;  Lowe, 
r^rt]?  (BcrL  1788,  8yo) ;  Gregory  II,  Exphnaiio  (Gr. 

and  LatjYen.  1791,  fol.) ;  PacchI,  Parafran  (Modena, 
1791,  8vo) ;  Zirkel,  Uthen.  ti.  Erldar,  (Wttrzb.  1792, 
8vo);  Booretti,  Valgarvtz.  (Ven.  1792,  8yo);  Hodgson, 
Trtndaikm  (Lond.  1792, 8 vo) ;  Schmidt,  Versuch  (Giess. 
1794,  8to);  Loanz,  "B^  ^"^^sp  (^to,  Amst.  1695 ;  BerL 
1775);  Goab,  Beytrdge,  etc.  (Tttbing.  1795,  8vo);  Nach- 
ti^al,  KokeUA  (Halle,  1798, 8yo) ;  Bergst,  Btarbeitung 
(1799,  8yo);  Jacobi,  PredigeHwch  (Celle,  1799,  8vo); 
Frinkel,  vbirfp  "^^Sna  D'^'^lsiKa  (De88aa,1800,  8vo); 
Middeldorpf/^^m&oias'  (Fr.  ad  V.  1811, 4to) ;  Kelle,  D. 
8QlamoH.8eknften(Fn\h,  1815, 8yo);  Katzenelnbogen, 
^TX^'l^  P3*i2  (Wars.  1816,  4to) ;  ♦Umbreit,  UAert. 
«.  DarHeU.  (Gotha,  1818, 8yo ;  also  his  Kohekth  mxpfi- 
CUM  de  nmmo  bono,  Gott.  1820,  8yo) ;  Wardlaw,  Lec- 
tures (Lond.  1821,  2  yols.  8yo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1888,  2 
vols.  12roo);  Holden,  IttuMtratlon  (Lond.  1822,  8vo); 
Kaiser,  UAen,  «.  Erlaut.  (Erlang.  1828,  8yo);  Henz, 
Adwabra&o  (Dorpat.  1827,  4to) ;  Anon.  Utbers,  u.  Er- 
laat.  (Stntt^.  1827,  8yo) ;  Rosennitdler,  SchoHa  (pt.  ix. 
Lips.  1880,  8ro) ;  Heinemann,  Commentar  (Berl.  1831, 
8vo) ;  Koster,  Stroph.  Uebers.  (Schlesw.  1831,  8vo) ; 
Eirald,  Koheleth  (in  ^^  Po^-  Bucher,  iv) ;  *'Knobel, 
Commentar  (Lpz.  1836,  8yo);  Anerbach,  titrp  *1B0, 
etc.  (Bresl.  1837,  8yo);  ♦Hcrzfeld,  Uebers,' li  Erlkut, 
(Bnanscbw.  1838,  8yo) ;  Noyes,  Notes  (Bost.  1846  [3d 
ed.  1867],  12mo) ;  Barfaaro,  EcdesUiriee  (in  bis  Bibk 
rented,  i) ;  *Hitzig,  Erklanmg  (in  the  Kwngef,  Exeg. 
//oikA.,  Lpz.  1847,  8yo) ;  Hamilton,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1861, 12mo);  ^Stoart,  Commai/CEry  (K.  T.  1851 ;  Ando- 
ver,  1862,  12mo);  EUter,  Commentar  (Gdtting.  1855, 
8to)  ;  Morgan,  Metriccd  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1856,  4to) ; 
Macdonald,  ErpUmalum  (N.  Y.  1856, 8yo) ;  Weiss,  Ex- 
ixmeion  (Lond.  1856,  12mo);  Plun^^n,  nt^ub  D*1^ 
(Wihia,  1857,  8yo);  Wangenbeim,  Auskgtmg  (Berlin, 
1858,  8yo);  •Yaihinger,  Uebersetz,  v.  Erkldr,  (Stottg. 
1858,  8vo;  his  art.  on  the  subject  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1848,  was  translated  in^the  Meth.  Quart.  Review,  April 
and  July,  1849);  Rosenthal,  rtnp  nk«,  etc. (Prague, 
1858, 8yo) ;  Bnchanan,  Commeniary  (Glasg.  1859, 8yo) ; 
Bridges,  Exposiiwn  (Ix>ndon,  1859,  8vo) ;  ^Hengsten- 
berg,  Av^gmg  (Berl.  1859,  8yo;  tr.  in  C1arke*s  Li- 
hrarg,  Edinb.  1860, 8vo ;  also  Phila.  1860, 8vd) ;  Hahn, 
Cfimmentnr  (Lpz.  1860,  8yo) ;  Bahl,  De  Araimis  Kohe- 
^k  (Erlang.  1860,  8yo);  *Ginsborg,  Ccheleth  transla- 
ted with  a  Ommentarg  (Lond.  1861,  8vo) ;  Diedrich, 
KrlUmlervng  (Neo-Rup.  1865,  8yo) ;  Cartelli,  TradDtto 
*  aflte  (Pisa,  1866,  8vo);  Yxrang,  Commentary  (Phila. 
1866,  8vo).  Others  are  embraced  in  the  Rabbinical 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Moses  Frankfurter  (q.  y.).  For 
those  in  general  commentaries,  see  Commentary. 

Ccclefllafttio,  XSccleaiastical,  of  or  belonging 
tn  the  Church  {eeekna).  In  later  times  the  word  ec- 
<^t»asiie  came  to  be  applied  solely  to  clergymen  as  a 
"uie,  and  eccletiastical  is  often  confined  in  use,  im- 
properly, to  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  In  the  early 
Choreb,  Chiistians  in  general  are  spoken  of  by  this 


title,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  The 
word  means  men  of  the  Church,  and  was  applied  to 
Christians  as  being  neither  of  Jewish  synagogues,  nor 
heathen  temples,  nor  heretical  conyenticles,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  e.  g.  avipi^  UKXtiotatr- 
TiKoi,  Eusebius,  iy,  7,  cited'by  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUs, 
bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  8. 

Ecclesiastical  HiBtory  is  that  branch  of  his- 
torical  theology  (q.y.)  which  treats  of  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men  on  the  earth  by 
means  of  the  Church. 

I.  Idea  and  Scope  o/ Ecclesiastical  History, — The  ti- 
tle Ecclesiastical  History  {Historia  EccktMstica)  was 
used  by  all  the  older  writers  on  this  branch  of  science. 
German  writers  l^egan  the  use,  in  its  stead,  of  the  title 
Chirch  History  (Kirchengeschicbte),  which  has  of  late 
been  adopted  also  by  most  English  writers.  Its  idea 
and  limits  depend  on  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the 
Church  (ecdesia').     See  Church. 

1.  If  the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  diyine  institution, 
existing  in  all  the  ages  before  Christ  as  well  as  since, 
then  the  field  of  Church  histont'  reaches  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  histor}'  of  the  first  diyine  covenant  with 
man  down  to  the  present  time.  It  would  then  be  di- 
vided into  Biblical  Church  History  and  Ecclesiasiical 
History,  or  simply  Church  History,  Biblical  Church 
history,  again,  could  be  divided  into  O.  T.  and  K.  T. 
The  entire  field  of  Church  history,  in  its  widest  sense, 
would  thus  be,  I.  Old-Testament  Church  history.  II. 
New-Testament  Church  History,  including  (1)  the  life 
of  Christ ;  (2)  the  planting  of  Christianity  by  the  apos- 
tles. III.  Ecclesiastical  history,  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  canon,  and  extending  to  the  present  time 
(see  Alexander,  Notes  on  N,-T.  JUterature  and  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  N.  Y.  1867,  p.  156  sq. ;  Stanley,  EasUm 
Churchn  Introduction). 

2.  If  (as  it  generally  is  for  convenience*),  on  th« 
other  hand,  the  term  Church  be  restricted  to  the 
Christian  Church,  then  the  field  of  Church  history 
is  limited  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men  through  and  by  means  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  '*Its  proper  starting-point  b  the  incar- 
nation of  the  eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  among  us  and 
revealed  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  next  to 
this  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  when  the  Church 
took  her  place  as  a  Christian  institntion,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  and  intrusted 
with  the  conversion  of  all  nations.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  the  author  of 
the  new  creation,  the  soul  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body  and  his  bride.  In  his  person  and 
work  lies  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  and  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  the 
key  of  all  history  from  the  creation  of  man  in  the  im- 
age of  God  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  unto  ever- 
lasting life"  (Schaff,  C3uarch  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  1).  Mod- 
em writers  generally  adopt  this  second  view,  not  only 
fbr  its  practical  convenience,  but  also  on  the  theoreti- 
cal ground  that  the  sources  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  biFtory 
are  inspired ;  those  of  Church  history',  since  the  closing 
of  the  canon,  are  human.  The  former  is  therefore 
called  Sacred  History,  constituting  a  department  by 
itself.  Tbe  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and 
heathenism  are  generally  treated  by  modem  writers 
in  an  Introduction  or  in  separate  chapters,  as  the 
"  Preparation  for  Christianity  in  the  History  of  the 
World."  The  life  of  Jesus  is  so  treated  liy  some  writ* 
en ;  by  most  others  it  is  relegated  to  a  seper&tc  work. 
Neander  makes  one  work  of  "The  life  cf  Christ"  as 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
another  work  treats  of  the  apostolical  Church,  or  '*The 
Planting  and  Training  of  Christianity  by  tbe  Apos* 
ties;*'  while  his  great  Church  History  continues  the 
development  after  the  apostolic  age.  Nevertheless,  in 
treating  of  *' Church  Discipline  and  Constitution,"  h% 
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ifl  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  Dr. 
Schaff  makes  "the  Church  under  the  Apostles"  the 
first  division  of  his  History  of  the  Chritticm  Church,  and 
gives  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  hea> 
thenism  in  chap. i,  as  "Preparations  for  Christianity." 
Hinds  (^History  of  the  Chri^an  Churchy  Ist  JHvisionj 
EncycL  MetrnpoUana)  treats  in  an  Introduction  of  the 
religion  of  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Samaritans,  and  then 
makes  part  i  the  Ministiy  of  Christ ;  part  ii,  the  Apos- 
tolic Age ;  part  iii,  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

8.  As  to  the  relations  of  Church  history  to  general 
history,  dean  Stanley  remarks:  "To  a  great  extenf 
the  two  are  inseparable ;  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
without  infinite  loss  to  both.  ...  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  in  common  parlance,  ecclesiastical  history  \»  of- 
ten donfined  within  limits  so  restricted  as  to  render 
such  a  distinction  only  too  easy.  .  .  .  Gibbon's  Z>e- 
dine  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  is,  in  great  part, 
however  reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  the  history  of 
the  *  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.*  .  .  . 
Never  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  history 
of  the  Church  apart  A'om  the  history  of  the  world,  any 
more  than  we  can  separate  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
from  the  interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  interests 
of  the  Church  at  large.  .  .  .  How  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  spheres  to  each  other  is  almost  as  in- 
definite a  task  in  history  as  it  is  in  practice  and  in 
philosophy.  In  no  age  are  they  precisely  the  same" 
(^Eastern  Churchy  Introduction).  A  book  written  from 
this  point  of  view,  however,  would  be  rather  a  history 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  the  general  develop* 
ment  of  man  than  a  history  of  the  Church.  So  Mil- 
man's  Latin  Christianity  is,  to  great  extent,  a  general 
history  of  the  times  rather  than  of  the  Christian 
Church,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  it.  It  is  well  that  such  a  book 
should  be  written,  and  the  work  haa  been  well  done 
by  dean  Milman. 

II.  Method  of  Church  History. — ^The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  have  varied  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent period.4.  The  earliest  writers  (e.  g.  Eusebius) 
wrote  generally  without  scientific  method,  and  their 
arrangement  was  arbitrary  and  fortuitous.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  history  was  little  studied, 
and  what  little  was  written  was  put  in  the  form  of 
simple  chronicles.  The  first  application  of  method 
was  really  made  in  the  Magdeburg  Centuries*,  project- 
ed by  Matthias  Flaqius  lUyricus  (1559-1574).  See 
Centuries.  The  history  is  divided  into  centuries, 
with  a  topical  arrangement  under  each  century  of  six- 
teen heads  as  rubrics,  viz. :  1.  General  view ;  2.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Church ;  8.  Its  external  condition ;  4.  Doc- 
trines ;  5.  Heresies ;  6.  Kites ;  7.  Polity ;  8.  Schisms ; 
9.  Councils ;  10.  Bishops  and  doctors ;  11.  Heretics ; 
12.  Martyrs ;  13.  Miracles ;  14.  Jews  ;  16.  Other  relig- 
ions ;  16.  Political  changes  affecting  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  This  centurial  arrangement  (combined 
with  the  rubrical  subdivision)  maintained  its  ground 
for  two  centuries :  the  last  great  work  which  follows 
it  is  Moshciin*s  Institutes  of  Ecclesicutical  History. 
Mosheim  divides  the  material  under  each  century  into 
external  and  internal  history,  and  these  again  as  fol- 
lows :  External  events  into  prosperous  and  adverse ; 
internal  history  into,  1.  State  of  literature  and  science ; 
2.  Government  of  the  Church ;  8.  Theology ;  4.  Rites 
and  ceremonies ;  5.  Heresies  and  schisms.  The  later 
historians  divide  the  whole  history  into  periods,  deter- 
mined by  great  events,  and  then  arrange  the  mate- 
rial under  each  period  by  topics  or  rubrics.  Each 
writer,  of  course,  frames  his  periods  according  to  his 
own  views  of  the  great  epochal  events  of  history,  but 
most  of  them  make  three  great  periods — ancient^  medi- 
CBval^  and  modem,  the  first  beginning  with  the  day 
of  Pentecost;  the  second  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
A.D.  590  (ace.  to  others,  with  Constantine,  306  or  311, 
or  the  fall  of  the  West  Roman  empire,  476,  or  Charle- 
magne, 800);  the  third  with  the  Reformation,  1517. 


Perhaps  the  best  modem  division  is  that  of  Schaff, 
who  proposes  nine  periods,  viz.,  three  ancient,  three 
mefUoeval,  three  modem,  viz. :  I.  The  Apostolic  Church, 
A.D.  1-100.  II.  The  Church  persecuted  as  a  sect,  to 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  A.D.  100-311. 
III.  The  Church  in  union  with  the  Greco-Roman  em- 
pire, and  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  to 
pope  Gregory  I,  A.D.  311-590.  IV.  The  Church  plant- 
ed  among  the  Germanic  nations,  to  Hildebrand,  A.D. 
590-1049.  V.  The  Church  under  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  the  scholastic  theology,  to  Boniface  YIII,  A.D. 
1049-1294.  VI.  The  decay  of  mediieval  Catholicism, 
and  the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism,  A.D. 
1294-1517.  VII.  The  evangelical  reformation  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1517-1600.  VIII.  The 
age  of  polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confession- 
alism,  A.D.  1600-1750.  IX.  The  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, from  1750  to  the  present  time  {Ch .  Hist,  i,  14).  Dr.  J . 
A.  Alexander  (Cjp.  cit.  p.  214  sq.)  objects  to  the  minute 
and  fixed  rubrical  arrangement  on  various  grounds, 
and  proposes  to  set  it  aside  altogether  **  as  a  framework 
running  through  the  history  and  determining  its  whole 
form,  and  to  substitute  a  natural  arrangement  of  the 
topics  by  combining  a  general  chronological  order 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  mutual  relative  importance 
of  the  topics  themselves,  so  that  what  is  prominent  at 
one  time  may  be  wholly  in  the  background  at  another, 
instead  of  giving  all  an  equal  prominence  at  all  times, 
by  applying  the  same  scheme  or  formula  to  all  alike. 
This  natural  method,  so  called  to  distingnbh  it  ftom 
every  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  far  from 
being  new,  is  recommended  by  the  practice  and  exam- 
ple of  the  best  historians  in  every  language  and  in  ev- 
ery age,  affording  a  presumptive,  if  not  a  conclusive, 
proof  both  of  its  theoretical  consistency  and  of  its  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  usefulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
convenient  means  of  keeping  this  and  other  parts  of 
universal  history  in  mutual  connection  and  agreement 
with  each  other."  See  also  Baur,  Epochen  d.  kirch- 
lichen  Geschichtschreihung  (Tubingen,  1852). 

III.  Branches  of  Church  History. — The  number  of 
branches  into  which  the  history  is  divided  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  method  adopted  (see  above ; 
but  the  historian,  besides  setting  forth  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes,  must 
also  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  Church  (ecclesiastical  politj') ;  of 
the  history  of  doctrines ;  of  worship,  religious  usages, 
domestic  life ;  of  creeds,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  of  so 
great  importance  as  to  justify  treatment  in  separate 
books,  and  they  have,  in  fact,  grown  to  be  independent 
branches  of  science :  e.  g.  archaeology,  history  of  doc- 
trines, symbolics,  patristics  and  patroiogy  (the  doc> 
trine  and  literature  of  the  fathers,  etc.),  history  of 
councils.  Church  polity,  etc. 

IV.  Sources  of  Church  History, — For  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  we 
find  our  sources  of  information  in  the  O.  and  N.  Testa- 
ments. For  the  history  since  the  closing  of  the  Canon, 
the  sources  are  given  by  Kurtz  as  follows:  "They 
are  partly  primary  (original),  such  as  monuments  and 
original  documents ;  partly  secondary'  (derived),  among 
which  we  reckon  traditions,  and  reported  researches  of 
original  sources  which  have  since  been  lost.  Monu- 
ments, such  as  ecclesiastical  buildings,  pictures,  and 
inscriptions,  are  commonly  only  of  very  subordinate 
use  in  Church  history.  But  archives,  preserved  and 
handed  down,  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  acts  and  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils ;  the  regesta  and  official  decrees  of  the 
popes  (decretals,  briefs)  and  of  bishops  (pastoral  let- 
ters) ;  the  laws  and  regesta  issuing  from  imperial  chan- 
cellories, so  far  as  these  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
the  rules  of  monastic  orders,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  letters  of  personages  influential  in  Church  or 
State ;  reports  of  eye-witnesses ;  sermons  and  doctrinal 
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tnttises  of  acknowledged  theologUns,  etc.  If  the  doc- 
ameats  in  existence  are  found  insufficient,  we  must 
have  reoonne  to  earlier  or  later  traditions,  and  to  the 
bistoncid  investigations  of  those  who  had  access  to 
(diginal  documents  which  are  now  no  longer  extant" 
{TexUook  of  Ckwrdk  JJistwy,  yol.  i,  §  3).  *'  The  pri- 
rsta  writings  of  personal  actors  in  the  history,  the 
works  of  the  Church  fathers  for  the  first  six  centuries, 
of  the  scholastk  and  mystic  divines  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  for 
the  16th  century,  are  the  richest  mines  for  the  histo- 
rian. They  give  history  in  its  birth  und  actual  move- 
ment; but  they  must  be  carefully  sifted  and  weighed, 
especially  the  controversial  writings,  where  fact  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  adulterated  with  party  spirit,  heret- 
ical and  orthodox"  (Schaff,  Ckurch  History,  vol.  i,  §  3). 
Y.  Litera<arre.— <1.)  ApottoUc  Church,  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Church  his- 
tory, for  they  describe  the  planting  of  the  Church 
amonf(  Jews  and  Gentiles  fin»m  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
(In  what  follows  we  make  free  use  of  Dr.  Schaff,  vol.  i.) 
(1)  Gnek  Church.  Eusebius  (q.  v.)  won  by  his  Church 
history  (tcrAjiffiaaricii  i<rrop(a,  up  to  A.D.  324)  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  Church  history,  though  he  was 
si  lie  to  make  use  of  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  Hege- 
sippoii  (about  A.D.  150).  Eusebius  is  learned,  moder- 
ate', and  truth-loving,  and  made  use  of  many  sources 
4'f  information  which  are  now  lost.  As  a  work  of  art 
hiii  work  is  inferior  to  the  classic  historians.  It  was 
cf>ntinued  on  the  same  plan  and  in  a  similar  spirit  by 
Sfcrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  in  the  fifth,  and  by 
the  Arians  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  sixth  centu- 
ries. Among  the  later  Greek  Church  historians  Nice- 
pikinu  Ciillistus  (about  1383)  deserves  mention.  A 
Church  history  in  the  modern  Greek  Church  was  be- 
piu  in  lti66  by  Const.  Kontogonis  ('EircXtymaffrun) 
((rropm  dtro  rqQ  ^tiag  ffwrraanitc  rtfg  iKK\r}ffiftc  ^*" 
>o(  Tufv  cod'  t//4ac  7CPov*i*Vt  vol.  i,  Athens,  1866).  (8.) 
The  Latin  Church  before  the  Reformation  was  long  con- 
tent with  translations  and  extracts  from  Eusebius  and 
his  continuators,  and  but  one  work  of  consequence  was 
pn*duced  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (4.)  The  Roman 
Ckwreh  after  the  Reformation,  At  the  head  of  Roman 
writers  in  Church  history  stands  cardinal  Baronius 
(r  1607),  whose  A  wnaUe  Ecde$iaMtici  ( Rome,  1588  sq.,  12 
voU.  fol.)  come  down  to  the  year  1188.  They  were 
continued,  though  with  less  ability,  by  Raynaldus, 
Bxovios,  Spondanus,  and  very  recently,  from  the  year 
1572,  by  Theiner  (Rome,  1853  sq.,  fol.).  The  Annaka 
were  designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies (see  CBKTrRiEs),  and  were  refuted  in  part  not 
only  by  several  Protestant  writers,  but  also  by  Roman 
scl^Iars,  e.  g.  by  Pagi.  The  work  of  Natalia  Alexan- 
der (t  17^),  Hittoria  EccletiasHca  V.  ei  N.  T.  (Par.  1699 
9q.,  8  vols.  foL ;  Bingii,  1785-91,  20  vols.),  is  Gallican, 
learned,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  work. 
Fleury  {Hittoire  Eccl^eiastigue,  Par.  1691-1720,  20  vols. 
4to)  commends  himself  by  mildness  of  spirit,  fluency 
of  »t}ie,  and  copiousness  of  material.  Bossuet  (f  1704) 
wrote  in  a  very  elegant  style  a  history  of  the  world : 
DUcoura  wur  VUititoire  Univeraelle  depuie  le  commence' 
»mt  du  numde  juMqu'a  t empire  de  Charlemagne  (Par- 
ii>,  1681).  Tilleraont  (f  1698)  compiled,  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  words  of  the  original  authorities,  his  Me- 
moire$  pour  tervir  a  tMttoire  eecUeiiutique  de$  six  pre- 
mirn  tiielee  (Paris,  1693  sq.,  4to),  which  is  the  most 
thorough  of  all  the  French  Church  histories.  The 
lirst  comprehensive  work  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany 
wa3  commenced  by  count  Stolberg,  GettcMchte  der  JU- 
Hgion  Jem  ChruH  ^Hambunr,  1806-1818, 8vo).  The  15 
vols,  which  he  completed  bring  the  history  down  to  the 
year  430.  The  work  is  very  copious,  and  written  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  but  is  not  critical.  The  con- 
tinoatiott,  by  Kerz  (vols.  1638,  8vo,  Mentz,  1824-51, 
to  A.D.1B00)  and  Brischar  (vol.  89  sq.,  8vo),  are  Ptill 
inferior.  The  work  of  Katerkamp  {Kirchengeachiehle) 
(1819-^  to  1078, 4  parts,  8vo)  is  by  far  more  thorough. 


Rohrbacher's  HUtoire  UnivertelU  de  VEglite  (Par.  1842 
-48,  vol.  29, 8vo;  a  continuation  containing  the  Church 
history  from  1860-1866,  by  J.  Chantrel,  Corbeil,  1867) 
u  written  from  an  ultramontane  stand-pouit,  and  has 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  recent  investigations. 
The  best  Roman  Catholic  manuaU  of  Church  history 
are  those  of  Ddllinger  ((7e«c&.  d,  chrittl.  Kirche^  vol.  i, 
parts  1  and  2,  Landshut,  1833-85 ;  Lekrhuch  d.  Kirchen- 
geech,  vol.  i,  and  part  1  of  vol.  ii,  up  to  the  Reformation, 
Ratbbon,  1836  sq. ;  2d  edit  1843;  Kirchengetckichie, 
vol.  i,  part  1,  Heidenthum  u^Judenthum^  Rati8bon,lb57; 
part  2,  Christenthum  u,  Kirche  in  dtr  Zeit  ihrtr  GrundU' 
gung,  I860),  Ritter  {Handbu^h  d,  Kirchengtsch,  Bono, 
1826-85,  3  vols. ;  6th  edit.,  1856, 2  vols.),  and  especial- 
ly Alzog  (Jjnuter$algei,chichte  der  chrisUichen  Kirche, 
Mainz,  1843,  8vo ;  8th  edit.  2  vols.,  1867-68).  Post- 
humous  lectures  ( n  Church  history  by  Dr.  Mohier 
(died  1838),  the  greatest  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany  in  the  19th  century,  were  published  thirty 
years  after  his  death  by  Dr.  C^ams  {Kinhengeechichte, 
3  vols.  Ratisbon,  1868).  {b.)  Protestant  U'ril*  re.  The. 
first  comprehensive  Church  history  from  the  Pro- 
testant stand-point  was  compiled  by  Mathias  Flacius 
(t  1575),  sumamed  Illyricus  {Ecclesiastica  HisioriaNo- 
vi  Testamenti,  usually  called  Ceniutioe  Afagdeburgenses, 
Basil,  1559-74,  fol.),  assisted  Uy  ten  other  theologians. 
It  followed  the  centurial  arrangement,  and  treated  of 
13  centuries  in  as  many  folio  volumes.  It  remained 
long  the  standard  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  though 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  partial  and  often  uncritical 
(see  Centijries).  Ilottinger  (f  1667)  published  a 
similar  work  (from  the  stand-point  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed Church),  Historia  EccUsiastica  N,  Testamenti 
(Zurich,  1655-67,  9  vols.)  extending  to  the  16th  cen- 
tur}%  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Flacius.  A  thorough 
refutation  of  Baronius  was  furnished  by  Spanheim 
(^Summa  ffisioria  EcdesiastictJBy  Lugd.  Bat.  1689, 4to). 
An  attempt  to  free  Church  history  from  the  fetters  of 
confessionalism  was  made  l.y  J.  G.  Arnold  (in  his  Un' 
parteiische  Kirch,-und  Ketterhistorie,  1698-1700, 4  vols., 
to  1688),  which,  however,  was  often  unjust  towards  the 
predominant  churches  through  partiality  towards  the 
sects.  Objective  Church  history  was  greatly  advanced 
by  Mosheim  (f  1755),  a  moderate  and  impartial  Luther- 
an. His  Jnstitutiones  histories  ecclesiasticm  antiques  et 
receniioris  (Helmstadt,  1755,  4to)  is,  in  the  English 
translation  of  Murdock  (N.  Y.,  1841,  3  vols.,  8d  edit) 
and  McLaine,  a  favorite  text-book  in  England  and 
America  to  the  present  day.  O^the  two,  Murdoch's  is 
far  the  best.  The  work  of  Schrockh,  ChristUche  Kir- 
chengtscUchte  (45  vols.,  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Leipzic,  176^-1812 ;  the  last  2  vols,  are  by  Tzschimer), 
though  leaning  towards  Rationalism,  is  very  valuable 
for  reference.  The  principal  representative  of  Ration- 
alism among  Church  historians  is  Henke,  i4 //<7emetne 
Geschickte  der  christlichen  Kirche  (Braunscliweig,  1788- 
1823,  9  vols.  8vo,  continued  by  Vater).  The  work  of 
Gieseler  (f  1854),  LekrbuchderKirchengescAichte  (Bonn, 
1824-1857)  gives  the  history  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  very  words  of  the  sources.  It  is  profoundly  learn- 
ed and  impartial,  but  cold  and  dry.  The  best  EnKli^h 
translation  of  it  is  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  (New  York, 
1857  sq.).  Neander  (f  1850)  is  generally  considered 
as  the  father  of  modem  Church  history.  His  aim  was 
to  represent  Church  history  as  a  continuous  proof  of  the 
divine  power  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  therefore  promi- 
nently the  inner  side  of  ecclesiastical  events  and  their 
religious  signification  which  he  unfolds.  His  AUge- 
meine  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche 
(Hamburg,  1825-52,  11  vols.  8vo,  extending  to  the 
council  of  Basle)  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Torrey  (Boston,  1847-61, 5  vols.  8vo).  Besides  these 
larger  works,  Germany  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  excellent  manuals.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  those  of  Niedner  (1846,  new  ed.  18i66),  distinguish- 
ed for  fulness  and  thought;  of  Hase  (9th  edit.  1867, 
translated  by  Bltmienthal  and  Wing,  New  York,  1855, 
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8vo),  distinguished  for  copiousness  combined  with  con- 
ciseness ;  and  Guericke  (9th  edit.  1867,  translated  by 
Shedd,  vol.  i,  1857),  who  wrote  the  best  historical  work 
from  the  old  Lutheran  stand-point.  More  a  sketch 
than  a  manual  of  Church  history  is  the  Kirchenge- 
scMchie  of  Schleiermacher,  published  after  his  death 
by  Bonnell  (Berlin,  1840,  8to).  The  manual  of  £ngel- 
hardt,  of  Erlangen  {Handb.  d,  Kirchengttckichtey  Erlan- 
gen,  1882-34, 4  vols.),  is  an  unpretending  but  valuable 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  as  derived  from  the  sources. 
The  manual  of  Fricke,  left  incomplete  {^Lekrbueh  der 
Kirchengeschichte^  I>eipz.  1850, 1  vol.),  learned  but  stiff, 
is  a  production  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher.  In 
Gfr5rer*8  work  on  ecclesiastical  history  (^Al'gememe 
Kirchengeschichie,  4  vols.  Stuttgardt,  1841-46  to  1805, 
Christianity  is  treated  as  the  natural  product  of  the 
time  in  which  it  originated.  Clerical  selfishness,  polit- 
ical calculations  and  intrigues,  appear  the  sole  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  movements  which  this  author  can 
appreciate  or  discover.  Still,  the  work  is  of  im portance ; 
and  tliose  volumes  especially  which  detail  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  give  evidence  of  original  study,  and 
contain  much  fresh  information.  The  manual  of  Ja- 
cob!, a  pupil  of  Neander  (^Lehrh,  der  KirchcngetchichU^ 
Berlin,  1850, 1  vol.,  not  completed),  breathes  the  same 
spirit  as  that  of  his  teacher.  Its  tone  is  elevated ;  nor 
is  the  author  content  merely  to  imitate  Neander.  The 
prelections  of  Hag^nbach  (^Dit  chrisU.  Kirche  der  3  er- 
sien  JcUirhttnderte^  2  vols.  I.«ipz.  185S-55 ;  D,  chrutU,  K. 
vom  7'*»  bit  mm  16^  Jahrhundert^  Leipz.  1860-61), 
originally  delivered  to  an  educated  audience,  are  some- 
what diffuse,  but  clear  and  attractive.  They  breathe 
throughout  a  warm  Christian  spirit,  nor  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  lecturer  warped  by  narrow  sectarian  preju- 
dices. The  works  by  J.  A.  Kurtz  (Lehrbueh  der  Kir- 
chenf/eschichte^  Mitau,  1843,  5th  ed.  1863;  Engl,  transl. 
in  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1860 ;  Handbuch  der  allffem, 
Kirchenffesch.  vol.  i  in  3  parts,  Mitau,  1853-54,  vol.  ii, 
pt.  1,  185C)  l)elong  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
Lutheran  school.  To  the  same  school  belong  the 
manuals  of  W.  B.  IJndner  {Lehrlmch  der  christl.  Kir- 
chenffesckichte,  Leipz.  1847-54)  and  H.  Schmid  (^Lehrb. 
der  Kirchetiffesckichte,  Nordlingen,  1851).  The  man- 
ual of  Ebrard  {Handbuch  der  christl.  K.-u.  Dogmen- 
gesch.  Erlangen,  1865-66,  4  vols.)  is  written  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  is 
also  the  work  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Hasso  (^Kirchengetch,  Leipz. 
1864-65, 3  vols.),  published  after  the  author's  death  by 
A.  Kohler.  The  works  published  by  F.  C.  Baur,  the 
flounder  of  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  Church  history 
of  the  first  six  centuries  {Das  Christenihum  u.  d.  christl. 
K.  der  drei  ersten  Jahrh.  TUb.  1853,  J3d  ed.  1863,  and 
Die  christl.  K.  des  4-6  Jahrh.  Tttb.  1859,  2d  ed.  1863), 
were  after  his  death  completed,  so  as  to  fonn  a  con- 
tinuous and  complete  Church  history,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  three  volumes,  treating  severally  of  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  time  ft'om  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the 
19th  centur}'.  Tlie  five  volumes  appeared  together, 
under  the  title  Oeschuhte  d.  chnst.  Kirche  (Tubingen, 
1863-64,  5  vols.).  A  Church  history  in  bio^aphies 
was  published  by  F.  BohriUKer  {Die  Kirche  Christi  und 
ihre  Zeugen^  Zurich,  1842-5^). 

Among  the  English  works  we  mention  Milner 
(t  1797),  History  of  the  Ch,  of  Christ  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury (revised  edit,  by  Grantham,  Lond.  1847,  4  vols. 
8vo).  It  has  been  continued  by  Dr.  Stcbhing,  The 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  1530  (o  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London,  1839  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  a  further 
continuation  by  Hawcis  (Edinb.  1834, 8vo) ;  Wadding- 
ton,  History  of  the  Church  from  the  earlitst  Agrs  to  the 
Reformittion  (Lond.  2d  edit.  3  vols.  8vo),  and  Hi«t.  of 
the  Reform,  on  the  Continent  (Ix>nd.  1841,  3  vols.  8vo), 
is  neither  accurate  nor  profound ;  Foulkes,  Manual  of 
Ecclesiasticul  Hist,  (1851,  to  the  12th  cent.) ;  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Church  {Umd.  2  vols.  1854-56, 8vo)  to 
1122 ;  MUman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  (Lond.  1840, 3  vols. 


Syo,  reprinted  in  New  York),  and  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity (Lond.  1854  sq.  6  vols,  to  Nicholas  V ;  4th  ed. 
in  9  vols.  1867,  reprinted  in  New  York),  an  elaborate 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  work ;  Hiurdwick,  Hist, 
of  the  Christ.  Churchy  vol.  i  Middle  Age,  vol.  ii  Ref- 
ormation (Cambridge,  1853  and  1856, 8vo),  an  admira- 
ble manual,  but  left  unfinished  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  author;  Hinds,  Jeremie,  and  others,  Church 
History^  in  the  Encyclopedia  MeiropoUtana,  and  in  a 
separate  edition  (Lond.  1850-58,4  volsi  8vo);  Killen, 
The  Ancient  Church  (Belfast  and  New  York,  1859, 8 vo), 
an  able  work  from  the  Presbyterian  stand-point.  The 
best  works  produced  in  this  field  in  America  are  those 
by  Prof.  Schaff  {Hist,  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  York, 
1853,  8vo,  and  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Ch.  vol.  i  to  A.D. 
311,  New  York,  1859,  vols,  ii  and  iii  to  Gregory'  the 
Great,  New  York,  1867.  They  have  also  appeared  in 
a  German  edition,  Geschichie  der  christl.  Kirche^  vol.  i, 
Mercersburg,  1851,  and  Leipzic,  1854;  vols,  ii  and  iii, 
Leipz.  1867).  They  are  distinguished  by  copiousness 
of  material,  philosophical  arrangement,  and  attractive 
style.  A  brief  work  on  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  published  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Butler  (Phila. 
1868).  In  Protestant  France  a  luminous  sketch  of 
Church  history  was  written  by  J.  Matter  {Hist,  Uni- 
verselle  de  VEghse  Chretienne),  Strasburg,  1829, 2  vols.; 
2d  edit  Paris,  1838,  4  vols.). 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  which  (unless  the 
contrary  is  specially  mentioned)  embrace  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  a  very  co- 
pious literature  on  special  periods.  The  works  treat- 
ing of  the  primitive  Church  have  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  Apostolic  Aoe.  An  able  work  on 
the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  has  been  pul>- 
lished  by  Ed.  de  Pressens^  {Histoire  des  trois  pre- 
miers  siicles,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.) ;  also  handbooks  of 
modern  Church  history',  by  Dr.  Nippold  (Elberfelcl, 
1867)  and  Hagenbach  (1865).  For  the  ample  litera- 
ture on  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  see  the  arti- 
cle Reformation.  The  literature  on  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  histor}',  such  as  history  of  heresies, 
councils,  particular  religious  denominations,  popes, 
saints,  countries,  monasticism,  crusades,  etc.,  and  that 
on  prominent  men  of  Church  history,  is  given  in  the 
special  articles  treating  of  those  subjects.  Tables  of 
Church  history,  presenting  in  parallel  columns  the  va- 
rious departments  of  history,  have  been  compiled  in 
Germany  by  Vater  (Halle,  6th  ed.  1833),  Danz  (Jena, 
1838),  Unge  (Jena,  1841),  Douay  (Leipzic,  1841),  Uhle- 
mann  (to  the  Reformation,  2d  edit.  Berlin,  1865) ;  in 
England,  by  Riddle  {Ecclesiastical  Chronology^  London, 
1840) ;  in  America,  by  H.  B.  Smith  {Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of 
Christ  in  chronol.  Tables,  New  York,  1859),  which  work 
has  considerably  improved  the  plan  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors, and,  in  fact,  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
work  of  the  kind  extant.  Special  dictionaries  of 
Church  history  were  compiled  by  W.  D.  Fuhrmann 
{UandtDdrterhvch  der  christl.  Religions-u,  Kirchfngesdt. 
Halle,  1826-29,  3  vols.)  and  Neu'decker  {Aligem.  Lex. 
der  Religions^.  <^risfl.  Kirchengesch.  Weimar,  1834-87, 
5  vols.).  Periodicals  specially  devoted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  have  been  published  by  Stiiudlin.  Tzschir- 
ner,  and  Vater  {Magazinfur  Religions'U.  Kirrhengesch. , 
by  St&udlin,  4  vols.  Hanover,  1H02-5;  Arckivfjr  alte 
u.  neue  Kirchengesch.  by  StSudlin  u.  Tzschirner,  181S- 
1822, 5  vols. ;  KirchenkiH.  A  rchiv,  by  St&udlin,  Tzschir- 
ner,  u. Vater,  4  vols.  Hallo,  1823-26) ;  by  Illgen,  Nied- 
ner,  and  Kahnls  {Zeilschrift  fiir  hist.  7%eolt>gie,  Leipz. 
1832-1868;  established  by  Illgen ;  since  1845,  by  Nied- 
ner ;  since  1867,  by  Kahnis) ;  by  Kist  and  Royaards 
{Arduefvoor  KerkeHjke  Geschi>lenis^  Leyden,  1829  sq.). 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  vii,  622 ;  Hagenbach,  Tke^ 
ol.  Encykbp.  p.  212  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-ljeo'. 
vi,  180 ;  Christian  Rememhmncer,  xliii,  62 ;  Jortin,  .ft^- 
marks  on  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Princeton  Rev.  xxvi, 
300 ;  xxix,  636;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church  {Introduction 
on  the  Study  of  Church  History);  Dowling,  Introduction 
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ty  (he  CriUeal  Stndff  of  Eceietiattical  History  attempted 
M  fiw  AccomU  oftke  Progrest,  and  a  thort  Notice  of  the 
Sovcee,  oftke  Uisbory  of  the  Church  (Lond.  1888,  8vo). 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  denotes  the  principles 
and  laws  of  Church  government.  Personal  religion  is 
a  nutter  between  the  individaal  man  and  his  Maker. 
Bat  religion  necessaril}'  involves  social  relations ;  that 
Is  to  say,  it  involves  society ;  and  no  society  of  men 
can  exist  without  government.  Tme,  there  can  be  no 
compnlsion  in  religion ;  bat  government  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  freedom ;  nay,  it  is  necessary  to  all  true 
enjoyment  of  freedom  In  any  society,  religious  or 
other.  The  "  two  conditions  essential  to  a  isood  relig- 
ioas  government  are,  first,  a  good  system  for  the  for* 
nation  and  organization  of  authority ;  and,  second,  a 
gmKi  svstem  of  securitv  for  liberty"  (Guizot,  Hietory 
ofCiviUzaiion,  N.  Y.  12mo,  p.  121).  So  Richard  Wat- 
eon  :  '*  The  Church  of  Christ  being  visible  and  perma- 
nent, bound  to  observe  certain  rites  and  to  obey  cer- 
tain rules,  the  existence  of  government  in  it  is  neces- 
sarily supposed.'* 

Is  €uaf  form  of  Church  po&ly  divindg  ordainedf 
Perhaps  the  conclusion  on  this  point  most  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  day  is  that,  while  certain  fun- 
damental principles  of  Church  government  are  laid 
down  in  the  N.  T.,  no  specific  form  of  polity  is  there 
enjoined.  Comp.  Matt,  xx,  20-28,  with  Mark  x,  35- 
45,  and  Matt,  xxiii,  1-11.  These  passages  clearly  pro- 
hibit all  arbitrary  rule  in  the  Church,  and  are  utterh' 
inconsistent  with  hierarchical  assumptions;  there  is 
'^bttt  one  Master,  and  all  are  brethren."  The  doc- 
trine of  these  passages  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  on  one  level  in  presence  of  Christ  the 
H^ad.  We  gather  some  elements  of  polity  from  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  as  recorded  in  their  acts  and 
writings.  This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative 
enactments,  but  simply  as  foots,  showing  how  the 
apostles  acted  in  given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we 
find  the  Church  composed  of  the  apostles  and  other 
disciples,  and  then  of  the  apostles  and  "  the  multitude 
of  them  that  believed."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  members 
standing  on  an  equ^tlity  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a 
du«cting  influence  over  the  whole  body,  which  arose 
from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had  placed 
them  (Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  p.  82).  The 
Gospel  is  designed  to  extend  to  every  climate,  in  every 
age,  under  every  variety  of  race,  of  national  life  and 
character,  and  of  civil  institutions ;  accordingly,  its 
settled,  fundamental,  necessary  roles  are  few  and  sim- 
ple; it  establishes  principles  rather  than  rules;  the 
very  regulations  which  the  apostles  made  were  in 
nuuiy  instances  of  local,  temporary  use  only. 

The  claim  of  divine  right  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
to  govern  the  Church  grew  up  with  the  hierarchy. 
See  £piscopACT.  Even  after  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy,  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops  and  teach- 
ers were  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people ;  the  bishop 
managed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  diocese  in 
eoondl  with  the  presbyters,  and  **  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people." 
"  In  whatever  wav  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
by  the  laity,  or,  rather,  by  the  whole  community,  is 
exercised,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  in  them 
that  by  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  first  ages  of 
Christendom  the  supremacy  over  the  Church  was  vest- 
ed. They  elected  their  ministers.  They  chose  their 
own  fiuth,  they  moulded  their  own  creed,  they  admin- 
istered their  own  discipline,  they  were  the  Ecclesia, 
the  Assembly,  *the  Church*"  (Dean  Stanley,  Address 
on  Ckwrdk  and  State^  1868).  But  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  under  Constantino  consolidated  the  hierar- 
^ical  power,  and  the  rights  of  the  laity  gradually  fell 
into  abeyance.  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  hie- 
Tarchical  system  that  the  duty  of  teaching  includes 
also  tilie  power  of  ruling^  and  aU  Church  authority 


therefore  belongs  to  the  clergy,  who  constitute  the  se- 
cksia  doeens.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  government 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  organized  clerical  hie- 
rarchy, at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  pope  (see  be- 
low). At  the  Reformation,  Luther  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii,  5,  9 ;  Rev. 
i,  6),  and  this  forms  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory 
of  Church  polity,  in  which  the  righta  of  the  laity  are 
fairly  regarded.  **Prop«rly,  all  Christians  have  a 
right  to  teach — every  father  h's  own  faniQy ;  and  even 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  as  even  TertulUan  truly 
observes.  There  is,  therefore,  truly  a  jus  laicorum  sc^ 
cerdotale^  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bdhme,  and  Spener 
have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the  teachers 
of  the  people  were  not  priesto,  but  laymen ;  and  any 
one  who  had  proper  qualifications  might  teach  in  the 
sjniagogue  or  in  the  temple.  Among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites the  propheto  were  commonly  not  from  the  or- 
der of  the  priesthood,  but,  for  the  most  part,  from  other 
tribes,  classes,  and  orders  of  the  people"  (Knapp,  Lec- 
tures on  Christian  7%eo2c^,  Woods's  translation,  Phila., 
1858, 8vo,  p.  478).  Calvin  {Institutes^  book  iv)  seta  ont 
from  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
He  finds  a  certain  **  mode  of  government  delivered  to 
us  by  the  pure  ^ord  of  God"  (iv,  1),  and  traces  this 
form  of  government  in  the  early  Church  until  ita 
"  subversion  by  the  papal  tyranny"  (ch.  v).  In  sub- 
stance Calvin  asserted  the  following  principles:  1. 
That  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unlawful  to  introduce 
into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church  any- 
thing which  has  not  the  positive  sanction  of  Scripture. 
2.  That  the  Church,  though  it  consiste  properly'  and 
primarily  only  of  the  elect  or  of  believers,  and  though, 
therefore,  visibility  and  organization  are  not  essential, 
as  Ptipista  allege  they  are,  to  ita  existence,  is  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  be  organized,  if  possible,  as  a 
visible  society,  and  to  be  organized  in  all  things,  so 
far  as  possible— its  office-bearoTS,  ordinances,  worship, 
and  general  administration  and  arrangements — in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  prescribed  or  indicated  upon 
these  pointa  in  the  New  Testament.  8.  That  the  fun- 
damental principles,  or  leading  features  of  what  is 
usually  called  Presbjrterian  Church  government,  are 
indicated  with  sufiicient  clearness  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  permanently  binding  upon  the  Church.  4. 
That  the  Church  should  be  altogether  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  civil  control,  and  should  conduct  its  own 
distinct  and  independent  government  by  presbyters 
and  synods,  while  the  civil  power  Is  called  upon  to  af- 
ford it  protection  and  support.  6.  That  human  laws, 
whether  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical  things,  and  wheth- 
er proceeding  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
do  not,  per  se — i.  e.  irrespective  of  their  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  God — impose  an  obligation 
upon  the  conscience.  Calvin  professed  to  find  all 
these  principles  more  or  less  clearly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture (B.  and  F.  Ev.  Rev,  April,  1860,  p.  464).  On  this 
principle  Tulloch  renoarks  {Leaders  of  the  Reformation^ 
p.  179  sq.)  that  Calvin  went  too  far  in  asserting  that 
Presbyterianism  'Ms  the  form  of  the  divine  kingdom 
presented  in  Scripture."  "Presbyterianism  became 
the  peculiar  Church  order  of  a  tree  Protestantism.  It 
rested,  beyond  doubt,  on  a  trne  divine  order,  else  it 
never  could  have  attained  this  historical  success.  But 
it  not  merelv  asserted  iteelf  to  be  wise  and  conform. i- 
ble  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  divine,  but  it  claimed 
the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right  for  all  its  details 
and  applications.  This  gave  it  strength  and  influence 
in  a  rude  and  uncritical  age,  but  it  plnnted  in  it  from 
the  firfst  an  element  of  corruption.  The  great  concep- 
tion which  it  embodied  was  impaired  at  the  root  by 
being  fixed  in  a  st:ignant  and  inflexible  system,  which 
became  identified  with  the  conception  as  not  only 
equally  hut  specially  divine"  (p.  181).  **  But  were 
not  these  ^elemente,*  some  will  say,  really  Biblical? 
Did  not  Calvin  establish  his  Church  polity  and  Church 
discipline  upon  Scripture  ?  and  is  not  this  a  warranta^ 
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ble  eoone  ?  Asrarediv  not,  in  tbe  spirit  in  which  he 
did  it.  Tbe  fondamental  source  of  tbe  mistake  is  here. 
The  Christian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  Chnrch  polity.  They 
not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of  sach  a  polity, 
but  they  do  not  even  give  the  adequate  and  conclusive 
hints  of  one ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it 
would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  have  done  so ;  and  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of 
tbe  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The  system  adapts  it- 
self to  the  life,  everywhere  expands  with  it,  or  nar- 
rows with  it,  bat  is  nowhere  in  any  particular  form 
the  absolute  condition  of  life.  A  definite  outline  of 
Church  polity,  therefore,  or  a  definite  code  of  social 
ethics,  is  nowhere  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  tbe  absolute  asser- 
tion of  either  the  one  or  the  other''  (p.  182, 183).  Dr. 
TuUoch,  however,  goes  too  far  himself  in  saying  that 
'* Presbyterianism  'not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be 
wise  and  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  di- 
vine, but  it  claimed  the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right 
for  all  its  details  and  applications.'  This  statement  is 
untrue.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  divine  right 
should  be  claimed  for  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
system,  and  some,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  an  extreme 
in  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  but  no  Presbyterians  of 
eminence  have  ever  claimed  *  the  direct  impress  of  a 
divine  right  for  a// the  details  and  applications*  of  their 
system.  They  have  claimed  a  divine  right,  or  Scrip- 
ture sanction,  only  for  its  fundamental  principles,  its 
leading  features.-  It  is  these  only  which  they  allege 
are  indicated  in  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Church  in  all  ages.  And  it  is  just  the 
same  ground  that  is  taken  by  all  the  more  intelligent 
and  judicious  among  jure  dioino  prelatists  and  Congre- 
gationalists"  {Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Review^  April,  1860). 
Moreover,  Calvin  did  not  **  unchurch"  ecclesiastical 
bodies  which  should  not  choose  to  adopt  the  Presbyte- 
rian regimen.  He  introduced  his  scheme  where  he 
had  influence  to  do  so ;  and  he  employed  all  the  vigor 
of  his  talents  in  pressing  upon  distant  churches  the 
propriety  of  regulating,  in  conformity  with  his  senti- 
ments, their  ecclesiastical  government.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  says,  "  Wherever  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  heard  with  reverence,  and  the  sacraments 
are  not  neglected,  there  at  that  time  there  is  a  church." 
Speaking  of  faithful  pastors,  he  describes  them  to  be 
'*  those  who  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  lead  men  to  true 
piety,  who  properly  administer  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  who  preserve  and  exercise  right  discipline." 

The  Reformers  and  greatest  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England  held  that  no  form  of  Church  polity  is  en- 
joined in  Scripture.  Cranmer  explicitly  declared  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  of  the  same  order  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity ;  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  several  of  his  dixttnguished  contemporaries.  **  Hold- 
ing this  maxim,  their  support  of  episcopacy  must  have 
proceeded  ftom  views  of  expediency,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, fi*om  a  conviction  which  prevailed  Very  gen- 
erally at  this  early  period,  that  it  belonged  to  the  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  spiritual  no  less 
than  the  political  government ;  an  idea  involving  in  it 
that  no  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  of  divine 
institution.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  same  conviction,  that  it 
was  no  violation  of  Christianity  to  choose  different 
modes  of  administering  the  Church.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  supported  the  English  hierarchy,  frequently  main- 
tains that  the  form  of  discipline  is  not  particularly, 
and  by  name,  set  down  in  Scripture ;  and  he  also  plain- 
ly asserts  *'Uiat  no  form  of  Church  government  is  by 
the  Scriptures  prescribed  or  commanded  to  the  Church 
of  God"  (Watson,  s.  v.).     Hooker  maintains  this  prin-  ; 


ciple  with  great  vigor  in  his  EcdenatHcal  Polity  (book 
iii),  where  the  following  principles  are  laid  down :  1. 
The  Scripture,  though  the  only  standard  and  law  of 
doctrine,  is  not  a  rule  for  discipline.  2.  The  practice 
of  the  apostles,  as  they  acted  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  not  an  invariable  rule  for  the  Church.  3. 
Many  tilings  are  left  indifferent,  and  may  be  done 
without  sin,  although  not  expressly  directed  in  Scrip- 
ture. 4.  The  Church,  like  other  societies,  may  make 
laws  for  her  own  government,  provided  they  interfere 
not  with  Scripture.  5.  Human  authority  may  inter- 
pose where  the  Scripture  is  silent.  6.  Hence  the 
Church  may  appoint  ceremonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  Scriptures.  Stillingfleet  indicates  the  same  view 
at  large  in  bis  Jremcum:  *' Those  things  may  be  said 
to  he  jure  divino  which  are  not  determined  one  way  or 
other  by  any  positive  law  of  God,  but  are  left  wholly 
as  things  lawful  to  the  prudence  of  men,  to  determine 
them  in  a  way  agreeable  to  natural  right  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  Word  of  God."  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  reason  or  ground  of  Church  government,  the 
rcUio  regiminis  eccUsiasticiy  is  of  divine  right,  but  that 
the  special  mode  or  system  of  it  is  left  to  human  dis- 
cretion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  thing  forever  and  im- 
mutably right  that  the  Church  should  be  under  a  defi- 
nite form  of  govern  ment.  This  is  undoubtedly yttffiim. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church 
be  secured.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  indubita- 
ble what  this  form  of  government  must  be.  The  nec- 
essary end  ma,tr  be  secured  under  diverse  forms,  as  in 
the  case  of  civil  government.  '*  Though  the  end  of 
all  be  the  same,  3'et  monarehy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocrac}'  are  in  themselves  lawful  means  for  attaining 
the  same  common  end.  ...  So  the  same  reason  of 
Church  government  may  call  for  an  equality  in. the 
persons  acting  as  governors  of  the  Chnreh  in  one  place 
which  may  call  for  superiority  and  subordination  in 
another"  (/rmictrm,  p.  40  sq.,  Phila.  1840). 

In  the  modem  Church  the  Romanists  and  High 
Episcopalians  claim  divine  right  for  their  system  of 
government.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  thus 
stated  (The  Cafeckism  of  the  Council  0/ Trent,  published 
by  command  of  pope  Pius  V,  Donovan's  traniilarion, 
Baltimore,  n.  d.,  8vo) :  **  Sitting  in  that  chair  in  which 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles  sat  to  the  close  of  life, 
the  Catholic  Chureh  recognises  in  his  person  the  most 
exalted  degree  of  dignity  and  the  full  amplitude  of 
jurisdiction — a  dignity  and  a  jurisdiction  not  based  on 
synodal  or  other  human  constitutions,  but  emanating 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  God  himself.  As  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  true  and  legitimate 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  therefore  presides  over  the 
universal  Church,  the  father  and  governor  of  all  the 
faithful,  tf  bishops  also,  and  of  all  other  prelates,  be 
their  station,  rank,  or  power  what  they  may"  (p.  222). 
And  (p.  82),  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  *^  it  is 
a  power  not  given  to  all,  but  to  bishops  and  priests 
only."  The  following  extracts  from  bishop  Forbes's 
Erplawitton  of  the  TV^iWy^wie  Articles  (London  and 
New  York,  1867-8,  2  vols.  8vo)  present  a  High-Church 
Episcopalian  view  of  this  subject :  *^Thus  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Church  is  to  be  called  the  Ecdesia  doceng^ 
To  the  hierarehy,  as  distinguished  from  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  is  committed  the  duty  of  handing  down 
and  communicating  these  truths'*  (Art.  xix,  p.  268  of 
vol.  i).  .  .  .  **  It  having  been  shown  in  the  preceding^ 
article  that  the  Eccletia  docens  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith,  we  come  to  consider  one  great  channel 
or  organ  of  that  power — the  oecumenical  council. 
Given  that  the  Chureh  has  this  power,  by  whom  or 
how  is  it  to  be  exereised  ?  By  whom  but  by  the  apos- 
tolical ministry,  who  are  appointed  ^for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  tbe  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  body  of  Christ ;'  by  those  to  whom  was 
committed  the  power  of  the  keys,  who  had,  among 
other  duties  connected  with  admission  to  communion. 
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to  test  tibe  orthodoxy  of  applicants ;  by  those  whose 
important  office  it  was  to  hand  on  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  they  had  received  to  their  succeesorB" 
(Art  xxi,  p.  28a-9  of  vol.  i).  .  .  .  *'  Oar  Lord  is  the 
immediate  founder  of  the  hierarchy,  because  it  was  he 
who  ordained  the  apostles  bishops  when  he  said  to 
them,  *  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  yon ;  receive 
the  Holy  Ghoet :  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make 
disciples  of  every  creature ;  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
or  loose  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven/ 
These  words  denote  a  power  without  limit ;  its  meaa- 
Die  is  the  wants  of  humanity,  its  field  of  action  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Church  there  was  one 
general  episcopate*'  (Art.  xxxvi,  p.  699  of  vol.  ii). 
.  .  .  "It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  discipline  as  well 
ss  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  a  purely  internal 
matter,  in  which  the  state  had  no  interest  nor  control. 
.  .  .  The  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  the  char- 
ter of  all  Church  discipline,  for  it  relegated  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  visible  Church  into  the  unseen  world.  If 
salvatioa  depended,  clave  non  errante,  upon  Church 
membership,  and  Church  membership,  under  certMn 
laws,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  it  placed  the 
control  of  the  Church  absolutely  in  their  hands"  (Art. 
xxxvii,  p.  728-9  of  vol.  ii).  The  moderate  Episcopa- 
lians (mcluding  Bfethodists  and  Moravians)  generally 
hold  that  epiwopacy  is  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  but 
is  not  divinely  ordained  as  essential.  For  a  temperate 
argument  in  favor  of  the  conformity  of  the  Episcopal 
Charch  wganization  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice 
nf  the  early  Charch,  see  Browne's  Expogition  tm  the 
Thirty^dne  Articles  (Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1865,  Art  xxiii, 
p.  ^9-576).  Archbishop  Whately  (7%e  Kingdom  of 
Chrut,  2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1843, 12mo)  says  (p.  93):  "Thus 
ft  farther  confirmation  is  furnished  of  the  view  that 
has  been  taken,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  lay  down  clearly  the  prineiple$  on  which 
Christian  churches  were  to  be  formed  and  governed, 
leaving  the  mode  of  application  of  those  principles  un- 
determined and  discretionary.*'  And  again  (p.  218) : 
**  They,"  i.  e.  reformers  compelled  to  separate,  "  have 
sn  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  principles  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish,  to  appoint  such  orders 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  to  allot  to  each  such  func- 
tions as  they  judge  most  Conducive  to  the  great  ends 
of  the  society ;  they  may  assign  to  the  wkoUy  or  to  a 
jMrftns  of  these,  tlie  office  of  ordaining  others  as  their 
saccessors;  they  may  appoint  one  superintendent  of 
the  rest,  or  several,  under  the  title  of  patriarch,  arch- 
bishop, buhop,  moderator,  or  any  other  that  they  may 
prefer ;  they  may  make  the  appointment  of  them  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  period,  by  election  or  by  rotation, 
with  a  greater  or  a  less  extensive  jurisdiction."  Mr. 
Wesley  (IKorfajVii,  284,  N.Y.  1886) says:  "As  to  my 
own  jodgment,  I  still  believe  ^the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  to  be  scriptural  a^d  apostolical.' 
I  mean,  well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  ¥rriting8 
of  the  apostles.  But  that  it  is  prescribed  in  Scripture 
I  do  not  believe."  Some  Presbjrterian  writers  claim 
that  the  IVesbyterian  polity  is  the  only  one  divinely 
vdained.  (See  especially  7%e  Divme  R^  of  Church 
Go9enunent,  wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  Presbyterian 
government,  by  preaching  and  ruling  elders,  in  ses- 
sional, presbyteriid,  and  synodical  assemblies,  may  lay 
the  only  IswAil  claim  to  a  divine  right  according  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  by  sundry  ministers  of  Christ  within 
the  dty  of  London.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
extracts  from  some  of  the  best  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  Church  government,  N.  Y.  1844, 12mo.)  The 
same  gronnd  is  taken  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Congregational  system  (see  especially  Dexter,  On  Con- 
gregaiionaUmn^  Boston,  1865,  8vo,  cb.  ii). 

The  special  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted  by 
the  varioas  churches  will  be  found  stated  under  the 
luona  of  each  Church  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this 
CydopaB^s.  We  only  note,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two 
points  in  which  all  forms  are  concerned. 


1.  8ynodical  government  (by  councils,  synods,  as- 
semblies, conferences,  etc.)  prevails  in  all  the  great 
churches  of  the  world  except  the  Independent  (includ- 
ing Congregationalists  and  Baptists).  Synods  have 
"  been  the  most  universally  received  type  of  Church 
government  in  all  ages ;  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
undergone  so  many  modifications  only  serving  to  bring 
out  more  prominently  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
have  been  upheld  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
discordancy  respecting  almost  every  other  question  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Greek  Church, 
glorying  in  its  agreement  with  antiquity,  will  decide 
nothing  of  consequence  without  them  still;  in  the 
Latin  Church  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  customar^^  to 
appeal  to  them  from  the  pope ;  the  Church  of  England, 
which  upholds,  and  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  has 
abjured  episcopacy,  have  made  them  psrt  and  parcel 
of  their  respective  ideals ;  in  Russia  it  is  the  Holy  Gov- 
erning Synod  by  which  its  national  Church  affects  to 
be  ruled.  More  than  this,  they  were  ecclesiastical 
synods  that  introduced  the  prindple  of  representative 
government  to  medisyal  Europe"  (Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
dom's Divisions,  i,  11). 

2.  The  right  of  the  laity,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church,  to  share  in  its  government,  is  admitted  by 
all  churches  except  the  great  hierarchical  bodies.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  Parliament  (a  lay  body)  is  the 
central  power  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  lay  delegates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Diocefian  and  General  Conventions.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  they  find  their  place  in  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  and  Assembly.  In  the  Independent 
churches  the  equality  of  laymen  and  ministers  as  to 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  powers  is  fundamental.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  supreme  judica- 
tory (the  General  Conference)  is  as  yet  (1869)  an  ex- 
clusively clerical  body.  But  that  body  has  itself  ad- 
mitted the  rights  of  the  laity  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
submitting  to  a  popular  vote  (held  in  June,  1869)  the 
fundamental  question  whether  lay  delegation  shall  be 
practically  incorporated  into  the  ecclesiastical  s^'stem 
or  not.  The  vote  is  by  a  very  large  majority  in  favor 
of  lay  delegation,  and  now  (July,  1869)  only  the  con- 
currence in  the  proposed  changes  of  the  Kestrictive 
Rules  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Annual 
Conferences,  present  and  voting  thereon,  is  required  for 
the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference in  1872.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  this  change  in  its  polity  was,  by  the  General 
Conference  held  in  1866,  likewise  submitted  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences,  and,  having  received  the  requisite 
approval,  lay  delegation  has  been  incorporated  into  its 
economy.  This  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Methodist 
EpiscoiMd  churches  of  the  United  States  seems,  there- 
fore, now  on  the  eve  of  settlement.  For  other  points  re- 
lated to  ecclesiastical  polity,  see  Church  ;  Church 
AKD  State  ;  Discipline  ;  Episcopacy  ;  Laity. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  fjows  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
(Works,  vol.  i);  Potter,  Discourse  of  Church  Govent- 
ment  (Works,  vol.  ii);  Stillingfleet,  frenicum  (Phihid. 
1842,  8vo) ;  Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  iv ;  Litton,  Church 
of  Christ  (Lond.  1851, 8vo) ;  Barrett,  Ministry  and  Polity 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Lond.  1854, 12mo) ;  King,  Prim- 
Hive  Church  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Stevens,  Church  Polity  (N. 
Y.  1862, 12mo);  Coleman,  Prtmiiive  Church,  p.  38-50; 
Wilson,  On  Chutch  Government;  Davidson  (Congrega- 
tional), Ecclesiastical  Polify  of  the  New  Testament  (Lond. 
1854, 12mo);  Morris  (Bishop),  On  ChurchPolity  (18mo); 
Fillmore  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  its  Forms  and  Philosophy ; 
Ripley  (Congregational),  Church  Polity  (Boston,  1867, 
18mo);  Garratt,  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  View  of  the 
Constitution  of  a  Christian  Church  (Lond.  1848);  New 
Englander,  August,  1860,  art.  vi  (Congregational), 
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IjCClesias'tictis,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  (see  Apocrypha), 
bein^  of  the  class  ranked  in  the  second  canon.  See 
Dedtebo-caxokical. 

I.  Title, — The  original  Hebrew  title  <  if  this  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Jewisa  writings  and 
St.  Jeroiie  {Prof,  in  Uhr,  Sol.  ix,  1242),  was  C^bdpi 
Praoerbt,  or,  more  fully,  K'i'^0  "(a  5Sld|»  "^^W?,  <*< 
Proverbs  o/Jenu,  son  o/Sira,  which  was  abbreviated, 
according  to  a  very  common  practice,  into  K'^^b~'}31, 
Btn-Sxra  ;  pV^'^^^  Struk,  which  we  find  in  a  few  later 
writers,  evidently  originated  from  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  Greek  It/oci^*  Ilenco  all  the  quotations  made  from 
tliis  book  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  are  under 
these  titles.  (Comp.  Mishna,  Yadcdm^  ill,  15 ;  CKagiga, 
p.  15 ;  MidroA  Rabba,  p.  6,  b. ;  Tanchumay  p.  69,  a, 
etc.)  The  Greek  MSS.  and  fathers,  however,  as  well 
as  the  prologue  to  this  book,  and  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Sept.,  designate  it  ^oil>ia  'Iffcov  vlov  ^ipdx  (▼• 
r.  ^iipaxy  and  even  ^Tipdx)^  The  wisdom  o/Jesus^  the 
son  ofSirach^  or,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  £o0ia  Sipax, 
The  wisdom  ofSirach,  or  simply  Sirach;  also  etoiftia  ») 
TravdptroQ^  or  simply  ly  wavapiroc.  The  book  ofdU  vir- 
tues^ because  of  the  excellency  and  diversity  of  the 
wisdom  it  propounds  (Jerome,  /.  c. ;  comp.  Routh,  Bell. 
Sacr.  i,  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  ofJesus^  the  son  rf  Simeon  Astro  (i.  e. 
the  bound) ;  and  the  same  book  is  called  the  wisdom  of 
the  Son  ofAsiro,  In  many  authors  it  is  simply  styled 
Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt,  xiii,  §  4 ;  compare  Clem.  Al. 
Pted,  i,  8,  §  69,  72,  etc.),.  and  Jesus  Sirach  (August  ad 
Simplie.  i,  20).  The  name  EccksiasticuSf  by  which  it 
has  been  called  in  the  Latin  Church  ever  since  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  (Rufinus,  Vers,;  Orig. 
Ilom,  in  iVttm.  xvii,  8),  and  which  has  been  retained  in 
many  versions  of  the  Reformers  (e.  g.  the  Zurich  Bi- 
ble, Coverdale,  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops*  Bible, 
and  [together  with  the  other  title]  the  Auth.  Version) 
is  derived  from  the  old  Latin  version,  adopted  by  Je- 
rome in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  explained  to  mean  church 
reading-book.  Calmet,  however,  is  of  opinion  {Preface') 
that  this  name  was  given  to  it  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Ecclesiastes.  But  as  this  explanation  of  the 
title  is  very  vague,  it  is  rightly  rejected  by  Luther, 
and  almost  all  modem  critics.  The  word,  like  many 
others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  TertuU.  De  pudic.  c.  22,  p. 
4.35),  and  thus  it  may  have  lieen  applied  naturally  in 
the  Vetus  iMtina  to  a  church  reading-book;  and  when 
that  translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  {Prof,  in  IJhro 
Sal.juxta  LXX.  x.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  be- 
came current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book 
was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rufinus,  who  remarks  that "  it  does  not  des- 
ignate the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  character  of  the 
writing,**as  publicly  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
(Comm.  in  Symb.  §  38).  The  special  application  by 
Rufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (ecc/esiastici 
as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the  single  book  may  be  ex- 
plained by  its  wide  popularity'.  Athanasius,  for  in- 
stance, mentions  the  l>ook  {£p.  Fest.  s.  f.)  as  one  of 
those  "  framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  be  instructed  (Kan}xtio9ai)  in  the  word  of  god- 
liness." 

II.  Design  and  Method. — ^The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  propound  the  true  nature  of  wisdom,  and  to  set  forth 
the  religious  and  social  duties  which  she  teaches  us  to 
follow  through  all  the  varied  stages  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life,  thus  exhibiting  the  practical  end  of  man's 
existence  by  reviewing  life  in  all  its  difterent  bearings 
and  aspects.  Wisdom  is  represented  here,  as  in  Prov- 
erbs, as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and  the  same 
views  of  human  life,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recom- 
pense, pervade  the  instructions  of  this  book  aUo, 
wherein,  however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  per- 


ceptible (De  Wette*s  Einkitiing).  It  is,  in  fkct,  the 
composition  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deeply  studied 
the  fortunes  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  philosophy  of  older 
moralists :  xii,  8-xiii,  28 ;  xv,  11-20 ;  xvi,  2&-xvii,  20 ; 
xix,  6-17;  xxiii,  16-27;  xxvi,  1-18;  xxx,  1-13; 
XXX  vii,  27 ;  xxxviii,  16,  24-xxxix,  11,  etc.  (76.).  It 
abounds  in  grace,  wisdom,  and  spirit,  althou  h  some- 
times more  particular  in  inculcating  principles  of  po- 
liteness than  those  of  virtue  (Cellerier,  Jntrod.  a  la 
Lecture  des  Liv,  Saints),  It  is  not  un frequently  mark- 
ed by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of  expression, 
occasionally  risint;  to  tlie  snblimest  heights  of  human 
eloquence  {Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  ix).  It  has 
been  observed  of  it  by  Addison  (see  Home's  Itttrod, 
vol.  iv)  that  '*it  would  be  regarided  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  mo«t  shining  tracts  of  morality  that 
are  extant  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confu- 
cius, or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher.*' 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  no  PalesUnian  produc- 
tion, whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  can  be  reduced  to 
a  logically  developed  treatise  according  to  Aristotelian 
rules,  there  are  difficulties  in  tracing  the  plan  of  this 
book,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  from  the  work  itself.     Ben-Sira 
brings  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  the  varied  expe- 
rience of  a  studious  and  practical  life,  and  in  his  great 
anxietv  not  to  omit  anv  useful  lesson  which  he  has 
gathered,  he  passes  on,  after  the  manner  of  an  Eastern 
logic,  from  the  nature  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  her  godly 
teachings,  from  temptation  in  her  varied  forms  to  filial 
duties ;  he  discloses  before  the  eyes  of  his  readere  the 
inward  workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  he  depicts  all 
passions  and  aspirations,  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  all 
the  duties  towards  God  and  man,  in  proverbs  and  apo- 
thegms, in  sayings  which  have  been  the  property  of 
the  nation  for  ages,  and  in  maxims  and  parables  of  his 
own  creation,  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  transi- 
tion which  even  an  Eai^tctn  mind  finds  it  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  follow.     Add  to  this  that  the  original  Hebrew 
is  lost,  that  the  Greek  translation  is  very  obscure,  that 
it  has  been  mutilated  for  dogmatic  purposes,  and  that 
some  sections  are  transposed  beyond  the  hope  of  read- 
justment, and  the  difficulty  of  displaying  satisfactorily 
the  method  or  plan  of  this  book  will  at  once  be  appar- 
ent, and  the  differences  of  opinion  respecting  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  surprise.     The  book  (see  Fritzsche'a 
proleg.  in  his  Commentar)  is  divisible  into  seren  parts 
or  sections :  1.  Comprising  chaps,  i-xvi,  21,  describe* 
the  nature  of  wisdom,  gives  encouragements  to  submit 
to  it,  as  well  as  directions  for  conducting  ourselves  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings ;  2.  xvi,  22-xxiii,  17,  shows 
God  in  the  creation,  the  position  man  occupies  with  re- 
gard to  his  Maker,  gives  directions  how  he  is  to  con- 
duct himself  under  different  circumstances,  and  how 
to  avoid  sin ;  8.  xxiv,  1-xxx,  24 ;  xxxiii,  12-xxxvi, 
16' ;  xxx,  25-27,  describes  wisdom  and  the  law,  and 
the  writer's  position  as  to  the  former,  gives  proverbe, 
maxims,  and  admonitions  about  the  conduct  of  men 
in  a  social (tointof  view;  4.  xxx, 28-xxxiii,ll;  zxxvi, 
16^-22,  dcsiribes  the  wise  and  just  conduct  of  men,  the 
Lord  and  hiji  people;  5.  xxxvi,  2d-xxxix,  11,  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  about  social  matters ;  6.  xxxix, 
12-xlii,  14,  God's  creation,  and  the  position  man  occu- 
pies with  regard  to  it ;  7.  xlii,  ll-l,  26,  the  praise  of 
the  Lord,  how  ho  had  glorified  himself  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  in  the  ccleiirated  ancestors  of  the  Jewri^h 
people.     Thereupon  follows  an  epilogue,  ch.  1,  27-29, 
in  which  the  author  gives  his  name,  and  declares  those 
happy  who  will  ponder  over  the  contents  of  this  bock, 
and  act  according  to  it ;  as  well  as  an  appendix,  ch.  li, 
1-30,  praising  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  danger, 
describing  how  the  writer  has  successfully'  followed 
the  paths  of  wisdom  from  his  very  youth,  and  calling 
upon  the  uneducated  to  get  the  precious  treasures  of 
wi<«dom.     See  Wisdom  Puksoxifikd. 

III.  Its  Unity. — The  peculiar  difiiculties  connected 
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both  irith  the  plan  of  the  book  and  the  present  de- 
F&Dged  condition  of  its  text  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  assertions  made  by  some  that  there  is 
no  unity  at  all  in  the  composition  of  this  book,  and 
thst  it  is,  in  fact,  a  compilation  of  divers  national  say- 
ings, from  various  sources,  belonging  to  different  ages 
(see  Davidson,  in  Ho  ne*8  Introd.  ii,  1018  sq.).  £n- 
coara^ment  is  sought  for  these  assertions  from  the 
statement  in  the  spurious  prolc^n^c  ^^  ^i*  book,  ov 
fiovov  rd  iripiitv  twv  vpo  ai/rov  m/viTUV  dvipwv 
aTa^fffiara  ouv^ayiv^  dXXd  xai  avriq  'thd  riva 
m^yZoTOy  as  well  as  from  the  remark  of  St.  Jerome : 
''Qoorum  priorem  [^avriptrov  Jesu  ftlii  Sirach  librum] 
Heliraicum  reperi,  non  Eecksiattictan  ut  apud  Latinos, 
sed  Parabolis  prsnotatum,  cni  juncti  erant  Ecclesias- 
tea  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  similitudinem  Salomo- 
nis  non  solum  librorum  n^ero,  sed  etiam  materia- 
nim  genere  coaequaret*'  {Prttf.  in  Ubr,  Sohm.\  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  book  of  Ben-Sira  was  intended 
to  answer  to  all  the  three  reputed  works  of  Solomon. 
So  also  Luther.  Eichhom  can  see  in  it  three  different 
books :  the  firti  book  consists  of  chaps,  i-xxiii,  com- 
prising desultory  remarks  upon  life  and  morals,  and 
is  divisible  into  two  sections,  viz.  (a)  i-ix,  and  (6)  x- 
xxiii ;  the  second  book  comprises  xxiv-xlii,  14,  begins 
with  a  vivid  description  of  wisdom,  whereupon  follow 
remarks  and  maxims  without  any  order ;  and  the  third 
book,  comprising  xlii,  15-1,  24,  is  the  only  portion  of 
Sirach  carefully  worked  out,  and  contains  praise  of 
God  and  the  noble  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  (£'tfife»- 
tmig  in  d.  Ap,  p.  50,  etc.).  Ewald,  again,  assures  us 
that  Ben-Sira  made  two  older  works  on  Proverbs  the 
basis  of  his  book,  so  that  his  merit  chiefly  consists  in 
arranging  those  works  and  supplementing  them.  The 
first  of  these  two  books  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  extends  from  ch.  i  to  xvi,  21,  and 
contains  the  most  shnple  proverbs,  written  with  great 
oilmness.  The  second  biook  originated  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  extends  from  xvi,  22,  to  xxxvi, 
1*2.  and  displays  the  excitement  of  passions  as  well  as 
M>me  penetrating  observations,  and  has  been  greatly 
mbplaced  in  its  parts,  which  Ewald  rearranges.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  genuine  work  of  Ben-Sira,  ex- 
tends from  xxxvi,  23,  to  li,  30,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  song  of  praise  contained  in  xxxix,  12-35,  which 
•feloDgs  to  the  author  of  the  second  work  {Geschichie 
d.  V.  Itr.  iv,  300,  etc. ;  Jahrb.  iii,  181,  etc.).  These 
roust  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  some  respecting  the  unity  of  this  book.  Against 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged — 1.  That  the  difference 
in  form  and  contents  of  some  of  the  constituent  parts 
by  no  means  precludes  the  unity  of  the  whole,  seeing 
that  the  writer  brought  to  the  illustration  of  his  design 
tbe  experience  of  a  long  life,  spent  both  in  study  and 
travelling.  2.  That  this  is  evidently  the  work  of  the 
author's  life,  and  was  written  by  him  at  different  pe- 
riods. 3.  That  the  same  design  and  spirit  pervade  the 
whole,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  section ;  and,  4.  That 
the  abruptn^s  of  some  portions  of  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
tbe  Eastern  style  of  composition,  and  more  especially 
to  the  present  deranged  state  of  the  Greek  translation. 
IV.  Author  and  IkUe, — This  is  the  only  apocryphal 
book  the  author  of  which  is  known.  The  writer  tells  us 
biniMlf  that  his  name  is  Jesus  (Ifftrovg,  5ld^,  r!|«inp, 
i.  e.  Jeshua\  the  son  'fSirach^  and  that  he  b  of  Jerusa- 
lem (1, 27).  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  production  of 
a  Palestinian  Jew.  The  conjectures  which  have  been 
iiiade  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwarrant- 
^  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician,  from  xxxviii,  1-15) 
<*r  atisolutely  improbable.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent ;  and  the  similar- 
ity of  names  is  scarcel}'  a  plausible  excuse  for  con- 
ending  him  with  the  Hellenizing  high-priest  Jason 
(2  Mace,  iv,  7-11 ;  Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  p.  276).  In 
the  Talmud,  the  name  of  Ben-Sira  (K'n'^p-'ia,  for  which 
P^'^*^  is  a  late  error,  Joet,  Gesch.  d.  Judenih.  p.  311) 


occurs  in  several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial 
sayings  which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  £c- 
clesiasticus,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or  per- 
son, and  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  book  to  Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (Jost,  ib,;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  ia,  however,  substantiated  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv,  10  sq.  For  th^  various 
speculations  advanced  about  the  personal  character, 
acquirements,  and  position  of  the  author,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach.  That  the 
book  should- have  been  ascribed  by  the  Latin  Church 
to  Solomon,  notwithstanding  this  plain  declaration  of 
the  book  itself,  the  discreditable  terms  in  which  Solo- 
mon is  spoken  of,  the  reference  to  Solomon's  success- 
ors, to  prophets  and  other  great  men  who  lived  before 
and  after  tbe  Babylonish  captivity,  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  (xlix,  10),  the  citation  from  the 
prophet  Malachi  (comp.  xlviii,  lU,  with  Mai.  iv,  6),  and 
the  description  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (chap.  1),  only 
shows  what  the  fathers  can  do. 

The  age  of  the  book  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  The  life-like  description  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  contained  in  chap.  1,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  had  seen  this  high  functionary  of- 
ficiate in  the  Temple ;  but  there  were  two  high  priests 
of  the  same  name,  viz.  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  surnamed 
the  Just,  or  the  Pious,  who  lived  B.C.  <5ir.  370-300, 
and  Simon  11,  son  of  Onias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  B.C.  217-195  (3  Mace,  i,  2).  See 
Simon.  Some  interpreter;^,  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
that  Simon  I  is  described  by  Ben-Sira,  whilst  others 
think  that  Simon  II  is  intended.  The  lives  and  acts 
of  these  two  pontiffs,  however,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  respectively  held  by  the  people, 
as  recorded  in  their  national  literature,  must  show  to 
which  of  these  two  high-priests  the  description  of  Ben- 
Sira  is  applicable.  1.  The  encomiums  show  beyond 
doubt  that  one  of  Israel's  most  renowned  high-priests  is 
described,  whereas  Simon  II  was  so  little  distinguish- 
ed that  Joseph  us  cannot  relate  a  single  good  thing 
about  him.  2.  Ben-Sira  characterizes  him  sls  the  d» 
liverer  f if  his  people /rom  destruction;  whereas  in  the 
time  of  Simon  II  no  deliverance  of  either  the  people 
or  the  Temple  was  necessary.  8.  In  the  time  of  Simon 
II,  Hellenism,  the  great  enemy  of  Judaism,  which  was 
represented  by  the  sons  of  Tobias,  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  if  Ben-Sira  had  written  about  this  time, 
we  should  have  had  some  censures  from  this  pious  poet 
of  these  thoughtless  and  godless  innovations,  whereas 
there  is  no  allusion  to  these  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  book.  This  appears  the  more  strange  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  Simon  II  himself  sided  with 
these  faithless  sons  of  Tobias,  as  Josephus  distinct- 
ly declares  (^Ant.  xii,  4, 11).  4.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  such  a  man  as  Simon  II  should  be  described 
in  such  extraordinary  terms  in  the  catalogue  of  na^ 
tional  benefactors,  and  that  Simon  I,  the  personifica- 
tion of  goodness,  nobility,  and  grandeur,  whom  the 
nation  crowned  with  the  title  the  Just^  the  Pious,  should 
be  passed  over  with  silence.  5.  No  Jew,  on  reading  so 
sublime  a  description  of  the  high-priest,  would  ever 
think,  with  his  national  traditions  before  him,  of  ap- 
plying it  to  any  one  else  but  the  Simon,  unless  he  were 
distinctly  told  that  it  was  intended  for  another  Simon. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  show  that  Ben-Sira's 
lifb-like  description  refers  to  Simon  I.  Now  as  Si- 
mon I  died  B.C.  cir.  300,  Ben-Sira  must  have  written 
his  work  not  earlier  than  290>280,  as  chap.  I  irapliej 
that  this  high-priest  was  dead.  (See  also  in/ra,  sec. 
vi.) 

V.  The  original  Language  of  the  Book. — ^The  trans- 
lator of  this  work  into  Greek  most  distinctly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  *St. 
Jerome  asi^ures  us  that  he  had  seen  the  Hebrew  origin- 
al (vide  supra,  sec.  iii).  That  by  the  term  'E^paiari 
is  meant  Hebrew,  and  not  Aramasan,  is  evident  from 
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the  namerona  quotations  made  from  this  book  both  in 
the  Talmad  and  the  Midraahim.     Compare 

Ben-Sira.  TkUmud  and  Midnuhim, 

Chap.  lU,  20. Chaglga,  13;  BereshUh  Rab.  la 

V    vii  10 Sanhed.  10, 100 ;  Yebamoth,  63,  b;  Erub. 

65,  ff. 

**    ▼11,84 Dei«kEret<i,19,e.4. 

*^    ix,  8 Sanhed.  100,  b;  Yebamoth,  63. 

*'    U,12(Syriac)  Abotb,  UO. 

^'    zl,  1 Jer.  Bernch.  29, a;  Masir,  18, a,*  Bez«sh. 

Kab.  76,  6. 

^^    zl,27 SanhedlOO. 

"    xlii,15 Baba  Kama,  92,  6. 

^'    xiii,  25 ItereshiUi  Kabba,  82. 

*'    xiii,  81 Ber^hith  Kabba,  64,6. 

"    xiv,  11 Erubin,64,a. 

**    xiv,  IT Krub4n,Tl. 

^^    XV,  8 Pe^achim^dd;  Erubin,65,a. 

**     xvUi,23 Tanchuma  Vaylkra,  41,  6. 

*'     XXY,  3, 4  ....  Feaachim.  113. 

"     xxT,13 Sabbath,  11,  a. 

''    xxvi,  1 Sanhed.  100;  Yebamoth, 68,  b. 

♦♦     xxvi,20 Nida,TO. 

"     xxvii,  9 Baba  Kama,  92,  6. 

'*    xxviii,  14....  Vayikra  Rah.  168, o. 

»»     XXX,  21 Sanhed.  100,  6. 

^'    XXX,  25 Yebamoth,  63,  b. 

"    xxxvlii,  1  . . .  Sanhed.  4i ;  Taanitl^ 9,  a;  Shemoth.  R. 

106,6. 
'«     xxxTiil.  4, 8. .  Bere^h.  Rab.  8,  a ;  Yalkut  Job,  148. 
^*    xxxvill,  10-23  Meed  Katon,  27. 

"    xl,  '28 Betza.  32,  6 ;  Yalkut  Job,  149. 

''    xlU,9, 10....  Sanhedrin,  100,  6. 

By  some  writers,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  Sen^ 
ttncet  of  Ben^Sirach^  cited  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhed, 
Gem.  xi,  42 ;  Bereschith  Babba,  viii,  f.  10 ;  Bciba  Kama^ 
f.  92,  c.  2),  and  published  in  Latin  by  Paul  Fa^ius 
(1542),  and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Latin  by  Drusius 
(1597),  though  so  similar  to  those  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
are,  upon  the  whole,  a  different  work  (Eichhorn's  and 
Bertholdt's  Introductions), 

Almost  all  of  these  quotations  are  in  IJebrev^  though 
the  works  in  which  they  are  found  are  in  Aramaitn^ 
thus  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  of  Ben-Sira 
was  written  in  genuine  Hebrew.  Besides,  some  of 
the  blunders  in  the  Greek  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  &ct  that  the  original  was  Hebrew.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  xxiy,  25  we  read,  ^'  He  roaketh  knowl- 
edge to  come  forth  as  light,  as  Gihon  in  the  days  of 
vintage,"  where  the  parallelism  rf}(uv  =  'jin'^|l  (Gen. 
ii,  18),  whereby  tke  Nik  was  designated  in  later  times, 
which  the  Sept  also  understands  by  *^irT*^d  (Jer.  ii, 
38),  shows  that  a»c  ^(^c  in  ^®  ^^^  hemistich  origina- 
ted ftrom  the  translator's  mbtaking  the  Hebrew  ^1K*^:, 
Wx  a  stream  J  for  ^1K3,  like  light,  Comp.  also  xlix,  9, 
which  is  most  unintelligible  in  the  Greek  through  the 
translator's  mistaking  the  Hebrew  &:?T3  for  &")T3. 
Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
translator  **  seems  to  have  numliercd  the  words,  and 
exactly  to  have  preserved  their  order,  so  that,  were  it 
literally  and  accurately  to  be  retranslated,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  diction 
would  be  recovered."  The  learned  prelate  has  actual- 
ly retranslated  chap,  xxiv  into  Hebrew  {Hebrew  Poet. 
Led,  xxiv,  Oxfonl  ed.  1821,  p.  254).  This  retranala- 
tion  is  also  printed  by  Fritzsche,  who  has  added  some 
corrections  of  his  own,  and  who  also  gives  a  transla- 
tion of  chap.  1. 

VI.  The  Greek  and  other  Translations  of  this  Book.— 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  Sept.  was 
made  by  the  prandson  of  the  author  (6  irairiroQ  ftov 
*lri(T0VQ\  who  tells  us  that  he  came  from  Palestine  into 
Egypt  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  *4n  the  reign  of  Euer- 
gctes"  (tv  Toi  irfCotft  Kai  rpicucotrrtp  ith  iiri  roi)  Eiftp- 
yf  Tov  (iaotXeto^).  But  there  were  two  kings  who  have 
borne  this  name — Euergetes  I,  son  and  successor  of 
Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Euerge- 
tes II,  i.  e.  Ptolemy  VII,  known  by  the  nickname 
Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  VI,  B.C.  145-116, 
and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  two  is  meant? 
Now,  if  Ben-Sira  wrote  B.C.  cir.  290-280,  when  an  old 
man,  and  if  we  take  6  iraTTTroc  fiov  to  mean  great- 


grandfather, a  sense  which  it  fluently  has,  and  that 
the  translator  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  illustri- 
ous ancestor,  his  arrival  in  Egypt  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year  would  be  B.C.  dr.  280,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Eu- 
ergetes I.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which 
the  translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  familiarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  (e.  g.  xliv,  16,  'Evwx  furtriOrj,  Gen. 
V,  24 ;  comp.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41,  42),  is  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Winer  (De  tttr.  Sirac,  aetate^  Erlang. 
1832)  maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  penson  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  author  was  his  contemporary.  He  thinks  that,  al- 
though the  grammatical  construction  rather  requires 
irn  Tif  Ivi  TOV  Euipyirov  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
monarch's  rei^qi,  Euergetes  the  Second  was  the  king 
in  whose  reign  the  translation  was  made,  and  that  the 
canon  could  not  have  been  yet  closed  under  the  reign 
of  the  first  Euergetes,  as  implied  in  the  preface — *^  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books."  As  there 
appears  to  bie  no  special  reason  for  the  translator's 
reference  to  his  own  age,  the  date  has  been  taken  to 
allude  to  that  of  the  reigning  Ptolemy  by  many  crit- 
ics since  Eichhorn,  e.  g.  by  Bruch,  Palfrey,  Davidson, 
Ewald,  Fritzsche,  etc.  The  "  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign,"  although  not  applicable  to  the  first  Euergetes, 
may  refer  to  tiie  second,  if  his  regency  be  included. 
According  to  this,  which  De  Wette  conceives  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  the  translator  would  have  lived 
B.C.  130,  and  the  author  B.C.  180.  But  if,  with  most 
interpreters,  the  chronological  datum  in  question  re- 
fers to  the  translator's  own  age,  then  the  grandson  of 
the  author  was  already  past  middle-age  when  he  came 
to  Egypt ;  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book 
itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person  of  the 
last  of  *'  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  was  still 
iamiliar  to  his  countrymen.  Even  if  the  date  of  the 
book  be  brought  somewhat  lower  than  the  times  of 
Simon  the  Just,  the  importance  of  the  position  which 
that  functionary  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness 
of  his  portraiture ;  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (Ii,  6, 12 ;  xxxvi,  sq.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  transfer- 
ence of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Eg}'pt  to  Syria  rather 
than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity  which 
was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptol- 
emies. On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  book  was  probably  written  B.C.  cir.  200,  and 
translated  B.C.  cir.  140. 

The  present  state  of  this  translation,  however,  is 
very  deplorable ;  the  text  as  well  as  the  MSS.  are 
greatly  disfigured  by  numerous  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, and  transpositions.  The  Old  iMtin  version,  which 
Jerome  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  without  correcting  it, 
was  made  from  this  Greek  translation,  and,  besides 
being  barbarous  in  sti'le,  is  also  greatly  mutilated,  and 
in  many  instances  cannot  be  harmonized  with  its  orig- 
inal. Even  in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following 
words  occur  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Vulgate :  defunctio  (i,  13),  religiosiias  (i,  17, 18, 26),  com- 
partior  (i,  24),  inhonoratio  (i,  38),  obductio  (ii,  2;  v,  1, 
10),  receptibilis  (ii,  5).  The  Syriac  alone  is  made  di- 
rect from  the  Hebrew,  and  contains  a  quotation  made 
by  Jose  ben-Jochanan  about  150  B.C.  (comp.  Aboth,  i, 
5  with  Ben-Sira  ix,  12),  which  the  secondary  versions 
have  not,  because  it  was  dropped  from  the  Greek. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  ill  treatment  and  the  changes 
which  this  version  has  been  subjected  to,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best  auxiliaries  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
text.  The  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  mane  from  the 
Syriac ;  whilst  the  old  English  version  of  Coverdale, 
as  usual,  follows  the  Zurich  Bible  and  the  Vulgate, 
the  Bishops*  Bible  a<;ain  copies  Coverdale ;  the  Gene* 
va  version,  as  is  often  the  case,  departs  ttom  the  other 
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EngUsh  version  for  tlie  better.  The  present  A.  V. 
chiefljfoUoirs  the  Complutenaian  edition  of  the  Greek 
afid  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  arrangement,  however, 
of  chaps.  XXX,  25-xxxvi,  17  in  the  Vatican  and  Com- 
platensian  editions  is  very  different.  The  English  ver- 
sion liere  follows  the  latter,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Latin  and  Syriac  versions  against  the  anthoritr  of  the 
Uncial  MSS.  The  extent  of  the  variation  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 

CompL,  Lai^  Syr. ,  A.  V.  Vat,^  M88.  "A,  B,  C." 

XXX, 35.. ••  ZXXiii,  18,  Xafxwpa  leapdia, K. r. 

K. 

ZXXiv,  ZXXT. 

xxxvi,  l-16w 
xxz^SSaq. 
xxxi,  xxxIL 
xzxiii,  1-lS. 
xxxvi,  17  aq. 


xxxi,  zxzii 

xxxiH,  16,  IT,  irtpiwvnca  ..... 
xxxiii^  l!l  sq.  Jk  KoXafimfitvox , 

XSXiT,  XXXT 

xxXtL,  1-11,  fvXat  *laKmfi  .... 
xxzri,  IS  Kt.  Koi  caTcxXfipoko- 

The  moat  important  interpolations  are :  i,  6^  7 ;  186, 
21:  iii,  25;  iv,  236;  vu,  266;  x,  21;  xii,  6e,  xiii,  266; 
xvi,  15,  16,  22c;  xvii,  6,  9.  16,  17a,  18,  21,  28c,  266; 
xviu,  26,  3,  27c,  83c ;  xix,  56,  6a,  136, 14a,  18,  19,  21, 
25f ;  XX,  8, 146, 176,  32 ;  xxii,  9, 10,  28c;  xxiii,  8e,  4c, 
56, 28 ;  xxiv,  18, 24 ;  xx v,  12, 26c ;  xxvi,  19-27 ;  1,  296. 
All  these  passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
CompL  textit,  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Syro-Hexapkric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (since  1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mander  text. 

The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  b  unknown.  He 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same  name 
as  hia  grand&ther,  but  this  tradition  rests  only  on 
conjectnre  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome,  Synopi,  3. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  CompL  ed.  and  in 
the  A.  v.). 

VII.  Canomeity. — ^Though  this  book  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Jewish  Church  as  early  as  B.C.  150  and  100,  by 
Jnw  ben-.Jochanan  {Aboth,  i,  5)  and  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  (yazir^  v,  8),  and  references  to  it  are  dispersed 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  (ride  sup,  sec.  v), 
yet  these  latter  declare  most  distinctly  that  it  is  not 
canonical.  Thus  Yaddm^  c  ii,  says  the  hook  of  Ben- 
Sira,  ami  aU  (he  books  written  from  its  Hme  and  after- 
wards, are  not  eanamcnl.  We  also  learn  fimm  this  re- 
mark that  Ben-Sira  b  the  oldest  of  all  apocryphal  liooks, 
thus  confirming  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  section  iv. 
Again,  the  declaration  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
stadies  uncanonical  books  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  (Mishna,  Sanked,  x,  1),  is  explained  by 
the  Jer.  Tahusd  to  mean  the  hooks  of  Ben-Sira  and  Ben- 
Lionah  (comp.  the  Midrash  on  Coheleth  xii,  12).  It 
was  never  included  liy  the  Jews  among  their  Scrip- 
tares;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  at 
tinea  like  the  Kethubim,  yet  the  study  of  it  was  for- 
bidden, and  it  was  classed  among  **tke  outer  books" 
a^-^n  O'^'^BO),  that  is,  probably,  those  which  were 
not  admitted  into  the  Canon  (Dukes,  i2a66.  Blumenlese, 

p.  24  sq.). 

Allusions  to  this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not 
nnfrequently  discernible  in  the  New  Testament  (com- 
pire,  especially,  Ecclns.  xxxiii,  13 ;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  xi, 
19;  Luke  xii,  19, 20;  v,  11 ;  James  i,  19,  etc. ;  xxiv, 
17,18;  Matt.  xi,28,  29;  John  iv,  18, 14;  vi,36,  etc.). 
The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents  of  the 
(ionk  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xix^^Ec- 
clas.  iv,  31 ;  compare  Const.  Apost.  vii,  11),  but  in  this 
ca]»e  the  parallelism  consists  in  the  thought  and  not  in 
the  words,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation.  There 
is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Ju^in  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  ofl^rs  several 
tboughta  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
qnotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  fh)m 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was  much  u^ed 
and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures ;  and  its  authorship  was  often  as- 
signed to  Solomon,  ftom  the  similarity  which  it  pre- 


sented to  his  writings  (August  De  Cura  pro  Mori,  18). 
Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as  Scripture  (Pcsd,  i, 
8,  §62;  ii,2,  §34;  5,  §46;  8,  §  69,  etc.),  as  the  work 
of  Solomon  {Strom,  ii,  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the 
great  Master  (iratdayutyo^,  Pa>d.  ii,  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  canonical 
books  (ytypcfirrai,  in  Johann.  xxxii,  §  14 ;  in  Matt, 
xvi,  §  8),  as  Scripture  {Cjtnm.  in  Matt,  §  44 ;  m  Ep.  ad 
Rom,  ix,  §  17,  etc.),  and  as  the  utterance  of  '*  ike  divine 
word"  (c.  Cels.  viii,  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Al- 
exandrine school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius 
calls  its  words  *^ divine  oracl^s"  (Frag,  de  Nat.  iii,  p. 
1258,  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of  *•  the  Preacher"  (FragA,  §  6,  p.  515,  ed.  Migne). 
The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  (/>e  ediort.  cast, 
2,  **  Sicut  Bcriptum  est :  Ecee  posui  ante  te  bonum  et 
mcUumf  gustati  enim  de  arbore  agnitionis,**  etc.;  com- 
pare Ecclus.  XV,  ]7,Vulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive ;  but  Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages 
f^m  the  book  as  Scripture  (De  bono  pat,  17 ;  De  mor- 
talitate^  9,  §  18),  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Kp.  Ixv, 
2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  fh>m  these  isolated  authorities. 
He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of 
a  projJket  (Serm.  xxxix,  1),  the  word  of  God  (Serm, 
Ixxxvii,  11),  ''Scnpture"  (Ub.  de  Nat.  88),  and  that 
even  in  controversy  (c.  Jtd,  Pelag,  v,  36) ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
(De  Cura  pro  Mart,  18),  "  though  the  Church,  espe- 
cially of  the  West,  had  received  it  into  authority**  (De 
CiviL  xvii,  20 ;  compare  Speculum^  iii,  1127,  ed.  Pari.<i). 
Jerome,  in  like  manner  (Praf,  in  Sap,  Sir.  §  7),  con- 
trasts the  book  with  ^*the  canonical  Scriptures**  as 
"doubtful,"  while  they  are  "sure;**  and  in  another 
pUce  (Prol.  Galeat.)  he  says  that  it  "is  not  in  the  Can- 
on,**  and  again  (Prol.  in  Ubr.  Sol.\  that  it  should  l>e 
read  "for  the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis),  not  to 
support  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  *  *  The 
book  is  cited  by  Hippolytus  (0pp.  p.  192)  and  by  Euse- 
bius  (0pp.  iv,  21,  etc.),  but  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus ; 
and  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.     See  Camoit. 

But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  ca- 
nonical authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position.    As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology 
it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufiicient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations,  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence   (Gfirorer,  Philo^  ii,  18  sq.).     The 
translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an  Alexandrine 
coloring  to  the  doctrine,  Itut  its  great  outlines  are  un- 
changed (comp.  D&hne,  Belig,  Philos.  ii,  129  sq.).    The 
conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  his  mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind 
(xviii,  11-13).     Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit- 
worid,  either  good  (xlviii,  21 ;  xlv,  2 ;  xxxix,  28?)  or 
evil  (xxi,  27  ?),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades 
away  (xiv,  16 ;  xvii,  27,  28 ;  xliv,  14, 15.     Yet  comp. 
xlviii,  11).    In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restora- 
tion (xxxvi,  1,  etc.),  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith 
is  preserved,  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the  fu- 
ture work  of  Elias  (xlviii,  10).     The  fethical  precepts 
are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhom,  Einl.  p.  44 
sq.).     The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii,  15)  and  medi- 
cine (xxxviii,  1  sq.),  and  the  constant  exhortations  to 
cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's 
thought**  were  turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despond- 
ency and  p?rhaps  (Dukes,  ti.  s.  p.  27  sq.)  of  fatalism. 
At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious 
legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the 
later  doctors.    Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules :  re- 
ligion is  degenerating  into  ritualism :  knowledge  has 
taken  refuge  in  schools  (compare  Ewald,  Gesck.  d.  Volkes 
Isr.  iv,  29^  pq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

VHI.  Commentaries,  e^r.— Special  exegetical  works 
which  have  appeared  on  the  whole  of  this  book  are  the 
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following,  of  which  the  chief  are  designated  by  an  as- 
terisk prefixed:  Rabanus  Maurus,  In  Ecclenatticum 
(in  his  0pp.);  Anon.  Beschrtib.  u.  Uebers,  (in  Lors- 
bach's  ArchiVf  ii,  11  sq.) ;  Alexander,  De  libro  Ecclus. 
(in  his  Hitt,  Eccks,  iii,  690);  Bengel,  JluthmoisUche 
QueUe,  etc.  (in  Eichhom's  Bibiiothek,  vii,  852-64);  De 
Sacy,  V Eccledcutiqw  (in  his  SakUe  Bible^  xvi) ;  Bos- 
suet,  lAber  Eccku.  (in  his  (Euvres,  xxii,  1  sq.) ;  Couz, 
Bemerhmgm  (in  Henlie*s  Mtu.  ii,  177-243);  *Came- 
rarias,  Sententias  J.  S.  (Lips.  1570,  8vo) ;  Sapimtia  J. 
8.  (Lips.  1570,  8vo) ;  Striegel,  in  his  Lihri  Sapientia 
(Lpx.  1575,  12mo),  p.  277  sq. ;  Dnisius,  Eccbu.  inter- 
pretatut  (Franecker,  1596, 4to) ;  Hdschel,  ^ap.  Siracki 
(Augsb.  1604,  4to  ;  also  in  the  Crit.  Sacri,  ▼) ;  *k  La- 
pide,  Commentarius  (Antwerp,  1684, 1687,  fol.) ;  Stif- 
fer,  HomUia  (Lips.  1676,  4to);  Calmet,  Commentaire 
(Paris,  1707,  fol. ;  in  Latin,  ed.  Manse,  Wirceb.  1792 ; 
viii,  351  sq.) ;  *Amald,  Oit,  Ccmmeniary  (Lond.  1748, 
fol.,  and  often  since) ;  Koken,  Dm,  B,  Sirach  (HildcA- 
heim,  1756, 12mo) ;  Teleos,  DiiqutsUionet  (Hafn.  1779, 
8vo)  ;  Baner,  Erlnut.  m.  Anmerk.  (Bamberg,  1781, 
1793,  8vo) ;  Onvmus,  WeUheit  J,  8,  (Wiirtzburg,  1788, 
8vo);  Sonntag,  Z)e  Jet,  Siracide  (Riga,  1792,  4to); 
*Linde,  8entmiia  Jes.  Sir.  (Danz.  1795,  4to);  also 
Glaubens  u.  SiUenlehrt  Jts,  Sir.  (Lpz.  1782, 1795,  8vo) ; 
Zange,  Denksprucke  Jes.  Sir.  (Amst.  1797,  8vo) ;  Fed- 
dersen,  Jes.  Sir.  uben.  (Amst.  1797, 1827,  8vo) ;  Ben- 
Seeb,  510in|«  n^SH,  etc.  (8vo,  Breslau,  1798 ;  Vienna, 
1807, 1818, 1828) ;'  ♦Bretechneider,  Lib.  Jesu  Sine  (Ra- 
tisbon,  1806, 8vo);  Gaab,  Diss,  exe^etica  (TQbing.  1809, 
4to);  Lather,  Das  Buck  J.  8.  (Lpz.  1815, 1816, 12mo); 
Anon.  Jes.  8.  bearbeii.  (Lpz.  1826,  8vo) ;  Howard,  Eo. 
dus.  ir.from  the  Vvtlg.  (Lond.  1827, 8vo) ;  Anon.  SiracK, 
tin  Spiegel  (Kreuznach,  1829,  8vo) ;  Van  Gilse,  Com- 
mmtatio  (GrCn.  1832,  4to) ;  Grimm,  Commentar  (Lpz. 
1837,  8vo);  Gutmann,  WeiskeitS'8pruch  J.  8.  (Altona, 
1841, 8vo) ;  Dulk,  X^''p-",5l  "nBD  (Warsaw,  1848, 8vo) ; 
Stern,  Weiskeittspmche  J.  8.  (Wien,  1844,  8vo) ;  Hill, 
Translation  (in  the  Monthly  Religious  Mag.  Bost.  1852- 
53) ;  ♦Fritzsche,  Weish.  J.  8.  erkldrt  w.  fibers,  (as  part 
of  the  Kurtzg.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  d,  Apokr.  Lpz.  1860, 
8yo) ;  Cassel,  Uebers.  (Berl.  1866,  8vo).  See  nlso  R&- 
blger,  Ethice  Apoc.  V.  T.  (Vratislaw,  1838);  Bmch, 
Weisheits-Lehre  der  Bebrder  (Strasb.  1851) ;  Geiger,  in 
the  Zekschr.  d.  Morgenl.  GeseUsch,  1858,  p.  536  sq. ; 
Horow^itz,  Das  Buck  SircKh  (Bresl.  1865).  Compare 
Apocrypha. 

Bcoleaiology,  '*  a  word  of  recent  use,  is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  in  the  British  Islands  to  the 
study  of  Church  architecture  and  decoration.  Be* 
sides  discriminating  the  various  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  ecclesiology  takes  account  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  dimensions  of  a  church ;  of  its  orientation,  or 
the  deyiation  of  its  line  from  the  true  east ;  of  its  apse, 
or  circular  or  polygonal  east  end ;  of  its  altar  or  com- 
munion-table, whether  fixed  or  moval)le,  Ptone  t>r  wood ; 
of  its  reredos,  dossel,  or  altar-screen  ;  of  its  piscina,  or 
basin  and  drain  for  pouring  away  the  water  in  which 
the  chalice  was  rinsed,  or  the  priest  washed  his  hands ; 
of  the  sediiia,  or  seats  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  of  the 
aumbrye,  or  locker,  for  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
munion vessels  and  elements ;  of  the  *■  Etister  sepul- 
chre,' or  recess  for  the  reception  of  the  host  from  GU)od 
Friday  till  Easter  day;  of  the  altar-candlesticks;  of 
the  altar-steps ;  of  the  altar-rails ;  of  the  credence  ta- 
ble, or  shelf  on  which  to  place  the  communion  ele- 
ments before  they  were  put  upon  the  altar ;  of  the 
^misereres,'  or  eU)owed  stalls;  of  seats  within  and 
without  the  chancel  walls ;  of  the  height  of  the  chan- 
cel as  compared  with  the  nave ;  of  the  chancel  arch ; 
of  the  rood-screen,  rood-staircase,  rood-door,  and  rood- 
loft  ;  of  the  piers  or  columns ;  of  the  triforium  or  blind- 
stor}' ;  of  the  clerestor}' ;  of  the  windows ;  of  the  par- 
vise-turret,  or  outside  turret  leading  to  the  parvise ;  of 
the  roofer  groining;  of  the  eagle-desks  and  lectums ; 


of  the  pulpit ;  of  the  hour-glass  stand,  by  which  the 
preacher  was  warned  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
flock ;  of  the  reading  pew ;  of  the  benches,  pews,  and 
galleiies ;  of  the  aisles ;  of  the  shrine,  fertour,  or  reli- 
quary ;  of  the  benatura,  or  holy-water  stoup ;  of  the 
corbels,  with  special  reference  to  the  head-dress  figured 
on  them ;  of  the  pavement ;  of  the  belfry ;  of  the  bap- 
tismal font,  with  its  accessories,  the  baptister}',  the 
steps,  the  kneeling-stone,  the  chrismatoiy,  the  cover, 
and  the  desk;  of  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  parapet, 
pinnacles,  louvres,  windows,  buttresses,  and  bells ;  of 
the  porch  and  doors,  with  their  niches  and  seats ;  of 
the  parvise,  or  priest's  chamber,  above  the  porch ;  of 
the  mouldings ;  of  the  pinnacle  crosses ;  of  the  gur- 
goyles,  or  rain^pouts ;  of  the  church-yard  or  village 
cross ;  of  the  church-3'ard  yew ;  of  the  lych-gate,  or 
corpse-gate,  where  the  corpse  was  met  by  the  priest ; 
of  the  crypt ;  of  the  confessional ;  of  the  hagioscope, 
or  opening  in  the  chancel  arch  through  which  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  might  be  seen ;  of  the  lychnoscope, 
or  low  window  in  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  use 
of  which  is  uncertain ;  of  the  chest  for  alms ;  of  the 
talile  of  the  ten  commandments;  of  the  church  plate; 
of  the  faldstool,  or  litany  stool  ^  of  the  embroidered 
work ;  of  the  images  of  saints ;  of  the  church  well ;  of 
the  sepulchral  nronumcnts  and  brasses,  with  their  in* 
acriptions;  of  the  chapels  or  sacristies;  of  the  ves- 
try; of  the  dedication  crosses.  Ecclesiology  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  including  a  monthly  journal, 
called  The  Ecdesiologist,  There  are  societies  for 
promoting  its  study,  one  of  which,  *The  Ecclesio- 
logical,  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,'  has  pub- 
lished A  Band'  book  of  English  Ecdesioiogy  (Lond. 
1847)." 

Ecdlppa.    See  Achzib. 

Echard,  Jacques,  a  learned  Dominican,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  September  22, 1644,  and  died  at  Paris 
March  15, 1724.  He  published  8.  Thoma  Summa  sua 
autori  vindicaia^  site  de  V.  F.  VvncentH  BeVovacensis 
scrtptis  dissertatiOj  in  qua  quid  de  speado  morali  sentien- 
dum  operitur  (1708,  8vo).  He  has  contributed  to  illup- 
trato  his  order  l>y  the  "  Library  of  Dominican  Writers" 
(Scriptores  ordinis  Prtedicatorum  reeens,  notisque  illus- 
tratiyinchoavit  J.  Quetif,  absolvit  J.  Echard  [Par.  1719- 
21,  2  vols,  fol.]),  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  b3'  all 
bibliographers. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biogr.  Genh.  xv,  623. 

Echard,  LaTKrrence,  A.M.,  archdeacon  of  Stowe, 
was  bom  in  Suffolk  alxiut  1671,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  presented  to  the 
livings  of  Weltun  and  Elkinton,  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  prebendary  of  Lincr»ln 
in  1712.  He  died  Aug.  16,  1730.  In  his  History  of 
England^  written  on  High-Church  principles,  he  relates 
facts  with  perspicuity ;  and  the  work  is  rendered  en- 
tertaining by  short  characters  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  in  the  different  periods  of  history.  At  pres- 
ent his  writings  are  little  valued.  His  chief  works 
are,  (1)  A  general  EcclesiasOeal  History^  from  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Sariour  to  the  first  Establishment  of  Chris.. 
Oamity  by  httmon  Lavs  under  Consfaniine  (Lond.  1722, 
2  vols.  8vo,  6th  edit.):— (2)  The  Boman  History,  from 
the  building  of  the  City  to  the  removal  of  the  in^rial 
Seat  by  Constnntine  the  Great  (Lond.  1707, 4  vols.  8vo) : 
—(3)  The  History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  RevchHon 
(Lond.  1707-18,  3  vols.  fol.). — ^Allil.one,  Dirfionnry  of 
A  ulhorSj  i,  540 ;  Kippis,  Biographia  Britanmra^  v,  552. 

Eck  or  Eckiua,  Johannes  (Johann  Mayr  vfn 
Eck\  one  of  the  most  capable  and  violent  of  Luther's 
opponents,  was  born  in  Suahia,  Nov.  13, 1486,  the  son 
of  a  peasant.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and 
Ttlbingen,  and  in  1516  was  made  professor  and  vice- 
chancellor  at  Ingolstadt.  His  intense  ambition  for 
literary  fame  stimulated  him  to  unwearied  activity  and 
indnstrv.  In  1512  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  In  1514  he  published  Cen- 
tur'a  vi  de  Pradest'tiotione ;  and  lectured  and  wrote 
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on  all  sorts  of  subjects  from  1514  to  1518.  Ranke  de- 
Kribes  him  as  follows :  ^*  £ck  was  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent scholars  oi  his  time,  a  repatation  which  he  had 
spaied  no  paiiu  to  acquire.  He  had  visited  the  most 
eelebrated  professora  ia  yarions  universities :  the  Tho- 
mist  SQstem  at  Cologne,  the  Scotists  Sumenhard  and 
Scriptoris  at  TQbingen ;  he  had  attended  the  law  lee- 
tores  of  Zasius  in  Freiburg,  those  on  Greek  of  Reuch- 
lin,  on  Latin  of  Bebel,  on  cosmography  of  Reusch.  In 
his  twentieth  year  he  began  to  write  and  to  lecture  at 
Ingolstadt  upon  Occam  and  Biel's  canon  law,  on  Aris- 
totles  dialectics  and  physics,  the  most  difficult  doc- 
trines of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  subtleties  of  nom- 
inaliiitic  morality ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
the  mystics,  whose  most  curious  works  had  just  fiillen 
into  his  hands :  he  set  himself,  as  he  says,  to  establish 
the  coonection  between  their  doctrines  and  the  Orphi- 
coplatonic  philosophy,  the  sources  of  which  are  to  be 
sought  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  to  discuss  the  whole 
in  five  parts  {£ckii  Epi&toia  de  raiione  studiorum  tuo- 
rtfjR,  in  Stroliel,  dfUcellanea,  iii,  97).  He  was  one  of 
those  learned  men  who  held  that  the  great  questions 
which  had  occupied  men's  minds  were  essentially  set- 
tled ;  who  worked  exclusively  with  the  analytical  fac- 
ulty and  the  memory ;  who  were  always  on  the  watch 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  new  suiiject  with  which 
to  excite  attention,  to  get  advancement,  and  to  secure 
a  fife  of  ease  and  enjoymenL  His  strongest  taste  was 
for  disputation,  in  which  he  had  made  a  brilliant  fixture 
in  all  the  aniveisities  we  haye  mentioned,  as  well  as 
ui  Heidelbei^  Mainz,  and  Basle :  at  Freiburg  he  had 
early  presided  over  a  class  (the  Bursa  sum  Pfauen) 
▼here  the  chief  business  was  practice  in  disputation ; 
he  then  took  long  journeys — ^for  example,  to  Vienna 
and  Bologna — expressly  to  dispute  there.  It  is  most 
anittsing  to  see  in  his  letters  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  Italian  journey :  how  he  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  a  papal  nuncio ;  how, 
before  his  departure,  he  was  visited  by  the  young 
markgnve  of  Brandenburg ;  the  very  honorable  re- 
ception he  experienced  on  his  way,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  from  both  spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
who  invited  him  to  their  tables ;  how,  when  certain 
yonng  men  had  ventured  to  contradict  him  at  one  of 
these  dinners,  he  had  confuted  them  with  the  utmost 
eaM,  and  left  them  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  lastly,  how,  in  spite  of  manifold  opposi- 
tkm,  he  had  at  last  brought  the  most  learned  of  the 
learned  in  Bologna  to  subscribe  to  his  maxims"  (Ried- 
erer,  NackridUen^  iii,  47). 

Witii  such  antecedents,  Eck  was  prepared  to  take 
np  arms  against  Luther  (as,  indeed,  he  was  ready  to 
tske  up  arms  against  any  man).     They  had  been  good 
frisnds,  and  Luther  sent  him  hk  Theses,    See  Luther. 
Against  these,  in  1518,  Eck  wrote  animadversions  un- 
^  the  title  O^Ssei  (given  in  Ldscher,  VoliMt.  Be/.  A  ct. 
ii,  333  sq.),  which  were  freely  circulated,  though  the 
writer  declared  they  were  not  meant  to  be  published. 
Eck  was  at  that  time  inquisitor  for  Bavaria,  and  what 
he  said  and  wrote  had  great  weight  |n  fixing  upon  a 
nan  the  reputation  of  heresy.     Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  at 
Luther's  request,  replied  in  406  theses,  in  which  he 
assailed  both  the  learning  and  the  orthodoxy  of  Eck, 
ami  very  satirically.     The  controversy  ended  In  a 
pobltc  DiepnUUioH^  to  which  Carlstadt  challenged  Eck. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Luther,  written  to  Kck  Nov. 
1^  1518,  Luther  seems  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  difficulty ;  but  Eck  was  only 
puffed  up  by  thu  tenderness  of  LutJier,  and  in  Febrii- 
Arr,  1519,  he  printed  an  outline  for  tlie  expected  dispu- 
tadoo,  in  which  ho  endeavored  again  to  impeach  the 
Uoivenity  of  Wittenberg,  but  more  especially  Carl- 
stadt and  Luther,  particularly  tho  latter,  as  Jiolding 
iKietied  doctrines  on  penitence  and  on  the  papal  pow- 
er.   Valioe  only  could  liave  inspired  Eck  hero,  as  Lu- 
tiw  had  at  that  very  time  promised  to  Miltitz  to  dis- 
«otbnc  the  dispute.    Luther  was,  of  course,  relieved 


from  his  promise,  and  he  so  declared  to  the  elector 
Frederick  on  the  18th  of  March.  He  wrote  at  once  a 
reply  to  Eck,  so  unanswerable  in  all  its  points,  and  so 
full  of  severity,  that  Eck  could  no  longer  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him  at  Leipzig. 
Eck*s  aim  was  undoubtedly  not  so  much  to  gain  the 
master}'  over  Caristadt  as  over  Luther.  He  published 
(Februaryi  151U)  13  theses,  which  he  professed  himself 
willing  to  defend  against  Luther.  They  referred  chief- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  penitence  and  absolution,  and  the 
thirteenth  especially  sought  to  provoke  an  answer  from 
Luther  which  should  make  him  liable  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  heresy.  It  read:  ^^jRomattam  Ecelenam  wm 
/uisse  superiortm  aLis  JSccletiis  ante  lempora  Syhettri, 
tiegamui.  Sed  eum,  qtn  aedem  beatissimi  Petri  habuit 
etfidem,  mcoessorem  Petri  et  Vicarinm  Christi  genercdem 
semper  agnovimus, '  *  Eck  here  really  gained  his  object 
Luther  accepted  the  challenge,  and  answered  it  b}'  the 
following:  ^^BomcoMm  Ecelesiam  esse  omnibus  aliis  sujX' 
riorem,  probaiur  exfriffidissimis  Rom.  Pont^cum  dtcre^ 
tis,  intra  qvutdringentos  asmos  naiis.  Contra  quee  sunt 
MstoricB  approbata  miUe  et  centum  ansiorum^  iextus  scrips 
iura  dimna  ei  decretum  Nieem  ConcilH  omnium  sttrra- 
Hssimi,^'  Eck,  eager  to  bring  Luther  into  a  still  more 
inextricable  position  as  heretic,  advanced,  March  14, 
1619,  the  following:  ^^Excus:Uio  adversus  crimMmtivh- 
nes  Fr,  M,  Luther i,  ordims  Eremitarum^^^  with  the  ac- 
cusation that  Luther  was  a  coward,  and  that  he  only 
endeavored  to  advance  Carlstadt  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  safely  retreat.  To  this  Luther  replied  in  an- 
other **  Excusatio  Fr,  Martini  Lutheri  adversus  crimU 
nationes  Dr.  Jo.  Eckii,**  and  with  the  assertion  ^'Jtk 
fai'chte  mich  feeder  vnr  dem  Pabste  und  des  Pabsies  Na- 
men  noch  vor  PSbstchen  und  Puppen^^  (I  am  neither 
afraid  of  the  pope  or  the  pope's  name,  nor  of  popelings 
or  i)uppets**).  But  Eck  succeeded  at  least  in  fright- 
ening some  true  friends  of  Luther,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  quiet  Spalatinus,  who  had  grown  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  final  result  of  the  dispute.  But  Luther 
was  already  decided  not  to  spare  the  Roman  see.  The 
Roman  Church  he  <calls  (De  Wette,  Luther's  Briefe,  i, 
260)  "  Babylon ;"  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  he 
counts  among  worldhf  powers  (t&.  i,  2&4).  Meanwhile 
many  causes  delayed  disputation.  At  last  the  person- 
al interference  of  duke  George,  who  asked  of  the  bish- 
op '*not  to  defend  the  lazy  priests,  but  to  oblige  them 
to  meet  the  battle  manfully,  unless  the  pope  should 
interfere,"  removed  all  obstacles. 

The  session  opened  at  Leipsic  June  27,  1519,  and 
fW>m  that  date  to  July  8  Eck  and  Carlstadt  were  the 
disputants.  Eck  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  were 
the  ultimate  rule  of  doctrine,  and  maintained  a  syner- 
gistic doctrine  as  to  grace  and  firee*wiU.  Carlstadt 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  impotency  of  the  will, 
and  that  good  works  are  from  grace  alone.  Tho  con- 
troversy led  to  no  result.  *^  On  Monday,  the  4tii  of 
July,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  Luther  arose;  the  an- 
tagonist whom  Eck  most  ardently  desired  to  meet,  and 
whose  rising  fame  he  hoped  to  crush  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tor}'. He  stood  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength:  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year;  his  voice  was  melodious  and  clear;  .he  was  per- 
fectly versed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  aptest  sentences  prc^ 
sented  themselves  unbidden  to  his  mind;  above  all, 
he  inspired  an  irresistible  conviction  that  he  sotlght 
the  truth.  The  battle  immediately  commenced  on  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  which,  at  once 
intelligible  and  important,  riveted  universal  attention. 
It  was  immediatelv  obvious  that  Luther  could  not 
maintain  his  assertion  that  the  pope's  primacy  dated 
only  from  the  last  four  centuries :  ho  soon  found  him- 
self forced  from  this  position  by  ancient  documents ; 
and  the  rather,  that  no  criticism  had  as  yet  shaken  the 
authenticity  of  the  false  decretals.  But  his  attack  on 
the  doctrine  that  tho  primacy  of  the  pope  (whom  ho 
still  persisted  in  regartling  as  the  oecumenical  bisliop) 
was  founded  on  Scripture  and  by  divine  right,  was  far 
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more  fonnidable.  Christ^s  words,  ^Thon  art  Peter; 
feed  my  sheep/  which  have  always  been  cited  in  this 
controversy^  were  brought  forwiu^.  In  the  exposi- 
tion by  Nicolas  Lyranns  also,  of  which  Luther  made 
the  most  use,  there  occurs  this  explanation,  differing 
from  that  of  the  curia,  of  the  passage  in  Matthew, 
chap,  xvi :  '  Quia  tu  e»  Petnu,  i.  e.  canfesgor  vercepetrtB 
qui  est  Chriitus /actus ;  et  tuper  hanc  petram,  quam  con" 
Jetnu  ««,  i.  e.  tuper  Chrittum,  adificabo  eccletiam  meant/ 
Luther  labored  to  supj^rt  the  already  well-known  ex- 
planation of  them,  at  variance  with  that  of  the  curia, 
by  other  passages  which  record  similar  commissions 
){iven  to  the  apostles.  £ck  quoted  passages  from  the 
fathers  in  support  of  his  opinions,  to  which  Luther  op- 
posed others  from  the  same  source.  As  soon  as  they 
got  into  these  more  recondite  regions,  Luther's  supe- 
riority became  incontestable.  One  of  his  main  argu- 
ments was  that  the  Greeks  had  never  acknowledged 
the  pope,  and  yet  had  not  been  pronounced  heretics ; 
the  Greek  Church  had  stood,  was  standing,  and  would 
stand  without  the  pope ;  it  belonged  to  Christ  as  much 
as  the  Roman.  £ck  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  declare 
that  the  Christian  and  the  Roman  Church  were  one ; 
that  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  fallen  away, 
not  only  from  the  pope,  but  from  the  Christian  laitb-— 
they  were  unquestionably  heretics :  in  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  instance,  there  was  not 
one  soul  that  could  be  saved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  adhered  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  *  How  ?*  said 
Luther;  *  would  you  pronounce  damnation  on  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  which  has  produced  the  most  eminent 
fathers,  and  so  many  thousand  saints,  of  whom  not 
one  had  even  heard  of  a  Roman  primate?  Would 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  would  the  great  Basil,  not  be 
saved  ?  or  would  the  pope  and  his  satellites  drive  them 
out  of  heaven  ? '  These  expressions  prove  bow  greatly 
the  omnipotence  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  forms 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  identity  with  Christian- 
ity which  she  claimed,  were  shaken  by  the  fact  that, 
beyond  her  pale,  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  which  she 
had  herself  acknowledged,  stood  in  all  the  venerable 
authority  of  her  great  teachers.  It  was  now  Eck*s 
turn  to  be  hard  pressed :  he  repeated  that  there  had 
been  manv  heretics  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  that  he 
alluded  to  them,  not  to  the  fathers — a  miserable  eva- 
sion, which  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  assertion  of 
his  adversary.  Eck  felt  thut,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  domain  of  the  Latin  Church.  He  particularly  in- 
sisted that  Luther's  opinion — that  the  primacy  of  Rome 
was  of  human  institution,  and  not  of  divine  right — 
was  an  error  of  the  poor  brethren  of  Lyons,  of  Wick- 
lifTe  and  Huss ;  but  had  been  condemned  by  the  popes, 
and  especially  by  the  general  councils  wherein  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  recently  at  that  of  Constance. 
This  new  fact  was  as  indisputable  as  the  former.  Eck 
was  not  satisfied  with  Luther^s  declaration  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bohemians,  nay,  that  he  con> 
demned  their  schism ;  and  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
swered out  of  the  collectanea  of  inquisitors,  but  out  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  question  had  now  arrived  at  its 
most  critical  and  im])ortant  moment.  Did  Luther  ac- 
knowledge.  the  direct  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
over  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  binding  force  of  the 
decrees  of  her  councils,  or  did  he  not?  Did  he  in- 
Wardlv  adhere  to  her,  or  did  he  not  ?  We  must  recol- 
lect  that  we  are  here  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia; in  a  land  which,  in  consequence  of  the  anathe- 
ma pronounced  in  Constance,  had  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  and  had  placed 
its  glory  in  the  resifttancc  it  had  offered  to  the  Huss- 
ites :  at  a  university  founded  in  opposition  to  the  spir- 
it and  doctrine  of  John  Huss :  in  the  face  of  princes, 
lords,  and  commoners,  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  this 
struggle ;  it  was  said  that  delegates  from  the  Bohemi- 
ans, who  had  anticipated  the  turn  which  this  conflict 
must  take,  were  also  present.  Luther  saw  the  danger 
of  his  position.    Should  he  really  reject  the  prevailing 


notion  of  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  secure  salvation  ?  oppose  a  council  by  which  John 
Huss  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  perhaps 
draw  down  a  like  fate  upon  himself?  Or  should  he 
deny  that  higher  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
Christian  church  which  he  had  conceived,  and  in 
which  his  whole  soul  lived  and  moved  ?  Luther  did 
not  waver  for  a  moment.  He  had  the  boldness  to  af- 
firm that,  among  the  articles  on  which  the  Council  of 
Constance  grounded  its  condemnation  of  John  Huss, 
some  were  fundamentally  Christian  and  evangelical. 
The  assertion  was  received  with  universal  astonish- 
ment. Duke  George,  who  was  present,  put  his  hands 
to  his  sides,  and,  shaking  his  head,  uttered  aloud  his 
wonted  curse,  *  A  plague  upon  it !'  Eck  now  gathered 
fresh  courage.  It  was  hardly  possible,  he  said,  that 
Luther  could  censure  a  council,  since  his  grace  the 
elector  had  expressly  forbidden  any  attack  upon  coun- 
cils. Luther  reminded  him  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  not  condemned  all  the  articles  of  Hnss  as 
heretical,  and  specified  some  which  were  likewise  to  be 
found  in  St.  Augustine.  Eck  replied  that  all  were  re- 
jected; the  sense  in  which  these  particular  articles 
were  understood  was  to  be  deemed  heretical;  for  a 
council  could  not  en*.  Luther  answered  that  no  coun- 
cil could  create  a  new  article  of  faith ;  how,  then,  could 
it  be  maintained  that  no  council  whatever  was  sub- 
ject to  error  ?  *  Reverend  father, '  replied  Eck,  *  if  you 
believe  that  a  council  regularly  convoked  can  err, 
you  are  to  me  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican'  {Digpula- 
tio  ErceUerOistimorum  Tkeohgoruim  JohanwU  Eccii  et  D, 
Martini  Lutkeri  A  vffuttiniam  qua  lAjma  capta  Jmt  iv 
die  JuUi  ad  1519.  Opera  Lutheri,  Jena,  i,  281).  Such 
were  the  results  of  this  disputation.  It  was  continued 
for  a  time,  and  opinions  more  or  less  conflicting  on 
purgator}',  indulgences,  and  penance  were  uttered. 
Eck  renewed  the  interrupted  contest  with  Carlstadt ; 
the  reports  were  sent,  after  the  solemn  conclusion,  to 
lx>th  universities;  but  all  these  measures  could  lead 
to  nothing  further.  The  main  result  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  Luther  no  longer  acknowledtred  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  At  first 
he  had  only  attacked  the  instructions  given  to  the 
preachers  of  indulgences,  and  the  rules  of  the  later 
schoolmen,  but  had  expressly  retained  the  decretals 
of  the  popes ;  then  he  had  rejected  these,  but  with  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  a  council ;  he  now  emancipated 
himself  from  this  last  remaining  human  authority  also ; 
he  recognised  none  but  that  of  the  Scriptures"  (Ranke, 
History  of  Reformaium^  Austin's  transi.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii). 
After  the  disputation,  in  which  £ck*8  pride  of  intel- 
lect had  been  grievously  wounded,  he  wrote  (July  28) 
a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  exhorting  him  to  dis- 
courage the  pernicious  doctrines  of  his  pn>fes8or,  and 
to  cause  his  books  to  be  burned.  Frederick  replied 
with  some  delay  and  .great  moderation,  and  Carlstadt 
with  bitterness.  A  bitter  controversy  followed,  in 
which  Melancthon  took  part,  and  Eck  got  the  worst, 
of  it.  In  February,  1520,  Eck  also  completed  a  trea- 
tise on  the  prim^c}',  in  which  he  promises  triumphant- 
ly and  clearly  to  confute  Luther's  assertion  that  ^*it 
is  not  of  divine  right."  *' Observe,  reader,"  says  he, 
"and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  keep  my  word."  Kor  is 
his  work  by  any  means  devoid  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent. After  obtaining  a  condemnation  of  Luther  from 
the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Cologne,  Eck  went  to 
Rome  (1520)  to  present  his  book  (Z>e  Primaiu)  to  the 
pope,  and  to  stir  up  feeling  against  Luther.  His  ex- 
hortations animated  the  enemies  of  Luther,  and  Iht^' 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  summon  a  con- 
gregation on  the  subject,  which  passed  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  Luther.  I^o  X  indiscreetly  ap- 
pointed Eck  as  his  nuncio  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
bull  in  Germany.  Elated  by  vanity,  Eck  set  out  with 
puerile  exultation  to  inflict,  as  he  thought,  a  fatal 
blow  on  his  devoted  advcrsart'.  In  September  ho 
caused  the  bull  to  be  fixed  up  in  public  places  in  Mei&- 
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len,  Menebnrg,  and  Brandenburg.  **  Everywhere  he 
contoided  with  force  and  energy,  and  on  more  than 
on«  occasion  with  success.  Germany  was  his  usual 
srens,  where  the  brunt  of  controversy  was  almost  in- 
variably sustained  by  him.  But  in  Switzerland  his 
voice  wss  likewise  heard ;  and  there,  indeed,  the  papal 
intereits  were  never  upheld  by  any  advocate  of  talent 
or  distinction  except  himself  and  Faber.  He  was  con- 
fronted in  a  long  series  of  combats,  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  with  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and,  though  he  was  defending  wliat  we  are  wont 
to  consider  the  feebler  cause,  he  never  defended  it  fee- 
bly, or  was  overthrown  with  shame."  He  died  Feb. 
8,  1543.  His  worlu  against  Luther  embrace  tive 
volames  (Opera  contra  iMtkerum,  Augsburg,  t5d0  85). 
Besides  this,  and  the  work  De  PrimaiM,  already  men- 
tioned, Eck  published  Enchiridion  Cofi/rorerstanoii  (luKt 
edit  Cologne,  1600) ;  Apologia  contra  Bueerum  (ln^>l- 
itAdt,  1513),  and  others.— Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  iv,  532; 
Banke,  Hi$t,  nf  Rrformation  ;  D'Aubigne,  HiU,  of  Rff- 
ormatumy  vol.  1 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  bk.  iv,  c.  xvi,  sec. 
i,  ch.  ii,  J  9,  and  ch.  lii,  §  13 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyHop, 
iii,  b*2(i  sq. 

Sckart  or  Bckhardt  (called  Mtuier  Eckart\  a 
Dominican  monk,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth 
ve  have  no  record.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  teacher 
St  the  College  of  St.  James,  at  Paris.  Having  gone  to 
Kome,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  was 
sppointed  provincial  of  Saxony,  the  appointment  being 
confirmed  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  held  at  Toulouse 
in  1301.  In  1307  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of 
Bohemia,  with  power  to  reform  the  Dominican  con- 
vents. We  aAerwards  find  him  again  in  Strasburg, 
preaching  in  the  nunneries,  and  making  acquaintances 
smong  the  **  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit."  Having 
preached  in  Cologne,  where  archbishop  Heinrtch  had 
tiresih',  in  1322,  condemned  the  Beghards,  Eckart, 
who  inclined  to  them,  brought  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Church.  Cited  before  the  Inquisition 
in  January,  1327,  Eckart  disclaimed  heretical  doctrines, 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  recant  any  such  that 
coold  be  found  In  his  teachings.  A  total  recantation, 
however,  being  demanded  of  him,  he  refused,  and  in 
consequence  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who,  out  of  28  points  acknowledg- 
ed br  Eckart,  condemned  17  as  heretical  and  the  re- 
mainder as  suspicious.  NniwithMiaiiiiiii^  tins  cundem- 
natioo,  Henry  Suso*s  autobiography,  publielieil  in  1360, 
oils  him  "■  the  holy  Master  Eckart,*'  and  praises  his 
"sweet  doctrine.''  He  died  in  1329.  Copies  of  his  ser- 
OMDs  were  preserved  in  numerous  monasterios.  Eck- 
art has  been  claimed  both  by  speculative  philosophers 
snd  orthodox  thetdogians ;  both  by  Protestants  and 
Boman»ts.  He  is  perhaps  properly  to  be  considered 
ss  the  &ther  of  the  modem  mystical  pantheism.  He 
nplteld  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  but  yet  was  free  from  their  practical  aberra- 
ti'mfl,  as  also  from  their  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  aud  to  moral  law.  His  writings  have  latterl3' 
hef>n  collected  by  PfeiflTer  (Jhuttche  JHf^stUxr  des  14''" 
JiikrL  1857,  2d  vol.);  they  consist  of  110  sermons,  18 
treatiMS,  70  theses,  and  the  Libfr  poattionum.  Before 
this,  some  of  his  sermons  and  short  treatises,  appended 
to  Tauler's  collection,  Basle,  1521,  were  the  only  ones 
of  his  writings  which  were  generallv  accessible. 

See  Schmid,  in  Tkeol,  .Stud,  u.  KrOik.  (1839);  Me- 
w«  de  tAcad.  *•  Sciences  mor.  et  polit.  (Schmld's 
Etad,  sv  U  myttidsme  allem,  au  xiv^  sMc/e,  Paris, 
1»17);  Martensen,  MeiiUr  Eclart  (Hamburg,  1842); 
Schmid,  in  Henog's  Real-Enryklfpddie,  iii,  638.  All 
the  writers  here  cited  charge  Eckart  with  pantheistic 
^w«.  But  Preger,  in  Zeiischriflf.  d.  hist.  Theoi.  1864, 
p.  163  sq.,  and  1866,  p.  4.53  sq.,  publishes  a  new  tract 
of  Fxkart\  not  found  in  Pfeiffer*s  collection,  and  vin- 
dicates Eckart  from  the  charge  of  pantheum.  So  also 
^o&  Bach,  in  Ifeiiter  Eckharl,  d.  Voter  d.  dsuUeken 
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SpeeukUion  (Wlen,  1864),  noticed  in  Jakrb.f.  dmOtche 
TheologU,  1867,  p.  863. 

Bckermaxin,  Jacob  Christoph  Rudolph,  was 
bom  September  6, 1754,  at  Wedendorf,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  Danish 

I  Church  councillor.  He  died  May  6, 1836.  He  is  the 
author  of  ErUdrvng  alter  duniden  Stellen  des  N.  T, 

I  (Kiel,  1806 -18(«,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Joel  metrisch  HberseUt 
mit  einer  neuen  ErUdrttny  (LUb.  and  Leipz.  1786,  8vo) : 
— Compend.  thtol.  theor.  Ubh  hiator,  (Altona,  1792,  8vo); 
a  German  editicm  of  the  same  work,  Nandb./ur  das 
tystemat.  Studium  der  Lilaubenslehrtj  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  only  a  popular 
guide  to  a  real  adoration  of  the  deity,  and  that  what- 
ever else  the  New  Test,  may  contain  is  to  be  consid- 
ered true  only  fn.m  an  historical  point  of  view  (Alto» 
na,  1801-2,  4  vols.  8vo): — Erinnening  an  den  tmrer- 
giingl.  u.  unschStsb.  grossen  Werth  der  Reformat,  /ji- 
thers  (Altons,  1817,  8vo),  besides  a  number  of  other 
works,  which  have  been  collected  in  6  vols.  8vo,  under 
the  title  of  Theologische  BeUrage  (Altona,  1790-99),  and 
in  two  additional  vols.,  Vtrmischte  Schriflen  (ibid.  1799, 
1800).— Winer,  Theologische  IMeratur;  Kitto,  CgcloptB- 
dia,  i,  725 ;  Gr&sse,  AUgem,  Literdrgeschichto^  vil,  872. 

XSclectiCB,  (1.)  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who 
professed  to  seUct  (jtKXiyHu)  from  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy what  they  deemed  to  lie  true.  The  Eclectics 
were  chiefly  Neo-Platonists  (q.  v.),  and  the  philosophers 
chiefly  selected  from  were  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris* 
totie.  **This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 
philosophies  was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  principles  were  taken  up  and  maintained 
by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
if  the  title  of  eclec  ica  can  be  properly  given  to  Potamo 
or  Ammonius,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  fact  merely 
a  Neo-Platonist,  and  the  latter  rather  jumbled  togeth- 
er the  diflVrent  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than,  selected  the  con- 
sistent parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  Proclus,  and  the  ancient  Eclecticism  became 
at  last  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Platon- 
ism  with  Christianity"  (Penny  Cgdop.  ix,  265).  See 
Ammonius. 

Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Strom,  i,  228)  said:  "By 
philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic, 
nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian,  but  whatever 
things  have  been  properly  said  by  each  of  these  sects, 
inculcating  justice  and  devout  knowledge — this  whole 
selection  I  atli philosophy/^  '*  The  sense  in  which  this 
term  is  used  l)y  Clemens"  (of  Alexandria),  says  Mr. 
Maurice  (Mor.  and  Metopes.  Phil,  II,  53),  "is  obvious 
enough.  He  did  not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythag- 
oras, as  such ;  far  less  did  he  care  for  the  opinions  and 
conflicts  of  the  schools  which  bore  their  names;  he 
found  in  each  hints  of  pri^cious  truths  of  which  he  de- 
sired to.  avitil  himself;  he  would  gather  the  flowers 
without  asking  in  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them. 
Eclecticism^  In  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another 
name  for  catholic  wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  ev« 
erj'thing  in  nature  and  art  was  given  for  his  learning, 
had  a  right  to  suck  honey  wherever  it  was  to  be  found  ;- 
he  wonld  find  sweetness  in  it  if  it  was  hanging  wild  on- 
trees  and  shrubs ;  he  could  admire  the  elsborate  archi- 
tecture of  the  cells  In  which  it  was  stored.  The  Au- 
thor of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had 
imparted  the  skill ;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an. 
act  of  homage  to  him.  But  once  lose  the  feeling  of 
deviftion  and  gratitude^  which  belonged  so  remarkably 
to  Clemens — once  let  it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher 
was  not  a  mere  receiver  of  treasures  which  had  bee"* 
provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious  chemist  and  com- 
pounder of  various  naturally  unsociable  ingredients, 
and  the  eclectical  doctrine  would  lead  to  more  self-coo* 
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ceit,  would  be  more  unreal  and  heartla^is  than  any  one 
of  the  Rectarian  elements  out  of  vrhich  it  was  fuBliion* 
ed.  It  Mould  want  the  belief  and  conviction  which 
dwell,  with  whatever  unsuitable  companions,  even  in 
tlie  narrowest  theon'.  Many  of  the  most  vital  char- 
acteristics of  the  original  dogmas  would  be  effaced  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  off  their  rough  edges  and  fitting 
them  into  each  other.  In  general  the  superficialities 
and  formality  of  each  creed  would  be  prese.  ved  in  the 
new  system ;  its  original  and  essential  characteristics 
sacrificed'"  (Fleming,  VocabulajTf  ofPfulosophy^  s.  v.). 

(2.)  "MtKlern  eclecticism  is  conceived  by  some  to 
have  originated  with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  but  Hegel 
may  be  more  properly  considered  its  founder.  In  his 
J*hilosophy  of  ilUtory  and  other  wurks  he  endeavors, 
among  other  things,  to  point  out  the  true  and  false  ten* 
dencies  of  philosophic  speculation  in  the  various  ages 
of  the  world ;  but  it  is  to  the  lucid  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  Victor  Cousin  (q.  v.)  that  modem  eclecti- 
cism owes  its  popularity.  Thisi  system,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  may  best  be  defined  as  an  effort  to  expound,  in 
a  critical  and  syiu|Mithetic  spirit,  the  previous  systems 
of  philosophy.  Its  aim  is  to  apprehend  the  specula- 
tive thinking  of  past  ages  in  its  hiiitorical  development, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  such  a  method  is  the 
only  one  possible  in  our  da}'  in  the  region  of  meta- 
physics" (Chamlierjs,  Encyrlopndui,  s.  v.). — Murdoch's 
Mosheim,  Ch,  Hut.  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  I ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  G58 ;  Alosheim,  Commentaries^  ch.  i,  §  30.  See 
Ammonius;  Platonism. 

Eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon  when  new,  or  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  sun,  intercepting  his  light  from  the  earth, 
either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth,  intercepting 
the  sun*s  light  from  the  moon  when  full,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse 
of  either  luminary  can  only  take  place  when  they  are 
within  their  i>roper  limits,  or  distances,  from  the  nodes 
or  intersections  of  both  orbits.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
mtMin  may  occasion  a  privation  of  her  light  for  an  hour 
and  n  half,  during  her  tot^tl  immersion  in  the  shadow; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last  in 
any  ))articular  place  aljove  four  minutes,  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow  thickest. 
See  Sun  ;  Moon. 

No  historical  notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  {n  the  Bible, 
but  there  are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  (Com p.  Lucan, 
i,  540  sq. ;  Virgil,  GfOitf.  i,  460;  Curt,  iv,  3 ;  Evang, 
Kicod,  c.  11.)  They  describe  it  in  the  following  terms : 
^*  The  sun  goes  down  at  noon,"  *^  the  earth  is  darkened 
in  the  clear  day"  (Amos  viii,  9),  **  the  day  shall  be 
dark"  (Mic.  iii,  6),  "the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor 
dark"  (Zech.  xiv,  G),  "the  sun  shall  l>e  dark"  (.Joel  ii, 
10,  31 ;  iii,  15).  Some  of  these  notices  have  been 
tliought  to  refer  to  «clipscs  that  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  respective  compositions :  thus  the  date  of 
Amos  nearly  coincides  with  a  total  ecli}i6e  which  oc- 
curred Feb.  0,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.) ;  that  of 
Micali  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred  to 
by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii,  50,  to  which  same  |)eriod  the  latter 
part  of  the  lKX)k  of  Zochariah  has  been  assigned  by 
some.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv,  9  nearly  coincides 
in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  80,  B.C.  610,  so  well 
known  from  Herodotus's  account  (i,  74,  103).  The 
Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  philosophized  much  on 
eclipses,  which  they  considered  as  sensible  marks  of 
God's  anger  (see  Joel  ii,  10,  31;  iii,  15;  Job  ix,  7). 
Ezekiel  (xxxii,  7)  and  Job  (xxxvi,  32)  speak  mr>re 
particularly,  that  God  covers  the  sun  with  clouds  when 
he  deprives  the  earth  of  its  light  by  eclipses.  These 
passages,  however,  are  highly  figurative,  and  the  lan- 
guage they  present  may  simply  be  borrowed  from  the 
lurid  look  of  the  heavenly  orbs  as  seen  through  a  hazy 
;:tmo!>pherc.     Yet,  when  we  read  that  **the  fiun  shall 


lie  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  w« 
can  hardly  avoid  discerning  an  acquaintance  with  the 
appearance  of  those  luminaries  while  under  eclipse. 
The  interruption  of  the  sun's  light  causes  him  to  ap- 
pear black ;  and  the  moon,  during  a  total  eclipse,  ex- 
hibits a  copper  color,  or  what  Scripture  intends  by  a 
blood  color.  See  Astronomy.  The  awe  which  is 
naturally  inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it  rendered  it 
a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  prophetical 
books.     See  Earthquake. 

The  plBgt;e  of  darkness  in  EgA'pt  has  been  ascribed 
by  various  neologi^tic  commentators  to  non-miraculous 
agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding  from 
any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.  See  Plaoces 
OF  Egypt. 

Josephus  mentions  {Atd,  xvii,  6,  4  s.  f.)  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  as  occurring  on  the  night  when  Herod 
deprived  Matthias  of  the  priesthood,  and  burnt  alive 
tiie  seditious  Matthias  and  his  accomplices.  I'his  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  chronolo^'y  of  Herod's  reign, 
as  it  immediately  preceded  his  own  death.  It  has 
lieen  calculated  as  happening  Slarch  18,  B.C.  4.  See 
Herod  (the  Great). 

The  daikness  ivi  vaaav  Tt]v  yfjv  of  Matt,  xxvii, 
45,  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly  attrib- 
uted to  an  eclipse.  See  Crucipixiok  (of  Christ). 
Phlegon  of  Tralles,  indeed,  mentions  an  eclipse  of  in- 
tense darkness,  and,  beginning  at  noon,  combined,  he 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  chronolo^r}'  (see  Clinton's  Fa^i 
Bomcttdy  Olymp.  202),  more  or  lef  s  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  event.  Kor  was  the  account  without  re- 
ception in  the  early  Church.  See  the  testimonies  to 
that  effect  collected  by  Whiston  {Testimony  of  Pklegtm 
vindicated^  London,  17.^2).  Origen,  however,  ad  loc. 
(Latin  commentaiy  on  Matthew),  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed  Paschal 
reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about  full,  and 
denying  that  Luke  xxiii,  45,  by  the  words  iCKorioOii  6 
f/Xtoc,  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the  cause.  The 
genuineness  of  this  commentary  has  been  impeached, 
nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with  Origen  adv.  Ceis.  p.  80 ; 
but  the  ai^ument,  unless  on  sucli  an  assumption  as 
that  mentioned  below,  seems  decisive,  and  has  ever 
since  been  adhered  to.  He  limits  iratrav  ti)v  yijv  to 
Judiea.  Dean  Alford  (ad  loc),  though  without  statinfc 
his  reason,  prefers  the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the 
earth's  surface  on  which  it  would  naturally  have  he/en 
day.  That  Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense 
in  Tralles  and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea,  is  hiirhly 
probable;  and  the  evangelist's  testimony  to  similar 
phenomena  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former 
speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  W'ief  e- 
\eriChron,S^op.  p.  388),  however, and  De  Wette  {^Com- 
ment, on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon 's  ecli|>se 
an  impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from  the 
duration  (three  hours)  is  also  of  great  force,  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great  intensity  more  than  six 
minutes.  The  darkness  in  this  instance,  moreover, 
cannot  witli  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  (q. 
v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Seyffarth  {Ckronolog.  Sacr, 
p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to 
their  following  the  sun,  liad  become  so  far  out  that  the 
moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  ad* 
mitting  the  year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argu- 
ment for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views 
this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  188).  The  pamphlet  of  Whis- 
ton above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation 
OH  ike  Eclipse  mentioned  hy  Phlegon^  and  Dtfence  of  the 
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same  (London,  1733  and  1734),  may  he  consalted  as  re« 
j^irds  the  statement  of  Phlegon.  Treatises  on  the 
plieaiimenon  in  question  have  been  written  in  Ijitin 
bv  Baier  (Regiom.  Ill's).  Engestrom  (I>ondoo,  1780), 
}ieischer(Viteb.  169:2),  Frick  (Ups.  169'i),  Uath  (Ar. 
i:«nLl743),  Pasch  (Viteb.  1688),  Po«n«r  (Jena,  1661), 
t^hmid  (Jena,  1683),  Sommel  (London,  1774),  TOpfer 
|Jen.  1678),  Wiedeburg  (Helmst.  16^),  Zeibich  (Viteb. 
1711),  and  in  German  by  Grausbeck  (Tubing.  1885). 
See  Darkxess. 

XkH>noiny,  "a  term  which  properly  means  the  or- 
nagemnU  of  a  hnuseholl  (piKovofitd),  but  is  also  fre- 
qaeatly  employed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  the 
pradical  meoMres  adopted  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a 
divine  dispensation.  The  Jewish  economy  included 
all  the  details  of  spiritual  and  secular  government, 
bot  the  Christian  economy,  belonging  to  a  *  kingdom 
Bot  of  this  world.*  lias  no  dir«»ct  reference^lo  political 
tnangements"    See  Dispknsatioit. 

EcthSaiB,  a  proclamation  or  formula  of  fuith,  in 
the  form  of  an  edict,  written  by  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  published  A.D.  639  by  the  emperor 
Heraclias,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  Eat}'chian  heresy.  It  prohibited  all  controversies 
ea  the  question.  Whether  in  Christ  there  were  one  or 
two  operations  ?  though  in  the  same  edict  the  doctrine 
of  one  will  was  pluinly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
nam^ierof  the  Eastern  bishopn  declared  their  assent  to 
tbi4  law,  which  was  also  submissively  received  bv 
Pyrrhos,  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
West  the  case  was  quite  different.  The  Roman  pon* 
tiff.  John  IV,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  A.D.  629, 
in  which  the  ecthesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
lites  were  condemned  (Mosheim's  Ecclti.  Hist,  N.  Y. 
ed.  i,453).  A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Harduin,  ConciUi, 
iii,  791.  See  also  Gieseler,  Ckurrh  Hutory,  i,  §  126; 
Hefele,  OmdHengeichickte^  iii,  154  sq.     See  Eutych- 

I.15S. 

Ecuador  (the  Spanish  term  for  Equator),  a  republic 
in  St)uth  America.  In  lat.  it  exten(it«  fmrn  1^  '28'  N.  to 
4'  45'  S.,  while  in  W.  long,  it  stretches  fn»m  79^  to  81° 
20'.  It  measures,  therefore,  from  north  to  south  fully 
41)0  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  850,  presenting 
an  area  of  abtMit  100,000  square  miics.  It  is  bounded 
br  the  United  $tat«s  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the 
Pacific.  The  prjpulation  in  1885  was  given  at  1.004,651, 
in  which  the  Mvage  and  heathen  Indiana  of  the  eastern 
pmvince  were  not  included,  although  estimated  at  from 
100,0(10  to  150  000.  Six  cities  have  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  the 
ahoripnal  race,  speaking  the  Qiiicbiia  or  some  cognate 
Isngiiage.  Ecuador,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuiy,  belonged  to  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada.  After  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Ecuador  formed  part, 
until  18.10,  of  the  federal  republic  of  Colombia.  Since 
I'^SO  it  has  been  an  independent  republic.  The  chief 
cities  are  Quito,  the  capital,  and  Guayaquil,  ths  empo- 
rium of  forei.^  tnuie.  The  government  appears  to 
have  been  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  having  a  president  and  vioe- 
p'esident,  with  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. All  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  contiins  the  following  dioceses :  1. 
The  archbishopric  of  Quit^,  established  as  an  episcopal 
*ee  in  1645,  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1861 ;  2. 
the  bishopric  of  Goayaqnil,  estiiblished  in  1838 ;  8.  the 
bishopric  of  Nneva  Cuencja.  The  public  exerci.<e  of  no 
other  religion  is  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
sutc.  There  were,  in  1855, 277  parochial  and  106  vice- 
parochi^  churches,  534  secnlar  priests,  262  monks  in 
36  *nd  202  nuns  in  11  convento.  The  University  of 
Quito,  established  in  1586  by  the  Jesnits,  has  4  col- 
lies tnd  several  seminaries.  There  were  11  high 
scbimU,  called  colleges  or  seminaries,  and  290  prima n^ 
•cbooU,  of  which  30  were  for  girls.     Nearly  all  the 


scholars  were  the  children  of  the  whites  and  molai- 
toes ;  the  Indian  population  grows  up  almost  without 
education.  —  AUgenmne  Rtal-EncycL  iv,  1018;  Vilavi- 
cencio,  (Jeographia  de  la  BeputUica  del  Ecuador  (X.  Y. 
1858).    (A.J.S.) 

Ed,  i.  e.  "  witness*'  (for  Heb.  id,  nr),  supplied  (ap- 
parently on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  and  also  of 
tlie  Syr.  and  the  Arab,  versions)  in  tlie  A.  V.  as  the 
name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the  three  tribes  east  of 
Jordan  in  commemoration  of  their  adhesion  to  the  oth- 
ers (Josh,  xxii,  31).  The  commonly  received  Heb. 
text  is  literally  as  follows :  **  And  the  sons  of  Reuben 
and  the  sons  of  Gad  called  the  altar  fnsTab  !|i<'rp«i, 
Sept.  iiriavo^aav  Kai  iiirav,  Vulg.  vocaverurU']  ;  for  a 
witness  is  this  [X^n  ^7  "^9,  Sept  bri  fuiprvpwv  ion, 
Vulg.  testimonium]^^'  etc.,  or  as  it  may  be  rendered 
(X'^p  being  sometimes  used  absolutely  thus),  **gave  a 
name  to  the  altar,  [saying],"  etc.  The  gloss  is  un- 
necessary (see  Maurer,  Comment,  in  loc.),  for  the  latter 
clause  famishes  both  the  name  and  the  explanation 
(Keil,  Comment,  in  loc),  i.  e.  **they  named  the  altar  (as 
follows),  that  '  This  i$  a  witneit,* "  etc.     See  Obeb. 

£'dar  (Heb.  E'der^  *^1T^,  fixk,  as  often  rendered), 
the  name  of  a  tower  (b^aTS),  beyond  (nxinp)  which 
Jacob  first  halted  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
(Gen.  XXXV,  21,  Sept.  ra^»p,Vat.  omits,  Vulg.  AVer). 
In  Mic.  iv,  8  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  A.V.  translate  irot/i- 
I'loi',  ^ejf,  "  flock'*)  it  is  put  for  the  neighl>oring  vil- 
lage Bethlehem  it»elf,  and  hence  tropically  for  the 
royal  line  of  David  as  sprung  thence.  It  perhaps  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  of  having  lieen  erected  to 
guard  [see  Miodol-]  flocks,  or  else  from  some  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Eder  (q.  v.).  Jerome  (who 
calls  it  turrUAder)  says  it  lay  1000  paces  from  Bethle- 
hem (Onomasf.  s.  v.  Bethlehem),  and  intimates  that  it 
contained  a  prophetic  anticipation  (conip.  Targum  of. 
Pseudo-.Ton.  in  loc.)  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  on  the 
same  spot  (Luke  ii,  7,  8).  (See  Albert,  De  turri  Eder, 
Lips.  1689.)    See  Bethlehem. 

Bdayoth.    See  Talmud. 

Eddy,  JoHX  Reyholds,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Aogustus  Eddy,  was  born  in  Xe- 
nia,  Ohio,  Oct.  10, 1829,  obtoined  a  liberal  English  ed- 
ucation, and  m.ido  some  proficiency  in  the  classics. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  mintstfi',  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1856. 
After  tilling  various  appointments  acceptaiily,  he  ac- 
cepted in  1862  the  chaplaincy  of  the  72(1  Indiana  Regi- 
ment. He  immediately  joined  his  regiment  at  Mur- 
freesborough,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  his  laliors  among 
the  soldiers.  Sunday,  J  unc  21,  he  preached  from  Prov. 
xvi,  32;  Wednesday,  June  24,  during  a  fight  between 
colonel  Wilder's  cavalry  brigade  and  a  rebel  force  he 
was  instantlv  killed  by  a  shell.— i/i».  of- Conferences, 
1863. 

Edelmann,  Johaxn  Christian,  an  infidel  Ger- 
man writer,  was  liorn  at  Weissenfels  in  1698,  and  stud- 
ied theology  at  Jena.  From  his  youth  he  evinced  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  which  afterwards  led  him,  after 
oscillating  between  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions, to  forsake  them  all  and  l)ecome  an  opponent  of 
all  orthodoxy.  He  rejected  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
considered  reason  as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God,  in 
no  way  diflfen'nt  from  him.  For  some  years  he  ab- 
stained from  all  animal  food,  in  order,  as  ho  expressed 
it,  not  to  eat  a  part  of  divinity.  He  had  previonsh' 
taken  part  in  the  translntion  of  the  Bible,  puldishcd  at 
Berleburg  (q.  v.).  His  principal  works  are  his  Unr 
schuliige  WahrhHten^  in  which  he-  attempts  to  prove 
that  no  religion  is  of  any  importance  : — Moses  mit  auf- 
gedecHem  Anffesicht  (1740,  Svo) :  — Christ  wtd  Belial 
(1741,  8vo):— die  GdtUichkeU  d.  Vemunft  (1742,  8vo). 
He  fin.illv  went  to  Berlin,  where  Friedrich  II  tolerated 
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his  presence  on  the  plea  that  he  had  to  pot  np  with 
many  other  fools.  Edelmann  died  in  Berlin  Feb.  15, 
1767.  A  selection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Berne  in 
1847  {Auswahl  aui  £.'§  SehrifUn). 

**  What  Edelmann  wished  was  nothinf^  new ;  af- 
ter the  manner  of  all  adherents  of  Illuminism,  he 
wished  to  reduce  all  positive  religions  to  natural  re- 
ligion.  The  positive  heathenish  religions  stand,  to 
him,  on  a  level  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  is 
more  just  towards  heathenism  than  towards  Judaism, 
.  and  more  just  towards  Judaism  than  towards  Chris- 
tianity. Everything  positive  in  religion  is,  as  such, 
snperstidon.  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  whose  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  struggle  against  superstition. 
What  he  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one, 
however,  may  attempt  to  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  inasmuch  as  these  were  forged  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  All  which  the  Church 
teaches  of  his  divinity,  of  his  merits,  of  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  absurd.  There  is  no 
rule  of  truth  but  reason,  and  it  manifests  its  truths  di- 
rectly by  a  peculiar  sense.  Whatever  this  sense  says 
is  true.  It  is  this  sense  which  perceives  the  world. 
The  reality  of  everything  which  exists  is  God.  In 
the  proper  sense  there  can,  therefore,  not  exist  any 
atheist,  because  every  one  who  admits  the  reality  of 
the  world  admits  also  the  reality  of  God.  God  is  not 
a  person,  least  of  all  are  there  three  persons  in  God. 
If  God  be  the  substance  in  all  the  phenomena,  then  it 
follows  of  itself  that  God  cannot  he  thought  of  without 
the  world,  and  hence  that  the  world  lias  no  more  had 
an  origin  than  it  will  have  an  end.  One  may  call  the 
world  the  body  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  tlie  son  of 
God.  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  all  that  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  ascribe  inspiration  to  special  persons 
only;  every  one  ought  to  be  a  Christ,  a  prophet,  an 
inspired  man.  The  human  spirit,  being  a  1)reath  of 
God,  does  not  perish ;  our  spirit,  separated  from  its 
body  by  death,  enters  into  a  connection  with  some  oth- 
er body.  Thus  Edelmann  taught  a  kind  of  metemp<ty- 
chosis.  What  he  taught  had  been  thoroughly  and  in- 
geniously said  in  France  and  England;  but  from  a 
German  theologian,  and  that  with  such  eloquent  coarse- 
ness, with  such  a  mastery  in  expatiating  in  blasphemy, 
such  things  were  unheard  of.  But  as  yet  the  faith  of 
the  Church  was  a  power  in  Germany  I"  (Kahnip,  Ger- 
man Proiettantism,  l)k.  i,  chap,  ii,  §  2).  An  autobiog- 
raphy of  Edelmann  w  is  published  by  Klose  (Berlin, 
1849).  See  Pratje,  Histor.  Nachrichten  (Hamb.  1755, 
8vo);  Elster,  JKrinnerungen  an  Edelmann  (Clausthul, 
1839) ;  Hurst,  Hittory  of  Rationalism,  ch.  v. 

Cden  (Ileb.  id,\  the  name  of  three  places  and  of 
one  or  two  men. 

1.  ♦*  The  garden  of  Eden"  (•,•!?,  deighi,  and  so  Sept. 
rpi;^]7,Vulg.  tdupUu)  is  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble name  in  geography,  the  name  of  the  flrst  district 
of  the  earth*s  surface  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  know^ledge. 

I.  The  Aafnf,-^The  word  is  found  in  the  Arabic  as 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  explained  by 
Firuzabadi,  in  liis  celebrated  Arabic  lexicon  {Kamu8% 
as  signih'ing  ddighty  tendemeu,  loveliness  (see  Morren, 
in  Edinb,  Biblical  Cabinet,  xi,  2,  48,  49).  Major  Wil- 
ford  and  professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  ii^ovi}  in  next  to  identical  with 
^  it  in  both  sound  and  sense.  It  occurs  in  three  places 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  12;  Ezek.  xxvii,  23;  Amos  i,  5)  as  the 
name  of  some  eminently  pleasant  districts,  but  not  the 
Eden  of  this  article.  Of  them  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge,  except  that  the  latter  instance  points  to 
the  neigh l>orhood  of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  is 
pointed,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  with  both  syllables  short 
Ci*!??)  t  l^*it  when  it  is  applied  to  the  primitive  seat  of 
man,  the  flrst  syllable  is  long.  The  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  latter  sense  are,  in  addition  to  Gen.  ii, 
ill,  iv,  16,  the  few  following,  of  which  we  transcribe  the 


chief,  because  they  cast  light  upon  the  primeval  term : 
^^  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Kden,  and  her  des- 
ert like  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  "Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God."  **A11  the  trees  of  Eden, 
that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him."  **  This 
land  which  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden"  (Isa.  Ii,  8;  Ezek.  xxviii,  18;  xxxi,  9,  16,  18; 
xxxvi,  35 ;  Joel  ii,  8).  All  this  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  Kden  was  a  tract  of  countr}%  and  that  in  the  most 
eligible  part  of  it  was  the  Paradise,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to  place  his 
new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the  inferior  be- 
ings for  his  sustenance  and  solace.     See  Gardesv. 

The  old  translators  appear  to  have  halted  between 
a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The  word  *p7 
is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  as  a  proper  name  in  three  pas- 
sages only,  Gen.  ii,  8, 10 ;  iv,  16,  where  it  is  represent- 
ed by  'Edifi.  In  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  Isa. 
11,  3,  it  is  translated  rpv^i).  In  the  Vulgate  it  never 
occurs  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  ^^  tfoluptas," 
'*  locus  voltqttfitis,''  or  "•  ddicia.'*  The  Targum  of  On- 
kelos  gives  it  uniformly  '{^3',  and  in  the  Peshito  Syr- 

iac  it  IS  the  same,  with  a  slight  variation  in  two  pas- 
sages.    See  Paradise. 

II.  Biblical  Description. — ^The  following  is  a  simple 
translation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  Adamic  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  8>17).     See  Genesis. 

Now  Jehovah  God  had  planted  a  garden  !n  Eden  eastward, 
and  he  placed  there  the  man  whom  he  formed :  for  Jehovah 
God  had  coined  to  spring  from  the  ground  every  tree  pleas- 
ant for  Bight  or  good  for  food ;  also  the  tree  of  life  in  the  mid  it 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Now  a  river  lisned  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  four  head-[itream)<]  :  the  name  of 
the  flrat  la  PLihon;  thiH  [is  the  one]  that  Biirrounds  all  tho 
land  of  the  Chavilah,  whore  [isl  the  [metal]  gold  (the  gold  too 
of  that  land  [ii*]  good) :  there  [al«o  i»]  the  [siibatance  called] 
betlolaeh,  and  a  utone  [called]  the  nhoham) :  and  the  name  of 
the  second  river  [ici]  Gich6n ;  this  [ia  the  one]  that  furrounda 
all  the  land  of  CAsh :  and  the  name  of  the  third  river  lit^} 
Uhtdd4kel;  this  [is  the  one]  that  flows  ea^t  of  Aahshur:  and 
the  name  of  the  fourth  river,  that  [is]  PerAth. 

Thus  Jehovah  God  took  the  man,  and  settled  him  In  the 
garden  of  J':den,  to  till  it,  and  to  kevp  It.  Tlien  Jehovah  God 
enjoined  upon  the  man,  saying,  *M)f  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat.  except  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil— thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  tlie  day  of  tliy 
eating  of  it,  tliou  shalt  surely  die." 

The  garden  of  Paradise  is  here  said  to  be  to  the  east, 
i.  e.  in  Uie  eastern  part  of  the  tract  of  Eden  (see  Gese- 
nius,  IJeb.  Jjsr.  s.  v.).  The  river  which  flow^  through 
Eden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched  off 
into  four  distinct  streams.  The  first  problem  to  be 
solved,  then,  is  this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some 
stage  of  its  course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of 
which  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  Perath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  ia 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  differ- 
ences of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been  framed 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  above  description 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  The  first  class  includes  all  those 
which  place  the  main  river  of  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
low^  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  in- 
terpret the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  of  certain  portions 
of  these  rivers ;  the  second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in 
the  hii^h  table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
man}'  noble  streams.  These  theories  have  been  sup- 
ported  by  most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages, 
and  representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  I)a6ed  in  some  degree 
>  upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narra- 
tive. Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  '*  river"  which  "goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,**  have  commit* 
ted  a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning  of 
K^C*^,  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  from 
its  source  downwards  (comp.  Ezek.  xlvii,  1).  Follow- 
ing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the  de- 
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scriptkm  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this  manner : 
the  river  talces  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into  the  garden, 
and  from  thence  Is  divided  into  four  branches,  the  sep- 
snCion  talcing  place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leav- 
ing it    It  this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
before  junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden, 
be  two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.     But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second 
class  have  generally  been  driven  into  another  but  lit- 
tle less  destructive.    Looking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden 
in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Ti^s  and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison 
and  Gibott  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  *)n3,  the  **  river,"  and  to 
give  to  DiU2(*^  a  sense  which  is  scarcely  supported  by 
a  fdngle  passage.    In  no  instance  is  CKH  (liL  *'  head^') 
applied  to  the  source  of  a  river.     On  several  occasions 
(comp.  Jttdg.  vii,  16;  Job  i,  17,  etc.)  it  is  used  of  the 
detachments  into  which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is 
divided,  and  analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Q^sxn  denotes  the  '*  branches"  of  the  parent 
stream.    There  are  other  tlifficulties  in  the  details  of 
tbe  several  theories  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory  which 
fdiU  to  Mitisfy  the  above-mentioned  conditions  can  be 
allowed  to  talce  its  place  among  thin}^  that  are  proba- 
lile.    What,  then,  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  fh)m 
Eden  to  water  the  gardsn?  is  n  question  which  has 
often  been  asiicd,  and  still  waits  for  a  fully  satisfactory 
answer.     That  the  ocean  stream  whicli  surrounded 
tbe  earth  was  the  source  fn>m  which  the  four  rivers 
fiowed  was  tbe  opinion  of  Josephns  (.4n/.  i^  1,  3)  and 
Johannes  Daniascenus  (/>is  Ortkod.  Fid.  ii,  9).     It  was 
t!te  Shai  d-Arab^  according  to  those  who  place  the 
tanlen  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Kaphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  connid- 
eration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot,  with  any 
de);ree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in  Eden.    By  those 
who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, the  '*  river**  fhmi  which  the  four  streams  di- 
verge b  conceived  to  mean  ^*a  collection  of  springs," 
or  a  well-watered  dutrict.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
suy  that  this  signification  of  inj  (nahar^)  is  without 
a  parallel ;  and  even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
in  the  ibUowing  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently 
definite.     Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol,  MoncUichriJt,  i,  1), 
supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  myth,  solves 
tbe  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.     The  "river"  was  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense  stream 
from  the  east.     Bertheau,  applying  the  geo;;raphical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  teAt  of  that  of  the  He- 
brews, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  on  tbe  ground 
that  all  the  people  south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian 
hif^hlanda  pbce  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  ex- 
tKme  north,  and  the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the 
northern  limit  of  tbe  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel, 
GmesU).     But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to 
have  been  real  rivers,  and  not,  as  3ickler  imagined, 
oceans  which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Xile.     Tbe  modem  Lake  run,  or  perhaps  the  ancient 
s^eam  of  which  this  is  now  the  representative,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  body  of  water  in  this  vicinity  an- 
swering to  the  Mosaic  description.     Nor  will  it  do  to 
•oppose  that  in  former  ages  great  changes  had  taken 
place,  which  have  so  disguised  the  rivers  in  question 
that  their  oourw,  connection,  and  identity  are  not  now 
t»^«able;  for  two  of  the  rivem,  at  least,  remain  to 
thia  day  eanentially  the  same  as  in  all  historic  times, 
and  the  whole  narrative  of  Moms  is  evidently  adapted 


to  the  geography  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day,  being 
constantly  couched  in  the  present  tenUj  and  in  terms 
of  well-known  reference  as  landmarks.     See  Rivbr. 

Some,  ever  ready  to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious 
interpolation  of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Mm. 
and  Mot.  Geol.  p.  1^).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (Getch.  i,  331,  note)  afllimts,  and 
Mre  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition  origi« 
nated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  wan- 
derings the  original  names  of  two  of  the  rivers  at  least 
were  changed  to  others  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
better  acquainted.  Hartmunn  regards  it  as  a  product 
of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  period.  Luther,  reject- 
ing the  forced  interpretations  on  which  the  theories  of 
his  time  were  based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
garden  remained  under  tbe  guardianship  of  angels  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
the  descendants  of  Aclam ;  but  that  by  the  flood  aU 
traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  But,  as  before  remark- 
ed, the  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still  exist* 
ing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ia 
part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document  (Morren, 
RosenmUller*s  Geoffr.  i,  92).  The  conjecture  is  lieyond 
criticism ;  it  is  equally  incnpable  of  proof  or  disproof, 
and  has  not  much  probability  to  recommend  iL  The 
effects  of  the  flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries, 
and  altering  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too 
little  known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.     (See  below.) 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  assign 
its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that  it  sur- 
rounded tbe  whole  earth,  while  Johnnnes  Tostatus  re- 
stricted it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-six  or  forty 
miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  But  cf  speculations  like 
these  tliere  is  no  end. 

III.  IdeiUif cations  of  the  Siie,-^lt  would  be  diflicult, 
in  the  whole  hif^toiy  of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject 
which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
pletely baffled  conjecture,  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
three  continents  of  the  Old  World  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  search ;  from  China  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pi^on  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  diflicult  question.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exact  geographical  position  of  Eden  dis- 
sertations innumerable  have  been  written.  Many  au- 
thors have  given  descriptive  lists  of  them,  with  argu- 
ments for  and  against  ooch.  The  most  convenient 
presentation  of  their  respective  outlines  has  been  re- 
duced to  n  tabulated  form,  with  ample  illustrations,  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Morren  (annexed  to  his  translation  of  the 
yonnger  RosenmUller's  BibHcai  Geogt'aphy  of  Central 
Asia.  p.  91  -  98,  Edinb.  1836).  He  reduces  them  to  nine 
principal  theories,  as  follows  (numbered  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  comp.  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  100  sq.) 

i.  The  opinion  which  fixes  Eden  in  Armenia  we 
have  placed  first,  l)ecause  it  is  that  which  has  obtained 
moHt  general  support,  and  soems  nearest  the  truth. 
(See  No.  vi.)  For  if  we  may  suppose  that,  while  Cain 
moved  to  the  East  (Gen.  Iv,  16),  the  posterity  of  Seth 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primeval  seat  of 
mankind,  and  that  Noah's  ark  rested  not  ver^^  far  from 
the  place  of  his  former  abode,  then  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia  liecomes  a  connecting  point  between  the  ante- 
diluvian and  post-diluvian  worlds  (Gen.  viii,  4),  and 
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NamM. 

I. 

Cmn. 

Armenia. 

Piniov. 

Tb*  PhMls. 

OlHOJf. 

Tha  Artzw. 

HtnDKKKL. 

rbaTIicTto. 

Pbxat. 
Hatilah. 

Tb*  Eopbra- 
tas. 

Colchb. 

CcTBa. 

Land  of  tb( 
Couvl. 

AnavE. 

AMjria. 

II. 

Kornob,  In  Bab- 
ylonia. 

ffMttf  moaUi 

of   tba   Shat 

•1-Arab. 
Ba^frm   inoaili 

of   tlM    Sbai 

•I'Arab. 
Tba  Tigria. 

Tba  EnpbratfM 

Arabia  Faliz. 


Cbnlfttan,  or 
Suslaua. 

\Myria. 


III. 


n*. 


Countrj-      near  Uactrla. 
th«     Caapiaa 


Tb*  Araaai. 

rha    Ozna,  or 

Jlbun. 

Tba  TIgrla. 

Tba  Eaphrataa. 

Cbwaia,  on  th« 
w«*|    n(   th( 

Caavdan. 
Jhowni«nia,oi 

th«  eaat  uf  thi 

Cafpiwn. 
\wyrm. 


Tba  Slbon,  or 
Jaaartak 

Tba    Oxua,  or 
Jibun. 

TbaTtgria. 

Tb*  Eapbrataa. 

Chworaamla. 

Hinda-«iab. 

Aujria.  


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Syria. 


Tba  Cbrywr- 
rhoaa. 

TbaOrontaa. 


TbaTiKria. 
rha  Eophra> 

Haviiab,     In 

Arabia. 

C^aaaioUs. 
Aaavria. 


Cvun  try    b«- ,  batiiiau. 

twaau     tha 

Oanicasand 

NUa. 
Tbatianfea. 


TbaNlU. 

Tba  TIrtIs. 

Tlia  Eapbra- 
taa. 
India. 


NnMa      aa«l 
Abyaahiia. 

Aaayrla. 


Tb*  Ntlab,  or 
Slnd. 


Tha  Hlrmaad. 


Rivar  of  Dah- 

lac. 
Rivar  of  Cod 

nut. 
Cabal. 


Haiarab. 


VIII. 
Iiidbl 

Tba  Irabattl. 

TbaQaafaa. 

Th*  Indiia. 
Tba  Eupbrataa. 
Ara. 


Tha      oxtraiiii 
South. 

AMyria. 


tx. 

Caibmarr. 

ThaPhaala. 

TheOxna. 

Tha  TIgrla. 
The  Enphrmtca. 
Colchh. 

Bactrla. 

Aaayrlal 


the  names  of  the  Phrat,  Iliddekel,  etc.,  would  readily 
be  given  to  rivers,  which,  after  the  great  deluge,  seem- 
ed  to  flow  in  channels  somewhat  corresponding  to  the 
Paradisiacal  streams.  The  opinion  in  question  was 
first  systematically  propounded  by  Reland.  and  is  held 
by  Calmet,  and  by  his  American  editor,  Prof.  Robin- 
son, who,  however,  understands  by  Cush,  ChusiHtan. 
Prof.  Stuart  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Kur,  and  Cush 
for  Cushi-Capcoch,  i.e.  the  northern  part  of  tlie  region 
between  the  Caspinn  I^ke  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (//e6. 
Ckregt  on  Gen.  ii,  10  I'l).  The  Cos-^iei,  whom  Kebnd 
finds  in  Cush,  lived  near  Media,  in  the  tract  now  call- 
ed Dilcm,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sen.  Link  takes 
the  Gihon  for  the  Cur  or  Cxtus,  and  Cush  for  the  C;;ii- 
coaus.  Verl)rugge  coincides  with  Reland,  excopt  that 
he  takes  the  Gilion  to  he  the  Gyndes,  which  flowed 
between  Armenia  and  Matiana. 

ii.  This  opinion  was  most  elaborately  defended  by 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avrunchos ;  but  it  is  also  maintained 
by  Calvin,  Bochart,  Wells,  Stq)h.  Morinus,Vorst,  etc. 
Hales  was  of  this  sentiment  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Chronology^  but  in  the  second  he  follows  the  opinion  of 
Reland.  The  Shat  el-Arab  is  the  name  of  the  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ainsworth  says, 
^*It  is  probable  that  the  united  rivers  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  gulf  at  this  period  (in  ancient  times)  by 
several  distinct  mouths,  of  which  the  first  or  greatest 
was  at  Teredon,  the  Ostium  Tigris  Occidentale  of  Ptol- 
emy', and  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
Nearchus ;  the  second  was  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny, 
probably  the  Shat  el-Arab,  and  the  Ostium  Tigris  Ori- 
entale  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.'^  CiiHh  they 
compare  with  the  Cutha  of  2  Kings,  xvii,  24 ;  and  Hav- 
ilah  with  the  Chaulataioi  of  Eratosthenes  in  Stralto, 
xvi,  7G7.  Grotius  thinks  the  Pi!«hon  is  tha  Pa.<(itigris, 
and  the  Gihon  the  N'ahr  Mulikah,  or  the  Chaboras. 
Ilottinger  agrees  with  Grotius  as  to  the  Pishon,  but 
takes  tiie  Gihon  for  the  Nahr  Sura.  Hopkinson  makes 
the  Pishon  and  Gihon  to  be  tlie  two  canals  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nulir  Mnlikah,  and  the  Nahr  Sares  or  Sura. 

iii.  The  celebrated  Gottingen  professor,.!.  D.Michae- 
lis,  originated  tliis  hypothesis,  though  he  is  doubtful  as 
to  some  of  the  points.  Gattcrcr,  in  the  main,  agrees 
with  him,  only  lie  understands  tlie  Hiddekel  to  be  the 
Indus,  and  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Phasis.  Cush  is 
found  by  Michael  is  in  the  name  of  the  city  Cath  or 
Caths,  the  ancient  capital  of  Chowrasmia,  on  the  Oxus 
or  Jihun,  near  the  site  of  Dalkh.  Ho  refers  to  Quint. 
Curtius  ns  speaking  of  the  Cuscei  or  Cusitani  being  in 
Bactria  upon  tho  Oxus.  Wahl  sees  Cush  in  tlie  Khou- 
sti  of  Moses  of  (^horene,  meaning  the  large  province 
l)etwcen  the  Caspian  and  Persian  Se:ip,  as  f;ir  as  the 
Indus  and  Oxus.  Tlie  land  of  Havilah  Michael  is 
connects  with  the  tril)e  of  Chwaliski  or  Chwalisses, 
from  whom  the  Russians  call  tho  Caspian  Sea  the 
Chwalinskoic  More. 

iv.  This  theory  has  been  proposed  by  tho  eminent 
Orientalist  Von  Hammer.  The  Sihon,  he  says,  rises 
near  the  town  of  CI  ha,  and  compasses  the  land  of  Ilah, 
famous  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  Turkistan. 

T.  Tliat  Paradise  was  in  Syria  was  the  opinion  of 


the  voluminous  I^  Clerc,  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 
Havilah  is  the  tract  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv,  7.  Cu!»h 
is  Cassiotis  or  Mount  Casiup,  near  Seleucia  in  Syria. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  Lakemacher,  who,  however, 
takes  the  Pishon  to  be  the  Jordan.  Heidegger  thinks 
the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  of  Paradise,  an  idea 
adopted  by  the  paradoxical  Hardooin,  in  his  Ercttrsvs 
to  Pliny  9  \at.  Hist,  lib.  vi.  Others,  who  place  Eden  in 
Arabia  Felix,  transform  the  Pishon  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Gihon  into  the  Red  Sea. 

vi.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  oncient  opinion  of  uny, 
l)eing  found  in  Josephus  (^Ant.  i,  1^  3),  ond  in  several 
of  the  fathers,  e.  g.  Theopbilus  Autol,  ii,  24;  Epiphan. 
(A)ip.  ii,  60) ;  Philostorgus  in  Nicephor. /fi*/.  A'<c/.  ix, 
19,  though  the  latter  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Indian 
river  Hypasis.  The  editor  of  Calmet  obser\*es  thi.t 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Gouim  call  the  Nile 
the  Gihon.*'  Cush  is  naturally  taken  for  Ethiopia. 
This  view  is  embraced  by  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  with 
the  exception  that  he  maintains  the  Pishon  to  be  tho 
Indus ;  in  this  he  is  followed  in  the  main  by  Prof. 
Bush,  who  likewise  observes:  ^^  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  admitted,  represents  the  ancient  Eden  as  a 
very  widely  extended  territory,  reaching  from  the  In- 
dus on  tho  east  to  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  and  including  the  intermediate  countries.  If 
the  view  above  given  of  the  topography  of  Eden  l>o 
correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  embraced  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Asia,  besides  a  part  of  Africa,  comprising  the 
countries  at  present  known  as  Cabul,  Persia,  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  S}Tia,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  E^ypt.  The 
garden,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  been  *  east- 
ward in  Eden,*  was  probably  sitaated  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  not  ftir 
from  the  site  of  Babylon,  a  region  nearer  its  eastern 
than  its  western  limits;  but  the  exact  ]K)sition  it  is 
apparently  vain  to  attempt  to  determine.''  Anion  i^ 
the  most  thorouirh  scholars,  the  content  seems  now  to 
lie  mainly  between  this  view  and  that  in  No.  i. 

vii.  Captain  Wilford,  well  known  for  his  profound  ac- 
qnaintance  with  Hind{k  antiquities,  advanced  the  pres- 
ent view,  as  lieing  founded  upon  the  Indian  Puranaa 
{Atiatic  Re^archety  vi,  455,  Lond.  edit.).  It  was  part- 
ly adopted  by  a  late  ingenious  but  fanciful  writer,  Mr. 
C.  Tajior,  editor  of  Cahmt's  JHcfionnry,  who,  however, 
makes  the  Pishon  the  Nilab;  the  Gihon,  the  western 
branch  of  the  Oxus ;  the  Hiddekel,  the  ear  tern  ;  and 
the  Phrat,  the  Hirmend. 

viit.  This  and  the  following  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  views  of  the  mo<lem  German  school  of  neology*, 
which  regards  the  whole  narrative  as  a  myth,  similar 
to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the  He>perides,  the  Inlands 
of  the  Blessed,  etc.  Philip  Biittman  is  the  author  of 
the  hypothesis  under  the  pi*esent  number.  The  Pishon 
he  compares  with  the  Besynga,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  most  considerable  river  of  India  east 
of  the  Ganges.  Ava  was  early  known  as  a  rrgion  of 
gold ;  and  an  anonymous  geographer,  in  Hudson's  col- 
lection, vol.  iii,  speaks  of  the  EviltA  orEviliei  ns  being 
near  the  Senes  or  Chinese. 

ix.  Another  neological  theory  —  the  author,  A.  T. 
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HartmAnn,  who'lookB  upon  the  description  u  a  prod- 
net  of  the  Babylonish  or  Persian  period.  The  idea  of 
Eden  being  the  far-famed  vale  of  Cashmere  had  been 
anticipated  by  Herder  in  his  worlc  on  the  History  of 
Mankind.  Appi  opriate  accounts  of  Cashmere  may  be 
found  in  the  travels  of  Bumes  and  Jaoquemont. 

Many  of  the  Orientals  think  that  Paradise  was  in 
the  island  of  Serendib  or  Ceylon ;  while  the  Greeks 
place  it  at  Beth-Eden,  on  Lebanon. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  propounded ;  yet,  though  man}*  more  might 
be  added,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  them  have 
much  in  common,  and  differ  only  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails. To  enumerate  the  vagaries  of  German  and  oth- 
er writers  on  this  subject  wouid  be  endless.  (See 
Kitto's  Scripture  Lands,  p.  1-^.)  The  fact  is  that  not 
one  of  them  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  remarked  that  this  difficulty  might 
have  been  expected,  and  is  obviously  proltable,  from 
the  geological  changes  that  may  have  taken  place,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Deluge.  This  re- 
mark would  not  be  applicable,  to  the  extent  that  is 
necessary  for  the  argument,  except  upon  the  supposi* 
tion  before  mentioned,  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  consist  of  primeval  documents,  even 
antediluvian,  and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  since  the  Dtluge  the  face 
of  the  country  cannot  luve  undergone  any  change  ap- 
proaching to  what  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-diluvian 
composition  would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  princi()al  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Deluge,  the  "  b.eaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,"  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large  part  or  parts 
of  the  land  between  the  inhabited  tract  (which  wc  ven- 
ture to  place  in  £.  long,  from  Greenwicb,  80^  to  50^, 
and  N.  hit.  25^  to  40^)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the 
south,  or  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.  See 
Deluoe. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  fh)m  the  Scriptural  de- 
scription, Eden  was  a  tract  of  country,  the  finest  imag- 
inable, lying  probably  between  the  d5th  and  the  40tb 
degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  such  moderate  elevation,  and 
BO  adjusted,  with  respect  to  mountain  ranges,  and  wa- 
tersheds, and  forests,  as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious  conditions  of  temperature  and  all  atmos- 
pheric changes.  Its  surface  must  therefore  have  been 
constantly  diversified  by  hill  and  plain.  In  the  finest 
part  of  this  lund  of  Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an 
enclosure,  probably  by  rock?,  and  forests,  and  rivers, 
and  liad  filled  it  with  every  product  of  nature  condu- 
cive to  uae  and  happiness.  Due  moisture,  of  both  the 
ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  by. the  streamlets 
from  the  nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  more  \ 
distant;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collected  \ 
according  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  country 
C^it  proceeded  from  Eden'*)  flowed  off  afterwards  in 
four  larger  streams,  each  of  which  thus  became  the 
source  of  a  groat  river. 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  after  tlie  ex- 
plication we  have  given,  it  may  seem  the  most  suita- 
ble to  look  for  the  object  of  our  exploration,  the  nte  of 
Paradise. 

That  the  Hiddekel  (this  name  is  said  to  be  still  in 
use  among  the  tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks — Col. 
Chesney,  Erp.  to  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i,  18)  is  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Phrath  the  Euphrates,  has  never  been 
denied,  except  by  those  who  assume  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  a  myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  tind 
was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical 
notions.  As  the  former  is  the  nime  of  the  great  river  i 
by  which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x,  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  ^he  Euphrates  in  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
appellations  in  Gen.  ii,  14  are  to  be  understood  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One  cireumstance  in  , 
the  description  is  wortliy  of  observation.  Of  the  four 
eivesB,  one,  the  Euphrates,  is  mentk>ned  by  name  only, 


as  if  that  were  rofflcient  to  identify  it.  The  othef 
three  are  defined  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
tions, and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  tliat  they  were  therefore 
rivers  with  whidi  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately 
acquainted.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison, 
is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  tamW 
iar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have 
stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

But  the  stringent  difiiculty  is  to  find  any  two  rivers 
that  will  reasonably  answer  to  the  predicates  of  the 
Pishon  and  the  Gihon,  and  any  countries  which  can  be 
collocated  as  Havilah  arid  Cush.  The  latter  name,  in- 
deed, was  given  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals 
to  several  extensive  countries,  and  those  very  distant 
both  from  Armenia  and  from  each  other.  As  for  Hav- 
ilah, we  have  the  name  again  in  the  account  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (chap,  x,  29) ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  same  as  this  Havilah,  and  in 
what  part  of  Asia  it  was,  we  despair  of  ascertaining. 
Reland  and  others,  the  best  writers  upon  this  question, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  to  these  names 
a  comprehension  which  destroys  all  preciseness.  So, 
lil(ewi«<e,  the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  natural 
products  can  be  little  more  than  matter  of  conjecture — 
the  beJol  leh  and  the  stone  shoham.  The  former  word 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Num.  xi,  7.  The  Septuagint, 
our  oldest  and  best  authority  with  regard  to  terms  of 
natural  history,  renders  it,  in  our  passage,  by  anthrax, 
meaning  probably  the  ruby,  or  possibly  the  topas; 
and  in  Numbers  by  crystaUos,  which  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  finely 
transparent  mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thorities have  maintained,  is  not  likely,  for  it  could 
not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold.  The  pearl  is  poe- 
sible,  bnt  not  quite  probable,  for  it  is  an  animal  prod- 
uct, and  the  connection  seems  rather  to  confine  us  to 
minerals;  and  pearls,  though  translucent,  are  not 
transparent  as  good  crystil  is.  Would  not  the  dia- 
mond be  an  admissible  conjecture?  The  Aoham  oc- 
curs in  ten  other  places,  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, and  in  all  those  instances  our  version  savs  onyx ; 
bnt  the  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sardins,  sar- 
donyx, beryl,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smaragdus, 
which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-cr}'stal.  The  prepon- 
derance seems  to  be  in  fitvor  of  onyx,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  banded  agate ;  bnt  the  idea  of  ffolue  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  emerald  is  the  most  probable. 
There  are  two  remarkable  inventories  of  precious 
stones  in  Exod.  xxxix,  10-13,  and  Ezek.  xxviii,  13, 
which  may  be  profitably  studied,  comparing  the  Sep- 
tuagint with  the  Hebrew.  See  Havilah.  For  at- 
tempted identifications  of  the  Pison  and  Gihon,  see 
those  names  respectively. 

IV.  For  the  Literature  of  the  subject,  see  Paradise. 
2.  (j^^,y  Sept.  'E^eu,  but  omits  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  12, 

•    ■  

and  Ezek.  xxvii,  28:  Vulg.  Eden"),  one  of  the  marts 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  w^ith  richly  embroi- 
dered stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and 
Asshur ;  and  in  Amos  i,  5,  Beth-Eden,  or  **  the  house 
of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  Charran  (Xap- 
pav).  In  2  Kings  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  12,  ^^  the 
sons  of  Eden**  are  mentioned  with  Goaan,  Haran,  and 
Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conqueitt. 
Tela.*<sar  appears  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
the  tribe ;  and  KnobeVs  (Comm,  on  Isaiah)  etymology 
of  this  name  would  point  to  the  highlands  of  Assyria 
as  their  where  ibouts.  But  this  has  no  sound  founda- 
tion, although  the  view  which  it  supports  receives  con- 
firmation from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  giTes 
n'^in  (Ch'idib)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  (Phaleff.  pt.  i,  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied 
by  the  Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district 
of  Assyria,  which  horde'  ed  on  Bledia,  and  was  kno^irn 
as  Adiabene,    But  if  Gozan  be  Gausanitia  in  Meao* 
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IxituniM,  and  Haran  be  CarriuBf  It  seemB  mora  natiml 
to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same  locality.  Keil 
{Comm.  on  Km^s^  ii,  97)  thinka  it  may  be  Ma'dan^ 
vhicb  A»emani  (B»6/.  Or.  ii,  224)  places  in  Meaopo- 
tamia,  in  the  modem  province  of  Dtarbekr.  Bochart, 
coDsideting  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and  laaiah  as  identi- 
eal,  argnes  that  Goaan,  Haran,  Rezeph,  and  Eden  are 
meotkmed  in  order  of  geographical  position,  from  north 
to  eoath ;  and,  identiiSiug  Gozan  with  Gaosanitis,  Ha- 
ran  with  Carrbae,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Cha- 
bor,  and  Rezeph  with  Reseipha,  he  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
mors  sootherly  situation  at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Eti- 
phrstes  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According  to  him, 
it  may  be  Addon  or  Addcma,  which  geographera  place 
on  the  Eaphrates.  MichaeUs  (JSuppl.  No.  1826)  is  in 
favor  of  the  modem  Aden,  a  port  of  Arabia  (called  by 
Ftolemy  *Ap^ti5iag  i/iwopcov),  as  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel. 
beeVEDAN. 

3.  (11?,  Amoa  i,  6,  **  house  of  Eden*').  See  Beth- 
£dex. 

4.  (Sept.  *ltMfiav  v.  r.  'Iwa^a/i.)  Son  of  Joah,  and 
one  of  the  Gersbonite  Levitea  who  assisted  in  the  ref- 
ormation of  public  worship  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
zzix,  12).  B.C.  726.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Leviie  appointed  in  the  same  connection  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  distribution  of  the  free-will  of- 
fw'rings  (2  Chron.  zxxi,  15,  Sept.  'Odofi  v.  r.  ^Sov- 

EdenioB*  Jordan  Nicolas,  a  Swedish  theologi- 
an, was  bom  in  1624,  and  became  profeaf  or  of  theology 
at  Upsal  in  1659.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  I>i$$er1aiumet  theotogioiB  de  Christianm  re- 
Sffkmu  veriUUe  (Abo,  1664) :  —  EpiUtfne  hutoria  eccU- 
matticcBj  published  by  bishop  Gezellus  at  Abo  in  1681. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeneraU,  xv,  647. 

E'der  (Heb.  id,  "^i"!?,  zjhck,  as  often),  the  name 
of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man.     See  Ed  ar  ;  Ader. 

1.  (Sept.  'E^paiv,  Vat.  MS.  omits ;  Vulg.  Eder.)  A 
city  m  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  on  the  Idumsean 
border,  mentioned  between  Kabzeel  and  Jagur  (Josh. 
XV,  21) ;  therefore,  doubtless,  one  of  those  afterwards 
asrigned  to  Simeon.  Schwa  z  auggests  {Paint,  p.  99) 
that  it  may  be  the  same  with  Arad  (q.  v.),  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Possibly  it 
was  situated  on  tlie  eminence  north  of  the  fountain 
marked  as  "water"  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map^  in  wady 
el-Eroez,  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  (Sept.  'E^EO,  Vulg.  Eder.)  The  second  named  of 
the  three  **  sons"  (i.  e.  descendants)  of  Mushi  appoint- 
ed to  the  Levitlcal  officea  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  28 ;  xxiv,  30).     B.C.  1018. 

"B'^hm  (rather  Edmt,  'H^aic,Vulg.  Eamt)^  one  of 
the  "  sons  of  Ethma,**  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity  (1  Esnlr.  ix,  85) ;  evidently  the  Jd- 
doa  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  43). 

Edeosa  (modem  name  Urfah  or  Orfa;  Armeni- 
an name  Edmia;  Arab.  Er-Rokd;  Syrian,  Urkoi),  an 
ancient  city  of  Mesopotiimia,  78  miles  S.AV.  firom  Di- 
arbekir.     An  old  legend  attributes  its  origin  to  Nlm- 
lod,  or  to  Khabiha,  a  female  contemporary  of  Abra^ 
ham.    The  Targnms  (followed  by  Jerome  and  Ephrem 
Syrus)  make  it  the  Ertck  of  Gen.  x,  10.    Another  tra- 
dition (Jewish  and  Arabic)  makes  it  Ur  of  the  Chcd" 
dees  (Gen.  xi  28).     "  With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Greeks  the  history  of  Edessa  first  becomes  clear. 
Selencus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  haye  done  much  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  city.     Christianity  was  in- 
trodaced  into  Edessa  at  an  early  period.     In  the  reign 
of  Trajan  the  place  was  made  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
in  A.D.  216  became  a  Roman  militaTy  colony,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Mareia  EdeMenorum,     During 
this  period  tto  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  continued  to  increase.     More  than  300 
"Booaateries  are  said  to  have  been  included  within  its 
waHa.    With  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 


Edeaaa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  jkrabian  catlpha 
Christianity  declined,  and  wan  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  caliphate  destroyed  likewise  its  temporal 
splendor  add  prosperity,  till,  in  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Selju'k  Turks.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perora  succeeded  in  recovering  Edessa,  but  the  viceroy 
contrived  to  make  himself  independent.  He  was, 
however,  hard  pressed  by  the  Turlis,  and  this  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  crusader  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  (A.D. 
1097),  and  make  it  the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Under 
the  FrankL«h  princes,  Edessa  held  out  valiantly  againat 
the  Mussulmans,  till  at  length  Zengi,  ruler  of  Mosul, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town  and  citadel  in  the  year 
1144,  when  all  the  Christian  churches  were  converted 
into  mosques.  After  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  course 
of  which  Edessa  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  the  Byzantines,  the  Mongols,  Turko- 
mans, and  Penians,  the  city  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  25,000  to  50,000,  of  whom  2000  are  Ar- 
menian Christians.  The  Jacol>ites,  in  the  last  century, 
had  150  houses  and  a  church.  The  rest  are  Turks, 
Arabians,  Kurds,  and  Jews.  Edessa  is  regarded  by 
the  Easterns  as  a  sacred  city,  because  they  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Abraham"  (Chambers, 
EnrycUipadia^  s.  v.).  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Greelc 
archbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop.  A  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  is  still  spoken  at  Edessa  (comp.  Etheridge  on 
the  AranMic  Dialects^  p.  10). 

The  report  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by 
king  Abgar  (q.  v.),  a  contemporary  of  Chrif  t,  is  proba- 
bl}'  an  unfounded  legend ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Chris- 
tianity became  firmly  rooted  in  Edessa  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  twenty-sixth  Osrho^nian  king  (152-187) 
was,  if  not  a  Christian  himself,  a  patron  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  Edessa  was  an  early  epis- 
copal see,  and  in  the  4th  centur}*  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  emperor 
Julian  threatened  to  distribute  the  large  treasure  of 
the  churches  of  Edessa  among  his  soldiers,  but  his 
death  saved  the  churches  Arom  the  execution  of  this 
threat.  In  8<)8,  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian,  came  from 
Nisibis  to  Edessa,  and  by  his  preaching,  teaching,  and 
prolific  writings,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Chureh.  After 
the  death  of  Ephrem,  the  Arians  took  possession  of  all 
the  chnrohes  of  Edessa,  but  after  five  yean  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  orthodox  school  was  restored.  DifTeient 
f^om  the  Edessene  school  established  by  Ephrem  was 
the  Persian  school  at  Edessa,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  seminary  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Persian 
king.  It  attained  its  highest  prosperity  in  the  time  of 
Ephrem,  became  subsequently  a  stronghold  of  Nesto- 
rianism,  and  was  on  that  account  dissolved  in  489. — 
Herzog,  ReaUEncykl.  iii,  645 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kir^ 
tkat'Lex.  iii,  891 ;  Chronicon  Edeaaenwn^  in  Assemani, 
Biblioth,  OriffUal.  i,  887-428 ;  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriae 
Documents  relative  to  Edes/ta^  etc.  (Lond.  1866) ;  Ether- 
idge, The  Syrian  Churches  (Lond.  1846),  p.  85  sq.  See 
Nestoriaks. 

Edgar,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1797, 
and  entered  the  ministry*  in  1820.  His  life  from  the 
outset  of  his  ministry  in  1820  was  one  of  ceaseless  toil. 
**His  energy  of  character  was  immense,  and  his  name 
became  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  the  Christian  enter- 
prises with  which  he  wa^^  identified.  Upon  the  union 
of  Presbyterians  in  1840  he  was  made  one  of  the  pro- 
fesson  of  Divinity  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  influence 
he  wielded  over  its  students  was  very  great,  and  he 
put  fo'^th  strenuous  and  successful  efTorts  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  its  theological  college  in  Bel- 
fast.   He  fiied  the  hearts  of  his  students  with  his  own 
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seal  In  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  their  coon- 
try,  and  spent  mach  of  his  vacation  in  personal  labors 
for  it.  His  spirit  in  church  extension  was  remaric- 
able.  His  last  great  effort  was  in  undertaking  to 
raise  about  $100,000  for  erecting  additional  nianses 
among  the  churches.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
had  been  secured  before  his  death."  At  least  fifty  of 
the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  owe  their  existence  to  his  persever- 
ing effort.  He  died  in  Dublin  August  26, 1866.  See 
Killen,  Mfmoir$  of  John  Edgar  (Belfast  and  London, 
1867) ;  American  Annual  Ctfclopadia  for  1866,  p.  277. 

ZSdgar,  John  Todd,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  April  13, 
1792.  With  the  proverbial  love  for  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  his  parents  gave  him  the  best  education 
that  could  be  obtained  in  Kentucky,  to  which  state 
they  removed  siMm  after  his  birth.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1816,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He  was  thence 
called  to  Maysville,  where  he  labored  unremittingly. 
In  1829  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  where  his  eloquence  f^oon 
gathered  around  him  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
Henry  Clay  said  of  him,  '*If  you  want  to  bear  elo- 
quence, listen  to  John  T.  EdL?ar."  In  1833  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  great  fidelity  and  success  up  to  the  year 
1859,  when  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  aid  him. 
He  was  distinguished  for  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
a  degree  of  liberality  of  feeling  and  public  spirit  whicli 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
whole  community  than  to  his  particular  church.  Mr. 
Edgar  wrote  little,  though  at  one  tims  be  wafl  editor 
of  the  American  Presbyterian^  published  at  Nashville. 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  Nov.  13, 1860. 

Edge,  with  reference  to  the  sword,  is  the  rendering 
of  no,  peh,  mouth  (like  arofia^  Lnke  xxi,  24;  Heb.  xi, 
34),  or  fem.  IT'D,  ptfyah'  (Judg.  iii,  16) ;  also  CSD,  pa- 
mm\fare  (Eccles.  x,  10) ;  poet,  "illi,  Uur^  a  rock^  hence 
iharpne.^  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  43):  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  brink  or  margin ;  it  corresponds  to  SlB^,  9aphah\ 
Up;  and  to  n^^,  katsah%  n^j^,  kattdk^^^or  Hl^p, 
kit9veh\  extremity  (Exod.  xxviii,  7 ;  xxxix,  4 ;  xiii,  20 ; 
xxvi,  5;  xxxvi,  12;  Num.  xxxiii,  6,37 ;  Josh,  xiii,  27; 
Psa.  xxxix,  4).  To  '^set  on  edge"  is  an  inaccurate 
rendering  (Jer.  xxxi,  29,  80;  Ezelc.  xviii,  2)  of  ntJpj 
kahah't  to  be  blunt  (as  in  Eccles.  x,  10).     See  Sword. 

Edi'as.  or  Eddi'as,  CU^iag,  Alex.  Ma  'Uc^iaQ. 
Vulg.  Geddias)f  the  second  named  of  the  "sitns  of 
Phunis,"  who  took  foreign  wives  after  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  26) ;  the  Jkziau  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra 
X,  25). 

Edict,  the  technical  name  of  a  paper  read  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Scotland,  **  as  a  species  of  guard 
on  the  purity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  public 
invitation  to  all  who  can  say  anything  against  the 
minister  elect  to  come  forward  for  the  purpose.  The 
form  of  the  document  authorized  by  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  is  as  follows :  '  Whereas  the  presby- 
tery of of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have 

received  a  call  from  this  congregation,  addressed  to  A. 
B.,  preacher  (or  minister)  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  l)cen  sustained  as  a  reg- 
ular Gospel  call,  and  been  accepted  of  by  the  said  A. 
B.,  and  he  has  undergone  trials  for  ordination ;  and 
whereas  the  said  presbyte  y  having  judged  the  said  A. 
B.  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  poF- 
toral  charge  of  this  congregation,  have  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  ordination  on  the day  of  • ,  un- 
less something  occur  which  mny  reasonably  impede  it, 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  concerned  that  if  they,  or 


any  of  them,  have  anything  to  object  why  the  said  A. 
B.  should  not  be  ordained  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
they  may  repair  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  to  meet  at 
on  the  said day  of ;  with  certifica- 
tion, that  if  no  valid  objection  be  then  made,  the  pres« 
b}rtery  will  proceed  without  farther  delay.  By  order 
of  the  presbytery.' " 

Edict  of  Nantes.  See  Nantes  ;  Framce,  Re- 
formed Church  op. 

Edicts,  Imperial.     See  Persecutions. 

Edification,  **  the  process  by  which  believers  are 
built  up,  that  is,  progressively  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  holiness.  (1.)  The  *  sacred  writers  perpetually 
employ  this  figure  as  their  favorite  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  Christians,  as  forming  collectively  the 
temple,  succeeding  that  literal  one  on  Mount  Sion ; 
the  temple  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  by  bis  holy 
Spirit;  and  as  bein^r,  individually,  ^Miving  stones, 
builded  up  into  an  habitation  for  the  Lord."  '  *  The 
words  ^^  edify**  and  **  edification"  have  so  completely 
lost  their  literal  signification  in  our  tongue,  that  it 
would  be  reckoned  even  an  impropriety  to  use  thetn  in 
speakin;;  of  the  building  of  a  literal  edifice,  and  thua 
the  reader  loses  the  force  and  significance  of  the  Ian- 
gua'^e  of  the  sacred  writers.'  The  word  *  edify,'  es- 
pscially  when  applied  to  individual  Christians,  has  of- 
ten the  sense  of  ins.'ruct ;  though  in  tho  '  Preface*  to  the 
'  Order  of  Confirmation'  in  tha  English  Prayer-lHH>k, 

'  To  the  end to  the  more  cdifyin>:,'  the  word  is 

probably  used  in  the  sense  already  explained,  not  in 
the  especial  sense  of  *  instruct' "  (Eden). 

(2.)  "To  perceive  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
term  as  used  by  the  apostles,  it  is  quite  necessar3'  ti 
keep  in  mind  the  similitudes  by  which  they  gener..lly 
describe  a  Christian  church.  All  those  spiritual  gift?, 
which  were  bestowed  on  the  Christians  were  for  tli^ 
building  and  edifying  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
The  apostolical  power  in  Church  censures  was  for  odi- 
fication,  not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x,  8) ;  to  build,  and 
not  to  pull  down  ;  that  is,  to  preserve  Uie  unity  of  the 
Church  entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we  may 
oltserve  that  this  edificiition  is  primarily  applied  to  the 
Church:  that  the  Church  may  receive  edifying;  that 
ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church ;  for  the 
edifying  of  the  iiody  of  C'hrist(l  Cor.  xiv,  6, 12;  Ephcs. 
iv,  12).  And  it  is  very  observable  wherein  the  apostle 
places  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  viz.  in  uni- 
ty and  love :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Sun  of  God,  to  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  (Kphes.  iv,  12, 13).  Till  we  are  united  by  one 
faith  unto  one  body,  and  perfect  man.  And  speaking 
the  trutli  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whc^ni  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplicth,  according  to  the  eflT.'ctual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  malceth  increase  of 
the  l)ody  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  (Ephes.  iv, 
15, 16).  This  is  an  adniir.ibte  description  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  in  which  all  tiie  pirts  are  closely  united 
and  compacted  together,  as  stones  and  timl)er  are  to 
make  one  house ;  and  thus  they  grow  into  one  iHxly. 
and  increase  in  mutual  love  and  charitv,  which  is  the 
very  building  and  edification  of  the  Church,  which  is 
edified  and  built  up  in  love,  ns  the  apostle  adds,  that 
knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1).  This  builds  up  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
not  such  a  common  charity  as  we  have  for  all  mankind, 
but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  which  none  but  inen> 
bers  can  have  for  each  other"  (Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  s.  v.). 

(3.)  "  Many  professors,  and  even  teachers  of  religion, 
not  greatly  liking  such  union  and  its  obvious  conse- 
quences, yet  finding  much  said  in  the  New  Testamen.''. 
of  the  attainment<<  nnd  comforts  of  the  first  Christians 
have  studied  to  devise  means  of  enjoying  those  com 
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forts  separately.     Instead  of  the  olijects  that  chiefly 
diew  the  attention  of  the  flrat  I)elieven>,  thpy  have  en- 
deaTored  to  fix  the  attention  of  Christians  on  a  multi- 
tude of  mlea  respecting  the  particular  conduct  of  each 
in  his  devoat  exerciser,  his  attendance  on  ordinances, 
and  the  frame  of  his  heart  therein.    But  this  is  a  scheme 
of  religion  of  mere  human  device.     Nothing  can  be 
plainer  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  than  that  it  is 
the  will  of  Christ  his  disciples  shoold  unite  together, 
holding  fellowship  In  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  also  that,  as  he  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  grace 
hds  made  abundant  provision  fur  their  comfo:  t,  e^talv 
li^hment,  and  edification,  so  these  blessings  can  only 
be  effectually  enjoyed  in  proportion  as  they  obey  his 
will  in  this  respect 

Edifice.    See  Architecture;  House;  Temple; 
Church. 

Edilthryda  or  Etheldrida,  St.,  daughter  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  queen  Anne.  She  made  a  vow  of 
chajstity  in  her  youth,  but  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  marry  earl  Tondbert,  who,  at  her  request,  respect- 
ed her  vow.  After  his  death  she  desired  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  Ely,  but  was  eventually  obliged  to 
marry  Egfrid,  son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria.  This 
marriage  waa  dissolved,  and  in  671  she  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Coldin^ham,  and  afterwards  to  the  island 
of  Ely,  where  she  erected  a  convent,  of  which  WilfHd 
named  her  abbess.  Here  she  led  a  life  of  asceticism  | 
until  her  death  in  679.~Herzog,  Reai^EnctfJd.  ill,  6i8 ; 
Butler,  Lives  o/JSalnU^  June  23. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  i^  Scotland,  and  seat  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  The  diocese 
of  Edinburgh  had  in  1867  24  churches,  2  niiysions,  3^) 
clergymen,  and  20  schools.  The  population  of  the 
citv  was,  in  1861, 168,098.  Edinburgh  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic,  whose  district 
bad  in  1860  aliout  60  parishes  and  70,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics.  See  Ckwrckman's  CaJUndar  for  1868 ;  Nehcr, 
iTtrcA/.  (7eo^.  i,  103.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Editions,  PRINTED,  of  the  Orioixal  Texts 
or  THE  Bible.    See  Scriptures,  Holy  ;  Criticism, 

BlBUCAL. 

Edmnnd  I  of  Englr.nd,  king  and  martyr,  snc- 
ceeded  in  855,  when  but  Hfteen  years  of  age,  to  his  fa- 
ther OfTa,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  Edmund  rtii<;ned 
in  meekness,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for 
marty  dom.  About  870  the  heathen  Danes  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and,  after  violating  the  nans,  killing  the 
priests,  and  lavintc  waste  the  country,  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. Unwilling  to  offend  God  by  submitting  to  the 
terms  of  his  captors,  he  was  tortured,  and  finally  be- 
headed (870).  In  1122  his  anniversar}'  was  placed 
arormgthe  English  holidays,  and  the  kings  of  Entrland 
took  him  for  patron.  See  his  Life  by  Abbo,  and  an- 
othiT  I  y  John  Lydgate. — Herzog,  lieaUEncr/klcp.  iii, 
618. 

Edmncd,  St.,  Edmund  Bich,  archbishop  of  Can- 
tertunr  in  the  thirteenth  century,  studied  at  Paris, 
where  be  became  doctor  of  theolog}*.  Returning  to 
England,  he  preached  for  the  Crusades  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  Me 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  2, 
1^.  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  prolate  to  rt^sist  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  and  also  that  of  the  king  of  Eni:land,  and  he  ' 
(lid  resij^t  manfully.  He  died  at  the  monastery  of 
Soissy,  in  France,  *Nov.  16,  1242.  The  Enu'lish  peo- 
ple, who  admired  end  loved  him,  demanded  his  canon- 
iutton;  the  papal  court  at  first  refused,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  lie  was  canonized  by  pope  Innocent  IV 
in  1249.    His  Speculum  EcclegieB  is  published  in  the 

^•MiVrfAeea  Patmm. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale^  xv,  i 

^;  Hoolc,  Livei  of  ih€  Arckhhhopa  of  Canterbury ; 

(1865,  vol.  iii) ;  Wright,  Bioffraphia  Uteraria  (Anglo- 

Kofmaa  period). 


Ed'na  ("E^w,  i.  e.  rive's,  pleasure ,-  Vulg.  Anna), 
the  wife  of  liuguel  and  mother  of  Sura,  the  bride  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  vii,  2,  8, 14, 16 ;  x,  12 ;  xi,  1). 

E'dom  (Heb.  Edom\  onx  or  cnnK,  80  called  from 
his  red  hair.  Gen.  xxv,  25,  or  from  the  red  pottage  for 
which  he  bartered  his  birthright,  ver.  30;  Sept.  'E^iu/i), 
the  later  name  of  Isaac's  pon,  elder  twin-brother  of 
Jacob ;  more  frequently  called  Esau  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Obed-Edom. 

Edom  (Sept. 'l^otz/jar'a)  stands  also  collectively  for 
the  Edomite*,  the  posterity  of  Edom  or  Esan ;  and  like- 
wise for  their  country.     See  Edomite. 

E'domite  (Heb.  Adomi',  "^^^X,  Sept.  'iSovpaXog, 
fern.  plur.  n^Q'lH,  1  Kings  xi,  1,  Sept.  'iSovpaia ;  but 
usually  0"1K,  Edom,  put  collectively  for  the  Edomites). 
The  name  Edom  (fully  written  QilK,  red;  see  Ges&- 
nius,  IJeb,  Thesaur.  i,  26)  was  originally  the  secondary 
name  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  80,  comp.  ver.  25;  xxxvi, 
8),  but  is  used  ethnographically  in  the  O.  T.,  his  de- 
scendants C*  children  of  Edom,*'  Dinx  "^aa)  being  the 

•  •  • 

race  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
who  at  a  later  period  came  into  conflict  with  the  kin- 
dred nation  of  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxiii,  7 ;  Num. 
XX,  14).  Comparatively  seldom  are  the  appellations 
children  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii,  4, 8 ;  1  Mace,  v,  8),  house  of 
Esau  (Obad.  18),  mount  Esau  (Ol)ad.  8,  9,  19,  21),  or 
simply  Esau  (Jer.  xlix,  8, 10;  Obad.  6),  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  tlie  Edomites  or  Idumea;  the  people  and 
country  are  oftener  called  merely  Edom  (Num.  xxiv, 
18 ;  Josh.  XV,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  KinjL'S  xi,  14 ;  and 
especially  by  the  prophet**)* hence,  more  fully,  land  of 
Edtm  (Gen*,  xxxvi,  16,  21;  Num.  xxxiii,  37),  or  feld 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxii,  3;  Judg.  v,  4).  The  territory 
of  the  Edomites  was  mountainous  (Obad.  8,  9, 19, 11), 
situated  at  the  southern  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7),  i.  e. 
south-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  3),  or 
more  particularly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  1, 
21),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  xi, 
18 ;  Isa.  xi,  14 ;  2  Kings  iii,  8),  and  was  properly  call- 
ed the  land  or  mountain  of  Seir  (")*^7123,  Gen.  xxvi, 
20;  xxxii,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  2;  Ezek.  xxxv,  8,  7,  15; 
comp.  Deut.  ii,  4,  29).  See  Seir.  Lofty  and  inter- 
sected by  chasms  in  the  rocks,  it  formed  a  natural  fast- 
ness (Jer.  xlix,  16  sq. ;  Obad.  8  sq.),  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  unfruitful  (Gen.  xxvii,d9).  It  contained,  among 
other  cities,  the  famous  rock-hewn  Sela  (2  Kings  xiv, 
7),  and  extended  from  the  ^lanitic  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea 
(1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  viii,  17).  Hence  it  admits 
of  no  doul  t  that  the  cleft  and  craggy  region  traversed 
by  fruitful  valleys,  now  called  elrShira^  which  stretches 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  separated  on  the 
west  by  the  long  sandy  plain  e]-Gh6r  from  the  deser!; 
et-Tib*(Seetzen,  xviii,V90,  434 ;  Burckhardt,  Trar.  ii, 
683),  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  wady  el-Ahsc, 
which  separates  it  from  the  land  of  Moab,  near  Korul:, 
in  the  district  of  Jebal,  is  the  ancient  land  of  Edom,  as 
Saadlas  has  long  ago  perceived,  for  he  renders  Seir  in 
Gen.  xxxvi,  8  by  the  same  Arabic  name  Shera  (comp. 
Raumer  in  Bergbaus^s  Annal,  d.  Erd.  u.  Vdlkerkunde, 
i, 562sq.).  See  Sela;  Teman;  Uz;  Bozrah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  division  in  Greek  authors,  the  territory 
of  Edom,  Idumaa  (^iSovfjaia,  a  name  evidently  derived 
from  the  Heb.).  was  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  (see  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.  s.  v.).  The  early  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Seir,  who  were  called  Horites,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22),  or  rather 
supplanted  and  absorbed  by  them.  See  Horite.  Al- 
ready, in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Edomites  showed  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Ismelites  by  forl>idding 
them  to  pass  though  their  territories,  and  thus  subject- 
ing them  to  the  hardship  of  journeying  around  it  (Num. 
XX,  15-21 ;  xxi,  4;  comp.  Judg.  xi,  17  sq. ;  see  Heng- 
stenberg,  Pent,  ii,  283) ;  an  act  which  Saul  successfully 
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ftvenged  (1  Sam.  xiy,  47),  while  David  sal^agated  them 
(2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xi,  15  sq. ;  Psa.  Ix,  2, 
10),  and  his  successor  Solomon  fitted  out  a  me:  chant 
fleet  in  the  Edomitish  harbors  (1  Kings  Ix,  26),  al* 
though  under  his  reign  a  partially  succes-sfiil  revolt 
took  place  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.).  In  the  di\'i:iion  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  the  Edomltes  continued  under 
the  sway  of  Judah  (probably  by  means  of  viceroys,  2 
Kings  iii,  9, 12,  26;  but  compare  1  Kings  xxii,  48;  2 
Kings  viii,  20),  so  that  their  ports  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Jewish  commerce  to  the  time  of  Joram  (1  Kings 
xxii,  49),  under  whose  reign  (B.C.  886)  they  threw  off 
their  allegiance  (2  Kings  viii,  20),  and  maintained  their 
independence  by  force  of  arms  against  sevenil  succeed- 
ing princes  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
viii,  21).  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Cliron.  xxv, 
11),  in  B.C.  cir.  836,  and  also  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xxv,  11),  in  B.C.  cir.  802,  again  reduced  the 
Edomites  to  subjection ;  but  under  Ahaz  (B.C.  cir. 
738)  they  invaded  Judaea  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  17),  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  harlior  of  Elath  was  wrested 
from  the  Jewish  dominions  l>y  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
xvi,  6).  From  this  time  forward,  the  Edomites,  fa- 
vored liy  the  increasingly  formidable  attitude  of  As- 
syria, and  later  of  Chaldasa,  remained  in  merely  nom- 
inal connection  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  enjo^'ing 
real  independence,  until  they  too  at  last  were  forced  to 
succumb  to  the  Chaldasan  power  (Jer.  xxvii,  8,  6). 
The  earl}'  prophets,  nearly  contemporary  with  these 
events,  had  already  announced  Judah's  future  triumph 
over  these  rebellious  subjects  and  persistent  enemies 
(Isa.  xi,  14 ;  Joel  iii,  19 ;  Amos  i,  11) ;  but,  after  they 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  foes  of  Israel  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Kzek.  xxxv,  15 ;  xxxvi,  5 ; 
Obad.  10,  13  sq.),  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
became  still  more  decisive  (Jer.  xlix,  8,  20;  Lam.  iv, 
21  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv,  12  sq. — compare  85 ;  Obad.  pass. ; 
Psa.  cxxxvii,  7 ;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  5  sq. ;  Ixiii,  1  sq.). 
The  Edomites,  it  is  true,  likewise  felt  the  ravages  of 
the  Chaldosan  march  (Mai.  i,  .3  sq.),  but  they  were  left 
in  their  own  land  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Eich- 
horn,  Hebr.  Proph.  ii,  618,  624 ;  Bertholdt,  Ein'eit.  iv, 
1440, 1626,  who  maintain  that  the  Idumnans  were  po- 
litically annihilated  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  Geseni- 
us,  Comm,  on  Isa.  i,  906 :  nor  are  the  predictions  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  Edom,  e.  g.  Jer.  xlix,  17  sq.,  to  be 
pressed  to  their  extreme  fulHlnient;  see  Heinrich,  De 
Idumaa  ejmque  vastcUUme^  Lips.  1782),  and  they  even 
rent  away  a  portion  of  southern  Palestine  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxxv,  10),  including  the  town  of  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v, 
65).  During  the  Syrian  rule  they  continued  to  evince 
their  old  ill  will  against  the  Jews  (1  Mucc.  v,  3,  65 ;  2 
Mace.  X,  15 ;  xii,  32  sq.),  until  they  were  wholly  sub- 
dued by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  cir.  129),  and,  by  a  com- 
pulsory circumcision,  were  merged  in  the  Jewish  state 
(Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  9,  1;  xv,  7,  9;  comp.  l^w,  iv,  5, 
5;  yet  they  were  invidiously  termed  ha[f-Jetrs^  Ant. 
xiv,  15, 2).  From  that  time  Idumiea  continued  under 
a  Jewish  prefect  (tTTparfiyo^'^  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  1,  3). 
One  of  these,  Antipater,  managed  so  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jewish  court,  and,  during  the  disputes 
concerning  the  Maccaltaean  succession,  wielded  the 
procnratorship  of  all  Juda>a,  with  which  the  friondsliip 
of  the  emperor  had  invested  him,  with  such  efficiency 
(B.C.  47),  that  he  eventually  secure<l  the  supreme  pow- 
er instead  of  Hyrcanus  II  (.Tos'^ph.  A  nt.  xiv,  8, 6).  His 
•on  Herod  became  the  acknowledged  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  founded  an  Idumaian  dynasty  in  Palestine.  Idu- 
mssa  formed  a  province  of  his  dominions,  and  was  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  special  governor  (apxu/v, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  7, 9).  Concerning  the  farther  history 
of  this  people,  we  can  here  onh'  remark,  that  the  Idu- 
maeans  in  the  last  Jewish  contest  acted  the  same  ruin- 
ous part  with  the  Jews  themselves  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  4, 
1  and  5 ;  vii,  8, 1).  The  name  of  F^om  or  Kdomite  is 
to  this  day  hateful  to  the  Jews  (Otho,  Ler.  Rnhh.  p. 
196 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hd).  p.  693).     From  the  time  of 


the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  name  of  Ida« 
msBa  no  longer  occurs,  but  passes  away  in  the  wider 
denomination  Arabia  (comp.  Steph.  Byz.  p.  834, 341 ; 
Strabo  xvi,  760, 749) ;  since  already  for  a  long  period 
the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  land  of  tlie  Edomites 
was  reckoned,  together  with  its  metropolis  Petra,  to 
Arabia,  and  entitled  separately  from  (the  Jewish  prov- 
ince) Idumsea  (Joseph.  Ani,  xiv,  1, 3 ;  xvii,  3, 2 ;  Wwr^ 
i,  13,  8);  so  that  Idumaaa,  while  on  the  north  it  in- 
cluded in  addition  a  Jewish  district  (comp.  the  term 
IdumsBan  for  Jew,  especially  among  the  Roman  poets, 
Celsii  Ifienb.  ii,  469  sq.),  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
tracted in  its  southern  boundary  (comp.  Ptol.  v,  16, 10 ; 
V,  17 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  760 ;  Jerome  mi  O&ad  1) ;  but  this 
does  not  afifect  Biblical  geography,  atid  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  the  point  to  full  historical  and  topo- 
graphical clearness  (see  Beland,  Palastt.  p.  G9  sq.). 
See  Arabia  ;  Petra. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  Edomitish  peo- 
ple was,  like  that  of  surrounding  nations,  tribal  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  15  sq.),  yet  they  originally  (or  at  least 
earlier  than  the  Israelites)  had  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  32 
sq. ;  Num.  xx,  14 ;  see  Tuch  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  9  sq. ; 
Bcrtheau,  Israel,  Gesch.  p.  207),  who  appear  to  have  been 
freely  chosen  from  among  the  clan-chieftains  (princes, 
Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  Ezek.  xxxii,  29;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv, 
12,  and  Gesenius,  in  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent,  ii,  299 
sq.),  until  (in  the  time  of  Solomon)  a  hercditaiy  dy- 
nasty had  established  itself  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.). 
WhUe  the  country  remained  under  Israelitish  sway, 
the  native  royal  government  was  nearly  superseded  (1 
Kings  xxii,  48);  although  under  Jeboshaphat  men- 
tion is  made  (2  Kings  iii,  9,  26)  of  a  king  (viceroy)  of 
the  Edomites  (in  alliance  with  him),  and  from  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  had  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
kings  (Amos  ii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  3 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  29). 
The  principal  mode  of  livelihood  and  employment  of 
the  Edomites  were  commerce  by  land  by  means  of 
caravans  (Heeren,  Ideen^  i,  1,  p.  107 ;  Lengerke,  Ken. 
i,  298 ;  compare  Ezek.  xxviii,  16,  where,  however,  the 
true  reading  is  ^1  ram ;  see  Havernick  in  loc.),  probably 
to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines 
(Num.  XX,  17 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  1-3) :  according  to  Jerome 
(Onom.fi.  V.  Fenon),  also  mining  (see  C.G.Flade,  De  re 
meiall.  Mirlianit. ,  Edomit.^  et  Phoenic.^  Lips.  n.  d.).  Re- 
specting their  religion  the  Old  Test,  is  entirely  silent, 
except  that  it  was  some  form  of  polytlieism  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  20);  Josephus  (/In/,  xv,  7,  9)  mentions  one  of 
their  gods  by  the  name  of  Coze  (Ko^i,  ?  ^jCp,  the  cfo- 

Hroyer  or  ender;  see  Hitzig,  Phiiist.  p.  265 ;  and  comp. 
Epiphan.  Har.  55;  I>engerke,  Ken.  i,  298).  From 
the  earliest  times  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomites,  namely, 
of  the  Temanite  branch,  was  celebrated  (Obad.  8 ;  Jer. 
xlix,  7).  See  Vz.  (On  the  subject  generall}*,  see 
Van  Ipcren,  Nitt.  crit.  Kdnmceor.  et  Amalek.  Leonard. 
1768;  Hoffmann,  in  the  /fall.  EncylcUtp.  II,  xv,  146). 
See  TnuMiBA. 

Ed'rei'  (Heb.  Edre'i,  ■»?":7iJ,  migh'y;  Sept  'Ecpa- 
€11/  and  'E^patv),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  One  of  the  metropolitan  towns  (Ashtaroth  being 
the  other)  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh,  xii,  4,  5;  xiii,  12;  Deut.  iii,  10).  It  was 
here  tliat  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi, 
3,H-35;  Deut.  i,  4;  iii,  1  3).  Edrei  afterwards  belong- 
ed to  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  31;  Num.  xxxii, 
33).  It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that  they 
abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position  within  the 
borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by  numerous  robber 
bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient  Argnb,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Geshnrites ;  and 
they  perhaps  subsequently  occupied  Edni  (Josh,  xii, 
4,  5).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  (Reland,  PdUrst.  p.  547),  and  a  bishop  of 
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A^roa  sat  in  the  Council  of  SelencU  (A.D.  881)  and 
of  Chdcedon  (A.D.  451).  In  A.D.  1 1-12  the  Crucaders 
under  Baldwin  III  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Adraa^ 
or  Airahim^  then  popularly  called  also  Cicitat  Ber^ 
nardi  de  StampU,  but  they  encountered  such  obstacles 
in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  walor  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  895,  896,  1081). 
Abulfeda  calls  it  Adtraat  {Tab,  Syr,  79). 

There  are  two  ancient  towns  in  Bashan  which  now 
claim  the  honor  of  being  the  representatives  of  Edrei. 
The  one  is  called  Edhra,  and  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  rocky  district  of  Lejah,  the  Argob 
of  the  Hebrewf,  and  the  Trachonitis  of  the  Greeks. 
The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  among  the  most  extensive  in 
Haoran.  The  site  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  a  rocky 
promontory  prcjecUng  from  the  Lejah  [see  Tracho- 
Hrris],  havini^  an  elevation  of  some  thirty  feet  above 
the  plain,  which  spreads  out  beyond  it  smooth  as  a  sea, 
and  of  onrivalled  fertilitv.  The  ruins  are  nearlv  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  have  a  strange,  wild  Wk,  rising 
op  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  black 
locks.  A  number  of  the  ancient  houses  still  remain, 
thoagh  half  buried  beneath  heape  of  more  modem 
rains.  Their  walb,  roofs,  and  doors  are  all  of  stone ; 
they  are  low,  maasive,  and  simple  in  plan ;  and  they 
bear  the  marks  of  the  moet  remote  antiquity.  Some 
of  them  are  donbtlesa  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Repha- 
im,  and  they  are  thus  specimens  of  primeval  architec- 
ture such  as  no  other  country  could  produce.  At  a 
later  period  Edhra  was  adorned  with  many  public 
edifices,  now  mostly  in  mins.  A  large  church  still 
stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  A  Greek  in- 
scription over  the  door  informs  us  that  it  was  original- 
ly a  heathen  temple,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  George  in  A.D.  516.  There  are  the 
walls  of  another  church  nf  St.£lias ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  a  cloistered  quadrangle,  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  attached  to  a  forum,  and  afterwards 
to  a  cathedral.  On  the  public  buildings  and  private 
bouses  are  many  Greek  inscriptions.  Some  were  cop- 
ied by  Bnrckhardt,  and  some  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  latter  in  1854  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of  which  some 
eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest  Mohamme- 
dan. A  full  account  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  five  Year*  in  DamaacvSy  ii, 
220  sq.,  and  Handbook  far  Syria  and  PaleMtine,  p.  582 
sq. ;  also  in  his  Giant  Ciika  of  Baakan^  p.  94  sq.  See 
also  Burckhardt^s  Travelt  m  Stfria^  p.  57  sq. ;  Buck- 
ingham's TraxtU  among  the  Arab  TrtbeSy  p.  274. 

The  other  place  with  which  Edrei  has  been  identi- 
fied is  called  Dera,  and  stands  in  a  shallow  wady  in 
the  open  plain  of  Hanran,  about  fourteen  miles  south 
of  Edhra.  The  following  reasons  have  been  assigned 
in  favor  of  the  other  site.  l.'The  name  Edrei,  which 
signifies  ** strength,"  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  an  ancient  and  warlike  nation,  naturally  lead 
to  the  Ijelief  that  it  was  a  very  strong  city.  Ancient 
cities  were  always,  when  possible,  built  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  or  in  rocky  fkstnesses,  so  as  to  be  easily  defend- 
ed. Edhra  stands  on  a  ridge  of  jagged  rocks,  and  is 
«o  enoompassed  with  cliffs  and  defiles  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible.  Dera,  on  the  oontrar}',  is  in  the  open 
plain,  and  has  no  traces  of  old  fortifications  (G.  Robin- 
son, Trawk  M  Pakatine,  ii,  168).  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  warlike  Repbaim  would  have  erected  a 
royal  city  in  such  a  position.  2.  Dera  has  neither 
well  nor  fountain  to  attract  ancient  colonists  to  an  un- 
defended site.  Its  supply  of  water  was  brought  by 
an  aqueduct  from  a  great  distance  (Ritter,  Palest,  und 
Sjpr.  ii,  834).  8.  The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  more  ancient, 
more  important,  and  much  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Dera.  The  dwellings  of  Edhra  possess  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  remote  antiquity — massiv^  walln,  stone 
rrofs,  stone  doors.  The  monuments  now  existing 
to  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  important 


town  fW>m  the  time  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Dera,  was  the  episcopal 
city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to  Bostra  (Reland, 
Pal,  p.  219,  223,  548).  None  of  the  buildings  in  the 
latter  seem  older  than  the  Roman  period  (Dr.  Smith, 
in  Robinson^s  Bib.  Bes.  iii,  App.  p.  355, 1st  ed.).  On 
the  other  band,  the  identification  of  Dera  and  Edrei 
can  be  traced  back  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  say 
that  Edrei  was  then  called  Adara  ('A^apo),  and  was 
a  noted  city  of  Arabia,  twenty-four  miles  from  Bostra 
{Onomatt.  s.  v.  'E<r^paci,  Esdrai).  In  another  place 
they  give  the  distance  at  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
tra and  six  fh>m  Ashtaroth  (t5.  s.  v.  'A(rrapta3,  Asta- 
roth,  where  the  place  in  question  is  called  'ASpaa, 
Ader).  Adara  is  laid  down  in  the  Peutinger  Tables 
as  here  indicated  (Reland,  Pahut,  p.  547 ;  comp.  Ptole- 
my, V,  17,  7).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city 
thus  leferred  to  is  the  modem  Dera;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  is  too  explicit  to  be  set  aside  on  tho 
supposition  that  he  has  confounded  the  two  sites  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  Manasseh  East  extended  so  far  as  the  localitv 
of  Edhra.  Most  modem  ^reographers  have  therefore 
concluded  that  Dera  marlLS  the  real  site  of  Edrei  (He- 
land,  PaltBst.  p.  547 ;  Ritter,  PaUrt.  und  Syr.  n,  hM; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  241 ;  Buckingham,  A  rab  Trihtt, 
p.  168;  Schwarz,  however,  declares  for  the  other  posi- 
tion, Pakst.  p.  222). 

2.  A  fortified  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh  and 
Hazor  (Josh,  xix,  87).  About  two  miles  south  of  Ke- 
desh is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell  Khuratbfh,  the 
**TeU  of  the  ruin,'*  with  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  on  the  summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its 
side.  It  is  evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that 
of  the  long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position, 
and  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the 
supposition.  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bibl.  Bes,  iii,  865)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor  (q. 
v.).  For  the  objections  to  this  theory,  see  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Pakitmej  p.  442. 

Education,  Hebkkw.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  par- 
ents to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and  principles 
(Exod.  xii,  26;  xiii,  8, 14 ;  Deut.  iv,5,  9, 10;  vi,2, 7, 20; 
xi,  19,  21;  Acts  xxii,  8;  2  Tim.  iii,  15;  Susanna,  8; 
Josephus,  Ap.  ii,  16, 17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace 
among  the  Hef>rews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in 
any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs, is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  par- 
ents (Prov.  i,  2,  8 ;  ii,  2, 10 ;  iv,  1,  7,  20 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
10 ;  xii,  1 ;  xvi,  22 ;  xvii,  24 ;  xxxi).  Implicit  excep- 
tions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all 
Eg3rptian  learning  (Acts  vii,  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural 
history'  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii, 
81 ;  xxxix,  xl,  xii) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  4, 17 ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon,  which  were 
even  more  renowned  than  his  political  greatness  (1 
Kings  iv,  29,  84 ;  x,  1-9 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-8),  and  the 
memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  The  state- 
ment made  al)ove  may,  however,  in  all  probability,  be 
taken  as  representing  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary'  He- 
brew education,  lx)th  at  the  time  when  the  I>aw  was 
best  observed,  and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national 
decline  from  tho  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made 
by  monarchs,  a«  Jehoshaphat  or  Joi^iah,  or  by  prophets, 
as  Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  Kings  xvii,  13 ;  xxii,  8-20;  2  Chron. 
xvii,  7, 9 ;  1  Kings  xix,  14 ;  Isa.  i  sq.). 
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*  In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Eccluo.,  and 
Ecclus.  xxxviii,  24,  2ti;  xxxix,  1-11).  St  Jerome 
adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to  ?ay  by  heart 
the  genealogies  (Jerome  on  Titus,  iii,  U ;  Calniet,  Diet, 
s.  V.  G^n6alot;ie).  Parents  were  required  to  teach  their 
children  some  trade^  apd  lie  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said 
to  be  virtually  teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Misbna,  Kid- 
dusk,  ii,  2,  vol.  iii,  p.  41ii,  Sureiihuo. ;  Lightfoot,  Chran, 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii,  vol.  ii,  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  abhor- 
ring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and  careful 
in  carrying  out  the  edncatlon  of  children,  but  confined 
its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals  and  the  divine  law 
(Josephus,  Wary  ii,  8,  12 ;  Philo,  Qtwd  omnis  probus 
iiber^  ii,  458,  ed.  Mangey ;  §  12, 1'auchn.)' 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of 
learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which,  in 
most  cases  (see  Amos  vii,  14),  proceeded  that  succession 
of  public  teachers  who,  at  various  times,  endeavored  to 
reform  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  both  rulers 
and  people.  (See  Werkmeister,  De  prima  scholarum 
ap.  Hebr.  origuie^  Jesnit.  1735  ;  Hegewi«ch,  Oh  bei  den 
Alien  ojenti,  Eniehunff  woTy  Altona,  L^ll.)  In  these 
schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
struction ;  the  study  of  languages  was  little  followed 
by  an}*  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity,  but  from  that  time 
the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must 
have  made  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more 
common  than  before  (see  Acts  xxi,  37).  From  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  in!«t**uct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishnu,  &tfah,  c.  ix,  15,  vol.  iii,  p. 
807,  308,  Snrenhus).  Nor  had  it  ever  been  generally 
pursued  by  the  Jews  (Origen,  confra  Celmrn,  ii,  84). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  given 
by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  but  their 
subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worship  (Lev.  x,  11 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  23,  24;  1 
Chron.  xxv,  7,  8 ;  Mai.  ii,  7).  Those  sovereigns  who 
exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
ligious element  in  the  Jewish  polity  were  conspicuous 
in  enforcing  the  religious  education  of  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix,  5,  8, 11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neigh L)orhood 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commsrcial  district  of 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect.     The  **  writers*'  of  that  trilje  are 

represented  (Judg.  v,  14)  by  the  same  word,  ifib,  so- 
pher^  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying  of  an  army, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer  (Gesenius,  s.  v.)  as  is 
applied  to  Ezra  in  reference  to  the  Law  (Ezra  vii,  6);  to 
Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii,  17) ; 
to  Shebna,  scribe  to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  37); 
Siiemaiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6);  B.iruch,  scribe  to  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxvi,  32),  and  others  filling  like  offices  at 
various  times.  The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom , 
especially  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required 
a  staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various  depart- 
ments under  the  recorder,  "I'^ST^,  inazJldr%  or  historiog- 
rapher, whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of 
the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  18 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  educated 
persons  were  treated  with  great  resjwct,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  *^  sons  of  the 
noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  others  at 
table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Act"«  xvii,  vol.  ii,  79,  fol. ; 
Uor,  Hebr.  Luke  xiv,  8-24 ;  ii,  540).  The  same  author- 
ity deplores  the  degeneracy  of  later  times  in  this  re- 
spect (Mishna,  Sotak^  ix,  15,  vol.  iii,  308,  Surenhus). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after  the 
Captivity,  the  synagosnea,  which  were  either  them- 


selves used  as  schools,  or  had  places  near  them  for  that 
purpose.  In  most  places  there  was  at  least  one,  and 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  894  according  to  oth- 
ers, 4G0  (Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v.  Ecoles).  It  was  from  these 
schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  various  teachers  pre- 
siding over  them,  of  whom  ^amaliel,  Sammai,  and 
Hillel  were  among  the  most  famous,  that  many  of 
those  traditions  and  refinements  proceeded  by  which 
the  Law  was  in  our  Lord^s  time  encumbered  and  ob- 
scured, and  which  may  be  considered  as  represented, 
though  in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Tal- 
mud. After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges,  in- 
heriting and  proliably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Juph- 
ne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberiaa,  the  most  famous 
of  all,  and  at  Sepphoris.  These  schools,  in  process  of 
time,  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  by  de- 
grees destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  live  years  of  age  were  to 
begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen 
they  became  subject  to'  the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii, 
46),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara  (Mishfia,  Pirk, 
Ab.  iv,  20;  V,  21,  vol.  iv,  p.  460,  482,  486,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  IxiUi 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each  oth- 
er. Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction (ib.  iii,  18).  Unmarried  men  and  women 
were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys  (Mishna,  Kid- 
dush.  iv,  13,  vol.  iii,  p.  883).  In  the  schools  the  Ral>- 
bins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to 
their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground  (Light- 
foot on  Ijuke  t»,  46 ;  Philo,  ut  wp.  12,  ii,  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools  included 
within  their  scope  the  instruction  of  females,  who  were 
occasionally  invested  with  authority  similar  to  that  of 
the  propheta  themselves  (Judg.  iv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xxii, 
14).  Needlework  formed  a  large,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  subject  of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whose 
position  in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no 
means  be  coni^idered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental 
— including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxi,  16, 
26;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3;  Luke  viii,  2,  8;  x,  89;  Acts  xiii, 
50;  2  Tim.  i,  6). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even  of 
bo3'8,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females  still 
more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  l>e  considered  as 
the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the  Jewish  system, 
viz.  that  l>esidcs  the  most  common  rules  of  aiithmetir, 
the  Koran  is  made  the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of 
instruction.  In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hammedan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar 
with  chalk  on  tablets,  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  faults 
are  usnally  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Femalo 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught  to 
read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  learn- 
ed by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught  em- 
broidery and  needlework.  In  Persia  there  are  many 
public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home.  The 
Koran  forms  the  staple  of  instniction,  being  regarded 
as  the  model  not  onlv  of  doctrine,  but  of  stvle,  and  the 
text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  colleges,  however, 
mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent(Norberg,  Opusc, 
ii,  144  sq. ;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  194 ;  Rauwolff,  Travels^ 
vii,  60;  Burckhardt,  (%ria,  p.  326;  Travd*  inAmbia^ 
i,  275;  Porter,  Dimascus^  ii,  95;  I^ane,  Mod,  ^jfpt,  i, 
89,  93 ;  Knglishw.  in  Eg.  ii,  28,  31 ;  Wellsted,  A  rabia,  ii, 
6,  395 ;  Chardin,  Vttynrfea^  iv,  224,  Langles ;  Olearina, 
Travels,  p.  214,  215 ;  Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii,  188). 
— Smith,  s.  V.  On  the  subject  generally,  see  Jahn, 
Pibl.  A  rch.  §  100, 166 ;  Ursini,  Aniiquitt.  Hebr.  scholast. 
acad. {Hafn.  1702;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxi);  Da- 
mor,  De  sch.Uis  et  aciidem  vett.  //e6r.(Wirceb.  1782 ;  un- 
critical) ;  Purmann,  De  re  acholastica  Judaor.  (Frcf. 
1779) ;  Seiferheld,  in  Beyschlag's  SgU^e  var,  opiuc.  i. 
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582  eq. ;  Wolf,  Bibi.  Hebr.  ii,  917  nq. ;  Hartmann,  Vfr- 
hM,  des  A .  T.  vdt  den  Neuen^  p.  377  sq. ;  Gfrorer,  Geteh, 
ft.  Uirkritlentk.  I,  i,  109  sq. ;  Beer,  Skixzen  einer  Oesch, 
der  ExvAmg  n .  def  Vnierr,  bei  den  JtraeUten  (Prague, 
1832;  a  superficial  work).     See  School. 

Educatio!!  wok  THE  MiNiBTRT.  See  Ministry; 
Theolooicai.  Education. 

Ednmia,  a  place  thus  described  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (in  the  Onomasticunj  s.  v.  'ESovfita^  Edomia)  : 
"of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  there  is  still  a  village 
Ediataf  'Eiov/xay  in  Acrabatine,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  NeapoiU.*'  From  this  language,  Leclerc  (not. 
in  loc.)  infers  that  A  dummim  is  meant ;  but  this  lay 
farther  south.  Van  de  Velde  finds  the  localitv  in  the 
mudem  village  //atrmeA,  S.E.  of  Nablous  (Narrat.  ii, 
308);  a  coincidence  first  pointed  out  By  Robinson  {Re- 
mnrckes,  iii,  103),  as  lying  in  the  prescribed  position, 
sltboagh  not  within  the  trilie  of  Benj;iniin  (apparently 
a  conjecture  of  Euseb.).  It  is  situated  on  the  table- 
land overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  and  contains  a 
foontain  and  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  outskirts  (Kob- 
ioson,  Later  Researches,  p.  292, 293). 

E'dath  (n^"f7»  eduth',  precept,  as  it  is  often  ren- 
dered ;  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  translate  accordingly)  stands 
(besides  being  translated  elsewhere  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation) as  a  part  (in  connection  with  '^Shnshan*' 
eiljier  sing,  or  plor.)  of  the  inscription  of  certain  poet- 
ical compositions,  indicating  that  the  contents  were  of 
a  revealed  or  sacred  character  (title  of  Psa.  Ix,  Ixxx). 
See  Sboshannim. 

Edward  IH,  Confcssor,  king  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
oftfi,  was  bom  in  Oxfordf(hire  in  1004,  and  died  Jan.  5, 
104i6.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  and 
Myled  ** Confessor*'  in  the  bull  of  canonization.  Tho 
only  ground  for  this  was  the  fact  that  when,  in  1044, 
he  man  led  Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  would  make  her  his  queen,  but  that 
the  should  not  share  his  I  ed.  He  kept  this  unnatural 
vow,  and  for  it,  in  spite  of  a  licentious  life,  he  was 
uinted  by  the  Pope. 

Edward  VI,  king  of  England,  son  of  Henr^^  VIII 
by  bb  wife  Jane  Seymour,  was  bom  at  Hampton 
Coart,  October  12, 1537.  He  is  mentioned  here  rather 
for  the  great  events  of  his  reign  than  for  his  personal 
qualities,  though  these  were  excellent.  He  was 
crowned  in  1547,  and  his  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Somerset,  became  Protector  of  the 
kingdom.  "  He  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Keformation,  and  during  his  rule  great  strides  were 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in 
England.  The  images  were  removed  from  the  church  - 
cs;  refractory  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  imprison- 
c<!;  the  laity  were  allowed  the  cup  nt  the  ceremony  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  all  ecclesiastical  processes  were 
ordered  to  run  in  the  king's  name ;  Henry's  famous 
fix  articles  (known  as  the  Bloody  Statute)  were  re- 
paled  ;  a  new  service-l)Ook,  compiled  by  Cranmer  and 
Kidley,  assh^d  by  eleven  other  divines,  was  drawn 
up,  and  ordered  to  be  used,  and  is  known  as  the  First 
Prt^fer-book  of  Edward  VI  (see  Common  Prayer- 
boor)  ;  and  the  celil>acy  of  the  clergr  ceased  to  be  ob- 
ligatory'* (Chambers,  Enofclopndia,  s.  v.).  The  young 
Ling  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Reformation ;  but 
hi^  plans,  and  those  of  his  counsellors,  were  arrested 
by  his  death,  July  6, 1553. 

Edwards,  Bela  Bates,  D.D.,  wad  bom  in  South- 
ampton, Mass..  July  4,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
ker^  0»llege  in  1824,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830.  He  ser^'ed  as  a  ttitor  in  Amherst 
Colle^  during  the  years  1827-28,  and  as  assii^tant 
secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  during 
the  years  1828-33.  In  1837  he  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Goftpel,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
lad  in  1848  he  waa  elected  aasociate  professor  of  sa- 


cred literature,  as  successor  of  Professor  Moms  Stnart, 
in  the  same  institution.  From  1828  to  1842  he  edited 
the  American  Qtutrierfy  Register ,  He  established  in 
1883  the  American  Quarterfy  Observer,  After  publish- 
ing two  volumes  of  it,  he  united  it  with  the  Biblical 
Repository,  and  was  sole  editor  of  the  combined  peri- 
odicals from  January,  1886,  to  Januan;-,  1838.  From 
1844  to  1852  he  was  the  senior  editor  of  the  BibUotheca 
Sacra.  For  twenty-three  3'ears  he  was  employed  in 
superintending  periodical  literature,  and,  with  the  a»- 
sistance  of  several  associates,  has  left  thirty-one  oc- 
tavo volumes  as  the  monuments  of  his  enterprise  and 
industry  in  this  department  of  lal)or.  He  also  edited 
several  duodecimo  volumes,  among  which  are  the 
Eclectic  Reader,  the  Biography  of  Self 'taught  Men,  the 
Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  In- 
troductory Essay.  He  published  many  articles  in  the 
religions  newspapers,  various  pamphlets,  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  several  volumes,  such  as  the  German  Se- 
lections, by  professors  Edwards  and  Park;  Ckusieal 
Studies,  by  professors  Edwards,  Sears,  and  Felton.  He 
injured  his  constitution  by  his  nnremitting  toils,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  and  to  spend  two  winters  in  the  South.  He 
died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  April  20, 1852,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  po- 
etic sentiment,  large  erudition,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, skill  as  an  instructor,  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  but  also  for  his  delicacy  of  taste,  his  tender 
sensibilities,  and,  above  all,  his  deep,  earnest,  and  uni> 
form  piety.  Some  of  his  discourses  and  essays,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life  by  E.  A.  Park,  were  publi.«bed  in 
Boston  in  1853  in  two  duodecimo  volumes.    (E.  A.  P.) 

ZSd'warda,  John,  D.D.,  one  of  the  strongest  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  the  Church  of  England  has  produced. 
He  was  bora  at  Hertford  Feb.  26, 1637,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-Taylor's  School,  London.  In  1G53 
he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
l)ecame  scholar  and  fellow.  He  was  minister  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Cambridge,  from  1664  to  about  1676,  when 
he  was  made  rector  of  St  Peter's,*  Colchester.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  in  1679,  and  there  wrote  indus- 
triously on  controversial  theology.  He  died  April  16, 
1716.  **  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  since  the  duys 
of  Calvin  himself,  there  has  existed  a  more  decided 
Calvinist  than  Dr.  Edwards.  He  has  been  termed  the 
Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwardine,  the  Calvin  of 
his  age.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism 
that  he  contended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  it  and  popery."  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  Theohgia  reformaia,  or  the  Body 
and  Substance  of  the  Christian  Religion^  comprised  in 
di$tinct  Discourses  or  TreaitBes  ttpon  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (Lond. 
1713-26,  3  vols,  fol.):  —  A  comp'e'e  History  or  Survey 
of  all  the  Dispensatvms  or  Methxb  iflieligion  (London, 
1699,  2  vols.  8vo): — The  Arminian  Doctrines  condtmn- 
ed  by  the  Scriptures  (Lond.  1711,  8 vet): — Authority  of 
the  0.  and  N.  T.  (Lond.  165)3,  3  vols.  8vo)  '.^Exerciia- 
tions,  critical,  theological^  etc.,  on  important  places  in  the 
0.  ondN.  T.  (Lond.  170?,  8vo) : — Sodnianism  unmask- 
ed (Lond.  1697,  8vo)  -.-^The  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Jus- 
tification (Lond.  1708,  8v(>).— Jones,  Christ.  Biography, 
s.  V. ;  Kippis,  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  v. 

Ed'wards,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703.  His  great-great- 
(rrandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  His  great-grandfather,  Williiini  Edwards, 
was  bom  in  England,  came  to  America  about  the 
year  1G40,  and  was  an  honorable  trader  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  grandfather,  Richard  Edwards,  was  bom 
at  Hartford,  and  spent  his  life  there  as  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  merchant.  His  father.  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  waa  bom  in  Hartford  May  14,  1669.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1687,  ^*  and  received  the 
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two  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  on  the 
same  day,  July  4, 1691,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon,  *  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.' " 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  vVindsor 
in  May,  1694.  In  1711  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut,  chaplain  of  the  troops  sent  on 
an  important  expedition  to  Canada.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  devoutness,  and  general 
-weight  of  character.  He  generally  preached  extem- 
p  ire,  and  until  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  he  did 
not  often  write  the  heiids  of  his  discourses.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  son,  and  died  January  27, 1758. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  great-^andfather  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards  was  Anthony  Stoddard,  Esq.,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665  to  1684.  The 
grandfather  of  Edwards  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  powerful  clergymen  of  New  England.  Edwards's 
mother  was  Esther,  the  second  child  of  the  Northamp- 
ton pastor,  a  lady  of  excellent  education  and  rare 
strength  of  character. 

The  history  of  President  Edwards  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  considering  that  both  on  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  side  he  was  allied  with  families 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  New 
England.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  ten  sisters, 
some  of  whom  became  the  wives  of  eminent  m3n.  He 
was  trained  by  his  father  and  his  four  eldest  sisters 
(all  of  whom  were  proficients  in  learning)  for  Yale 
College,  which  he  entered  in  1716,  just  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  next  year  his  fa- 
vorite study  was  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
*'  Taking  that  book  into  his  hand  upon  some  occasion 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  to  some  of  his  select 
firiends  who  were  then  with  him,  that  he  was  beyond 
expression  entertained  and  pleased  with  it  when  he 
read  it  in  his  youth  at  college ;  that  he  was  as  much 
engaged,  and  had  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
study  in '4  it,  than  the  most  greedy  miser  in  gathering 
up  handf uls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  new-discov- 
ered treasure."  When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he 
wrote  a  paper  which  indicates  that  he  had  been  thor- 
oughly ifiterestcd  in  the  question  of  Materialism.  At 
about  the  same  age  he  com[)osed  some  remark.ible  pa- 
pers on  questions  in  natural  philosophy.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  college  as  an  acute  thinker,  and 
also  as  an  impassioned  writer,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1720,  and  delivered  the  *' salutatory,  which 
was  also  the  valedictory  oration." 

When  he  was  a  boy,  probably  about  the  age  of  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  he  began  to  develop  his  religious 
character.  He  writes:  ''I  was  then  very  much  afr 
fected  for  many  months,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion  and  my  soul's  salvation,  and  was 
abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five 
times  a  day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  re- 
ligious conversation  with  other  boys,  and  used  to  meet 
with  them  to  pray  together.  I  experienced  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  I,  with  some  of 
my  sch(x>lmates,  joined  together  and  built  a  booth  in  a 
swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer; 
and,  besides,  I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own 
in  the  woods  where  I  used  to  retire  by  m3'self,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.  My  aflfections 
seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
l)e  in  my  element  when  engaged  in  religious  duties." 
Beflecting  on  these  fervid  emotions,  Edwards  after- 
ward regarded  them  as  no  signs  of  genuine  piety. 
He  was  keen  in  his  analysis  of  character,  and  was 
wont  to  encourage,  not  only  in  others,  but  also  in  him- 
self, the  habit  of  severe  self-examination,  and  of  jeal- 
ous watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  self-love. 
Although  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  lieen  duti- 
ful, docile,  and  exemplar}'  in  his  outward  demeanor, 
yet  ho  writes  concerning  his  boyhood  and  youth :  **  1  i 


was  at  times  very  uneasy,  especially  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  time  at  college,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
seize  me  with  a  pleurisy,  in  which  he  brought  me  nigh 
to  the  grave,  and  shook  me  over  the  pit  of  hell.  And 
yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery  before  I  fell 
again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  God  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietness.  I  bad  great 
and  violent  inward  struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts 
with  wicked  inclinations,  repeated  resolutions,  and 
bonds  that  I  laid  myself  under  by  a  kind  of  vows  to 
God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break  off  all  former 
wicked  ways,  and  all  ways  .of  known  outward  sin,  and 
to  apply  myself  to  seek  salvation,  and  practice  many 
religious  duties,  but  without  that  kind  of  affection  and 
delight  which  I  had  formerly  experienced."  With 
his  characteristic  fidelity  in  scrutinizing  his  motives, 
he  looked  with  distrust  on  his  seeking  the  Lord  after 
this  ''  miserable  manner,  which,"  lie  sa}'s,  *'  has  made 
me  sometimes  since  to  question  whether  it  ever  issued 
in  that  which  was  saving,  being  ready  to  doubt  wheth- 
er such  miserable  seeking  ever  succeeded."  At  length, 
however,  but  precisely  at  what  period  he  does  not  state, 
he  began  to  entertain  an  abiding  confidence  in  his  hav- 
ing been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  po- 
etic and  fervid  style  which  often  characterises  his 
writings,  he  says :  *^  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
apprehensions  and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and.  the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him. 
This  1  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a 
calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul  fiom  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed 
ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  mankind, 
sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  rapt  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  God."  On  one  occasion  '^I  walked  abroad 
alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture  for  con- 
templation. As  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon 
the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet 
a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God  as  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both 
in  a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness  joined 
together ;  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majes- 
ty, and  also  a  majestic  meekness,  an  awful  sweetness, 
a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness.  After  this 
my  sense  of  diWne  things  gradually  increased,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  in- 
ward sweetness.  The  appearance  of  every  thing  was 
altered ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet 
cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost  every 
thing.  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  and 
love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing — in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature — 
which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to 
sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  day 
spent  much  of  my  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky, 
to  behold  the  sweet  glor^'  of  God  in  these  things,  in 
the  mean  time  singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  ray  con- 
templations of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  scarce 
any  thing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to 
me  as  thunder  and  lightning;  formerly  nothing  had 
been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  nncom- 
monlv  terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with 
terror  when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm  rising ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
used  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix  my- 
self in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightning 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  Gi>d's 
thunder,  which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
invr,  leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  ^reat 
and  glorious  God.  While  thus  engaged  it  always 
seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  med- 
itations, or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a 
singing  voice." 

The  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  the  activity  of  his 
imagination,  the  liveliness  of  his  sensibilities,  and  the 
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Bpth  of  liis  t)iety,  were  regarded  as  rigni  of  his  being 
called  of  God  to  the  miniatry  of  the  Gospel.     Having 
Men  a  resklent  scholar  nearly  two  years  at  Yale  Col- 
lege alter  his  graduatioD,  and  having  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  during  that  period,  he  was  "  approba- 
ted'* as  a  preacher  in  June  or  July,  1722,  several 
montha  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.     From 
August,  1722,  until  April,  1723,  he  preached  to  a  small 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city.  His  eloquence 
fascinated  his  hearers,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  decline 
their  urgent  invitations  to  become  their  pastor.     In 
his  solitary  walks  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  learned  more  and  more  of  **the  bottomless  depths 
of  secret  corruption  and  deceit**  belonging  to  his  heart, 
and  of  the  buiuty  and  amiableness  of  true  holiness. 
*'  Holioeas,  as  1  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contem- 
platk>ns  on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleas- 
snt,  eharming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which  brought  an 
inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness,  and  rav- 
ishment to  the  soul.    In  other  words,  that  it  made  the 
aoal  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of 
pleasant  flowers,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle, 
vivifying  beams  of  the  sun.    The  soul  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like 
luch  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  iow  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bos- 
om to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory; 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;   diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly  in  die  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all 
in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the 
light  of  the  sun."    It  was  during  his  residence  in  New 
YoriL  that  be  wrote  the  flrst  thirty-four  of  his  well- 
known  ^'Resolutions"  for  the  government  of  his  life. 
In  September,  1728,  he  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in 
Yale  C<Alege.     Having  passed  the  preceding  winter 
and  spring  in  severe  study  at  the  college,  he  entered 
on  his  tutorship  in  June,  1724,  and  left  it  in  September, 
1726.     After  having  declined  various  invitations  to 
take  the  oversight  of  churches,  he  was  ordained  Febru- 
ary 15, 1727,  as  pastor  o(  the  church  in  Nortluimpton, 
a  colleague  with  his  celebrated  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stod<lard.    He  rose  at  once  into  eminence  as  a  preach- 
er, especially  as  a  preacher  of  the  divine  law,  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  of  man's  entire  sinfulness  by  na- 
ture, of  justification  l)y  faith,  and  of  eternal  punish- 
ment.    He  often  spoke  extempore ;  he  seldom  made  a 
gesture;  his  voice  was  not  commanding;  his  power 
was  that  of  deep  thought  and  strong  feeling.     Dr. 
Trumbull  says  that  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  preaching 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  **  there  was  such  a  breathing  of  dis- 
tress and  weeping  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence  that  he  might  lie 
beard."    A  gentleman  remarked  to  President  D wight 
that  when,  in  his  youth,  be  heard  Mr.  Edwards  describe 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  fully  supposed  that  immediate- 
ly at  Uie  close  of  the  sermon  "  the  Judge  would  de- 
scend, and  the  final  separation  take  place."     During 
the  delivery  of  one  of  his  most  overwhelming  dl^couri«es 
In  tlM  pulpit  of  a  minister  unused  to  such  power,  this 
miniftter  is  said  to  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
poll  the  preacher  by  the  coat,  and  try  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent of  nich  appalling  eloquence  by  the  question,  '^Mr. 
Edwards !  Mr.  Edwards !  is  not  God  a  merciful  Be- 
insc?'* 

In  Febniarr,  1729,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  the  entire  charge  of  the  con>;re..'atioTi  at 
Northampton  was  devolved  on  Mr.  Edwards.    In  1734 
and  1735  occurred  a  remarkable  **aws'keninf?"  of  re- 
ligloas  feeling  in  his  parish ;  another  occurred  in  1740, 
at  which  period  he  became  a  bosom  friend  of  George 
Wfaitefield.     During  both  these  developments  of  re- 
Hgvms  activity  he  preached  with  a  force  which  over- 
awed his  hearers.     While  his  parochial  laliors  were 
^olti&rious  and  earnest,  he  studied  the  phenomena  of 
the  revival  with  the  keenness  of  a  philosopher,  and 
tbcy  jffiooipted  him  to  write  some  of  his  most  acute 
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disquisitions.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  works  which  he 
published  during  his  ministry  at  Northampton  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  he  labored  for  the  promotion  or 
the  regulation  of  those  religious  '*  awakenings"  for 
which  his  ministry  was  distinguished.  Some  of  these 
works  are  merely  sermons,  others  are  larger  treatises. 
The}'  bear  the  following  titles :  God  ghrifod  in  Man'$ 
Dependence  (1731) : — A  divine  and  tupematural  Lighi 
imparted  to  the  Soul  6y  tAe  Spirit  of  God  (1784  ;  a  ser- 
mon noted  for  its  spiritual  philosophy):  —  Curte  ye 
Meroz  (1786) :— ^  faith/ui  Narrative  of  the  sttrpri»ir.g 
Work  of  God  in  the  Convertion  of  many  hundred  SouU 
in  Northampton,  etc.  (Ix)ndon,  173ti) : — Five  iJiscounes 
prejited  to  the  A  met  icon  Edition  of  this  Narrative 
(1788) : — Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  (1741 ; 
one  of  his  most  terrific  sermons) : — Sorrows  of  the  le- 
reaeed  spread  before  Jesus  (1741): — Distinguishing 
Marks  (fa  Work  of  the  true  Spirit  (1741) :— Thoughts 
on  the  Berival  in  New  England,  etc.  (1742):  —  The 
Watchman's  Duty  and  Account  (1743)  :-~The  true  Ex- 
cellency of  a  Gospel  Minister  (1744):—^  Treatise  con- 
cerning religious  Affections  (1746 ;  one  of  his  most  spir* 
itual  and  analytical  works): — An  humble  Attempt  to 
promcte  expliiit  Agreement  and  visible  Union  among 
Gods  People  in  extraordinary  Prayer  (174C) : — True 
Saint^f  when  ahnnifrom  the  Body,  present  with  the  Lord 
(1747) : — Gods  a^vl  Judgmtnis  in  breaking  the  strong 
Hods  of  the  Community  (174S)  ;-^Life  and  Diary  of  the 
Rev,  David  Brainerd  (1749;  a  volume  which  exeited  a 
decisive  influence  on  Henry  Martyn,  and  has  aflfected 
the  missionaTy  spirit  of  the  English  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can churches) : — Christ  the  Example  of  Gospel  Ministers 
(1749) : — Qu'dijications  for  full  Ctrmmunion  in  the  visible 
Church  (1749 ;  a  treatise  of  historical  as  well  as  theo- 
logical importance) : — Farewell  Sermon  to  the  People  of 
Northampton  (1760;  called  **  the  best  farewell  sermon 
ever  written"). 

The  last  two  publications  suggest  the  most  sorrow- 
ful event  of  President  Edwards's  life.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  Northampton  pastorate  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1760.  As  early  as  1744  he  had  offended  many, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  most  influential  families 
in  his  congregation,  by  certain  stringent  measures 
which  he  adopted  in  regard  to  alleged  immoralities 
prevalent  at  Northampton.  The  whole  parish  was 
shaken  by  his  resolute  and  uncompromising  reproofs, 
and  was  predisposed  to  resist  any  subsequent  innova- 
tion which  he  might  make.  His  grandfather,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  had  favored  the  principle  that  unconverted 
persons  who  s^rt  not  immoral  have  a  right  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  authoritative  influence  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  induced  not  only  the  Northampton 
Church,  but  also  many  other  churches,  to  adopt  that 
principle.  Mr.  Edwanls,  after  prolonged  deliberation, 
opposed  it.  The  entire  community  was  aroused  by 
his  boldness  in  controverting  the  teachings  of  a  man 
like  Solomon  Stoddard,  *^  whose  word  was  law."  Af- 
ter a  prolonged  and  earnest  controvers}',  he  was  eject- 
ed from,  the  office  which  he  bad  adorned  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  He  never  saw  occasion  to  change 
the  opinions  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  his  people ; 
'  and  two  years  after  his  dismission  he  pul  lished  a  work 
entitled  Misrepresetttation  corrected  and  Truth  vindica- 
ted  in  a  Reply  to  Mr,  iSohmon  Williams's  Bonk  on  (iua^ 
ifcations  for  Communit'nf  to  which  is  added  a  Letter 
from  Mr,  Edwards  to  his  laie  Flttck  at  Northtmpton 
(1762).  After  his  death,  and  after  a  disastrous  con- 
troversy through  the  land,  his  principles  prevailed 
among  the  evangelical  churches. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  dismission  of  pastors 
is  so  frequent,  we  cannot  easily  imagine  the  mortilica' 
tion  and  injury  which  Edwards  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  difiiculties  with  his  parish.  He  was  in 
his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  accumulated  no  prop- 
•  erty  for  the  support  of  his  large  and  expensive  family. 
He  was  compelled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
friends  in  remote  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  His  ydk  was  a  descendant  from  the  earls  of 
Kingston,  and  was  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments. 
The  description  which  he  wrote  of  her  in  her  girlhood 
was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  in  the  language.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  her  on  the  27th  of  July,  1727,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  dismission,  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  judge  Tim- 
othy Edwards,  was  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  his 
second  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  was 
about  five  years  of  age ;  and  his  youngest  son,  after- 
wards judge  Pierpont  Inwards,  was  an  infant  of  two 
or  three  months;  his  third  daughter,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ; 
and  his  fourth  daughter,  afterwards  the  mother  of 
president  Timothy  Dwijiht,  was  in  her  sixteenth  year. 
He  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  seven  daughters — 
another  daughter,  Jerusha,  having  died  three  years 
before  his  dismission.  She  was  betrothed  to  David 
Brainerd,  who  had  been  a  cherished  inmate  of  her  fiet- 
ther's  family. 

In  July,  1751,  about  a  year  after  his  dismission,  Ed- 
wards was  installed  pastor  of  the  small  Congre^iational 
church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  missionary  of  the 
Housa tonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  that  place.  He  preach- 
ed extemporaneously  to  the  Indians  through  an  inter- 
preter. In  this  uncultivated  wilderness  he  was  sadly 
afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague,  and  other  disorders 
incident  to  the  new  settlements.  He  published  a 
characteristic  sermon  in  1752,  entitled  True  Grace  dig- 
dnguisked  from  the  Erperience  of  Devils,  In  1754  he 
published  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works — bis  Esmiy 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Of  this  essay  there  are 
conflicting  interpretations.  One  school  of  interpreters 
contend  that  he  believed  in  a  literal  Inability  of  the 
soul  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  another  school 
contend  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  inability  which 
is  natural  and  literal^  but  only  in  one  which  is  moral, 
figurative^  '*an  inability  improperly  so  called."  One 
school  contend  that  he  believed  liberty  to  consist  in 
the  mere  power  of  doing  wliat  the  soul  has  previously 
willed,  of  outwardly  executing  what  the  soul  has  an- 
tecedently chosen;  another  school  contend  that  he 
believed  lil)erty  to  consist  in  the  power  of  electing 
either  of  two  or  more  objects — ^such  a  power  that  men 
are  not  *'  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity  ft'om 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please, 
with  full  freedom ;  yea,  with  the  highest  kind  of  lib- 
erty that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive" 
(Letter  to  a  Scotch  theologian).  One  school  regard 
Edwards  as  agreeing  with  those  Calvinists  who  sup- 
pose that  "  man,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  bad  freedom 
and  power  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  well-pleasing 
to  God,  but  yet  mutably  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it,*' 
and  that  "  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation ;"  another  scliool  regard  Ed- 
wards as  denying  this  proposition  in  its  literal^  and 
affirming  it  only  in  \ts  figurative  sense,  and  believing 
that  since  the  Fall  man  has  all  the  freedom  or  libertv 
which  he  ever  had,  or  can  be  imagined  to  have.  One 
class  of  critics  suppose  him  to  believe  that  motives  are 
the  efficient  or  the  necessitating  causes  of  volitions ; 
another  class  suppose  him  to  believe  that  the  volition 
is  the  result  of  motive  as  an  occasion,  rather  than  the 
necessarj'  effect  of  motive  as  a  ctmte.  The  latter  class 
interpret  his  whole  theory  of  the  will  in  the  light  of 
the  following  remark  of  Edwards  to  the  Scotch  divine : 
*'  On  the  contrary,  I  have  lanrely  declared  that  the 
connection  between  antecedont  things  and  consequent 
ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called 
by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly',  and  that  all  such 
terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  unabU^  irresistible, 
unavoidcdfle,  invinciNe,  etc.,  when  applied  here,  are  not 
applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are  either 
used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  insignificance,  or 


in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  propel 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech,  and  that 
such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills  ia 
more  properly  called  certainty  than  necessl^,  it  being 
no  other  than  the  certain  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms 
their  existence."  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  Ed- 
wards makes  no  distinction  between  the  will  and  the 
sensibilities ;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  he  does  make 
a  distinction ;  the  acts  of  the  will  being  acts  of  moral 
choice,  the  processes  of  the  sensibilities  being  what  he 
elsewhere  terms  ^*  natural  or  tminud  fedings  or  affec" 
tions,'' 

During  his  virtual  banishment  to  the  Stockbridge 
wilderness  he  wrote  another  of  his  more  noted  works, 
entitled  The  great  Ckritlian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin 
defended,  etc.  The  work  was  finished  liay  26,  1757, 
but  was  not  published  until  1758,  several  months  afl»r 
his  death.  Perhaps  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  diia 
treatise  is  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  there  waa  a 
constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity ;"  that  they  constituted,  "  as  it  were,  one  complex 
person,  or  one  moral  whole;'*  that  as  a  tree,  when  a 
centuiy  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout  from 
which  it  grew — as  the  body  of  a  man,  when  fort}'  years 
old,  is  one  with  the  infant  body  from  which  it  grew — 
as  the  body  and  soul  are  one  with  each  other,  so  there 
is  a  diyine  **  constitution"  according  to  which  Adam 
and  his  posterity  are  **  looked  upon  <u  one,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly  ;'*  that  in  his  descendant**  ^^ihe  fittt 
ejrislmg  of  a  corrupt  disposition  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participa- 
tion in  Adam's  first  sin;"  that  *'the  guilt  a  man  has 
upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple, 
viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God. 
This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  corruption  or 
depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  two  things  distinctly  imputed  and  charged 
upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God,"  but  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  according  to  an  arbitrary  constitution,  like 
that  which  causes  the  continued  identity  of  a  river 
which  is  constantly  flowing,  or  of  an  animal  body 
which  is  constantly  fluctuating.  **When  I  call  thia 
an  arbitrary  constitution,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  wUl, 
which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine 
wisdom.**  During  his  retirement  at  Stockbridge,  Ed- 
wards wrote  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  World,  and  also  his  DisserteUion 
concerning  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue.  On  the  former 
of  these  treatises  he  hsui  expended  much,  and  on  the 
latter  a  life-long  study.  One  class  of  his  interpreters 
suppose  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  treatises  with 
the  design,  and  that  the  treatise  has  been  followed 
with  the  result,  of  modifying  the  popular  aspect  of 
Calvinism,  and  of  thereby  remoying  some  of  tiie  pop- 
ular objections  to  the  S3''8tem  as  formerly  held.  They 
suppose  'that  he  designed  to  make  the  sovereignty  of 
God  appear  the  more  amiable  by  showing  that  it  is  in- 
tent on  the  highest  interests  of  his  creatures ;  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  the  universe  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  therefore,  when  God  is 
said  to  govern  the  universe  for  his  own  glor}%  he  is 
also  said  to  govern  it  for  its  own  well-being.  In  the 
second  of  the  two  last-named  treatises,  a  treatise 
which,  like  the  first,  and  like  many  of  his  other  essays, 
was  designed  to  reconcile  reason  with  faith — a  treatise 
the  rudiments  of  which  were  written  in  his  boyhood, 
and  are  found  scattered  through  many  of  his  published 
works — he  reduces  all  moral  goodness  to  *'the  loye  of 
being  in  general,"  and  this  love  he  considers  an  act  of 
the  will  as  distinct  fh>m  "  animal  or  nattiral  feeling." 
Those  Calvinistic  divines  who  believe  that  all  the  viri 
tues,  such  as  fkith,  justice,  etc.,  are  in  their  nature  ac- 
tive, and  are  mere  forms  of  benevolence,  and  that  all 
sin  is  equally  active,  and  b  the  elective  preference  of 
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w  inferior  above  a  superior  good,  appeal  to  Edwards's 
Duiertatum  tm  Virtu  as  having  given  a  marked  im- 
pube  to  what  has  been  called  by  various  names,  such 
u  the  new,  or  the  New  England,  or  the  Hopkinsian 
divini^.  The  two  last-named  dissertations  were  not 
pttbliahed  until  1788,  thirty  years  after  his  death.  In 
1764  eighteen  of  Edwards's  sermons  were  published  in 
a  volume,  to  which  was  prefixed  his  memoir  by  Dr. 
Samael  Hopkins.  In  1777  his  celebrated  HitUny  of 
BxdmKjpAai^  in  1788  a  new  volume  of  his  sermons,  in 
1789  another  new  volume  of  his  sermons,  in  179B  his 
MiteeUaneaui  Obtervaikms  <m  imporktnt  Theological  Sub- 
jecb,  in  1796  his  Remarks  on  impmiatU  Tktological  C*m- 
trataiut,  were  all  published  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
His  pablished  works  were  collected  and  printed  in 
eight  volumes  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  in  1809,  and  have  been  re- 
published repeatedly  in  England  and  America.  A 
lsrj|:er  edition  of  his  writingSi  in  ten  volumes,  including 
s  new  memoir,  and  much  new  material,  especially  his 
XoUa  on  the  Bible,  was  published  at  New  York  in  1829, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
Dwigbt.  Parts  of  this  edition  have  been  republished 
in  England.  In  1852,  his  work  entitled  Chanty  and  its 
Fruits  was  published  for  the  first  time,  and  more  re- 
cently a  volume  of  his  writings  has  been  printed  in 
England,  which  has  never  been  reprinted  in  America. 

One  of  most  interesting  aspects  in  which  president 
Edwards  may  be  viewed  is  that  of  his  influence  over 
Whitefield,  Brainerd,  and  two  of  his  theological  pupils, 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Another  is  that  of  his  influ- 
ence over  European  scholars  and  divines.  Several  of 
his  treatises  were  published  in  Great  Britain  before 
they  were  published  in  America,  and  the  estimate 
fermed  of  him  by  Dr.  Erskine,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Robert 
Hall,  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  Henry  Moncrtef,  Sir  James 
Htckiotosb,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  George  Hill,  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, and  others,  is  higher  than  that  expressed  by  men 
of  the  same  relative  position  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  while  living  in  a  kind  of  exile  as 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  he 
was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1757.  In  his  first  response  to  the 
trustees  he  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  their  ap- 
pointment, and,  among  other  reasons  for  declining  it, 
he  said,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  **I  have  a 
constitution  in  many  respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  at- 
tended with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  flu- 
ids, and  a  low  tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind 
<tf  cliildish  weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech, 
presence,  and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulness 
and  stiffness  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation,  but 
more  especially  for  the  government  of  a  college.''  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  Stockbridge  pastorate  January 
i,  1758,  after  having  labored  in  it  six  years  and  i^  half. 
He  spent  a  part  of  January  and  all  of  February  at 
Princeton,  performing  some  duties  at  the  college,  but 
was  not  inaugurated  until  the  16th  of  Februar}'-,  1758. 
lie  was  inoculated  for  tlie  small-pox  on  the  2dd  of  the 
same  month ;  and  after  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  in- 
oculation had  nearly  subsided,  a  secondary  fever  su- 
pervened, and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  March,*1758.  He 
had  then  resided  at  Princeton  atmut  nine  weeks,  and 
bad  been  the  inaugurated  president  of  the  college  Just 
five  weeks.  His  age  was  54  years,  5  months,  and  17 
davs.  His  father  died  in  his  89th  year,  only  two 
months  before  him ;  his  son-in-law,  president  Burr, 
<iied  in  his  4 2d  year,  only  six  months  before  him ;  his 
<langhter,  Mrs.  President  Burr,  died  in  her  27th  year, 
only  sixteen  days  after  him ;  bis  wife  died  in  her  49th 
▼ear,  only  six  months  and  ten  days  after  him.  The 
thr^  lart  named  are  interr^  in  the  same  burial- 

gwmd  at  Princeton.     (E.  A.  P.) 
Bdwardi.  Jonathan,  D.D.,  the  second  son  and 

ninth  child  of  the  President  whose  history  has  been 

>ketehed  in  the  preceding  article,  was  born  at  North- 


ampton, Mass.,  May  26th,  1745.  Although  each  was 
the  president  of  a  college,  yet,  as  the  ftither  was  not  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  he  is  fiimiliarly  termed  the  Presi* 
dent,  and  the  son  is  distinguished  from  him  as  the 
Doctor.  In  his  early  childhood  young  Edwards  was 
afflicted  with  an  ocular  disease,  and  therefore  did  not 
learn  to  read  at  so  early  an  age  as  his  powers  and  in- 
stincts would  have  inclined  him.  In  consequence  also 
of  his  father's  ecclesiastical  troubles  at  Northampton, 
he  was  deprived  of  some  important  facilities  for  his  ed- 
ucation. **When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,"  he 
writes  in  1788,  **my  father  removed  with  his  family 
to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  in  the  town  but 
twelve  families  of  whites,  or  Anglo-Americans,  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  Indians. 
The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbors,  I  constantiy 
associated  with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  school- 
matea  and  playfellows.  Out  of  my  father's  house  I 
seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian. 
By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledfce  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it.  It  became 
more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew 
the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not 
know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  In- 
dian; and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they 
acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which, 
as  they  said,  had  never  been  done  before  by  any  An- 
glo-American. On  account  of  my  skill  in  their  lan- 
guage in  general,  I  received  from  them  many  compli- 
ments applauding  my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in 
their  language  I  have  in  a  good  measure  retained  to 
this  dav." 

Although  the  pastor  at  Stockbridge  was  nominally 
the  teacher  of  the  Housatonnucks,  yet,  in  fact,  he  often 
gave  instruction  to  ^imilies  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  Tuscaroraa,  who  had  gone  to  his  parish  for  the 
sake  of  its  educational  advantages.  He  was  a  patron 
and  also  an  intimate  companion  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a 
man  highly  revered  as  a  preacher  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  elder  Edwards  desired  that  his  son  Jonathan  should 
be  trained  for  a  missionary  among  the  aborigines,  and 
he  therefore  sent  the  boy,  not  then  eleven  years  old, 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Oneida  Indians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  The  faithful  friend,  Gideon  Haw- 
ley, travelled  with  the  boy,  and  took  the  charge  of 
him,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
was  obliged  to  return  with  him,  after  a  residence  of 
al)ont  six  months  among  the  Oneidas.  Young  Ed- 
wards endeared  himself  to  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  they  expected  an  attack  from  the 
French,  the  Indians  took  the  boy  upon  their  shoulders, 
'.  and  bore  him  many  miles  through  the  wildemefis  to  a 
place  of  safety.  At  that  early  age  he  exhibited  the 
traits  which  afterwards  distinguished  him — courage, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance.  While  travelling  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  depths  of  winter  he  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
air,,  and  he  endured  the  hardness  as  a  good  soldier. 
He  spent  the  two  years  1756, 1757,  under  the  parental 
roof  in  Stockbridge,  but  in  January,  1758,  his  father 
removed  to  Princeton,  and  in  October,  1758,  both  his 
father  and  mother  were  removed  from  the  world,  and 
thus,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  left  an  orphan. 
He  had  no  pecuniary  means  for  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion ;  but,  having  received  promises  of  aid  from  the 
friends  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  Grammar  School 
at  Princeton  in  February',  1760,  was  admitted  to  Prince- 
ton College  in  September,  1761,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  September,  1765.  During  the  presidency  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  became,  as  he 
thought,  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  and  in  September, 
1763,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Church.  After  hav- 
ing studied  theology  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellam}*,  he  was 
approbated  as  a  preacher  in  October,  1766,  by  the 
Litchfield  County  Association.     In  1767  he  was  ap* 
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pointed  to  tbe  office  of  tutor  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  was 
continued  in  the  office  two  years.  He  was  also  of- 
fered, but  he  declined  to  accept,  the  professorship  of 
languages  and  loi^ic  in  the  same  institution.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  logician  at 
Nassau  Hall,  and  at  a  later  day  he  received  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity  from  that  college.  Thus  in  his  ear- 
lier years  he  was  honored  by  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  promise,  and  in  his  matarer  years  as.  a 
man  of  uncommon  attainments.  His  contemporaries 
speak  of  him  as  indefatigably  diligent  while  at  college, 
and  as  ever  afterwards  an  ea«$er  aspirant  for  knowl> 
edge  in  its  various  branches. 

He  was  also  an  instructive  and  sometimes  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  the 
]>astorship  of  an  important  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there  Jan.  5,  1769.  It  is 
stated  in  his  memoir,  that  the  ordaining  council  were 
so  intensely  interested  in  his  preparatory  examination 
that  they  continued  it  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit 
several  hours  after  the  time  which  had  been  previous- 
ly appointed  for  the  public  exercises  of  Uie  oi^nation. 
Several  members  of  his  church  were  advocates  of  the 
**lialf-way  covenant;''  he,  like  his  father,  was  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  it.  This  divergence  of  views  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  to  him  in  his  pastorate.  The 
extravagances  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
"  great  awakening"  in  1740-2  were  followed  by  a  dis- 
astrous reaction  anion;  the  New  England  churches, 
and  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  made  in  some 
degree  uncomfortable  by  it.  His  pastorate  was  also 
disturbed  by  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Thjt  war  introduced  a  flood  of  errors 
among  the  people.  Dan  {erous  heresies  were  adopted 
by  some  members  of  his  parish.  The  result  of  all 
these  untoward  events  was  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  May  19, 1795,  after  having  labored  in  it  more 
than  twenty-six  years.  The  Connecticut  Eoangeliciil 
Mugazine  stited  that  the  prine^Kti  cause  **of  his  dis- 
mission was  the  departure  of  some  of  his  parishioners 
from  their  former  faith,  but  the  ostensible  cause  as- 
signed by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a 
minister." 

He  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He  was  well 
known  and  much  beloved  by  divines  in  Great  Britain, 
with  some  of  whom  he  maintained  an  active  corre- 
spondence. Such  a  man  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out some  official  relations.  In  January,  17U6,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
Here,  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent,  affectionate,  and 
confiding  parish,  he  persevered  in  his  rigorous  system 
of  study,  and  prepared  himself  for  works  which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute.  Having  enjoyed  his  busy  retreat 
a  little  more  than  three  years,  he  wait  surprised  by  be- 
ing called  in  May,  179i),  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  After  a  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  his  duty,  he  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  their  advice,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
counsel  he  accepted  the  n?w  office.  He  entered  on  its 
duties  in  the  summer  of  1791),  and  was  welcomed  with 
unusual  demonstrations  of  joy.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Yates,  who  was  associatad  with  Dr.  Edwards  in  the 
government  of  the  colle;^e,  says  of  him :  *'  His  disci- 
pline was  mild  and  aflfectionately  parental,  and  his  re- 
quirements reasonable.  Such  a  character  for  govern- 
ment in  president  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  dispoMtion,  and  had  formed 
their  opinions  of  him  in  this  respect.  It  was  there- 
fore the  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  auster- 
ity and  reserve  in  his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose 
ft'om  the  retirement  of  study  and  from  habits  of  close 
thought,  and  would  leave  such  an  impression  after  a 
slight  acquaintance ;  but  in  his  domestic  intercourse, 
and  with  his  intimate  friends,  while  conscientiously  j 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted  I 
with  decision,  he  was  mild  and  aflectionate.     The , 


same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  probably  conducted  with  greater  mild- 
ness and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated 
the  danger  of  his  erring  on  the  side  of  severity.  His 
pupils,  like  a  well-regulated  family  nnder  faithful  dis- 
cipline, were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

On  August  1, 1801,  after  an  illness  of  abont  a  fort- 
night, he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  two  mondis, 
and  six  days.  ^'  The  blood  of  Christ  is  my  only  ground 
of  hope"  were  among  his  last  words.  A  highly  eulo- 
gistic sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady  by  his  friend, 
Rev.  Robert  Smith,  of  Savannah.  Dr.  Edwards  had 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  who, 
in  June,  1782,  was  drowned.  He  had  also  been  be- 
reaved of  one  child ;  but  three  of  his  children  survived 
him. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  pulpit,  although 
not  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  was  yet  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  analytic  habits. 
His  eye  was  piercing,  his  whole  manner  was  impress- 
ive, his  thoughts  were  clear  and  weighty,  and  his  gen- 
eral character  was  itself  a  sermon.  He  was  known  ts 
be  honest,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Although  not  a  talker,  in  the  snperflcial 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  yet  he  was  powerful  in  con- 
versation with  men  of  letters,  and  was  a  prince  among 
disputants ;  therefore  his  influence  over  hu  theologi- 
cal pupils  was  perhaps  as  important  as  bis  power  in 
moulding  the  character  of  his  parishioners.  He  in- 
structed many  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  his  influence  is  yet  apparent  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  them.  One  of  these  pupils  was  his  nephew, 
president  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  who  was  wont  to 
speak  of  him  with  filial  reverence ;  another  was  Pr. 
Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  who  bore  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  power  of  his  teacher.  A  large 
part  of  Dr.  Edwards's  influence  arose  from  his  inter- 
pretations of  his  father's  writings.  He  often  said  that 
be  had  spent  his  life  on  those  writings,  although,  in 
fact,  he  had  a  more  various  learning  than  belonged  to 
his  father.  He  studied  the  published  and  the  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  elder  president  with  paculiar  care. 
He  was  an  earlv  and  confidential  iViend  of  Dr.  Bella- 
my,  one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  elder 
president,  and  he  learned  from  Bellamy  the  exact 
shadings  of  the  father's  system.  He  was  also  a  life- 
long friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  another  of  pr^i- 
dent  Edwards's  bosom  companions,  and  he  obtained 
from  Hopkins  many  nice  discriminations  in  regard  to 
the  president's  theories  as  expounded  in  his  conversa- 
tions. He  was  thus  well  fittod  to  be  an  editor  of  bis 
father's  works,  and  he  did  prepare  for  the  press  the 
History  ofihe  Work  of  Redmvpiwn^  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Ob^ervatinng 
on  important  T%eoloffical  Su)fects.  He  was  also  well 
fitted  to  write  a  commentar}'  on  his  father's  doctrinal 
system,  as  that  system  was  originally  published  by 
the  President,  or  afterwards  modified  by  Hopkins,  Bel* 
lamy,  Sraalley,  and  others.  In  this  aspect  there  is 
groat  value  belonging  to  Dr.  Edwards's  treatise  enti- 
tled Improvements  in  Theolopy  made  btf  President  Ed^ 
wards  and  those  who  have  foUawed  his  Course  of  Thought . 
In  1797,  while  he  was  at  Coleb  ook.  he  published  A 
Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and  Xecessitg^  in  reply 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West.  This  volume  may  be  ro- 
garded  as  perhaps  the  foirest  exponent  of  the  elder 
president's  theory'  of  the  will.  It  led  Dr.  Emmons  to 
say  that,  of  the  two,  the  father  had  more  reason  than 
the  son,  yet  the  son  was  a  better  reasoner  than  the  fa- 
ther. It  is  accordingly  in  his  published  works  that  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  most  conspicuous. 
He  printed  numerous  articles  in  the  New  York  Theo^ 
logical  Afagazine ;  various  sermons,  one  in  1783,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  at  Greenfield, 
Conn. ;  one  in  1791,  on  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of 
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the  Slare-trade ;  one  in  1791,  on  Human  Depravity ; 
one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Dan  Bradley,  at 
Hamden;  one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  at  Glastenbury ;  one  in  1792,  the  Concio 
ad  Clerum,  preached  in  the  ctiapel  of  Yale  College  on 
the  mirriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  one  In  1793, 
on  the  death  of  Roger  Sherman ;  an  election  sermon 
in  17M ;  in  1797,  a  sermon  on  the  Future  State  of  Ex- 
L<tence  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  in  1799,  a 
Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Colebrook.     The 
most  celebrated  of  his  discourses  are  the  three  Oe  the 
Xecet$ity  oftkt  AtomemaU  amd  its  Consistency  with  Free 
Grace  in  Forgirenets.     They  were  **  preached  before 
hu  excellency  the  governor  and  a  large  number  of 
both  bouses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, daring  their  sessions  at  New  Haven,  in  October, 
1785,  and  published  by  request/'     They  have  been 
frequently  republished,  and  they  form  the  basis  of 
that  theory  of  the  atonement  which  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  **£dwardean  theory,"  and  is  now  commonly 
adopted  by  what  is  termed  the  **  New  England  school 
of  divines."     These  discourses  have  great  historical 
as  wdi  as  theological  importance,  and  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  profound 
treatises  in  the  science  of  divinity  have  been  originally 
preached  in  sermons.    One  ultimate  design  of  bis  vol- 
ume on  the  Atonement  was  to  refute  the  argument 
which  some  were  deriving  from  that  doctrine  in  favor 
of  universal  salvation.     Intimately  connected  with 
this  volume  was  another  larger  work,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1789,  but  frequently  republished,  and  enti- 
tletl.  The  Salvation  o/ali  Men  strjetfy  examined^  and  the 
endiess  Pnnishmeut  of  those  who  die  impenitent  aryued 
and  defended  ag€dnst  the  Retuonings  ofDr,  Chaunof  in 
his  hook  entitled  "  The  Salvation  rf  aU  Men,"     This 
work  alone  would  have  established  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Edwards  as  a  divine  of  singular  acuteness,  deep  pene- 
tration, accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  and  style. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  more  suggestive  of  the  true 
and  the  decisive  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  subject 
than  is  perhaps  any  other  volume.     The  preceding 
works  illustrate  the  metaphysical  acumen  and  the  pro- 
found judgment  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  he  published  one 
essay  which  indicates  his  tact  as  a  philologist,  and 
which  elicited  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  Humboldt. 
This  is  his  Observations  on  the  Lamguage  qf  the  Muh- 
hekantew  Indians,  in  which  the  Extent  ofthfU  Language 
in  North  America  is  sAoton,  its  Genius  grammaticallg 
traced,  and  some  ofiis  Peculiarities^  and  some  Instances 
of  Analogy  between  that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed 
out,    Tb«e  observations  were  *^  communicated  to  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  publish- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  society."     One  of  the  mo8t  ac- 
complished at  American  linguists,  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing, who  edited  one  edition  of  this  paper,  says  of  it : 
**  The  woiic  has  been  for  some  time  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  more  just  ideas  than  once  prevailed  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  has  served 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which  learned  men 
had  been  led  by  placing  too  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accounts  of  haxty  travellers  and  blundering  interpret- 
ers.   In  the  Miihridates,  that  immortal  monument  of 
phikdogical  research,  professor  Vater  refers  to  it  for 
the  information  he  has  given  upon  the  Mohegan  lan- 
Roage,  and  he  has  published  large  extracts  from  it. 
Tea  perfect  fiimiliarity  with  the  Muhhekaneew  dialect. 
Dr.  Edwards  united  a  stock  of  grammatical  and  other 
learamg  which  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  re- 
flnctng  an  unwritten  language  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar.*'   Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Edwards's  published  writ- 
ings wen  collected  and  reprinted  in  two  octavo  vol- 
nmes.  each  of  above  &00  pages,  in  1842.     They  were 
«<fited,  and  a  memoir  was  prefixed  to  them,  by  his 
grsndson,  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 

Ahhoogh  the  two  Edwardses  were  in  various  partie- 
vltts  dis^milar,  yet  in  many  respects  there  was  a 


striking  resemblance  between  them.  Dr.  Samnel  Mil. 
ler,  of  Princeton,  says  "the  son  greatly  resembled 
his  venerable  father  in  metaphysical  acnteness,  in  ar- 
dent piety,  and  in  the  purest  exemplariness  of  Chris- 
tian deportment."  The  son,  like  the  father,  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  where  he  bad  been  a  student ;  was 
first  ordained  over  a  prominent  church  in  the  town 
where  his  maternal  grandfather  had  been  the  pastor ; 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  opinions; 
was  afterwards  the  minister  of  a  retired  parish ;  was 
then  prosident  of  a  college,  and  died  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration. Hb  memoir  states  that  both  the  father 
and  the  son  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  Jan- 
uary preceding  their  death  from  the  text,  ^  This  year 
thou  Shalt  die."     (E.  A.  P.) 

Bdwards,  Justiil,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega* 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  April 
25, 1787.  He  gnuluated  at  Williams  College  1810 ;  en- 
tered the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  Andover  March, 
1811,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in 
the  same  place  December  2, 1812.  In  1825  he  was  one 
of  the  sixteen  who  founded  the  "American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance."  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Salem-Street  Church,  Boston,  January' 1, 
1828,  but  resigned  August  20,  18"29,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  as  secre- 
tary. His  zeal,  wisdom,  and  activity  contributed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  agency,  to  diflfuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Temperance  reform  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  Theolog}'  in  the  Seminary 
in  New  York  in  Februar}%  1886,  and  President  of  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  1837.  He  accepted  the  latter 
appointment.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  American  and  Foreitrn  Sabbath  Union, 
and  in  this  service  he  spent  several  laborious  and  emi- 
nently useful  years.  He  died  July  24, 1853.  He  pub- 
lished An  Address  before  the  Rhe/orieal  Society  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andovtr  (1824) : — An  Address 
at  the  laying  of  the  comer-4tone  of  the  new  meeting-house 
in  Andover  (1826)  i—A  Letter  to  the  fiends  of  Temper- 
ance m  Mass.  (1836) : — Permanent  Temperance  Dftai- 
meniSy  a  series  of  papers  (1830-86) : — Permanent  Ditc- 
uments,  a  series  of  papers  on  The  JS'abbaih;  and  numer- 
ous tracts  for  the  American  Tract  Societ}',  and  a  com- 
;  pendious  Commentary  (N.  T.  and  part  of  O.  T. ;  Amer. 
Tract  Society).  His  life  was  full  of  varied  but  always 
consecrated  labor,  and  few  men  have  contributed  more 
largely  to  promote  Christian  ethics  in  America  by  lay- 
ing their  foundation  wisely  in  true  religion.  See  Ilal- 
leck.  Life  of  Justin  JEdwards  (Amer.  Tract  Society) ; 
and  Sprague,  Annals j  ii,  572. 

Edwards,  Morgan,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Trevethin  parish,  Wales,  May  9,  1722.  He  com- 
menced preaching  in  1788,  supt)Iied  for  seven  yeara  a 
small  congregation  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  thence 
removed  to  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  pastor  for  nine 
yeara.  After  spending  one  year  more  at  Rye,  in  Sus- 
sex, he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  May,  1761,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1772  he  removed  to  Newark,  Del.,  and  preached  to  sev- 
eral vacant  churches  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  war  he  delivered  lectures  on 
divinity  in  Philsdelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  En- 
gland. He  died  January'  28, 1795.  Besides  various 
manuscripts,  he  left  behind  him  forty-two  volumes  of 
sermons.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. — Sprague,  Ann.  vi,  82. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  on  English  divine,  was  bom 
about  1579,  passed  A.B.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1605,  and  A.M.  in  1609.  He  did  not  become  a 
Nonconformist,  but  vet  was  alwavs  a  Puritan  in  the- 
ology.  "  I  never,"  says  he,  "  had  a  canonical  coat,  de- 
clined subscription  for  many  years  before  the  Par- 
liament, though  I  practiced  the  old  conformity;  much 
less  did  I  bow  to  the  altar  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus," 
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etc.  He  was  lecturer  at  Hertford,  and  afterwards  in 
London.  When  the  Lonj<  Parliament  declared  against 
Charles  I  he  sided  with  tliem,  but  when  the  Independ- 
epts  came  into  power  he  opposed  them  with  great  vir- 
ulence both  by  writing  and  acting.  He  published 
Rea9on$  agakui  the  Independent  Government  ofparticw- 
lar  Congregations  (1641,  4to): — AntapohgiOj  or  afuU 
antwer  to  the  apologetical  Narration  of  Mr,  Gooduyn^ 
Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Sympaon^  Mr.  Burroughi,  Mr,  Bridge, 
Members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein  are  Aon- 
dUed  many  of  the  Controversies  of  these  Times  (1644,  4to : 
the  chief  design  of  this  wurlc  we  learn  from  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  it:  ''This  Antapokgia,"  says  he,  *'  1 
here  recommend  to  you  fur  a  true  glass  to  behold  the 
fuces  of  Presbytery  and  Independency  in,  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  deform- 
ity, disorder,  and  wealcness  of  the  other") : — GangrtB- 
nff^  or  a  Catalogue  and  discovery  of  many  of  the  Errors, 
J/erf'siea,  Blasphemies,  and  pemic'ous  Practices  of  the 
Sectaries  of  this  Time  (1646,  4to) : — Gangrcena,  part  ii 
(1G46,  4to): — Gangrcena^  part  iii: — The  outing  down 
of  the  last  and  strongest  hold  of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise 
against  Toleraiifm  (part  i,  1647) :  —  Of  the  particular 
Visibiiity  of  the  Clturch: — A  Treatise  of  the  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastica's,  and  of  Suspension  from  the  Lord's 
Supper,  He  died  Aug.  24, 1647.  He  professed  him- 
self "a  plain,  open-hearted  man,  who  hated  triclcs, 
reserves,  and  designs;  zealous  for  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  the  Directory,  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Pra^'er.  singing  of  psalms,  etc,  and  so  earnest  for 
what  he  took  to  be  the  truth  that  he  was  usually 
called  in  Cambridge  young  Luther."  —  Kippis,  Biog. 
Brit.  vol.  V. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  Arminian 
divine,  born  at  Coventry,  England,  in  1729 ;  entered 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (of  which  be  became  fellow), 
in  1747 ;  master  of  the  Free  School,  and  rector  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Coventry',  m  1758 ;  vicar  of  Nunea- 
ton, Warwickshire,  in  1770;  and  died  in  1785.  His 
principal  writings  are,  (1.)  The  Doctrine  of  irresistible 
Grace  proved  to  have  no  Foundation  in  the  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament  (Camb.  1759,  8vo) :— (2.)  Prokgom- 
eiM  m  Ubros  veteris  Testamenti  poeiicos  (Cantab.  1762, 
8vo). 

Edwards,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  May  14, 1669,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  July  4,  1691,  and  was  or- 
diiined  May,  1694,  as  pastor  in  East  Windsor,  which 
rehitton  he  sustained  until  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1756. 
^Ir.  Edwards  was  father  of  the  distinguished  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  published  but  one  sermon  {Election  Ser- 
mon, 1782).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  230. 

Edwy,  surnamed  the  Fair,  eldest  son  of  king  Ed- 
mund, succeeded  his  uncle  Eldred  as  king  of  England 
in  955,  while  his  brother  Edgar  l>ecame  viceroy  of 
Mercia.  Edwy  had  married  Alfriga,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  matron,  and  was  affectionately  attached  to 
his  young  wife.  The  monks,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Dunstan  and  archbishop  Odo,  had,  during  the 
reign  of  Eldred,  exerted  a  great  influence  at  the  court ; 
but  the  youiig  king  rejected  their  councils,  and  this 
appears  to  have  made  them  jealous  of  Alfriga,  believ- 
ing her  to  be  the  cause  of  this  change ;  and  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  the  king  left  his  court 
for  a  time,  Dunstan,  who  had  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  himself  on  the  queen,  rushed  to  her 
chamber,  tore  the  king  from  her  arms,  and  brought 
him  back  to  his  courtiers.  In  revenge  for  this  indig- 
nity, Edwy  not  only  l)anished  Dunstan  (956),  but  ex- 
tended his  hatred  to  the  monks  generally.  Odo  de- 
clared the  marriage  unlawful,  carried  the  queen  a  pris- 
oner to  Ireland,  and  ordered  her  face  to  be  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  Her  wounds  soon  healing,  she 
recovered  her  former  l^auty,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester. Here  she  was  discovered  by  Odo*s  emissaries, 
and  was  treated  with  such  cruelty  as  to  cause  her 


death.  When  Edwy  attempted  to  resist  Qub  violence 
of  the  monks,  Odo  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him 
with  Edgar,  supported  by  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians, and  he  was  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  bis 
kingdom — all  England  north  of  the  Thames.  He  sur- 
vived the  partition  of  his  kingdom  only  a  few  months, 
and  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  959.  While  the 
mcmks  represent  king  Edwy  as  licentious  and  a  mal- 
administrator, Huntingdon,  who  was  no  party  in  the 
quarrel,  gives  him  a  handsome  character,  reports  that 
the  country  flourished  under  his  administration,  and 
tlut  Odo  and  Dunstan  became  his  enemies  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  severity  of  monastic 
rulers. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xv,  692 ;  Mackin- 
tosh, Bistory  of  England,  i,55  sq. ;  Wright,  Biographia 
BrU,  Lit.  (A.  S.  P.)  430  sq. ;  Collier,  Eccles.  Bistory,  i, 
430  sq. ;  Edinb.  Rev.  xxv  and  xlii. 

Edzardi,  Bsra,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  June  28, 1629.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Leipzig,  Wittenberg,  and  Ttlbingen,  and,  in  order 
to  become  still  more  proflcient,  visited  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  as  Zwickau,  where  he  studied  under 
Duum ;  Basle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
Buxtorf  (q.  ▼.) ;  Strasburg,  Giessen,  Greiiswald,  and 
also  Rostock,  where  he  was  made  a  licentiate.  On  liis 
return  to  Hambui^  he  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
and  became  famous  not  only  for  his  learning  in  the 
Oriental  tongues,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Tal- 
mudic  literature  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  bat  also  for 
his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Romanists.  He 
died  January  1, 1708.  Most  of  the  works  of  Edzardi 
remain  in  MS.  form.  The  only  book  mentioned  by 
Gr&sse  is  Consensus  Antiquit.  Judaicm  c.  explieat.  chri^- 
tiastorum  super  Jerem.  xarui,  5,  6,  Bebr.  Rahb.  (Hamb. 
1670,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Now.  Biograph.  Generate,  xv,  693; 
Gr&sse,  A  llgem.  Literargeschichte,  vi,  886.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Esra  Heinrlch,  a  theologian  and  his- 
torian, son  of  Sebastian  Edzardi,  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
Jan.  28,  1703.  Although  his  life  was  very  short  (be 
died  Feb.  4, 1783),  he  left  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  Schwedische  Kirchengeschidite  (Alto- 
na,  1720,  8vo) :  —  Ordnung  der  zehn  Oebote  m  Lutheri 
Catechismo  (Hamburg,  1721, 8vo) : — Disputatio  de  Cycno 
ante  mortem  non  canenie  (Wittcnb.  1722, 4to) : —  Wahre 
Lehre  von  der  Gnadenwahl  (1721,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biogr.  Generate,  xv,  694.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Georg  Elieser,  son  of  Esra  Edzardi, 
known,  like  his  father,  as  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  January  22,  1661.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Worms, 
where  he  held  many  disputations  with  the  Ral)bis. 
After  a  journey  throuifh  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  history  at  the  g^'mnasium  in 
Hamburg.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew, and  in  this  department  liecame  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  father,  and,  like  him,  was  zealous  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  died  July  23, 1727.  Be- 
sides treatises  on  the  Talmud,  we  have  from  him  Kx- 
cerpta  Gemarce  Babylonica. — Hoefer,  JVbiir.  Biog.  Gener, 
XV,  693;  Gr&89e,Literdrgeschichte,yl88G.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi.  Johann  Esra,  a  German  historian, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Hebraist  Georg  Eliezer, 
was  lK>rn  at  Hamburg  June  23, 1662.  He  studied  st 
his  own  native  place,  at  Giessen,  and  at  the  leading 
universities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  was 
fo~  a  time  an  instructor  at  Rostock,  and  on  his  return 
to  Hamburg  was  called  to  London  to  preside  as  pastor 
over  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinitj'.  He 
died  Nov.  15, 1713.  Besides  a  Funeral  Oration  to  Queen 
Mary,  he  left  in  MS.  a  History  of  the  Church  qfEngi€md. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Gener.  xv,  693. 

Edzardi,  Sebastian,  youngest  son  of  Esra,  ^tvas 
bom  at  Hamburg  August  1, 1673.  When  only  eij^ht^ 
een  years  old  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
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what  he  recdred  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1695.    He  then 
entered  npoh  the  rtudy  of  theology,  bat  in  1096  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  the  Ham- 
bacg  Grmnasiam.     He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
bat  his  seal  for  the  Lutherans  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Reformed,  whom  he  believed  insincere  in  their  profes- 
Moo!',  engaged  him  in  long  and  violent  controversies. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  I  (in  1705),  ordered  live 
of  Edstrdi's  dissertations  written  against  the  Reform- 
ed to  be  burned  at  Berlin  bv  the  hand  of  the  sheriff 
(Wslch,  Ketzer-ffutorie,  i,  512  sq. ;  iu,  1087  sq.).    But 
this  pnnishmen  t  was  of  no  avail  with  Edzardi.  He  even 
went  so  &r  aa  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Halle,  which  he  called  HdUe  (Tartarus).    After 
the  death  of  his  &ther  he  aided  his  brother  Georg  Eli- 
eser  in  bis  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.    He 
died  June  10, 1736.     A  complete  catalogue  of  his  nu- 
meroos  polemical  writings  may  be  found  in  Thiessen, 
Vrmck  €.  Gelekrt.  Ge$ck,  9cm  HtmAttrg,  Th.  i,  139-154, 
andin MoUer's  Cxmbria  UUrata,  i,  147-151.    His  lead- 
ing  dissertations  against  a  nnion  with  the  Reformed 
were,  Dissertat  de  vmtmt  cum  Rf/ormatis  hodiemis/u- 
^ituda  (Hamb.  1703,  4to) : — Dkitr.  de  caus,  unionU  a 
CdnmaiU  qwesita  (Hamb.  1704,  4to) : — PHagianumus 
Cakrimaaontm  commoiutratui  (Hamb.  [Viteb.]  1705, 
4to)  i-^MiudcMtBUmus  Cahifdanor.  commonsiratugj  una 
am  amsedario :  nuUum  esse  eccl,  c,  Calrm,  unioni  locum 
(Hamb.  1705,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nou».  Biogr,  Ghtir.  xv, 
694 ;  Fubnnann,  ffcmdworterb.  d.  Kirckenffesch,  i,  672 ; 
AscM-ach,  AUgem,  Khrcka^Lexiktm^  ii,  495 ;  Schrockh, 
Kirekt»ge»ckichie  $,  d,  Rtfarm,  viii,  231,  t?82;  Gr&sse, 
AUgem.  IMerargetAidUe,  vi,  886.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Eflectual  Calling.     See  Call. 

Effectual  Prater  is  the  rendering  of  an  expres- 
sion which  occurs  James  v,  16 :  **  The  effectual  JervetU 
(iiyi^ovfdtn§)  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
mach.''  The  verb  ivip-yiw  (the  root  of  the  English  en- 
eryyX  thus  translated,  signifies  to  vork  m,  produce, 
effect  (intransitively,  Matt,  xiy,  2;  Mark  vi,  15;  or 
trusitively ,  1  Cor.  xii,  6 ;  Gal.  iii,  5 ;  Ephes.  i,  11 ; 
PfaiL  ii,  13;  or  in  the  **  middle  voice,"  Rom.  vii,  5;  2 
Cor.  i,  6 ;  iv,  12 ;  GaL  v,  6 ;  Ephes.  iii,  20 ;  Col.  i,  29 ; 
1  Thess.  ii,  13;  2  Thees.  ii,  7).  The  participle  here,  if 
regarded  as  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  adjectively,  would 
signify  operative^  effective^  and  such  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  most  commentators  (see  Wolfii  CVrcr,  in  loc., 
for  the  views  and  discussions  of  the  older  writers) ; 
but  this  produces  a  tautology  with  the  context  (ttoAi^ 
i^xviL,  **  availeth  much"),  which  all  efforts  have  failed 
to  remove  (such  as  that  of  Meyer,  who  renders  adverb- 
iaUy,  *'Tbe  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avails  much,  in 
that  it  works  [indem  es  wirkt]/'  i.  e.  in  its  efficiency 
(so  Allbrd,  in  loc.).  It  is  better  (with  Vatablus,  Ham- 
mond,'Whitt»y,  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  Clarke,  to 
regard  it  as  patxive,  in  its  literal  spnse,  inwrought,  im- 
plying lioth  earnest  unction  and  divine  influence,  not 
fall  inspiration  Calthough  the  example  of  Elijah  ad- 
doced  in  the  following  verse  would  almo<»t  warrant 
that),  but  such  an  afflatus  as  accompanies  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  believing  suppliant.     See  Prater. 

Efficacious  Grace.    See  Grace;  Jansenism. 

Effrontes,  an  obscure  Transylvanian  sect  of  the 
Nxteentb  century,  who  not  only  denied  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bat,  smong  other  fooleries,  cut  their  foreheads 
snd  anointed  them  with  oil  as  a  mode  of  iniHation. 
Hence  their  name  "er/Vons"— outof  the  brow  (Eadie, 
Etrl.  Qfdop.  s.  v.). 

Effiiaion  of  the  Holt  Spirft.    See  Pentecost. 

Egbert  or  Ecbert,  archbishop  of  York,  was  a 
brother  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  a 
pupil,  and  later  a  friend,  of  Beda.  As  teacher  at  the 
cathedral  sclx>ol  of  York,  he  became  celebrated  for  ex- 
t^Mmve  knowledge  and  for  his  Christian  cha^-actor. 
Anum^  those  who  were  educated  at  this  school  were 
Alcuin  and  Aelbert.     He  became  bishop  of  York  in 


781,  and  soon  after,  in  735,  York  was  made  an  arch« 
bishopric,  with  metropolitan  power  over  all  bishoprics 
north  of  the  river  Huniber.  Even  as  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop he  continued  to  give  instruction  at  the  cathe- 
dral school.  He  founded  a  library  at  York  which 
gained  great  reputation,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 

I  the  reign  of  Stephen.     He  died  in  767,  leaving  a  Diet- 

I  logus  de  EceUmoMlica  Inttitutiune  (Dublin,  1664 ;  Lond. 

i  1693;  also  in  Galland's  Bilil.  Pair,  xiii,  266),  and  a 
collection  of  canonical  prescriptions,  De  jure  sacerdo- 
tali,  of  which  only  a  few  fhtgments  are  extant  (Mansi, 
xii,  ful.  41 1-431).  The  treatise  De  Remediii  pecca/orum 
(Mansi,  xii,  489)  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  work 
just  named  by  some  other  writers.  Some  penitential 
books  have  also  been  ascribed  to  Egbert,  but  falsely. — 
Mosheim,  Ck,  Hitt,  ii,  15 ;  (oilier,  Ecd,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 
land,  vol.  i ;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  Lit,  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 

i  riod,  p.  297 ;  Herzog,  ReojUEntgkl,  iii,  668 ;  Hoefer,  ^ 
ographie  Ginerale,  xv,  700. 

Egbert,  Saint,  was  bom  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Ratlimelsing,  and  in  644, 
when  seiaed  with  the  plague,  he  made  a  vow  that,  in 
case  of  recovery,  he  would  leave  his  country  and 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  pagans.  He  accordingly 
set  out  as  a  missionary  for  Germany,  but  was  by  a 
tempest  compelled  to  return.  He  then  took  up  hu 
aliode  among  the  monks  of  the  island  of  Hy,  from 
where  he  sent  as  missionaries  to  Friesland,  first,  the 
learned  monk  Wictliert,  and,  when  this  one  returned 
after  two  years  of  fruitless  labor,  twelve  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Egbert  had  a  prominent  share  in  kindling  that 
remarkable  missionary  zeal  which  distinguished  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  8th  century.  He  introduced,  in 
716,  into  the  monasterv  of  Hy  the  Roman  manner  of 
celebrating  Easter,  and  the  Roman  tonsure.  He  died 
I  in  729.—  Beda,  Biit.  EceL  Angl.  ui,  27 ;  v,  10, 11,  23 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encgkl.  iii,  658.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Egede,  Hans,  an  eminent  Danish  missionary, 
called  the  **  apostle  of  Greenland,"  was  bom  at  Har- 
stadt,  Norwa}'  (which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Den- 
mark), Jan.  31, 1686,  and  became  pastor  at  Drontheim 
in  1707.  Here  he  conceived  the  project  of  a  mission 
to  Greenland,  having  derived  from  a  history  of  Nor- 
way the  impression  that  formerly  there  had  been  Chris- 
tians in  Greenland,  where  now  there  were  only  hea- 
thens. **  Egede,  after  receiving  some  suggestions  to 
this  effect  from  a  friend  in  Bergen,  became  so  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  that  he  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Bergen  and  Drontheim  in  1710,  proposing  an  expedi- 
tion to  convert  the  Greenlanders ;  and  on  its  striking 
him  that  such  a  recommendation  would  come  with  an 
ill  grace  from  one  who  did  not  offer  to  undertake  it 
himself,  he  made  the  offer,  supposinsr,  however,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  as  it  was  war-time,  and  the  expe- 
dition would  require  some  money,  the  proposal  would 
not  be  accepted.  He  received  in  reply  a  strange  let- 
ter from  the  bishop  of  Drontheim,  Krog,  in  which  the 
prelate  suggested  that  *  (ireenland  was  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  America,  and  could  not  be  very  far  from  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola,  where  there  was  found  such  abun- 
dance of  gold ;'  concluding  that  it  was  very  likely  that 
those  who  went  to  Greenland  would  bring  homo  'in- 
credible riches.'  Egede  had  made  this  offer,  very 
oddly,  without  acquainting  his  wife ;  and  as  soon  aa 
she  became  aware  of  it,  by  the  receipt  of  the  bishop's 
letters,  she,  with  her  mother  and  his  mother,  assailed 
Egede  with  such  strong  remonstrances,  that,  he  says 
in  his  own  account,  he  was  quite  conquered,  and  re- 
pulsed his  folly  with  a  promise  to  remain  in  the  land 
which  'God  had  placed  him  in* "  {Eng.  Cifclop,).  Soon 
after,  his  wife,  however,  gave  her  consent.  In  1717 
he  threw  up  his  benefice  at  Vaagen,  and  went  with  his 
family  to  Bergen,  endeavoring  to  found  a  company  to 
trade  with  Greenland.  The  merchants  did  not  re- 
ceive this  project  favorably,  and  Egede  determined  to 
lay  his  plans  before  tbe  king  at  Copenhagen. .  *'  Fred- 
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erick  IV  of  Denmark,  who  had  already,  in  1714,  found- 
ed a  college  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  sent 
Egede  back  to  Bergen  with  his  approbation ;  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  to  which  Egede  pnt  down  his  name 
for  the  first  su jscription  of  800  dollars,  and  finally,  on 
May  3, 1721,  a  ship  called '  Haabet,'  or  *  The  Hope,'  set 
sail  ft>r  Greenland,  with  forty-six  -souls  on  board,  in- 
cluding Egede  and  his  family.     On  the  8d  of  July,  af- 
ter a  dangerous  voyage,  they  set  foot  on  shore  at  Baals- 
revier,  on  the  western  coast,  and  were,  on  the  whole, 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives.    The  ver}*  appear- 
ance of  the  Greenlanders  at  once  put  a  negative  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  descended  from  the  North- 
men, and  their  language,  which  it  was  now  the  mis- 
sionary's business  to  learn,  was  found  to  be  entirely  of 
a  diff«*rent  kind,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  related  to  that 
spoken  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador.     The  climate 
and  the  soil  were  both  harsher  and  ruder  than  the 
Norwegians  had  expected,  and  the  only  circumstance 
that  was  in  their  favor  was  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants, which,  though  at  first  excessively  phlegmatic, 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  their  feelings  had  been 
frozen,  was  neither  cruel,  nor,  as  was  found  by  further 
experience,  unadapted  to  receive  religious  impressions. 
For  some  years  the  mission  had  a  hard  battle  f<ir  life. 
The  settlers,  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  by  fisbins: 
and  the  chase,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply 
of  provisions  sent  them  by  annual  store-ships  from 
Denmark,  and  when  this  supply  was  delayed,  were  re- 
duced to  short  rations  and  the  dread  of  starvation. 
On  one  occasion  even  Egede's  courage  gave  way,  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  mission  and 
return  to  Europe  unless  the  provisions  arrived  within 
fourteen  da}^.    His  wife  alone  opposed  the  resolution, 
and  refused  to  pack  up,  persisting  in  predicting  that 
the  store-ship  would  arrive  in  time ;  and,  ere  the  time 
had  elapsed,  the  ships,  which  had  missed  the  coast, 
found  their  way,  and  brought  tidings  that,  rather  than 
give  up  the  att3mpt  to  Chri:>tianize  Greenland,  the 
king  had  ordered  a  lottery  in  fiivor  of  it,  and,  on  the 
lottery's  failing,  had  imposed  a  special  tax  on  Denmark 
and  Norway  under  the  name  of  the  Greenland  Assess- 
ment.    In  1727  the  Bergen  company  for  trading  with 


spoke  of  the  torment  of  fire,  said  they  should  prefer  It 
to  frost.  Egede,  confirmed  by  his  wife,  resolved  to  re- 
main, and  this  resolution  greatly  increased  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Greenlanders,  who  knew  that  it  could 
only  proceed  from  zeal  in  their  behalf.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  unable  to  resbt  his  constancy,  sent  another 
year's  provision  beyond  what  be  had  promised,  and 
finally,  in  1783,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  determined  to  devote  a  yearly  sum  to  the 
Greenland  mission.  A  dreadful  trial  was  approacb- 
iilg.  The  Greenland  children,  of  whom  some  had  oc- 
casionally been  sent  to  Denmark,  almost  all  died  of 
the  small-pox.  Two  of  them  v/ere  returning  home 
ftom  Copenhagen  in  the  vessel  which  came  in  1733; 
one  of  them  died  on  the  voyage,  the  other  brought  the 
disorder  to  Greenland,  and  the  mortalit}'  was  dreadful. 
From  September,  1788,  to  June,  1734,  the  contagion 
raged  to  a  degree  that  threatened  to  depopulate  Green- 
land. When  the  trading-agents  afterwaids  went  over 
the  country,  they  found  every  dwelling-house  empty 
for  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  colony, 
and  the  same,  devastation  was  said  to  have  extended 
still  farther  south :  the  number  of  the  dead  was  com- 
puted at  3000.  That  winter  in  Greenland  offered  a 
combination  of  horrors  which  could  seldom  be  equal- 
led, but  they  were  met  with  admirable  constancy  by 
Egede  and  his  indefatigable  wife.  The  same  ship  that 
brought  the  small-pox  had  brought  the  assistance  of 
some  Moravian  missionaries.  In  the  year  1734  his  son 
Paul  Egede  returned  from  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  study,  and  the  elder  Egede,  finding  bis 
health  begin  to  fail,  applied  for  leave  to  return  home. 
The  permission  reached  him  in  1733,  but  his  return  was 
delayed  from  the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  longed  to  see 
her  native  land  again,  but  was  denied  that  gratifica- 
tion, dying  finally  in  Greenland  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1735,  at  the  age  of  62.  Egede  carried  her  coffin 
with  him  to  Denmark,  and  she  was  buried  in  Copenha- 
gen, where  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city.  A  seminary  for  the  Green- 
land mission  was  established  there  in  1740,  and  Egede 
was  appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  of  bishop. 
In  the  same  year  he  preferred  a  memorial  for  an  expe- 


Greenland  was  dissolved,  fh>m  the  losses  it  had  sus-  ;  dition  to  be  sent  out  to  discover  the  lost  *  eastern  col- 


tained,  and  the  Danish  government  then  resolved  on 
founding  a  colony  in  Greenland,  and  sent  in  1728  a 
ship  of  war,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Major  Paars.  The  soldiers  grew  mutinous 
when  they  saw  to  what  a  country  they  had  been  sent, 
and  Egede  found  his  life  in  more  danger  from  his  coun- 
trvmen  than  it  had  ever  been  from  the  natives.  The 
death  of  king  Frederick  IV,  in  1731,  occasioned  a 


ony'  of  the  old  Norwegians,  and  offered  to  accompany 
it  in  person,  but  the  proposal  was  not  adopted.  In 
1747  Egede  retired  from  his  office  at  Copenhagen,  and 
spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  house  of 
his  daughter  Christine,  who  was  married  to  a  clergy- 
man of  the  island  of  Falster.  While  he  wai  at  Co* 
penhagen  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  who  accom 
panied  him  to  Falstor,  but  before  bis  last  illness  he  ex- 


change of  affairs.     The  new  king,  Christian  IV,  deter-    pressed  his  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side 


mined  to  break  up  the  colony  and  recall  all  his  snl)- 
jects  from  Greenland,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
chose  to  remain  of  their  own  free-will,  to  whom  he 
gave  directions  that  provisions  were  to  be  allowed  for 
one  year,  but  that  they  were  to  be  led  to  expect  no 
further  supply.  Egede  had  then  been  ten  years  in 
Greenland,  and  his  labors  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
His  eldest  son  Paul,  who  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when 


of  his  first  wife  at  Copenhagen,  and  said  that  if  they 
would  not  promise  to  carry  this  wish  into  effect,  he 
would  go  to  Copenhagen  to  die  there.  He  died  at 
Falster  on  the  5th  of  November,  1758"  (Eng.  CydopJ). 
He  wrote  two  lx>nks  on  the  history  of  his  life's  labors. 
The  first  was,  Relation  angaamde  den  GrdnUmd^  Afis- 
non$  BfgyndeUe  ogfvn'UtfUe  (Copenh.  1738 ;  German, 
Hamb.  1748).    It  is  rich  in  materials,  but  drj-  in  stj'lc. 


they  landed,  had  been  of  much  assistance  in  learning  '•  Irs  chief  recommendation  is  its  sincerity.  The  reader 
the  language  and  in  other  ways  ;  his  wife  and  the  ^  is  disposed  to  give  entire  confidence  to  the  missionary, 
younger  children  had  aided  greatly  in  producing  a  fa-    who  not  only  tells  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  labored 


vorable  effect  on  the  natives,  who  had  seen  no  Euro- 
peans before  except  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  trading- 
vessels.  The  angelcoks,  or  conjurors,  who  might  al- 
most be  called  the  priests  of  the  native  reli<;ion,  had 
been  awed,  some  into  respect  and  others  into  silence, 
by  the  mildness  and  active  benevolence  of  the  foreign 


earnestly  in  his  vocation,  but  that  on  another  he  occu- 
pied himself  for  days  in  the  study  of  alchemy ;  who 
not  only  speaks  of  the  ardor  of  his  faith  at  times,  bat 
tells  us  that  at  others  he  was  seized  with  a  hatred  of 
his  task  and  of  religion  altogether.  Den  gamle  Grdn- 
lamU  nye  Perlu^rafian  (Copenh.  1741-4)  was  trans- 


aniekok ;  the  natives  had  seen  with  wonder  the  inter-  '  latcKl  into  French  (I7()8),  and  into  English  in  1745,  un- 
est  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and,  if  they  refused  to  be-  !  der  the  title  otA  Descripiion  of  Greenland,    The  trans- 


lie  ve  the  new  doctrines  themselves,  had  not  forliidden 
them  to  their  children,  of  whom  E^de  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  t>aptized.  The  elder  Greenlanders,  when 
Egede  told  them  of  the  ofllcary  of  prayer,  asked  him 
to  pray  that  there  should  be  no  winter ;  and  when  he 


lation  was  reprinted  in  1818.  It  comprises  his  obser- 
vations on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Green- 
land, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  See  Engliid^ 
Cydnpredia,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reai-Enofld,  iii,  659 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Now,  Biog.  GiniraU^  x  v^  702 ;  Braaer,  Beitroff  eur 
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Gutk  der  ffeidenbeieknmff  (part  iii,  1889) ;  RudellMch, 
CkritU.  Bwgr.  (part  vi). 

Egede,  Paul,  son  of  Hann,  was  born  at  Waagen, 

Norway;  went  to  Greenland  in  1720,  in  his  twelfth 

year;  afterwards  studied  at  Copenhagen ;  returned  to 

Greenland  in  1734 ;  linAllv  left  it  in  1740,  and  was,  in 

reward  for  his  labors,  appointed  chaplain  of  the  hospi- 

ul  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  member  of  the  College  of  Mis- 

mna,  director  of  the  Hospital  of  Orphans,  and  finally 

(1776)  bishop  of  Greenland.     Having  retired  to  the 

hoiue  of  his  son-in-law,  pastor  Saabye,  he  did  not 

cease  to  o^e  the  Danish  government  to  send  new  ex- 

peditioDS  to  that  colony,  and  had  the  Joy  of  seeing 

hb  wishes  finally  complied  with.     He  died  Jnne  8, 

1789.    He  wrote  and  published  a  Greenland  grammar 

{Gnumatiea  GreaUamdicO'Lai.'lkm,^  Copenh.  1760) 

and  dictionary  (DicHonarium  GromUmdicum'Jkmo-Lar 

tmKm,  Copenh.  1754),  which  have  8ince  been  improved 

by  Fabricius ;  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 

Ungnage,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work,  Efterretmnger 

<m  GfMmd  (In/ormalkm  on  Gremland^  Copenh.  1769), 

which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Danish  litera- 

tore.    It  gives  a  history  of  the  mission  from  1720  to 

1788  in  a  more  interesting  style  than  his  father  was 

master  of. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  GeiUr,  xv,  706. 

EgeL    See  Hsiter. 

XSgg  (nS'^a,  beyUak',  so  called  from  its  wkUemut, 
Mov^  occurs,  in  the  plur.,  of  eggs  deserted  (Isa.  x,  14), 
of  the  eggs  of  a  bird  (Deut.  xxii,  6),  of  tife  ostrich  (Job 
xxxix,  14),  or  the  cockatrice  (Isa.  lix,  6).  See  Fowl  ; 
Ostrich  ;  Cockatbicb.  It  is  apparently  in  this  last 
Kttfe  that  an  egg  is  contrasted  with  a  scorpion  in 
Lake  xi,  12,  as  a  desirable  article  of  food.  The  body 
of  the  scorpion  is  said  to  be  very  like  an  egg ;  the 
hesd  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  as  it  appears  to  be 
joined  and  continued  to  the  breast.  Bochart  adduces 
aathorities  to  prove  that  scorpions  in  Judsa  were 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  (Job  xxxix,  14 ;  Isa.  x,  14 ; 
lix,  5).  The  passage  in  Deut.  xxii,  6,  humanely  pro- 
hibits the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird  fVom  a  nest, 
and  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  provision  respecting 
other  animala  and  their  yonng  (Lev.  xxii,  28). 

Eggs  are  nsnally  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
East,  end  are  served  up  with  fish  and  honey  at  their 
entertainments.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ponl- 
tiT  seems  to  have  been  bred  in  abundance,  and  the 
most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  were  hatched  by  artificial  means, 
and  which,  from  the  monuments,  we  have  reason  to 
iafcr,  was  known  and  practised  there  at  a  very  early 
period.  At  the  present  time  there  are  as  many  as  four 
hnndred  and  fifty  of  these  establishments,  which,  be- 
rag  heavily  taxed,  produce  a  lar^  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  proprietors  of  these  egg-ovens  make 
the  round  of  the  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  collect 
eggs  from  the  peasants,  which  are  given  in  charge  to 
the  rearers,  who,  without  any  previous  examination, 
place  an  they  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran,  in  a 
room  eleven  feet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  about 
tbnr  feet  high,  over  which  is  a  chamber  of  the  same 
»ze,  bat  with  a  vaulted  roof,  about  nine  feet  high ;  a 
small  apertnre  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  ad- 
mitting light  during  the  warm  weather,  and  another 
of  larger  diameter  immediately  below,  communicating 
with  the  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  is  pierced. 
By  this  the  man  descends  to  observe  the  eggs ;  but  in 
the  cold  season  both  openings  are  closed,  and  a  lamp 
is  kept  burning  instead,  another  entrance  at  the  front 
pan  of  the  oven  being  then  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  shut  Immediately  on  his  quitting  it.  In  the  up- 
per room,  the  fire  is  disposed  along  the  length  of  two 
trougha,  based  with  earthem  slabs,  reaching  from  one 
side  to  the  other  against  the  front  and  back  walls.  In 
the  oven  the  eg^  are  placed  in  a  line  corresponding 
to  and  immediately  below  the  fire,  where  they  remain 
half  a  day.     They  are  then  removed  to  a  wanner 


place,  and  replaced  hy  others,  and  so  on,  till  all  have 
taken  their  share  of  the  warmest  positions,  to  which 
each  set  returns,  again  and  again,  in  regular  succes- 
sion, tall  the  expiration  of  six  days.  They  are  then 
held  up  one  by  one  towards  a  strong  light,  and  if  the 
egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  color,  it  is  evident 
it  has'  not  succeeded ;  but  if  it  shows  an  opaque  sub- 
stance within,  or  the  appearance  of  different  shades, 
the  chicken  b  already  formed ;  and  these  last  are  all 
returned  to  the  oven  for  lour  days  more,  their  positions 
being  changed  as  before.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day  they  are  removed  to  another  oven,  over 
which,  however,  there  are  no  fires,  where  they  remain 
for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  apertnre  in  the  rof  f  be- 
ing closed  with  tow  to  exclude  air ;  after  which  they 
are  placed  separately  about  one,  two,  or  three  incboa 
apart,  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  mats,  which  are 
sprinkled  with  a  little  bran.  They  are  now  continu- 
ally turned  and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  mats  to 
another  for  six  or  seven  days,  all  air  being  carefully 
excluded,  and  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  upper  eyelid. 
'I'hose  which  are  cold  prove  the  chickens  to  be  deed; 
but  warmth  greater  than  that  of  the  human  skin  is  the 
favorable  sign  that  the  eggs  have  succeeded.  The 
average  temperature  maintained  is  from  100^  to  105°. 
The  manager,  having  been  accustomed  to  his  art  from 
his  youth,  knows  from  experience  the  exact  tempera- 
ture required  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  without 
having  any  instrument  like  our  thermometer  to  guide 
him.  Each  ma'amal,  or  set  of  ovens,  receives  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eggs  during  the  an- 
nual period  of  its  being  brought  into  use,  which  is  only 
during  about  two,  or  three  months  in  the  spring.  Of 
this  nnml)er,  generally  one  quarter,  or  a  third,  fail  to  ' 
be  productive ;  so  that  when  the  peasants  bring  their 
eggs  to  be  hatched,  the  proprietor  of  the  ma*amal  re- 
turns one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs.  The  fowls  pro- 
duced in  this  way  are  inferior  both  in  size  and  flavor 
to  those  of  Europe  (Wilkinson *s  i4nc.  Egyptians,  ii, 
170,  Am.  ed. ;  Lane's  Mod,  Egyptians,  ii,  5). 

The  word  n^lTS^n,  chaUamuth'j  in  Job  vi,  6,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  **the  white  of  an  egg,^* 
is  so  rendered  by  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  and  the 
Targnm,  or  rather,  *Hhe  slime  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg." 
The  Syriac  interpretation  gives  *'a  tasteless  herb," 
which  is  there  proverbially  used  for  something  unsa- 
vory or  insipid.     See  Pubslain. 

ZSgidio  Antonini,  snmamed  of  Viterlio,  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  bon  at  Viterbo  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  received 
into  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years ;  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  several  towns  of  Italy,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  epoch.  Hav- 
ing become  general  of  his  order  in  1507,  he  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  bifihop  of  Vi- 
terbo, Nepi,  Castro,  and  Sutri.  In  1512  he  opened,  by 
order  of  pope  Julius  II,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  on 
this  occasion  severely  censured  the  corruption  prevail- 
ing in  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  among  the  cler- 
gy. In  1517  pope  Leo  X  sent  him  to  Germany,  and 
appointed  him  cardinal ;  in  the  following  year  be  was 
ient  as  papal  legate  to  Spain.  Egidio  was  well  versed 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  a  good  I^tin  poet.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis and  to  several  psalms,  Latin  dialogues,  epistles,  and 
poems,  and  a  treatise  De  ecc'esia  incremento.  Some  of 
these  works  are  given  in  Martene  et  Durand,ilfnp/i«- 
sima  ColUdio  veterum  monumentarumf  torn.  iii. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biogr.  Ghter,  xv,  718. 

Bgidius.    See  JRqidivs, 

Egldius.     See  Gil  Juak. 

Bginhard  or  Binhard  (sometimes  also  called 
Agenhard  or  Ainhard),  the  biographer  of  Charle* 
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magne,  was  born  about  770.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
entirely  anknown.  At  an  early  age  he  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  became  a  pnpil  of  Al- 
cuin.  Eginhard  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  to  a 
high  degree,  and  an  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor's  children,  especially  the 
emperor's  oldest  son  and  successor,  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  superintendent  of  public  Iniildings  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Eginhard  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
all  his  marches  and  journeys,  never  separating  from 
him  excepting  on  one  occasion  (806),  when  he  was 
dispatched  by  Charlemagne  on  a  mission  to  pope  Leo, 
in  oj^er  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  pope  for  the 
document  which  divided  the  empire  among  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  departed  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  Alcuin,  Angilbert,  and  some  other  friends, 
from  his  habit  not  to  cumulate  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  one  hand,  and  gave  to  him  the  abbeys  of  St.  Bavo 
and  Blandenberg  in  Ghent,  St.  Lerontius  in  Maestricht, 
Fritzlar  in  Germany,  St  Wandregisil  in  France,  and 
others.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire.  The  latter  presented  him  with  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  Odenwald,  the  centre  of  which  was  Mi- 
chelstadt.  Here  Eginhard  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  He  was  in  8*26  ordained  presbyter, 
and  in  827  assumed  as  abbot  the  direction  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Seligenstadt,  which  he  had  erected  upon  his  es- 
tates. As  his  wife  Emma  was  still  alive  at  this  time, 
he  appears  to  have  agreed  with  her  to  consider  her 
only  as  a  sister.  The  report  that  his  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne  is  probably  untrue.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He,  was  still  alive  in 
848.  He  probably  had  no  children,  and  the  claim  of 
the  counts  of  Erbach,  who  trace  their  descent  from 
him,  and  in  whose  castle  the  coffins  of  Eginhard  and 
his  wife  are  still  shown,  is  probably  unfounded.  The 
reputation  of  Eginhard  rests  chiefly  upon  his  life  of 
Charlemagne  {Vita  et  Convertatio  Ghrionuimi  fmpe- 
ratoru  Karoli  Regit  Magni,  completed  about  820), 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important 
historical  work  of  a  biographical  nature  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It  frequently 
served  as  a  model  for  other  biographies,  and  was  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  school-book.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Pertz  (1829),  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Manumenta  Ger- 
mania  kistorica ;  another  edition,  with  valuable  notes 
and  documentp,  was  published  by  Ideler,  Leben  u.  Wan- 
del  KarV$  des  Grossen  (Gotha,  1839,  2  vols.)  Another 
work,  the  AnruiUs  Regum  Francorum,  Pippinij  Caroli 
Magni^  ffiudottici  ImperatorUj  embraces  the  period 
from  741  to  829  (published  in  Pertz,  Monumenta^  vol. 
i).  The  first  part  (741-788)  is  based  on  the  Annals  of 
I«orsch ;  the  second  part  is  original.  He  also  wrote 
an  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marcellin 
and  St.  Peter  from  Rome  to  his  monasten'  in  Se1i>;en- 
stadt  (Hittoria  trasulaHonis  St.  MarceVini  et  Petri ^  in 
Acta  Sanctorum^  June  2).  His  Epistola,  62  in  num- 
ber, are  also  of  considerable  value  in  a  historical  point 
of  view.  They  are  poblij«hed  in  Weinkens,  Eginhar- 
du9  vindicntus  (Francf.  1714).  Another  work,  LibeUus 
de  adoranda  cruce,  is  lost.  The  French  consider  the 
edition  of  Eginhard'a  works  by  M.  Teulot,  with  a  trans- 
lation and  life  of  Eginhard  (Paris,  1840-43,  2  vols.), 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete. — Cave,  Hist.  Lit.^ 
anno  814 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  flitt.  cent,  viii,  chap,  ii,  note 
48;  Herzoff,  ReaLEncykl,  iii,  725;  Dahl,  Uebtr  Egin^ 
hard  und  Emma  (Darmstadt,  1817).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bg'lall  (Heb.  F.glah\  nba?,  a  heifer,  as  often ; 
Sept.  AiyoX  and  'AyXci),  one  of  David's  wives  during 
his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ith- 
ream  (2  Sam.  iii,  6;  1  Chron.  iii,  8).  B.C.  1045.  In 
both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the 
sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distinguished  by  the 
special  title  of  David's  "  wife."    According  to  the  an- 


cient Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  {fiuad* 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  iii,  5 ;  vi,  23),  she  was  Michal  (q.  v.), 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Ithream.  A  name  of  this  signification  is  common 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  See  also 
Eglatk. 

Eg'la&n (Heb.  Eglagim,  D^^^M,  two jNMMlf ;  Sept. 
'AyaXcf^fVulg.  GaJtUm\  a  place  named  in  Isa.  xv,  8, 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Ek-eolaim  (q.  V.)  of  Eaek.  zlvii,  10.  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  (jOnonuui,  s.  v.  'AyaXXfifi,  AgaUeim)  say  that 
it  still  existed  in  their  day  as  a  village  (AiyaXXti/i), 
eight  miles  south  of  AreopHs,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab.  Exact- 
ly in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  ancient 
Kir-Moab.  A  town  named  Agalla  ('AyoXAa)  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in 
the  country  of  the  Arabians  (^Ant,  xiv,  1,  4).  Some 
have  also  confounded  it  with  Gallim  (q.  v.).  De 
Saulcy  conceives  Eglaim  to  be  the  same  with  a  place 
which  he  names  Wady  Ajerrah^  not  far  north  of  the 
ruins  of  Rabl>ah,  but  on  slender  grounds  {Dead  Sea^  i, 
262,  270).     See  also  Eolath  ;  Eglon  3. 

Eglath  or  Eglah  (q.  v.),  in  the  phrase  rb^9 
rtJ^jV^S,  eglath^  $heli$hiyah\  Isa.  xv,  6;  Jer.  xlviii, 
34, which  literally  signifies  a  heifer  o/'the  third  year; 
Sept.  BafiakiQ  TpuTtit  (but  v.  r.  dyeXia  ^Xioia  in 
Jer.);  Vulg.  vitlda  eontematu;  A.Y.  *'a  heifer  three 
years  old  ;*'  and  so  the  Taigum,  and  most  modem  in- 
terpreters (Hitzig,  Umbreit,  etc.).  Others  (as  Kno- 
bel,  Winer,  etc.)  understand  the  term  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  place  on  the  border  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Horonaim  (q.  v. 
respectively),  and  so  compare  it  with  the  Agalla  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiv,  1,  4)  and  the  Neda  (or  Jecla,  Ni- 
K\a  or  'liicXn)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  5),  which  lay  in  this 
region  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Uebr.  p.  931),  and  with  the 
modem  region  Ajlun  north  of  Jabbok  (Abulfeda,  Sgr, 
18, 93 ;  Robinson,  Research,  iii,  App.  p.  162),  as  the  last 
name  has  in  Arab,  the  same  signification  as  the  Heb. 
See  EoLAiM. 

Eglinus,  Raphakl.,  also  called  Iconios,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  horn  at  RUssicon,  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich,  Dec.  28, 1559.  After  stud- 
ying theology  at  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Basel,  he  for 
some  time  taught  school  at  Senders,  in  the  Veltltn 
(now  part  of  Lombardy) ;  but,  with  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  had  to  leave  this  place  in  1586.  After 
working  for  some  time  as  teacher  and  "  diaconns**  in 
Winterscheid,  and  as  ^*  psMlagogus*'  at  the  college  of 
the  alumni  at  Zurich,  he  was,  in  1592,  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  city.  Be- 
coming absorbed  in  the  study  of  theosophy  and  alche- 
my, he  spent  his  whole  property  in  experiments,  and 
in  1601  had  to  flee  on  account  of  debts  which  he  had 
contracted.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
he  obtained,  however,  permission  to  return,  and  an 
honorable  dismission.  He  went  to  Cassel,  where  land- 
gprave  Moritz,  himself  a  great  friend  of  alchemy,  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  at  the  court  school,  and  later, ' 
June  13, 1 606,  professor  of  theolog}'  at  Marburg.  From 
the  theological  faculty  of  this  university  he  received, 
in  1607,  the  title  of  D.D.  Subsequently  Moritz  also 
appointed  him  court  preacher  at  Marburg.  He  died 
May  20, 1622.  Eglinus  was  one  of  the  first  Reformed 
theologians  in  Hespe  where  landgrave  Moritz  and  his 
successors  endeavored  to  supplant  Lutheranism  by  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  his  creed 
a  number  of  small  essays,  the  most  important  of  which 
relate  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  in  whom  the  German  reformed  theology 
became  more  scholastic  in  its  character,  and  was 
merged  in  the  stricter  Calvinistic  tendency.  In  1618 
Eglinus  wrote  an  apology  of  the  Rosicrucians,  of 
which  association  he  had  become  an  active  member. 
He  also  wrote  several  books  on  alcbymy  and  on  the 
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ApoealypM.  A  comiileCe  list  of  his  works  is  given  by 
Strieder,  Grumdlage  zu  eimr  hem,  GtUhrten-Uttch, — 
Heppe,  in  Herzog,  Beal-Eticjfklcpddie,  xiz,  456 ;  Ha- 
gcniMtch,  Hiiiory  of  Doctriaet  (edited  by  Smith),  ii, 
175.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eg'lon  (Heb.  EgUm*,  "p^^l?,  place  of  hei/en,  q.  d. 
vitulme),  the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  of  two  places. 

1.  ((kpt.  'EyXw/i,  Josephus  'EyAcav^Vnlgate  EgUm,') 
An  early  king  of  the  Moabites  ( Jadg.  iii,  12  sq.),  who, 
aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites,  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  took  *^  the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jeri- 
cho (Josephus).  B.C.  1527.  Here  he  built  himself  a 
palace  (Josephns,  Ant,  v,  4, 1  sq.),  and  continued  for 
eighteen  years  to  oppress  tiie  children  of  Israel,  who 
paid  him  tribate  (Josephus).  Whether  he  resided  at 
Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer 
months  (Judg.  iii,  20 ;  Josephus),  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  fiuniliar  intimacy  (vitvqOrn^  Josephus,  not 
Jud);.)  with  £hnd,  a  young  Israelite  (vcaviap ,  Jose- 
phus) who  lived  in  Jericho  (Josephus,  not  Jndg.), 
snd  wbo»  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Eglon  subdued 
the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  southern 
tribes  on  this  side  the  river,  and  made  Jericho  the 
seat,  or  one  of  the  seals,  of  his  government.  This 
sabjecllon  to  a  power  always  present  must  have  been 
more  galling  to  the  Israelites  than  any  they  had 
previously  suiTered.  At  length  (B.C.  ']609)  they 
were  delivered,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ehud, 
who  slew  the  Moabitish  lung  (Judg.  iii,  12-^).  See 
£hui>. 

2.  (Sept.  'EyXw/i  v.  r.  AtXri/i,  but  in  Josh,  x,  'OSdX- 
Xo/i;  Vulgate  EgUmy  Afflon.")  A  city  in  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judah,  near  Lachish  (Josh,  xv,  39),  formerly 
one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (xii,  12).  Its 
Amoritish  king  Debir  (q.  v.)  formed  a  confederac}' 
with  the  neighboring  princes  to  assist  Adoni-zedek, 
king  of  Jemaalem,  in  attacking  Gibeon,  because  that 
city  iiad  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X,  3,  4).  Joshua  met  the  confederated  kings 
near  Gibeon  and  routed  them  (Josh,  x,  11).  Eglon 
was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x,  34, 
35).  Eosebius  and  Jerome  (Onomagt.  s.  v.  'EyXiufi, 
Eglon)  erroneously  identify  it  with  OdoUam  or  Adul- 
LAM  (q.  v.),  and  say  it  was  still  "a  large  village,*'  ten 
B.  miles  (Jerome,  twelve)  east  of  Eleuthempulis,  being 
mi»led  by  the  unaccountable  reading  of  the  Sept.  as 
above.  On  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza, 
nine  miles  from  the  former  and  twelve  from  the  lat- 
ter, are  the  ruins  otAjlan,  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eglon  (Robinson,  JRe$earche§,  ii,  892).  The  site 
is  now  completely  desolate.  The  ruins  are  mere  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish,  strewn  over  a  low,  white  mound 
(Porter,  Handb.  for  Syria,  p.  262).  The  absence  of 
more  imposing  remains  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
private  bouses,  like  those  of  Damascus,  were  built  of 
san-dried  bricks ;  and  the  temples  and  fortifications  of 
the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the  district,  which  soon 
crumbles  away.  A  large  mound  of  rubbish,  strewn 
with  stones  and  pieces  of  pottery,  is  all  we  can  now 
fxpect  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  in  this  plain 
(Van  de  Velde,  Narrative^  ii,  188 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Boot,  ii,  366). 

3.  Another  important  place  of  thia  name  O^b^?), 
Bccording  to  Schwarz  (^Paiftt.  p.  235),  is  mentioned  in 
Talmudical  authorities  as  situated  within  the  bounds 
of  Gad.  He  identifiea  it  with  the  present  villa  ge  Ajhtn^ 
one  mile  east  of  Kulat  er-Robud,  or  Wady  Rejib,  which 
runs  parallel  with  Jebel  Ajlun  on  the  south  (see  Rol)- 
insoa's  Map^  and  comp.  Researchet^  ii,  121).  The  vil- 
lage is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  rivulet  Jenne, 
•ad  contains  notbioK  remarkable  except  a  few  ancient 
nosqaea  (Borckhaidt,  Sgtn'a,  p.  266). 

Bgoiam.    See  Selfuhness. 

^'STPt  (or,  more  strictly,  ^ff^,  since  the  word 


is  hot  Anglicized  fhmi  the  Or.  and  Lat  Aiyvrroc^ 
^^EffypUu),  a  region  important  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  more  closely  identified  with  Bible  incidents  than 
any  other,  except  the  Holy  Land  itself.  For  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  harmony  between  Scripture  history  and 
the  latest  results  of  E^'ptological  research  (Brugscb, 
Au8  dem  Orient,  Berl.  lt$64),  see  Yolck  in  the  Ihrpater 
ZeiUchrift,  1867,  ii,  art.  2. 

I.  Name$. — ^The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Heb. 
Bible  is  Mizraim,  tt7^^^,  AfiUra'yim  (or,  more  fuUy, 
"  the  land  of  Mizraim'*).  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual, 
and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x,  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Hani,  some  conclude  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Hum.  See  Mizraim.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  conntiy 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Del- 
ta and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor, 
^i:S^,  Maitor\  also  occurs  (2  Kings  xix,  24;  Isa. 
XXX vii,  26;  perhaps  as  a  proper  name  in  Isa.  xix,  6; 
Mic.  vii,  12 ;  A.  V.  always  as  an  appellative,  **  liesieged 
city,'*  etc.),  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
EfQ-pt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country ;  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
,  See  Mazor.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Isa.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv,l,  15),  even  if  we  adopt 
'  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to  be  in  the^e 
i  places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor,  by  no  means 
r  proves  that,  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of  Eg^'pt,  Mizraim, 
or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  of 
a  part  of  a  country  by  the  same  term  as  the  whole  is 
very  usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  This  designa- 
tion, at  all  events,  is  sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indis- 
criminately, and  was  by  the  later  Arabs  extended  to 
the  entire  countr\\  Josephus  {Ani,  i,  6,  2)  says  that 
all  those  who  inhabit  the  countr}'  call  it  Afestre  (MtV- 
rp?7),  and  the  Egyptians  Mestrofonn  (Miorpaior).  The 
natives  of  Modern  Egypt  invariably  designate  it  by 
the  name  Mitr,  evidently  cognate  with  its  ancient 
Heb.  appellation  (Hackett's  Itluttra.  ff  Scrtpture,  p. 
120). 

Eg^-pt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  cn  y^Vi, "  the  knd 
of  Ham"  (Psa.  cv,  23,  27;  comp.  Ixxviii,  51),  refer- 
ring to  the  son  of  Noah.  See  Ham.  Occasionally 
(Psa.  Ixxxvti,  4;  Ixxxix,  10;  Isa.  11,  9)  it  is  poetical- 
ly st>'led  Ba'hah,  nn^,  i.  e.  "the  proud"  or  •*mso- 
lent."    See  Rahab.    The  common  ancient  Egyptian 


name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 


KEM,  which  was  probably  pronounced  Chem ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEM  I  (Bru^^h,  Geoffraphitche  Insckrif- 
ten,  i,  73,  No.  362) ;  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  Chami  or 
Chiemi  (Merophitic),  KemA  or  K'em%  (Sahidic),  and  Kind 
(Bashmuric).  This  nbme  signifies,  alike  in  the  an- 
cient language  and  in  Coptic,  '^  black,"  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  account  of 
the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp.  Plutarch,  i>e  /a. 
et  Orir,  c.  83).  It  would  veem,  however,  to  l)e  rather 
a  representative  of  the  original  Heb.  name  Ham  (i.  e. 
Cham),  which  likewise  in  the  Sheroitic  languages  de- 
notes sun-humty  as  a  characteristic  of  African  tribes. 
The  other  hierogl^'phic  names  of  Eg}'pt  appear  to  be 
of  a  poetical  character. 

The  Greek  and  European  name  (ji  A'tyvvroQ,  ^gyp- 
tus\  Egypt,  is  of  uncertain  origin  and  signification 
(Champollion,  VEgjpe,  i,  77).  It  appears,  howev- 
er, to  have  some  etymological  connection  with  the 
modem  name  Copt,  and  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
'Mand  of  the  Copts*'  (thf*  prefix  at-  being  perhaps  for 
ma=yaia  or  yff).  In  llon-er  the  Kile  is  sometimes 
(Odyi.  iv,  851,  855;  xiv,  257,  258)  called  Egypt  (Al- 
ywrroj). 
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II.  Extent  and  Population, — E^rypt  occupies  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  between  N.  lat.  31°  37' 
and  24°  1',  and  E.  long.  27°  13'  and  84°  12'.  On  the 
£.  it  18  bounded  by  Palestine,  IdumsBaf  Arabia  Petnea, 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  On  the  W.,  the  moving  sands 
of  the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the  traces  of  all 
political  or  phy^sical  limits.     Inhabited  Egypt,  how- 


ever, is  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  hav- 
ing a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  is  enclosed 
on  both  sides  by  a  range  of  hills :  the  chain  on  the 
eastern  side  disappears  at  Mokattam,  that  on  the  west 
extends  to  the  sea.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  always 
been  very  nealy  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix,  10; 
XXX,  6),  according  to  the  obviously  correct  rendering 
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Langttad*  J  at  of  Qveaawich 


Kgypt  under  the  Komans. 


(eee  Miodol).  the  whole  coantiy  is  spoken  of  as  ex- 
tending from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  tlie 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
%}'|)t  seems,  however,  to  have  always  been  held,  ex- 
cept by  the  modem  geographers,  to  include  no  more 
than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limits  we  have  specified.  The  deserts  were  at  all 
times  wholly  different  from  Ae  valley,  and  their  tribes 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  Sy- 
ene,  now  Aswan,  is  also  assigned  by  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian writers  as  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt.  Here 
the  Nile  issnes  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the  cataract.«, 
and  enters  Egypt  proper.  The  length  of  the  country, 
therefore,  in  a  direct  line,  is  466  geop^phical  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  valley  between  Aswan  and  the 
D^Ita  is  reiy  unequal ;  in  some  places  the  inundations 
of  the  river  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  in 
other  parts  there  remains  a  strip  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
hreadth,  which  the  water  never  covers,  and  which  is 
therefore  always  dry  and  barren.  Originally  the  name 
^SSpt  designated  only  this  valley  and  the  Delta ;  but 


at  a  later  period  it  came  to  include  also  the  region  be- 
tween this  and  the  Red  Sea  from  Berenice  to  Suez,  a 
strong  and  mountainous  tract,  with  only  a  few  spots 
fit  for  tillage,  but  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  in- 
cluded also,  at  this  time,  the  adjacent  desert  on  the 
west,  as  far  as  to  the  oases,  those  fertile  and  inhabit- 
ed islands  in  the  ocean  of  sand.  The  name  Delta^ 
alHO,  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  districts  between 
Pelusium  and  the  border  of  Palestine,  and  Arabia 
Petraea ;  and  on  the  west  it  included  the  adjacent  tract 
as  far  as  to  the  great  deserts  of  Libya  and  Barca,  a 
region  of  sand  of  three  days*  journey  east  and  west, 
and  as  many  north  and  south. 

EiT^'pt,  in  the  extensive  sense,  contains  115,200 
square  geographical  miles,  yet  it  has  only  a  superfi- 
cies of  about  0582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil, 
which  the  Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize. 
This  computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well 
as  sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more 
than  about  5626  square  miles.    Anciently  2735  square 
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mQes  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295  square 
miles.  These  computations  are  those  of  Colonel  Ja- 
cotin  and  M.  Est^ve,  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  great  French  work  (petcription  de  VEgypte, 
2d  ed.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  p.  101  sq.).  They  must  be  very 
nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calculated  the  extent  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  A.D.  1375-6  to  be  5500  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's  Abd-AUaHf, 
He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but  since 
then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed  (Mrs. 
Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i,  85).  The  chidf  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  surface  in  the  times 
before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the  long  valley 
through  which  flowed  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Ked  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and  that  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  perhaps  extended  further  north  than  at  present. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  inliabitants,  nothing  very 
definite  is  known.  Its  fertility  would  doubtless  give 
birth  to  and  support  a  teeming  population.  In  very 
remote  times  as  many  as  8,000,000  souls  are  said  to 
have  lived  on  its  soil.  In  the  days  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Yolney  made 
the  number  2,300,000.  A  late  government  estimate  is 
8,200,000,  which  seems  to  have  beien  somewhat  below 
the  fact  (BowHng's  Report  on  Egypt  and  CctndiOy  p.  4). 
Accort^ing  to  the  census  taken  in  1882,  the  inhabitants 
number  6,8I7,'265  in  Egypt  proper.  The  Copts  are 
estimated  at  300,000,  the  Bedouins  being  the  most 
in  number.  Seven  eights  of  the  entire  population 
are  native  Mohammedans.  In  Alexandria,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  scarcely  40,000  inhabitants 
were  counted,  whereas  at  present  that  city  contains 
300,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  Arabs  and  half  Euro- 
peans. The  nationality  of  the  latter  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  as  follows  (the  figures  represent  thou- 
sands) :  Greeks,  25 ;  Italians,  18 ;  French,  16 ;  Anglo- 
Maltese,  13 ;  Syrians  and  natives  of  the  Levant,  12 ; 
Germans  and  Swiss,  10 ;  various,  6.  Cairo,  the  cap- 
ital, contains  upwards  of  400,000  inhabitants ;  with- 
in its  walls  are  140  schools,  more  than  400  mosques, 
1166  caf6s,  65  public  baths,  and  11  bazars.  The  other 
towns  of  importance,  from  their  population,  are,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  Damietta,  45,000;  Rosetta,  20,000;  and 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Syout,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
numbering  20,000  souls. 

III.  Geographical  />.'rutbnjr.r— Under  the  Pharaohs 
Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  *^  the  two 
regions"  TA-TI?  called  respectively  "the  Southern 
Region"  TA-RES,  and  **the  Northern  Region"  TAME- 
H  IT.  There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of  Lower 
Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the  pthent. 
The  sovereign  had  a  special  title  as  ruler  of  each  re- 
gion: of  Upper  Egj'pt  he  was  SUTEN,  "king,"  and 
of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  "  bee,"  the  two  combmed 
forming  the  common  titie  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  in- 
itial sign  of  the  former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  il- 
lustrates what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion in  Palestine  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
Pharaohs  and  Egypt  (1  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
6 ;  Ezck.  xxix,  6) :  the  latter  name  may  throw  light 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  king  of  Eg}'pt  to  a  fly,  and 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Isa.  vii,  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  be- 
fore Lower  Eg\'pt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former 
in  the  pshent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  sub- 
sequent times  the  same  division  continued.  Manetho 
speaks  of  it  (ap.  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  i,  14),  and  under 
the  Ptolemies  it  still  prevailed.  In  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Heptanomis  and  the  Thebals,  making  altogether 
three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usuaL    The  Thebals 


extended  flrom  the  first  cataract  at  Phils  to  Hennopo- 
lis,  the  Heptanomis  from  Hermopolis  to  the  point  where 
the  Delta  begins  to  form  itself.  About  A.D.  400  Egypt 
was  divided  into  four  provinces,  Augustamnica  Prima 
and  Secunda,  and  ^gyptns  Prima  and  Secunda.  Tha 
Heptanomis  was  called  Arcadia,  from  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  and  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Thebals. 

From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  subdivided  into 
noma  (HESPU,  sing.  HESP),  each  one  of  which  had 
its  special  objects  of  worship.  The  monuments  show 
that  this  division  was  as  old  as  the  earlier  pait  of  the 
'twelfth  dynasty,  which  began  cir.  B.C.  1900.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  86  in  number  (^Diod.  Sic,  i, 
54;  Strabo,  xvii,  1).  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46;  afterwards  they  were  further  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 
In  the  Sept  version,  indeed,  nsbp^  (Isa.  xix,  2)  Is 
rendered  by  vofioq^  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  trans* 
laUng  it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three4cingdoms 
in  the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  (q.  v.)  and  Caph- 
tor  (q.  V.) ;  the  former  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  the  latter  was  evidentiy  so,  and  must 
be  represented  by  the  Coptite  nome,  although  no  doubt 
of  greater  extent.  The  division  into  nomes  was  more 
or  less  maintained  till  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens. 
Egypt  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  system  of  geographical  arrange- 
ment, are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons 
(Bowring^s  Report), 

IV.  Surface,  Climate,  etc, — ^The  general  appearance 
of  the  country  cannot  have  greatiy  changed  since  the 
days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was  always  a  vast  level 
plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly  watered  than 
now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous  canals, 
while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egj'pt  must  have 
suffered  still  less  alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the 
rushes  must  have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they 
have  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on 
either  side.  Thus  the«plain  of  Jordan,  before  the  cit- 
!  ies  were  destroyed,  was,  we  read,  "well  watered  every- 
where" ....  "[even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii,  10).  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  is  remarleably  uniform.  The  Delta  is  a  richly- 
cultivated  plain,  varied  only  by  the  mounds  of  ancient 
cities  and  occasional  groves  of  palms.  Other  trees  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  valley  in  Upper  Ejrypt  is  also 
richly  cultivated.  It  is,  however,  very  narrow,  and 
shut  in  by  low  hills,  rarely  higher  than  300  feet,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  cliffs  fW>m  the  river,  and  are 
not  often  steep.  They,  in  fiict,  form  the  iMirder  of  the 
desert  on  either  side,  and  the  valley  seems  to  have 
been,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  a  table-land  of  rock.  The 
valley  is  rarely  more  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  or  dull 
green  color  of  the  great  river,  the  tints  of  the  bare 
yellow  rocks,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  always 
form  a  pleasant  view,  and  often  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  resting  upon 
desert  sands ;  hence  this  country'  owes  its  existence, 
fertilit}%  and  beauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual  over- 
flow is  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  country  around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  is  highly 
picturesque ;  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
the  Delta,  are  exceedingly  uniform  and  monotonous. 
The  prospect,  however,  is  extremely  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  the  middle  of  the 
spring  season,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  one  sees  noth- 
ing but  a  gray  and  dusty  soil,  so  full  of  cracks  and 
1  chasms  that  he  can  hardly  pass  along.    At  the  time 
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of  the  avtamnBl  equinox,  the  whole  covntry  presents 
nothing  but  an  immeasurable  surface  of  redcUsh  or  yeU 
lovish  water,  out  of  which  rise  date-trees,  villages, 
tnd  narrow  dams,  which  serve  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication. After  the  waters  have  retreated,  which  usu- 
ally remain  only  a  short  time  at  this  height,  you  see, 
till  the  end  of  autumn,  only  a  black:  and  slimy  mud. 
But  in  winter  nature  puts  on  all  her  splendor.  In 
this  season,  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  new  vege- 
tation, the  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, exceed  everything  that  is  known  in  the  most 
celebrated  parts  of  the  European  continent ;  and  Egypt 
is  then,  irom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  noth- 
ing but  a  beautiful  garden,  a  verdant  meadow,  a  field 
sown  with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain  in  the 


The  climate  is  very  equable,  and,  to  those  who  can 
bear  great  heat,  also  healthy ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  unwholesome  tracts 
of  salt  marsh  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Bain  seldom 
fills  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Thebes  a  storm  will  occur,  perhaps,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends 
npcm  rain  or  showers.  This  absence  of  rain  is  men- 
tioned in  Dent,  (xi,  10, 11)  as  rendering  artificial  irri- 
gation necessary,  unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in 
Zech.  (ziv,  18)  as  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  at- 
mosphere is  clear  and  shining;  a  shade  is  not  easily 
foand.  Though  rain  fidls  even  in  the  winter  months 
very  rarely,  it  is  not  altogether  wanting,  as  was  once 
believed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  still  more  un- 
freqoent,  and  are  so  completely  divested  of  their  ter- 
rilk  qoalitiee  that  the  Egyptians  never  associate  with 
them  the  idea  of  destructive  force.  Showers  of  hail 
descending  from  the  hills  of  Syria  are  sometimes 
known  to  reach  the  confines  of  Eg}*pt.  The  forma- 
tion of  ice  is  very  uncommon.  Dew  is  produced  in 
great  abundance.  The  wind  blows  finm  the  north 
from  Hay  to  September,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
east,  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  floctnates  till 
the  close  of  April.  The  southerly  vernal  winds,  trav- 
ersing the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  are  rooet  changeable 
85  well  as  moat  unhealthy.  They  form  the  simoom  or 
samieL,  and  have  proved  fatal  to  caravans  and  even  to 
armiea  (View  of  Afiidtnt  and  Modem  Egypt^  Edin.  Cab. 
Library). 

Egypt  has  been  visited  at  all  ages  by  severe  pesti- 
lences, but  it  cannot  be  determined  that  any  of  those 
of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
pUgue.    The  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians  are 
threatened,  in  Zech.  (1.  c.)  is  described  by  a  word, 
i^Efk^,  which  is  not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence 
of  their  country  (see  ver.  12).     See  Botch.     Cutane- 
eus  disorders,  which  have  always  been  very  prevalent 
in  Ejzypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the 
country  (Dent,  vii,  15 ;  xxviii,  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Exod.  XV,  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
plague  of  boils),  and  as  punishments  to  the  Israelites 
in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  they  obeyed  they 
were  to  be  preserved  fh>m  them.     The  Egyptian  cal- 
vmny  that  made  the  Israelites  a  body  of  lepers  and 
unclean  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the 
traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho 
»hown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in  its  main  fhcts,  which 
<Wpend  upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     Famines  are 
frf^ent,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of 
the  Fatimite  caliphate  El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to 
have  been  even   more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
Hosqnitoea,  locusts,  frogs,  together  with  the  small-pox 
sad  leprosy,  are  the  great  evUs  of  the  country.     Oph- 
thalmia is  also  very  prevalent     See  Disbasr. 

y.  Tie  ^ife.— -Egypt  is  the  bnd  of  the  Nile,  the 
country  thtongh  which  that  river  flows  from  the  island 
of  PhQft,  sitoated  just  above  the  Cataracto  of  Syene, 
«n  latliO  I'  36",  to  Damietta,  in  81°  86'  N.,  where 


its  principal  stream  pours  itself  into  the  Mediterraneanr 
Sea.  In  lat.  80°  15'  the  Nile  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  that 
springs  somewhat  higher  up,  forms  the  Delta,  so  called 
from  its  memblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  At  Khar- 
tum, 160  miles  north  of  Senn&r,  the  Nile  forks  into  two 
rivers,  called  Bahr  el-Abiad  and  Bahr  el-Azrak,  or  the 
white  and  blue  river,  the  former  flowing  from  the  west, 
the  latter  Arom  the  east.  The  blue  river  is  the  smaller 
of  these,  but  it  possesses  the  same  fertilizing  qualities 
as  the  Nile,  and  is  of  the  same  color.  The  sources  of 
this  river  were  discovered  by  Bruce ;  those  of  the 
white  river  were,  until  quite  recently,  undiscovered. 
They  are  now  known  to  flow  from  lakes  situated 
among  the  monntains  south  of  the  equator  (Beke, 
ScUreeM  of  the  NUe^  Lend.  1860).  Most  ancient  writers 
mention  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  beginning  from  the 
east :  1,  Pelusiac  or  Bubastic ;  2,  Saitic  or  Tanitic ;  8, 
Mendesian ;  4,  Bucolic  or  Phatmetic  (now  of  Damiet- 
ta) ;  5,  Sebennytic ;  6,  Bolbitine  (now  of  Rosetta) ;  7, 
Canopic  or  Heracleotic. 

The  NHe  U  caUed  in  the  Bible  Shichor',  y^XX^t,  oi 
"the  black  (river);"  also  Yeoi^\  I'lK^  IX^,  "the  riv- 
er."  As  to  the  phrases  0^^X73  *in3,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  and  D^^XT?  bm,  "the  brook  of  Egypt,"  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  Nile  should  be  so  specified; 
and  bns  or  "nns  here  more  probably  denotes  a  moun- 
tain stream,  usually  dry,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  near  the  modem  £I-Arish  (Num.  xxxiv,  5 ; 
Josh,  xiii,  3,  etc.).  See  Egypt,  Riveb  of.  Some 
have  thought  that  7na  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
Nile ;  others  have  been  anxious  to  find  it  in  the  San- 
scrit J^t/o,  which  means  dark  blue.  The  Indus  is 
called  Nil-ab,  or  "the  blue  river;"  the  Sutlej  also  is 
known  as  "the  blue  river."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Low  Nile  was  painted  blue  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  river  is  turbid  and  reddish  throughout  the 
year,  and  turns  grenn  about  the  time  when  the  signs 
of  rising  commence,  but  not  long  after  becomes  red 
and  very  turbid.  The  Coptic  word  is  iom^  "sea," 
which  corresponds  to  the  Arab  name  for  it,  hahr^  prop- 
erly sea ;  thus  Nahnm  iii,  8,  "  Populous  No  (Thebes), 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea."  In  Egyptian  the  Nile 
bora  the  sacred  appellation  HAPI,  or  HAPI-MU, 
"the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Eg}'pt 
was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles,  HA- 
PI.RES,"the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HAPI-MEHIT, 
"  the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to 
the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common 
appellation  is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  "the  river,"  which 
may  be  comparad  with  the  Heb.  Yedr, 

The  inundation,  HAPI-UR,  "  great  Nile,"  or  "  high 
Nile,"  fertilizes  and  sustains  the  oountiy,  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing,  a  very  low  inundation  or 
failure  of  rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile 
was  on  this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the 
plague  in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood, 
while  injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Exod. 
vii,  21 ;  Psa.  cv,  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
al)out  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is  at- 
tained alwut  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months.  During 
this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the  highest,  the 
river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid  waters,  and 
spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks  over  the  whole 
valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos,  speaking  of  the 
ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says  that  "  the  land .  . . 
shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the  flood  [river]  of  Egypt" 
(viii,  8 ;  ix,  6).  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  allu- 
vial matter,  both'  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  are  gradually  raised.  The  river  proceeds  in  its 
current  uniformly  and  quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  an  hour,  always  deep  enough  ibr 
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navigation.  Its  water  is  osually  blae,  but  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  brick-red  during  the  period  of  its  overflow. 
It  is  salubrious  for  drinking,  meriting  tlie  encomiums 
which  it  has  so  abundantly  received.  On  the  river 
the  land  is  wholly  dependent.  If  the  Nile  does  not 
rise  a  sufficient  height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not  fam- 
ine, ensue.  An  elevation  of  sixteen  cubits  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Such, 
however,  is  the  regularity  of  nature,  and  such  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  that  for  thousands  of  years,  with 
but  few  and  partial  exceptions,  these  inundations  have 
in  essential  particulars  been  the  same.  The  waters 
of  the  stream  are  conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  by  canals  when  natural  channels  fail.  Dur- 
ing the  overflow  the  land  is  literally  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted  with  islands.  Wher- 
ever the  waters  reach  abundance  springs  forth.  The 
cultivator  has  scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  scatter  the 
seed.  No  wonder  that  a  river  whose  waters  are  so 
grateful,  salubrious,  and  beneflcial  should  in  days  of 
ignorance  have  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship, 
and  that  it  is  still  revered  and  beloved.     See  Nile. 

VI.  Geology. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egy^t  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley,  above 
which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river  to  present 
the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is  lipiestone  as  far 
as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where  sandstone  begins.  The 
First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river's  bed. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely 
exceed  300  feet  in  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Jebel  Gharib,  which  rises  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt, 
breccia,  and  porph3'ry  from  others  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert between  the  Thebais  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  geologi- 
cal change  has,  it  is  thought,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus. 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile: 
Upper  Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve  miles  across, 
and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Ancient- 
ly there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen  (q.  v.),  now  called 
Wady  Tumeilat:  this  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  To  the  south,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis 
now  called  the  Feyum,  the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  con- 
nected with  the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

VII.  Agriculture^  etc.  —  The  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  the  country.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been  densely 
populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inhabitants,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  then  much  exter- 
nal trnflic.  In  such  a  climate  the  wants  of  man  iire 
few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  necessarv  food.  Even 
the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bondage  did  "eat  freely" 
the  fish,  and  the  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  country, 
and  ever  afterwards  they  longed  to  return  to  the*  idle 
plenty  of  a  land  where  even  now  starvation  is  un- 
known. The  contrast  of  the  present  state  of  Eg^'pt 
with  its  former  prosperity  is  more  to  be  a8crii>ed  to  polit- 
ical than  to  physical  causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial 
lakes  and  ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds 
and  other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  com- 
merce, and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  Land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for 
pasture, "  the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvil,  6, 11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered,  so  as  scarcely  to  be 


distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that  the^ 
predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received  a  literal 
fulfilment  (see  especially  Isa.  xix,  6-10),  yet  this  hss 
not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression  of  nature,  but 
because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed,  has  lost  all 
strength  and  energy.  The  population  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  now  fit  for  cul- 
ture, and  long  oppression  has  taken  from  it  the  power 
and  the  will  to  aidvance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.     As  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  And  that  when  the 
produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  natural  re- 
source.    In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently  the 
granary — at  least  during  famines — of  the  nations 
around  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  comp.  Exod.  xvi,  8 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  XV,  9,  2).-   'J'he  inundation,  as  taking  the  place 
of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of  agricidtore 
peculiar ;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the  time 
of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  principle.     We 
read  of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sow- 
edst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs :  but  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and] 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven'*  (Deut.  xi,  10, 
11).     Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a  laborious 
work.    The  monuments  do  not  afford  a  representation 
of  the  supposed  machine.     That  now  called  the  shh- 
duf,  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  buctcet  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer  is  aideil 
by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket,  is  depictc«i, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  common  means  of  artifi- 
cial irrigation  (q.  v.).     There  are  detailed  picturea  of 
breaking  up  the  earth,  or  plouv:hing,  sowing,  harvest, 
threshing,  and  storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.     See 
Agriculture.     The  threshing  was  simply  treading 
out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp.  Deut.  xxv,  4). 
The  processes  of  agriculture  began  as  soon  as  the  wa- 
ter of  the  inundation  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  about  a 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (Exod.  ix,  81,  32) 
Vines  were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were 
several  different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Ma- 
reotic,  was  famous  among  the  Romans.     Of  other 
fruit-trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.     The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  Uy  irrigation.     See  Gar- 
den ;  Vineyard.     On  the  tenure  of  land  much  light 

is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph.  Before  the  fam- 
ine each  city  and  large  village — ^for  *1^5  must  be  held 
to  have  a  wider  signification  than  our  **  city"—,  had  its 
field  (Gen.  xli,  48);  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh 
all  the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange 
for  food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii,  20-26). 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  ex- 
plicit, seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards 
in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
lands  may  have  been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or 
for  life.  The  temples  had  lands  which  of  course  -were 
inalienable.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  landn 
Itelonged  to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and 
the  soldiers  (i,  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
hut  were  supported  by  the  crown  lands,  and  occupied 
them  for  the  time  as  their  own.     See  Land. 

The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  ancient- 
ly of  high  importance,  especiall}'  for  their  fisheries 
and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  large  fish- 
eries, which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its  islands 
and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  independent 
Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.    Lake  Moeria,  anciently  so 
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cekfanted,  was  an  artificial  lake  between  Beni-Suweif 
tod  Medinet  el-Feyum.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the 
neif^hboring  country,  and  its  fisheries  yielded  a  great 
Rveooe.  See  Aholixo.  It  is  now  entirely  dried 
Dp.  The  canals  are  now  &r  lera  nameroos  than  of 
old«  and  many  of  them  are  choked  and  comparatively 
ueless.  The  Bjhr  Yi^uf,  or  **  river  of  Joseph'* — not 
the  patriarch,  but  the  famous  saltan  Yusuf  8alah-ed> 
deeo,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near 
the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending 
northward  from  Farshut  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little 
below  Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  very 
andeat  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  an- 
tiqaity  of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  connected 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

VIII.  BotoJiy.— The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few 
trees.  There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except 
of  date-palma,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberr}*- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads 
or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban  palm 
grows  in  the  Thebals,  generally  in  clumps.  All  these, 
except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree,  were  snciently 
common  in  the  country.  The  two  kinds  of  palm  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and  aca- 
cia-wood are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  are  the  date, 
}nape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pcmegranate,  banana,  many 
kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olivo ;  and  there  are  many 
others  less  common  or  important.  These  were  also  of 
old  produced  in  the  country.  Anciently  gardens  seem 
to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have  been  elabo- 
rately planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees  and  shmbs. 
Now  horticulture  is  neglected,  although  the  modem 
inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  prede- 
cesamrs.  The  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds  and  ex- 
cellent, and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people. 
Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  their  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but 
never  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  they  **  sat  by  the  flesh-pots"  (Exod.  xvi,  3),  seem 
as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetables  and  fhiits, 
as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Egypt.  '*  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat 
ia  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  (Num.  xi,  4, 
5).  The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
XXV,  M\  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cab- 
bages, gourds,  cucumbers,  the  toniuto,  and  the  egg- 
fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The  most  im- 
portant field-produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat ;  af- 
ter it  must  be  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and,  among 
the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  same  is  the  case ;  but  maize,  rice,  oats, 
clnver,  the  sugar-cane,  roaes,  (he  tobacco-plant,  hemp, 
snd  cotton,  must  be  added,  some  of  which  are  not  in- 
dit^enoa*.  Tn  the  account  of  the  plague  of  hail  four 
kinds  of  field-prodnce  are  mentioned — flax,  barley, 
wheat,  and  P  wQ3  (Exod.  ix,  81,  82),  which  is  various- 
ly rendered  in  the  A.V.  "rye'*  (1.  c),  "spelt"  (Isa. 
Txviii,25),and  "  fitches"  (Isa.  xxviii,27).  It  is  doubt- 
ed  whether  the  last  be  a  cereal  or  a  leguminous  prod- 
uct: we  incline  to  the  former  opinion.     See  Rte. 

It  ia  clear  fmm  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and 
of  ancient  writers  that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more 
common  m  ¥^^t  than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus 
is  almoet  or  quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  com- 
mon and  most  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of 
its  stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  fiimous  paper 
wa»  manofmctured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  ndther  of  which,  however,  can 
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be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.  (1.) 
The  mother  of  Moses  made  Kiaft  rSH,  **  an  ark"  or 
"skiflT*  "of  papyrus,"  to  which  to  put  her  child  (Exod. 
ii,  8),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messengers  sent  apparently 
fh>m  farthest  Ethiopia  in  K^h'^^bs,  "  vessels  of  papy- 
rus" (xviii,  2),  in  both  which  cases  MCA  must  mean 
papyrus,  although  it  would  seem  in  other  places  to 
signify  "  reeds"  generically.  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies, 
"  The  papyrus-reeds  (n'ns)  In  the  river  ("^i»7),  on  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown] 
in  the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix,  7).  Gesenius  renders 
n'n?  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  fVom  the  fact  that  little 
grass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Eg>'pt,  and 
that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  in- 
stead of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been 
in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  nuist  mean 
some  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other  water- 
plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  away,  and  utter- 
ly disappear.  Like  the  fisheries  and  the  flax  men- 
tioned with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  commerce  of  ancient  Egj'pt  In  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend  anything  but  the 
papyrus.     See  Paper  Reed. 

The  marine  and  fluvial  product  Ti^O,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  Cl^O'D]^,  will  be  noticed  under 
i  Red  Sea.     The  lotus  was  anciently  the  £svorite  flow- 
er, and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among 
the  Greek  and  Arabs :  it  is  now  very  rare. 

IX.  Zooiogy, — Anciently  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pas- 
toral country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
m  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely 
any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks. 
The  Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world  (Aristot.  Jii$t,  Anim.  viii,  28). — Horses  abound- 
ed (1  Kings  X,  28) ;  hence  the  ure  of  war-chariots  in 
fight  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45),  and  the  celebrity 
of  Egyptian  charioteers  (Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  15). 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  countr}*  were  in 
repute  among  the  neighboring  nations,  who  purchased 
them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  f^'pt.  Thus  it  is 
I  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel:  **He  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you.  Ye 
shall  hencefoith  return  no  more  that  way'*  (Deut. 
xvii,  16),  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
"  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yam:  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam 
at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of 
Eg3*pt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and  a 
horse  for  a  hundred  and  fifty;  and  so  for  all  the 
I  kings  of  the  Ilittites  and  for  the  kiqgs  of  Syria  did 
'  they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand"  (1  Kin^rs  x,  28, 
;  29).  The  number  of  horses  kept  by  this  king  for  char- 
'  lots  and  cavalr}'  was  large  (iv,  26;  x,  26;  2  Chron.  i, 
14;  ix,  25).  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  Kings  x,  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting  in 
the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of  her  horFes 
and  chariots  and  hornemen,  that  is,  probably,  men  in 
chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speaking  of  the  Kg^'ptian 
armies.  The  kings  of  the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  and  in  the  account  of  the  close 
of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read, 
"  The  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  ho.«t :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
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of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to  come 
upon  us**  (2  Kings  vii,  6) — these  kings  ruled  the  Hit- 
tites of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were  called  by 
the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The  Tharaohs 
of  the  18th,  19thf  and  20th  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars 
Mrith  these  Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great 
king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a 
force  of  chariots,  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian 
army. — ^Asses  were  anciently  numerous :  the  breed  at 
the  present  time  is  excellent — Buffaloes  are  common, 
and  not  wild. — Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than 
now ;  for,  being  held  by  most  of  the  Moslems  to  be 
extremely  unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  —  Cats  are  as  numerous,  but 
less  favored. — The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  spoken 
of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a 
gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii,  16),  and  before  the  Exo< 
dus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Exod.  ix,  3 ;  comp.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  may  have  been  Shepherds.  The  Ish- 
maelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt 
carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gren.  xxxvii, 
25,  28,  36),  and  the  laud  traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  al- 
ways have  been  by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on 
the  frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrud, 
now  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Haxael, 
camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute 
by  Eg}'pt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which, 
though  perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never, 

so  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt The  deserts 

have  always  aliounded  in  wild  animals,  especially  of 
the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  The  wolf,  fox,  jackal, 
hyena,  wild  cat^  weasel,  ichneumon,  jerboa,  and  hare 
are  also  met  with. — Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was 
found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a 
&ct  of  importance  for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the 
behemoth  (q.  v.)  of  the  hook  of  Job,  especially  as  that 
book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now 
this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia. — The 
elephant  may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother  pachy- 
derm, for  the  name  of  the  island  of  Elephantine,  just 
below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hieroglyphics,  AB . .  *^  El- 
ephant-land," seems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently 
found  there. — Bats  alwund  in  the  temples  and  tombs, 
filling  the  dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages 
with  the  unearthly  whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  deso- 
lation is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  **  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats" 
(ii,  20).     See  each  animal  in  its  place. 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beaut}- 
of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural.  The 
Rapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common  are  scav- 
engers, as  vultures  and  the  kite.  Eagles  and  falcons 
also  are  plentiful.  Quails  migrate  to  Egypt  in  great 
numbers.  The  Grallatores  and  Anseres  abound  on  the 
islands  and  sand-banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  (q.  v.)  must  be  es- 
pecially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
"psri,  0*^20,  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  a  signification  as  ** reptile,*'  and  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel,  *'  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  I  have 
made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick 
unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  liring  thee  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall 
stick  unto  thy  scales.    And  I  will  leave  thee  [thrown] 


into  the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers. 
...  I  have  given  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  heaven'*  (xxix,  8,  4,  5). 
Here  there  seems  to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus 
(which  u  thus  described  in  Isa.  li,  9, 10,  and  15),  and 
with  a  more  close  resemblance  iu  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13,  14, 
'*Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou 
brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  (D^a*^|ri)  in  the  wa- 
ters. '  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  0?^!^^)  ^ 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness'*  (D'^^2C,  i.e.  to  the  wild  beasts ;  comp. 
Isa.  xiii,  21).  The  last  passage  is  important  as  indi* 
eating  that  whereas  'par  is  the  Hebrew  generic  name 
of  reptiles,  and  therefore  used  for  the  greatest  of  them, 
the  crocodile,  l^'^lb  is  the  special  name  of  that  animal. 
The  description  of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli)  fully  bears 
out  this  opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can 
be  adduced  in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.  In  Job  (xxvi,  12)  also  there  is  an 
apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar  to 
those  in  Isaiah  (li,  9,  10,  and  15  ?),  but  without  men- 
tion of  the  dragon.  In  this  case  the  division  of  the 
sea  and  the  smiting  of  Rahab,  2n^,  the  proud  or  inso- 
lent, are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  (ver.  7-11, 13) :  so,  too,  in  Isaiah  (ver.  13, 
15).  The  crossin.^  of  the  Red  Sea  could  be  thus  spo- 
ken of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  divine  power. — Frogs 
are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  in  **the  streams,** 
n'nnj,  "the  rivers,'*  D'^nk^,  and  "the  ponds*''  or 
"marshes,**  D^^mM  (Exod.  viii,  1,  A.V.  5),  makes  H 

not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs. — Serpents 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  including  the  deadly  ce. 
rastes  and  the  cobra  di  capello ;  but  the  more  venom- 
ous have  their  home  in  tJie  desert  (comp.  DeuL  viii, 
15). 

The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fishes; 
and  althoutrh  the  fisheries  of  Egi'pt  have  very  greatly 
fallen  awuy,  their  produce  is  still  a  common  article  of 
food. 

Among  the  insects  the  locusts  must  be  mention- 
ed, which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land 
in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the  plague,  eat  every  herb,  and 
fruit,  and  leaf  where  they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as 
then,  overspread  the  whole  land  (Exod.  x,  3-6,  12- 
19).  lliey  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the 
lice  and  flies,  they  are  now  plagues  of  Egypt,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  words  DS3  and  3i:r  designate 
them  (Exod.  viii,  16-31).  The  dangerous  scorpion  is 
frequently  met  with.  Beetles  of  various  kinds  are 
found,  including  the  sacred  scarabnus.  Bees  and  silk- 
worms are  kept,  but  the  hone}'  is  not  ver^'  good,  and 
the  silk  is  inferior  to  that  of  Syria. 

X.  Ancient  Jnhabitantt. — The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place  be- 
tween the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians.  The  con- 
stant immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  Nigritian  characteristics  in  the  general- 
ity of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  most  recent  in- 
quiries have  shown  that  the  extreme  limit  at  Philse 
was  only  of  a  political  nature,  for  the  natives  of  the 
country  below  it  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who 
lived  alK)ve  that  spot— «  tribe  which  passed  down  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode  in 
the  south.  These  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  negroes,  but  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Their  frame  was  slender,  but  of  great  strength. 
Their  faces  appear  to  have  been  oval  in  shape,  and 
narrower  in  the  men  than  in  the  women.  The  fons. 
bead  was  well-shaped,  but  small  and  retiring ;  the  eyes 
were  almond-shaped  and  mostly  black ;  the  hair  waa 
long,  crisp,  and  generally  black ;  the  skin  of  the  meo 
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wM  duk  brawn,  chleflr  Ann  expumn ;  that  nf  the 
womoa  wu  olive-iwIoTed  or  cnn  tIjcbUr.  Tb«  women 
were  Terj  fraitful  (Strnbo.  xv,  p.  693 ;  Heercn,  Idten, 
li,  i,  10).  The  ■nciiDt  dim  wu  far  mora  KUity 
tkiB  the  nutdem,  and  in  this  miilMr,  m«  iQ  mannera 
and  clunctcr,  the  iafluence  ot  the  Arab  imce  ia  alao 
VRT  apparent.  Tbe  inciint  Efcrptiun*  in  characKr 
wtn  Toy  religion!  and  contemplative,  but  given  to 
lue  SDperMitinn,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  ho>- 
piuMe,  generally  frut^l.bnt  at  times  luxnriuoa,  very 
•eniuil,  lying,  thieving,  treacberODii,  and  cringinK,  and 
intenarly  prejudiced,  tbn)U|;h  pride  of  race,  againit 
fCraOEera,  altboagb  kind  to  tbem.  TbU  ia  very  mucb 
tbe  chaiacti-T  of  tbe  modern  InhabiCanta,  except  tbat 
UobammedBniom  ba>  taken  away  tbe  reopect  for  wom- 
en. Tbe  ancient  E^pUana  are  indeed  the  only  early 
Eaatem  nation  that  we  know  to  have  reaembled  tbe 
nudtra  Weaterna  in  tbU  partlcnLir;  but  we  Hnd  the 
una  virtue  markedly  to  cbarjcterize  tbe  NlKritiune 
ef  onr  day.  Tbat  the  Egyptiaai  in  general  treated 
the  Israelites  with  kindneaa  while  they  were  in  tbeir 
crantfy,  even  dnrinij  tbe  opprcMion,  nema  almost  cer- 
tua  from  the  privilege  of  admiaaion  into  the  congre- 
gation in  the  third  generation,  granted  to  tbem  En  tite 
Law,  with  the  Edomiite),  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Hoabitea  were  abaolntclj  excluded,  the  reference  in 
Iknc  ont  of  tbe  four  caaea  being  to  tbe  stay  in  Egypt, 
and  the  entrance  into  FalMtina  (Deut.  xxiii,  3-8). 
Thia  mppnaitjon  ia  important  In  its  bearing  on  the  Ms- 
tOTi  of  the  Dppnaaion. 

XI.  LoKguage.  —  Tha  ancient  Egvptj^in  language, 
Oom  the  eirlieat  period  at  which  it  ta  known  to  us.  <a 
an  i^lutinata  monoayllabic  fonn  of  speech.  Itia  ex- 
preiaed  by  tbe  fiftns  which  wBcallhieroglyphice.  Tbe 
cbaracter  of  the  Ungiuge  ia  compound :  it  cunsiata  of 
«lenieata  resembling  those  of  the  Nii^tian  languages 
and  tbe  ChineH  langna^  on  tbe  one  band,  and  those 
oftbeSbemitiFlangnageeonlhe  other.  All  tboaewho 
have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a  diatinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
BortlHaM  quarter  of  the  contjnent,  in  which  family 
Ibey  ioelnde  the  andent  Egyptiani  while  every  Sbe- 
Biitic  scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian. Shem it ic 

Shemitie  grammar.     As  in  person,  chsracter,  snd  re- 

■uxed  bat  not  fused,  ind  here  the  Kigritian  element 
•earns  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen  asserts 
■bat  this  luguage  is  "anl«-historical  ShemitiBm  :"  we 
>hmk  it  eaoui-b  to  say  that  no  Sbemitic  scholar  has  ac- , 
ceptad  his  tbeorv.  For  a  full  diacutslon  of  tbe  ques- 1 
tim,  H«  Foole,  T&e  Gatuu  e/He  £anA  and  o/Man,  I 
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cbap.  *i.  Aa  early  as  tha  age  of  tbe  S6th  dynarty,  a 
vulgar  dialect  was  expresced  in  tbe  demotic  or  encho- 
rial writing.  Tbla  dialect  forms  tbe  link  connecting 
tbe  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Chriatian  ^{yp- 
tioji,  the  latest  phase.  The  Coptic  does  not  vary  great- 
ly differ  from  the  monumental  language,  dUtingubhed 
in  tbe  time  of  the  demotic  aa  tbe  sacred  dblect,  except 
in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words.  Utt  Come 
Lanouaos. 

The  language  nf  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  ua  a  entirely 
unknown  until  the  discoveriea  made  by  Dr.  Young 
from  tbe  celebratsd  Kosetta  atone,  now  preiarved  in 
the  BrlCIab  Museum.  Tbia  atone  ia  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  which  waa  found  by  tbe  French  iu  August, 
1799,  among  tbe  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julian,  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Kosetta  branch 
of  tha  Nile.  It  contains  a  decree  in  three  different 
kinds  of  writing,  referring  to  the  coronstion  of  Ptole- 
my V  (Epiphunef),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured B.C.  cir.  1S6.  As  part  of  tbe  inscription  is  in 
Greek,  it  was  easily  deciphered,  and  was  found  to  state 
that  tbe  decree  was  ordered  to  he  written  in  sacred, 
encborial,  and  Greek  cbaiacters.  Thence,  by  careful- 
ly comparing  the  three  inacriptiona,  a  key  was  obtain- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterioua  hieroglvph- 
ics.  The  language  which  they  express  closely  rasem- 
bles  tbat  which  was  aftrrwarda  colled  Ceptic  uhen 
the  people  had  become  Christians.  It  is  monoayllsbic 
in  its  ruota.  and  abounds  in  vowela.  There  were  at 
leaat  two  dialects  of  it,  spoken  respectively  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egjpt,     See  Kosetta  Stome. 

"  The  wisdom  of  E^^pt"  waa  a  pbraae  which,  at  en 
early  period,  paseed  into  a  proverb,  so  high  waa  the 
opinion  entertained  by  antiqnity  of  the  knowledge  and 
akillofthe  ancient  EgyptUns  (I  Kings  iv,30;  Uen>d. 
ii,160;  Josepbua,  .rfal.viii,S5;  Acta  vii,!i2).  Kor,  as 
the  sequel  of  Ibis  article  will  show,  were  Uiere  want- 
ing subitiinUai  reasons  for  the  current  estimate.  If, 
however,  antiquity  did  not  on  this  point  exceed  the 
bounds  uf  moderation,  very  certain  ii  it  that  men  of 

gance  in  the  terma  which  they  employed  when  rpeak- 
ing  on  tbe  subject.  It  was  long  thought  tbat  the  hie- 
"Klyphici"  ■    ■ 


iifF^ptco 


treasures  uf  wisdom  no  leas  bound- 
ind,  indeed,  hieroglyphics  were,  in 
tbe  o^nion  of  some,  invented  by  tbe  priests  of  the 
land,  if  not  expressly  to  conceal  their  knowledge  from 
the  profane  vulgar,  yet  as  a  safe  receptacle  and  con- 
venient storehouse  for  their  mysterious  but  invaluable 
doctrines.  Great,  consequently,  was  the  expectation 
of  tbe  public  when  it  was  announced  that  a  key  had 
been  discovered  which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
concealed  treasures.  Tbe  result  bss  nut  been  altogeth- 
er correspondent,  especially  with  regcrd  to  tbe  pre- 
antned  secrets  of  ancient  lore.  Men  of  profound  laoni- 
ing,  great  acnteneas  of  mind,  and  distinguiahed  repu- 
tation have  engaged  and  persevered  in  the  inquiry ;  it 
b  impossible  to  study  without  advantage  the  writings 
of  such  perrons  as  Zoega,  Akerblsd.  Young,  Cbampol- 
llon.Spohn.  ScyffaHh,  Kosegarten,  Ruble;  and  equal- 
ly ungrateful  would  it  be  to  affirm  that  no  prugreaa 
baa  lieen  made  in  the  underlakinK  i  but,  after  all,  tbe 
novel  conclusions  and  pofitinns  which  have  been  drawn 
and  set  forth  are  only  In  a  few  elites  (comparatively) 
definite  and  unimpeachable  (Heeren,ii/e<n,ii,  2,4;  Qua- 
tremire,  Jttfitrriei  lur  la  Lmgae  et  la  Ulliraiurt  de 
rEgypIt).  See  HiEBoOLTPHics.  The  refuluin  pmnt 
of  history  and  srcbcology,  as  detailed  ly  Lipsiur, 
Brugscb,  and  other  late  Egyptologiats,  are  f^r  more 


ing  in  different  parts  of  tbe  cnuntrj-,  and  hence  ob- 
usly  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrsfled.  firet, 
mic  worship,  mined  up  with  traces  of  ]>rimevsl  nv- 
tion,  aa  in  Babylonia  j  sind  then  a  system  of  pep 
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sonifications  of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongnious  character  of  the  religion  necessitates 
this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  admitted 
extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period  confirms 
it.  There  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  three  orders 
of  gods — the  eight  great  gods,  who  were  the  most  an- 
cient, the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They 
were  represented  in  human  forms,  sometimes  having 
the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on 
their  heads  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  The 
fetichism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals,  that 
of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these  creatures  or 
objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity.  There  was  no 
prominent  hero-worship,  although  deceased  kings  and 
other  individuals  often  received  divine  honors — in  one 
case,  that  of  Osirtasen  II,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  the  old 
Sesostris,  of  a  very  special  character.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
markable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty. 
Wilkinson  gives  us  the  following  classification  of 
the  Eg}'ptian  deities  (Materia  IH  roglifphica,  p.  58, 
modified  by  himself  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  241  sq.) : 

I.  FiBST  Obdrr. 
1.  Amen,  or  Amiin-ra,  ^^the  king  of  all  the  gods.** 

5.  Haut,  or  Mut  (.<anchon.  tno<X  the  material  principle, 

sometimes  as  Buto  (=LAtoi»). 

3.  Noum,  Nu,  Net,  or  Kneph=Mercttr7. 
4  Sit4&=Juno 

fi.  Pth8h,  or  Ptah,  the  creative  power  [a  function  assigned  by 
others  to  Knep1i]=:Vu1cin. 

6.  Neith,  pelf-bom  and  of  masculine  chaFacter=if  Inerva. 

7.  Khem,  the  generative  principle  (.phcUltu). 
&  Fa8hc=Diana. 

IT.  Sboosd  Oanaa. 

1.  Re^  Ra,  or  Phrah,  the  Sun.  father  of  many  deities,  often 

combined  with  those  of  the  others. 

2.  Seb,  the  Eaith=Satum,  father  of  the  inferior  gods. 
R.  Netp&,  wife  of  Scb,  the  ::»ky,  mother  of  godn=Rhea. 

4  Khous,  son  of  Amiin  and  Maut,  the  Moon=UercuIei. 

5.  Anoukd  [Flre]=V«8ta. 

6.  Atmu  [?  or  Mat],  Darknew,  or  Twilight. 

7.  Mui,  or  Shu,  ^on  of  Re,  Light  [=f'ha)buii]. 

8.  Taphne  (Daphne),  or  Tafhet,  a  ISon-heafle-l  goddess. 

9.  Thoth,  the  Int«llect=IIermes  and  the  Moon. 

10.  Sanak-re,  or  Sebak. 

11.  Kilitliyla=Lucina. 

12.  Mandu,  or  .Munt=:Mar8. 

III.  Tman  Osdbb. 
\  |^{!,^^'}  son  and  daughter  of  Seb  and  Xetpd. 

8.  Aroeris,  the  elder  Horns,  son  of  Nctpd. 

4.  li^th,  or  Typhon,  the  destructive  principle  [I>eath]. 

6.  Nepthys  (Nebtei),  "  lady  of  the  hou0o"= Vesta, 
d.  Ilonis  the  younger,  go4  of  Victory=Apollo. 

7.  Harpocrates,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  emblem  of  Youth. 

8.  Anabi«,  son  of  Osiris. 

IV.  MisoaT.i.A.Naou8. 

1.  Thmei,  or  Ma  (0f>(t),  goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice,  head- 

less. 

2.  Athor  (eit-Hor)= Venus,  another  daughter  of  Ra. 

3.  \ophr-Atmu,  perhaps  a  variation  of  Atniu  above. 

4.  Hor-Hat,  a  winged  globe,  as  u^atfoAai'/iiwv. 

5.  IIakt6  (llccate).  n  lion-headed  goddess. 

6.  8elk,  a  scorpion-headed  goddetui*. 

7.  TonN,  a  god  connected  with  Ptah. 

8.  Araunta,  perhaps  a  female  Amun. 

9.  The,  "the  heavens." 

10.  Ilapi,  or  the  god  of  the  Nile. 

11.  Rauno,  an  avp-headcd  gxidoss,  a**  ufuBoiatiixmv. 

12.  Hermes  Tri«mcgii«tu*,  a  form  of  Tlioth. 

13.  Asclepius,  Motli,  or  Inioph,  "mn  of  Ptah.** 

14.  Soph,  the  godde^^e  of  Speech. 

Together  with  about  M  more,  some  of  them  local  dlvlnl- 
tteo,  and  personifications  of  cities,  besides  deified  ani- 
mabi,  etc 

Num,  A «,  or  Kneph^  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  god.s,  correspondinsT  to  the  *'  fouI"  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  whom  was  ascrilied  the  creation  of  gods,  men, 
and  the  natural  world.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  r.  ram  and  curved  horns.  The  chief 
god  of  Thelies  was  Amnn,  or  Amen-Ra,  or  Amen-Ra 
Khem^  also  worshipped  in  the  great  oasis,  and  some- 
times portrayed  under  the  form  of  Kneph.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Amnion  of  the  classics.  The  goddess  Afuf^ 
or  "the  mother,*'  is  the  companion  of  Amen,  and  is 


represented  as  a  female  wearing  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egj-pt,  and  the  vulture  head-dress  of  a 
queen.  Khem  was  the  god  by  whom  the  productive- 
ness of  nature  was  symbolized.  His  name  reminds 
us  of  the  patriarch  Ham.  The  Greeks  identified  him 
with  Pan,  and  called*  Chemmis,  a  city  in  the  Thebals, 
where  he  was  worshipped,  Panopolis.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tree  or  a  flower  on  the  sculptures,  which 
may  have  been,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  atkerak 
or  sacred  grove  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Ptah  was  the 
god  of  Memphis,  and  worshipped  there  under  the  form 
of  a  pigmy  or  child ;  but,  as  his  temples  have  been  de- 
stroyed, little  is  known  of  his  worship.  The  goddess 
Neit  or  Xeiih  is  often  associated  with  Ptah.  She  was 
the  patron  deity  of  SalB,  in  the  Delta ;  and  the  Greeks 
say  that  Cecrops,  leading  a  colony  from  then<»  to  Ath- 
ens, introduced  her  worship  into  Greece,  where  she 
was  called  Athene.  This  name  may  be  derived  from 
the  Flgyptian,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
sometimes  called  Thenei,  with  the  article  prefixed  like 
the  name  of  Thebes.  She  is  represented  as  a  female 
with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  on  her  head.  Ra^  or 
the  sun,  was  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  His  common 
figure  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  on  which 
is  placed  the  solar  disk  and  the  royal  asp.  Thoth  was 
the  god  of  science  and  letters,  and  was  worshipped  at 
Hermopolis  Magna.  His  usual  form  is  that  of  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 
Bait  was  called  Bubastis  by  the  Greeks,  who  identified 
her  with  Artemis.  She  is  represented  as  a  lion  or  cat- 
heiided  female,  with  the  globe  of  the  sun  on  her  head. 
There  is  a  similar  goddess  called  Pasht.  Athor  was 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  and  corresponded  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  town  of  Tentyra  or  Dendeiah  was 
under  her  protection.  Shu  represented  solar  or  phys- 
ical light,  and  Afn-t  or  Thma  (Themis)  moral  light, 
truth,  or  justice.  Seb<tk  was  a  son  of  Ha.  He  has  a 
crocodile's  head.  Onris  is  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonage in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  His  form  is  that 
of  a  mummied  figure  holding  the  crook  and  flail,  and 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  generally  with  an 
ostrich  feather  on  each  side.  Ho  was  regarded  as  ths 
personification  of  moral  good.  He  is  related  to  havo 
been  on  earth  instructing  mankind  in  useful  arts ;  to 
have  been  slain  by  his  adversary  Typhon  (Set  or 
Seth),  by  whom  ho  was  cut  in  pieces ;  to  have  been 
bewailed  by  his  wife  and  sister  Isis ;  to  have  been  em- 
balmed ;  to  have  risen  again,  and  to  have  become  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  among  whom  the  righteous  were 
called  by  his  name,  and  received  his  form — a  wonder- 
ful  fore-feeling  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  most  like- 
ly  symbolizing  the  strife  between  good  and  evil.  Isis 
was  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris,  worshipped  at  Aby- 
dus  and  the  island  of  Philse.  Jforua  was  their  son. 
Apq9,  Apophis  of  the  Greeks,  an  enormous  serpent, 
was  Uie  only  representative  of  moral  evil.  The  wor- 
ship of  animals  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
second  king  of  the  second  dynast}',  when  the  bull  Apis, 
at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Men- 
desian  goat,  were  called  gods.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
Pasht,  the  ibis  to  Thoth,  the  crocodile  to  Sebak,  the 
scarabseus  to  Ptah  and  a  solar  god  Atom.  In  their 
worship  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  of  animals,  f^uit,  and 
vegetables  were  used,  as  well  as  libations  of  wine  and 
incense.  No  decided  instance  of  a  human  sacrifice 
has  l)een  found.  After  death  a  man  was  brought  be- 
fore Osiris :  his  heart  weighed  against  the  feather  of 
truth.  He  was  questioned  by  forty-two  assessors  aa  to 
whether  he  had  committed  forty-two  sins  about  which 
they  inquired.  If  guiltless,  he  took  the  form  of  Osiria, 
apparently  after  long  series  of  transformations  and 
many  ordeals,  and  entere<l  into  bliss,  dwelling  among 
the  gods  in  perpetual  day  on  the  banks  of  the  celestial 
Nile.  If  guilty  he  was  often  changed  into  the  form 
of  some  base  animal,  and  consigned  to  a  fiery  place  of 
punishment  and  perpetual  night.  From  this  abstract 
it  may  bo  seen  that  the  Egyptian  religion  is  to  be  re* 
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kmA  to  Tarioas  aonrces.  There  is  a  trace  of  some 
primeval  revelation  in  it;  also  a  fitrong  Sabsan  ele* 
ment  (S«e  a  full  discossion  of  the  subject,  with  fig* 
ures  of  the  leading  deities,  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bibity 
Dote  on  Deut.  It,  16).  A  more  favorable  view  of  the 
aodeot  Egyptian  theology  is  taken  by  Wilkinson  in 
his  Ameimt  i^sfptutns  (see  his  sommar}*  in  the  abridged 
ed.  ii,  327  sq.) ;  and  it  is  probably  true,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
likewise,  that  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  class- 
es were  ahle  to  spijitualize  to  some  extent  a  religion 
which  conld  have  been  to  the  populace  nothing  but  a 
gross  kiolatry. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear,  daring  the  oppres- 
tUm,  to  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Egyptian  idol- 
atry (Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7,  8).  The  golden 
calf,  or  rather  steer,  ^37,  was  probably  taken  from 
the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls. 
Uemphan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted 
into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called  in  the  hiero- 
Klvphics  RENPU  (probably  pronounced  Remphu)  and 
KKN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  wor- 
fkbipped  by  the  shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system 
of  idolatry.  See  Keuphan.  Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
tiiipped  at  Memphis,  as  b  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Ame- 
nopb  II,  B.C.  cir.  1415,  at  the  quarries  of  Tara,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids,  iit,  "  Tourah  tablet 
2"),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyptian  god- 
dess. The  temple  of 'Hhe  Foreign  Venus,"  in  "the 
Tyrian  camp*'  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii,  112),  must  have 
been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless  this  worship  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Phoenician  shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot  l)e 
surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  apart  trnm  the  proimbility  that  whatever 
was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and  Ufiages 
would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth  ore,  how- 
ever, doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the  Law  does  not 
expressly  teach.  The  Eg3rptian  religion,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  man,  was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly 
depending  on  future  rewards  and  puni.Hhments.  The 
Law,  in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  s^'stem  of  respon- 
sibility mainly  depending  on  tsraporul  rewards  and 
ponishments.  All  we  learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  is  that  every  Israelite  who  came  out  of 
Eg^'pt  mast  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  the  uni- 
versally recognised  d'^ctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  man's  responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  truths  which  the  law  does  not,  and  of 
course  could  not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  an  Eg^-ptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  modem  reckless  criticism. 

XIII.  f^ow. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  rec- 
ords or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojonm  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to  law 
administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole  period 
they  may  perhaps  have  been  under  shepherd  rulers, 
and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same  system  as  the 
Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  mon- 
nmenta  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety', 
showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly 
went  unarmed,  and  without  military'  protection.  We 
must  therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  were  sufllcient  and  strictly  en- 
forced. The  punishments  seem  to  have  lieen  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Blosaic  law,  and  very  different  in 
their  relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
ponisfament  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted,  in 
practice,  to  murder.    Crimes  of  violence  were  more 


severely  treated  than  offences  against  religion  and 
morals.  Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  da- 
ties  of  the  judge  npon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety 
alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian  populace 
acted  with  reference  to  any  offence  against  its  religion 
as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident 
from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that 
the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  **  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination 
of  the  Eg^'ptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo,  shall  we 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?"  (Exod.  viii,  26.) 

XIV.  Government, — The  rule  was  monarchical,  but 
not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the  power  to 
check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  kings 
under  whom  the  Israelites  lived  seem  to  have  been 
absolute,  but  even  Joseph^s  Pharaoh  did  not  venture 
to  touch  the  independence  of  the  priests.  Komes  and 
districts  were  governed  by  oflScers  whom  the  Greeks 
called  nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the  kind 
occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  4th  and  12th  dynasties. 

XV.  Foreign  Polity, — This  must  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and 
to  the  treatment  of  tributary  and  allied  nations.     In 

I  the  former  aspect  it  was  characterizeil  by  an  exclu- 
siveness  which  sprang  fh>m  a  national  hatred  of  the 
yellow  and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  the  inflnence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence,  too,  the  restriction  of  Shemitic  settlen  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded 
as  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of  the 
strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  the}'  appear  to  have  been  kept 
in  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards  foreign 
nations,  after  making  allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the 
yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the 
red  and  black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great 
Oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The  supiemacy  or  infln- 
ence of  the  Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wis* 
dom  in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
4th,  6th,  and  15th  dynasties  appear  to  have  uninter- 
ruptedly held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets 
reconl  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with 
the  18th  dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian 
supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Eg^'ptian 
border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries.  The  empire  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  B.C.  1600  to  aliout 
1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Egyptians  were  the 
Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  the 
Pharaohs  waged  long  and  fierce  wars.  After  this 
time  the  influence  of  Egypt  declined ;  and  until  the 
reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir.  990-967),  it  appears  to 
have  been  conflned  to  the  western  borders  of  Pales- 
tine. No  doubt  the  rising  greatness  of  Assyria  caused 
the  decline.  Thenceforward  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
Necho  there  was  a  constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  ly- 
ing between  Eg^'pt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  nntil 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the 
rulers  of  Egypt.  Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can 
indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered  by 
the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs  inters 
married  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
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Egyptian  garriaons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as  their 
general  snpremacy  was  uncontested  they  would  not 
be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral  pow- 
ers their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites 
we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  perio'd  no  direct  in- 
formation. The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part  is 
fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and  Zerah,  if  the 
latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  a  com- 
mander of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the  only  exceptions  in 
a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and  they  were  almost  cer- 
tainly of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  extraction.  One 
Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon, 
another  appears  to  have  been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  vii,  6),  So  made -a  treaty  with  Ho- 
shea,  Tirhakah  aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought 
Josiah  against  his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with 
the  severity  of  the  Oriental  kings,  and  his  second  suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh  Hophra,  maintained  the  alliance,  not- 
withstanding this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and,  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem  fh>m 
the  Chaldeans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah,  who, 
like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations  existed.  The 
Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford  no  distinct  indica- 
tion of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  regions  and  towns  of  the  same  age 
been  found  to  contain  any  Israelitish  name,  whereas  in 
Shishak's  list  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  some  of  its 
towns  occur.  The  route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to 
the  east  seems  always  to  have  been  alon^  the  Pales- 
tinian coast,  then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and 
Pkcenicians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across 
Syria  northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a  differ- 
ent policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The  Rebn 
(Lebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Sliayretana  or  Cherethim,  as  merce- 
naries. Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely  Egj'ptian  prov- 
ince, ruled  by  a  viceroy,  **  the  prince  of  Kesh  (Cush)," 
and  the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
sov^eigns  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south  the  negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave-hunts 
of  modem  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from  motives 
of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the 
Bible  we  tind  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukklim, 
Gush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not 
a  single  name  tliat  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  country. 

XVI.  Army, — ^There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monu- 
ments, that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots,  besides  his  whole  chariot-force,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots  are 
probably  the  **  horsemen'*  mentioned  in  the  relation 
of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are 
called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalrv."  We  have  no  sub- 
sequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of 
an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  find  that  Shis^hak's  invading  force  was  partly 
composed  of  foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies 
cannot  as  yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the 
monuments  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  former  character.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated 
at  Carchcmish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  most  important  for- 
eign element  in  the  Ep^'ptian  forces. 

XVII.  CustomSj  Science,  and  ilre.— The  sculptures 


and  paintings  of  the  tombs  give  ns  a  very  full  insight 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  G.Wilkinson's  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  harem 
system  of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  **the  lady  of 
the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sal, at  least  with  the  richer  class ;  and  if  polygamy 
were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage 
ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in,  the  case  of  a  queen  (De  Koug6,  Esaed  avr  une 
SH^  EgypUenney  p.  53,  54).  Concubinage  was  al« 
lowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great  classes 
were  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  ar- 
tisans, and  herdsmen,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the 
upper  classes  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command 
in  the  army  and  be  a  priest ;  and  therefore  the  caste- 
system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  docs  not 
much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from  its  great  es- 
sential difference.  The  Egyptians  fh)m  the  days  of 
Abraham  were*  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question, 
except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  fields  and  gardens,  their  diversions, 
the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts  or  on  the  river,  and 
fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to  the  most 
despised  of  the  lower  class.  The  Israelites,  on  the 
contrary,  were  from  the  ver^'  first  a  pastoral  people : 
in  time  of  war  they  lived  within  walls ;  when  there 
was  peace  they  **dwelt  in  their  tents"  (2  Kings  xiii,  5). 

The  Egyptian  feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  accompanied  them  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  the  common  games,  were  probably 
introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
days  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Tbe  ac- 
count of  the  noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii,  16, 
31-34)  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monn- 
ments,  although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler 
repast  than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister. 
The  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  38),  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  Eg^'ptian  customs. 

The  Eg\'ptian8  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  much 
bread  at  table,  and  fancv  rolls  or  seed-cakes  were  in 
abundance  at  every  feast.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
ate  wheaten  bread,  the  poor  alone  being  content  with 
a  coarser  kind,  made  of  dura  flour  or  millet.  They 
ate  with  their  fingers,  though  they  occasionally  used 
spoons.  The  table  was  sometimes  covered  with  a 
cloth;  and  in  great  entertainments  among  the  rich, 
each  guest  was  furnished  with  a  napkin.  They  sat 
on  a  carpet  or  mat  upon  the  ground,  or  else  on  stools 
or  chairs  round  the  table,  and  did  not  recline  at  meat 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  particularly 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  most  austere  and 
scrupulous  priest  could  not  give  a  feadt  without  a  good 
band  of  musicians  and  dancers,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
wine,  costly  perfumes  and  ointments,  and  a  profusion 
of  lotus  and  other  flowers.  Tumblers,  jugglers,  and 
various  persons  skilled  in  feats  of  agility,  were  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  guests  played  at  games  of 
chance,  at  mora,  and  the  game  of  latrunculi,  resem- 
bling draughts.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  game  of 
all  ranks,  and  Barneses  III  is  more  than  once  repre- 
sented playing  it  in  the  palace  at  Thebes.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  playing  the  game  is  not  exactly  known. 
They  were  of  different  colors  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  board,  and  were  not  flat  as  with  us,  but  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  and  were  moved 
like  chessmen,  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  religious  festivals  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great 
merry-making  and  license.     His  description  of  that 
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of  the  goddcsB  Babastia,  kept  at  the  city  of  Bubastis, 
in  the  e&stem  part  of  the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to 
some  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festivals  now  held  in 
the  country  (ii,  59,  60).  The  feast  which  the  Israel- 
ites celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf 
teems  to  hare  been  very  much  of  the  same  character: 
first  offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate, 
and  danced,  and  sang  (Exod.  xxxii,  5,  6, 17, 18, 19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25),  as 
appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popfdar  an- 
cient Egyptian  festivals. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  important 
than  any  events  of  the  E^^'ptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial-place  with 
great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamentation.  The 
moorning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or  less.  Both  Ja- 
coh  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and  the  mourning  for 
the  former  lasted  seventy  days. 

The  Egyptians,  for  the  n^t  part,  were  accustomed 
to  ihave  their  hoads;  indeed,  except  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  practice  was  probably  almost  universal. 
They  generally  wore  skull-caps.  Otherwise  they  wore 
their  own  hair,  or  wigs  tailing  to  the  shoulders  in  nu- 
merous curls,  or  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  They 
also  shaved  their  faces ;  kings,  however,  and  other 
great  personages  had  beards  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  broad,  which  were  plaited.  The  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt  was  a  short  cap,  with  a  tall  point  be- 
hind, which  was  worn  over  the  other.  The  king  often 
had  the  figare  of  an  asp,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  tied 
just  above  his  forehead.  The  common  royal  dress 
was  a  kilt  which  reached  to  the  ankles ;  oyer  it  was 
worn  a  shirt,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  i»ith  wide 
sleeves  aa  far  as  the  elbows :  both  these  were  gener- 
ally of  fine  white  linen.  Sandals  were  worn  on  the 
feet,  and  on  the  person,  armletf^,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
laces. The  upper  and  middle  classes  usually  went 
barefoot ;  in  other  respects  their  dress  was  much  the 
aame  as  that  of  the  king's,  but  of  course  inferior  in 
costliness.  The  priests  sometimes  wore  a  leopaiU's 
skin  tied  over  the  shoulders,  or  like  a  shirt,  with  the 
fore  legs  for  the  sleeves.  The  queen  had  a  particular 
bead-dress,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  with 
expanded  wings.  The  beak  projected  over  the  fore- 
bead,  the  wings  fell  on  either  side,  and  the  tail  hung 
down  behind.  She  sometimes  wore  the  unsus  or  asp. 
The  royal  princes  were  distinguished  by  a  side-lock 
of  hair  elaborately  plaited.  The  women  wore  their 
liair  curled  or  plaited,  reaching  about  half  way  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  waiitt. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  very  Itteraiy  people,  and 
time  has  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  on 
tiieir  tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri  of  a  religious 
or  historical  character,  and  one  tale.     They  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as 
arises  from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in 
a  manner  not  wholly  different  ttxtm  that  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs.    The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  different  in  its  principles  and  their 
application.     Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity 
between  the  O.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have 
iriven  a  show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up 
Egyptian  diknmer.ts  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseolo^, 
in  which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwardly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could  for  a 
moment  be  deceived.     We  find  frequent  reference  In 
the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.     The  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  ma^cians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli,  8) ;  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming  sue- 
c«».  they  failed  as  before  (Exod.  vii,  11, 12,  22;  viii, 
18,19;  U,ll;  2  Tim.  iti,  8,  9).     The  monuments  do 

not  recogniae  any  such  art.  and  we  must  conclude 

that  magic  was  secretly  practised,  not  because  it  was 


thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in  order  to  give  it  impor- 
tance.    See  Maoic  ;  Jambres  ;  Jahves. 

In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was  ^*  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii,  22),  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  for  the  calendar.  His.  acquaint* 
ance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the 
destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  ex- 
celled in  geometry  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degree 
in  which  Moses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  profi- 
ciency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little  use 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus :  anatomy,  practised 
by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the  simples  of  Egypt 
and  of  Palestine  would  be  as  different  as  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the 
chief,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embodying 
in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convictions, 
and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Dura- 
ble construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
though  sober  color,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  **  homes"  of  men.  To 
adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  Egj'^pt,  and  the  pastoral  Israelites  had 
no  need  of  buildings.  When  they  came  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land  they  found  cities  ready  for  their  occupation, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Solomon  that  a  tem- 
ple took  the  place  of  the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  the  pastoral  people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of 
course  borrowed  from  Ejrypt ;  but,  separated  from  the 
vast  system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless  until  modern  scio- 
lists made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  viewli  can  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe  that  the  ancient 
Eg}*ptians  had  attained  to  high  degrees  of  civUizaUon 
and  mental  culture.  This  b  evidenced  by  many  facts. 
For  instance,  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  even 
now  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  lateral  direction 
of  the  pyramids,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  so 
accurately  north  and  south.  This  argues  considerable 
acquaintance  with  astronomy.  Again,  we  know  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  duodecimal  as  well  as  the 
decimal  scale  of  notation,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
There  is  proof  that  the  art  of  painting  upon  plaster  and 
panel  was  practised  by  them  more  than  2000  years  be> 
fore  Christ;  and  the  sculptures  furnish  representations 
of  inkstands  that  contained  two  colors,  black  and  red ; 
the  latter  being  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  division  of  certain  sentences,  showing 
this  custom  to  be  as  old  as  that  of  holding  the  pen  be- 
hind the  ear,  which  is  often  portrayed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  tombs.  Alabaster  was  a  material  much  used 
for  vases,  and  as  ointment  was  generally  kept  in  an 
alabaster  box,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied  the 
name  alaba^ron  to  all  vases  made  for  that  purpose ; 
and  one  of  them  found  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Alnwick  Castle,  contains  some  ointment  per- 
fectly preserved,  though  from  the  queen's  name  in  the 
hieroglyphics  it  must  be  more  than  8000  years  old.  In 
architecture  they  were  very  successful,  ns  the  mag- 
nificent temples  yet  remaining  bear  evident  witness, 
though  in  ruins.  The  Doric  order  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  columns  found  at  Beni-Hassan,  and 
the  arch  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  16th  centnrv  B.C.  In 
medical  science,  we  know  from  the  evidence  furnished 
by  mummies  found  at  Thebes  that  the  art  of  stopping 
teeth  with  gold,  and  probably  cement,  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Cuvier  found  incontestible 
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proof  that  the  fractured  bone  of  an  ibis  had  been  set 
by  them  while  the  bird  was  alive. 

Sacred  music  was  much  used  in  Egypt,  and  the 
harp,  lyre,  flute,  tambourine,  c^nnbals,  etc.,  were  ad- 
mitted in  divers  religious  services,  of  which  music  con- 
stituted an  important  element.  Sacred  dancing  was 
also  common  in  religious  ceremonies,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  Jews  (Psa.  cxlix,  3).  Bloses 
found  the  children  of  Israel  dancing  before  Uie  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  19),  in  imitation  probably  of  rites 
they  had  often  witnessed  in  Egypt. 

The  industrial  arts  held  an  important  place  in  the 
occupations  of  the  Egyptians.  The  workers  in  fine 
flax  and  the  weavers  of  white  linen  are  mentioned  in 
a  manner  that  shows  they  were  among  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  riches  of  the  country  (Isa.  xix,  9). 
The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
(Prov.  vii,  16).  That  its  celebrity  was  not  without 
cause  is  proved  by  a  piece  found  near  Memphis,  and 
by  the  paintings  (comp.  Gen.  xli,  42 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 
etc.).  The  looms  of  Egj'pt  were  also  famed  for  their 
fine  cotton  and  woollen  £abri<»,  and  many  of  these 
were  worked  with  patterns  in  brilliant  colors,  some- 
times being  wrought  with  the  needle,  sometimes  woven 
in  the  piece.  Some  of  the  stripes  were  of  gold  thread, 
alternating  with  red  ones  as  a  border.  Specimens  of 
their  embroidery  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
many  dresses  painted  on  the  monuments  of  the  18th 
dynasty  show  that  the  most  varied  patterns  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians  more  than  3000  years  ago,  as  they 
were  subsequently  by  the  Babylonians,  who  became 
noted  for  their  needle-work.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  states 
that  the  secret  of  dyeing  cloths  of  various  colors  by 
means  of  mordants  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
pr6ved  by  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  has  described 
the  process,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood it.  They  were  equally  fond  of  variety  of  pat* 
terns  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  houses  and 
tombs,  and  some  of  the  oldest  ceilings  show  that  the 
chevron,  the  checker,  the  scroll,  and  the  goilloche, 
though  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were  adopted  in  Eg^^pt 
more  than  2000  years  before  our  lera. 

A  gradual  progress  may  be  observed  in  their  choice 
of  fancy  ornament  Beginning  with  simple  imitations 
of  real  objects,  as  the  lotus  and  other  flowers,  they 
adopted,  by  degrees,  conventional  representations  of 
them,  or  purely  imaginary  devices ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  have  a 
similarly  close  imitation  of  the  lotus  and  other  real  ob- 
jects. The  same  patterns  common  on  Greek  vases 
had  long  before  been  introduced  on  those  in  Eg^'pt ; 
whole  ceilings  are  covered  with  them ;  and  the  vases 
themselves  had  often  the  same  elegant  forms  we  ad- 
mire in  the  cilix  and  others  afterwards  made  in  Greece. 
They  were  of  gold  and  silver,  engraved  and  embossed ; 
those  made  of  porcelain  were  rich  in  color,  and  some 
of  the  former  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  precious 
stones,  or  enamelled  in  brilliant  colors.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  glass-blowing  is  shown  by  a  glass  bead  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  a  queen  of  the  18th  dynas- 
ty, which  proves  it  to  be  as  old  as  B200  years  ago. 
Among  their  most  beautiful  achievements  in  this  art 
were  their  richly-colored  bottles  with  waving  lines 
and  thehr  small  inlaid  mosaics.  In  these  last,  the 
fineness  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  it  roust  have  re- 
quired a  strong  magnifying  power  to  put  the  parts  to- 
gether, especially  the  more  minute  details,  such  as 
feathers,  the  hair,  etc.  "  They  were  composed,"  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  **  of  the  finest  threads  or  rods  of 
glass  (attenuated  by  drawing  them  when  heated  to  a 
great  length),  which,  having  been  selected  according 
to  their  color,  were  placed  upright  side  by  side,  as  in 
an  ordinary  mosaic,  in  sufiicient  number  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  intended  picture.  Others  were  then 
added  until  the  whole  had  been  composed ;  and  when 
tliey  had  aU  been  cemented  together  by  a  proper  heat, 
the  work  was  completed.     Slices  were  then  sawn  off 


transversely,  as  in  our  Tunbridge  ware,  and  each  sec- 
tion presented  the  same  picture  on  its  upper  and  un- 
der side.** 

The  more  wealthy  Egyptians  had  their  large  town- 
houses  and  spacious  villas,  in  which  the  flower-garden 
and  pleasure-grounds  were  not  the  least  prominent 
features.  Avenues  of  trees  shaded  the  walks,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  violets,  roses,  and  other  flowers 
was  always  to  be  had,  even  in  winter,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  climate  and  the  skill  of  their  gardeners. 
A  part  also  was  assigned  to  vines  and  fruit-trees ;  the 
former  were  trained  on  trellis-work,  the  latter  were 
standards.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  monkeys,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
to  climb  the  upper  branches  of  the  sycamore-trees,  and 
to  gather  the  figs  from  them.  The  houses  generally 
consisted  of  a  ground  floor  and  one  upper  story ;  few 
were  higher.  They  were  often  placed  round  an  open 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  or  small 
garden.  Large  houses  had  sometimes  a  porch  with  a 
flight  of  steps  before  the  street  door,  over  which  latter 
was  painted  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  were  grandees  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  (Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere  may  be 
said  to  have  proved  the  non-existence  of  castes,  in  the 
Indian  sense^  in  Egypt);  but  those  who  tended  cat^ 
tie  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  contempt  is  often  shown  in  the  paint- 
ings, by  their  being  drawn  unshaven,  and  squalid,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  covering  of  mats  that  were  thrown 
over  the  beasts  they  tended.  None  would  intermarry 
with  swineherds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  men  to 
milk,  as  it  is  still  among  some  Arab  tribes,  who  think 
it  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  milk  any  animal. 

Potters  were  very  numerous,  and  the  wheel,  the 
baking  of  cups,  and  the  other  processes  of  their  art 
were  prominent  on  the  monuments.  It  is  singular,  as 
affording  illustration  of  Scripture  language,  that  the 
same  idea  of  fashioning  the  clay  was  also  applied  to 
man's  formation ;  and  the  gods  Ptah  and  Num,  the 
creative  agencies,  are  represented  sitting  at  the  pot- 
toi's  wheel  turning  the  clay  for  the  human  creation. 
Pottery  appears  to  have  furnished  employments  the 
Hebrews  during  the  bondage  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  6;  Ixviii, 
13 ;  comp.  Exod.  i,  14). 

The  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  iron 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  their  skill  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bronze  was  celebrated.  They  were  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  blow- 
pipe, the  bellows,  the  syringe,  and  the  siphon.  Gold 
mines  were  wrought  in  Upper  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic.  ill, 
12). 

Leather  was  sometimes  used  for  writing  purposes, 
but  more  fluently  paper  made  from  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  in  .the  marsh-lands  of  the  Delta.  The 
mode  of  making  it  was  by  cutting  the  pith  into  thin 
slices  lengthwise,  which  being  laid  on  a  table  were 
covered  with  similar  layers  at  right  angles,  and  the 
two  sets,  being  glued  together  and  kept  under  pressure 
a  proper  time,  formed  a  sheet.  The  dried  flower-heada 
of  the  papyrus  have  been  found  in  the  tombs. 

As  illustrating  Scripture,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  gods  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  tombs  hold- 


ing the  Tau  or  sign  of  life 


m 


,  which  was  adopt- 


ed by  some  of  the  early  Christians  in  lien  of  the  cross, 
and  is  mentioned  b}*^  Ezek.  ix,  4, 6,  as  the  "  mark  (Tan) 
set  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men"  who  were  to  be 
preserved  alive.  Christian  inscriptions  at  the  great 
oasis  are  headed  by  this  symbol ;  it  has  been  found  on 
Christian  monuments  at  Home. 

Egyptian  edicts  seem  to  have  been  bsued  in  the 
form  of  &  firman  or  written  order ;  and  from  the  word 
used  by  Pharaoh  in  granting  power  to  Joeeph  (**Ac<- 
cording  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;'* 
Hebrew  Hu,  Gen   xli,  40,  alluding  evidently  to  the 
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enstom  of  kiMing  a  jlrWii),  we  vamj  infer  tliat  the  peo- 1 
pie  vbo  received  that  order  adopted  the  usual  Eastern 
mode  of  acknowledging  their  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign. Besides  the  custom  of  kissing  the  signature  at- 
tucbed  to  these  documents,  the  people  were  doubtless 
expected  to  **  bow  the  knee"  (Gen.  xli,  43)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monarch  and  chiefs  of  the  nation,  or  even 
to  proetnte  themselves  before  them.  The  sculptures 
reprefeut  them  thus  bowing  with  the  hand  stretched 
out  towsrds  the  knee. 

The  accoQiit  of  brick-making  in  Exod.  v,  7-19  is 
illostnted  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a  painting  in  a 
U>mb  at  Tbebeji,  in  which  the  hardness  of  the  work, 
the  tale  of  bricks,  the  straw,  and  the  native  taskmas- 
ters set  over  foreign  workmen,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
The  making  of  bricks  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown, 
which  accounts  for  the  Jews  and  other  captives  being 
employed  in  such  numbers  to  make  bricks  for  the  Pha- 
raohs.   See  Bbick. 

Certain  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  appear  to  be 
framed  with  particular  reference  to  Egyptian  prac- 
ticea,  e.  g.  the  fact  of  fialse  witness  being  forbidden  by 
a  distinct  and  separate  commandment,  becomes  the 
more  significant  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
witnesses  required  by  the  Eg}'ptian  law  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  trifling  contract.  As  many  as  six- 
teen names  are  appended  to  one  for  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  certain  properties,  amounting  only  to  400  pieces  of 
brass.  It  appears  that  bulls  only,  and  not  heifers, 
were  killed  by  the  E^ryptians  in  sacrifice.  Compare 
with  this  the  law  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xix,  2),  com- 
manding them  to  "  bring  a  red  heifer,  without  spot, 
wherein  was  no  blemish."  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Moses  proposed  to  go  '*  three  days'  journey  into 
the  desert,*'  lest  the  Egyptians  should  be  enraged  at 
seeing  the  Israelites  sacrifice  a  heifer  (Exod.  viii,  26) ; 
and  by  this  very  opposite  choice  of  a  victim  they  were 
made  unequivocally  to  denounce  and  separate  them- 
selves from  tbe  rites  of  £g>'pt.  The  Egyptian  com- 
mon ruune  for  Heliopolis  was  AN,  from  which  was  de- 
rived the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  pointed  in  Ezek.  xxx, 
17,  Aven,  and  translated  by  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  xliii, 
13).  So  also  tbe  Pi-beseth  of  the  same  place  in  Eze- 
kiel  is  from  tbe  £j<}'^ptian  article  Pi^  prefixed  to  Bagl, 
tbe  name  of  the  godders  there  worshipped,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  Bubastis,  a  city  named  after  her,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  Grecian  Artemis*.  The  Tahpanhes 
of  Scripture  (Jcr.  xliii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  18)  was  per- 
haps a  place  called  Daphnse,  sixteen  miles  firom  Pelu- 
siam. 

XVIII.  Compariton  with  the  Afwmen  of  the  modem 
InkJntoMtU. — ^The  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  has  in 
all  ages  necessarily  been  more  or  less  influenced  by 
their  locality :  those  who  dwelt  on  high  lands  on  the 
east,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  on  the  marshy  flat 
country  in  the  Delta,  have  become  shepherds,  as  their 
land  does  not  admit  of  cultivation.  The  people  who 
live  along  the  Nile  l^ecome  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
cultivated  part  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  plains 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  country  diligently  and 
most  saccessfolly  practise  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  in 
former  ages  have  left  ever-during  memorials  of  their 
proficiency  and  skill. 

On  this  natural  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as  on 
a  diversity  of  blood — for  besides  the  master  and  rul- 
ing race  of  Ethiopians  there  were  anciently  others  who 
were  of  nomade  origin — was  early  founded  the  institu- 
tion of  so-called  castes,  which  Egypt  had,  although 
leys  marked  than  India,  and  which  pervaded  the  en- 
tire life  of  tbe  nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotus 
(\i,  164),  were  seven  in  number  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i, 
*3).  The  priestly  caste  was  the  most  honored  and  in- 
fluential. It  had  in  every  large  cit}'  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  the  deity  of  the  place,  together  with  a  high- 
priest,  who  stood  next  to  the  king  and  restricted  his 
power.  The  priesthood  possessed  the  finest  portions 
of  the  countrj.    They  were  the  judges,  physicians, 


astrologers,  architects — in  a  word,  they  united  in  thenv 
selves  all  the  highest  culture  and  most  distinguished 
oflices  of  the  land,  while  with  them  alone  lay  tradi* 
tion,  literature,  and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class 
exerted  the  most  decided  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  culture  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  the 
world ;  for  during  the  brightest  periods  of  Grecian  his- 
tory tbe  love  of  knowledge  carried  into  Eg3*pt  men 
who  have  done  much  to  form  the  character  of  after 
ages,  such  as  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Thales,  He- 
rodotus, Plato,  and  others  (comp.  Gen.  xli,  8 ;  Exod. 
vu,  11 ;  viii,  11 ;  xiii,  7 ;  Joeephus,  Ant,  ii,  9, 2). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the 
lower  csstes  seem  to  have  survived  best,  and  to  be 
represented,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  by  the  Fel- 
lahs of  the  present  day.  These  Fellahs  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and  gathering  its  rich 
abundance.  They  are  a  quiet,  contented,  and  submis- 
sive race,  always  living,  through  an  unjust  govern- 
ment, on  the  edge  of  starvation,  yet  always  happy, 
with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care  for,  no  inter- 
est in,  political  changes.  **Of  the  Fellahs  it  may  be 
said,  as  was  said  by  Amron  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
*  they  are  bees  always  toiling,  always  toiling  for  oth- 
ers, not  themselves.*  The  love  of  the  Fellah  for  his 
country  and  his  Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.  Re- 
move him,  and  he  perishes.  He  cannot  live  a  year 
away  from  his  village ;  his  grave  must  be  where  his 
cradle  was.  But  he  is  of  all  men  most  submissive :  he 
will  rather  die  than  revolt;  resignation  is  his  primary 
virtue;  impatience  under  any  yoke  is  unknown  to 
him ;  his  life,  his  faith,  his  law  is  submission.  *  Al- 
lah KerimT  is  his  hourly  consolation,  his  perpetual 
benediction.  He  was  made  for  peace,  not  for  war; 
and,  though  hb  patriotism  is  intense,  there  is  no  min- 
gling in  it  of  the  love  of  glory  or  the  passion  for  con- 
quest. His  nationality  is  in  hb  local  affections,  and 
they  are  most  intense.  Upon  this  race,  the  race  of 
liright  eyes  and  beautiful  forms,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  without  deep  interest :  of  all  the  gay,  the  gayest ; 
of  all  the  beings  made  for  happiness,  the  most  excita- 
ble. If  days  of  peace  and  prosperi^  could  be  theirs, 
what  songs,  what  music,  what  joys!"  (Bowring's  J?e- 
pori^  p.  7). 

The  ruling  class  consists  of  Arabs  Intermingled 
with  Turks,  who  have  been  in  succession  the  conquer- 
ors of  the  land,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  priestly  and  military  castes. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is  that 
of  the  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding  indigenous. 
They  are  Christians  by  hereditar}'  transmision,  and 
have  suffered  centuries  of  cruel  persecutions  and  hu- 
miliations, though  now  they  seem  to  be  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  promise  to  fill  an  important  page  in  the 
future  history  of  Egi'pt.  In  character  they  are  amia- 
ble, pacific,  and  intelligent,  having,  of  course,  the 
faults  and  vices  of  dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  mean- 
ness, which  slavery  never  fails  to  engender.  In  oflSce 
they  are  the  scribes,  the  arithmeticians,  the  measurers, 
the  clerks — in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of  the  country. 
The  language  which  they  use  in  their  religious  servi- 
ces is  the  ancient  Eg>'ptian,  or  Coptic,  Mhich,  how- 
ever, is  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity  (Bowrin^'s  Report).  See  below,  Egypt,  Chris- 
tian ;  and  Copts. 

XIX.  Technical  CAr<mo%^. -> That  the  Eg^^ptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned  by 
the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  fame  kind  of- 
fered by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the  record- 
ed observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  chronology  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we  have  not 
wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers 
most,  however,  be  carefully  sifted,  snd  we  must  not 
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take  their  statements  as  a  positive  basis  without  the 
strongest  evidence  of  correctness.  Without  that  tes- 
timony, however,  we  could  not  at  present  prosecute 
the  inquiry'.  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  common  sra.  Every  document  that  bears 
the  date  of  a  year  gives  the  year  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, counted  from  that  current  year  in  which  he  came 
to  the  thfone,  which  was  called  his  first  year.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  general  means  of  testing  deductions 
from  the  chronological  indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years  in 
use  with  the  Egyptians  before  tlie  Roman  domination, 
the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic 
Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  two  of 
these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  Vague 
Year  contained  865  days  without  any  additional  frac- 
tion, and  therefore  passed  through  all  the  seasons  in 
about  1500  vears.     It  was  used  both  for  civil  and  for 

m 

religious  purposes.  Probably  the  Israelites  adopted 
this  year  during  the  sojourn  in  Eg^'pt,  and  that  insti- 
tuted at  the  Exodus  appears  to  have  been  the  current 
Vague  Year  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  in- 
tercalation. See  Year.  The  Vague  Year  was  divi- 
ded into  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five 
^Mffomena,  or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The 
months  were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  compris- 
ing four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  b}^  which  the 
Eg}'ptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth,  Pao- 
phi,  etc.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according  to  our 
rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the 
Waters,  or  the  Inundation:  the  exact  meaning  of 
their  names  has,  however,  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  plienomena  of  a  tropical  year, 
and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  conclude  the  Eg>'p- 
tians  had,  at  least  in  a  remote  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. If,  as  we  believe,  the  third  season  represents  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  its  beginning  mu^t  be  dated 
about  one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
would  place  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  winter 
solstice,  an  especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was 
a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  865^  days,  commencing 
with  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
tliTOttgh  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  14G1  years 
of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  C^'cle.  The 
former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Sothic 
and  Vague  years,  and  therefore  consisted  of  1460  years 
of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  and  two  of  its  commencements  recorded, 
the  one,  called  the  u£ra  of  Menophres,  July  20,  B.C. 
1822,  and  the  other  on  the  same  day,  A.D.  139.  Me- 
nophres is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
kin<r,  and  this  is  most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is 
Mem-ptah,  or  Menephthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
Sethi  Menptah,  a  title  that  seems  to  have  been  in  one 
form  or  another  common  to  several  of  the  first  kings 
of  the  19th  dynasty.  Chronological  indications  seem 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  Scthos  I.  The  Tropi- 
cal Cycle  was  a  cycle  oT  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropi- 
cal and  Vague  years.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor, 
indeed,  that  it  was  ui«ed  in  the  monumental  age;  but 
fnim  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third 
of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the  Vague 
Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505  years ;  but 
the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is  preferable,  since  it 
contains  a  number  of  complete  lunations,  besides  that 
the  Egyptians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  exact, 


and  that  the  period  of  500  years  is  a  subdiviaion  of 
1500.  Ancient  write  s  do  not  fix  any  commencements 
of  this  cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical 
Year  are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun 
B.C.  2005  and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are 
thought  to  record  the  former  of  these  epochs  (Poole, 
HortB  yEff!/ptia4XRj  p.  12  sq.,  pi.  i,  Nos.  5, 6).  The  re- 
turn of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronological 
meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  period 
last  mentioned,  but  Poole  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phcenix 
Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and  there- 
fore length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commencement  being 
marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the 
constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  *'the  Phoenix  of  Osi- 
ris," which  is  placed  in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the 
Rameseium  of  El-Kumeh  six  months  distant  from  So- 
this. The  monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical 
Months,  which  can  only,  it  is  supposed,  be  perioda  of 
thirty  years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same 
kind.  Poole  has  computed  the  following  as  dates  of 
commencements  of  these  Panegyrical  Years,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  has  adjusted  his  chronology :  1st, 
B.C.  2717,  1st  dynasty,  ten,  of  Menes  (not  on  monu* 
ments) ;  2d,  B.C.  2852,  4th  dynasty,  Si^phis  I  and  II ; 
3d,  B.C.  1986  (12th  dynasty,  Osirtasen  III  ?  not  on 
monuments) ;  the  last>mentioned  date  being  also,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle, 
which  he  thinks  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system  of 
pane^nrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are,  in  his 
scheme  :  B.C.  1442, 18th  dynasty,  queen  Amen-nemt; 
and  B.C.  1412, 18th  dynasty,  ThothmesIII. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  l)een  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained  the 
following  dates :  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of  Thoth- 
mes  III,  18th  dynasty,  B.C.  1445;  supposed  vernal 
equinox,  Thothmes  III,  B.C.  cir.  1441;  rising  of  So- 
this, Rameses  1 1, 19th  dynasty,  B.C.  1301 ;  star-risings, 
Rameses  VI  and  IX  (?  Meneptah  I  and  II),  20th  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncertainty  af- 
fect the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of  Rameses 
II  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  of  Thothmes  III,  un- 
less we  hold  the  calendar  in  which  the  inscription  sup- 
posed to  record  it  occurs  to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which 
case  no  date  could  be  obtained. 

Eg^'ptian  technical  chronolng}''  gives  ns  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some  as- 
sign to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  centary 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be  of 
an  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twent}'-eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is  no 
direct  monumental  evidence,  and  a  comparison  with 
Scripture  does  not  favor  quite  so  early  a  date.  See 
Chronology. 

XX.  Historical  Chronology. — ^The  materials  for  tbb 
af«  the  monuments  and  the  remains  of  the  historical 
work  of  Manetho.  Since  the  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics has  been  discovered  the  evidence  of  the  mon- 
uments has  l)een  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to 
enable  us  to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  still  to  look 
elsewhere*  for  a  general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  maj-  fill  up.  The  remains  of  Manetho 
are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want.  A  com- 
parison with  the  monuments  has  shown  that  he  drew 
his  information  from  original  souroes,  the  general  au<. 
thenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by  minute  points  of 
agreement.  The  information  Manetho  gives  us,  in  the 
present  form  of  his  work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit, and  it  is  only  by  a  theoretical  arrangement  of 
the  materials  that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  re- 
mains of  Manetho's  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  frag»> 
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mento,  one  relating  to  the  ShepheTds,  the  other  to  a 
Ul«  of  the  Exodas.     The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in 
the  epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncel- 
las,  simI  that  given  by  Eusebius.     These  present  such 
grett  diflerenoes  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that 
we  can  restore  a  correct  text.     The  series  of  dynasties 
U  gtren  as  if  Uiey  were  success! ve^  in  which  case  the 
commencement  of  the  first  would  be  placed  full  5000 
years  EC,  and  the  rei^jcn  of  the  king  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid^  4000.     The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extieme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great  minority 
of  Egyptologers  have  therefore  held  that  the  d3masties 
vere  partly  contemporary.     A  passage  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Manetho  respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of 
Eg>'pt  rising  against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contempo- 
nry  lines  at  that  period  (Josephus,  Apian,  i,  14).    The 
naming  of  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  single 
kingdom,  and  then  of  later  ones,  which  we  know  gen- 
erally held  sway  over  all  Egypt — in  other  word?,  the 
first  seventeen,  distinct  from  the  18th  and  following 
dmsties— lends  support  to  this  opinion.     The  former 
are  named  in  groups :  first  a  group  of  Thinites,then  one 
of  Mempbites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephantinites, 
next  a  Heracleopolite  line,  etc.,  the  d^'nasties  of  a  par- 
ticnlar  city  being  grouped  together ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the 
same  name,  anid  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur. 
The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  par- 
illcl  lines,  the  later  a  succession.     The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.     Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  diflferent  dynasties  are 
shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary  (see,  for  example, 
in  RawlinM)n*8  Herod,  ii,  289).     In  the  present  state 
of  Egyptology  this  evidence  has  led  to  various  results 
as  to  the  number  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
oonwquent  duration  of  the  whole  histor}*.     One  great 
difficalty  is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes 
it  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  mention 
of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not  a  sole 
mler.    For  example,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that 
the  12th  djmasty  was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a 
double  line ;  yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general 
give  no  hint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there 
van  almost  always  a  recosmised  colleague.    Therefore, 
a/irtiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any 
monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the 
king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made.     We  can  there- 
fore scarcely  expect  ver}'  tnW  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  proposed  an  arran (de- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon  their 
nambers  and  names.    The  subjoined  table,  aftor  Poole, 
contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approx- 
imative dates  B.C.  which  he  assigns  to  their  com- 
mencements. 


to  the  twenty-fifth  century.  The  interval  between 
the  two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  nine  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to  the 
better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be  correct. 
Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the 
commencement  of  Egyptian  history  (Bunsen,  B.C. 
3623;  Lepsius,  8892;  Brugsch,  4455;  B^kh,  5702). 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chrono- 
logical work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of 
8555  years  to  the  thirty  dynasties  (Chron,  p.  51  b).  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakabl}*  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  froih  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chro- 
nology, among  whom  pseudo-Manetho  held  a  promi- 
nent place  {Encyc.  Brit,  8th  edit.,  "Etfypt,"  p.  452; 
Quarterly  Retfiew,  No.  210,  p.  S95-7).  If  this  number 
be  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious,  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confidently 
put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

The  importance  of  this  ancient  list  of  Egyptian 
kings — it  being,  in  fact,  the  oidy  completely  connected 
line  exunt— requires  a  fuller  exhibit  than  we  usually 
give,  and  especially  a  somewhat  minute  examination  uf 
the  monumental  records  dompareil  with  ancient  histor- 
ical documents.  The  dates  given  by  us  are  essentially 
those  assigned  by  Wilkinson  in  Kawlinson*s  Herodotua^ 
vol.  ii,  chap.  viii.  The  identifications  are  in  part  made 
by  Kenrick  (^Egypt  wader  the  Pharaoht,  vol.  ii).  The 
names  of  Manetho  exhibit  many  striking  coincidences 
with  the  elements  afibrded  by  the  latest  researches 
and  discoveries,  especially  Mariette*s  **Apis  list*'  on 
the  tablet  of  Sakkurah,  Dttmichen's  '*Sethos  list"  on 
that  of  Abydos,  and  the  **  Turin  papyrus,*'  as  these 
are  given  in  detail  b}*^  Unger  {Chronologie  du  Manetho, 
Berlin,  1867),  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  this  author,  whose  work  is  the 
most  elaborate  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
names  in  all  these  lists  are  in  continuous  order  does 
not  prove  an  unbroken  succession  of  reigns,  for  such 
is  the  case  in  Manetho's  list,  although  he  expressly 
states  that  the  several  dynasties  were  of  different  local- 
ities. That  the  dynasties  of  the  monumental  lists  like- 
wise are  not  all  consecutive  is  further  proved  by  at 
least  two  conclusive  circumstances :  1.  The  sum  of  the 
years  of  those  74  reigns,  to  which  an  explicit  length  is 
assigned  in  the  Turin  roll,  is  1060 ;  now  if  to  this  we 
add  a  corresponding  number  for  the  other  160  reigns 
whose  duration  is  not  specified  in  the  same  document, 
and  also  for  the  10  subsequent  names  in  the  parallel 
lists  down  to  Sethi  I  (B.C.  132*2),  we  obuin  a  total  of 
3484  years  for  the  first  eighteen  dynasties,  or  a  date 
for  Menes  of  B.C.  4806;  but  this  would  be  2144  years 
be/ore  the  Flood,  even  according  to  the  longest  compu- 
tation  of  the  Biblical  text    See  Ages  of  the  World. 


I.  Thlnltes 

sri7 


TIL  Memphites. 

26S0 
IV.  «440 


VI.  MOO 

VIT.  IWM) 
Vin.l80O 


V.  Elephantinites. 
8440 

IX.  Hermonthites. 
2800 


X.1T60 


XI.  Dioepolltes. 

2200 

XII.  9080 

XIII.  1920 

XVIII.  IBM 


XIV.  Xdtes. 
8080 


Shepherds. 
XV.  and  XVI. 

8080 
XVII. 

16S0 


The  monoments  will  not  justify  any  great  exten^iion 
of  the  period  assigned  in  the  table  to  the  first  seven- 
teen dynasties.  The  last  date,  that  of  the  commence- 
RKiit  of  the  18th  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more 
than  a  few  rears.  Some  Eg}*pto1ogists,  indeed,  place 
it  much  earlier  (Bunsen,  B.C.  1625;  Btlckh,  1055; 
Lepsius,  16»4 ;  Brugsch,  1706),  but  they  do  so  in  oppo- 
^tion  to  positive  monumental  evidence.  The  date  of 
the  befl^inning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  Poole  is  dis* 
pnseii  to  place  a  little  before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubt* 
ful,  but  a  concurrence  of  ethnological  evidence  points 


2.  Several  dynasties  are  wholly  and  designedly  omit- 
ted in  one  of  these  monumental  lists,  which  are  given 
at  length  in  the  others  (e.  g.  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  13th, 
14th,  and  15th),  and  at  least  one  of  them  (the  11th)  is 
absent  in  all  of  them,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  gaps 
and  discrepancies :  they  must  therefore,  if  at  all  trust- 
worthy, be  intended  as  contemporaneous  lines  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  empire,  precisely  as  were  those 
of  Manetho,  who  frequently  dispatches  an  entire  dy- 
nasty without  any  details  whatever,  as  being  of  local 
importance  only.     See  Kakstho. 
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XXI.  Hittor^,—  !,  TradlUonary  Period.-^We  have 
frit  to  ootke  the  indications  in  the  Bible  which  relate 
to  the  earliest  period.  In  Gen.  x  we  find  the  colo- 
nisation of  Efi^'pt  traced  op  to  the  immediate  children 
of  NoAh,  for  it  is  there  stated  that  Mizraim  was  the 
second  son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of 
Noah.  That  Egypt  was  colonized  by  the  descendants 
of  Nosh  in  a  rery  remote  age  is  farther  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abra- 
ham in  Palestine  (6en«  x,  14 ;  compare  Deut.  ii,  23 ; 
Amos  ix,  27).  Before  this  migration  could  occur  the 
Csphtorim  and  other  Mixraites  must  Iiave  occupied 
£^pt  for  some  time.  Immediately  after  these  gene- 
slogical  statements,  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii)  in- 
fonns  as  that  the  patriarch  Abraham,  pressed  by  fam- 
io^  went  down  (B.C.  2067)  into  Egypt,  where  it  ap- 
pears  be  found  a  monarch,  a  court,  princes,  and  serv- 
SDts^  and  where  he  found  also  those  supplies  of  food 
vhieh  the  well-known  ferUlity  of  the  country  had  led 
lam  to  seek  there ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
Utot  which  his  wife  had  won  in  the  reigning  Phara- 
f^'*  sres  procared  him  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  he- 
■SM8,  and  men-eenrants,  and  matd-aervants,  and  she- 
Mscs.  snd  camels.  A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of 
£(7pt  was  founded :  ' '  Hebron  was  bnilt  seven  yean 
before  Zoan  in  Egj-pt"  (Num.  xiii,  22).  We  find  that 
Hebron  was  originally  called  Kirjath-«rba,  and  was  a 
city  of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xiv,  15),  and  it  is  mentioned 
ander  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxni^t):  it  had  therefore  been  founded  hy  the  giant- 
noe  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch.  In  Gen.  xxi, 
d<  mention  is  made  in  the  case*of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
H^gv  the  Egyptian,  whose  mother  took  him  a  wife 
oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (ac.  cir.  2056),  of  a  mixed 


race  between  the  Eg3rptians  and  the  Chaldieans,  a  race 
which  in  after  times  became  a  great  nation.  From 
this  mixture  of  races  it  has  been  supposed  the  Arabs 
(3^7,  ^*  mixed  people")  had  their  name  (Sharpens  £ar- 
ly  Hist.  ofEgi/pt^  i,  11). 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history'  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  indefi- 
nite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into  two 
great  stoclts,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  branch- 
es, for  they  appear  to  have  represented  themselves  and 
the  negroes,  the  red  and  black  races,  as  the  children 
of  the  god  Horns,  and  the  Sbemites  and  Europeans, 
the  3-ellow  and  white  races,  as  the  children  of  the  god- 
dess Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch,  Gtoffr.  Jnachr,  ii,  90,  91). 
They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of 
the  species.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyp- 
tian histor}%  These  commence  with  the  divine  dynas- 
ties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  The 
latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  traditional, 
not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  may 
be  traditional  and  not  historical,  tliough  thb  last  con- 
jecture we  are  hardly  disposed  to  admit.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  is  a  very  short  and  extremely  obscure 
time  of  tradition,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
earliest  date  at  which  it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come 
upon  the  clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyra- 
mids. The  indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat, 
and  the  settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or  having 
lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first 
dwelling-^lace,  filled  up  the  commencement  of  its  his- 
tory with  materials  drawn  from  mythology.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world.     The 
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priests  are  indeed  reported  to  have  told  Solon,  when  he 
spoke  of  one  deluge,  that  many  bad  occurred  (Plat. 
Tim.  23),  but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
to  great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.     See  Dkluob. 

2.  Uncertain  Period. — ^The  history  of  the  dynasties 
preceding  the  18th  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series 
of  monuments.  Except  the  bajne  lists  indicated  in  the 
above  table,  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shep- 
herd invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity.  During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  4th  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  east,  and,  in 
some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Eg^'pt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  15th  dy- 
nasty were  the  first  and  most  important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last  into 
Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to  which 
the  coming  uf  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Erythrsan 
Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  belong.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the  four  kingp — Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies — was  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  16th  dynasty.  Most  proba- 
bly the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  was  of  this  line,  which 
lived  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of 
Avaris  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  period  of  E^^'p- 
tian  history  to  which  the  Shepherd  invasion  should  be 
assigned  is  a  point  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed 
after  the  12th  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  power- 
ful line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as 
one  or  more  Shepherd  dynasties.  Poole  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shep- 
herd invasion  was  anterior  to  the  12th  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset  hos- 
tile to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come  in  by 
marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they 
may  have  long  been  in  a  position  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  was  of 
Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was  a  period  of  pros- 
perity to  Egypt,  but  after  its  close  those  calamities 
appear  to  have  occurred  which  made  the  Sliepherds 
hated  liy  the  Eg}'ptians.  During  the  interval  to  the 
18th  dynasty  there  seems  to  have  lieen  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period.     See  Hyk- 

808. 

Of  these  first  seventeen  djmasties,  Menes,  the  first 
mortal  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  Herodo- 
tus, Eratosthenes,  and  Diodorus,  and  preceded,  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  by  gods,  heroes,  and  Manes  (?),  vf  rt/cc\ 
is  accepted  on  all  hands  as  a  historical  personage.  His 
hierogl^'phic  name  reads  MEN  I  or  MEN  A,  and  is  the 
first  on  the  li»t  of  the  Kameseium  of  el-Kumeh.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  the  hieratic  of  the  Turin  Pnpyrus  of 
Kint's.  Strong  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
for  fixing  the  date  of  his  accession  at  B.C.  2717  {Horn 
Al^ffypHactr,  p.  94-98);  but  even  this  date  must  be 
somewhat  lowered,  as  it  would  precede  thnt  of  the 
Flood  (B.C.  2516) ;  on  the  other  hand,  linger  (ttt  sup.) 
raises  it  to  June  27,  B.C.  6613.  As  one  step  in  Poole's 
argument  involves  a  ver}'  ingenious  elucidation  of  a 
well-known  statement  of  Herodotus,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  it.  Herodotus  says  that,  in  the  inter- 
val fh)m  the  first  king  to  Sethon,  the  priest  of  He- 
phaestus, the  priests  told  him  that  **the  sun  had  four 
times  moved  from  his  wonted  course,  twice  rising 
where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  setting  where  he  now 
rises."  Upon  this  Mr.  Poole  remarks :  **  It  is  evident 
that  the  priests  told  Herodotus  that  great  periods  had 
elapsed,  since  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  and 


that,  in  the  interval  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Sethon, 
the  solar  risings  of  stars — that  is  to  say,  their  manifes- 
tations— had  twice  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  Vague 
Year  on  which  their  settings  fell  in  their  time,  and 
vice  versa;  and  that  the  historian,  by  a  natural  mis- 
take, supposed  they  spoke  of  the  sun  itself."     Menes 
appears  to  have  been  a  Thinite  king,  of  the  city  of 
This,  near  Abydns,  in  Upper  Egypt.     Herodotns  af* 
cribes  the  building  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  him, 
while  Manetho  says  that  be  made  a  foreign  expedition 
and  acquired  renown,  and  that  eventually  be  w^as 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus.    Menes,  after  a  long  reign, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athothis,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond king  of  the  first  dynasty.     Manetho  says  that  he 
built  the  palace  at  Memphis,  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  left  anutomical  books ;  all  of  these  state- 
ments implying  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
Egyptians  were  in  a  high  state  of  civilization.     About 
the  time  of  Athothis,  tlie  3d  dynasty  is  sui>posed, 
according  to  the  scheme  which  seems  most  reasona- 
ble, to  have  commenced,  and  Memphis  to  have  he- 
come  independent,  giving  its  name  to  five  dynasties 
of  kings— 3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    The  1st  Thinite 
dynasty  probably  lasted  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half.     Of  the  2d  very  little  has  reached  us;  under 
one  of  the  kings  it  was  determined  that  women  could 
hold  the  sovereign  power ;  in  the  time  of  another  it 
was  fabled,  says  Manetho,  that  the  Nile  flowed  mixed 
with  honey  for  the  space  of  eleven  days.     The  dura- 
tion of  this  dynasty  was  probably  between  800  and 
400  vears,  and  it  seems  to  have  come  to  a  close  at  the 
time  of  the  Shepherd  invasion.     The  8d  (Memphite) 
dynasty,  after  having  lasted  about  200  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded l)y  the  4th,  one  of  the  mof=t  famous  of  the  lines 
which  ruled  in  Eg}'pt ;  while  the  5th  dj'nasty  of  Ele- 
phantinite  kings  arose  at  the  same  time.     This  waa 
emphatically  the  period  of  the  pyramids^  the  earliest 
of  which  was  probably  the  northetn  pyramid  of  Abu- 
Sir,  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Soris  or  Shu- 
rai,  the  head  of  the  4th  dynast3\     He  was  succeeded 
by  two  kings  of  the  name  of  Suphis,  the  first  of  whom, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  the  Shuphu  of  the  monu- 
ments, was  probably  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid. 
On  these  wondrous  monuments  we  find  traces  at  that 
remote  period  of  the  advanced  state  of  civilixation  of 
later  ages.     The  cursive  character  scrawled  on  the 
stones  by  the  masons  proves  that  writing  had  been 
long  in  common  use.     Many  of  the  blocks  brought 
from  Syene  are  built  together  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghi- 
aeh  in  a  manner  unrivalled  at  any  period.    The  same 
manners  and  customs  ate  portrayed  on  them  as  on  the 
later  monuments.    1  he  sau:e  loats  are  used,  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests,  the  same  trades,  such  as  glass- 
blowing  and  cabinet-making.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  4tb  dynast}',  moreover,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper 
mines  were  worked  by  them.     The  duration  of  this 
dynasty  probably  exceeded  two  centuries,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  6th.     The  5th  dynasty  of  £Ie(  hantin- 
ites,  as  just  remarked,  began  the  same  time  as  the  4tb. 
The  names  of  several  of  its  kings  occur  in  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Memphis.     The  most  important  of  them  is  Se- 
phres,  the  Shuphra  of  the  monuments,  the  Chephren 
of  Herodotus,  and  Chephren  of  Diodorus.     This  dy- 
nasty lasted  nearly  600  years.     Of  the  6th  dynasty, 
which  lasted  about '160  years,  the  two  most  famous 
sovereigns  are  Phiops  or  Pcpi  and  queen  Nitocris. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  a  hundred  years. 
With  the  latter  the  dynaFty  closed ;  for  at  this  period 
Lower  Egypt  was  invaded  liy  the  Shepherds,  who  en- 
tered the  country  from  the  north-east,  about  700  years 
after  Menes,  and  eventually  drove  the  Memphites 
from  the  throne.     Of  the  7th  and  8th  dynasties  notb- 
int;  is  known  with  certainty;  they  probably  followed 
the  16th.     To  the  former  of  them,  one  version  of  Ma-. 
netho  assigns  a  dnmtion  of  70  days,  and  150  years  to 
the  latter.     The  9th  dynasty  of  Heracleopolites,  or. 
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moR  properly,  of  Hennonthitefl,  aa  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
hfts  suggested  (Kawlinson*8  Herod,  ii,  293),  arose  while 
the  6th  was  in  power.     Little  is  known  of  either  the 
9th  or  10th  dynasties,  which  together  may  have  lasted 
nearly  GOO  years,  ending  at  the  time  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd war  of  expulsion,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  royal  lines  except  the  Diospolite  or 
Theban.     With  the  11th  dynnsty  commenced  the  Di- 
osp(Jite  kin^oro,   which    subseqaently   attained  to 
greater  power  than  any  other.     Amenemhet  I  was 
the  last  and  most  famous  king  of  this  dynasty,  and 
daring  part  of  his  reign  he  was  co-regent  of  Osirtasen 
or  Sesertesen  I,  head  of  the  12th.   An  epoch  is  marked 
in  l^ptian  history  by  the  commencement  of  this  dy- 
nasty, since  the  Shepherd  rule,  which  lasted  for  500 
vears,  is  coeval  with  it.     The  three  Osirtasens  flour- 
ished  in  this  dynas^,  the  second  of  whom  Is  probably 
th^  Seaostris  of  Manetho.     It  began  about  Abraham's 
time,  or  somewhat  later.     In  ancient  sculptures  in 
Nabia  we  find  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  worshipping 
Osirtasen  III  as  a  god,  and  this  is  the  only  case  of 
the  kind.     The  third  Osirtasen   was  succeeded  bv 
Amenemhet  11 1,  supposed  to  be  th^  M<Bris  of  Herodo- 
tus, who  boilt  the  labji'rinth.     After  the  reigns  of  two 
other  sovereigns,  this  dynasty  came  to  a  close,  having 
lasted  about  160  years.     The  Idth  dynasty,  which 
lasted  some  400  years,  probably  began  before  the  close 
of  the  12th.     The  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  of  little 
power,  and  probably  tributary  to  the  Shepherds.    The 
Diospolitea,  indeed,  did  not  recover  their  prosperity 
till  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  dynast.v.     The  1-1  th,  or 
Xoite  dynasty,  seems  to  have  risen  with  the  12th.     It 
was  named  from  Xois,  a  town  of  I^wer  Egypt,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Delta.     It  mn'  hive  lasted  for 
nearly  500  years,  and  probably  terminated  during  the 
great  Shepherd  war.    The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynas- 
ties are  tho«e  of  the  Shepherds.     Who  these  foreign- 
ers were  who  are  said  to  have  subdued  Eg}'pt  without 
a  battle  is  a  question  of  great  uncertainty.     Their 
name  is  called  Hyksos  by  Manetho,  which  is  varioush' 
interpreted  to  mean  shepherd  kin^s,  or  foreign  shep- 
herds.    They  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  As- 
syrians, Scythians,  iGthiopians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ar- 
abs.   The  kings  of  the  15th  dynasty  were  the  greatent 
of  the  foreign  rulers.     The  kings  of  the  16th  and  17th 
dynastiea  are  very  obscure.     Mr.  Poole  says  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  kings  of  the  16th 
were  of  a  diffbrent  race  from  those  of  the  15th,  and 
that  they  may  have  been  Assyrians.     Having  held 
pot^sesaion  of  Egypt  611,  or,  according  to  the  longest 
date,  625  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by 
Ames,  or  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ; 
and  the  whole  country  was  then  united  under  one 
king,  who  rightly  claimed  the  title  of  lord  of  the  two 
regions,  or  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

3.  Period  of  the  H^tto  Sojourn. — In  Gen.  xxxix 
he^ns  the  interesting  story  of  Joseph>  being  carried 
down  to  Egypt,  with  all  its  important  consequences 
f(ir  the  great-grandchildren  of  Abraham.     The  produc- 
tiv^nesa  of  the  countr}'  is  the  allurainent,  famine  the 
impulse.     Attendant  circumstances  show  that  Egypt 
was  then  famous  also  for  its  commercial  pursuits ;  and 
the  entire  narrative  gives  the  idea  of  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  society  (about  B.C.  1890),  and  a  well-con.«titu- 
t<d  yet  arbitrary  form  of  government.    As  in  Eastern 
courts  at  later  periods  of  history,  elevation  to  high  of- 
fices was  marked  and  sudden.     The  slave  Joseph  is 
t^ken  from  prison  and  from  impending  death,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  prime  vizier,  and  is  intriii^ted 
with  making  provision  for  an  approaching  dearth  of 
food,  which  he  had  himself  foretold,  during  which  he 
effects  in  favor  of  the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  of  property  which  history  has  re- 
Cf^rded,    The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
order  was  held  is  apparent.     Joseph  himself  marries  a 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.     Out  of  respect  toward.*, 
ns  well  as  by  the  dircQt  influence  of  Joseph,  the  He- 
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brews  were  well  treated.  The  scriptural  record,  how- 
ever, distinctly  states  (xlvi,  84)  that  before  the  de- 
scent of  Israel  and  his  sons  ^*  every  shepherd"  was 
**an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  The  He- 
brews, whose  ** trade  had  been  about  cattle,"  must 
have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet 
they  are  expressly  permitted  to  dwell  **  in  the  best  of 
the  land"  (xlvii,  6),  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had  prayed 
might  be  assigned  to  them,  and  which  they  obviously 
de^iired  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their 
way  of  life  as  herdsmen.  Having  settled  his  father 
and  family  satisfactorily  in  the  land,  Joseph  proceeded 
to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  a  hungry  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  converted  the  tenure  of  all  property 
from  freehold  into  tenancy-at-will,  with  a  rent-charge 
of  one  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  priests'  lands, 
however,  in  their  own  hands ;  and  thus  he  gave  au' 
other  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favoralile,  and  the  Is- 
raelites "grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,"  so  that 
the  land  was  filled  with  them.  But  Joseph  was  now 
dead;  time  had  passed  on,  and  there  rose  up  a  new 
king  (probably  one  of  a  new  dynasty)  **  which  knew 
(Exod.  i,  8)  not  Joseph,"  having  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, and,  it  may  be,  no  definite  information  of  his 
services  ;  who,  becoming  jealous  of  the  increase  of  the 
Hebrews,  set  about  persecuting  them  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  crippling 
their  power.  Severe  task-masters  are  therefore  set 
over  them ;  heavy  tasks  ara  imposed ;  the  Hebrews 
are  compelled  to  build  "treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Raamses."  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only  in- 
crease the  more.  In  consequence,  their  burdens  ara 
doubled  and  their  lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage 
(Exod.  i.  14),  "in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  field."  See  Bkick.  Their  first- 
born males,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destruction  the 
moment  they  come  into  being.  The  deepest  heart- 
burnings ensue ;  hatred  arises  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  in  pri- 
vate and  by  stealth  (Exod.  ii,  12).  At  last  a  higher 
power  interferes,  and  the  afflicted  race  is  permitted  to 
quit  E^'pt  (B.C.  1658).  At  this  time  Egypt  appears 
to  have  been  a  well-peopled  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, with  numerous  cities,  under  a  de.'^potic  monarch, 
surrounded  by  officers  of  his  court  and  a  life-guard. 
There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction  of 
ranks,  a  state-prison,  and  a  prime  minister.  Great 
buildings  were  carried  on.  There  was  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  people  an  order  of  prie.st««  who  probably 
filled  offices  in  the  civil  government;  the  prie^t  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over 
the  cities  so  named.  There  was  in  the  general  class 
of  priests  an  order — wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magi- 
cians— who  had  charge  of  a  certain  secret  knowledge ; 
there  were  physicians  or  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  the 
royal  army  contained  chosen  captains,  and  horsemen, 
and  chariots.  The  attention  which  the  people  at  large 
paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  of  property 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  h«)ld  the 
shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  abhorrence,  as  freeboot- 
ers only  less  dangerous  than  hunting-tribes.  See 
Pharaoh. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  chronologj', 
which  we  have  adopted  as  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  Egypt  would  belong  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  18th  dvnastv.  The  Israelites  would  have 
come  in  and  gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age,  for  the 
history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evi- 
dence. This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab  tribv, 
and  therefore  would  not  he  mentioned,  and  that  the 
calamities  attending  their  departure  could  not  be  com- 
memorated. '1  hose  two  propositions  are  contradictory, 
and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.     If,  as  Lepsius  sup- 
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poses,  the  Israelites  came  in  ander  the  18th  dynaptj, 
and  went  out  under  the  19th,  or  if,  as  Bunsen  holds, 
they  came  in  under  the  12th,  and  (after  a  sojourn  of 
1434  years !)  went  out  under  the  19th,  the  oppression 
in  both  cases  falling  in  a  period  of  which  we  have 
abundant  contemporary  monuments,  sometimes  the 
records  of  every  year,  it  is  impossible  that  the  monu- 
ments should  be  wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative 
is  true.  Let  us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative. 
At  the  time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule, 
Egypt  was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of 
no  great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  15th  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  afiect  this  inference  ?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with  the  Pha- 
raohs, but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case  of  friend- 
ly nations.  It  is  a  feeling  paralleled  in  our  days  by 
that  of  the  Chinese  alone.  The  accounts  of  the  Greek 
writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  later  period,  abun- 
dantly confirm  this .  estimate  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Egyptians  against  foreigners.  It  seems  to  us  perfect- 
ly incredible  that  Joseph  should  be  the  minister  of  an 
Egyptian  king.  In  lesser  particulars  the  evidence  is 
not  less  strong.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot, 
whose  will  is  law,  who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleas- 
ure ;  who  not  only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of 
his  administration,  but  through  his  means  makes  all 
the  Egyptians,  except  the  priests.  Serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kintrs,  on  the  contrar}',  were  restrained 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  pow- 
er of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct  towards 
Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives  them  leave  to 
dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but  in  Goshen,  where 
his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been  (Gen.  xlvi,  34 ;  xlvii, 
6).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow-feeling,  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  national  party.  See 
Joseph. 

The  "  new  king,"  **  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is  gen- 
erally thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Eg^'ptian,  and  head 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first  sight  extremely 
probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  ex- 
pel the  Shepherds,  would  he  the  first  oppressor  of  the 
nation  which  they  protected.  Plunsihle  as  this  thcor}' 
appears,  a  close  examination  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
seems  (k)  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king 
that — "  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of 
the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the  land" 
(Exod.  i,  9, 10).  1  he  Israelites  are  therefore  more  and 
stronger  than  the  people  of  the  oppressor ;  the  oppress- 
or fears  war  in  Eg3'pt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would 
join  his  en3mies ;  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open 
violence,  and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  re- 
duce them  by  making  them  perform  forced  lal)or,  and 
soon  after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 
country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think, 
apply  to  the  time  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus  is 
consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use  of 
universal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  objection. 


When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  eitbef 
in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the 
entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended.     If  we  con« 
elude,  therefore,  that  the  Exodus  most  probably  oc- 
curred before  the  18th  dynast}^  we  have  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepiherds.     The 
change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Egyp- 
tians, but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no 
reason  that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  the 
same  feeling  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  sub- 
jects seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendh*  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were 
privileged  by  the  law,  apparently  on  this  account.    It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  would  have 
been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  had  the 
Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  conduct  towards  the 
Israelites  as  productive  of  great  national  calamiUea,  or 
had  the  Israelites  looked  back  upon  the  persecution  as 
tile  work  of  the  Egyptians.     If  the  chronology  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  only  decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds. 
During  the  time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned 
there  were  no  important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one 
or  more  of  Shepherds.     Lower  Egypt,  and  especially 
its  eastern  part,  must  bare  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter.     The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egj'pt :  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  oppressors,  whose  capital  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.    Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd  dynasties,  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th,  the  last  of  which,  according  to 
the  present  text,  was  of  Sheplierds  and  Thebans,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dj'nasty  should  rath- 
er be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.     It  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  these  three :  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
however,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  seems 
to  afford  an  indication  which  narrows  the  choice. 
**My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  E/ypt  to  so- 
journ there,  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
cause"  (lii,  4).     This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was 
an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  15th  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was  of 
Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Josephua, 
Apion,  i,  14).     Among  the  names  of  kings  jpf  this  pe- 
riod in  the  royal  Turin  papyrus  (ed.  Wilkinson)  are 
two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  some  of  the  foreign  rulers  were 
of  that  race.    Their  exact  date,  however,  is  undecided. 
It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  explanation  we  have  of- 
fered that  the  title  Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings 
connected  with  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  .must 
therefore  have  been  natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  at  least  some  of  the  Shepherd  kings  were  £g>'p- 
tianized,  like  Joseph,  who  received  an  Egyptian  name, 
and  Moses,  who  was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  to  be  an  Egyptian  (Exod.  ii,  19).     It  has  been 
urged  bj'  the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes 
that  place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  B.C.,  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  tliev 
been  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of  Egr^'pt 
indicate  any  such  event.     It  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exod  as 
that  the  alisence  of  any  positive  Palestinian  names, 
except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  lists  of  peoples 
and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaohs,  and  in  the  rec- 
ords of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys  their  argument ; 
for  while  it  shows  that  they  did  not  conquer  Palestine, 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian 
evidence  whether  the  Hebrews  were  then  in  that  conn- 
try  or  not.     Shishak's  list,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
several  well-known  names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  be- 
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tida  tbat  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Jodah.  The  policy  of 
the  PharAohs,  as  previously  explained,  is  the  key  to 
their  coodact  towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same 
time,  the  character  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating 
to  this  period  presents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyp- 
ttus  may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and 
even  pat  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative 
of  tbe  whole  question  under  consideration  that,  in  the 
most  floarishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of  Israel,  a 
Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed  into  Pales- 
tine and  captured  the  Canaanitish  city  Gezer,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  tliat  this  should  be 
merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a  later  time  instead 
of  bein^  noticed  in  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative 
(1  KmgB  ix,  13^  16).     See  Exode. 

4.  Defimte  Period.— With  the  18th  dynasty,  about 
EC  1520,  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  of  Egyptian  histo- 
ry begins,  both  as  regards  the  numerous  materials  for 
reeonstructtng  it,  and  also  its  great  importance.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties 
19  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Amosis,  or  Ahmes, 
the  head  of  the  fiist  of  these,  overthrew  the  power  of 
tbe  Shepherda,  and  probably  expelled  them.  No 
great  monuments  remain  of  Uie  first  king,  but  from 
various  inscriptions  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  he  was  a  powerful  king.  During  his  reign  we 
fint  find  mention  of  the  horse,  and,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  the  Shemitic  name  mm,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  introdaced  from  Asia,  and  possibly  by  the  Shep- 
iMid  kin^.  If  so,  they  may  have  been  indebted  to 
the  strength  of  their  cavalry  for  their  ea«y  conquest 
of  Egypt.  It  is  certain  that,  while  other  animals  are 
frequently  depicted  on  the  monuments,  neither  in  the 
tombs  near  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni- Hassan,  is 
tliere  any  appearance  of  the  horse,  and  yet,  subse- 
quently, Egypt  became  the  great  d^pot  for  these  ani- 
mals, insomuch  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  they 
were  regularly  imported  for  him,  and  for  **all  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria ;"  and 
when  Israel  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  it  was  on 
£g3rpt  that  they  were  said  to  put  their  trust  for  char- 
iots and  for  horsemen.  Amenoph  I,  the  next  king 
(B.C.  cir.  1498),  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make 
conquests  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Asia.  In  his  time  we 
find  tliat  tbe  Egyptians  had  adopted  the  five  interca- 
laiT  days,  as  well  as  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and  night. 
True  arches,  not  **  arches  of  approaching  stones,"  also 
are  found  at  Thebes,  bearing  his  name  on  the  bricks, 
and  were  in  common  use  in  his  time.  See  Arch. 
Some  of  the  mora  ancient  chambers  in  the  temple  of 
Amen-fa,  or  £l«Kamak,  at  Thebes,  were  built  b}'  him. 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Thothmes  I  (B.C.  cir. 
1478),  the  arms  of  Eg^'^pt  were  carried  into  Mesopota- 
mia, or  the  land  of  *'Naharayn :"  by  some  Naharsyn 
is  identified  with  the  Nairi,  a  people  south-weet  of 
Armenia.  Libya  also  was  subject  to  his  sway.  A 
monument  of  his  reign  is  still  remaining  in  one  of  the 
two  obelisks  of  red  granite  which  he  set  up  at  ElvKar- 
nak,  or  Thebes.  The  name  of  Thothmes  1 1  (B.C.  cir. 
1470)  is  found  as  far  south  as  Xapata,  or  Geliel  Berkel, 
in  Ethiopia.  With  him  and  his  successor  was  associa- 
ted a  queen,  Amense  or  Amen-numt,  who  seems  to 
have  received  more  honor  than  either.  She  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  Semiramis,  that  name,  like  Sesostris, 
probably  designating  more  than  one  individual.  Queen 
Amen-uemt  and  Thothmes  II  and  III  are  the  earliest 
sovereigns  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
temple  of  El-Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes. 
Thothmes  III  (B.C.  cir.  1463)  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  carried  his  arms  as 
Ux  as  Nineveh,  and  reduced  perhaps  Babylon  also  to 
his  sway,  receiving  a  large  tribute  from  Asiatic  na- 
tions over  whom  he  had  triumphed.  This  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  a  con- 
queror, and  by  no  means  implied  that  the  territory 
was  auneadered  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  only 
have  deiieated  the  arm^  ot  the  nation,  and  that  beyond 


its  own  frontier.  The  Punt^  a  people  of  Arabia,  the 
Skttpkoj  supposed  to  be  of  Cyprus,  and  the  RuUn^  a 
people  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  thus  confessed  the 
power  of  Thothmes ;  and  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
are  rich  in  delineations  of  the  elephants  and  bears, 
camelopards  and  asses,  the  ebony,  ivory,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver which  they  brought  for  tribute.  Ver}'  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  belong  to  the 
time  of  this  king;  indeed  his  reign,  with  that  of 
Thothmes  II  preceding  it,  and  those  of  Amenoph  II 
(B.C.  cir.  1416),  Thothmes  IV  (whose  name  is  borno 
t»y  the  sphinx  at  the  pyramids),  and  Amenoph  III  fol- 
lowing it,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  best 
period  of  Egyptian  art ;  all  the  earlier  time  showing  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  all  the  later  a  gradual  de- 
clension. In  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV  (B.C.  cir. 
1410),  according  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds  took  their 
final  departure.  The  conquests  of  Amenoph  III  (B.C. 
cir.  1408)  were  also  very  extensive ;  traces  of  his  pow- 
er are  found  in  various  parts  of  Ethiopia ;  he  states  on 
scarabsei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his  mar- 
riage, that  his  northern  l)Oundary  was  in  Mesopota- 
mia, his  southern  in  Kara  (CholoS  ?).  From  his  fea- 
tures, he  seems  to  have  been  partly  of  Ethiopian  ori- 
gin. His  long  reign  of  nearl}'  forty  years  was  marked 
by  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  -were  two  at  Thebes ;  one  on  the  west 
bank,  of  which  little  remains  but  the  two  great  colopsi 
that  stood  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  it,  and  one 
of  which  is  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon.  He  like- 
wise built,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  great  temple,  now 
called  that  of  El-Uksor,  which  Rameses  II  afterwards 
much  enlarged.  The  tomb  of  this  king  yet  remains  at 
Thebes.  For  a  period  of  ahout  thirty  years  after  tbe 
reign  of  Amenoph  III,  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  the 
rule  of  stranger  kings,  who  abandoned  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  introduced  a  pure  sun-worship.  It  is  not 
known  from  whence  they  came,  but  they  were  regard- 
ed by  the  Egyptians  as  usurpers,  and  the  monuments 
of  them  are  defaced  or  ruined  by  those  who  overthrew 
them.  Sir  G.Wilkinson  supposes  that  Amenoph  III 
may  have  belonged  to  their  race ;  but,  if  so,  we  must 
date  tbe  commencement  of  their  rule  from  the  end  of 
his  reign,  as  then  began  that  change  of  the  state  re- 
ligion which  was  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  foreign 
domination.  How  or  when  the  sun-worshippers  were 
destroyed  or  expelled  from  £g?'pt  does  not  appear. 
Horns,  or  Harem-heb,  who  succeeded  them  (B.C.  cir. 
1867),  was  probably  the  prince  by  whom  they  were 
overthrown.  He  was  a  son  of  Amenoph  III,  and  con- 
tinued the  line  of  Diospolite  sovereigns.  The  records 
of  bis  reign  are  not  important ;  but  the  sculptures  at 
Silcilis  commemorate  a  successful  expedition  a^ralnst 
tbe  negroes.  Horns  was  indirectly  succeeded  by  Ra- 
meses I{  with  whom  substantially  commences  the  19th 
djniasty,  about  B.C.  1324.  His  tomb  at  Thebes  marks 
the  new  dynasty,  bv  being  in  a  different  locality  from 
that  of  Amenoph  III,  and  being  the  first  in  the  valley 
thenceforward  set  apart  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Theban 
kings.  After  a  short  and  unimportant  reign,  be  was 
succeeded  by  hb  son  Sethi  I,  or  Sethos  (B.C.  1322). 
He  is  known  by  the  magnificent  hypostyle  hall  in  the 
great  temple  of  El-Kamak,  which  he  built,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  north  wall  of  which  are  sculptured  the 
achievements  of  his  arms.  His  tomb,  cruelly  defaced 
by  travellen,  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Valley  of 
tbe  Kings,  and  shows  that  bis  reign  must  have  been  a 
long  one,  as  the  sepulchre  of  an  Eg^'ptian  king  was 
commenced  about  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  thus 
indicated  the  length  of  his  reign.  He  conquered  the 
KheUL,  or  Hittites,  and  took  their  stronghold  Ketesh, 
variously  held  to  be  at  or  near  Emesa,  on  or  near  the 
Orontes,  or  Kadesh,  or  even  Ashtaroth.  Hb  son  Ra^ 
meses  II,  who  was  probably  for  some  time  associated 
with  him  in  tbe  throne,  became  tbe  most  illustrious 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  (B.C.  cir.  1307).  If  he 
did  not  exceed  all  others  in   foreign  conquests,  he 
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fur  outshone  them  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  he  adorned  Kgypt  and  Nubia. 
His  chief  campaign,  as  recorded  on  his  numerous 
monuments,  was  against  the  Kheta  or  Hittites,  and  a 
great  confederacy  they  had  formed.  He  defeated 
their  army,  captured  Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him,  though  this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  immedititely  attained.  It  is  he 
who  is  generally  intended  by  the  Sesostris  of  classic 
writers.  He  built  the  temple  which  is  erroneously 
called  the  Alemnonium,  but  properly  the  Rameseum 
of  £1-Kurneh,  on  the  wes^tem  bank  of  the  Nile,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  E{2yptian  monuments,  and  a 
gi'eat  part  of  that  of  El-Uksor,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
us  well  as  additions  to  that  of  Kl-Kamak.  Through- 
out  Eg^'pt  and  Nubia  are  similar  memorials  of  the 
power  of  Ramescs  11,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  great  rock-temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  not  far 
north  of  the  second  cataract.  The  temple  of  Ptah,  at 
Memphis,  was  also  adorned  by  this  Pharaoh,  and  its 
site  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  very  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  him,  fallen  on  its  face  and  partly  mutilated 
through  modem  vandalism.  He  was  succeeded  b^^his 
Kon  Meneptah,  who  is  supposed  by  the  itdvocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  the  Pha- 
raoh in  whose  time  the  Israelites  went  out.  The  mon- 
uments tell  us  little  of  him  or  of  his  successor,  which 
latter  was  followed  by  his  son  Rameses  III,  perhaps 
the  head  of  the  20th  djTiasty  (B.C.  cir.  1200).  With 
this  sovereign  the  glories  of  the  Theban  line  revived, 
and  a  series  of  great  victories  by  land  end  sea  raised 
I'igypt  to  the  place  which  it  had  held  under  Rameses 
II,  He  built  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habu,  on  the 
western  bank  at  Thebes,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  scenes  representing  his  exploits.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  sculptures  commemorating  them 
represents  a  naval  victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gain- 
ed by  the  Egj-ptian  fleet  over  that  of  tlie  Zbitifeari, 
probably  the  Carians,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana), 
or  Cretans.  Other  Sliaitetana,  whom  Mr.  Poole  takes 
♦.o  correspond  to  the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  served  in 
the  Egyptian  forces.  This  king  also  sul  dued  the  Pe- 
IfsatUj  or  Philistines,  and  the  Rtbn  (Lebu),  or  Lubim, 
to  the  west  of  Eyypt.  Several  kin  "s  I  earing  the  name 
of  Rameses  succeeded  Ramef^es  II,  but  their  tombs 
alone  remain.  Under  them  the  power  of  Egypt  evi- 
dently declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
the  countr}'^  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  Lower  Eg^'ptian  dynasty,  the  2l8t,  arisen 
at  Tanis.  Of  these,  however,  but  few  records  lemain. 
With  the  succeeding  dynasty  occurs  the  flrst  defi- 
nite point  of  connection  between  the  monumental  and 
the  scriptural  history  of  Egypt.  The  ill  feelings 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exode  trora  Egypt  had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies, 
one  to  another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii,  vii, 
ix,  xi)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up  between  the 
two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  who  bums  the  city  of  Gezer,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  must  have  been  master  of  Lower  Egypt 
(B.C.  cir.  1010).  "And  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam:"  six  hundred  shekels 
was  the  price  of  a  chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  price  of  a  horse.  Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  l>ecame  Solomon's  M'ife  was  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  a 
king  of  this  age  that  *'  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child," 
fled  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites  by  David,  and 
took  refuge,  together  with  "certain  Edomites  of  his 
father's  servants,"  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  who  "  gave 
him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of 
Tahpenes  the  queen"  (1  Kings  xi,  17-19),  B.C.  cir. 
1040-1000.  The  22d  dynast}'  was  of  Bubastite  kings ; 
the  name  of  one  of  them  has  been  found  among  the 


sculptured  remains  of  the  temples  of  Bubastis ;  they 
were  probably  not  of  unmixed  Eg^'ptian  origin,  and 
ma}"  have  been  partly  of  Assyrian  or  Baby  Ionian  race. 
The  flrst  king  was  Sheshonk  I  (B.C.  cir.  990),  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  and  in  his  reign  it  was  that 
"Jeroboam  arose  and  fled  into  Egypt  unto  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of 
Solomon"  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  B.C.  973.     In  the  6th  year 
of  Rehoboam,  B.C.  969,  Sheshonk  invaded  Judea  with 
an  army  of  which  it  is  said  "  the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt,  the  Lubims, 
the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopians ;"  and  that,  having 
taken  the  "  fenced  cities'*  of  Judah,  he  "  came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Ix>rd,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king*B 
house,"  and  "the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made"  (2  Chron.  xii).     "The  record  of  this  cam- 
l)aiKn,"  soya  Sir  G.Wilkinson,  "which  still  remains 
on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  temple  of 
Kamak,  bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of 
Yuda-Melchi  (kingdom  of  Judah),  first  discovered  by 
Champollion  in  the  long  list  of  captured  districts  and 
towns  pat  up  by  Sheshonk  to  commemorate  his  suc- 
cess."    Perhaps  it  was  by  Jeroboam's  advice  that  he 
thus  attacked  Judah.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehoboam.     See  Shishak.     The  next  king,  Osorkon 
I,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Zerah  whom 
Asa  defeated  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9) ;  and  in  that  view,  as 
the  army  that  Zerah  led  can  only  have  been  that  of 
Egypt,  his  overthrow  will  explain  the  decline  of  the 
house  of  Sheshonk.     According  to  others,  Zerah  was 
a  king  of  Asiatic  Ethir  pia.    See  Zerah.    Of  the  other 
kings  of  this  dynasty  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the 
names.     It  was  followed  by  the  23d  dynasty  of  Tanite 
kings,  so  called  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture. 
1  hey  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as  their 
predecessors.     Bocchoris  the  Wise,  a  Saite,  celebrated 
as  a  lawgiver,  was  the  only  king  of  the  24th  dynasty 
(B.C.  cir.  734).     He  is  said  to  have  been  burned  alive 
by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  the  first  king  of  the  25th  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty.     E^'vpt  therefore  makes  no  figure 
in  Asiatic  hiptor}-  during  the  2dd  and  24th  dynasties; 
under  the  25th  it  regained,  in  p&rt  at  least,  its  ancient 
importiinee.     This  was  a  foreign  line,  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the 
onward  stride  of  Assyria.     It  is  not  certain  which  of 
the  Sabacof — Shebake,  or  his  successor  Shebatekc — 
corresponded  to  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Bible,  who  made 
a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  which,  as  it  involved  a  refusal 
of  his  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  caused  the  taking  of 
Samaria,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.     See  So.- 
The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Tirhakah,  or  Teh- 
rak  (B.C.  6fi0),  who,  probably  while  yet  ruling  over 
Ethiopia  or  Upper  Egypt  only,  advanced  against  Sen- 
nacherib to  support  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  B.C. 
718.     It  does  not  appear  whether  he  met  the  Assyrian 
armv,  but  it  seems  certain  that  its  miraculous  destrnc- 
tion  occurred  before  any  engagement  had  been  fought 
between  the  rival  forces.     Perhaps  Tirhakak  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  Eg^'pt  west  of  the  Euphrates.     See  Tibhakah. 
With  him  the  25th  dynastv'  closed.     It  was  succeeded 
by  the  26th,  of  Salte  or  native  kings.    The  first  sover- 
eign of  importance  was  Psammetichus,  or  Pfametik  I 
(B.(\  664),  who,  accordinsr  to  Herodotus,  had  previ- 
ouslv  been   one  of  a  dodecarchv  which  had  ruled 
Egypt.     Rawlinson  finds  in  Assyrian  liistor}'  traces 
of  a  dodecarchy  before  Psammetichus.     This  portion 
of  the  hiFtory  is  obscure.     Psamn'etichus  carried  on  a 
war  in  Palestine,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  Arhdod,  or 
I  Azotus,  i.  e.,  according  to  Wilkinson,  Shedid^  *'tb« 
strong,"  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii, 
157 ;  see  Rawlinson  in  loc.  ii,  204).     It  was  probably 
held  by  an  Assyrian  garrii^on,  for  a  Tartan,  or  gen- 
eral of  the  Assjnrian  king,  had  captured  it  apparently 
when  garrisoned  by  Egyptians  and  Etiiiopiana  in  the 
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preceding  centarj  (lea.  xx).    pMunAietichus  wm  sao- 
ceeded  bj  his  son-Neku,  the  Pharaoh-Nocho  of  Scrip- 
tore,  B.C.  610.     In  his  first  year  he  advanced  to  Pal- 
esdne,  inarching  atong  the  sea^oast  on  his  way  to 
Carcbemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  met  by  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  whom  he  slew  at  Megiddo,  B.C.  609. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Egyptian  king  on  this  occa- 
sion is  very  illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  East  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  21),  no  less  than  in  his 
lenient  conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king 
of  Judah.    Neku  was  probably  successful  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  on  his  return  deposed  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
josiah,  and  set  up  Jehobkim  in  his  stead.     He  appar- 
ently wished  by  this  expedition  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
falling  power  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital    was 
shortly  alter  taken  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians and  Medes.     The  army,  however,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates  by  Neku  met  with  a  signal 
di8a»ter  thiee  years  afterwards,  being  routed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Carchemi8h'(Jer.  xlvi,  *2).     The  king 
of  Babylon  seems  to  hare  followed  up  his  success,  as 
we  are  told  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7)  that  '*  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  fiabrlon  had  taken  from  tfie  river  of  Eg}'pt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egvpt."     Nekn  either  commenced  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  else  attempted  to  clear 
one  {ureviously  cut  by  Kameses  II ;  in  either  case  the 
work  was  not  completed.     See  Necho.     The  second 
incceMor  of  Neku  was  the  next  sovereign  of  note,  Ro- 
ah{»ah,  or  Vaphrah,  called  Pharaoh-Hophra  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Herodotus  Apries.     He  took  Gaza  and 
Sidon,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  in  a  sea-fight. 
He  also  worsted  the  Cyprians.     Having  thus  restored 
the  power  of  Egypt,  he  succored  Zedekiah,  king  of  «)u- 
dah,  and  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  obliged  the 
Chaldsans  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5,  7, 11).     He  was 
so  elated  by  these  successes  that  he  thought  **  not  even 
a  god  could  overthrow  him.*'     In  Ezek.  xxix,  3,  he  i» 
thought  to  be  called  "the  great  dragon  (i.  e.  croco- 
dUe?)  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.''     At  last,  however,  Amosis,  or  Ahmes  II, 
who  had  been  crowned  in  a  military  revolt,  took  him 
prisoner  and  strangled  him  (B.C.  569),  so  that  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  were  fulfilled :  **  I  will  give  Pha- 
noh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life" 
(•ler.  xliv,  SO).     There  seems  little  doubt  that  at  the 
time  of  this  rebellion,  and  probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  Amosis,  Egypt  was  invaded  and 
desolated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     See  Hophra.     The 
remarkable  prophecies,  however,  in  Ezek.  xxix-xxxi 
may  refer  for  the  meet  part  to  the  invasion  of  Camby- 
les,  and  also  to  the  revolt  of  Inarus  under  Artaxerxes. 
Amosu,  the  successor  of  Apries,  reigned  nearly  fifty 
years,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
fall  of  Babylon,  he  somewhat  restored  the  weight  of 
Egypt  in  the  East.     But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was 
to  prove  even  more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Baby- 
lon had  been  to  the  house  of  Psammetichus.     He  was 
niceeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitos,  held  to  lie  the  Psa- 
metik  III  of  the  monuments,  B.C.  625.     Shortly  after 
his  accession  this  king  was  attacked  by  Cambysef, 
who  took  Pelusium,  or  "Sin,  the  strength  of  E;;ypt," 
and  Uemphia,  and  subsequently  put  Psammenitus  to 
death—With  Cambyscs  (B.C.'  625)  began  the  27th 
dynarty  of  Persians,  and  Egypt  became  a  Persian 
Iffovince,  governed  by  a  satrnp.     The  conduct  of  Da- 
rins  Hystaspis  (B.C.  521)  to  the  Eg^'ptians  was  favor- 
able, and  he  caused  the  temples  to  be  adorned  with 
<d£tional  sculptures.     The  large  temple  in  the  Great 
Oasis  was  principally  built  by  him,  and  in  it  is  found 
his  name,  with  the  same  honorary  titles  as  the  ancient 
kniKS.     Before  the  death  of  Darius,  however,  the 
Egyptians  rebelled,  but  were  again  subdued  by  Xerxes 
(B.C.  4iio),  who  made  hia  brother  Achsmenes  governor 


of  the  country.  Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  they 
again  revolted,  as  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Darius  Nothus  contrived  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
sian  yoke,  when  AmyrtsBus  the  Saite  became  the  sole 
king' of  the  28th  dynasty  (B.C.  414).  After  having, 
ruled  six  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  first  king  of 
the  29th  or  MendeAian  dynast}'.  Of  the  four  kings 
comprising  it  little  is  known,  and  the  dates  are  uncer- 
tain. It  was  followed  by  the  last,  or  80th  dynaaty  of 
Sebennyte  kings.  The  first  of  these  was  Nectanebo, 
or  Nekt-har-heb  (B.C.  887),  who  successfully  defend- 
ed his  country  against  the  Persians,  had  leisure  to 
adorn  the  temples,  and  was  probably  the  last  Pharaoh 
who  erected  an  obelisk.  His  son  Teos,  or  Tachos, 
was  the  victim  of  a  revolt,  from  which  be  took  refuge 
in  the  Persian  court,  where  he  died,  while  his  nephew 
Nectanebo  II,  or  Nekt-neb,  ascended  the  throne  as 
the  last  native  king  of  Egypt  (B.C.  861).  For  some 
time  he  successfully  opposed  the  Persians,  but  eventu- 
ally succumbed  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  B.C.  343, 
when  Egypt  once  more  became  a  Persian  province. 
"From  that  time  till  our  own  day,"  says  Mr. Poole, 
"  a  period  of  twenty-two  centuries,  no  native  ruler  has 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Eg^'pt,  in  striking  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt'  (Ezek.  xxx,  13)." 

Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap  till  Persia 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
332.  When  Alexander's  army  occupied*  Memphis, 
the  numerous  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Ix>wer  Egypt 
found  themselves  the  ruling  class.  Egypt  became  at 
once  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his 
wisdom  in  the  regulations  by  which  he  guarded  the 
prejudices  and  religion  of  the  Eg^-ptians,  who  were 
henceforth  to  lie  treated  as  inferiors,  and  forbidden  to 
carry  arms.  He  founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek 
capital.  On  his  death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt,  being  the  first  of  a  race  of 
monarchs  who  governed  for  800  years,  and  made  it 
the  second  chief  kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  sunk  un- 
der its  own  luxuries  and  vices  and  the  rising  power 
of  Rome.  The  Ptolemies  founded  a  large  public  li- 
brary and  a  museum  of  learned  men.  See  Alexan- 
dria. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  £g}'ptian  Ptolemies 
were  for  a  long  while  (from  B.C.  3Ul  to  about  180) 
masters  of  Palestine,  and  during  this  iwriod  Egypt  be- 
came as  of  old  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Jews,  to  whom 
many  favors  and  privileges  were  conceded.  This  she]« 
ter  seems  not  to  have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt, 
ii,  13).  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Egyptians  (Philo,  c.  Apton^  ii,  p.  621). 
Indeed,  it  was  from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (B.C.  300), 
that  the  most  defamatory  misrepresentations  of  Jewish 
history  were  given  to  the  world ;  and,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Chteremon  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
Jewish  people  appear  despicable  (Josephus,  Apion^  i, 
32 ;  comp.  Creuzer,  Com.  Herod,  i.  270).    See  Ptolkm Y. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias,  whose 
father,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name,  had  been 
murdered,  fled  into  E^rypt,  and  rose  into  biuh  favor 
with  the  kini;  and  Cleopatra  his  queen.  The  high- 
priesthood  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  belonged 
of  right  to  his  family,  having  passed  from  it  to  the 
family  of  the  Maccal>ee8,  by  the  nomination  of  Jona- 
than to  this  ofllice  (B.C.  153),  Onias  used  his  influence 
with  the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
ple and  ritual  in  Eg^'pt  which  should  detach  the  Jews 
who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. To  reconcile  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  a  second 
temple,  Onias  alleged  Isa.  xix,  18,19.  He  chose  for 
the  purpose  a  ruined  temple  of  Buhastis,  at  Leontopo- 
lis,  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia  from  Memphis,  which  place  he  converted  into  a 
sort  of  miniature  Jerusalem  (.Josephus,  War^  i.  1).  erect- 
ing an  altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  Temple,  and 
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constituting  himself  high-priest.  The  king  granted 
u  tract  of  land  around  the  temple  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship^  and  it  remained  in  existence  till  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8;  xx,  9; 
}Varj  vii,  11).  The  district  in  which  this  temple  stood 
appears  to  have  been,  after  Alexandria,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  which,  fVom  the  name  of  its 
founder,  was  called  'Oviov  xi»»pa  (Josephus,  AtU,  xiv, 
8;  Helon's  Pilgrim,  p.  828).     See  Onias,  City  of. 

Under  these  Alexandrian  kings  the  native  Egyp- 
tians still  continued  building  their  grand  and  massive 
temples,  nearly  in  the  style  of  those  built  by  the  kings 
of  Thel>es  and  Sais.  The  temples  in  the  island  of 
PhilsB,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  at  Latopolis,  at  Ombos,  at 
Dendera,  and  at  Thel)e8,  prove  that  the  Ptolemies  bad 
not  wholly  crushed  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. An  Egyptian  phalanx  had  been  formed,  armed 
and  disciplined  like  the  Greeks.  These  soldiers  re- 
belled unsuccessfully  against  Epiphanes,  and  then 
Thebes  rebelled  against  Soter  IJ,  but  was  so  crushed 
that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities.  But 
while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  themselves  sinking  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Epiphanes  aslced  for  Roman  help;  his  two 
sons  appealed  to  the  senate  to  settle  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  from  Syrian  invasion.  Alexander 
II  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  and  Au- 
letes  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  against  his  subjects. 
Lastly,  the  lieautiful  Cleopatra,  the  disfcrace  of  her 
country  and  the  firebrand  of  the  republic,  maintained 
her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  to  Julius 
Caesar,  and  then  to  Mark  Antony.  On  the  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony  by  Augustus,  B.C.  80,  Eg]('pt  l)ecame  a 
province  of  Rome,  and  was  governed  by  the  emperors 
with  jealous  suspicion.  It  was  still  a  Greek  state, 
and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  scat  of  Greek  learning 
and  science.  Its  library,  which  had  been  burned  bv 
Caesar's  soldiers,  had  been  replaced  by  that  from  Per- 
gamus.  The  Egyptians  yet  continued  building  tem- 
ples and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphics  as  of  old ; 
but  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  the  old  superstitions 
lost  their  sway,  the  animals  were  no  longer  worship- 
ped, and  we  find  few  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  after 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  On  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
mon  empire,  A.D.  8.37,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Con- 
stantinople. See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Gtogr,  s.  v. 
iEgyptus. 

Ever  since  its  first  occupancy  by  the  Romans  Egypt 
has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  its  different  conquerors 
and  possessors.  In  A.D.  618  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  but  in  640  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Saracens  by  the  victorious  Amru,  general  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  about 
1171,  when  the  Turcomans  expelled  the  cnliphs ;  these 
again  were  in  their  turn  expelled  in  1250  by  the  Mam- 
elukes. The  latter  raised  to  the  throne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs  with  the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  new  dy- 
nasty reigned  over  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of  their  sultans 
put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Sclim.  This  prince 
established  the  government  of  Eg^'pt  in  twenty-four 
beys,  whose  authority  he  subjected  to  a  council  of 
regency,  supported  by  an  immense  standing  army. 
The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  entire!}"  suppress  the 
Mameluke  government,  who  continued  to  be  **the  pow- 
er behind  the  throne'*  until  their  massacre  in  1811, 
which  made  the  pacha  virtually  independent  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Great  and  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  interesting  country  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  campaign  of  the  French  army  in  1800, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  subdue  Eg}'pt,  and  so  se- 
cure to  the  French  an  important  share  of  the  East  In- 
dia trade,  though  it  resulted  unsuccessfully,  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  science  and  learning.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  late 
viceroy,  though  a  perfect  despot,  did  much  to  elevate  i 


his  dominions  to  a  rank  with  civilized  nations  in  arts, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  works  of  internal  im- 
provement which  he  undertoolc,  the  extensive  manu- 
factories he  established,  and  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  literary  institutions,  have  done  much  to  change 
the  political,  if  not  the  moral  aspect  of  £g>'pt.  His 
successors  have  carried  out  his  enlightened  views  by 
establishing  railroads  and  opening  out  canals,  whicli, 
while  they  increase  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
greatly  facilitate  communication  with  India  by  what 
is  called  the  overland  route— by  the  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Bombay.  See  M'Cul-, 
loch's  Gazetteer,  s.  v. 

For  the  hutory  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  aee  Egypt, 
Christian. 

XXII.  Mimumental  Localities. — Of  the  towns  on  the 
northern  coast  the  most  western  is  Alexandria  or  El- 
Iskend^riyeh,  founded   B.C.  832  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys 
or  mantle.    Proceeding  eastward,  the  first  place  of  im- 
portance is  Er-Rashid,  or  Rosetta,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  branch  of  the  Nile  named  after  this  town.     In  as- 
cending the  Rosetta  branch  the  first  spot  of  interest  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sal6,  on  the  eastern  bank,  mark- 
ed by  lofty  mounds  and  the  remains  of  massive  walls 
of  crude  brick.     It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Egypt,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  kings  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty.    The  goddess  Neith,  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  Athene,  was  the  local  divinity,  and  in  her  honor  an 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Sals,  to  which  pilgrims  re« 
sorted  from  all  parts  of  Eg;'pt.     On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  stands  the  town  Dimyut,  or  Damietta,  a  strong 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  then  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Egypt.     It  has  now  about  28,000  inhab- 
itants.    To  the  eastward  of  Damietta  is  the  site  of 
Pelusium,  the  Sin  of  Scripture,  and  the  ancient  key  of 
Eg^'pt,  towards  Palestine.    No  im portant  remains  have 
l)een  found  here.    Between  this  site  and  the  Damietta 
branch  are  the  mounds  of  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  the  famous 
Avaris  of  the  Shepherds,  with  considerable  remains  of 
the  great  temple,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
several  fallen  obelisks,  some  of  them  broken.     This 
temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
and  was  beautified  by  Rameses  II.     Tanis  was  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  the  canal  of  £l-MoIz.     A  little  south  of  the 
modem  point  of  the  Delta,  on  the  eaFtem  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  lleliopolis,  or  On,  mark- 
ed by  a  solitary  obelisk,  and  the  ruins  of  a  massive 
brick  wall.    The  obelisk  bears  the  name  of  Osirtaacn 
I,  the  head  of  the  12th  dynasty.     At  a  short  distance 
south  of  Heliopolis  stands  the  modern  capital,  Cairo,  or 
El-Kahireh.     The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  founded 
by  Menes,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile, 
about  ten  miles  above  Cairo.     The  kings  and  people 
who  dwelt  there  chose  the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  as 
their  burial-place,  and  built  tombs  on  its  rocky  edge 
or  excavated  them  in  its  sides.     The  kings  raised 
pyramids,  round  which  their  subjects  were  buried  in 
smaller  sepulchres.     The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked 
by  monnds  in  the  cultivated  tract.     A  few  blocks  of 
stone  and  a  fine  colossus  of  Rame^cs  II  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  local  deity. 
See  Memphis. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
P3n*amids ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  |)erpendic> 
ular  height  of  the  great  pyramid  is  450  ft.  9  in.,  and 
its  present  base  746  ft.  It  is  about  30  ft.  lower  than  it 
was  originally,  much  of  the  exterior  having  been  w>-om 
off  by  age  and  man's  violence.  Like  all  the  other 
pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points.  The  surface 
presents  a  series  of  great  steps,  though  when  first  built 
it  was  cased,  and  smooth,  and  polished.  The  platform 
on  the  summit  is  about  82  ft.  square.  The  pyramid  is 
almost  entirely  solid,  containing  only  a  few  chamber?, 
so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideratioti  in  calca* 
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lattn^  Ita  eontenlm.  It  vu  built  bj  Khufa  (ChcopsX 
or  Stiufu  (Suphii).  The  second  pyramid  stunds  U  a 
ibon  distance  aautb-weit  of  ths  gteut  pyramid,  and  u 
DOrtof  macb  uiiallst  dimeniioni.  It  Is  cbieflj  remark- 
able for  a  great  part  of  ita  cuing  bavinit  beep  pre. 
MTved.  It  wu  built  bi'  Kfaafra  or  Sbarra  (Cbepbren), 
a  king  at  the  uma  period.  The  third  pyramid  is 
mDchaoaller  tlun  either  of  the  ottiar  two,  tbt>U|;h  it  U 
coadnicted  in  a  more  costly  manner.  It  was  built  by 
HyccTiniu  or  Mencheree,  the  fourth  ruler  of  the  4th 
dynasty.  Near  the  tbrH  pynunids  are  eix  inuJIer 
ouei;  thi«a  of  them  are  near  tfae  SBBt  aide  of  the  great 
pyramid,  and  tbrve  on  tbe  aouth  aide  of  the  third  pyr- 
amid. They  are  supposed  to  be  ths  tomija  of  near 
relatlTca  of  the  kings  who  founded  the  great  pyramid. 
To  the  cast  of  the  second  pyramid  u  the  great  sphinx, 
188  fact  in  length,  heon  out  of  a  natural  eminence  in 
tbe  solid  rock,  sooie  defects  of  whicb  are  su|jplied  by  a 
partdal  stone  caaing,  tiM  legs  being  likewise  added. 
See  PrBAmiw. 

In  the  tract  between  the  pyramids  of  Sakksrah  and 
Abu-Sir  ar«  the  remains  of  the  Serapeum.  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  balls  Apia,  both  diacover«d  by  M.  Marietle. 
Tbey  >re  incloeed  by  a  great  wall,  having  been  con- 
nected, for  the  Serapeum  was  tbe  temple  of  Apis.  The 
tooib  is  a  gn»t  ssbtamneaD  gallery,  whence  smaller 
{■.wai^ee  branch  off,  and  contains  many  sarcophagi  in 
whkb  the  bulla  were  enlomlied.  Serapis  was  a  furm 
of  Osirin,  his  name  Iwing  Oair-hapi,  or  Osiris  Api»,  In 
ascandinK  the  river  we  arrive  at  the  ancient  Ahnaa, 
suppoaed  by  aome  to  be  the  Hancs  of  Jsaijh,  and  aliout 
sixty  miles  above  Cairo,  at  Beni-SuHeif,  the  port  of 
the  proTinee  of  the  Feyum.  In  thia  province  are 
anppneed  to  be  the  remsins  of  the  fsmoas  Laliyrinth 
of  ilarb,  probably  Amen-em-ba  III,  and  not  far  off.  j 
also,  niav  bo  traced  tbe  aite  of  the  Ijke  Mceria,  near  ; 
tbe  ancient  ArainoC,  or  Crocodilopolia,  now  represented  '. 
by  HedJnet  el-FeyBm.  The  next  objects  of  peculiar  I 
inteiot  >r«  tbe  grottoes  of  Beni-Hasun,  wbicb  are  I 
monamcnU  of  the  12tb  dynasty,  dating  about  B.C. 
200U.  Hen  an  (bond  two  columns  of  an  order  whicb  ' 
is  beliared  to  be  the  protoEvpe  uf  llie  Doric.  On  Iba  ' 
walls  of  the  tombs  are  depicted  scenes  of  hunting, 
tiahing.  apiculture,  etc  There  ia  also  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  arrival  of  certain  foreii^ne'S,  sup- 
poMd  to  be  JoHpb'i  brelbren— at  Icsst  illuatrative  of 
their  atriral.  In  the  town  of  Asyut,  higher  up  tbe  riv- 
er, ia  Boen  the  representative  of  tbe  ancient  i.ycojalis. 
It  was  an  impartaat  place  3600  years  ago,  and  has  thus 
MttliTed  Tbebea  and  Memphis,  Tanii  and  Petusinm. 
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Farther  on,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Girga,  on  the 
bordor  of  the  LJbyan  desert,  is  the  site  of  tbe  sacred 
city  of  Aliydus,  a  reputad  burial-place  of  Oairis,  neur 
wbicb,  also,  must  have  been  situated  the  very  ancient 
city  of  This,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  1st  and  jd  dy- 
nasties. Aljout  ftorty  miles  from  AbrduF,  tliou^  near- 
ly in  the  same  latitude.  Is  tlie  village  of  Denderah,  fil- 
niousfiirthe  remains  of  the  temple  ofAthor,  tbe  K^'p- 
lian  Venus,  who  pretiided  over  the  town  ofTentyra.tlie 


Cleopatra,  and  Cast 

About  twenty  mi 
Denderah,  and  on 
of  Thebeo,  the  No-A 
iclyphie  loscitptiona 
AP-T,0Tw*  ■ 


uuftfael 


I  still  higher  up  the  Nile  than 

in  of  the  Bible.  Id  tbe  hiero- 
e  name  of  this  place  is  written 
-     d  T-AF,  and  AMEN- 


HA,  the  abode  of  Amen.      Tbe  Copts  w 

lect  Tkalia,  and  Ihua  espUine  tlie  ori^n  of  the  Greek 
Hflliat.  The  time  of  iU  foundation  ia  unknown,  but 
remains  have  been  found  which  are  aacribed  to  the 
close  of  tbe  11th  dynasty,  and  it  probably  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  tbat  first  Dioapolita  ,line  of 
kings.  Under  the  18th  and  two  following  dynaetiei 
it  stt.iined  its  highest  prosperity,  and  to  this  periiid  ita 
greatest  monuments  Lehmg.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  locality  by  Mr.  Poole : 
"The  monuments  of  Tbebea,  exclusive  of  its  sepul- 
chral grottoes,  occupy  a  apace  on  l>Dtb  aides  of  tbe  riv- 
er, of  which  the  extreme  length  from  north  to  south 

to  west  aliDut  four.  The  city  was  on  the  eustem  bank. 
where  is  the  great  temple,  or.  rattier,  collection  of 
temples,  called  after  El-Kari.uk,  u  modern  village 
near  by.  Tbe  temple  of  El-Kumak  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  in  a  cultivated  tract.  Slur*  than 
a  mile  to  the  aouth-weat  is  the  temple  of  El-Uksur,  on 
tbe  hank  of  tha  Nile.  On  the  western  liank  wae  tbe 
suburb  bearing  the  name  Memnonia.  The  desert  nesr 
the  nnrihcrnmost  of  the  temples  on  this  siile  almoi't 
rearhea  the  river,  but  foon  recede?,  leaving  a  fertile 

the  ed^  of  tbe  desert,  besides  the  small  temple  Just 
mentioned  aa  the  northernmost,  are  tbe  Kameseum  of 
El-Kumeh,  and  that  of  Medinet-llabil  less  than  a  mils 
farther  to  tbe  south-west,  and  bFlween  them,  but  with* 
in  the  cultivated  land,  the  remuiiia  of  tbe  Ameoophi- 
um,  with  ita  two  gigantic  seated  colossi.    Behind  these 
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edifices  rises  the  moantain,  which  here  attains  a  height 
of  about  1200  feet.  It  gradual!}'  recedes  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  is  separated  from  the  cultiva- 
ted tract  b}'  a  strip  of  desert  in  which  are  numerous 
tombs,  partly  excavated  in  two  isolated  hills,  and  two 
small  temples.  A  tortuous  valley,  which  commences 
not  far  from  the  northenimost  of  the  temples  on  this 
lianlc,  leads  to  those  valleys  in  which  are  excavated 
the  wonderful  tombs  of  the  kings,  near  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain,  which  towers  above  them  in  bold  and 
])icturesque  forms"  (^Encychip.  Brilannica^  art.  Eg^'pt, 
]).  506).  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  El-Uksur 
stood  two  very  fine  obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  at 
Paris.  There  is  also  a  portal  with  win^s  200  feet  in 
width,  covered  with  sculptures  of  the  highest  inter- 
est, illustrating  the  time  of  Ramies  II.  Within  is  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  14  columns,  having  capitals  of 
the  bell-shai)ed  flowers  of  the  papyrus.  They  are  60 
feet  high,  and  elegantly  sculptured.  These  are  of  the 
time  of  Amenoph  III. — On  a  south  portal  of  the  great 
temple  of  EUKarnak  is  a  list  of  countries  suMued  by 
8heshonk  I,  or  Shishak,  the  head  of  the  22d  dvnastv. 
Among  the  names  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judafa,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  great  hypostyle  hall  in  this 
temple  is  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  class  in 
EgA'pt.  Its  length  is  170  feet,  its  width  329;  it  is 
supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are 
nearly  70  feet  in  height  and  about  12  in  diameter,  and 
the  rest  more  than  40  feet  in  height  and  about  9  in  di- 
ameter. The  great  columns,  12  in  number,  form  an 
avenue  through  the  midst  of  the  court  from  the  en- 
trance, and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rows  very  near 
together  on  each  side.  The<e  is  a  t  ansverse  avenue 
made  by  two  rows  of  the  smaller  columns  being  placed 
further  apart  than  the  rest.  This  great  hall  is  there- 
fore crowded  with  columns,  and  the  effect  is  surpass- 
ingly grand.  The  forest  of  pillars  seems  intermina- 
ble in  whatever  direction  one  looks,  producing  a  result 
unequalled  in  an}'  other  Egyptian  temple.  This  great 
hall  was  the  work  of  Sethi  I,  the  head  of  the  19th 
dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  cir.  1340,  and  it 
was  sculptured  partly  in  his  reign  and  partly  in  that 
of  his  son  and  successor  Rameaes  II. — The  Rameseum 
remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  This  temple  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin 
in  Egypt,  as  Karnak  is  the  grandest.  It  abo  records 
the  glories  of  Rameses  II.  of  whom  there  is  in  one  of 
its  courts  a  colossal  statue  hewn  out  of  a  single  block 
of  red  granite,  supposed  to  wei;;h  nearly  900  tons, 
and  transported  thither  from  the  quarries  of  Syene. 
This  temple  is  also  noted  for  containing  the  celebrated 
astronomical  ceiling,  one  of  the  most  precious  records 
of  ancient  Egyptian  science.  Not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  monuments  of  Thebes  nre  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  The  sepulchres  are  20  or  21  in  number.  Nine- 
teen are  sculptured,  and  are  the  mausolea  of  kings,  of  a 
([ueen  with  her  consort,  and  of  a  prince,  all  of  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  dynasties.  The  pointings  and  sculp- 
tures are  almost  wholly  of  a  roli.ious  character,  rpfer- 
ring  chiefly  to  a  future  Ptatc.  Standing  on  the  resting- 
]>laces  of  kings  and  warriors  who  figured  in  the  history 
of  Eg}'pt  while  the  world  was  yet  young,  and  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  others  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider heroes  of  antiquity,  it  seems  as  though  death  it- 
self were  immortilized ;  and  proudly  indeed  may  those 
ancient  Ph.iraohs,  who  labored  so  earnestly  to  preserve 
their  memory  on  earth,  look  down  upon  the  paltry  ef- 
forts of  later  aspirants,  and  their  slender  clrtinis  to  be 
regarded  as  either  ancient  or  immortal.  See  Thrbrb. 
About  twenty  miles  further  south  of  the  site  of 
Thebes  is  the  villatre  of  Edfu,  representing  the  town 
railed  by  the  Greeks  Apnllinopolis  Magna,  where  is 
ftill  found  in  a  comparatively  perfect  stale  a  temple 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  See  Temple.  Above  Edfu, 
at  Jebel  es-Silsileh,  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
which  have  for  some  time  confined  the  valley  to  a 


narrow  space,  reach  the  river,  and  contract  its  course ; 
and  higher  still,  about  thirty  miles,  is  the  town  of  As- 
wan, which  represents  the  ancient  Syene,  and  stands 
among  the  palm-trees  on  the  eastern  bank,  opposite  to 
the  bland  of  Elephantine.  The  bed  of  the  river  above 
this  place  is  obstructed  by  numerous  rocks  and  islands 
of  granite,  which  form  the  rapids  called  the  first  cata- 
ract. During  the  inundation  boats  are  enabled  by  a 
strong  northerly  wind  to  pass  this  cataract  without 
aid,  and,  in  fact,  at  other  times  the  principal  rapid  has 
only  a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  that  not  perpendicu- 
lar. The  roaring  of  the  troubled  stream,  and  the  red 
»;ranite  islands  and  rocks  which  stud  its  surface,  give 
the  approach  a  wild  picturesqueness  till  we  reach  the 
open  stream,  less  than  two  miles  further,  and  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Philse  suddenly  rises  before  our  eyes, 
completely  realizing  one's  highest  idea  of  a  sacred 
place  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  very  small,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  and  500  feet  broad,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  des- 
ert west  of  the  Nile  are  situate  the  great  and  little 
waks  (^oases),  and  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  con- 
taining four  Coptic  monasteries,  the  remains  of  the 
famous  anchorite  settlement  of  Nitria,  recently  noted 
for  the  discovery  of  various  Syrian  MSS.  In  the  east- 
ern desert  the  chief  town  of  importance  is  Es-Suweis, 
or  Suez,  the  ancient  Arsinde,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

XXIII.  PropkeciiS.  —  It  would  not  be  within  the 
province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Eg}'pt;  we 
must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their 
remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to  the  conntrv 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them  ;  evervwhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  worda 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognise,  for  instance, 
in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
and  its  temples  in  a  country  wheie  several  primeval 
towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient  site  is  un- 
marked by  temples,  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Jer- 
emiah :  '*  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
inhabitant"  (xlvi,  19),  and  those  of  Ezckiel,  ''Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and 
I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph'* 
(xxx,  13). 

The  principal  passages  relating  to  Egypt  are  as  fol- 
lows: Isa.  xix;  Jer.  xliii,  8-13;  xliv,  80;  xlvi;  Ezek. 
xxix-xxxii,  inclusive.  In  the  course  of  what  has 
been  said,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  portions 
of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed  that 
the  main  reference  in  them  seems  to  be  to  the  period 
extending  from  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those 
of  the  Persians,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  elucidate  them 
to  any  great  extent  from  the  history  furnished  by  the 
monuments.  Nebuchudnezzar  appears  to  have  in- 
vaded Eg}'pt  during  the  rei^n  of  Apries,  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  story  of  Amasis's  rebellion 
was  invented  or  used  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Pharaoh- 
Hoph  a  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Amasis  came  to  the  throne  by  their 
intervention.  The  forty  years*  desolation  of  Egjpt 
(Ezek.  xxix,  10)  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (ii,  161, 177)  as 
to  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  reigns  of  Apriea 
and  Amasis  (B.C.  5^8  26),  during  vhich  the  period  in 
question  must  have  fallen.  That  the  Greek  historian 
was  misled  by  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who  wished  trt  conceal  the  extent  of  the  national  hu- 
miliation by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cambyses,  is  made 
evident  by  Browne  {Ordo  Saclomm^  p.  191  sq.),  who 
thus  arranges  the  events :  **Soon  after  B.C.  672, 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  vales  Egypt,  conquers  Apries,  and 
puts  him  to  death,  and  carries  off  the  spoil  of  Egypt, 
together  with  its  chief  men,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
dominions :  Amasis  is  appointed  his  viceroy.     Cyma, 
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abont  B.C.  632,  *  tarns  the  capdvitf  of  Egypt,'  aa  he 
had  before  done  th*t  of  the  Jews.  On  his  death  Ama- 
m  reyolts,  and  Cambjsea  ioTades  and  fully  snbja- 
gstes  all  E^Tpt,  B.C.  526."     See  Ezekikl. 

XXIV.  LUerature.—For  a  very  full  classified  list  of 
works  on  Egypt,  see  Jolowics*8  BifUiotheea  Algyptiaca 
(Lpz.  1868,  8vo>,  with  the  SuppUment  thereto  (ib.  1861). 
The  following  are  the  most  useful,  excepting  such  as 
relate  to  the  modem  history.     On  £g}'pt  generally : 
DaeripHon  de  riTffgpU  (2d  ed.  Par.  1821-9);  Entyclo- 
podia  Britammim  (8th  edit,  art  Egypt).     Description, 
Ptodactions,  and  Topography :  Abd-AUatif,  Relation  de 
tE^}gpU(ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Par.  1810);  D'Anville, 
MmoirtM  ntr  VEgypie  (Par.  1766);  Belzoni,  Narrative 
ofOperatians  (I^ndon,  1820);  Bru  .'sch^  GeograpMtcke 
InMchifiem  d.  att-a^yptis' hen  DtnknuUer  (Lp2. 1857);  Id. 
RmAerickte  aue  ^Egypten  (ib.  1855);  ChampolHon  le 
Jeane,  UE^gypte  sou*  lea  Pkaraon$  (Par.  1814) ;  Id.  IaI- 
tres  icriteM  pendant  ton  Voyage  en  F^gypte  (2d  edit  Par. 
183)));  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  NaturgeechichiUche 
Rtuen—I>i»en  in  Algypten,  etc.  (Lpz.  1828) ;  Symbola 
Pkpiea  (ib.  1829-1^5) ;  Forsk&l,  Descriptionei  anima- 
Inm^etc.  (Hnfn.  1775-6) ;  Id.  Fhra  jEggptiaco-araXnca 
(ib.  1775);  Hattis,  H'eroglgpkical  Stemditrde  (London, 
1852);  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Mfmoire  mr  telacde  Met' 
ris  (Paris,  1843);  Quatremire,  Memoirea  Geographiquea 
d  Hiatoriques  (Paris,  1811);  Russegi^er,  JReiaen  (Lpz. 
1841-8) ;  Vyse  and  Perring,  Pyramida  of  Gizeh  (Lond. 
1839-42) ;  Pcrring,  58  Large  Viewa^  eft?.,  of  the  Pyra- 
midi  ifGixeh  (Lond.  1841) ;  Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt 
ami  Tkebea  (Lond.  1843) ;  Id.  Hand-book  for  Egypt  (2d 
edit  Lond.  1858) ;  Id.  Survey  of  Thebea  (plan) ;  Id.  on 
the  Eaalem  Deaert  (in  the  Jour.  Geogr.  Soc,  ii,  1882,  p.  28 
sq. ) ;  H^tmann,  yaturgeack.  der  NiUander  (Lpz.  1865) ; 
Kremer,  jE^fpten  (modem,  Lpz.  1863) ;  Parthey,  Er^. 
dea  alien  ^Egypfena  (ib.  1859);  Pethortck,  Egypt ^  etc. 
(Loud.  1861).     Monuments  and  Inscriptions :  Cham- 
poUion  le  Jeune,  MonumnUa  (Paris,  1829-47);  Id.  No- 
ticea  de»rriptiv<a  (ib.  1844);  Giiddon,  Lecturea  (N.  Y. 
184>)) ;  Lepsiu.«,  DenkmaUr  (Lpz.  1849  sq.) ;  Letronno, 
Reaaeil  dea  inacripdona  greequea  et  laiinea  d*E'gypie  (Par. 
1842);   Rosellini,  A/battmen/i  (P»a,  ia32^);  DUmi- 
chen,  AUagypt.  Inackriften(in  three  series,  Lpz.  1865  8); 
Bmgsch,  Recutil  de  Monumenta  Egyptiena  (Par.  1^62- 
6^));  Leemmnf  Monumenta Egypiiena(\hASGCi);  Rhind, 
7%*-ie(, etc. (Ix>nd.  1862).    Language:  Bru^Hch,^rr7m- 
nmre  Demotique  (Berl.  1855);  Id.  Ilierog.'Demot.  War- 
terb.  (Berl.  1867) ;  Id.  Zwei  biHngue  Papyri  (ib.  1865) ; 
Birch,  Dictionary  of  Ilieroglyphica  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  v) ; 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  Gramnudre  E'gyptienne  (Paris, 
1836-41) ;  IHctumna're  E'gyptien  (ib.  1841) ;  Encychp. 
Brit.  (8th  edit  art.  Hieroglyphics) ;  Parthey,  Voeabula- 
ruut  CapHco-Ijatimtm^  etc.  (Berl.  1844) ;  Pe3'ron, 6'raii»- 
ma6ea  I'ngua  Copdea  (Turin.  1841);  Id.  Lexicon  (ib. 
183;») ;  Sch wartze,  DtaAlteA  egypten  ( Lpz.  1843).    An- 
cient Chronolof^',  History,  and  Manners:   Bunsen, 
Egypt" a  Place  (London,  1850-59);  Cory,  Ancient  Frag- 
menta  (2d  edit.  I^nd.  1832) ;  llerodotui  (ed.  Rawlinson, 
vol*,  i'iii,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1861) ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt 
vni  the  Booka  nfMoaea  (Lond.  1843) ;  Ideler,  Handbuch 
dn-  Ckronologie  (Lpz.  1825) ;  Lep^ins,  Chronologie  der 
.Atgypier  (vol.  i,  Lpz.  1849);  Id.  Kunig^uch  der  altfn 
'^^ffSP*^  (ib.  185**);  Poole,  Nora  A'gyptia&r  (Lond. 
1851) ;  Wilkinson,  Mannera  and  Cuatoma  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptiana  (ib.  1837,  1841);  Id.  Popular  Account  of  the 
Aneiemt  Egyptiana  (I^nd.  and  N.  Y.  1855);  Kenrick, 
Egypt  mdfr  the  Pkaraoha  (I>ond.  and  N.  Y.  1852) ;  Oa^ 
bom,  Mimxmfintal  f/iatory  (I^nd.1854) ;  Sharpe,  f/iat. 
of  Egypt  (Lond.  1846);   Bragsch,  Iliatoire  de  VEgypte 
(Pariii,  1853  sq.)  ;  Hincks,  Yeara  of  the  Egyptiana  (Lon- 
don, 1865);  Lauth,  Der  Dynaat.  Manethm'a  (Uipziff, 
1865) ;  Unger,  Chronologie  dea  Manetho  (Beriin,18fi7). 
Ancient  Beltfoon:  Herodotus;  Diodoras  of  Sicily;  Plu- 
tarch ;  Porphyry ;  lapiblichus,  etc. ;  Jablonski,  Pan- 
thnm  <tggft,  (Frankf.  1750-62,  8  vols.) ;  Schmidt  De 
•nterdnt.  a  aacnfieHa  ^gyptiorum  (Tttb.  1786);  Hirt, 
U,  d  B'Mmg  d.  agypUadttn  Gottheiten  (1821) ;  Cham- 


pollion, Pamtkion  igyptim  (Paris,  1882) ;  Haymann, 
DarateUung  d.  A.-n.  M.  (Bonn,  1887);  Roth,  Die  off. 
u.  Zoroaatriache  Giaubenalehre  (Manh.  1846) ;  Beaure- 
gard, Lea  divinitea  Egyptiennea  (Paris,  1866) ;  Sharpe, 
Egyptian  Mythology  (Lond.  1863) ;  I^psius,  D.  Todten- 
buch  (Lpz.  1867) ;  Koug6,  BUual  dea  E'gyptiena  (Paris, 
186(>);  Birch,  The  Funeral  Ritual  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  v) ; 
Pley  to,  La  Rtiigion  dea  Pre-Iaraelitea  (Par.  1862).    Mod- 

I  em  Inhabitants :  Lane,  Modem  Egyptiana  (3<i  ed.  1860); 

,  Id.  Thouaand  and  One  Nighta  (2d  edit.,  by  Poolo,  Lond. 
1859);  Mrs.  Poole,  Engliahwoman  in  Egypt  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1844).  The  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  contain  many  valuable  papers  on  Egyp- 
tian history'  and  antiquities, by  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Birch, 
M.  de  Rouge,  and  ot  hers.  There  Is  a  monthly  Egj'p^l^'g'' 
ical  Zeiiachi^,  edited  by  M.  Brugsch,  published  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  a  society  called  the  "  Eg.  Explor.  Fund  "  or  Lon- 
don, has  published  several  Memoira  of  new  researches. 

EGYPT,  Brook  or  River  of.  This  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise (Gen.  XV,  18;  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  Num.  xxiv,  5;  Josh. 
XV,  4).  See  Brook.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  Nile,  remarking  that  Joshua  (xiii,  3)  describes 
it  by.  the  name  of  Sihor,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile  (Jer.  ii,  18),  **the  muddy  river;''  and  that  Amos 
(vi,  14)  calls  it  the  river  of  the  wilderness,  because  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  wilder- 
ness, in  Hebrew  Arabah^  and  watered  the  district  by 
'  the  Egyptians  called  Arabian.  In  answer  to  tbis,  it 
I  is  said  that  this  stream  was  the  limit  of  Judea  toward 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Sept.  (Isa.  xxvii,  12),  '^unto  the 
river  of  Egypt,"  render  **to  Rhinocorwra^^*  an  inter- 
pretation whkh  is  adopted  by  Cellarius,  Bochart,  Wells, 
and  others,  although  that  is  the  name  of  a  town  cer- 
tainly not  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  See  Nilr.  Besides, 
it  is  extremely  dubious  whether  the  power  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended  at  any  time  to  the  Nile,  and,  if 
it  did,  it  was  over  a  mere  sandy  desert.  But,  as  Uds 
desert  is  unquestionably  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Syrian  dominions,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
political  boundary  should  exceed  it.  Most  geogra- 
phers, therefore,  understand  by  "the  River  of  Egypt" 
the  modem  Wady  el-Ariah,  which  drains  the  middle 
of  the  Sinaitic  desert ;  a  few,  however,  take  it  to  be 
the  brook  Beaor,  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura.  (See 
Josh.  XV,  47.)     See  Egypt. 

EGYPT,  Christian.— 1.  C^rch  History.  The  first 
seeds  of  Christianity  were  undoubtedly  scattered  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  apostles.  According  to  some 
ancient  historians,  Peter  founded  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria and  several  other  Egyptian  churches.  Mark 
the  Evangelist  is  said  by  an  old  tradition,  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (Ecclea.  Wat.  ii,  16),  to  have  been  "the  first 
that  was  sent  to  E;n'pt,  and  first  established  church- 
es at  the  city  of  Alexandria."  See  Alexandria. 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  the  fimt  Christians 
of  Egypt  followed  a  rigidly  ascetic  school,  is  very 
doubtful,  because  Philo,  to  whom  he  refers,  Aoai  not 
speak  of  Christians,  but  of  a  Jewish  sect,  the  Thera- 
peuts,  and  expressly  mentions  that  they  lived,  not 
in  Alexandria,  but  on  Lake  Mccris.  From  Lower 
Egypt  Christianity  soon  spread  to  Cyrene,  Pentnpolis, 
Libya,  Central  and  Tapper  Egypt.  There  were  at  least 
twenty  bishoprics  in  Eg}'pt  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  centuiy,  for  that  number  of  bishops  were  assem- 
bled at  a  council  in  235.  Five  councils  of  Egyptian 
bishops  were  held  Itefore  311;  a  great  many  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries.  As  Egypt  had  been 
in  the  times  before  Christ  the  seat  of  philosophy  and 
mysticism,  so  it  now  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Christian  literature.  The  Alexandrian  school  was  the 
oldest  of  the  higher  class  of  institutions  for  Christian 
education.  Jerome  and  others  hold  Mark  tho  Evan- 
gelist to  have  been  its  founder,  but  the  succespion  of 
catechists  is  diflTerently  stated.  See  Alexandria^ 
School.    Among  the  'scientific  men  whom  it  gave  to 
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the  Church  were  Clement,  AtManasiuBj  Origen^  Cyril, 
GnosticUni  found  numerous  adherents.  Bueilides, 
Yalentinus,  Heracleon,  Ptolemcus,  Carpocrates,  were 
Egyptians.  The  Ophites  and  Doketism  sprang  up 
there ;  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  were  also  products 
of  Egj'pt.  The  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  history  of 
Monachism  is  equally  marked  ;  Pacbomius,  Anthony, 
and  many  other  celebrated  hermits,  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  spreading  of  Monachism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Monachism  (q.  ▼.),  in  fact,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian element.  In  the  history  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church  Egypt  has  also  had  a  consider- 
able influence.  In  no  other  country  of  the  East-were 
hierarchical  tendencies  so  early  developed,  for  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  soon  sought  to  obtain  privi- 
lefces  which  no  other  of  the  superior  bishops  enjoyed. 
The  Monophysites,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Copts,  became  in  Egypt  the  predominant 
Church,  and  gradually  wrested  nearly  all  the  church- 
es from  the  orthodox  Christians,  who,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  were  reduced  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant  number.  The  patriarchal  seat  at  Alexandria 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Monophysite  (Jac- 
obite) patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Cosmas  (elect- 
ed about  726)  and  Eutychus  (elected  in  934).  The  or- 
thodox (Greek)  Christians  received  from  their  oppo- 
nents the  nickname  Blelchites  (q.  v.).  In  615  Egypt 
was  invaded  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  when  few 
bishoprics  were  spared.  The  dominion  of  the  Persians 
lasted  only  a  few  year!«,  when  the  whole  country,  with 
the  capital  city  of  Alexandria,  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  635  (according  to  others  in 
640).  Under  them  Christianity  suffered  incalculable 
injuries,  and  gradually  declined  so  as  to  become  a  de- 
spised and  oppressed  sect.  See  Copts.  Better  pros- 
pects for  Christianity  did  not  open  till  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  centur}',  when  Ez}'P^  under  the  reign  of 
the  enlightened  Mehemet  Ali,  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  European  civilization.  Since  then  the 
educated  Eg^'ptians  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  European  nations,  especially  of  England 
and  France;  many  young  men  of  talent  have  been 
sent  to  European  schools ;  the  native  Christian  popu- 
lation begins  to  rise  from  its  degradation  and  despised 
condition  ^  the  large  cities,  especially  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  are  fllling  up  with  an  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial population  of  foreign-bom  Christians;  Christian 
schools,  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
are  multiplying ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  prospects  of  Christianity  are  at  pres- 
ent very  bright. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  mission  in 
Egypt  was  made  by  the  Moravians  in  1769.  A  mis- 
sionary. Hooker,  who  previously  had  sought  to  open 
communication  with  the  Abyssinian  Church,  but  had 
l)ecn  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  in  1761,  was  in 
1768  commissioned,  together  with  a  young  man  named 
Dankc,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  return  to  Egj-pt,  and 
await  any  opening  that  might  prefient  itself  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyssinia.  **  On  March  5, 1709,  they  reach- 
ed Cairo,  Ilocker  earning  a  livelihood  hy  practising  as 
a  physician  and  Danke  by  working  at  his  trade.  The 
latter  soon  learned  to  converse  tolerabl)'  in  Arabic, 
and  when  an  assistant  arrived  for  Hocker  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Antes,  a  watchmaker,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  journey  to  the  Copts,  landing  at  Gizeh,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed,  the  Mameluke  beys  having  re- 
volted against  the  Turkish  government,  and  many  of 
them  being  also  at  war  with  one  another.  Hocker  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  mcniliers  of  the  household 
of  Ali  Bey  (for  a  time  the  first  chief  in  Eg^'pt),  and 
Danke's  connection  with  the  'English  physician,'  as 
Hocker  was  called,  brought  him  into  favor  with  the  ' 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Gizeh,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness.     He  met  a  number  of  Copts  in 


this  city,  with  whom  he  formed  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship.  At  first  several  of  them  invited  him  to  visit 
their  native  city,  Bebnesse,  the  population  of  which 
was  exclusivel}'  Coptic,  but  afterwards  they  endeav- 
ored  to  deter  him  by  describing  the  danger  to  which 
he  would  expose  himself.  Danke,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and,  after  bidding  the  Copts  at  Gir* 
zeh  farewell,  be  set  out  Sept.  13th.  Danke  made  in 
all  three  visits  to  the  Copts  at  Behnesse.  His  labors 
were  by  many  eagerly  accepted,  by  others  they  were 
viewed  with  suspicion  or  openly  opposed.  His  testi- 
mony for  Jesus  was  not  without  encouraging  effect, 
and  many  of  the  priests  even  became  his  firm  support- 
ers,  and  begged  him  to  remain  amongst  them.  On 
his  third  visit  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  upon  which 
followed  an  attack  of  malignant  fevei:  Notwithstand- 
ing the  most  careful  nursing  on  the  part  of.the  other 
brethren,  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  and  on  Oct. 
6th,  1772,  he  died,  aged  only  88  years.  By  permission 
of  the  Greek  patriarch,  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  St.  George's  church,  in  the  Old  City  df  Cairo. 
In  May,  1775,  George  Winiger  arrived  as  Danke's 
successor.  He  proceeded  to  Behnesse,  and  labored 
faithftilly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing  the 
people  privately.  Michael  Baschara  (the  magistrate 
referred  to  above)  remained  faithful  to  his  profession, 
and  was  an  active  and  influential  assistant.  In  1780. 
three  other  brethren  were  sent  from  Hermhut  to  re- 
inforce the  mission,  but  it  had  become  evident  before 
their  arrival  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  work  amongst  the 
Copts,  and  that  an  effort  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia 
would  be  useless.  The  brethren  remained  at  their 
poet  until  the  Synod  of  1782  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  mission.  Hocker,  who  had  labored  for  its  estab- 
lishment ever  since  the  year  1752,  died  at  Cairo  in  Au- 
gust, 1781"  (^Moraman  [newspaper].  May  7, 1868). 

In  1826,  the  •»  Church  Missionary  Society"  of  Lon- 
don sent  out  some  German  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  Copts.  After  spending  some  time  in  stud- 
3'ing  the  Arabic  language,  and  distributing  the  Bible 
and  religious  tracts,  the  missionaries  flxed  the  location 
of  the  mission  at  Cairo,  where  tliey  had  two  schools, 
attended  by  Greek,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  even  pure  Mohammedan  children.  In  1833 
a  boarding-school  was  commenced,  designed  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  catechists.  In  1834  a  chapel  was  con- 
structed by  subscriptions  .obtained  on  the  spot.  In 
1835  the  mission  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  In  1840  it  was  reported  by  the 
missionaries  that  in  the  diflTerent  quarters  of  the  town 
no  less  than  six  religions  meetings  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  native  Copts  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Scriptures;  that  the  patriarch  had  sanctioned  both 
these  meetings  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  Egypt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptic 
clerg}'.  In  1841,  a  pupil  of  the  missionary  school  of 
Cairo  was  appointed  by  the  patriarch  Abuna,  or  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  Bishop  Gobat,  who  visited 
Egypt  in  1849,  expressed  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  9, 1850, 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  on  which  this  mission  had 
been  established,  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  higher 
clergy  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  to  induce  them  to 
reform  their  churches,  had  failed.  The  mission  was 
subsequently  abandoned. 

A  mission  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  has  also  been  again  abandoned.  The  moet 
successful  of  anv  of  the  Protestant  missions  has  been 
that  undertaken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Chuich. 
It  organized  a  number  of  congregations  and  f  chool::, 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  who  married  a  pupil  of  the  mission  school,  it 
obtained  a  press,  through  which  a  large  amount  of 
useful  reading  has  been  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  The  prowth  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  organize  the  churches  into  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  General  As* 
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heaMy  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  A  flour- 
iahin^  theological  school  has  been  established  at  Assi- 
fit,  for  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogf;,  in  1866,  raised  in 
Great  Britain  about  $2500.  In  18*67  the  patriarch  of 
the  Coptic  Church  manifested  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
the  mission  ;  and  obtaining,  it  is  believed,  at  least  the 
tacit  consent  and  authority  of  the  civil  government, 
he  instituted  proceedings  that  at  one  time  threatened 
the  mission  churches  with  great  disaster.  Finally, 
however,  the  Eg^'ptian  government,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence 0^  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican consuls,  stopped  the  persecution.  The  last  an- 
nual report  on  this  mission,  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  May, 
1868,  states  that  in  nearly  all  the  churches  gratifying 
accessions  bave^been  made  to  the  membership  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  during  the  persecution  only 
four  shrank  back,  all  of  whom  subsequently  returned. 
The  Presbytery  have  taken  the  proper  steps  for  each 
native  church  to  have  a  native  pastor  duly  called,  or- 
dained, and  installed.  The  churches  of  Gh<is  and 
Cairo  already  have  called  native  pastors,  and  taken 
steps  for  providing  the  necessary  salaries.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Egypt,  in  1867,  also  adopted  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  slave-trade,  which  is  still  carried  on 
in  Egypt  with  the  <x>nnivance  of  the  government. 

2.  8taiiatica.— The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans.     The  theolc^cal  school  connect- 
ed with  the  mosque  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented schools  of  the  Islam.     All  the  elementary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  for  the  Mohammedan 
population  are  of  a  strictly  religious  character.     Me- 
hemet  AU  established  several  schools  after  the  Euro- 
pean nK»del,  in  which  young  Egyptians  were  to  be 
educated,  partly  by  European  teachers,  for  civil  and 
militarv  offices.    Such  schools  were  the  medical  school 
at  Abn-Zahel,  the  cadet  school  at  Gizeh,  the  marine 
school  at  Alexandria,  the  school  of  engineers  at  Chan- 
ka,  the  medical  college  of  Casr-el-Ayin,  the  artillery 
scluiol  of  Turrah,  and  the  musical  institute  in  the  Cit- 
adel of  Cairo.     A  special  college  for  yount?  Egyptians 
was  also  established  in  Paris.    Several  of  these  schools 
were,  however,  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Abbas 
Pasha.     The  most  numerous  body  of  Christians  are 
the  Copts,  who  have  a  patriarch,  four  metropolitans, 
and  seven  other  bishops,  and  a  population  estimated 
from  150.00C)  to  250,000  souls.    See  Copts.    The  num- 
ber of  United  Copts,  who  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  is  about  10,000.     They  have  a  vicar  apos- 
tolic at  Cairo.     For  the  Latin  Roman  Catholics  there 
is  another  vicar  apostolic  at  Alexandria,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  delegate  for  the  United  Orientals  of  other 
rites  than  the  Coptic.     According  to  letters  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  Alexandria  had,  in  1858,  7020 
Latms,  600  United  Copts,  240  Maronites,  850  Mel- 
chites  (United  Greeks),  50  Syrians,  60  Annenians — to- 
gether 8320.     The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Cai- 
ro at  the  same  time  consisted  of  4148  latins,  200 
Melchitea,  800  Copts,  800  Maronites,  800  Armenians, 
200  Svrians,  100  Chaldees.     Since  then  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  these  two  cities  has  undoubtedly 
largely  increased  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  two  cities ;  but  no  later 
trustworthy  statistics  are  known.     There  are  Francis- 
can monasteries  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Cairo,  and 
two  in  Upper  Egypt.     The  orthodox  Greek  Church 
has  in  £g?'pt  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.     They 
are  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  whose  official  title  is  "  The 
nKKt  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  the  great  Cit>'  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  all  Egypt,  PentapoHs,  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia,  Pope,  and  CEcnmenical  Judge."     Four  met- 
rtypolical  sees  belont;  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  of  Al- 
exandria, viz.:  1,  Libya;  2.  Memphis;  8.  Pelusium; 
4.  Metelis ;  but  the  last  three  appear  to  have  been  va- 
cant for  some  time. 

The  mission  of  the  American  United  Presbvte- 


rian  Church  reported  at  the  General  Assembly  fur  1889 
the  following  sutistics :  missionaries,  12,  including  one 
medical  missionary ;  congregations,  24 ;  organized  out- 
stations,  85;  communicants,  2807.  The  mission  occu- 
pies seven  central  stations,  the  chief  ones  being  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  AssiOt,  Faydm,  and  Ghfis.  The  the- 
ological school  at  Assiat  had  in  1888  20  theological 
students.  Schools  for  boys  and  g^ris  are  organized  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  five  churches  and  at  each 
of  the  out-stations.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  is 
prosecuted  by  the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreig^i 
Bible  Society,  by  the  American  missionaries,  by  the 
Crischona  mission,  and  by  others.  There  were,  in 
1889,  three  d^pdts  in  Cairo  for  the  sale  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  yeariy  sale  of  the  Scriptures  averaged  from 
7000  to  12,000  copies.  The  Crischona,  or  Pilgrim 
mission,  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  intended  to  establish 
a  so-called  **  Apostles'  Street,"  or  series  of  twelve  sta- 
tions, from  Alexandria  far  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia. 
Of  these,  the  following  stations  were,  in  1866,  in  active 
operation  in  Egypt :  St.  Matthew's  in  Alexandria ;  St. 
Mark's  in  Cairo ;  St.  Peter's  at  Assouan,  at  the  falls 
of  the  Nile ;  St.  Thomas  at  Khartoum,  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Kiles ;  and  St.  Paul's  at  Ma- 
tammah,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The  deacon- 
esses of  Kaiserswertb  have  a  hospital  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  first  German  Protestant  church  of  Egypt  was 
opened  in  1866.— Prtncelon  HevieWj  1850,  p.  260;  1856, 
p.  715 ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  s.  v. ;  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  vol.  ii ;  Joumai  of  Sac, 
Lit.  viii,  ix ;  BibSotheca  Sacra,  vi,  707 ;  Christian  Year- 
book/or 1867,  p.  289;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  P. 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  in  July  number  of  EvangeL 
Repository  (1860-1868).    (A.  J.  S.) 

ISgyp'tian  (properly  '^t'^?»  Mitsri',  Aiyvwnoc; 
but  often  in  the  plur.  as  a  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
n^^^p,  Egypt),  a  native  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (q.  v.) ; 
found  in  the  sing.  masc.  (Gen.  xxxix,  1,  etc. ;  Acts 
xxi,  88,  etc.),  fem.  H'^'^ZCp  (Gen.  xvi,  1),  plur.  masc. 
D'^'n^p  (Gen.  xii,  12,  14 ;   Acts  vii,  22,  etc.),  fem. 

ni*'l2£p  (Exod.  i,  19).  The  Egyptian  insurrectionist 
of  Acts  xxi,  38,  seems  to  have  be^n  a  mountebank 
(yotyCf  Josephus,  H^ar,  ii,  13,  5),  or  pretended  prophet 
{Ant.  XX,  7,  6).  See  Paul.  That  country  was  pro- 
verbial for  such  characters. 

EGYPTIAN  PLAGUES.  See  Plaguks  of 
Egypt. 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS  of  thb  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  tho 
Greeks  multiplied  in  Efiypt,  and  obtained  important 
places  of  trust  near  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
Greek  language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself 
from  the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  countr}'  was  either  forced  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  Greek  both  in  construction  and  in  the  adop- 
,  tion  of  new  words,  or  was  entirely  suspended.  In 
this  way  originated  the  Coptic,  compounded  of  the  old 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek.  (See  Tattam,  Egifptian 
Grammar  of  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric  Vtr- 
sions,  2d  edit.  Lond.  1863.)  See  Coptic  Language. 
There  is  a  version  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt  usu- 
ally called  the  Coptic,  or,  better,  the  Memphitic  version ; 
and  there  is  another  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
termed  the  Sahidic,  and  sometimes  the  Thebaic.  See 
Davidson,  BiU.  Criticism,  ii,  206  sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd. 
to  N.  T.  p.  270  sq. ;  Westcott,  N,'T,  Canon,  p.  322  sq. 

1.  The  Memphitw  version  of  the  Bible. — The  O.  T. 
in  this  version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  not 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  It  would  appear  from 
]\lUnter  (^Specim.  veras.  Dan.  Ci>pt.  Romae,  1786)  that  the 
original  was  the  Hesychian  receneion  of  the  Sept.  then 
current  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all 
the  O.-T.  books  were  translated,  though  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Although  this  version 
(not  the  Thebaic)  seems  to  be  that  exclusively  u^d 
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in  the  public  services  of  the  Copts,  it  wns  not  Icnown 
in  Europe  till  Dr.  Marsliall,  of  Lincoln  College,  con- 
tributed some  readings  from  it  to  bishop  Fell's  New 
Testament  (Oxford,  1675).  The  Pentateuch  has  been 
publUhed  by  Wilkins  (London,  1731,  4to),  by  FuUet 
(Parts,  18M  sq.),  and  by  De  Lagarde  (Leipz.  1867, 
8vo);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and  1749)  by  the 
Propaganda  Society.  In  1837  Ideler  published  tlie 
Psalter  more  correctly ;  and  in  1844  the  best  critical 
edition,  by  Schwartze,  appeared.  The  twelve  minor 
prophets  were  published  by  Tattam  (Oxon.  18S6, 8vo), 
and  the  major  prophets  by  the  same  (1852).  Bardelli 
published  Daniel  (Pisa,  1849).  A  few  pieces  of  other 
books  were  printed  at  different  times  by  Mingarelli, 
Quatrem^re,  and  Mbnter.  The  N.  T.,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkins,  with  a  Lat- 
in translation  (Oxford,  1716).  In  1846  a  new  and  more 
correct  edition  was  begun  by  Schwartze,  and  con- 
tinued, but  in  a  different  manner,  after  his  death,  by 
BOtticher  (1862,  etc.).  In  1848-62,  the  "  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  published  the  N.  T. 
in  Blemphitic  and  Arabic  (Lond.  2  vols.  fol.).  The 
text  was  revised  by  Lieder.  The  readings  of  this  ver- 
sion, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  critic.  Unfortunately,  the 
version  has  not  yet  been  adequately  edited.  It  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  8d  century.  See  Davidbon,  in  Home's 
Introd.  ii,  66. 

2.  The  Thtbine. — This  version  was  also  made  from 
the  Greck,both  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  probably  in 
the  2d  century.  Only  some  fragments  of  the  O.-T. 
part  have  been  printed  by  MUnter,  Mingarelli,  and 
Zoega.  In  the  N.  T.  it  agrees  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  Not  a  few 
readings,  however,  are  peculiar ;  and  some  harmonize 
with  the  Latin  versions.  Fragments  of  it  have  been 
published  by  Mingarelli,  Giorgi,  MUnter,  and  Ford. 

8.  The  Bcukmuric,  or  A  mmonittn. — Only  some  frag- 
ments of  such  a  version  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  have  been 
published,  and  ver}'  little  is  known  concerning  it. 
Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dialect 
in  which  it  is  written,  some  thinking  that  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the 
Bashmuric  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  dialect  between 
thofic  spoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Hug  and 
De  Wette  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the 
version  of  Upper  Eirypt  transferred  to  the  idium  of  the 
particular  place  whera  the  Bashmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  3d  or  4th 
centun*.  See  Trcgclles,  in  Home's  Jntroduct.  iv,  287- 
299.    See  Vkbsions  (of  thk  Bible). 

E'hi  (Heb.  Echi\  "^nx,  prob.  a  modified  form  of 
the  name  Am  ;  Sept.  'AyxiQ ;  Vulg.  Eckt)^  one  of  the 
"sons"  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  the 
grandson  culled  Ahiram  (q.  v.)  in  Num.  xxvi,  38 
(from  which  the  name  is  perhaps  contracted).  In  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  he  seems  to  be  call- 
ed Ehud  (q.  v.). 

E'hud  (Heb.  Ehud\  "l^HX,  union),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  Benjamitcs,  and  apparently  hereditar}'  in 
that  tribe,  like  Gera  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  "ii^  v,  r.  'Awo  ;  Vulg.  Akod.)  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin,  pn>genitor  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Getia 
that  removed  to  Manahath  (1  Chron.  xiii,  10).  The 
name  is  there  written  *l^nx,  Echud\  either  for  ^I'lnx, 
as  above,  or  altogether  erroneoush'  for  "^HK,  Echi\  i.  e. 
Em  (q.  v.),  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  which  appears 
in  the  parallel  list  of  Gen.  xlvi,  21,  and  as  a  son  of 
Belah  according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  that  passage. 
He  seems  to  l)e  the  same  as  Aiii-ram,  Q*^*^^^(,  in  the 
list  in  Num.  xxvi,  38,  and,  if  so,  Ahiram  is  pro»»a»ily 
the  right  name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahirnnn'es. 
In  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  he  cJlod 
n^nx,  Ahabau,  and  perhaps  also  H'lnx,  Aiioau,  in 


ver.  4  (Sept.  'A^ia,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  'A^tpav),  rijriK 
('Axia),  ^  A/oA,  ver,  7,  and  "irjK  ('Aop),  Aher^  1  Chroni 
vii,  12.  See  Shaharaim.  These  fluctuations  in  the 
orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  copies 
were  partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury.  See  Begber  ; 
Chronicles. 

2.  (Sept.  'A/w«?  V.  r.  'Aw^ ;  Vulg.  Aod.)  The  third 
named  of  the  seven  sons' of  Bilhan,  the  son  of  Jediael, 
and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (1  Chron.  vii,  10). 
B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  (Sept.  'Au»^ ;  Vulg.  Aod;  Josephus  'HoiJ^ijc.)  The 
son  of  Gera  (there  were  three  others  of  this  name.  Gen. 
xlvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  viii,  8\  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii,  16,  marg.  **son  of  Jemini,"  but 
vid.  Gesenius,  Lex,  sub  v.  "p^^SS),  the  second  judge 
of  the  Israelites,  or,  rather,  of  that  part  of  Israel  which 
he  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites  by  the 
assassination  of  their  king  Eglon.  These  were  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on 
this  side  the  river.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a 
judge,  but  a  deUvtrtr  (1.  c.) ;  so  Otlmiel  (Jadg.  iii,  9), 
and  all  the  judges  (Neh.  ix,  27).  As  a  Benjamlte  he 
was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  the 
boundaries  of  that  tribe.  See  Eolok.  In  Josephus 
be  appears  as  a  young  man  (veavtac).  He  was  very 
strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V. ;  bat  the  more  lit- 
eral rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin,  "  shut  of  his  right 
hand.''  The  words  are  differently  rendered:  1.  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right ;  2.  using  his  left 
hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  1.  Targum,  Josephus, 
Syr.  {impotent),  Arab,  (qridum),  and  Jewish  writers 
generally ;  Cajet.,  Buxtorf,  Parkh.,  Gesen.(uiipe(ftftrj): 
derivation  of  "^^K  from  ^I3K,  the  latter  only  in  Psa. 

Ixix,  16,  where  it  =  to  shut.  For  2.  Sept  (d^^i^i^ioc), 
Vulg.  (qtd  utrdque  manu  pro  dtrtrd  ut€hatiar\  Com.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick  (comp.  irept^t^ioc,  Horn.  //. 
xxi,  163;  Hipp.  A  ph.  7,  43) ;  Judg.  xx,  16,  sole  recur- 
rence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites,  the 
picked  men  of  the  araiy,  who  were  not  likeh*  to  be 
chosen  for  a  physical  defect.  As  regards  Psa.  Ixix, 
16,  it  is  urged  that  *^.^K  may —•corono=qper»o;  hence 
"^aK  =  apertus  =  ejpedUut^  q.  d.  expedUa  dextra ;  or  if 
^^daitsut,"  clausiu  de3rtrd=cinciut  dextra  =^'trtpi6k^to^^ 
ambidexter  (vid.  Poll  Syn,),  The  feint  of  drawing  the 
dagger  from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii,  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.     See  Ambidexter. 

Ehud  obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  trib- 
ute from  the  subjugated  tribes,  and  lieing  left-handed, 
or,  rather,  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use  with  a 
sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger  concealed  under  a  part  of 
his  dress,  where  it  was  unsuspected,  because  it  would 
there  have  been  useless  to  a  person  employing  his 
right  hand.  The  circumstances  attending  this  tragical 
event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  Judges  and 
in  Josephus  (see  Winkler,  Untert,  »chirerer  Sdkr'/lM,  i, 
45  sq. ;  Kedslob,  in  the  Studien  «,  Krit,  ix,  912  sq. ; 
Ewald,  /sr.  Gesch.  ii,  875  sq.).  That  Ehud  had  the  en- 
tree of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii,  19),  but 
mure  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  the 
Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii,  15);  in  Josephus 
Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents  of  his  own. 
Josephus  represents  this  intimacy  as  having  I  een  of 
long  continuance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention 
of  intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  beinj; 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preened  the  death 
of  Eglon.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the  offering 
of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which  arc  separated 
by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud  (ver.  IH,  19) ;  in 
.1  (  sephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  The  present  is  offered^ 
the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into 
friendly  conversation  (o/titA lay)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges 
the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into 
the  *'summer-parlnr,**  where  Ehud  found  him  upon  his 
return  (c(  mp.  v(  r.  18,  20).     In  Josephus  the  entire  ao- 
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Uon  takes  place  in  the  grnnmer-parlor  (omfidriov).  In 
Judges  the  kin^  exposes  himself  to  the  daffger  hy  ris- 
ing apparently  in  reopect  for  the  divine  med^age  which 
Ehud  prufe:»»ed  to  communicate  (Patrick^  ad  loc.) ;  in 
JoMphus  it  is  a  dream  which  Ehud  pretends  to  reveal, 
and  the  king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  np 
from  his  throne.  The  obesity  of  £glon,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii,  ll^fat^  aornoQ^ 
bept. ;  but  "crassuis"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesenius,  Lex.). 
The  ''quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal/'  to  which  Rhud 
retired  in  the  interval  between  the  two  interviews  (iii, 
19X  &1V  rendered  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut.  vii, 
25,  '*  graven  images*'  (Patrick,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Gesen. 
:iA.  Lex,  8.  v.  n"'b'^p9).     See  Eolon. 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired  to 
Seirab  (improp.  Seirath ;  see  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.),  in  the 
nioontaina  of  Ephraim  (iii,  26,  27),  or  Mount  Ephra- 
im  (Josh,  xix,  50).  To  this  wild  central  region,  com- 
manding, as  it  did,  the  plains  east  and  west,  he  sum- 
moned the  Israelites  by  sound  of  horn  (a  national 
castom  according  to  Josephus;  A.V.  "a  trumpet*'). 
Descending  from  the  hills  they  fell  upon  the  Moabites, 
dtfmayed  and  demoralized  by  the  death  of  their  king 
(.Josephus,  not  Judges).  The  greater  number  were 
killed  at  once,  but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan 
with  the  Tiew  of  crossing  into  their  own  country. 
The  Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  ford$^ 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a 
reward  for  hb  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  judge  (Jo- 
pephiiji,  not  Judgen).  The  Israelites  continued  to  en- 
joy for  el^^bty  years  (B.C.  1509-1430)  the  indepen- 
dence obtain^  through  this  deed  of  Ehud  (Judg.  iii, 
15-30).     beeJLDGifa. 

TPkdaf?!!.     See  Cabbukclr. 

EichboTn,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  celebrated 
German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  16, 
1753,  at  Dorenzimmern,  in  the  principulity  of  Hohen- 
lobe-CEhringen.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
fcymnasinm  of  Heilbronn  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottin^n,  under  Michaelis  and  Heyne.  He  liecame 
profesfor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Jena  in  1775,  and 
was  named  conrt-councillor  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar in  1783.  In  1788  he  succeeded  Michaelis  as  pro- 
fesrar  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  in  1811  he  was*  m  ide  professor  of  theology  there, 
which  pofst  he  retjined  until  his  death,  June  25, 1827. 
Eichhom  was  a  thoroughly  industrious  student  and  a 
very  voluminous  writer.  His  first  proof  of  Oriental 
knowledge  was  given  in  his  Geschichte  det  OiHmditcken 
IfamdeU  vcr  Mohammad  (Gotha,  1775, 8vo).  This  was 
followed  by  Monumtfda  antiqttietfima  hiitoria  A  rahum^ 
pott  Alb.  SckuUeiu,  arabiet  edldlt^  latine  vfrtUj  et  an- 
vnadrtrt.  adjedt  J.  G.  Eichhom  (Gotha,  1775,  8vo) : — 
De  rei  mtmmaria  apud  Araboe  tfti»r«  (Jena,  1776, 4to). 
At  Jena  he  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
e«tablisbed,  as  a  sort  of  organ,  a  magazine  entitled 
RepertorinmJurhibStche  tind  mirgenlandUche  IMeratur, 
which  lasted  from  1777  to  1786  (I^eipzig),  and  was 
followed  by  the  AUg^meme  Bibliothek  d.  bihtisrhfn  Lit- 
*ratur  (Leipz.  1787-1808, 10  vols.  8vo).  His  profrs- 
iorship  at  Gottingen  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  (178^) 
.fter  the  death  of  J.  D.  Michaelin.  He  lectured  not 
only  on  Oriental  literature,  and  on  the  exegesis  of  the 
O.  and  N.  T.,  but  also  in  the  field  of  general  hii*torT, 
in  which  he  soon  appeared  as  an  author.  In  1700-93 
appeared  faisi  Urge$chidUe  (Primitive  History),  edited 
l»y  Gabler  from  the  Rfperiorium  (Nuremb.  8'vo).  Hw 
more  important  works,  in  addition,  are  Commmiaritu 
w  Apoeafypnn  Joanmt  (Gotting.  1701,  2  vols.  8vo):— 
E^'nUiinff  intA.T.:  EinUitunff  ww  ,V.  T.  (also  publish- 
ed under  tlie  general  title  of  Krltitche  Schriffm,  Leips. 
1*)4  -1814,  8vo,  7  vols.).  He  also  published  a  number 
of  historical  writings,  besides  many  essays,  reviews, 
etc ;  and  all  this  time  his  lectures  were  kept  up  in 
the  onhrersitr.     The  zealous  and  continued  Indus-  ! 


try  of  Eichhom  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  liU 
erature. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  Eichhom,  following 
Michaelis,  transcended  htm  in  the  boldness  of  his  crit- 
icism and  in  his  far-reaching  Rationalism.  The  re- 
sults of  his  criticism  w^ere  that  the  Bible,  as  we  have 
it,  has  only  a  moral  and  literary'  superiority  over  other 
books.  The  primeval  history  attributed  to  Moses  was 
made  up  of  ancient  tagtu,  and  gathered  up,  partly,  by 
Moses  into  the  Pentateuch.  His  system  of  interpre- 
tation multiplies  paradoxes,  and  tends  to  uproot  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  such,  entirely.  In  his  view 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophetic  drama,  and  he  comments 
on  it  as  he  would  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  or  Terence. 
But  his  vast  labors  in  Biblical  literetnrj  retain  great 
part  of  their  reputation,  while  his  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  last  passing  into  oblivion,  even  in  Germany. 
— Saintes,  History  of  RatumcUism,  chap,  xi ;  Hcrzog, 
Real-Encyldnp.  iii,  710. 

Eichhom,  Karl  Friedrlch,  son  of  Johann  Gott- 
fried Eichhom  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1781.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  at  the  Univeraity  of  Gdttin- 
gen,  he  became  privaidocent  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  1811  was 
transferred,  with  the  university,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
edited,  with  Savigny,  Goschen,  and,  later,  with  Ru- 
dorfr,  ihaZeittchriftfurgeschichtliche  Re<htguissenschqft. 
From  1817  to  1828  he  was  professor  of  ("hurch  law,  and 
other  branches,  at  Gottingen ;  from  1^31  to  1838  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  state  court,  and 
8ul)sequently  filled  some  other  high  offices  in  the  civ« 
il  administration.  He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  historical  school  of  German  jurists.  He  died  at 
Berlin  July  4, 1854.  Besides  a  number  of  law  books, 
Avhich  still  occup}'  a  high  rank  in  that  literature,  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Church  law  ((irundsdtze  des  Kirchen^ 
rechts  der  kathol.  u.  evangel.  Religionsparteien,  Gotting. 
1881-1883).— Herzog,  Re'tUEnajU,  xi,  470. 

Einhard.    See  Eginhard. 

Einsiedeln  (^Maria-Eifuiedeln,  Leipara  Virginit 
Eremus^  Notre  Dame  des  Ermites),  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery in  Switzerland,  founded  in  the  9th  century'  by 
Meinrad  of  Solcure,  who  was  murdered  by  robbera 
A.D.  861.  In  D34,  Eberhard,  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  built  a  monastery  and  church  here,  which 
the  emperor  Otto,  in  946,  endowed  with  the  free  right 
of  election.  The  convent  was  to  l>e  consecrated  Se|>« 
tember  14,  948,  by  the  bishop  of  Constanz,  but  the 
latter  claimed  to  have  heard  the  preceding  night  the 
song  of  angels,  and  to  have  seen  Christ  himself,  at- 
tended by  angels,  8a3'ing  mass  and  consecrating  the 
chapel ;  and  when,  the  next  morning,  he  prepared  to 
perform  the  act  of  consecration,  he  was  admonished 
by  a  voice  saying,  "Hold  on,  brother,  God  himself 
has  dedicated  the  chapel.'*  The  story  was  believed, 
and  on  the  sole  strength  of  it  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Einsiedein  on  September  14,  to  commemorate 
the  "Angelic  Consecration"  {Evgfl-]Vtihf\  became, 
and  still  in,  one  of  the  most  famous  pilgrimages  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  popes  granted  full  absolution 
to  all  who  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The 
congregation  consisted  mostly  of  scions  of  noble  fami- 
lies, and  the  convent  steadily  increased  in  power  and 
riches.  A  new  church  was  liuilt  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centurj'  on  the  miKlel  of  the  Lateran  Church, 
and  contains  Meinrad*s  cell  and  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  moFt  of  the 
monks  left  the  convent,  but  it  was  subsequently  reor- 
ganized by  Ludwig  Blarer,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St 
Gall.  In  1710  260,000  arc  said  to  have  visited  Ein- 
siedein, and  in  1851  the  number  was  over  200,000. 
The  vendors  of  blessed  images,  medals,  etc.,  do  a  thriv- 
ing business  there,  and  at  a  large  profit.  There  are 
at  Einsiedein  confessionals  for  the  people  of  different 
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nations  and  languages,  each  bearing  an  iuBcription  by 
-which  it  is  recognised.  In  1867  the  convent  had  75 
priestSf  and  6  clerical  and  17  lay  brothers.  The 
" Stiftsschule*'  (^'Gymnasium"  and  Lyceum)  number- 
ed about  200  pupils.  Until  1852  the  convent  had  a  sec- 
ond "  gymnasium"  in  Bellizona,  in  the  canton  of  Tes- 
sin,  but  in  that  year  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Liberal 
government  of  the  canton.  See  Placidus,  Docummla 
archivn  Eiasidlentis  (3  vols,  folio);  AmuUe$  Heremi 
Deipara  matris  (Frib.  Brisg.  1G12,  fol.) ;  Herzog,  i?ea/- 
Enofklop.  iii,  742 ;  Landolt,  Urfprung  u.  ersie  GesttiU 
tung  cUi  Klogten  Emtiedeln  (Einsied.  1845) ;  Brandes, 
Der  heil.  Meinrad  «.  die  WaU/ahrt  von  Emtiedeln  (Ein- 
siedeln,  1861). 

XSisexixnenger,  Johanit  Andreas,  a  German  Ori- 
entalist, was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1654,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  which,  after  a  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  he  became  in  1700  professor 
of  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1704.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  £ntdecktetJudenthum(¥mkf,  1700). 
The  Jews  opposed  its  publication  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  even  obtained  an  imperial  edict  against  it. 
At  the  time  of  bis  death  nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
the  work  still  lay  under  arrest.  The  Jews  shortly  be- 
fore offered  him  12,000  florins  for  the  surrender  of  all 
the  copies,  but  he  asked  80,U00.  Friedrich  I  of  Prus- 
sia appealed,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Eisenmenger, 
to  the  emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph  for  permission  to 
publish  the  book,  and,  when  this  led  to  no  result,  had 
the  book  reprinted  and  published  at  his  own  expense 
(KOnigsberg,  1711).  Subsequently  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion was  also  permitted  to  see  the  light.  Eisenmenger 
also  compiled  a  Lexicon  OiientiUe  hamumicuM,  which 
has  never  been  printed,  and  he  published,  conjointly 
with  Leusden  (q.  v.),  in  1694,  an  edition  (without  points) 
of  the  Heb.  Bible.— Hcrzog,  lUJ-y.ncyk.  iii,  744;  Hoe- 
fer,  Biog.  Gin,  xv,  776 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-TAX. 
xii,  311 ;  Jost,  GeKh.  der  Juden,  voL  viiL     (J.  H.  W.) 

Cker  (Heb.  id.  "i]?9,  a  plant  rooted  tip  snd  trans- 
planted, e.  g.  metaph.  a  resident ybro^nfr,  Lev.  xxv, 
47),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Kam,  the  grand- 
son of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii,  27 ;  Sept.  'Arop,  Vulg. 
Achar).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Zikkehard,  the  name  of  several  learned  monks  of 
St.'Gall.  The  first  of  the  name,  aliout  the  middle  of  the 
loth  century,  was  the  director  of  the  convent  tuchool,  and 
subsequently  dean  of  the  convent.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  literary  celebrity  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  hymns,  and  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  bistorv  of  German  literature.  Another  Ekke- 
hardj  a  nephew  of  the  former,  was  also  a  director  of 
the  convent  school,  and  subsequently  a  chaplain  of 
emperor  Otto  II.  He  also  compo»ed  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  with  ste- 
nography. He  died  April  28,  990.  A  third  Ekkehard, 
bom  about  980,  was  a  pupil  of  Notker  Labeo,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music.  Aribo, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  appointed  him  superior  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  that  city.  He  continued  the  An- 
nals of  St.  Gall,  which  a  monk  by  the  name  of  Batper- 
tU8  had  begun  and  carried  to  the  year  883.  This  work, 
Casvt  Monastern  Sanrti  GaUi  (printed  in  Monumenia 
Germania  histor,  Srriptor.  ii,  74-163)  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church  historj'  of  the  10th  centurj-. 
Kkkehard  also  compiled  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  under  the  title  f After  Benedirtkmum.  He  wrote 
a  poem,  De  omaiu  dictionis^  and  translated  a  life  of  St. 
Gall,  in  German  verses  by  Ratpertns,  into  Latin.  He 
died  in  1036.  ^  fourth  Kkkehard,  who  lived  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  12th  century,  wrote  a  Vita  Sanrti  Not^ 
ixri. — Herzog,  Beal-Enrgklop.  iii,  746.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ek'rebel('Ei:pe/3i/X;  Pesh.  Ecrabat;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii,  18  only,  as  '*  near  to  Chusi, 
which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur,**  apparently  some- 
where in  the  hill  countn'  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain 


of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrahbein,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of  a  district 
called  Aerabaitine^  and  still  standing  BAAkrabiK,  about 
six  miles  south-east  of  Nablus  (Shechem),  in  the  Wady 
Makfhriyeh,  on  the  road  to  tlie  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii,  804,  and  Map).  Though  frequently  mention- 
ed by  Josephus  {War,  ii,  20,4  ;  iii,  8, 6,  etc.),  neither 
the  place  nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same 
name  in  the  sooth  of  Jndah.  See  Akkabbim  ;  Aba- 
battenb;  Maalbk-acbabbiil 

Bk'ron  (Heb.  Ehron\  li"i(p^,  eradication  ;  comp. 
Zeph.  ii,  4,  which  apparently  contains  a  play  upon  the 
word;  Sept.  [usually]  and  Josephus  i^  'Ai:capiiurv,VuIg. 
Accaron\  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five 
(Josh,  xiii,  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  its 
situation  was  in  the  maritime  plain.  In  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  territory  (unconquered  as  well  as 
conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned  to  Judah,  as  being 
upon  its  border  (Josh,  xiii,  8),  between  Bethshemesh 
and  Jabneel  (Josh,  xv,  11,  45),  but  apparently  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah 
(Josh.  XV,  11,  45;  xix,  43;  Judg.  i,  18;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  V,  1,  22;  v,  2,  4).  But  it  mattered  little 
to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before  the 
monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  posseFsion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  V,  10).  In  Scripture  Ekron  is  chiefly  re- 
markable from  the  ark  having  been  sent  home  from 
thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  (1 
Sam.  V,  10;  vi,  1-8).  Ekron  was  the  last  place  to 
which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its  return  to  Israel, 
and  the  mortality  there  in  consequence  ^eems  to  have 
been  greater  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.  (The 
Sept.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  [Ant,  vi,  I,  Ij, 
substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this  passage 
[1  Sam.  v,  10-12].  In  support  of  this  it  should  be  re- 
marked that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  golden 
trespass-offerings  were  given  for  Ashkelon,  thou^^  it  is 
omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  joumeyings 
of  the  ark.  There  are  other  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Sept.  and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  transaction. 
See  especially  v,  6.)  From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(q.  V.)  Was  a  straight  highway  (Thomson,  L>and  and 
Book,  ii,  309).  After  David's  victory  over  Goliath,  the 
Philistines  were  pursued  as  far  as  this  place  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  52).  Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ;  2  Kings  i,  2, 16 ;  Jer.  xxv,  20).  Ex- 
cept the  casual  mention  of  a  noted  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
zebub  (q.  v.)  existing  there  (2  Kings  i,  2,  8,  6, 16), 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekn  n  ih)m  any  other 
town  of  this  district.  In  later  days  it  is  merely  named 
with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  prophets  against  that  people  (Jer.  xxv, 
20 ;  Amos  i,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zech.  ix,  5).  1  he  name 
occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.)  of  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as 
Accaron  ('Arcopo/v,  1  Mace,  x,  89,  only),  bestowed 
with  its  liorders  (jd  opta  avrii^)  by  Alexander  Balas 
I  on  Jonathan  Maccabeus  as  a  reward  for  his  servicea. 
I  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  (Onomatt,  s.  v.  'Ac- 
Kapwv,  Accaron)  as  a  large  vUlage  of  the  Jews,  be- 
tween Azotus  and  Jamnia  towards  the  east,  or  east- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  places.  The 
same  name  Accarnn  occurs  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Ousades  {Getta  Dei  per  Francoe^  p.  404). 
The  site  of  Ekron  has  lately  been  recognifed  by  Dr. 
RobiuFon  {hib.  Betearckef,  iii,  24)  in  that  of  *Akir, 
in  a  situation  corresponding  to  all  that  we  know  of 
Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are 
the  fame  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  both  the  Chria- 
tians  and  Moslems  of  the  neighborhood  regard  the  site 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Ekron.  It  is  a  considerable 
Moslem  village,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Bam- 
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lefa,  and  three  dne  east  of  Tebna,  on  the  northeni  side 
of  the  important  raUey  Wady  Sarar.  It  is  built  of 
onbomt  bricks,  and,  as  there  are  no  apparent  ruins, 
the  ancient  town  was  probably  of  the  same  materials. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of 
hand-mills  are  often  found  at  Akir  and  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  plain  south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round 
the  village  it  has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance  (hence 
perhaps  the  name  =  ^' wasteneas"),  only  relieved  by  a 
few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb.  p.  ^76 ;  and 
ie«  Van  de  Velde,  ii,  169). 

Ek'ronite  (Hcb.  Skrom',  ''ailp?,  Josh,  xiii,  8, 
Sept.  'A««^)«Wnjc,Vnlg.i4ccaroi»to;  plur.  O'^ai'^iSS. 
1  Sam.  ▼,  10,  'AffKoXbtvirait  AccartmUtB),  a  native  of 
the  Philistine  town  Ekrok  (q.  v.). 

^^  (^^  ^"Hf^i  hence  God,  either  Jehovah  or  a 
false  deity ;  sometimes  a  hero  or  moffutrc^  [see  God]) 
occurs  as  a  prefix  (and  also  as  a  suflix)  to  several  Heb. 
names,  e.  g.  El-Bbth-£l  ;  £l.-£i^ohi-I8RA-bl,  all  of 
which  see  in  their  place.     Compare  Eli-. 

Ilia  C^^^f  Vulg.  Jolaman),  one  of  the  heads  of 
clans  (or  places)  whose  **  sons'*  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27) ;  ev- 
idently the  Elax  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  26). 
See  also  Elah. 

El'adali  (Heb.  Eladak\  H'lrbK,  whom  God  has 
jNtf  OH,  i.  e.  fills  with  himself;  Sept.  BXaia  v.  r.  '£X- 
catfa,  Vulg.  Elada),  one  of  the  sons  (rather  than  grand- 
son or  later  descendant,  as  the  text  seems  to  state)  of 
Epbraim  (1  Chron.  vii,  20),  perhaps  the  same  as  Elb- 
AD  (q.  V.)  of  ver.  21,  since  several  of  the  names  [see 
Tarath]  in  the  list  appear  to  be  repeated  (compare 
Num.  xxvi,  36,  where  the  only  corresponding  name  is 
Erak).     See  Bebiah. 

mah  (Heb.  Elah\  nbx,  terebinih  or  oak  [q.  v.]), 
the  name  of  a  pla(»,  and  also  of  five  men. 

X  The  Valley  of  Elah  (nb^Sl  p^5,  vak  of  the 
UrehiutA  or  oak;  Sept.  if  KotXag  'HXa,  but  translates  y 
£OiXac  rifc  Spvoc  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  2, 19 ;  Vulg.  likewise 
vallis  itrAmthSj,  a  vaUey  m  (not  ''by,'*  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2, 
19 ;  xxi,  9).  It  lay  somewhere  near  Shocoh  of  Judah, 
and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than  any  other 
Philistine  town  (1  Sam.  xvii).  Shocoh  has  been  with 
great  probability  identified  with  Shuwelkeh,  near  Beit 
Ketif,  some  14  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Beit  Jibrin  and  Gaxa,  among  the  more  western  of 
the  hills  of  Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to 
descend  into  the  great  Philistine  plain.  The  village 
stands  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  toady  ea-Swnty  or 
ToUejf  of  the  acacia^  which  runs  off  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion acnm  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Above  Shuweikeh  it  branches  into  two  other  wadys. 
large,  thongh  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  not  less 
than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain.  In  the 
centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed  with  round 
pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the  acacia  bushes  from  which 
the  valley  derives  its  present  name.  There  se^ms  to 
lie  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Ter- 
ebinth. It  lus  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called 
after  another  kind  of  tree  (the  sum/,  or  acacia),  but  the 
terebinth  QivinC)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  Palestine 
still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot, 
in  wady  Sur,  the  southernmost  of  the  branch  wadys. 
Foot  miles  E.  of  Shuweikeh,  along  wady  Mnsur,  the 
other  bfanch^  is  the  khan  and  ruined  site  Akbeh, 
which  Tan  de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  with  Azekah. 
These  identifications  are  confirmed  by  that  of  Ephes- 
dammim  (q.  v.),  the  site  of  the  Philistine  camp.  Ek- 
ron is  17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Shocoh.   (For  the  valley,  see  Robinson,  Remarches,  ii, 


850;  Van  de  Velde,  Narratiet,  ii,  191;  Porter,  Hamd' 
hooky  p.  249,  250,  280 ;  Schwarz,  PaUMt,  p.  77.) 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications  of 
1  Sam.  xvii  which  it  b  very  desirable  should  be  care- 
fully examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines  were  be- 
tween Shocoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dammim,  or  Pas- 
dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of  the  wady, 

while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  **  valley"  (p^9)  of 
the  terebinth,  or,  rather,  on  the  mountain  on  the  N. 
side,  and  "the  ravine"  or  "the  glen"  (K^an)  was  be* 
tween  the  two  armies  (ver.  2,  8).  Again  (ver.  52), 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  **  till  you  come 
to  *  the  ravine'  "  (the  same  word).  There  is  evident- 
ly a  marked  difference  between  the  "valley"  and  the 
"ravine,"  and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do 
much  towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  iden- 
tification of  the  place.  In  the  above  location,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  armies  was  about  a  mile,  and  the 
vale  beneath  is  flat  and  rich.  The  ridges  rise  on  each 
side  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  have  a  uni- 
form slope,  so  that  the  armies  ranged  along  them 
could  see  the  combat  in  the  vale.  The  Philistines, 
when  defeated,  fled  down  the  valley  towards  Gath  and 
Ekron. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  is  the 
VDody  Bdt'Hamna,  which  lies  about  4  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Kebi 
Samwil.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict  is  pointed  out 
a  little  N.  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Jud.i^es,"  and  close  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  paved  road.  In  this  valley  olive- 
trees  and  carob-trees  now  prevail,  and  terebinth-trees 
are  few ;  but  the  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the 
youthful  champion  selected  the  '  *  smooth  stones'* 
wherewith  he  smote  the  Philistine.  The  brook  is  dry 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  becomes  a  mighty  tor- 
rent, which  inundates  the  vale  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Pal- 
estine, p.  121).  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  text  (see  Thenius,  Sachs  exeg.  Stud,  ii, 
151). 

2.  (Sept. 'HXoc, but  'HXac  In  Chron.;  Vulg.  Ela.) 
One  of  the  Edomitish  "  dukes"  or  chieftains  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  62),  B.C.  post  1968. 
By  Knol)el  {CommerU,  zu  Gen.  in  loc.)  he  is  connected 
with  Elath  (q.  v.)  on  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  (Sept.  'Aia  V.  r.  'AXo.)  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  iv, 
15),  B.C.  1618.  In  that  passage  his  sons  are  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz,  but  the  words  mav  be  taken  as  if 
Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that  the  names  of  both  Elah  and  Ke- 
naz also  appear  among  the  Edomitish  "  dukes." 

4.  (Properly  Ela,  Heb.  Ela\  St^X ;  Sept.  'HXa.) 
The  father  of  Shimei  ben-Ela,  Solomon's  commissariat 
oflicer  in  Benjamin  (1  Kings  iv,  18),  B.C.  1018. 

5.  (Sept.  'HXa,  Josephus  'HXavof ,  Vulg.  JClaS)  The 
son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xvi,  8-10) ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year 
(com p.  ver.  8  with  10),  B.C.  928-7.  He  was  killed 
while  drunk  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Ar- 
za,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  This 
occurred,  according  to  Josephus  {ArU.  viii,  12,  4), while 
his  army  and  ofiieers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gii)- 
bethon.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Baasha's  line,  and 
by  this  catastrophe  the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
were  accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi,  6,  7, 11-14). 

6.  (Sept.  'HXa.)  The  father  of  Hoshea,  last  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  SO ;  xvii,  1),  B.C.  729,  or  ante. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXa  V.  r.  'HXw,  Vulg.  Ela.)  The  son  of 
Uzzi,  and  one  of  the  Benjamite  head^  of  families  who 
were  taken  into  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8),  or  rather, 
perhaps,  returned  fi'om  it     B.C.  5S6. 

Xllah.    See  Oak  ;  Terebikth. 

Elaia  ('EXatf),  a  Phcenician  city  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  {Perieg.  910)  and  other  ancient  authors  as 
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luring  between  Joppa  and  (}aza,  but  apparently  mere- 
ly an  appellative  (see  Reland,  PcUaest.  p.  747)  for  some 
place  noted  for  olives  {iXaia),  which  abound  in  that 
entire  region. 

E'laxn  (Heb.  Eylam\  Q^"*^,  corresponding  to  the 
Pehlvi  Airjama  [see  Gesenius,  Tkuaur,  p.  1016]),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  the  region  settled  by  his  pos- 
terityf  also  of  several  Hebrews,  especially  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

X.  (SepL  '£Xa/x;  Joseph  us  'EXa/io^t  AfU.  i,  6,  4; 
Vulg.  jElatn,)  Originally,  like  Aram,  the  name  of  a 
man — ^the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22 ;  1  Chron.  i,  17). 
B.C.  post  2514.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the 
appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9 ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ; 
xxi,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  25 ;  xlix,  84-39 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  24 ; 
Dan.  viii,  2).  In  Gen.  xiv,  1,  it  is  introduced  along 
with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in  Babylon,  and  in  Isa. 
xxi,  2,  and  Jer.  xxv,  25,  it  is  connected  with  Media. 
In  Ezra  iv,  9,  the  Elamites  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii,  2, 
Susa  u  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Eulteus  or  Cho- 
aspes),  in  the  province  of  Elam.  This  river  was  the 
modem  Karun  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bab.  p.  146), 
and  the  capital  of  Elam  was  Shushan  (q.  v.),  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  prime- 
val world.  The  name  Elam  occurs  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (q.  v.)  found  on  the  bulls  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Nineveh.  The  country  was  also  called  Nu- 
vakij  as  we  learn  from  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad 
and  Besutun  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  452). 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  province 
lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which  Herodotus  ^ive»  the  name  of  Ciggia  (iii,  91 ;  v, 
49,  etc.),  and  which  is  in  part  termed  Susis  or  Susiana 
by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv,  8,  §  12 ;  Ptolem.  vi,  3, 
etc.).  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try separating  between  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and 
the  high  table-land  of  Iranj  together  with  a  fertile 
and  valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Tigris.  The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii, 
2)  which  places  Shushan  (Susa)  in  *'  the  province  of 
Elam,'*  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identifica- 
tion, which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  Elvmseans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi,  18,  §  6 ; 
xvi,  1,  §  17;  Ptolem.  vi,  3;  Plin.  B.  N.  vi,  26,  etc.), 
as  well  as  bv  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (nee  Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxi,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
24).  It  appe.irs  from  Gen.  x,  22,  that  this  countrj- 
was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem,  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyr- 
ians ;  and  from  Gen.  xiv,  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  had 
\yeen  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not  only  is  '*Che- 
dor-laomer,  king  of  Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled 
government,  and  able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  his  own  countr}%  1  ut  he  man- 
ifestly exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
king?,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphcl,  king  of 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  at  this 
early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  pos- 
sessed earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  later  by 
either  Bab3'lon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the 
countrj'  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  East,  and  show  that  its  monarchs  main- 
tained, throughout  almo.«t  the  whole  period  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi-independent 
position.  Traces  are  even  thought  to  have  been  found 
of  Chcdor-laomer  himself,  whom  some  are  inclined  to 
identify  with  an  early  Babyloniap  monarch,  who  is 
called  the  "  Ravager  of  the  We?«t,"  and  whose  name 
reads  as  Kudur-mapula.  The  Elamitic  empire  estab- 
lished at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. Babylon  and  Assyria  proved,  on  the  whole, 
stronger  powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their 


greatnem  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
feudatories.     Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  re- 
tained her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained 
her  independence.     But  generally  she  was  content  to 
acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.     Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  ABS3rria ;  but  she  seems  to  have  de- 
clined in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Median  and  Macedonian  arose  upon 
its  ruins.     Elam  is  clearly  a  "  province"  of  Babylonia 
in  Belshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii,  2\  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  desolation  which 
Jeremiah  (xlix,  80-84)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii,  24,  25) 
foresaw  was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed 
the  last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.     It  is 
uncertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.    Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  domin- 
ion together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reascm 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.     The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon ; 
and,  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our  translators 
as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we  must  suppose 
that,  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his  investment  of 
the  Chaldsean  capital,  Elam  made  common  cause  with 
the  assailants.     She  now  became  merged  in  the  Per- 
sian empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  (Herod,  iii,  91), 
and  furnishing  to  the  crown  an  annual  tribute  of  800 
talents.    Susa,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  res- 
idence of  the  court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire.    This  mark  of  favor  did  net,  however,  prevent 
revolts.     Not  only  was  the  Magian  revolution  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Behishm  Inter,  col.  i, 
par.  16,  and  col.  ii,  par.  8).     After  these  futile  efforts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Persian 
province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.     These 
historic  facts  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix, 
85-89),  ^'And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds 
from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  I  will  scatter 
them  towards  all  these  winds."     The  situation  of  the 
countTT  exposed  it  to  the  invasions  of  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Babylonians ;  and  it  suflfered  from  each  in 
succession  before  it  was  finalh*^  emlM>died  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.     Then  another  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
also  singularly  fulfilled:  ^'I  will  set  my  throne  in 
Elam,  and  I  will  destro}'  from  thence  the  king  and 
])rincef."     The  present  state  of  the  Persian  empire, 
in  which  Elam  is  included,  may  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  passage:  *'But  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  latter  da3'8  that  I  will  I  ring  again  the 
captivity  of  El:.m"  (Vaux,  Nineveh  aud  Peisepolis,  p. 
85  pq.).     See  Persia, 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  CisFia  to  the  province  of 
which  Susa  was  the  capital  (iii,  91);  Strabo  diFtin- 
guishes  between  Susiana  and  the  cttuntry  of  the  Ely- 
meeans.  The  latter  he  extends  northwards  among 
the  Zagros  monn tains  (xi,  861 ;  xv,  603 ;  xvi,  507). 
Pliny  says  Susiana  is  separated  from  Elymais  by  the 
River  Euloius,  and  that  the  1;  tter  province  extends 
from  that  river  to  the  confines  of  Pernia  (Hitt.  Nat. 
vi,  27). .  Ptolemy  locates  Elymais  on  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  regards  it  as  p^rt  only  of  Susiana 
(Genrffr.  vi,  3).  According  to  J(  sephns,  the  Elymaeans 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians  (-4  n<.  i,  6,  4);  and 
Straho  refers  to  some  of  their  scattered  tribes  as  far 
,  north  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  these  various  notices, 
and  from  the  incidental  allusions  in  Scripture,  we  may- 
conclude  that  there  was  a  little  province  on  the  east 
o*"  the  I^wer  Tigris  called  Elymais ;  but  that  the  Ely- 
mienns,  as  a  people,  were  anciently  spread  over  and 
ruled  a  much  wider  district,  to  which  their  name  was 
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oftcD  attached.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  trained 
to  arma,  and  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
(Isa.  xxi,  2 ;  Jer.  xlix,  35) ;  tliey  roamed  abroad  like 
the  Bedawin,  and  like  them,  too,  were  addicted  to 
plonder  (Strabo,  xi,  361).  Josephus  mentions  a  town 
called  El  jroaia,  which  contained  a  famous  temple  ded- 
icated to  Diana,  and  rich  in  gifts  and  votive  offerings 
(Ani.  xxii,  9,  1) ;  Appian  says  it  was  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nos  (Bochart,  C^,  i,  70  sq.).  Antiochua  Epipbanes 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  was  repulsed  (1  Mace.  vi). 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  little  images  of  the  god- 
dess, whose  Assyrian  name  was  Anaitis,  were  discover- 
ed by  Loftus  in  ihe  mounds  of  Susa  {CAaldaa,  p.  879). 
The  Elamites  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  were  probably  descendants  of  the  captive 
tribes  who  had  settled  in  Elam  (Acts  ii,  9). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  above  that  Elam  is 
called  Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Snslana  by  the  Greek 
and  Soman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is  a 
genuine  territorial  title,  and  probably  marks  an  impor- 
tant fket  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Elamites, 
a  Shemitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive  inliabitants 
(Gen.  X,  22),  appear  to  have  been  invaded  and  con- 
quered at  a  very  early  time  by  a  Hamitic  or  Cnshite 
race  from  Babylon,  which  was  the  ruling  element  in 
the  territory  from  a  date  anterior  to  Chedor-laomer. 
These  CasaAltes  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Ciffians 
(Ki><noi)  or  Coafaaans  (Ko<r(Taiof),  and  formed  the  dom- 
inant race,  while  the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a 
depiessed  condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  call- 
ed by  its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subse- 
quent changes ;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of  Mem- 
non  and  his  Etiiopiana  are  based  upon  this  Cushite 
conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians  or  Cossasans 
of  Sosiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  uppe^ 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  fullest  account  of  Elam,  its  ph3''sical  geography, 
ruins,  and  history,  is  given  in  Loftus's  Chaldiea  {md 
Saaima  (Lond.  1856 ;  N.  Y.  1857).  The  southern  part 
of  the  country  is  flat,  and  towards  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
marshy  and  desolate.  In  the  north  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Backbtiari  and  Luristan  rise  gradually  from 
the  plain  in  a  series  of  calcareous  terraces,  intersected 
by  ravines  of  singular  wildness  and  grandeur.  Among 
^ese  mountains  are  the  sources  of  the  Ulai  (Loftus,  p. 
308,  S47  sq.).  The  chief  towns  of  Elymais  are  now 
ShusterC  little  Shush*')  and  Dtzful;  but  the  gnater 
part  of  the  country  is  overrun  by  nomad  Arab^  See 
Elamitb. 

2.  (Sept.  'ItvovrikuXafi  v.  r.  'IwXdfi,  also  'QXafi 
and  AiXdfi ;  Ynl::.  ^Vcim.)  A  Korhite  Invite,  fifth 
son  of  Meshelemiub,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  fifth  division  of  Temple  wardens 
in  the  thne  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3),  B.C. 
1014. 

3.  (Sept.  'AtiXa/i  v.  r.  AlXafi,  Vulg.  .tElam.)  A 
chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shaahak,  resident  at  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  or  on 
the  return  (1  Chron.  viii,  24),  B.C.  536  or  ante. 

4.  (Sept.  'AVXa^,  'HXa^,  Vulg.  jElam.)    "  Children 

of  Elam,"  Bene-Eittm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned 

with  Zerabbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  7;  Neh.  vii, 

12;  1  Eedr.  v,  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71 

men  with  Eara  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezra  viii,  7 ;  1 

Efidr.  viii,  33).     It  was  one  of  this  family,  Shechani- 

ah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his  efforts 

againat  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the  people 

fEzni  X,  2,  text  obl?,  i.  e.  obiy,  01am),  and  six  of 

the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 

wlveg  (Exra  x,  26).     The  lists  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii 

eontam  apparently  an  irrec^lar  mixture  of  the  names 

of  Tilaces  and  of  persons.     In  the  former,  ver.  21-34, 

wWi  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;  8-19, 

on  the  other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places, 

III.— H 


and  are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam 
is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  OnomaiHcon  of  Euaebius,  nor  has  since  been  dis- 
covered as  existing  in  the  country,  although  Schwarz 
endeavors  {PaUtt.  p.  143)  to  give  the  word  a  local  ref- 
erence to  the  grave  of  a  Samaritan  priest  Eli,  at  a  vil- 
lage named  by  him  as  Charim  6efi-£/tm,  on  the  bay,  8 
miles  N.N.  E  of  Jaffa.  See  Ha  rim.  Host  interpret- 
ers have  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  a  person. 
B.C.  ante  536.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  and 
the  following  name  have  been  borrowed  from  No.  1, 
perhaps  as  designating  Jews  who  resided  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  Babylonian  dominions  during  the  captivity. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  81 ;  Neb.  vii,  34),  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is  called  *'  the  other  Elam" 
(inx  Db''5;  Sept.  'HXa/iap,  'HXa/iadp,Vulg.  ^lam 
aUer),  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is  curious, 
and  also  suspicious,  as  arguing  an  accidental  repetition 
of  the  foregoing  name.     B.C.  ante  536. 

6.  (Sept.  AiXd/A,Vulg.  yEktm.)  One  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal  or  Levitical  singers  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii, 
42).     B.C.  446. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXa/i,Vulg.  jElam.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  14),  B.C.  410. 

E'lamite  (Chald.  Elemaf,  "^^^9,  in  the  plural 
*-?^? ;  Gr.  'EXv^acoi,  Strabo,  Ptolemy ;  or  'EXa//c- 
rai.  Acts  ii,  9 ;  Vulg.  jEkanka).  This  word  is  found 
in  the  O.  T.  only  in  Ezra  iv,  9,  and  is  omitted  in  that 
place  by  the  Sept.  translators,  who  probably  regarded 
it  as  a  gloss  upon  **Susanchites,*'  which  had  occurrcnl 
only  a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  drew  their  name  from  an 
actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x,  22).  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  preceding  article  that  the  Elamites  yielded  be- 
fore a  Cossnan  or  Cushite  invasion.  See  Elam.  They 
appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part  to  the  mountains, 
where  Strabo  places  them  (xi,  13,  §  6 ;  xvi,  1,  §  17), 
in  part  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  located  by  Ptole- 
my (vi,  8).  Little  is  known  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  or  of  their  ethnic  character.  (See  Mllller, 
in  the  Journal  Ariadqut,  1839,  vii,  299;  Wahl,  Aden, 
p.  608 ;  Mannert,  Geogr.  V,  ii,  158 ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Vit,  Pomp.  86 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Tacit  Annal.  vi,  44). 
Strabo  says  they  were  skilful  archers  (xv,  3,  §  10 ; 
comp.  Xenoph.  (Sfrop.  ii,  1,  16 ;  Livy,  xxxv,  48 ;  Ap- 
pian, *Sjfr.  82),  and  with  this  agree  the  notices  both  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
"the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix,  85),  while  the  former  says 
that  "Elam  bare  the  quiver*'  (xxii,  6).  Isaiah  also 
adds  in  this  place  that  they  fought  both  on.horseback 
and  fh>m  chariots.  They  appear  to  have  retained 
their  nationality  with  peculiar  tenacity,  for  it  is  plain 
from  the  mention  of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii,  9)  that  they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own 
language,  and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy 
more  than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaaans.  (See 
Hassel,  Erdbeschr.  r.  Aden,  ii,  769  sq. ;  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or,  III,  ii,  419,  744;  comp.  Herod,  i,  102;  Ar- 
rian,  Ind.  42;  Pliny,  vi,  31;  Strabo,  xv,  728.)  In 
Judith  i,  6,  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as 
ELTKiiSANS,  and  in  1  Hacc.  vi,  1,  mention  is  made  of 
a  city  EltmaKs  (q.  v.). 

Erasah  [some  Ela^sah]  (Heb.  Elawy,  Hirr^?, 
whom  God  madef  Vulg.  Elatdy,  the  name  of  four  men 
(variously  Anglicized  in  the  A.  V .).    See  also  Eleasa. 

1.  (Sept.  'EX€a<Ta.)  The  son  of  Helez,  and  father 
of  Sisamai ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii,  39,  A.y.  "Eleasah"). 
B.C.  post  1046. 
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2.  (Sept.  'EXwrra  ▼.  r.  'EXa<ra,  A.  V.  "Eleasah.")  | 
A  son  of  Kapha  or  Repharah,  and  father  of  Azel ;  de- 
Bcendant  of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  and  Merib- 
baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  yiii,  87 ;  ix,  43).    B.C. 
considerably  ante  688. 

3.  (Sept.  'EX«a(Top  v.  r.  'EXfatrdv,  A.V.  "EUwah.") 
The  son  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were 
sent  on  a  mission  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar at  Babylon  after  the  first  deportation  fix)m  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  let- 
ter of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3).     B.C.  694. 

4.  (Sept.  'HXa^ra,  A.  V.  "Elasah.")  One  of  the 
Bene-Pashur,  a  priest,  who  renounced  the  Gentile  wife 
whom  he  had  married  after  the  return  Arom  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  22).     B.C.  468. 

ITlath  (Heb.  Eylaih\  Th^}^,  groves  perhaps  of 
TEREBiNTH-trees ;  occurs  in  this  form  Deut.  ii,  8 ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  22 ;  xvi,  6 ;  also  in  the  plur.  form  rib"'X, 
'^EulTii"  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  viii,  17; 
xxvi,  2;  *'Elath,"  2  Kings  xvi,  6;  in  the  Sept.  Ai- 
\cL^  and  AlKiiiv ;  in  Joseph.  [Ant.  viii,  6, 4]  AiXavt)  ;  in 
Jerome,  AUath  [who  suys  that  in  his  day  it  was  called 
A  ilahy  to  which  its  appellation  in  Arabic  writers  corre- 
sponds] ;  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elana  or  jElana^ 
'EXdva  [Ptol.  V,  17,  [AiXat/a  [Strabo,  xvi,  768;  comp. 
Pliny,  V,  12 ;  vi,  32] ;  in  Arabic  authors  Ailah\  a  city 
of  Idumsea,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm  or  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  thelice  received  the  name  of  Sinus 
Eluniticns  (Gulf  of  Akabah).  According  to  Eusebius 
(Ononuut.  s.  v.  'HActd),  it  was  ten  miles  east  from  Petra. 
It  must  have  been  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  val- 
ley of  £1-Gh6r,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Arabia 
I'etrsa,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  tlie  northern  parts  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf;  but  on  which  side  of  the  valley  it  lay 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  (see  MK^uUoch's  Geog,  Did, 
8.  V.  Akabah).  In  the  geography  of  Arabia  it  forms 
the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the 
Hijoz  (El-Makrizi,  Khitat;  and  Afartiaid,  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  of  the  country-.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  district  of  Ailah  was  in  very  ancient  times 
peopled  by  the  Sameyda'.,  said  to  be  a  tribe  of  the 
Amalekites  (the  first  Amaiek).  The  town  itself,  how- 
ever, is  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  Ey- 
Ich,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makrizi^s  Khitat^  s.  v. ; 
Caussin's  Esscd  aur  VHittoire  des  ArabeSj  i,  23).  The 
Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  the  writings  of  Arabic 
historians,  passed  in  the  earliest  times  from  the  neigh- 
Ixtrhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  peninsula 
(spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  it),  and  thence 
finally  passed  into  Arabia  Petnea.  Future  research- 
es may  trace  in  these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition 
the  origin  of  the  Phoenichins.  Herodotus  seems  to 
strengthen  such  a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the 
latter  people  came  ft-om  the  Er^'thrsean  Sea.  Were 
the  Phoenicians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  mari- 
time characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  devel- 
oped in  the  great  commerce  of  T^^e,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that  sail- 
ed from  Ezion-gel)er  and  Elath,  and  from  the  south- 
ern ports  of  the  Yemen  ?  See  Arabia  ;  Caphtor  ; 
MiZRAiM.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Tyriau  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of 
Jehoahaphat  (see  Jour,  Sac.  Lit,  OcL  1851,  p.  163, 
n.). 

The  first  time  that  Elatb  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  in  Deut.  ii,  8,  in  speaking  of  the  journey  of  the  Isra- 
elites towards  the  Promised  Land :  '*  When  we  passed 
by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elath,  and 
from  Ezion-geber."  These  two  places  are  mentioned 
together  agnin  in  1  Kings  ix,  26  (comp.  2  Chron.  viii, 


17),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elath  was  more 
ancient  than  Ezion-geber,  and  was  of  so  much  repute 
as  to  be  used  for  indicating  the  locality  of  other  places : 
the  passage  also  fixes  the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was 
to  be  found :  **  and  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships 
in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  befide  Elath,  on  the  shore 
(Num.  xxxiii,  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom/'l 
See  EzioN-OEBER.     The  use  which  David  made  of 
the  vicinity  of  Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.     Accordingly,  in  2  Sam. 
viii,  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  pi  eviously  made  himself 
master  of  IdumsBa,  and  garrisoned  its  strong-holds  with 
his  own  troops.    Under  Joram,  however  (2  Kings  viii, 
20),  the  Idumaans  roTolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a 
king  over  themselves.     Joram  thereupon  assembled 
his  forces,  ''and  all  the  t^ritits  with  him,"  and, fall- 
ing on  the  Idumeans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating 
and  scattering  tiieir  army.     The  Hebrews,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  prevail,  but  * '  Edom  revolted  frx>m  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day ;"  thus  exemplifj'in;; 
the  striking  langimge  employed  (Gen.  xxvii,  40)  by 
Isaac :  "  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve 
thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  slialt  break  his  3'oke  from 
ofl^  thy  neck."     From  2  Kings  xiv,  22,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  Uzziah  recovered  Elath,  and,  having  so  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built, 
that  is,  rebuilt  it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  connection  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  in 
chap,  xvi,  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the  Syrian 
king  Rezin  interposing,  who  captured  Elath,  drove  out 
the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  place  to  his  Syrian  king- 
dom, and  *'the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there 
unto  this  day."     At  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  by 
the  tenth  l^on,  forming  part  of  Palsestina  Tertia  (Je- 
rome, Onomast.  s.  v.  Ailath ;  Strabo,  xxi,  4, 4 ;  Reland, 
PalirM.  p.  666).    It  subsequent!}'  became  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.     Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  461)  and  at  that  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  6S6).    At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Beryllus  thus  wrote  his  designation  as  '*  bishop  of  iEla 
of  Third  Palestine"  ('AiAfi  rrj^  IToXaiffrivijc  ^pirrfc). 
In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  much  distinguished 
for  commerce,  which  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
auspices  of  Christianity  (Cellarii  Notit.  ii,  686  sq.).    In 
the  6th  century  it  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as  being 
inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion  {De 
Bell,  Peri,  i,  19).     In  A.D.  630  the  Christian  commu- 
nities of  Arabia  Petraea  found  it  expedient  to  snbmit 
to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Christian  governor  of 
Ailah,  became  bound  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300 
gold  pieces  (Abulfeda,  Awn,  i,  171).     Henceforward, 
till  the  present  century,  Ailah  lay  in  the  darkness  of 
Islamism.     It  is  merely  mentioned  by  the  supposed 
Ibn-Haukal  (Engl,  translation  of  D'Arvieux,  Append, 
p.  353),  perhaps  in  the  11th  century;  and,  after  die 
middle  of  the  12th,  Edriai  deficribes  it  as  a  small  town 
frequented  by  the  Arals,  who  were  now  its  masters, 
and  forming  an  important  poir.t  in  the  route  between 
Cairo  and  Medina.     In  A.D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  of  Je- 
rusalem took  possession  of  it.     Again  it  was  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Christians  by  Saladin  I,  A.D. 
1137,  and  never  again  fully  recovered  by  them,  al- 
though the  reckless  Rainald  of  Chatillon,  in  A.D.  1182, 
seized,  and  for  a  time  held,  the  town.     In  Abulfeda's 
day,  and  before  A.D.  1800,  it  was  already  deserted. 
He  says,  "  In  our  da}'  it  is  a  fortress,  to  which  a  gov- 
ernor is  sent  from  Egypt.    It  had  a  sn:all  castle  in  the 
sea,  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  governor  re- 
moved to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."     Such  as  Ailah 
was  in  the  days  of  Abulfeda,  is  Akabah  now.    Mounds 
of  rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a 
I  fortress,  occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison 
,  under  die  pasha  of  Eg^'pt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
,  boring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj, 
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or  pOgrim  canvan.  Under  the  Roman  rale  it  loet  its 
iormir  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  and 
Arsinoft ;  but  in  Mohammedan  times  it  again  became 
a  pLaoe  of  some  note.  It  is  now  qaite  insignificant. 
It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan, 
and  the  rooontain-road  or  'Akabah  named  after  it 
was  improved  or  reconstructed  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tulun, 
who  ruled  Egypt  from  A.D.  dr.  840  to  848.  This 
pUce  baa  always  been  an  important  station  upon  the 
route  of  the  Egyptian  IIi^.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  this  caravan  of  pilgrims  fh>m  Cairo  to  Mecca,  both 
in  a  religioiis  and  political  point  of  view,  that  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  pariod  have  given  it  convoy 
and  protection.  For  this  purpose  a  line  of  fortresses 
similar  to  that  of  Akabah  has  been  established  at  inter- 
vals alon;^  the  route,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies 
of  provisions  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i,  250). 
The  first  Frank  who  visited  this  place  in  modem  times 
was  RQpp3ll,  in  1822  (Rdse,  p.  248  sq.).  I^borde  (Jour- 
wy  tkrangh.  A  rabia  PeirtBa,  London,  1836)  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of 
Akabah,  of  which  he  has  given  a  view  (i,  116).  The 
fortress,  he  states,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  in 
a  pretty  good  condition,  thoui^h  within  several  good 
habitations  have  been  suffered  to  (kll  to  decay.  It  has 
only  two  guns  fit  for  service  (Bartlett,  Forty  Days  m 
the  Deserty  pb  99  sq.).  The  ancient  name  ot  the  piact- 
is  indicative  of  groves  in  the  vicinity,  and  Strabt> 
^)eaks  of  its  palm -woods  (xvi,  776),  which  appear 
still  to  anbaist  (Niebnhr,  Besckr,  p.  400;  Schubert,  ii, 
379). 

m-Beth'el  (Heb.  El  Beytk-El/  bM-n*^a  ^M,  God 
ofBetkd;  Sept.  simply  Batai7X,yulg.  Donms  Dei),  the 
name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  altar  erected  by  him  as  a 
sanctuary  (Cr«n.  xxxv,  7),  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
fonnerly  experienced  the  vision  of  the  mystic  ladder 
(chap,  xxxi,  13 ;  xxviii,  18).     See  Betiibl. 

Blceaaites.    See  Elkbsaites. 

Bl'^Cia  ('EXr/a),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith, 
and  therefore  belon^ng  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud. 
viii,  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the  word  represents  is 
doubtful.  Uilkiah  is  probably  Chelkias,  two  steps 
back  in  the  geneal<^y.  The  Syriac  version  has  El- 
Jaaa.  In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  alter- 
ed. 

El'daah  [some  Elda'ak]  (Heb.  EUaak',  n^p-lbM, 
whom  CM  called;  Sept.  'EXJayd,  'EXdadd;  Josephus 
'EX^ac,  i4iil.  i,  15, 1),  the  last-named  of  the  five  sons  of 
Midian,  Abraham's  son  by  Ketnrak  (Gen.  xxv,  4 ;  1 
Cliron.  i,  33).     B.C.  post  2063. 

Za^dad  (Heb.  Eldad',  "I'J^K,  whom  God  has  loved; 
comp^  Theophilus ;  Sept.  'EX^dQ,  one  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  had  been  appointed  under  Moses  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  justice  amang  the  peo|de. 
B.C.  1658.    He  is  mentioned  along  with  Medad,  an- 
other elder,  as  having  on  a  particular  occasion  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  came  upon  them  ia 
the  camp,  while  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders  were 
a»««rabled  around  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.     The 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  them  all ;  and  the  simple 
peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  that 
they  did  not  l3se  their  share  in  the  gift,  though  they 
abode  in  the  camp,  bnt  they  prophesied  there.     It  ap- 
peared, however,  an  irregularity  to  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Xna,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
were  using  the  gift  with  a  view  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizements   He  therefore  entreated  Moses  to  forbid 
them.    Bot  Mosea,  with  characteristic  mafnuinimlty, 
replied, '*Envtest  thou  for  my  sake?     Would  (Sod 
that  all  the  Lord*s  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
lord  wooM  put  his  spirit  upon  them !"  (Num.  xi,  24- 
29). — Fanlwini,  s.  v.    The  great  fact  of  the  passage  is 
the  niore  funeral  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
which  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses ;  and 


I  the  implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  ex- 
I  ercise  of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a  ten- 
dency which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment  of 
"schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all 
prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses, 
and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  vrtode  of 
prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  proba- 
bly the  extempore  production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth 
to  the  people  (Hammond) ;  com  p.  the  case  of  Saul,  1 
Sam.  X,  11.  From  Num.  xi,  25,  it  appears  that  the 
gift  was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous  en- 
ergy, though  only  oocanooally  developed  in  action. 
See  Frophbct. 

Elder  (properly  "JJ^T,  taken';  irpiopdripoci  a  term 
which  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  **  priest;**  Sax- 
on preosieraaidprestef  thenpriesf,  High  and  Low  Dutch 
priesier,  French  prestrt  and  pritre,  Ital.  prete.  Span. 
pre^iero),  literally,  one  of  the  older  men ;  and  be- 
cause, in  ancient  times,  older  persons  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  hold  public  offices,  out  of  regard  to 
their  presumed  superiority  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, the  term  came  to  be  used  as  the  designation 
for  the  office  itself,  borne  by  an  individual  of  whatever 
age.  (See  Gesenins,  JI^.  Lex.  s.  v.)  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  words  ytpovoia  (a  council  of  elders),  sena- 
tus,  alderman,  etc 

I.  In  the  0.  T. — ^The  term  elder  was  one  of  extensive 
use,  as  an  ofiicial  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices ;  Eli- 
ezer,  for  instance,  is  described  as  the  **old  man  of  the 
house,"  i.  e.  the  major-domo  (Gen.  xxiv,  2);  the  officers 
of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1, 7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii,  17)  were  so  term- 
ed ;  while  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  9  the  "old  men  of  Gebal"  are 
the  master-worhnen.  But  the  term  "  elder'*  appears 
to  be  also  expressive  of  respect  and  reverence  in  gen- 
eral, as  signore,  seigneur,  sennr,  etc.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Gen.  1,  7,  '*  Joseph  went  up  to  bur}' 
his  father,  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Sept.  wpftr/jtircpoi,  Vulg.  senes). 
These  elders  of  Egypt  were  probably  the  various  state 
officers.  As  betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied 
not  only  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  but  also  to 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii,  7).  The 
elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  frequent  mcution  is 
made,  may  have  been,  in  enrly  times,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  xii,  21).  To  the 
elders  Moses  was  directed  to  open  his  commission 
(Exod.  iii,  16).  They  accompanied  Moses  in  his  first 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  (ver.  18) ;  through  them  Moses  issued 
his  communications  and  commands  to  the  whole  peo* 
pie  (Exod.  xix,  7 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  9) ;  they  were  his  im- 
mediate attendants  in  all  great  transactions  in  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xvii,  5) ;  seventy  of  their  number 
were  selected  to  attend  Mosec,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and 
Abihn,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv,  1),  on 
which  occasion  they  are  called  the  nobles  (D*^b'^2CM, 
lit.  deep-rooted,  i.  e.  of  high-bom  stock;  Sept.  frriXtK- 
rot)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
before  God,  in  ratification  of  the  covenant,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  (ver.  11).  In  Num.  xi,  16, 17, 
we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  seventy  elders  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  people  along  with  Moses ;  these 
were  selected  by  Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  elders,  and  are  described  as  being  already  officers 
over  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mi« 
chaelis  that  this  council  chosen  to  assist  Moses  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim,  which,  ho 
thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  cnptivity.    See  Sanuedrim.    He  ob 
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serves  that  tbese  seventy  elders  were  not  chosen  to 
be  judges  of  the  people,  who  hud  already  more  than 
60,000  judges.  He  also  argaes  that  the  election  of 
seyenty  additional  judges  would  have  done  but  little 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  which  led  Moses  to 
adopt  this  proceeding ;  but  that  it  seems  more  likely 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  form  a  supreme  senate 
to  take  a  share  in  the  govern  men!*,  consisting  of  the 
most  respectable  persons,  either  for  family  or  merit, 
which  would  materially  support  his  power  and  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  general ;  would  unite  large 
and  powerful  families,  and  give  an  air  of  aristocracy 
to  his  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
too  monarchical.  He  further  infers  that  this  council 
was  not  permanent,  not  being  once  alluded  to  f^om 
the  death  of  Moses  till  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that 
Moses  did  not  All  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths,  and  that  it  ceased  altogether  in  the  wilderness. 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office  of 
the  elder  will  be  found  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  daj'  among 
the  Arabs,  where  the  sheik  (=the  o/J  man)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title  origin- 
ally had  reference  to  age  is  obvious;  and  age  was 
naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  periods 
(Josh,  xxiv,  81 ;  1  Kings  xii,  6),  even  when  the  term 
had  acquired  its  secondary  sense;  At  what  period  the 
transition  occurred.  In  other  words,  when  the  word  elder 
acquired  an  official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need 
not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into  exist- 
ence, but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  insti- 
tution already  existing  and  recognised  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that,  in  short,  ^^the  elders  of  Israel"  (Ex- 
od.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  29)  had  been  the  senate  (SepL  ytpovaia) 
of  the  people  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  described  under  Conoreoation  ;  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  el- 
ders and  people  are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent 
terms  (comp.  Josh,  xxiv,  1  with  2, 19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii, 
4  with  7, 10, 19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their  acts, 
even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh,  ix,  18). 
When  the  tribes  became  settled  the  elders  were  dis- 
tinguished by  different  titles,  according  as  they  were 
acting  as  national  representatives  (''elders  of  Israel,** 
1  Sam.  iv,  8;  1  Kings  viii,  1,  8;  »'of  the  land,"  1 
Kings  XX,  7;  "of  Judah,"  2  Kings  xxiii,  1;  Ezek. 
viii,  1),  as  district  governors  over  the  several  trilies 
(Deut.  xxxi,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  or  as  local  magis- 
trates in  the  provincial  towns,  appointed  in  conformi- 
ty  with  Deut.  xvi,  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the 
gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix,  12 ;  xxi,  3  sq. ; 
xxii,  15 ;  Ruth  iv,  9, 11 ;  1  Kin^s  xxi,  8 ;  Judg.  x,  6) ; 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX,  26  sq.  They  retained  their  position  under 
all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  judges  (Judg.  ii,  7;  viii,  14;  xi,  5;  1  Sam. 
iv,  3 ;  viii,  4) ;  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi,  4) ; 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx,  26),  David  (1  Chron.  xxi, 
IC),  and  the  later  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xii, 
6;  XX,  8;  xxi,  11);  during  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix, 
1 ;  Ezck.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1) ;  subsequently  to  the 
return  (Ezra  v,  6 ;  vi,  7,  14 ;  x,  8,  14) ;  under  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  were  described  sometimes  as 
the  senate  (ytpovaia ;  1  Mace,  xii,  6 ;  2  Mace,  i,  10 ; 
iv,  44 ;  xi,  27 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  3,  8),  sometimes  bj' 
their  ordinary  title  (1  Mace,  vii,  83;  xi,  23;  xii,  35); 
and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera, 
when  they  are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  San- 
hedrim, but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes 
whence  its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting 
in  conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 


See  CouNCii/.  Thus  they  are  associated  sometimes 
with  the  chief  priests  (Matt,  xxi,  28),  sometimes  with 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  (Matt,  xvi,  21),  or  the 
council  (>Iatt.  xxvi,  59),  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Luke  describee 
the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term  irpiofivriipiovj 
i.  e.  eldership  (Luke  xxil,  66;  Acts  xxii,  5).  Like 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim 
by  election,  or  nomination  from. the  executive  author- 
ity.   See  Age. 

II.  /n  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Apostolical 
CkuriA. — In  the  article  Bishop  (i,  818  sq.),  the  origin 
and  functions  of  the  eldership  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the 
early  Church  are  treated  at  some  length,  especially' 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  (or  elders).  Referring  our  read- 
ers to  that  discussion,  we  add  here  the  following  points. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Office. — No  specific  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  eldership  in  the  Christian  Church  is  given 
in  the  N.  T.  **  The  demand  for  it  arose,  no  doubt, 
very  early;  as,  notwithstanding  the  wider  diffusion 
of  gifts  not  restricted  to  office,  provision  was  to  be 
made  plainly  for  the  regular  and  flxed  instruction  and 
conduct  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  churches.  The 
historical  pattern  for  it  was  presented  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  namely,  in  the  college  or  bench  of  elders 
(irp*<T/3iJr«poi,  Luke  vii,  8;  apxtovvayuyot^  Mark  v, 
22;  Acts  xiii,  15),  who  conducted  the  functions  of 
public  worship,  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  meet  Christian  presbyters  for  the 
first  time  (Acts  xi,  80)  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  collection  sent  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Judaea.  From  thence 
the  institution  passed  over  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish- 
Christian  churches,  but  to  those  also  which  were  plant- 
ed among  the  Gentiles.  From  the  example  of  the 
household  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi,  15)  we 
see  that  the  first  converts  (the  dirapxai)  ordinarily 
were  chosen  to  this  office,  a  fact  expressly  confirmed 
also  by  Clemens  Romanud"  (1  Cor.  c.  xiii).  Schaff,  in 
Meih,  Quart.  Rev.  Oct  1851 ;  Apostolic  Church,  §  132. 
*'  The  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  is  nowhere  record- 
ed in  the  N.  T.,  as  in  the  case  of  deacons  and  apostles, 
because  the  latter  offices  were  created  to  meet  new  and 
special  emergencies,  while  the  fo.mer  was  transmitted 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  other  words,  the  office  of 
elder  was  the  only  permanent  essential  office  of  the  Church 
under  either  dispensation'*  {Princeton  Review^  xix,  61). 
The  Jewish  eldership,  according  to  this  view,  was 
tacitly  transferred  from  the  Old  Dispensation  to  the 
New,  without  express  or  formal  institution,  except  in 
Gentile  churches,  where  no  such  office  had  a  previous 
existence  (comp.  Acts  xi,  30;  xiv,  23). 

2.  Functions  of  the  AYrfer*.— The  "elders"  of  the  N. 
T.  Church  were  plainly  the  **  pastors"  (Eph.  iv,  11), 
"bishops,  or  overseers"  (Acts  xx,  28,  etc.);  "lead- 
ers" and  rulers"  (Heb.  xiii,  7 ;  1  Thess.  v,  12,  etc.)  of 
the  flock.  But  they  were  not  only  leaders  and  rulers, 
but  also  the  "regular  teachers  of  the  congregation,  to 
whom  pertained  officially  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.-  That  this  function  was  closely 
connected  with  the  other  is  apparent,  even  from  the 
conjunction  of  'pastors  and  teachers,'  Eph.  iv,  11, 
where  the  terms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denote  the 
same  persons.  The  same  association  of  ruling  and 
teaching  occurs  Heb.  xiu,  7 :  *  Remember  them  which 
have  the  rule  over  you  (i)yovfuvoi)^  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God  (otnwc  iXdkrjoav  vfitv  rvv 
\6yov  Tov  Otot)),  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  their  conversation*  (comp.  ver.  17).  Especially 
decisive,  however,  are  the  instructions  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  where  Paul,  among  the  requirements  for  the 
presbyterate,  in  addition  to  a  blameless  character  and 
a  talent  for  business  and  government,  expressly  men- 
tions also  ability  to  teach  (1  Tim.  iii,  2) :  'A  bishop  must 
be  blamelesp,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
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of  good  behavior,  given  to  hospiUlity,  apl  to  teach* 
(tiramcoy),  etc  ;  bo  also  Tit.  i,  9,  where  it  ib  required 
of  a  bishop  that  he  shall  '  hold  fast  the  faithfal  word 
as  be  hsth  been  taught  (avrixofuvov  rov  icard  ri^v 
tuax^  mrrov  \6yov\  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsay- 
as' "  (Schafl^  /.  c).     It  is  not  improbable  (indeed,  sev- 
en! pasttges  in  the  New  Test,  seem  clearly  to  favor 
the  nodon)  that  many  persons  were  ordained  elders  in 
the  apostolical  age  who  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
separated  from  their  temporal  occupations.    *'  At  first, 
tboM  irho  held  office  in  the  Church  continued,  in  all 
probability,  to  exercise  their  former  trades  for  a  live- 
lihood.   The  churches  would  scarcely  be  able  (as  they 
were  mostly  poor)  to  provide  stipends  at  first  for  their 
pastors'*  (Neander).    Nevertheless,  men  specially  call- 
ed and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  devoted  to  it,  were  enti- 
(M  by  the  Christian  law,  as  set  forth  by  the  apostles, 
to  be  Bopported  by  the  people ;  but  there  was  no  dis> 
tinction  of  rank,  honor,  or  authority  between  those 
elden  who  had  stipends  and  those  who  had  none,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  latter,  who,  following  Paul's  example, 
''Torked  with  their  own  hands'*  that  they  might  not 
l«  chargeable  to  the  churches,  were  held  in  greater 
hcrnor  for  the  time.    The  principle  that  full  ministerial 
title  may  stand  apart  from  stipend  is  fully  recognised 
in  modem  times  in  the  system  of  local preackerg  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (see  Steward,  On 
Chordk  Gocrmment,  Lond.  1853,  p.  128). 

''After  the  pattern  of  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  administration  of  cities,  which  from  of  old 
vFis  Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  or  college  of  diecicrio- 
nf»,  every  church  had  a  mtnUter  of  presbyters.  We  meet 
them  cver^nirhere  in  the  plural  and  as  a  corporation : 
at  Jemsalem,  Acts  xi,  BO;  xv,  4, 6, 23;  xxi,  18 ;  at  Eph- 
e«n.%  XX,  17,  28 ;  at  PhUippi,  Phil,  i,  1 ;  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Timoth}'.  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  lai'ing  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pre^fjffery ;  and  in 
the  churches  to  which  James  wrote,  James  v.  14 :  *  Is 
any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  pretbfften  of 
M"  amgreyatwH,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,'  etc. 
This  is  implied  also  by  the  notice  (Acts  xiv,  28)  that 
r^nl  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  for  etfery  church, 
several  of  them  of  course ;  and  still  more  clearly  by 
the  direction  given  to  Titus  (Tit.  i,  5)  to  ordain  eld- 
er^  that  Is,  a  presbyteir  of  such  officers,  in  ever)'  city 
f^  Crete.  Some  leameid  men,  indeed,  have  imagined 
that  the  arrangement  in  the  larger  cities  included  sev- 
eral eouferegations,  while,  however,  each  of  these  had 
Ut  one  elder  or  bishop ;  that  the  principle  of  congre- 
gatbnal  polity  thus  from  the  beginning  was  neither 
')<niocratic  nor  aristocratic,  but  monarchical.  But  this 
riew  is  cimtradicted  by  the  passages  just  quoted,  in 
which  the  presbyters  appear  as  a  college,  as  well  as 
br  the  associative  tendencv  which  entered  into  the 
^^ery  life  of  Christians  from  the  beginning.  The  ^<m«f- 
^^  eongregaiiont  (tKKXtiviat  xar  o1kov\  which  arc 
f^teo  mentioned  and  greeted  (Rom.  xvi,  4,  5, 14, 15 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  Col.  iv,  15;  Philem.  2),  indicate  mere- 
ly the  &ct  that  where  the  Christians  had  become  yery 
nmnenms  thev  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  edifica^ 
tion  St  different  places,  and  by  no  means  exclude  the 
M^  of  their  organized  union  as  a  whole,  or  of  their 
^*ing  governed  by  a  common  Ixxly  of  presb^'ters. 
Hence,  acoordingly,  the  apostolical  epistles  also  are 
never  addressed  to  a  separatepart,  an  ecdenola  in  ec- 
f^na,  a  conventicle,  but  always  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Philip- 
pi.  at  Thessttlonica,  etc.,  treating  them  in  such  ease  as 
a  moral  unity  (comp.  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1 
Cot.  i.  2 ;  V,  1  sq. ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  23;  li,  1  nq. ;  Col.  iv, 
16:  PhiL  i,l,  etc.).  Whether  a  full  parity  reigned 
Among  tbM  collegiate  preslnrters,  or  whether  one, 
«y  the  eldest,  constantly  presided  over  the  rest,  or 
whether,  finally,  one  followed  another  in  such  presi- 
dency as  primua  inier  paru  by  some  certain  rotation, 
cannot  be  decisively  determined  firom  the  N.  T     The 


analogy  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  leads  here  to  no  en« 
tirely  sure  result,  since  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
particular  presidency  belonged  to  its  eldership  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Christ.  Some  sort  of  presidency,  in- 
deed, would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensable  for  any 
well-ordered  government  and  the  regular  transaction 
of  business,  and  is  thuB  beforehand  probable  in  the 
case  of  these  primitive  Christian  presbyteries,  only 
the  particular  form  of  it  we  have  no  means  to  deter- 
mine'* (Scbaff,  /.  c). 

III.  In  the  early  Ckurdi  (post-apogtoUc^. — ^Ver}-  poon 
after  the  apostolic  age  the  episcopacy  arose,  fin:t  iu  the 
congregational  form,  afterwards  in  the  diocesan  epis- 
copacy. See  Episcopacy.  Until  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  eldcra  or  presbyters  were  the  high- 
est order  of  ministers.  No  trace  of  ruling  elders,  in 
the  modem  sense,  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  Church. 
There  was  a  class  of  teniores  ecdenn  in  the  African 
Church,  whom  some  writers  have  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ruling  elder ;  but  Bingham  clearly  shows 
the  contrary.  The  name  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  OptJitus.  In  the  Diocletian  peisecu- 
tion,  when  Mensurius  waa  compelled  to  leave  his 
church,  he  committed  the  ornaments  and  utensils  to 
such  of  the  elders  as  he  could  trust,  ^'7e/t6iis  senioribus 
commendahit  (Optatus,  lib.  I,  p.  41)  In  the  works  of 
Optatus  there  is  a  tract  called  *'  the  Purgation  of  Felix 
and  Ciecilian,"  where  is  mention  of  these  teniores, 
Augustine  inscribes  one  of  his  epistles,  ClerOy  senhri" 
bug,  ft  ttmverta  plebi :  **  To  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and 
all  the  people"  (Epitt,  187).  According  to  Bingham, 
some  of  these  tenioret  were  the  civil  optimates  (magis- 
trates, aldermen);  the  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  408) 
speaks  of  magitltraivB  vel  seniores  locorum.  Others 
were  called  seniores  ecclesUutici,  and  had  care  of  the 
utensils,  treasures,  etc.,  of  the  church,  and  correspond 
to  modem  churchwardens  or  trustees  (Bingham,  Oriff. 
EccUs,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xix,  §  19 ;  Hitchcock,  in  Amer.  Preih, 
Jieviewy  April,  18G8). 

IV.  In  the  modem  Church. — 1.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  word  *  spriest"  is  generally 
used  instead  of  "  presbyter*'  or  **  elder"  to  designate 
the  second  order  of  ministers  (the  three  orders  being 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons).  See  Pbesbyter; 
Priest. 

2.  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but  two  orders 
of  ministers  are  recognised,  viz.  elders  and  deacons, 
the  bishop  lieing  chosen  as  jnimus  inter  parcM^  or  fu- 
perintendent.  See  Episcopacy.  For  the  election, 
ordination,  duties,  etc.,  of  elders,  see  the  Ditcipline  of 
the  Methodist  Epitcopal  Chvrch,  pt.  ii.  cb.  ii,  §  15,  and 
pt.  iv,  ch.  vi,  §  2.  The  pregidinff  elder  is  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  once  in  four  years,  to  superintend  a  dis- 
trict. For  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  office,  see 
Presiding  Elder. 

8.  Among  Congregational ists,  the  only  Church  offi- 
cers now  known  are  elders  (or  ministers)  and  deacons. 
Ruling  elders  w^ere  recognised  in  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form (q.  v.),  and  their  duties  particularly  pointed  out; 
but  neither  the  office  itself  nor  the  reasons  by  which  it 
was  supported  were  long  approved.  Ruling  elders 
never  were  universal  in  Congregationalism,  and  the  of« 
fice  was  soon  everywhere  rejected  (Upham,  Ratio  Dit- 
ciplina,  1844,  §  38,  39 ;  Dexter,  On  Congregationalism). 

4.  Among  Presb^'terian  churches  (i.  e.  all  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  whether 
designated  b^'  that  name  or  not)  there  are  generally 
two  classes  of  elders,  teaching  and  raling  elders.  The 
teaching  elders  constitute  the  body  of  pap  tors ;  the  rul- 
ing elders  are  laymen,  who  are  set  apart  as  assistants 
to  the  minister  in  the  oversight  and  ruling  of  the  flock. 
Together  with  the  minister,  thej*  constitute  "the  Ses- 
sion,*' the  lowest  judicatorj*  in  the  Church.  See  Prbs- 
byterian  Church.  They  cannot  administer  the  sac- 
raments, but  aid  at  the  Lord's  Supper  by  distributing 
the  elements  to  the  communicants. 
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1.  In  Scotland,  mliBg  elden  constitute,  with  the 
ministers,  the  *^Kirlc  Session.*'  The  Form  of  Govern- 
maU  annexed  to  the  Confutum  of  Faiih  asserts  that 
*'  as  there  were  in  the  Jewish  Church  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, joined  with  the  priests  and  Lerites  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  so  Christ,  who  hath  instituted 
government  and  governors  ecclesiastical  in  the  Church, 
besides  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  with  gifts  for  gov- 
ernment, and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same 
when  called  thereunto,  who  are  to  join  with  the  minis- 
ter in  the  government  of  the  Church,  which  officers 
reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders,*^  '*  These 
elders  are  chosen  from  among  the  members,  and  are 
usually  persons  of  tried  character.  After  their  accept- 
ance of  office,  the  minister,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, sets  them  apart  to  their  office  by  prayer, 
and  sometimes  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  concludes 
the  ceremony  otorcUnation  with  exhorting  both  elders 
and  people  to  discharge  their  respective  duties.  They 
have  no  right  to  teach  or  to  dispense  the  sacraments. 
'  They  generally  discharge  the  office,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  deacons,  of  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor ;  but  their  peculiar  function  is  expressed 
by  the  name  ** ruling  elders;*'  for  in  every -question 
of  jurisdiction  they  are  the  spiritual  court  of  which  the 
minister  is  officially  moderator,  and  in  the  presbytery 
— of  which  the  pastors  within  the  bounds  are  officially 
members — ^the  elders  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the 
several  sessions  or  consistories*  (Hill's  Theolog,  Instii. 
pt.  ii,  sec.  ii,  p.  171).  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  elders  are  nominated  by  the  Session,  but  in 
unestablished  bodies  they  are  freely  chosen  by  the 
people"  (Eadie,  £ccl.  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  the  following  rules  on  the  subject: 
*'  1.  The  right  of  electing  elders  is  vested  solely  in  the 
members  of  the  congregation  who  are  in  full  commu- 
nion. 2.  No  fixed  number  of  elders  is  required,  but 
two,  along  with  the  minister,  are  required  to  constitute 
a  Session.  3.  When  the  Session  judge  it  expedient  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  their  number,  the  first 
step  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  required  number. ...  6.  At  the 
meeting  for  election  a  discourse  is  generally  delivered 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Full  opportunity  is  first  of 
all  given  to  the  members  to  propose  candidates.  The 
names  are  then  read  over,  and,  after  prayer,  the  votes 
are  teken,  and  the  individuals  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  are  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  7. 
After  the  election  the  call  of  the  congregation  is  inti- 
mited  to  the  elders  elect,  and  on  their  acceptance  the 
Session  examines  into  their  qualifications,  and,  if  sat- 
isfied, orders  an  edict  to  be  read  in  the  church.  8.  At 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  edict,  which  must  be  read 
on  two  Sabbath  days,  the  Session  meets,  the  elders 
elect  being  present.  After  the  Session  is  constituted, 
if  no  objections  are  brought  forward,  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion is  fixed.  If  objections  are  made,  the  Session  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  and  decide  on  them.  9.  On  the 
day  of  ordination,  the  moderator  calls  on  the  elders 
elect  to  stand  forward,  and  puts  to  them  the  questions 
of  the  formula.  Satisfactor}'  answers  being  given, 
the  minister  proceeds  to  ordain  or  set  them  apart  by 
prayer  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  Immediately  af- 
terwards the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is  given  to  the 
persons  thus  ordained  by  the  minister  and  by  the  other 
ekbrs  present^  and  the  wiiole  is  followed  by  suitable 
exhortations." 

2.  The  Furm  of  GovnwuetU  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (bk.  i,  ch.  v)  conteins  the 
following:  **  Ruling  elders  are  properly  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  government  and  discipline,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pastors  or  ministers.  This  office  has  been 
understood,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  reformed 
churches,  to  be  designated  in  the  holy  Scriptures  by 
the  title  of  governments,  and  of  those  who  rule  well, 
but  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine"  (1  Cor.  xii, 


28).  Chap,  xiii  gives  the  rules  for  the  election  and 
ordination  of  ruling  elders.  Each  congregation  elects 
**  according  to  the  mode  most  approved  and  in  use  in 
that  congregation ;"  and  the  whole  procedure  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  U.  P.  Church  recited  above. 
The  ordination  is  "  by  prayer"  and  the  "  right  hand 
of  fellowship,"  not  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  office 
is  perpetual.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  constitute 
the  Session ;  one  elder  from  each  church  is  a  member 
of  Presbytery  and  Synod ;  and  one  for  every  twenty, 
four  ministers  in  each  presbytery  is  sent  to  the  Geheral 
Assembly, 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  elders  are  chosen  for 
two  years  only,  by  the  congregation  or  by  the  Con- 
sistory {Constitution  of  the  Ref,  Dutch  Churck,  ch.  i,  art. 
iii).  They  are  entitled  to  membership  in  Classb  and 
Synod  as  delegates  (Consi^Uutiony  ch.  Ii,  art.  iii).  There 
is  a  form  given  in  the  book  for  their  ordination,  with- 
out imposition  of  hands.  So  also  in  the  new  liturgy 
prepared  for  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

3.  Ruling  Elders. — The  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  ruling  elders  originated  with  Calvin,  and  has 
diffused  itself  very  widely  among  the  churches  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government;  and  the 
authority  of  the  N.  T.  is  claimed  for  it  (see  above,  2) 
in  the  Presbyterian  "  Form  of  Government"  (bk.  i,  ch. 
v);  in  the  Reformed  Church  Form  of  Ordination 
(Constit.  p.  118) ;  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Formula  of 
Government  (ch.  iii,  §  6).  The  Congregationalists  of 
New  England  admitted  this  distinction  for  a  while 
(see  above),  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

Calvin  {Institutes,  bk.  Iv,  chap,  iii,  §  8)  seeks  a 
scriptural  basis  for  lay  eldership  as  follows:  ** Gov- 
ernors (1  Cor.  xii,  2)  I  apprehend  to  have  been  i>er- 
sons  of  advanced  years,  selected  from  the  people  to 
unite  with  the  bishops  in  giving  admonition,  and  ex- 
ercising discipline.     No  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  of  *  He  that  ruleth,  let  him  do  it  with  diligence* 
(Rom.  xii,  8).  .  .  .  Now  that  this  was  not  the  regula- 
tion of  a  single  age  expeiience  itself  demonstrates.*' 
This  passage,  however,  occurs  first  in  the  8d  edition 
of  the  Institutes,  1543 ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  editions 
of  1536  or  1539.     The  office  of  lay  elders  had  existed 
before  among  the  Unitas  Frairum,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Waldenses;  but  tiie^e 
lay  elders  were  only  trustees  or  churchwardens.    Cal- 
vin himself  organized  a  lay  eldership  in  Geneva,  to  be 
elected  yearly,  and  seems  afterwards  to  have  souf^ht 
a  scriptural  warrant  for  it.     In  so  doing  he  formed  a 
novel  theory,  viz.  that  of  a  two-fold  eldership.     ^*  This 
cardinal  assumption  of  a  dual  pre^fyterate  w^as  contro- 
verted by  Blondel,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  in  1618. 
and  again  in  1696  by  Vitringa,  who,  as  Rothe  says  in 
his  Anfdnye,  'routed  from  the  field  this  phantom  of 
apostolic  lay  elders.'     Even  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, when,  in  1643,  it  debated  the  question  of  Church 
government,  as  it  did  for  nearly  four  weeks,  was  care- 
ful not  to  commit  itself  to  Calvin*s  theory  of  lay  pres- 
byters, refused  to  call  them  ruling  elders,  and  in  its 
final  report  in  1644  spoke  of  them  as  *  other  Church 
governors,'  *  which  reformed  churches  commonly  euU 
elders,^    Calvin's  theorj-  has  also  been  controverted  l»y 
James  P.  Wilson  in  his  Prim'tive  Government  of  Chris- 
Han  Churches  (183.S),  and  by  Thomas  Sm3'th  in  his 
Name,  Nnture,  and  Functions  of  Ruling  Elders  (184.3). 
The  drift  of  critical  opinion  is  now  decidedly  in  thl< 
direction.    It  is  beginning  to  be  conceded,  even  acaoii4^ 
Presbyterians  of  the  staunchest  sort,  that  Calvin  vras 
misteken  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  v,  17 ;  that 
two  orders  of  presbyters  are  not  there  brought  to  view, 
but  only  one  order,  the  difference  referred  to  l)ein^ 
simply  that  of  serA'ice,  and  not  of  rank.     And  if  tliia 
famous  passage  fails  to  justify  the  dual  presbyterntf^ 
much  less  may  we  rely  upon  the  o  rrpo'iffrafjuvoQ^  »v 
oirovSp,  *he  that  ruleth  with  diligence,*  of  Rom.  xii, 
8,  or  the  KvfSipvnotiQ, '  governmento,*  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
In  short,  the  jure  ditino  theor}'  of  the  lay  eldership  is 
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stea^ly  losing  ground.     A  better  support  is  sought 
for  It  in  the  New-Testament  reoognition  throughout  of 
the  right  and  propriety  of  I37  participation  in  Church 
goremment;  in  the  general  right  of  the  Church,  as 
!>et  forth  by  Hooker  in  his  EccUtUutiad  Polity ,  to  gov- 
em  itaelf  by  whatsoever  forms  it  pleases,  provided  the 
great  end  of  government  be  answered;  and  in  the 
proved  fitness  and  efficiency  of  our  present  Presbyte- 
rian polity,  as  compared  either  with  prelacy  on  the 
one  side,  or  Congregationalism  on  the  other*'  (Hitch- 
cock, in  Am.  Prtab,  Rev,  1868,  p.  2d5).     Dr.  Thorn  well 
{Southarm  Pretb.  Renew,  1859;   SpirU  of  the  XlXtk 
dntury,  Dec.  1843;  reprinted  in  JSoutAem  Presb.  Rev. 
July,  lt$67)  sets  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  ruling  eldership,  viz.  that  the  ruling  elder 
is  the  presbyter  of  the  N.  T.,  whose  on^  function  was 
to  rule,  while  the  preachers  were  generally  selected 
from  the  class  of  elders.    This  view  is  also  maintained 
by  Breckinridge  (JCnovoledgt  of  God^  tubjectweiy  am- 
ddered^  p  629) ;  and  is  refuted  by  Dr.  Smyth,  Pnmce- 
Urn  Renew,  vol.  xzxiii  (see  also  I*rinceion  Review^  xv, 
313  sq.).    Principal  Campbell  {Theory  ofRulinff  Elder- 
$hiji8,  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1866)  aims  to  show  that  **  el- 
der" in  the  N.  T.  always  means  pastor,  and  never 
means  the  modem  **raling  elder"  (see  Brii.  and  For. 
Evan.  Review,  Jan.  1868,  p.  222).     He  shows  that  the 
AVestminster  Aaserobly,  after  a  long  discussion,  re* 
fused  to  sanction  Calvin's  view ;  but  he  seeks  to  find 
Uy  elders,  under  another  name,  in  Rom.  xii,  8 ;  1  Cor. 
xil  28,  etc.,  and  also  in  early  Church  History.     For  a 
criticism  of  his  view,  and  a  luminous  statement  of  the 
whok  subject  of  lay  eldenthip,  with  a  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  N.  T.,  see  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock's article  in  the  Amer,  Presb.  Review,  April,  1868, 
p.  'i53  sq.     See  also  an  able  critical  and  historical  dis- 
cttssion  of  the  subject  in  Dexter,  Congrtgalionaiism 
(Boston.  I860X  p.  120  sq.     The  scriptural  right  of  lay 
elders  i»  maintained  in  The  dicvae  RighiL  of  Church  GoV' 
emmtni^  with  Dr.  Owen's  Argumeai  in  favor  of  Ruling 
Elders  (New  York,  1844, 12mo);  in  Miller,  On  Ruling 
Elders  (Presb.  Board,  18ir.o).     See  also  King,  E!der' 
skip  in  (he  Christian  Church  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Muhlenberg, 
CM  the  Office  of  Ruling  Elders ;  M'Kerrow,  Office  of 
ReUng  £Uerf  (London,  1846) ;  Engles,  Duties  of  Ruling 
Eiders  (Presb.  Board);  Smyth,  Name,  Nature,   and 
Functions  of  Ruling  Elders  (N.  Y.  1845, 12mo) ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  ii,  ch.  zx,  §  19 ;  Gieseler,  Church 
History^  vol.  i,  §  29 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  TVaining, 
bk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Davidson,  Ecd.  Polity  of  N.  T. ;  Watson, 
Theol.  Inst  tutes,  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ;  Schaff,  ApostoHc  Churchy 
§  132, 133 ;  Rothe,  Anfange  d.  chnstlichen  Kirche,  §  28, 
29;  Bilwn,  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ* s  Church  f 
Owen,  Works  (Edinb.  1851),  xv,  604. 

E'lead  (Heb.  El  id  ,  "ir^K,  whom  God  has  applaud- 
ed; Sept.  'EAfadfVulg.  Eladj,  a  descendant  of  Ephra- 
im  (1  Chron.  vii,  21),  but  whether  through  Shnthelah 
(q.  v.),  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second  Shuthelah 
Wing  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and 
Eleid  as  bis  brotheri*),  is  not  determined  (see  Ber- 
tbeau,  Comment,  zu  Chronik,  p.  82).  B.C.  ante  1856. 
Perbapfl  be  \»  the  same  with  Eladah  (q.  v.)  in  the 
preceilmi(  verse,  who  appears  to  have  survived,  if  iden- 
tical with  Eras  (Num.  xxvi,  36). 

ElesLneh  (Heb.  Elaleh',  H^^bM,  whither  God  has 

fucended,  once  Elale\  5<???K,  Num.  xxxii,  87 ;  Sept. 

EAioXif),  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral 

^»untn',  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  bv  the  tril>e 

of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii,  P,  37).    We  lose  J»ight  of  it  till 

the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it 

i^  mentioned  as  a  Moabitish  town,  and,  as  before,  in 

clow  connection  with  Heshbon  (Isa.  xv,  4;  xvi,  9; 

i*T.  xWm,  34).     It  apparently  lay  close  to  the  JK)rdcr 

«f  Keaben  and  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26).     On  the  decline 

of  Jewish  power,  Elealeh,  with  the  whole  Mishor,  fell 

i"to  tbe  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and  is  thus  included  in 


the  woes  pronounced  by  Isaiah  on  Moab  (xvi,  9) :  **  I 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elea- 
leh ;  for  the  alarm  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits, 
and  thy  harvest."  Elealeh  was  still  a  lar^e  village 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  one  mile  from 
Heshbon  (Onomast.  s.  v.  'EXcaXc,  Eleale).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  bo  seen,  bearing 
very  nearly  their  ancient  name,  EUA^al,  though  with 
a  modem  signification,  "the  high,"  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  north  of  Heshbon  (Robinson,  i?<sf4ircAef,  ii,278). 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  commanding 
a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of 
the  southern  Belka  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  £65 ;  Sect- 
sen,  1854,  p.  407).  The  whole  surrounding  plain  is 
now  desolate.  The  statements  of  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  show  how  fully  the  prophetic  curres 
have  been  executed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Ist  ed.  p.  471 ; 
Bitter,  Pal.  vnd  Syr.  IL  1172^  G.  Robinson's  Pakst. 
and  Syr.  ii,  180  sq.). 

Ble'&Ul  i'EXtaaa,  Alex.  MS.  'AXaad ;  Tulg.  La- 
isa),  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabteus  encamped  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle  with  Baccbide?,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace,  ix,  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  ver.  15).  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  11, 
1)  has  Btthzetho  {Bri^Zti^ta),  by  which  he  elsewhere 
renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  read- 
ing of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  seme 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace,  ix,  4.  Elsewhere  {War^  i, 
1, 6),  however,  Josephus  states  that  Jndus  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator  at 
Adasa  (q.  v.),  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading 
here,  since  Adasa  was  where  Judas  had  encamped  on 
a  former  memorable  occasion  (1  Mace,  vii,  40).  It  is 
singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection also  (see  verse  19). 

me^Hflali  [many  £'/ed^sahJ,  the  name  (in  the  A. 
V.)  of  two  men  (1  Chron.  ii,  39 ;  viii,  37 ;  ix,  43),  iden- 
tical (in  the  Heb.)  with  that  of  two  others  (Jer.  xxix, 
8;  Ezra  x,  22),  more  properly  Anglicized  Elasah 
(q.  v.). 

Eleatic  School,  the  designation  piven  to  an  early 
and  brilliant  sect  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  name 
was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  residence  or  birtli 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  school  at  £lea  or  Velia,  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  founded  in  544  by  the  Pho- 
csans,  who  abandoned  their  Ionian  home  rather  tht.n 
submit  to  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  The  general  character- 
istic of  this  type  of  speculation  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  broad  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  ap- 
parent and  the  intellectual  universe — between  traufi- 
tory  phenomena  and  eternal  truth.  It  is  thus  con- 
trasteid  with  the  earlier  Ionic  School,  which  assumed 
material  principles  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  Pythagorean  School,  which  assigned  a  mathemat- 
ical basis  for  the  creation.  But  it  exhibited  several 
points  of  contact  with  these  more  ancient  doctrines, 
and  hence  both  Empedocles  and  Democritus  are  some- 
times enumerated  among  the  Eleatics.  In  its  wider 
acceptation,  the  Elcatic  pbilosophy  includes  the  pan- 
theistic idealism  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenide?,  knd 
the  sceptical  materialij^m  of  Leucippus  and  Epicurus, 
embracing  both  extremes  of  metik physical  thought. 
It  may  thus  be  dis^tributed  into  two  main  divisions : 

I.  The  Eleatic  School  proper,  which  asserted  a  di- 
vine unity  to  lie  the  origin  and  esFence  of  all  thinly, 
regarded  multiplicitv  as  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
incessant  activit}'  of  this  divine  unity,  considered  all 

I  change  as  mervly  phenomenal,  and  all  temporal  facta 
as  only  the  transitory  and  deceitful  shoM  s  of  things, 
i:elievin(r  that  the  only  true  existence  was  the  one  in- 
discrete divine  Esf-cnce,  which  underlay,  detn  mined, 
animated,  and  enclosed  the  whole  sensible  and  iutclli- 
gihle  order  of  the  universe. 

II.  The  Atomistic  or  Epicurean  School,  which  con- 
fined attention  to  the  earthly  and  material  side  of  the 
problem,  not  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  but 
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renouncing  it  as  nnatUinable.  Its  position  may  be 
appreciated  hy  comparing  it  with  the  modem  schemes 
of  Moleschott,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Comte.  It  took 
note  only  of  the  temporal  and  perishable  side  of  the 
universe,  and  established  a  foundation  for  its  reason^ 
ings  hy  supposing  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of 
tlie  elementary  constituents  of  matter. 

Kmq  immortal!  primordiK  oorpore  debeut, 
Dttigolvi  quo  quflBjiie  eapremo  tempore  poe^int, 
Materies  ut  supp^ltet  rebus  reparandeU.    . 

Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  school,  or  the  two 
schools,  starting  from  the  same  point,  but  pursuing  di- 
rergent  courses,  arrived  at  exactly  opposite  conclu- 
sions. The  £leatics  disregarded  the  sensible,  the  Epi- 
cureans the  divine  element ;  the  former  contemplated 
the  imperishable,  the  latter  the  perishable  aspects  of 
the>  universe.  But  neither  denied  what  they  re- 
nounced. In  the  present  article,  the  Eleatic  School 
proper  will  alone  be  considered ;  for  a  notice  of  the 
other  branch,  reference  is  made  to  the  title  Epicubbax 
Philosophy. 

Jiiatory  of  the  Eleatic  Philosophy. — ^The  shadowy  and 
impalpable  character  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination,  because  it  admits 
of  many  modifications,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  expo- 
sitions and  limitations.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  confined 
to  a  few  metrical  fragments  of  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides,  to  the  statements  of  their  adversaries,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  who  is  by  no 
means  a  reliable  witness,  and  to  a  few  other  relics  of 
antiquity.  There  is,  consequently,  more  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  tenets  of  this  school,  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  them  by  their  advocates,  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  sects  except  the  Py- 
thagorean. After  all  the  diligence  of  FUllebom,  Bran- 
dis,  Karsten,  Cousin,  and  other  inquirers,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  we  are  ascribing  to  the  Eleatic  leaders 
positions  which  they  deliberately  held,  or  are  imposing 
our  own  conjectural  interpretations  upon  their  doc- 
trines. The  general  complexion  of  the  school  is,  how- 
ever, readily  recognized. 

The  Eleatic  School  is  rather  united  by  a  common 
principle  than  by  agreement  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  (v.  Aristotle,  Metapkysicay  i,  v).  Each  distin- 
guished philosopher  of  the  sect  creates  his  own  scheme, 
and  differs  in  procedure  and  in  doctrine  from  the  rest: 
hence  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  general  exposi- 
tion which  will  be  true  for  its  whole  development,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar 
modifications  which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  its  suc- 
cessive teachers.  The  principal  expounders  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides, 
Zeno,  and  Mel i pus :  the  first  of  these  was  its  founder. 
The  period  during  which  the^'  flourished  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  over  the  century  preceding  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  But  the  chronological  data  are  con- 
fused and  uncertain. 

Xerwphane*. — Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, an  exile  from  his  native  land,  migrated  to  Sicily, 
and  may  have  resided  in  Eleo,  whose  foundation  he 
celebrated  in  verse.  The  dates  are  uncertain ;  but 
Cousin,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  fixes  his  birth  in  the 
40th  Olympiad  (B.C.  620-616),  and  he  lived  nearly  a 
century.  His  philosophy  was  presented  in  a  metrical 
form  in  his  poem  On  Ncfiure^  of  which  fragments  re- 
main, though  they  are  too  broken  and  obscure  to  give 
any  clear  revelation  of  his  tenets.  His  leading  doc- 
trines, as  far  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  appear 
to  have  constituted  an  indistinct,  confbsed,  and  unde- 
veloped idealism,  remarkable  at  the  period  of  their 
introduction,  but  requiring  expansion  and  rectification 
before  they  could  be  arranged  in  any  harmonious  sys- 
tem. They  are  rather  germs  of  thou«;ht  than  precise 
principles.  They  needed  the  acute  logical  intellect 
of  Piirmenides  to  give  them  consistency,  as  the  So- 
cratic  speculations  received  definite  form  from  Plato. 


Parmenides  probably  deviated  as  far  from  the  simple 
reveries  of  Xenophanes  as  Plato  did  from  the  practical 
maxims  of  Socrates.  Xenophanes  apparently  adopted 
from  Pythagoras,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being, 
which  was  not  the  sensible  universe,  but  the  divine 
intelligence.  But  Pythagoras  distinguished  between 
God  and  nature ;  while  Xenophanes,  by  exaggerating, 
confused  this  distinction,  and  resolved  everydiing  into 
a  single  divine  essence.  He  dented  all  beginning, 
and  therefore  denied  that  anything  could  become  what 
it  had  not  always  been.  The  doctrine  ex  nihilo  nihil 
JU  had  with  him  a  broader  and  deeper  significance 
than  it  received  from  Epicurus,  and  his  Roman  expos- 
itor, Lucretius.  If  nothing  commences  and  nothing 
becomes,  then  all  things  are  eternal,  and  aU  things 
are  one.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  asserted 
against  polytheism;  the  individuality  of  the  Deity 
against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.  This  antag- 
onism to  the  current  creed  and  prevalent  speculations 
is  developed  in  his  attacks  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
whole  Hellenic  mytholo^,  and  by  his  earnest  repudia- 
tion of  all  anthropomorphism.  The  substantial  reality 
of  the  sensible  world  is  necessarily  rejected :  God  and 
the  universe  are  identified,  and  a  close  approximation 
is  made  to  Spinozism,  though  not  without  essential 
diflferences.  The  only  reality  is  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, (Tufitravrd  rt  4ivai  vovv  Kal  i^vtjtnv  (Diogenes 
Lafirt.  ix,  xix).  Everything  cognizable  by  the  human 
senses  represents  merely  the  accidents  and  shows  of 
things.  The  sensible  world  is  in  an  unceasing  flux^ 
but  the  divine  essence  is  unchanging,  unchangeable, 
unmoving,  incapable  of  being  moved,  impassive,  eter- 
nal, infinite,  though  possessing  spherical  dimensions, 
uncompounded,  one  {aidtov-dfrtipov-rrav'Ov-lEV'fu- 
rpiov  -  dxivrirov  -  dvutSvpov  -  ttvoXyiyrov  -  dvoffov  -  ovn 
ir€(H)iovfi(vov  tiittf  ovTt  fuyvvfuvov  oW^,  Axistot.  De 
Xenoph.  i :  "unum  esse  omnia,  neque  id  esse  mutabile, 
et  id  esse  Deum,  neque  natum  umquani,  et  sempiter- 
num,  conglobata  figura,'*  Cicero^  A  cad.  Pr.u,  xxxviL). 
All  change  is  but  apparent — the  restless  play  of  colors 
on  the  surface  of  the  immutable  Existence— -the  inces- 
sant agitation  of  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  bound- 
less and  unalterable  deep.  There  is  no  denial  of  the 
actuality  of  sensible  facts  and  changes ;  there  is  a  de- 
nial of  their  reality ;  they  are  shadows  of  the  eternal, 
tlie  mists  and  vapors  that  disguise  and  conceal  the  in- 
finite One. 

Unquestionably  there  are  contradictions  involved 
in  this  scheme,  but  the  acceptance  of  antinomies  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  doctrines  of 
Xenophanes.  Naturally  and  necessarily  he  is  brought 
to  declare  all  things  incomprehensible.  Certain  knowl- 
edge is  thus  impossible ;  all  truth  evaporates  into  opin- 
ion; scepticism  is  introduced — the  scepticism  which 
disregards  the  sensible  as  a  delusion — the  scepticism 
which  excludes  the  eternal  and  the  divine  as  unintel- 
ligible, or  the  scepticism  which  regards  truth  as  unat- 
tainable. Thus  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Ele- 
atics  prognosticate  the  age  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
theories  of  the  Epicureans  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Neo-Platonists. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  mode  in  which 
Xenophanes  interpreted  the  order  of  the  sensible  crea^ 
tion.  The  remarkable  feature  in  bis  cosmogony  is 
that  he  anticipated  geolog}',  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
some  of  his  deductions.  He  thus  contributed  to  sci- 
ence the  commencements  of  that  marvellous  investi- 
gation, as  Pythagoras  contributed  the  theory  of  the 
geometrical  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  divined 
the  Copemican  system.  It  may  appear  a  remarkable 
incongruity  that,  after  identifying  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  asserting  the  infinity,  immutability,  and 
eternity  of  the  divine  existence,  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides should  both  have  held  the  periodicity  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world — ^the  former  by  water,  the  lat- 
ter by  fire.    This  conclusion  may  have  been  anggestmi 
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to  tlie  earlier  philosopher  by  the  fosnl  remains  which 
he  realised  as  aqueous  deposits ;  but  it  also  results 
from  the  dogma  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux 
except  the  one  eternal  existence.  The  phenomena 
change  recurrenUy,  the  One  renudns  unchanged. 

The  Beatic  philoeophy,  in  its  first  enunciation,  was 
t  erode  idealism,  extravagant  in  expression,  if  moder- 
ate in  design.  It  was  an  anxious  attempt  to  unite 
the  operadon  of  the  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
unity  of  the  divine  Intelligence  with  the  reci^ition 
of  his  continual  support  and  government  of  the  cre> 
atioD.  It  was  a  protest  alike  against  the  vain  ab- 
ftractionB,  the  materialistic  tendencies,  and  the  poly- 
theistic creed  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  but  in  the  en- 
deavor to  avoid  popular  and  philosophical  errors,  it  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  became  in  tendency, 
thoo^  not  in  purpose,  distinctly  pantheistic.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creation — the  distinction  and  the  union  of 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  universe.  To  these 
heights  the  mind  of  man  cannot  soar.  There  is  a  truth 
of  things  sensible  and  a  truth  of  things  spiritual. 
Neither  can  be  safely  disregarded  or  misapprehended. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  all  its  changes — ^the  world 
of  mind,  with  all  its  intuitions  and  reasonings,  are  as 
essentially  real  as  the  divine  Being  on  whom  they  de- 
pend. But  what  the  degree  and  mode  of  the  depend- 
ence— ^when  the  dependence  is  interrupted  and  the  laws 
impined  upon  creation  come  into  action — what  is  the 
lutkien  sfHring  of  natural  forces,  who  shall  define? 
If  Xenophanes  ran  into  errors  as  hazardous  as  those 
which  he  resisted,  he  is  entitled  to  indulgent  censure 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  to  introduce  into  Greek  speculation  worthy, 
if  inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  and  glory, 
and  ineffable  sovereignty  of  the  divine  Intelligence. 

Parmemde*. — ^The  most  illustrious  name  produced 
bv  the  Eleatic  School  is  that  of  Parmenides,  the  disci- 
ple, probably,  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  He  was,  by 
all  accounts,  a  native  of  £lea  (about  686  B.C.),  and 
may  have  furnished,  by  his  birthplace,  the  chief  cause 
for  the  designation  habitually  bestowed  upon  this  type 
of  philosophy.  He  is  frequentlj*  represented  as  the 
ibniider  of  dialectics,  though  this  distinction  is  given 
by  Aristotle  to  his  pupil  Zeno.  He  is,  however,  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  having  given  a  more  logical  de- 
velopment to  the  views  of  his  supposed  teacher.  So 
fiir  as  any  authoritative  exposition  of  hb  doctrines  is 
concerned,  we  are  in  nearly  as  unfortunate  a  position 
as  in  the  cas«  of  his  predecessor.  InsuiBctent  frag- 
ments of  his  philosophical  poem  are  preserved,  but  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge  must  be  obtained  from  the  po- 
lemics of  his  adversaries,  and  from  the  statements  of 
late  compilers.  He  is  commended  by  Ariftotle  for  his 
perspicacity,  and  certainly  gave  greater  coherence  to 
the  system  espoused  by  him.  In  doing  so  he  may 
have  improved  its  form  at  the  expense  of  its  elevation. 
The  divinity  of  the  universal  Existence  disappears ; 
for  his  point  of  departure  Is  not  the  all-embracing  In- 
telligence, bnt  the  abstract  conception  of  being.  In 
Uie  main  be  agrees  with  Xenophanes,  though  he  pre- 
sents his  tenets  in  a  different  order  and  connection. 
He  states  precisely  tbe  antagonism  between  the  judg- 
ments of  the  senses  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason, 
but  be  leaves  it  undeveloped.  This  has  lieen  regarded 
afl  his  most  important  addition  to  the  Eleatic  meta- 
fdivKics,  though  the  principle  is  latent  and  presupposed 
in  tbe  whole  speculations  of  the  earlier  philosopher. 
The  fundamental  position  of  his  scheme  is  the  contra- 
dJciion  of  entity  and  nonentity.  What  is  cannot  be 
non-existent;  what  is  non-«xi8tent  is  not.  Bnt  ev- 
erything that  is,  exists.  Hence  the  universality  and 
onity  of  existence  must  be  admitted ;  and  as  nothing 
can  spring  f^om  nothing,  or  proceed  from  non-exist- 
ence to  existence,  all  existence  is  eternal  and  un- 
changeable. There  is  nothing  but  being;  therefore 
there  is  aj/fewaw  without  any  vacmtniy  and  all  being  is 


thought  Being  is  limited,  but  limited  only  by  itself, 
and  embodied  in  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  independent 
of  time,  space,  and  motion,  all  of  which  are  denied  to 
have  any  absolute  existence.  It  is  a  state  of  ever^ 
lasting  repose.  All  changes  and  motions  are  apparent 
only ;  they  are  mere  semblances.  On  this  system  be- 
ing is  indestructible — a  dogma  which  has  returned 
upon  us  unexpectedly  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  those  with  whom  he  coincides.  There 
is  no  loss  or  cessation  of  existence,  only  variation  of 
species,  or  change  of  apparent  condition.  Everything 
is  determined  by  an  indwelling  necessity — a  law  which 
is  involved  in  the  existence  by  which  it  is  revealed. 

There  is  a  singular  accordance  in  the  procedure  of 
Parmenides  and  that  of  Des  Cartes.  The  highest 
speculations  of  man  roll,  like  the  world  on  which  he 
dwells,  in  one  self-repeating  orbit  around  the  centre 
of  attraction,  deviating  by  slight  deflections  from  the 
precisel^'-described  track,  but  never  departing  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  course.  Contrast- 
ed but  connected  schemes  of  thought  succeed  each 
other  in  each  revolution  like  the  seasons,  and  all  **  lead 
up  the  golden  year." 

In  the  physical  application  of  his  principles  Par- 
menides recurred,  like  Xenophanes,  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  admitting  an- 
tagonistic elements  and  forces,  whose  collisions  and 
conjunctions  produced  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

In  all  these  speculations,  one  main  cause  of  bewil> 
derment  and  exaggeration  is  the  oscitancy  and  im- 
palpability of  abstract  terms.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  abracadabra  with  which  the  enchantments  are  at- 
tempted. The  perplexity  and  hallucination  resulting 
from  loose  and  elastic  phrases  was  of  course  most  per- 
ilous and  least  suspected  l)efore  logical  science  arose, 
and  before  metaphysicians  distinguished  between  rig- 
orous thought  and  current  expression. 

Such  defects  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides 
to  the  attacks  of  acute  contemporaries,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  tbe  necessity-  of  precision  in  statement, 
and  to  the  consequent  examination  of  the  strict  import 
of  terms  and  of  the  validity  of  arguments.  Hence 
they  furnished  to  his  disciple  the  occasion  of  inaugu- 
rating logic. 

Zeno. — ^The  relation  of  Zeno  to  Parmenides  is  the 
most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  filiation  of  the 
Eleatic  School.  He  was  pupil,  friend,  companion,  and 
apologist.  He  was  the  onl}'  prominent  member  of  the 
sect  who  was  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
defended  and  explained  the  dogmas  of  his  preceptor ; 
but  the  mode  of  his  exposition  led  to  notable  changes 
in  the  career  of  philosophy,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Socratic  irony,  the  Platonic  dialectics,  the  Orga- 
non  of  Aristotle,  and  other  developments  scarcely  less 
important.  He  became  the  inventor  of  regular  dia- 
lectic procedure,  but  his  claims  in  this  respect  are 
limited  by  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  regard  to  his  own  labors,  that  his  predecessors  had 
only  furnished  examples  of  the  forms  of  reasoning, 
wbUe  he  had  created  the  art  (Sophist.  EUnch,  sub  fin.). 

Increase  of  logical  precision  may  give  greater  con- 
sistency and  intelligibility  to  a  philosophical  system, 
bnt  it  renders  its  errors  and  dangers  more  prominent. 
This  was  the  case  with  Zeno's  presentation  of  the 
views  of  Parmenides.  In  urging  the  unreliability  of 
the  senses,  and  of  inferences  from  observation,  he  ar- 
rayed experience  against  reason,  and  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  the  former.  He  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  the  impossibility  ofrecognising  in  things  sensible 
the  unity  which  was  alone  real  existence,  and  thus  in- 
vited scepticism  and  provoked  the  age  of  the  Sophists. 

Melissfu. — There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Me- 
lissus  of  Samoa  was  directly  or  consciously  connected 
with  the  Eleatic  family,  but  he  is  habitually  included 
in  their  number  in  consequence  of  substantial  identity 
of  doctrine.  He  confined  his  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  negative  aspects  of  the  system,  endeav* 
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oring  to  demonstrate  the  unreality  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  the  incoiisiotency  of  ascribing  time,  motion, 
change,  divisibility  or  limitation  to  the  solitary  Exist- 
ence. In  representing  being  as  infinite,  be  recoiled 
fh)m  the  poitition  of  Parmeuides  and  Zeno,  and  in 
some  degree  also  from  Xenophanes.  He  differed  from 
them  also  in  asserting  that  we  can  have  no  icnowledge 
of  the  gods ;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  inclined  to 
materialism  in  his  conception  of  the  universal  One. 
The  Eleatlc  idealism  was  thus  verging  towards  the 
form  of  doctrine  propounded  by  Epicurus.  It  had  com- 
pleted its  course,  and  had  swung  round  nearly  to  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  point  where  it  started. 

Whatever  extravagances  may  be  justly  char;;ed 
upon  this  celebrated  school,  its  services  to  speculation 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth  should  be  neither  denied  nor 
underrated.  It  was  surely  a  splendid  and  meritorious 
office,  in  the  dawn  of  systematic  philosophy,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  recognition  of  the  vain  and 
evanescent  character  of  all  temporal  things ;  to  protest 
against  the  delusions  of  Polythebm;  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  supreme  and  omnipresent  Intelligence,  per- 
fect in  all  attributes;  to  unveil  the  everlasting  truth 
which  was  latent,  but  active,  beneath  all  material  and 
transitory  forms ;  and  to  bring  the  reason  of  man  into 
direct  communion  with  the  sovereign  Power  of  the 
universe,  in  which  he  and  all  things  else  "  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being."  In  discharging  tliis 
high  function,  the  Eleatics  promoted  physical  specula- 
tion, laid  the  foundations  of  logic,  and  perhaps  of 
rhetoric,  and  introduced  the  argumentative  dialogue 
which  was  employed  with  such  consummate  genius  by 
Plato. 

There  is  a  most  profound  significance  in  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Aristotle  in  regard  to  Parmenides,  that, 
*'  looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,  he  declared  the  one 
only  Being  to  be  God."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
distinctive  purport  of  the  Eleatic  School,  though  it  was 
soon  obscured,  and  ultimately  discarded ;  but  it  prop- 
agated itself  by  a  secret  growth,  and  allied  itself  with 
other  forms  of  speculation. 

Literature, — Plato,  Sophigta^  Parmemdet;  Aristotle, 
De  Xmophane,  Zenone  et  Gorgia;  Metaphysica^  lib.  i, 
cap.  v;  Diogenes  Lagrtius;  Bayle, /)'c/.  UUt.  et  Crit, 
s.  V.  Xew^kane  ;  Koschmann,  Dtu,  Hist,  Philotoph,  de 
Xencphane  (Altona,  1729) ;  Fillleborn,  Liber  de  Xeno- 
pkane^  Zenone^  GorffiOy  Aristoieli  vu^  trihutus,  parlim 
illustratus  commentario  (Hal.  1789);  Fragments  of 
Xetiophiines  and  Parmenides  (Zullichau,  1795) ;  Van 
der  Kemp,  Parmenides  (Edms,  1781) ;  Gundling,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Phihtopky  of  Parmenides;  Brandis, 
Comm,  Eleaticarum  pars  i  (Altona,  1813);  V,  Cotisin, 
Nouveaux  Essais  Pkilosopkiqun  (Paris,  1828);  Rosen- 
berg, De  Eleaticfe  philos.  primordiis  (Berl.  1829);  Kar- 
sten,  Phihmtphortan  Grcec.  vcterum  ReliqtdtB  (Bruxelles, 
1830) ;  MulUch,  AristoteUs  de  Melissa  lib.  LHsputatiows 
(Berol.  1846) ;  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Lond.  1867,  i, 
67  »q.) ;  Ueberweg,  Gesch.  d.  Philosophies  i,  47 ;  and  the 
various  historians  of  Greek  philosophy. .    (G.  F.  H.) 

Elea'zar  (Heb.  Elazar\  "^Trbx,  whom  God  has 
helj)ed;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 'EXea^ap ;  from  the  Gnecized 
forin'EXecisflrpoc  [found  in  Maccabees  and  Josephus], 
came  by  contraction  the  later  name  Ad^apo^y  Lata- 
rtu\  a  common  name  among  the  Hebrews,  being  borne 
by  at  least  six  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus.  See  also 
Eliezer. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  who  was  descended  from  Judah,  through 
Pharez  (Exod.  vi,  23;  xxvili,  1;  for  his  descent,  see 
den.  xxxviii,  29 ;  xlvi,  12 ;  Ruth  iv,  18,  20).  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Putiel,  who  bore  him  Phinehas 
(Exod.  vi,  25).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  x,  1 ;  Num.  iii,  4),  Eleazar  was 
appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to  have  the 
oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary 


(Num.  iii,  82).  With  his  brother  Ithamar  he  minis* 
tered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  their  father  he  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as  the 
successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  liigh-priest  (Num. 
XX,  28).  B.C.  1619.  One  of  his  first  duties  was,  iu 
conjunction  with  Moses,  to  superintend  the  census  of 
the  people  (Num.  xxvi,  8).  He  also  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of  spoil  taken 
from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxvii,  22 ;  xxxi,  21).  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  he  took  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh,  xiv,  1).  The  time 
of  his  de^tth  is  not 'mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus 
says  it  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  "  the  hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son  (Josh, 
xxiv,  83),  where  Josephus  sa3*s  his  tomb  existed  (^Ant, 
v,  1,  29),  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath-Phinehas 
(Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  p.  260,  b).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until 
the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithmar,  into  whose 
family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it 
was  restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person 
of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii,  27;  1  Cbron.  vi.  8;  xxiv,  3;  1 
Rings  ii,  27;  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1,  8).     See  High- 

PaiEST. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Kiijath-jearim,  on  the  "hill** 
(n^DIi),  who  was  set  ap<irt  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to 
attend  upon  the  ark,  while  it  remained  under  the  roof 
of  his  father  Abinadab,  after  it  had  been  returned  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  1, 2).  B.C. 
1124.  His  service  in  this  capacity  was  doubtless  some- 
what irregular,  but  Justifiable  under  the  circumstances; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  priest- 
ly order,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  Le- 
vitical  family  (who  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ark, 
but  had  only  the  general  charge  of  it,  Num.  iii,  81 ;  iv, 
15).  He  seems  to  have  continued  to  ex^cise  this  sole 
care  of  the  sacred  deposit  for  the  twenty  years  that  in- 
tervened till  the  judgeship  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  1), 
although  the  ark  remnined  in  the  same  place  much 
longer  (1  Chron.  xiii,  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of  Merari. 
B.C.  cir.  1618.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren"  (L 
e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chrun.  xxiii,  21, 22 ;  xxiv,  28). 

4.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  C^nhx— ,2),  i.  e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viii,  4) ;  one  of  the  three  most  eminent 
of  David's  thirty-seven  distinguished  heroes  (1  Chron. 
xi,  12),  who  '^foukrht  till  his  hand  was  weary"  in  main- 
taining with  David  and  the  other  two  a  daring  stand 
against  the  Philistines  after  ^'the  men  of  Israel  had 
gone  away."  He  was  also  one  of  the  same  three 
when  they  broke  through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
David's  lontring  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of 
his  native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9, 10, 13).  B.C. 
cir.  1046.     See  David. 

5.  Son  of  Phinehas,  and  associated  with  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  taking  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  re- 
stored to  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii,  33). 
B.C.  459.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  those 
who  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  com- 
pletion (Neh.  xii,  42).  B.C.  446.  It  does  not  appear 
from  these  passages,  however,  that  he  was  necessarily 
a  priest  or  even  a  Levite. 

6.  One  of  the  descendants  (or  citizens')  of  Parosh, 
an  Israelite  (i.  e.  layman)  who  renounced  the  Gentile 
wife  whom  he  had  married  on  retumini;  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  x,  25).  B.C.  410.  Possibly  he  is  the  same  witli 
No.  6. 

7.  The  first-named  of  the  ^*  principal  men  and  learn- 
ed'* sent  for  by  Ezra  to  accomp  my  him  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Esd.  viii,  43) ;  evidently  the  Eliezer  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  high-priest^ 
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bnitber  and  succenor  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  son  of 
Onias  I,  whose  correspondence  with  Ptolemj  Phlla^ 
delphns  resulted  in  the  Septuagint  (q.  v.)  translation 
heing  made  (^Ant,  xii,  2,  5  sq. ;  4,  4).     See  Hiou- 

FRIK8T. 

9.  Somamed  Avaran  (1  Hacc.  ii,  b,  Avopav,  or 
A^pov,  and  so  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  6,  1 ;  9,  4.  In  1 
Mace,  rlj  43,  the  common  reading  6  Xavapdy  arises 
either  from  .the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  O,  or 
from  a  false  division  of ' BXf u^apoc  Avapdp),  the  fourth 
SOD  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self-de- 
votion in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator, 
being  cmshed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  an  elephant  which 
he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in  the  belief  that  it  bore 
the  king,  B.C.  164  (1  Mace,  vi,  43  sq. ;  Josephus,  Ant, 
xii,  19,  4 ;  War,  i,  1,  5 ;  Ambrose,  De  offic,  min.  40). 
In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  wss  appoint- 
ed by  Jndaa  to  read  "  the  holy  book*'  before  the  at- 
Uck,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight — "  the  help  of 
God'* — was  his  own  name  (2  Mace,  viii,  23). 

The  snmame  ^'Avaran"  is  probably  connected  with 
Arab,  haoar,  *'  to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Micbae- 
lis.  s.  T.)>  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab,  khavtt- 
ran,  ^^an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the  title  is 
derived  from  his  exploit. 

10.  A  distinguished  scribe  (* EXf aCapoc  >  .  .  riHv 
irpwrfvovrwv  ypafifiariwv,  2  Mace,  vi,  18)  of  great 
age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution 
of  Antiochos  Epiphanes  (2  Mace,  vi,  18-31).  B.C.  dr. 
167.  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  considerable 
effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  narrative  by 
representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  (Z>e  Mace.  5),  or  even 
high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c).  He  was  also 
duitingnished  by  the  nobler  title  of  **the  proto-raartyr 
of  the  old  covenant,'*  "the  foandation  of  martyrdom" 
(Chrysost.  Horn.  3  in  Mace,  init.  Comp.  Ambrose,  De 
Jacob,  ii,  10).  For  the  general  credibility  of  the  his- 
tory comp.  Grimm,  Excurt,  uber  2  Mace,  vi,  18-viii,  in 
Eicff.  Bandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Guch.  iv,  341,  532.  See 
Maccabees. 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Mace,  vi  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as  be- 
longing to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffering,  and 
yet  ''helped  by  God."— Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambsssador  from  Judas 
MaccabsBoa  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  18).     B.C.  161. 

12.  Son  of  Eliud  and  father  of  Matthan,  which  last 
was  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  Christ's  reputed  father 
(Matt,  i,  16).     B.C.  dr,  150. 

13.  A  priest  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having 
charge  of  the  Temple  treasures,  who  soaght  to  divert 
Crasstts  from  pillaging  the  sanctuary  by  the  largess 
of  a  beam  of  gold  {Ant.  xiv,  7, 1). 

14.  A  son  of  Bo^thuii,  whom  Archelaus  put  into  the 
high-priesthood  in  place  of  his  brother  Joazar,  but  soon 
displaced  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sie  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii, 
13. 1 ). 

15.  Son  of  Ananus  (or  Ananias),  made  high-priest 
in  the  room  of  Ishmael  (son  of  Phabi)  by  Gratus,  who 
deposed  him  after  one  year  in  favor  of  Simon  son  of 
Camithos  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  2,  2).  While  a  youth, 
his  boldness  led  him,  as  pmfect  of  the  Temple,  to  ad- 
vice the  Jews  to  refuse  all  foreign  presents  (Josephus, 
Wftr,  ii,  17,  2).  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Sicarii  as 
a  hu«tage  for  ten  prisoners  of  their  own  number  {Ant, 
XX,  9,  $).  He  was  one  of  the  generals  chosen  by  the 
Jews  for  Idumsa  during  the  revolt  under  Cestius 
(  »Vir,  ii,  20,  4). 

16.  Son  of  Dincus,  a  robber  who  for  many  years 
infested  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  whose  troop  was  at 
length  broken  up  by  Cumanns  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6, 
1).  He  was  himself  captured  by  stratagem  and  sent 
to  Rome  by  Felix  (ib,  8,  5).  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  notorious  rebel  commander  of  Massada,  at 
whose  mstlgation  the  desperate  garrison  committed 


suicide  {War,  vii,  8-9;  comp.  Ani,  xx,  1, 1;  War,  U, 
18,2). 

17.  A  companion  of  Simon  of  Gerasa ;  sent  by  the 
latter  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  garrison  of  Herodi- 
um  to  capitulate,  but  indignantly  put  to  death  by  them 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  5). 

18.  A  young  Jew  of  great  valor  in  the  siege  of  Ma- 
chierus  by  Bassus;  captured  by  Rufus,  but  released 
by  the  Romans  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  6,  4). 

19.  A  Jewish  conjuror  whom  Josephus  speaks  of 
having  seen  exorcise  demons  in  the  presence  of  Ves- 
pasian and  his  officers  by  means  of  a  magical  ring 
(Ant,  viii,  2,  5). 

20.  A  son  of  Sameas,  and  born  in  Saab  in  Galilee, 
who  performed  a  heroic  act  of  valor  and  self-devotion 
during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War, 
iii,  7,  21). 

21.  Son  of  Simon,  and  ringleader  of  the  Zealots  in 
the  final  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Josephus, 
War,  iv,  4,  1).  He  first  appears  as  possessor  of  a 
large  amount  of  plunder  from  the  Romans  under  Ces- 
tiup,  which  gave  him  control  of  public  affairs  (ib.  ii,  20, 
3).  During  the  siege  by  Titus  he  held  the  Temple 
against  the  other  factions  (i6.  v,  1,  2),  being  supplied 
by  the  sacred  stores  of  provisions  (ib.  3) ;  but  at  length 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
John  of  Gischala,  who  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  (ib.  v,  6, 1),  having  lost  his 
vantage  by  a  stratagem  of  the  latter  (ib,  2, 1).  See 
the  full  account  under  Jerusalem. 

Eleazar  (in  Armenian  Eghiaznr),  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  was  bom  at  Anthab,  in  Syria.  In  1650, 
David,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ejected 
frt)m  his  seat,  and  Eleazar  elected  in  his  place.  He 
held  this  position  only  for  two  years,  for  in  1652  Phil- 
ip, the  patriarch  of  Etchmiadzin,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  expelled  Elea- 
zar, and  consecrated  John  of  Meghin,  who,  in  torn, 
was  soon  ejected  by  the  intrigues  of  Eleazar.  The 
see  then  remained  vacant  for  some  time.  Eleazar 
went  to  Jerusalem,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  Azduadzador,  who  wished 
his  assistance  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  him  his  successor.  While  residing  in 
the  convent  of  St.  James,  Eleazar  discovered  a  treasure 
of  100,000  pieces  of  gold  and  100,000  pieces  of  silver. 
After  manv  troubles  with  Turkish  officials  and  several 
imprisonments,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  convent.  He  built  a  church,  called  after  the 
residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
Etchmiadzin,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected  inde- 
pendent patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  expelled  in 
1664,  and  again,  after  having  regained  possession  of 
the  dignity,  in  1668,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  per- 
sonal enemy.  Martyr.  The  people,  dissatisfied  with 
this  change,  replaced  Azduadzadur,  after  whose  death 
Eleazar  took  forcible  possession  of  the  patriarchal  see. 
He  maintained  himself  in  this  position  until  1680, 
when,  after  the  death  of  James  IV,  the  patriarch  of 
Etchmiadzin,  he  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch  of  all 
the  Armenians.  A  subsequent  election  confirmed  him 
in  this  position,  and  in  1682  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Etchmiadzin.  His  chief  aim  as  head  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  was  to  put  an  end  to  internal  dissensions. 
He  died  at  Etchmiadzin  in  1691. — Hoefer,  Nottv.  Bug. 
Generaie,  xv,  791. 

Eleazu'rua  (a  strange  rendering  for  'EXtafff/?oc, 
Alex.  MS.  '£Xta<Tt/Joc,Vuig.  Eluisib),  one  of  the  Levit- 
ical  musicians  who  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (1  E-dr.  ix,  24) ;  evidently  the 
Eliasuib  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

ZSlect,  a  term  sometimes  applied  in  the  ancient 
Church  (1)  to  the  whole  body  of  baptized  Christians, 
who  were  called  dytoi,  ^cXccroi,  taints,  elect;  (2)  to 
the  highest  class  of  catechumens  elected  to  baptism ; 
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(3)  at  other  times  to  the  newly  baptized,  as  especiallj 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  their  profession,  and 
sometimes  called  the  perfect. 

Ascetics,  who  at  one  time  were  considered  the  most 
eminent  of  Christian  professon*,  were  called  the  elect 
^f  the  elect. — Bingham,  Oriff.  Eccles,  bk.  z,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 
See  Catechumens. 

Electa  or  Eclecta  (*EcX«icr^, Auth.  Vers.  "  eleef" 
lady).  According  to  Grolius,  Wetstein,  and  some  oth- 
er critics,  this  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the  ad- 
dress of  John^s  second  epistle, 'O  Upiafiurtpoi  'EkXiK' 
TJ  Kvpi^—''  J^  Pretbtfter  to  the  Lady  Eclecta."  This 
meaning  is  advocated  by  bishop  Middleton,  in  his  trea* 
tise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  (2d  edit.  Cam- 
bridge, 1828,  p.  626-629).  He  adduces  in  support  of  it 
several  epistolary  inscriptions  from  Basil,  in  which  the 
name  precedes,  and  the  rank  or  condition  in  life  is  sub- 
joined, such  as  ElfffraBitit  iarpt^ — Acovri^  ao^tor^ — 
'Botriropiift  liritTKoirtft — Mayvrifuqptii  KOfiriTi:  none  of 
these,  however,  are  purely  honorary  titles.  To  meet 
the  objection  that  the  sister  of  the  person  addressed  is 
also  called  Eclecta  in  verse  13,  be  suggests  that  the 
words  rfJQ  'EcXeirr^c  &re  a  gloss,  explanatoiy  of  aov. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  a  single 
manuscript ;  and  such  a  gloss,  if  occasioned  (as  bishop 
Middleton  supposes)  by  the  return  to  the  singular 
number,  would  more  naturally  have  been  inserted  af- 
ter at,  in  which  position,  however  unnecessary,  it 
would  at  least  produce  no  ambiguity. '  Some  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  adopted  a  mystical  in- 
terpretation, though  contrary  to  the  tuus  loquendij  and 
to  all  apostolic  usage,  and  suppose  with  Jerome  that 
the  term  IkKtKTrj  referred  to  the  Church  in  general, 
or  with  Cassiodorus,  to  some  particular  congregation. 
The  last-named  writer  (bom  A.D.  470,  died  562),  in  his 
CjmplexMnes  in  Epistoku,  etc.  (London,  1722,  p.  136), 
says,  **  Johanna — elect®  dominie  scribit  ecclesisB,  fili- 
isque  ejus,  quas  sacro  fonts  genuerat.*'  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  AdumbraUonet,  at- 
tempts to  combine  the  literal  and  the  mystical  mean- 
ings— "Scripta  vero  est  ad  quandam  Babyloniam  Elec- 
tam  nomine,  significat  autem  eleetionem  ecclesiie  sanc- 
t«j'*  {Opera,  ed.  Klotz,  iv,  p.  66).  The  Auth. Version 
translatea  the  words  in  question  ^^the  eUct  la'ly"  an 
interpretation  approved  by  Castalio,  Beza,  Mill,  Wolf, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Macknight.  Most  modem  critics,  how- 
ever—  Schleusner  and  Breitschneidcr,  in  their  lexi- 
cons; Bourger  (1763),  Vater  (1824),  Goschen,  and  Tis- 
chendorf  (1841),  in  their  editions  of  the  N.  Testament ; 
Neander  {Planting  of  the  Church,  ii,  71),  De  Wctte 
(LtfAr&urA,  p.  839),  and  LUcke  {Commentary  on  the  Epi»~ 
tUt  of  Si.  John,  p.  314-320,  Eng.  transl.)— agree  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  in  making  Kvola  a 
proper  name,  and  render  the  words  **fo  the  elect  CynaJ** 
(See  Gruter i /iwcn^^  p.  1127.)  Lardner  has  given  a 
copious  account  of  critical  opinions  in  his  History  of 
the  Apotilfg  and  Evangelists,  c.  xx  {Workf,  vi,  284-288). 
See  also  Heumann,  De  Cyria  (Gotting.  1726) ;  Ritt- 
meier,  De  UXiKT^  Kvpi^  (Helmst.  1706);  Knauer, 
Ueber  UXiKry  Kvpi^  On  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  vi, 
452  sq.);  Amer,  Preah,  Rev^  Jan.  1867.  See  Johk 
(Third  Epistle  of). 

Election  of  Clergy.  How  far  the  people  had  a 
right  in  the  election  of  ministers  in  the  early  Church 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed. 

1.  The  account  in  Acts  i,  15  of  the  choice  of  an  apos- 
tle in  place  of  Judas  is  cited  as  proof  that  even  the 
apostles  would  not  elect  without  the  voice  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  So  in  the  choice  of  the  deacons 
(Acts  vi),  the  people  "  chose  Stephen  and  set  him  l>e- 
fore  the  apostles."  On  the  other  hand,  the  apostles 
themselves  appointed  elders,  and  St.  Paul  empowered 
Titus  and  Timothy  to  io  the  same  (Acts  xiv,  23;  2 ! 
Tim.  ii,  1 ;  Tit.  i,  5) ;  though  some  interpret  the  word  ! 
X^^poToviiv,  in  these  passages,  as  implying  ordination 
only'*  and  not  excluding  a  previous  election  by  the 


people.     Compare  also  Acts  xv,  1 ;  1  Cor.  ▼ ,  2 ;  2  Cor. 
viii,  19. 

2.  Clemens  Romanus  (f  100)  {Epi^.  ad  Carinih.  I 
§  44)  asserts  that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops*  and 
deacons  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
It  is  clear,  from  Clement's  statement,  that  in  his  time 
the  Church  had  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  its  min- 
isters. Cyprian  (f  258)  testifies  to  the  share  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  elders,  calling  it 
matter  of  divine  authority  that  ^'sacerdos  plebe  pre- 
$ente  sub  omnium  ocuUs  deligatur,  et  dignus  atquc  ido- 
neus  publico  jndicio  ac  testimonio  comprobetur"  {Epist. 
68).  Bingham  cites  Lampridius  (  Vit.  Alex,  Sereri^  c. 
45)  as  stating  that  the  emperor  (A.  D.  222-235)  gave 
the  people  a  negative  vote  in  the  appointment  of  proc- 
urator, on  the  express  ground  that  *'  what  the  Chris- 
tians did  in  the  election  of  their  priests  and  ministers, 
should  certainly  be  allowed  the  people  in  the  appointr 
ment  of  governors  of  provinces." 

8.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  clergy  or  presbytery, 
or  the  sitting  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  nominate  a  per- 
son to  fill  the  vacant  oflice,  and  then  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people — not  merely  testimoaial,  but  really  elec- 
tive sufirages — ^to  be  taken.  Bingham  sums  up  the 
facts  {Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii)  in  substance  as  fol« 
lows  :  1.  No  bishop  could  be  obtruded  upon  an  ortho- 
dox people  against  their  consent  (in  case  a  majority 
were  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  case  was  otherwise 
provided  for):  when  they  agreed  upon  a  deserving 
bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in  their  choice. 
The  emperor  Valentinian  III  held  it  to  be  a  crime  in 
Hilary  of  Aries  that  "  he  ordained  bishops  against  the 
consent  and  will  of  the  people."  2.  In  many  cases  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  nominations 
of  the  bishops.  8.  The  modes  of  voting  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  people  in  the  elections;  if  they  were 
unanimous  for  or  against  a  man,  they  cried  out  "  wor- 
thy" or  "unworthy"  (a^ioc,  ava^tof;  digmu,  inUgmts). 
If  they  were  divided,  they  expressed  their  dissent  in 
accusations,  or  even  in  tumults.  There  are  instances 
in  which  persons  were  brought  by  force  to  the  bbbop 
to  lie  ordained,  or  were  elected  to  the  ofiice  by  accla- 
mation. It  was  decided  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  as  the  bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  with* 
out  the  advice  of  bis  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  se- 
cure the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the 
people.  The  popular  elections,  however,  became  scenes 
of  great  disorder  and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage 
from  Chrysostom  {De  Sacerd.^  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  and  applies  more  or  less  to  such  elections,  not 
only  in  Constantinople,  but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  other  large  cities.  He  sa3rs :  **  Go  and 
witness  the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in 
which,  more  especially,  according  to  established  rule, 
the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  You 
will  find  there  complaints  raised  against  the  minister 
as  numerous  and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the 
multitude  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election 
is  vested  split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  good  understanding,  either  among  themselves,  or 
with  the  appointed  president,  or  with  the  presbytery. 
One  supports  one  man,  and  one  another ;  and  the  rear 
son  of  this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point 
which  they  ought  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  elected. 
There  are  other  points  by  which  their  choice  is  deter- 
mined. One,  for  instance,  says,  *  It  is  necessary  to 
elect  a  person  who  is  of  a  good  family.*  Another 
would  choose  a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not 
require  to  be  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  A  third  votes  for  a  person  who  has  come 
over  from  some  opposite  party.  A  fourth  uses  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  relative  or  friend ;  while  another 
lends  his  influence  to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by 
fair  speeches  and  plausible  pretensions."     In  order  U» 
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Mt  aside  these  abuses,  some  biaho]>B  claimed  an  excla- 
fiive  right  of  appointing  to  spiritiial  offices.  In  this 
ynj  they  gare  offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin 
ftad  African  churches  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
greats  simplicity  in  elections  by  introducing  uUer- 
tenton  or  '*  Tisitors.*'  This  did  not,  however,  long 
continue.  Another  plan  was  to  vest  the  election  in 
members  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But  the  determining 
who  these  should  be  was  left  to  caprice  or  accident ; 
sndthe  resolt  was,  that  the  right  of  election  was  taken 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  partly  in 
tlus  hands  of  the  mling  powers,  and  partly  with  the 
clergy,  who  exercised  their  right,  either  by  the  bish- 
ops, their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or  by  collegiate  meet- 
ings, and  this  very  often  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  Church  or  diocese  Immediately  concerned.  Some- 
times the  extraordinaiy  mode  of  a  bishop's  designating 
his  successor  was  adopted ;  or  some  one  unconnected 
with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a  doubtful  case  had  been  re- 
ferred for  decision,  was  allowed  to  nominate.  But  in 
these  cases  the  consent  of  the  people  was  presupposed. 
Patronage  has  prevailed  since  the  fifth  century ;  but 
the  complete  development  of  this  system  was  a  work 
of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. — Bingham,  Oriffina  Eo 
olaiasiica,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii ;  Farrar,  EcclenaatUcU  Did. 
ft.  V. ;  Riddle,  CkrUticm  Antiqwiies^  kk.  iii,  chap,  zv; 
Coleman,  Chrisikm  AwUfuUieej  chap.  v.  See  Patron- 
age. 

Election  of  Grace.  On  the  history  of  the  doc- 
triae  of  Election,  see  ABXUfXAif xsm  ;  Predbstixa- 
TioH.  We  present  here,  I.  A  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine ^m  the  Au^ustinian  or  Calvinistic  point  of 
Tiew,  by  the  Bev.  C.  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton;  II. 
A  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Methodist  point 
of  view ;  III.  Some  other  conceptions  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

I.  Election  from,  the  Calviaittie  Point  of  View.— -The 
Scriptures  spealc,  1st,  of  the  election  of  individuals  to 
office,  or  to  positions  of  honor  and  privilege.  Thus 
Abraham  waa  cliosen  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  depositary  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  Thus 
Jacob  was  choeen,  in  preference  to  Esau,  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  chosen  people.  In  like  manner,  Saul 
was  chosen  by  God  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  subse- 
quently David,  and  after  him  Solomon,  were  selected 
for  the  same  high  dignity.  Thus  also  the  prophets, 
and,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  apostles,  were 
chosen  by  God  for  the  work  assigned  them.  2d.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  election  of  nations  to  special  privi- 
leges. The  Hebrews  were  chosen  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  be  God's  peculiar  people.  To  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  Grod.  They  were  his 
inheritance.  They  received  fh>m  him  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  and  were  under  his  special  guidance 
and  protection.  In  Dent,  vii,  6,  it  is  said,  *'Thou  art 
an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  him- 
mI^  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;*'  xxxii,  9,  *^The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people; 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance ;"  Rom.  ix,  4, "  Who 
are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  giory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  to  the 
bw,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises."  8d. 
Besides  this  election  of  individuals  and  of  nations  to 
external  advantages,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  an  elec- 
tion la  Mlvation :  2  Thess.  il,  18, "  We  are  bound  to 
give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved 
*^  the  Lord,  because  Grod  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  yon  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

Of  this  election  to  eternal  life  all  Augustinlans  teach, 
ferwt,  that  JtB  objects  are  not  nations,  nor  communities, 
nor  classes  of  persons,  but  individuals.  1.  Because 
neither  the  nations  nor  communities,  as  such,  are 
saved.  God  did  not  choose  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
to  nlvation.  Neither  does  he  choose  the  nstions  of 
ChriBtendom  to  eternal  life;  nor  any  organized  Church, 


whether  Papal  or  Protestant.     The  heirs  of  salvation 
are  individual  men. 

2.  Because  those  chosen  to  salvation  are  chosen  to 
**  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
They  are  chosen  *'  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  be- 
fore him  in  love'*  (Eph.  i,  4).  They  are  elect  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctiAcation  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  pprink- 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  2).  But 
nations  and  communities  are  not  sanctified,  or  obedi- 
ent, or  unblamable  before  God  in  love. 

8.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  elect  are  always  ad- 
dressed as  individuals.  Paul,  when  writing  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  residing  in  Thessalonica,  eays,  **God 
hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  Writing  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  he  says,  *'God  bath  chosen  us,"  ** having  pre- 
destinated us."  Our  Lord  (John  xiii,  18)  says,  **  I  speak 
not  of  you  all;  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen;"  and 
again  (John  vi,  87),  '^  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  east  out."  John  xvii,  2,  **Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Yer.  9,  **  I 
pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  which  thou  hast 
given  me."  TIm  Scriptures,  therefore,  clearly  teach 
that  the  elect  arc  certain  individuals  chosen  out  of  the 
world  to  be  thn  heirs  of  salvation. 

Secondly.  Augustinlans  hold  that  the  ground  of  this 
election  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  That  is,  that 
the  reason  why  one  person  and  not  another  is  chosen 
to  eternal  life  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  he  is  or  does, 
distinguishing  him  favorably  fit>m  his  fellow- men, 
but  simply  because  so  it  seems  good  in  the  sight  of 
God.  All  being  equally  guilty  and  unworthy,  God, 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  ends,  chooses  some,  and  not  oth- 
ers, to  be  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  beforehand  unto 
glory. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject  is  argued,  1.  Because  the  Bible  expref  sly  says 
that  election  is  of  grace  and  not  of  works.  It  is  not 
of  works  means  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  does  that 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  elect  or  not.^ 
The  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix,  11,  teaches  that  the  choice  of 
Jacob  instead  of  Esau  was  made  and  announced  before 
their  birth,  *'that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to 
election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that 
calleth."  It  matters  not  whether  the  election  here 
spoken  of  be  to  eternal  life  or  to  temporal  advantages. 
The  apostle  refers  to  this  incident  in  proof  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  lie  infers  from  it,  "  It  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  tut  of 
God  that  showeth  mercy"  (ver.  16).  In  like  manner, 
in  ch.  xi  of  the  same  epistle,  he  refers  to  the  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Old  Test,  to  Elias  •  **  I  have  reser\'rd 
unto  myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  l)owed 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal;"  and  adds,  **£ven  so, 
then,  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is 
no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace" 
(ver.  4-6).  The  mass  of  the  Jews  were  cast  off.  A 
remnant  was  saved.  That  remnant  consisted  of  those 
whom  God  chose.  His  choice  was  a  sovereign  one. 
It  was  of  grace,  and  not  of  works.  It  was  determined 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  not  by  what  the  ob- 
jects of  that  choice  had  done.  Paul  himself  belonged 
to  that  remnant.  He  was  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  secure  the  favor  of  God.  He  was  chosen 
to  eternal  life  not  because  he  repented  and  believed. 
He  was  converted  not  because  he  had  faithfully  used 
the  means  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  Chri.«t.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wss  converted  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked 
career  of  persecution.  He  was  brought  to  faith  and 
repentance  because,  ss  our  Lord  says,  '*  He  wss  a  cho- 
sen vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gen- 
tile?, and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel"  (Acts  ix. 
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15).  Paul's  experience,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  impressed  upon  his  mind  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
He  knew  he  had  been  chosen  not  for,  bnt  notwith- 
standing, his  previous  cliaracter  and  conduct.  And 
he  knew  that,  had  he  not  been  thus  chosen,  he  would 
have  perished  forever.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  valued  this  doctrine,  or  that  he  so  often  refers 
to  himself  as  a  monument  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
election  and  salvation  of  sinners.  In  bis  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  after  referring  to  the  £Act  that  he  had 
*'  beyond  measure  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,"  he 
adds,  "It  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me"  (Gal.  i,  15).  See  also  Acts  xxii,  14;  1 
Cor.  XV,  9 ;  1  Tint,  i,  15, 16 :  "  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  How- 
beit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  iirst 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  suffering,  for  a  pat- 
tern to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to 
life  everlasting."  Nothing  could  have  pained  the 
apostle  more  tlian  that  any  one  should  attribute  his 
conversion  in  any  form  or  in  any  measure  to  himself. 
His  constant  and  grateful  acknowledgment  was,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  The  negative 
statement  that  election  is  **  not  of  works,"  is  often,  as 
in  the  passages  above  cited,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive assertion  that  it  is  of  grace,  or  due  to  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  God. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  isolated  passages 
that  this  doctrine  is  taught;  it  is  elaborately  proved 
and  vindicated.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  i,  17-31,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Paul  in  Corinth  had  urged  against  him  that 
he  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  rhetorician;  he 
came  neither  with  **  the  wisdom  of  men"  nor  with 
*'  enticing  words."  Paul's  answer  to  this  objection  is 
twofold.  First,  he  shows  that  philosophy,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  had  never  ted  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  (i,  18-21) ;  secondly,  that  when  the  true  method 
of  salvation  was  revealed,  it  was  rejected  by  the  wise. 
*^  Look  at  your  calling,  brethren,"  he  says ;  see  whom 
it  is  that  God  hath  chosen.  It  is  not  the  wise,  the  no- 
ble, or  the  great ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  and  the  base.  This  was  done  with  the  design 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence;  no  man 
was  to  be  allowed  to  refer  his  conversion  to  himself. 
It  is  of  God  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  that  glori- 
eth  may  glory  in  the  Lord  (i,  26-31). 

Thus,  also,  in  Eph.  i,  8-6,  the  apostle  reminds  his 
readers  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  every  spirit- 
ual blessing  (v.  3).  This  he  had  done  because  he  had 
chosen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love  (v.  4).  He  had  thus  chosen  them  to  holiness,  be- 
cause he  had,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  predestined  them  to  the  hi^h  dignity  of  sonship 
(v.  5).  He  had  thus  predestined  them  to  be  his  sons, 
in  order  to  glorify  his  grace  or  unmerited  love  (v.  6). 
In  these  few  verses  the  whole  Augustinian  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
precision. 

In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  the  security  of  believ- 
ers. Those  who  are  in  Christ  shall  never  be  con- 
demned; because  they  are  justified;  because  they  have 
the  principle  of  spiritual  life  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  because  they  are  the  children  of 
God ;  because  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  them ; 
because  those  whom  God  foreknows,  he  predestinates : 
whom  he  predestinates,  he  calls:  whom  he  calls,  he 
justifies :  whom  he  justifies,  he  glorifies.  This  is  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken.  Those  in  whom  he 
fixes  his  choice,  he  predestines,  as  said  in  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  be  his  sons  and  daughters ;  and  those  whom 
he  thus  predestinates,  he  effectually  calls  or  re^ner- 
ates ;  and  those  whom  he  regenerates,  he  will  certainly 
save.     All  this  the  apostle  confirms  by  a  reference  to 


the  infinite  and  immutable  love  of  God.  '*  If  God  se 
loved  UP,"  he  argues,  **that  he  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justified. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  wh9  also  maketh  intercession  for 


us. 


M 


It  was  a  natural  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine 
that  God  had  rejected  the  Jews  and  called  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  it  involved  a  violation  of  his  promise  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  To  this  objection  he  gives,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Komans,  a  twofold 
answer.  The  one  is,  tliat  the  promise  of  salvation  per- 
tained not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  spiritual  children 
of  Abraham ;  not  to  the  'laoarjX  Kara  vapKn^  but  to 
the  'l<rpat)\  Kara  wtvfm.  The  other  is,  that  God  acts 
as  a  sovereign  in  the  dispensation  both  of  temporal  and 
of  spiritual  blessing.  This  he  illustrates  in  the  choice 
of  Isaac  instead  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Jacob  instead  of 
Esau.  Besides,  be  expressly  claims  this  prerc^ative, 
saying  to  Moses,  **  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  merey,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion." 

To  the  objection  that  it  is  unjust  thus  to  dispense  or 
withhold  merey  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  Paul's  an- 
swer is,  that  any  attribute  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe 
to  God,  and  any  prerogative  which  he  actually  exer- 
cises, we  must  admit  rightfully  to  belong  to  him.  If 
God,  in  his  Word,  claims  this  prerogative  of  having 
merey  on  whom  he  will  have  merey,  and  if  he  actually 
exercises  it  in  his  providence,  and  in  the  dispensation 
of  his  grace,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  deny  or  to  protest. 
The  judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right. 

Besides,  as  the  inspired  writer  continues  his  argu- 
ment, if  the  potter  has  the  right  of  the  same  mass  of 
clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, has  not  the  infinite  God  the  same  right  over  bis 
fallen  creatures  ?  Can  any  one  complain  if,  to  mani- 
fest his  mercy,  he  saves  some  of  the  guilty  children  of 
men,  and  to  manifest  his  juctice  he  allows  others  to 
bear  the  just  recompense  of  their  sins  ?  This  is  only 
doing  what  every  good  and  wise  human  sovereign  is 
expected  and  required  to  do. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  character  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  objections  to 
it.  Had  he  taught  that  God  chooses  as  vo^sels  of 
merey  those  who  he  foresees  will  believe,  and  leaves 
to  perish  those  who  he  foresees  will  reject  the  Gospel, 
there  had  been  no  pretext  for  the  charge  of  injustice. 
It  was  because  he  tanght  that  God  gave  repentance 
and  faith  to  some  and  not  to  others  that  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  teaching  what  was  inconsistent  with 
impartial  justice  on  the  part  of  God. 

3.  That  God  is  sovereign  in  the  election  of  the  heirs 
of  salvation  is  plain,  because  men  are  chosen  to  holi- 
ness ;  faith  and  repentance  are  gifts  of  God,  and  fruits 
of  his  Spirit.  If  it  is  election  to  salvation  which  se- 
cures repentance  and  faith,  repentance  and  faith  can- 
not be  the  ground  of  election.  The  passages  of  Scri|>- 
ture  already  quoted  distinctly  assert  that  election  pre- 
cedes and  secures  the  exereise  of  faitii.  In  Eph.  i,  4, 
it  is  said.  We  were  chosen,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy.  In  chap,  ii,  8,  of  the  same  epistle, 
it  is  said,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;"  and  in  v.  10,  that 
we  were  foreordsined  unto  good  works.  In  Colos- 
sians,  faith  is  said  to  be  "  of  the  operation  of  God"  (ii, 
12).  In  Eph.  i,  19,  it  is  referred  to  '*  the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God,"  which  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  f^om  the  dead.  In  1  Pet.  i,  2,  it  is  said,  we  are 
elected  '*nnto  obedience  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Vocation,  that  is,  regenera- 
tion, the  fruits  of  which  are  fiiith  and  holy  living,  fol- 
lows election,  as  tanght  in  Rom.  viii,  30,  **  whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  In  a  preceding 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  we  are  predestinated 
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**  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  Bot  con- 
fonnitf  to  the  image  of  Chrbt  includes  all  that  is  good 
in  us.  Christ  was  exalted  *'to  give  repentance  and 
forgiveness  of  sin*'  (Acts  v,  81).  **  If  God  peradven- 
ton  will  giTe  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  truth*'  (2  Tim.  ii,  25).*  "  Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world 
to  be  rich  in  fnith^*  (James  ii,  6).  "  It  is  of  him  ye  are 
in  Christ  Jeeas**  (1  Cor.  i,  dO).  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  mnltiply  quotations.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
that  all  holy  exercises  are  due  to  the  working  of  his 
Spirit.  All  Christians  recognise  this  truth  in  their 
prayers.  They  pray  earnestly  for  the  f^cu version  of 
those  dear  to  them.  This  takes  for  granted  that  God 
can  and  do<»  change  the  heart ;  that  all  that  pertains 
to  salvation,  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  are  his 
gifts.  If  he  givee  us  repentance— if  the  fact  be  due  to 
him  that  we,  and  not  others,  turn  from  our  sins  to  the 
living  God,  then  snrely  he  does  not  choose  us  and  not 
others  because  of  such  repentance. 

4.  Salvation  is  by  grace.    Grace  is  not  mere  benev- 
olenoe,  nor  is  it  love  in  the  form  in  which  God  loves 
the  holy  angels.     It  is  love  to  the  unholy,  the  guilty, 
to  enemies.     It  is  mysterious  love.    It  is  compared  to 
the  instlnctire  lore  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  which  is 
independent  of  its  attractions.     This  is  the  most  won- 
derful, and,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  known 
attributes  of  God.     We  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
special  object  of  the  redemption  of  man  was  the  reve- 
lation of  this  divine  perfection ;  it  was  for  the  manifes- 
tation *^of  the  glory  of  the  riches  of  his  grace"  (Eph. 
i,  6).    He  hath  quickened  us,  raised  us  up,  made  us  sit 
in  heavenly  places,  "that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
to  OS  throngh  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii,  5-7).     Such  be- 
ing the  design  of  redemption,  it  must,  in  all  its  stages, 
be  a  work  of  grace.     It  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  re- 
demption was  provided  for  man  and  not  for  angels ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  God  gave  his  Son  for  our 
salvation.    To  make  the  mission  of  Christ  a  matter  of 
justice,  something  to  which  our  fallen  race  bad  a 
righteous  claim,  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
Bible.     The  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  are  everywhere  set  forth  as  manifestations 
of  the  unmerited  and  infinite  love  of  God.     But  if  a 
matter  of  grace  that  salvation  was  provided  for  the 
children  of  men,  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation  was  communicated 
to  some  and  not  to  others — to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the 
Gentiles.     It  is  of  grace  that  any  sinner  is  Justified, 
that  he  is  sanctified  and  saved.    From  first  to  last  sal- 
vation is  of  grace.    To  introduce  the  element  of  works 
or  merit  into  any  part  of  the  plan  vitiates  its  charac- 
ter.    It  is  expressly  taught  that  regeneration  or  con- 
version, the  fact  that  one  man  is  converted  and  not 
another,  is  a  matter  of  grace.    This  is  what  the  apostle 
specially  insists  upon  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, already  referred  to.    He  calls  upon  his  readers 
to  kwk  at  their  calling,  to  see  who  among  them  were 
called.    It  was  not  the  wise  or  the  great,  but  the  fool- 
ish sod  the  insignilicant,  whom  God  chose,  for  the  very 
porpose  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.     It 
^ras  neceMary  that  the  subjects  of  salvation  should 
feel  and  acknowledge  that  they  were  saved  by  grace ; 
that  it  was  not  for  any  merit  of  their  own,  not  for  any- 
thing; favorably  distinguishing  them  fhtm  others,  but 
Koiply  that  God,  and  the  riches  and  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  should  be  masnified  in  them.    Such  is  the  form 
of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  such  is  the  form  in  which 
St  levcals  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.     His 
theory  may  be  one  thing,  but  his  inward  and,  it  may 
be  added,  his  delightful  consciousness  is  that  he  owes 
Ini  nlvation  to  the  grace  of  God  alone. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  so  related  that  one 
of  necessity  implies  others.  If  the  Scriptures  teach 
^  men,  since  the  Fall,  are  bom  in  a  state  of  sin  and 


condemnation,  and  are  spiritually  dead  until  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  this  death  in  sin  involves  en- 
tire helplessness,  or  inability  to  any  spiritually  good ; 
if  regeneration,  or  eifoctual  calling,  is  effected,  not  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  truth,  or  by  those  di%'ine  in* 
fluences  common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  but  **  by 
the  mighty  power  of  God,''  then  of  necessity  the  call* 
ing  and  consequently  the  election  of  those  who  are 
saved  is  a  matter  of  sovereignty.  If  Christ,  when  on 
earth,  raised  some  fh>m  the  dead  and  not  others,  it 
was  not  anything  in  the  state  of  one  dead  body  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  which  determined  which  should 
rise  and  which  should  remain  in  their  graves.  As 
this  connection  between  doctrines  exists,  all  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Bible  contains  of  one  of  the  truths 
just  mentioned  is  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
others. 

6.  The  system  of  doctrine  with  which  these  views  are 
connected  is  frequently  designated  as  Pauline.  But 
this  is  a  misnomer.  Although  clearly  taught  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  these  views  are  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
his  writings.  They  not  only  pervade  the  Scriptures, 
but  were  inculcated  with  greater  solemnity,  cleameps, 
and  frequency  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  than  hy 
any  other  of  the  messengers  of  God.  He  constantly 
addressed  men  as  in  a  hopeless  and  helpless  stete  of 
sin  and  misery,  from  which  nothing  but  the  almighty 
power  of  God  could  deliver  them.  Of  the  mass  of 
mankind  thus  lying  under  the  just  displeasure  of 
God,  he  speaks  of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given 
him,  who  should  certeinly  come  to  him,  and  whom  he 
would  without  fiail  bring  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
He  constently  refers  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  as 
the  only  assignable  reason  why  one  is  saved  and  not 
another.  "  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Elias  ....  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent 
save  unto  Sarepte,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was 
cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian"  (Luke  iv,  25-27). 
*'  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight"  (Matt,  xi,  25,  26).  **To 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  others  in  parables;  that  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  mi^jht  not  under- 
stend"  (Luke  viii,  10).  ''All  that  the  Father  hath 
given  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  :>f  all  which  he 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  i>ut  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi,  87,  39).  ''No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (v.  44).  **No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father"  (v.  66).  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world"  (John  xv,  19).  "  Ye  be- 
lieve not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 
unto  yon.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x,  26-28).  "  Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him"  (John  xvii, 
2).  ''Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me** 
(v.  6).  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which 
thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine"  (v.  9).  "Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me"  (v.  11 ).  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  then  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am . "  Our  Lord  thus  teaches  that  those  who  are  saved 
are  certain  oereons  chosen  out  of  the  world  and  given 
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to  him  by  the  Father ;  that  those  thus  giyen  to  him 
certainly  come  to  him ;  that  thb  certainty  is  secured 
by  the  drawing  of  the  Father;  and  that  those  thus 
given  to  him  are  certainly  saved. 

7.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  truth  and 
Christian  experience.  The  one  accords  with  the  other. 
Wtuit  the  Bible  teaches  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
believer  feels  to  be  true  concerning  himself.  What  it 
teaches  of  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  the  sin- 
ner, his  own  experience  teaches  him  to  be  true ;  what 
is  said  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  faith  answers  to 
what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart  If,  therefore,  the  Bi- 
ble teaches  that  it  is  of  God,  and  not  of  himself,  that 
the  believer  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  he,  and  not  oth- 
ers, repent  and  believe;  that  he  has  been  made  to 
hear  the  divine  voice,  while  others  remain  deaf— this 
will  find  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  experienced 
Christian.  We  consequently  find  all  these  truths  im- 
pressed upon  the  common  consciousness  of  the  Churcii, 
as  it  finds  expression  in  its  liturgies,  its  prayers, 
praises,  and  confessions.  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory,*'  is  the  spon- 
taneous language  of  the  believer's  heart.  It  is  not  in 
experimental  religion,  in  the  theology  of  the  heart, 
that  the  children  of  God  differ,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  understanding  undertakes  to  reduce  these 
facts  of  Scripture  experience  to  logical  consistency. 

8.  As  there  is  this  correspondence  between  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  and  religious  experience,  there  is  a 
like  analogy  between  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
dispensations  of  his  grace.  He  is  not  more  sovereign 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is  of  him  that  we 
were  born  in  a  Christian  land  and  not  heathendom ; 
among  Protestants  instead  of  in  Spain  or  Italy;  of 
Christian  parents  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in- 
stead of  being  the  children  of  the  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. It  is  the  "  Lord  that  maketh  poor  and  maketh 
rich;  ho  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up"  (1  Sam.  ii,  7). 
^*  God  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another''  (Psa. 
Ixx  V,  7).  '^  It  is  he  giveth  power  to  get  wealth"  (Deut. 
viii,  18).  **  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowl- 
edge to  them  who  know  understanding"  (Dan.  ii,  12). 
**The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wills"  (iv,  17).  The  Bible 
b  full  of  this  doctrine.  God  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions.  ^^  He  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (£ph.  i,  11).  This  is  a 
truth  of  even  natural  religion ;  at  least  it  is  recognised 
by  all  Christians.  They  pray  for  favorable  seasons, 
for  protection  from  disease  and  accident,  and  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  When  the  pestilence  sweeps 
over  the  land,  and  one  is  taken  and  another  left,  we 
all  say,  **  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  right 
in  his  sight."  All  that  Augustlnians  teach  concern- 
ing election  is,  that  God  acts  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  as  he  does  in  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  If  sovereignty  be  consistent  with  justice  and 
goodness  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  in  the  other. 

The  difficulty  which  is  usually  felt  on  this  subject 
arises  from  looking  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  case.  It 
is  true  thiit  God  gives  health,  wisdom,  riches,  power, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  saving  grace,  and  life  ev- 
erlasting, according  to  his  good  pleasure.  He  exer- 
cises the  prerogative  of  having  mercy  upon  whom  he 
will  have  mercy.  It  is  true  tliat  what  in  &ct  occurs 
God  intanded  to  permit.  Although  he  can,  as  all 
Christians  admit,  control  the  acts  of  free  agents,  he 
permitted  the  fall  of  man.  Ha  p3rmit8  the  present 
amount  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  If  so  be  that 
multitudes  perish  in  their  sins,  it  is  undeniable  that 
God  intended,  for  wise  reasons,  to  permit  them  to  per- 
ish. While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he 
never  interferes  with  the  free  agency  of  his  rational 
creatures.  If  a  man  of  the  world  determines  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  end  of  his  life,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  in  forming  that  determination.  If  he  de- 
termines by  diligence  and  honesty  to  accomplish  his 


object,  or  if  he  chooses  to  resort  to  deceit  and  fraud, 
he  is  in  both  cases  free  and  responsible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  determines  to  make  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  service  of  Christ  the  great  end  of  his  be- 
ing, he  also  is  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  he  makes. 
If  God  makes  him  willing,  be  does  not  act  unwillingly. 
Paul  was  never  more  free  in  his  life  than  when  he 
made  a  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ,  say- 
ing, ''Lord,  what  wilt  thon  have  me  to  do?"  No 
man,  we  may  well  believe,  ever  sought  Christ  with 
the  diligence  and  constancy,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  men  of  the  world  exhibit  who  failed 
of  being  saved.  All  who  perish  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  perish  because  they  deliberately  prefer 
the  world  to  God. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  in  question  arises 
frvm  the  &ct  that,  in  the  present  state  of  human  na- 
ture, if  God  by  his  almighty  power  did  not  convert 
some  from  the  error  of  their  way,  no  man  would  be 
saved.  If  he  left  all  to  themselves,  and  to  those  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, all  would  continue  in  their  sins.  Had  not  Christ 
by  his  omnipotence  healed  some  lepers,  none  would 
have  been  healed ;  had  he  not  opened  some  sightless 
eyes,  all  the  blind  would  have  continued  in  darkness. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine  that  we  are  en- 
tirely helpless  in  our  sin  and  guilt,  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  God,  is  to  lead  us  to  cast  ourselves  at  his  feet,  say- 
ing, God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners  I  As  the  deaf,  and 
blind,  and  leprous,  under  a  sense  of  helplessness  and 
misery,  crowded  to  Christ  for  healing,  so  souls  bur- 
dened with  the  leprosy  of  sin  are  constrained  to  look 
to  him  for  help,  and  those  who  come  to  him  he  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.     (C.  H.) 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  Election  from  the  Arminian  Point 
\)f  View, — 1.  John  Wesley  sums  up  his  view  of  elec- 
tion as  follows:  **I  believe  it  commonly  means  one 
of  these  two  things :  (1.)  A  divine  appointment  of  some 
particular  men  to  do  some  particular  work  in  the 
world.  And  this  election  I  believe  to  be  not  only  per- 
sonal, but  absolute  and  unconditional.  -  Thus  Cyras 
was  elected  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  St  Paul,  with 
the  twelve,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  I  do  not  find 
this  to  have  any  necessary  connection  with  eternal 
happiness.  Nay,  it  is  plain  it  has  not ;  for  one  who 
is  elected  in  this  sense  may  yet  be  lost  eternally. 
'Have  I  not  chosen  (elected)  you  twelve,*  saith  our 
Lord,  *  yet  one  of  you  bath  a  devil  ?*  Judas,  you  see, 
was  elected  as  well  as  the  rest ;  yet  is  his  lot  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  (*2.)  I  believe  election  means, 
secoa<%,  a  divine  appointment  of  some  men  to  eternal 
happiness.  But  I  believe  this  election  to  be  condi- 
tional, as  well  as  the  reprobation  opposite  thereto.  I 
believe  the  eternal  decree  concerning  both  is  expresa- 
ed  in  these  words :  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  And  this  de- 
cree, without  doubt,  God  will  not  change,  and  man 
cannot  resist.  According  to  this,  all  true  heSecera  are 
in  Scripture  termed  eUct ;  as  all  who  oontinne  in  unbe- 
lief oxe  so  long  properly  reprobategj  that  is,  unap])rovtd 
of  God,  and  wUhout  disctmmeiU  touching  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  Now  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  pres- 
ent at  once,  who  sees  all  eternity  at  one  view,  *  calleth 
the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,'  the  things 
I  that  are  not  as  yet  as  though  they  were  now  subsist- 
ing. Thus  he  calls  Abraham  *  the  father  of  many  na- 
tions* before  even  Isaac  was  bom.  And  thus  Christ 
is  called  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  though  ho  was  not  slain,  in  fkct,  till  pome 
thousands  of  3'ears  after.  In  like  manner  God  calleth 
true  believers  '  elect  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,' 
although  they  were  not  actually  elect  or  believers  till 
many  ages  after,  in  their  several  generations.  Then 
only  it  was  that  they  were  actually  elected  when  they 
were  made  'the  sons  of  God  by  faith.'  Then  were 
they  in  fact  chosen  and  taken  out  of  the  world; 
'elect,'  saith  St.  Paul,  'through  belief  of  the  truth;* 
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Of ,  M  SC  Peter  expresses  it,  *  elect  according  to  the 
fcrelmowledge  of  God,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit.*  This  election  I  as  firmly  believe  as  I  believe 
the  Scriptiire  to  be  of  God.  But  unconditional  elec- 
tion I  cannot  believe ;  not  only  because  I  cannot  find 
it  ID  Scriptuie,  but  also  (to  waive  all  other  considem- 
tjoos)  because  it  necessarily  implies  unconditional  rep- 
robation. Find  out  any  election  which  does  not  imply 
reprobation,  and  I  will  gladly  agree  to  it.  But  repro- 
bition  !  can  never  agree  to  while  I  believe  the  Sorip. 
tares  to  be  of  God,  as  being  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
(IforAs,  N.  Y.  edition,  vi,  28, 29). 

2.  The  following  summary  statement  is  trom  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Whedon :  *'  Ail  God*B  choices  are  elections. 
Some  of  these  elections  are  unconditional,  viz.  those 
which  relate  to  material  objects,  the  absolute  disposing 
of  which  violates  no  free  agency.  But  there  is  also 
s  daas  of  conditional  elections  or  predeterminations 
by  God,  which  are  so  far  contingent  as  that  they  are 
eonditioned  upon  the  actual  performance  of  certain  ftiee 
acts  by  the  finite  agent  as  foreseen.  Those  free  acts, 
required  by  God  as  oondiUons  to  this  election,  are  by 
divine  grace  placed  in  the  power  of  every  responsible 
sgent,  so  that  the  primary  reason  why  any  are  not 
elected  is  that  they  do  not  exercise  their  power  of 
meeting  those  conditions.  And  since  every  responsi- 
ble agent  haa  the  power  to  make  bis  own  calling  and 
election  snre,  and  every  elect  person  has  full  power  to 
reject  the  conditions,  so  it  is  not  true  that  the  number 
of  the  elect  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
Every  man  has  gracious  powers  to  be  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  All  men  may  be 
saved.  Every  individual,  by  grace  divine,  may  place 
himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  chosen  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  reprobates 
are  those  who,  abusing  the  conferred  grace  of  God,  re- 
sisting the  Holy  Spirit,  reject  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, and  ao  full  to  present  the  necessary  tests  to  their 
election.  The  elect  are  chosen  imlo  good  works,  to 
holy  £uth,  to  pevsevering  love,  to  a  full  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  Goepel  during  their  probationary 
life,  and  upon  their  full  performance  of  this  their  work 
and  misaion,  they  attain,  through  grace  divine,  to  a 
rich,  unmerited  salvation*'  (BiUiatheca  Sacruy  April, 
18^2,  p.  288). 

3.  The  following  statement  and  aignment  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  Watson,  Tkeolosieal  JntOtuUa,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
xxvL  Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, viz.: 

i.  The  tUctitm  o/MwiduaU  to  perform  $omepartiat- 
lar  mrvuxj  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
their  salvation.     Cyrus  was  God's  chosen  servant  to 
promote  the  rebuilding  of  his  Temple.     The  apostles 
of  our  Lord  were  elected  to  their  oiBce :  "  Have  I 
not  chosen  you  twelve  ?*'     This  was  an  act  of  sover- 
eign choice  for  which  Christ  gave  no  reason.    He 
naade  no  apologies  to  those  disciples  who  were  not 
chosen,  and  he  never  allowed  any  one  who  had  the 
call  to  refer  to  anything  meritorious  in  himself  as  the 
cavse.    He  is  the  Lord  of  his  Church.     Great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  by  confounding  this  election  to 
oflke,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  unconditional,  with 
personal  election  to  salvation,  dependent  upon  feith 
and  perseverance.    St.  Paul  had  an  unconditional  elec- 
tiofi  tothe  same  ofllce  from  which  Judas  fell.    He  was 
a  '*  chosen"  vessel  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

ii.  The  second  kind  of  election  is  thatq/'coinmum' 
(See  or  6oi^«  of  people  to  emimetU  reHgiofu  priv%Uge»  to 
aeeonpliih,  through  their  means,  the  merciful  purpo- 
of  God  in  benefiting  other  nations.  This  was 
spplicable  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
"  Yon  only  have  I  chosen  of  all  the  families 
of  the  esrth."  **  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  sll  people 
that  ste  npon  the  fkee  of  the  earth."  This  fact  may 
ia  Vnt  BeoouBt  for  the  frequent  and  fiuniliar  use  of 
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the  terms  eUei,  ekoaem^  and  peeu&ar  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  the  apostles  are  writing  to  the  churches. 
This,  however,  does  not  explain  fhlly  the  reason  for 
the  use  of  these  terms.  The  abrogation  of  the  churdk- 
MkUe  of  the  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  an 
equality  with  Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  will  account 
for  the  adoption  of  this  phraseology.  The  reason  of 
their  peculiar  existence  as  a  nation  cessed  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  for  he  was  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  his  people  Isrsel. 
There  was  a  new  election  of  a  new  people  of  God,  to 
be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
descent,  but  by  feith  in  Christ ;  and  of  Gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  believers,  and  placed  on  an  equal  ground 
with  the  believing  Jews  (see  Rom.  xi).  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  what  is  the  import  of  the  '  calling' 
and  *  election'  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  It  was  not  the  calling  and 
the  electing  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  succeed  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  the  calling  and  the  electing  of  believ* 
ers  in  all  nations,  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached,  to  be  in  reality  what  the  Jews  typically, 
and  therefore  in  an  inferior  degree,  had  been — the  vis- 
ible Church  of  God,  *his  people,'  under  Christ  *the 
head ;'  with  an  authenticated  revelstion ;  with  an  ap- 
pointed ministry,  never  to  be  lost;  with  authorized 
worship;  with  holy  da3rs  and  festivals ;  with  instituted 
forms  of  initiation;  and  with  special  protection  and 
favor. 

Now  what  were  the  eflbcta  of  this  election  ?  (1.) 
Plainly  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jews  to  be  God's 
peculiar  people  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
Jew  individually,  nor  did  it  exclude  the  non-elect  Gen- 
tiles from  adequate  means  of  salvation ;  nay,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gentiles — to  restrain  idolatry  and  diflfuse  spiritual 
troth.  (2.)  As  to  the  election  of  the  Christisn  Church, 
it  does  not  infellibly  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  nor  does  it  conclude  anything 
against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still  exercised 
as  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church ;  nay,  the  very 
election  of  Christians  (who  are  the  **  salt"  of  the  earth) 
is  intended  to  bring  those  who  are  still  in  ^  the  world" 
to  Christ. 

This  collective  election  is  often  confounded  by  Cal- 
vinbts  with  personal  election.  This  is  especially  done 
in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  argument  in  Romans 
ix-xi.  But  a  just  exegesis  of  these  chapters  shows 
that  they  can  be  interpreted  only  of  collective  elec- 
tion, not  of  personal  election  (see  the  full  examin- 
stion  of  this  in  Watson,  Imtitutes,  ii,  812-325).  The 
apostle  does,  indeed,  treat  of  unconditional  election  in 
this  discourse,  but  it  is  of  unconditional  coUecHve  elec- 
tion. 

iii.  The  third  kind  Is  jwrfoao/  eledum  o/ ttuUriduait 
to  be  the  children  of  God,  Our  Lord  says,  ^  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world."  St.  Peter  says, "  Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  Then  elec- 
tion must  take  place  in  time,  and  roust  be  subsequent 
to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
**  calling"  goes  before  the  **  election,"  and  the  '*  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Christ"  before  that  ''  sanctifica- 
tion" through  which  they  become  **the  elect"  of  God. 
In  a  word,  "the  elect"  are  the  body  of  true  believers ; 
and  personal  election  into  the  family  of  God  is  through 
personal  faith.  All  who  truly  believe  are  elected; 
and  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  sent  have,  through  the 
grace  that  accompanies  it,  the  power  to  Iwlieve  placed 
within  their  reach ;  and  all  such  might,  therefore,  at- 
tain to  the  grace  of  personal  election.  The  doctrine 
of  personal  election  is  therefore  brought  down  to  its 
true  meaning.  Actual  election  cannot  be  eternal ;  for 
from  etemitv  the  elect  were  not  actuallv  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  and  from  eternity  they  could  not  be 
**  sanctified  unto  obedience,"     The  phrases  **  eternal 
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election*'  and  *^  eternal  decree  of  election"  can  there- 
fore mean  only  *'an  etsmal  pnrpoee"  to  elect,  a  pur- 
pose formed  in  eternity  to  chooee  and  sanctify  in  time 
'*by  the  Spirit  and  the  blood  of  Jesus."  But  when 
Calvinists  gruft  on  this  the  doctrine  that  God  hath 
from  eternity  chosen  in  Christ  unto  salvation  a  set 
number  of  men  (cert  im  quontndam  hommum  tnuUUudi- 
nem)  unto  holiness  and  eternal  life,  without  cause  or 
condition  except  his  arbitrary  will,  they  asaert  a  doc- 
trine not  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  lias  two 
parts :  (1)  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of 
men,  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished ;  (2)  this 
choice  is  unconditionaL  Let  us  consider  these  two 
points. 

a.  As  to  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  ofmen, 
it  is  allowed  by  Calvinists  that  they  have  no  express 
scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet.  And,  (1.)  As  to 
God's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
from  revelation,  and  that  declares  (a)  that  he  willeth 
all  men  to  be  saved ;  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  all ;  and  (c)  the  decree  of 
God  is,  **  He  that  belie veth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
lielieveth  not  shall  be  damned:"  and  if  God  be  un- 
changeable, this  must  hare  been  his  decree  from  all 
eternity :  (d)  if  the  fault  of  men's  destruction  lies  in 
tkemsehes,  then  the  number  of  the  elect  is  capable  of 
increcue  and  dimituUion.  (2.)  This  doctrine  necesearify 
carries  with  it  that  of  the  unconditional  reprobation  of 
all  mankind,  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  i.  e.  with  his 
love,  wisdom,  grace,  compassion,  justice,  or  sincerity; 
nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  God  is  no  retpect- 
er  ofpermms;  nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
^Jernal  iahatian  of  in/ants  f  nor,  finally,  with  the  prop- 
er end  of  punitive  justice,  which  is,  to  deter  men  from 
sin,  and  to  add  strength  to  the  law  of  God. 

b.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  that 
personal  election  is  unconditional.  (1.)  According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  GOd  is  constituted  on  the 
sole  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  faith  and  obedience,  which  manifestly  contradicts 
the  Word  of  God,  accordim;  to  which  Christ's  Church 
is  composed  not  merely  of  men,  as  Peter,  James,  and  ' 
John,  but  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  believing  and 
obeying;  while  all  who*' believe  not,"  and  obey  not, 
are  of  " the  world,"  not  of  "the  chosen."  (2.)  This 
doctrine  of  election  without  respect  to  fve^h  contradicts 
the  history  of  the  commsncement  and  first  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first  disciples  became  | 
such  by  believing;  and  before  baptism  men  were  re- 
quired to  believe,  so  that  their  actual  electi(Mi  had  re- 
spect to  faith.  (8.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  election  of  individuals  unto  &ith,  and  it  is 
in<x)nsistent  with  several  passages  which  speak  ex- 
pressly of  personal  election,  e.  g.  John  xv,  19;  1  Pet. 
1, 2 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  (4.)  There  is  another  class  of 
texts  in  which  the  term  election  occurs,  referring  to 
believers,  not  personally,  but  as  a  body  forming  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  texts,  containing  the  word 
election,  are  ingeniously  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election,  when  in 
fiict  they  do  not  contain  it.  Such  is  Eph.  i,  4, 5,  6. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  text,  it  might  be  shown  (a)  that 
if  personal  election  were  contained  in  it,  the  choice 
spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merely,  but  of  believing  men ; 
but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  personal 
election,  but  that  of  tho  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  con- 
stitute his  visible  Church  no  Ion>;er  upon  the  ground 
of  descent  from  Abraham,  but  on  that  nf faith  in  Christ. 
(5.)  Finally,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  has  no  stronger 
passage  to  lean  upon.  We  conclude  by  asking,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  (a)  Why  are  we  commanded  **to 
make  our  election  sure  ?"  (  b)  Where  does  Scripture 
tell  us  of  elect  unbelievers  Y  (c)  and  how  can  the  Spirit 
of  truth  convince  such  of  sin  and  danger,  when  they 
are,  in /act,  in  no  danger  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  made  by  Cal\'inists  to 


the  Arminian  doctrine  is  that  it  '*  subverts  grace  !*" 
How  ?  Because  "  it  is  not  an  act  of  grace  for  the  Most 
j  High  to  do  justice!"  Does  this  mean  that  God  can- 
'  not  be  at  once  gracious  and  just?  Grace,  in  thu  dis- 
cussion, is  not  opposed  to  God's  justice,  but  to  man's 
desert.  If,  indeed,  human  merit  alone  had  entered  into 
the  question,  the  race  would  have  ended  with  Adam ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that 
descendants  were  bom  to  him.  Under  that  covenant 
Grod  is  bound,  not,  indeed,  by  any  desert  of  man  (for 
that  would  preclude  grace),  but  by  his  own  £uthfnl- 
ness,  to  offer  salvation  in  Christ  to  all  who  fell  in 
Adam.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians ;  this,  too, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Gospel  system  is 
called  by  St.  Paul  the  *'  grace  of  God,  given  to  ua  in 
Christ  Jesus."  And  he  tells  us  that  *^the  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  (17  omrii- 
(HOQ  iraaiv  dvGpwiroiQ)  hath  appeared"  (Tit.  ii,  11) ; 
that  **  the  living  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  es- 
pecially those  that  believe'*  (1  Tim.  iv,  10);  that  ho 
*'will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  scheme,  **  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  This  BsXtipa  Bcjv 
is  his  determinate  counsel — a  decree  '*of  his  good 
pleasure.'*  **Kot,  however,  that  it  would  have  been 
consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and  leave 
it  to  perish ;  the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  a  suppo- 
sition. The  simple  meaning  is  that  no  external  neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  it,  and  that  it  was  his  free  grace, 
without  desert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man" 
(Knapp,  Th-ol.  §  88).  Were  God  bound,  Ay  amf  merit 
in  man^  to  restore  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power  to 
man,  there  would  be  no  grace  in  the  act.  But  God 
may  be  bound  by  the  perfections  of  his  own  character, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  human  salva- 
tion which  he  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  devised  and 
announced,  to  do  many  things  for  man,  which,  so  far 
as  the  recipient  is  concerned,  are  pure  acts  of  grace. 
The  Angustinian  doctrine  holds,  in  efibct,  that  God 
displays  his  mercy  in  saving  a  portion  of  mankind  by 
irresistible  gpnce,  and  in  "destroying  the  rest  by  the 
simple  rule  of  his  own  sovereignty.'*  The  Metho- 
dist doctrine  is  that  God,  of  his  boundless  philanthropy 
(^iXav9p(i»ir/a,  Tit.  iii,  4),  provides  means  for  the  sal- 
vation  of  the  whole  human  race,  gives  grace  to  enable 
each  man  to  appropriate  that  salvation  to  himself,  and 
destroys  none  but  those  who  wilfully  refuse  that  grace. 
The  former,  in  its  fatalistic  elements,  is  as  much  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed  as  of  Christ ;  the  latter  is  the 
ver}'  **  grace  of  the  Gospel."     See  Grace. 

III.  Other  Views  on  KUetion, — It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Angustinian  doctrine  has  been  held  by  many  of 
the  greatest  and  subtlest  intellects  from  Augustine's 
time  until  now.  It  has  a  sort  of  fascination,  especial- 
ly  for  masculine  and  vigorous  natures.  Is  not  the 
explanation  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such 
natures  find  ^*a  deep  peace  in  the  lielief  that  their  own 
greatest  efforts  are  not  really  efforts  at  all,  but  the 
natural  fhiits  of  a  divine  necessity ;  that  they  can  nei- 
ther fail  nor  succeed  so  long  as  they  oliey  impUcitlr, 
but  only  transmit  the  energies  and  register  the  decrees 
of  a  diviner  might  and  wisdom  ?  No  doubt  there  b  a 
great  fascination  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  almost 
obliterates  the  human  instrument  in  tiie  grandeur  of 
the  inevitable  purpose.  Calvinism  is  a  personal  and 
Christian  way  of  margin;?  the  individual  in  the  gran- 
deur of  a  universal  destiny"  {Spectator,  July  2,  1864^. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  tho  tendencies  of  mod- 
em thought  is  that  of  the  subversion  of  the  monU 
freedom  of  man  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doe* 
trine  that  physical  law  is  just  as  valid  in  the  moral 
world  as  in  the  material.  That  the  Calvinistic  doo* 
trine  tends  m  this  direction  cannot  be  denied.  And  thi  s 
tendency  is  doubtless  ono  of  the  grounds,  if  not  the 
chief  ji^round,  of  the  modem  reaction  against  Augus^ 
tinianism  among  spiritual  thinkers  (as  dtstingni^ed 
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from  mateiiaMats)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  TarioDS 
Kbemes  of  modified  AnguAtinianism  which  have  been 
lin^xned  within  the  theological  sphere  as  substitutes 
for  extreme  C«ilvinisra,  as  Baxterianism,  the  so-called 
iDodeiate  Calvinism  (q.  v.)  and  the  New-England  The- 
ology (q.  v.). 

1.  Dr.  Kevin  (Jfercenburgh  Review^  April,  1857,  not 
wnting  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view)  compares 
the  New-Testament  idea  of  election  with  the  Calvin- 
b^tic  as  follows:  **Are  the  references  to  the  idea  of 
election  in  the  New  Testament  such,  as  a  fceneral 
thing,  that  they  maj  be  fairly  constru^  in  the  known 
and  established  sense  of  the  Calvinistic  dogma;  or  are 
they  BO  circumstanced  and  conditioned  as  to  require 
plainly  a  different  interpretation  ?    On  this  point  there 
is  no  room  for  any  serious  doubt.     The  New-Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  election,  as  it  meets  us,  for  instance, 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  rules  continually  the 
thinking  and  writing  of  St.  Paul,  is  something  essen- 
tially different  ftom  the  doctrine  of  election  which  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  Calvin's  Institutes.     The 
proof  of  this  is  found  sufficiently  in  one  single  consid- 
eration.   The  Calvinistic  election  involves,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure,  the  full  salvation  at  last  of  all 
those  who  are  its  subjects ;  there  is  no  room  to  con- 
ceive of  their  coming  short  of  this  result  in  any  single 
in5tance,  made  certain  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
purpose  and  predetermination  in  the  divine  mind  fhmi 
sll  etemit}'.    Election  and  glorification,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  redemption,  are  so  indissolubly  bound 
together  that  they  may  be  considered  different  sides 
only  of  one  and  the  same  fiict.     The  'elect*  in  Cal- 
vin's sense  have  no  power  really  to  fall  from  grace, 
or  come  short  of  everlasting  life.     But,  plainly,  the 
'elect*  of  whom  the  New  Testament  speaks,  the  'chos- 
en and  called  of  God'  in  the  sense  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  are  not  supposed  to  possess  any  such  advan- 
tage; on  tbi;  contnry,  it  is  assumed  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  that  their  condition  carries  with  it^  in  the  present 
world,  no  prerogative  of  certain  ultimate  salvation 
whatever.     They  may  forget  that  they  were  purged 
from  their  old  sins,  lose  the  benefit  of  their  illumina- 
tioo,  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  draw  back  to 
everlasting  perdition.     They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
throw  away  the  opportunities  of  grace,  just  as  much 
as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  men  continually  to  waste  in 
like  manner  the  opportunities  of  mere  nature.     Their 
salvation  is,  after  all,  hypothetical,  and  suspended  upon 
conditions  in  themselves  which  are  really  liable  to  fail 
in  every  case,  and  which  with  many  do  eventually  fail 
in  faxX.    Hence  occasion  is  supposed  to  exist,  in  the 
sphere  of  this  election  itself,  for  all  sorts  of  exhorta- 
tion and  warning  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
having  the  object  of  engaging  them  to  '  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure.*    The  tenor  of  all  is, '  Walk 
worthy  of  your  vocation.     Only  such  as  endure  unto 
the  end  shall  be  saved.     So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.* 
Plainly,  we  repeat,  the  two  conceptions  are  not  the 
same.    The  difference  here  brought  into  view  is  such 
as  to  show  unanswerably  that  the  Calvinistic  dogma 
is  one  thing,  and  the  common  New-Testament  idea  of 
election  altogether  another.     The  Calvinistic  election 
terminates  on  the  absolute  salvation  of  its  subjects ; 
that  forms  the  precise  end  and  scope  of  it,  in  such 
soTt  that  there  is  no  room  to  conceive  of  its  failing  to 
reach  this  issue  in  any  single  case.     The  N.-T.  elor- 
tion,  as  it  enters  into  the  thinking  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
l*aal,  terminates  manifestly  on  a  state  or  condition 
short  of  absolute  salvation.     Whatever  the  distinction 
mar  involve,  for  those  who  are  its  subjects,  in  the  wry 
of  wring  grace,  it  does  not  reach  out  at  once  to  the 
foil  issue  of  eternal  life.     The  fact  it  serves  to  estab- 
lish and  make  certain  for  them  is  of  quite  another 
^|>sncter  and  kind  ;  it  sets  them  in  the  wa}-  of  salva- 
*Mtt,  but  it  does  «iot  make  their  salvation  sure.** 

IMaitenseo  {CkrisHtm  Dogmatica,  Edinb.  1866), 
•  modern  Lutboran  divuie,  remarks  that  Calvin  "  con- 


founds predestination  with  the  election  of  grace.  The 
separation  which  is  only  temporal  he  made  eternal,  be- 
cause he  laid  its  foundations  in  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God.  God,  according  to  him,  made  from  eternity  a 
twofold  election,  because  he  hath  foreappointed  certain 
persons  to  faith  and  to  blessedness,  and  certain  others 
to  unbelief  and  everlasting  dbmnation.  This  awful 
election  he  further  maintained  to  be  purely  uncondi* 
tional,  and  thus  he  mistook  the  true  relations  between 
the  divine  and  the  human.  .  .  .  From  Calvin's  point 
of  view  man  has  no  hutoiy — at  least  so  far  as  ki»torv 
includes  the  idea  of  a  temporal  and  free  life  in  which 
what  is  as  yet  undecided  will  be  decided ;  all  is  de- 
cided beforehand — existence,  life,  destiny.  .  .  .  The 
true  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  election  is  given  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  universal  grace  and  conditional 
decrees"  (§  206-210). 

.3.  Browne,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  his  E^pomtion  of  the 
Thirty^nB  Articles  (N.  Y.  1866,  8vo),  gives  a  pretty 
full  history*  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  maintains, 
in  substance,  the  theory  of  "ecclesiastical  election," 
viz.  that,  as  the  **  Jews  of  old  were  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple, so  now  is  the  Christian  Church ;  that  any  bap- 
tized member  of  the  Church  b  one  of  God*s  elect,  and 
that  this  election  is  from  God's  irrespective  and  un- 
searchable decree.  Here,  therefore,  election  is  to  bap* 
tismal  privileges,  not  to  final  glory ;  and  the  elect  are 
identical  with  the  baptized ;  and  the  '  election'  consti- 
tutes the  Church"  (p.  402).  His  conclusion,  from  an 
examination  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on 
the  question,  is,  "that  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us  concerns  his  will  and  purpose  to  gather  to* 
gether  in  Christ  a  Chnrch  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  to  this  Church,  and  to  every  individual  mem()er  of 
it,  he  gives  the  means  of  salvation.  That  salvation, 
if  attained,  will  be  wholly  due  to  the  favor  of  God, 
which  first  chooses  the  elect  soul  to  the  blessings  of 
the  baptismal  covenant,  and  afterwards  endues  it  with 
power  to  live  the  life  of  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proffered  salvation  be  forfeited,  it  will  be  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  faults  and  wickedness  of  him  that  rejects 
it.  Much  is  said  in  Scripture  of  God's  will  that  all 
shall  be  saved,  and  of  Christ's  death  as  sufficient  for 
all  men ;  and  we  hear  of  none  shut  out  from  salvation 
but  for  their  own  faults  and  demerits.  More  than 
this  cannot  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
for  it  appears  most  probable  that  what  we  learn  there 
concerns  only  predestination  to  grace,  there  being  no 
revelation  concerning  predestination  to  glory"  (p.  442). 
See  also,  for  views  somewhat  similar,  Faber,  Primitiw 
Doctrine  ofEUetUm  (New  York,  1840, 8vo) ;  Fry,  Essay 
on  Election  (Lond.  1864).  For  the  further  literature, 
see  ARMLiif lANisM ;  Predestination. 

Election  of  Pope.  See  Cardinals  ;  Con- 
clave;  Pope. 

Xa-elo'be-l8'ra81  (Hebrew  El  EUAey'  TisraiV, 
ix^te7  ^ri\>H,  \i^=Mighttf  One,  God  of  Israel;  Sept. 
6  ^toc  lapaifX ;  Vulg.  Fortissimus  Deus  Israel)^  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erect- 
ed facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of  culti- 
vated land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and 
which  he  afterwards  purchased  fiom  the  Bene-Hamor 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  20).  This  compound  term  designates 
God  as  the  being  who  can  do  whatever  seems  good  to 
him,  and  who.  in  the  recent  experience  of  Jacob,  had 
peculiarly  manifested  his  power  in  overcoming  the 
deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby  averting  the 
most  alarming  evil  which  Jacob  had  ever  been  aillcd 
to  encounter.     See  Jacob. 

ElementB  (trroixiia^.  The  etymon  both  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Greek  word  conveys  their  primary  meaning : 
thu.«,  elements,  from  ''elements,*'  tk^  aUmaUa  from 
which  things  are  m.de,  and  oTotxtloi,  ftom  <rT(ixf*>t  "to 
go  up  by  steps" — the ^rii  principles  whence  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  things  {nToiyortrt)  proceed  in  order.  It 
seems  to  have  been  boli'^ved,  from  a  very  early  period, 
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that  all  tx)die8  consist  of  certain  first,  specific  iogredl- 
ents  (trroix^ia),  into  which  they  are  all  resolvable, 
although  (UflTerent  opinions  prevailed  respecting  the 
uomber  and  nature  of  these  priinarj*  constituents  of 
things.  Hesychius  explains  oroi^cia  by  irv/o,  i;duip, 
yfjf  Kal  dtfpf  a<p'  itv  rd  awfiara — fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air,  of  which  bodies  are  formed.  This,  which  is  the 
simplest,  may  be  called  the  primary  sense  of  the  word. 
A  secondary  use  of  the  word  relates  to  the  organisod 
parts  of  which  anything  is  framed,  as  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (Hesychius  gives  also  yptififiard),  these  be- 
ing the  elements  of  words ;  also  the  elements,  rudi- 
ments, or  first  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

The  word  occurs  in  its  primary  sense.  Wis.  vii,  17, 
(rvtrraniv  kov/jlov  xai  evkpytiav  (Troix««wv,  "the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  the  operation  of  the  ele- 
ments ;*'  also  xix,  18.  It  is  used  in  the  tame  teiue^  2 
Pet.  iii,  10,  ffTotXf^ft  dk  Kavtrovfiiva  \v9/j<Tovraif  and 
ver.  12,  rj^icsrai,  "  the  elements  burning  will  be  dis- 
solved and  melted.*'  The  Jews,  in  Peter's  time,  spoke 
of  four  elements  (Josephus,  A  wt,  iii,  7,  7).  ' 

The  word  occurs  in  a  »tcondary  sense  in  Gal.  iv,  8-9, 
rd.  ffTotxeia  rov  KOfTfiov,  "  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  the  world,"  which  the  apostle  calls  d<r9fvii  xai  vrut- 
xA  arotxtia,  "  weak  and  poor  elements."  He  intro- 
duces the  word  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  comparison 
of  the  law  to  a  pedagogue  (iii,  24),  and  of  persons  under 
it  to  children  under  tutors ;  and  by  the  elements  or 
rwUmeate  of  the  world  he  evidently  means  that  state 
of  religious  knowledge  which  had  sulmisted  in  the 
world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  Christ ;  the 
weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jews,  may  be  seen  in 
Heb.  vii,  18, 19 ;  z,  1 ;  and  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  pcuaim,  '*  The  elements  of  the 
world"  occurs  again.  Col.  ii,  8-20,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
appears  from  the  various  allusions  both  to  the  terms 
used  in  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
Judaizers  in  the  subsequent  verses ;  the  phrase  being 
possibly  suggested  to  the  apostle  by  his  previous  use 
of  it  to  the  Galatians.  The  word  aroixtia^  in  Heb.  v, 
12,  is  restricted,  by  the  addition  ru»v  \oyiutv  rov  BfoC, 
to  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  (see  Rosenmilller  and 
Benson  on  the  passages). 

1 1.  In  ike  SacramerUt. — The  materials  used  in  the 
sacraments  are  called  the  elements.  Water  is  the  ele- 
ment of  baptism,  bread  and  wine  are  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist.  *'This  use  of  the  word  *  elements' 
(jTToixtia)  sprung  from  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
divines,  and  evidently  had  reference  to  the  change 
supposed  to  take  place  after  consecration.  The  Church 
of  England  has  discarded  the  term  in  her  services,  and 
has  introduced  instead  the  word  *  creatures'  (*  These 
thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine')  in  the  communion 
service,  though  ttke  word  *  elements'  is  found  in  one 
of  the  rubrics  of  that  office"  (Eden).  "  In  all  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  of  which  the  people  were  partakers, 
the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast  were  first  made 
God's  by  a  pious  oblation,  and  then  afterwards  eaten 
by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as  God's  pro- 
visions, who,  by  thus  entertaining  them  at  his  own 
table,  declared  himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  cov- 
enant with  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  he  instituted  the  new  sacrament  of  his  own  body 
and  blood,  first  gave  thanks  and  Ijlessed  the  elements 
— ^that  is,  offered  them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of  the  crea- 
tures, as  the  most  ancient  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage ;  who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  holy  Eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
for  the  communion  to  God  upon  the  altar  by  this  or 
some  short  ejaculation :  *  Lord,  we  offer  thoe  thine  own 
out  of  what  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us* "  (Bishop 
Patrick,  cited  by  Hook,  Church  DicHanary^  s.  v.). 

Elem-Recho'kim.    Sec  Jokath-Elem-Rkcho- 

KIM. 

B'leph  (Heb.  with  the  art.  horE'teph,  Cj^fijn,  Vulg. 
ElepK)^  one  of  the  second  group  of  towns  allotted  to 


Benjamin,  and  named  between  Zelah  and  Jernsaleo 
(Josh,  xviii,  28).  It  is  possibly  the  ruined  site  mark- 
ed as  Katamon  on  Van  de  Velde's  **  Map  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Jerusalem,"  about  one  mile  S.W.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Sept.  unites  the  preceding  name  with  this, 
under  ^he  compound  form  Xri\a\i<p  (Vat.  MS.  2<Xc- 
Kcip),  and  accordingly  assigns  only  thirteen  (StKarpfXt) 
cities  to  this  group.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (in  theu- 
Onomoiticony  s.  v.)  mention  Sela  (SeXa,  ^vX^c  B<vca- 
fiiv)  as  distinct  from  Eleph.  The  Peshito  strangely 
renders  the  name  as  Gebira,  From  the  occasional  ui^e 
of  V\^H  in  the  bucolic  sense  of  '*ox,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  "  Eleph  and  its  villages"  was  a  pastoral 
district.  The  extremely  frequent  numerical  sense, 
however,  of  Tj^K,  a  thousand^  points  rather  to  the pnp. 
uUnuneu  of  these  towns,  which  lay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  Schultens  (^Prov.  Sohm.  il,  17) 
refers  to  the  Arabic  alcgoh^  "union,"  in  illustration  of 
both  the  numerical  and  the  domestic  sense  of  the  Heb. 
root.  (See  further  Bleier,  Heh.  [V.  w.  b.  p.  879.)  Si- 
monis  (in  his  Onomasiiconj  p.  141)  refers  to  the  name 
of  the  ('ilician  town  MvpiavSpog  in  illustration,  and  to 
Deut  i,  11 ;  Psa.  xci,  7,  etc.,  for  an  indefinite  use  of 
7|bK,  to  designate  a  greai  nutUiiude.  Filrst,  in  his 
HebriHsches  Wdrterb,  (i,  91,  98),  finds  in  Zecb.  ix,  7 
another  mention  of  our  town  Eleph,  under  the  form 
7]^bK  or  wj^df;,  AUuph;  which,  like  Jebusij  he  makes  a 
frontier  city  belonging  to  Benjamin  and  Judah«  He 
quotes  from  Jephet  (or  Jefet  ben-Ali),  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  10th  century, 
a  statement  that  the  words  of  Josh,  xviii,  28,  jbx 
*^C;,si2'^n  7]l?Kn,  are,  in  fact,  the  designation  of  but  a 

single  city — or  still  less,  apparently,  than  even  that, 
for  he  further  quotes  Jefet  as  saying  that  in  his  time  a 
vHird  of  Jerusalem  bore  that  aggregate  name,  in  which 
was  the  sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  We  reject  this  view 
as  not  only  doing  violence  to  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  group  of  cities  given  in  Josh,  xviii,  28,  bat  as 
disturbing  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Zech.  iz,  7  (see 
Hengstenberg,  Christologg,  iii,  892-894).  The  phrase 
rrisirr^a  rt&f;  (tribe-prince  in  Judah)t  used  by  the 
prophet  in  tliis  passage,  is  by  him  repeated  twice  (see 
Zech.  xii,  5,  6).  In  the  Pentateuch  and  1  Chron.  the 
same  noun,  D^X,  in  the  plural,  designates  the  chief- 
tains or  "dukes"  of  Edom.  For  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  phrase,  as  indicating  the  genuineness  of 
the  passages  in  Zechariah,  see  also  Hengstenberg,  iv, 
67,  note. 

Elephant  (^Xc^ac)  do«>  not  occur  in  the  text  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  A.  Y.,  except  in  the  adj. 
£X(0at^(voc,*^  of  ivory,"  Rev.  xviii,  12.  But  the  an- 
imal is  believed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  D*^2il~91S^ 
elephant's  tooth,  i.  e.  •*  ivory,"  1  Kings  x,  22;  2  Chrnn. 
ix,  21.  See  Ivory.  Some  have  also  regarded  it  as 
identical  with  the  Behemoth  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  margin 
of  Job  xl,  15.  Elephants,  however,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees  as  be- 
ing used  in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were 
used  in  battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to 
fight,  is  described  in  1  Mace.  vi.  The  essential  sylla- 
ble of  the  Greek  (and  modem)  name  seems  to  lie  de- 
rived from  that  which  all  the  nations  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Asia  have  for  many  ages  generally  used,  name- 
ly, ^,/*ef/,/>Aee/,  phil,  P'^B ;  for  we  find  it  in  the  Chal- 
deo  (S<Vp,  pila',  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  1722),  Syp- 
iac,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  extending  to  the 
east  far  beyond  the  Ganges,  where,  nevertheless.  In 
the  indigenous  tongues,  onet,  waranam,  and  hatti  are 
existing  names.  See  Cassel,  De  variis  eleph.  denonti- 
naU,  in  the  Symbol,  lit,  Brem.  I,  i,  186  sq. ;  Zeitschr.J', 
Kunde  des  Aforgenl.  IV,  i,  12  sq. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  were  anciently 
employed  in  battles,  originally  in  India  (Aristotle, 
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JiM.tz,I;  Pllnv,  vl,39!  Siitn,  Amim.  x.m.  6,  H; 
coinp.  KitUr,  Jirdk.  t,  90S  >qOi  *hera  they  are  com- 
moalr  stronger  «nd  mors  sa^piciDiu  thui  In  Africa 
'Oiod.  Sic.ii,iei  Pliny,  vi,  22;  Pliiloatr.  Apol.  ii.lSi 
Caitim.  vili,  9.  IT;  S.UAn,  Anim.  xii,  lb;  yet  He 
Herod,  iv,  191 ;  comp.  Burmelater,  in  the  l/aU,  Uncycl, 
xzxiii,  2G6sq.)j  nextJD  PenU(*ltboa)(ban1yiDdirect- 
l_r  before  Che  time*  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  Akx.  Hi,  II, 
6);  later  alw  in  AsU  Minor  and  even  In  the  W«t  (Flor. 
i,  18;  Lit;,  zzxi,  S6j  iu*ii,  40;  xzzviii,  SB;  Hit- 
tiiu,  jBtf .  A/r.  xlTiil,  8G ;  Pliny,  vlii,  G ;  Veget.  MB. 
iii,  !4;  oomp.  Paasaniaa,  i,  12,  4);  and  the  Muccabeea 
had  to  contend  with  luch  trained  elephant*  in  the  Syr- 
ian armiea  of  Uie  Selencida  (camp.  PlnUrch,  Demtlr. 
sxviil  Kj.i  Appian,  Jrjr,46:  Polybiia,  li,  32)  n  Im 
mense  namben  (comp.  Llry,  Kxxvii,  39;  Pliny  vi, 
ii ;  Polybins,  v,  58).  Militai;  elephant*  were  acciu- 
tomed  to  cairy  on  their  back!  *  wooden  tower  (Pi  ny 
viii,T;  Pbilntr.  Apoll.  ii,  G;  JuTenal,  xii,  110  LIti 
xiiTii,  40),  in  obich  were  a  number  of  wldien  (foar 
in  the  Syrian  army  of  Antlochna  the  Great,  aecordln); 
(o  Lii7, 1,  c ;  according  to  Pbilostr.  Apoll.  il,  12  alHiu' 
Ian  to  llftaen  ;  ia  India  oniy  three,  flian,  ^iiun  x\  i 
19 ;  comp.  Pliny,  I.  c. ;  certainly  not  thirty-two  aa  i 
■lated  in  1  Mncc.  t1,  37  :  in  modern  India  only  four  or 
five  perHinB  are  placed  in  the  elephant-tower,  Munro 
Hitt.  of  War  *■  EaU  IniSa,  p.  91  [comp.  Schlegel  Imd 
BiiL  I,  ii,  176;  BocharC,  i,  2<»;  and  ue  WemidDri; 
Btjide  Marc.  p.  119  aq.].  although  an  elephant  can 
eaiily  travel  with  4000  ponnda  on  big  back}  i  and  their 
courage  waa  artiflciallj  stimulated  tiy  wine  (flian, 
ilivHL  xiii,  B;  on  the  fondneu  of  theae  animala  for 
qiirilnoaa  drinki,  see  Thevcnot,  Vo^agt,  iii.  69).  Thia 
iilostratH  8  Kacc.  t,  2;  abo  1  tiacc.  vi,  34.  Each 
«]uipped  elephant  was  anrroonded  in  battle  by  more 
thin  a  hundred  lohllens  to  protect  him  on  the  tide  (1 
Matt  vi,  35  nq.),  and  thus  were  theH  animals  conve- 
nieotly  djatnbuted  ali'ng  the  whole  line  (]  Hicc.  vi, 
35 :  comp.  Livy,  xxxvil,  40 ;  Curtioa,  viii,  12,  7).  Oc- 
euinnally,  however,  the  elephant,  becoming  frighten- 
ed, did  hi*  maater  more  harm  than  the  enemy  (Curliua, 
iii.  13,  15;  viii.  14,  16;  ii,  2,  20).  The  driver  of  a 
airtf^  aniMd  elephant  w«*  called 'Ivfof,  i- e.  an  Indian 
(1  Uace.Vi,  37).  while  the  commander  of  a  battalion 
of  luch  waa  a^led  »A(^»Tdp)iICi  ■"  elpphartarcli  (2 
Uacc  xiv,  12 ;  3  Uacc.  v,  4).  See  generally  Bnchart, 
msm.  i,  233  iq.  1  Schlegel,  ladixKit  BihUoArk.  I,  ii, 
129  sq. ;  Armandi,  Hitioirt  miiUairt  da  ^Uphantt  (Par. 
MU);  Oken,  LArb.  dtr  Naturyrtck.  Ill,  ii,  783  sq. ; 
Tavemier,  Voytgt,  ii,  72  iq. ;  Phil.  a.  S.  TriniUte, 
ReiiOutir.  p.  386  iq. ;  fig.  in  Schreber'*  SSugethitn, 
vi,  pi.  317. 

The  elephant'*  tneki,  growing  tmra  the  upper  jaw 
(Ariatotle,  .:4ihb.  ii,  4;  ^llan,  .,4iHin.  xi,  37),  which 

Jaut.lv,  31;  vii,2;  xl.  37;  PaoMn.  T,  12, 1;  Plinyi 
viu,  4;  zviii,  1;  Philoetr.  Apoll,  ii,  13;  perhapa  the 
73  TVlJ^p  of  Eiek.  xxvii,  16 ;  comp.  I.udolf,  Hut. 
^&laepX  10,  29;  but  tee  Hivemick,  in  loc.)  or  ivori- 
p'=.TJ^,  or  .imply  13 ;  comp.  Pott,  in  the  ZtiUehr.  ■ 
f.  MargaL  IV,  i,  13  tq.),  much  earlier  known  in  A»ia  . 
Minor  and  Europe  than  the  animal  itaelf,  were  naed  I 
by  the  Hebrewi  from  the  time  of  Solomon  for  oma- ! 
mrnting  (ornlaving,  Pliny,  xvi.  84)  famitDre  (egpe- 1 
rially  tbe  divan,  Amoa  vi,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  \\,  478  :-l  I 
Kln^  X,  IS;  ApnleJ.  JfrtoM.  U,  p.  37,  ed.  Bip.)  and  i 
ehuiben(lKini{SXX,  39i  Amoa  ill,  15;  Paa-xlv,  9; 
imp.  Homer,  Odgu.  iv,  78 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  47 ;  Paown. 
i.Il,i:  Petron,  135;  Horace,  (W.  11.18,1;  Lucan,  x, 
113;  Hirodlan,  Iv,  2,  8;  .£liaD,  Var.  HIM.  iii,  39; 
Avia.  1200),  alao  weapons  (Cartlua,  viii,  6. 1).  I.ike- 
J^  ntsslt  and  image*  of  the  gods  (Pauaan.  v,  12, 1 ; 
■i.  17, 4;  Virgil,  Gtarg,  i,  480 ;  Pliny,  xxxvi,  4 ;  comp.  I 
Hetnuim,  AJ  Laeum.  eotrnb.  hut.  p,  308)  were  con-  ' 
•nwud  af  it  (Rev.  xiiil,  12) :  while  the  TyrUn..  who  | 
di^pwed  of  irocy  aa  u  article  of  commeice  (Ezek.  i 


ivory.     For  the 

ciently  held,  and  its  various  uses  among  the  Greek* 
and  Komana,  tee  Heyoe,  AMiquar.  Auf:  II,  149  tq. 
(also  In  ihe  JVoir.  ammmlaU.  Hoc.  GoOting.  I,  ii,  96 
sq.);  Schlegel,  aj  tup.  p.  137  tq. ;  Kype,  Ohtervt.  ii, 
461  »q. ;  Utiller,  ArrMoL  p.  418  »q. ;  Bfittiger,  .,4r- 
dtaol.  Awieat.  i,  108  sq.  Solomon  brought  it  by  sea 
from  Ophir  (I  king*  x,  32 )  comp.  ver.  11). 


The  animals  of  thia  genus  eonsitt  at  present  of  two 
very  dittinct  apeciet.  one  a  native  of  Southern  Asia, 
ones  spread  considerably  to  the  westward  of  Ihe  Up- 
per Indus,  and  the  other  occupying  southern  and  mid. 
die  Africa  to  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara.  Inafntnii 
state,  however,  there  are  six  mare  specie*  clearly  dis- 
tin);uished.  The  elephant  is  Che  larKeat  of  all  lerrch 
trial  animals,  sometimes  Bttalniag  above  eleven  feet 
of  vertical  height  at  tbe  shoulders,  and  weighing  from 
Ave  to  seven  thousand  pound*;  he  it  of  a  black  or 
slaty-ash  color,  and  almost  destitata  of  hair.  The 
bead,  which  it  proportionably  large,  1*  provided  with 
two  broad  penclnious  ears,  particularly  In  those  of  the 
AMon  *peciet,  which  are  occationally  six  feet  in 
length.  This  species  has  also  two  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  Jaw,  both  above  and  below,  and  only  three 
toe-naila  on  each  of  Ihe  hind  feet,  wherea*  the  Asiatic 
tpecies  is  provided  with  only  one  tooth  on  each  side 
above  and  below,  and,  though  both  have  tusks  or  de- 
fences, the  last  mentioned  hat  them  confined  solely  to 
the  males ;  thej  are  never  of  more  than  70  pounds  in 
we!i;ht,  often  much  lest,  and  in  some  breeds  even  to. 
tally  wanting ;  while  in  tha  African  both  sexes  are 

known  seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above  150 
ponnds  each.  Tbe  forehead  of  the  African  is  low, 
(hat  of  the  Asiatic  high  ;  in  both  the  eyes  are  compar- 
it  expression,  and  on 


■a  porei 


iddis- 


the  tail  i*  long,  hanging  nearly  to  tl 
tichous  at  the  end.  But  the  mo^t  remarkable  organ 
of  the  elephant,  that  which  equally  enalilet  the  animal 
to  reach  tbe  ground  and  to  grasp  lirenchet  of  trees  at 
a  considerable  height,  la  the  prohovit  or  trunk — a 
cylindrical  elastic  instrument,  in  ordinary  condition 

to  two  thirds  of  Its  nsu'il  lenirth,  and  exU'nsile  to  one 
third  beyond  it;  provided  with  nearly  4000  munclcs 
crossing  each  other  in  puch  a  manner  Uist  the  proboi^ 
d*  is  tlexilile  in  every  direction,  and  «i  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  a*  tn  render  the  organ  one  of  the 
mai>t  delicata  in  nature.  Within  is  the  double  canal 
of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  terminal  opening  a  finaer- 
like  process,  with  which  the  animal  can  Mice  op  very 
minute  objects  and  grasp  otiiers,  even  to  a  writing 
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pen,  and  mark  paper  with  it.  By  means  of  the  pro- 
boscis the  elephant  has  a  power  of  suction  capable  of 
raising  nearly  200  pounds'  weight ;  and  with  this  in- 
strument he  gathers  food  from  trees  and  from  the 
earth,  draws  up  drink  to  squirt  it  down  his  throat, 
draws  corks,  unties  small  knots,  and  performs  num- 
berless other  minute  operations;  and,  if  necessary, 
tears  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in 
'liameter  with  no  less  dexterity  than  strength.  The 
gait  of  an  elephant  is  an  enormous  stride,  performed 
with  his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and  sufficiently  rap- 
id to  require  brisk  galloping  on  horseback  to  outstrip 
him.  Elephahts  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive 
animals;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready  to 
help  each  other ;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains,  but  more 
inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded  mountain  glens ; 
at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit  the  more  arid  wastes, 
but  fbnd  of  rivers  and  poob,  where  they  wallow  in 
mud  and  water  among  reeds  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  They  are  most  assuredly  more  sagacious  than 
observers,  who,  from  a  few  visits  to  menageries,  com- 
pare them  with  dogs,  are  able  to  appreciate,  for  on  this 
question  we  must  take  into  account,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  physical  advantages  of  the  proboscis  added  to  the 
individual  experience  gained  by  an  animal  slow  in 
growth,  and  pf  a  longevi^  exceeding  a  century,  but 
still  placed  in  contact  with  man  after  a  birth  free  in 
every  sense,  where  his  powers  expand  without  human 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dogs  are  the  off- 
spring of  an  immense  number  of  generations,  all  fash- 
ioned to  the  will  of  a  master,  and  consequently  with 
innate  dispositions  to  acquire  a  certain  education.  In 
Griffith's  Curier  are  found  several  anecdotes  illustra- 
ting the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  to  which  we  shall  add 
only  a  single  one,  related  by  the  late  Captain  Ilobson, 
R.N.,  as  observed  by  himself  at  Travancore,  where 
several  of  these  animals  were  employed  in  stacking 
teak-timber  balk.  Thej'  had  scarcely  any  human  aid 
or  direction,  but  each  beam  being  successively  noosed 
and  slung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one  end 
up,  contrived  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely  watching 
when,  being  poised  by  its  own  weight,  the  lower  end 
would  rise,  and  then,  placing  their  foreheads  against 
the  butt  end,  they  pushed  it  even  on  the  stack ;  the 
sling  they  unfastened  and  carried  back  to  have  it  fit- 
ted again.  In  a  wild  state  no  other  animal  has  the 
sagacity  to  break  off  a  leafy  branch,  hold  it  as  a  fan, 
and  use  it  as  a  brush  to  drive  away  flies. 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrying  the  head  higher,  has 
more  dignity  of  appearance,  and  is  believed  to  have 
more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the  African,  which, 
however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight  or  bulk,  and  has 
never  been  in  the  hands  of  such  experienced  managers 
as  the  Indian  mohauts  are,  who  have  acquired  such 
deep  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  beasts  that 
they  make  them  submit  to  almost  incredible  opera- 
tions ;  such,  for  example,  as  suffering  patiently  the 
extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a  kind  of  chis- 
el and  mallet  being  the  instruments  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Elephants  walk  under  water  as  long  as  the  end 
of  the  proboscis  can  remain  above  the  surface,  but  when 
in  greater  depth  they  float  with  the  head  and  back  only 
about  a  foot  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  they* swim 
across  the  broadest  streams,  and  guide  themselves  by 
the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  reach  footing  to  look 
about  them  and  land.  Thev  are  stead v,  assiduous 
workmen  in  many  laborious  txu«ks.  often  using  discre- 
tion when  they  require  some  dexterity  and  attention 
in  the  performance.  Good  will  is  all  man  can  trust  to 
in  directing  them,  for  correction  cannot  l)e  enforced 
beyond  their  patience;  but  flattery,  good  treatment, 
kind  words,  promises,  and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear 
of  finery,  have  the  desired  effect.  In  history  they  ap- 
pear most  conspicuous  as  formidable  elements  of  battle. 
From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained  for  war  by 
the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  aid  they  no  doul  t 
acquired  and  long  held  possession  of  several  regions  of 


High  Asia  westward  of  the  Indus.  They  are  noticed 
in  the  ancient  Mahabarata.  According  to  Sauti,  the 
relative  force  of  elephants  in  an  aktheauhim,  or  great 
army  corps,  was  one  to  each  chariot  of  war,  three  horse- 
men, and  five  foot  soldiers,  or,  rather,  archers  mounted 
on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defensible  kotedah — in 
the  West  denominated  a  castle.  Thus  one  armed  ele- 
phant, one  chariot,  and  three  horsemen,  formed  apa<ft 
or  squad  of  at  most  eleven  men,  and,  if  there  were  oth- 
er bodies  of  infantry  in  the  army,  they  are  unnoticed. 
This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  India, 
which  furnished  the  elephants  and  the  model  of  arm- 
ing them,  there  were  only  four  or  five  archers,  with  or 
without  the  mohaut  or  driver,  and  that,  consequently, 
when  the  successors  of  Alexander  introduced  them  in 
their  wars  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  even  Italy,  they  could 
not  be  encumbered  more  than  perhaps  momentarily 
with  one  or  two  additional  persons  before  a  charge ; 
for  the  weight  carried  by  a  war-elephant  is  less  than 
that  of  one  used  for  burden,  which  seldom  equals  2000 
pounds.  In  order  to  ascend  his  back  when  suddenly 
required,  the  animal  will  hold  out  one  of  his  hind  legs 
horizontally,  allowing  a  person  to  step  upon  it  until  he 
has  grasped  the  crupper  and  crept  up.  In  the  West, 
where  they  were  considered  for  a  time  of  great  impor> 
tance,  no  doubt  the  squad  or  escort  was  more  consid- 
erable than  in  the  East,  and  may  have  amounted  to 
thirty-two  foot-soldiers,  the  number  given,  by  some 
mistake,  as  if  actually  mounted,  in  1  Mace,  vi,  37. 
Although  red  colors  are  offensive  to  many  animals,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  mulberry-juice  or 
grapes  must  have  been  intended  as  an  excitement  to 
their  taste,  for  they  are  all  fond  of  fruit.  Wine,  so  as 
to  cause  an  approach  to  intoxication,  would  render 
them  ungovernable,  and  more  dangerous  than  when 
in  a  state  of  fear.  They  do  not  require  stimulants  to 
urge  them  on  in  a  modern  battle,  with  all  its  flashes 
of  fire,  smoke,  and  explosion  ;  and  red  colors  usually 
employed  for  their  trappings  produce  more  of  a  satis- 
factory feeling  than  rage.  Judicious  and  long-con- 
tinued training  is  the  only  good  remedy  against  sud- 
den surprises  caused  by  ol<jects  not  yet  examined  by 
their  acutely-judging  senses,  or  connected  with  former 
scenes  of  danger,  which  are  alone  apt  to  make  them 
turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  disciplined  steadiness  of 
well-armed  ranks  frightened  them  by  their  novelty 
more  than  the  shouts  of  Macedonian  thousands,  which 
must  have  been  feeble  in  the  ears  of  elephants  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  made  the  exper- 
iment of  training  African  elephants  in  imitation  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  they  are  noticed  in  their  army 
only  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  and,  from  what  appears 
of  the  mode  of  managing  them,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  already  noticed,  that  they  were  never  so  thor- 
oughly suMued  as  the  Indian  elephants  (see  Penny 
Cyckpadia^  s.  v.). 

EleuBinian  MyBteries,  the  sacred  rites  with 
which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres  was  celelrated  ct 
Eleusis,  a  town  in  Attica,  situated  to  the  north-west 
of  Athens,  and  opposite  the  island  of  S«ilamis.  They 
were  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerated  mysteries 
of  Greece,  and  were  probably  at  first  a  national  and 
harvest  festival  instituted  to  thank  Demeter  for  the 
gift  of  fruit,  to  remember  the  barbaric  times  preceding 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  to  rejoice  at  the 
progress  made  since.  Both  the  founder  of  the  myste- 
ries and  the  time  of  their  foundation  are  unknown.  It 
is  probable  that  the  first  foundation  of  them  was  laid 
by  Thracians,  who  from  Bceotia  spread  over  Western 
Attica ;  and  that  they  were  farther  developed  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  especially  at  the  tin:e  of  the 
PiFistratide.  The  place  in  which  they  were  celebra- 
ted was  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  a  spacious, 
almost  quadratic  structure,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  architect  Iktinos,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
double  vestibule  (jmibdot).     At  the  time  when  Her- 
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scles  came  to  Athens  to  be  initiated  into  the  mTSteries 
it  was  not  yet  permitted  to  admit  any  foireign  Greek. 
In  order  not  to  violate  the  traditional  Iawb,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  offend  the  great  hero,  who  was  not 
less  feared  than  venerated,  the  leaser  mysteries  were 
transferred  to  Agrae,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  and  with 
them  Heracles  had  to  be  content.    From  this  time  the 
lesser  mysteries  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  great- 
er.   The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  was  preceded 
by  some  devotional  exercises,  sacred  rites,  and  sym- 
bolic actions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  divert  the 
candidates  for  initiation  for  a  time  from  the  world,  its 
pleasures  and  occupations,  and  to  bring  about  in  them 
a  change  of  mind,  and  a  longing  for  the  disclosures  to 
be  made  to  them.     Between  initiation  into  the  lesser 
and  initiation  into  the  greater  one  year  had  to  elapse. 
The  lesser  were  celebrated  from  the  19th  to  the  *ilst 
of  the  month  Anthesterion  (beginning  of  April) ;  the 
greater  one,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  celebrated 
from  the  16th  to  the  25th  of  Boddromion  (beginning 
of  October).     *^  On  the  first  day  (called  affurmos^  the 
assembling),  the  neophytes,  already  initiated  at  the 
preparatoiT  festival,  met,  and  were  instructed  in  their 
sacred  duties.     On   the  second  day  (called  Halad^, 
mystsB,  To  the  aea,  ye  ifdtiated!),  they  purified  them- 
selves by  washing  in  the  sea.     On  the  third  day,  sac- 
rifices, comprising,  among  other  thingi>,  the  muUet- 
lish,  and  cakes  made  of  barley  from  the  Rharian  plain, 
were  oflereti  with  special  rites.     The  fourth  day  was 
(levotnl  to  the  procession  of  the  sacred  basket  of  Ceres 
(the  Kalathion).     This  basket — containing  (wmegran- 
ate$,  salt,  poppy  seeds,  etc.,  and  followed  by  bands  of 
women  carrying  smaller  baskets  similarly  filled — was 
drawn  in  a  consecrated  cart  through  the  streets,  amid 
shoots  of '  Hail,  Ceres !'  from  the  onlookers.    The  fifth 
dir  was  known  as  the  'day  of  the  torches,'  and  was 
thought  to  symlM>lize  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  quest 
cf  her  daughter.     On  it  the  mystie,  led  by  the  *  dadu- 
chus/  the  torc4-6earer,  walked  two  by  two  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  and  seem  to  have  spent  the  night 
there.    The  sixth  day,  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the 
!ion  of  Ceres,  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast     On  that 
div  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  borne  in  pomp  along  the 
i'scred  way  from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
where  the  votaries  spent  the  ni;^ht,  and  were  initiated 
in  the  last  mysteries.     Till  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
In^  they  had  been  only  mysttr;  but  on  the  ni^ht  of 
the  sixth  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermost 
sinctoaiy  of  the  temple,  and,  from  being  allowed  to 
behold  the  sacred  things,  became  entitled  to  be  called 
'epoptc,'  or  'epbori,'  i.  e.  apectaton^  or  cofUemplaiors. 
They  were  once  more  purified,  and  repeated  their 
original  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  imposing  and  awful 
ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  is  believed,  the 
forms  of  modem  free-masonry.     On  the  seventh  day 
the  votaries  returned  to  Athens  with  mirth  and  music, 
halting  f«r  a  while  on  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus, 
and  exercising  their  wit  and  satire  against  the  specta- 
tors.   The  eighth  day  was  called  EpiUauria,  and  was 
)«Uevedto  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of 
the  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  attend  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  sixth 
•lay.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  iEsculapius,  who  ar- 
rived on  one  occasion  tmm  his  native  city  of  Epidau- 
nis  too  late  for  the  solemn  rite^,  and  the  Athenians, 
unwilling  to  disappoint  so  distinguished  a  benefactor 
of  mankind,  added  a  supplementary  day.     On  the 
n'mtb  day  took  place  the  ceremony  of  the  '  Plemo- 
c-hoc/  in  which  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  wine 
were  turned  one  towards  the  east  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  west.    The  attendant  priests,  uttering  some 
myotic  words,  then  upset  both  vessels,  and  the  wine 
n>  spilt  was  offered  as  a  libation.     Slaves,  pro^ti- 
tatea,  and  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  citizenship 
vere  excluded  fh>m  the  rites.     During  the  period  of 
the  festival,  none  of  those  taking  part  in  it  could  be 
^nested  for  any  offence.     Lycnrgus,  with  a  view  to 


destroying  distinctions  of  class,  forbade  any  woman  to 
ride  to  the  Elensinia  in  a  chariot,  under  a  penalty  of 
6000  drachms.     The  mysteries  were  celebrated  with 
the  most  scrupulous  secrecy.     No  initiated  person 
might  reveal  what  he  had  seen  under  pain  of  death, 
and  no  uninitiated  person  could  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies under  the  same  penalty.     The  priests  were 
chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  tlie  Eumolpidse, 
whose  ancestor,  Eumolpus,  had  been  the  special  favor- 
ite of  Ceres.     The  chief-priest  was  called  the  *  Hiero- 
phant,*  or  *  Mystagogue ;'  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the 
Daduchus,  or  Torch-bearer;  ;.fter  whom  came   the 
*  Hiero-Ceryx,'  or  Sacred  H  M-ald,  and  the  priest  at  the 
altar.     Besides  these  leaiiing  ministers,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  inferior  priests  and  servants**  (Chambers, 
Cgclop,  s.  v.).     It  was  undoubtedly  one  chief  aim  of 
these  mysteries  to  spread  among  the  educated  classes 
of  the  people  more  elevated  reli|<ious  ideas  than  were 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  the  good.     The  initiated 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  gods, 
and  to  be  sure  of  the  Joys  of  the  future  life.     See  Ou- 
waroff,  £9»(ti  9ur  la  MysthrtB  cTEieiw*  (3d  edit  Paris, 
1816;  Preller,  Demeter  und  Persephone  (Hamb.  1837); 
Mommsen,  Heortoloffie.,  AfUiqvar.  Unteriuchungen  uber 
dktiak'^ken  Feeder  A  (kener(Jje\itz.  1864).    (A.J.  S.) 
Eleutheropdlis   (^i^iv9tp6iroXic,  free  cUy%  a 
place  not  named  in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an  epis- 
copal city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the  point  whence 
to  estimate  the  distances  and  positions  of  other  cities 
in  southern  Palestine  (jOiwmagt.  s.  v.  Estherne,  Sephe- 
la,  Jermus,  etc. ;  see  Keland,  PaUut,  p.  410,  411).    It 
appears  from  these  and  many  other  notices  that  Eleu- 
theropolis  was  the  capital  of  a  large  province  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.     It  was  also 
an  episcopal  city  of  PalsBstina  Prima  (St.  Paulo,  Geogr. 
Sac,  p.  306 ;  KotiHa  Ecclesicuiicte^  p.  6).     Its  site  re- 
mained unknown  for  many  centuries,  though  defined 
by  several  ancient  writers  with  much  minuteneps. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  plain  of  Shepheleh  extends 
from  Eleutheropolis  westward  and  southward  (Ono- 
nuut.  s.  v.  Sephela),  and  hence  it  must  have  stood  at 
the  south-western  base  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.    He 
also  states  that  Bethshemesh  was  ten  miles  distant 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis ;  and  Jedna,  six  miles 
on  the  road  to  Hebron  ;  and  Sochoh,  nine  miles  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.     All  these  places  are  now  known, 
and  the  lines  of  road  being  traced  and  the  distances 
measured,  we  find  that  the  site  indicated  is  BeitJibrin 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Re^,  ii,  348,  859, 898, 404  420,  642-646). 
In  the  A ctt  Sanctorum  Martyrum^  published  by  Asse- 
mani  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Peter  Abselama  the 
marten*  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Anea,  which  lay, 
according  to  the  Syriac  version,  in  the  district  of  Beth 
Gubrin,  while  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  read  in  the 
district  of  Eleutheropolis  (t6.  p.  66).     This  establishes 
the  identity  of  Beth  Gubrin  and  Eleutheropolis.     Jo- 
sephus  mentions  a  town  in  this  neighborhood  called 
Betaris,  which  some  copies  read  BfjyaftpiQy  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  the  same  place  (  War^  iv,  8, 1).     Under  its 
ancient  name  Baitogabra  (Bairoya/3pa,  i.  e.  house  of 
Gabra  or   GaJbrielf),  it   is  enumerated  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  cities  of  Palestine  (v,  16),  and  it  is  also  laid 
down  as  Beiogabri  in  the  Peutinger  tables  (Reland, 
Palaui.  p.  421^.    The  name  EUuthtmpolit  first  appears 
on  coins  of  this  city  inscril)ed  to  Julia  Donna,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus,  in  A.D.  202-8  (Eckhel,  iii,  488). 
The  emperor  had  been  in  Syria  about  that  time,  and 
had  conferred  important  privileges  on  various  citiesi, 
among  which  was  Betogabri;i,  which  appears  to  have 
been  then  called  Eleutheropolis^  as  being  made  a  free 
city.    Epiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  iKim  in 
a  village  three  miles  from  the  city  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an  Elentheropol- 
itan  (Reknd,  p.  751, 752).    In  the  year  A.D.  796,  little 
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more  than  a  centary  and  a  half  after  the  Saracenic  con- 
quest, EleutberopoUs  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left 
completely  desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave 
place  to  the  Arabic,  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name 
and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Keland,  p.  987).  Like 
BO  many  other  cities,  the  old  Aramaic  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  revived 
among  writers,  and  we  thus  find  Beigeberin,  or  some 
form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th  century 
(Keland,  Pai<rM.  p.  222,  227 ;  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
p.  1044).  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found  it 
in  ruins,  and  called  by  the  Arab»  Beihgebrim  (doubt- 
less a  Frank  corruption  of  BeU  JArm).  They  built  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  old  foundations  to  guard  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Moslems,  the  remains  of  which, 
«nd  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After 
the  battle  of  Hattin  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
but  was  retaken  by  Richard  of  England.  It  was 
finally  captured  by  Dibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  xiv,  22 ;  Jac. 
de  Vit.  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  1070,  1071 ;  Bohaeddin,  Vii. 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin  under 
the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

The  modem  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  in  a  little  nook  or  glen  in  the  side  of  a 
long  green  valley,  which  is  shut  in  by  low  ridges  of 
limestone  partially  covered  with  dark  copse.  The 
ancient  ruins  are  scattered  around  it,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  principal  one  is  a  large  irregu- 
lar inclosure,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall, 
still  in  part  standing,  and  containing  the  remains  of 
the  Crusaders'  castle.  A  gieat  part  of  this  outer  wall 
is  completely  ruinous ;  but  the  north  side,  which  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  valley,  is  still  several  feet  high.  The 
inclosure  is  about  600  feet  in  diameter.  The  fortress 
is  about  200  feet  square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  outer  wall.  ■  In  the  castle,  along  the  south 
side,  are  portions  of  the  walls  and  the  groined  roof 
and  clustered  columns  of  a  fine  old  chapel — the  same, 
doubtless,  which  was  built  by  the  Crusaders.  An 
Arabic  inscription  over  the  cattle-gate  bears  the  date 
A.H.  958=A.D.  1651 — probably  the  time  when  it  was 
last  repaired.  A  short  distance  eastward  are  other 
massive  ruins  and  a  deep  well ;  while  about  a  mile  up 
the  valley  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  church 
of  St.  Anne  (Porter,  Handbook /or  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  266 
sq.).  Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  '*  local 
habitation**  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the  mi- 
raculous fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw-l)one 
Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines (Anton.  Mant.  Itin,  p.  80,  3*2). 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two  miles 
or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it  are  low 
ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here  and  there  in 
white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark  shrubs.  In  these 
ridges  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns  and 
excavations  in  Palestine,  rivalling  in  extent  and  in- 
terest the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Malta.  They  are 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  rock-tombs 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  grottos  of  Petra.  •  They  were 
examined  and  described  by  Dr.  Robini«on,  and  they 
have  since  been  more  fully  explored  l>y  Mr.  Porter. 
Thej'  are  found  together  in  clusters,  and  form  subter- 
ranean villages.  Some  are  rectangular,  KK)  feet  and 
more  in  length,  with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched 
roofs.  Others  are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  feet  in 
diameter,  by  nearly  60  feet  in  height — all  connected 
together  by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterra- 
nean passages.  A  few  are  entirely  dark,  but  most  of 
them  are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top. 
They  occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley,  and  may  also  be  seen  at  several  other 
neighboring  villages.  The  origin  and  object  of  these 
singular  excavations  are  easily  ascertained.  During 
the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Edomites  overran  and 


occupied  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  which  is 
hence  called  by  Josephus  Idumna.  Jerome  calls  the 
Iduinasans  Horites,  and  says  they  inhabited  the  whole 
country  extending  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petrm  and 
Elah,  and  that  tikey  dwelt  in  caves — preferring  them 
both  on  account  of  their  security  and  their  coolness 
during  the  heat  of  summer  {Cvmm.  wi  Obad.  i).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Edom  were  Horites,  that  is, 
Troglodytes,  '*  dwellers  in  caves."  The  descendants 
of  Esau  adopted  the  habits  of  their  predecessors,  and 
when  they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine  exca- 
vated rock  dwellings  wherever  practicable  (see  Robin- 
son's Biblical  Beatarches,  2d  ed.  ii,  23,  57  sq. ;  Van  dc 
Velde,  Narratwe^  ii,  147  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ii,  868  sq.). 

Eleu'thema  ('EX<v0<poc  Jree;  see  Simonis.  Onom. 
p.  68),  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xi,  7 ; 
xii,  80.  In  early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream 
(Pliny,  V,  17  ;  ix,  12 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  15,  4).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  separated  Syria  from  Phosnicia  (xvi,  763), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccsle-Syria.  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  **the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleutherus,  as  far  as 
Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon"  {Ant.  xv,  4, 1 ;  War, 
i,  18,  6).  A  carefhl  examination  of  the  passages  in 
Num.  xxxiv,  8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii,  16-17,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  features  of  the  countr}-,  lead 
Mr.  Porter  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river  also  formed 
in  part  the  northern  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land*' 
{Fire  Years  in  Damascus,  ii,  864  sq.).  Pliny  says  that 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tor- 
toise (ix,  10).  Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with 
the  modern  Nakr  el-Kthkr,  "Great  River,"  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in  Scrip- 
ture **the  entrance  of  Hamath*'  (Num.  xxxiv,  8), 
and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  Meditemnean 
alout  eighteen  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It  still  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Akkar  and  el- 
Husn.  During  summer  and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small 
stream,  easily  forded,  but  in  wihter  it  swells  into  a 
large  and  rapid  river  (Maundrell,  p.  88;  Bnrckhardt, 
p.  270 ;  Paulus,  Sanml.  i,  86,  808). 

EleuthSruB  or  EleutheriuB,  a  native  of  Kicop- 
olis,  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Soter, 
May  8, 177.  He  is  previously  (168)  mentioned  as  a 
deacon  of  bishop  Anicetus  of  Rome.  He  opposed  with 
much  zeal  the  errors  of  the  Yalentinians  during  bis 
tenure  of  office.  Two  events  are  reported  to  have 
rendered  his  pontificate  memorable :  the  glorious  death 
of  the  martyrs  of  L^'ons  and  Vienne  (Eusebius,  H\st.  Ec- 
clesjY,  4),  and  an  embassy  from  Lucius,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  demand  a  missionar}*  to  teach  the  Britons 
the  Christian  religion  (Bede,  Hist.  Ecd.  iii,  26 ;  Collier, 
Ecil.  Hist,  i,  86).  The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
sent  to  him  the  acts  of  those  of  their  members  who  had 
just  suffered  martyrdom.  Their  messenger  was  the 
presbyter  Irenaeus,  subsequently  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Church  in  Gaul.  As  the  letter  of 
these  churches  to  Eleutheius  warns  against  the  Mon- 
tanists,  some  have  inferred,  though  without  being  sup- 
ported by  any  other  proof,  that  Eleutherus  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Montanist  sect.  The  legend  aliout  the 
emliassy  of  king  Lucius,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  two  Roman  missionaries  to  England,  is  doubted  by 
many  historians.  Eleutherus  died  A.D.  192.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  on 
the  26th  of  May.  See  Mosheim,  Commtnt.  \,  278; 
Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  ii,  618 ;  Smith,  B/elig- 
ion  of  Ancient  Britain,  p.  121, 122;  Herzog,  Baat-En" 
cgkl.  iu,  763.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Elha'nar  (Heb.  Elchanan',  ISn^M,  whom  God  has 
graciously  bestoweti  [compare  Hananeel,  Hcmananiak, 
Jokcmanj  Phoen.  Hawniihal;  also  J?aaManan,  etc.],- 
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Sept  'EXeayav ;  Tulg.  Adeadahu,  but  Chanan,  Ekka- 
naa,  in  Chron.),  a  distin^cuisbed  warrior  in  the  time 
of  king  David,  wbo  performed  a  memorable  exploit 
against  the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit 
exactly  consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  B.C.  cir.  1020. 
,  1. 1  Sam.  xxi,  19,  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of  J»- 
are  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  '*slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver^s  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.y.,  tiie  words  ^*the 
brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
agreement  with, 

2. 1  Chron.  zx,  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan,  son 
of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  slew  Luhmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  etc. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably  the 
more  correct,  the  differences  between  them  being  much 
tmalJer  in  the  original  than  in  English  (see  Keunicott, 
IHtiOiaiUmj  p.  78).     See  Lahmi. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  (q.  v.)  exists  twice  in  the 
Ter!«  in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at 
th*  end — "weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
tiken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter,  i.  e. 
from  the  next  line  of  the  MS.  To  the  end  of  the 
verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Chronicles,  and  also  forms  part  of  what 
uems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  description  of  Goliath 
(oomp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  7). 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii,  according  to  which  Goli- 
ath the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.     True,  Ewald 
((rueft.  iii,  91  sq.) — ^f^nm  the  foct  that  David's  antago- 
nist is,  with  only  three  exceptions  (one  of  them  in  the 
doubtful  verses,  xvii,  12-32),  called  "the  Philistine," 
and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — lias  suggested  that 
Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after 
David  became  king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached 
to  the  nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
Bat  against  this  is  the  fact  that  Goliath  m  named  thrice 
in  I  Sun.  xvii  and  xxi — ^thrice  only  though  it  be ;  and 
also  that  Elhanan*8  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in 
Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  fh>m  other  indications, 
took  place  lata  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king,  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought  to 
li^ht,  and  well  known  to  his  people.     It  is  recorded 
as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters  of  what 
seenu  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with  the  Phi- 
listines.   It  was  so  late  that  David  had  acquired  among 
his  varriors  the  fond  title  of  ''the  li^ht  of  Israel"  (2 
Sdm.  xxi,  17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old 
enoagh  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  ilhutri- 
009  uncle  years  before.     It  was  certainly  after  David 
vas  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  fight,  not  with 
hii  ** young  men,"  as  when  he  was  leading  his  band 
during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his  '*  servants,"  literally 
bts  ''slaves,"  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
nibjects  of  a  king.     The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  bis  last  appearance 
in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the 
isreat  Ammoniti<h  war,  in  which  David  himself  had 
led  the  host  to  the  storming  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii, 
'^).    It  may  have  been  between  this  last  event  and 
thu*  battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
are  oth«  obvious  reasons  why  David  staid  within  the 
vills  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion.     See  David. 

Jerome,  in  his  Quagt.  Hebr,  on  both  passages — he 
does  not  stote  whether  fh»m  ancient  tradition  or  not— 
translates  Elhanan  into  A  'd^<hdatu8,  and  adds^tcM  sal- 
'<«  Polyiiitanfu  BetklekemUet—*^  the  son  of  a  wood,  a 
weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeodatus,  he  says,  is  Da- 
^>d,  which  he  argues  not  only  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  words,  but  also 
™» the  statement  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  rec- 
ord that  all  these  gianto  "fell  by  the  hand  of  David 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan 
■lev  Goliath,  Elhanan  must  be  David. 


8.  Elhaium  is  elsewhere  called  the  son  of  Dodo  of 
Bethlehem,  one  of  **  the  thuty"  of  David's  guard,  and 
named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
26).  See  Kennicott*8  Distertaiiony  p.  179.  Perhaps 
his  fkther  had  both  names.    Sec  Jaul 

Elevation  of  the  Host.    See  Host  and  Mabs. 
Blfege.    See  Alpraob. 
Blfrio.     See  iELPRic. 

E'U(Heb.£/i',  ^hsi/u  q.  *'b5,(Mcai<;  Sept.'HXi[80 
N.  T.  see  Heli],  Josephus  'HXef,yulg.  Belt),  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i,  3, 9).     He  was  descended  from  Aaron  through  Itha- 
mar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x, 
1, 2, 12),  as  appears  f^m  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who 
was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  Kings  ii, 
27),  had  a  son  Ahimelech.  who  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  *'  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  8 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  viii,  17).    With  this  accords  the  circum- 
stance that  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the 
high-priesthood  up  to  and  including  Abiathar  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  4-15; 
comp.  Ezra  vii,  1-6).     As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-prieet  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before 
Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of 
that  line  who  held  the  ofiice  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  1, 3), 
From  him,  his  sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  his  grandson  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv,  3; 
comp.  however  Josephus,  Ani,  v,  11,  2),  and  it  certain- 
ly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 
of  Ahitub,  was  *'  thrust  out  from  Iteing  priest  unto  the 
Lord"  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebel- 
lion (1  Kings  ii,  26, 27 ;  i,  7),  and  the  high-priesthood 
passed  back  again  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  85).     How  the  office  ever 
came  into  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
we  are  not  informed ;  perhaps  it  was  through  the  inca- 
pacity or  minority  of  the  then  sole  representative  of 
the  elder  line,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  no  un- 
authorized usurpation  on  the  part  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii,  27, 
28, 30).     See  Ithamar.     Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or 
I  civil  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson,  bein^ 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  6,  15-17),  the  last  of  the  judges.     This  Ainction, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended,  by  the  theocrat- 
ical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the  high-priest,  by 
virtue  of  his  ofiice,  in  the  absence  of  any  penon  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  divine  King  to  deliver  and 
govern  Israel.     He  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
years  (1  Sam.  iv,  18):  the  Septuagint  makes  it  20.    It 
has  been  suggested,  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  sole  judge  for  20  j'ears,  after  having  been 
co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi,  81). 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  number  40  is  correct, 
but  that  it  comprehends  only  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration as  Jtidffe ;  for  not  only  does  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  imply  that  this  immediately  succeeded 
the  judgeship  of  Samson  (as  indeed  Josephus  evidently 
understood  it ;  a  fact  apparent  not  only  from  his  his- 
tory, but  also  from  the  summing  up  of  his  numbers  as 
computed  by  himself,  ^  n/.  v,  9 ;  x,  3 ;  title  to  book  v), 
but  this  view  is  evidently  taken  by  Paul  in  his  assign- 
ment of  the  period  of  450  years  to  the  judges  (Acts 
xiii,  20),  a  numljer  that  immediately  results  from  sim- 
ply adding  to'^ether  the  items  as  given  in  the  O.-T. 
history,  including  Samson  and  Eli  as  continuous  to  the 
others.    See  Judges.    As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-eight (1  Sam.  iv,  15),  the  forty  years  (B.C.  1165- 
1125)  must  have  commenced  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old.    (-Sec  Li^fhtfoot's  Works,  i,  63,  907,  fol.  Lond. 
1684;  Selden,  De  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr.  lib.  i,  cap. 
4).     See  HiOH- PRIEST. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religions  man,  and  the  only 
fault  recorded  of  him  was  an  excessive  easiness  of 
temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  responsibilities  of 
his  official  character.  JSis  sons  Hophni  nnd  Phine- 
has,  whom  he  invested  with  authority,  misconducted 
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themselTes  so  outrageously  as  to  excite  deep  disgust 
amont^  the  people,  and  render  th^  services  of  the  tab- 
ernacle odious  in  their  eyes  (1  Sam.  ii,  27-86 ;  1  Kings 
ii,  27).  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  mild  and  ineffectual  remonstrances 
(1  Sam.  ii,  22-25),  where  his  station  required  severe 
and  vigorous  action  (1  Sam.  iii,  13).  For  this  neglect 
the  judgment  of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon 
his  house,  through  the  young  Samuel  (q.  v.),  who,  un* 
der  peculiar  circumstances,  had  been  attached  from 
childhood  to  his  person  (1  Sam.  ii,  29 ;  iii,  18).  Some 
years  passed  without  any  apparent  fulfilment  of  this 
denunciation,  but  it  came  at  len^h  in  one  terrible 
crash,  by  which  the  old  man's  heart  was  broken.  The 
Philistines  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  confidence 
of  victory  and  safety  from  its  presence.  But  in  the 
battle  which  follow^  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  it,  were  slain.  The  hiffb-priest,  then 
blind  with  age,  sat  by  the  wayside  at  Shiloh,  awaiting 
tidings  from  the  war,  *'for  his  heart  trembled  for  the 
ark  of  God."  A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes 
rent,  snd  with  earth  upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal 
news :  and  Eli  heard  that  Israel  was  defeated — ^that  his 
sons  were  slain — ^tbat  the  ark  of  God  was  taken — at 
which  last  word  he  fell  heavily  from  his  seat,  and  died 
(1  Sam.  iv).  According  to  Schwarz  {Paktt,  p.  142), 
an  erroneous  tradition  locates  his  grave  in  an  elegant 
building  at  the  village  Charim  ben-Elim,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jaffii,  on  the  shore.  The  ultimate  doom 
upon  Eli's  house  was  accomplished  when  Solomon  re- 
moved Abiathar  (the  last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from 
his  office,  and  restored  the  line  of  Eleazar,  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,27).  See  Abiathar.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (1  Sam.  ii,  81-83)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of  David, 
when  we  read  that  *' there  were  more  chief  men  found 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar" — 
sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight  of  the  latter  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  4). 

E'li  (i/Xi,  for  Heb.  *^>K  [Psa.  xxii,  2],  e/»",  my  God, 
as  it  is  immediately  rendered),  an  exclamation  used 
by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  in  appeal  to  his  heavenly 
Father  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).  See  Agony.  In  the  par- 
allel passage  (Mark  xv,  34)  it  is  written  'EXcwt,  Eloi 
(q.  v.). 

Ell-  C^%  an  old  form  of  the  "construct  state"  of 
?K,  the  Mighty,  i.  e.  Almighty,  the  union  vowel  t  be- 
in*;  used  as  in  Adi-,  A  hi-,  etc.)  often  occurs  as  the 
first  element  of  proper  names  (comp.  EUiku,  Elijah,  and 
many  others  here  following),  as  referring  to  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  Deity  among  the  Shemitic  races. 
As  such  epithet  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with 
Baai/-  (q,  V.)  (see  2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  7),  or 
even  Jeho-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  Kings  xxiii,  34).  This 
constructive  form  is  also  sometimes  interchanged  with 
the  abbreviation  of  the  simple  ^K  into  *bK  (1  Chron. 
iii,  6;  xiv,  5;  comp.  Exod.  vi,  22;  Num."  iii,  30),  or 
it  even  exchanges  places  with  the  other  element  of  the 
name,  e.  g.  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi,  3)  becomes  Ammiel  (1 
Chron.  iii,  6).  As  in  the  words  beginning  with  Abi-, 
A  hi-,  etc.,  this  element  often  melts  into  the  other 
member,  not  strictly  in  a  genitive  sense,  but  as  a  sort 
of  liturgical  invocation  or  eulogium  of  the  Deity,  as 
is  found  to  be  the  case  with  similar  names  used  as  re- 
ligious formulas,  especially  among  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians (see  Elhanan). 

E'Uab  [usually  EU'ah']  (Heb.  Eliab%  2N"^!f>^,  to 
whom  God  is  father;  Sept.  'EXiaft,  Vulg.  EHaii)^  the 
name  of  seven  men. 

1.  A  Reubcniie,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose  fam- 
ily was  one  of  the  principnl  in  the  tribe,  and  father 
or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  leaders  in 
the  revolt  against  Closes  (Num.  xxvi,  8,  9 ;  xvi,  1, 12 ; 


Deut.  xi,  6).  B.C.  post.  1856.  Eliab  had  another  son 
named  Nemnel ;  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi  is  in- 
terrupted expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regarding 
his  sons. 

2.  A  son  of  Helon,  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Zeb- 
ulun  at  tho  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai (Num.  i,  9 ;  U,  7 ;  yli,  24,  29 ;  X,  16).     B.C.  1657. 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  (q.  v.)  the  prophet,  bein^ 
a  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  and  father  of  Jera> 
ham  (1  Chron.  vi,  27  [12]).  B.C.  cir.  1250.  In  the 
other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this  name  appeal's  to 
be  given  as  Eliuu  (1  Sam.  i,  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chron. 
vi,  34  [19]). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  6;  xvii,  13;  1  Chron.  ii,  18).  It  was  ho 
that  made  the  contemptuous  inquiry,  by  which  he 
sought  to  screen  his  own  cowardice,  when  David  pro- 
posed to  fight  Goliath,  **With  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  m  the  wilderness?"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28.) 
B.C.  1068.  His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second 
cousin  Rehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2 
Chron.  xi,  18);  although,  taking  into  account  the 
length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difiS- 
cult  not  to  suspect  that  the  word  "daughter"  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  de- 
scendant. In  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18,  we  find  mention 
of  **Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler" 
(^■«ij)  or  •*  prince"  (lb)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  (^Quasst,  Uehr.  ad  loc),  thia  Elihu  was  idtn- 
tical  with  Eliab.  "Brethren"  is,  however,  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  g.  1  Chron.  xii, 
2. 

5.  The  third  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David 
in  his  stronghold  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  9). 
B.C. 1061. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both  a 
'*  porter"  ("i?1^,  $hoer,  i.  e.  a  door-keeper)  and  a  mu- 
sician on  the  ^'psaltery"  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi, 
6).     B.C.  1013. 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ju- 
dith, and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Judith  vUi,  1). 

Eli'ada  (Heb.  Elyada%  ST'i^^K,  whom  God  has 
known),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.,  in  Kings,  'EXtoac,  and  repeated,  Baa'Xt- 
ficiO ;  in  Chron.  'EAta^a,  v.  r.  EXil^a ;  Vulg.  EHoda^ 
Eliada.)  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to  the  list, 
the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  bom  to  him  after 
his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chron. 
iii,  8).  B.C.  post  1033.  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  con- 
cubine. In  1  Chron.  xiv,  7,  the  name  appears  in  the 
form  of  2?'1'^^:?S1,  Beeliada  (q.  d.  whom  the  MoMter 
h€L8  knoirn ;  see  Simonis,  Onomaat,  p.  460 ;  7^2  being 
the  Syriac  form  of  77^,  Lord),  This  curious  read- 
ing of  the  Masoretic  text  is  not,  however,  indisputa- 
ble ;  De  Rossi's  Cod.  186  (primd  matm)  reads  ^f^'^bM, 
the  Sept.  'EXta^i,  and  the  Peshito  Elidaa.  On  the 
strength  of  these  authorities,  De  Rossi  (after  Dathius, 
Lib,  [list,  V.  T,  p.  654)  pronounces  in  fiivor  of  assim- 
ilating this  passage  to  the  other  two,  and  refers  to  the 
improbability  of  David's  using  the  names  bfit  and  b;si 
promiscuously  (see  De  Rossi's  Var.  Lect.  V.  T,  ffebrai- 
COB,  iv).  We  must  not,  however,  in  the  interest  of 
careful  criticism,  too  haptily  succumb  to  arguments 
of  this  kind.  As  to  MSS.,  the  four  or  five  which 
Kennicott  adduces  all  support  the  text  of  1  Chron. 
xiv,  7 ;  the  authority  of  the  Sept.  is  neutralised  hy 
Codd.  Alex,  and  fVi^/.  August.,  the  former  of  which 
has  BaXXta^a,  and  the  latter  BaXiy^ae,  evidently  cor« 
roborating  the  Masoretic  text,  as  does  the  Vulg.  Baal- 
inda.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  David's  using  a  name 
which  contained  b?^  for  one  of  its  elements,  it  ia  at 
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least  very  donbtfal  whether  that  word,  which  literally 
meua  wuuttr^  proprietor,  husband,  and  is  often  used  in 
the  etfDer  Scriptures  inoffensively  (see  Gesenius,  TAm. 
p.  tli),  in  Darid's  time  had  acquired  the  bad  sense 
which  ikia/- worship  in  Israel  afterwards  imparted  to 
it  It  is  much  to  the  present  point  that  in  this  very 
chapter  (rer.  11)  David  does  not  object  to  employ  the 
wonl  ^72  in  the  name  BacU-perazim,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  Lord  (see 
2  Sam.  V,  20j  where  the  naming  of  the  place  is  as- 
criM  to  David  himself).  It  is  possible  that  this 
appellation  of  his  son  might  itself  have  had  refer- 
ence to  that  signal  victory.  The  name  appears  to 
be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  bis  list  of  David's  family 
{A  ML  vii,  3,  8),  unless   he   be    there    called   Elien 

2.  (Sept.  EXioca,  v.  r.  'EXia^a* ;  Vulg.  Eliada,) 
Apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah,  the  father  of  Kezon, 
which  latter  was  captain  of  a  marauding  band  that 
annoyed  Solomon  (1  Kings  x\,  23,  where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  "  Eliadah*').     B.C.  ante  976. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXia^a,  Y uk^  Elwda,)  A  mighty  man 
of  war(b7n  "Jiaa),  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,000  (?) 
archers  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoshaphiit  (2 
ChroD.  xvii,  17).     B.C.  945.     See  JEHoeiiAPHAT. 

Eli'adah  (1  Kings  xi,  23),  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicising  the  name  KUadj  (q.  v.). 

Eli'adas  (EXia^ac, Vulg.  Eliadad),  one  of  "the 
sons  of  Zamoth*'  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  restoration  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28);  evi- 
dently the  EuoENAi  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 
27). 

Eli'adiui  ('HXia^ot'^  v.  r.  'HXia^ovv^Yulg.  omits), 
a  name  given  as  that  of  the  fkther  of  Joda,  whose  sons 
and  brethren  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  68);  apparently 
a  corruption  fur  the  Hen  ADA  D  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  (Ezra  iti,  19). 

Eli'ah  (1  Chmn.  viii,  27 ;  Ezra  x,  26),  a  less  cor- 
rect mode  of  Anglicizing  the  name  of  Euj ah  (q.  v.), 
but  referring  to  others  than  the  prophet. 

Eli'ahba  (Heb.  fJiy.ichba,  Xan^ibK,  but  in  Chron. 
Elyaekba\  Stsn'^bx,  whom  God  tcUl  Aide  ;  Sept.  'EXi- 
a. 5a,  Vulg.  EUdbft),  a  Shaalbonite;  one  of  David's 
thirtv  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxili,  82 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
»). '  B.C.  1046. 

Xai'akim  (Heb.  E*yakim\  D*^;?;^K,  whom  GodtoUl 
raitt  1^;  Sept. 'EXiajci/i  and  'EXiaric/i;  N.  T.  'EXta- 
01^;  Josephus, 'EXtojci/ioC) ''In/,  x,  1,  2;  Vulg.  EHa- 
tim\  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Helea  and  father  of  Jonan,  in  the 
genealogy  (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  30) ;  probably 
the  grandson  of  Nathan,  of  the  private  line  of  David's 
descent  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expo:  p.  16).  B.C.  con- 
aderably  post  1013. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  and  pnefect  of  the  palace  under 
king  Hezekiab,  who  sent  him  to  receive  the  message 
of  the  invading  Assyrians,  and  report  it  to  Isaiah 
(2  Rings  xviii,  18 ;  xix,  2 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  8,  11,  22 ; 
xxxvii,  2).  B.C.  713.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this 
office  after  the  latter  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Gro- 
tios  thinks  by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment 
for  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good 
man,  as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "my  servant  Eliakim"  (Isa.  xxii,  20), 
and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  on  the  occaf^ion  of 
Seonacherib's  invasion  (2  Kings  xviii,  37 ;  xix,  1-5), 
and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  hivh  sta« 
tioa,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  *'  father  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah'*  (Isa.  xxii, 
21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  divine  approba- 
tioo  of  lus  character  and  conduct,  of  which,  however, 
BO  further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity  which 


he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.  What 
this  office  was  has  l)een  a  subject  of  some  perplexity 
to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including  the  Sept. 
and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  rendering  of  yso  (Isa.  xxii,  15 ;  A.  V . 
'*  treasurer")  by  traorotftopiov,  the  ** priest's  chamber,'* 
by  the  former,  and  of  P^arybs  ("over  the  house," 
as  Isa.  xxxvi,  3)  by  ^'prmpositUM  templi"  by  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  Kicephoru^,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high, 
priests  Somnas  or  Sobnas  (1.  e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim, 
identif^'ing  the  latter  M-ith  Shallum  or  Meshullam. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  office  in 
Isa.  xxii,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in  ver. 
22,  "  The  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon 
his  shoulder,"  that  it  was  the  king's  house,  and  not 
the  house  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  priefect,  as 
Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
6),  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  x xviii,  7). 
With  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakinrs  functions.  The  office  seems 
to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as  was  tho 
case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  over  my  house  (^r*^?*??)  .  .  .  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou"  (Gen.  xli,  40 ; 
comp.  xxxix,  4).  In  2  Chron.  xxviil,  7,  the  officer  is 
called  "governor  ("T'^^S)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear 
that  the  "scribe"  was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna, 
when  degraded  from  the  prsefecture  of  the  house,  act- 
ed  as  scribe  under  Eliakim  (2  Kings  xviii,  37).  The 
whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place 
of  great  eminence  and  power.  This  description  is 
transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ 
the  son  of  Davki  in  Rev.  iii,  7,  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.  The  true  meaning 
of  "jab,  token\  is  verj*  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probable  significations.  See  Treasurer.  Eli- 
akim's  career  was  a  motrt  honorable  and  splendid  one. 
Most  commentators  agree  that  Isa.  xxii,  25  does  not 
apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  (q.  v.),  king  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  4). 

4.  Son  of  Abiud  and  father  of  Azor,  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Zerubbabel  (Matt,  i,  18).  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  SuECHANiAH  (q.  v.)  of  1  Chron.  iii,  2l 
(Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos,  of  the  GotpeU^  p.  11). 
See  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

5.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  tho  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii,  41).     B.C.  446. 

mi'aU  (EXiaXi  v.  r.  'EXiaX«i, Vulg.  DUlus),  one 
of  "the  sons  of  Maani"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion  for  the  Binnui  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 
38). 

E'liam  [usually  Eli'am']  (Heb.  Eliam\  Dr-^bx, 
God  is  \\iW\  people,  i.  e.  friend;  Sept.  'EAta/3,  Vulg. 
Eliam),  the  father  of  Buthsheba,  tlie  wife  of  Uriah  and 
afterwards  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi,  8).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chron.  iii,  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  the  equivalent  Ammiel  (q. 
v.),  and  the  latter  to  Bathshua,  both  the  latter  names 
t)eing  also  thope  of  non-Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah 
was  a  Hittite  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12;  1  Chron.  ii,  3; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  The  same  name  Eliam  also  oc- 
curs as  that  of  a  Gilonite,  the  son  of  Ahithophel,  and 
one  of  David's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  84). 
It  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chron.  xi,  but  is  now  prob- 
ably discernible  as  "Ahijah  the  Pelonite"  (ver.  86) 
(see  Kennicott,  Dwertation,  p.  207).  The  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  prpj»erved  by  Jerome  (Qn.  ffebr,  on  2 
Sam.  xi,  3,  and  1  Chron.  iii,  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams 
are  the  same  person.     An  argument  has  been  founded 
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on  this  to  account  for  the  hoetility  of  Ahithophel  to 
king  David,  as  having  dishonored  bis  house  and  caused 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law  (Blunt,  Coincidences^  pt.  11, 
x).  But  he  would  perhaps  have  rather  been  proud  of 
this  alliance  with  royalty.    B.C.  1046. 

Eliad'nias  [many  EUaoni'as]  ('EXtaaiv(ag,Vulg. 
MoaWkmis,  including  the  preceding  name),  a  son  of 
Zaraias  of  Pahath-Moab,  leader  of  two  hundred  exiles 
firom  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  31);  evidently  the  Eli- 
HOENAi  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  4). 

Elizas  ('HXiac,  in  Maccabees,  elsewhere  and  in 
N.  T.  'HXmc,  Vulg.  EUas,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  HeUas), 
the  GrKcized  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  (q. 
v.)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. 
(Ecclus.  xlviii,  1,  4, 12;  1  Mace,  ii,  58;  Matt,  xi,  14; 
xvi,  14;  xvii,  3,  4, 10, 11, 12;  xxvii,  47, 49;  Mark  vi, 
15;  viii,  28;  ix,  4,  5,  11,  12, 13;  xv,  35,  36;  Luke  i, 
17;  iv,  25,  26;  ix,  8,  19,  30,  33,  54;  John  i,  21,  26; 
Rom.  xi,  2 ;  James  v,  17).  In  Rom.  xi,  2,  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture designated  by  his  name,  the  words  being  Iv  'HXi^, 
**in  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Elias."— Smith,  s.  v. 

Ellas  Levlta  (properly  Emjah  the  Letite,,  son  of 
Asher),  one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  scholars  of  mod- 
ern times,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  the  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth 
have  been  the  subject  of  literary  controversy.  The 
former  point  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  the  learn- 
ed Rossi  (see  below),  who  showed  that  Elias  was  born 
in  1471  or  1472,  not,  as  Hirt  maintains,  in  1469,  or,  as 
Nagel  undertook  to  prove,  in  1477.  The  second  point 
is  still  a  point  of  dispute,  both  Italians  and  Germans 
being  desirous  to  claim  this  great  writer  for  their 
country.  The  chief  argument  of  the  former  is  that 
Elias,  in  one  of  his  works,  speaks  of  Italy  as  "my 
country"  and  Venice  as  "my  city;**  the  chief  argu- 
ments of  the  Germans  are  that  Elias,  on  the  title- 
pages  of  several  of  his  books,  calls  himself  Ashkenaa 
Cm^^),  or  "the  German,'*  and  that,  according  to 

the  express  testimony  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Sebas- 
tian MUnster  (q.  v.),  he  was  bom  at  Neustadt,  on  the 
Aich,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  The  margrave  of 
Neustadt  expelled  Elias,  together  with  several  other 
Jews,  from  that  town.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  lived 
in  several  places  as  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
especially  (from  1504)  at  Padua,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  When  Padua,  in  1509,  was  cap- 
tured and  plundered,  Elias  lost  all  his  propert}'  and 
went  to  Venice,  which  city,  in  1512,  he  again  left  for 
Rome.  There  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  who  even  received 
him  and  his  family  into  his  own  house.  For  many 
years  Elias  instructed  the  cardinal  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, who,  in  turn,  made  him  better  acquainted  with 
the  classical  languages.  Through  Egidio,  Elias  en- 
tered into  intimate  relations  with  a  number  of  other 
cardinals  and  bishops,  who  so  warmly  recommended 
him  that  he  received  an  honorable  call  from  king 
Fran<;ois  I  of  France,  which  he,  however,  declined. 
When  Rome,  in  1527,  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Karl  V,  Elias  again  lost  his  whole  property.  He 
again  went  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  1540, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Paul  Fagius  to  assist 
him  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Hebrew  printing- 
office,  and  in  the  publication  of  several  Hebrew  books, 
at  Isnv,  in  Suabia.  He  remained  in  Isnv  until  1547, 
when  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1549. 
Elias  rejected  many  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  al- 
ways spoke  favorably  of  the  Christians ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly denied  that  he  had  secretly  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  averred  that,  "  thanks  to  God,  he  was  still 
a  Jew.*'  He  was  universally  esteemed  both  for  his 
character  and  his  extraordinary  scholarship  ;  only 
some  fanatical  Jews  hated  him,  as  they  suspected  his 
fidelity  to  Judaism.   His  celebrated  works  on  Hebrew 


grammar  procured  him  the  surname  of  **  the  Gramma^ 
rian'*  (p^p^^Tl^i^y     His  flrat  work  was  a  commentaiy 
on  the  "nbrtTS  (^Makalak),  or  gramnukr  of  the  rabbi  Mo- 
ses  Kimchi,  lirst  published  by  a  certain  Benjamin  who 
had  stolen  the  MS.  (at  Pesaro,  1508;  frequently  re- 
printed, with  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Si  flu- 
ster, Basel,  1527,  1531 ;  and  another  by  L*£mpereur, 
Leyd.  1631).    This  is  a  different  work  from  his  scholia 
on  Kimchi's  '^'^Sn  PinD  (J^eikach  Ddmray),  or  brief 
grammatical  introduction,  the  text  of  which  had  ap- 
peared at  Naples  in  1492,  and  Levito's  scholia  on  it  at 
Pesara  in  1507,  and  later  editions.    At  Rome  he  com- 
posed a  grammar  entitled  *14nah  (Aa5-BacJbfr,  Rome, 
1518),  and  a  work  on  "  Composition''  (HSS'^hn,  Rome, 
1519),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  irregular  words  of  the 
Bible.     Both  works  were  translated  by  MUnster  (the 
former  first  at  Basel  in  1518,  and  the  latter  in  1536). 
He  also  wrote  a  more  extensive  grammatical  tre2:ti9e 
in  four  parts,  entitled  ^rijbx  "'ir'pB,  ''Elijah's  StC" 
(ions"  (Sbncino,  1520,  and  later  elsewhere;  trans,  ly 
MUnster,  Basel,  1527,  and  later).     After  his  return  to 
Venice  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  accents  (D70  3^19)  Tub 
Taam  (Ven.  1538,  and  other  eds. ;  likewise  translated 
by  MUnster,  Basel,  1539),  and,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  works,  a  critical  book  on  the  Biblical  text  and 
its  authors  (H^ioan  H^ioa),  Masoreth  hcan-Masoreik 
(Venice,  1538, 1546;  Basel,  1539  [with  a  Latin  summa- 
rj'  of  the  work  by  MUnster ;  Sulzbach,  1769  and  1771]). 
Ihis  work,  remarkable  alike  for  literary  merit,  bl-  ' 
though  it  anticipated  the  judgments  of  the  hi^i^hcst 
modem  criticism  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 
and  although  it  was,  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  great 
Buxtorf  and  Cappel  controversy,  which  raged  round 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Levita's  death,  had,  until  recently,  never  been  act- 
ually translated  either  into  I^tin  or  any  modem  lan- 
guage.    Nagel  translated  into  Latin  the  three  intn>- 
ductions  (Altdorf,  1757-1771) ;  and  there  is  a  Bo-calle<l 
German  translation  of  Levita*s  book,  published  at 
Halle  in  1772,  and  commonly  known  as  Sem1er*s. 
But  Semler  was  not  really,  as  indeed  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be,  the  translator  of  Lcvita.     The  translation, 
such  as  it  was,  was  executed  by  a  young  Jewish  con- 
vert to  Christianity  of  the  name  of  Meyer,  and  all 
that  Semler  did  was  to  supervise  and  annotate  the  Ger- 
man rendering.    After  all,  the  work  was  full  of  error?, 
and  many  vdiuable  passages  of  the  original  are  alto- 
gether omitted.     A  complete  and  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted translation  into  English,  together  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  original,  was  in  1867  published  by  Dr. 
Ginsburg  {7%e  Masoreth  ha-Masoreth  of  KUas  Levi" 
ia^  in  H^reWy  with  an  English  Translation  and  Eaplca^ 
aiory  Notes^  London,  1867).     Among  the  works  com- 
piled by  him  at  Isny  is  a  Chaldaic-Rabbinical  Diction* 
ary  ('^S'nir^,  Methurpemdn^  Isny,  1541 ;  Ven.  1500% 
Elias  also  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(Ven.  1545),  and  was,  according  to  Sabtai,  the  author 
of  a  Hebrew-German  novel,  Btiba,    A  full  list  of  these 
and  other  works  of  Elias,  with  their  editions,  transla- 
tions, etc.,  also  bibliographical  treatises  on  them  and 
their  author,  may  be  found  in  FUrst*s  Biblii^hecaJw 
daica,  ii,  239  sq.     A  valuable  biography  of  Elias  is 
found  in  Dr.  Gin8burg*s  edition  of  Masoreth  ham^Ma- 
sorethy  cited  above ;  see  also  Herzog,  JfeaUEncykl.  iil, 
758 ;  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  Gin.  xv,  810 ;  Rossi,  Dizuma^ 
rio  gtorico  degli  Auiori  Ebrei  (German  transl.  Q^irf. 
Handufdrterbuch  drr  jud.  SchrifUteller"]  by  Dr.  Ham- 
berger,  Leipz.  1839) ;  Hirt,  Oriental,  und  Exepet^  Sib^ 
liotheh,  pt.  vii,  Jena,  1755 ;  Woliii  BibHotheca  ffebraxL 
Hamburg,  1716,  i,  153.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eli'asaph  (Heb.  Elyasoph',  nD'^^K,  whom  God  has 
added;  Sept.  EAi(Ta0),  the  name  of  two  Israelltefi  at 
the  time  of  the  Ezodie. 
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L  Son  of  Bene!  or  Deael,  and  phvlarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  (Nmm  i,  U ;  ii,  14 ;  vii,  42, 47;  x,  20).  B.C. 
1657. 

2.  Son  of  Lael,  and  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Ger» 
ihomite  Levites  (Num.  iii,  24).     B.C.  1657. 

Eli'aahib  (Heb.  £fycuhib\  ^'^^';)^  whom  God 
wSmlore;  Sept.  '£Xia(r</3wv,  'EXta/3i,  'EXiaetil3, 
'EXw(rovj[3,  etc. ;  Josephus  'EXidoifio( ;  Vulg.  EUcuub, 
EliasSb),  a  common  name  of  Israelites,  especially  at 
the  later  period  of  the  O.-T.  history. 

L  A  priest  in  the  time  of  king  David ;  head  of  the 
eleventh  "course"  in  the  order  of  the  **govemoia*' 
(B^IS)  of  the  sanctnaiy  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  12).  B.C. 
11)13. ' 

2.  A  LeTitical  sm^r  who  repudiated  his  Gentile 
wife  tfter  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  24).     B.C.  458. 

3.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Zattu,  who  did  the 
laroe  (Esra  x,  27).     B.C.  458. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Bani,  who  did  the 
ane  (Ezra  x,  86).     B.C.  458. 

5.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii,  28).  B.C.  446.  With  the  a^sisUnce 
of  his  feUow-priestP,  he  rebailt  the  eastern  city  wall 
adjoining  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii,  1).  His  own  exten- 
Rve  mansion  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  same  vicin- 
itjf  probably  on  the  ridge  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  20, 21).  See 
Jkbusalbm.  Eliashlb  was  in  some  way  allied  (3*1*^^ 
=near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had 
prepared  an  ante-room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  pious  indignation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xiii,  4y  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
mtfried  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii, 
^\  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x,  6,  as  the  father  of 
Johanan,  who  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Temple 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  5«  4).  He  is  evidently  the 
same  with  the  son  of  Joiakim  and  father  of  Joiada 
(Josephus,  "  Judas,"  Ani.  xi,  7, 1),  in  the  succession  of 
high-priests  (Neh.  xii,  10,  22).     See  Hioii-priest. 

6.  A  son  of  Elioenai,  and  member  of  the  late8t  fam- 
ily of  the  lineage  of  Zerubbabel,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Test  (1  Chron.  in,  24).     B.C.  406. 

EU'auiib  (EXtamlioi),  the  Grscized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  1)  of  the  name  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (q.  v.). 

EU^aais  ('EXtamc  ▼«  r.  'EXcacrft^),  a  name  given 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  as  that  of  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Maani" 
who  divonxd  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity, 
and  corresponding  in  position  to  Mattenai  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  88) ;  but  probably  a  merely  er- 
roneoTis  repetition  of  Enasibos  (q.  v)  preceding  in  the 
same  Terse. 

Eli'athah  (Heb.  EHa'thah,  nnX'^bK,  1  Chron. 
xxT, 4,  or  EHy/tkah,  ^'^.^,  ver.'a?,  to"  whom  God 
viU  come  ;  Sept.  'EXta3a  V.  r.  'BXiad,  Vulg.  EUaiha\ 
the  eighth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  the  Invite 
Hsman,  and  a  mnsiclan  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of 
king  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4),  who,  with  twelve  of  his 
sons  and  brethren,  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the 
Temple-Mrvice  (xxv,  27).  B.C.  1013.  In  Jerome's 
QfKgt.  Ihhr,  on  ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  EHaba^ 
and  explained  accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

Elibeiis.    See  Elviba. 

EU'dad  (Hebrew  EUdad^^  *^'^^%  ^^om  God  has 
^09ed;  Sept  BX^a^,  Vulg.  £3dad%  the  son  of  Chislon, 
and  phrlarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  com- 
nussiooers  appc^nted  to  portion  out  the  promiwd  land 
among  the  bibes  (Num.  xxxiv,  21).     B.C.  1619. 

EHiel  (Heb.  Eliel%  ^K^^^K,  to  whom  God  is  miffhi), 
the  name  of  some  nine  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept  'EXi//X.)  A  valiant  phylarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Manssseh  east  (1  Chron.  v,  24).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  (Sept  'EXc^X.)  Son  of  Toah  and  father  of  Jero- 
liAa,  ancestors  of  Heman  the  sinirer  and  Levite  (1 
ChniL  ri,  84) ;  probably  identical  with  the  Eliab  of  1 


Chron.  vi,  d4,  and  the  Euud  of  1  Sam.  1, 1.    B.C.  cir 
1250.     See  Samuel. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXif^Xt.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Shim 
hi,  and  head  of  a  Benjamite  family  in  Jerusalem  (] 
Chron.  viii,  20).     B.C.  between  1612  and  588. 

4.  (Sept.  'EXt^X.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Sha- 
shak,  and  likewise  head  of  a  Benjamite  family  at  Jeru-^ 
salem  (1  Chron.  vUi,  22).     B.C.  eod. 

5.  (Sept  'EXi^X  V.  r.  'EXta/3.)  The  seventh  of  the 
Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David  in  his  stronghold  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  11),  possibly  the  same 
with  No.  6  or  7.     B.C.  1061. 

6.  (Sept  'EXi^X  v.  r.  'liXi^X.)  A  Mahanite  (q.  v), 
and  one  of  David*s  distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron* 
xi,  46).     B.C.  1046. 

7.  (Sept  'AXir/X  v.  r.  AoXc^X.)  Another  of  David*s 
distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  47).     B.C.  eod. 

8.  (Sept  'EXi^X.)  Chief  of  the  80  Hebronite  Le- 
vites  assembled  by  David  to  assist  in  bringing  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  x^,  9, 11).     B.C.  1043. 

9.  (Sept  'EXt^X.)  One  of  the  Le  vites  appointed  by 
Hezekiah  to  have  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Tem- 
ple services  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

Xm^'nal  (Heb.  Elieynay\  "^r?*^^^  P^rh.  contract 
ed  for  Elioeivai  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  EXtoMjvat  v.  r.  'EXioi- 
vat^  Vnlg.  EKoemti),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  Ben- 
jamite heads  of  families  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron* 
viii,  20).     B.C.  between  1618  and  588. 

EliS^'zer  (Heb.  id.  "it^*^r^K,  God  is  his  kelp,  a  mod- 
ification  of  the  name  Eleazar  [see  Lazabub]  ;  Sept 
EXif^ep  and  'EXtc^ep,  N.  T.  'EXu^cp),  the  name  of 
eleven  men. 

1.  **Eliezeb  of  Damascus,'*  mentioned  in  Gen. 
XV,  2,  3,  apparently  as  a  house-bom  domestic  [see 
Slave]  and  steward  of  Alnraham,  and  hence  likely,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  issue,  to  become  the  patriarch's 
heir.  B.C.  2088.  The  Sept  interprets  the  terms 
thus :  **  But  the  son  of  Masek,  my  house-bom  maid,  is 
this  Heliezer  of  Damascus."  It  appeared  even  thus 
early  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
of  Eliezer  occurs  is  one  of  some  difBculty.  Abraham, 
being  promised  a  son,  says,  "  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus  (K^in 
■^.J?'^^?  P^*??!  ^  of  Damascus,  Eliezer)  .  .  .  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir"  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3).  The  com- 
mon notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  house-bom 
slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  his  chief 
and  confidential  servant,  and  the  same  who  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac 
(q.  v.).  This  last  point  we  may  dismiss  with  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  ^^the 
elder  servant  of  his  house"  (Gen.  xxiv,  2),  whom 
Abraham  charged  with  this  mission,  was  the  same  as 
Eliezer.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  Eliezer  was 
bom  in  Damascus,  and  how  is  this  compatible  with 
the  notion  of  his  being  Abraham's  house-bora  slave, 
seeing  that  Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damas- 
cus ?  It  is  trae  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  {Ant.  i,  7,  4\ 
that  Abraham  "reigned  in  Damascus ;"  but  the  tradi- 
tion was  probably  founded  on  this  very  passage,  and 
has  no  claim  on  our  belief.  The  Mohammedans  call 
him  Dameshakj  or  Damascennis,  and  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  black  slave  given  to  Abraham  by  Nimrod, 
at  the  time  when  he  saw  him,  by  virtue  of  the  name 
of  God,  walking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames  (Ur), 
into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  orders.  See  Abra- 
ham. The  expression,  "  the  steward  of  mine  house," 
in  ver.  2,  *^Pl'*a  P^^  19  (note  the  alliteration  between 
the  obscure  term  meshek  and  Dammesek),  literally 
translated,  is  **the  son  of  possession  of  my  house," 
i.  e.  one  who  shall  possess  my  house,  my  property, 
after  my  death,  and  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as 
the  phrase  in  the  next  verse,  "the  son  of  my  house 
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(^r.''3**a,  paraphrased  by  "one  bom  in  mine  house**) 
is  mine  lieir.*'  This  removes  every  objection  to  Elie- 
zer's  being  of  Damascus,  and  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  tradition ;  for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Eliezer  was  a  house-born  slave,  or  a  ser^'^ant 
at  all,  and  leaves  it  more  probable  that  he  was  some 
near  lelative  whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir-at- 
law.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "this  Eliezer" 
was  present  in  Abraham's  camp  at  all;  and  we,  of 
course,  cannot  know  in  what  degree  he  stood  related 
to  Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances  he  was  bom 
at,  or  belonged  to  Damascus.  It  is  possible  that  he 
lived  there  at  the  very  time  when  Abraham  thus  spoke 
of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence  called  "  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus." This  view  removes  another  difficulty,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  w^hile  Abraham  speaks  of 
Eliezer  as  his  heir,  his  nephew  Lot  was  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  until  lately  been  the  companion  of 
his  wanderings.  If  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  servant, 
it  might  well  occasion  surprise  that  he  should  speak 
of  him  and  not  of  Lot  as  his  heir;  but  this  surprise 
ceases  when  we  regard  Eliezer  as  also  a  relative,  and 
if  so,  a  nearer  relative  than  Lot,  although  not,  like 
Lot,  the  companion  of  his  journeys.  Some  have  sup- 
])osed  that  Ix)t  and  Eliezer  were,  in  fact,  the  same  per- 
son; and  this  would  be  an  excellent  explanation  if 
the  Scriptures  afforded  sufficient  grounds  for  it.  (See 
Gesenius,  Tkes,  H^,  s.  v.  pu3^ ;  Rosenmtiller,  on  Gen. 
XV ;  Knobel,  CommerU,  in  loc.) 

2.  A  son  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  (Josephus  'EXtatapoCi  Ant,  ii,  13,  1.)  The  sec- 
ond of  the  two  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  bora  dur- 
ing the  exile  in  Midian,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this 
name,  "because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  fathers  was 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pha- 
raoh" (Exod.  xviii,  4;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  15, 17).  B.C. 
cir.  1690.  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandfather,  when 
Moses  returned  to  Eg^'pt  (Exod.  iv,  18),  she  having 
tieen  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Exod.  xviii, 
2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went 
part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought  back  Zip- 
porah and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelit4>8  from 
Egypt  (xviii).  Eliezer  had  one  son,  Rehabiah,  from 
whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
17;  xxvi,  26,  26).  Shelomith,  in  the  reigns  of  Saul 
and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the  care  of  all  the  treas- 
ures of  things  dedicated  to  God,  was  descended  from 
Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation,  if  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  25,  is  complete. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  liefore 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  to  Jerasalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  1048. 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  and  chief  of  the  Reubenites  under 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).     B.C.  ante  1013. 

6.  A  prophet  (son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah),  who 
foretold  to  Jchoshaphat  (q.  v.)  that  the  merchant  fleet 
which  he  flttcd  out  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah  should 
lie  wrecked,  and  thus  prevented  from  sailing  to  Tar- 
shish  (2  Chron.  xx,  37).     B.C.  896. 

7.  Son  of  Jorim,  and  father  of  Joseh,  of  the  private 
lineage  of  David  prior  to  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  29).  B.C. 
ante  588. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews  during  the  exile, 
sent  by  Ezra,  with  others  from  Ahava,  to  Casiphia,  to 
induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  join  the  party 
returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).     B.C.  459. 

9.  One  of  the  priests  (of  the  kindred  of  Jeshua)  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  18). 
B.C.  458. 

10.  A  Levite  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  28).  B.C. 
458. 

11.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Harim,  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  X,  81).     B.C.  458. 


Eliezer  ben-EUas  Anohenazi  (i.  e.  aon  qfES» 
Jahf  the  German),  a  distinguished  Rabbi,  was  bom 
about  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  Cremona.  Obliged  to  leave  that  town,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  synagogue  at  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago. 
Finally  he  went  to  Poland,  and  was  made  chief  Rabbi 
of  the  synagogue  at  Posen.  His  coreligionists  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  died  at  Cracow  in  1586.  He  published 
Hg'5  C)Di*^  (Cremona,  1676,  and  often),  a  commentary 
on  Esther:— ^^  ^tt??,^  {Work  of  Jehovah),  in  which 
he  describes  the  historical  events  of  the  Pentatench 
(Venice,  1588;  Cracow,  1584,  and  later),  and  one  or 
two  less  important  works. — Hoefer,  Notw,  Biog,  Gener. 
XV,  827. 

Eliezer  ben-Hyrkanos,  sumamed  the  Great, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  but  his  early  education  was  very 
much  neglected,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  urged  by  an 
awakened  impulse  after  knowledge,  he  left  his  father*s 
house  and  became  a  disciple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai. 
Eliezer  soon  repaired  his  deficiencies,  and  became  one 
of  the  distinguished  Rabbins  of  his  age.  Profound  in 
the  Cabala  (q.  v.),  he  made  many  practical  acquisi- 
tions in  magical  science,  and  became  the  thanmatar- 
gist  of  the  school.  During  the  controversies  between 
Gamaliel  (q.  v.)  and  the  lival  doctors  at  Jamnia,  be 
founded  a  school  at  Lydda,  where  his  teaching  api>car8 
to  have  assumed  so  mystical  a  character  as  to  involve 
liim  in  difficulties  with  the  rabbinical  authorities.  The 
Karaites  regarded  Eliezer  as  one  of  the  defenders  cf 
their  doctrines.  He  died  about  73  A.D.,  at  Cscaarea, 
in  Palestine.  His  principal  work  is  Pirhe  JR.  EUezeris 
(edit.  Princ.  Hebraice.Venet.  1544, 4to),  translated  into 
Latin  with  notes  by  Vorstius  (Leyd.  16-14, 4to),  ed.  l>y 
Abr.  Aaron  Broda,  with  a  Heb.  commentary  (Wilna, 
1888,  4to),  and  often  republished.  See  Boraiiha  dtr 
R.  Elieafr,  by  Leop.  Zunz  (Berlin,  1832),  a  critical  ac> 
count  of  the  work  and  its  author.  He  is  regained  also 
as  the  author  of  OrcothchaUm  {The  Way  of  Life),  which 
has  been  often  reprinted. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Genrr. 
XV,  825-6 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Htb.  Liieratttre,  p.  60 
sq. ;  Gr&sse,  Allffem,  UterargtBch.  i,  1108  sq.  (J.H.  W.) 

EUeser  ben- Judah  (sometimes  called  Eleazar 
Garmiza,  but  apparently  without  good  reason),  of 
Worms,  the  son  of  Ralonymos  of  Mentz,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Rabbins  of  the  13th  centurr. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Judah  the  Saint,  and  died  in  1238. 
He  wrote  thirty  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
printed.  The  principal  ones  are :  Yoreh  Chatoim  •Tn'i^ 
D^^Mi^n,  "  he  will  instmct  sinners")  a  liturgical  and 

ascetic  formulary  (Venice,  1589,  8vo,  and  often) : 

Yeyn  ha^Bekach  (H^^h  y^^,  "wine  of  spicery"),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  Canticles  and  Ruth  (Lnh. 
lin,  1608,  4to):— iSfpisr  Bokeach  (n)5H  'lED,  "spiced 
book"),  on  the  fear  of  God  and  repentance  (Fano^ 
1506,  fol.,  and  often  since) : — ^5*1*10,  etc.,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  cabalistic  book  Jezirah  (Mantua,  1562,  4to, 
and  since) : — ^D'^^-lsb,  etc.,  a  cabalistic  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (extracts  in  Azulai*s  fi'^C!|*lp  ^J^S, 
Leghorn,  1800): — 5tJT*J  '^'IIO,  on  angelolog^'  (in  part, 
Amst.  1701,  4to).  Several  of  his  works  in  MS.  are  at 
the  Bibliotheque  de  TOratcire  at  Paris. — Hoefer,  A'o»r. 
Biogr.  Gerur,  xv,  826-7;  Gr&sse,  AUgem,  IMerarffemch^ 
iii,  521 ;  Ftirst,  Bibiiotheca  Judaiea,  i,  228.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Eliezer  ben-Nathan,  sometimes  also  8nmain«d 
Metz,  from  his  native  place,  was  a  contempontry  of 
Rashi,  and  eminent  in  the  cabalistic  science.  His 
renown  is  greatly  due  to  a  work  on  Talmudical  la^w 
which  he  composed  in  1152,  uqder  the  title  *^T^M  "^^M 
{gtone  of  help),  printed  at  Prague  in  1610.  The  Ra|^ 
bins  Jachia  and  Wolf  ascribe  to  hhn  also  the  aiiibor- 
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ship  of  rjqpfaMfi  Ptianeadk,  but  Ron!  Mserts  that  Eli- 
eser  of  Spsin  was  the  real  author  of  that  work.  It 
appears  to  be  only  another  title  of  the  preceding  work. 
He  wrote  alw  Q'^3'*7  "^OQ  (ConsUntinople,  1620,  and 
later)  and  ^Sbil  '^^X'Q  (Cremona,  1554,  and  later) ; 
both  relating  to  the  Jewish  ritual. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Oner,  xv,  826 ;  Grasse,  AVgtm,  IMerarguck,  iii,  502. 

Eligiiis,  lUoi,  or  EloysiuB  (St.),  bbhop  of  No- 
Ton,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  names  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
'cal  history  of  France,  was  bom  at  Cadillac,  near  D- 
moges,  in  or  shortly  before  the  year  588.  Ho  learned 
the  tnde  of  a  goldsmith,  and  became  the  most  skilful 
arti»t  of  the  day,  especially  in  ornaments  for  churches 
and  tombs.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Clotaire  II, 
and  stood  high  at  his  court.  While  working  at  his 
art,  he  always  had  an  open  Bible  before  him.  He 
deroted  bis  gains  to  works  of  piety,  especially  to  the 
redemption  of  slaves  from  captivity,  sometimes  eman- 
cipating a  hundred  at  one  time.  As  a  la^inan,  ho  in- 
«tnicted  the  common  people  constantly.  Dagobert, 
the  eon  and  successor  of  Clotaire,  nutde  him  his  treas> 
iirer,  and  employed  him  for  important  missions,  in 
which  be  was  always  successful.  Thus  he  brought 
about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Dagobert  and  Judica- 
hOl,  doke  of  Brittany.  Eligius  availed  himself  of  his 
iodaence  with  the  weak  and  licentious  Dagobert  to 
oUain  laige  donations,  which  he  used  for  the  estab- 
Ibbment  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals.  In 
04f'>,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Dagobert,  the  major- 
domo  Herchenoald,  who  was  regent  daring  the  minor- 
ity of  Clodvig  II,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  influence 
of  Eligius,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Noyon.  In  this 
office  he  was  in  labors  abundant  for  eighteen  years, 
preaching,  taking  missionary  tours,  and  founding 
churches  and  monasteries.  Eligius  seems  to  have 
l>een  a  thoroughly  converted  man,  and  his  life  is  vn- 
«le«d  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  Eligius,  together  with 
his  friend  Audocnus  (St.  Ouen),  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
had  a  predominating  influence  upon  the  churches  of 
Gaul ;  and  although  most  of  the  bishops  disliked  the 
rigor  and  severity  of  Eligius,  they  yielded  to  his  zeal 
and  authority.  Thus,  in  644,  at  a  synod  of  Chalons 
sor  Saone,  very  strict  rules  were  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  abbots;  and  the  metropolitan 
Theodosius  of  Aries,  who  had  violated  many  Church 
laws,  was  suspended  from  his  office.  When  bishop 
Martin  of  Rome,  in  the  Monothelitic  controversy,  was 
imprisoned  and  exi]e<l  by  the  emperor,  the  majority  of 
the  Gallic  bishops,  at  a  council  held  in  Orleans,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eligius  and  Audoenus,  declared  for 
tlijspope  and  af^inst  the  Monothelites,  who  were  cru- 
elly persecuted.  After  the  death  of  Clodvig  II  and 
Herchenoald,  Eligius  was  recalled  by  the  queen  dow- 
ager Bathilde  to  the  court,  where  he  remained  until 
shortly  before  hu  death.  He  died  at  Noyon  Nov.  30, 
658  (or  659),  and  the  people  soon  after  began  to  vener- 
ate him  as  a  saint.  His  life  (  Vita  8.  Eligii),  written 
by  his  disciple  Audoenus  (SLOuen),  will  be  found  in 
D  Achcry,  Spieilegwm,  ii,  76-123,  and  in  Mtgne,  Pa- 
tr9i  La^  Ixxxxx,  474.  The  extracts  from  sermons 
of  Etigins  which  are  included  in  this  biography  are 
alrooet  verbally  taken  flrom  the  sermons  of  Ciesarius 
of  Aries.  In  its  present  form  this  work  is  undoubt- 
nJly  of  a  later  origin.  Sixteen  homilies  are  given  to 
him  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  xii,  800 ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
lAbi^.  Ixxxvii,  595 ;  but  their  genuineness  is  ques- 
tioned. A  letter  from  Eligius  to  bishop  Desiderius  of 
Cahors  is  given  in  Canisii  Antiqmt.  Lection,  ed.  Bas- 
nage,  torn.  1,  and  in  Migne,  Ixxxvii,  657.  See  Herzog, 
Bed-EueyUop.  ilL  760 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gtn^.  xv, 
»M;  Ncander,  Ch.  ffist.  iii,  41,  42;  Neander,  LigfU  in 
I^ari  PlacQ;  Mosheim.  Ck,  Hiai,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  n.  24. 

BUhoS'xiai  (Heb.  £KyeAoJiyiu^^  *^rr'fn*^b^t,  /o- 
«Bn2  Jdbomi  are  mg  eyi).  the  name  of  two  m?n.  See 
also  EuoKiUi  and  Elievax. 


1.  (Sept  'EXurfip/ai  t.  r.  'EXfa»vat,Vulg.  EUoenai.) 
The  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Meshelemiah  (q.  v.) 
the  Levite,  of  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  8, 
where  the  name  is  improperly  Anglicized  *'  EUoenai"). 
B.C.  1048-18. 

2.  (Sept  'EXiacfva  v.  r.  'EXiava,  Ynlg.  EUoenai.) 
Son  of  Zermhiah  of  the  "  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,"  who 
returned  with  200  males  from  the  exile  (Ezra  viii,  4). 
B.C.  459. 

Bliho'reph  (Heb.  EHcho'repk,  r)'ih*'bK,  God  Is 
his  reoompente ;  Sept  'EXixopc^  v.  r.  'EAa^  and  'Ei/a- 
pe^),  son  of  Shisha,  and  appointed,  with  his  brother 
Ahiah,  royal  scribe  C^BIO)  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
8).     B.C.  1012. 

Eli^u  (Heb.  EUhu\  K!in*^bK  [but  abbreviated 
^n*^^K  in  Job  xxxii,  4 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  7 ; 
xxvii,  18],  whose  God  is  He^  i.  e.  Jehovah),  the  name 
of  five  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXiovcO  One  of  Job*8  friends,  described 
as  "the  son  of  Barachel,  a  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of 
Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  This  is  usually  understood  to 
imply  that  he  was  descended  from  Buz,  the  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  from  whose  family  the  city 
called  Buz  (Jer.  xxv,  23)  also  took  its  name.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  asserts  that  Elihu  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Abraham.  Elihu's  name  does  not  appear 
among  those  of  the  friends  who  came  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is  his  presence  indica- 
ted till  the  debate  between  the  afflicted  man  and  his 
three  friends  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Then, 
finding  there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he 
comes  forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and  to 
deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue  (Job 
xxxii,  xxxvii).  B.C.  cir.  2200.  It  appears,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  himself  (Job  xxxii, 
3-7),  that  he  was  much  the  youngest  of  the  party; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  to  which  he  had  paid 
veri'  close  attention.  This  would  suggest  that  the 
debate  between  Job  and  his  friends  was  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a  deeply-interested  auditory,  among 
which  was  this  Elihu,  who  could  not  forbear  from 
interfering  when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have 
reached  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  (see  Kitto's  Daily 
Bible  lUusl.  in  loc.).  He  expresses  his  desire  to  mod- 
erate between  the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone 
touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle, 
that  idea  of  the  disciplinary  nature  of  suffering,  which 
is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt ;  but,  as  in 
the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he  de- 
mands (see  Velthuyson,  De  Ella'  carmtne,  Rotterdam, 
1789  90).  He  does  not  enlarge  on  any  supposahle 
wickedness  in  Job  as  having  brought  his  present  dis- 
tresses upon  him,  but  controverts  his  replies,  his  infer- 
ences, and  his  arguments.  He  ohserves  on  the  m3^s- 
terious  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  he  insists, 
however  they  may  appear  to  mortals,  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  mercy ;  that  the  righteous  have  their  share 
of  prosperity  in  this  life  no  less  than  the  wicked ;  thst 
God  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  submit  to  that  supremacy,  since  "  the  Crea- 
tor wisely  rules  the  world  he  made  ;'*  and  he  draws 
instances  of  benignity  from  the  constant  wonders  of 
creation,  of  the  seasons,  etc.  His  language  is  copious, 
glowing,  and  sublime ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  Eli- 
hu does  not  appear  to  have  offended  God  by  his  senti- 
ments ;  nor  is  any  sacrifice  of  atonement  commanded 
for  him  as  for  the  other  speakers  in  the  pdem.  It  is 
almost  pardonable  that  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been 
thought  figurative  of  a  personage  interposed  between 
God  and  man — a  mediator— one  speaking  *' without 
terrors,"  and  not  disposed  to  overcharge  mankind. 
This  sentiment  may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  ac- 
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ceptftbflltj  and  preservation  of  the  book  of  Job  (see 
Hodges's  Elihuy  Oxford,  1760).     See  Job  (Book  of). 

2.  (Sept.  'H\f ov.)  Son  of  Tohu,  and  grandfather  of 
Elkanah,  Samuel's  father  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  In  the  state- 
ments of  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chron.  vi  the 
name  Eliel  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  the  same  position — son 
of  Toah,  and  father  of  Jeroham  (vi,  34  [Heb.  19]);  and 
also  Eliab  (vi,  27  [Heb.  12]),  fiither  of  Jeroham,  and 
grandson  of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  tliat  Eli- 
hu  is  the  original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but 
copyists*  variations  of  it. 

3.  (Sept  'EAioi;^  v.  r.  EXiftov^.)  One  of  the  chili- 
archs  of  Manasseh  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.  xii,  20),  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted 
him  against  the  marauding  band  (^!1^&)  of  the  Amale- 
kites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx).     B.C.  1053. 

4.  (Sept.  'l^iov.)  One  of  the  eminently  able-bod- 
ied members  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  (apparently 
a  grandson  by  Shemaiah),  who  were  appointed  porters 
of  the  Temple  under  David  (L  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C. 
10^8.  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  only 
"strong  men,'*  as  in  A.V.,  but  also  fightinz  men. 

(See  ver.  6,  7,  8, 12,  in  which  occur  the  words  P^'?  = 

army,  and  D*^'ni21&= warriors  or  heroes.) 

5.  (Sept.  'EXia/^.)  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
said  to  be  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  and  hence  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  his  old- 
est brother  Eliab  (1  Sam.  xvi,  6).    B.C.  1018  or  ante. 

mi'Jah  (Heb.  Elufah^  n;^X,  whose  GodiB  Jehovah, 
2  Kings  i,  8,  4,  8,  12;  1  Chron.  vili,  27;  Ezra  x,  21, 
26 ;  Mai.  iv,  5 ;  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  Eli- 
pa'hu,  injbX;  Sept.  'HXiov  v.  r.  'HXi'ac;  N.T.'HXi- 
ac;  Joeephus,  'HXiac*  Ani.  viii,  18,  4;  Vulg.  EUas), 
the  name  of  several  men  in  the  O.  T.,  but  the  later 
ones  apparently  all  namesakes  of  the  famous  prophet. 

1.  "Elijah  the  Tishbitb,"  the  "Ellas'*  of  the 
N.  T.,  a  chaiacter  whose  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  ap- 
pearances, undaunted  courage  and  fiery  zeal  —  the 
brilliancy  of  whose  triumphs  —  the  ptathos  of  whose 
despondency — the  glory  of  whose  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  whose  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers  in 
the  sacred  story. 

1.  Origin. — This  wonder-working  prophet  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  like  another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  x, 
4, 18 ;  Heb.  vii,  3),  without  any  mention  of  his  father 
or  mother,  or  of  the  beginning  of  his  days — as  if  he 
had  dropped  out  of  that  cloudy  chariot  which,  after 
his  work  was  done  on  earth,  conveyed  him  back  to 
heaven.  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his 
parentage  And  locality  (1  Kings  xvii,  1).  The  He- 
brew text  is  "irba  "^aon^  "^a^nn  !in*bK.    The 

third  word  may  be  pointed  (1),  as  in  the  present  Maso- 
retic  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead," 
or  (2)  "fh>m  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  which,  with  a  slight 
change  in  form,  is  what  the  Sept.  has  (o  hK  Oitrtrtfluiv). 
The  latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (ftr,  GescK  iii,  486, 
note).  Lightfoot  assumes,  but  without  giving  his  au- 
thority, that  Elijah  was  from  Jabesh-Gilead.  By  Jo- 
sephus  he  is  said  to  have  come  from  Thesbon  —  Ik 
iroXfwC  Of(T/3a»vi;c  t'W  TaXaa^irtioQ  XMf>aQ  {AtU.  viii, 
18, 2).  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  read  as  Heshlx>n, 
a  city  of  the  priest*,  and  given  rise  to  the  statement 
of  Epiphanins  that  he  was  ''of  the  tribe  of  Aaron," 
and  grandson  of  Zadok.  (See  also  the  Chron,  Patch. 
in  Fabriciup,  Cod.  Pteudep,  \\  T.  p.  1070,  etc. ;  and  Qua- 
resmius,  Elucid,  ii,  605.)  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion—  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
fiery  seal  of  the  two — Elijah  was  identical  with  Phi- 
nehas,  the  8nn  of  Eleazar  the  priest.  He  was  aim  the 
ang«l  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 


(Lightfoot  on  John  i,  21 ;  Eisenmenger,  i,  686).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad  (Jalud),  a 
few  miles  north  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  his  tomb 
near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i,  490).  The  common  aasump- 
tion — ^perhaps  originating  with  Hiller  (Onom.  p. -947) 
or  Reland  (PaL  p.  1035)-— is  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Thisbe  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Tob.  i,  2.  But, 
not  to  insist  on  the  fiict  that  this  Thisbe  was  not  in 
Gilead,  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
name  has  no  real  existence  in  that  passage,  but  arises 
from  a  mistalcen  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 
which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants"  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1. 
See  TiSHBiTR. 

2.  Peraomd  Appearance. — The  mention  of  Gilead, 
however,  is  the  key-note  to  much  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  story  of  the  prophet     Gilead  was  the 
country  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan — a  country 
of  chase  and  pasture,  of  tent-\illages  and  mountain- 
castles,  inhabited  hy  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized 
like  those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephrai^n 
and  Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the  habits  of 
those  tribes ;  makiut;  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and 
taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle,  and 
then  dwellmg  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  v,  10,  19-22). 
See  Gilead.     With  Eiyah  this  is  seen  at  every  turn. 
Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  before"  Ahal> — with 
the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of 
the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills — we  can  perhaps 
realize  something  from  the  touches,  few,  but  ftrong, 
of  the  narrative.     Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred 
— that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary size.     His  chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long 
and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his  back,  and  which,  if 
not  betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  no  less  remarkable. 
See  Hair.    His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  aliout 
to  move  quickly  (1  Kings  xviii,  46).     But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle"  (q.  v.),  or 
cape,  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.     In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face  (I 
Kings  xix,  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff.     On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  hia  face 
between  his  knees.    Such,  so  far  as  the  scanty  noticea 
of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it,  was  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  great  prophet — an  appearance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink  was  other  than  un- 
common even  at  that  time.    The  solitary  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  heen  assumed  had  also 
nurtured  that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.     It  was  in  the 
wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form 
the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

8.  History. — The  northern  kingdom  had  at  thia  time 
forsalcen  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The 
worship  of  the  calves  had  l^een  a  departure  from  him, 
it  was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow1edg:od. 
and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not 
directly  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  See  Calf.  They  were  an* 
nounced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of  the  nation 
during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence :  "  Behold  thv 
gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  But  the  case  waa  quite 
different  when  Ahab,  not  content  with  the  calf-ivor- 
ship»"as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thhig  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jerol)oaro,  the  son  of  Kebat" — married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon,  and  introdnoed  on  the 
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most  extenuve  scale  (Josephns,  Ant,  ix,  6,  6)  the  for- 
dgB  leligion  of  bU  wife's  famil^r,  the  worship  of  ths 
PboiakiMn  Baal.  What  this  worship  coDsisted  of  we 
are  ignorant — doobtleas  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and 
fesUl  character,  and  therefore  Yery  opposite  to  the 
gnre,  seyere  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritoaK  Attached 
to  it  and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  *^  Ashta- 
roth,"  and  "  the  groves")  were  licentious  and  impare 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest 
jadgments  on  the  nation  (Numb,  xxv;  Judg.  ii,  18, 
14 ;  iii,  7,  8).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  char- 
acteristic of  the  Baal  religion  was  that  it  was  the  wor- 
ship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  relig- 
ion, imported  from  nations  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  oppoeed  to  the 
religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the  nation  from 
the  bondjige  of  Egypt,  had  "  driven  out  the  heathen 
irith  his  hand,  and  planted  them  in,"  and  through 
wliom  their  foreiathere  had  **  trodden  down  their  ene- 
mies, and  deatroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them." 
It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward.     (B.C,  cir,  907.) 

(1.)  What  we  may  call  the  first  act  in  his  life  em- 
braces t>etween  three  and  four  vears — three  vears  and 
six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv,  25 ; 
James  v,  17),  and  three  or  four  months  more  for  the 
jottmey  to  Uoreb  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  Kings 
xvii,  1-xix,  21).     His  introduction  is  of  the  mof«t 
ataitUng  description:    he   suddenly  appears   before 
Ahab,  aa  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern 
manners  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and 
pTocldims  the  vengeance  of  Jeho%*ah  for  the  apostas\* 
of  the  king.     This  he  does  in  the  remarkable  formula 
evidently  characteristic  of  himself,  and  adopted  after 
bii  departure  by  his  follower  Elif>ha — a  formula  which 
includes  everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the 
king — the  name  of  Jehovah  —  his  l)eing  the  God  of 
Israel — the  Living  God — Elijah  being  his  messenger, 
and  then — the  special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his 
own  Weapons.     **As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand/'  whose  constant  servant  I  am, 
''there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but 
according  to  my  wo  d.'^     Before,  however,  he  spoke 
thas,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this 
most  wicked  king  as  to  the  (atal  consequences  which 
must  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people  from  the 
intqnttoiis  course  he  was  then  pursuing,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  he 
opens  his  commission.     What  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Eli- 
jah had  to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance,  ei- 
ther of  the  king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp. 
xix,  2).     Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezc^)el 
''cut  off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4). 
We  can  imagine  Ahali  and  Jezebel  being  greatly  in- 
cenwd  against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and  prayed 
that  such  calamities  might  befall  them.     For  some 
time  they  might  attribute  the  drought  under  which 
tbe  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  the 
ioterpositbn  of  the  prophet;  and,  therefore,  however 
they  might  despise  him  as  a  vain  enthusiast,  they 
vonld  not  proceed  immediately  to  punish  him.    When, 
bowever,  they  saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking 
effect  far  more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated, 
they  would  naturally  seek  t»  ¥rreak  their  vengeance 
vpoa  bim  as  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.     But  we  do 
^  find  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  preservation 
till  the  God  whom  he  served  interposed.     He  wiis  di- 
i^cted  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the  torrents 
vbicb  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his  native  hilU, 
OT  en  the  weit  of  Jordan,  more  in  the  neigh l)orhof>d 
of  Samaria,  perhaps  the  present  wady  Kelt.      See 
Chceith.    There,  in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed,  he 
MBiincd,  rapported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with 
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which  we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forvake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in 
the  Cho.ith  is  unceitain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  **  at  the  end  of  days ;"  nor  does  Josephus  afford 
ua  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away  Elijah's  **  ra- 
vens.*'   The  Hebrew  word,  0*^3*^9,  vrtbitn^  has  been 

interpreted  as  "Arabians,'*  as  ** merchants,**  as  in- 
habitants of  some  neighboring  town  of  Orho  or  Orbi, 
By  others  Elijah  has  been  held  to  have  plundered  a 
raven's  nest,  and  this  twice  a  day  regularly  for  several 
months!     See  Raven. 

His  next  refuge,  under  the  divine  guidance  (1  Kings 
xvii,  9),  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician  tovm  lying 
between  T^'re  and  Sidon,  certainly  the  last  place  at 
which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be  looked  for.  The 
widow  woman  in  whose  house  he  lived  is  thought, 
however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-wor- 
shipper, by  some  who  take  her  adjuration  by  "  Jeho- 
vah thy  God'*  as  an  indication.  But  the  obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  her  mention  by  our  Sav- 
iour (Luke  iv,  20),  imply  her  heathen  character.  Here 
Elijah  performed  tiie  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil  and 
the  meal,  and  restored  tbe  son  of  the  widow  to  life  after 
bis  sudden  death.  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  widow  was  in  a. wood  to  the  south  of  the 
town  (Mislin,  i,  ^2,  who,  however,  does  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked 
by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  Pauke),  At  a  later  period  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the 
house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  her 
kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr  and  Pho- 
cas,  in  Reland,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  to 
Xitptiov  {Acta  Sanctorum),  The  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Jerome,  was  that  the  resuscitated  l;oy  was 
the  servant  who  afterwards  accompanied  Elijah,  and 
finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jerome,  /Vr/*.  to 
Jonah ;  and  see  the  citations  from  the  Talmuds  in  £i- 
senmenger,  ii,  725). 

The  drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors 
of  famine,  caused  "by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria.  During  this  time  the  prophet  was  called 
upon  passively  to  suffer  God's  will ;  now  he  must  once 
again  resume  the  more  active  duties  of  life ;  he  must 
make  one  great  public  effort  more  to  reclaim  his  conn- 
try  from  apostasy  and  ruin.  According  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  returned  to  Israel ;  Ahab  was  yet  alive, 
and  unroformed ;  Jezebel,  his  impious  consort,  was 
still  mad  upon  her  idols ;  in  a  word,  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  prophuyiag  lies,  the  priests  were  hearing  rule 
by  their  means,  and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so.  The 
king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer  had  divided  between 
them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither 
round  the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
most  shaded  torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herb- 
age left,  which  in  those  conntries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of 
the  two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death — *'  Ahab  went  one  way 
by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  going  unnec- 
ef«sari1y  into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself  to  g(;o<l 
OI>adiah  (1  Kin^s  xviii,  7).  There,  suddenly  planted 
in  his  puth,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  Before  the 
sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem, 
unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on 
his  face.  Elijah  requested  him  to  announce  to  Ahab 
that  he  had  returned.  Obadiah,  apparently  stnng  by 
the  iinkindness  of  this  reqiioj»t,  replied,  "  What  have  I 
sinned,  that  thou  shouldest  thus  expose  me  to  Ahab's 
rage,  who  will  certainly  slay  me  for  not  apprehending 
thee,  for  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought 
in  all  Unds  and  in  confederate  countries,  that  they 
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eboald  not  harbor  a  traitor  whoih  he  looks  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  famine/*  etc.  Moreover,  he  would  deli- 
cately  intimate  to  Elijah  how  he  had  actually  jeopard- 
ed his  own  life  in  securing  that  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  and  whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Satisfied  with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching 
appeal,  wherein  he  removed  all  his  fears  about  the 
Spirit's  carr}'ing  him  away  (as  2  Kings  ii,  11-16 ;  Ezek. 
iii,  4 ;  Acts  vili,  89),  he  resolves  to  Ije  the  prophet's 
messenger  to  Ahab.  Intending  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be  expected,  Ahab 
now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  He  at  once  charged 
him  with  troubling  Israel,  i.  e.  with  being  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  he  and  the  nation 
had  suffered.  But  Elijah  flung  bacli:  the  char^^e  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  real  cause  to  be  his  own  sin  of 
idolatry.  Regarding,  however,  his  magisterial  posi- 
tion, while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he  requests  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  summoning  an  assembly  to 
Mount  Carmel,  that  the  controversy  between  Uiem 
might  be  decided  by  a  direct  miracle  from  heaven 
(comp.  Matt,  xvi,  1).  Whatever  were  his  secret  mo- 
tives, Ahab  accepted  this  proposal.  As  fire  was  the 
element  over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  them  every  advan- 
tage), that,  two  bullocks  being  slain,  and  laid  each 
upon  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
hovah, whichever  should  be  consumed  by  fire  must 
proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  people  consent  to  this 
proposal,  because,  it  may  be,  they  were  not  altogether 
ignorant  how  God  had  formerly  answered  by  fire  (Gen. 
iv,4;  Lev.ix,24;  Judg.vi,21;  xiii,20;  1  Chron. xxi, 
28;  2  Chron.  vii,  1).  Elijah  will  have  summoned  not 
only  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred 
priests  of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebel's  court,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  The  former,  however,  did  not  attend,  be- 
ing, perhaps,  glad  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea 
that  Jezel>el  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Whv 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Geri- 
zim,  is  not  evident*  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise 
to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of  Je- 
hovah (xviii,  80)— in  ruins,  and  therefore  of  earlier 
erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  formed  the  site 
of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  See 
Carmel. 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history  than 
this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary'  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, accomiMinied  by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild 
shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  the  minutest  reg- 
ularity of  procedure ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  doubtlei>8  in  all  the  splendor  of 
their  vestments  (2  Kings  x,  22>,  with  the  wild  din  of 
their  '*  vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  sur- 
rounding all — these  things  form  a  picture  which  bright- 
ens into  fresh  distinctness  everv  time  we  consider  it. 
Having  reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  belong- 
ed to  God,  with  twelve  stones — as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  united  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon  his  bul- 
lock, and  filled  the  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest  any  suspicion  of 
deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind,  the  prophet  gives 
place  to  the  Baalites — allows  them  to  make  trial  first. 
In  vain  did  these  deceived  and  deceiving  men  call, 
from  morning  till  evening,  upon  Baal  —  in  vain  did 
they  now  mingle  their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sac- 
rifice :  no  answer  was  given — no  fire  descended.  Eli- 
jah having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wickedness  with 
the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last  evident  to  all 


that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  wished-for  fire  were 
vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  offered 
up  his  prayer.     The  Baalites'  prayer  was  long,  that 
of  the  prophet  is  short — charging  God  with  the  care 
of  his  covenant,  of  his  truth,  and  of  his  glory — ^wben, 
"  behold,  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water,  and 
consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very  stones  of 
the  altar  also."     The  effect  of  thb  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  was  what  the  prophet  desired :  acknowledging 
the  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead,  they  exclaim,  as 
with  one  voice,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is 
God!"     Seizing  the  opportunity  while  the  people's 
hearts  were  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  bade  them  take  those  juggling  priests  and 
kill  them  at  Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill 
tliat  river  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.    All  this  Elijah  might  lawfully  do 
at  God's  direction,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  law 
(Deut.  xiii,  5 ;  xviii,  20).     Ahab  having  now  publicly 
vindicated  God's  violated  law  by  giving  his  royal 
sanction  to  the  execution  of  Baal's  priests,  Elijah  in- 
formed him  that  he  may  go  up  to  his  tent  on  Carmel 
to  take  refreshment,  for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain. 
In  the  mean  time  he  prayed  earnestly  (James  v,  17, 
18)  for  this  blessing :  God  hears  and  answers :  a  little 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  sight  of 
which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffuses  itself  gradually 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens,  and  now  empties 
its  refreshing  waters  upon  the  whole  land  of  Israel ! 
Here  was  another  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet,  from  which,  we  should  imagine,  the  whole  na- 
tion must  have  profited ;  but  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  impreMtion  produced  by  these 
dealings  of  God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  temporary 
character.     Impressed  with  the  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  might  not  only 
reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften  Uie  haid 
heart  of  Jezebel,  and  anxious  that  the  reform;ition  of 
his  countr}'  should  spread  in  and  about  Jezreel  also, 
Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are  told,  from  on  high,  now 
accompanies  Ahab  thither  on  foot.     The  ride  acroM 
the  plain  to  Jezreel  was  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles ; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before 
the  chariot,  but  also,  with  true  Arab  instinct,  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "en- 
trance of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  the  spir* 
it  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome,  and  bet 
first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,** 
so  ran  her  exclamation,  **  if  I  make  not  thy  life  aa  the 
life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It 
was  no  duty  of  Eiyah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introdncUon,  so  now,  he 
takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and 
the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the 
journey  was  Beersheha — "  Beersheba  which  belongeth 
to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt  of 
those  fathers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  cultivated  country, 
Elijah  halted.  His  servant — according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, the  boy  of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town,  while 
he  himself  set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness— the  waste 
uninhabited  region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine. The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
fVame  and  that  stem  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — "  It  is  enough  I 
Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.** 
The  man  whose  prayer  had  raised  the  dead,  had  shut 
and  opened  heaven,  he  who  had  been  so  wonderfnlly 
preserved  by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath,  and  who 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  his  face  with  being  Israera 
troubler,  is  now  terrified  and  disconrolate,  thus  aflPard« 
ing  a  practical  evidence  of  what  the  apostle  James 
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ttTS  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  paiwiona  with 
yai.    His  now  altered  state  of  roind  woold  seem  to 
hsfv  iriaen  out  of  an  exaggerated  expectition  of  what 
iiod  desixned  to  effect  through  the  miracles  exhibited 
to,  and  the  judgments  poured  upon  this  guilty  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  tliat,  as  complete  success 
did  not  crown  the  last  great  effort  he  had  niade  to  re- 
form hrjel,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  la- 
tioring  for  this  end  any  longer.     It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble not  to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he 
was  entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  jour- 
ney.   But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
f.om  it    He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness  and  at 
Mount  Horeb,  will  at  once  touch  his  heart  and  correct 
hL«  petulancy  by  the  ministration  of  his  angel,  and  by 
a  fearful  exhibition  of  his  divine  power.    The  prophet, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  laid  himself  down  beneath  a  lone 
"jcmiper-tree"  (Hebrew  TTIX  DH^,  one  Rotkem'tree). 
See  Jdxiper.    The  indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of 
the  Greek  conrent  Deir  Mar-Elyas,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem,  which  is  now  shown  to  travellere  as 
the  spot  on  which  the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion, 
appears  at  an  earlier  ddte  not  to  have  been  so  restrict- 
ed, bat  was  believed  to  be  the  place  on  which  he  was 
"accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib.  iii,  p.  176;  Maun- 
drell,  Ear.  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the  site  of  the  convent  as 
that  where  he  was  born  (Gaysforde,  1506,  in  Uonur,  p. 
117).    Neither  the  older  nor  the  later  story  can  be  be- 
lieved ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  origina- 
ted m  some  more  trustworthy  tradition  of  his  having 
rested  here  on  his  southward  journey,  in  all  probabil- 
ity taken  along  this  ver>'  route.     (See  a  curious  state- 
ment by  Qu»resmius  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rock 
had  been  defac^  in  his  own  time  "  by  the  pioty  or  im- 
piety" of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  £lucidatioy  ii,  605 ; 
oomp.  Doubdan,  Vogc^ej  etc.  p.  144.)     In  this  position 
tbe  prophet  was  wak:;ned  from  his  despondent  dream 
beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin  s  requirements,  and  went  forward,  "  in  the 
strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  days,  '*  to  the 
meant  of  God,  even  to  Uoreb."     Here,  in  **  the  cave" 
(n^?a<l),  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful 
monntains^perhaps  some  traditional  sanctuary  of  that 
hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well  known — ^he  rem.iin- 
ed  for  certainly  one  night  Ci^*^).     In  the  morning 
cime  the  "word  of  Jehovah"— the  question,  "What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?     Driven  by  what  hard  neces- 
sity dost  thou  seek  this  spot,  on  which  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah has  in  former  times  been  so  signally  shown?" 
fn  answer  to  this  invitation  the  prophet  opens  his 
frriefs.     He  has  been  very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but 
foree  has  been  vain ;  one  cannot  stand  against  a  mul- 
titude; none  follow  him,  and  he  is  left  ahme,  flying 
for  his  life  from  the  sword  which  has  slain  his  breth- 
ren.   The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect 
form  in  which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  com- 
maouaitions  with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched 
to  be  effectual.     He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face 
with  Jehovah.     Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  6),  **  the  Lord  passed  by ;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  his  most  appalling  manifest  itions.    The  fierce 
wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered  the  granite 
cliffi  of  Sinai;    the  earthquake   crash  reverljerated 
throogh  the  defiles  of  those  naked  valleys ;  the  fire 
hunit  in  the  incessant  blaze  of  Eastern  lightning, 
like  these,  in  their  degree,  had  been  Elijahs  own 
nuMles  of  procedure,  but  the  convicti  >n  is  now  forced 
open  him  that  in  none  of  these  is  Jehovah  to  Ik> 
blown.    Then,  penetrating  tbe  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lowed these  manifestations,  came  the  fourth  mysteri- 
oua  symbol  — "the  still  small  voice."     What  sound 
this  was->whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot 
^'^^iiune;  bat  low  and  still  as  it  was,  it  spoke  in 


louder  accents  to  tbe  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him,  no 
less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses  centuries  before,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  **  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping 
forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  divine  communication.  It  is  in  the  same 
words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ;  but  with  what 
diflbrent  force  must  the  question  have  fallen  on  his 
ears,  and  the  answer  left  his  lips  I  **  Before  his  en- 
trance to  the  cave  he  was  comparatively  a  novice; 
when  he  left  it  he  was  an  initiated  man.  He  had 
thought  that  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  wind,  must 
l)e  the  great  witnesses  of  the  Lord.  But  He  was  not 
in  them ;  not  they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that 
awe  in  it  which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face 
with  his  mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past 
history!  What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning!" 
(Maurice,  Prophett  and  Kinga^  p.  136).  Not  in  the  per- 
secutions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown  wor- 
shippers who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the 
assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he  had  seemed 
to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael  was 
to  be  king  of  Syria ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  successor.  These  per- 
sons shall  revenge  God's  quarrels:  one  shall  begin, 
another  shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  the 
vengeance  on  Israel.  Of  these  three  commands,  the 
firet  two  were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish ;  the 
last  only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in  him 
a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first  search  was 
for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found  him ;  we  must 
conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  probably 
somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  Jordan  valley.  See 
ABEL.-MBHOLAH.  EUsha  was  ploughing  at  tbe  time, 
and  Elijah  **  passed  over  to  him" — possibly  crossed 
the  river — and,  without  uttering  a  word,  cast  his  man- 
tle, the  well-known  sheepi^kin  cloak,  upon  him,  as  if, 
tiy  that  familiar  action  (which  was  also  a  symbol  of 
official  investiture),  claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  mo* 
ment  of  hesitation — but  the  call  was  quickly  accepted ; 
and  then  commenced  that  long  period  of  service  and 
intercourse  which  continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and 
which  after  that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his 
best  titles  to  esteem  and  reverence — '*  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah."    See  Elisha. 

(2.)  For  about  six  yean  from  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred  history  of  Elijah,  till 
God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore  judgments 
upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  for  the  murder  of  unoffending 
Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  17,  etc.).  How  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  prophetic  office  employed  themselves  dur- 
ing this  time  we  are  not  told.  We  may  conceive, 
however,  that  they  xere  much  engaged  in  prayer 
for  their  country,  and  in  imparting  knowledge  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were  at  Jericho  and 
Betli-el.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  threats  had  iieen  effectual,  and  that  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate,  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxL  See 
Ahab.  Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral 
plot  of  ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of  it  by 
main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  injustice 
which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the  eldera  of  Jez- 
reel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  how  perfect 
was  their  submis.«ion  to  the  will  of  their  mistress.  At 
her  orders  Nalwth  is  falsely  accused  of  blaspheming 
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God  and  the  king,  u  with  his  sons  (2  Rings  ix,  26 ; 
romp.  Josh,  vii,  24)  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vine- 
yard then — as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes 
at  once  the  property  of  the  kin^.     See  Naboth. 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acqobi- 
tion.  Apparently  the  verv  next  day  after  the  execu- 
tion he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him — probably  in  the  back 
part  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two  pages  Jehu  and  Bid- 
kar  (2  Kings  ix,  26).  But  the  triumph  was  a  short 
one.  Elijah  had  received  an  intimation  from  Jehovah 
of  what  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusa* 
tion  and  death  of  Naboth  had  been  hurried  over,  he 
was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy 
he  does  meet  him — as  David  went  out  to  meet  Goliath 
— on  the  very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly',  when  least 
expected  and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miser- 
able king.  Then  follows  ttie  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew,  and  most 
of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate  princes 
of  the  northern  kingdom — **  I  will  take  away  tliy  pos- 
terity ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy  very  dogs ;  I 
will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jen>l.oam  and  Ba- 
asha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same  ppot  where 
the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last  night ;  thy  wife 
and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in  this  very  garden  by 
the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  coinmtm  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky" — the  large  vultures 
which  in  Eastern  climes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
expression  to  the  prophet.  Ilow  tremendous  was  this 
scene  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse 
of  at  least  twenty  years  Jehu  was  able  to  recall  the 
veiy  words  of  the  prophet's  burden,  to  which  he  and 
his  companion  had  listened  as  they  stood  behind  their 
master  in  the  chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunci- 
ation may  possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together 
the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix,  26,  36,  7,  and 
those  given  in  1  Kings  xxi,  19-25.  Fearing  that  these 
predictions  would  prove  true,  as  those  about  the  rain 
and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
penitent;  and,  though  subsequent  acts  proved  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  repentance,  yet  God  rewarded  his  tem- 
porary abasement  by  a  temporary  arre?t  of  judgment. 
We  see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred  history, 
how  the  judgments  denounced  against  him,  his  almn- 
doned  consort,  and  children  took  effect  to  the  very  let- 
ter.    See  Jezebel. 

(3.)  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  1  ;  xxii,  51 ;  2  Kings  i,  17)  be- 
fore we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vinevard  of  Nalioth  have  been 
partly  fultilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  oon  and  suc- 
cessor, Ahaztah,  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  after 
a  troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  Kin^s  i,  1, 
2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  51).  Fearing  a  fatal  result,  as  if  to 
prove  himself  a  worthy  son  of  an  idolatrous  parentage, 
he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine 
town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at 
that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel, 
and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears 
on  the  path  of  the  messen.^ers,  without  preface  or  in- 
quiry utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on  this 
as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they  are 
authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — *'Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  that 
ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  of  Ekron  ?"  The 
messengers  returned  to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  ac- 
complished their  mission.  They  were  possibly  stran- 
gers ;  at  any  rate  they  were  i<;norant  of  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  thus  interrupt?d  their  journey.  But 
his  appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and 
their  description  at  once  toM  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard 


him  descril)ed  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had  thus 
reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he  was  hoping  for 
fh)m  Ekron.     The  *'  hairy  man"  (©"IS  bsa  0"»K,  a 
fTM/it,  a  lord  o/*Ar(fr),  with  a  l^elt  of  rough  skin  round 
his  loins,  who  came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner, 
and  uttered  his  fierce  words  in  thj  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his 
father  and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.     But,  ill  as  he 
was,  this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the  o[t- 
portunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  the 
man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius  of  his 
house.     A  captain  was  dispatched,  with  a  party  of 
fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.     He  was  sitting  on  the 
top  of  **  the  mount"  OrtH),  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel. 
The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the  prophet  hy 
the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  him  and  Elisha — **0  man  of  God,  the  king 
hath  spoken:  come  down."     "And  Elijah  answered 
and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  axid  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty !     And 
there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
him  and  his  fifty."     A  second  party  was  sent,  only 
to  meet  the  same  fate.     The  altered  tone  of  the  lead- 
er of  a  third  part}',  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  his 
servant  need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.    But  the 
king  gained  nothing.     The  message  was  delivered  to 
his  face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed 
to  go  harmless.     This  was  his  last  interview  with  the 
house  of  Ahab.     It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appear- 
ance in  person  against  .the  Baal-worshippers.     It  was 
this  occasion  to  which  the  fiery  s(»ns  of  Zebedee  al- 
luded (Luke  ix,  51-56)  in  a  proposal  that  broutfht  out 
fVom  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  the  contract  with  his  own 
l)enign  mission  (Trench,  MiracUs,  ch.  iv). 

(4.)  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the 
southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
recfird  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and  last 
time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these  books  are,  to 
the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  surprising.  The  alli- 
ance between  his  enemy  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  can- 
not have  lieen  unknown  to  the  prophet,  and  it  mns^t 
have  made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  When, 
therefore,  Jehornm,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  began  "to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah," 
Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  (2n:'2,  a  writing^  different 
from  the  ordinary'  word  for  an  epistle,  *i&D,  a  hotA')^ 
denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his  death 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  12  15).  This  letter  has  been  consider- 
ed as  a  great  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  Elijah's 
removal  must  have  taken  place  l>efore  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  (from  the  terms  of  the  mention  of  Elislia 
in  2  Kings  iii,  11),  and  therefore  before  the  accession 
of  Joram  to  the  throne  of  Judah.  But,  admitting  that 
Elijah  had  been  tranfilated  before  the  expedition  of 
Jehoshaphat  against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jo* 
ram  was  not  at  that  time,  and  bef«  re  his  fiither's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  durinj^ 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  in  going  al>out 
the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix,  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  question 
against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with  th« 
more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  Kings  iii,  7, 
etc.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  Kings  viii,  16. 
According  to  one  record  (2  Kin.:;s  i,  17),  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's  last  acts  on 
earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah;  and 
though  tbb  is  modified  by  the  statements  of  othor 
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places  (2  Kings  Hi,  1 ;  viii,  16),  yet  it  is  not  invali- 
dated, and  the  conclasion  is  almost  inevitable  that 
jHr.*m  ascended  the  throne  as  viceroy  or  associate 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  See  Jo- 
rax;  Jehoshapiiat  ;  Judah.  The  ancient  JeMrLsh 
commentators  get  over  the  apparent  difficulty  by  say- 
ing that  the  letter  was  written  and  sent  after  Elijah's 
translation.  Others  believed  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Elisha,  for  whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been 
ftaltstituted  by  copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires 
no  answer.  To  the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as 
above  noticed,  is  a  sufficient  reply.  Joscphus  (^Ani, 
IX,  0, 2)  says  that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was 
Rtill  on  earth.  (See  Lightfiot,  Chronicle,  etc.,  "Je- 
boram."  Other  theories  will  be  found  in  Fabricius, 
Cad.  Psendepiff.  p.  1075,  and  Otho,  I.ex.  BM.  p.  167). 
Id  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a  stron^r  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of  style 
it  is  very  p3cultar,  and  qaite  different  from  tho  nar- 
rative in  which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik^  ad 
loc.). 

(5.)  The  prophet's  warfare  being  now  accomplished 
dn  earth,  God,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
sensed,  will  translate  him  in  a  special  manner  to  heav- 
en. Consciona  of  this,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last 
moments  in  imparting  divine  instruction  to,  and  pro- 
nouncing his  la.«t  benediction  upon,  the  students  in  the 
colleges  of  Bethel  and  Jericho ;  accordingly,  he  made 
a  circait  in  this  region  (2  Kings  ii,  1,  etc.).  It  was 
at  Gilgal  (q.  v.) — probably  not  the  ancient  place  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the  same  name  still 
sarviving  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of  Epbraim 
—that  the  prophet  received  the  divine  intimation  that 
hi!!  departure  was  at  hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with 
EILsba,  who  seems  now  to  have  become  his  constant 
companion.  Perhaps  his  old  love  of  solitude  returned 
apon  him,  perhaps  he  wisheil  to  spire  his  friond  the 
pain  of  a  too  sudden  parting,  or  perhaps  he  desired  to 
test  the  affection  of  the  latter;  in  either  case  he  endeav- 
ors to  persuade  Elisha  to  remain  behind  wliile  he  goes 
on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.  **  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel.'*  But  Elisha 
will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master — **As  Jehovah 
liTeth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
Thf»y  went  together  to  Bethel,  The  event  which  was 
a^)out  to  happen  bad  apparently  been  communicated 
to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  B'^thel,  and  they  inquire 
if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss.  His  answer 
shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  it.  "  Yea,"  s;iys 
h?,  with  emphasis,  "indeed  /  do  know  it  ("SSft'CS 
''P71^):  hold  ye  your  peace."  But,  though  impend- 
ing, it  was  not  to  happen  that  day.  A^aln  Elijah  at- 
tempts to  <«t:cjpe  to  Jericho,  and  agiin  Elisha  protests 
that  be  will  not  be  separated  fnim  him.  Again,  al»«o, 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
fiecttsiry  inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  emphatic- 
ally as  before.  Elijah  makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid 
what  they  both  so  much  dread.  '*  Tarry  here,  I  pray 
thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."     But 


Elisha  is  not  to  be  conc^uered,  and  the  two  set  off  \  ing  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 


them  as  if  they  were  an  enemy  (HSS) ;  and  t'aey  ar6 

divided  hither  and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on 
dr^'  ground.     What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrative.     "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away  from 
thee.*     And  Elisha  said, '  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  por- 
tion of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.'     And  he  said,  *Thoa 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing :  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 
so.'     And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and 
talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  l)oth  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whirlwind  into  the  skies."    The  tempest  (n^ro), 
which  was  an  earthly  substratum  for  the  theophany,  was 
accompanied  by  a  fiery  plienomenon,  symbolizing  the 
translation,  which  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Elisha  as  a 
chariot  of  lire  with  horses  of  fire,  in  which  Elijah  rode  to 
heaven  (Keil).    Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitterness 
(p?X),  "  My  father,  my  father."    He  had  gone  who,  to 
the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  **  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof" 
for  so  many  years ;  and  Elisha  was  at  last  left  alone  to 
carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often  have  looked 
forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may 
well  have  felt  unequal.     He  saw  him  no  more;  but 
his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up— at  once  a 
personal  relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realized,  had  it  been  then  present- 
ed to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was 
that  he  had  "  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah'* 
should  hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been 
denied  to  his  master — should,  instead  of  the  terror  of 
kin^  and  people,  be  their  benefactor,  adviser,  and 
friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  kin»?  of  Israel 
should  be  found  to  lament  with  the  same  words  that 
had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stern 
and  silent  master,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  (2  Kings  xiii,  14). 
4.  Traditumary  Vtems  and  Character.  —  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  termi- 
nate with  their  departure  out  of  this  world.     Elijah 
appeared  with  Moses  on  Mount  Hernion  ut  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and  conversed  with  him 
respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  he  was 
al>out  to  jiccotnplish  (Matt,  xvii,  1  3).     The  author  of 
the  l>ook  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  xlviii)  justly  describes 
him  as  a  prophet  *'  who  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  whose 
word  burned  as  a  lamp."     But,  with  the  excopticn  of 
the  eulogiums  contained  in  that  cataloime  of  worthies, 
and  1  Mace,  ii,  58,  and  the  passing  allusion  in  Luke 
ix,  54,  none  of  the  later  references  allude  to  his  works 
of  destruction  or  of  portent.     They  all  set  forth  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  his  character  from  that  brought  out  in 
the  historical  narrative.     They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v,  17);  of 
his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarcpta  (Luke  iv,  25) ; 
of  his  "rest«)ring  all  thinu^s"  (Matt,  xvii,  11);  "tum- 

and  the 


acroM  the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand  to  the  dis- 
tant river — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
£li«ha  in  ordinary  clothes  (*13ia,  ver.  12).  Fiflj'  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights 
behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a  late  tradition 
would  attu^h  the  sceno  of  our  Lord's  temptation — and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  Eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the  dis- 
tance. Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river, 
and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift  brown 
current.  But  they  are  not  to  st^p  even  here.  It  is 
as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets 


disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just"  (Mai.  iv,  6,  6 ; 
Luke  i,  17).  In  the  sternness  and  power  of  his  re- 
proofs, however,  he  was  a  striking  type  of  Jo!m  the 
Baptist,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  prophesied  of  under 
his  name :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  proph- 
!  et  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
'  the  Lord"  (Mai.  iv,  6,  6).  Our  Saviour  also  declares 
that  Elijah  had  already  come  in  spirit,  in  the  parson 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
time  believed  him  to  be  El'ij  ih,  or  that  the  s^ml  of  Eli- 
jah had  passed  into  his  body  (Luke  ix,  8).  See  JoiiX 
How  deep  was  the  impression  which 


THE  Baptist. 
-  ,  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may  hi  judged 

foot  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.  He  rolls  up  (Cpa)  his  f^om  the  fixed  belief  which  mmy  centuries  after  pre- 
numtle  as  into  a  staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  vailed  that  Elijah  would  agiin  appear  for  the  relief 
ti»  waters  aa  Mosm  bad  done  before  him— strikes   and  restoration  of  his  country'.     The  prophecy  of  MaU 
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ochi  was  possiblj  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illustration 
of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  Each  remarkable  per- 
son, as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and  char- 
acteristics what  they  may — Uie  stem  John,  equally 
with  his  gentle  Successor — ^is  proclaimed  to  be  Elijah 
(Matt,  xvi,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  15 ;  John  i,  21).  His  appear- 
ance in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  does 
not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples.  They  were 
"sore  af^id,'*  but  not  apparently  surprised.  On  the 
contrary,  Peter  immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent 
for  the  prophet  whose  arrival  they  had  so  long  lieen 
expecting.  Even  the  cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross, 
containing  as  it  did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  Elijah,  immediately  suggested  him  to  the  by- 
sUnders.  *'  He  calleth  for  Elijah."  **  Let  be,  let  us 
see  if  Eiyah  will  come  to  save  him." 

In  the  Talmud  (see  the  passages  cited  by  Hambur- 
ger, Reci-EncyU:  s.  v.  Eliahu)  he  is  recorded  as  having 
often  appeared  to  the  wise  and  good  rabbis — at  prayer 
in  the  wilderness,  or  on  their  journeys — ^generally  in 
the  form  of  an  Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  l,  11 : 
ii,  402-7).  At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was 
always  placed  for  him,  that,  as  the  zealous  champion 
and  messenger  of  the  **  covenant"  of  circumcision  (1 
Kings  xix,  14 ;  Mai.  iii,  1),  he  might  watch  over  the 
due  performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers 
the  ^oor  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  i,  685). 
His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a 
voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace, 
happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisenmenger,  ii, 
696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival, 
that  when  goods  were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to 
claim  them,  the  common  saying  was,  "  Put  them  by  till 
^ijah  comes"  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Matt,  xvii,  10 ;  John 
i,  21).  The  same  customs  and  expressions  are  even 
still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other 
countries  (see  Rtmi/t  des  deux  Mondea^  xxiv,  181,  etc.). 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elgds  is  the 
patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  conspicuous 
■ummit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name  (Clark,  Pela- 
pormessiUj  p.  190).  The  service  for  his  day — 'HXiag 
fuyaXiliwfAOQ — will  be  found  in  the  Afenaion  on  July 
20,  a  date  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church  also.  (See 
the  4cta  Sanctorum^  July  20).  By  Cornelius  k  Lapide 
it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened  on  that  day, 
in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Kcil,  On  Kings ^  p. 
831).  The  convent  bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to 
travellers  In  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  L>e  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pal- 
estine: in  Jebel  Ajlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Kittcr, 
Syrien,  p.  1029,  1066,  etc.) ;  at  Ezra,  in  the  Hauran 
(Burckhardt,  Syrioy  p.  59),  and  the  more  famous  es- 
tablishment on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in  the  Lat- 
in Church.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Brev- 
iary {OJjf'.  B.  Maria  Virffinit  de  Monte  Carmelo^  Julii 
16),  the  connection  arose  from  the  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot  A^m  which  Elijah  saw 
the  cloud  (an  accepted  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise 
oat  of  the  sea.  But  other  legends  trace  the  origin  of 
the  order  to  the  great  prophet  himself,  as  the  head  of 
a  society  of  anchorites  inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even 
afl  himself  dedicating  the  chapel  in  which  he  worship- 
ped to  the  Virgin !  (St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted 
by  Mislin,  Lieux  Saints^  il,  49 ;  and  the  bulls  of  vari- 
ous popes  enumerated  by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii.)  These 
things  are  matters  of  controversy  in  the  Roman 
Church,  Barontus  and  others  having  proved  that  the 
order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date  which  is  repudiated 
by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts  in  Fabriciua,  Codex 
Pamdgpig.  p.  1077). 


In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Tlyae  is  said  to  have 
drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  '*  by  virtue  of  which  he 
still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of  judgment."  He 
is  by  some  confounded  with  St.  George,  and  with  the 
mysterious  el^KMdr^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Moslem  saints  (see  Lane's  Arabian  Nightt,  Introd.  note 
2;  also  Selections  from  the  Kuran,  p.  221,  222).  The 
Persian  Snfig  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Eli- 
jah (Fabricius,  p.  1077) ;  and  he  is  even  held  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Zoroaster  (D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or,  s. 
v.). 

Among  other  traditions,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that 
the  words  "Eye  hath  not  seen,"  etc.,  1  Cor.  ii,  9,  which 
are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  apostle  from  Isaiah 
Ixiv,  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient  belief,  from  '*  the 
Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of  Elgah,"  rd  'HXia  ciirur- 
pvi^a.  The  first  mention  of  this  appears  to  be  Origen 
{Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii,  9),  and  it  is  noticed  witli  disap- 
proval by  Jerome,  ad  Pammachium  (see  Fabriciua,  p. 
1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  "Awake,  thou  that  sleep- 
est,"  etc.,  Eph.  v,  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged  to  Lie 
quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of  the  O.  T. 
containing  his  historv — irapd  rtp  'HAi(t  (comp.  Rom. 
xi,  2). 

5.  Literature. — On  the  general  subject.  Anon.  Lee 
iure^  on  Elijah  (Lond.  1865);  Kitto,  DaUy  Bible  lUus^ 
trations,  Solomon  and  Kings,  45-47th  week.  Ephraem 
Syrus,  In  Eliam  {Opp.  iii,  240) ;  Basil,  In  Eliam  {0pp. 
p.  61) ;  Ambrose,  De  EUu  (jOpp.  i,  535) ;  Chrysostoro, 
In  Ueliam  (0pp.  Spuria^  vi,  70K);  Alexander,  De  Elia 
(Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  a35);  Zouch,  Life  of  Elijah  {Works,  ii, 
219);  Hohmson^  Elijah {3cript.Char.ii);  Krummacher, 
Eltja/i  the  Tishbite  (from  the  Germ.,  Lond.  1840;  N. 
Y.  1847) ;  Anderson,  Discourses  on  Elijah  {l^nii.  1835) ; 
Evans,  Elijah  {Script.  Eiog.  i) ;  Williams,  Elijah  {Char. 
ofO.  T.  p.  222);  Frischniuth, /)c  EUa  {Crifici  Sacrij 
ii);  Camartus,  Elias  Theshiles  (Par.  1631);  Simpson, 
Lectures  on  Elijth  (Lond.  1886) ;  Berr,  Notice  sur  Elie 
(Nancy,  1839) ;  Niemeyer,  Charakl.  v,  350 ;  Schreiber, 
A  llgem.  Rdigionsifhre^  i,  194 ;  Knobel,  Prophet,  ii,  73 ; 
Uddiger,  in  the  Hall.  Encycl.  i,  33,  p.  820 ;  Menken, 
Gesch.  des  Elias  (in  his  Schrifen^  ii,  17  sq.) ;  TlaH^Con- 
tetnplationSy  bk.  xviii,  xix ;  Stanley,  Jetuish  Churchy  ii, 
821  sq.  On  the  ♦  *  ravens, "  SchtQen,  De  Elia  corvorum 
flrfamno(\Vittenb.l717);  id.  »6.  (Altorf,  1718) ;  Mayer, 
Elias  corvorum  convictor  (Viteb.  1685) ;  Van  Ilardt, 
CorbfMUx  dElie  (llelmst.  1709);  Hcumann,  Z>UMrtt. 
sylloff.  i,  896 ;  Beykert,  De  D'^n'^r  EUam  alenUb.  (At- 

gent.  1774) ;  Berg,  in  the  Z>iiif6.  Wochesill  1768,  No. 
52 ;  1769,  No.  1 ;  Gumpach,  i4 /Profit.  Stud.  p.  200  sq. ; 
Deyling,  Ohs.  Sacra^  pt.  i.  No.  25.  On  his  "  mantle," 
Brockmann,  Comment.  phUol.  (Gryph.  1750).  On  Eli- 
jah's "  coming,"  Hartung,  De  El'.adventu  (Jen.  1669); 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit,  July,  1852,  p.  420  sq.  On  his  proceed- 
ings at  Carmel,  Klausing,  De  sacrificio  Elim  (Li pa. 
1726);  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1867.  On  his  vision  at 
Horeb,  Verschuir, />c  apparitione  ElioB  {Dissertt.  phU, 
p.  85  sq.).  On  his  stay  at  Cherith,  at  Zarephath,  Joarr. 
Sac,  Literature,  1860,  p.  1 ;  Unters.  eimger  Verstmhenen 
(Lips.  1793).  On  his  ascension,  Hcrgott,  De  curru  EUcb 
(Wittenb.  1676):  MUller,  EUm  ascensio  (Lpz.  17—); 
Pfaff,  De  raptu  EHr  (TOb.  1739).  On  his  letter  to  Jo- 
ram,  Pfaff,  De  litteris  El.  ad.  Jor.  (Tub.  1755);  Berg, 
in  the  DuiA.  WochenbL  1774,  No.  5,  6. 

2.  (Sept.  HXia  v.  r.  'Epi'a.)  One  of  the  "  sons  of 
Jeroham,"  and  heads  of  Benjamite  families  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  27,  where  the  name  is  in- 
accurately Anglicized  "  Eliah").     B.C.  post  1612, 

3.  (Sept.  'HAia.)  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Elim"  (q. 
v.),  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  on  returning  from 
the  exile  (Ezra  x,  21,  where  the  name  is  likewise 
wrongly  Anglicized  "  Eliah").     B.C.  458. 

Eli'ka  [some  ECika']  (Heb.  EUka\  Kj^'^^H,  God  is 
his  rejtcter;  Sept.  'EXucd  v.  r.  'Et^octr,  Vulg.  Elica\ 
a  Hanklite  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  distin* 
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gushed  wanion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  B.C.  104G.  Hifl 
name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  li^t  of  1  Chron.  xi,  27 
(set  KennicotVa  conjecture,  IHuertaHon^  p.  182).  See 
Shamiioth. 

BliHm      See  Talmud. 

E'lim  (Heb.  ITyfrm',  Q'^^'^M,  trtei  [so  called  from 
^vttrtmgtk;  see  Oak]  ;  perh.  here  pa^m^eet;  Sept. 
AiXttfi)y  a  plAce  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv,  27 ;  Nam. 
zxxiii,  9f  as  the  second  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  after  crossing  the  Re<l  Sea.  (See  Hu  Id  rich 
or  Ulrich,  De/ontibuM  in  Elim  repertis,  Brem.  1728). 
See  also  Beer-Elim.  It  is  distinguished  as  having 
had  "tweWe  wells  (rather  '* fountains,"  nhrr)  of 

water,  and  thieesooTe  and  ten  palm-trees."    Laborde 
{GfOffTt^Mcal  Commmtary  on  Exod.  xv,  27)  supposed 
leadg  Umit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadys  lying 
between  29°  7'  and  29°  20',  which  descend  from  the 
lange  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore) 
towards  the  sea.    The  route  of  the  Israelites,  however, 
cannot  well  be  mistaken  at  this  part.     It  evidently 
lav  along  the  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea.     Elim  must  consequently  have  been  in  this 
plain,  and  not  more  than  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
place  of  passage.     With  these  data,  and  in  a  country 
where  foantuins  are  of  sach  rare  occurrence,  it  is  not 
diiBcalt  to  identifv  Elim.    Near  the  sonth.ea8tem  end 
of  this  plain,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  Jebel  Hum- 
mam,  the  ontpost  nf  the  great  Sinai  mountain-group, 
a  charming  vale,  called  wady  Ghurundel,  intersects  the 
line  of  route.     It  is  the  first  of  the  four  wadvs  no- 
ticed above,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  noted  valley  of 
that  region,  and  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity  contain- 
ing water  (Robinson,  Remarckes,  i,  100,  105).     In  the 
diT  season  it  contains  no  stream,  but  in  the  rainy  sea^ 
son  it  becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
mountain  current,  being  bounded  by  high  ridges,  and 
extending  far  into  the  interior.     It  has  no  soil,  but 
drifting  sand,  which  has  left  but  one  of  the  **  wells*' 
remainini;,  the  others  anciently  existing  being  doubt- 
less filled  up.     This  principal  fountain  springs  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  sandstone  rock,  forming  a  pool  of  spark- 
ling  water,  and   sending  out  a  tiny  but  perennial 
rtream.    This,  in  fact,  b  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
pUces  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Bartlett,  Forty  Days 
w  the  Duai,  p.  33  sq.).     There  are  no  palm-trees  at 
present  here,  bnt  the  place  is  fringed  with  trees  and 
shmbbcry,  stunted  palms,  with  their  hairy  trunks  and 
disbevelfed  branches ;  tamarisks,  their  feathery  leaves 
drippuig  with  what  the  Arabs  call  manna;  and  the 
acacia,  with  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  (Stan- 
ley, Palestine^  p.  68).    These  supply  the  only  verdure, 
which,  however,  in  contrast  with  the  naked  desert,  is 
qoite  refreshing  (Olin's  Travelt,  i,  362).     Well  might 
soch  a  wady,  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  treeless  waste, 
he  called  emphatically  A/tm,  *'the  trees."     Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghumndel  is  Mara,  by  others 
identified  with  Howara  (2^  hours  N.W.  from  Ghumn- 
del, and  reached  by  the  Israelites,  therefore,  before  it), 
sad  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four 
alxive  named,  vady  Shuheikeh  {TraveUy  Berlin,  1845, 
p.27sq.).     See  ExoDE. 

Blim'elecll  (Heb.  Eiime'Uk,  ^^^""^^  God  U  his 

<%;  Sept.  '1^/tiXtK ;  Josephns,  'EXi/iiXcx<'f>'*  ^  *^*  ^)  ^t 
l\  a  nan  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Ucoenites  and  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Betble- 
li«B-Ephratah  in  the  dajrs  of  the  judges.  B.C.  cir. 
1368.  In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land 
he  went  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
ud  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
<iied  witbont  posterity  (Ruth  i,  2,  3;  ii,  1,  3;  iv,  3, 9). 
SeeRcTH. 

EUoS'nai  (Heb.  Elyofnay,  ^tA^  a  contracted 

fiwiB  of  the  name  EBhoenar)^  the  name  of  several  men. 

1-  (Sept/E^MPifyat  v.  r.  '£Xi^£i/cv,  Vulg.  Elioencd,) 


Foorth  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii, 
8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'EXutfvat  ▼.  r.  'EXioiviyf,  Yulg.  EUomai,) 
A  chief  of  the  posterity  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  36). 
B.C.  post  1618. 

3.  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3.)    See  Elihoevai. 

4.  (Sept.  'EkiwTivat  v.  r.  'EXiitfvat,  Yulg.  EHoenai,') 
A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  married  a  for- 
eign wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  who,  at 
Ezra's  instigation,  put  her  away  with  the  children 
bom  of  her,  and  ofiTered  a  ram  for  a  trespass  ofiering 
(Ezra  X,  22).  B.C.  458.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     B.  C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'EXiunivat  v.  r.  'EXtwoi,  Vulg.  ElioenaiS) 
An  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  likevyise  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  27).    B.C.  468. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXiunjvai,  v.  r.  'EKiwwai  and  'EXt^ivdv, 
Vulg.  Elioenai.)  Eldest  son  of  Meariah,  son  of  She- 
maiah,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel ;  his  family 
are  the  latest  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
23,  24).  B.C.  ante  280.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  EsLi,  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25).  (See  Strong*s  Harmony  and  Expos,  o/tke  Gotp, 
p.  16.)  According  to  the  present  Heb.  text  he  is  in 
the  seventh  generation  fh>m  Zerubbabel,  or  about  con- 
temporary with  Alexander  the  Great ;  bnt  lord  Hervey 
thinks  that  Sbemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver. 
19),  Zerubliabers  brother  (Gmteal,  of  our  Ijord^  p.  107- 
109,  and  ch.  vii). 

Elionso'iis  ('EXicavoioCt  doubtless  a  Grocized  form 
of  EHoemn)y  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  succeeded 
Matthias,  son  of  Ananus  (A.D.  42),  and  was  the  next 
year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras  (Josephus,  AnL 
xix,  8, 1).     See  Hioh-priest. 

Ello'nas,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  CEXiun/a'c  ▼.  r.  'EAiwvntc,  Vulg.  omits.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  **  Phaisur,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdras  ix,  22);  evidently  the  Elio- 
enai (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  22). 

2.  ('EXcfuvac,  Vulff.  Noneaa.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
'*  Annas,"  who  did  the  same  (1  Esd.  ix,  32) ;  doubtless 
the  Eliezer  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  81). 

Ziliot,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Boston  Dec.  25, 1719  (0.  S.),  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  In  1742  he  waa 
ordained  pastor  (as  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb)  of  the 
New  North  Church  in  Boston,  in  which  service  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  In  1757  he  was  made  D.D. 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1778  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  to 
leave  his  pastoral  work.  He  died  Sept.  18, 1778.  Be- 
sides occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
Discourget  (1774). — Sprague,  Annaby  i,  417. 

Eliot,  John,  styled  *'the  apostle  of  the  Indians,** 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  in  1G04, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  £migra« 
ting  to  New  England  in  1631,  he  joined  the  Church  in 
Boston.  He  was  settled  over  the  Church  in  Roxbury 
Nov.  5, 1632.  Here  he  studied  the  Indian  language, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christian- 
ity. "  The  first  Indian  Church,  established  by  the  la- 
bors of  Protestants  in  America,  was  formed  at  Natick 
in  1660,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es in  New  England.  Those  who  wished  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  Christian  body  were  strictly  examined  as 
to  their  faith  and  experience  by  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
Ijoring  ministers,  and  Mr.  Eliot  afterwards  adminis- 
tered to  them  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other 
Indian  churches  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetto,  and  he  frequently  visited  them ;  but  his 
pastoral  care  was  more  particularly  over  that  which 
he  first  established.  He  made  every  exertion  to  pro- 
mote the  welfere  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  stimulated 
many  aervants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  misskmaiy 
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work;  and,  although  he  nioarned  over  the  stupidity 
of  many  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived 
to  see  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  fel- 
low-preachers of  the  precious  Gospel  of  Christ.  In 
1661  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  in  a  few  yeaxs  the  whole  Bible,  and 
several  other  books  best  adapted  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  he  offered  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to 
1)0  liberated  from  the  labors  of  his  office  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Cliurch  at  Koxbury.  It  was  with  joy  that  he 
received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague  in  1688.  When 
he  was  bending  under  his  infirmities,  and  could  no 
longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number  of 
families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a 
week,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of 
God.  He  died  May  20, 1690,  saying  that  all  his  la- 
bors were  poor  and  small,  and  exiiorting  those  who 
surrounded  his  bed  to  prav.  His  last  words  were, 
*  Welcome  joy ' "  (Allen).  In  1649  Mr.  Eliot  published 
The  glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  (he  Indians ; 
in  1653,  Tears  ofRejyentance ;  in  1655,  A  further  Mani- 
festation of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
dians ;  and  in  1670,  A  briff  Narrative  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Gospel.  Baxter  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
*' There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  above 
him."  A  handsome  memorial  to  the  '*  Apostle,  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  pastor  for  fifty-eight  years  of  the 
first  Church  in  Roxbury,"  has  been  erected  in  the  For- 
est Hills  Cemeterj',  Roxbury. — L\fe  and  Death  of  John 
Eliot,  by  Cotton  Mather  (1691);  Mather's  Magmilia, 
iii,  270;  Francis,  Life  of  John  Eliot  (Edinl).  1828); 
8prague,  Annals^  i,  18;  Allen,  American  Biography, 

Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. He  shared  the  opinions  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ur- 
gel,  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  viz.  that,  with 
respect  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  only  the  adoptive 
Son  of  God,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  sect  of  Adoption- 
i^.  Elipandus  disseminated  his  views  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany.  Adosinde,  queen  of  Gallicia, 
induced  bisliop  Etheriua  of  Osma  and  the  priest  Bea- 
tus  to  write  against  him.  They  published  against 
him  two  books,  the  originals  of  which  are  said  to  be 
still  extant  in  Toledo.  Elipandus  replied  by  several 
letters,  but  he  was  condemned  at  the  council  whidi 
Paulinas,  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  convened  at  Ciudad  de 
Friuli  in  791.  In  the  following  year  the  doctrines  of 
Elipandus  and  Felix  were  again  condemned  at  a  synod 
which  Charlemagne  held  at  Ratisbon.  Pope  Adrian 
confirmed  the  sentence,  to  which  Felix  submitted ;  but 
Elipandus,  and  eeversj  other  bishops  of  Spain,  per- 
sisted in  their  views,  and  wrote  against  Felix.  This 
letter  was  refuted,  and  condemned  by  Adrian  in  a 
council  held  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
in  794.  Charlemagne  himself  wrote  a  letter  (still  ex- 
tant) to  Elipandus  urging  him  to  submit;  but  the  let- 
ter seems  to  have  had  little  effect,  for  shortly  before 
his  death  (in  799)  Elipandus  wrote  a  reply  maintaining 
his  views. — Hoefer,  Noui\  Bing.  Genh-.  xv,  832 ;  Nean- 
der,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  156-158 ;  »Iosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  bk.  iii, 
c.  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  3.     See  Adoptianism. 

El'iphal  (Heb.  Eliphal\  bs^^X,  God  is  \i\&  judge; 
Sept.  '£\i0aaA  v.  r.  'E\0a'r,Vul«^.  Eliphal)^  son  of  Ur 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  David's  famous  guard  (1  Chron. 
xi,  35).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
zxiii,  34)  he  seems  to  be  called  ^'Eliphelet,  the  son 
of  Ahasbai  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  Maachathite;'*  but 
the  names  are  here  greatly  confused.     See  David. 

Eliph'alat  ('E\(^aXar,Vnlg.  f/'jpAa/acA),  one  of 
the  sons  of  '^Asom,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esd.  ix,  33);  evidently'  the  Eliph- 
BLET  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  33). 

ZSliph'alet,  a  le3s  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 
Sam.  V,  16 ;  1  Chron.  x^v,  7)  the  name  Eliphei.et  (q. 
v^).  It  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrj'pha  ('EXt^aXfr)  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  song  of  Adonicam,  who  returned 


from  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  viii,  89) ;  the  Eliphelet  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  13). 

Eriphaz  (Hebrew  Eliph-jz',  tB*'b^t,  God  is  his 
strength ;  Sept.  'EXi0d^,  but  in  Gen.  '£\i^c,y  uig.  Eli- 
phaz\  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  leading  one  of  the  '*  three  frienda''  who  came 
to  condole  with  Job  in  bis  affliction  (Job  iv,  1),  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  discussion  which  oc- 
cupies the  book  of  Job.  B.C.  cir.  2200.  He  is  called 
"the  Temanite;"  hence  it  is  naturally  inferred  that 
he  was  of  the  region  substantially  known  as  Teman 
(q.  v.),  in  Idumasa;  and  as  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau, 
bad  a  son  called  Teman,  from  whum  the  place  took  its 
name,  many  have  concluded  that  this  Elipluiz  was  a 
descendant  of  the  other  Eliphaz.  Some,  indeed,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course 
confined  to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time 
of  these  patriarchs.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
this  gives  a  date  sufficiently  early.     See  Job. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the  de- 
bate, in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaints.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  speakers,  fVt>m 
which  circumst:ince,  or  fVom  natural  disposition,  hia 
language  is  more  mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  the  oth- 
ers (see  Eichler,  De  visione  Eiphazi  [iv,  12  31],  Lpz. 
1781).  He  l>egins  his  orations  with  delicacy,  and  con- 
ducts his  part  of  the  controversy  with  considerable  ad- 
dress (chap,  iv,  V,  XV,  xxii).  On  him  falls  the  main 
burden  of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  consequently 
suffering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous  sin.  His  words 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad  and  Zophar  by 
greater  calmness  and  elaboration,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  greater  gentleness  towards  Job,  although 
he  ventures  afterwards,  apparently  from  conjecture, 
to  impute  to  him  special  sins.  The  great  truth  brouf^ht 
out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  majestv  and  puritv 
of  God  (iv,  12  -21 ;  xv,  12-16).  But  still,  with  the  oth- 
er two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  havin<r,  in  defence 
of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  **the  thing  that 
was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  facts 
of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with  an 
imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.    See  Job,  Book 

OF. 

2.  The  son  of  Esau  by  one  of  his  first  wlvea,  Adah, 
and  father  of  several  Edomitish  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  4, 
10, 11, 16 ;  1  Chron.  i,  35,  36).     B.C.  post  1963. 

Eliph'eleh  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  EHphete'- 
huy  !til?B'^bK,  God  vnU  distinguish  him ;  Sept.  '£\<^- 
Xa  and  'EXt^aXui;  v.  r.  'EXc^cva  and  'EXi^aXaia^ ; 
Vulg.  EHphalu\  a  Merarite  Lisvite ;  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers (D ■^'75113,  A.V.  porters")  appointed  by  David 
to  play  on  the  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith,*'  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  up  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Cbron.  xv,  18, 21).     B.C.  1048. 

Eliph'elet  (Hebrew  Elfphe'let,  t^^p'^^M,  in  panse 
Elipha'let^  I2^B'^b^(,  God  is  his  deliverance) ^  the  name 

of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'E\t0aXor  v.  r.  'AXc^aXf^  and  'AXi^oXcr, 
Vulg.  Elipheleth.)  One  of  David's  distinguished  war« 
riors,  styled  **the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  the  Ma- 
achathite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  84) ;  but,  by  some  error  and 
abbreviation,  Eliphat.  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ur,  [and] 
Hepher,  the  Mecherathite, "  in  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  xi,  85,  86.) 

2.  (Sept.  'EXt^aXer  v.  r.  'E\«0aXe3,  Vulg.  JSl^iha- 
leth.)  The  third  of  the  nine  sons  of  David,  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  exclusive  of  those  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chron. 
iii,  6 ;  xiv,  5,  in  which  latter  passage  the  namo  ia  writ- 
ten  Elpalet).     B.C.  post  1044. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXt^aXir  v.  r.  'EXi^aXa, Vulg.  EUpkelet.) 
The  ninth  of  the  same  (1  Chron.  iii,  8 ;  xlv,  7 ;  2  Sam. 
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T,  16,  in  which  two  latter  passages  the  name  is  An- 
glicued  **£ltphalet").  It  is  lielicved  that  there  were 
not  two  sons  of  this  name,  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one 
is  merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
taiolr  omitted  in  Samuel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  inserted  in  two  separate  li^ts  in  (^hronicles,  and  in 
both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed  up  at  the 
cloM  of  the  list  Josephus  mentions  but  one  EBphaU 
('t^VifoAi),  as  the  last  of  David's  eleven  sons,  and 
^Ultes  that  the  last  two  were  bom  of  concubines  (^Ani. 
vii.  a,  3).    See  David. 

4.  (Sept  'EXt^aAlr,  Vulg.  Eiiphtdet:)  The  third  of 
the  three  sons  of  Esbelc,  of  the  posterity  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  (1 
Chron.  viii,  39).     B.C.  ante  53C. 

5.  (Sept.  'EKi^Xa^  v.  r.  'EXi^aXar,  Vulg.  Eiipke- 
ta.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  his  two  brothers  and  60  mules  (Elzra  viii, 
13).    B.C.  459. 

6.  (Sept.  '£Xi^aXcr,yulg.  ElipheUh.)  An  Israelite 
of  the  lineage  of  Hashum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (Ezn  x,  33).     B.C.  458. 

Elis'abeth  ('EXuTa/3<r),  wife  of  Zacharias  or  Zach- 
ariah,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  5). 
She  was  a  descendant,  of  Aaron,  or  of  the  race  of  the 
priests;  and  of  her  and  her  husband  this  exalted  char- 
acter is  given  by  the  evangelist :  **  They  were  both 
rif^hteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command* 
meats  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless*'  (Luke  t, 
7, 13).  Tbjy  had  remained  childless  till  the  decline 
of  life,  when  an  angel  foretold  to  her  husband  Zacha- 
ridb  the  Ijirth  of  John,  and  Zachariah  returning  home, 
Elisabeth  conceived.  During  five  months  she  con- 
cealed the  favor  God  had  granted  her;  but  the  an- 
gel Galiriel  discovered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  this  mirac- 
ulous conception,  as  an  assurance  of  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  by  herself.  See  ANNUNCiATioir.  Ma,Ty  vis- 
ited Elisabeth,  and  when  she  saluted  her,  Elisabeth 
felt  the  quickening  of  her  unborn  babe.  When  her 
child  was  circumcised  she  named  him  John,  accord- 
ing  to  previous  instructions  from  her  husband  (Luke 
1,39-63).    B.C.  7.     See  Zacharias. 

The  name  in  this  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  names  of  few  females  are 
pven.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  in  fact  as 
Elisheba  (q.  v.).  It  is  perhaps  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Eliua  or  EIUcl,  the  Phoenician  name  of 
qoeen  Dido  (Virgil,  ^n.  iv,  835),  whence  the  modem 
Bita,  EUtftbetk, 

misae^'tia  ('EXi«raioc  or  'EXuTirnioi),  the  Grecized 
form  of  the  name  of  Elisha  (q.  v.)  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke 
iv,  27)  and  Apocrypha  ('EXKraic,  Ecclus.  xlviii,  12),  as 
well  as  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  18, 7  etc.). 

BU'aha  (Heb.  EUsha',  SV'^'^H,  for  ro;:-'^V9»  ^^^ 
is  bis  tahoHon;  Sept.  *EXtnaik  or  'EXitraoik,  Josephus 
snd  N.T.  'EX*woioc,Vulg.  Elistnta,  A.V.  in  N.  T.  and 
Apocr. "  Elisasos"),  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meho- 
lah  (1  Kinqs  xix,  16-19),  who  became  the  attendant 
and  disciple  of  Elijah  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  13,  7),  and 
ht9  successor  as  prophet  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  See 
Eluar. 

1.  Hilary. — ^The  earliest  mention  of  £lisha*s  name 
i»  in  the  command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1 
Kiogs  xix,  16, 17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the 
fatore  prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place  (B.C. 
^'  900).  Ahel-meholah — the  *^  meadow  of  the  dance" 
—was  pfDbably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  woald  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  sit- 
<>*ti<)o.  See  Abel.  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
^^■Bsscas  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  successor 
*iiSaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve  yoke  before 
^iv,  L  e.  probably  eleven  other  ploughs  preceding  him 
^^Z  ^  same  line  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  i, 
^).  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw  over  his  shoulders  the 
'^h  RiantIe-«  token  at  once  of  in vestiture  with  the 
P^'rt's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son — was  to  Eli- 


jah but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were  notliing — *'  Go  back 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?'*  So  sudden 
and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  relinquishment  of  a 
position  so  substantial,  and  family  tics  so  dear,  might 
well  have  caused  hesitation.  But  the  parley  was  only 
momentary.  To  use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost 
believe  to  have 'been  suggested  by  this  very  occur- 
rence, Eliiiha  was  not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look  back ;  he  delayed 
merely  to  give  the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  prei^ide  at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and 
then  followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  na- 
tion Joshua  had  lieen  to  Moses.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
connection  we  know  hardly  anytiiing.  **  Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah," is  all  that  is  told  us.  The  characters  of  the  two 
men  were  thoroughly  di(>'similar,  but  how  far  the  lioU' 
like  daring  and  courage  of  the  one  h»d  infused  itself 
into  the  other,  we  can  judge  Arom  the  few  occasions  on 
which  it  blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative 
of  Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  bow  deep 
was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stem,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and  pliant 
disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  reappears,  to  be- 
come the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  bis 
country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  remarkable  appointment  on 
receiving  the  robe  as  a  s^nnbol  of  inheriting  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  his  ascended  master,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  bis  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
that  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence  should 
be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  his  departed  master  resting  upon  him,  he 
struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's  mantle,  when  they  part- 
ed asunder  and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  pass  over  on 
dry  land.  Witnessing  this  miraculous  transaction,  the 
fifty  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site side  Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting 
Elisha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowleilged  him  their  spiritual  head.  These  young 
prophets  are  not  more  full  of  reverence  for  Elisha  than 
of  zeal  for  Elijah :  they  saw  the  latter  curried  up  in 
the  air — they  knew  that  this  was  not  the  lir^t  time  of 
his  miraculous  removal.  Imagining  it  therefore  pos- 
sible that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  Mme  re- 
mote mountain  or  valley,  they  ask  permission  to  go 
and  seek  him.  Elisha,  though  fully  aware  that  he  was 
received  up  into  ^lory,  but  yet  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
conceived  that  he,  from  any  unworthy  motives,  was 
not  anxious  to  have  him  brought  back,  yielded  to  their 
request.  The  unavailing  search  confirmed  Elisha's 
fame.     (B.C.  cir.  892.) 

There  are  several  consideriitions  from  which  the  in- 
completeness of  the  records  of  Elisha's  life  may  be  in- 
ferred :  (a.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which  to  deteiw 
mine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurn  nces.  The  *^  king 
of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned,  but  we  are  left  to 
infer  what  king  is  intended  (2  Kings  v,  5, 6, 7,  &c. ;  vi, 
8,  9,  21,  t:G ;  vii,  2 ;  viii,  H,  6,  fi,  etc.).  This  is  the  case 
even  in  the  titory  of  the  important  events  of  Naaman'a 
cure,  and  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  hof  t  at  Dothan. 
The  only  exceptions  are  iii,  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  visit  of  Jehossh  (xiii,  14,  etc.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  mention  of 
the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being  followed  by 
an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  his 
father  (ver.  22,  23).  (6.)  The  absence  of  chronological 
sequence  in  the  narratives.   The  story  of  the  Shunam- 
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mite  embraces  a  lengthened  period,  from  befora  the 
birth  of  the  child  till  he  was  »ome  yean  old.  Gehazi's 
familiar  communication  with  the  king,  and  therefore  the 
Btory  which  precedes  it  (viii,  1,  2),  must  have  occurred 
before  he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  lonj; 
after  the  relation  of  that  event  (v,  27).  (c).  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words 
usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  CommeiU,  an  Kin^s^  p.  348,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.)  The  call  of  Elisha 
seems  to  have  taken  place  about  four  years  Itefore  the 
death  of  Ahab.  He  died  in  the  rei^^u  of  Joash,  the 
grandson  of  Jehu,  B.C.  cir.  885.  Ilenco  his  public  ca- 
reer embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  G5  years,  for 
certainly^  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  **  prophet  in 
Israel"  (2  Kings  v,  8). 

(1.)  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  (nd*^)  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  18).  The 
town  had  lately  been  rebuilt  (1  Kings  xvi,  84),  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  **  sons  of  the  prophets*' 
(2  Kings  il,  5, 15).  Among  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  that  place  are  still  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Quaran- 
tania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across  the 
plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at  the  hot- 
test season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful  vegetation 
over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare  tract  of  sandy 
soil.  At  the  time  in  question,  part,  at  least,  of  this 
charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the  springs  was  noxious 
—  had  some  properties  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
drinking,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  land  (ii,  19, 0*^7*1, 
bad,  A.  V.  "  naught*').  At  the  request  of  the  men  of 
Jericho,  Elisha  remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a 
new  Tassel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus 
(  War,  iv,  8,  3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Afod.  Trav,  p. 
17),  the  tradition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the 
large  spring  N,  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  tt-SuUdn  (Robinson,  Reaearches,  ii,  383 
sq.).     See  Jericro. 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount 
Carmel  (2  Kings  ii,  23).  His  last  visit  had  been  made 
in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan (ii,  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets  resided  there,  but 
Btill  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf-worship,  and  therefore 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might  expect  to  meet  with  in- 
sult, especially  if  not  so  well  known  and  so  formidable 
OB  Elijah.  The  road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile 
of  the  wady  Suweinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bear:) 
what  in  all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which, 
even  now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals 
(comp.  Amos  v,  19).  See  Bethel.  Here  the  boys 
of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as  they  still  wait 
at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the 
chance  pisser-by.  In  the  scanty  locks  of  Elisha,  how 
were  they  to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet, 
with  whose  shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  familiar  ?  So,  with  the  license  of  the 
Eastern  children,  they  scoff  at  the  new-comer  as  he 
walks  by—"  Go  up  (nb^,  hardly  ascend,  as  if  alluding 
to  Elijah,  but/KiM  on  out  of  the  way),  bald-head  (n"lp. 
devoid  of  hair  on  the  hick  of  the  head,  as  opposed  to 
naa,  bald  on  Xhfi  forehead)  V  For  once  Elisha  as- 
sumed the  sternness  of  his  master.  Ho  turned  upon 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  in  their  expressions  an  admixture  of  rudeness,  in- 
fidelity, and  impiety.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel 
were  to  know,  from  bitter  experience,  that  to  dishonor 
God's  prophfits  was  to  dishonor  himself,  for  Elisha  was 
at  the  moment  inspired  to  pronounce  the  judgment 
which  at  once  to<jk  effect,  (jod,  who  never  wants  for 
iostruments  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  caused  two 


she-bears  to  emerge  from  the  neighboring  wood  and 
punish  the  young  delinquents.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
were  actually  killed  (the  expression  is  9^3,  to  reik/, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  claws  of  the  bear). 
This  fate  may  Indeed  have  befallen  some  of  the  party, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  regard  to  the  greater 
numl>er. 

Ehrenl)erg  says  that  the  bear  is  seen  only  on  one 
part  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  called  Mackmel,  the 
other  peak,  Jebel  Sanin,  being,  strangely  enough,  free 
from  these  animals.  The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a 
frugiverous  habit  than  the  brown  bear  (^Urtut  ordof), 
but  when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea {Cicer  arteliniw),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  Most  recent  writers  are 
silent  respecting  any  sjiecies  of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as 
Shaw,  Volney,  liasselquist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schulz. 
Seetzen,  however,  notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a 
bear  in  the  province  of  Hasbeiya,  on  Mount  Hermon. 
Klaeder  supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Urtu*  aretos, 
for  which  opinion,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
authority ;  and  a  recent  writer.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and 
Book,  ii,  873),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still  found 
on  the  higher  mountains  of  this  countri%  and  that  the 
inha'titants  of  Hemion  stand  in  great  fear  of  him. 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenl^ei^  {Symholm  Phyt.  pt.  i)  in- 
form us  that  during  the  summer  months  these  bears 
keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon,  but  descend  in 
winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens ;  it  is  prolMble,  also, 
that  at  this  period  in  former  days  they  extended  their 
visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  for,  though  this  itpe- 
cies  was  in  ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is 
now,  yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  proba- 
bly always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals.  1 1  is 
not  improl)able,  therefore,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  inhabited  the 
low  lands  of  Palestine.     See  Beab. 

(3.)  Elisha  extricates  Jchoram,  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty  in 
the  campaign  against  Moal%  arising  from  want  of  wa- 
ter (iii,  4  27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred  ven*  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii,  5 ;  comp.  i,  1),  and  the 
campaign  followed  immediately — "the  same  day"  (iii, 
6 ;  A.  V.  '*  time").  The  prophet  was  with  the  amir ; 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  8, 1)  he  "happened  to 
be  in  a  tent  outside  the  camp  of  Israel."  Joram  he 
refupes  to  hear,  except  out  of  respect  for  Jehoshapbat, 
the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a  minstrel  is  brought, 
and  at  the  sound  of  music  the  hand  of  Jehovah  comes 
upon  him,  and  ho  predicts  a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a 
mode  of  procedure  in  connection  therewith  which  re- 
sults in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  in- 
cident probaMy  took  place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.     See  Jehokasi. 

(4.)  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets — 
according  to  Joscplms,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of  Ahab 
— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to^be  takea 
from  her  and  sold  as  slaves  by  her  creditors,  as  by  an 
extension  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  7,  and  Lev.  xxv,  39), 
and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii,  8),  they  had  the 
power  to  do ;  and  against  this  hard-hearted  act  she  im- 
plores the  prophet's  asKie^tance.  God  w^ill  not,  toiihotU 
a  catise^  depart  from  the  general  laws  of  his  admini»- 
tration :  ElLsha  therefore  inquires  how  far  she  herself 
had  the  power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  She 
replies  that  the  onl.v  thing  of  which  she  was  possessed 
was  one  pot  of  oil.  This  Ell«ha  causes  (in  his  absence, 
iv,  5)  to  multiply  (after  the  example  of  Elijah  at  Zar* 
ephath),  until  the  widow  has  filled  with  it  all  the  ve»-> 
sels  which  she  could  Itorrow,  and  thus  procured  the 
means  of  payment  (2  Kings  iv,  1-7).  No  place  or  date 
of  the  miracle  is  mentioned. 

(5.)  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv,  8-87).    The  account  consists  of  two  partft» 
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[a.]  EUfha,  probabl j  on  his  way  between  Carmel  and 
the  JonUa  valley,  c^la  accidentally  at  Shaneni,  now  So- 
hm,  a  village  on  the  soothem  slopes  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy,  | 
the  little  llermon  of  modern  travellers.  Here  he  is 
hotpitably  entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance,  ap- 
parently at  first  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest. 
Wishing  that  be  should  take  up,  more  than  occasion- 
illy,  his  abode  under  her  roof,  she  prt>posed  to  her  hus- 
band to  construct  for  him  a  chamber  which  he  might 
have  for  his  own  accommodation.  1  he  husband  at 
once  consented,  and,  the  apartment  bein^  fitted  up  in 
s  way  that  showed  their  proper  conception  of  his  feel- 
\ag,  the  prophet  becomes  its  occupiint.  Grateful  fur 
such  disinterested  kindnes?,  Elisha  delicately  inquired 
of  her  if  be  could  prefer  her  interest  before  the  king  or 
the  captain  of  his  host ;  for  ho  must  have  had  consid- 
ersble  influence  at  court,  fiom  the  part  he  had  taken  j 
in  the  late  war.  But  the  good  woman  declined  the 
prophet's  off^r  by  declaring  that  she  would  rather ! 
**  dwell  among  her  own  people,"  and  in  the  condition 
of  life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  to 
crown  her  domestic  happiness,  she  lacked  one  thing 
—she  bad  no  child  ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  age  of 
her  hoshand,  she  coold  not  expect  such  a  blessing. 
In  answer,  however,  to  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  and 
ass  recompense  f<or  her  care  of  him,  she  was  saved  from 
that  childltts  condition  which  was  esteemed  so  great  a 
calamity  by  ereiy  Jewish  wife,  and  permitted  to  "  em- 
brace a  son*'  (2  Kings,  iv,  8-17). 

[h.]  After  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  boy  is 
old  enoDgh  to  accompany  his  father  to  the  corn-field, 
where  the  harvest  is  proceeding.  The  fierce  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful  fi)r  him,  and  (affect- 
ed apparently  by  a  gun-itroke)  he  is  carried  home  to 
his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of 
their  loss  to  her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on 
the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of 
him  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles — at  least  four  hours'  ride ;  but  she  is  mount- 
ed on  the  best  ass  OirKn,  tJke  JU-aUf  sach  being 
noted  for  excellence),  and  she  doea  not  slacken  rein. 
Qisha  b  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Carmel  commanding 
Che  road  to  Shnnem,  and  from  his  position  opposite  to 
her  i'XQ^)  he  recognises  in.  the  distance  the  figure  of 
the  regular  attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds 
here  at "  new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the  reason 
of  ber  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is  for  the 
or  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant,  and  she  press- 
es on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place  where  Elisha  him- 
e«lf  is  stationed  ("^H,  the  mounts  ver.  27,  t  e.  Carmel, 
Ter.25);  then  throwing  herself  down  in  her  emotion, 
ehe  cla^  him  by  the  feet.  Misinterpreting  this  ac- 
tion, or  pertiapa  with  an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholi- 
ncn  of  a  woman,  Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away. 
But  the  prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human 
utoie  to  allow  thU — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  ber,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me, 
and  hath  not  told  me. "  "  And  she  said' '— « ith  the  enig- 
oatical  form  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire  a  son 
rfniy  lord?  Did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me ?"  No 
explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.  The  heat  of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  de- 
Isy  in  taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at 
<nce  dbpatcbed  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  ut^ 
BNist  speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in 
his  hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
Rsch  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious  sum- 
mer afternoon  must  have  sat.  Grehazi  meets  them  on 
the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give; 
the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
oOfed  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
^<"ne,  goes  ap  to  his  own  chamber,  "and  be  shut  the 
'tew  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah."  It 
▼u  what  Elijah  bad  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 


in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha  was 
probably  following  a  method  which  he  had  heard  of 
firom  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to  life,  the 
mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the  feet  of  the 
prophet,  though  with  what  different  emotions — "  and 
she  took  up  her  son  and  went  out"  (2  Kings  iv,  18-87). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date  with 
reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first  encounter 
Gehazi,  the  "  servant"  ("tr3,  lad)  of  the  man  of  God, 
It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the  events  of 
viii,  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of  Naaman, 
when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

(6.)  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv,  38-41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It  is 
a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years'  scar- 
city which  is  mentioned  in  viii,  1,  2,  and  during  which 
the  Sbunammite  woman  of  the  preceding  story  migrated 
to  the  Philistine  country.  1  he  food  of  the  party  must 
consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great 
caldron  is  put  on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  ono 
of  the  company  brings  his  blanket  p^a ;  not  **  lap" 
as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  tho 
presence  of  some  noxious  herb  [see  Gocrd],  and  they 
cry  out,  '*  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God !" 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which  Elisha 
cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron  (1  Kings  iv,  38-41). 

(7.)  The  next  miracle  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
ceding. A  man  from  Banl-shalisha  (q.  v.)  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which  under 
the  law  (Num.  xviii,  8, 12 ;  Deut.  xviii,  8,  4)  were  the 
perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary — ^20  loaves 
of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  disputed,  but  which  seems  most  likely  to 
have  been  roasted  ears  of  com  not  fully  ripe  (b^'13, 
perhaps  elliptically  for  Vp'J?  ^*^a;  comp.  Lev.  xxiii, 
4),  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag  Ciibp^C,  Sept. 
irfipa).  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of 
Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
men  (2  Kings  iv,  42-44).  lliis  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  Elisha  is  the  first  to  anticipate  in  sonic  meas- 
ure the  miracles  of  Christ. 

(8k)  The  simple  records  of  these  dr.mestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  character  (2 
Kings  V,  1-27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
S3'ria,  to  whom  his  country  was  indebted  for  some  sig« 
nal  success  (the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was 
Xaanun  who  killed  Ahab,  Midrntk  Telallim^  p.  29  6,  on 
Psa.  lxxviil\  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  thst  in  its 
most  malign;int  form,  the  white  variety  (ver.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all  em- 
ployment and  all  intercourse  (2  Kings  xv,  6;  2  Chron. 
XXV i,  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice  appears 
to  have  prevailed;  Kaaman  was  still  a  ** great  man 
with  his  master,"  *'a  man  of  countenance."  One  of 
the  members  of  his  establi.«hment  is  an  l8racliti>h  girl, 
kidnapped  by  the  marauders  (C'^n^l'iS;)  of  Syria  in  one 
of  their  foniys  over  the  border,  and  she  brings  into 
that  S3'rian  household  the  fame  of  the  name  and  .«kill 
of  Elisha.  '  *  The  prophet  in  Samaria,  "who  had  raised 
the  dead,  would,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  C^SB^) 
the  patient,  have  no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dread- 
ful leprosy.  The  news  is  communicated  by  Kaaman 
himself  (KS^l,  not  "  ont  told")  to  the  king.  Benhadad 
had  yet  to  learn  the  position  and  character  of  Elisha. 
He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  character- 
istic of  a  military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to  the 
cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later — "  I  say 
to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant,  do 
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this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  now"— so  ran  Benha- 
dad*8  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary  introduction 
h<id  probably  opened  the  communication — *'  and  now, 
when  this  letter  is  come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  sent 
Naaman,  my  slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  pres- 
ent, in  which  the  rich  fabrics  (UJI-^,  i,  q.  a  dress  of 
ceremony)  for  which  Damascus  has  always  been  in 
modem  times  so  famous  form  a  con^-picuous  feature, 
and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 15,  23),  Nua- 
man  p  oceeds  to  Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel— his 
name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prol>ably  Joram — is  dis- 
mayed at  the  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea, 
doubtless  the  result  of  too  frequent  experience — "Con- 
sider how  this  man  seeketh  a  quarrel  against  mc!" 
ITie  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends"  to  the  king — 
*'  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  th.it  there  is 
a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  '*  horses  and  char- 
iot" of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  them^^elves  particu- 
larly in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha  still  keeps 
in  the  background,  and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
doorway,  contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  messen- 
ger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven  times  in 
the  Jordan.  The  independent  behavior  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  prescription — not  only  devoid 
of  any  ceremonial,  but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  na- 
tive of  a  city  which  boasted,  as  it  still  l)OJ8ts,  of  the 
iinest  water-supply  of  any  city  of  the  Ejst,  all  com- 
1  lined  to  enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  '*and  his  flesh 
came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was 
clean."  His  first  business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his 
benefactor.  He  returns  with  his  whole  train  (t^srip, 
i.  e.  **host"  or  "camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be 
denied  the  presence  of  Elisha,  but,  making  his  way  in, 
and  standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  ac- 
cept the  present  which  he  liid  brought  from  Damas- 
cus. But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the  offer,  though 
repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration.  Naaman,  hav- 
ing adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his  favored  country,  of 
which  to  make  an  altar.  He  then  consults  Elisha  on 
a  difficulty  which  he  foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant 
of  Jehovah,  to  act  when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the 
temple  of  the  Syrian  god  Rimmon  ?  He  must  bow  be- 
fore the  god ;  will  Jehovah  p.irdon  this  disloyalty  ? 
Elisha's  answer  is  "Go  in  peace," and  with  this  fare- 
well the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gchazi,  the  attend- 
ant of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to  es- 
cape him.  "As  Jehovah  liveth" — an  expression,  in  the 
lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
oft-repeated  [^'^alUih — *'  by  God" — of  the  modem  Arabs, 
"  I  will  run  after  this  Syrian  and  ttke  somewhat  of 
him."  So  he  frames  a  story  by  which  the  generous 
Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's 
house  a  considerable  present  in  money  and  clothes. 
He  then  went  in  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  l)c  so  de- 
ceived. His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through 
the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  dotails,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment  of 
the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved  Naaman. 
The  date  of  the  transaction  must  liave  boen  at  least 
seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's  son. 
This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii,  4  with  1,  2, 
8.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversation  with  the  king  must 
have  taken  place  l)efore  he  was  a  leper.  See  Naaman. 
(9.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  but 
this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed,  and  is  prob- 
ably at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence  of  Elisha 
there.     Whether  fVom  the  increase  of  the  scholars  con- 


sequent on  the  estimation  in  which  the  master  wis 
held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their  habitation  had 
become  too  small — "  The  place  in  which  we  sit  before 
thee  is  too  narrow  for  us."     They  will  therefore  move 
to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams— each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minute* 
ness  the  text  relates — make  there  a  new  dwelling* 
place.     Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent. 
Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jeri- 
cho— ^possibly  the  spot  was  once  sanctified  by  the  cross- 
ing of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Eliji:h,  only  a  few 
years  before.     Urged  by  his  disciples,  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.     When  they  reach  the 
Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they 
commence  felling  the  trees  (Q'^^rn)  of  the  dense  belt 
of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water.     See 
Jordan.     As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed 
tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  wuter.   '  His  cry  soon 
brought  the  roan  of  God  to  his  aid.     The  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dr^*,  and  is, 
moreover,  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless.    But 
the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the  water  is 
shown  to  Elisha ;  he  lops  off  (3^p)  a  stick  and  casts 
it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears  on  the  surface, 
and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor  (2  Kings  vi,  1-7). 

(10.)  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan,  half  way  on 
the  road  between  Samaria  and  JezreeL  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (comp.  ver.  2)  still 
continue,  but  apparently  with  greater  boldnef^,  and 
pushed  even  into  places  which  the  king  of  Israel  is  ac- 
customed to  frequent  (comp.  Josephns,  vin/.  ix,  4,  3). 
But  their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  fnnn  the  man  of  God, 
and  liy  his  warnings  he  saves  the  kin^  *'  not  once  nor 
twice."  So  baflfled  were  the  Syrians  by  these  repeat- 
ed failures  as  to  make  their  king  suspect  treachery  in 
his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explanation  is  given  hj 
one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  cure  wrought  on  Naaman,  and  could  con- 
ceive no  power  too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  per- 
son: **  Elisha,  the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king 
of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speukest  in  thy  bed- 
chamber." So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seized 
without  delay,  and  a  strong  party  with  chariots  is  dis- 
patched to  effect  his  capture.  They  march  by  night, 
and  before  morning  take  up  their  stiition  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant — not  Gehuzi,  but  appar- 
ently a  new-comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
his  master — is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But 
Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears;  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  l>ehold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain.  Bui 
this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  struck  l>lind. 
He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  per- 
son and  the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them 
to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their 
si  iht  is  restored,  and  thev  find  themselves,  not  in  a  re- 
tired  countrj'^  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
His  enemies  thus  completely  in  his  grasp,  the  kinjr  of 
Israel  is  eager  to  destroy  them.  **  Sh'ill  I  si  ly  ?  shall 
I  slav,  mv  father?"  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been 
answered  when  he  has  shown  the  Svrians  how  faille 
are  all  their  attempts  against  his  superior  po-wer. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  slav.  Thou  mayest  slav  those  wbom 
thou  hast  ttiken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  th<»8« 
[literally,  "Are  these  what  thou  hast  captured  with 
th}'  sword  and  l)ow,  that  thou  art  for  smiting  them  ?'*]  : 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master."  Af- 
ter  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  maraad- 
ing  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased  (2  Kings  vi,  8- 
28).     See  Bekhadad. 
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(11.)  Bnt  the  king  of  Syria  oould  not  rest  ander 
■Qch  dbhonor.     He  abandons  his  marauding  system, 
and  gathers  a  regular  army,  with  which  he  lays  siege 
to  Samaria.     The  awful  extremities  to  which  the  in- 
btbitants  of  the  place  were  driven  need  not  here  be  re- 
cslled.    Roused  by  an  encounter  with  an  incident 
more  ghastly  than  all,  and  which  remained  without 
parallel  in  Jewish  recoxds  till  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  H'ar,  v,  10,  3 ; 
13, 7,  etc.),  the  king  vents  his  wruth  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  having,  by  his  share  in  the  last  transac- 
tion (m  Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  4, 4),  or  in  some  other  way 
not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion ;  po^^sibly  actuated 
liT  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty 
often  regards  one  better  and  stronger  than  himself. 
The  king's  name  b  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct  in  giving  it  as 
Jorum ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  hb  employment  of 
the  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  oc- 
casion not  dissimilar  (1  Kings  xix,  2),  *'  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat,  shall  stand  on  him  this  day."     No  sooner  is  the 
uwdoot  of  the  king  s  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts 
to  execute  the  seotencc.     Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and 
round  him  are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless 
receiving  some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their 
ton  calamity.     He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation 
of  the  danger.     Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this  son 
of  a  mnrderer  (alluding  to  Ahab  in  the  case  of  Naboth) 
hath  »ent  to  tike  away  my  head !     Shut  the  door,  and 
keep  him  trtum  entering :  even  now  I  hear  the  sound 
of  bis  master's  feet  l)ehind  him  (hastening  to  stay  the 
result  of  his  rash  exclamation!"  interprets  Josephus, 
A  nt.  ix,  4,  4).     As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger  ar- 
rives at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the  prophet 
had  predated,  l.y  the  king  and  by  one  of  his  officers, 
the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned.     What  follows  is 
vet}'  graphic.     The  king's  hereditary  love  of  Baal 
UtT&t  forth,  and  he  cries,  '*  This  evil  u  from  Jehovah," 
the  ancient  cnem^'  of  my  house :  "  why  should  I  wait 
for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?'*     To  this  Elinha  answers : 
*^Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah" — ^he  who  has  sent  fam- 
ine can  also  send  plenty — *'tc-morrow  at  this  time 
fhall  a  measure  of  line  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and 
two  measures  of  liarley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
vwT  city."     "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer ;  "  even 
if  Jehoinah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour 
down  the  prot'isions,  it  could  not  be."     "  It  can,  it 
»h:.ll," replies  Elisha;  *^and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all, 
hut  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it"  (2  Kings  vi,  24-vii, 
?'.    The  next  night  Cod  caused  the  Syritms  to  hear 
the  noise  of  chariots  and  horses ;  and  conceiving  that 
Jehuram  had  hired  against  them  the  kin^s  of  the  Hit- 
tite^  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  tbey  fled  fn>m  before  the 
walls  of  Samaria — leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold 
and  provisions — in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion. 
In  thin  way  did  God,  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha, 
miraculonslv  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  from 
a  deadly  enemy  without,  and  from  sore  famine  within, 
it«  walls:  another  prediction  moreover  was  accom- 
plifhed ;  for  the  distrustful  lord  was  trampled  to  death 
bv  die  famished  people  in  rushing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  the  Syrians  (2  KingM 
▼HV    See  Samaria. 

(12.)  We  now  go  back  several  years  to  an  incident 
<^mDectcd  with  the  lady  of  Shoncm,  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the  transfer  of  his* 
leprosy  to  Gehazi  (▼,  1,  27).  Elisha  had  been  made 
aware  of  a  famine  which  Jehovah  was  about  to  bring 
op«m  the  land  for  seven  years ;  and  he  had  warned  his. 
friend  the  Shunammite  of  it  that  she  mii;ht  provide 
for  her  safety.  Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with 
her  bmily,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Phnistmes,  that  is,  in  the  rich  com-srrowing  plain  on 
the  aea^^oastof  Jodflh,  where,  secure  from  want,  she  re- 
mained during  tha  dearth.     At  the  end  of  the  seven 


years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that  duiw 
ing  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-laud  attuched 
to  it — the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — had  been  ap- 
propriated by  some  other  parson.  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries kings  are  (or  >»ere)  accessible  to  the  complaints 
of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to  a  degree  inconceiv- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  world.  To  the 
king,  therefore,  the  Shunanmiite  had  recourse,  as  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  on  a  former  occasion  to  king  David 
(2  Sam.  xiv,  4).  Thus  occurred  nne  of  those  rare  co- 
incidences which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chuncc.  At  the  ver>*  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamoring,  as 
Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamor  (p72CX  for  her  home 
and  her  land — the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital  by 
Gehazi  of  *'all  the  great  things  nhich  Elisha  had 
done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which  he 
was  then  actually  relating — the  restoration  to  life  of 
the  hoy  of  Shunem.  1  he  woman  was  instantly  recog- 
nised by  Gehazi.  *^My  lord,  O  king,  this  Is  the  wom- 
an and  this  is  her  Fon  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life." 
From  her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  und,  whether  fn  m  regard  to  Ellf  ha, 
or  struck  I  y  the  extraordinar}'  coincidence,  orders  her 
land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce 
during  her  absence  (2  Kings  viii,  1-6). 

(13.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with  the  prophet  only 
in  his  own  countr}\  We  now  find  him  at  Damascus. 
(The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occasion 
is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  [?  Hobah],  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  £.  of  Damascus.  1  he  same  vil- 
lage, if  not  tho  same  building,  also  contains  the  cave 
in  which  Elijah  was  fed  ly  -ravens  and  the  tomb  of 
Gehazi  [Stanley,  PaJest,  p.  412 ;  Quaresmius,  ii,  881 — 
^^roiM  tJt  mtndacia  /A^rorortim"].)  He  is  there  to 
carry  out  the  ctmmand  given  to  Eliji;h  on  Horeb  to 
''anoint  Hazael  to  bo  king  oyer  Syria."  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last  ill- 
ness. Ihis  marks  the  time  of  the  vi^it  as  after  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  1  y  Benhadtd 
in  pen  on  (comp.  vi,  24).  The  memory  of  the  cure  of 
Naanicn,  and  of  the  subsequent  disinterestedness  of 
the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ; 
and  no  sooner  does  he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelli- 
gence is  carried  to  the  king — *'  The  man  of  God  is  come 
hither."  The  king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascer- 
tain his  own  fate;  and  Hazcel,  iiho  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Naaman,  is  con.missicncd  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  present  to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  die- 
ease?"  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions — a 
caravan  (of  40  camel.«,  according  to  Josephus.  Ant.  ix, 
4,  6)  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that 
wealthy  city  alone  could  furnish.  The  terms  of  Ha- 
zael's  address  show  the  rerpect  in  which  the  pro])het 
was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile  country. 
They  are  identical  with  those  in  which  Ka&mcn  was 
addressed  by  his  slaves,  ar.d  in  which  the  king  of  Is- 
rael in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence had  addressed  Elisha  himself.  "  JAy  stn  Benha- 
dad hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  '  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease  ?' "  The  reply,  prol  ably  originally  anil.i^:- 
uous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present  doul'tful  stuto 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  general  conclusion  was  un- 
mistekalile :  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall 
surely  die."  But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  ii\ho  Mould 
be  king  in  his  stead  bnt  the  man  who  now  stood  before 
him  ?  The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the 
tears  of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  bitffled  and  deceived 
as  Benhadad  had  fo  often  been.  Behind  that  **  stead- 
fast," impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady  courage 
and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha  could  not 
but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his  country.  Here 
was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the  power,  would  '^op« 
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^ress**  and  *^cut  Israel  short,"  \rould  "thresh  GiUad 
with  threshing  instrumenta  of  iron,"  and  **mjke  them 
like  the  dust  by  threshin>^"  as  no  furmer  kinjc  of  Syria 
had  done,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would 
be  no  longer  alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.    At  Hazael's 
request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.     But 
the  prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazoel. 
How  such  a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  answer.     His  only  doubt  is  the  possi- 
bility of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.     *^  But 
what  IS  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is  (3^sn  7|'n37,  thy  ser- 
vant, THE  dog^  i.  e.  insignificant  object),  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing?"     To  this  Elisha  replies,  "  Je- 
hovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over 
Syria."    Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — **  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."     But  that  was 
the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.     What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death,  whether  in  the  bath 
as  has  recently  been  suggested  (Ewald,  Itr,  Gesch,  iii, 
623  note),  is  not  clear,  except  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  smothered.     The  general  inference,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  account  of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  him- 
self was  the  murderer,  but  the  statement  in  the  text 
docs  not  necessarily  bear  that  interpretation  (n^^^ 
"las^il,  may  well  be  rendered  "one  took  the  [not  a]  , 
hair-cloth,"  i.  e.  perhaps  divan-mattress) ;  and,  indeed,  > 
from  the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the  ' 
passa^ce,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse  (2  Kings 
viii,  7-15).     See  Hazael. 

(14.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on  Elijah  had  now 
been  carried  out,  but  the  third  still  remained.  Ha- 
zael had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel  by  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (viii,  28),  or 
Ramah,  among  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
But  the  fortress  was  held  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  alliance,  and,  though  the  S3'rians  had  wound- 
ed the  king  of  Israel,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  place  (viii,  28 ;  ix,  15).  One  of  the  cap- 
tains of  tho  Israelitish  army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu, 
ths  son  of  Jehosliaphat,  the  son  of  Nimsbi.  At  the 
time  his  name  was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he 
roust  have  been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
He  had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Abab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day,  and 
the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced,  no  subsequent 
adventure  had  been  able  to  office  (ix,  25,  36).  The 
time  had  now  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  curse  by 
his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel.  Elisha*H  person- 
al share  in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
detailed  narrative  may  ha  found  in  2  Kings  ix  (see 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  KingSy  serm.  ix).     See  Jehu. 

(15.)  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Eliiiha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or 
the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again  ap- 
pear till  we  find  him  on  his  death-bed  in  his  own  house 
(xiii,  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  is  now 
king,  and  he  has  come  to  weep  over  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  great  and  good  prophet.  His  words 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken  ; 
^away — '*My  father!  my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel 
'  and  the  hor>}cmen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a  time  for 
weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of  both  kin^  and 
prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually 
destroying  the  country,  and  against  Syria  one  final 
efiTort  must  be  made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes 
unobtainable.  What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the 
ceremonial  employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs 
does  not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated  coun- 
try, the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey 
force  to  the  shot,  *'  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 


the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria."  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  orrowsi 
and,  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  prolonged 
as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited  to  three 
victories.     See  Jehoash. 

(16.)  The  power  of  the  prophet,  howerer,  does  not 
terminate  with  his  death.     Even  in  the  tomb  (Jose- 
phus emijellishes  the  account  by  stating  that  he  had 
a  magnificent  funeral,  Ant,  ix,  8,  6)  he  restorea  the 
dead  to  life.     Moab  had  recovered  from  the  tremen- 
dous reverse  inflicted  on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  tho 
opening  of  £lisha*s  career  (2  Kings  iii),  and  her  ma- 
rauding bands  had  again  begun  the  work  of  depreda- 
tion which  Syria  so  long  pursued  (2  Kings  v,  2;  ri, 
23).    The  text  perhaps  infers  that  the  spring — ^that  is, 
when  the  early  crops  were  ripening — was  the  vsoal 
pariod  for  these  attacks ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  tho 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "at  the  coming 
in  of  the  year."     A  funeral  was  poing  on  in  the  cem- 
etery which  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.     See- 
ing the  Moabitish  spoilers  in  the  distance,  the  friends 
of  the  dead  man  liastened  to  conceal  his  corpee  in  the 
nearest  hiding-place.    They  chose — whether  by  design 
or  by  accident  is  not  said — ^the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
and,  as  the  body  was  pushed  (T^bJ)  into  the  cell  irhich 
formed  the  receptacle  for  the  corpse  in  Jewish  tombs, 
it  came  in  contact  with  his  bones.     The  mere  touch 
of  those  hallowed  remains  was  enough  to  effect  that 
which  in  hb  lifetime  had  cost  Eluha  both  prayers  and 
exertions  —  the  man  "revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet."     Other  miracles  of  the  prophet  foreshadow,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of 
our  Saviour,  but  this  may  rather  be  said  to  recal  the 
marvels  of  a  later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.     It  is  in  the  story  of  Gervasius 
and  Protasius  (Augustine's  Confessions^  ix,  §  16),  and 
not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of  our  Ix)Td  or  of  the 
apostles,  that  we  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  the  lost- 
recorded  miracle  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiu,  20-22). 

^.'Characteristics  and  Traditional  Vievs, — In  almost 
every  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  complete  con- 
trast to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of  his  sayinjTS 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  in  the  8d  to  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  re- 
spects deficient  in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we 
have  noted  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testi- 
monies to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the 
wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top 
of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  It' 
he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  He  passed  from  the 
translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  Kings 
ii,  18);  from  thence  he  "returned"  to  Samaria  (ver. 
25).  At  Samaria  (v,  3 ;  vi,  82 ;  com  p.  ver.  24)  and  at 
Dothan  (vi,  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in 
a  house  (v,  9,  24 ;  vi,  82 ;  xiii,  17)  with  **  doors"  and 
"  windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  with  the  elders  (vi,  32),  with  the  lady  of 
Sbunem,  the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel. 
Over  the  king  and  the  "  captain  of  the  host*  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  some  special  influence,  capable  of 
Iteing  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2  Kin^rg 
iv,  13).  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight, 
but  we  can  trather  that  his  drera  was  the  ordinary  giir- 
ment  of  an  Israelite,  the  beged,  probably  similar  in  form 
to  the  long  abb'-r/eh  of  the  modem  Syrians  (2  Kingn  ii, 
12),  that  his  hair  was  worn  short  (if  not  naturally  de- 
ficient) behind,  in  contrast  with  the  long  locks  of  Eli- 
jah (ii,  28),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv,  29)  of 
the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens 
( Zech.  viii,  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  man- 
tle of  El^ah,  which  came  into  hia  possession  at  thoif 
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piitiiig,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  Imt  there  is  no 
biot  uf  Ins  ever  having  worn  it.     Elijah  was  empbat- 
icaHy  a  destroyer.     His  mission  was  to  slay  and  tu 
demolish  whaterer  opposed  or  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.    The  nation  had 
adopted  a  god  of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown 
that  he  was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God 
whom  they  had  forsaken.     But  after  Elijah  the  dc- 
stroyer  comes  Eliaiha  the  healer.     ^*  There  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years**  id  the  earliest  proclamation 
of  the  one.     ^*  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any 
dearth  or  barren  land"  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  lieen  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  Dnhappily  no  means  of  knowing.     like  moet 
men  of  strong,  stem  character,  he  probably  had  affec- 
tions  not  less  strong.     But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  t^t  benefi- 
cence which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  EHsha, 
and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step  of  his  ca- 
reer.   Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  conceive  him  ex- 
ercising the  tolerance  towards  the  person  and  the  re- 
ligion of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  is  remarkable — 
io  communication,  for  example,  with  Naaman  or  Htt> 
zael ;  in  the  one  case  calming  with  a  word  of  peace 
the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile 
the  due  homage  to  Rimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Je- 
hovah; in  the  other  case  contemplating  with  tears, 
bat  still  with  tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future 
king  of  Syria  was  to  bring  upon  his  country.     That 
Bial- worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
effui:ts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
fure  Ds  (2  Kings  x,  18-27),  but  his  mission  is  not  so 
directly  to  rebuke  and  punish  it.     In  the  eulogium  of 
Elisha  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ec- 
clns.  xlviii,  12-14 — ^the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv,  27 — his  special  char- 
acter is  more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier 
narrative :  "  Whilst  he  lived  he  was  not  moved  by  the 
presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  him 
into  subjection.     No  word  could  overcome  him,  and 
aft-^r  his  death  his  body  prophesied.     He  did  wonders 
in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  bis  works  marvel- 
hmr 

This  thaumiturgic  view  of  Elisha  is  indeed  the  true 
kej  to  his  Biblical  histor}^  for  he  evidently  appears  in 
these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pro- 
dicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and  things 
happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance.  The  working 
of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
£dse  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Baal-wor- 
shtp  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was  not  free  from  such 
arts.  The  story  of  1  Kings  xxii  shows  that  even  be- 
ftre  EUsha*s  time  the  prophets  had  come  to  be  looked 
vptm  as  diviners,  and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions 
of  tmth  and  justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  pur- 
pose and  will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how 
an  adventure  ur  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  wheth- 
er it  might  be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or 
toss.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  wor- 
ship, it  is  no  lesa  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and  out  of 
the  forma  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to  produce  the  pow- 
er of  the  true.  Thus  Elisha  appears  to  have  met  the 
habits  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  with- 
oat  reward  and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
tonttkins  for  which  the  soothsaj'ers  of  Baalzebub  at 
£kron  were  consulted  in  vain :  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four  hun- 
dred of  bis  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  predicting  to 
Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say  that  no  less 
sifCnaUy  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on 
their  own  field. 

The  frequency  and  unparalleled  nature  of  his  mir- 
acles also  furnish  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  Eli- 
jsh's  behest  of  '*a  double  portion  of  his  own  spirit" 


upon  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii,  9).  The  ordinary  meantiig 
put  upon  this  phrase  (see,  for  example,  J.  H.  Newman, 
SidfJ.  of  the  Day^  p.  191)  is  that  Elisha  possessed  double 
the  power  of  Elijah.  This,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  adopted  by 
a  long  saries  of  commentators  from  Ephraem  Syrus  to 
Krummacher,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of 
the  words.  The  expression  is  D*^30  "^D,  literally  *^a 
month  of  two" — a  double  mouthful — ^tbe  same  phrase 
employed  in  Deut.  xxi,  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a 
father's  goods  which  were  the  right  and  token  of  a 
first-bom  son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  **  double  portion" 
of  Elijah's  spirit  wus  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of 
the  act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Ab?l-mehulah  years  before.  It  was  this  which 
Elisha  nought — not  a  (dft  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  twice 
as  large  as  Elijah  himself  possessed.  This  carries  im- 
probability on  the  verA'  face  of  it ;  for  with  what  propria 
ety  could  a  man  be  asked  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
another  double  of  what  he  himself  possessed  ?  Nor  did 
Elisha  get  any  such  superlative  endowment ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  dependent  and 
secondary  nature  as  compared  with  Elijah's ;  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  invert  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  super- 
ficial considerations.  Not  less  arbitrary  is  the  view  of 
Ewald,  that  the  request  of  Elisha  must  be  understood 
as  indicating  a  wish  for  two  thirds  only  of  Elijah's 
spirit  (Gesch.  iii,  507) — ^a  view  that  requires  no  refuta- 
tion. The  proper  explanation  is,  that  Elisha  here  re- 
garded Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  house- 
hold, which  included  himself  as  the  first-born  and  all 
who  had  since  been  added  to  the  fraternity  under  the 
name  of  ^'  the  sons  of  the  prophets ;"  and  what  he  now 
sought  was,  that  he  might  be  constituted  Elijah's  heir 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  by  getting  the  first-bom's 
double  portion,  and  therewith  authority  to  continue  the 
work.  For  a  curious  calculation  b}'  Peter  Damianus 
that  Elijah  performed  twelve  miracles  and  Elisha  twen- 
ty-four, see  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  July  20. 
'  Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  his  day  is 
the  14th  of  June.  Under  that  date,  his  life,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him — few  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — may  be  found 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  In  the  time  of  Jerome  a 
"  mausoleum  **  containing  his  remains  were  shown  at 
Samaria  (Reland,  Palatf.  p.  980).  Under  Julian  the 
b<incs  (»f  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle 
anil  burned.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  his  relics  are 
hoard  of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  St.  ApoUin- 
aris  at  Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head. 
The  Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honor  of 
Elisha. 

3.  Literature.  —  On  the  subject  generally,  Kttto, 
Daify  Bible  lUustratiow,  "Solomon  and  Kings,"  47th 
to  49th  week ;  Niem?yer,  Chnrakt,  v,  364  sq. ;  Blunt, 
History  ofElishi  (new  ed.  Lond.  1862);  Krummacher, 
Elisha  (from  the  German,  Lond.  1888) ;  Anon.  Shori 
AMitafioru  on  Elisha  (Lond.  1848) ;  Capsel,  Der  PrO' 
phet  Elisa  (Beriin,  1860)  ;  Sfamley,  Jeteish  Church,  ii, 
368  sq.  On  the  fate  of  the  Bethelite  youths,  Michae- 
li»,  De  Elisfeo  vineUcato  (Frcf.  a.  0. 1734),  On  the  mir- 
acle of  the  axe-helve,  Freise,  Ferrum  natans  (Jen. 
1689).  On  the  Shunammitess,  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii,  177  sq. 

Elisha  (in  Armenian  Eghisch'\  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Armenian  historians,  was  bom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  patri- 
arch St.Sahag  (Isaac)  and  of  St.Mesrob,  by  whom  ho 
was  sent  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople.  Subsequently  he  became  almoner 
and  secretary'  of  prince  Vartan,  who,  in  the  religions 
war  of  the  Armenians  against  the  Persians,  was  chief 
commander  of  the  Armenian  army.  He  died  in  480. 
Probably  he  u  the  same  person  with  bishop  Elisha 
of  Amathunik,  who  in  449  was  present  at  the  S^ti- 
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od  of  Artishat,  at  which  the  bishops  of  Armenia  re- 
plied to  the  summons  of  the  Persian  ruler  Yesdegerd 
II  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  This  reply,  to 
Mrhich  was  added  a  brief  apology  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligioDf  led  to  the  religious  war  which  is  described  by 
Elisha.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  this  work  that 
its  author  received  the  surname  of  the  Armenian  Xen- 
ophon.  It  begins  with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Yesdegerd  in  439,  describes  in  full  the  schemes  of  per- 
secution devised  by  the  Persian  king  against  the  Ar- 
menians', the  resistance  of  the  Armenian  bishops  and 
princes,  the  *'holy  alliance*'  concluded  by  the  latter, 
and  its  operation  and  &te  until  the  unfortunate  battle 
at  the  river  Techmut,  in  the  province  of  Artas,  in  451, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance and  most  of  the  bishops  were  captured  and  taken 
to  Persia.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  1764  (new  ed.  18.33) ;  other  edi- 
tions appeared  at  Kakhidchevan  (1764),  Calcutta (1816), 
and  Venice  (1823  and  1838).  The  last  Venice  edition, 
which  is  the  best,  contains  also  commentaries  to  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  a  recommendation  of  mo- 
nastic life,  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  several 
homilies,  and  a  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  An 
Engliah  translation  of  the  work  was  published  by  Fr. 
Neumann  (Tht  History  of  Vartun  and  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Armenians^  containing  an  Account  of  the  reiiffious 
Wart  between  the  Persians  and  A  rmetUana,  by  Elisaeus, 
bishop  of  the  Amadunians,  etc.,  Lond.  1830 \  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  ahh^  G.  K.  Garabed 
(^Soulevement  natiotuUdr.  VArmenie  chretienne.  Par.  1844, 
8vo),  and  into  Italian  by  G.  Cappelletti  (Ven.  1841). 
Elisha  is  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Armenia, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  lost — Wctzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  640  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff,  Gener.  xv, 
884 ;  Neumann,  Versuch  einer  Getch.  der  armen.  Litter, 
p.  69,  70.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eli'^shah  (Heb.  Eiishah",  nd-'bx,  deriv.  unknown ; 

Sept,  'EXura  and  'EXi<Tai ;  Josephufi,  'EXioac,  Vulg. 
Elisa\  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4; 
1  Chron.  i,  7).  B.C.  cir.  2450.  He  seems  to  have 
given  name  to  a  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  '*thc 
isles  (Q''*'X,  shores)  of  Elishah,"  which  are  described 
as  exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7).  If  the  descendants  of 
Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expect  to  find  Elishah 
in  some  province  of  that  country.  The  circumstance 
of  the  purple  suits  the  Peloponnesus,  for  the  fish  af- 
fording the  purple  dye  was  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
£u rotas,  and  the  purple  of  Laconia  was  very  celebra- 
ted. See  PuRPLB.  The  name  seems  kindred  to  AVis 
(Bochart,  Phaleg,  iii,  4),  which,  in  a  wider  sense,  was 
applied  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  some  identify 
Elishah  with  Hellas  (Michaelis,  SjncUeg,  i,  79).— Kitto, 
8,  V.  Joseph  US,  however,  identified  the  race  of  Eli- 
shah with  the  AHolians  {Ant.  i,  6,1).  His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobel  (\'5lkertnftl^  p.  81  sq.).  It  ap- 
pears correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents  the 
Ionian^,  then  Elishah  the  uEolians,  whose  name  pre- 
sents considerable  similarity  {Mo\tiQ  having  possibly 
been  Ai'Xttr),  and  whose  predilection  for  maritime  sit- 
uations quite  accords  with  the  expression  in  Ezekiel. 
In  early  times  the  iEolians  were  j^ettlcd  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  iEtolia,  Locris,  Elis, 
and  Messenia:  from  Greece  th?y  emigrated  to  Af^ia 
Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age  occupied  the  maritime 
district  in  the  N.W.  of  that  country,  named  after  them 
jflolis,  together  with  the  islands  Leslws  and  Tenedoa. 
The  purple  shell-fish  was  found  on  this  coast,  especial- 
ly at  Abj'dus  (Virgil,  Georg.  i,  207\  Phoca^a  (Ovid, 
Afetam.  vi,  9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athcnieus,  iii,  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to 
the  position  of  the  '*  isles  of  Eb'shnh,'*  as  that  shell-fish 
was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (  Pausan.  iii,  21,  §  6). 


Schilirhess  (Parodies,  p.  264),  without  i,he  slightest 
probability,  argues  in  favor  of  a  poaition  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  on  the  groimtt  of  the  resemblance 
to  Elisa  as  the  Phcenician  name  of  Carthage.  See 
Ethmolooy. 

Elish'ama  (Heb.  E!ishama\  r^U^^r^K,  whom  Cod 
has  heard),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXtira/ia  v.  r.  in  Chron.  'EXiffa/iai.)  Son 
of  Ammihud,  and  "  prince"  or  '*  captain"  (both  K-ca, 
i.  e.  phylarch)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  at  the  Exode 
(Num.  i,  10;  ii,  18;  vu,  48,  63;  x,  22).  B.C.  1658. 
From  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  vii,  26,  we  find  that 
he  was  the  grandfather  of  Joshua. 

2.  (Sept.  EXi(ra/ia  v.  r.  'EXiod.)    The  second  of  the 
nine  sons  of  David  born  at  Jerusalem,  exclusive  of 
those  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  6) ;  caKedin  the  par 
allel  passages  (2  Sum.  v,  15;  1  Chroo.  xiv,  6)  by  ap. 
parantly  the  more  correct  name  Elishda  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  '^urafid  )  The  seventh  of  the  same  ise- 
ries  of  sons  (2  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  8 ;  xiv,  7),  be. 
ing  one  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  bom  to  David  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem.  B.C.  post  1044. 
The  list  in  Joseph  us  {Ant,  vii,  8,  8)  has  no  similar 
name.     See  David. 

4.  (Sept.  'EXiaaftd.)  One  of  the  two  prieats  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  with  the  Levites  to  teach  the  Law 
through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).  B.C. 
912. 

5.  (Sept.  'EXfira^a.)  Son  of  Jekaroiah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  41).  In  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu.  Hebr.  on  1  Chron.  Ii, 
41)  he  appears  to  be  identified  with 

6.  (Sept.  '£Xc(7a/id  v.  r.  in  Jer.  'EXaira  and  'EXea- 
od.)  A  member  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  father  of 
Nethaniah,  and  grandfather  of  Ishmael  who  slew  Ged- 
aliah,  provisional  governor  of  Jerusalem  after  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Babylonians  (2  Kings  xxv,  25;  Jer.  xli, 
1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  588. 

7.  (Sept.  'JSXiaafid.)  A  royal  scribe  in  whose  cham- 
ber the  roll  of  Jeremiah  was  read  to  him  and  other  as- 
sembled magnates,  and  afterwards  deposited  for  a 
time  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  20,  21).     B.C.  605. 

Elish'aphat  (Heb.  Elishaphat',  ::Ed'^^K,  whom 
God  has  judged ;  Sept.  'EXc<rn0«r  v.  r.  'KXiva^aV),  son 
of  Zichri,  and  one  of  the  **  captains  of  hundreds"  whom 
Jehoiada  associated  with  himself  in  the  league  to  over- 
throw the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 
B.C.  877. 

Elish'eba  (Heb.  Elishe'ba,  Snr'^VjK,  God  is  her 
oath,  or  she  stcears  by  God,  i.  e.  worshipper  of  God, 
com  p.  Isa.  xix,  8;  Sept.  'Ekiodfhr^Yulg.  EHscAeth; 
as  in  Luke  i,7),  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  phylarch 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  sister  of  Nahshon,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Hebrew  host  (Num.  ii,  8) ;  she  became  the 
wife  of  Aaron  (q.  v.),  and  hence  the  mother  of  the 
priestlv  fisimily  (Exod.  vi,  23).     B.C.  1658. 

EUshu'a  (Heb.  k^.  ;^C'^V>M,  God  is  his  salvation  f 
Sept.  'Ehoovf  V.  r.  'E\taav  and  'EXitra,  Vulg.  Elisua\ 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  l)om  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.v, 
15 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  5) ;  called  Elishama  (q.  v.)  in  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  iii,  6).     B.C.  post  1044. 

Elis'imus  ('EXiam/ioc  ;  Vulg.  Liasttmus),  rh  Isrm- 
elite  of  the  "sons  of  Zamoth,"  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,28);  evidently  the 
i  Eliasiizb  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Eli'u  ('HXio?'',  i.  e.  Eiihn),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith  (Jud.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon.    See  Judith. 

Eli'ud  ('EXiot'^,  prob.  for  Heb.  ^JlM-'^^,  GodhluB 
praise,  but  not  found  in  O.  T.),  son  of  Achiin,  and  fa> 
ther  of  Eleazar,  being  the  fifth  in  ascent  in  Christ^s 
paternal  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14,  15).  B.C.  cir.  200L 
See  Genealogy  op  Christ. 
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disabetb,  queen  of  England,  ascended  the  throne 
OD  the  death  of  her  sister,  the  bloody  Maiy,  Nov.  17, 
looBy  and  died  March  24  (April  8,  New  Style),  1C03. 
Sbe  was  the  daughter  and  only  living  child  of  Anne 
fioleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  She  was  bom  Sept.  7, 1533, 
and  Wis  therefore  **fnll  five-and'twenty  years  old  when 
she  came  to  the  crown."  Before  she  was  three  years 
of  age  her  mother  was  beheaded  by  her  father,  who, 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  "  never  spared  man 
in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust,"  On  the  8th  of 
Jane  of  the  same  year,  1536,  the  Parliament  declared 
the  dirorces  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Bolejm 
legal,  and  bastardized  the  issue  of  both  marriages. 
The  »me  decision  had  been  previously  pronounced  by 
archbishop  Cranmer  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  Convocation.  The  Parliament  also  em- 
powered Henry  to  settle  the  succession  by  testament- 
taiy  disposition.  In  January,  1544,  Elizabeth  was  re- 
stored to  the  line  of  royal  inheritance. 

Daring  the  lifetime  of  her  father  her  education  was 
carefully  encouraged,  especially  by  queen  Catharine 
Pair;  and  it  was  continued  after  his  death.  She  was 
instmcted  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  William  Grindal 
and  Roger  Ascham.  The  latter  commends  her  mas-, 
coline  power  of  application,  quick  apprehension,  and 
reteatire  memory.  **  She  spoke  French  and  Italian 
with  fluency,  was  elegant  in  her  penmanship,  and  was 
^kilfal  in  music,  though  she  did  not  delight  in  it." 
She  seems  also  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
German.  Her  position  was  at  all  times  exceedingly 
dabbas,  and  rarely  free  from  peril. 

On  the  accession  of  her  brother  Edward  V I  she  en- 
eonntered  other  risks  than  those  she  had  been  previ- 
ously exposed  to.  In  her  infancy  her  hand  had  been 
designed  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  third  son  of  Francis 
I ;  it  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  declined  by 
him ;  it  was  then  pniposed  for  Philip  of  Spain.  Un- 
der £dward  VI,  admiral  Sejrmonr,  the  brother  of  the 
lord  protector,  hesitated  between  seeking  the  hand  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  or  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  He  finally 
accepted  that  of  the  queen  dowager,  but  did  not  dis- 
continue his  amorous  attentions,  and  renewed  bis  ad- 
dresses to  the  princess  Elizabeth  on  his  wife's  death. 
Her  £iir  fame  was  impeached  by  her  encouragement 
of  his  devotions ;  and  this  furnished  one  of  the  charges 
agun^t  him  which  resulted  in  bis  execution. 

New  dangers  encompassed  her  on  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Dudley,  earl  of  Northumberland,  father  of 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  subsequent  favorite,  had  per- 
soaded  the  boy-king,  in  his  last  illness,  to  set  aside 
both  his  sisters  on  the  ground  of  their  illegitimacy, 
and  to  beqaeath  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey 
(great-niece  of  Henry  VIII),  who  had  recently  been 
married  to  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudlev.  Rid- 
ley,  bishop  of  London,  preached  vehemently  in  favor 
of  lady  Jane,  and  against  any  supposed  title  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  both  of  whom  were  regarded  as  Roman 
Catholic,  and  fiavorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
reli^on.  Northumberland  offered  lunds  and  money 
tn  Elizabeth  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  claims,  but 
Bhe  adroitly  evaded  his  proposals. 

The  legitimacy  of  Mary  was  declared  by  Parlisr 
ment,  which  thus  stigmatized  anew  the  birth  of  Eliza- 
Ijeth.  She  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  wiUi  some  reluctance,  but  was  viewed  with 
Mspicum.  In  1^54  she  was  implicated,  in  connection 
with  her  dissolute  suitor,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  Wyat*B  conspiracy,  and  was  confined  to  the 
Tower  for  two  months.  Her  death  was  demanded  ; 
bnt  Philip  II,  now  the  husband  of  Mar}',  interposed, 
and  she  was  pot  under  snrveUlance  at  Woodstock. 
I'hilip  proposed  to  bestow  her  upon  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  afterwards  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  provuions  of  the  treaty  of  Cateaa-Cambre- 
6U,  Margaret  of  France. 

These  pointe  may  appear  trivial  in  a  rapid  notice  of 
the  1i&  snd  ret^  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  affected  both  , 
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the  development  of  her  character  and  the  policy  of  her 
government.  The  death  of  queen  Mary  exposed  her 
to  untried  difficulties,  requiring  discernment,  resolu- 
tion, and  singular  good  fortune.  Her  accession  to  the 
throne  was  unchallenged  in  Parliament,  and  was  heard 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  populace  of  London. 
She  herself,  however,  in  her  retiiement  at  Hatfield, 
recognised  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  She  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  the  crown  by 
her  father,  by  her  brother,  by  the  Star-Chamber,  by 
the  Convocation,  and  twice  by  act  of  Parliament.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  the  religion  of  England  had  been 
determined  by  royal  edicts  and  parliamentary  enact- 
ments. The  majority  of  the  people  were  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  her  dying  sister,  hbd 
"prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow 
her  alive  if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic."  But, 
if  Roman  Catholicism  remained  the  national  creed,  her 
tenure  of  the  crown  would  be  wholly  precarious,  as  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth  would  be  inevitably  and  irre- 
fragaiily  maintained.  The  superior  title  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  would  prevail,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  French 
arms,  while  the  Brandon  or  Suffolk  line  might  seek 
Spanish  support.  Roman  Catholic  her  government 
could  not  be ;  but,  if  she  renounced  Rome,  she  united 
the  religious  with  the  political  enthusiasm  of  France, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  Guises,  against  her  reign, 
and  alienated  or  provoked  Philip  II,  then  aspiring  to 
universal  dominion,  and  having  in  his  own  person 
some  claims  to  the  English  throne,  which  he  after- 
wards  advanced.  He  had  hastened  to  tender  his  wid- 
owed heart  and  hand  to  the  new  queen  immediately 
on  the  death  of  her  sister.  Could  she  venture  to  re- 
ject it  at  once,  while  his  party  was  still  strong,  and  in 
possession  of  all  places  of  influence  in  England — while 
her  own  throne  was  still  nncertain  ?  She  temporized, 
she  coquetted,  she  entertained  his  proposals  till  she 
could  reject  them.  She  did  not  fully  renounce  the  old 
and  lately  restored  religion.  She  retained  the  cruci- 
fix and  lights  in  her  private  chapel,  and  throughout 
her  life  addressed  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  But  she 
gradually  abolished  the  most  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Papal  Church,  and  established  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Her  own  Protes- 
tantism was  always  political  rather  than  religious; 
the  creed  was  less  important  to  her  than  the  political 
submission  of  the  people.  Her  first  measures  were 
very  cautious,  and  were  adroitly  introduced  by  her 
great  minister.  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  guided  her 
councils  till  his  death,  forty  years  after.  So  insecure 
was  her  bold  upon  the  sceptre,  that  in  the  year  of  her 
coronation  her  title  was  denied  by  pope  Paul  IV,  and 
also  by  John  Knox,  who  had  written  a  diatribe  against 
the  intolerable  regimen  of  women,  and  who  at  this  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  to  persuade  her  to  sur- 
render her  crown. 

Nearly  all  omens  were  adverse.  The  state  was  di- 
vided into  factions^all  opposed  to  her.  Foreign  states 
were  hostile  or  indifferent  in  interest  and  in  sentiment. 
Her  title  was  most  questionable,  if  not  utterly  invalid. 
She  had  no  support  but  her  own  brave  heart,  the  pa- 
triotic antipathy  of  her  people  to  foreign  rule,  the  civil 
wars  and  discords  prevailing  or  in  prospect  in  the 
kingdoms  around  her,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  advisers 
whom  she  might  choose.  She  had  to  knit  together 
her  own  people  into  a  nation,  to  win  popular  support 
by  suppressing  all  factions  at  home,  to  avert  foreign 
dangers  by  creating  a  party  for  herself,  and  provoking 
occupation  for  her  enemies  in  the  realms  by  which  she 
was  menaced.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth present  a  most  interesting,  but  most  difficult  moral 
and  historical  study.  No  hasty  and  sweeping  cen- 
sures, whether  of  praise  or  blame,  can  exhibit  the  com- 
plicated intertexture  of  threads  of  various  material 
and  hue  in  that  strange  fabric.  All  was  not  virtue, 
all  was  not  vice.    The  virtues  were  obscured,  soiled. 
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<»r  dwarfed  by  snpposed  state  neeessities;  the  vices 
were  darkened  or  deepened  by  ceaseless  provocations 
and  harassing  perplexities.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an 
illustrions  character  composed  of  a  more  nnftistingnish- 
able  admixture  of  fine  gold,  and  dross,  and  clay,  and 
never  was  ^ere  one  better  calculated  to  invite  and  re- 
ward curious  examination. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  she  could  trust  only 
to  those  political  fiiends  whose  fortunes  were  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  her  own,  and  to  her  relatives, 
principally  by  her  mother's  line — ^the  descendants  of 
Kary  Boleyn.  As  her  throne  became  more  assured, 
she  attracted  to  her  court  the  young  men  of  ancient 
gentry,  of  adventurous  spirit,  of  chivalrous  bearing, 
of  great  but  restricted  ambition,  and  of  high  physical 
and  intellectual  advantages.  Gentle  birth,  great  tal- 
ents, and  good  looks  were  the  passports  to  the  favor 
of  the  court.  She  thus  created  supporters  and  officers 
for  her  crown.  The  old  nobility  she  did  not  and  could 
not  trust.  They  were  powers  in  the  land  which  de- 
spised, envied,  and  menaced  her  own.  She  accumu- 
lated favors  on  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  from 
oompassion  for  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother,  from 
regud  for  his  courtly  manners,  perhaps  for  a  tenderer 
feeling,  which  she  deemed  it  unregal  and  unsafe  to 
gratify.  Leicester,  like  his  father,  was  ever  scheming 
for  a  crown.  Essex  she  petted,  indulged,  spoiled,  as 
a  bright,  petulant,  promising  youth,  who  was  one  of 
her  nearest  male  relatives,  and  the  chief  hope  of  her 
lonely  old  age. 

Her  crown  was  at  first  held  merely  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  nation ;  it  was  not  confirmed  by  any 
parliamentaiy  sanction  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
reign.  Civil  and  religious  disorder  desolated  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands :  she  prevented  such  com- 
motions in  her  own  realm.  She  promptly  suppressed 
the  commencements  of  revolt;  she  arrested  the  nu- 
merous conspiracies  against  her  life  and  throne  before 
they  had  time  to  explode;  and  she  left  her  people  a 
united,  if  not  a  harmonious  nation — prosperous,  intel- 
ligent, powerful,  independent,  and  free. 

Menaced  by  ihe  claims  of  Mar}',  and  by  their  pro- 
spective advocacy  by  France  or  Spain,  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  aid- 
ed, openly  or  secretly,  the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland, 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
Gueux  in  the  Netherlands.  She  assisted  all;  she 
gave  no  decbive  aid  to  any. 

In  the  midst  of  perils  and  successes  at  home  and 
abroad,  she  made  head  against  the  incessant  revolts 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Brit' 
ain  from  the  fabulous  days  of  king  Arthur  to  the  cur- 
rent year  of  queen  Victoria.  Throughout  her  reign 
she  was  harassed  by  its  state  of  chronic  though  inter- 
mittent rebellion,  but  in  the  year  preceding  her  death 
she  received  its  submission  through  lord  Monn^y. 

The  important  results  achieved  in  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth  were  mainly  due  to  the  impulses  communi- 
cated by  herself  and  the  policy  pursued  by  her  minis- 
ters. All  portentous  stars  were  in  conjunction  in  her 
baroscope.  Internal  and  external  hazards  environed 
her.  Industry  was  disorganized,  agriculture  disor- 
dered, trade  inactive,  enterprise  stagnant,  fortunes 
were  shattered,  ranks  confused,  beggars  and  vaga^ 
bonds  multiplied  by  the  confiscation  and  private  ap- 
propriation of  Church  lands,  by  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, and  the  extension  of  pasturage.  These  social 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  colossal  for- 
Innes  alongside  of .  increasing  destitution  among  the 
masses,  as  commerce  rapidly  advanced  under  her  rule. 
They  were  augmented  also  by  the  proicreasive  depre- 
dation of  the  precious  metals,  which  grievously  affect- 
ad  the  public  revenue,  and  the  condition  of  families 
with  fixed  and  moderate  means. 

AU  these  circnmstances  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  justly  the  otherwise  suspicious  and  nn- 
SntaUigible  policy  of  Elizabeth.     They  explain  the 


meaning,  if  they  do  not  evince  the  propriety  of  her 
ecclesiastical  measures;  they  illustrate  the  apirit  of 
her  internal  government ;  they  interpret  her  severity 
to  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  who  sought  as 
a  kinswoman  an  asylum  and  protection  in  her  realm. 
They  enable  us  to  see  how  she  fostered  the  high  em- 
prize  and  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  Elizalwthan 
Age ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  doiids  and  mists 
which  obscured  her  career,  she  remained  a  right  royal 
woman,  created  the  national  spirit  of  England,  estab- 
lished the  English  Church,  maintained  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  spread  such  blessings  over  the  land  that 
to  this  day  the  popular  imagination  still  fondly  looks 
back  to  '*  the  merry  days  of  good  queen  Bess." 

Her  religious  policy  was  hostOe  alike  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Puritans ;  yet  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
commanded  the  navies  of  England  against  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  belonged  to  the  Boman  communion ;  and 
nearly  all  her  chief  ministers  were  supporters  of  the 
Puritan  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  substantial  truth 
in  the  declaration  of  lord  Bacon,  who  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  who  was 
Puritan  by  family  and  political  connecdons,  but  toler- 
ant by  disposition.  He  says,  with  an  affirmation  of 
**  certain  knowledge,"  **Most  certain  it  is  that  it  waa 
the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to  ofiFer  any  vi- 
olence to  consciences ;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  not 
to  suffer  the  state  of  her  kingdom  to  be  mined  under 
pretence  of  conscience  and  religion."  Her  aim  waa 
to  maintain  her  ascendency  in  Church  and  State,  In 
order  to  prevent  internal  divisions  which  would  invite 
external  aggressions.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  tur- 
moil and  religious  acrimony  of  the  period,  to  draw  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  discrimination  between  religions  b^ 
lief  and  political  intrigue.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ^e  persecutions  which  darkened  her  reign  did 
not  contemplate  capital  penalties  till  her  crown  and 
life  had  both  been  endangered  by  papal  excommuni- 
cations, by  Papist  plots,  and  by  Spanish  or  domestic 
schemes  of  assassination. 

These  principles  also  controlled  in  large  measure 
her  harsh,  nnsympathizing  treatment  of  her  beautiful 
and  accomplished  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose 
graces  have  been  employed,  like  the  charms  of  AqM- 
sia  and  Phryne  in  an  Athenian  court,  to  secure  acquit- 
tal when  the  evidence  compels  a  condemnation.  If 
Mar}"  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  if 
she  was  not  involved  in  the  Northern  rebellion ;  if  ahe 
did  not  beguile  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  if  she  did  not 
connive  at  Babington's  conspiracy  and  other  similar 
transactions ;  if  she  did  not  instigate  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellbaugh  to  murder  her  royal  jailor ;  if  she  practised 
no  collusion  with  Philip  of  Spain — all  these  things 
might  have  been  readily  credited  by  the  English 
queen  and  her  council,  and  such  belief  would  remove 
the  atrocity,  if  not  the  formal  illegality,  of  their  proc^ 
dure.  But  if  all,  or  most  of  these  suspicions  were  well 
founded ;  if  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  most 
dispassionate  historians,  and  by  the  most  recent  and 
diligent  investigations,  the  action  of  Elizabeth  may 
still  be  illegal,  but  it  ceases  to  be  iniquitous.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  Elizabeth  did  not  consent  to 
the  trial  of  Mary  till  after  repeated  and  urgent  de- 
mands from  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled ;  that  her  signature  of  the  death- 
warrant  is  by  no  means  certain ;  that  it  was  issued 
and  carried  into  effect  without  her  consent,  and  con- 
trary to  her  orders ;  and  that  the  execution  caused  her 
bitter  agony  and  horror.  This  plea  is,  indeed,  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  suspicion  that  she  sought  the  remo- 
val of  her  royal  captive  by  secret  murder.  Such  a 
design  is,  of  course,  infamous,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  age. 

To  these  habits  of  indirect  procedure  may  be  referred 
much  of  that  matrimonial  coquetting  which  frimished 
occasion  for  the  malignant  censures  of  hostile  contenk- 
poraries.    There  was  much  female  canity  in  the  fire- 
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qaent  lod  not  always  007  reception  of  tender  addre8»- 
iS.  The  Tttdor  blood  displayed  its  licentious  warmth 
in  Maigsnt and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Heniy  Y III,  and 
in  their  female  descendants,  as  well  as  in  *'  bluff  king 
Harry."  But  there  was  much  also  of  policy  in  Eliza- 
uQk'i  demesDor.  It  introduced  a  courtly  langoa^ 
which  has  often  been  misconstrued.  It  cannot  have 
leen  entirely  unworthy,  degrading,  or  vicious,  when  it 
inspired  the  compliments  of  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  and 
hpeojer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon.  There  is  a 
fuhiott  in  Isngoage  and  manners  as  well  as  in  dress, 
ind  the  fashion  must  be  regarded  if  we  would  inter- 
pret thsir  significance. 

The  sspposition  of  a  warmer  attachment  to  Essex 
tbio  the  natural  attachment  of  an  aged  relatire  for 
the  ho{«ful  representatire  of  an  almost  extinct  line 
has  neither  foundation  nor  probability.  Just  as  little 
trath  is  there  in  the  fancy  that  her  life  was  overcast 
and  her  death  hastened  by  the  execution  of  Essex. 
The  misguided  earl  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
breach  of  trust  and  treachery  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  armies  of  Ireland ;  he  had  repeated  his 
treason,  kad  menaced  her  existence  and  crown,  in  the 
midst  of  her  capital.  He  had  a  solemn  trial,  and  was 
ioeTitably  condemned.  He  confessed  the  enormity  of 
his  gailt,  and  the  queen  shortly  after  assured  the  em- 
bassador of  Henry  IV  that  she  felt  no  scruples  in  rft- 
gard  to  his  punishmsnt. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  which 
vOl  always  be  disputed,  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  and 
the  measures  of  Elizabeth  encouraged  and  produced 
the  most  splendid  outburst  of  national  prowess  and  of 
varied  sbOities  that  any  age  has  ever  witnessed. 
Strong  men  surrounded  her  from  the  first — men  of 
marked  cai»dty  as  statesmen,  of  eminent  qualities  as 
precursors  of  the  approaching  splendor — Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  lord  Sack- 
ville.  But  she  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  throne,  more  than  half  her  reign  was  passed,  and 
she  was  verging  to  old  age  before  the  great  names 
which  immortalized  her  times  commenced  those 
achievements  which  have  immortalized  themselves. 
It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  her  rule,  and  of  the  re- 
sults attained  by  her  rule,  that  the  brilliant  generation 
gnw  up  which  has  left  to  all  futore  admiration  the 
names  of  Sidney,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Bscon— of  Raleigh,  and  Vere,  and  Essex,  and  Gren- 
tiHb— of  Hooker  and  Gilbert — the  generation  which 
eonfimied  the  independence  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
vhich  invented  new  arts,  extended  and  applied  the 
principles  of  law  and  government,  secured  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  founded  colonies,  extended  com- 
merce, glorified  letters,  discovered  new  sciences,  and 
estabiished  the  political  eminence,  the  industrial 
v«alth,  and  the  intellectual  empire  of  England. 

Th«  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  were  oc- 
cnpied  in  consolidating  her  throne,  by  averting  foreign 
sggression  throngh  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  the  insurgents  in  each  neighboring  state,  by  sup- 
pRssing  disorder  and  divisions  at  home,  and  by  pro- 
moting Protestant  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
next  twenty  years,  which  terminated  with  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  was  a  period  of  secret  or  open  contention 
▼ith  Philip  of  Spain.  The  execution  of  Mary,  queen 
ef  Scots,  1567,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1S8^  marked  the  culmination  of  this  perilous  struggle. 
It  was  ckeed  by  the  death  of  the  great  minister,  lord 
BorlnglL  The  last  five  years  of  her  reign  were  free 
froui  aerioiis  apprehensions  of  foreign  dangers,  but 
thej  were  distracted  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
^  the  treacherous  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  by  the 
*B^lMtioas  designs  of  the  recldess  and  ungratefhl  Es- 
Kx.  Her  whole  life  was  one  long  succession  of  haz- 
ttds,  sad  after  all  her  glories  she  died  lonely,  unloved, 
nod  vithoot  friends. 

Few  sovenigas  hare  ever  impressed  themselves 


more  strongly  than  Elizabeth  upon  the  imaginations 
and  hearts  of  their  people ;  few  ever  bestowed  greater 
or  more  permanent  benefits  upon  them ;  yet  few  have 
met  with  blinder  admiration  or  more  undistinguishing 
vituperation.  The  presumptions  are  all  adverse  to 
this  great  queen.  Contemporary  slanders,  designed 
for  political  objects,  have  crystallized  themselves  into 
commonly  accepted  fhcts.  But  with  each  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  period,  the  perception  of  her  he- 
roism, and  even  of  her  virtues,  becomes  clearer,  and 
the  exaggeration  or  false  coloring  of  her  frailties  di- 
minishes. It  was  an  age  of  great  crimes  and  of  mul- 
titudinous vices,  and  Elizabeti^  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tamination; but  a  minute  study  of  the  fearful  difilcul- 
ties  of  her  position  from  infancy  to  old  age  will  produce 
profound  commiseration  rather  than  bitter  censure. 

It  is  only  in  the  diaries  and  journals  of  Parliament ; 
in  the  stSte  papers  of  the  time ;  in  the  records  of  the 
religious  and  political  intrigues  of  the  period ;  in  the 
reports  of  Venetian,  French,  and  Spanish  embassadors; 
in  contemporaneous  memoirs,  and  in  the  numerona 
miscellaneous  letters  and  papers  of  the  age,  that  the 
true  characteristics  of  Elisabeth  and  her  reign  can  be 
discovered.  Perhaps  a  definite  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached  until  the  voluminous  calendars  and  other  rec- 
ords, now  in  process  of  publication  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ifaster  of  the  Rolls,  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  Certainly  the  portrait  ofl^red  by  the  latest 
historian  of  her  reign,  Mr.  Froude,  cannot  be  accepted 
with  any  confidence,  for  it  is  as  strangely  distorted 
and  miscolored  as  his  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
commendation  of  her  earliest  eulogist,  lord  Bacon, 
who  knew  her  well,  is  still  appropriate :  ^*  To  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commender  of  this  lady*s  virtues  is 
time,  which,  for  as  many  ages  as  it  liath  run,  hath  not 
yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to  her  in 
the  administration  of  a  kingdom." 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  particular  works. 
Any  or  all  of  the  historians  of  England  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  further  researches  may  be  aided  by  exam- 
ining Camden,  Annah  of  Qaeen  EUzabeth;  Strype's 
AmuUt  of  the  RfformaUon  in  England;  Harrison's  />e- 
scriptUm  of  England  in  Hall's  Chronicle ;  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  Fntgmenia  RegaUa;  Symonds  d'Ewes's  jDia- 
ry;  Rush  worth's  CoUeetions;  ffarleian  Miaoellanyf  F^ 
lickiei  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
Egerton,  Sidney,  and  Burleigh  Papers;  Miss  Strick- 
land's Life  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth ;  Miss  Aiken's  Memoirt 
ofOftem  Elizabeth;  Wright's  Elizabeth;  Mignet,  Hist, 
ifary^  Queen  of  Scots ;  Caird,  Mary  Stuart ;  Fronde's 
Hitt,  England,  and  the  Calendar*  of  State  Papers  for 
the  period  published  by  the  British  government.  A 
very  able  essay  on  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Mary 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1866. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Eliaabeth,  Albertine,  countess  of  the  Palati- 
nate, was  bom  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  26, 1618.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Friedrich  V, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Elizal>etb  Stuart,  daughter  of 
James  I.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family  led  to  her 
becoming  abbess  of  the  institution  of  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, where  she  died  Feb.  11, 1680.  She  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  attainments  in  literature 
and  science  than  for  her  sincere  and  active  piety.  All 
true  Christians  in  need  of  help  were  sure  to  receive  it 
from  her.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Fox,  Keith, 
Barclay,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  Gichtel, 
etc,  Penn,  in  a  passage  of  his  *'JVb  Cross,  no  Crown^** 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  piety  and  virtue. — Her- 
zog,  Real'Encgldop.  iii,  769.  See  Guhrauer,  Pfabgrdfin 
EUsabeth  (Raumer's  ffistorisches  Tasehenbuch,  1851) ; 
Goebel,  Gesch.  d.  f^ristUchen  Lebens  in  d.  rhein.Hoest-' 
phdl.  eoang.  Kirche  (Coblentz,  1862). 

ZOisabetb,  Saint,  of  Thuringia,  was  a  daughter 
of  king  Andrew  II,  of  Hungary,  and  was  born  at 
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Pressbnrg  io  1207.   When  only  four  yean  old  she  wu 
destined  by  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of  Ludwig, 
oldest  son  of  landgrave  Hermann  of  Thuringia.     She 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  the  landgrave,  at 
the  Wartbnrg,  for  her  education,  and  on  her  arrival 
was  betrothed  to  Ludwig.     She  early  showed  a  re- 
markable inclination  for  ascetic  exercises.     Several 
efforts  were  on  that  account  made  to  have  her  sent 
back  to  her  fitither,  but  Ludwig,  who  in  1215  succeeded 
his  father  as  landgrave,  refused  to  dismiss  her,  and  in 
1221  married  her.    As  landgravine  she  continued  ber 
ascetic  manners,  and  refused  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  indefatigable  in  all  works  of 
charity.     She  spun  and  sowed  garments  for  the  poor, 
and,  at  the  time  of  a  famine,  fed  as  many  as  900  peo- 
ple daily.     Her  confessor,  Konrad  von  Marburg,  not 
only  encouraged  her  asceticism,  but  made  her  vow  ab- 
solute obedience,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  her  husband's 
death,  she  would  not  marry  again.     Ludwig  died  in 
1227,  at  Otranto,  while  taking  part  in  the  crusade  of 
emperor  Friedrich  IL     In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion  of  her  mother-in-law  Sophia,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  courtiers  gener- 
ally, Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  ber  oldest  son,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Heinrich  Raspe,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
landgravate.     Soon  Elizabeth,  with  her  son  Hermann, 
and  her  two  daughters,  was  expelled  from  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  for  a  time  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  of  Eise- 
nach for  the  necessaries  of  life.    At  length  she  found  a 
refuge  at  one  of  the  castles  of  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg.     Repeated  offers  of  a  second  mar- 
riage (even,  it  is  said,  from  the  emperor  Friedrich), 
which  were  made  to  her  she  refused.     When  the 
knights  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  returned 
from  the  crusade,  thoy  compelled  Heinrich  Raspe  to 
restore  to  Elizabeth  the  Wartburg,  and  the  revenue  to 
which  she  could  lay  claim  as  the  widow  of  the  land- 
grave.   Subsequently  Heinrich  gave  her  the  town  of 
Marburg,  with  a  numlxtr  of  adjoining  villages,  and 
an  annual  income  of  500  marks  in  silver.     Elizabeth 
took  up  her  re^tidence  at  Marburg  in  1229,  and  again 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  asceticism  and  benevolence. 
Her  confessor  Konrad  not  only  continued  to  be  yery 
severe,  but  several  times  was  even  guilty  of  acts  of 
great  cruelty  with  regard  to  her.     Nevertheless,  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  her  father  to  return  to 
him.     Exhausted  by  her  ascetic  life,  she  died  in  a  hos- 
pital which  had  been  erected  by  her,  Nov.  19,  1231. 
The  fame  of  her  ascetic  life  had  already  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  people  soon 
ascribed  to  her  relics  a  number  of  miracles,  alx>ut  the 
details  of  which  there  is,  however,  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy among  the  contemporaneous  writers,  showing 
how  little  they  rested  on  careful  investigation.     No 
longer  than  four  years  after  her  death,  in  1235,  she  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregorj'  IX.     In  1236  her  relics 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnity  to  a  new  church 
(St.  Elizabeth's)  which  landgrave  Konrad  erected  at 
Marburg.     The  emperor  Friedrich  II  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  saint,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  estimated  at  200,000,  came  to  see  the  relics 
while  exhibited  to  public  view.     After  the  Reforma- 
tion, landgrave  Philip,  in  order  not  to  countenance 
the  veneration  of  relics,  had  them  removed  from  the 
church  ;  subsequently  the  Teutonic  knights  obtained 
permission  to  send  them  to  various  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents.     Her  flead  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. — See  Herzog,  Real- 
Enrykhp.  iii,  767 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex,  iii, 
5ni ;   Hoefer,  Nnuv.  Bio*;.  Gmerale^  xv,   875 ;  Justi, 
Elisabelh  dU  Heilige  (Zurich,  1797,  2d  ed.  Marb.  1836) ; 
Schmerbauch,  Eiisnbeth   die   Tleiligti  (Erfurt,  1828); 
Montalembert,  r»«  dt  St.  Elisabeth  (Par.  18,95);  Simon, 
Ludicig  IV  und  .<  Gemahfin,  die  heil.  Kisab.  (Frankf. 
1854);  Kahnis,  Die  heU.  Elit.  in  ZeUtchnftfur  hutor. 
.TheoL  1868.    See  Konbad  \os  Marbubo.    (A.  J.  S.) 


ElizabethlnoB.  (1.)  Associations  of  women  whose 
object  it  was  to  imitate  the  ascetic  life  and  the  bene  v. 
olent  zeal  of  Elizabeth  (q.  v.)  of  Thuringia.  They  did 
not  retire  IVom  the  world,  and  only  met  for  prayer  and 
some  ascetic  exercises.  (2.)  A  branch  of  nuns  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  so  called  after  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  said 
to  have  joined  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  Mod- 
em writers  on  monastic  orders  generally  doubt  or  denv 
the  report  that  Elizabeth  ever  was  a  member  of  the 
third  order  of  Franciscans,  but  the  name  Elizabetb- 
ines  is  still  in  use  to  designate  Franciscan  nuns  of 
the  third  order.  In  France  they  have  also  been  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  Scevrs  or  Fillet  de  la  Miseri- 
corde  (Sisters  of  Charity).  The  real  foundress  of  the 
monastic  community  is  said  to  have  been  Angelina  di 
Corbaro,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Corbaro  and  Tisig- 
niano.  She  was  bom  in  1877,  married  the  connt  de 
Civitelle,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a  sister,  and  irnme* 
diately  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1398)  joined 
the  third  order  of  Franciscans.  She  founded  the  first 
monastery  of  Franciscan  Tertiarians  in  1895  at  Folig* 
no.  In  1428  the  monasteries  of  this  order  were  cnrgan* 
ized  into  a  congregation,  which  was  authorized  to 
elect  at  the  triennial  conventions  ("Chapters  Gener- 
al") a  general.  In  1459  the  congregation  was  placed 
under  the  general  of  the  Franciscan  Observants.  In 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Elizabethines  had 
185  monasteries  and  3872  nuns.  In  1843  the  numl>er 
of  members  was  estimated  at  1000. — Helvot,  Diet,  des 
Ordrfg  Relig.  (ed.  Migne),  ii,  144;  Fehr,  Gesduckte  der 
Monchsorden,  i,  275.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eliz'aphan  (Heb.  Elittaphan\  Ifi^*^^^  whom 
God  has  protected ;  Sept.  'EXcira^av),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  Second  son  of  Uzziel,  and  chief  of  the  Kohathite 
Levites  at  the  Exode  (Num.  iii,  30 ;  Exod.  vi,  22). 
B.C.  1657.  He,  with  his  elder  brother,  was  directed 
by  Moses  to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  their  sacrile- 
gious cousins  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  4).  In  these 
two  last-cited  passages  the  name  is  written  contracted 
into  EusAPiiAN.  His  fumil}'  was  known  and  repre- 
sented in  the  days  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  8),  and 
took  part  in  the  revival  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
13). 

2.  Son  of  Paraoch,  and  phylarch  (K*^to3,  **  prince") 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  at  the  Exode,  being  one  of  the 

\  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

Eli'zur  (Heb.  ElUsmr%  l^^'^^X,  God  is  his  rock; 
Sept.  'EAktoi^c),  son  of  Shedeur,  and  phylarch  (X'^C3, 
"  prince")  of  the  tribe  of  ReuNn  at  the  Exode  (Num. 
i,  5;  ii,  10;  vii,  80,  85;  x,  18).     B.C.  1657. 

Elka'nah  [some  El'homaK]  (Hebrew,  EUxmak", 
na|7^K,  whom  God  has  gotten;  Sept.  'EXcava,  but  'EX- 
Kavd  in  Exod.,  and  'HXcavd  v.  r.  'EArava  in  1  Chron. 
xii,  6 ;  XV,  23;  Josephus,'EA ravine  and  'EXcaV ;  Vnlg. 
Elcana\  the  name  of  several  men,  all  apparently  Le- 
vites. 

1.  Second  son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Exod.  vi,  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir  and 
Abiasaph.  But  in  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  28  (Hebr.  7,  8) 
Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson  respectively;  and  this 
seems  to  be  correct.  If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus 
must  I^e  understood  as  merely  giving  the  families  of 
the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the  passage  -was 
penned,  which  must  in  this  case  have  been  long  sat>. 
sequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi,  58,  "the  ftnitiv 
of  the  Korhites'*  (A.V.  **  Korathites")  ia  mentioned 
as  one  f^smily.  As  regards  the  fact  of  Korah's  d<s- 
scendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are 
expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi,  11,  that  when  Korah 
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■nd  hk  company  died,  *<tbe  children  of  Korah  died 
nou"  See  Korah.  On  the  above  view,  this  Elkanah 
becoows  the  son  of  Aasir  (q.  v.),  grandson  of  Korah, 
and  fsther  of  Ebiasaph  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir.  1700.  See 
Sajcckl.  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit. 
(April,  1852,  p.  200),  however,  proposes  to  reject 
both  Ami  and  this  first  Elkanah  from  the  list  in 
CliroiuGle& 

2.  Son  of  Shan]  or  Joel,  being  father  of  Amasai, 
and  sixth  in  descent  from  Ebiasaph,  son  of  the  fore- 
going (1  Chron.  vi,  25,  36).     B.C.  cir.  1446. 

3.  Son  of  Ahimoth  or  Mahnth,  being  father  of  Zaph 
or  Zophai,  and  great  grandson  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  (1  Chron.  vi,  26,  35).  B.C.  cir.  1840.  (See 
Herrey,  GenealogieB^  p.  210, 214,  note.) 

4.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Heman 
the  singer.  B.C.  cir.  1190.  He  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  the  foregoing,  being  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel,  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet  (1 
Chron.  vi,  27,  28,  83,  34).  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  10,  2) 
calls  him  a  man  **of  middle  condition  among  his  fel- 
lov-citixens*'  (ruiy  iv  futrtp  iroAtruii').  All  that  is 
koown  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i,  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii,  2,  20,  where  we 
learn  that  he  was  of  a  Bethlehemite  stock  (an  '*  Ephra- 
thite  ;'*  the  Lerites  not  being  confined  to  their  cities), 
but  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Ramab ;  that  he  had  two  wives,  Han- 
nah and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the  former, 
till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer. 
We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Eli  the  high- 
priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas;  that  he 
vas  a  pious  man,  who  went  up  yearly  from  Ramathaim- 
Zophim  to  Shilob,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship 
and  sacrifice  at  the  tabernacle  there ;  but  it  does  nut 
appear  that  he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a 
Levite;  a  circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
accoant  which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of 
the  priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth 
from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and 
from  the  costly  offering  of  three  bullocks  when  Sam- 
uel was  brought  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Sbiloh. 
After  the  birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards 
had  his  house,  1  Sam.  vii,  7),  and  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.     See  Samuvl. 

5.  Another  man  of  tue  family  of  the  Korhites  who 
joioed  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6). 
kC.  1054.  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2,  some  have 
tbou|^  it  doubtful  whether  thb  can  be  the  well-known 
Levitical  family  of  Korhites ;  but  the  distinction  there 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  residents  within  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  included  the  Levitical  cities.  Per- 
kipe  be  waa  the  same  who  was  one  of  the  two  door- 
keepers for  the  ark  when  it  waa  bnmght  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron,  xv.  23).     B.C.  1043. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pckah 
invaded  Judah ;  af^rently  the  second  in  command 
onder  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chron.  zxviii,  7). 
B.C.  799.  Josephus  sa^'s  that  he  was  the  general  of 
the  troops  of  Judah,  and  that  he  was  merely  carried 
into  ca]Mtivity  by  **Amaziah,"  the  Israelitish  general 
{Ant.  iz,  12, 1).     See  Ahaz. 

7.  Father  of  one  Asa,  and  head  of  a  Levitical  fam- 
Oyrmoent  in  Che  "villages  of  the  Netophathites"  (1 
Chron.  IX,  16).     B.C.  long  ante  586. 

BlkesaiteSt  a  sect  of  Jewu<h  Christians,  which 
sprang  up  m  Uie  2d  century.  The  ori^n  of  the  name 
is  onecrtain.  Delitz.^ch  (in  Rudelbach  u.  Guericke, 
Zfitsckrijl^  1841)  derives  it  from  a  hamlet,  Elkesi,  in 
Galilec^^^Jhe  Church  fathers  derived  it  from  the  name 
of  a  {^r'a  ^^  founder,  Elxai,  which  name,  according 
to£Ua  fiius,  denotes  "a  hidden  power"  C^Da  b-^H). 


Elxai  is  probably  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  the 
name  of  a  book  which  was  the  chief  authority  for  this 
sect  Gieseler  thinks  that  the  name  signifies  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  in  Horn.  Clan,  xvii,  16,  b  called  dvvafUQ 
daapKo^f  **  the  incorporeal  power.**  At  all  events,  the 
sect  held  as  highest  doctrinal  authority  a  book  which  is 
brought  into  connection  with  ElxaL  This  book,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  authority  of  all  the 
Gnostic  sects  of  Jewish  Christians,  was  known  to  Ori- 
gen  (Euseb.  But.  Eeci.  yi,  88^  and  the  Syrian  Alcibi- 
ades  of  Apamea  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome.  Epi- 
phanius  shows  its  influence  among  all  sects  of  Jewitth 
Christians.  As  Origen  reports,  this  book  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  according  to  an  account 
in  the  PAa^osopAoicmena,  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel, 
who  was  the  Son  of  God.  Elxai  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Seri,  in  Parthia,  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  101),  and  its  contents  were  communi- 
cated to  no  one  except  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
Ritschl  puts  the  origin  of  the  book  in  the  last  third 
of  the  second  century,  while  Uhlhom  thinks  that  it 
must  have  originated  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  as  it  served  as  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  were 
nearly  completed  about  A.D.  160. 

The  best  account  of  the  standard  book  of  the  Elke- 
saites  is  to  be  found  in  the  PhilotophoummOf  and  its 
main  points  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Ori- 
gen. Epiphanius,  as  usual,  is  somewhat  confused  in 
his  exposition  of  the  sect,  and  his  report  seems  in 
many  points  to  refer  to  a  modified,  and  not  the  orig- 
inal 83r8tem.  According  to  the  PhiloiophatuneMij  there 
was  in  the  Elkesaite  s^-stem  a  pagan  element  of  natur- 
alism, mixed  with  Jewish  and  Christian  elements. 
The  pagan  element  shows  itself  in  particular  in  the 
ablutions.  A  remission  of  sins  is  proclaimed  upon  the 
ground  of  a  new  baptism,  consisting  without  doubt  in 
oft-repeated  ablutions,  which  were  also  used  against 
sickness,  and  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  connection  with  these  ablutions  ap- 
pear seven  witnesses — the  five  elements,  and  oil  and 
salt  (also  bread),  the  latter  two  denoting  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  same  pagan  element  appears 
in  the  use  made  by  the  Elkesaites  of  astronomy  and 
magic ;  even  baptismal  days  were  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  stars.  The  Jewish  element 
appears  in  the  obligatory  character  of  the  law,  and  in 
circumcision.  They  rejected,  however,  sacrifices,  and 
lUso  several  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (of 
the  latter,  the  Pauline  epistles).  Their  views  of  Christ 
seem  not  to  have  been  settied.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
Christ  is  described  as  an  angel ;  on  the  other,  they 
taught  a  repeated,  continuous  incarnation  of  Christ, 
although  his  birth  of  a  virgin  seems  to  have  been  re- 
tained. The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread 
and  salt ;  the  eating  of  meat  was  forbidden ;  marria^ 
was  highly  esteemed;  renunciation  of  the  faith  in 
time  of  persecution  was  allowed.  A  prayer,  which  is 
preserved  by  Epiphanius  (xix,  4),  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  Elkesaite  doctrine  prolMtbly  arose  among  the 
Jewiiih  Christians,  who,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  coalesced  with  the  Essenes,  and  were  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  Oriental  paganism.  Under 
inshop  Callistus  of  Rome,  a  certain  Alcibiades  of  Apa- 
mea went  to  that  city  as  an  Elke.<«aite  teacher,  and  in 
274  Origen  met  a  missionary  of  the  sect  at  Ciesarea. 
These  efforts  appear,  however,  to  have  met  with  but 
little  success.  The  Clementine  Homilies  contain  a 
further  development  of  Elkesaite  doctrines,  with  a 
stronger  predominance  of  the  Christian  element.  At 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  Epiphanius  found 
Elkesaites  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Nabathna, 
Ituraea,  and  Moabitis.  He  calls  them  So^i//aTo(,  which 
name  he  explains  as  rjXiaKoi,  and  therefore  seems 
to  have  derived  from  U^^T,  "sun."     From  the  cir- 
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cnmstance  that  in  EpijAanios  Elzai  appean  among 
neMrly  all  parties  of  Jewish  Christians,  Uhlhom  infers 
that  the  Elkesattes  were  not  so  much  a  separate  sect 
as  a  school  among  all  sects  of  Jewish  Christians. 
Ritschl  regards  them  as  antipodes  of  the  Montanists, 
andf  as  their  chief  peculiarity^  the  setting  forth  of  a 
new  theory  of  remission  of  sins  by  a  new  baptism. 
Hefele,  in  Wetser  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  art.  Ebiom- 
ten^  iii,  359,  tokes  the  Elkesaites  for  the  highest  of 
four  classes  of  Jewish  Essenes,  from  whom,  or,  rather, 
from  a  member  of  whom  (the  Elxai  of  Epiphanins), 
a  party  of  Ebionites  received  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  a  gnosis  or  theosophic  secret  system, 
which  was  fully  developed  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. See  Uhlhom,  in  Herzog,  Rea^Emykhp,  iii,  771 
(which  article  is  the  basis  of  our  account);  Rltsciil, 
Ueber  d.  Setts,  der  EikmaUt^  in  ZeiUekrifi  Jfur  kUtor, 
Theohgie,  1868;  Hefele,  in  Wetcer  u.  Welte,  KinAen^ 
Lex,  [art.  Ebiomttn],  iu,  858 ;  and  [art.  Clement  I]  ii, 
690;  Schaff,  Hitl,  of  the  Chriit.  Churchy  §  69;  lipsius, 
Zur  QueOm^KriHk  des  Ep^fJumius  (Vien.  1865) ;  Mos- 
heim, Ch, Hitl.  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  8,  5-7.   (A.J.  S.) 

El'kosh  (dp^K,  i.  e.  God  is  its  5ov,  see  Fttrst, 
ffebr,  Hctndw.  s.  v.),  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Na- 
hum,  hence  called  "the  Elkoshite"  (Nab.  i,  1).  Two 
widely  diffisring  Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely 
different  localities  to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Je- 
rome it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a  small  village  of 
Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  point- 
ed out  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  £1- 
kosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah,  i,  1).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
{jComm.  an  Nahum)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkosh  was 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews.  Pseu- 
do-£piphanius  (De  Viiit  prapketarum^  in  his  0pp.  ii, 
247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Betha- 
bara  (ei'c  Biiya/iop,  Chron,  Ptuck,  p.  150,  Cod.  B,  has 
cr'c  fitiTafiapi)vy,  where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in 
peace.  According  to  Schwartz  {Pakttme^  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  K^fr  TVmcAifm,  a  village 
2}  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  A  village  of  the 
name  El-Kaiuah  is  found  about  2|-  hours  S.W.  of  Tib- 
nin,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  Jerome's  notice. 
Another  vfllage  of  that  name,  also  an  ancient  site,  lies 
on  a  high  liill  rather  more  than  2  hours  S.  of  Nablous 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  809).  But  medinval  tra- 
dition, perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  place 
to  El-Kush,  or  Alhoskf  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigrifi,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban  Hormuzd, 
and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  It  is  situated  on 
a  stony  declivity,  has  a  few  gardens,  and  contains 
about  80  papal  Nestorian  families  (Perkins,  in  the  Bib- 
Uoth,  Sacra,  July,  1852,  p.  643).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(p.  58,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues  of  Nahum, 
Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshnr,  the  modem  Mosul. 
R.  Petachia  (p.  85,  ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  proph- 
et's grave,  at  a  distance  of  four  parasangs  fW>m  that 
of  Barucb,  the  son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant 
a  mile  from  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  m«ntione<l  in 
a  letter  of  Masius,  quoted  by  Assemani  (BibL  Orient, 
i,  525).  Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a 
pil(p'iroage  to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  bv  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kurdistan 
(Joum.  Gtoff.  Soc,  viii,  93).  Rich  evidently  believed 
in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  considering  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Jews  as  almost  sufficient  test  (ATvrc&V 
tan,  i,  101).  Layard,  however,  speaks  less  confidently 
(^yineveh,  i,  197).  Gesenios  doubts  tlie  genuineness 
of  either  locality  (Thee.  ffeb.  p.  1211  b).  The  traditk)n 
which  a8si)j:ns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  prophecy, 
which  gives  no  sign  of  having;  been  written  in  Assyria 
(Knobel,  Prophet,  il,  208 ;  Hitsig,  Kl,  Proph.  p.  212 ; 
Edward^  «n  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Aug.  1848,  p.  557 
sq.).    Sec  Nahum. 


ZQ'kOBhlte  (Heb.  EUboMT,  "nspVtt,  the  regular 
patrial  form ;  Sept.  'BKKiffaioCjyvlg.Eiceemiui),  an  epi- 
thet (Nah.  i,  1)  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (q.  v.),  appar- 
ently as  an  inhabitant  of  Elkoah  (q.  v.). 

Uriasar  (Heb.  EUaear',  '^b^K:  Flirst  suggests 
r^s5.  Handmb.  s.  v.]  that  it  may  be  compounded  of 
PM=br)  and  ndX=nq«3K;  Sept. '£XXa<ra»,  a  terri- 
tory  in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of  the  fimr 
who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
ziv,  1, 9).  The  association  of  this  king  with  those  of 
Elam  and  Shinar  indicates  the  vicinity  of  Babylonia 
and  Elymals  as  the  region  in  which  the  kingdom 
should  be  sought ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it, 
unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thklasar  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  xix,  12,  the  Tblassab  of  Isa.  xxxvii,  12.  Sym- 
macbus  and  the  Vulg.  understand  Ponhu,  The  Jem- 
salem  Targum  renders  the  name  by  Tekutar.  The 
Assyro-Babylonish  name  of  the  king  Arioch  (q.  v.) 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  province  of  Persia  or  As- 
syria (compare  Dan.  ii,  14).  Col.  Rawlinson  thinks 
(see  Jour,  Hoc,  LU,  Oct  1851,  p.  152  note)  that  Ellasar 
is  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chaldsan 
town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larta  er  Larcmcka, 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larieta  (Aa/>i9<ra)  or  Lar^ 
cuhSn  {Aapdxuv),  This  suits  the  connection  with 
Elam  and  Shinar  (Gen.  xiv,  1),  and  the  identification 
is  orthographically  defensible.  Larsa  was  a  town  of 
Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldsaa,  situated  nearly  halfway 
between  Ur  (now  Mughelr)  and  Erech  (WarkaX  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  b  now  Senkerek.  The 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals,  of  earlier  date,  probabl}-,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv, 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar,  but  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  superior  monarchy  of  Elam.  That  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time  is  owing  to  its  ab- 
sorption into  Babylon,  which  took.pliice  soon  after- 
wards.   See  Abrahau. 

Eller,  Elias,  chief  of  a  fenatical  sect  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Ellerians,  or  "CommiMSon  ofBomedorf." 
He  was  bom  in  1690  (according  to  others,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  4n  the  village  of  Ronsdorf,  in  the  duchy 
of  Berg,  where  at  that  time  not  only  Pietism,  but  Mil- 
lenarianism  and  **  Philadelpbian"  mysticism  had  nu- 
merous adherents.  He  early  went  to  Elberfeld  to  find 
employment  in  a  manufactory,  and  while  there  he  won 
tlie  confidence  of  k  rich  widow,  Bolckhaus,  to  so  high  a 
degree  that  she  married  him.  Eller  at  this  time  had 
already  gained  a  gruit  influence  among  the  Separttista 
in  Elberfeld,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  all  the  leading  Mystics.  Having  become 
rich  b;^  his  marriage,  he  soon  (1726)  organised,  together 
with  a  Reformed  pastor,  Schleieraiacher,  a  society  of 
Apocaljrptic  Millenariar.s  who  regularly  met  in  his 
house,  and  on  meeting  and  separating  greeted  each 
other  with  a  **  seraphic"  kiss.  Among  the  regular  at- 
tendants at  these  meetings  was  Anna  von  Buchel,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Elberfeld,  wlx>  soon 
astonished  the  whole  society  by  her  ecstasies  and  vis- 
ions, and  by  the  wonderful  prophecies  which  she  pro- 
claimed while  in  this  condition.  She  claimed  to  hold 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Lord,  and  announced 
the  befdnning  of  the  millennium  to  take  place  in  1730. 
The  new  doctrine  found  many  adherents,  and  number- 
ed upwards  of  50  finmilies ;  but  the  relations  of  Anna 
with  Eller  became  at  the  same  time  so  intimate  that 
Eller's  wife  openly  accused  the  two  of  illicit  inter- 
course, and  declared  the  prophecies  of  Anna  to  be  a 
deliberate  fraud.  Eller  declared  his  wife  to  be  insane, 
and  had  her  locked  up,  while  Anna  claime^tojMve  re- 
ceived a  revelation  that  Eller's  wife  was  pmessed  by 
an  evil  spirit,  and  would  soon  l)e  carried  off* by  Satan. 
The  whole  society,  even  the  sons  of  Eller's  idfe  \^m 
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lier  tint  maniagB,  belieTcd  this  annoQncement,  and 
the  nnfciianAte  woman  was  consequently  subjected  to 
the  utmost  indignities  and  tribulations  for  about  six 
moBtbs,  when  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  Al- 
moit  immediately  after  her  burial  Eller  married  Anna 
Ton  Bofchel.  His  society  was  now  deemed  sufficiently 
strong  to  appear  in  public.  Eller  maintained,  in  union 
with  tlie  prophedea  of  Professor  Horch  in  Marburg, 
thst  hi  accordance  with  Rev.  iii,  1, 7,  the  Church  of 
Ssrdis  would  cease  in  1729,  and  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia begin  in  1730.  The  reyelations  and  visions 
of  lus  wife  increased  rapidly.  What  she  announced 
SI  a  new  revelation  was  laid  down  in  a  writing,  which 
wss  subsequently  communicated  to  the  initiated  under 
the  name  of  the  '' HirteiUa$cke"  ('*The  Shepherd's 
Bag*').  The  chief  points  of  the  new  doctrines  were, 
The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  a  new  revelation 
hss  become  necessary,  and  this  is  laid  down  in  the 
HvtmUmdke.  Not  only  the  ancient  saints,  but  the 
SsTumr  himseU^  will  re^pear  upon  earth.  The  per- 
son of  the  Father  dwelt  in  Abraham,  the  person  of 
the  Son  in  Isaac,  the  perMm  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sa- 
rah, but  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  in  Eller.  Moses, 
Eliss,  David,  and  Solomon  were  protot3rpes  both  of 
Christ  and  of  Eller.  The  children  of  Anna  weie  not 
the  natural  children  of  Eller,  but  begotten  by  God 
himselt  The  faithful,  whose  number  had  largely  in- 
cressed,  were  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  first 
ckss  belonged  those  who  expressed  belief,  but  were 
not  yet  made  acquainted  with  all  doctrines  and  secrets ; 
to  the  second  those  who,  being  initiated,  were  called  in 
the  congregations  '*  Persons  of  Ranic*'  ("  Standesper- 
sonen");  to  the  third,  the  most  trustworthy  among  the 
ioitiated,  who  had  reached  the  temple,  and  were  called 
"  gifts"  (Geschenke).  The  society  believed  that  fh>m 
Anna  the  Saviour  would  be  bom  a  second  time,  and 
there  was  therefore  some  dissatisfaction  when  her  first 
child  was  a  daughter.  Her  second  child,  bom  1788, 
was  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  he  was  believed  by  the  sect 
to  be  the  Saviour,  manifested  a  second  time  in  the  flesh, 
hot  he  died  when  only  a  year  old.  Eller,  in  the  mean 
wMle,  had  sent  out  missionaries  throughout  Germany, 
Switxerland,  and  Scandinavia,  but  the  investigations 
vhich  in  1735  were  made  in  Elberfeld  concerning  the 
meetiags  held  by  him  induced  him  to  depart  in  1787, 
with  his  family,  for  Ronsdorf,  liis  native  place.  Many 
of  his  adlierents  followed  him  immediately,  and  fifty 
new  houses  arose  in  Ronsdorf  in  a  short  time.  The 
missionaries  sent  oat  by  Eller  collected  large  amounts 
of  money  for  the  new  church  to  be  built  in  Ronsdorf, 
and  in  1741  Schleiermacber  was  called  as  pastor.  Eller 
himself  waa  elected  burgomaster,  and  soon  established 
s  theocratic  despotism.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1744, 
m  a  mysterious  manner,  and  Eller  proclaimed  that  all 
the  supernatural  gifts  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Anna  had  been  transferred  to  him.  But  now  S^hleier- 
macher  began  to  lose  his  (kith  and  even  to  oppose 
Eller,  who,  however,  to  neutralize  the  sermons  of 
Sdileiermaeher,  caused  one  of  his  most  fanatical  ad- 
herents, Pastor  WlUffing,  of  Solingen,  to  be  called  as 
second  pastor.  In  1749  Eller  married  the  widow  of 
a  rich  merchant  at  Ronsdorf,  Bosselmann,  who  had 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  procured  the  removal  of  Schleiermacber  from 
his  position  of  first  pastor,  and  the  election  of  Pastor 
Rodeahaus^  of  Kattingen,  who,  since  1788,  had  been 
a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  sect,  as  his  successor. 
Schkiermseher  wss,  even  after  his  departure  from 
Ronsdorf;  persecuted  by  Eller,  who  lodged  with  the 
government  a  formal  charge  of  sorcery  against  him ; 
ttd  so  great  was  still  EUer's  influence,  that  Schleier- 
macher  deemed  it  best  to  flee  to  Holland.  Eller 
died  on  May  16, 1750,  and  soon  after  him  died  also 
WuUBng.  After  the  death  of  these  two  men  the 
Met  seems  to  have  soon  become  extinct.  Schleier- 
nscher*!  innooence  was,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts 
«f  his  fdendJ.W.Knevel,  fully  esUblished  by  the 


declarations  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Marburg 
and  Herbora,  and  the  Synod  of  Berg.  This  fanaticism 
singularly  resembles  that  of  the  Buchanitea  (q.  v.). 
See  Herxog,  Beal-Eneyklop,  xx,  606 ;  Knevel,  Grdiul 
d.  VemfOitttng  an  heU,  8tatt€  od,  d,  Geheimmste  der  Bob- 
keU  d,  Hansdorfer  Sekle  (Fr^nkf.  1750);  WQlifing, 
Romdorffitcker  Catechisms  (Dtisseldorf,  1756) ;  Job. 
Bolckhaus  (step -son  of  Eller),  Ronsdorf*  gereckU 
Sadu  (Dttsseldorf,  1757) ;  Da*  jtibelirende  Roiudorf 
(compiled  by  W&lffing,  but  edited  Ity  Bolckhaus,  MUhl- 
heim,  1761);  Wtllffing,  Ronadorf**  *ilbeme  TrompeU 
(Mtihlheim,  1761);  Engels,  Verguck  eimer  Getch.  d.  relig. 
Schwarmerd  im  ekemal.  HerzogUvum  Berg  (Schwelm, 
1826) ;  Hase,  Ch.  But.  §  421.  The  Hirtmta*ch€  may  be 
found  in  the  Bittoire  de*  Secte*  ReUgiaue*,    (A.  J.  S.) 

EUezlaiiB.    See  Elucb. 

milott,  Arthnr  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  in  Maryland  in  1784 ;  emigrated  to 
Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1805,  and  was  converted  in  1806. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
eminence  and  usefulness.  He  filled  many  important 
charges  in  his  Conference  until  his  health  failed.  He 
was  supernumerary  eight  years,  and  superannuated 
seventeen  during  his  ministry.  In  1854  he  removed 
to  Paris,  111.,  where  he  died  in  January,  1858.  Mr. 
Elliott  had  a  **  wonderful  power  over  ^e  multitude, 
and  thousands  of  souls  will  call  him  blessed  in  etemi* 
ty."— iftniitef  o/Coa/ereaeef,  1858,  p.  296. 
Blllott,  Charles.  See  p.  1042  of  this  voL 
Blliott,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1768,  grad- 
uated at  Tale  College  1786,  entered  the  ndnistiy  1791, 
and  was  installed  pastor  hi  East  Guilford  Nov.  2, 1791, 
in  which  place  he  remained  nntil  the  close  of  bis  life, 
Dec.  17,  1824.  Dr.  Elliott  was  made  fellow  of  Tale 
College  1812,  and  one  of  the  prudential  committee  1816. 
He  published  An  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Thoma*  Lewi* 
(1804),  and  a  few  sermons. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  ii,  821. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  Aug.  81, 1806.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Harvard  University,  but  returned  during 
the  Junior  year  to  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia, 
where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1825.  In  1827  be  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  '*  In  18.32,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  newly-awakend  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
be  abandoned  his  profession,  and  became  a  candidate 
for  hoi}'  orders.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop  Bowen 
in  1885,  served  as  deacon  one  month  in  the  church  at 
Wilton,  and  was  then  elected  professor  of  sacred  liter- 
ature and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
Carolina  College.  Five  years  later  he  was  chosen  first 
bishop  of  Georgia.  He  was  consecrated  in  Febrttary, 
1841,  removed  to  Savannah,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church.  In  1844  he  became  provisional  bish- 
op of  Florida.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Montpellier,  to 
direct  in  person  the  work  of  female  education.  Here 
be  spent  aliout  seven  years  of  his  life,  and,  like  many 
other  bishops,  exj>ended  his  whole  fortune  in  the  noble 
effort.  In  1853  be  removed  to  Savannah,  and  took 
charge  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city  as  rector.  This 
office  be  continued  to  hold,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  interval,  till  bis  death.  His  numerous  home  du- 
ties did  not  hinder  his  visitation  of  his  diocese  at  least 
once  each  year,  often  much  more  frequently.  But 
two  hours  before  his  decease  he  had  returned,  in  cheer- 
fulness and  apparent  health,  from  one  of  those  long 
episcopal  journeys.  Instantly,  not  to  him  *  suddenly,* 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power,"  he  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah  Dec.  21, 
1866.  — ^mer.  Quart,  Church  Review^  April,  1867^  and 
April,  1868. 

ZSlliA,  Reuben,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  m^ 
ister.  The  dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1777,  and  died  u^  Baltimore  February,  1796.     ''  He 


powerful  in  pnacliiii);,  and  TuU  et  aimplicli}-  and  god- 
ly unarity."— J/iuafr*  0/  Confirmca,  i,  67 :  Stevena, 
ilub'iy  of  Utlhoditl  Epaeopat  CAurcA,  p.  B3  et  al.  ' 
EUla.  Robert  Fnlton,  ■  Baptitt  iDiniiter,  wai 
born  at  Topalum.  Me.,  Oct.  16.  1809;  atudied  at  Bow- 
duUi  Cultege,  aii<l  at  Newinn  TheuLigical  Inatiiutiun, 
where  he  graduated  in  1838.  He  mm  pmuir  af  the 
.Sectiiid  Baptim  Church  in  Springfield.  Maai.,  Tram 
IK38  lo  184&.  He  Iheii  apeni  two  and  a  half  .veara 
in  the  Stale  of  Hinouri,  preaching,  ntablishing  Sun- 
diy-acboola,  aiid  furnishing  them  with  libraries.  In 
1847  he  became  paalnr  uf  ihe  Pint  Baptist  Church  o( 
AlltHi,IiI.,but,beci>n)ingaiMidateedit(irDrthe  WiHem 
Walchma-i,  puUiahed  at  St.  L» 
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pluyed,  he  died,  July  !4, 1851.— Sprague,  A  Rnai(,vi,  827. 
Bllora.  a  decayed  town  in  Che  dominiana  of  the 
Nizam,  not  far  from  Ihe  ciry  of  Dnwlaubad,  in  lat.  !0° 
V  N.,  and  Ions.  7S°  13'  E.,  which  lie  in  tliia  Teiii>«.'i 
the  moat  noled  even  in  India.  It  ii  celebrated  for  iti 
wonderful  rock-cut  lemplcs.  Tl>eir  number  bii  not 
been  precLaely  ascertaineil,  but  Eraliine  recknned  19 
large  onea,  partly  of  HiiidQ  ami  panly  of  Buddhiat  ori- 
gin. Some  are  cave-iemplea  proper — L  t.  cbambers 
cut  oul  in  the  interior  of  the  rock — but  olhem  are  vast 
building!  hewn  rnc  of  the  aolid  granite  of  the  hilla, 
hiring  an  exterinr  la  well  a>  an  iiileriiir  architecture, 
and  being,  in  farl,  ntignificeni  monolitbi.  In  execu- 
ting the  latter,  the  proceaa  wia  flret  to  link  a  great 
quadrangular  trench  or  pit,  lenring  Ibe  central  inaaa 
Handing,  and  then  lu  hew  and  eiccavate  thie  maw 
inio  a  temple.  The  mast  beautiful  of  Iheae  ohjecis  is 
Uie  Hindd  temple  Kailaaa.  Al  its  entrance  the  trav- 
eler paaaea  inUi  an  inlechamber  138  f»t  wide  by  88 
deep,  adorned   by  nnmeroua  mws  nf  pillsis.     Them 

great   recunnnlar  court,  which  is  247   feet   ' 
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pie  ilaeir,  a  vast  nam  of  rock  richly  li 
It  ia  supparte<l  by  four  rowa  of  pilasten,  with  coloi 
clepbanta  beneath,  and  aeema  suapendeil  in  the  1 
The  inleiiut  is  about  103  feet  long,  56  broad,  and 
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Ellya,  Antiiont,  bishop  of  St  Daviil's,  was  bom 
in  1698.  Me  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  hi)  ma^iler'a  degree  in  I'lS.  In  1724 
he  wii  presented  to  ttie  vicarage  nf  St.  Glare,  Jewry, 
and  to  Ibe  rectory  of  Si,  Martin's,  Ironmonget's  Lane. 
In  1726  he  nblaineil  a  prebend  ot  (iluucestei,  and  in 
I7S8  waa  created  U.l>.  at  Cambridge,  He  waa  next 
promoteil  to  the  bisboprie  of  St.  David's,  and  died 
at  Gloucesler  in  I7C1.  Ilia  writings  are  as  fulkwa: 
1.  A  Plra  for  lie  Saerami«Ud  TBtt.—i.  Sfmartt 
on  Ifnme't  E*Miy  etmermvtff  Mirader^  and  sermons 
preached  on  public  occaiions  (4io> :— S.  Traa$  im  /*e 
LihtTly,  SpirilHul  and  TVmpojni,  of  PrttUttimti  in  Eng- 
land (1767,  4lu) :— 4.  Tradr  im  Ih  Libtrtf,  Spirilmil 
nnd  Tmpomt,  nf  SabJMit  in  England:  the  two  laal- 
mentione<l  ere  collectimis  of  iracia,  and  form  ooe  great 
and  elabonle  work,  which  waa  ihe  principal  Direct  nf 
the  biabap'a  life.     They  were  published  posthumously. 

Hook,  t'eefc*.  SviprupAy,  voL  iv  I  Ki 
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ni>!t,  etiA',  in  Hoi!,iv,ia;  < 

Blmo'dam  (SKpiainn;  perhaps  for  *T^1133K,  Al- 
m,d,id).  son  of  Er  and  fsEher  of  Cosam  ;  one  of  ibe  an- 
cesIoTs  of  Chrial,  in  the  private  line  of  Dsvid.  and 
great-grandfalber  of  Maaaeiah.  the  great-grandfalhet 
of  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  ^).  B.C.  cir.  700.  He  ia  not 
mentiannl  m  the  Obi  Teat. 


Taupla  oallsd  KalUua,  at  EUois.    From  Ferguaoa's  Ua 
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Eba'am  [many  El'naaml  (Heb.  Eka'am^  ^?^^9 
[b  paiM  DJSl^K],  God  is  hia  deUghi ;  Sept.  'EXvaa/x 
T.  r.  'fiUoo/c,  Vulgate  Elnajhn)  father  of  Jeribai  and 
Joibiviah,  two  of  DaTid's  distinguished  warriors  (1 
Cbroo.  zi,  46).  B.a  1044.  In  the  Sept  the  second 
warrior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  EInaam 
is  given  is  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

Elna'than  [some  El'natkaai]  (Heb.  Elnathan% 
"jrsbx,  whom  God  has  given;  compare  John^  Theodore^ 
I)iodaii)f  the  name  of  four  leading  men. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Nehushta, 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  Sept. 
'EXvaff^dv  ▼.  r.  'EXKavao^av),  B.C.  ante  698.  He 
was  pcrbspe  the  same  with  the  son  of  Achbor,  sent  by 
Jebottkim  to  bring  the  prophet  Urijah  out  of  Egypt 
(Jer.  zxri,  22,  Sept.  'EXiaBav)^  and  in  whose  presence 
the  roU  of  Jeremiah  was  read,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  he  interceded  with  the  king  (Jer.  xzxvi,  12, 25, 
Sepc  Na^ov  v.  r.  'luvoBav),     B.C.  606. 

2, 3, 4,  (Sept.  'EAva^a/i,  Nadav,  and  'EXva^ov  re- 
spectively). Three  of  the  Israelites,  of  established 
pmdeooe  and  integrity,  sent  by  Ezra  to  invite  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
(£zn  viii,  16>     KC  459. 

Elohim  is  ^e  Heb.  plural  (Elokim\  D'^n^M),  of 
which  the  sing,  form,  nSbM,  Elo'aik,  is  also  employed 
to  designate  in  general  any  deity,  but  likewise  the 
trae  God.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gese- 
nios  {Thes^  Bdt.  p.  94),  from  an  obsolete  root,  H^K, 
dah\  to  reiwe ;  but  is  better  referred  by  FUrst  (ffeft. 
Handv.  p.  90)  to  the  kindred  bx  [see  £x^],  the  name 
of  God  as  migk^  (ftvm  the  extensive  root  MpK  or 
^^St,  to  bejirm) ;  and  has  its  equivalent  in  the  Arabic 

Alkik,  i.  e.  God.  The  plur.  Elohim  b  sometimes  used 
m  its  ordinary  sense  of  godt^  whether  true  or  false  (e. 
g.  of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii,  12;  xxxv,  2, 4;  Deut. 
XX,  18 ;  xxxii,  17 ;  including  Jehovah,  Psa.  Ixxxvi,  8 ; 
Exod.  xviii,  11;  xxii,  19;  or  distinctively  of  actual 
deity,  Isa,  xliv,  6;  xlv,  5,  14,  21;  xlvi,  9;  1  Chron. 
xili,  9);  once  of  Idn^  (Paa.  Ixxxii,  1,  6);  but  Gese- 
nias  thinks  not  of  aju;pd!s  (Psa.  viil,  6;  xci,  7;  cxxxvlii, 
1),  uoTJvdffes  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii,  7\  8).  But  it  is  es- 
pecially spoken  of  one  true  God,  i.  e.  Jehovah,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  always  construed  as  a  nng,^  especially 
*ben  it  has  the  article  prefixed  (C^nbxri).  See 
^»^,CommaitaU,  ikeol.  hist.  (Bonn,  1821),  i ;  Kcinhard, 
Ik  natione  Dei,  etc.  (Vitcmb.  1792);  Edzard,  Utrwn 
"EUMm''  a  Canacmcgis  oriq,  ducet  (ib.  1696);  Michae- 
Hs,  Num  Devs  dicatwr  D'^rf^M  iniio  fctdert  (ib.  1723) ; 
Sennert,  ExercUt.  pkUol.  (ib.l678).     Comp.  God. 

mohist,  the  name  technically  given  in  theology 
and  sacred  criticism  to  the  assumed  authors  of  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  Deity  is 
stvled  Elohim  rather  than  Jehovah  (q.  v.). 

ZHo'l  (fcAwt  for  Aramsan  *^rt?K,  my  God),  an  ex- 
clamation quoted  thus  by  our  Saviour  (Mark  xv,  34) 
on  the  cross  from  Psa.  xxii,  2  (where  the  Sept.  has  o 
ho^  ftov),  for  the  Heb.  '^bx,  which  is  more  literally 
Grccized  iJAi,  Eli,  by  Matthew  (xxvi,  46). 

E'lon,  a  name  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  Heb. 
(but  both  having  the  primitiTO  sense  of  oak  [q.  v.]), 
as  that  of  a  place,  and  »\fo  of  three  men. 

1.  (Heb.  i:y.'oi»',-,ib"'«;  Sept.  'EXwv.)  A  city  of 
Dan,  mentioned  between  Jethlah  and  Timnath  (Josh, 
xix,  43) ;  proltsbly  the  same  elsewhere  (1  Kings  iv,  9) 
more  fully  called  Elow-beth-hanan  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Heb.  Kyhn',  '^'^H  and  Tib''X ;  Sept.  'EXiiv  and 
AiXnfi  v.  r.  'Z\ufi.)  A  Hittite,  father  of  Bashemath 
(Gen.  xxri,  34)  or  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8),  the  first  wife 
of  Esaa  (q.  v.).    B.C.  ante  1968. 


3.  (Heb.  EUm\  llbN ;  SepL  'AXXiI^v  and  'AXXo^  ▼. 
r.  'Aopa»v.)  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeba- 
lon  (Gen.  zlwi,  14),  and  father  of  the  flunily  of  tho 
Elonites  (Num.  xxvi,  26).     B.C.  1856. 

4.  (Heb.  EyUm',  "pb'^K ;  Sept.  'BXtov,  Josephoa 
'HXtiv,  Vulg.  Akialom.)  A  native  of  the  tribe  of  Zebu' 
Ion  (perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  preceding),  and  the 
11th  of  the  Hebrew  judges  for  ten  years  (Jndg.  xii,  11, 
12),  B.C.  1243-34 ;  which  are  simply  noted  as  a  period 
of  tranquillity  (comp.  Josephus,  AtU.  v,  7,  14).     See 

JUDOES. 

Eloo.    See  Oak. 

E'lon-beth-ha'nan  [some  E'lom-heih'hanan] 
(Heb.  Eylon'  beyth^Chanan\  IjnTi'^a  Tii"»K,  oak  qf 
JBe/A-Aonofi,  i.  e.  o/*the  house  of  Ilanan;  Sept.  'EXwv 
[v.  r.  Ai'aXtaf/i]  etitg  Biydavav,  Vulg.  Eton  et  m  Beth^ 
hanan),  one  of  the  Danite  cities  in  the  commissary- 
district  of  Ben-Dekar,  the  third  of  Solomon's  purvey- 
ors (1  Kings  iv,  9).  It  b  simply  called  Elon  in  Josh, 
xix,  43,  being  probably  a  site  marked  from  early  times 
by  a  particular  tree  [see  Oak]  of  traditional  fame. 
For  '* Beth-hanan"  some  Hebrew  MSS.  have  "Ben- 
hanan,"  and  some  "and  Beth-hanan;"  the  latter  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate.  To  judge  flnom  the  order  of 
the  list  in  Joshua,  its  situation  must  have  been  on  the 
border  of  Dan,  between  Ajalon  and  Ekron.  Theniua 
suggests  (Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.)  that  Beth-hanan  can 
be  no  other  than  the  village  Beit-Hunun,  in  the  rich 
plain  near  Gaza  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  371);  but 
this  is  entirely  out  of  the  region  in  question.  Possi- 
bly it  may  be  the  modem  Beit-Susin,  a  "small  vil- 
luge,  looking  old  and  miserable,"  on  a  ridge  near  an 
ancient  well,  about  half  way  between  the  sites  of  Ni- 
copolis  and  Zorah  (Robinson,  Later  Researches^  p.  152). 

E^'lonite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively,  ha- 
EUnd\  '^a'bxrt ;  Sept.  6  'AXXwvOt  ^'^  patronymic  des- 
ignation (Num.  xxvi,  26)  of  the  descendants  of  Elon 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Zebnlon. 

Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.    See  Homiletics. 

Eaoth  (Heb.  EylM,  ni^-^K,  tne*;  Sept.  kxKa^ 
v.  r.  in  Chron.  AlXdfi),  another  (plur.)  form  (1  Kings 
ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17 ;  xxvi,  2)  of  the  name  of  the 
city  Elath  (q.  v.). 

Elpa'al  [many  EVpaal]  (Heb.  £7jpa'a/,  ^rG^M,  in 
pause  b^B^M,  God  is  his  wages;  Sept  'AX^aaX  and 

'EX^aaX),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (a  descendant  of  Benjamin  residing  in  the  region 
of  Moab)  by  his  wife  Hushim,  and  pro^nitor  of  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (1  Chron.  viii,  11, 12, 18).  B.C.  cir. 
1618.  The  Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lydda  (I>od),  and  on  the  outposts  of 
the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  (viii,  12-18),  near 
the  Danite  frontier. 

Elpa'let  fmanj'  Etpaki]  (Heb.  Elpe'kt,  wb^bx, 
in  pause  Elpa'let,  wbcbx ;  Sept.  'EXt^aX/r  v.  t.  'EXi- 
^aX^,Vulg.  Eliphalet),A  contracted  form  (1  Chron. 
iv,  5)  of  the  name  Elifhalet  (q.  v.). 

Elpa'ran  [many  EVpnran]  (Hebrew  Egl  Paran% 
TJKD  b'^K,  oak  ofParan:  Sept.  ly  ripk^iv^oQ  [v.  r. 
rcpi/iifi^oc]  r^c  4*apaV,  Vulg.  campesiria  I%arcm),  a 
spot  (bounding  on  the  south  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
phaim  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer)  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  bordering  the  territory  of  the  Horites  or  Idu- 
masa,  probably  marked  by  a  noted  tree  (Gen.  xiv,  6). 
See  Oak  ;  Paran.  An  in^nious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  (Oct.  1851,  p.  153  note)  argues,  from  the 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  for  the  identity  of  £l-paran  with 
ElalK,  but  inconclusively. 

ElphegUB.     See  Alphaob. 

Elphlnston,  William,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1481,  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  obtaii^ 
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ed  the  nctofy  of  Klrkmichael.  He  sabseqnentlj  was 
profeuor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Paris  and  Orleans 
for  nine  years,  and  on  his  return  (1471)  was  appointed 
lector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards 
became  successively  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Privy  Conncil,  ambassador  of  James  III  to  France, 
and  bishop  of  Ross,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
Aberdeen  in  1484.  As  bishop  of  Aberdeen  he  was 
twice  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  England.  In 
1488  he  was  for  several  months  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently,  on  returning  from  an  em- 
bassy to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal.  He  secured  the  foundation  of  the 
University  at  Aberdeen,  for  which  pope  Alexander  VI 
gave  a  bull  dated  Feb.  10, 1494.  King's  College  was 
in  consequence  erected  in  1506,  and  Elphinston  con- 
tributed 10,000  pounds  Scots  towards  it,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.  He  died  October  26th, 
1514,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  court 
of  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St.  An- 
drew's. He  wrote  a  book  of  canons,  the  lives  of  some 
Scottish  saints,  and  a  history  of  Scotland,  which  is  pre- 
served among  Fairfax's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
— Hook,  Eccies,  Biographgj  vol.  iv ;  Oudin,  De  Script, 
Eccles.  iii,  2670. 

ElpiB  ('EXirt'c*  hope),  one  of  the  wives  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  had  by  her  and  another  wife  Phaedra  two 
daughters,  Boxana  and  Salome  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  1, 
8;  IFdr,  i,  28,  4). 

Elring;ton,THB  Rioht  Rev.  Thomas,  lord  bishop 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1778,  and  in  1781  was  elected 
fellow.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  Donellan  lecturer 
at  his  alma  mater ;  in  1796,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1806,  rector  of  Ardtree,  in  the  county  of  T^one. 
In  1811  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  literary  rank  in 
Ireland  by  appointment  as  provost  of  Trinity  College. 
This  position  he  held  with  high  credit  to  himself  until 
1820,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick. 
In  1822  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns.  He  died  in  1885.  Besides  editing  several  of 
the  classics,  he  published  hiB  lectures  delivered  while 
Donellan  lecturer :  "  The  proof  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament," 
under  the  title,  Sermons  preached  in  Ihe  Chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  etc.  (Dublin,  1796,  8vo)  i—BeJlections  on 
the  ApponUmeni  o/Dr,  Milner  €u  (he  Political  Agent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland  (1809, 8vo)  :—The 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  truly  ordain^  (1809, 
8vo),  and  a  number  of  other  polemical  writings. — An^ 
nual  Biography  and  Obituary,  zx  (1836) ;  Darling,  C^- 
clopasdia  BtbUographiea,  p.  1034-6. 

XSlaner,  Jacob,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld,  Prus- 
sia, in  March,  1692.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1715  became  **  conrector"  of  the 
Reformed  school  in  that  city.  Two  years  later  he  vis- 
ited Utrecht  and  Leyden.  In  1720  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology  and  philology  at  Bingen ;  in 
1722,  rector  and  first  professor  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gym* 
nasium  at  Berlin.  Sul)sequently  he  liecame  paf^tor  at 
one  of  the  Berlin  churches.  From  1742  to  1744  he  was 
director  of  the  class  of  l>elles-1ettres  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  died  Oct.  8, 1750.  His  principal  works  are : 
Observationes  eaera  in  novi  ftgderis  libros  (Traj.  1720- 
1728, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Comm,  sacro-phUologiCua  in  evang. 
MaUhm  (Zwolln,  1767-69,  2  vols.  4to)  i—Commentari- 
VM  in  evang.  Marci  (Traj.  1738, 4to). — Darling,  Cyclop. 
BibUngraphica ;  Doering,  diegelehrten  Theolog.  DeuUch- 
lands,  i,  366 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Gener,  xv,  919. 

m^tekeh  [some  Elte'heh']  (Heb.  Eltekeh\  n;^n\)M, 
God  is  its^aar,  i.  e.  object  of  awe ;  but  Elteke',  i<pT)hH 

in  Josh,  xxi,  28;  Sept  'EX^iicw  v.  r.  'AX^axd  and  i) 
'EXroi^ai/i,  Vulg.  Elthece  and  EUheco),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  apparently  near  the  border,  and  men- 
ftumed  between  Ekron  and  Gibbethon  (Josh,  xix,  44). 


With  its  "  suhurbs"  it  was  assigned  as  a  city  of  refuge 
and  Levitical  city  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh,  xxi,  23) ; 
but  it  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chron.  vi).  The 
site  is  possibly  now  represented  by  El-ManatraA  (^*  the 
victorious"),  **a  miserable  little  village"  near  a  copi- 
ous spring,  in  the  plain  between  Ramleh  and  Akir 
(Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  21).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  141) 
confounds  Eltekeh  with  Eltekon,  and  locates  both  at  a 
village  which  he  calls  "^AAtm,  not  fiu*  from.  Beilin 
(Baalath)." 

ZSl'tekon  [some  Elte'kon']  (Heb.  EUekon',  VP»J^K, 
God  is  iHs  foundation;  Sept  'E\3«ouv  v.  r.  EXicnv 
and  eUovfi,  Vulg.  Eltecan),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountain-district,  mentioned  last  in  order  after  Maar^ 
ath  and  Beth-Anoth  (Josh,  xv,  50),  being  in  the  group 
north  of  Hebron  (Keil, Commm^.  in  loc.).  See  Judah. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  in  site  with  the  present  Beit- 
Sakmr  ^Atikah,  a  little  S.£.  of  Jerusalem.  See  £i^ 
TEKEH.  It  is  perhaps  the  AUaqu  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.     See  Hkzskiah. 

Elto'lad  [many  El'tohd]  (Heb.  Eltolad',  "l^iribK, 
perhaps  meaning  God  is  its  race  or  posterity ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  FUrst  IHdtr.  ffandw.  s.  v.],  whose  God  is 
Mylitla,  the  Phcenician  deity  [comp.  Moladah]  ;  Sept 
'E\^utddd  and  'EXBtaXdS,  v.  r.  'Epfiutvddd  and  Ep^ov 
Xd ;  Vulg.  EUhcHad),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned between  Azem  and  Chesil  (Josh,  xv,  29),  but 
afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon,  and  mentioned  be- 
tween Azem  and  Bethul  (Josh,  xix,  4).  It  remained 
in  possession  of  the  latter  tribe  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29,  where  it  is  called  simply  Tolad).  It 
is  possibly  the  ruined  site  Tell-Melaha,  observed  by 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  118)  along  the  N.  branch  of 
wady  Sheriah,  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
a  little  S.  of  Gaza. 

B'lul  (Heb.  EluT,  iA«,  Neh.  vi,  16 ;  Sept  'EXoiJX, 
also  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  27 ;  the  Macedonian  ropnaioc) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Jews,  and  which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our  Au- 
gust or  September,  and  consisted  of  29  days.  Several 
unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Syro- 
Arabian  etymology  for  the  word,  as  it  occurs  in  a  sim- 
ilar form  in  both«tiiese  languages  (see  Gesenius,  7%et. 
Bebr,  p.  1036).  The  most  recent  derivation,  that  of 
Benfey,  deduces  it,  through  many  commutations  and 
mutilations,  from  an  original  Zend  form  haxtrvatat 
{Afonatsnamen,  p.  126).  According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  following  are  the  days  devoted  to  leligious  serv- 
ices.    See  Calendar. 

1.  The  new  moon.  The  propitiatory  prsyerB  are  com- 
menced In  the  evening  pervlce  niter  the  new  moon. 

7.  The  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  walla  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah. 

17.  A  fast  beeanse  of  the  death  of  the  epiea  who  brought  up 
the  evil  report  of  the  Land  of  Promise-  (N  am.  xiv,  36«  87). 

81.  The  festival  of  wood  offering  (Xylophoria).  According 
to  others,  thla  occurred  during  the  previone  month. 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
incorrigible  Israelites. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews 
reckoned  up  the  bew>ts  that  had  been  bam,  the  tenths  of 
which  belonged  to  God.  They  chose  to  do  It  on  this  day  be- 
cause the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri  was  a  festival,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 

EltLsa  ('EXovcra,  apparently  for  the  Aramsean 
nsC^bll ;  see  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Esa.  xv,  4),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Idumasa,  frequently  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  (see  the  citations 
in  Reland,  Patent,  p.  755-7)  as  an  episcopal  dty  of 
the  Third  Palestine  {Concil.  Gen.  iii,  448) ;  the  Elysa  of 
the  Peutinger  Table,  71  Roman  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem 
(Bitter,  Erdk.  xiv,  120);  recognised  by  D  .  Robinson 
{Bib.  Res.  i,  296  sq.)  as  the  present  ruins  el-Kkulasek^ 
5  hours  S.S.W.  of  Hebron  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  and 
consisting  of  walls,  a  fine  well,  and  indosures  snfiB- 
cient  to  have  contained  a  population  of  15,000  or  20,000 
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peiioDi(Me  alio  Stawut,r«tf  amd Rkmf p. 206).    See 
also  Chxixub. 

mu'iai  (Heb.  Ebise^,  '^l^^'^^t  God  is  my  pnri§et, 
i.  e.  object  of  pruM ;  Sept.  '£Xc4i»^i  ▼.  r.  'A^at,  Volg. 
Ebatm)^  one  of  the  Benjamite  warricNrs  who  joined  Da- 
▼id  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  zii,  5).     B.C.  1064. 

Elvira,  Council  of  (ConcUittm  ESbeniamam  or 
JBiberitomm)^  held  in  the  town  of  Elyin  (or  llltberis, 
Diberi,  or  LIbeiini),  in  the  Spanish  province  of  B«ti- 
cs.    The  town,  which  no  longer  exists,  was  situated 
Dot  ht  from  the  modem  Granada.     That  it  was  not 
lUiberis,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
thst  all  the  signers  were  Spanish  bishops.    The  coon- 
dl  wss  most  probably  hdd  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fontth  eentory,  bat  the  year  (308|  806,  809)  is  ancer- 
taia.   Some  of  the  early  Prot^tant  writers  (as  the  an- 
tbon  of  the  Magdeburg  Cmturiei)  inferred,  from  the 
rBsolotkms  concerning  pictnres  and  the  lighting  of 
aaadhs,  that  the  synod  took  place  as  late  as  the  year 
700;  bat  this  opinion  has  now  been  abandoned.     The 
Synod  of  Elvira  is  the  most  ancient  among  those  of 
wliich  all  the  canons  (eighty^one)  are  extant.    It  was 
attended  by  nineteen  bishops,  among  them  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  and  twenty«siz  priests.    Some  of  the  canons 
ibow  that  the  Church  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  strong- 
ly nnder  the  inflnence  of  Novatian  and  Montaniat 
principles.     The  most  important  of  the  resolutions 
were^  1,  depriving  of  communion,  i.  e.  of  absolution, 
evui  in  death,  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  volun- 
tarily aacrificed  to  idols ;  8,  relaxing  the  penalty  in  can- 
on 1  in  favor  of  those  who  liave  not  gone  beyond  offer- 
ing a  present  to  tlie  idol.    It  allows  of  admitting  such 
to  commanion  at  the  point  of  death,  if  they  liave  under- 
gone a  course  of  penance ;  canons  6  and  7  foibid  com- 
manion even  at  the  point  of  death  to  those  who  have 
caused  the  death  of  another  maliciously,  and  to  adul- 
terera  who  have  relapsed  after  entering  upon  the  course 
of  penance;   12  and  18  forbid  communion  even  in 
death  to  mothers  who  prostitute  their  own  daughters, 
and  to  women  who,  after  conaecrating  themselves  in 
virginity  to  God,  forsake  that  state;  83  prohibits  the 
clergy  from  the  use  of  marriages ;  84  prohibits  the 
lighting  of  candles  during  daytime  in  cemeteries,  *'  for 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  must  not  be  disturbed ;"  86 
declares  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  a  church,  lest 
the  object  of  veneration  and  worship  be  depicted  upon 
walls ;  63  and  64  forbid  commanion  even  in  death  to 
sdultereaaes  who  have  wilfully  destroyed  their  chil- 
dren, or  who  abide  in  a  state  of  adultery  up  to  the 
time  of  their  last  illness ;  66  forbids  commanion  even 
in  death  to  one  who  has  falsely  accused  of  a  crime  a 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.    The  canons  may  be  found  in 
Hanal,  ii,  3  aq.,  and  in  Bouth,  BeHquuB,  vol.  Iv.     Spe- 
dal  treatiaea  on  the  canons  were  written  by  the  bishop 
Ferdinand  de  Mendoza  (De  Confirmando  coneil,  HSbt- 
riumo^  m  Mansi,  I.  c),  and  bishop  Aubespine  of  Or- 
leans (Mansi,  I.  c).     The  canons,  together  with  some 
explanatory  remarks,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Tubin- 
gen Tktciog.  QjaarUihchrifl,  1821,  p.  1-44.  —  Hercog, 
RKd^EneyVop.  iii,  776;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex. 
in«  643;  Gams,  Kirchei»get(h,  von  Spcmien;  Hefele,  Con- 
eHiengueiiekte^  i,  122  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSlzai,  Elxaites.    See  Elkuaitbs. 

Ely,  EzBA  Stilbs,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  (O.  S.) 
nmiater,  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  18, 1786. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  made  a  profession  of  relig- 
wn.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1808.  HU 
theological  atudies  were  pursued  under  his  father,  the 
Bev.  Z.  Ely.  In  1806  he  was  ordained,  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  which  he 
l«ft  lome  time  after  to  become  chaplain  to  the  New 
Tork  City  HospiUl.  In  1811  the  Old  Pine  Street 
^^^nich,  Philadelphia,  became  vacant.  Its  pulpit  had 
^^n  illled  by  the  most  eloquent  ministers  of  the  day, 
'■A  it  waa  neoeaaary  to  chooae  a  man  of  commanding 


intelleet  and  power.  The  choice  Ml  most  wisely  upon 
Dr.  Ely.  He  entered  upon  his  field  of  labor  with  ear- 
nestness and  leal.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  Jefibrson  Medical  College.  He  was  stated  clerk 
and  moderator  of  the  Gen«nd  Assembly  in  1825  and 
1828,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  works  of  charity 
and  schemes  of  benevolence.  In  1884  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  college  and  theological  sem- 
inary in  MiasonrL  He  entered  into  this  with  great 
zeal,  and  for  a  while  with  success,  but  the  crisb  of  1887 
made  it  a  failure.  In  this  enterprise  he  lost  his  large 
fortune,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  poor  man — his 
intellect  and  oratorical  powers  unimpaired — but  &iled 
to  receive  that  degree  of  attention  he  commanded  when 
in  aiBuence.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored 
until  prostrated  by  paralysis  in  1861.  He  lingered 
ten  years,  his  intellect  being  so  impaired  as  to  preclude 
activity  of  any  kind.  He  died  June  18,  1861.  He 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Z.  Ely  (his  father):--. 
Collateral  BibU,  or  Key  to  tke  Holy  Scripturet  (in  con- 
nection with  Bedell  and  MK>>rkle): — JSly^s  Journal i 
— Sermont  on  Faith: — Vieitt  o/ Mercy.  He  was  alao 
editor  of  The  Philadelphian,^Wn8on,  Prub,  Nittorioal 
Almanac,  1862. 

my,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  word,  eUg,  an  eel,  or 
heUffj  a  willow,  a  cathedral  town  in  that  part  of  the 
fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  Isle  o/£3y. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Efy  Cathedral.-^Ahont  the  year  678,  Etheldreda, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Os- 
wy,  king  of  Northumberland,  founded  a  monastery 
here,  and  took  on  herself  the  government  of  it.  A 
new  church  was  begun  in  1081,  which  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  the  abbey  erected  into  a  see  in 
1109.  The  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  divided  be- 
tween the  biahop  and  the  community.  Among  the 
celebrated  names  connected  with  Ely  are  abbot  Thura- 
tan,  who  defended  the  isle  against  William  the  Con- 
queror for  seven  years,  and  bishop  Andrews.  The 
bishops  of  Ely,  like  the  bishops  of  Durham,  formerly 
enjoyed  a  pslatine  Jurisdiction,  and  appointed  theit 
own  chief  Justice,  etc.,  but  this  privilege  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.  The  bish- 
op of  Ely  is  visitor  to  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  he  also  appoints  the 
master.  There  is  a  grammar-school  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  The  diocese  of 
Ely  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  em- 
braces CambridgeshirB,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  is  £6600.  The  present 
(1890)  incumbent  ia  Alwyne  Compton.  The  dioceso 
has  26  deaneries  and  172,268  church  sittings.  The 
total  population  within  the  territory  of  the  diocese  was, 
in  1861,  480,716.— Chambers,  Encyclop,  s.  v. ;  Chyrck- 
man's  Calendar  for  1868. 

ElymCB'an  ('EXv/iOioc),  the  Gr»cized  form  (Judith 
i,  6)  of  the  designation  usually  Anglicized  Elamitb 
(q.  v.). 

Blyma^  C^v^fc)^  a  general  designation  (To- 
bit  ii,  10)  of  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog,  s.  v.)  termed  Elam  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Bible.  In  1  Mace,  vi,  1,  however,  the  word  is 
uaed  (incorrectly)  in  a  more  specific  or  local  sense  of 
aome  Persian  city,  as  we  are  there  informed  that  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  understanding  there  were  very 
great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Elymab,  determined 
to  plunder  it;  but  the  citizens  resisted  him  success- 
fully. 2  Mace,  ix,  2  calls  this  city  PersepoHs,  probably 
because  it  formerly  had  been  the  capital  of  Persia ;  for 
Persepolis  and  Elymals  were  very  different  cities ;  the 
former  situated  on  the  Araxes,  the  latter  on  the  Euln- 
us.  The  temple  which  Antiochns  designed  to  pillage 
was  that  of  the  goddess  Nannna,  according  to  2  Maoc 
i,  13 ;  Appian  says  {Syr,  p.  66)  a  temple  of  Venus  (i.  e. 
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probably  the  goddess  Anubis) ;  Polybius  (xxzi,  11), 
Diodorus,  Josephus  {Ant,  xn,  9, 1),  and  Jerome  say  a 
temple  of  Diana.     See  Amtiochus  (Epiphanibs). 

El'ymas  ('EXv^iac),  an  appellative  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  AHman  (**a  wiae  num^**  see 
Pfeiffer,  Dubia  vex.  p.  941 ;  like  the  Turkish  title  Ule^ 
mo,  see  Lakemacher,  De  Elyma  Maffo,  in  his  ObservaU. 
ii,  162),  which  Luke  interprets  by  o  fidyoi'j  the  Magian 
or  "sorcerer :"  it  is  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-Je- 
BUB,  who  had  attached  bimself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus, Sergius  Paulus,  when  Paul  visited  the  island 
(Acts  xiii,  6  sq.).  A.D.  44.  On  his  attempting  to 
dissuade  the  proconsul  from  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  struck  with  miraculous  blindness  by  the 
apostle  (see  Neander^s  Histcrtf  offirtt  Pkmting  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  125).  A  very  different  but  less 
probable  derivation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Lightfoot 
in  his  Hebrew  and  TalmudiccU  Exercitaiions  on  the  Acts 
{Works,  viii,  461),  and  in  his  Sermon  on  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  {WorkSy  vii,  104).  Chrysostom  observes,  in 
reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by  the  apostle  on 
Bar-Jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause,  ^*Jor  a  tecuon," 
shows  that  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of 
the  deputy  (Chiysost.  in  Acta  A  pott,  ffomiL  xxviii; 
Opera,  ix,  241),  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting  Orient- 
al impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  177-180,  2d  ed.  See 
Maoic. 

El'zabad  [some  B^za'haS]  (Heb.  Ehabad\  *i3tbK, 
whom  God  hat  bettowed,  i.  q.  Theodore;  Sept.  'EAt^a- 
/3ad  and  'EXKafidS,  v.  r.  'EKuZip  and  '£A^u)3<i^),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  joined 
David  in  his  fastness  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1 
Chron.  xii,  12)      B.C.  1061. 

2.  One  of  the  able-bodied  sons  of  Shemaiah,  the  son 
of  Obed-edom  the  Levite ;  he  served  as  a  porter  to  the 
*^  house  of  Jehovah^'  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7). 
B.C.  1014. 

Erzaphan  [some  Elza'phan]  (Heb.  Elttaphanf, 
IBS^K),  a  contracted  form  (Exod.  vi,  22 ;  Lev.  x,  4) 
of  the  name  Elizaphan  (q.  v.). 

Emanation  (Latin  emanatio,  a  flowing  forth),  a 
religious  theory'  concerning  the  relation  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  Deity,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  Oriental  religions,  and  from  them  found  its  way 
into  several  philosophical  systems.  Emanation  denotes 
a  development,  descending  by  degrees,  of  all  things 
fh»m  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  constituting  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  particular,  a  chain  of  revelations, 
the  individual  rings  of  which  lose  the  divine  character 
the  more  the  farther  they  are  remote  from  the  primary 
source,  the  Deity.  A  syf^tem  of  emanation  is  different 
from  a  system  of  evolution,  because  in  the  latter  the 
revelation  of  the  Deitv  in  the  universe  has  for  the  De- 
ity  itself  the  signification  of  a  process  of  self-cognition 
which  grows  in  a  progressive  ratio.  Emanation  was 
the  basis  of  the  religions  of  India,  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  which  country  it  developed  from  the  original 
religion  of  nature  even  before  the  compilation  of  the 
Vedas.  The  cause  of  all  things  was  found  in  a  univer- 
sal world-soul.  See  Anima  Mundi.  The  world-soul 
was  identified  with  Brahma,  and,  viewed  as  the  eternal 
spiritual  unit,  the  mysterious  source  of  all  life.  The 
ancient  gods  were  explained  as  the  first  rays  of  Brah- 
ma, whom  he  had  constituted  the  guardians  of  the 
wo'Id.  Tbe  creation  was  an  emanation  from  Brahma, 
which  became  the  more  gross,  den^e,  materialized,  the 
forther  it  removed  from  the  primitive  source.  Those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  corporeal  world  sink 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  only  rise  again  upward  when 
purified  by  the  fire  of  hell ;  but  those  who  renounce 
all  sensuality,  and  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  tbe  one 


divine  substance,  are  gradually  absorbed  by  it.  The- 
religion  of  the  Parsees  is  also  based  upon  emanation. 
From  the  Zeruane  akherene  (the  uncreated  one),  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahriman  proceed  as  the  highest  revelation. 
From  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  all  other  substances  em- 
anate, from  the  ministering  angels  down  to  the  beings 
of  the  material  world.  But  tbe  Persians  did  not  teach, 
like  the  Indians,  a  self-destruction  of  personality  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reunion  with  the  original 
unit;  in  the  Parsee  system  the  good  is  perfected  and 
completed  by  overcoming  the  bad,  and  the  series  of 
the  imperfect  emanations  is  closed  by  a  reunion  of  Ah- 
riman with  Ormuzd.  In  the  Western  countries,  Plato 
is  the  first  in  whose  writings  we  find,  though  not  yet 
distinctly,  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  More 
developed,  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  It  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  and 
through  Yalentinus  (q.  v.)  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Gnostic  schools.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Arabs,  which  was  more  or  less  an  Aria- 
totelism  mixed  with  Neoplatonic  views. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  548;  Mdller,  Getch.  der  Kot- 
mologie  in  der  griech.  Kirche  &w  auf  Origenet  (Halle, 
I860) ;  Neander,  Ch,  Bitt,  vol.  i.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Emancipation.  1.  In  tiie  Roman  Church,  Enum" 
cipaiio  canonicarum  is  the  raising  of  some  member  of 
a  convent  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  his  former  superior. 
The  Enumdpaitio  canonica  is  the  release  of^a  young 
canon  from  the  obli^tion  of  visiting  the  foundation 
school  when  about  to  receive  a  prebend.  2.  The  term 
is  also  us^  to  denote  the  act  whereby  a  government 
or  Legislature  deliuertfrom  a  ttate  ofdavery,  or  sets  at 
poiitioal  liberty y  any  classes  of  persons  who  have  previ- 
ously been  declared  ineligible  fur  certain  offices  or  priv- 
ileges, on  account  of  their  religious  peculiarities,  e. 
g.  emancipation  of  Jews  in  Christian  countries  (see 
Jews);  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  in  Eng- 
land (see  Tests).  8.  The  freeing  of  slaves  from  bond- 
age (see  Slavery). 

Embalm  (IdSn,  chanat',  to  spice ;  hence  spoken  of 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  juice, 
improperly  rendered  **putteth  forth"  in  Cant,  ii,  13), 
the  process  of  preserving  a  corpse  by  means  of  aro- 
matics  (Gen.  1,  2,  3,  26 ;  Sept.  ivraptdKi**)-  This  art 
was  practised  among  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  that  coun- 
try, where,  however,  it  has  now  become  lost,  the  prac- 
tice opparently  having  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  customs  afifected  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  in  connection  with  that  country  that 
the  above  instances  occur,  and  later  examples  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  John  ix,  39, 40)  seem  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  custom.  The  modem  meth- 
od of  embalming  is  in  essential  points  similar. 

1.  Egyptian. — 1.  The  feeling  which  led  the  Egyp- 
tians to  embalm  the  dead  probably  sprang  from  tiieir 
belief  in  the  future  reunion  of  the  soul  with  tbe  body. 
Such  a  reunion  is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  (Lepsius,  Todtesdmch^  chap.  89  and  pas8ini\ 
and  Herodotus  expressly  mentions  the  Efryptian  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (ii,  123).  ThiE  lat- 
ter idea  may  have  led  to  the  embalming  of  lower  ani- 
mals also,  especially  those  deemed  sacred,  as  the  ox, 
the  ibis,  and  the  cat,  mummies  of  which  are  frequent. 
The  actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
''their  first  merely  burning  in  the  sand,  impregnated 
with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and  preserved 
the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  122).  Drug^  and  bi- 
tumen were  of  later  introduction,  the  latter  not  being 
generally  employed  before  the  18th  dynasty.  When 
tbe  practice  ceased  entirely  is  uncertain. 

2.  Herodotus  (ii,  86-89)  describes  three  modes,  vary- 
ing in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practised  by  per- 
sons regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who  were  in- 
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idated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their  ancestorB. 
The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus 
Sicalos  (i,  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver  (over  f  1000),  was 
nid  by  the  E^ptian  priests  to  belong  to  him  whose 
Dime  in  sach  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention, 
Tiz.  Osiris.  The  embalmers  first  removed  part  of  the 
brain  throogh  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An 
incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  re- 
moved. The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine, 
and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It 
was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  iromatics,  except  frankincense.  This  done,  the 
body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  When  the  seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the 
embalmen  washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  band- 
ages ef  linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum. 
They  then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
vho  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited 
in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  body  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the  scribe 
(ypo/ifiarfirc),  marked  out  the  part  of  the  left  flank 
▼here  the  incision  was  to  be  made.  The  dissector 
(riuNnrxtWifc)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone 
(black  flint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii, 
121),  hastily  cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  en- 
jcnned,  and  fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of 
itones  from  the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers 
{raptxivrai)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted 
the  intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys; another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed 
them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then 
washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some 
MSS.  forty),  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh, 
dnnamon,  and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  This  process  was  so  effectoal  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarluible 
that  Diodoma  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  na- 
tnm.  Porphyry  (Z)e  Absf.  iv,  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was  done 
with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respectable  rank  they 
were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  This  accmmt  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  {Sq)t. 
Sqp.CoHv.c.ie). 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20  minae. 
In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was  injected 
into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.  The  oil  was  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  and  the  body  was  then  steeped 
in  natron  for  the  appointed  number  of  days.  On  the 
last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while 
the  flesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in  this 
itate  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out  the 
intestines  with  syrmsea,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cas- 
sia (Pettigrew,  ffist,  ff  Mtmmiei,  p.  69),  and  steeping 
^  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Ahhoagfa  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so  pre- 
ciseiy  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found  im- 
pMnble  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been  dis- 
oo^ered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads.  Pettigrew,  fVom  his  own  observations, 
cxmfirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus's  statement  that  the 
|*un  was  removed  through  the  nostrils.  But  in  many 
teances,  in  which  the  body  was  carefully  preserved 


and  elaborately  ornamented,  the  brain  had  not  been 
removed  at  all,  while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous 
matter.  M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  $ur  let  Embaums- 
mentt  dtt  Ancient  EgypUent  {Dttcriptum  de  FEgypie,  p. 
471),  endeavored  to  class  the  mummies  which  he  ex* 
amined  under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  others.  These  were,  I.  Mum- 
mies with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1,  by  bal« 
samic  matter,  and,  2,' by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and  are 
of  an  olive  color — ^the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and  adhering 
to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with  bitumen  or  aa- 
phaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard  and  shining. 
Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also  filled  with  resin- 
ous substances  and  bitumen.  II.  Mummies  without 
the  ventral  incision.  This  class  is  again  subdivided, 
according  as  the  bodies  were,  1,  salted  and  filled  witli 
pisasphaltnm,  a  compound  of  asphaltum  and  common 
pitch ;  or,  2,  salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to 
have  been  immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming 
were  various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected  three 
modes  of  embalming:  1,  with  ospAa/^um,  or  JeVs 
pitch,  called  ttlBO  Juneral  gum,  or  gum  o/mummiet;  2, 
with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  cedria,  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  cedar;  8,  with  this  mixture,  together 
with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  The 
powdered  aromatics  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  not 
mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  Pettigrew  supposes  that  af- 
ter the  spicing  *'  the  body  must  have  been  subjected 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat ;  for  the  resinous 
and  aromatic  substances  have  penetrated  even  into 
the  innermost  structure  of  the  bones,  an  eflfect  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature,  and  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  entire  preservation  of  the  body"  (p.  62).  M. 
Rouyer  is  of  the  same  opinion  (p.  471).  The  surface 
of  the  body  was  in  one  example  covered  with  **  a  coatp 
ing  of  the  dust  of  woods  and  barks,  nowhere  less  than 
one  inch  in  thickness,"  which  '*had  the  smell  of  cin- 
namon or  cassia"  (Pettigrew,  p.  62, 68).  At  this  same 
sta^e  plates  of  gold  were  sometimes  applied  to  portions 
of  the  body,  or  even  its  whole  surface.  Before  en- 
wrapping, the  body  was  always  placed  at  full  length, 
with  no  variety  save  in  the  position  of  the  arms. 

The  principal  embalming  material  in  the  more  cost- 
ly mummies  appears  to  have  been  asphalt,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  a  vegetable  liquor,  or  so  mixed  with  the 
addition  of  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  Petti- 
grew supposes  resinous  matters  were  used  as  a  kind  of 
varnish  for  the  body,  and  that  pounded  aromatics  were 
sprinkled  in  the  cavities  within.  The  natron,  in  a  so- 
lution of  which  the  mummies  were  placed  in  every 
method,  appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  ailkali.  It  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Natron  Lakes  and  like  places  in 
the  Lib  van  desert.  Wax  has  also  been  discovered 
(Pettigrew's  Ilittory,  p.  75  sq.). 

8.  The  embalming  having  been  completed,  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  bandages.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  material ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
linen  was  invariably  used.  Though  always  long,  they 
vary  in  this  respect;  and  we  know  no  authenticated 
instance  of  their  exceeding  700  yards,  though  much 
greater  measures  are  mentioned.  The  width  is  also 
very  various,  but  it  is  generally  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  inches.  The  quantity  of  cloth  used  is  best 
ascertained  from  the  weight.  The  texture  varies,  in 
the  cases  of  single  mummies,  the  coarser  material  be- 
ing always  nearer  to  the  bod}'.  The  bandages  are 
found  to  have  been  saturated  with  asphalt,  resin,  gum, 
or  natron;  but  the  asphalt  has  only  been  traced  in 
those  nearest  the  body :  probably  the  saturation  is  doe 
to  the  preparation  of  the  mommies,  and  does  not  indi- 
cate any  special  preparation  of  the  clothes.    The  bean- 
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tf  ot  the  band&ginic  ha*  been  tbe  aabject  oT  great  ad- 
tniTBtioD.  The  strip*  were  very  ctoeely  bouudf  and 
(11  direction!  were  adopted  that  could  cany  out  this 
object.  Pettigrew  ii  ot  opinion  that  tbe?  irere  c«r- 
tainly  applied  wet.  VariouB  uDulet«  and  perional  or- 
nameatB  ate  found  upon  mummiea  and  in  their  wrap- 
pings; the  former  wen  thought  to  be  of  use  to  the 
aoul  In  Its  wanderings,  and  they  wete  placed  with  the 
body  from  the  belief  in  the  relalioD  between  the  two 
after  death.  With  these  niatten.  and  the  other  par- 
ticatara  of  Eii^-ptian  mummies,  we  bave.)ittle  to  do,  as 
out  abject  Is  to  show  how  far  the  Jewish  bnrial'Osaffes 
may  iiave  been  derived  from  EgypL  The  body  in 
casee  of  mwtof  the  richer  mummies,  when  bandag 
faaa  been  covered  with  what  has  been  termed  by 
French  a  eartomi^,  fbnned  of  layers  of  cloUi,  plaster- 
ed with  lime  on  the  inside.     Tbe  shape  is  that  ot  a 


body  of  which  the  arms  and  legs  are  not  dintintciiish- 
able.  In  this  shape  every  dead  person  who  had.  if  we 
may  believe  Diodoms.  been  Judged  by  a  particular 
court  to  he  worthy  of  the  honor  of  hnrial,  wis  consld. 
•red  to  hove  the  form  of  Osiris,  snd  was  called  by  his 
name.  It  seem«  more  probable,  however,  thst  the  tri- 
bunal spoken  ofwasthnt  of  Amend,  "the  bidden,"  the 
t^ptian  Hades,  and  that  the  practice  of  emhalmlag 
was  universal.  The  wrr/omijr  of  the  more  costly  mum- 
mies is  generally  beautifully  painted  with  subjects  con- 
nected with  Amenti.  Mummies  of  this  class  are  in- 
closed in  one  or  even  two  wooden  cases,  either  of  syca- 
more, or,  rarely,  of  cedar.  The  mammies  of  royal  and 
Tery  wf^lthy  peraons  were  placed  in  an  outer  stone 
ca»e,  within  which  there  was  a  wooden  case,  and,  prob- 
ably, sometimes  two  such  cases.  See  Mdhhy.  It 
would  seem  that  the  features  of  the  fac-,  as  well  as  the 
Other  paHa  ot  the  body,  were  covered  over  with  the 
bandage,  and  that  it  was  onlythroonh  thi>,  snd  latter- 
ly through  the  cofEn.  which  commonly  took  the  (brm 
oftheleatnres,  that  these  could  be  recognised. 


(From  tbe  iiama 

II.  Btira»-Bgjiptiat.~'nte  records  ot  the  embalm, 
ing  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  are  Tery  brief.  In  the  former 
case  we  read,  "And  Joeeph  commanded  his  servsnts 
the  phjnidans  to  embalm  hit  father :  sod  the  phrd- 
clans  embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  wen  foUiiled 
for  himj  tor  so  an  fulfilled  the  days  of  emiialming ! 
■nd  tbe  Egyptians  monmed  tor  him  threescore  and 
tan  days"  (Gen.  1,2,8).  Of  Joseph  we  are  ooly  told 
thst  "  they  embalmed  him,  and  be  waa  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Egj'pC"  (ver.  !6).  It  should  be  nmarked,  that  in 
Joseph'!  case  the  embalming  muit  have  been  thorough, 
as  Hoses  at  the  Exodus  carried  his  body  into  Canaan. 
The  motive  of  em1>alming  In  these  instances  was  evi- 
dently that  the  strong  desire  ot  these  patriarchs  to  be 
buried  in  the  Land  of  Promise  might  be  complied  with, 
although,  had  this  not  been  so,  respect  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  same  raanlt.  That  the  physicians  wen 
employed  by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  nsual  amhalmers,  who 
most  have  had  medical  and  su'glcal  knowledge, 
bat  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  kings  and  high  of- 
floera  were  embalmed  by  household  physician*. 
The  periods  of  for^  days  lor  embalming,  and  sev- 
en^  for  nionmiog,  an  not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  specifies  seventy 
days  as  Ihe  time  that  the  body  remained  in  natron. 
HengstenLierK  (£gsp'  ""''  '^  Boali  of  Motet,  p. 
69)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  by  sup- 
posing that  the  seventy  days  of  Herodotus  include 
the  whole  time  of  embalming,  and  not  that  of 
Bleeping  in  natron  only.  But  the  differencea  in 
detail  which  characterize  the  descriptions  of  H^ 
rodotns  and  Dindorus,  and  the  impossibility  of  rec- 
onciling these  descriptions  in  all  points  with  the 

conclusion  that,  if  these  descriplions  an  correct  In 
themselves,  they  do  not  Include  every  method  of 
embaiming  which  was  practised,  and  that,  cona^ 
quently,  any  discrepancies  l>etween  them  and  the  Bi- 
ble narrative  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  a  want 
of  accuracy  in  tha  latter.  Perhaps  Ihe  periods  va- 
ried in  diflercnt  ages,  or  the  forty  days  may  mit  in- 
clnde  the  time  of  steeping  En  natron.  Diodoms  Sio- 
nlus,  who,  having  visited  Egjpt,  is  scsrcely  likdy 
to  have  been  in  error  in  a  matter  neceasarily  wdl 
known,  speaks  of  the  anointing  of  tha  body  at  first 
with  oil  MT  cedar  and  other  things  Ibr  aliove  thirty  or 
forty  days  (i^'  ^^ilpac  wXtiooc  t^v  rpiaravro  ;  some 
M8S.  rKioopairaiTo).  This  period  woold  comvpond 
veiy  well  with  the  forty  daya  mentjoned  in  Genesis, 
which  are  lileraLly  "the  days  of  spicing,"  and  Indicatn 
that  tbe  latter  denoted  the  most  easential  period  of  em- 
balming. Or,  it  the  same  period  as  the  seventy  days 
of  Herodotus  be  meairt  by  IHodoms,  then  Ihera  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  change.  It  may  be  worth  DO- 
ticing,  that  Herodotus,  when  first  mentioning  the  steep- 
ing in  natnm,  speaks  of  seventy  days  as  the  axtreme 
time  to  which  It  might  be  lawfully  pndonged  (^fUfMC 
ifltoiavnrra  '  rXivvas  li  rovrien*  oiiK  fCion  rofHlpo- 
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faO^that  (icooiding  to  Pettigraw,  p»  61)  "appearing   torn,  which,  how«v«r,  was  yvsy  diffurent  in  all  eUe  that 

lo  be  pnciaely  the  time  neoessaiy  for  the  operation  of    relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  corpse.     See  Burial. 

the  alkali  on  the  animal  fibre."    This  would  seem 

to  nsder  it  possible  that  the  seventy  days  in  the 

time  of  Herodotns  was  the  period  of  mourning,  as 

it  was  not  to  be  exceeded  in  what  appesrs  to  have 

been  the  longest  operation  of  embalming.     The 

drrision  of  the  seventy  days  mentioned  in  Gen-     Mummy  of  Fen-mmen,  priest  of  Amon-Ra. 

ens  mto  forty  and  thirty  may  be  suggested  if  Mosenm.) 

m  compare  the  thirty  days'  mourning  for  Moses  I      Among  the  later  Jews  a  sort  of  embalming  by 

sod  for  Aaron,  in  which  case  the  seventy  days  in    means  of  honey  occurs  (Josephus,  AnL  xiv,  7,  4 ;   see 

this  instance  might  mean  until  the  end  of  seventy    Scrabo,  xvi,  746 ;  compare  Pliny,  xxii,  M).     Wax 

dsvs.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  DIodorus  speaks   is  said  to  have  been  employed  for  a  similar  purpose 

of  the  time  of  mourning  for  a  king  being  seventy-   by  the  ancient  Persians  (Herodotus,  i,  140 ;   comp. 

two  dsys,  apparently  ending  with  the  day  of  bur-   Cicero,  Tutc  QuoBtt,  i,  45;  Xenophon,  HeUau  v,  8, 
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ill  0, 72).  Joseph's  coffin  was  perhaps  a  stone  case, 
u  his  mummy  was  to  be  long  kepi  ready  for  re- 
BWvsL    See  Comif. 

III.  Jemsk, — It  is  not  untU  long  after  the  Exodus 
thst  we  find  any  record  of  Jewish  embalming,  and  then 
we  have,  in  the  0.  T.,  but  one  distinct  mention  of  the 
pnctiee.  This  is  in  the  case  of  king  Asa,  whose  burial 
ii  thos  related :  **  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sep- 
ulchres, which  he  had  diflBsed  for  himself  in  the  city 
of  DsTid,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  [or  rather  "  coffin," 
not "  bier"]  which  he  had  fiUed  [or  '*  which  was  fiUed"] 
with  perfixmes  and  spices  compounded  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art ;  and  they  made  for  him  an  exceeding  great 
bammg"  (3  Chron.  xvi,  14).  The  burning  is  men- 
tioDsd  of  other  kings  of  Judah.  From  this  passage 
it  leems  that  Asa  had  prepared  a  bed,  probably  a 
isrcophagns,  filled  with  spices,  and  that  spices  were 
also  burnt  at  his  burial.  In  the  accounts  of  our  Sa- 
rioor's  burial  the  same  or  similar  customs  appear  to  be 
hidicated,  but  fuller  particulars  are  given.  We  read 
thst  Vicodemiis  ''brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloeSf  about  an  hundred  pound  [weight]."  The  body 
they  wound  "In  linen  clothes  with  the  sweet  spices, 
as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  prepare  for  burial" 
(John  xix,  39,  40).  Mark  specifies  that  fine  clothes 
were  used  (xv,  46),  and  mentions  that  the  women  who 
csme  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurreo- 
tioa  ''had  bought  sweet  spioss,  that  they  might  come 
and  anoint  him"  (xvi,  1).  Luke  relates  that  the 
women  went  to  see  the  sepulchre.  "And  they  re- 
tamed,  and  prepared  sweet  spices  and  ointments" 
(xxiii,  66).  Immediately  afterwards  he  speaks  of 
tbeir  "bringing  the  sweet  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared" (xxiv,  1)  on  the  second  day  after.  Our  Lord 
himself  referred  to  the  use  of  ointment  in  burial-cere- 
monies {irpdc  t6  ivrafidZtiv)  "  for  the  preparation  for 
borial,"  when  he  commended  the  piety  of  the  woman 
who  had  anointed  his  head  with  "  very  precious  oint- 
ment" (Matt,  xxvi,  6-18),  and  spoke  in  like  manner 
IB  the  similar  case  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John 
zii,  ^^.  The  customs  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
hare  been  to  anoint  the  body  and  wrap  it  in  fine  linen, 
with  spiees  and  ointments  in  the  folds,  and  afterwards 
to  poor  more  ointment  upon  it,  and  perhaps  also  to 
bam  spices.  In  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  the  hurried 
burial  and  the  following  of  the  Sabbath  may  have 
esnsed  an  unusual  delay.  Ordinarily  everything  was 
probably  completed  at  once. 

Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  speak  of  the  use  of 
myrrh  in  Egyptian  embalming,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  aloes.  The  wrapping  in  fine  linen  is  rather 
contrary  to  the  Egyptian  practice  than  like  it,  when 
we  remember  that  the  coarser  mummy-bandages  are 
tboae  which  immediately  en^ld  the  body,  and  would 
best  correspond  to  the  clothes  used  b>  the  Jews. 

The  Jewish  custom  has  therefore  little  in  common 
with  the  Egyptian.  It  was,  however,  probably  intend- 
ed as  a  kind  of  embalming,  although  it  is  evident  from 
vhst  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  who  was 
ngiilarly  swathed  (John  xi,  44),  that  its  effect  was  not 
pvescnration  (ver.  89).  The  use  of  aromatics  may  nat- 
viOy  have  beea  a  harmless  relic  of  the  Egyptian  cus- 
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IV.  LUerature.—Sw  Pettigrew,  Hittory  of  Egyptian 
MwmmeM  (Lend.  1840, 4to) ;  Wilkinson,  AnciaU  Egyp- 
ikmt,  2d  series,  U,  461  sq. ;  RoselUni,  MommenH  deW 
EgiUo,  II,  iii,  884  sq.,  and  pi.  121 ;  Jablonski,  Opuic, 
ed.  Water,  i,  472 ;  Cay  las,  Ahhand.  sur  Geteh.  u.  Kuntt, 
i,  884  sq. ;  He3me,  in  the  CommenU,  8oe.  GoeU.  1780, 
iii,  89  sq. ;  Wlnckler,  Animadveru.  i,  106  sq. ;  Creuzer, 
C<mment,  im  Herod,  i,  14  sq.,  361  sq. ;  Sethus,  Ik  alu 
maUor./aeuUaHbuM  (Par.  1668),  x,  p.  74 ;  Ritter,  in  the 
EaO,  Eneydop.  vii,  874  sq. ;  Bmnde's  EneydUjpctdia^ 
and  the  Penny  Cydaprndkiy  s.  v.  Mummy. 

Bmbolming  the  Dead  in  the  Chrittian  ChurdL 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Church  to  bestow  the 
honor  of  embalming  upon  the  bodies  of  martyrs  at 
least  According  to  an  intimation  of  Tertullian  (Apol, 
cap.  42),  the  usage  appears  to  have  been  even  generally 
adopted  by  Christians  in  burying  their  dead.  One  of 
the  chief  in^^redients  used  was  myrrh ;  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  custom,  which  was  followed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodcmus,  who  '*  brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,'  about  an  hundred  pound  weight, 
and  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is 
to  bury"  (John  xix,  89).  There  was  supposed  to  be 
some  mystic  meaning  in  the  presents  made  by  the 
wise  men  to  our  Saviour  at  his  birth  when  they  offer* 
ed  to  him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh :  gold 
as  to  a  king,  fhtnkincense  as  to  a  God,  and  myrrh  as 
to  a  man  that  must  die  and  be  buried.  In  addition  to 
the  Jewish  custom  and  the  mode  of  our  Saviour's  bur- 
ial, another  reason  which  rendered  the  use  of  myrrh 
important  was  that  the  ancient  Christians  were  often 
compelled  to  bury  their  dead  in  .the  places  in  which 
they  assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  the  embalming 
would  tend  to  preserve  them  ftom  corruption,  and  ren- 
der the  burial-places  less  offensive. — Bingham,  Oriy, 
Ecck$,  bk.  xxiii,  ch.  U,  §  5. 

Bmber  "Weeks.  The  weeks  fai  which  the  ember 
days  fall.  These  are  certain  days  set  apart  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  churches  for  imploring  God's 
blessing  upon  the  ordinations  which  are  appointed  to 
be  held  in  the  church  on  the  Sundays  next  follovring 
these  weeks.  The  ember  days  are  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent; 
after  Whit-Sunday ;  after  the  14th  of  September ;  and 
after  the  18th  of  December.  These  days  were  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Placentia,  A.D.  1096.  The  name  is 
derived  by  some  from  a  German  word  signif3ring  "  ab- 
stinence ;"  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  signify  "ashes ;" 
the  most  probable  derivation,  however,  is  firom  a  Sax- 
on word  (jfmbren  or  embren)  signifying  "  a  circuit  or 
course,'*  because  these  fiast-days  return  at  certain  pe> 
riods  (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  ember  weeks  in  the  Roman 
Church  are  called  the  quatuor  tempora^  the  fast  so  call- 
ed being  observed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  four  sea- 
sons. In  the  French  Church  it  is  called  the  fast  of 
guatre'iempi.  It  is  observed  at  the  same  dates,  near- 
ly, as  in  the  English  Church.  It  was  first  distinctly 
fixed  in  the  Church  year  by  Gregory  VII.— Thomas- 
sin,  Traits  det  Jeumi,  pt.  i,  chap,  xxi ;  Bingham,  Oriff. 
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able  uid  aceful  thus  to  represent  spiritual  ideu  to  tbe 
bodilj  eye;  othern,  aKaiii,  bolding  it  to  be  both  pre- 
■nmptuouB  and  dangeraus,  if  Dot  auperatitious,  to  use 
tny  emblems  of  sacred  tbingg  not  wammted  and  ea- 
ioined  bv  Scripture.  This,  at  least,  ia  certain,  that  it 
is  quite  as  likelj  to  lead  to  idolatry  (anawerin|{  to  that 
oT  the  Hindooa,  Egyptians,  etc.)  as  pictures  or  jma);es 
giving  a  simple  resemblaDce.  The  gulden  calf  was 
meant  for  an  emblem,  bat  It  was  the  occasion  of  gross 
idoblrr." 

Emblemg  are  to  be  distinguished  from  symboti. 
Symbols  are  general!]'  intended  to  represent  revealed 
doctrines;  emblems  are  "arbitrary  repTesentations 
of  an  idea  of  human  invenHoo"  (WalcoB).  Thus  a 
eword  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Paul.  A  lion,  as  indicating 
solitude,  was  choeen  as  the  emblem  of  Jerome  as  a  re- 
cluse.    See  Iiiot~iTRV;  Ikaue. 

EIinbrold«r  (O^'n,  raiam',  to  varitgale,  Enod. 
xiiT,35;  xixviii,  28;  elsewhere  "needle-work,"  etc.; 
]'ai!^,(jlaiaZt',tomteris«ipe,Exod.xxviii,S9;  "set," 
Exod.  iixviii,20).  See  BHomeHicD.  If  these  pas- 
■agea  are  correctly  rendered,  the  Israelites  must  have 
known  the  art  of  embroider}'.  In  several  passages, 
also,  an  equivaleut  expression  is  used — na^-aorh— 
and  used  so  as  to  imply  that  not  plain  sewing,  but  or- 
namental  work,  was  evidently  meaDt(Exad.  xxvi,Sfi; 
Judg.  V,  BO;  Psalm  xlv,  M,  etc.).  The  Hebrew  wom- 
en were  undoubtedly  indebted  to  their  resiileuce  in 
Egypt  for  that  perfectness  of  finish  in  embroideiy 
which  was  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  prepanition  of  the  nacerdotal  robes  directed 
to  be  nom  by  the  high-priest  (Exod.  zxviii,  29).  The 
colored  ligunia  in  the  cluth  of  the  Hebrews  are  thought 
by  most  authors  to  have  been  partly  tbe  product  of  the 
weaver  in  colors,  whose  art  appears  tbe  superior,  and 
partly  that  of  the  embroiderer  in  colors.     The  noticaa 


of  Eg}-ptian  hlslorr,  eonttnned  by  the  monumental  re- 
mains, give  reason  for  believing  tbnt  at  a  compara. 
lively  early  period  they  had  made  wonderful  attain- 
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ments  in  this  line.     For  example,  a  corslet  Is  meb 

tioned  by  Herodotui  as  having  been  presented  by 
Amaeis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  (he  l^cedcmonians,  which 
was  of  linen,  each  thread  composed  of  360  finer  threads, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals, 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton  (Herod,  iii,  47).  Thia  was 
many  centuries  indeed  after  the  Exodus ;  but  iti  testi- 
mony  leaches  liack  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  such  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  agee  of  itudy  and  ap- 
plication to  the  art.  Wilkinson  says,  "  Uany  of  tba 
Egyptiun  stuffs  presented  various  patterns  worked  in 
colors  by  the  loom,  independent  of  thoaa  produced  by 
the  dyeing  or  printing  process,  snd  so  richly  composed 
that  they  vied  with  clotlu  embroidered  by  the  needle. 
The  art  of  embroidery,"  he  adds,  "was  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Egypt"  (iii,  128)— referring  in  proof,  however, 
simply  to  passages  in  Scripture,  snd  taking  them  in 
the  sense  put  upon  them  in  tbe  anthoriied  version, 
sanctioned  by  Gesenins  and  the  rabbins.  The  Egyp- 
tian Bails,  says  the  same  author,  were  some  of  them 
embroidered  with  fanciful  devices,  representing  tlie 
phtanix,  fiowera,  and  other  emblems.  This,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  pleasure-boata  of  the  nobles  and 
king.  That  this  was  done  even  in  the  early  ages  is 
evident  from  tbe  paintings  atThelies,  which  show  sails 
ornamented  with  various  colors,  of  the  time  of  Kameees 
III.  The  devices  are  various;  the  most  common  is 
the  pbtenix  (Ezek,  xxvii,  7).  The  Egyptian  ladies  of 
rank  wore  splendid  dresses  of  needle-worli  (I'salm  ilv, 
13,14).  (See  Wilkinson's  .4iifKn(£:7jip(K(«,abridgm. 
ij,  81 ;  Gese^iu^  H^.  Thaaur.,  s.  v.,  ut  sup.) 
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of  tbe  Israelites,  but  finally  fell  into  desuetnde 
(1  Chron.iv,21). 

In  later  times,  the  Bah}-lonians  were  the  moat  noted 
of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of 
different  colors,  with  gold  threads  introduced  into  the 
woof.     These  Assyrian  dresses  are  mentioned  aa  an 


article  of  commerce  by  Ezekiel  (ixvU,  21),  and  occnr 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joehna  (vii,  !1).  They 
formed,  perhaps,  the  "  dyed  attire  and  broidered  work" 
so  often  mentioned  In  Scripture  as  tbe  garmenta  of 
princes  and  the  costly  gifts  of  kings.  The  ornaments 
upon  them  may  either  have  been  dyed,  worked  in  the 
loom,  or  embroidered  with  the  needle  (Judg.  v,  30). 
(See  Uyard's  Nmrr^h,  1st  series,  ii,  aiS.)  See  Woat- 
a;<;  WBATHfo.  (See  further  In  Adam's  Soaam  An- 
tiqttiliei,  p.  873;  Miss  Lambert's  Iland-b-ot  ofNeeSe- 
Kort.  J.ondon  and  Kew  York,  1816.)     See  Nbsdlk- 


Embury,  PaiLir,  the  flint  Methodi'^t  minietn  in 
Amnica,  vu  bam  in  Bitlf^nu,  IreUnd,  Sept.  21, 
i:^  or  1729.  Hii  pareaU  were  Gemuna  of  tbe  Pa- 
Utiuu,  uid  be  wms  edacated  si  a  ncbool  DEar  Billj- 
gmn.  Id  ]7;ja  ba  waa  converted,  and  in  1768  be 
■u  nilcRd  upon  (be  roll  of  tbe  frith  OnlbreTice  as 
■  lOFUbcr.  In  1760  be  emigrated  to  America,  but 
it  i>  not  known  whether  he  preucbed  or  not  during 
the  firM  few  jean  of  bit  life  in  New  York.  In  176C, 
■tnnubted  by  the  advice  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  plont 
KettudLit,  b?  organiiedaclaM,  aad  commenced  preacb- 
iiu,',  9ril  in  hig  own  hoou,  Iben  In  a  hired  room,  and 
no  itur  (1767)  in  tbe  "Ki(CKi°8  l^ft."  &moui  as 
itic  t>inb-p]>c«  of  Ufllhodiam  in  Sew  York.  A  chapel 
bcame  aKCiaaj7,  and  In  17GS  the  pioneer  Methodist 
cfanich  waa  erected  on  the  site  of  tbe  preaent  Jobo- 
Knei  CliuRb.  New  York  at  thia  time  had  a  popula- 
tion at  twenty  tfaooiaiid.  Embory  continued  to  aerre 
Ibc  Church  in  tbia  chapal  grataitouilj  until  the  arri- 

fai  1769,  when  ha  aomndered  the  cbarKe,  and,  with  a 
paitj  of  fellow- Hethodiata,  emigrated  to  Wathin^ton 
Onntv.  He  there  continued  bis  tabara  ae  a  "local 
tnui.tr,  and  formed  a  aociet;,  chieSf  of  bla  own 
□isiiIiTnwn,  at  AahgroTe,  the  flnt  Methodist  oritani. 
BttHi  within  tbs  bonnda  of  tbe  present  Troj  Confer- 
oiM,  now  numbering  twenty-five  tbouund  comnmni- 
eanu,  and  more  than  two  bandrcd  travelling  preach- 
er). Emburj  died  iDddenly  in  Aogoat,  1776,  in  con- 
^Dfjkce  of  an  accident  in  mowing.  He  waa  boriod 
n  a  nrighbor'a  hrm.  but  in  ISSS  his  remaine  were 
token  up  and  depoeited  in  Ashgrove  cburcb-yard,  with 
fUHnl  nremoniea,  and  an  addrea*  by  John  N.  Haf- 
fiU-  III  1866,  the  centenary  year  of  American  Moth- 
ddifm.  hii  remains  were  transferTed,  by  order  of  the 
Tmi  Conference,  to  the  Woodland  Cemetery.  Cara- 
itiiee,  WaibinKton  County,  N.  Y„  with  impreasive 
Mrvices,  nmdncted  by  bishop  Janes  and  the  Rev.  S. 
D.B^)wn.  See  ■  good  sketch  of  his  life  bv  Sase,  Lo- 
*!>■  Rrpoiitoni,  May,  1»59 ;  alao  Banga,  liiHory  of  Uk 
X<tiaHtEiiueapalCluiTtk,vo\.i\  9i\t 
^Uakodi^.'rol.  ill  Wakelfy./fm  , 
Sttrnu,  HitloTji  oflkt  MfAodat  Epucepal  ChunA,  vol. 
i;  Vatdey,  Loil  Ctutpttn. 

Iteek.     See  Bktr-Ehrk  :  Kezie. 

I!meTjild(Tfi3,<>o'^il,ofancerta[n  aignif.;  Sept. 
V'h!,  N.T.  and  Apocr.  tftiipayloCi,  ■  precious  atone, 
"lined  Snt  in  the  second  row  on  tbe  breaat-pUte  of  tbe 
liidhpriaat  (Eiod.  ixviii,  18 ;  ixiii,  11),  imported  lo 
Tfr-  fmm  Syria  (Eisk.  ixvii,  16),  used  aa  a  aeal  or 
iknrX  {YttVa*.  xixii,  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing 
"A  bedding  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  Judg.  x,  21),  and 
•poknof  as  one  of  the  fbnndatioDS  of  Jerusalem  (Kev. 
lzi,13;  Tob.  xiii,  16).  The  rainbow  nwDd  tbe  throne 
III.— M 
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ii  eomparad  to  emerald  in  B«v.  Iv,  H  (ofioiDt  u^ovti 
B^pa-^i'ivtf).  The  Sept.,  Jo«ephui,  and  Jema.Targum 
underaCand  by  it  tbe  cadnmdit.  Tbia  name  (in  Greek 
denoting  a  Uv»  coal)  tbe  ancienia  gave  to  aeveral  glow- 
ing red  Btonea  resembling  live  coals  (Pliny,  Hilt.  .Vo.'. 
ixxii,2S;  comp.Theophraat.i^Z.<^.l)<),particular- 
Iv  rubic)  and  garneta.     See  Carbdnclb.     The  mo^t 

the  Oriental  gurnet,  a  transparent  red  etone,  witb  a 
V  oUt  ihade.  and  strong  vllreout  lustra.  It  waa  en. 
gn>  ed  upon  (Theophrast.  31),  and  waa  probably  not «» 
hard  as  tbe  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  tbe  meet  beautiful 

so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  i»  anbjected  to  tbe  grav- 
mt,  tool.  Tbe  Hebrew  tvph't,  in  tbe  breaat-plau  of 
tbe  high-priest,  waa  certainly  an  engraved  alone ;  and 
[here  is  no  evidence  that  the  undents  could  engrave 

rompliab'ed  (Rosen in Uller,  Bibtiail  MtBtrfdvgs,  p.  32, 
!3  Brauuius,  De  Vm.  Smtrdol.  p.  523  :  Bellennann, 
ifberdie  Urim  v.  Tiummim,  p.  43).     See  Bkstu 

The  imarag-lut  of  the  New  Test,  was  the  generic 
name  of  twelve  varietiea  ofj^Bme,  some  of  which  were 
probably  true  emeralds,  while  others  aeem  Eoiiavebcen 
ratbct  stones  of  the  prasius  or  Jasper  kind,  and  still 
otbers  no  more  than  colored  cryalals  and  spars  fnim 
capper  mines.  The  atatnes,  etc.,  of  emerald  mentioned 
liy  several  ancient  autbore  appear  to  have  been  notb- 
inir  more  than  rock  crystals,  or  even  colored  glaaa 
(Hill  on  Theophrail.  de  Laptd.  U  ;  Moore's  AiK.  Min- 
eral, p.  150).     See  Grm. 

The  modem  emerald  is  a  apedea  otbtryl,  of  a  bean, 
tifnl  green  colcr,  which  occurs  in  primitive  crj'etala, 
and  la  much  valued  fur  omamenlal  jewelry.  Tbe 
finest  are  olitained  fW>m  Peru.  The  mines  from  which 
the  ancients  obtained  emeralds  are  said  to  bave  existed 
in  Egypt,  near  Mount  Zabatah.  (Sea  the  PtKng  Cycla- 
podia,  i.  T.  Beiy].) 

Elm'srods.     See  Kshobrhoih. 

EmeraOD,  John  8.,  a  Congret-ational  minister  and 
missionary,  was  born  at  Chester,  N'.H.,  in  1802;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1826,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover.  He  had  studied  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  missionary  work,  and  went,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Amei  lean  Board,  to  tbe  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  was  appointed  to  Waialua,  Oahu,  when  he 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  mlaeionary  life,  laboring 
witb  zesi  and  success.     For  four  year*  be  was  prafess- 

prepared  (with  other  writers)  an  EngHtt-Hatfaiim 
DidUMoty.  He  died  at  Waialua  March  28,  1867.— 
Amtriam  Annual  (^lopirdvi,  vil,  659. 

Bmeraon,  Ralph.  D.D..  a  Congregation al  divine 
and  echolar,  was  bom  atHullis,N.  H.,  August  18.1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  fae  grailualed 
in  I81I  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  claia.     After 

at  Yale  for  a  abort  time,  and  in  1816  became  paatur  at 
Norlblk,  Conn.  In  IS2'  be  was  cboaen  professor  of 
Church  histery  and  paatonl  theology  at  Andover, 
which  ofEce  he  held  until  1N54.  He  lived  for  five 
yean  at  Newburyport,  and  then  removed  to  Rockford, 
lllinnia,  where  aome  of  bia  children  resided,  and  where 
he  died.  Hay  20, 1863.  As  a  teacher,  He  maintained  & 
high  character  during  his  long  service  at  Andover. — 
Cvgrrgatimal  QaarUrly,  July,  1863. 

Emery,  JxcqcEa  Asdre,  an  eminent  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  was  bora  at  Gex,  August  37, 
1732,  and  studied  in  tbe  Jeau its' College  at  Hac«n,an<l 
alno  at  St.  Sulpicc.  Paiia.  He  was  ordained  in  1766 ; 
became  professor  of  tlieology  at  Orlewna  1759;  and  af- 
terwards be  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Lyons  j  in 
1776,  superior  of  tbe  seminary  at  Angers ;  1784.  head 
of  the  abltey  of  Boisgroland,  and  alao  head  of  the  con- 
tjTegatJon  of  St.Sulpice.  In  1789  ha  tbunded  ■  sem- 
inar of  his  congregation  at  Baltimore,  Maryland* 
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Daring  the  French  Revolation  he  was  imprljoned  both 
at  St.  Pelagie  and  at  the  Conciergerie.  In  1802  he  re- 
samed  his  place  among  the  clergy  of  Paris,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  scattered  and 
broken  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  died  April  18, 
1811.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  U  Esprit  de 
Leibniiz  (Lyons,  1772, 2  vols.  12mo ;  Paris,  1804, 2  vols. 
8to)  -.^Esprit  de  St.  Therut  (8d  edit.  Avignon,  1825, 2 
vols.  12mo).— Hoeier,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Ghhircde^  xv,  948 ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-LeaBihon^  xii,  316. 

E'mim  (Heb,  Effmim^  D'^p'^!*,  terror$;  Sept  'Ofi- 
fiaioi  and  'Oftfuiv;  Auth.  Vers.  **£mims"),  a  numei^ 
ons  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  defeated  by  Cbedorlaomer  and  his  allies 
in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim ;  they  occupied,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  country'  e^st  of  the  Jordan,  afterwaids 
possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  10, 
11).  See  Canaan.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  (April,  1862,  p.  65  sq. ;  Jan.  1853,  p.  296) 
argues,  but  upon  rather  slender  grounds,  that  their 
original  title  was  SkUHm,  and  identifies  them  with  the 
Cketta  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions. It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen. 
xiv,  5-7  with  Dent,  ii,  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 
a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  stock,  com- 
prehending the  Bephaim  on  the  north,  next  the  Zuzim, 
after  them  t^e  Emim,  and  then  the  Horim  on  the 
south ;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Bashan 
embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ;  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  second ;  that  of  the  Moabites,  the  third ; 
while  Edom  took  in  the  mountains  of  the  Horim.  The 
whole  of  them  were  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  East- 
em  kings  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  See 
Rephaim.  The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim, 
and  were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but 
their  conquerors,  the  Moabites,  termed  them  Emim — 
that  is,  "  Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii,  11)— most  probably 
on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.     See  Anakim. 

Sminence,  a  title  of  the  Romish  cardinals,  first 
given  to  them  by  Urban  VIII,  to  endow  them  with  a 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  spiritual  princes  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  and 
of  Malta.     See  Caudinals. 

Eml]rn,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  the- 
ologian, was  bom  May  27, 1663,  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire; made  chaplain  1683  by  the  countess  of 
Donegal.  In  1691  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Boyce 
in  the  congregation  of  Nonconformists  in  Wood  Street, 
Dublin.  Having  imbilied  and  preached  Arian  doc- 
trines, he  was  deprived  of  bis  functions,  and  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Restored  to  liberty,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  to  write  in  favor  of  Arianism 
until  his  death,  July  80, 1743.  His  Works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  London,  1746  (3  voU.  8vo). 
Waterland  notices  Emlyn*s  writings  frequently  (see 
the  Index  to  his  works,  6  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Domer, 
Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  857. 

Emman'uel  ('B/ifiavom;\),  a  Grncized  form 
(Matt,  i,  2.S)  of  the  name  Immanuel  (q.  v.). 

Em'mattB  (^fifiaovg,  prob.  from  D'^T?!^,  hot  baths^ 
see  Gen.  xxxvi,  24),  the  name  of  three  places  in  Pal- 
estine. 

1.  A  village  (rw/xjy)  60  stadia  (A.  V.  ••  furlongs")  or 
7^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's  inter- 
view with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv,  13).  The  same  place  is  mentioned  by 
Josephns  (  War^  vii,  6,  6),  and  placed  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  in  stating  that  Vespasian  left 
800  soldiers  in  Judsea,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of 
Ammaiis  ('A^/iaot)c).  The  direction,  however,  is  not 
given  in  either  passage.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ((Mo- 
mast.  8.  V.  'EnftaovQ,  Emmaus)  hold  that  it  is  identical 
with  NicopoUs  [see  No.  2,  below] ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commencement 


of  the  14th  centnr}'  (Reland,  Paleesi.  p.  758).     Then, 
for  fiiome  reason,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the  site 
of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little  village  of  KubtSbek^  about 
3  miles  W.  of  Neby  Samwil,  the  eminence  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  (Manndeville,  in  Early  Travels  in  Paiestinej 
p.  175 ;  Ludolph.  de  Suchem,  Iliner. ;  Quaresmiaa,  ii, 
719;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  66,  note).     Mr.  Williams 
regards  Kuriet  eUEnab  as  the  true  location  (Journal  of 
PhiMogy,  iv,  26),  and  Thomson  inclines  to  the  aame 
position  (Land  and  Booky  ii,  308);  but  this  view  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  the  locality  is  otherwise 
appropriated.   See  Kirjath-Jearih.   Schwarz  thinks 
it  difllbrent  from  Nicopolts,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  as  Barvr  Chayil  (b^n  1^3,  L  e.  chosen 
of  the  army)  or  Gibbor  Chayil  (b^H  ^^'2,l,  L  e.  heroes  of 
the  armyt  as  lieing  occupied  by  Roman  veterans),  a 
name  that  he  finds  in  '*  some  ruins  which  the  Arabs 
call  Barburaiaj  S.  of  Saris,  7^  Eng.  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem'* (Pa^f.  p.  117, 118) ;  but  no  such  name  appears 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  (which  lays  down  Saris  at  7 
miles  N.  of  W.  from  Jerusalem).    In  this  uncertainty, 
the  monkish  identification  with  el-Kubeibeh  (**the  lit- 
tle dome")  may  for  the  present  be  acquiesced  in. 
This  corresponds  sufficiently  in  distance  from  Jeroaa- 
lem  (Raumer,  PaUM.  p.  169),  being  7600  paces  (Coto- 
vicus,  p.  315),  or  2^  hours  to  the  N.W.  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  309) ;  and  containing  the  ruins  of  a  convent 
and  church  (Tobler,  Topograph,  von.  Jerus.  ii,  540),  al- 
though Dr.  Robinson  describes  it  (£»&.  Bes.  ii,  894)  aa 
'*a  village  built  up  by  the  government  of  Gasa  on  a 
stony,  barren  hill,  without  anything  to  mark  it  par- 
ticularly as  an  ancient  site."     On  the  evangelical  in- 
cident at  this  place  there  are  treatises  in  Latin  by 
Harenberg  (in  his  Otia  Gandersh,  p.  41-60) ;  Walch 
(Jen.  1754).    Zschokke  (Das  neutesi.  Emmaus  beleuchict, 
Schaff  h.  1865)  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  the  modem 
traditionary  site ;  and  the  chief  building  on  the  epot, 
known  as  the  ^^castrum  Amoldi,"  has  lately  been 
bouiEht  by  some  aealons  Catholics  as  a  ^'holy  place*' 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1866,  p.  517). 

2.  Emmaus  ('Efifiaov^,  1  Mace  iii,  40,  etc ;  'Afifia^ 
ot'Ct  Josephus,  iVar,  ii,  20,  4)  or  Nicopolis,  a  town  in 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  monntaina  of 
Jndah  (Jerome,  tn  Dan.  viii),  22  Roman  miles  firom 
Jerusalem,  and  10  from  Lydda  (/tin.  Biero*.  ed.  Hes- 
sel,  p.  600 ;  Reland,  Pakut.  p.  309).     The  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the  town  rose  to  impor- 
tance during  the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  and  was  a 
place  of  note  in  the  wars  of  the  Asmoneans.     It  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Antiochns  Epipb- 
anes,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan 
Maccabteus  (Joseph us.  Ant.  xiii,  1,  8;  1  Mace,  ix,  50). 
It  was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judaa  Macca- 
bsBUS  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace,  iii,  57 ;  iv,  8 ;  ix, 
50.    Under  the  Romans,  Emmaus  became  the  capita. I 
of  a  toparchy  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8,  6  j  Pliny,  ▼,  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.     In  the  8d  centur}'  (about  A.D.  220)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Africanoa,  the 
well-known  Christian  writer,  and  then  received  the 
name  NicopoUs,     Eusebius  and  Jerome  frequently  re- 
fer to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of  neighboring  to^ma 
and  villages  (Chron.  Pas.  ad  A.C.  223 ;  Reland,  p.  76D). 
Early  writers  mention  a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous 
far  and  wide  for  its  healing  virtues  (Sozomen,  Hist, 
Eccl.  V.  21) ;  the  cause  of  this  Tbeophanes  ascribes  to 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion  washed  his  feet 
I  in  it  (Chron.  p.  41).     The  Crusaders  still  called  it  Kl> 
copolis,  but  confounded  it  with  a  smAll  fortre^  farther 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road,  now  called  Latron  (Will. 
T3*r.  Hist,  vii,  24).     A  small,  miserable  village  called 
^Amwds  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citr.      It 
stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a  low,  rocky  hill 
commanding  the  plain,  and  contains  the  mine  of  an 
old  church  a  little  south  of  the  vfllage,  also  two  oopi- 
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m*  foontoins,  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
madicinal  spring  (Robinson,  Reseiirchej,  ii,  863 ;  Later 
Rtt.  p.  Ue,  147 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  290). 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicopolis, 
and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learning,  but  not 
with  his  wonted  conclusiveness  (Bib.  Bet,  iii,  65,  66 ; 
Lakr  Bt$.  p.  148).  He  endeavurs  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  reading  iKriKOvra  in  Luke  xxiv,18, 
because  several  uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  unimportant 
CDrtive  MSS.  insert  tKarov,  thus  making  the  distance 
160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS.  have  not  this 
word,  and  the  best  critics  regard  it  as  an  interpolation. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  some  copyist  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  city,  but  not  the  village  of 
Emmaus,  tried  thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his 
ideas  of  geograph}'.  The  opin  ions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  their  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible  they  were  not  al- 
ways careful  to  see  whether  the  position  corresponded 
in  like  manner.  Emmaus-Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city 
in  their  day,  they  were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  con- 
found it  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  The  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to 
the  identity.  The  two  disciples,  having  journeyed 
from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke 
xziv,  28,  29),  left  the  latter  again  after  the  evening 
meal,  and  reached  Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late 
(ver.  33,  42,  4.3).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
distance,  and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep 
and  difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
Joamey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  till  lung  past  midnight.  This  fact  seems 
conclusive  against  the  identity  of  Nicopolis  and  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  (Reland,  Pakett.  p.  427  sq. ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  309). 

3.  The  name  Emmaus,  or  Ammans  (^Afifiaov^'),  was 
also  borne  by  a  village  of  Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ; 
probably  the  ancient  Hahmath  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  hot  springs 
-H»f  which  name  Emmaus  was  but  a  corruption.  The 
hot  springs  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  giving  name  to  the  place 
{War,  iv,  1,  B;  Ani.  xviii,  2,  8). 

Em'mer  CE/<M^)t  f^^^^  (^  ^dr.  ix,  21)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  priests  whose  "sons"  had  married 
foreign  wives  after  the  exile,  in  place  of  the  Immer 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  20). 

Emmeran  or  Emmeram,  a  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
the  7^  century.  He  left  his  see  for  the  purpose  of 
missionary  labors  in  Hungary,  but  is  said  to  have 
stopped  in  Bavaria  three  years,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Theodo,  to  purify  the  Christianity  of  that  duchy,  where 
it  was  sadly  mixed  with  paganism.  After  this  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered by  a  son  of  the  duke  (Sept.  22, 652),  because  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  Uta,  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
honored by  Emmeran.  After  his  death,  a  clergyman, 
WnlflAich  by  name,  maintained  the  innocence  of  Em- 
meran, saying  that  the  latter,  shortly  before  his  death, 
lud  told  him  that,  in  order  to  help  Uta,  he  had  allowed 
her  to  name  him  aa  seducer,  though  the  real  culprit 
was  Sieghart,  the  son  of  a  judge.  This  statement  of 
Wnlflaich  is  said  to  have  induced  Theodo  to  bury  him 
^ith  great  honors,  and  to  exile  his  son  to  Hungary. 
Eouneran  was  soon  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  became 
one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Rat- 
l^Mm.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  the  22d  of  September.  On  pictures  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bishop  with  a  ladder.  The  accounts  of 
Emmeran  are  yery  confused  and  conflicting ;  the  best 
one  is  given  l>y  Canisius,  Lectiones  A  ntigua,  iii,  1.  See 
Seander,  Ck,  HiH.  ill,  89;  Herzog,  Jieal-Enct/cicp.  iii, 
779;  Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kirdkfi-Lex,  ill,  558. 


ZhnmonB,  Nathanael,  D.D.,  one  of  the  found- 
ers uf  a  new  school  in  Calvinintic  theology,  was  bom 
April  2U  (O.  S.),  1745,  at  Eajtt  Haddam,  Conn.,  a  town 
which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  missionary  broth- 
ers David  and  John  Brainerd,  of  President  Edward 
Dorr  Gritfln  and  his  brother  George  D.  Griffin,  Esq., 
of  the  jurist  Jeremiah  Gates  Brainard  and  the  poet 
James  Brainard  Taylor.     He  was  the  sixth  son,  and 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  his  parents.     He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1763,  and  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1767.    Among  his  classmates  were  Gov.  John 
Treadwell,  the  poet  John  Trumbull,  Professor  Samuel 
Wales,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  who,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for  Dr.  Em- 
mons.    He  studied  theology  first  with  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  with  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  a  divine  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  who  exerted 
more  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  shaping 
the  theological  opinions  of  young  Emmons. — In  1769 
Emmons  was  approbated  as  a  preacher,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1778,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Franklin,  Mass.     He  remained 
sole  pastor  of  this  church  fifty-four  years,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  it  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months. 
Among  the  members  of  the  council  which  ordained 
him  were  his  two  special  friends.  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  Conn., 
a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bellamy.     During  hia  active  pas- 
torate at  Franklin  he  was  favored  with  three  revivals 
of  religion,  one  in  1784,  one  in  1794,  and  one  in  1808-9. 
In  the  first  of  these  revivals  about  seventy  persons,  in 
the  second  about  thirty,  and  in  the  third  about  forty 
were  thought  to  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ. 
One  of  his  aphorisms  was,  **  The  seed  which  a  &ithful 
laborer  sows  is  apt  to  come  up  when  he  retires  from 
the  field;**  and  as  soon  as  Dr. Emmons  was  relieved 
of  his  sole  pastorate  at  Franklin,  he  was  gladdened  by 
a  fourth  revival,  in  which  thirty-six  persons  were  add- 
ed to  his  church,  and  after  nine  or  ten  years  he  re- 
joiced in  a  fifth  ingathering  of  the  fruits  which  he  had 
planted.     He  lived  to  see  nearly  four  hundred  of  his 
parishioners  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.     One  of 
them.  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  has  recorded:  '* Hardly  a  case 
of  defection  from  the  truth  has  ever  occurred  among 
those  who  were  turned  unto  God  under  Dr.  Emmons*s 
ministry."  His  examination*)  of  candidates  for  church- 
membership  were  very  rigid. — A  large  part  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  churches  has  been  exerted  through  his 
theological  pupils.     Between  eighty-six  and  a  hun- 
dred young  men  were  guided  by  him  in  their  studies 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Of  these  pu- 
pils several  became  useful  as  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries ;  many,  as  sound  and  strong 
preachers.     Forty-six  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  of  eminent  men.     His  impress 
upon  them  was  decided  and  permanent.     They  were 
often  called  Emmonitea. — Although  he  was  an  adept 
in  metaphysical  abstractions,  yet  he  aimed  to  be  a 
practical  man,  not  only  in  his  influence  on  his  pupils, 
but  also  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.     He  was  the  first  president,  and  a  father,  if  not 
the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institu- 
tions.    He  was  also  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the 
Afassachuaetli  Missionary  Magazine,  which  was  the 
germ   of  the  present   Missiomiry  Herald.     He   was 
among  the  foremost  in  starting  various  trains  of  influ- 
ence which  have  now  become  parts  of  our  history. 
When  the  masonic  fraternity  was  most  popular,  he 
was  a  zealous  anti-mason.     When  anti-slavery  was 
most  generally  denounced,  he  was  an  active  abolition- 
ist.    It  was  often  his  lot  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
weaker  party.     He  was  a  decided  Federalist  in  poli- 
tics, and  produced  a  great  excitement  by  some  of  his 
political  writings.     He  seldom  visited  his  parishion- 
ers, still  he  was  renuurkable  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
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necular  as  well  as  religious  affairs.     He  was  a  man  of 
authority  in  his  parish,  faithful,  often  stern,  yet  be- 
loved.— It  is  as  an  author,  however,  that  he  has  exert* 
ed  bis  greatest  Influence  on  the  churches.     He  pub- 
lished during  his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies 
of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  besides  four  elaborate 
dissertations  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  the 
magazines  of  his  day.     He  must  have  preached  nearly 
or  quite  six  thousand  times,  and  at  his  death  a  part 
only  of  liis  discourses  were  collected  and  published  in 
six  octavo  volumes;  to  these  a  seventh  volume  was 
afterwards  added.     At  a  still  subsequent  period  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 
six  volumes.    The  tirst  edition  of  his  works  was  intro- 
duced with  a  memoir  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Jacob 
Ide,  D.D.,  of  Med  way,  Mass. ;  the  second  edition  with 
a  memoir  by  £.  A.  Park,  of  Andover,  Mass. — He  t>e- 
gan  to  study  in  1762 ;  he  ceased  to  preach  in  1827 : 
during  these  sixtv-tive  years  he  was  an  earnest,  pa- 
tient, and  singularly  methodical  applicant  to  books. 
During  ten  of  the  years  which  followed  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  active  pastorate  he  continued  to  be  an  as- 
siduous readcTj  although  he  relaxed  his  habits  of  in- 
tense energetic  studtf.    It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  then, 
that  he  devoted  seventy-five  years  to  the  perusal  of 
books,  the  meditation  on  their  contents,  and  the  writ- 
ing on  themes  suggested  by  them.    He  was  accustom- 
ed to  spend  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  daily  in  his 
room  with  his  book  or  pen  in  hand.     He  had  a  place 
for  everything,  and  kept  everything  in  its  place.     He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  regular  in  all  his  habits, 
and,  although  he  took  no  physical  exercise,  he  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  during  his  long  and  laborious 
life.     He  was  distinguished  for  his  punctuality,  pre- 
cision, deflniteness,  and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  analy- 
sis, self-consistency,  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  profound 
reverence  for  the  truth.     He  was  tenacious  of  old 
usages,  and  went  so  far  as  to  continue  to  wear  the  an- 
tique dress,  even  the  three-cornered  hat,  as  long  as  he 
appeared  in  public.     Ho  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
formed  his  theological  system  with  rare  independence 
of  mind.     He  coincided  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  more  nearly  than  with  any  pre- 
ceding divine.     A  sketch  of  his  theological  system 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  notice  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  he  considered 
himself  not  a  high^  nor  a  /icw,  but  a  consistent  Calvinist; 
and,  so  far  as  his  speculations  were  novel,  they  were 
mainly  designed  to  make  the  Genevan  scheme  consist- 
ent with  itself.    On  one  Sabbath,  for  instance,  he  would 
use  so  bold  language  in  advocatinc^  the  doctrine  of 
decrees  as  might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Fatalist; 
and  on  a  following  Sabbath  he  would  use  so  bold 
language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  free-will  as 
might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Pelagian ;  and  on  a 
third  Sabbath  he  would  employ  his  ingenuity  in  recon- 
ciling his  statements  on  the  agency  of  God  with  his 
statements  on  the  free  agency  of  man.     This  ingenui- 
ty in  harmonizing  such  views  as  are  often  pronounced 
irreconcilable,  was  a  main  source  of  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  him. — Dr.  Emmons  died  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1840,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  five  months. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  a  surprising  degree  until 
hiB  death,  and  fev  men  have  ever  left  the  world  with  a 
more  unfaltering  and  solid  fiuth  in  Christ.— In  1775  he 
was  married  to  his  first  wife,  who,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, died  in  1778.    In  1779  he  was  married  to  his  sec- 
ond wife,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
survived  him.     She  was  the  step-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  thus  he  became 
the  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newbury  port, 
Mass.,  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  president  of  Burlington  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel, 
four  strong  Hopkinsian  divines.    In  1831,  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  ajrc,  he  was  married  to  his  third 
wife,  the  widow  of  his  former  firiend,  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Sutton,  Mass.     (E.A.P.) 


Bm'mor  ('E/iftop  v.  r.  'Efi/ia>p),  a  Graecized  form 
(Acts  vii,  16)  of  the  name  of  Hamob  (q.  v.),  the  father 
of  Shechem  (Gren.  xxxiv,  2). 

^  Emperor  (Lat.  impercUor^generctf),^  title  common 
(in  its  Lat.  form)  to  all  governors  who  had  paramount 
jurisdiction  within  a  given  province  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
CLiss,  Aniiq,  s.  v.  Imperium),  but  technically  asaomed 
aa  a  prsenomen  first  by  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jul.  76), 
as  affecting  supreme  power,  and  historically  attributed 
to  his  successors,  the  heads  of  the  so-styled  Rohan 
Empire  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  designated  as  Ce- 
sar (q.  v.).  We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  them 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  character  of  persecutors  or  patrons.  See  Perse- 
cution. (See  Baldwin,  Edicta  vett.prtncipum  Roman. 
de  Christianis,  Hal.  1727  [also  in  Heineccii  Jurispr. 
Rom.  i,  1374  sq.]  ;  Crause,  De  Rometnontm  imperatori~ 
bus  heereiicis,  Ziz.  1674 ;  Hebenstreit,  De  primis  Chris- 
tiams  imperaforibvsy  Jen.  1702;  Heineccius,  De  minis- 
tris  Ccesarum  ChrUtianis^  Hal.  1712 ;  also  Hirt,  De  im- 
peraiorum  ante  Constant,  erga  Christianos  /avore^  Jen. 
1758 ;  Koepke,  Dt  statu  Chnstianorum  sub  impp.  BeroL 
1828). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, with  their,  respective  dates  of  accession.  Seo 
each  name  of  ecclesiastical  interest  in  its  alphabetical 
place. 


B.C. 

81.  Augustus. 
AD. 

14.  Tiberius. 

87.  Cftligala. 

41.  Qaudius  L 

bi.  Neru. 

6$.  Galba. 

(i9.  Otha 

09.  Vltellius. 

09.  Venpasian. 

76.  Tltmi. 

81.  Domitian. 

96.  Nervs. 

98.  Trajan. 
117.  Hadrian. 
188.  Antoninus. 
/161.  M.  Aurelios. 
(161.  Lucius Verus. 
180.  Gommodus. 
198.  Pertlnax. 
193.  Julian. 
198.  Niger. 
198.  Several. 
(211.  Caracalla. 
\2U.  Gete. 

217.  Macrinus. 

218.  ElAgabalus. 
222.  Alexander. 
23ft.  Maxlmin  L 
287.  Gordian. 

(28T.  Mftxfmus. 
t'>37.  Balblnus. 

23P.  GordiaDfjup. 

241.  Philip. 

24 ».  Declus. 
/251.  Galln<«. 
)252.  Volupion. 

25^  iEmilian. 
f253.  Valerian. 
(200.  GallienuB. 

268.  Claudius  XL 

270.  Quintillus. 

270.  Aurelian. 

275.  Tacitus. 

276.  Florlanos. 

277.  ProbuB. 
282.  Cams. 

(283.  Carinus. 
(283.  Numerianue. 

284.  Diocletian. 

286.  Maximian. 

292.  ConsUntius. 

298.  Galerius. 

306.  Valerius. 

JJOS.  Maxlmin  II. 
/306.  (/onstantine. 
1307.  Lidnlns. 

337.  Connuntlne, 
Jun. 

387.  Gonptantius. 

887.  Conotans. 

G61.  Julian,  npoe- 
tate. 


A.D. 

363.  Jovian. 

Western  Bntpfre. 

864  Valentinlan  I. 
867.  Gratian. 
875.  Valentinian  II. 
302.  Theodosius  I. 
.S95.  HonoriuB. 
4^.  Theodosius  n. 
426.  Valenthiian 

m. 

456.  Petronins. 
465.  Avitus. 

457.  Mi^orfan. 
4C1.  Ubius. 
467.  Anthemlus. 

472.  OlybriuB. 

473.  Glycerius. 

474.  Julius. 
476.  Romulus. 

Eastern  Empire. 

864  Valens. 
878  Theodosius  I. 
896.  ArcadiuK. 
408.  Theodosius  II. 
460.  Marcian. 
467.  Leo  I. 
474.  Leo.  XL 
474.  Zeno. 
491.  Anastasius. 
518.  Justin  I. 
527.  Juftinian  I. 
r)66.  Justin  IL 
578.  Tiberius  IL 
&S2.  Mauricius. 
602.  Phocas. 
610.  Heraclius  I, 
641.  Gonstantine  or 

Heraclius  II. 
641.  Heracleonas. 
641.  Gonstans  II. 
6ti8.  GonKtanftine 

IV. 

685.  Justinian  IL 
695.  Leontius. 
698.  Abeimarna 
704.  Justinian  III. 
7n.  Philippicus. 
713.  AnastRsiuH  IT. 

716.  Theodosius  III. 

717.  I^  in. 

741.  Gonstantine  V 
[Artayasdes]. 
776.  J>eo  IV. 
780.  GonstantineVL 
797.  Irene. 
802.  Nic(>phoru8. 
^11.  Stauracins. 
S11.  Michael  I. 
813.  Leo  V. 
820.  Michael  Xl. 
8i9.  Theophilua. 


A.D. 

842.  Michael  III 
867.  BaBf]  I. 
886.  I^  VI. 
911.  Gonstantine 

vn. 

911.  Alexander. 
•s  919.  Romanns  I. 

944  Gonstantine 
VHL 

^044.  StephanuB. 

960.  Romanus  IL 

963.  Nirephoraa 
TL 
(9e».  John  L 
)  969.  Basil  IL 
J  976.  Gonstantine 
I  IX. 

1028.  RoiAannsIIL 
1034.  Michael  IV. 

1041.  Michael  V. 

1042.  Zoe  and  The- 

odora. 
1042.  Gonstantine 

X. 
1064.  Theodora. 

1066.  Michael  VL 
1057.  Isaac  L 
1069.  Gonstantine 

XL 

1067.  RomannsTV. 
1071.  Michael  VI L 
1078.  Nicephorua 

1061.  Alexis  L 
Ilia  John  IL 
1148.  Manuel  L 
1181.  Alexis  II. 
1188.  Andronicus 

I. 
1186.  Isaac  IL 
1195.  Alexis  IlL 

1203.  Alexis  IV. 

1204.  Alexis  V. 

L<Uin  Emperors  r^f 
ConstantinopU. 

1204.  Baldwin  L 
1206.  Henrv. 
1217.  Peter. 

1221.  Robert. 
122a  Baldwin  IL 

Greek  Emperors  of 

Mean, 
1206.  Theodoma  L 

1222.  John  IIL 
1256.  Theodoras 

n. 

1269.  John  IV. 

1260.  Michael  Vni. 

Greek  Fmparors  of 
ConMantinoplf. 

1261.  Michael  VHL 


I 


A.D. 

1:20.  Andranieu 

IL 
191  MieUel  IX. 


EMORY 

A.D. 

1332.  Andronicnt 

III. 
ri34l.  John  V. 
\1S47.  John  VL 
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EMORY 


A.D. 

18S4.  Mannel  IL 
142^.  John  VI!. 
14^.  ijon»untine 
XIII. 


Emory,  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
EluMopd  Church,  was  bora  in  Queen  Anne  Coantj, 
MaryUnd,  April  11, 1789.     After  completing  his  aca- 
demical edacatioii  at  Washington  College,  he  studied 
LiV,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  nineteen  years  of 
8^.    His  great  ability  was  soon  manifest ;  be  came 
rapidly  into  practice,  and  had  every  prospect  of  early 
success.    Bat  he  had  passed  through  a  decided  religious 
experience  before  his  admission  to  the  bar^  and  soon 
after  decided,  in  oppofiition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  to 
enter  the  ministry.     In  1810  he  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.     He  soon  established  a  reputation  for 
preweminence  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Christian 
minister.     Frona  1818  to  1824  he  filled  the  most  impor- 
tant pastoral  stations  in  the  Methodist  Connection  in 
America,  his  appointments  being  as  follows:  1811, 
Cimbridge  Circuit;   1812,  Talbot  Circuit;    1813-14, 
PhiladelphU  ;    1815,  Wilmmgton  ;    181fr-17,    Union 
Chnreh,  Philadelphia ;  1818-19,  Washington ;   1820- 
Sl,  Annapolis ;    1822,  Hagerstown  ;  1823,  Baltimore. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  every  subsequent  General  Confer- 
ence nntfl  his  death,  except  that  of  1824.     In  1820  he 
▼as  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  to  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  and  discharged  the  delicate  duties  of 
his  missiott  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  churches. 
From  1824  to  ls32  he  was  boolc-agent  and  editor  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  New  York.     In  this 
post  his  rare  combination  of  intellectual  power  and  cul- 
ture with  bnsinees  habits  was  pre-eminently  displayed. 
To  none  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  held  this  office 
is  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  more  indebted  for  its 
present  greatness  than  to  Dr.  Emory.     In  the  lan- 
gnage  of  Bishop  Wangh,  *^  The  two  great  objects  which 
Dr.  Emory  aimed  to  accomplish  were,  first,  the  extin- 
gaishment  of  the  dobts  due  from  the  concern,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  actual  sale  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  especial- 
ly that  pa*t  of  it  which  was  daily  depreciating,  because 
of  the  injuries  which  were  constantly  being  sustained 
by  it,  in  the  scattered  and  exposed  state  in  which  most 
of  it  was  found.     The  ability,  skill,  diligence,  and  per- 
severance which  he  displayed  in  the  measures  devised 
by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  have 
seldom  been  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed  by 
the  most  practiced  business  man.     His  success  was 
ttMnplete.     Before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence be  had  canceled  all  the  obligations  of  the  institu- 
tioQ  which  had  been  so  opportunely  intrusted  to  his  su- 
pervision.    He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  annual  divi- 
dends to  an  increased  number  of  conferences.     He  had 
purchased  several  lots  of  ground  for  a  more  enlarged 
and  eligib^  location  of  the  establishment,  and  had 
erected  a  large  four  story  brick  building  as  a  part  of 
the  improvemeBts  intended  to  be  put  on  them,  for  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  paid.     It  was  his  high  honor, 
and  also  his  enviable  satisfaction,  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  for  the  first  time,  that  its  Book  Con- 
cern was  no  longer  in  debt."      Ho  originated  the 
"Pablishmg  Fund"  and  '<The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Beview,*'  and  abolished  entirely  the  sale  of  books  on 
eomniiasion. 

In  1832  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once, 
not  only  by  attending  the  anndal  Conferences,  but  also 
by  geiMral  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
He  was  especially  active  with  regard  to  education,  and 
had  a  large  share  in  the  organization  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  this,  he  drew  up  the  outline  of  a 
plan  fbr  an  education  society  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  he  designed  to  aid  ministers  and 
others  in  educating  their  sons.     Soon  after  hia  election 


to  the  episcopac}'  Dr.  Emory  devised  a  course  of  study 
for  candidates  fur  deacons*  and  elders*  orders,  in  which, 
with  his  usual  discretion,  he  did  not  hazard  ever3rthing 
by  attempting  too  much.  The  Troy  Conference  of 
1885  was  the  last  which  he  attended.  On  the  16th  of 
December  in  that  year  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, about  two  miles  from  his  own  house  (Reisters- 
town,  Md.),  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  evening  he  died. 

Bishop  Emory  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  large 
cultivation.  As  a  scholar,  be  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  clear  and  convincing ; 
as  an  administrative  officer,  he  hardly  had  a  superior 
in  any  church.  As  a  controversial  writer,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  lo>;ical  directness  and  for  fairness  to  his 
adversaries.  In  1817  he  published  two  pamphlets  in 
reply  to  bishop  White's  Objections  agauut  Pertoiud  Aa- 
mrance  by  tke  f/oiy  Spirit ;  and  in  1818,  another,  enti- 
tied  The  Divinity  ^Christ  vindicated  against  the  Cavils 
of  Mr,  John  Wright.  The  period  from  1818  to  1880 
was  one  of  great  excitement  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  various  points  of  Church  polity,  and  in 
all  the  controversy  Dr.  Emory  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  A  large  part}'  wished  to  have  the  office  of  pre- 
siding elder  made  elective ;  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
that  party,  and,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1820,  he 
opposed  vigorously  a  theory  which  gave  the  bishops  a 
right  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  General  Conference.  In 
the  later  conferences  as  to  lay  representation  he  was 
the  principal  writer,  publishing,  in  1824,  The  Defence 
of  our  Fathers,  in  reply  to  A.  M'Caine,  a  very  vigorous 
and  powerfully  written  work.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  from  his  pen  The  Episcopal  Controversy  Re- 
vietced  (New  York,  1838,  8vo),  edited  by  his  son,  Rob- 
ert Emory,  from  an  unpublished  manuscript;  it  is  a 
luminous  sketch,  in  reply  to  bishop  Onderdonk's  ^jpis- 
copacy  tested  by  Scripture.  Most  of  the  original  articles 
in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  J?e- 
mew  were  written  by  Yam,— Life  of  Bishop  Emory,  by 
his  eldest  son  (N.  Y.  1840,  8vo) ;  M'Qintock,  in  Meth- 
odist QuarteHy  Review,  1842,  p.  62  sq. ;  Sprague,  An- 
nals,  vii.  486 ;  Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  vol.  iv. 

Emory,  Robert,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Methodist  minister  and  scholar,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  29, 1814.  His  early  education  was 
suporintended  by  his  father.  In  1827  he  entered  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1881 
with  the  highest  honors  and  medals  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  first  in  the  law 
school  of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there 
with  great  zeal.  In  1889  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  B.«ltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  in  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore 
city  station ;  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  acting  pres- 
ident of  Dickinson  College,  during  the  absence  of  the 
president  (Dr.  Durbin).  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Cariisle  District ;  and  in  1846  he 
was  made  president  of  Dickinson  College.  In  the 
same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia  College.  In  1847  he  attended  the  session 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  at  London,  and  few 
of  the  delegates  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
body.  His  health  showed  signs  of  failure  during  this 
year,  and  he  spent  the  winter  following  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  he  continued  to  decline,  and  on  his  re- 
turn homeward  he  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18, 1848. 
Dr.  Emory  was  one  of  those  rare  men  in  whom  the  hu- 
man faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  seem  to  ap- 
proach perfection,  and  to  reach  almost  complete  har- 
mony of  action.  His  classical  scholarship  was  thor- 
ough and  accurate ;  his  mind  was  at  once  logical  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  general  culture  was  wide  and 
generous.     His  religious  experience  was,  in  many  re» 
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ipectfl,  similar  to  that  of  President  Edwards,  and  ripen- 
ed into  similBr  fulness  and  serenity.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  luminous,  earnest,  and  successful.  As  a  college 
officer  he  was  seldom  rivaled.  "His  power  of  gov- 
ernment was  unsurpassed :  he  seemed  bom  to  com- 
mand. In  him  prudence  and  independence  met  to 
form  that  rare  combination  so  essential  to  one  who 
rules.  This  remark  finds  its  illustration  and  proof  in 
his  government  of  the  college,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  so  much  of  his  brief  earthly  life.  While  he 
shrunk  from  no  responsibility  of  his  position,  he  was 
still  careful  to  maintain  that  position  by  devising  the 
best  means  to  meet  responsibility.  Though  many 
felt  the  weight  of  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  yet  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  wielded  by  a  strong  man,  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  conciliated  esteem.  As  president  of 
the  college,  as  in  every  other  position,  he  rose  rapidly, 
both  before  the  public  and  in  the  college ;  and  the  last 
year  in  which  his  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
that  office  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  students  honored  him  even  to 
reverence,  and  regarded  him  as  standing  on  a  moral 
and  intellectual  eminence  toward  which  the  indolent 
and  unworthy  must  not  even  look,  and  to  which  the 
noblest  and  best  among  them  ought  eagerly  to  aapire.*' 
In  1841  he  published  A  Life  of  ike  Rer/john  Emory, 
D,D.  (N.  Y.  8vo);  in  1843,  an  elaborate  Higtory  of  the 
Diadpline  of  the  Methoditt  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y. 
12mo).  He  left  unfinished  an  Analyaia  of  Butler^ s 
Analogy,  which  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  6.  R. 
Cxt)oks,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1856,  8vo),  and  which  is 
the  best  analysis  of  the  AnaU}yy  that  has  ever  appear- 
ed.— AfimUes  of  Conferences^  1849 ;  Spragne,  Anncds, 
vil,  828. 

EmotiOD  (emoveo,  to  move  out)  *'  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  feeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  means  'a 
state  of  feeling  which,  whUe  it  does  not  spring  directly 
fh>m  an  affection  of  body,  manifests  its  existence  and 
character  by  some  sensible  effect  upon  the  bod}'.'  An 
emotion  differs  from  a  sensation  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  cogn'tion,  by  its  being 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Emotions,  like  other  states  of 
feeling,  imply  knowledge.  Something  beautiful  or  de- 
formed, sublime  or  ridiculous,  is  known  and  contem- 
plated ;  and  on  the  contemplation  springs  up  the  ap- 
propriate feeling,  followed  by  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner.  In 
themselves  considered,  emotions  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  *  The  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments,  to  which, 
in  some  points  of  view,  the}'  may  doubtless  be  likened' 
(Mackintosh,  Dissert,  p.  238).  Emotions  tend  rather, 
while  they  last,  to  fix  attention  on  the  objects  or  occur- 
rences which  have  excited  them.  In  many  instances, 
however,  emotions  are  succeeded  by  desires  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  objects  which  awaken  them,  or  to  re- 
move ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emotion  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of 
desire,  it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Kames,  a  passion^ 
and  becomes,  according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and 
permanent  spring  of  action.  Emotionn,  then,  are 
awakened  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  and 
are  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we  foim  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  Emotions  manifest 
their  existence  and  character  by  sensible  effects  upon 
the  l)ody.  Emotions,  in  thonisel ves  and  i>y  themselves, 
lead  to  quiescence  and  contemplation  rather  than  ac- 
actity ;  but  they  comiiine  with  springs  of  action,  and 
give  to  them  a  character  and  a  coloring.  What  is 
said  to  be  done  from  surprise  or  shame  has  its  proper 
spring — the  surprise  or  shame  being  concomitant"  (Dr. 
Chalmers,  Sketches  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  p. 
88). — Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Zhnpedocles,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 


tnm,  ''distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  natu^ 
ral  histor}'  and  medicine,  and  his  talents  for  philosoph- 
ical poetry.     It  is  generally  believed  that  he  perished 
in  the  crater  of  J^tna.     Some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Archytas  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii,  64  sq.) ;  others,  of  Parmenides.     He  cannot 
have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  Aristotlo  (Met,  i,  8)  represents  him  as  contemporary 
with,  but  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Gorgias.     His 
philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of 
which  only  fhigments  have  come  down  to  us,  com- 
bined the  elements  of  variooa  systems,  most  nearly 
approaching  that  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitns,  but 
differing  from  the  latter,  principally,  1.  Inasmuch  aa 
Empedocles  more  expressly  recognises /bur  elements, 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire:  these  elements  (compare 
his  system,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Anaxagoras) 
he  affirmed  not  to  be  simple  in  their  nature,  and  as- 
signed the  most  important  place  to  fire.     2.  Besides 
the  principle  of  concord  (jpiXia\  opposed  to  that  of  dis- 
cord (vctcoc)  (the  one  being  the  aource  of  union  and 
good,  the  other  of  their  opposites),  he  admitted  into  his 
system  necessity  also,  to  explain  existing  phenomena. 
To  the  first  of  these  principles  he  attributed  the  origi- 
nal composition  of  the  elements.     The  material  world 
(ofpatpo^f  liiyfia)  ho  believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine, 
but  in  the  subbtnar  portion  of  it  he  detected  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  evil  and  imperfection.     He  taught 
that  at  some  future  day  all  things  must  again  sink  into 
chaos.     He  advanced  a  subtle  and  scarcely  intelligible 
theory  of  the  active  and  passive  affections  of  things 
(com  p.  Plato,  Menon,  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C.  D. ;  Arist.  De 
Gener.  et  Corr.  i,  8;  Fragm,  ap,  Sturt,  v,  117),  and 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
our  senses  (icooftoc  aiVdiyrof),  and  that  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  world  {koO" 
fioQ  vof^TOQ),     He  looked  for  the  principle  of  life  in 
fire,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being  pervading  the  universe.     From  this  su- 
perior intelligence  he  believed  the  dotmones  to  emanate, 
to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is  allied.     Man  la  a 
fallen  daman.     There  will  be  a  return  to  unity,  a  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  a  change  of  forms.     The  aoul 
he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four  ele- 
ments (because  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  subject  and  object),  and  its  seat  he  pronounced 
to  be  principally  the  blood*'  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist. 
Phil.  §  106).     Lewes  differs  fh)m  all  other  historians 
respecting  the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles,  making 
his  system  to  include  elements  from  the  Pythagorean, 
Eleatic,  HeracUtic,  and  Anaxagorean  systems  {History 
of  Philosophy,  Lond.  1867,  2  vols.  8vo,  i,  89  sq.).     Se« 
Sturz,  Empedocles  Agrigentinus,  De  Vita  et  Pkilosopkid 
ejus  exposuit,  Carminum  Rtliqvias  ex  AnUquis  Scriptoria 
bus  coUegit,  recensuit,  Ulustrarit  Fr.  GvU.  Stun  (Lip9. 
1805,  8vo);  J.  G.  Neumanni  Progr.de  Empedocle  Pki^ 
losopho  (Viteb.  17D0,  fol.);  Lommatcsch,  Vie  Wtiskeit 
des  Envied.  (Berlin,  1830) ;  Stein,  Emped.  Agrifftnt, 
fragmenia  (Bonn,  1852) ;  Winnefeld,  Die  Philotipki^ 
des  Emped.  (Hastadt,  1862);  Steinhart,  in  Ersch   und 
Gruber,  A  l/gem.  Encyklop.  s.  v.  Empedocles. 

Empiricism,  Empidsm,  Empiric.  Emplri- 
cism,  in  its  primary  meaning,  signifies  the  method  or 
habit  of  judging  from  observation  or  trial ;  and  an  em<^ 
piric  is  one  who  forms  his  conclusions  in  this  manner. 
Empiricism  may  thus  be  employed  to  denote  either  in- 
ductive reasoning,  in  which  observation  and  experi- 
ment furnish  the  data  for  the  conclusions  drawn  hy 
the  reason,  or  that  unscientific  mode  of  procedure 
which  accepts  the  phenomena  as  they  are  observed, 
without  analysis  or  accurate  determination.  In  the 
former  case  the  term  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  is 
equivalent  to  experimental  science ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  this  is  its  ordinary  employ 
ment. 

The  relation  of  experience  to  science,  and  to  art 
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or  pnctioa,  it  preciselj  exhibited  by  Aristotle  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics ;  but  the  peculiar 
tereeiKSs  of  the  Aristotelian  phraseology  renders  ex- 
pansioi^  and  restatement  of  his  positions  necessary',  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  modem  views. 

Alt,  or  systematic  action,  is  founded  upon  obserya- 
tion,  bat  upon  observation  reduced  to  theory,  or  to 
omstniance  with  theory.  That  is  to  say,  observation 
famisbes  the  fiacts,  but  they  must  be  co-ordinated  and 
interpreted  in  order  to  constitute  valid  knowledge  (sci- 
enceX  or  a  reliable  rule  of  action  (art).  If  the  obser- 
vstioas  be  indistinct  or  perplexed,  or  if  they  be  not 
enficiently  numerous  to  establish  a  general  conclu- 
sion, or  if  a  general  conclusion  be  drawn  prematurely, 
the  induction  is  deceptive,  and  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
tores  passed  by  Lord  Bacon  upon  the  simple  enumera^ 
tion  of  examples  (iVoo.  Ory.  i,  aph.  Ixix,  cv ;  Indaur, 
SlInL  torn,  ix,  p.  146;  Distr,  Op.  p.  167,  ed.  Mon- 
tigu).  The  true  nature  of  the  induction  required 
is  briefly  stated  by  Campanella:  "  Inductio  est  argu- 
mentsttio  a  partibus  sufficienter  enunieratis  ad  suum 
totmn  universale.**  What  is  a  sufficient  exposition 
of  the  particulars  may  be  learned  lh)m  the  Second  Book 
of  tke  Nomm  Orgaiwn^  or  more  satisfactorily  fh>m 
AVhewells  PhUomikg  of  the  Indudhe  3cience$^  Comte's 
Political  PkUatopk^,  and  Mill's  Ijigic, 

When  the  observations  are  sufficiently  multiplied 
snd  varied,  and  when  they  have  been  analyzed  and 
sifted  so  as  to  eliminate  all  illusions,  and  everything 
which  does  not  bear  distinctly  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  then  they  justify  a  definite  conclusion. 
This  is  the  ^*^  mtiltipUcaiio  et  vindemiatio  instanHiimm'* 
to  strenuously  urged  by  Lord  Bacon.  But^  even  in 
tbb  case,  the  general  experience  authorizes  a  universal 
conckudon  only  by  assuming  a  law  lateht  under  each 
of  the  concordant  instances  by  which  all  are  governed. 
In  establishing  or  accepting  the  conclusion  there  is 
need  for  the  introduction  of  a  purely  rational  element 
->if  niMie  oUier,  at  least  the  principle  that  nature  acts 
uniformly,  and  that  what  Is  true  of  all  observed  in- 
itanoes  is  true  of  all  similar  phenomena.  Thus  theory 
is  needed  to  permit  and  to  complete  induction,  or  infer- 
ence from  observation. 

This  accnmnlation,  collation,  and  appreciation  of  in- 
stsnoes  is  disregarded  by  undisciplined  and  impatient 
minds.  A  few  recurrences  loosely  noted,  or  a  single 
nndigested  obeervatlon.  Is  made  the  foundation  for  a 
anireml  conclusion,  without  reference  to  any  rational 
principle.  The  designation  derived  from  experience 
and  inquiry  is  still  retained,  but,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  validity  in  the  process,  and  of  method,  relia^ 
bility,  and  rationality  in  the  corresponding  practice,  it 
receives  an  unfavorable  import,  and  empiricism  com- 
monly denotes  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  bused 
apon  hasty  and  inadequate  observation,  and  which 
ii«f?lects  scientitic  principle  and  scientitic  precision. 

This  exposition  of  the  derivation  and  deflection  of 
the  meaning  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  term.  In  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  be- 
fore Christ  a  revolution  in  medical  practice  was  inau- 
gvrated  by  PhUinus  of  Cos  and  Serapion  of  Alexan- 
dria. They  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  the  D(^- 
matists,  and  repudiated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Hethodists  of  treating  all  cases  of  disease  according  to 
fixed  theoretical  rules.  They  observed  the  symptoms 
of  disordeia,  and  the  specific  effects  of  remedial  agents ; 
they  oonsidered  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  patients  as 
affMted  by  climates  and  localities ;  and  they  employed 
the  therapeutics  which  had  tieen  found  effectual  in 
•aalogDas  instances.  They  recognised  three  kinds  of 
experience :  chance,  experiment,  and  imitation,  but  re- 
lied principally  upon  the  last,  which  is  a  sort  of  blind 
obBcrvation.  They  thus  introduced  into  medical  prac- 
tice the  whole  train  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  were 
in  consequence  designated  Empirics.  The  school  flour- 
ished for  nearly  five  centuries,  and  its  duration  attests 
iU  iDtrit  aod  success.    It  had  started,  however,  with 


sundry  hazardous  hypotheses,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  in  its  best  pariod  had  trusted  main- 
ly to  disguised  analogies,  which  were  usually  obscure, 
and  too  often  delusive.  The  Empirics  rejected  for- 
mal science;  they  contemned  theoretical  views  and 
rational  deductions,  and  thus  drifted  into  close  approx- 
imation to  the  Sceptics.  Their  original  doctrine  was 
an  extravagance  in  the  manner  of  its  assertion,  but  It 
was  a  wholesome  reaction  against  a  more  perilous  ex- 
cess. With  the  succession  of  generations,  however, 
their  cardinal  principle  of  depending  exclusively  on 
observation  was  pushed  so  fiir  as  to  engender  the  wild- 
est fantasies.  Hence  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  their  treatment  of  diseases.  It  was  thus  that  the 
term  Empiricism  received  the  opprobrious  signification 
which  Is  habitually  attached  to  it.  The  meaning  of  a 
word  Is  perpetuated  in  the  last  perversion  which  it  has 
received  from  popular  use. 

The  name  originating  in  this  way  in  the  schools  of 
medicine  was  readily  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
procedure  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Em- 
piricism is  opposed  to  science  in  the  same  way  that  a 
paralogism  is  opposed  to  a  syllogism :  it  is  the  abuse, 
or  the  imperfect  use  of  a  procedure  which  is  valid  when 
correcdy  pursued.  It  is  confused  obeervatlon  devel- 
oped into  unreliable  induction.  But  the  dbtortion  of 
the  process,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
word  denoting  the  process,  evince  the  partial  agree- 
ment between  empiricism  and  scientific  reasoning.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  expedient  to  point  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  relation  which  observation  and  experience 
bear  to  theory,  or  philosophical  reasoning. 

Science  is  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  observed 
facts,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  dependence  upon 
general  principles.  Observation  collects  particulars, 
which  should  be  compared  and  tested,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate all  discrepancies  and  all  accidental  agreements, 
and  to  disentangle  from  the  complex  phenomena  the 
single  point  of  positive  and  habitual  concordance. 
When  tills  is  adequately  achieved,  the  regular  associ- 
stioii  of  the  facts  under  consideration  is  established. 
This,  however,  provides  only  what  Bacon  designates 
axiomaia  media — ^those  inductions  which  ascertain  the 
character  and  direct  connections  of  the  phenomena. 
A  further  generalization  is  required ;  these  intermedin 
ate  axioms  must  be  traced  to  precise  laws.  Such  is 
the  nature  and  procedure  of  strict  inductive  science, 
with  which  empiricism  is  more  immediately  contrast- 
ed, though  it  arose  originally  out  of  the  antagonism  to 
dogmatic  deduction.  The  empiric  disregards  these 
careful  comparisons  and  gradual  approximations,  and 
leaps  at  once  from  loosely-observed  data,  from  casual 
coincidences,  or  from  a  few  disconnected  instances  to 
a  general  conclusion.  He  has  no  principle  to  restrain 
him,  no  recognised  law  for  his  guidance.  From  the 
absence  of  all  certainty,  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  error,  empiricism  has  come  to  denote  rash  and  Ig- 
norant generalization  leading  to  hazardous  and  unrea- 
soning applications. 

Another  important  point  demands  attention.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  are  so  complex  and  so  inapprehensible 
by  the  processes  of  rigid  observation,  comparison,  and 
experiment,  that  they  scarcely  admit  of  rigorously  sci- 
entific treatment.  Moreover,  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  the  methods  of  science,  and  from 
the  multiplicity  of  concurrent,  interacting,  and  Irregu- 
larly varying  Influences  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  result,  scientific  induction  and  philosophical  deduc- 
tion fail  to  Include  or  to  exclude  everything  which 
should  1)0  embraced  or  rejected.  The  subject  either 
does  not  yet  admit  of  scientific  treatment^  but  must  be 
governed  by  the  suggestions  of  unanalyzed  experi- 
ence, or  there  Is  a  large  discordance  between  the  sci- 
entific conclusions  and  the  observed  facts.  In  these 
cases  the  indications  of  experience  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  procedure,  to  be  adopted,  must  be  in 
greater  or  less  measure  empirical.     History,  politics^ 
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gocial  organization^  agricolture,  and  many  of  the  ap- 
plications of  ph^'sical  science  to  haman  requirements 
demand,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  subordination 
of  scientific  results  to  observed  facts.  But  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  procedure  should  be  recognised ;  for  em- 
piricism, even  in  its  most  favorable  form,  is  tentative 
and  problematical,  because  it  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
guidance  of  the  reason,  and  the  acceptance  of  imper^ 
feet  or  imperfectly-digested  observation  for  the  pre- 
scriptions of  ascertained  and  immutable  law.  Em- 
piricism is  available  only  in  comnmilicasu;  and,  as  this 
exact  similitude  can  never  be  assured,  but  is  always 
precarious,  it  is  necessarily  attended  with  insecori^'. 
If  the  conditions  or  concomitances  vary  so  as  to  mod- 
ifv  the  result,  it  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  The 
only  protection  in  changed  circumstances,  or  under 
novel  conditions,  is  a  linowledge  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  facts,  and  this  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained only  from  science,  inductive  or  deductive.  The- 
ory and  experience  have  distinct  but  associated  func- 
tions :  theory  is  the  abstract  rntionale  of  the  phenom- 
ena ;  experience  is  their  undiscriminuting  representa- 
tion: thcor}'  degenerates  into  ra»b  inexperience  when 
not  checked  by  careful  observation ;  experience  runs 
into  wild  and  pernicious  fantasies  when  not  illumina- 
ted by  speculative  discernment.  The  two  must  be 
combined  and  conciliated  in  order  to  afford  any  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  conclusions,  and 
the  procedure  founded  thereon.  If  they  be  separated, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  separated,  experi- 
ence is  valid  only  in  matters  of  mere  routine ;  theory 
or  science  is  always  required  under  novel  combina- 
tions. Theor}%  unregulated  by  experience,  is  as  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  as  experience  unenlightened 
by  reason,  and  misleads  hopelessly,  because  it  never 
awakens  an}'  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  error.  But 
theory,  which  systematizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
an  adequate  range  and  degree  of  observation,  furnishes 
guidance  under  all  changes  of  circumstance;  while 
empiricism  only  misleads  and  betrays  in  every  case 
when  it  is  necessary'  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  a 
procedure  already  adopted  and  approved. 

Empiricism  is  thus  at  all  times  an  irrational  pro- 
cedure, though  it  may  furnish  a  practical  rule  within 
a  very  limited  sphere.  Theory  may  beguile,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  imperfect  constitution  or  rash  applica- 
tion, but  is  always  requisite  to  insure  the  recognition 
of  established  law,  and  obedience  to  the  immutable 
prescriptions  of  reason  in  the  individual  or  in  the  order 
of  creation.  An  empirical  procedure  may  often  l>e  in- 
dispensable, but,  when  most  necessary,  it  is  provisional 
only.  A  theoretical  procedure  may  be  demanded  be- 
fore adequate  experience  has  been  acquired,  but  this 
must  be  confirmed  or  reformed  liy  the  obseivation  of 
factJi.  It  is  only  when  theory  is  sustained  b^*^  facts, 
and  facta  are  explained  by  theory,  that  knowledge  be- 
comes entirely  trustworthy.  Many  departments  of 
practical  knowledge  are  not  yet,  and  may  never  be, 
capable  of  thorough  scientific  organization.  In  these 
we  must  continue  to  be  guided  by  empirical  conclu- 
sions ;  but  they  are  received,  not  because  they  are  suf- 
ficient, but  because  nothing  better  is  attainable.  Em- 
piricism is,  therefore,  always  inadequate,  and  usually 
deceptive.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Ems  Congress,  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Salz- 
burg, held  in  the  watering-place  of  Ems,  in  August, 
1786,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  rights  belonging 
to  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  of  opposing  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  papal  nuncio.  The  agreement 
which  was  arrived  at,  and  which  consists  of  23  arti- 
cles, is  called  the  Ems  Punctation.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  emperors,  had  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  endeavors  made  by  the  popes, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  steadily  enlarge  the 
rights  of  papal  nuncios  and  legates  in  Germany  £t 


the  expense  of  the  bishops.    A  serioua  conflict  was 
brought  on  by  the  elector  Karl  Theodor  of  Bavaria, 
who,  in  order  to  supersede  as  much  as  possible  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  other  princes  of  the  «mpire, 
such  as  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Cologne,  over 
his  subjects,  induced  the  Pope  to  appoint  a  papal  nun- 
cio at  the  court  of  Munich.     The  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg in  1785  requested  the  archbishop  of  Ifentz,  as 
primate  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  to  avert  the 
new  danger  threatening  the  authority  of  the  archbish- 
ops.    The  primate  remonstrated  in  Rome,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Eiohstidt 
and  Freising.     But  Pope  Pius  VI  declared  that  the 
new  nuncio  in  Munich,  Zv^lio,  would  be  clothed  with 
the  same  authority  which  had  heretofore  been  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncio  in  Cologne.     The  archbishops  of 
Mentz  and  Salzburg  appealed  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  for  aid  against  this  encroachment  of  the  Pope  upon 
their  rights.     The  emperor  replied,  Oct.  12, 1785,  that 
the  Pope  would  at  once  be  notified  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  an  infringement  upon  the  diocesan 
rights  of  the  German  bishops.     Nevertheless,  the  new 
nuncio  Zoglio  made  his  appearance  in  Munich  in 
March,  1786;  informed  all  archbishops  and  bishops 
whose  dioceses  embraced  part  of  Bavaria  of  his  ar- 
rival ;  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  which  the  Pope 
claimed  for  his  nuncios;  and  even  appointed  a  snb- 
nuncio  at  Dtlsseldorf.     The  archbishop  of  Cologne  re- 
monstrated against  these  proceedings  to  the  emper- 
or, and  the  latter  ordered  the  elector  Karl  Theodor  to 
forbid  the  nuncio  the  further  exercise  of  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.     At  the  "bame  time,  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Salzburg 
forbade  their  sui)jects  to  receive  any  orden  from  the 
nuncios  of  Munich  and  Cologne.    In  order  to  organize 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  papal  encroachments,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  invited  the  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne, Treves,  and  Salzburg  to  send  deputies  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Ems.    The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  accordingly  the  Ems  congress  met  in  August, 
1786.    It  was  composed  of  the  assistant  bishop  Heimes, 
of  Mentz,  the  official  Beck,  of  Treves,  the  official  Ton 
Tautphsns,  of  Cologne,  and  the  consistorial  councillor 
Bdnike,  of  Salzburg.     These  deputies,  on  the  25tfa  of 
August,  agreed  upon  the  Ems  Punctation,  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  which  are  the  following :  1.  All  those 
papal  prerogatives  and  reservations  which  were  nn- 
known  in  the  first  centuries,  but  derived  from  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  must  now  be  abandoned. 
2.  The  bishops,  having  received  from  Christ  the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  the  persons  living  within  their 
dioceses  must  not  pass  over  their  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical superiora  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  Borne. 
No  exemptions  must  any  more  be  allowed  except 
such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  the  emperora.     The 
members  of  monastic  orders  are  forbidden  to  receire 
any  orders  from  their  generals,  or  any  superion  living 
outside  of  Germany.     8.  As  the  bishops  have  the  pow- 
er to  grant  dispensations,  the  so-called  Jacidtatea  qtnn- 
quennales  shall  no  longer  be  asked  from  the  papal 
court ;  and  the  bulls,  briefs,  and  rescripts  of  the  popes, 
as  well  as  all  the  declarations,  rescripts,  and  orders  of 
the  Koman  congregations,  shall  not  be  received  in  Ger- 
many without  their  express  recognition  by  the  bish- 
ops.    4.  The  nuncios  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, but  shall  be  merely  ambassadore  of  the  Pope. 
The  Punctation,  signed  \,y  the  four  archbishops,  wms 
sent  to  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  assured  the  archbishops 
of  his  assistance,  but  also  declared,  perhaps  influenced 
by  the  nuncio  Caprara  at  Vienna,  that  the  execution 
would  depend  upon  an  agreement  between  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exempts,  the   suf- 
fragan bishops,  and  the  government  on  the  other. 
The  papal  party,  in  the  mean  while,  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  bishops  against  the  four  arch- 
bishops, charging  the  latter  with  an  intention  of  ex- 
tending their  rights  at  the  expense  of  thoee  of  the 
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buhopa.  The  archbiahop  of  Mentz  was  in  particular 
ehai)^  with  a  desire  to  establish  a  primatical  aatbor- 
itr  oyer  all  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Germany. 
Amon^  the  bishops  who  came  forward  to  attack  the 
Panctation,  thoae  of  Spires,  Hildesheim,  and  Wttrz- 
burg  were  prominent.  Soon  particular  interests  caused 
dissgreement  among  the  sii^ners  of  the  Punctation. 
The  srchbtshop  of  Mentz  approached  the  Pope  with 
a  request  to  have  baron  von  Dalberg  appointed  his 
coadjutor ;  the  archbishop  of  Troves  (1787)  appealed  to 
Rome  for  a  renewal  of  the^acu/tote*  gtanquenn€Uei  ;  and 
finally,  in  1789,  all  the  four  archbishops  declared  that 
they  desired  a  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  that 
they  recodified  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  send  nuncios 
and  to  grant  dispensations.  The  literature  on  the 
Congress  and  the  Panctation  of  Ems  is  very  copious. 
The  results  of  the  congress  were  at  on(»  published  in 
the  work  RentUate  des  Enuer  Congrette*  (Francf  1787) 
[also  in  Die  neuiuUn  Grundlagen  der  detUtch-kath.  Kir- 
chen-Verfammff,  StuUgardt,  1821].  The  official  reply 
of  Rome  is  entitled  Regpondo  ad  Metropolitanoa  Mogunt. 
Tmir,  Colon,  et  AaUsb.  auptr  Nuntiaturis  (Romie,  1789). 
See  also  Neudecker,  in  Herzog,  Reai-Encyklop.  iii,  784 ; 
Munch,&e«c4.def  f  0wer  Congreeses;  Pacca  (papal  nun- 
cio at  Cologne),  Hittar,  DenkHmrdipkeOen  (Augsburg, 
1833);  StigToher,  Die  Errichtung  der  pdbstl.  Nuidiafur 
itk  Mumcka^  und  der  Enuer  Congress  (Ratisbon,  1866). 
(A.J.S.) 

Eraser,  HiEBoirrMna,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  Lather's  opponents  in 
the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Ulm  March  26, 1477. 
After  having  begun  his  studies  at  Tobingen,  he  went 
to  continne  them  at  Basle,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  Hebrew.  He  ac- 
companied cardinal  Ra^'mond  de  Gurk,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  chaplain  and  secretary,  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  1^00-1502.  Some  time  after  he 
became  lecturer  at  Erfurt,  which  he  quitted  (1504)  to 
reside  at  the  University  of  Leipzic,  where  he  taught 
canonical  law.  About  the  same  time,  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  took  him  as  his  private  secretary.  The 
duke,  who  had  a  desire  to  procure  the  canonization  of 
bishop  Benno,  of  Meissen,  employed  Emser  to  visit  a 
nmnber  of  convents,  especi  illy  in  Bohemia,  to  collect 
information  concerning  Benno ;  and  in  1510  sent  him 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  received  f^m 
the  duke  two  prebends,  at  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
About  this  time  he  also  appears  to  have  been  conse- 
crated a  priest.  His  recovery  fh>m  a  severe  sickness 
be  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  bishop  Benno,  and 
was  thereby  induced  to  write  a  eulogy  of  him  (^Divi 
Bemame  Vita,  Upe.  1512).  With  Luther,  whose  re- 
formatory zeaJ  had  already  begun  to  attract  attention, 
Emser  remained  on  good  terms  until  the  time  of  the 
Leipzig  disputation  (1519).  Luther  called  him  ^Emser 
notter  (*mr  Emser),  and  was  kindly  received  by  Emser 
when  he  had  to  preach  before  duke  George  at  Dres- 
den. The  literary  controversy  between  Emser  and 
Lather  commenced  soon  after  the  Leipzic  disputation 
with  a  letter  from  Emser  to  Dr.  Zack,  provost  at  Leit- 
meritz,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Luther 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bohemian  Hussites, 
and  an  intimation  was  given  that  Luther  was  ready  to 
abandon  his  refofmatory  views.  As  Emfier,  who  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  used  in  this  letter  his 
escntdieon,  the  forepart  of  a  he-goat,  Luther  address- 
ed hb  very  bitter  reply  to  the  "  WQd-goat  Emser'*  (ad 
A^goeerotem  Emseranum,  Wittenberg,  1519),  and  in  his 
subsequent  writings  generally  called  him  "the  he- 
^nt  of  Leipzic,"  or  "  He-goat  Emser."  In  his  reply, 
Emser  called  Luther*s  theology  "novel  and  cynic," 
and  represented  Lnther*s  reformatory'  labors  as  merely 
the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Augustinian  monks 
Against  the  Dominicans.  Emser  also  attacked  Carl- 
stadt,  Zwingie,  I^kheimer,  and  other  reformers ;  was 
won  joined  by  Eck,  and  thus  helped  to  kindle  a  vio- 
lent controversy  all  through  Germany.     In  1520  La- 


ther bamed  Emser's  writings  along  with  the  papal 
bull  and  the  decretals.  As  Emser's  works  were  al- 
most wholly  personal  invectives,  the  interest  in  them 
soon  ceased,  and  in  the  hit>tory  of  the  Reformation 
they  are  of  little  significance.  As  duke  George  for- 
bade Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  Emser,  in  1527, 
published  another  German  translation  made  from  the 
Vulgate.  Emser  branded  Luther's  version  as  a  horri- 
ble corruption ;  but  at  present  even  the  Roman  Cath^ 
olic  writers  of  Germany  acknowledge  that  Emser's 
version  is  of  no  value,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Luther.  Emser  died  Nov. 
8,  1527,  where  and  how  is  not  known.  The  titles  of 
the  numerous  works  of  Emser  mnv  be  found  in  WaU 

■r 

dau,  Nachrit^ten  von  Enuer's  Lebtn  und  Schr'fl^n  (Ans- 
pach,  1783).  See  Neudecker,  in  Herzo^j,  Reai-Enr^ki. 
iii,  782 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bu^g.  Genir.  xvi,  17.     (A.  J.  S.) 

En-  (Heb.  £y»*-,  'i*^?,  constr.  of  '^7,  a  fountain),  a 
prefix  to  many  names  of  places  in  Heb.  (e.  g.  En-gedi, 
En-gam min.  En-dor,  En-badduh,  En-baxor,  En-harod, 
En-roishpah,  En-eglaim,  £n-ehemesh,  En-rogel,  £n- 
tannim  [Neh.  il,  13],  En-tappuah) ;  all  so  called  from 
a  living  spring  in  the  vicinity ;  and  correfiponding  to 
the  Arabic  prefix  Ain-  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  225), 
in  which  language,  as  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic, 
it  lias  the  same  signification ;  in  two  instances  (Josh. 
xxi,  16;  Num.  xxxiv,  11)  it  stands  alone  as  the  name 
of  a  place  (q.  d.  "the  spring") ;  also  in  the  dual,  Enam 
(q.  v.),  and  plural  Anim  (q.  v.),  the  latter  likewise  in 
the  Aramaic  form  Enon  (q.  v.).     See  Am. 

BnaXm.    See  Enam. 

E'nam  (Heb.  with  the  art  ha^Egnam^,  ^V^^i 
doubtless  a  contraction  for  Q^S*^?!!,  the  (too  springs; 
Sept  'Hvaifi  v.  r.  'Hvadfi  and  Mamvi,  Vulg.  Enaim), 
a  city  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Tappuah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh,  xv,  34).  From  its  men- 
tion with  towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance) 
which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is 
very  probably  the  place  in  the  "entrance"  of  which 
(perhaps  at  a  fork  of  the  road)  Tamar  sat  to  intercept 
her  £ather-in-law  on  his  way  to  Timnath  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
14),  (D^S*^?  f^C9»  pe'thach  Egna'gim,  i.  e.  doorwag  of 
Encdm,  or  the  double  spring;  Sept  at  vi/Xai  kivavj 
Vulg.  hivium  itineris,  A.  V.  "  an  open  place ;"  comp. 
Reland,  Palast^  p.  761).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (jOno- 
mast,  s.  V. 'Hvat'/i,  Enaim)  state  that  it  was  "still  a 
village  Beihenim  (Bf^evifi)  near  the  terebinth ;"  mean- 
ing probably  '*  Abraham's  oak,"  22  miles  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ib.  p.  V.  'Afxcto's  Arboch),  near  Hebron  (Robinson, 
Res.  ii,  443).  Schwarz  in  like  manner  identifies  Enam 
with  "the  village  Beih^Ani,  distant  2^  English  miles 
from  Saafir"  (Palest,  p.  102);  meaning  apparently 
Beit-Anur,  which  is  laid  down  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
at  that  distance  S.W.  of  Bir  es-Zafaraneh,  in  the  re- 
gion N.E.  of  Hebron.  But  this  site  b  appropriated  to 
Beth-anoth  (q.  v.),  with  which  the  similarity  of  names 
has  doubtless  caused  these  authors  to  confuse  Enam. 
The  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  of  cities  situated 
N.W.  of  Hebron,  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  in  loc.)-  It  is  perhaps  the 
present  Deir  el-Butm,  with  a  well  adjoining,  laid  down 
by  Van  de  Velde  (Map)  a  little  beyond  Deir  Dubban, 
N.  of  EleutheropoUs. 

E'nan  (Ileb.  Egnon\  'J*^?,  born  at  a  fountain,  q. 
A.fontanusf  Sept.  AiVov),  the  father  of  Abira.  which 
latter  was  phvlarch  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  Ex- 
ode  (Num.  i,  15 ;  ii,  29 ;  vii,  78, 83 ;  x,  27).  B.C.  ante 
1657.     See  also  Hazar-Enan. 

Enas'ibOB  ('Evdai/Soc,  Vulgate  E&asib),  given  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  84)  as  the  name  of  one  of  "  the  sons  of  Moani" 
who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile,  in 
place  of  the  Eliashib  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra 
X,  86). 

Encaenia  (iyKaivta).     (1.)  When  heathen  temples 
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were  conrerted  to  Christian  use,  they  were  purified  by 
a  solemn  dedication,  called  Encoemaf  and  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  they  also  received  new  and  appropriate 
names  (Riddle,  ArUiq.  vi,  2).  (2.)  At  a  later  period  en- 
ccmia  denoted  festivals  kept  in  memory  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches.  In  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  built  by 
Constantino  to  the  honor  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  observe  an  anniversary  festival  which  lasted 
eight  days,  during  which  divine  service  was  perform- 
ed. The  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  other  churches. 
In  England  the  first  Saxon  bishops  allowed  the  people 
liberty  on  the  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches,  to  build  themselves  booths  round  the  church, 
and  to  entertain  themselves  with  eating  and  drinking. 
In  German  such  a  feast  is  called  Kirchiceihe^  church- 
consecration,  whence  the  English  name  Church- 
wake.  The  ceremonies  and  solemnities  instituted  at 
Oxford  in  honor  of  founders  and  benefactors  of  col- 
leges are  called  eneamiti. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccks,  bk. 
XX,  ch.  viii,  §  1.     See  Dedication. 

Encamp  (^Sn,  chanah\  to  decline^  e.  g.  of  the  day, 
Jndg.  xix,  9,  i.  e.  evening;  hence  to  **  pitch"  a  tent. 
Gen.  xxvi,  17,  especially  to  ^^camp''  down  at  night,  as 
often  rendered),  among  the  Hebrews,  primarily  de- 
noted the  resting  of  an  army  or  company  of  travelers 
at  night  (Exod.  xiii,  20 ;  Num.  i,  60 ;  comp.  Exod. 
xvi,  18;  Gen.  xxxii,  21),  and  hence  the  derivative 
noun  (i^Snp,  machaneh'j  camp,  once  nisn^,  machti- 

rioth^  2  Kings  vi,  8)  is  applied  to  the  army  or  caravan 
when  on  its  march  (Exod.  xiv,  19 ;  Josh,  x,  5 ;  xi,  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8).  See  Mahanaim.  Sometimes  the 
verb  refers  to  the  casual  arrangement  of  a  siege  (Psa. 
xxix,  8)  or  campaign  (1  Sam.  iv,  1),  and  occasionally 
it  is  extended  to  the  signification  of  a  permanent  abode 
(Isa.  xxix,  1).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequentiy  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.     See  War. 

1.  The  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii,  iii),  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  on  the  subject :  what- 
ever else  may  be  gleaned  is  fh>m  scattered  hints.  The 
tabernacle,  corresponding  to  the  chieftain*s  tent  of  an 
ordinary  encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and 
around  and  facing  it  (Num.  ii,  1),  arranged  in  four 
grand  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  strict  quadrangu- 
lar form  usually  represented,  since  modern  Arab  cara^ 
vans  are  ranged  at  night  in  a  nearly  circular  manner), 
lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards 
(Num.  i,  52;  ii,  2).  On  the  east  the  post  of  honor  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  round  its  standard 
rallied  the  triljes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  descendants 
of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On  the  south  lay  Reuben  and 
Simeon,  the  representatives  of  Leah,  and  the  children 
of  Gad,  the  son  of  her  handmaid.  RacheVs  descend- 
ants were  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and 
Benjamin,  allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v,  14,  and  Psa. 
Ixx  X,  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Napthali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
er.  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  encamped 
around  their  standards,  each  according  to  the  ensign 
of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the  centre,  round  the 
tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or 
fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  south  were  the  Kohathites,  who  had 
charge  of  the  ark,  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the  altars 
and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Gershonites  were 
on  the  west,  and  when  on  the  march  carried  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  lighter  furniture ;  while  the  Merarites, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  its 
heavier  appurtenances.     The  order  of  encampment 


was  preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  ii,  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  ^ven  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trum- 
pets (Num.  X,  5).  The  details  of  this  account  supply 
Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  un- 
designed coincidences  of  the  books  of  Moses  {Undes. 
Cwndd,  p.  76-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encampment 
no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  20, 
27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evi- 
dendy  the  case  in  the  camp  of  the  Levites  (comp.  1 
Chron.  ix,  18,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  vast  multitude,  and  the  purity  of  the 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (Num.  v,  3 ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  14).  With  this  object  the  dead  were  buried 
without  the  camp  (Lev.  x^  4,  5) ;  lepers  were  excluded 
till  their  leprosy  departed  from  them  (Lev.  xiii,  46 ; 
xiv,  8  ;  Num.  xii,  14, 15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited 
with  loathsome  diseases  (Lev.  xiv,  8).  All  who  were 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were 
slain  in  battie  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi,  19).  Captives  taken  in  war 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Num. 
xxxi,  19 ;  Josh,  vi,  23).  The  ashes  from  the  sacrifices 
were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  appointed 
place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was  removed  (Deut. 
xxiii,  10, 12),  and  where  the  entrails,  skins,  horns,  etc., 
and  all  that  was  not  ofi«red  in  sacrifice,  were  burnt 
(Lev.  iv,  11, 12 ;  vi,  11 ;  viii,  17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without  the 
camp  (Lev.  xxiv,  14 ;  Num.  xv,  85,  86 ;  Josh,  vii,  24), 
as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock  for  the  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  iv,  12).  These  circumstances  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiii,  12,  and  John  xix,  17, 20. 

2.  The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The  tem- 
ple, so  late  as  the  time  of  Hczekiah,  was  still  **the 
camp  of  Jehovah*'  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  2;  comp.  Psalm 
Ixxviii,  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  David 
were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God"  (1  Chron. 
xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  select- 
ed for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were  on  a  hill 
or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible  pass  (Judg.  vii, 
18).  So,  in  Judg.  x,  17,  the  Ammonites  encamped  in 
Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched  in  Mizpeh.  The  very 
names  are  significant.  The  camps  of  Saul  and  the 
Philistines  were  alternately  in  Gileah,  the  **  height** 
of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass  of  Michmasb  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
2,  8, 16,  28).  When  Goliath  defied  the  host  of  If^rael, 
the  contending  armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvU,  8) ;  and  in 
the  fa^al  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched 
in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of  the  Midianitea 
in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night 
surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  consequent 
discomfiture  (Judg.  vi,  88;  vii,  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for  a 
camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water ;  hence  it  is  found 
that  in  roost  instances  camps  wer»  pitched  near  a 
spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii,  3 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  83).  The  Is- 
raelites at  Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in 
Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1),  while  the  Philistines  encain|>- 
ed  at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  Uie  existence 
of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  &vorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv,  1 ; 
1  Kings  XX,  26 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  17).  In  his  pursuit  of 
the  Amalekites  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp  fur- 
niture (1  Sam.  XXX,  9).  One  of  Joshua's  decisive  en- 
gagements with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confeder- 
ate camp  (Jo&h.  xi,  5,  7 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19,  21).    Gide* 
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«D,  Mm  (ttuklDg  Iba  Hidiantlaa,  eikomped  b«dde  I 
Ih*  nil  of  Hund  (Jnd.;.  vii,  1),  and  it  wu  to  draw  I 
mis'  from  the  well  at  Bethlebem  that  David'a  thrM 
■nigtit}'  Dun  cut  their  way  through  the  boat  of  the  | 
nUiMinet  (i  Sam.  xiiii,  16). 

The  camp  waa  >arTsuQded  bj  the  n^37?,  magalak' ' 
(I  Shi.  iTli,  M).  or  hlSV,  nagaT  (1  sim'.  xxti,  a,  7), ' 
vhich  Mine,  and  Theniua  among  them,  explain  as  m 
embwork  thrown  up  round  the  encampment,  othera  as 
III!  tiurier  formed  by  the  baggaue-waftoas.  The  atj- 
iDologT  of  the  word  points  merely  to  the  circular  ahape 
of  lln  indoaure  formed  bj-  the  t*nta  of  the  aoldisra 
pitcbed  anund  their  chief,  whnae  apear  marked  his 
mdBg-plaee  (1  Sam.  zzvi,  (>,  T ;  aea  Thomson,  Laiui 
atd  Book,  ii,  SO  aq,),  and  it  might  with  propriety  be 
DWd  in  eilher  of  the  above  BenKa,  aceording  aa  the 
camp  waa  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that,  in  the 
UM  eta  aiege.  the  attacking  army,  if  possible,  anr- 
mnded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace,  xiii,  43),  and  drew 
ibogt  ila  line  of  circamralUtion  (pT^.dqyel:',  3  Kings 
UT,  1),  wblcb  waa  marked  by  a  breastwork  of  earth 
(njap,  maillak',  laa.  liU,  10;  nbbb,  toUak',  Eiek. 
ia,tI\Vi^;  comp.  Job  xix,  !!),£»  the  double  por- 
ime  of  preventing  the  eacape  of  the  besieged  and  of 
{initecting  the  besle^ra  from  their  sallies.  But  there 
m  aot  to  much  need  of  a  formul  inlrencbment,  as  | 
l<iu  few  instancrs  occur  in  which  enga^ments  were 
fDCKht  b  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  I 
ttit  sttack  waa  made  at  night.  Gidean'e  expedition  \ 
ifiiDst  the  Midiiinite*  took  place  In  the  early  morning 
{Jud^  vii,  19),  the  time  aelecled  hy  Saul  for'hia  atUck 
ujun  Nahasb  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by  David  fnr  sur- 
priiiBg  the  Amalekitea  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ;  comp.  Judg.  | 
ii,  I3>  To  guard  against  these  night  attacks,  senll- 
»1i  (S'^r^S,  ikoatrim')  were  posted  (Jadg.  vii,  20 ; 
1  Hsfc.  lii,  27)  round  the  camp,  and  the  neglect  of  ; 
lliii  precaution  by  Zelwh  and  Zalmnnna  probably  led 
Id  their  capture  by  Gideon  and  the  ultioule  defeat  of 
ttaiianny(Judg.  vii,  19).  i 

The  valley  which  aepirated  the  hostile  camps  was  . 
(naaally  selected  aa  the  fighting  ground  fpi'^,  tadch',  I 
"[beb*ltle-field,"I5am.ir,S;  xl*,  l&i  2Sam.  xviii,  j 
S).  B|iDii  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence  the  ! 
vilL^  of  Palestine  ha*e  played  so  conspicuoun  a  part 
in  itthiMoty  (Jush.Tui,  13;  Jadg.  vi,  33;  2  Sam.  v,  '■ 
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23  i  TJU,  18,  etc).  When  the  fighting  men  want  forth 
la  the  plaoa  otmanbaling  (rrs'i;^,  naaratat',  1  Sam. 
xvli,SO),a  detachment  waa  iJft  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii,  S2 ;  xxx,  24).  The  beasta 
of  harden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs  (:! 
Kings  vii,  10;  2ech.xiv,15). 

The  risnp,  macliamtk',  or  morable  encampment,  b 
distinguished  from  the  3S^,  mabOai',  or  3^X3,  neliib' 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  14  ;  I  Chrln.  li,  16),  which  appean  to 
have  been  a  standing  camp,  like  those  which  Jshoaha. 
phat  ealablished  throughout  Judah  (2  Cbron.  xvii,  2), 
or  an  advanced  post  in  an  enemy'a  country  (I  SBm.xilJ, 
IT;  2  Sam.  viii,  G),  from  which  skirminhlng  parties 
made  I  heir  predatory  excursions  and  ravaged  the  crop*. 
It  wad  in  resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Sluun- 
mab  won  himsetf  a  name  among  David's  beroei  (2 
Sam.  xiiii.lS).  Uaekantk  is  atilJ  farther  diatingnisb- 
ed  from  "iXD::,  mibfar',  "  a  fortreaa"  or  "  walled 
town"(Nom:xiii,J9). 

Campa  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name  of 
tlie  place  where  they  were  aitoated,  a«  among  our- 
selTefl(comp.CiM(er,  etc.,(W>m  the  Lot.  cnslro).  M&. 
baneh-Dan  (Jud^.  xiii,  25)  was  so  cnlled  from  the  en- 

Tbe  mure  important  campa  at  Gilgal  (Joah.  v,  10;'  ix, 
6)  and  Sbilob  (Josh,  xviii,  9 ;  Judg.  xii,  12,  ]y)  left  no 
such  impress;  the  military  traditions  of  these  places 
were  eclipsed  iiy  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religlooa 
asauciations  which  surrounded  them.  (See  Ker  Por- 
ter, TiaiwiitB/'erBd,  ii,  147  —  "■  ■ 
I'Je  ami  EncaapmeU  of  A . 
Tim*.  Lond.  IBM.) 

Among  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  "  the  field  encamp- 
ment waa  either  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
principal  entrance  in  one  of  the  faces,  and  near  the 
centre  was  the  general's  tent  and  those  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  The  generara  tent  waa  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  rampart  or  fosse  inclosing  two 

probably  of  the  next  in  command,  or  of  the  officers  on 
the  Stan*;  and  the  guards  slept  or  watchnl  in  the  open 
pitched  outsi '     ' 
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tarB  of  the  gods,  or  whatever  related  to  religioiis  mat- 
ters, the  standards,  and  the  militaiy  chest,  were  kept ; 
and  the  sacred  emblems  were  deposited  beneath  a  can- 
opy within  an  inclosare  similar  to  that  of  the  general's 
tent"  (Wilkinson,  i,  409,  abridgm.). 

Enchantment  stands  in  the  Anth.Vers.  as  the 
representative  of  several  Heb.  words :  usually  some 
form  of  i:?n3,  nackash'  (2  Kings  xvii,  17 ;  xxi,  6 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,6 ;  Lev.  xix,  26 ;  Dent,  xvili,  10 ;  Nam. 
xxiii,  23 ;  xxiv,  1),  literally  to  wkitper  a  spell,  hence 
to  practice  divincUion  in  general ;  ^n^,  lachaak'  (Ec- 
cles.  X,  11),  of  cognate  form  and  signification,  especial- 
ly incafUaiion;  I3!)7,  htt^  literally  to  mn^  up,  hence  to 
use  ma^  arts  (Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viu,  7,  18);  "i??, 
anan\  literally  to  cover  with  a  cloud,  hence  to  practice 
Moroery  (Jet.  xxvii,  9) ;  and  '^^n,  chabar\  to  bind^  i.  e. 
with  a  spell,  to  charm  (lea.  xlvii,  9, 12).  The  follow- 
in^;  are  the  specific  forms  which  the  black  art  assumed 
among  the  Hebrews.    See  also  Amulet;  Divination. 

1.  D'^ob,  latim\  or  d'^ianb,  lthailm\  Exod.  vii,  11, 
22;  viii,  7;  Sept.  ^pfiaKiai  (Grotius  compares  the 
word  with  the  Greek  Atrai) ;  secret  arts,  from  13^7,  to 

cover ;  though  others  incorrectly  connect  it  with  isnb, 
a  jLane,  or  the  glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though 
it  implied  a  sort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  de- 
ceives spectators.  Several  versions  render  the  word 
by  *'  whisperings,**  insuwrraiiones^  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  more  general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scientific 
character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  chartwnmim  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh.     See  Magician. 

2.  D*^p^3,  he»haphimf ;  Sept.  ^pfiaKtiatf  ^dpfjiOKa 
(2  Kings  ix,  22;  Mic.  v,  12;  Nah.  iii,  4)  ;  Vulg.  vene- 
Jkia^  maieficia;  *'  malefics  artes,"  ''praestigiaj,"  **mut^ 
tered  spells.*'  Hence  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by 
itraot^aiy  incantations^  as  in  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12.  The  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  certain  formulie  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmna  to  evoke 
the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Satumal.  iii, 
9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (Jd.\  others  to  raise 
the  dead  (Maimon.  De  Idol,  xi,  15 ;  Senec.  (Kd'p.  547), 
or  bind  the  gods  (dfafioi  Qiujv)  and  men  (iEsch.  Fur. 
S31),  and  even  influence  the  heavenly  bodies  (Ovid, 
3fft.  vii,  207  sq. ;  xii,  263;  "Te  quoque  Luna  traho,*' 
Virg.  Eel.  viii ;  yF.n.  iv,  489  •  Hor.  £pod.  v,  4o).  They 
were  a  recognised  p<)rt  of  ancient  medicine,  even 
among  the  Jews,  who  rcj^ardcd  certain  sentences  of 
the  law  as  efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used 
them  as  one  of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy 
(Pind.  Pyfk.  iii,  8,  9 ;  Soph.  Aj.  682),  especially  in  ob- 
stetrics (Plat.  Thecpt.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases  (Ga- 
len,/?«  Sanitai.tumdd^  i,  8).  Homer  mentions  then- 
as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  (Od.  xix,  456),  and 
Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  disjointed  limb  {De 
Re  Bust.  160;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii,  2).  The  be- 
lief in  charms  is  still  all  but  universal  in  uncivilized 
nations ;  see  Lane's  Modem  Egypt,  i,  300, 306,  etc. ;  ii, 
177,  etc. ;  Beeckman's  Voyage  to  Borneo^  ch.  ii ;  Merol- 
ler's  Congo  (in  Pinkerton's  Voyagett^  xvi,  p.  221,  273) ; 
Hue's  Cfuna,  i,  223 ;  ii,  326 ;  Taylor's  Netr  Zealrmd,  and 
Livingstone's  Afrca,  passim,  etc. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  efficacious 
among  the  uneducated.     See  Incantation. 

8.  D'^rnb,  lechashim'  (Eccl.  x,  11),  Sept.  ypi9vpuTfi6Q, 
is  especially  used  of  the  charminir  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii, 
17  (comp.  Psa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Ecclus.  xii,13;  Eccl.  x,  11;  Lu- 
can,ix,891 — a  parallel  to  "cantando  rumpituranguis," 
and  **  Vipereas  rnmpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov. 
Melam.  1.  c).  Maimonides  (De  Idol,  xi,  2)  expressly 
defines  an  enchanter  as  one  '*who  uses  strange  and 
meaningless  words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly 
of  the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
utter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do 


no  harm"  (Carpzov,  Armot,  in  Godtcynum^  iv,  11).  An 
account  of  the  Marsi,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  is  given 
by  Augustine  (ad  Gen.  ix,  28),  and  of  the  Psylll  by  Ar- 
nobiua  (ad  Nat.  ii,  82) ;  and  they  are  alluded  to  by  a 
host  of  other  authorities  (Pliny,  vii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  iEli- 
an,  ^.  ii .  i,  57 ;  Vh-g.  ^n.  vii,  750 ;  SU.  Ital.  viii«  495. 
They  were  called  'O^io^iioicrac).  The  secret  is  still 
understood  in  the  East  (Lane,  ii,  106).     See  Charm. 

4.  The  word  D"^dn3,  tuechashim' ,  is  used  of  the  en- 
chantments  sought  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv,  1).  It 
properly  alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has  a 
general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens  (Sept. 
lie  tTuvapnjfriv  rote  oliavolq).     See  Soothbayeb. 

5.  "^Sn,  chefber,  is  used  for  magic  (Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12). 
It  means  generally  the  process  of  acquiring  power  over 
some  distant  object  or  person;  but  this  word  seems 
also  to  have  been  sometimes  used  expressly  of  serpent 
charmers,  for  R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  on  Dent,  xvii,  11,  defines 

the  *^!in  "i^in  to  be  one  **  who  congregates  serpents 
and  scorpions  into  one  place."     See  Magic. 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was  strict- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 
etc.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  almost  impossi- 
ble (2  Kin^s  xvii,  17 ;'  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6),  and  we  find 
it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era  (Acts  xiii,  6, 8 ; 
viii,  9,  11,  yor]Tda\  Gal.  v,  20;  Rev.  ix,  21).  Sea 
Witchcraft. 

The  chief  **sacramenta  dasmoniaca"  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  citcle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  etc.  The  fancy  of  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  /.  c. ;  Shakspeare's  Madtetk^  Act 
iv,  1 ;  Kirke  White's  GondoUne ;  Southej's  Cvrse  of 
KehamOf  cant,  iv,  etc.).     See  Sorcbby. 

Encinaa.    See  Enzinas. 

ZSncolpium.     See  Reliquary. 

EncratiteB  (£yicparE7c»  'Eyjcpariraf,  Continentfs)^ 
a  name  given  by  several  Church  fathers  (Ireneus, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret) 
to  a  particular  Gnostic  sect,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  modern  Church  historians  (Neander, 
Hase),  either  designates  collectively  several  Gnostic 
sects,  or,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  Gnostic  asceticism 
in  the  ancient  Church.  The  Encratites  condemned 
marriage,  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh  or  drinking  of 
wine,  and  used  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  water  instead  of  wine,  on  which  account  they 
were  called  vipoTragaardTai^  aquarU.  They  were, 
in  general,  representatives  of  the  Gnostic  asceticism 
1  ased  u])on  the  principle  of  Dualism,  in  opposition  to 
the  asceticism  of  the  Ebionites,  Montanists,  and  oth- 
ers which  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  fathers  who  rej^arded  the  Encratites  as  one 
sect  of  Gnostics,  called  Tatian  (q.  v.)  its  founder;  but 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  Encratites  before  Tatian, 
and  that  subsequently  there  were  Encratites  who  in 
some  points  differed  from  Tatian.  Prominent  men 
among  the  Encratites  were,  besides  Tatian,  Satumi- 
nus,  Marcion,  Julianus,  Cassinnus,  and  Severus,  who  is 
called  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect,  the  Severians, 
and  made  himself  known  as  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
apostle  Paul  and  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  In  the  12th 
century  the  name  of  the  Encratites  was  used.  to<rether 
with  the  names  of  several  other  ancient  heresies,  to 
designate  and  condemn  the  Botromiles.  See  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  29 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  (N.  Y.  8  vols.)  i, 
149,  282  ;  Mosheim,  Comment,  i,  482 ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist. 
p.  64,  83;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy^  p.  42;  Lardner, 
Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  ii,  148  sq. ;  Schafl',  Ch.  ffisi.  i, 
246 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyJcl.  iv,  67 ;  Wctzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirch.'Le4e.  iii,  575.     See  Saccophori  ;  Tatian. 

Encyclica,  Encyclical  Letters  (from  the  Gr. 
iyKVK\ioCi  letters  which  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  a 
certain  number  of  men — litercB  encycUca^  Uterte  drcu- 
lares\  iu  the  ancient  Church,  letters  sent  by  bishops  to 
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all  the  cfaardies  of  a  paitlcolAr  circuit.  At  present 
the  name  is  exclusively  used  for  letters  addressed  by 
the  Fope  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
vorid.  In  the  encyclicals  the  Pope  lays  down  his 
views  of  the  general  wants  of  the  Church,  or  of  some 
prevailing  demands  and  sentiments ;  he  warns  against 
dangerous  morements  within  the  Church,  as  well  as 
against  dangers  threatening  the  Church  from  abroad. 
He  nrges  the  bishops  to  be  watchful,  and  points  to  the 
proper  antidotes  for  existing  evils.  Among  modem 
encyclicals,  none  attracted  greater  attention  than  thut 
issotd  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  Dec.,  1864,  against  modem 
civilisation.— Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kireken-Lexikon^  vi, 
540.    See  LmcBLaE  Enctclicjb. 

Sncydopedia  of  Theology,  a  branch  of  theo- 
logical science  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Its 
aims  are  to  ftimish  (1)  a  sketch  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  theology  in  their  organic  connection  and  relations 
with  each  other ;  showing  the  fitness  of  the  various 
branches  to  theological  science  as  a  whole,  and  the 
reladye  importance  of  these  branches ;  and  (2)  a  plan 
of  theolo^dcal  study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the 
topic)  should  be  taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best 
methods  of  study  and  necessary  books  and  helps  of 
all  kinds.  This  second  branch,  including  the  practical 
application  of  encyclopedia,  is  generally  called  Meth- 
odology, and  the  whole  science  taken  together  is  called 
by  the  double  name  Encyclopedia  and  Meihodoloffy. 
Of  these.  Encyclopedia  is  the  objective  side,  the  out- 
line of  the  science  itself;  Methodology  is  the  subjective 
tide,  having  reference  to  the  work  of  the  student  of  the 
science. 

I.  Htttoty  of  tke  Sdenee.  -~  In  fbrm,  this  branch 
of  science  is  modem.  When  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence was  hi  its  in&ncy,  theological  enc^-clopedia  as 
science  was  impossible.  But  at  an  early  period 
helps  for  students  were  prepared.  Such  were  the 
treatise  by  Chrysostom,  De  Sacerdotio^  the  De  officiu 
mrngtromm  of  Ambroeiuff,  De  dodrina  (kriaiiama  of  Au- 
gustine, and  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  latter,  De 
duciplina  tekolarktm^  attributed  to  Boethius  (f  525),  Imt 
probably  written  after  his  time.  Cassiodorus  (f  562) 
wrote  De  InatUfttione  D*vmarum  LUerarum^  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  profitable  study  of  Scripture,  for  the  use  of 
monks.  In  the  7th  century  Isidor  of  Seville  wrote  a 
Urger  work,  a  kind  of  general  encyclopedia,  wherein 
be  also  treats  of  theologi^  Origmum  tive  Etymologiarum 
Hhr.xx^hat  it  is  more  in  the  shape  of  pastoral  theolo- 
gy, as  is  the  />e  inti^tutione  clericorum  of  Rabanus  Mau- 
ns  in  the  9th  century.  The  latter  contains,  however 
(rtA.  iii),  a  sketch  of  the  different  branches  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  minister.  The  Didatcalum  {entdUio 
dHatcaBed)  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (f  1141)  comes  nearer 
to  the  character  of  a  theological  encyclopedia — its  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  books  treating  on  the  preparator}'  studies, 
and  the  othen,  4th  to  6th,  on  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
tare  and  the  study  of  the  fathers  (Liebner,  I/uffo  v.  St. 
Vktor^  p.  96).  In  the  13th  century,  Vincent  of  Beau- 
nis  (t  12&4),  in  his  Speculum  doctrinale^  gave  a  scien- 
tific expodtion  of  several  subjects,  including  theology. 
After  these  we  find  the  writings  of  Nicolas  of  Cl^ 
nunges  (De  thtd'o  theologico^  d'Achery,  i,  473),  and  Jean 
riiarlierGerson  {De  rffonnatione  theolofjur,  and  EpUto- 
U  dueg  ad  gtadetUea  CoUeffU  Naxarrm  Pminenns^  quid  et 
qwHkr  ttmdere  dtheai  novtu  theologia  auditor). 

Bat  the  real  origin  of  theological  encyclopedia  is  to 
be  found  in  the  time  when  the  Reformation,  in  the 
1^  century,  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  scholas- 
tic divinity,  brought  in  a  new  era  for  science,  particu- 
larly for  theology.  Erasmus  first  led  the  way  in  the 
oew  direction  by  his  Ratio  s.  meihoduM  compendia  per- 
tmm^  ad  vrram  theologiam  (1519-1522),  giving  to 
theological  studies  a  solid  philosophical  foundation, 
pmmoting  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  requiring 
from  the  theologian  a  knowledge  of  natural  sciences. 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  we  first  find  Melancthon  giv- 
ing a  shout  guide  to  theological  studies  in  his  Brevis 


ratio  discenda  ThechgicB  (0pp.,  Bas.  1541,  iii,  2g7). 
This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  his  pupil,  Theobald 
Thamer,  i4(/A</rtottb  ad  thwlogia  studium  in  academui 
Marimrgensiy  1543.  After  these  we  find  the  Oratio  de 
studio  theol.  recte  inchoando,  1577,  and  Rtguke  ttudiO' 
rum  ten  de  ratione  diacendi  in  pracipuia  artibus  recte 
kutituenda  (Lips.  1565),  both  by  David  Chytraus ;  the 
Congilium  de  theoloffia  studio  recte  constituendo  (Nuremb. 
1565),  by  Hieronymus  Weller,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Luther;  the  systematic  Methodus  studii  theologiii pub^ 
lids  pralectioti^us  in  academia  Jenensi  a.  1617  exposUa 
(1620, 1622, 1654),  by  John  Gerhard ;  as  also  the  'Aorks 
of  Jacob  Andreas,  De  Stud,  Sacr,  lAtt.  (Lips.  1567) ; 
Nicholas  Selnecker  (Xotatio  de  Stud,  Theitlogice  (Lips. 
1579) ;  and  Abr.  Calov  {fsagoge  ad  Theohgiam).  First 
in  the  list  of  encyclopedic  works  of  the  Hrfirmed 
Church  stands  Bullinger's  Ratio  studii  theolagici^  and 
the  latter  part  of  Conrad  Gressner's  Pandectarum  uni' 
versaUum  Uber  ultimus.  But  more  in^portant  than  ei- 
ther of  those  is  the  work  of  Andreas  Gerhard  of  Tpern 
(Ilyperius),  professor  ut  Marburg  (f  15G4),  Theologua^ 
aeu  de  ratione  studii  ikednffUi  (Basel,  1572,  1582),  in 
which  we  find  a  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  matter 
of  the  Enrycltjpedia,  dividing  it  into  different  depart- 
ment«,  exegetical,  dogmatical,  historical,  and  practical, 
thoui^b  the  exact  limits  of  each  were  not  yet  well  de- 
fined. The  writers  on  dogmatics  often  prefixed  an  en- 
cyclopedic essay  to  their  works,  as  did  J.  H.  Alsted 
in  his  Methodus  sacrosancta  Theoligia  (Hanov.  1623), 
which  contains  two  prefatory  books  on  the  study  of 
theolo^.  From  the  school  of  Saumur  came  Stepli. 
Gaussin's  Dissertaiiowts  de  studii  theoloffici  ratione,  etc. 
(1678,  6th  ed.,  by  Rambach,  Hal.  1726).  Calixtus  (f 
1656)  wrote  a  copious  Apparatus  Theol  gicus  (Helmst, 
edited  by  his  son,  1661) ;  and  Spener  (f  1705)  gave 
acute  advice  and  discriminations  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  term  encyclopedia,  in  its  present  meaning,  we 
find  for  the  first  time  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Re^ 
formed  theologian  S.Mur8inna,/Vini«e  Unea  Encyclo- 
VMHiM  THEOLOOiCiR  (Hal.  Magd.  1764 ;  2d  ed.  1794). 
But  this,  like  all  the  works  heretofore  mentioned,  has 
now  only  a  historical  interest.  Herder's  Briffe  u,  d. 
Studium  d,  Theologie  (1785,  4  vols»)  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  now  of  value  in  this  field.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  theological  encyclopedia  was  inaugurated  by 
Schleiermacher  in  his  DarsteHung  d.  theologischen  StU" 
diums  z.  Behufe  einJeitender  Vorlegungen  (Berlin,  1811) ; 
but  the  full  effect  of  the  book  was  not  felt  until  its  2d 
edition  appeared  in  1830,  although  Bertholdt  {Thed. 
Wissenscha/ishmde,  Erlangen,  1821,  2  vol?.),  Francke 
(Theol.  EncydopfEdif^  1810),  and  Dana  (Encyclopndie 
und  Methodologies  Wein.  1832)  had  l>een  stimulated  and 
guided  by  Schleiermachcr*s  remarkable  sketch.  The 
powerful  grasp  of  the  whole  science,  and  the  lumi- 
nous statement  of  the  relations  of  all  the  parts,  given 
by  Schleiermacher,  give  his  Darstellung  the  foremost 
place  in  this  branch  of  science.  (There  is  an  English 
translation  by  Farrar,  not  verj'  well  done,  under  the 
title  Brit/  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theology,  Edinb. 
1850, 12mo).  Its  practical  fault  lies  in  the  divisions 
made  of  the  whole  science  (see  below).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hagenbach*s  Encyclopcedie  u.  Methodologie 
d.  Theol.  WissenachaJUn  (Leips.  1833,  8vo),  a  work  of 
great  practical  value,  which  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  most  useful  manual  on  the  subject  (7th 
edition,  Leips.  1864,  8vo).  The  Encyclopadie  d.  theol, 
WissenschajUn  of  K.  Rosenkranz  (Halle,  1845)  is  thor- 
oughly speculative  and  Hegelian.  Harless's  Enry- 
d^Hidie  u.  Methodologie  (Numb.  1837)  is  a  Lutheran 
work,  and  is  really  valuable  for  its  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  tbeolofn*  and  for  its  copious  liter- 
ature. The  Anleitung  z.  Studium  d.  christl.  Theologie 
of  Lobegott  Lange  (Jena,  1841)  advocates  Biblical  ra- 
tionalism. Pelt's  Theologische  Encyclopadie  (Hamb. 
1843,  8vo)  follows  Schleiermacher's  method  closely, 
but  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  work,  careful  in  state- 
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ment,  broad  in  range,  and  accnrate  in  literature.  Hol- 
land has  produced  a  valuable  compendium  in  Clarisse, 
EncyclopaditB  TheohguxB  Epitome  (2d  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1835,  8vo),  which  hus  a  copious  literature,  especially 
full  in  reference  to  English  books,  a  matter  in  which 
the  German  writers  on  the  silbjcct  are  all  signally  de- 
ficient. 

Among  Roman  Catholic  books  in  this  field  are  to 
be  mentioned  Possevinus,  BibUotheca  aelecta  de  ratione 
ttudiorum  (Colon.  1607) ;  Ellies  du  Pin,  MHhode  pour 
Hiidier  la  th^ologie  (1716),  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  18th  century,  Denina  (1758),  Gerbert 
(1764),  Braun  (1777),  Brandroeier  (1783),  and  special- 
ly Oberthtlr,  labored  in  this  Held.  The  inflnence  of 
the  jater  Protestant  writers  is  manifest  in  such  works 
OS  Drey,  Kune  Einl.  in  das  Stud,  d,  Theoljgie  (Tttbing. 
1819);  Klee,  Encyklopcadie  (Mainz,  1832);  Standen- 
maier,  Encydopadie  der  theol,  Wigsenschap^^  als  Sy^tm 
d.  fffsammten  Thedcffie  (Mentz,  1884-1840) ;  Gengler, 
D.  Ideate  d,  Wtuentchaft,  o,  d.  Encydopadie  d,  Theologie 
(Bamb.  18d4);  Buchner,\&ic.  ti.  Method.  (Sulzb.  1887); 
A.  von  Sieger,  De  natura  fidei  et  methodtt  thedogia  ad 
ecdetia  ccUhoScm  Theologoe  (Monast.  1839). 

No  book  properly  to  be  called  Encyclopedia  of  The- 
ology has  appeared  in  English,  and  no  book  is  more 
needed,  as  the  English  theological  literature  is  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  Germans.  (We  are  glad  to 
see«  as  this  article  goes  to  press,  1868,  an  Encyclopedia 
and  Methodology  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Smith.)  But  there  are  many  excellent  remarks 
in  English  books  of  pastoral  theology  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  some  special  treatises  which  deserve 
notice.  Among  them  are  Dodwell,  Advice  on  Theo- 
logical Studies  (Lond.  1691) ;  Bennet,  Directions  for 
Studying  (Lond.  1727,  8d  edit.  8vo) ;  Cotton  Mather, 
Manuductio  in  Ministerium  (Boston,  1726,  12mo ;  re- 
published, with  additions,  a^  Mather's  Student  and 
Preacher,  by  Ryland  (Loud.  1781);  Mason,  Student 
and  Pastor  (Lond.  1755) ;  Marsh,  Course  o/ Lectures  on 
Divinity  (Cambridge,  1809,  8vo),  which  gives  good 
practical  hints,  and  also  attempts  an  encyclnptedic 
outline ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  (Works,  Lond.*18S0,  216 
sq.);  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student  (Lond.  4th  edit. 
1844),  contains  much  information  and  good  advice, 
but  is  destitute  of  sclentiBc  form  or  spirit.  There  are 
many  compends,  such  as  Preston's  Theological  Man- 
ual (1850),  Smith's  Compendium  (1836),  etc.,  which  are 
superficial  sketches  of  theology,  designed  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  cramming  rather  than  in  thorough  work. 
Many  good  hints  are  given  in  books  of  pastoral  the- 
ologj-,  for  which  see  Practical  Theology.  There 
is  a  good  list  of  books  in  Lowndes's  British  Librarian^ 
p.  813  sq. 

n.  Method  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Method- 
ology.— 1.  Some  writers  hold  that  encyclopaedia  should 
l)e  treated  entirely  apart  from  methodology :  so  Kien- 
len,  Encyclopedic  (Strasb.  1842),  confines  the  former  to 
the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  several  branch- 
.es  of  theology  to  the  science  as  a  whole;  making 
methodology  a  separate  work,  aiming,  not  to  set  forth 
the  science  at  all,  but  to  show  how  it  should  be  studied. 
This  view  is  correct,  if  encyclopedia  be  taken  in  ite 
broadest  sense,  as  not  merely  an  introductory  science, 
taking  the  beginner  by  tlie  hand  at  the  portals  of  the- 
ologj',  and  showing  him  the  way  to  enter,  and  the  plan 
of  the  edifice,  but  also  as  forming  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  of  study,  in  which  all  the  branches  are  exhibit- 
ed in  their  natural  relations  to  the  central  trunk.  But 
in  view  of  practical  use,  most  of  the  recent  writers 
blend  methodology  with  encyclopedia  in  one  connect- 
ed whole. 

2.  We  give  here  the  methods  of  the  chief  writers  on 
•  the  subject.  (1.)  Schleiermacher  (§  31)  divides  theol- 
ogy as  science  into  threo  branches,  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical.  Philosophical  theology  Includes, 
1.  Apologetics ;  2.  Polemics.  Historical  theology  in- 
cludes, 1.  Ezegetics,  or  the  knowledge  of  primitive 


Christianity ;  2.  Church  history,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  earthly  career  of  Christianity;  3.  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  of  Christianity  (a)  as  to  doctrine 
(Dogmatic  theology),  (V)  as  to  social  condition  and 
extension  (Ecclesiastical  statistics).     Practical  theol- 
ogy  includes,  1.  Church  service  (Liturgy.  Worship^ 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care) ;   2.  Church  government. 
(2.)  Hagenbach  adopts  the  old  and  useful  division  of 
theology  into  four  parts,  Exegetical,  Historical,  S^^^s- 
tematic,  and  Practical.     Exegetical  theology  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  as  the  primary  source 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  record  of  the  original 
facts  of  Christianity.     This  knowledge  presumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
requires  also  an  apparatus  (1)  of  criticism ;  (2)  of  his- 
tory, viz.  archajology,  geography,  etc. ;  (8)  of  interpre- 
tation (Hermeneutics).     Historical  theology  include 
Bible-history  of  Old  and  New  Test,  Biblical  theology, 
Church  history.  Doctrine  history,  Patristics,  Symbol- 
ics, Archaeology,  Statistics.     Sy^ema^  theology  in- 
cludes Dogmatics,  Apologetics,  Polemics,  and  Ethics. 
Pmctical  theology   embraces   Catechetics,  Worship, 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care.  Church  government. — Pelt 
gives  a  very  complete  outline  (founded  on  Schleier- 
macher's)  in  his  Eneycloptedie  (1843,  8vo),  which  he 
modifies  somewhat  in  his  article  Theologie,  in  Herzog's 
BMl-Encyklopadie,  xv,  748  (compare  also  his  article  in 
Studien  u.Kritiken,  1849,  p.  27).— Godet  (Bulkfin  The- 
oiogique,  Paris,  1863,  art  i)  divides  theology  into,  1. 
Speculative,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation ;  2.  Prac- 
tical, or  the  art  of  saving  men.     Under  the  first  he 
classes  Exegetical,  Systematic,  and  Historical  theolo- 
gy; under  the  second.  Ecclesiastical  economy.  Mis- 
sions, Apologetics  (compare  a  criticism  on  this  outline 
by  Pronier,  in  the  same  Journal,  May,  1868,  p.  76  sq.). 
Thomas  (BuUet.  Thiol.  Sept.  1865)  proposes  to  arrange 
as  follows :  1.  Apologetics  (historical  and  philosophic- 
al) ;  2.  Historical  theology  (Biblical  sciences,  Church 
history.  Statistics) ;  3.  S3'stematic  theolog}*  (Dogmat- 
ics, Polemics,  Speculative  theology) ;  4.  Practical  the- 
ology (the  individual,  the  family,  the  nation,  civiliza- 
tion, the  Church,  (a)  as  to  its  base,  (fr)  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, (e)  as  to  its  active  working. — Dr.  W.  F.  War- 
ren, of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  givea  a  philo- 
sophical but  luminous  outline  in  Johrbucherf.  Deut§ehe 
Theokfgie,  1867,  p.  318,  as  follows :  1.  The  Church,  in  lU 
origin  in  time  (History  of  the  sacred  writings ;  Bibli- 
cal  doctrines :  Mosaic,  Jewish,  and  New  Test. ;  Bibli- 
cal Church  histor}' ;   auxiliary  sciences :  philology, 
archffiolog}',   peograpby,  chronology,  etc.).      2.  ITie 
Church  in  its  development  in  time  (Literature,  His- 
tory' of  doctrines.  System  of  Christian  doctrines.  Church 
history*.  Church  economy,  auxiliary  sciences,  with  Po- 
lemics as  a  concluding  discipline).     8.  The  Church  in 
its  consummation  (the  scientific  exposition  of  what 
the  Word  of  God  tells  us  concerning  the  future  devel- 
opment and  final  consummation  of  the  Church).     In  a 
note  to  Dr.  Warren's  article  (p.  821),  Dr.  Wagenmann 
gives  another  outline,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Uteratttre. — Besides -the  authors  already  cited,  see 
Tholuck's  Lectures  on  Encyclopedia^  translated  in  the 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i ;  Biblical  Repository,  edited  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  i,  613 ;  iv,  127 ;  Zyro,  in  Stwiien  tt,  Kri- 
ihen,  1837,  p.  689  sq. ;  Shedd,  Esisays,  Essay  i,  on  Meth- 
od and  Influence  of  Theological  Studies;  Vincent,  Du 
Protestantime  en  France,  i,  814  sq.  (Paris,  1860, 12mo) ; 
Credner,  Preface  to  Kitto^s  Cychpadia, 

Encyclopedia,  French,  and  the  Enctcxx>pb- 
DiSTS.  The  Df'ctionnaire  Encyckpedigue  was  a  publi- 
cation of  the  18th  centur}',  which  exerted  a  great  infiin- 
ence  not  merely  on  general  science  and  literature,  but 
also  on  theology  and  religion.  Its  fnU  title  is  JSney- 
chpedie  ou  Diciionnaire  raisowni  des  Sciences,  dest  A  rts, 
et  des  Metiers,  par  une  sodHi  de  gens  de  Lettre*  ;  n»is  as 
ordrt  etpublie  par  Diderot  ;  et  guant  a  la  partie  idaOki^ 
matiquepar  D'Alembert  (Par.  and  Amst.  1751-80,  35 
vols.  fol.).    This  great  work  was  projected  by  Diderot 
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(q.T.X  and  carried  throogh,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties, 
chiefly  by  liis  indomitable  indnstry  and  perseverance. 
The  ouune  of  D^Alembert  (q.  ▼.)  added  lustre  to  the  pub- 
lication ;  and  these  two  called  to  their  aid  all  the  scepti- 
cal and  free-thinking  talent  of  France.    A  great  aim  of 
the  Encyclopedists  was  to  establish  what  they  called 
philosophy  instead  of  religion ;  and  the  higher  intellect 
of  France  seemed  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  views,  social,  moral,  and  political.     The  Enrydo- 
f&Ua  was  a  product  of  the  same  causes  which  gener- 
ated the  Kevolution,  but  the  publication  itself  doubt- 
less greatly  hastened  the  catastrophe.    It  was  only 
one  stage  in  the  development  of  that  one-sided  realism 
which  commenced  with  Locke ;  expanded  into  the  dfr* 
ism  of  England ;  and,  crossing  over  to  France,  found 
a  powerful  advocate  in  Condillac     The  progress  of 
this  development  was  very  rapid.     Among  the  Ency- 
clopedists a  single  lifetime  produced  startling  changes. 
Diderot,  the  editor  and  leading  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  Encydapedi(L,  **  was  at  first  only  a  doubter,  next 
he  became  a  deist,  lastly  an  atheist.     In  the  first 
stage  he  only  translated  English  works,  and  even 
condemned  some  of  the  English  deists.     His  views 
seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  probabh'  under  the 
influence  of  Voltaire's  writings  and  of  the  infidel 
books  smuggled  into  France,  and  he  thenceforth  as- 
inmed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  positive  disbelief. 
Diderot's  atheism  is  a  still  farther  development  of  his 
unbelief.     It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his  writings,  and 
presents  no  subject  of  interest  to  us,  save  that  it  seeks 
to  invalidate  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God 
drawn  from  final  causes'*  (Farrar,  Critical  Hittary  of 
Frw  Thought,  p.  179).    D'Alembeit,  the  scientific  edi- 
tor of  the  Encyclopedia^  was  the  ^author  of  the  cele- 
brated Ducows  Preliminaire  des  EdUeurt,  which  was 
issued  in  separate  form,  and  became  a  text-book  of 
ittfldelity  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England. 
D'Alembert's  reputation  in  the  department  of  science 
was  very  great  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
and  he  gave  to  the  Encyclopedia  its  high  scientific 
character  and  value.     (See  Alembert,  d\)     There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Encyclo- 
pedia proper  really  was  issued  in  the  interests  of  athe- 
ism.   Hany  of  the  articles  are  entirely  Christian  in 
their  tone  and  spirit.     Others  are  as  decidedly  atheis- 
tic, while  the  DUcourt  Pr^Uminaire  can  hardly  be  call- 
ed doubtful  as  to  its  character  and  aims.     The  true 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  Encyclopedists  endeavored 
clattdeslinely  to  accomplish  what  more  honest  infidels 
had  long  attempted  openly.    They  endeavored  to  un- 
dermine both  religion  and  the  state,  while  seeming  to 
be  in  favor  of  them.    Voltaire  doubtless  stands  at  the 
bead  of  the  coterie  which  furnished  the  articles  for  the 
Encyclopedia,  although  he  wrote  little  for  it  himself. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  the  educator  of  the 
Encyclopedists.    His  principles  are  too  well  known  to 
need  statement.  Hel^tius  derived  his  philosophy  from 
Locke.     **  He  was  the  moralist  of  the  sensational  phi- 
losophy, one  who  applied  the  philosophy  of  Condillac 
to  morals.     His  philosophy,  is  expressed  in  two  works : 
the  one  on  the  spirit,  the  other  on  man ;  the  former  a 
theoretical  view  of  human  nature,  the  latter  a  prac- 
tical view  of  education  and  society.    His  primary  po- 
ntion  ia,  that  man  owes  all  his  superiority  over  ani- 
mals to  the  superior  organization  of  his  body.     Pleas- 
ure is  the  only  good,  and  self-interest  the  true  ground 
of  morals,  and  the  frame- work  of  individual  and  politi- 
cal right"  (Farrar,  History  of  free  Thought,  p.  180). 
Next  come  the  authors  of  the  Sydeme  de  la  Nature,  a 
work  issued  by  the  encyclopedists.     It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  baron  d*Holbach,  his  tutor  Lagrange,  Di- 
derot, Grimm,  Helvetius,  and  Robinet.    It  was  doubt- 
less a  joint  woriE,  and  expressed  the  views  of  all  these 
men,  or  was  a  compromise  creed  to  which  they  could 
an  subscribe,  for  they  held  widely  diflferent  opinions  in 
other  respects.    The  great  object  of  the  Syatem  ofNa- 
tere  was  to  banish  God  from  the  universe.    It  is  de- 


voted to  the  boldest  materialism.  '*  There  is,  In  fact, 
nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  says  this  book.  Both 
are  inseparably  connected.  If  matter  is  at  rest,  it  is 
only  because  hindered  in  motion,  for  in  its  essence  it  is 
not  a  dead  mass"  (Schwegler,  Uii^>ry  of  Philowphy'), 
The  first  part  of  this  work  undertakes  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  mind ;  the  second  part  is  directed 
against  religion.  This  Syatem  of  Nature  was  the  bold- 
est achievement  of  infidelity,  a  work  which  even  Vol- 
taire pronounced  "illogical  in  its  deductions,  absurd 
in  its  physics,  and  abominable  in  its  morality."  To 
those  already  named  we  may  add  Rousseau,  whose  Po- 
litiecd  EMsayt  became  the  text-book  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. He  did  for  the  state  what  the  others  had  done 
for  the  Church.  Such,  then,  were  the  views  of  those 
who  projected  and  carried  forward  the  Encyclopedia, 
If  in  the  Encyclopedia  itself  we  find  those  views  cover- 
ed up,  or  at  least  ofllset  by  thoroughly  Christian  ones, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  they  were  concealed 
and  balanced  by  contrar}'  opinions  only  to  make  the 
Encydopedla  acceptable  to  the  unthinking  masses  of 
the  French  nation.  The  fact,  as  some  hold,  that  the 
French  nation  was  ripening  for  a  revolution  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  would  have  rushed  into  such  a 
catastrophe  at  all  hazards,  proves  nothing  respecting 
the  motives  of  the  encyclopedists ;  and  the  terrible 
quickening  which  their  great  popular  work  gave  to  in- 
fidelity is  perhaps  the  best  test  by  which  to  judge  the 
purposes  of  its  authors. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Encyclopedia  itself,  and  its 
spirit  can  perhaps  be  best  read  from  the  Ditcoun 
PrUiminaire.  D' Alembert  was  its  author,  although 
he  probably  secured  both  the  approval  and  assii^tance 
of  Diderot  in  its  form  and  contents.  The  object  of 
this  IHtcour*  is  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  Encyclopedia,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  sensationalism  of  Locke.  D'Alembert  declares 
that  "all  our  abstract  knowledge  may  be  reduced 
to  what  we  receive  through  our  senses."  Showing 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  he  thence  argues  that  it  is 
so.  Sensationo  are  the  only  things  about  which  he 
cannot  raise  a  doubt.  With  regard  to  ethics,  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  underlying  principle.  Our  ideas  of  good 
and  evil  "arise  from  the  oppression  which,  by  nature, 
the  stronger  practices  upon  the  weaker,  and  the  latter 
bears  the  more  reluctantly  the  more  violent  it  is,  be- 
cause he  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
submit  to  it;  the  evils  which  befall  us  through  the 
vices  of  our  fellow-men  lead  to  the  indirect  knowledge 
of  antagonistic  virtues."  These  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  philosophy  is  based.  And  yet  this  iHacours 
made  infidelity  more  popular  to  the  unthinking  masses 
than  the  writings  of  Locke,  Condillac,  Helvetius,  De  la 
Mettrie,  or  Holbach  had  done. 

Such  is  the  sensualistic  materialism  contained  in 
the  Discoun  Preliminaire,  containing  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple that  we  feel  a  sense  of  oppression  only  because 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to  it.  And 
yet,  by  the  side  of  this,  in  the  same  Discourt,  we  find 
the  following  statement:  "Nothing,  therefore,  is  more 
necessar}'  than  a  revealed  religion,  which  instructs  us 
concerning  so  many  things.  Desired  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  natural  knowledge,  it  shows  ns  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  concealed  from  us ;  but  confines  it- 
self to  that  which  is  most  needful,  while  all  the  resc 
remains  forever  hidden.  A  few  points  of  faith,  and  a 
small  number  of  practical  precepts,  ia  all  to  which  the 
revealed  religion  refers ;  yet,  thanks  to  the  lif;ht  which 
it  communicates  to  the  world,  since  then  the  people 
are  more  firm  and  decided  concerning  a  great  number 
of  interesting  questions  than  the  philosophers  of  any 
school  ever  were."  In  this  way  infidelity  and  relig- 
ion were  woven  into  the  same  system,  religion  be4ng 
always  held  subordinate,  a  something  to  accomplish 
an  end  which  science  and  philosophy  could  not  quite 
reach.  This  being  once  admitted,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  persuade  the  French  people  that,  when  philosopl^ 
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eonld  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary,  religion  might 
be  set  aside. 

In  the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia  itself^  many  of  the 
articles  upon  religions  subjects  are  apparently  in  full 
S3rmpathy  with  catholicity,  and  even  orthodoxy.  For 
instance,  the  article  "Trinite*'  defends  the  orthodox 
dogma  from  attacks  of  Socinians,  Jews,  and  infidels 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  article  **  Dieu*'  the  arguments 
for  tlie  existence  of  God  are  ably  summed  op,  and  ob- 
jections are  refuted.  Quotations  are  made  fh)m  Chris- 
tian authorities,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to 
have  been  in  foil  sympathy  with  the  Christian  view 
of  the  subject.  The  existence  of  angels  and  devils  is 
recognised.  The  article  ^'Christianisme"  pronounces 
Christianity  the  only  true  revealed  religion,  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  recognised  as  divine. 
It  declares  that  the  severest  criticism  has  not  been 
able  to  invalidate  their  authenticity.  Reason  and  phi- 
losophy must  accord  to  them  the  honor  of  sotting  forth 
facts  beyond  their  reach.  The  hand  of  God  is  seen  in 
the  s^le  of  the  sacred  writings.  Articles  on  Protes- 
tantism condemn  severely  every  innovation  in  doc- 
trine, every  departure  from  the  established  creeds  of 
the  various  denominations.  The  errors  of  the  Bomish 
Chnrch  are  pointed  out  and  severely  castigated.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  these  articles  written  in  a 
spirit  of  hypocrisy.  Their  authors  doubtless  held  the 
views  expressed.  The  tad  that  they  did  does  not  in- 
validate the  opinion  that  the  Encjfclopedia  was  secret- 
ly issued  in  the  interests  of  atheism.  Its  authors 
could  well  afford  to  give  Christian  men  a  voice  within 
its  pages,  when  there  was  so  much  to  counteract  all 
they  might  say.  It  was  not  that  Christianity  had  no 
advocates  in  the  Encyclopedia^  but  that  it  was  allowed 
only  a  feeble  defence,  and  was  often  defended  on  prin- 
ciples which  directly  tended  to  its  overthrow.  Its 
very  defenders,  in  many  cases,  were  its  worst  enemies, 
and  only  erected  fortifications  on  the  side  of  religion 
to  show  how  easily  they  could  be  carried  by  infidelity. 
The  defence  is  made  chiefly  to  rest  on  eudsemonism. 
Christianity  should  be  upheld  because  it  brings  us 
more  good  than  any  other  system  of  religion.  What- 
ever syjitf^m  is  most  advantageous  for  man  in  his 
worldly  relations  is  the  system  to  which  he  should  ad- 
here. Whenever  men  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
Christianity  fails  to  do  this,  then  it  must  be  set  aside. 
For  example,  in  the  article  **  Christianisme,**  Ch  iFt  is 
placed  side  b}'  side  with  the  other  lawgivers,  his  only 
superiority  being  that,  while  they  kept  the  useful  in 
view,  be  aimed  at  the  true  as  well  as  the  useful. 
"  Though  he  set  forth,  as  its  first  object,  the  happiness 
of  another  life,  he  also  meant  it  to  make  us  happy  in 
this  world."  In  other  places  morality  is  preferred  to 
faith,  "  because  ho.  who  does  good  and  makes  himself 
useful  tp  the  world  is  in  a  better  condition  through 
morality  without  faith  than  through  faith  without  mo- 
rality." Theism  is  better  than  atheism,  because  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  nations  to  admit  the  existence 
of  God  than  to  reject  it. 

The  work  Itegnn  to  appear  in  1761,  and  was  con- 
cluded in  1765,  in  17  vols,  fol.,  besides  11  vols,  of  plates, 
A  supplement,  in  6  vols.,  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
1776  1777,  and  a  Table  analytiqne  et  raiaonwe  des 
matiereg,  in  2  vols.,  at  Paris,  in  1780.  The  publica- 
tion was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  private- 
ly, though  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers. 
Diderot  himself  said  of  the  Encyclopedia  that  he  had 
had  ^*  neither  time  nor  means  of  being  particular  in 
the  choice  of  his  contributors,  among  whom  some 
were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest  were  very  in- 
ferior; moreover  the  contributors,  being  badly  paid, 
worked  carelessly ;  in  short,  it  was  a  patch- work  com- 
posed of  verj'  ill-sorted  materials,  some  masterpieces 
by  the  side  of  school-boys'  performances ;  and  there 
was  also  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  articles,  and  especially  in  the  references.'*     In 


spite  of  all  its  defects,  the  Eneydcpedia  wa«  the  pride 
of  France,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  very  able  produc- 
tion. See  La  Porte,  Eiprit  de  t Encyclopedie  (Paris, 
1768);  Voltaire,  Questiom  mr  FEncyekpfdie  (Paris, 
1770);  Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Lecture,  i,  878;  Kurtz, 
Church  History,  ii,  236 ;  Farrar,  /list.  o/Free  Thought, 
p.  166-178 ;  Tennemann,  Manual  Bitt.  PhiUuophy,  p. 
878 ;  Schwegler,  Hist,  Philogophy,  translated  by  See]3*e, 
p.  206;  Chambers,  Encyclopedia;  Herzog,  Real-Ency 
hlop,  iv,  1 ;  Morell,  Hut,  PhiL  p.  111.     (H.  G.) 

Bnd  of  the  "World.    See  Eschatoloot. 

En'^-dor  (Heb.  Eyn-Dor",  ^Ti-n  15,/otmto«n  of  Dor, 
i.  e.  of  the  age,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7,  Sept.  'Ey^ctfp  v.  r. 
'Acv^wp;  but  defectively  *h  ys  in  Josh,  zvii,  1], 

Sept.  Ai6p  V.  r.  *EvBitfp ;  and  ^K'n''*|7  in  Psa.  Ixxxiiij 
10  [11],  Sept.  *Aiviu>p;  Josephus 'Ei^^oipov,  Ant.  vi, 
14,2),  a  place  which,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (P122), 

was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  poesessed  by 
Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly  in 
Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  district 
of  their  own,  called  ^'  the  three,  or  the  triple  Nej  keth'* 
(q.  v.).  The  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Ca- 
naanites  from  it  until  a  late  period.  Endor  was  long 
held  in  memor}'  by  the  Jewish  people  as  connected 
with  the  great  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Si^ 
era  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  torrent 
Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the  hufre  hoet, 
but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the  tradition  of 
the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself  (Psa.  Ixxxiii, 
9, 10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection  of  this,  some 
fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew 
the  unhappy  Saul  thither  (see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii,  161)  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with 
an  enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  was  known  to  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  describe  it  (l*y  the  same  name, 
'Atvdiitp  and  'EvSutp,  yEndor  and  Endor)  as  a  large  vil- 
lage in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Ei«draelon,  4  miles  S.  of 
Tabor  {Onomcut.  s.  v.  'AfivSutp,  ^ndor),  near  Nain  and 
Scythopolis  (ib.  s.  v.  *HvCiop^  Endor"^.  It  was  recog- 
nised during  the  Crusades  (Brocardus,  c.  vi,  p.  176; 
Marin.  Sanut.  p.  248),  but  was  then  partially  lost  sight 
of  till  the  17th  centur}'  (Doubdan,  p.  580 ;  Nau,  p.  6o2 ; 
Maundrell,  Apr.  19).  On  the  bleak  northern  slope  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  "Little  Hermon"  of  travellers)  the 
name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now 
deserted  village  (Burckhardt,  Trav,  p.  842 ;  Robinson, 
Res.  iii,  218;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  149).  The  rock  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  ia 
hollowed  into  caves,  one  of  which,  containing  a  little 
fountain,  the  entrance  narrow,  between  rugged  rocks, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  fig-tree,  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the,  witch  (Van  de  Velde, 
Narratire,  ii,  383).  The  distance  from  the  slopes  of 
GilboA  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  mUes,  over  difficult  g^and 
(Porter,  Handb.  ii,  368). 

ZS'^neaa.     See  ^Eneab. 

En-eg'laim  [many  En-eyla^im]  (Heb.  Eyn  Ejj^'^ 
yim,  ^'^'XS  X^'S,  fountain  qf  two  cakes,  nnless  for 
O'l'^Slfit  T^?i  fountain  of  two  poob ;  Sept  'EvayaKtift 
V.  r.  EvayaXXei/i),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii,10),  apparently  a«<  on  the  Dead  Sea,  but  M-heth- 
er  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi,  on  the  west  or  east  aide 
of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  text: 
"  The  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi  even  to 
En-eglaim :  they  shall  lie  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets." 
In  his  comment  on  the  passage,  Jerome  places  it  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks  it  identical  with  Am- 
Ajlah,  situated  towards  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  (ATirroiiire,  1. 
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1®).  SeeBsTH-HOOLAH.    En-eglaim  is  probably  an- 
other name  far  the  Eglaim  (q.  ▼.)  of  Isa.  xr,  8. 

Undmes'sar  CEyi/iitrcrapoc  and  'EpifUfftrdp)  U  the 
name  onder  which  Shai^anbsbr  (q.  v.)  appears  in 
tbe  book  of  Tobit  (i,  2, 18, 15, 16).  The  change  of  the 
nime  is  a  corruption,  the  first  syllable  Skal  being 
dropped  (compare  the  Bupalossor  of  Abydenus,  which 
represents  iVabopolaasar),  and  the  order  of  the  liqaids 
M  and  •  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobtt  makes 
Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity  (i, 
i),  following  the  app(tretU  narrative  of  the  book  of 
Kings  (2  Kings  xvU,  3-6 ;  xviii,  9-11).  He  regards 
Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor,  but  as  bis  son 
(i,  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond 
liis  own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.     See 

TOMT. 

Ene'niiis  ('Eviyv^c  v.  r.  'Ei^^vcoc,  Vulg.  Emma- 
Mtti),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  returned 
from  captirity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8) ;  corre- 
sponding to  the  Nahamani  (q.  v.)  of  Kehemiah  (vii, 

7). 

Energici,  a  sect  in  German}'  in  the  16th  century, 
90  called  because  they  held  that  the  Eucharist  was  the 
eaerjjy  of  Jesus  Christ — not  his  body,  nor  a  represent- 
ation thereof. — Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

UnergumeiiB  {ivtpyovfuvot),  persons  possessed^ 
and,  in  the  narrower  and  more  usual  sense,  persons 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  In  tbe  early  Church  such 
persons  constituted  a  distinct  class,  bearing  some  rela- 
tion to  the  catechumens  and  the  fiaithfnl,  but  differing 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the  special 
care  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the 
religious  exercises  of  both  classes.  Catechumens  who 
became  disordered  in  mind  durins;  their  term  of  pro- 
bation were  not  baptized  until  thoroughly  recovered, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Should  an}'  among  the 
baptised  become  thus  afflicted,  they  were  excluded 
from  tbe  Christian  assembly  during  the  worst  stages 
of  their  disease,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  area 
of  the  church.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
cdled  x«/<a^ofc<voi,  exposed  to  the  toeaiher.  When  par- 
tially recovered  they  were  permitted  to  join  in  public 
worship,  but  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  till  they  were  properly  restored,  except 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. — Bingham,  Orig, 
£cdLbk..iii,ch.iv,§6,8. 

En&ntin,  Barthelsmt  Prosper,  more  common- 
ly called  father  Enfantin,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint 
Sononism  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Paris  Feb.  8, 1796.  He 
received  hie  education  at  a  lyceum,  and  subsequently 
(1813)  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pnntuits.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1825  Enfan- 
tin became  intimately  acquainted  with  Olinde  Rodri- 
gnez,  and  through  him  with  Saint  Simon,  who  con- 
verted him  to  his  theories  of  an  industri  il  and  relig- 
ioiu  reformation.  He  accepted  from  his  dying  master 
tbe  mission  to  spread  and  develop  his  doctrines.  The 
work  was  begun  with  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
called  Le  Prodwdeur  (1825-26,  5  vnln.),  which  closed 
its  career  with  the  celebrated  epitaph.  The  golden 
age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  formerly  placed  in  the 
past,  is  still  before  ns.  Tbe  Liberal  party  at  first  saw 
in  this  periodical  the  application  of  its  own  ideas  to  the 
material  order,  and  supportsd  it ;  but  the  support  was 
withdrawn  when  Benjamin  Constant  denounced  it  as 
theocratic.  In  1828  Enfantin  had  about  a  dozen  cola- 
borers,  among  whom  were  Blanqui,  Duve^'rier,  Buchez 
(in  1818  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly),  and 
Pereire.  The  revolution  of  1830  filled  Enfiuitin  with 
enthusiastic  hopes.  He  signed,  on  the  80th  of  July,  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  demanded  community  of 
goods,  abolition  of  inheritage,  and  the  emancipation  of 
voman.  He  organized  '^  centres  of  action**  at  Tou- 
louse, Montpellier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon ;  provided 
fts  regular  preaching  at  Paris,  and  frequently  ad- 
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dressed  the  learned,  the  artists,  and  the  industrials. 
In  1830  he  secured  the  support  of  the  Globe  newspaper. 
Soon  he  was  made  by  acclamation  (the  sacred  word 
was  acclamf)  one  of  the  supreme  fathers,  with  Bazard. 
The  two  chiefs  disagreed,  however,  on  one  important 
point:  Bazard  wished  to  pay  prominent  attention  to 
political  agitation,  while  Enfantin  occupied  himself 
only  with  ethics,  art,  religion,  and  social  reform.  He 
desired  first  of  all  to  regulate  individual  relations,  to 
emancipate  woman  and  the  pauper,  and  to  sanctify  the 
flesh  by  labor  and  pleasure.  He  expected  to  obtain 
control  of  society  by  dispossessing  the  Church,  not  the 
state.  In  November,  1881,  he  issued  a  manifesto  to 
the  forty  thousand  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
France,  that  Bazard  and  Rodriguez  had  separated  from 
him,  and  that  the  new  dogma  had  become  incarnate 
in  him  alone,  as  the  living  law  and  the  messiah.  But 
his  attempt  to  establish  communistic  colonies  failed, 
and  tbe  researches  made  for  finding  a  female  messiah, 
to  share  with  him  the  leadership  of  the  communion, 
made  the  whole  movement  ridiculous.  The  Gltjbe^ 
which  was  gratuitousl}'  distributed,  bad  to  be  discon- 
tinued. In  1832  tbe  government  suppressed  the  asso- 
ciation. Enfantin,  followed  by  about  forty  of  his  dis- 
ciples, among  whom  were  Michael  Chevalier  (subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  senate),  Duveyrier,  and  Gus- 
tave  d'Eichtbal,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
on  the  coast  of  Menilmontant,  and  there  organized  a 
model  community.  There  the  new  brethren,  divided 
into  groups  of  laborers,  wore  a  peculiar  garb,  and  pass- 
ed the  day  in  work,  religious  conferences,  and  sym- 
bolical ceremonies.  The  '*  father*'  (Enfantin)  had  this 
name  conspicuously  inscrilted  upon  his  breast,  super- 
intended, preached,  encouraged ;  he  wrote  articles  for 
Les  FeuiUee  PopuUtiree,  and  the  Livre  Nouveou ;  com- 
posed mystical  hymns,  and  developed  some  mystical 
pantheism.  It  cost  bim  great  efforts  to  refute  the 
attacks  of  Camot,  J.  Reynant,  and  others.  He  was 
then  summoned  before  the  assizes  of  the  Seine,  being 
charged  with  having  held  forbidden  meetings,  and 
outraged  public  morality,  and  was  condemned  to  a 
year  of  imprisonment  (AugU!*t  28, 1882).  The  Saint 
Simonians  now  dispersed.  Enfantin,  who  after  a  few 
months  was  set  at  liberty,  left  with  about  a  dozen  of 
his  disciples  for  Egypt.  Most  of  them,  turning  Mo- 
hammedans, received  appointments  from  the  pasha  of 
E/ypt ;  but  Enfantin  refused  to  profess  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  after  remaining  in  Egypt  for  two  years,  re- 
turned to  Fr.ince.  He  was  for  a  time  postmaster,  and 
in  1841,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  obtained  high  oflices,  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  a  scientific  commission  sent  to  Algeria.  In  1845 
he  received  tbe  chief  direction  of  tbe  Lyons  railroad. 
In  November,  1848,  Enfantin,  conjointly  with  Duvey- 
rier, established  a  daily  paper,  Le  CrHit^  which  was 
continued  until  1850.  Subsequently  Enfantin  became 
connected  with  tbe  administration  of  the  railroad  from 
Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  May  81, 1864. 
Shortly  before  bis  death  he  appointed  Arl^  Dufour 
head  of  tbe  sect.  En&ntin  developed  the  socialistic 
views  of  his  master  and  bis  own  in  the  works  Economie 
fo'itiqtu  et  St.  Simonienne  (Par.l8ftl)  and  Morale  (Par. 
18o2).  The  latter  work  was  at  once  condemned  by  the 
Courd'aBmet,  Another  work  of  tbe  same  class,  Ae  Livrt 
noHveau  (completed  in  1882),  has  never  been  printed. 
His  philosophical  and  theological  views  were  set  forth 
at  length  in  the  Correfpondance  philosophique  et  reli- 
ffieuse  (Par.  1847),  of  which  the  Correspondance  politique 
(Paris,  1849)  is  a  supplement,  and  in  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Jesuit  orator,  father  Felix  {RfpoMe  au  Pere  Felir, 
Paris,  18o6).  His  last  work  was  /m  Vie  Eterndle  pcu- 
«<v,  prenente,  future  (Paris,  1^61 :  also  republished  in 
the  THhUoth'vpte  utile,  Paris,  1864).  In  1865  a  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  socialistic  works  was  published. — 
Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  des  CorUemporains,  s.  v. ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Ginlr,  xvi,  87.     (A.J.  S.) 

EnSeld,  William,  LL.D..  an  English  Dissenter 
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and  volaininotui  writer,  was  bom  at  Sttdburj  March 
29,  174  If  and  was  educated  at  Daventrj  under  Dr. 
Ashworth.  On  leaviuf^  the  seminary  he  became  pas- 
tor to  a  congre^^ation  at  Liverpool.  He  afterwards  l>e- 
came  resident  tutor  and  lecturer  on  belles-lettres  at 
Warrington  Academy.  In  1785  he  became  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Norwich,  where  he  died 
Nov.  3, 1797.  Among  his  numerous  publications  were 
(1)  A  Uittory  of  PhUotophy^  drawn  up  from  Brucker 
(Und.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo)  :--(2)  The  Prtaihen'  Direc- 
tory (London,  1771,  4to): — (3)  S<rmons  for  Famitiet 
(Lond.  1778,  2  vols.  12roo):— (4)  The  EngOtk  Preacher 
(Lond.  9  vols.  12mo).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodicals,  and  shared  with  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Zingad'di  (^v  aiyiaXoic  v.  r.  'EvydSSt  and  iy 
rddciy  or  kp  racoiC)  Vnlg.  m  Cades),  Ecclns.  xxir,  14. 
See  Enoeui. 

En-gan'^nim  (Heb.  Eyt^  Ganrnm',  U'^n  T^.fotm- 
tain  of  gardens^  the  name  of  several  places  in  Pales- 
tine, for,  besides  those  mentioned  below,  there  was 
said,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (jOnomatt.  s.  v. 
'Hyawi^  Engannim),  then  to  be  a  third  village  called 
Engannim  QVLyawd,  Egannd)  near  Gerasa,  beyond 
the  Jordan. 

1.  (Sept.  'Uvyov€f/i  v.  r.  unrecognisable ;  Vulg. 
/Cn^ofcrn'm.)  A  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh,  zv,  84). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  {Onomatl.  8.  v.  'Hyavrft, 
Engannim)  that  it  was  still  extant  in  their  day  near 
Bethel;  but  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in 
this,  as  the  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  N.W. 
of  Jerusalem  (Keil,  Cfmment,  on  Joeh.  in  loc.),  pos- 
sibly at  the  site  of  the  present  agricultural  village 
Rana^  north  of  Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  Researches, 
ii,  864).  Schwarz,  however,  thinks  (Palest,  p.  102) 
that  "  En-gannim  is  certainly  identical  with  the  vil- 
lage Jientn,  8  Eng.  miles  S.E.  of  Ashkelon;"  but  this 
is  not  in  the  quarter  indicated  by  the  associated  names, 
and  is,  moreover,  with  greater  probability  appropria- 
ted to  another  ancient  localit}'.     See  Zen  an. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Joeh.  xiz,  21 ; 
Sept.  *lwp  Kai  Tnfifjdi/^  Alex,  t/v  Vawifi ;  Vulg.  En- 
Gannim);  allotted  with  its  ''  suburbs**  to  the  Gershon- 
ite  Lcvites  (xxi,  29;  Sept.  Iliyyi)  ypafiftdrutv ;  Vulg. 
En-Cannim);  proliably  the  same  (see  Reland,  Pa/<e<^. 
p.  812)  as  the  Cincea  (^Vivaiit)  or  Geman  {Trifidv)  of 
Josepbns,  on  the  liorders  of  the  great  plain  toward  Sa- 
maria (Ant,  XX,  n,  1 ;  War,  iii,  8.  4 ;  conip.  ii,  12,  3), 
which  Biddulph  (in  Purchas,  ii,  135)  identi^es  with  the 
present  Jentn,  a  town  15  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  which  be  and  others  descril>e  as  still  a  place  of 
gardens  and  abundant  water  (Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible, 
ii,  84;  Van  de  Velde,  Narraiiee,  ii,  859;  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  167).  In  the  lists  of  Levitlcal  cities  in  1 
Chron.  vi,  Anrm  is  substituted  for  Engannim,  appar- 
ently by  contraction.  The  position  of  Jcnin  is  in 
striking  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  Beth- 
hao-Gan  (A.V.  "the  garden-house;"  Sept.  BaiOydr) 
in  the  direction  of  which  Abaziah  Aed  fVom  Jehu  (2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  rough  road  of  the  ascent  was 
probably  too  much  for  his  chariot,  and,  keeping  the 
more  level  fnx>und,  he  made  for  Me^iddo,  where  he 
died  (Sbinlcy,  Palest,  p.  342).  The  place  is  several 
times  noticed  bv  Arabian  writers  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Saladin,  and  has  heen  visited  bv  manv 
modern  travellers  (Kobin9on,  Researches,  iii,  156"^.  The 
only  remains  of  Ginaea  ure  a  few  foundation:*  of  walls 
close  to  the  moBque  of  the  present  town  (De  Saulcy, 
Narrative,  i,  78,  79).  The  town  is  high  enough  to 
overlook  the  broad  plain,  and  low  enough  to  ha\'e  its 
houses  encircled  by  its  verdure.  The  hills  rise  steep- 
ly behind,  dotted  with  bushes,  and  here  and  there 
clothed  with  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  olive.  Rich 
gardens,  hedged  with  prickly  pear,  extend  along  their 
base,  and  a  few  palm-trees  give  variety  to  the  scene. 


The  "fountain,**  ft-om  which  the  town  took  the  first 
part  of  its  Scripture  name  (^En\  is  in  the  hills  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant;  and  its  abundant  waters  flow 
over  and  fertilize  the  "  gardens*'  (jGannim)  from  which 
the  second  and  chief  part  of  the  name  is  derived.  The 
leading  road  from  Jezreel  and  the  north  to  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem  passes  Jenin.  It  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  large  district  (Por- 
ter, Handbook,  p.  351 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
189). 

Bn-ge'di  [many  En^-gedi,  some  En^ged'i]  (Heb. 
Eyn  Gedi,\  "^nft  'p?,  fountain  o/tho  Hd;  Sept.  in 
Josh.  'Hi'ya^^t  v.  r.  'kyKa^hQ,  in  Sam.  'EvyaS^i^  in 
Chron.  and  Cant.  'Eir^adhi  v.  r.  'lyyaSii  and  iv  raS- 
ei,  in  Ezek.  'Evyaociiv  v.  r.  'IvyaStiv,  Apocr.  Exoa]>- 
Di;  Josephus  'EyyadSi;  Ptolemy  'EyyaSai,  v,  16,  8; 
Stephanos  Byz.  Eyyaia,  p.  883 ;  Eusebius  'Uyyaoci, 
Ontrmast.  s.  v.;  Pliny,  Engadd,  Hist.  Nat.  v.  17),  a 
town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  62),  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii,  10),  which 
gave  its  name  to  a  part  of  the  desert  whither  David 
withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul  (Josh,  xv,  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv, 
1-4).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Hazezon-tauar 
(q.  v.),  and  by  that  name  it  is  mentioned  before  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  a 
title  (**  the  pruning  of  the  palm**)  doubtless  derived 
from  the  palm-groves  that  surrounded  it  (Ecclus.  xxiv, 
14).  It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
"Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Ilazezon-tamar,**  Uiat  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the  mlera 
of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
XX,  2).  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the  *'wil. 
demess  of  En-gedi;'*  and  he  took  "8000  men,  and 
went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  tlie 
toUd  goats''  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-4).  These  animals  stall 
frequent  the  cliffs  al'ove  and  aix)und  the  fountain ;  the 
Arabs  call  them  Beden,  At  a  later  period  En-gedi 
was  the  gathering-place  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites who  went  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chi-on.  xx,  2).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  is  the  usual  route  t.ken  in  the  present 
day  by  such  predator}*  bands  fh>m  Hoab  as  make  in- 
cursions into  Southern  Palestine.  They  pass  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road 
along  its  western  shore  to  the  pass  at  Ain-Jifiy  (*^the 
ascent  by  the  cliff  Ziz,**  2  Chron.  xx,  16),  and  thanco 
toward  Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects 
of  plunder  seem  most  inviting.  The  vineyards  of  En- 
gedi  were  cetel)rated  by  Solomon  (Cant,  i,  1^1) ;  its  bal- 
sam by  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  1,  2).  Steplianus  of  By- 
zantium places  it  near  Sodom ;  Jerome  at  tike  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Comm.  in  Ezek.  xlvii);  but  Jose- 
phus more  correctly  upon  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  at  the 
distance  of  800  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix,  1,  2; 
comp.  XV  i,  13,  4 ;  War,  iii,  3, 5).  In  the  time  of  Ease- 
bins  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  still  a  large  village  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no  snbae- 
quent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  242). 
There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it  in  Mandeville  (Early 
Trav,  p.  179),  who  says  that  the  district  between  Jeri- 
ctio  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  "  the  land  of  Den^'adda**  (Fr. 
dEngaddd),  and  that  the  balm-trees  were  '*  still  called 
vines  of  (lad}*.'*  En-gedi  has  always,  until  recently', 
lieen  sought  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (^eland, 
Palvst.  p.  449);  but  in  1805  Seetzen  recognised  tbe 
ancient  name  in  the  Ain-Jidy  of  the  Arabs,  and. lays 
it  down  in  his  map  at  a  point  of  the  western  shore 
nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  the  lake. 
This  spot  was  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  be  con- 
firms the  identification  (Researches,  ii,  209  216).  The 
site  lies  among  the  mountains,  a  considerable  ^ay 
down  the  descent  to  the  shore.  Here  is  a  rich  pluin, 
half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from  tbe  baaa 
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of  tlw  mountaiiiB  to  the  watflr,  and  shut  in  on  the 
north  hj  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a  mile  up  the 
wHtefD  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  400  feet 
aboFe  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  of  Ain-Jidy,  bunting 
forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream  upon  a  sort  of  narrow 
temce  or  shelf  of  the  mountain,  having  an  abrupt  mar- 
gin  towards  the  lake.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  warm, 
and  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  stream 
ruhet  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain  below, 
and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more  southern  clime.  Near 
this  fountain  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings,  ap- 
parently ancient,  although  the  main  site  of  the  town 
scans  to  have  been  farther  below.  The  whole  of  the 
dcseent  below  seems  to  have  been  once  terraced  for 
tillage  and  gardens,  and  near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of 
a  town,  exhibiting  nothing  of  particular  interest,  and 
built  mostly  of  unhewn  stones.  This  we  may  con- 
dodo  was  the  town  which  took  its  name  fh>m  the 
faintain.  On  reaching  the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of  Araiis, 
who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this  spot.  The 
soQ  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a  climate  it 
might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest  fruits  of  tropical 
dimes ;  but  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain- 
side, and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain. 

The  WiLDBRNsas  of  £h-oedi  is  doubtless  the  im* 
mediately  neighboring  part  of  the  wild  region  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  be  traversed  to  reach  its 
dwres.  It  was  here  that  David  and  his  men  lived 
among  the  **  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  and  where  the 
finier  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  1-4).  "On  all  sides,"  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
"the  country  is  taW  of  caverns,  which  mi^ht  then 
senre  as  lurking-places  fm*  David  and  his  men,  as  they 
do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.**  He  adds  that, 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ravine  of  the  Gh6r,  a 
ffloontain-goat  started  up  and  bounded  along  the 
iace  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  {Researche*^ 
iii  308).  M.  de  Saulcy  imagines  that  he  has  identi- 
fied the  particular  cave  in  question  with  one  in  that 
vicinity  now  called  Bir  elrMuiukith  (Narrative,  i 
162).  *    ' 

Bngelbert,  abbot  of  Admont,  of  the  Benedictine 
order  in  Styria,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  about  I'idO. 
Re  became  abbot  of  Admont  about  1297,  and  died 
1381,  leaving  a  Kreat  numlier  of  works,  of  which  the 
prindpal  are :  De  ortu^  proffrettu  et  fint  imperii  Ro- 
mam,  published  by  Gaxpard  Brusch  (Basle.  1553, 8vo ; 
Ventz,  lGf)3,  8vo): — TradaiuM  super  pastionem  teetm- 
dm  MattAaum  ;  de  statu  defknctorum ;  de  Prandentia ; 
de  eama  UmgoBviiaiie  iomimtm  ante  diluvium: — Specu- 
Um  virtutum.  Several  of  his  works  were  published  by 
the  learned  Benedictine  monk  Pez,  partly  in  the  Tke^ 
•ttunu  AneeJotorum  Nomuimus  (Augsb.  1721),  partly 
m  the  BSUiolheea  aseetica  anOquo-uoca  (Ratisl)on,  1728 
-25).  A  biography  of  Engelliert,  and  a  complete  li^t 
«>f  all  his  works,  are  given  by  Fez,  Itoth  in  an  int  o- 
daetory  essay  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Tkwmnu  and 
m  the  prefiioe  to  the  Sd  volume  of  the  Bibliotkeca.— 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Blog.  Getter,  xvi,  48 ;  Wetzer  u,  Welte, 
Kireim^Lex,  iu,  M9.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Engelbert,  Saist,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  a 
Mn  of  count  Engelbert  I  of  Berg-Geldem,  and  was 
bom  in  1185.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  the 
diocese  of  Hflnster  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined 
it  on  the  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience.  In  1215 
he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Colore.  With  great 
energy  he  reorganized  the  electorate,  which,  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessors,  had  become  quite 
disordered.  He  extinguished  its  debt,  recovered  those 
iwtkms  of  its  territory  which  had  been  lost,  and  ac- 
qsired  new  ones.     When  the  emperor  Fricdricb  11 


was  called  to  Italy,  Engelbert  was  appointed  head  of 
the  regency  to  which  was  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  As  archbishop,  Engelbert  made  the 
utmost  endeavors  to  reform  the  corrupt  habits  of  tlie 
clergy,  and  to  repel  the  interference  of  the  nobility  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  ri.;or  with  which  he  car- 
ried through  his  principles  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  on  Nov.  7, 1225,  he  was  surprised  and  assassinated 
at  Gevelsberg  by  his  nephew,  count  Friedrich  von 
Isenburg.  The  murderer  was  captured  and  broken 
on  the  wheel ;  the  bishops  of  MUnster  and  OsnabrOck, 
who  were  charged  with  complicity,  were  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  Engelbert,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  en- 
larging the  power  of  the  Church,  was  enrolled  in  the 
number  of  saints.  A  life  of  Engelbert,  by  Cmsar  of 
Heisterbach  (q.  v.),  was,  in  1680,  edited  by  Gelenius, 
with  many  learned  remarks  and  additions  (Vindex 
Ubertaiis  eccUaim  ei  mirtyr  St.  Eugeibertut,  Coloniss, 
16;M)) ;  see  also  Picker,  Eitgdhert  der  BeJige,  Cologne, 
1853 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckem^Lex.  Ui,  bitO,  See  also 
COLOOIIB.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bngelbrecht,  Johanv,  a  visionary  religionist, 
was  bom  in  Brunswick  1599.  He  was  sickly  from 
his  3'outh,  and  suffered  dreadfully  f<om  melancholy, 
caused  by  physical  pain  as  well  as  by  mental  disturb- 
ance. He  believed  himself  (after  1623)  the  subject 
of  revelations  and  visions,  and  went  from  house  to 
house  preaching  and  narrating  his'  supematurally  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  heaven  and  hell.  Some  preach- 
ers, like  Paul  Egard,  in  Holsteln,  gave  very  favorable 
testimonials  of  his  character  and  his  preaching;  but 
the  larger  number  took  offence  at  his  pretended  rev- 
elations, and  persecuted  him.  In  Hamburg,  where 
be  spent  several  years,  he  was  imprisoned.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  great  retirement  in 
his  native  city.  He  died  in  1644.  lliough  unlettered, 
he  wrote  several  books,  especially  a  Vino  of  Heaven 
(Brunswick,  1625) ;  and  they  were  collected  in  1640, 
and  again  in  1697,  into  editions  of  his  Werke  und  Offen- 
bcurungen  (Brunsw.  and  Am&tcrd.).  Some  of  his  writ- 
ings have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. — 
Herzc»g,  BeaUEncykhp,  iv,  32. 

Bngelhardt,  Johank  Georo  Veit,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Neustadt  on  the  Aich,  Nov. 
12, 1791.  After  study ini;  for  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  and  being  for  several  years  a  tu- 
tor in  two  noble  families,  he  was,  in  1817,  appointed 
deacon  at  a  church  in  Erlangen  and  professor  at  the 
gymntisium.  In  1820  he  l)ecame  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  ;  the  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  an  ex- 
traordinary, and  in  l^<22  to  an  ordinary  professorship 
at  the  university.  The  latter  position  he  retained  un- 
til his  death,  Sept.  13,  1855.  For  several  years  he 
held  the  office  of  university  preacher,  and  five  times 
he  waA  electf^d  rector  of  the  universitv.  From  1845 
to  1^^8  he  was  deputy  of  the  university  in  the  Bava- 
rian diet.  The  kin>?  of  Bavaria  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  ecclesiastical  councillor  and  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  the  city  of  Erlangen  the  right  of  hon- 
orary cttiz<>n«hip.  In  the  ht^ory  of  theological  liter- 
ature, Engelhardt  has  secured  a  lasting  place  by  his 
manuals  of  Church  history  and  historv  of  doctrines 
(f/andbueh  der  Kirckenffeschichte^  4  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1833-34;  Dwjmengfschichte,  2  vols.,  Neustadt,  1839). 
He  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  m^'stic  theology.  His  intention  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  this  theology  he  did  not  find  time 
to  carry  out,  but  he  wrote  a  number  of  separate  arti- 
cles on  the  subject.  Among  the  most  important  of 
this  class  of  his  works  are  those  on  Dionysius  Areop- 
a^ita  (Piurrtaiio  de  Dionysio  plotimzarUe,  Erlangen, 
1820;  /)<•  oriffine  scriptarum  i4  rc/jpn^/comm,  Erlang. 
1823;  Die  anfftbl.  Schriffen  dee  Arenpaffiten  Dinnytiun^ 
uberttettt  ti.  mit  Abhtm^Uuntjen  beffleitef,  Erlan^;.  1823,  2 
vols.) ;  on  Plotinus  (JPloHn't  Enneadtn,  nbersetzt  u.  mii 
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AnmertaHffOi,  put  i,  ErlaDgoi,  1810,  ineomplcto);  on 
Richanl  of  St.  Victor  ud  RafSbnek  (Sich.  vat  81. 

l^iMoru.  JuA.  Anyiitwi:,  EiUng.  1838).  Sever*!  otbei 
worki  on  kindred  topica  are  preMTVed  in  HS.  in  the 
Lbruy  of  the  ErianKOn  L'aivenity.  Next  to  nijstic 
theology,  ths  study  of  the  Church  bttiers  vu  ona  of 
liig  favorite  occupations,  lo  which  we  owe  ■  work  od 
patriatica  (_Lti/fidat  w  yorUmngat  airr  Palrii/it,  Er- 
lui),-.  1H23).  He  alao  left  in  MS.  a  complete  tmniU- 
tioa  of  Irencus.  A  bioKTiphical  sketch  of  En^lhardt 
ii  giiwa  in  the  funeral  aannoo  by  bia  colleague,  pn>- 
feaaor  Tbomaaiua  (Erlang.  1S5&).  S«e  Henog,  Stal- 
Eacuklop.  lix,  479. 
Bngiita  0'i7X' 
Hacc.  xii,  16,  etc,)< "  t*""  excluaively  applied  in  Scrip- 

tainly  known  tDUch  earlier  than  the  Greek  wiilen  ap- 
pear to  admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egyptian 
monnmeutB,  where  two  kinds  of  the  tatudi,  or  ptnt- 
is  abeltera  for  the  besiegers,  are  represent- 
ed, and  a  eoloaaal  lance,  worked  by  men  who,  under 
the  cover  oF  a  tatudo,  drive  the  point  between  the 
■tonea  of  a  city  wall.     See  Fobt. 


veie  of  mnch  hilerioi  strength.  Dart*  varied  rimi- 
larly  ftom  small  beams  (a  large  arrowa,  and  the  range 
they  had  exceeded  a  qoarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  4M> 
yardi.     All  these  engines  were  constructed  upon  the 
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1.  The  Hebrew  ';''l31Kn,c*iiJS**aioB'{2Chron.  ixvl, 
15),  lit.  inrtnlion  (as  in  Ecclea.  vii,  29),  is  Its  counter- 
part in  eti-mological  meaning,  each  reftirring  to  the  in- 
gtttmls  (engine,  from  it^gmivm)  diaplayed  in  the  con- 
trivance. The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
in  2  Chron.  were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles 
from  the  walls  ofa  beaieged  town  ;  one,  like  the  bt^ii- 
la,  was  for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong 
spring  and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the 
stone ;  another,  like  the  enlnpuUa,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  tmw.  The  iovenlion  of  these  is  as- 
iigned  to  Uiiiah'a  time— a  stah^ment  which  ii  aup- 
ported  both  by  the  absence  of  sucb  contrivances  in  tbe 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfare,  and 
by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  balitta  was  invented 
in  Syria  {riiny,  vii,  &G).     Of  the  haliatn  and  caU- 


pnlts  it  may  be  proper  t 


a  the  field  ot  battle  tbey 


lackbya 


being  an  elastic  bar,  bent  bi 

of  ainews,  with  a  trigHsr  to  aei  it  rree,  ana  contn 
either  to  impel  darts  by  its  stroke,  or  to  throw  sti 
from  a  kind  of  spoon  formed  towards  the  rummi: 
the  spring.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  o/Clau.  Anliq.  i 
T'ormoUKin.)     See  Was. 
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2.  Another  military  ei 


with  which  tbe  Hebrews 
itering-ram,  described  in 
Eick.KXvi,8aan5U  Ti::,  mfrfi'totoUo',  liLa  btal. 
tnj  of  tb»t  which  ia  in  ili/ronl.  hence  a  ram  for  atrik- 
in^'wallaj  and  still  morp  precisely  in  £iak.iv,a,  xxi, 
22  aa  ^S,  jtor,  a  ran.  Tbe  nse  of  this  inatrument  waa 
wHI  known  both  to  the  Egypllana  (Wilkinson,  Ane. 
Eg.  i,  Sa!<)  and  the  Auyriana.  Tbe  references  in  Eu- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  consiat- 
in;;  of  a  hish  and  ftontly-bnilt  tamework  on  four 
uhccis,  covered  in  iit  the  sides  in  order  to  protet^  tfae 
men  moving  it,  and  anned  with  one  or  two  pointod 


VMptu.  Thcdr  appMimM  ma  vtry  Sitfennt  tiom 
Uul  of  Iba  Romui  aritt  widi  which  the  Je<n  ftftn- 
md)  iMCum  acqiulnted  <JoMpb.  IVar,  iii,  7,  IS).  No 
notia  ii  Uken  of  the  Itatado  or  theriiMa  (conip.  Euk. 
UTi,  9,  Vulg.),  bat  It  i*  not  improLalilB  that  the  He- 
bniri  vert  acquainted  with  them  (comp-Wilkinwir,  i, 
Kl).  Tk«inarKiaalrBDdiring"«n|{iDesor(ihat"(J«r. 
Ti,fi;uiiI,M;  BMk.ixvi,8)i«  incorrect.  Ad  an- 
gioe  tar  battering  the  wall  ie  luentloncd  la  th«  reign 
a  tinK  David  (3  Sam.  xx,  Ifi) ;  bat  the  initrument  it- 
wHIbr  thrniring  It  dovn  tony  liaTa  bMn  that  above 
noticed,  and  not  the  battering-ram.  The  ram  was, 
hunTer,  a  simple  machiim,  and  capable  of  demoUab- 
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lag  the  itfDDgeat  wall*,  provided  accets  to  the  <bot  waa 

pnelicable,  fbr  the  nuue  of  caM  metal  which  formed 
Iba  bead  could  be  trnnA  to  a  beam  ieuKtbened  suffl- 
nnllT  to  require  between  one  and  tHO  hundred  men 
to  lift  and  impel  it;  and  when  It  was  itill  heavier  and 
hDDe  in  the  lower  floor  of  a  movable  tower,  or  keltpo- 
iu,  it  became  a  most  formidable  en^ne  of  war — nne 
■wd  in  all  great  sieges  from  the  time  of  Demelritia, 
ahmt  B.C.  306,  till  long  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
pnwder.  Towers  of  this  kind  were  iargclr  used  at  the 
limiuction  of  Jenualem  (q.  v.)  b;  Ihe  Komann.     See 


ENGLAND,  CHURCH  OF 

Bngland,  Chnrcb  of  The  proper  dedgnatiaii 
ofthiachnrch  aince  the  Act  of  Union  in  ISOI  ia  "Tbe 
United  Cbnrch  of  Knglind  and  Ireland."  Tbe  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  dates  from  the  IGtb  cen. 
tar; ;  bnt  it  ia  convenient  to  treat  in  this  article  of 
tbe  riae  of  Cbriatianilv  in  England,  and  of  ita  growth 

~  rtheproteetionofthe  State.  (Tbe  free  charchea 
of  England  an  given  under  their  aeveral  titles  in  thli 
work.) 

I.  nivroni. — (I.)  Eariy  Period  (to  Ihe  miaaion  of 
Anguatlne,  A.D.  696).  1.  To  the  Saxon  ImaAon, 
A.D.  449.  It  ia  general)}'  believed  that  Cbristianitj 
was  Intiedoci^d  into  Britun  before  the  end  of  the  Sd 
century.  TerCulIian  (f  about  220)  epeaka  of  places  in 
Britain  not  reached  1^  the  Romane,  but  vet  lubjecl  to 
Christ  (Britannonim  inaccesaa  Romania' Iocs,  Chriato 
vero  tnbditi).  Eueehina,  Indeed,  declares  that  aoms 
of  the  apoetlea  preached  in  Britain  {Dem.  Evang.  Iii, 
7);  StJllin!rfleet(Ons«iM  arilonniw.c.i),  Cave  (/.ioea 
of  iXe  Apotlia),  and  otbera,  Insiat  that  St.  Panl  waj 
tbe  founder  of  Britiah  Chriallanity.  Clemens  Roma, 
ana  (A.D.  101)  saya  that  Paul  went  to  tbe  limita  of 
tbe  Weet  (rii  rfp/io  r^  Jifftupc,  '  Qi*".  ad  Cor.); 
and  Tbeodoret  (t  457)  says  tbal  Paul  brought  aalva- 
don  to  tba  latea  of  the  ocean  (rnic  Iv  Tif  iriXayir  tia- 
aipivan  vhaou:,  as  Paa/n  exm).  But  none  of  these 
hints  amount  to  proot  Other  traditions  use  tbe 
name*  of  St.  Jamea,  of  Simon  Zelotea.  and  of  Joaeph 
of  Arimathea;  asserting  that  the  latter  came  over 
A.D.  36,  or  abont  the  twenly-flrat  jear  of  Tiberius, 
and  died  In  En^-land.  Of  all  thi*  there  ia  no  proof 
(Foller,  Ch.  Hitl.  of  Britain,  i,  IB ;  StUlingfleet,  Orig. 
c.  It;  Short,  Ci  Hiilor^ of  Engtaad,  i,  J  2).  Another 
legend  ia  that  an  Enelixh  king,  Luc  I  as,  sent  meaaen. 
gers  to  Eleulfaeriua  (|  192),  bishop  of  Rome,  asking  tor 
Christian  Instroction ;  that  the  mesaencKrs  were  con- 
verted and  ordained,  one  a  bishop  and  the  other  a 
teacher;  and  that  on  their  return  king  Lucius  and  his 
chief  men  were  baptlted.  and  a  regular  Church  order 
established  (Collter,  Eecl.  Ifiilory,  vol.  i,  ch.  1 ;  Smith, 
RtHgion  t>f  Ancient  Brilnln,  ch.  v).  But  it  is  very 
doul'tfnl  whether  there  ever  waa  a  king  Lucius,  and 
the  whole  story  Is  now  generally  discredited. 

Tbe  Gospel  having  been  introduced  into  Britain,  a 
Christian  Church  subsisted  there,  thonf^  not  alwaya 
in  an  equal  degree  of  vigor,  till  tbe  persecution  of  Di- 
ocletian. It  then  acquired  new  strength  frnm  the  for- 
titude of  its  martyrs.  Though  the  names  of  only  three 
have  been  recorded  (St  Albnn.  Aaron,  snd  Jnlius).  yet 
all  hislorlana  agree  that  numbers  aolfered  in  Drilain 
with  the  greaMst  constancy  and  courage  (compare 
Gildaa,  %  8;  Bede,  L  6,  7).  The  first  martyr  is  said 
to  have  been  St.  Alljan,  who  lived  in  tbe  town  of 
Terulam,  which  had  a  Roman  colony;  he  hud  been 
converted  from  paganism  by  a  teacher  to  whom  he 
had  afforded  protection  from  the  general  persecution. 
Though  Constantius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
bad  an  inclfaiadon  to  favor  the  Christians,  yet  H  was 
not  in  his  power  to  dispense  with  Ihe  edicts  of  the  em. 
perors,  and  he  complied  no  far  with  them  as  to  demoU 
i*h  tbe  chnrcbes.  Though  he  died  a  pa.'an,  yet  ha 
granted  to  the  Christians  Ihe  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  protected  them  fmm  injury  or  Insnlt. 
This  emperor  died  at  York,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Bon  Constantine,  A.D.  :lOfi  (Cnrwitbcn,  Bitl.  ofChrit- 
tlm  Chirfk,  chap.  wl).  The  best  illustration  of  the 
earlyorganiiiUon  of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  the  fart 
that  three  British  bishops  attended  the  council  at  Aries, 
A.D,  314,  the  canons  of  which  hare  among  their  sign- 
ers Eboriat  episcopns,  de  civilale  Eljoracensi,  provin- 
cia  Britannia;  Ratitvl'a  episcopua.  da  clvltate  Londi. 
nenal,  provincia  supniscripta;  AJf'fiai  epi^copns,  de 
civitate  colnnla  Londinenslitm  (perhaps  Colonia  Lindi, 
i.  e.  Linrola);  compare  Jac.  I'merii  flri(.  ecrlfi.  imliq. 
(IjobA.  IfiHT);  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecrl.  iii.  557  sq.  Bri«sh 
bishops  also  attended  the  councils  of  Saidica  (A.D 
947)  and  of  Ariminum  (A.D.  359). 
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LitUe  \b  accaratel  j  known  of  the  real  state  of  Chiit^ 
tianity  in  this  period,  Pela^^ianism  took  root  in  Brit- 
ain (the  native  conntry  of  Pelagian),  and  the  British 
bishops  called  in  German  ns  and  Lupus  from  Gaul, 
who  refuted  Pelagius  at  the  conference  of  Verulam 
(A.D.  446).  They  also  founded  a  cathedral  at  Llan- 
daff,  making  Dubricios  bishop,  with  extensive  juris- 
diction. The  monastery  of  Banchor  (Bangor),  near 
Chester,  was  founded  at  about  the  same  time. 

2.  From  the  JSaxom  Invcuion,  449,  to  the  Invasum  of 
Auffuttine,  696. — ^Hengist  and  Horsa,  retained  hy  Yorti- 
gem,  A.D.  449,  to  aid  him  with  5000  men  in  expelling 
the  Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain,  remained  in  the  isl- 
and as  conquerors.  The  greater  part  of  Britain  was 
au^in  plunged  into  barbarism,  and  Christianity  kept 
its  ground  only  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  (Its  history 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  given  in  separate  articles.) 
The  patron  saint  of  Wales,  St.  David  (6th  century),  is 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  at  Jerusalem ; 
he  held  a  «ynod  against  Pelagianism  at  Brev^',  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Caerleon  (see  David,  St.),  In 
Cornwall  the  British  rites  and  usages  were  preserved 
until  near  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  lona,  where 
Columba  (q.  v.)  established  his  foundations  about  565, 
was  a  centre  of  light  not  only  for  Scotland,  but  also 
for  north  Britain  (see  Ion  a). 

(II.)  Middk  Age:  Era  of  Submistion  to  the  Papacy 
(6th  to  16th  century).  Up  to  the  6th  century  British 
Christianity  had  been  independent  of  Rome.  But  at 
that  time  Gregory  the  Great  determined  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  the  English  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a  Christian  wife, 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
She  induced  her  husband  to  favor  Christianity,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  mission  of  Augustine 
(sent  by  Gregor}'),  who,  with  a  number  of  monks, 
landed  in  596.  Tliey  converted  Ethelbert,  who  was 
not  only  king  of  Kent,  bat  Bnetwalda,  or  chief  of  the 
Saxon  raonarchs.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  kings  of  Essex  and  East  Angiio,  and  gradually  by 
the  other  chieftains  of  England.  It  is  said  that  10,000 
English  were  baptized  within  the  year  of  Augustine's 
arrival.  In  597  Augustine  went  over  to  Aries,  in 
France,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Virgilius, 
and  on  his  return  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. His  see  was  immediately  endowed  by  king 
Ethelbert,  who  likewise  established  the  dioceses  of 
Rochester  and  London.  Another  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  converted  by  Aidan  and  other  Scottish 
missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  system  set  up  b}* 
the  Roman  missionaries  was  entirely  of  the  Roman 
type,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
old  British  Church  in  various  points,  e.  g.  the  reckon- 
ing of  Easter,  the  clerical  tonsure,  chrism,  etc.  More 
important  were  the  questions  of  the  marria.e  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Wherever  the 
Romish  influence  prevailed,  the  Roman  view,  of  course, 
was  adopted.  But  Scottish  and  Irish  missionaries 
were  also  at  work  in  the  kingdom,  and  up  to  the  7th 
century  the  converts  of  the  latter  were  probably  in 
the  majority.  In  664,  king  Oswy  of  Northumberland 
held  a  conference  at  Whitby,  where  Colman  (q.  v.)  of 
Lindisfame  maintained  the  old  British  and  Irish  views, 
and  Wilfrid  (q.  v.)  took  the  Roman  side.  The  king 
was  persuaded  by  Wilfrid  (or  perhaps  by  his  queen, 
who  was  a  Romanist),  and  went  over  to  the  Roman 
party.  Colman  and  all  his  clergy  then  went  to  Ire- 
land. In  668  the  pope  sent  over  Theodore  to  be  pri- 
mate of  England,  and  under  his  administration  (668- 
689)  the  Roman  and  British  Christians  (what  remained 
of  them)  were  fused  into  one  body.  See  Theodore. 
But  for  many  ages  we  hear  little  of  any  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  popes  in  England :  the  English 
bishops  and  kings  did  not  permit  appeals  to  Rome. 
When  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  appealed,  A.D.  680, 
against  an  English  synod  which  had  deposed  him 
from  his  diocese,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favor 


from  the  pope,  that  decree  was  disregarded  tn  Eng* 
land,  even  Theodor^  himself  refusing  to  obey  it.    From 
this  period  England  was  in  formal  connection  with  the 
see  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    A  few 
great  names  shine  amid  the  general  gloom,  e.  g.  Bede 
(t  785),  Alcnin  (f  804),  king  Alfred  (f  900).    The  An- 
glo-Saxon Church,  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  grew  more 
and  more  Romish.     '*At  length,  fh>m  the  time  of 
Gregory  YII  (A.D.  1073),  the  papal  jurisdiction  was 
pushed  into  England,  as  it  was  into  other  countries ; 
legates  made  frequent  visits,  held  councils,  exacted 
subsidies.    Appeals,  dispensations,  mandates,  reserves, 
annates,  bulla,  and  all  the  other  inconveniences  of 
papal  usurpation,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  for  four  centuries  no  country'  in  Europe  suf- 
fered more,  and  with  greater  reluctance,  than  Eng- 
land.    But  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  England  had, 
after  much  disputation,  made  their  agreement,  and  the 
Church  was  their  prey**  (Palmer, CA.  History ^  ch.  xxii). 
The  Norman  Conquest  took  place  A.D.  1066.    From 
this  period,  for  several  centuries,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land is  full  of  struggles  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  power  for  supremacy.     William  the  Conqueror 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope  as  his  feudal  supe- 
rior, and  declared  his  right  to  retain  in  his  own  band 
the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  which  the  early 
Saxon  kings  had  possessed.     He  prohibited  the  pub- 
lishing of  papal  bulls  and  letters  of  advice  till  they 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  him;  and, 
further,  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  right  of  excom- 
municating any  of  his  nobles  except  with  his  express 
permission.     On  the  other  hand,  **he  confirmed  by 
charter  a  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  granting  to 
the  clergy  tithe  of  cattle  and  profits,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  tithe  of  produce,*'  and  ccmniitted  a  still  great- 
er error  in  establishing  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  which 
alone  clerical  persons  were  thenceforth  to  be  amena- 
ble.    The  **  spiritual  courts"  became  an   enormous 
power  in  supporting  the  Roman  domination.     In  1076 
celibacy  was  first  made  imperative  on  the  English 
clergy.     **  Under  Henry  Beauclerc  a  synod  met  at 
Westminster,  1102,  which  passed  various  reforming 
measures,  the  nature  of  which  atteste  the  existing  de- 
pravity and  degradation  of  the  Church.     This  synod 
prohibited  simony,  and  the  pope  ruled  that  lay  inves- 
titure was  simony,  and  on  this  question  a  rupture  be> 
tween  the  pope  and  the  king  soon  occurred.     After  a 
struggle  to  maint£iin  the  rights  of  investiture,  which 
he  had  received  with  the  crown,  Henry  felt  himself 
compelled  to  relinquish  them  to  the  pope,  and  only  got 
permission  from  the  pope  for  bishops  to  do  h(  mage  to 
him,  if  they  chose,  without  being  on  that  account  re» 
moved  from  their  sees.     None  o^  the  proposed  meas- 
ures of  reform  accomplished  any  result.     The  morals 
of  the  clergy  wera  thoroughly  relaxed ;  murder  by  a 
person  in  holy  orders  was  quite  a  usual  occurrence ; 
against  such  offenders  there  was  no  resort  to  common 
law,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  rarely  interfered  with 
them.     A  case  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Thomas  ik  Becket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  and  Henry  II. 
for  himself  and   people"  (Eadie,  CyclopmKa,  s.  v.). 
The  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  (see  Clarskdox) 
were  intended  to  secure  the  righte  of  the  civil  against 
the  ecclesiastical  power ;  but  the  resistance  of  Becket 
(q.  v.),  his  murder,  and  the  repentunt  fears  of  the 
king,  caused  their  speedy  revocation  in  all  the  points 
to  which  the  pope  objected.     "  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  reign  of  John,  when  En^'land  was  laid  under 
an  interdict,  and  the  king  resigned  his  crown  to  the 
pope,  that  the  papal  encroachments  rose  to  their  height; 
and  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  III,  which  followed,  did 
nothing  to  abate  them.     Edward  I  gave  a  check  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  subjected  them  to  taxation, 
and  passed  the  stotute  of  mortmain  (1279),  which  pro- 
hibited the  transfer  of  land  without  the  king*s  consent. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  innovations  in  doctrine 
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daring  these  three  centories ;  but  it  may  lie  noted  that 
about  the  middle  of  this  period,  vis.  1218,  the  Council 
of  St  John  Lateran  declared  transubstantiation,  or  the 
bodOj  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements, 
to  be  a  tenet  of  the  Church*'  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In 
ISoO  the  important  statute  of  ProvUort  was  passed. 
It  was  proToked  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  valuable 
En^Iuh  benefices  were  reserved  to  the  pope  or  to 
alien  clergy,  and  it  provided  that  the  pope  should  con- 
fer no  English  benefice  on  any  one  without  consent  of 
the  king.  The  statute  of  PrcemwUre  (1389 ;  enlarged 
1393)  forbade  any  interference  of  the  Church  with  the 
itatate  of  Proviton^  and  also  idl  appeals  from  English 
dvil  courts  to  the  pope.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  (in 
Magna  Charta),  and  the  various  amendments  and  ad- 
ditiotts  to  it,  all  aimed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
proper^  in  the  Church.    See  Mortmain. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  certain  German  Church 
reformers  found  their  way  to  England — probably  Wal- 
densian  Christians ;  and,  though  they  were  bitterly 
persecuted,  all  the  good  seed  did  not  perish.     In  13?7 
John  WyclifTe  was  bom.     As  rector  of  Lutterworth 
he  preached  nntil  his  death  against  the  supremac}'  of 
the  pope,  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.     In  1877  be  was  arrested 
for  heresy,  bat  no  harm  came  to  him.    His  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  writings,  made  a  great  im- 
pression  upon  the  more  educated  classes,  but  his  labors 
had  little  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.     After 
his  death  more  firuit  appeared ;  and  by  1400  his  follow, 
en  were  numerous  enough  to  form  a  party  and  to  get 
the  designation  of  LoUardM  (q.  v.),  and  for  a  century 
persecution  for  Lollardtsm  was  common  in  England. 
"  Henry  IV  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  usurped 
position  by  assisting  the  bishops  against  the  Lollards, 
and  from  this  time  to  the  Reformation  there  was  an 
nnintemipted  succession  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  these  sufferers.    Fox  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  nesrly  twenty  individuals  burned  for  heresy  be- 
tween the  death  of  lord  Cobham  and  1509,  when  Henr}* 
VIII  ascended  the  throne.    To  some  extent,  the  blood 
of  these  n&art^TS  was  the  seed  of  the  Reformed  Church ; 
bat  we  must  not  overlook  the  '  hidden  seed,'  which  was 
growing  secretly  from  the  time  that  Wycliffe  gave  to 
his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue.    The  progress  of  learning,  and  especially 
tbe  study  of  Greek,  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  sacred  books,  whilst  the  invention  of  printing 
(1443)  caused  a  wider  circulation  of  them"  (Chambers, 
B.  v.).    See  Wtclipfb  ;  Lollards. 

(III.)  From  tke  Sffornuxtym  to  the  pretent  Time. — 
The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance fairly  established  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  of  Henry  YIII  in  1509  [see  Hbnrv 
VIII],  and  his  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey,  maintained 
the  splendor  of  the  Church  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  the  great  edifice  was  already 
nndermined.  In  view  of  the  facts  cited  in  the  last 
larsgraph,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  Roman  writers  do, 
that  the  source  of  the  English  Reformation  is  to  be 
ibond  in  the  vices  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  that  monarch  that  the  Reformation 
hi  England  in  reality  commenced.  When  Luthor  de- 
cisred  war  against  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  his  treatise 
on  the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther*s  lK>ok,  0/th^ 
CofHviUf  of  BabyUm^  and  was  repaid  by  the  pontiff 
with  the  tide  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith*'  (1521).  The 
king  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  Catha  ine  of 
Aragon,  and  was  weary  of  her.  Wolsey  at  first  fa- 
ToTed  a  divorce,  "to  revenge  himself  on  Charles  V  for 
hivhig  disappointed  him  of  the  papacy ;  but  after  the 
king  began  to  look  with  favor  on  Anne  Boleyn,  one 
cf  a  house  from  whom  Wolsey  had  everything  to  fear, 
he  adopted  a  covert  policy  of  opposition  to  the  divorce 
he  had  suggested.  When  at  last  he  was  pressed  on 
cveiy  aide,  with  no  open  way  befijre  hinv  and  his  own 


ruin  imminent,  hia  course  became  tortuous,  and  was 
marked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  protract  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  delay  any  sentence  being  pronounced 
on  this  question  by  the  pope.     The  issue  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  an  appeal  to  the 
universities,  and  to  the  learned  men  of  Christendom, 
fur  their  opinion  on  this  point,  which  was  git  en  in  fa- 
vor, for  the  most  part,  of  Henry.     The  disgrace  of 
Wolsey  followed  thereon.     See  AVolset.     Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  pope  daily  became  more  palpable 
Convocation  was  summoned  in  1581,  and  charged  with 
breaking  the  statutes  of  protUori  and  prcemunsre. 
They  humbly  offered  to  pay  a  fine.     The  first  step  to- 
wards a  schism  was  made  by  this  Convocation,  but  it 
was  under  the  pressure  of  the  court.    They  proclaimed 
the  king  of  EngUnd  *  only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  as 
fitf  as  tbe  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  £n};land.'    In  1533,  on  the  elevation 
of  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  VI 1 1  and  Catha- 
rine ;  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  was 
publicly  notified.     The  pope  declared  this  illegal,  and 
threatened,  unless  these  doings  were  undone,  that  he 
would  pronounce  excommunication  on  Henry.     To 
prevent  any  such  proceedings  affecting  the  stability 
of  his  throne  and  his  succession,  in  the  following  year 
Henry  caused  Parliament  to  aliolish  all  papal  author- 
ity in  England,  and  to  stop  all  payments  to  the  Roman 
exchequer.     After  this  came,  under  Thomas  Crom- 
well, acting  as  vice-regent,  a  blow  upon  popish  power 
in  England  from  which  it  never  recovered — ^namely, 
first  a  visitation,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  because  '  they  had  long 
and  notoriously  been  guilty  of  vicious  and  abominable 
living.'    Among  the  bishops  there  were  two  parties ; 
one  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  pope,  the  other 
with  reform ;  to  the  former  belonged  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, to  the  latter  Cranmer  and  Latimsr.    But  it  was 
necessarv  to  have  some  authoritative  declaration  of 
what  the  Church  of  England  held  since  it  had  rejected 
the  pope ;  and  hence,  in  15S6,  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  issued  a  proclamation  on  this  subject,  and  in 
1539  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  the 
Creed,  under  the  rather  characteristic  title,  *An  act 
for  aijoluhing  diversity  of  opinions.'     By  this  the 
doctrine  of  transobstantiation  was  taught,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  by  burning  was  attached  to  the  denial 
of  it.     All  who  stood  out  for  *  the  necessitv  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  or  for  the  marriage  of 
priests,  or  against  the  observance  of  vows  of  chastity, 
or  the  propriety  of  private  masses,  or  the  fitness  of 
auricular  confession ;  all  priests  who  shall  marr}'  after 
having  advisedly  made  vows  of  chastity,  shall  suffer 
the  pains  of  death  as  felons ;  and  all  those  who  main- 
tain the  same  errors  under  any  other  manner  may  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure'  "  (Mackintosh). 
Henry  felt  compelled  to  go  on  and  increase  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  Rome.     There  was 
in  the  Church  a  powerful  party  (Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  many  others  of  less  note)  that  were  of  progressive 
tendencies,  and  to  this  party  Thomas  Cromwell,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  power,  lent  all  his  influence. 
His  favor  shown  to  the  Protestant  cause  was  one 
ground  of  his  fall.     About  this  time,  too,  several  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  permission  of  Henry.     They  were  based  upon 
Coverdale's  translation.     To  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
the  permission  to  circulate  them  is  due,  and  the  com- 
mand to  place  them  in  the  cathedrals  for  public  use, 
and  for  ministers  to  in!>truct  their  people  in  them. 
But  the  tid6  of  political  power  now  turned  in  favor  of 
the  Romanist  pnrty,  and  these  permissions  were  with- 
drawn .*  the  Bible  became  again  for  a  time  a  prohibited 
book,  and  many  who  bad  received  enlightened  views 
of  truth  suffered  bitter  persecution.     *'  In  1540  Cran- 
mer persuaded  Henry  to  appoint  a  commission,  of 
which  he  was  made  a  member,  to  draw  up  a  formal 
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confession.  This  appeared  under  the  tide,  T%e  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man.  It  indicates  some  pro^^as, 
since  it  only  recommends  prayers  for  the  dead  as 
*good  and  charitable;  and  because  it  is  not  known 
what  condition  departed  souls  are  in,  we  ought  on\y 
to  recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  It  affirms 
justification  by  faith,  though  it  modifies  this  declara- 
tion so  far  as  to  add,  *  Yet  man,  prevented  by  grace, 
is  by  his  free  consent  and  obedience  a  worker  toward 
the  attaining  of  his  own  justification.'  It  forbids  the 
worship  of  ima/es,  though  it  allows  their  use  to  excite 
devotional  feeling.  It  altered  some  minor  matters 
also  in  the  service.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England's  first  confession.  The  Reformers 
were  gaining  strength,  and  under  Edward  YI  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  their  triumph  was  undoubted. 
Thirty  commissioners  were  sent  through  the  country 
to  abolish  superstitious  practices.  Cranmer  drew  up 
twelve  homilies,  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  churches  where  the  ministers  could  not  preach. 
This  was  one  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  dijffhsion 
of  sound  religious  knowledge.  This  step,  and  the  ser- 
mons themselves,  elicited  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  Continental  Reformers.  Cranmer  wrote  also  a 
catechism,  which  was  general!}''  circulated.  Such  the- 
ologians as  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  to 
come  and  lecture  in  the  English  universities ;  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  provide  preach- 
ing ;  *  one  sermon  every  quarter  of  the  year  at  least' 
in  every  church  being  imperative.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  tho  Romish  clergy  that  even  this  much  they 
could  hardly  accomplish.  In  1547  Parlinment  repealed 
the  various  persecuting  acts  of  Henry  VIII  and  earlier 
reigns,  levelled  against  the  new  opinions,  as  they  are 
often  called.  As  Convocation  was  inclined  in  favor 
of  the  Komish  party.  Parliament  assumed  to  itself  the 
task  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  parsed  that  year 
acts  *  concerning  the  sacrament/  ordaining  *the  com- 
munion to  be  received  in  both  kinds.'  forbidding  the 
priest  to  communicate  alone,  and  lequiring  him  to 
prepare  the  people  for  worthily  communicating  l)y  an 
exhortation  on  the  day  preceding  its  celebration.  In 
1548  there  was  a  commission  appointed  for  the  revision 
of  the  ofiices  of  public  worship.  One  of  its  first  fruits 
was  a  new  communion  service.  Confession  was  no 
longer  made  imperative.  At  the  same  time  a  new  lit- 
urgy was  compiled.  At  the  end  of  it  occurs  the  peti- 
tion— *  From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 
See  Common  Prayer.  In  1551  a  farther  series  of 
emendations  was  made  in  the  Prayer-book :  in  it  very 
few  alterations  have  since  been  introduced.  The  same 
year  the  Articles,  then  forty-two  in  number,  were  pub- 
lished. See  Articles,  Thirty-nine.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1552  to  prepare  a  canon  law,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Edward,  was  discontinued 
before  its  work  was  done.  Under  his  reign  the  prog- 
ress of  reformation  had  been  rapid,  but  it  was  to  be 
sorely  tried.  Mary  ascended  the  throne  (1553)  and 
re-established  Romanism.  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were 
restored ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Catechism 
were  declared  heretical ;  the  kingdom  was  reconciled 
to  the  see  of  Rome;  a  persecution  of  the  chief  reform- 
ers commenced — Rogers  was  burned  at  Smith  field, 
Hooper  at  Gloucester,  Saunders  at  Coventrj',  Taylor 
at  Hadley.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  *  heretics;' 
many  fled  beyond  sea ;  some  purchased  safety  by  an 
outward  conformity.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley 
perished  in  the  flames  at  Oxford.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
made  primate.  One  benefit  was  conferred  on  the 
Church  bv  Marv — ^she  surrendered  all  the  Church 
lands,  as  well  as  the  first-fruits  and  tenths',  which  had 
been  seized  by  Henry.  At  last  the  de:ith  of  Mari' 
(1558),  with  which  that  of  the  cardinal  was  all  I)ut 
simultaneous,  delivered  the  Church  from  its  oppress- 
ors. Under  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  Protestantism  was 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  by  the  various  measures 


which  were,  taken,  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
completed.  The  Convocation  of  1562,  besides  drawing 
up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  published  two  volumes  of 
homilies  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  caused 
Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  draw  up  a  catechism  for 
general  use.     See  Nowell. 

**  About  this  time  the  more  extreme  reforming  party 
began  to  appear  (see  Puritans),  and  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence specially  in  idl  the  questions  which  aroee  about 
the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Elizabeth's 
extreme  jealousy  of  her  supreme  authority  often  ob- 
structed the  plans  for  reform  which  the  more  zealous 
clergy  contrived — a  jealousy  which  brought  her  into 
collision  with  the  primate  himself,  as  on  the  subject  of 
*  the  prophesyings.'  The  works  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental divines,  as  Calvin  and  Bollinger,  were  studied 
in  England ;  and  the  great  standard  work  of  Richard 
Hooker  on  Eccleriatticai  Polity — which  may  be  styled 
the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England — was  published 
1594-97. 

**  When  James  ascended  the  throne,  both  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Church  party  calculated  on  having  his 
support.  The  Puritans  hastened  to  present  to  him  the 
famous  Millenary  Petition,  which  embodied  a  state- 
ment of  those  things  in  the  Church  which  they  desir«d 
to  see  amended.  This  elicited  from  the  universities  a 
counter-petition,  and  James  held  a  conference  with 
both  parties  at  Hampton  Court  (q.  v.),  January,  1604. 
It  resulted  in  no  good  to  the  Puritans,  for  king  James 
now  thought  Episcopacy  was  most  conformable  to 
monarchy,  and  the  reply  to  their  arguments  he  pithily 
put  in  the  form  *  No  bishop,  no  king.'  One  advan- 
tage which  ensued  from  this  conference  was  the  revis- 
ion of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  present  authorized  version.  During  the 
reign  of  James  the  fiemious  Synod  of  Dort  met,  and  four 
English  divines  were  sent  thither  by  James.  See 
Dort,  Synod  of.  Henceforward  the  CalvinisUc  par- 
ty in  the  Church  of  England  began  to  decline,  and 
king  James  himself  turned  against  it.  James  fir»t  is- 
sued the  Book  of  Sporit  in  1618,  and  ofiTended  very 
many,  because  he  thereby  legally  sanctioned  certain 
amusements  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Under  Charles  it 
was  republished  in  1668,  the  declaration  affirming  that 
it  was  done  *  out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God 

and  Uie  ease,  comfort,  and  recreation  of  our 

well-deserving  people.'  It  was  received  with  mani- 
fest disgust,  and  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  obey 
the  ordinance  requiring  its  publication  in  the  churches. 
In  1644  the  House  of  Commons  caused  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  See  Sports,  Book  op."  Under 
Charles,  the  High-Church  party,  with  Laud  at  their 
head,  rose  to  the  highest  power.  The  court  of  High 
Commission  and  the  Star  Cham  I  er  never  had  niore 
constant  employment,  and  their  hateful  tyranny  most 
thoroughly  roused  the  people.  The  severity  of  Laud 
occasioned  the  greatest  discontent;  and  the  Puritan 
party,  as  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
Church,  began  to  found  special  lectureships ;  but,  on 
Laud's  advice,  the  king  Issued  instructions  to  the  bish- 
ops to  suppress  all  such.  Forbearance  at  last  came  to 
an  end.  Then  came  the  great  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
which  led  to  the  putting  down  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confossian^  though  afterwards  Independ* 
ency  took  the  lead.  Laud  was  condemned  the  day  af« 
ter  the  House  of  Commons  established  Presbyterian"* 
ism,  and  executed  January  10, 1645. 

''With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  occurred  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  England.  The  Sunday 
after  his  return  heard  the  litttr,.y  read  in  almost  every 
parish  church.  The  Puritans,  who  are  henceforward 
'  known  as  Presbyterians  (q.  v.),  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration,  were  treated  at  first  by- 
Charles  with  kindness,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  oflercd  high  ecclesiastical  preferments.     In  1661 
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theikiDOiis  Savoy  ConfeKnce  (q.  ▼.)  met,  with  Baxt:>r 
•9  leader  of  the  Presb3'terian  party,  and  Sheldon  as 
that  of  tbe  bishops,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  unite  both 
tides.    As  might  have  been  expected,  the  plan  failed. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed ;  and,  rather 
thin  take  the  test  it  prescribed,  2000  Pnritan  clergy 
left  tbe  Church  of  England.     Then,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, folloved  thoee  persecuting  acts,  the  Corporation, 
Conrenticle,  and  Five-miles  Acts.    Still  further  griev- 
ances were  inflicted  by  the  Test  Act  of  1672.     Next 
arose  another  school  of  divines  —  'Christian  philoso- 
phers rather  than  divines.'     Their  lives  were  moral, 
bat  thej  eviseerated  the  Gospel  of  all  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  it.    When  a  plan  for  *  comprehension*  was 
rerired  in  1668,  the  House  of  Commons  prohibited 
socb  s  measure  being  introduced.    When  James,  duke 
of  York,  professed  Roman  Catholicism,  Charles  at  once 
proclaimed  complete  toleration.     This  was  in  1672; 
hot  the  Commons  the  year  following  compelled  him  to 
vitbdrair  his  indulgence.     Popery  they  were  deter- 
mined to  resist.     When  James  came  into  power  he 
proclaimed  similar  indulgences,  and  forbade  preaching 
against  Romanist  errors ;  nay,  in  defiance  of  the  enact- 
raent  of  1651,  he  re-created  the  court  of  High  Commis- 
sion.   These  measures  the  clergy  resisted.     In  conse- 
qoence  of  his  resistance,  the  bishop  of  London  was  sus- 
pended for  a  tim*;.     The  University  of  Cambridge 
came  into  collision  with  the  king,  and  also  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     Rather  than  do  what  might  advan- 
tage Rome,  the  Nonconformists  did  not  avail  them- 
•elres  of  the  royal  indulgence.     But  James  renewed 
his  declaration,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  pnb- 
li^ed  in  the  churches.     Eighteen  out  of  twenty-five 
bishops  refused  to  do  so,  and  nearly  all  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  were  commanded  to  cite  the  recusants,  but 
they  refused.     Seven  of  them — Sancroft,  Lloyd,  Ken, 
Tanner,  Lake,  Wliite,  and  Trelawney — even  drew  op  a 
remonstance,  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  sent  to  the 
Towtf.    Their  committal  to  it  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  triamphal  entry,  from  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
pbyed  by  the  people  on  their  behalf.     They  were  tried 
at  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  news  of  their  acquittal 
vas  received  with  rapturous  delight  on  all  hands,  for 
all  felt  that  they  were  committed  to  a  struggle  against 
an  insidbus  attempt  to  restore  Popery.     The  royal 
career  of  James  was   now  ending,  and  his  ftirther 
sdiemes  were  not  developed,  ibr  that  very  year  the 
IMnce  of  Orange  landed  (5th  of  November,  1688). 
One  of  William's  earliest  acts  was  the  passing  of  a  tol- 
eration bill  in  16:^;  but  an  act  of  comprehension  was 
rejected  in  the  Commons.     In  September  of  that  year 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  and  reform  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  but  all  their 
propovds  were  rejected  by  Convocation.    Three  of  the 
seven  bishops  mentioned  above  refused  the  oath  of  al- 
legijince  to  William  and  Mary.     They  he-ided  the  par- 
tv  known  as  the  Nonjurors,  which  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  Episcopalian  Church  in  1780;   but 
minr  of  them  became  attached  to  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians'* (Chambers,  s.  v.).     See  Nonjurors. 

Dnrin^  the  period  just  described  a  school  of  divines 
WIS  formed  who,  in  seeking  to  avoid  Puritanism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Romanism  on  the  other,  became 
latitodinarians.  "They  became  Chrif^tian  philoso- 
phers nther  than  divines ;  and,  except  an  occasional 
dtssertotbn  on  the  Trinity  or  a  AVhitsunday  sermon, 
in  vhich  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  carefully 
guarded  against  fanatical  abuses,  they  scarcely  inter- 
fered with  matters  of  Christian  doctrine.  Still  they 
▼ere  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  in  a  slothfhl  afje  re- 
markable for  pastoral  diligence.  Amongst  the  lead- 
ers were  Whitchcote,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  and  Worth- 
ington ;  some  of  these  were  known  to  be  men  of  emi- 
nent piety,  but  it  was  more  apparent  in  their  lives 
(and,  sinoe  their  deaths,  by  their  private  diaries)  than 
in  their  preaching.  They  were  equally  afVaid  of  su- 
perrtitioo  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the 


other.  They  loved  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  liturgy ;  but  they  did 
not  think  all  other  forms  unlawful.  The}*^  wished  to 
see  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation.  They  continued 
on  good  terms  with  Nonconformists,  and  allowed  great 
freedoms,  not  only  in  philosophical  speculations,  but 
in  religion ;  and  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries  into 
the  reasonableness,  rather  than  the  scriptural  warrant 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  led  them  to  be  regarded  as 
Socinians.  They  were  all  zealous  against  Popery; 
and  the  Papists  cried  them  down,  in  return,  as  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  or,  at  liest,  Socinians,  and  men  of  no  prin« 
ciples  at  all.  In  the  society  of  these  men,  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  Stillingfleet  were  trained — the 
greatest  divines  of  the  next  generation,  but  still  with 
the  faults  of  the  school  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. They  received,  and  long  bore,  the  title  of  the 
Latitudinarian  divines ;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  explained  it,  the  charge  was  just.  They  attempt-- 
ed  a  divorce  between  evangelical  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian practice.  The  former  they  at  first  neglected,  and 
at  length  lost  out  of  sight ;  the  latter  they  displayed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and,  if  any  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  Gospel  could  possibly  have  enforced 
it,  they  would  not  have  so  completely  failed.  But  the 
founders  of  the  school  made  no  deep  impression  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  and  their  still  more  gifted  pupils 
saw  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  almost  expiring 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts'*  (Marsden,  Chvrcheg  and 
Sects,  i,  286).  *'  In  1698  the  Church  of  England  gave 
birth  to  two  noble  philanthropic  schemes — ^the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  cir- 
culates Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Tracts ;  and  in  1701 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For* 
eign  Parts  was  chartered."  In  1747  Convocation  was 
dissolved.     See  Convocation. 

*'That  the  Church  of  England,  after  fighting  for 
its  very  existence  against  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  against  Puritanism  on  the  other,  should  have  sub- 
sided into  inactivity  during  the  dull  reigns  of  the 
Georges,  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of  regret. 
The  peaceful  enjoyment  of  her  temporalities  in  a  dull, 
irreligious,  not  to  say  infidel  age,  may  easily  account 
for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  her  idleness.  But  that 
in  the  rise  of  John  Wesley,  1730,  she  should  have  foil- 
ed to  see  a  grand  opportunity  for  herself,  is  a  matter 
of  both  surprise  and  regret ;  she,  however,  let  it  pass ; 
nor  can  she  hope  that  such  another  will  ever  again 
present  itself.  See  Methodism  ;  Wesley.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  hoped  is  that  she  has  seen  her  error. 

'*  The  next  important  event  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
Church  is  the  Act  of  Union,  which  came  into  cfiect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  and  united  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline.  The  Reformation  had  made  some 
progress  in  Ireland  under  Edward  VI.  Five  Protes- 
tant bishops  were  appointed  in  1560,  and  the  English 
Bible  and  Liturgy  were  introduced  in  1551 ;  but,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  the  Reformed  doctrines  have  never 
found  much  acceptance  with  the  native  population, 
and,  although  a  Protestant  Church  was  established  by 
law,  it  was  and  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  See 
Ireland.  In  1635  the  English  Articles  were  received, 
and  in  1662  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
adopted  by  Convocation.  Before  the  political  union 
of  the  countries,  the  two  churches  were  in  full  com- 
munion. By  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parliament  in 
1833,  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
the  funds  thus  o1)tained  were  applied  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches"  (Chambers,  Cydoptrdia,  s.  v.).  It  is  now 
proposed  (1868)  to  •*  disestaijlish"  the  Episcopnl  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  the  proposal  will  doubtless  bo  carried 
into  effect. 

In  the  progress  of  the  19th  century  great  changes 
have  passed  over  the  Church  of  England.  The  for- 
nuition  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (see  Mis- 
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Bioif  ART  SocnriES),  of  the  Bible  Society,  etc.,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  Metliodisnif  awakened  the 
long  dormant  spirit  of  aggressive  Christianity.  Since 
1800  more  than  8000  churches  hare  been  erected. 
Abont  18d0  several  earnest  yoang  men  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Oxford  gave  signs  of  profound  theological  study, 
and  of  deep  interest  in  Church  questions.  In  reaction, 
perhaps,  from  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, their  studies  lay  chiefly  in  the  fiithers  and  medi- 
eval writers,  and  in  1888  they  began  the  publication 
of  the  Oxford  tracts,  calling  for  a  revival  of  obsolete 
usages,  and  bringing  up  again  Bomanist  or  quasi-Bo- 
manist  views  in  theology.  A  brief  history  o.  this 
movement  is  given  under  Pusetxsm  ;  it  must  suflice 
to  say  here  that  many  young  clergymen,  as  the  result 
ofthe  movement,  went  over  to  Bome ;  and  those  of  the 
school  who  remained  gave  rise  to  the  modem  Bitual- 
ISM  (q.  v.),  which  tends  to  import  the  spirit,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Bome  into  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  a  conference  of 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  churches 
in  communion  with  the  English,  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
The  chief  object  of  this  synod  was  to  promote  a  closer 
union  between  all  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
A  resolution  censuring  bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  for 
his  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was 
adopted  by  all  save  three  votes.  The  pastoral  let- 
ter, signed  by  the  bishops,  warned  the  people  against 
Bomanizing  tendencies,  but  made  no  reference  to  con- 
troversies within  the  Church.  A  Greelc  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  w;as  ofllcially  transmitted  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  of  the  Greek  Church.  See  Pan-Anglican 
Synod.  In  order  to  promote  the  interest  of  intelli- 
gent laymen  in  the  aflTairs  of  the  Church,  a  **  Church 
Congress"  was  called  in  1860,  which  from  that  time 
has  held  annual  sessions.  See  Chubch  Congress. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  High-Church 
party  to  introduce  monastic  institutions.  Thus  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Lyne,  assuming  the  name  of  father  Ignatius, 
endeavored  to  establish  an  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  the  flrst  monastery  of  the  order 
at  Norwich  had,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  years,  to  be  aban- 
doned. At  Bristol  a  communitv  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Benedict  was  organized.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie,  in  1867,  established  a  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  which  he  was  the  flrst  master.  But  thus  far 
(1868)  all  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess. See  MoNASTicisM.  The  High-Church  party 
exhibited  a  great  desire  to  bring  on  a  closer  union 
with  the  Eastern  churches.  A  special  society,  the 
Eastern  Church  Association  (see  l)elow,  Statiatics)^  was 
established  to  promote  the  cause,  and  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York  gave  their  oflUcial  approval 
of  the  scheme.  See  Eastkrx  Churches,  Greer 
Church,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Of- 
ficial comn)unications  for  the  same  purpose  were  also 
opened  with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  but  this  step  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  one  portion  of  the  High-Church 
party  on  the  ground  that  the  Swedish  Cliurch  held' 
some  heretical  doctrines. 

II.  CossTrruTioN  and  Government. — 1.  Church 
and  State, — The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  is  that  *'of  an  authorized  and  paid  estal>- 
lishmcnt,  which  is  not  allowed  to  persecute  those  who 
dissent  from  it"  (Sliort).  The  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  completely  secured  by  the  statutes  that  fol- 
lowed the  Beformation  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  English  Church  constitution  remained  nearly  un- 
changed by  the  Beformation,  only  that  the  crown  took 
the  place  of  the  pope.  The  course  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation brought  in,  however,  many  important  modifi- 
cations of  detail.  The  old  statutes,  though  rarely  en- 
forced, were  still  law,  exceptint;  when  expressly  abro- 
gated. One  of  the  most  important  of  thef>c  was  the 
Praemunire  (see  above).  The  statute  25  of  Heniy 
VIII  (1634),  ch.  xxi,  declares  entire  independence  of 


Bome,  and  calls  the  king  ntprtme  hede  of  the  Church 
of  England,  according  to  the  recognition  of  its  prelates 
and  clergy.  This  statute  abolishes  Peter's  pence,  and 
provides  for  the  visitation  of  monasteries  by  royal 
commission. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  Popery  was  restored, 
but  all  the  statutes  to  that  effect  were  repealed  by 
Stat.  1  of  Elizabeth  (1568-9),  which  transfers  the  bead- 
ship  of  the  Church  from  the  pope  to  the  English  crown, 
and  declares  the  roj/cd  supremacy  perpetuaL  Every 
form  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogative is  included  in  the  declaration.  The  crown 
can  exercise  this  authority  through  such  oflicers  as  it 
may  selects,  provided  they  be  British  subjects  appointed 
by  letters-patent.  The  act  presciibes  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, to  be  taken  by  all  civil  and  spiritual  officers. 
See  Oath  of  Supremacy.  The  Ad  of  Umformity 
(1559)  restored  the  Common  Prayer,  and  required  tlie 
clergy  to  conform  strictly  to  it  The  statute  18  £liz. 
c.  11  (1571),  incorporated  the  89  articles  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  of  1562  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  act,  with  the  laws  of  suprem- 
acy and  uniformity,  and  the  articles,  settled  the  gov- 
ernment, the  worship,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch. 
The  queen,  though  subject  to  the  Church  order  and 
doctrines,  was  invested  with  full  power  to  govern  the 
Church,  and  to  All  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Church  and  State  were  fused  together,  for  idl  citixens 
of  the  State  were  made  meml)ers  of  the  Church  ;  the 
officers  of  the  Church  were  officers  of  the  State,  and 
the  head  of  the  State  was  made  head  of  the  Church. 
The  Revolution  made  several  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Chnrch.  By  stat.  1  William  and  Mar}', 
ch.  vi  (April,  1689),  the  coronation  oath  was  modified. 
In  it  the  king  swore  not  merely  to  govern  according 
to  the  old  laws  and  customs,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  true  confession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion  as  by  law  estab- 
lished ;  and  to  *^  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  unto  them."  The  8th  chapter  substi- 
tuted a  new  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which 
the  recognition  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
is  left  out,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  promise  to  obey 
the  king  truly ;  with  an  anathema  of  the  impious  doc* 
trine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  should 
be  deposed  and  executed,  and  that  a  foreign  potentate 
can  have  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the  realm. 
The  same  statute  (ch.  xviii)  removed  some  penalties 
from  Dissenters,  and  made  them  eligible  to  office,  pro- 
vided they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  personally,  or 
by  proxy,  in  case  of  conscientious  objection  to  talking 
the  especial  oaths  of  office.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury a  number  of  acts  have  been  passed  annullini^  dis- 
abilities of  Papists  and  Dissenters ;  and  it  is  now  the 
case  that  Dissenters  and  BomaniFU  have  religions 
freedom,  are  eligible  to  civil  office,  &nd  are  admitted  to 
Parliament. 

2.  Government. — (1.)  The  king  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  on  earth,  at  least  in  name  and  form. 
Formerly  the  clerg}'  made  the  following  subscription : 
'*  That  the  king's  (queen's)  majesty,  under  God,  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  highnesses  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tempo- 
ral," etc. ;  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  July  5, 
1865  (28th  and  29th  Vict.  cap.  122),  persons  to  be  or- 
dained deacons  or  priests  are  required  (1)  to  make  a 
''  Declaration  of  Assent"  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  (2> 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Svpremaey  (?]st 
and  22d  Vict.  cap.  48),  by  which  they  swear  to  be  &ith- 
ful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  declare 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  poten- 
tate hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power. 
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superiority,  pr»-emiiience,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  gfuritnal,  within  this  lealra.  *  *  The  highest  Church 
offices  are  filled  by  the  ministry  in  the  name  of  the 
crovii.  The  Privy  Council,  in  which  only  temporals 
vote,  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal." 

(2.)  Hie  management  of  the  Church  is  in  the  hands 
of  s  hierarchy  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  subject  to 
the  anthority  of  the  king  and  Parliament  The  United 
Chorch  of  England  and  Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
prorinces:  two  English,  Canterbury  and  Torlc;  two 
Irish,  Armagh  and  Dublin.  These  are  under  four 
motually  mdependent  archbishops.  The  bishops,  as 
veil  as  the  archbishops,  are  spiritual  peers,  except- 
ing the  bishop  last  consecrated,  and  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  who  does  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  peer  in  his  own 
right  Archbishops  are  chosen  by  the  crown  from 
among  the  bishops.  The  sovereign  also  nominates 
the  bishops.  The  Church  is  governed,  **  under  her 
maj^y,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
sad  the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the  same"  (Can.  vii). 
Hie  archbishops  and  bishops  alone  have  the  power  to 
onlain  clergymen ;  and  these  ordinations  take  place, 
according  to  canon  law,  at  "allotted  certain  times," 
and  "only  on  the  Sundays  immediately  following 
jgmia  quattuar  feuspomm,  commonly  called  Ember 
veeks."  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  usually 
graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin^  or  else  of  Durham,  Lampeter,  or  St 
fiws;  but  the  bishops  are  not  bound  to  restrict  ordi- 
nation to  members  of  any  university  or  college.  Ap- 
proved candidates  take  "  the  oath  of  supremacy,'*  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  will  conform  to  the  liturgy, 
and  subscribe  three  articles:  the  first  affirming  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Church ;  the  second 
asserting  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains 
nottung  contrary'  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  or- 
dained person  will  use  the  form  of  the  said  book ;  and 
the  third,  that  they  hold  all  "  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
The  candidate  is  first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  so  con- 
tinaes  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
he  undergoes  an  examination ;  and  when  this  is  satis- 
factory, he  is  admitted  by  the  bishop  to  the  order  of 
priest,  or  presbyter.  Several  of  the  presbyters,  as 
well  as  the  bishop,  lay  their  hands  simultaneously  on 
the  head  of  every  candidate,  while  the  bishop  repeats 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  ordination  service.  When 
once  ofdained  a  presbyter,  he  is  competent  to  take  any 
da^  or  to  hold  any  preferment  in  the  Church. 

(3.)  The  country  is  divided  intd  parishes,  and  many 
of  these  have  been  of  late  years  subdivided.  See 
Pabisb.  The  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
obtained  through  many  difierent  channels,  and  is  very 
TaloaUe:  the  total  revenues  are  estimated  as  being  not 
under  seven  millions  a  year;  and  yet  so  unequal  is 
the  distribution,  that  there  are,  out  of  10,500  benefices, 
sot  less  than  6800  with  incomes  under  £800  a  year; 
and  of  tbera  there  are  3460  livings  whose  annual  value 
is  under  X150.  The  curates  have  a  very  inadequate 
compenMtion,  the  ordinary  pay  ranging,  in  Large 
towns,  from  £70  to  £150. 

The  toUl  number  of  benefices  in  1890  was  14,200. 
Of  late  some  reforms  have  been  efiected  by  the  Par- 
liament. There  is  a  special  Innrd  of  '*  ecclesiastical 
coaunmioners  for  England  to  administer  the  state 
patronage  of  ecclesiastical  lienefices.  In  their  twenti- 
eth report,  issued  in  1868,  they  state  that  in  the  cur- 
rent year  they  expect  to  complete  the  scheme  which, 
in  their  report  of  1864,  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
within  five  years.  Every  living  with  less  income  than 
£900  a  year  which  then  existed,  and  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1861,  a  population  of  4000 
VnsnaoM,  will,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  have  had  its 
income  raised  to  £300  a  year,  except  those  cases  in 
private  patronage  where  the  one  half  of  the  angmen* 
titkm  which  the  pitrons  were  required  to  provide  from 
Bon-ecclesiastical  sources  has  not  been  forthcoming. 


In  their  report  of  1868  the  commissioners  refBrrod  to 
an  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York,  whereby  the  capitular  es» 
tates  (subject  to  subsisting  leases)  had  become  vested 
in  the  commissioners,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  dean  and 
chapter,  were  to  receive  an  annuity  until  the  commis- 
sioners should  restore  to  them  real  estates  in  posses- 
sion calculated  to  produce  an  income  equal  to  such 
annuity ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  arrangement 
would  at  a  future  date  yield  a  considerable  surplus  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.     At  the  dose  of 
1852  the  chapter  of  Carlisle  effected  a  similar  commu- 
tation.    In  1855  the  Cathedral  Commission  advised 
that  all  the  improved  revenue  derived  from  the  better 
management  of  capitular  property  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  augmentation  of  capitular  incomes^  and  to 
the  improvement  of  cathedral  institutions.     In  1856  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
and  in  their  third  report  set  out  the  details  of  the  York 
chapter  commutation,  and  observe,  *•  Such  agreements 
tend  to  facilitate  enfranchisement,  and  to  provide 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  poor  livings,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  ready  means  of  providing  estates  in  posses- 
sion for  the  ecclesiastical  corporations.'     In  the  year 
1854  the  chapters  of  Peterborough  and  Chester;  in 
1855,  the  chapter  of  Gloucester ;  m  1856,  St.  Asaph  ;  in 
1857,  Worcester;  in  1860,  Chichester;  in  1861,  Win- 
chester and  Salisbury ;  in  1862,  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
and  Exeter;  in  1866,  Wells,  Rochester,  and  St.  Da- 
vid's ;  and  in  1867,  the  chapters  of  Llandaff  and  AVind- 
sor,  effected  similar  commutations  of  their  capitular 
estates.     All  these  arrangements  have  been  success- 
ively sanctioned  by  orders  in  council.    Commutations 
have  thus  been  effected  with  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
chapters.     Under  these  commutations  the  chapters 
gave  up  their  ancient  estates  in  consideration  of  an- 
nual money  payments  to  be  received  by  them,  pend- 
ing their  re-endowment  with  real  estates  in  possession ; 
and  in  1862  the  permanent  estate  of  the  chapter  of 
York;  in  1868,  that  of  Peterborough;  in  1865,  those 
of  Carlisle  and  Chichester;  in  1866,  those  of  Chester, 
Clouoester,  and  Canterbury ;  and  in  1867,  that  of  Win- 
chester, were  reassigned.     As  a  consequence,  the  com- 
missioners, in  the  period  between  1864  and  1868,  con- 
sidered the  local  claims  of  the  parochial  cures  upon  the 
estates  of  the  chapters  of  York,  Peterborough,  Carlisle, 
and  Chichester,  and,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the^property 
would  permit,  the  requisite  grants  were  made  to  such 
parochial  cures."    See  below,  Patronage  and  Statittica. 

(4.)  The  only  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the  English 
Church  is  Convocation  (q.  v.),  which  is  a  convention  of 
the  clergy  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  Parliament  consists  of  two  distinct 
houses,  so  does  this  Convocation ;  the  one  called  the 
upper  house,  where  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  sev- 
erally by  themselves ;  the  other  the  lower  house,  where 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  represented  by  their  deputies. 
The  power  of  the  Convocation  is  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons 
or  ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  royal  license ;  nor, 
when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in 
execution  but  under  severe  restrictions.  In  the  vear 
1661  the  English  Convocation  granted  a  subsidy  to 
king  Charles  II,  which  was  the  last  tax  of  this  nature 
paid  by  the  English  cler^ry ;  for,  by  an  arrangement 
made  between  archbishop  Sheldon  and  lord  chanceflor 
Clarendon  in  1664,  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy 
thenceforward  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of 
that  house  (Eden).  Of  late,  the  Convocations,  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  have  avain  been  permitted  to 
meet,  talk,  vote  addresses  to  the  crown,  etc.,  but  they 
have  no  real  power.     See  Convocation. 

(5.)  Canons. — In  the  Convocation  which  met  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  1604,  the  canons  by  which 
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the  Church  of  England  Ss  still  gOTemed  were  passed. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Bancroft  from 
the  canons  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  articles,  in- 
junctions, and  acts  of  Convocation  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  They  received  the  royal 
sanction,  but  were  not  carried  through  the  two^houses 
of  Parliament,  and  are  not,  therefore,  laws  of  the  realm. 
They  bind  the  clergy  only,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their 
promise  of  canonical  obedience.  Many  of  them  have 
been  virtually  repealed  by  subsequent  enactments,  es- 
pecially the  Toleration  Act.  Many  of  those  that  re- 
main are  such  that  the  best  and  wisest  members  of  the 
Church  would  gladly  see  them  repealed.  See  Canons 
OF  THE  Church  op  EnoIiANd. 

(6.)  Patronage. — ^The  theory  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  whoever  originally  built  a  church  is  en- 
titled to  choose  its  minister  in  peipetuity — i.  e.  is  the 
patrcn  of  the  living.  What  follows  on  this  point  is 
from  a  Church  of  England  writer  (Marsden,  Churches 
and  Sects  J  i,  882) :  **  In  a  few  instances  this  right  is 
still  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  original  patron, 
but  these  must  be  rare.  The  right  of  patronage  is 
now  a  salable  commodity,  transferred,  or  sold  by  auc- 
tion, to  the  highest  bidder,  like  any  other  real  proper- 
ty, and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
consequently  dispersed  wherever  wealth  has  found  its 
way :  1144  benefices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  1858 
in  that  of  the  bishops ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chap- 
ters and  other  dignitaries :  770  in  that  of  the  universi- 
ties and  collegiate  bodies;  6092  in  private  persons; 
and  931  (vicarages  or  perpetual  curacies)  in  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church.  The  good  and  evil 
of  this  system  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  thoughtful 
and  wise  men  are  to  be  met  with  every  day  who,  as 
they  look  at  the  favorable  or  dark  side  of  the  question, 
are  disposed  to  cherish  it  as  the  nearest  approach  that 
is  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  practice  to  a  perfect  the- 
ory ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject  it  as  unjust  and 
ftill  of  danger.  Its  evils  lie  upon  the  surface,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  slight.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  a  subservient  spirit,  inconsistent  with  the 
courage  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  minister,  to* 
wards  those  in  whose  hands  patronage  is  vested,  for 
upon  them  advancement  in  the  Church  depends.  It 
excludes  many  valuable  men  from  livings  of  impor- 
tance, and  thrusts  many  incompetent  men  into  stations 
for  which  they  are  but  meanly  qualified.  It  fills  our 
choicest  parishes  with  men  rather  well  bred  than 
deeply  learned — men  of  courtesy  and  benevolence  rath- 
er than  a  fervent  zeal ;  and,  consequently,  the  par- 
ish church  wears  to  the  poor  man  too  frequently  some- 
thing of  a  cold  and  aristocratic  air.  He  is  spoken  to 
by  hi««  superior  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  and 
he  retires  to  the  dissenting  chapel,  not  that  he  prefers 
dissent,  but  that  he  meets  with  sympathy  and  feels 
himself  at  home.  Patronage  is  either  held  by  individ- 
uals, or  vested  in  corporations  or  in  trustees ;  but  the 
individual  may  have  little  sense  of  religion ;  he  may 
give  away  his  church  on  considerations  of  friendship, 
or  he  may  look  upon  it  merely*  as  a  provision  for  a 
younger  son.  Corporate  bodies  have  less  conscience 
than  individuals.  Previous  to  the  act  for  reformini; 
municipal  corporations  twenty  years  ago,  most  of  the 
livings  in  our  ancient  towns  and  boroughs  were  in  the 
gift  of  our  municipal  corporations.  Their  appoint- 
ments, on  an  average,  were  certainly  not  better  than 
those  of  private  patrons ;  religion  slumbered  in  our 
great  towns  not  less  profoundly  than  in  our  country 
villages.  Several  trusts  have  been  formed  of  late  years 
for  the  purchase  of  advowsons  (an  advowson  is  the  right 
of  presentation  in  perpetuity),  and  none  can  deny  them 
at  least  the  praise  of  pure  disinterestedness.  They  have 
expended  large  sums  to  obtain  in  return  the  right  of 
placing  zealous  ministers  of  evangelical  principles  in 
populous  places.  But  all  these  various  methods  of 
patronage  labor  under  the  same  defect — ^tho  congrega- 
tion whose  spiritual  interests  are  to  be  committed  to 


the  new  pastor,  and  the  parishioners  amongst  whom, 
as  their  friend  or  their  example,  he  is  to  live  and  die, 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  momentous  ch<nce. 
The  party  most  interested  looks  on  with  indifference, 
or  hope,  or  silent  resignation.  The  English  lay  churt;b- 
man,  in  the  most  important  event  that  can  effect  his 
parish  during  his  lifetime,  finds  everything  done  for 
him ;  it  is  only  on  trifling  matters  that  he  is  consult- 
ed. He  may  help  to  build  the  school,  he  may  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  churchwarden,  but  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  he  has  no  right  to 
speak."  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  ecclesiastical  wealth  is  monopolized  by  certain 
families  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Richard  and  George 
Pretyman,  sons  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
stated  in  the  AfethodiH  Quarterly,  1858,  p.  157. 

III.  DocTRiNES.^1.)  The  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  are,  alter 
the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Prayer-book,   (a)  The  NomiHes  (q.  v.) 
were  composed  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  men 
of  unexceptionable  learning  and  orthodoxy;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  first  book  was  written  principal- 
ly by  Cranmer,  and  the  second  by  Jewel.     They  were 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  at  the  beginnin|i^  of 
the  Reformation,  when,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
learned  divines,  few  ministers  were  found  who  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  preach  their  own  compositions,    (jti) 
The  first  draught  of  the  Articles  was  composed  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  assisted  by  bishop  Ridley,  in  the  year 
1551 ;  and  after  being  corrected  by  the  other  bishops, 
and  approved  by  the  Convocation,  they  were  publiahed 
in  Latin  and  English  in  1558,  and  amounted  to  forty-two 
in  numl>er.     In  1562  they  were  revised  and  corrected. 
Being  then  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  Latin  only ;  but  in  1671  they  were  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  and  therefore  the  Latin  and  £ng- 
lish  copies  are  to  be  considered  as  equally  an  then  tic. 
See  Articles,  XXXIX.    (e)  During  the  last  centary 
disputes  arose  among  the  clergy  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  subscribing  to  any  human  formulary  of  re- 
ligious sentiments.     Parliament,  in  1772,  was  applied 
to  for  the  abolition  of  the  subscription  b}'  certain  cler- 
g^'men  and  others,  whose  petition  received  the  most 
ample  discussion,  but  waf  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
ity.    It  has  been  generally  held  by  most,  if  not  all 
Calvinists,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  the  articles  are  Calvinistic.     This  opin- 
ion, however,  has  been  warmh^  controverted.    It  is  no 
doubt  nearer  the  truth  to  conclude  that  the  articles  Bre 
framed  with  comprehensive  latitude,  and  that  neither 
Calvinism  nor  Arminianism  was  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively established  (Watson,  s.  v.  Church),    See  Pul  1  er' a 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  EngUmi  considered,  3679 
(new  edit.  Lond.  1848, 8vo);  and  also  see  A  rmixi ax- 
ism,  vol.  i,  p.  416, 417 ;  Articles  Lambeth,  vol.  i,  p. 
441.     The  articles  contain,  however,  what  the  Church 
of  England  holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  account  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together  with  a  con- 
demnation of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  pnncip«il 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  certain  Protestant 
sects.     As  far  as  they  go  (and  there  are  many  thinf^ 
unnoticed  by  them),  they  are  a  legal  definition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the   Church  of  England  and    Ireland, 
though  the  members  of  that  <;ommuuion  look  to  tho 
Prayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the  genuine 
expression  of  her  faith.     The  nrticles  are  far  more 
thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-book,  taken  as 
a  whole.     Although  the  articles  expressly  assert  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  errod,  attempts  have  repeat- 
edly been  made  by  the  Hio:li-Church  party  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil- 
able difference  l)etween  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  con- 
Ftruction  can  be  put  upon  them  fully  harmonizinjr 
them.    To  show  this  was,  in  particular,  the  object  of 
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Dr.  Newman's  celebrated  tfact  {TraeUfor  ike  Tme$^ 
Xc.  90^  Oxf.  1839),  and  more  recently  of  Dr.  Pnwj's 
Etrmam  (Lond.  1865 ;  N.  T.  1866).  See  also  Chriri, 
Bemembnmetr,  Jan.  18i66^  art.  vL 

{%)  For  the  preservation  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  Church  of  England,  many  provisions  are  made 
boUi  by  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Whoever  shall 
come  to  the  poesession  of  the  crown  of  England  shall 
join  in  conmianion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
hw  established  (12  and  18  Will.  Ill,  ch.  ii,  §  3).  By 
the  1  Will.  Ill,  ch.  vi,  an  oath  sliall  be  administered 
to  ereiy  king  or  qoeen  wlu>  shall  sncceed  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  this  realm,  at  their  coronation ;  to  be  ad- 
mmistered  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops ;  to 
be  therennto  approved  by  sach  king  or  queen,  that 
tbej  wiQ  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Grospel,  and 
PhJtestant  Reformed  religion  established  by  law ;  and 
vill  preaerve  onto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
soch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  apper- 
tain unto  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  by  the  5  Anne, 
ch.  r,  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe  an  oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the 
settlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof^  as  by  law 
established  (§  2). 

(3.)  In  practice  there  is  no  definite  creed  or  system 
of  theology  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  members 
have  alwajTS  been  divided  into  parties.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  Sacramentarian  party,  approximating  in 
doctrine  to  the  teachings  of  Rome,  though  it  has  never 
had  great  inflnence  since  Laud's  time  until  the  recent 
rise  of  Puseyism  (q.  t.).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  never  been  wanting  representetives  of  the 
Pnritan  or  Evangelical  school.  The  latter  party  finds 
its  Btrottgiiold  in  the  Articles,  the  former  in  the  Litur- 
gy. At  ptesent  a  division  prevails  into  three  great 
sections,  which  are  styled  High-Church,  Low-Church 
(or  Evangelical),  and  Broad-Church.  The  first  party 
hdds  to  apostolical  succession,  the  divine  right  of  epis- 
copacy, and  generally  adheres  to  the  sacramenterian 
view  of  the  Churches  life.  The  Puseyites  have  been 
drawn  chiefly  from  this  party.  The  Low-Church,  or 
Evangelical  party,  holds,  in  general,  that  episcopacy 
is  not  ataUial  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  though 
8oai«  evangelicals,  so  called,  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem 
as  Higli-churchmen.  The  Low-churchmen  recognise 
the  claims  of  Presbyterians  and  dissenters  as  members 
of  Christ's  body.  In  doctrine  they  are  chiefly  Calvin- 
ists.  The  Broad-Church  party,  though  of  recent  ori- 
fpB,  embraces  a  la^^e  number  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  in  the  Church,  such  as  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Ston- 
ier, and,  in  fiict,  most  of  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils  and  sym- 
pathizers. The  tendency  of  this  party  is  towards  what 
is  called  liberal  Christianity. 

At  the  present  time  (1868)  the  Church  of  England 
is  Sfcitoted  by  proposals  of  change  on  many  sides. 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  went  over  to  Rome 
some  years  ago,  issued  an  **  explanation, "  in  which  he 
inquires  how  far  the  popular  principle  of  subscription 
tu  the  Englisb  formularies  is  compatible  with  the  rule 
of  Church  authority.  The  system  he  believes  to  be 
altogether  bad,  while  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  be- 
ing able  to  aettle  the  difierences  which  exist  among 
indiridoal  churchmen.  He  says:  **The  difficulty  be- 
comes greater  when  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy 
are  divided  into  various  parties,  who  are  widely  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  aJmost  every  particular.  It 
may  be  allowable,  perhaps,  to  employ  the  phraseology 
of  a  recent  reviewer,  who  has  distributed  them  into 
three  classes,  which  be  designates  as  High,  Low,  and 
Broad.  The  last  ma}'  be  expected  to  be  comparative- 
ly inattentive  to  matters  of  doctrine,  regarding  the 
Cbarch  chiefly  as  a  social  institution,  designed  merely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morals  and  ameliorate  the 
manners  of  men.    But  the  High  and  Low  agree  in  one 


point,  if  in  nothing  else,  that  to  contend  for  the  tmtt 
is  the  first  duty  of  Christians.  They  differ,  however, 
respecting  almost  every  point  of  doctrine.  One  be- 
lieves the  Church  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  inhabited 
by  his  Spirit;  the  other  supposes  it  to  be  little  more 
than  a  religious  club.  One  believes  in  baptismal  re- 
generation and  in  the  real  presence ;  the  other  speaks 
of  the  Sacramento  as  if  they  were  only  acted  sermons. 
One  afllrms  Christ  to  speak  by  the  voice  of  his  prieste, 
and  that  deadly  sin  requires  absolution ;  the  other  af- 
firms that  the  priest's  words  are  no  more  effective  than 
those  of  his  parish  clerk.  Yet  both  parties,  as  well  as 
the  Broad,  who  lie  between  them,  subscribe  to  the 
same  formularies,  which  they  interpret  avowedly  in 
contradictory  senses,  and  from  which  they  deduce  the 
most  opposite  resulte.  If  all  this  does  not  arise  from 
the  laxity  of  those  who  subscribe,  but  from  the  inge* 
nuity  of  those  who  devised  our  formularies,  they  must 
certainly  have  been  the  greatest  masters  of  equivocal 
expression  whom  the  world  has  known."  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  English  formularies,  he  says,  was  original- 
ly imposed,  and  is  still  rendered  by  High-churchmen, 
on  the  principle  that  the  Church's  judgment  should 
guide  her  members ;  but  the  Gorham  case  showed  that 
the  Church  of  Enicland  has  transferred  the  decision 
respecting  doctrines  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the 
most  opposite  stetements  respecting  matters  of  faith 
are  teught  under  her  sanction.  See  Gorham  Casb. 
There  existe  in  England  a  "Liturgical  Revision  Soc^ 
ety,''  from  whose  **  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Ob- 
jecte"  we  extract  the  following:  "The  members  of 
this  society  un  moved  by  such  *  weighty  and  impor- 
tant considerations'  as  arise  from  *the  exigencies'  of 
(Aese  present  ftme«,  to  seek  farther  *  changes  and  alter- 
ations in  the  Prayer-book  ;*  some  of  which,  as  the  most 
necessary,  they  now  proceed  to  specify :  1.  The  Rubric : 
the  word  priest  to  be  changed.  2.  The  Ordination 
Service :  words  abused  to  the  purposes  of  saoerdotel 
assumption  to  be  altered.  8.  The  Yisitetion  of  the 
Sick:  the  absolution  to  be  omitted  or  qualified.  4. 
The  Baptismal  Ofifices:  words  asserting  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  each  recipient  to  be  idtered.  6.  The 
Catechism  to  be  revised.  6.  The  Burial  Service :  gen- 
eral language  to  be  employed  in  expressing  hope  for 
the  departed.  7.  The  Athanasian  Creed :  the  damna- 
tory clauses  to  be  omitted.  8.  The  Apocryphal  Lo^ 
sons  to  be  replaced  by  Scripture."  The  chief  aim  of 
this  society  is  "to  bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  written  word  of  Qod 
and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  by  excluding 
all  those  expressions  which  have  been  assumed  to  coun- 
tenance Romanizing  doctrine  or  practice." 

At  present  (1868)  Romanizing  tendencies  are  plainly 
on  the  increase  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
is  apparent  danger  of  a  totel  separation  of  many  min- 
isters and  members  of  this  Church  from  the  common 
faith  of  the  reformed  churches  organized  in  the  16th 
century.  The  High-Church  party  has  several  schools, 
one  of  which  (the  Old  School),  while  gladly  concurring 
in  all  efforts  for  widening  the  breach  between  "the 
Church"  and  the  "sects,"  yet  continues  in  eam^t 
opposition  to  the  errors  of  Rome.  Others,  looking 
more  at  what  is  common  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  than  at  what  separates  them, 
hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  meanft  of  an  "  Epis- 
copalian" movement,  will  gradually  come  over  to  the 
Anglican  ground.  This  party  builds  great  hopes  es- 
pecially upon  the  movements  in  Italy  of  such  men  as 
cardinal  Andrea  and  Passaglia.  There  is,  finally,  an 
exti*eme  party,  which  makes  every  other  considera- 
tion subordinate  to  the  desire  to  estalilish  the  union 
with  Rome,  and  which  has  of  late  proceeded  farther 
in  this  direction  as  a  party  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  It  is  this  party  which  in  1867  sent  a  letter  to 
cardinal  Patrizi  asking  for  some  kind  of  recognition 
from  Rome.  It  also  aims  at  re-Mtablisbing  monastic 
orders,  and  is  specially  oonspicuona  by  "  Ritnalistio" 
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innoTations  in  divine  worship,  enddavoring  to  conform 
the  service  altogether  to  that  of  the  Roman  and  East- 
em  churches.  Until  recently  this  party  was  more 
noted  for  zeal  and  fervor  than  for  intelligence  and  ec- 
clesiastical standing,  bat  of  late  they  have  gained  an 
immense  advantage  by  the  open  declaration  of  Dr.  Pn- 
sey  in  their  favor.  In  his  Eirenicon  (1866,  12mo)  he 
explains  away  the  chief  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Articles  and  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  treats  severel}'  the  personal  in&llibility 
of  the  pope,  and  the  Incrieasing  Mariolatry  of  the  Ro> 
man  Church.  Dr.  Pusey  also  advocates  the  confes- 
sional and  monastic  life.  The  latest  development  of 
this  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  volumes  enti- 
tled The  Church  and  the  Wwrld  (edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shiple>). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  party  of  Ration- 
alists in  the  Church  of  England  whose  type  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860),  and 
whose  extreme  representative  is  perhaps  bishop  Co- 
lenso,  of  Natal,  who  has  published  several  volumes  of 
so-called  criticisms,  in  which  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament  are  repudiated.  No 
power  has  been  discovered,  either  in  ^e  Church  of 
England  or  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  deal  with  the 
Romantzers  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Rationalists  on 
the  other. 

IV.  Statistics.— The  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  Can- 
terbury and  York.  Each  province  has  a  Convocation 
(q.  V.)  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  house  em- 
bracing the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  lower  hoase  a  number  of  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  proctors.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  in 
England,  in  1868,  were  as  follows :  I.  Province  of  Can- 
ierbury, — ^1.  Canterbury  (archbishop) ;  2.  London ;  8. 
Winchester ;  4.  Exeter ;  6.  St.  David*s ;  6.  Chichester ; 
7.  Lichfield ;  8.  Oxford ;  9.  St.  Asaph*s ;  10.  Hereford ; 

11.  Llandaff;  12.  Lincoln;  13.  Bath  and  Wells;  14. 
Salisbury ;  15.  Norwich ;  16.  Bangor ;  17.  Rochester ; 
18.  Worcester;  19.  Gloucester;  20.  Ely;  21.  Peterbor- 
ough.    II.  Province  of  York, — 1.  York  (archbishop) ; 

2.  Durham ;  8.  Manchester ;  4.  Ripon ;  6.  Carliple ;  6. 
Chester ;  7.  Sodor  and  Man  (each  diocese  is  treated  of 
In  a  special  article  of  the  Cycloptedia,  where  full  sta- 
tistics and  the  name  of  the  present  incumbents  are 
given).  The  82  dioceses  of  Ireland,  formerly  divided 
Into  four  provinces)  were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Church- 
Temporality  Act  (passed  1883).  Armagh  has  6  dio- 
ceses :  Armagh,  Derry,  Down,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam. 
I>ttbUn,  6 :  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cloyne,  Killaloe,  Limerick, 
Ossory.  See  Ireland.  In  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  also  a  number  of  colonial  and 
missionary  bishops.     They  were,  in    1890,  as  follows  : 

1.  Europe. — Gibraltar.  II.  Asia, — 1.  Calcutta  (metro- 
politan); 2.  Bombay;  3.  Travacore  and  Cochin;  4. 
Madras;  5.  Colombo;  6.  Rangoon;  7.  Lahore.  IIL 
Africa.  —  1.  Capetown  (metropolitan);  2.  Mauritius; 

3.  Grahamstown ;  4.  St.  Helena ;  5.  Orange  River  State ; 
C.  Central  Africa;  7.  Natal ;  8.  Sierra  Leone  ;  9.  Niger 
region.    l\.  Australasia. — I.Sydney  (metropolitan); 

2.  Adelaide ;  3.  Melbourne  ;  4.  Newcastle  ;  5.  Perth ; 
6.  Brisbane ;  7.  Goulbum ;  8.  Tasmania ;  9.  New  Zea- 
land (metropolitan);  10.  Christ  Church;  11.  Nel«on; 

12.  Wellin^on ;  13.  Waiapu;  14.  Dunedin  ;  15.  Mela- 
nesia :  16.  Honolulu :  17.  Grafton  and  Arniidalc.  V. 
America. — 1.  Montreal ;  2.  Toronto;  3,  Newfoundland ; 

4.  Frederickton  (metropolitan);  5.  Nova  Scotia;  6. 
Huron;  7.  Colombia;  8.  Quebec;  9.  Ontario;  10.  Ru- 
pert's Land;  11.  New  Westminster;  12.  Jamaica;  13. 
Barbadoes ;  14.  Antigua ;  15.  Nassau ;  16.  Guiana. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Church  Soci- 
eties, with  a  brief  account  of  their  work :  1.  Society  for 
promoting  the  Employment  of  additional  Curates  in  pop- 
vht/s  Places  (established  in  1837).  This  Society,  be- 
sides making  annual  grants  towuds  the  maintenance 
of  additional  clergymen,  grants  sums,  not  exceeding 


£600  in  any  single  grant,  in  aid  of  endowments.     In- 
come for  1867-68,  £82, 464.    2.  The  Church  Pastoral  A  id 
Society  (1836)  aims  at  providing  means  for  maintaining 
curates  and  lay  agents  in  largely  peopled  districts. 
Total  receipts  in  the  year  1866-67,  £47,829;  in  1886- 
87,  £54,226.     8.  The  Incorporates  Society  for  pronuii- 
ing  the  Enlargement,  BuHdis^,  andBqKttring  ofOkurek' 
es  and  Chapels  in  England  and  Wales  (1^18)  had,  in 
1867-68,  an  income  of  £8422.     This  society  was  incor- 
porated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1828;  until  1851  it 
was  supported  by  a  triennial  royal  letter,  which  pro- 
duced about  £30,000 ;  since  then  it  has  been  depend- 
ent on  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  church  collec- 
tions, and  legacies.     4.  JTke  London  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society  and  MetropolU  Church  Fund  (1854) 
had,  in  1867-68,  an  income  of  £45,180.     5.  The  Church 
of  England  Scripture  Headers*  Association  provides  lay 
readers  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  parochial  clergy.     Its  income  was, 
in  1867-68,  £13,440.     6.  The  NttHonai  Association  for 
promoting  Freedom  of  Worship  (1858)  has  for  its  object 
"  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  freedom  of 
parish  churches  as  the  true  basis  of  the  parochial  S3'8- 
tem,  and  the  only  means  of  relieving  spiritual  destitu- 
tion ;  and  the  scriptural  system  of  weekly  offerings  as 
the  most  excellent  way,  especially  enjoined  by  the 
Church  of  England,  of  raising  money  for  Church  pur- 
poses, and  B»  a  substitute  for  pew-rents  where  endow- 
ments are  not  obtainable."     7.  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.     This  is  the  oldest  society  in  the 
country.     It  supplies  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  either 
gratuitously  or  far  below  cost  price,  issues  books  and 
tracts  of  a  *'  sound  Church  tone,'*  suitable  for  schools, 
lending  libraries,  workingmen's  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms,  hospitals,  workhouses,  jails,  etc. ;  also  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  emigrants.     The  income 
(independent  of  sales)  for  1866  67  was  £28,547 ;  for 
1888-89,  £40,290.     8.  National  Society  for  prwnoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  m  the  Principiu  of  the  Estalh- 
lished  Church  (instituted  1811,  incorporated  1817).    The 
operations  of  this  society  embrace  building  school- 
rooms and  teachers*  dwelling-houses,  maintaining  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  teachers,  granting  money  to- 
wards payinfT  the  salaries  of  certificated  teachers,  etc. 
The  National  Society,  during  the  time  of  its  existence, 
has  made  grants  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £400,000, 
and  this  amount  has  been  supplemented  by  at  least 
£1,200,000  of  private  contribution  for  the  building  cf 
schools,  besides  originating  the  expenditure  of  an  im- 
mense annual  sum  for  their  sustentation.     The  total 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  this  society  in 
1865  was  12,421,  in  which  there  were  1,186,515  schol- 
ars.    The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  was  1,818,476.     The  number  of  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  trained  In  the  colleges  of  the  society  is 
about  140  a  year,  and  about  4750  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  last  twenty-two  yea  s.     The  income  of  the 
society  for  1864-65  was  £20,267.     9.  The  Pmyer-book 
and  Homily  Society  desires  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  **  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Homilies** 
of  the  Church,  which  it  has  had  translated  into  thii  t\*- 
three  languages.     Its  income  for  1866-67  was  £1168 ; 
for  1867-68,  £1247.    10.  The  Poor  Clergy  ReUff  JSodety 
has,  since  its  establbhment  in  1856,  assisted  1166  poor 
clergymen,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen, 
with 'the  sum  of  £8254.     In  1864-65  the  income  was 
£2062,  and  grants  were  made  to  101  applicants.      U. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  i»  foreigu 
Parts  (incorporated  in  1701)  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
English,  and  one  of  the  olde.«t  of  all  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies  of  the  world.     The  society  aims 
as  much  as  possible  at  establishing  complete  churches, 
with  bishops  at  their  head,  and  which  shall  ultimately 
become  altogether  independent  of  the  society,  wher- 
ever England  has  any  territorial  possessions.      Xt».  in- 
come in  1866-67  was  £91,186;  in  1887-88,  £106,712. 
12.  The  Church  Missionary  Socidyfor  Africa  assd  tkt 
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Ead  was  founded  in  1799.     Its  ivork  ia  chiefly  among 
the  nafiiTes  of  the  countries  in  which  its  missions  are 
cttsblisbcd.    Its  income  in  1866-67  was  £160,867,  and 
in  188(»-87,  £234,639.    13.  The  Cohmal  and  dftUmm' 
tal  Chark  JSodetg,     Its  leading  object  is  to  send  cler- 
gymen, cstechists,  and  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Luid  to  settlers  in  the  English  colonies,  and  to  British 
subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     The  income  for 
1866  G7  was  £31,079;  for  1886-«7,  £16,601.     14.  The 
EngUik  Ckurck  UtAm  was  formed  in  1869  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  of  resisting,  by  a  combination  of  its  mem- 
ben,  the  attempts  of  dissenters  and  others  to  alienate 
the  rights  and  injure  the  position  of  the  Church ;  and 
also  Ibr  the  porpose  of  developii^  its  internal  ener- 
gies."   It  is  intended  to  be  the  central  organ  of  the 
High-Chnrch  party.     The  union  is  managed  by  a 
cooncil  of  twenty-fouT  elected  and  five  ez-officio  mem- 
bers,  thurteen  of  these  being  clergymen  and  the  re- 
maioins;  sixteen  laymen.     16.  The  AuodaHtrnfor  tke 
jnrmotHm  of  tke  Unitg  nf  Cknttondom  was  formed  in 
1«$57  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a  bond  of  Interces- 
nry  prayer  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  oommu- 
nioiu.    The  members  promise  to  use  daily  a  brief 
prayer  itx  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.     In 
1865  the  association  numbered  8827  members,  divided 
as  follows :  Roman  Catholics,  1271 ;  Orientals,  includ- 
ing Serrians  and  Armenians,  860 ;  uncertain  or  mi^ 
ceUaneons,  75;   Anglicans,  7121.     16.  The,  EatUm 
Ckmrdi  At9ociaiiom  was  founded  in  1864.     Its  objects 
were  stated  to  be  to  inform  the  English  public  as  to 
the  state  and  position  of  the  Eastern  Christians ;  to 
make  known  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  to  the  Christians  of  the  East;  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
God  shall  aflbrd  for  intercommunion  with  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  and  also  for  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
other  ancient  churches  of  the  East ;  to  assist,  as  fhr  as 
poffiible,  the  bishops  of  the  ortiiodox  Church  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel&re  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  flocks.     It  counts  among  its  members 
English,  Scotch,  American,  colonial,  and  Greek  bish- 
ops.   17.  nke  Angio-Conimental  Soeiei^  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  make  tlie  principles  of  the  English  Church 
known  in  the    diffcirent  countries   of  Europe   and 
tbnmghout  the  world,  and  to  aid  in  the  reformation 
of  national  churches  and  other  religions  communities. 
18.  Tie  EugHtk  Chtrck  AtmMAation  was  established  in 
1865  as  the  central  oi^anization  of  Low-Churchmen. 
Its  chief  object  is  to  counteract  and  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  High-Church  and  Romanizing  tendencies  in  the 
Church.     19.  The  South  American  Miation  Society,  es- 
tabhsbed  in  1852.     Its  object  is  to  send  out  missiona- 
nea  to  the  native  tribes  of  South  America,  to  English- 
men in  spiritual  destitution  there,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  for  evangelization.     Its  means 
▼as  in  1866-67.  £7431,  and  in  1886-87,  £12,008.    20. 
IriA  Chunk  MietUmM  to  Rom(m  CathoUes,     According 
to  the  nineteenth  annual  report,  published  in  May, 
1868,  the  income  was  £26,577 ;  the  year  before  it  was 
£i2,507.     21.  The  London  SoeUtg  for  promoting  ChriS' 
tUaitf  among  the  Jews,  established  in  1809.     The  offi- 
cers most  be  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or,  if  foreigners,  of  a  Protestant 
Church.     Its  income  was  iu  l«66-67,  £83,827,  and  in 
1887-88,  £33,925. 

At  the  last  oflScial  census  tsken  in  Great  Britain  in 
1881,  ia  England  and  Scotland  no  inquiries  were  made 
M  to  the  creed  of  the  inhabitants.  For  Ireland,  the 
popalatkm  connected  with  the  Established  Church  was, 
in  1861,  acoordmg  to  the  of&cinX  census,  678,061.  As 
in  England  the  Church  herself  makes  no  attempt  to 
find  out  her  statistics,  nothing  but  estimates  can  be 
given  on  this  point.  As  regards  places  of  worship, 
nomber  of  sittings,  and  estimates  of  Church  attend- 
•Qts,  the  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  com- 


pared as  follows  with  the  aggregate  statistics  of  all 
other  religious  bodies : 


iUUglovi  BodlM. 

PiMW 

of 
Worahip. 

Morobar 

of 
Slttinct. 

of  Cbnich 
AttnuUnU. 

Church  of  England 

AH  other  religious  denom- 
inations  

14,0T7 
80,390 

6,317,916 
4,894,648 

8,778,4X4 
8,4S7,S58 

According  to  this  table,  of  all  the  church  sittings, 
61.9  per  cent.  beloni;ed  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  48.1  per  cent,  to  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions ;  and  of  the  Church  attendants,  likewise  about 
62  per  cent  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  48  to  others. 
Other  statistics,  as,  for  instance,  the  annual  marriage 
statistics,  give  to  the  population  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  from  66  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  two  statements  may  be  reconciled  by 
taking  62  per  cent,  as  that  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion which  is  practically  and  actively  connected  with 
the  Church,  while  it  u,  on  the  other  hand,  probalile 
that  fully  66  per  cent,  sustain  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  Church.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in  point 
of  places  of  worship  and  Church  attendants  has  been 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions taken  together.  For  detailed  comparative  statis- 
tics, see  Great  Britain. 

Besides  the  national  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Durham  University  and  King's  College, 
London,  the  Church  of  England  has  the  following  the- 
ological training  institutions :  St.  Bees  (Cumberland), 
with  80  students,  and  St.  Aidan's  (Birkenhead),  with 
68  students ;  also  a  training  department  at  Birming- 
ham College,  the  London  College  of  Divinity  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  Lampeter  College,  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  parishes 
and  the  number  of  cler^ry  in  each  of  the  English  dio- 
ceses ;  also  the  total  population  of  the  territory  em« 
braced  in  each  diocese. 
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York 
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Itath  and  Wells. . . . 

Carlisle 
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Manchester 
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Peterborough 
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Rochester 
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474,008 
930,916 

2,570,079 
85S,005 

1,207,794 
246,337 
196,890 
4>2,«J2T 
2<:6,»»1 

1,24S416 
863,735 
43>,689 
480,716 
953,763 
668,574 
23*2,401 

1,221,404 
706,026 
421,386 

1,679,826 
667,704 
615,083 
486,977 

1,108,894 

609,914 

877,337 

52,469 

857,775 
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636 

744 
716 
851 

1012 
250 
195 
660 
827 
608 
692 
527 
7-20 
954 
648 
466 
879 

1029 
819 
601 

1161 

a's6 
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630 
804 
671 
45 
661 
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857 
584 

824 
245 
009 
186 
134 
481 
272 
870 
811 
411 
529 
694 
460 
856 
625 
801 
2.S0 
886 
908 
600 
636 
444 
604 
471 
81 
442 
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887 

1200 

8690 

2446 

1252 

986 

1000 

640 

816 

2068 

614 

821 

667 

989 

877 

408 

1889 

ftl5 

1.S20 

2794 

575 

609 

681 

1751 

758 

562 

1166 

1904 


20,209,671   117,667  ;  12,539 


1200 


For  farther  accounts  of  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
of  England,  see  the  annual  Clergy  Litt  (which  also 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  benefice?,  with  names 
of  patrons,  etc.) ;  Rivington's  Eedena^ical  Year-book 
for  1865 ;  Christian  YearJtook  (Loud.  1867  and  1868) ; 
j  Schem,  Amer.  Eccles.  Year-book  for  1859  (N.  Y.  1860), 
and  Amer.  Ecdet,  Almanac  for  1868  (N.  Y.  1868). 

V.  IMeratvre. — ^The  early  historians  are  Gildas  (6th 
century),  De  Britannia  e^rcidio,  etc.  (transL  liy  Giles, 
Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eceles.  Anglontm  (Opera, 
ed.  QUes,  12  vols.  1848,  vol.  li) ;  Glraldns  Cambrenaisb 
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VUcB  EpUcoporum^  in  Wharton,  AngUa  Saen,  yol.  ii ; 
Eadmer,  Vito,  Whaiton,  AngUa  Sacra^  vol.  ii,  and  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lot,  vol.  cliz ;  Ingulphus,  and  WUliam 
of  Malmesbnry,  in  Fulman,  lUr.  Anglicar,  Script,  Vet. 
(Oxon,  1684) ;  and  in  Gale,  Bistoria  Britannicay  etc. 
(Oxon,  1691,  2  toU.  fol.).  The  Bistory  of  Inffulph,  the 
Bistory  ofOoimaT^  the  An^/to-Samm  Chronicle,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  are  reprinted  in  The 
Church  Bistoriant  of  England  (Lond.  1853). 

BittorioM :  Stillingfleet,  Origines  Britannioce  (1710 ; 
new  edit  Oxford,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Usher,  Brit.  Ec- 
detiarum  AniiquUates  (1688, 4to ;  Works,  16  vols.  Dub- 
lin, 1847,  vols.  V,  vi);  Smith,  Beligion  of  Ancient  Brit- 
ain (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  Chnrton,  Earlg  EngUth  Church 
(London,  1858,  3d  edit.  18nio);  Soames,  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  (Lond.  1828. 2d  edit.  8vo) ;  lb.  Doctrines  of  Anr 
^o-Saxon  Church  (Hampton  Lecture,  1880) ;  lb.  Lat- 
in Church  during  A  nglo-Saxon  Times  (Lond.  1848, 8vo) ; 
lb.  Elizabethan  Beligunts  Bistory  (London,  1889,  8vo) ; 
lb.  Reformation  (London,  1826-8, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Fuller, 
Church  Bistory  of  Great  Britain  (1655,  fol. ;  new  edit. 
Lond.  1837,  8  vols.  8vo ;  Warner,  Ecdesiastical  Bistory 
of  England  (1765,  2  vols,  fol.);  Inett,  (?n^me9  AngU- 
ccana.  History  from  6th  century  to  death  of  King  John, 
1216  (London,  1704-10,  2  vols.  fol. ;  new  edit.  Oxford, 
1855, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Carwithen,  Bistory  ofihe  Church  of 
England  (Oxford,  1849, 2d  edit.  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Grant, 
Summary  of  the  Bistory  of  the  English  Churik  and  of 
the  Sects,  ete.  (Lond.  1811-1826, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Collier, 
Ecclesiastical  Bistory  of  Great  Britain  (1708,  fol. ;  new 
ed.  by  Barham,  Lond.  1840, 9- vols.  8vo) ;  Brown,  Com' 
pemHous  Bistory  of  the  Btitish  Churches  (Edinb.  1820 ; 
2d  edit.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Baxter,  Church  Bistory  of 
England  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1849, 8vo) ;  Short,  Sketch  of  the 
Bistory  of  the  Church  of  England  to  1688  (Lond.  1840, 
Sd  edit.  8vo) ;  Anderson,  Bistory  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies  (Lond.  1856,  2d  edit.  3  vols.  8vo); 
Annual  American  Cydopadia,  1863,  and  all  the  follow- 
ing volumes,  art.  Anglican  Church. 

On  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  see 
Reformation.  For  general  statistics  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  Islands,  see  Great  Britain;  Ire- 
land; Scotland. 

Engles,  Joseph  Patterson,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 

Philadelphia  Jan.  3, 1793.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  July, 
1811.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  co-master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  the  same  institution  with  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  B.  How.  In  1817,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.Wylie  and  Mr. 
Engles  founded  an  academy,  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Classical  Institute,  which  Mr.  Engles  continued  until 
February,  1845,  when  he  was  elected  publishing  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  his  death.  Mr.  Engles 
was  a  mem  tier  and  elder  of  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  having  joined  that  church  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  very  soon  after  having  been 
chosen  an  elder  of  the  same.  Besides  writing  several 
smaller  volumes  for  children  and  youth,  he  edited  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1861,  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart  from  which  he  had  been  suffering 
for  about  a  year. 

Engles,  'William  Monlaon,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an miinster,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12, 1797,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1815.  After  studying  theology  un- 
der the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.Wylie  (q.  v.),  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  1820  l>ecnme  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Chu'ch  in  Philadelphia,  which 
office  he  filled  faithfully  nntil  his  health  failed  in  1884, 
when  he  became  editer  of  The  Presbyterian.  He  edit- 
ed that  journal  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1838  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  made  him  their  ed- 
itor of  books  and  tracts,  and  he  continued  in  that  work 
With  great  success  till  1863.     In  one  of  their  oublica- 


tions,  it  is  stated  that  *'the  Board  of  Publication  is 
probably  more  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Engles  than  to 
any  other  one  man  for  ito  existence  and  ite  usefulness, 
ef  pedally  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history.'* 
Besides  his  constant  editorial  work,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  small  books  on  practical  religion,  many  of  which 
had  a  wide  circnlation.  Of  one  of  them,  the  Sotdier't 
Pocket-book^  in  English  and  German,  300,000  were  cir- 
culated among  our  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 27, 1867« — American  Attnual 
CydopoBdia,  vii«  296. 

Hnglish  Versions  op  the  Bibi.b.  Passing 
over  the  lives  of  the  individual  translators,  the  long 
struggle  with  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  men  in 
power,  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  as  calling 
for,  or  affected  by,  the  appearance  of  the  translation, 
the  time,  and  place,  and  form  of  the  successive  edi- 
tions by  which  the  demand,  when  once  created,  was 
supplied — all  of  which  is  given  under  more  appropri- 
ate titles — we  shall  here  aim  to  give  an  acconnt  of 
the  several  versions  as  they  appeared;  to  ascertein 
the  qualifications  of  the  translators  for  the  work  which 
they  undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  act- 
ed ;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  the  received  version,  and,  as  consequent  on 
this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a  anr^'ey 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  substantially  adopt  so  much  of  Prof. 
Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.  Ver- 
sions, as  relates  to  the  subject.  The  present  article 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

I.  Early  Translations.  —  It  was   asserted   by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a  point 
against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  before  Wycliffe, 
and  that  these  were  approved  by  the  bishops,  and  were 
allowed  by  them  to  be  read  by  laymen,  and  even  by 
devout  women  {Dialogues,  ch.  viii-ziv,  col.  82).    There 
seem  good  grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement.     No  such  translations — ^ver- 
sions, i.  e.  of  the  entire  Scriptures    are  now  extant. 
No  traces  of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wycliffe's  great  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  transla- 
tion (Forshall  and  Madden,  WycUffe's  Bible,  Pref.  p. 
zxi,  Prol.  p.  59).     The  Constitutions  of  archbishop 
Arundel  (A.D.  1408)  mention  two  only,  and  tliese  are 
Wycliffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on  his  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death.     More*s  statement  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration 
of  the  fact  that  parte  of  the  Bible  had  been  previously 
tranidated,  or  as  arising  out  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
of  MSS.  of  the  Wycliffe  version.     The  history  of  the 
English  Bible  will  therefore  begin,  as  it  has  be^nn 
hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first  great  reformer. 
One  glance,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  connect 
some  of  ite  most  honored  names  with  the  great  work 
of  making  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or  parte  of  the  books 
themselves,  if  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to 
the  people.     We  may  think  of  Ciedmon  as  embodTtng 
the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  naetre 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Bi*f.  EccL  iv,  24)  ;  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century,  as 
rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  the  Goi^pel  of  John  {Epist.  Cutk^ 
berti);  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his  mother  tongue^  as 
the  great  ground-work  of  his  legislation,  the  four  chiap. 
ters  of  Exodus  (xx-xxiii)  that  contained  the  first  code 
of  the  laws  of  Israel  (Pau1i*s  Life  of  Alfred,  chap.  v). 
The  wishes  of  the  great  king  extended  further.      He 
desired  that  ''all  the  A?ee-bom  youth  of  his  kin^^dov 
should  be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures"  ['*£n- 
(rlisc  gewritt,"  which,  however,  may  merely  denote 
English  liteiatore  m  general]  (Ibid.),    Portions  of  the 
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Bible,  some  of  th«  Psalmji,  and  extracts  from  other 
book^  vere  translated  by  him  for  his  own  use  and 
thit  of  bis  children.  The  traditions  of  a  later  date, 
eeeiDg  in  him  the  representative  of  all  that  was  good 
in  the  old  Saxon  time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the 
whole  Bible  (IbUL^  snpp.  to  chap.  v). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.    One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  gos- 
p?l5,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  known 
as  the  Darbam  book,  is  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred  to  the  9th  or 
10th  century.    Another,  known  as  the  Rushworth 
Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same  period,  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.    Another,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  is  in  the  same  collection,  and  in  the  library  of 
Corpus -Christi  College,  Cambridge.     The  name  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  is  connected  with  a 
version  of  the  Psalms ;  that  of  AelAric  with  an  epitome 
of  Scripture  history,  including  a  translation  of  many 
parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  ffiii. 
of  Trend,  ch.  i ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface;  Bag- 
ster's  iMglak  Hexapla^  Pref.).     The  influence  of  Nor- 
man  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded  and  fol- 
l<>ved  the  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinaance  of  this  work.     They  were  too  far  removed 
from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race  to  care  to 
educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.     The  spoken  dia- 
lects of  the  English  of  that  period  would  naturally 
teem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to  be  the  channel 
of  divine  truth.     Pictures,  mysteries,  miracle  plays, 
rather  than  books,  were  the  instruments  of  education 
for  all  bat  the  few  who,  in  monasteries  under  Norman 
or  Italian  superintendence,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology  or  law.     In  the  remoter  parts  of 
Eogland,  however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt, 
or  the  national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those 
who  carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge^ 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Mnseum,  belonging 
to  the  11th  or  12th  century*,  remain  to  attest  their  la- 
tiers.    The  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  history 
known  as  the  Ormolom,  in  alliterative  English  verse, 
ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the 
next  conspicuous  monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  indicating  a  desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
within  reach  of  others  than  the  clergy.     The  13th 
ceDtory,  a  time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of 
religions  revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.     A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French, 
arc  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  court,  or  of  the  wealth-^ 
ier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of  high  rank. 
Farther  signs  of  the  same  desire  are  found  in  three 
English  versions  of  the  Psalms— one  towards  the  close 
(^f  the  13th  century ;  another  by  Schorham,  circ.  A.D. 
132^;  another,  with  other  canticles  from  the  O.  T.  and 
X.  T.,  by  Richard  Rolle,  of  Hampole,  circ.  1349 ;  the 
last  being  accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition — 
and  in  one  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  of 
ail  Paul's  epistles  (the  list  includes  the  apocr3'phal 
epistle  to  the  Loodiceans),  in  the  library  of  Corpus- 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.    The  fact  stated  by  arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, wife  of  Richard  II,  that  she  habitually  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  vnlgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions, 
wa«  probably  true  of  many  others  of  high  rank.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  fiicts,  not  as  detracting  firom 
the  glory  oi  the  great  reformer  of  the  14th  centnry, 
bot  as  showing  that  for  himself  also  there  had  been  a 
preparation;  that  what  be  supplied  met  a  demand 
which  had  for  many  years  been  gathering  strength. 
It  b  almost  needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started 
from  nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
BMTe  or  less  accurate,  which  each  translator  had  be- 
fore him  (Lewis,  ch.  i ;  Forsball  and  Madden,  Preface). 

II.  Wtcliffe  (bom  1324,  died  1884).— 1.  It  u  sin- 
Kular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 

III. 


translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  tha  name 
of  Wycliffe  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  Z.ostil^o/'^CAtcrcA  (A.D.  1366)  trans- 
lates and  expounds  the  vision  in  which  the  reformer 
read  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the  sins  and  the  de- 
struction of  **  Antichrist  and  bia  meynee"  (=multi* 
tude).  Shortly  after  this  he  completed  a  version  of 
the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  "  so  that 
pore  Cristen  men  may  some  dele  know  the  text  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  comyn  sentence  of  the  olde  holie  doc- 
tores'*  (Prefiace).  WycliflTe,  however,  though  the  chief, 
was  not  the  only  laborer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of 
English  readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were 
not  content  to  have  the  book  which  they  honored 
al)Ove  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own.  Another 
translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have  been  made 
about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of  Wycliffe's  work, 
and  for  the  **  manie  lewid  men  that  gladlie  would  kon 
the  Gospelle,  if  it  were  draghen  into  the  Englisch 
tung."  The  fact  that  many  MSS.  of  this  period  are 
extant,  containing  in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the 
Epistles,  or  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  histor}',  or  the  substance  of  Paul's  epistles, 
or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length,  with  indications 
more  or  less  distinct  of  Wydiffe's  influence,  shows 
how  widespread  was  the  feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  English  Bible  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref. 
p.  xiii-xvii).  These  preliminary  lal)ors  were  followed 
up  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  Wycliffe 
himself.  The  O.  T.  wa^  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor, 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably 
by  a  citation  to  appear  liefore  archbishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many  of  the 
MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a  different 
recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable  thut  the  work 
of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  wus  revised  by  Richard 
Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  tho 
interesting  Prologue,  in  which  the  translator  gives  an 
account  both  of  his  purpose  and  his  method  (Forshall 
and  Madden,  Pref,  p.  xxv). 

2.  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had  been,  to 
give  an  English  Bible  to  the  Enullsh  people.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Gros- 
tete,  to  the  examples  of  '^  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bo- 
hemians), and  Britons.*'  He  answers  the  hypocritical 
objections  that  men  were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a 
work;  that  it  was  wrong  for  ** idiots*'  to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  undone.  He 
hopes  ^*to  make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in 
Englishe  as  it  is  in  Latine,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of  the 
translator,  that  the  version  was  based  upon  the  Vul- 
gate (comp.  Gen.  iii,  lb\*^^Ske  shall  trede  thy  head"). 
If,  in  the  previous  century*,  scholars  like  Grostete  and 
Roger  Bacon,  seeking  knowledge  in  other  lands,  and 
from  men  of  other  races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done,  some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew, the  succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  per- 
petuated. The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with 
a  different  issue  between  scholastic  philosophy  and 
^'humanity"  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  f(vmer,  and  there  was  probably  no  one  at 
Oxford  among  Wycliffe's  contemporaries  who  could 
have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  translation  from  the 
original.  It  is  something  to  find  at  such  a  time  the 
complaint  that  "  learned  doctoris  taken  littel  heede  to 
the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that  the  Vulgate  was  not 
all  sufficient,  that  **the  texte  of  onre  bokis''  (he  is 
speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing it)  '^discordeth  mudi  from  theEbreo"  (which 
knowledge  is,  however,  at  second  hand,  **bi  witnesse 
of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  expositonris").  The  dif* 
Acuity  which  was  thus  felt  was  increased  by  the  state 
of  the  Vulgate  text.  The  translator  complains  that 
what  the  Church  had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  yer* 
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rion,  bnt  a  later  and  corrnpt  text ;  that  "  the  comnne 
Latyne  Bibles  han  more  neede  to  be  corrected  ae  manie 
as  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bi« 
ble  late  translated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse 
to  collation.  Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
this  compatison  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far  as 
posnble.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the  Glowi  Or^ 
dinaria,  tiie  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and 
others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  difficult  passages. 
After  this  (we  recognise  here,  perhaps,  a  departure 
from  the  right  order)  gmmmars  were  consulted.  Then 
came  the  actual  work  of  translating,  which  he  aimed 
at  making  idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  As  he  went 
on,  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  accepted  their  suggestions.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  these  early  strivings  after  the  true  excellence  of 
a  translator ;  yet  more  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later  trans- 
lators, in  which  the  work  was  done.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  the  conditions  of  the  work,  intellectual  and  moral, 
more  solemnly  asserted.  '*A  translator  hath  grete 
nede  to  studie  well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after," 
so  that  no  equivocal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  **  he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  clene 
life,  and  be  fal  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied  about  worldli  things,  that  the  Holie  Spiiyt, 
author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunnjmge,  and  truth,  dresse 
(=trun)  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer  him  not  for  to 
err**  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prol.  p.  60). 

8.  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this  ver- 
sion may  be  estimated  firom  .the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  systematic  efforts 
for  its  destruction  made  by  archbishop  Arundel  and 
others,  not  less  than  160  copies  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tant, some  of  them  obviously  made  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently  for  humbler  read- 
ers. It  is  significant  as  bearing,  either  on  the  date 
of  the  two  works  or  on  the  position  of  the  writers,  that 
while  the  quotations  from  Scripture  in  Langton*s  Vi- 
sion of  Piers  Ploumtan  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin, 
those  in  the  Persone's  Tak  of  Chaucer  are  given  in 
English,  which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially 
with  AVycliffe's  translation. 

4.  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed  as 
distinguishing  this  version :  (1)  The  general  homeli- 
ness of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  court  or  of 
scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that  of  the 
people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle  has 
been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style  of  Wyc- 
liffe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndale's  is  to  Surrey's, 
or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's.  (2)  The  substi- 
tution, in  many  cases,  of  English  equivalents  for  qua- 
si-technical words.  Thus  we  find  *'  fy"  or  "fogh"  in- 
stead of  **Raca"  (Matt,  v,  22);  *'they  were  washed*' 
in  Matt,  iii,  6;  **richesse*'  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi, 
9, 11, 18) ;  "  bishop"  for  "  high-priest"  (jtwiMim).  (3) 
The  extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i,  17-19. 

III.  Ttndalb. — ^The  work  of  Wycliffe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Beformation  of  the  16th  century,  it  had 
no  perceptible  influence  on  later  translations.  By  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  its  English  was  already  obsoles- 
cent, and  the  revival  of  classical  scholarship  led  men 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  version  which  had  avowedly 
been  made  at  second-hand,  not  from  the  original. 
With  Tyndide,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  con- 
tinuous succession.  He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote 
ancestry,  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  a  consist- 
ent, unswerving  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
this  one  work,  and,  through  dangers  and  difficulties, 
amid  enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and 
loneliness,  accomplbhed  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Bidley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards,  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the  court- 


winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the  meet  of  oppoiw 
tunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  without  which,  he 
felt  sure,  reform  would  be  impossible,  which,  once  ac- 
complished, would  render  it  inevitable.  **  Ere  many 
years,"  he  said,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (A.D.  1520), 
he  would  cause  **  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough"  to 
know  more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  then  knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  Avnals  nfEn^ 
Hsh  Bible,  i,  86).  We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  universities  of  Continented  Europe  since  the  time 
of  Wycliffe  had  affected  those  of  England.  Greek  had 
been  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.  The  first  Greek  Gram- 
mar, that  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  had  been  printed  in 
1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexicon. 
The  more  enterprising  scholars  of  Oxford  visited  for- 
eign universiUes  for  the  sake  of  the  new  learning. 
Grocyn  (d.  1519),  Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519), 
had,  in  this  way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from  their 
Italian  pupils,  learned  enough  to  enter,  in  their  turn, 
upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When  Erasmus  visited 
Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  these  masters  a  scholar- 
ship which  even  he  could  admire.  Tyndale,  who  went 
to  Oxford  cir.  1600,  must  have  been  within  the  range 
of  their  teaching.  His  two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thom- 
as More  apd  bishop  Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been 
among  their  pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that,  af- 
ter some  years  of  study,  Tyndale  left  Oxford  and  went 
to  Cambridge.  Such  change^  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fiime  of  any  great  teacher  would 
drawc  around  him  men  from  other  universities,  from 
many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the  reason  of  Tyndale's 
choice  is  probably  not  far  to  seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Xotice 
to  Tyndale's  Doctrinal  Treatises'),  Erasmus  was  in 
Cambridge  from  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of 
Tyndale's  character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that 
he  had  made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.  T.  as 
early  as  1502  (Offer,  Life  of  Tyndale,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the  scholar  and 
philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  great  scheme  of  cardinal  Ximenea  was  just 
then  beginning  to  interest  the  minds  of  all  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Complutensiau  Bible,  it  is  tme, 
did  not  take  place  till  1520 ;  but  the  collection  of  MSS. 
and  other  preparations  for  it  began  as  earl}*  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516,  brought 
out  the  first  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessible  to  all  scholars.  Of 
the  use  made  by  Tyndale  of  these  opportunities  we 
have  evidence  in  his  coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in 
the  vain  hope  of  persuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  an  enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction 
his  scheme  of  rendering  the  N.  T.  into  Englbh,  and 
bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isocm- 
tes  as  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  at- 
tempt was  not  successful.  **  At  the  last  I  understood 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  translate  the  N.  T.,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England"  {Pref,  to  Five 
Books  of  Moses), 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  far  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  fiir  Tyndale  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable  that 
it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure,  to  a  few 
bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far  earlier  than  the 
introduction  of  Greek.  The  large  body  of  Jews  set- 
tled in  the  cities  of  England  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledf?e,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  their  Hebrew 
books.  On  their  banishment,  to  the  number  of  16,000^ 
by  Edward  I,  these  books  f^U  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  superstitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  most, 
yet  drawing  some  to  examination,  and  then  to  study. 
Grost^te,  it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  aa  well  as  GreeL 
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Roger  Baeon  knew  enough  to  pRM  judgment  on  the 
Volglte  u  incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
came  a  period  in  which  linguistic  studies  were  thrown 
ioto  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became  an  unknown 
speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars.  The  first  signs 
of  a  RTiTal  meet  us  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
toTT.  The  remarkable  fact  that  a  Hebrew  Psalter 
vsa  printed  at  Soncino  in  1477  (forty  years  before 
Emmns's  Greek  TesUment),  the  Pentateuch  in  1482, 
the  Prophets  in  1480,  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  in  1488, 
that  by  1496  four  editions  had  been  published,  and  by 
1596  not  ftwer  than  eleven  (Whttaker,  Hitt,  and  Crit. 
Inquiry^  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  students  of  Europe,  not  less  than  on  that  of 
the  more  learned  Jews.  Here  also  the  progress  of  the 
Complntensian  Bible  would  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  scholan.  The  cry  raised  by  the  **  Trojans"  of  Ox- 
ford in  1519  (chiefly  consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from 
the  thne  of  Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  place)  a;;ain)tt  the  first  Greek  lectures — that 
to  study  that  language  would  make  men  pagans,  that 
to  stodv  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — shows  that 
the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  was  the  object 
of  their  dislike  and  fear  (Anderson,  i,  24 ;  Hallam,  lAi. 
o/£«r.i,408). 

Whether  Tyndale  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knovledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  m  1524 
may  be  uncertain.  The  tact  that  in  1530-81  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Jo- 
nah (flee  a  letter  by  the  ven.  lord  Arthur  Hervey  to 
the  Bvj  PM  of  Feb.  8, 1862,  transferred  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  AtkentBum)f  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first- 
frnits  of  his  labors,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  giving 
this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from  the  original 
(Andeiwn,  Amtalt,  i,  209-288).  We  may  perhaps 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  the  many  wanderings 
of  hia  exile,  a  desire  to  visit  the  dties  Worms,  Cologne, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp  (Anderson,  p.  48-64),  where  the 
^'ews  lived  in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which 
were  Cunous  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least 
a  lair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a  few 
yean  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  table  of  Hebrew 
vords  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  casual  etjrmologies  scattered  through 
his  other  works,  e.  g.  "  Mammon"  (^PardUe  of  Wicked 
Jiammom,  p.  68),  '*  Cohen*'  {Obedience,  p.  255),  **  Abel 
HizFaim"  (p.  847),  **  Pesah"  (p.  858).  A  remark  (Pref- 
ace to  Ohtdiirmee,  p.  148)  shows  how  well  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  general  spirit  of  the  language.  ^  The 
properties  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand 
times  more  with  the  Englishe  than  with  the  Latine, 
The  manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
thoosand  places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate  it 
into  En^ishe  word  for  word."  When  Spalatin  de- 
Mribea  him  in  1584,  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven 
lani^nages,  and  one  of  these  is  Hebrew  (Anderson,  i, 
397). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his  care. 
Firrt  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  published 
tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo  at  Worms 
(reproduced  in  iac-simile  In  1862  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
Brktol).  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  a  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  and  the  seal  was  its  own  reward.  In  England 
it  was  rsceived  with  denunciations.  Tonstal,  bishop 
^  London,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that 
there  were  at  least  2000  errore  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  act  of 
Partiament  (S5  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  1)  forbade  the  use  of 
«D  copies  of  Tyndale*s  "  false  translation."  Sir  T. 
Mere  {Diaiogma,  1.  c.  SmppHcoHon  of  Souls,  Confiitation 
ofTkiiatt  Amncer)  entered  the  lists  against  it,  and 
MCBsed  the  translator  of  heresy,  bad  scbolanhip,  and 
dishonesty,  of  "  corrupting  Scripture  after  Luther's 
coonaeL'*  The  treatment  wMch  it  received  from  pro* 
fcMed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical 
tditioos  were  printed,  often  carelessly,  by  trading  pub- 


lishen  at  Antwerp.  One  of  his  own  pupils,  George 
Joye,  undertook  (in  1534)  to  improve  tiie  version  by 
bringing  it  into  closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  prculiar  opinions  uf  his 
own,  substituting ''  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life," 
for  "  resurrection,"  as  the  translation  of  avdfrraei^. 
(Comp.  Tyndale's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition 
of  1584.)  Even  the  most  zealous  reformen  in  Eng- 
land seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  over- 
board, and  encouraged  Coverdale  (see  below)  in  under- 
taking another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another,  namely,  at 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  Worms,  in  1525;  Antwerp  in  1526, 
'27,  '28;  Marlborow  (= Marburg)  in  1529;  Straslmr^ 
(Joye's  edition)  in  1581;  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1588 
(Joye's) ;  John  vi  at  Nuremberg  in  1533 ;  Antwerp  in 
1534  (Cotton,  Printed  Ediiions,  p.  4-6).  The  last  ap- 
peared in  1535,  just  before  his  death,  "diligently  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for  the  first  time 
systematic  chapter-headings,  and  with  some  peculiar- 
ities in  spelling  specially  intended  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  peasantry'  (Offbr,  lifcj  p.  82).  His  heroic 
life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one 
look  on  its  sad  end — ^the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Ju- 
das-kiss of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  prayer,  **  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  He  was  tied  to  the  stake,  then  stran- 
gled to  death,  and  finally  burnt.  (See  OfTor's  memoir 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament.) 
The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  noblv  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  "Tyndale  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  (Obedience,  p.  804),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philological  helps  that  were  accessible  to  at- 
tain that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a  transla- 
tor was  to  place  his  readers  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  those  for  whom  the  books  were  originally 
written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later  theological  associa- 
tions that  had  gathered  round  the  words  of  the  N.  T. 
as  hindrances  rather  than  helps,  and  sought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not  ** grace,"  but  **  fa- 
vor," even  in  John  i,  17  (in  edition  of  1525);  not 
"charity,"  but  "love;"  not  "confessing,"  but  "ac- 
knowledging;" not  ** penance,"  but  "repentance;'* 
not  "priests,"  but  "seniors"  or  "elders;"  not  "sal- 
vation," but  "health;"  not  "church,"  but  "congre- 
gation," are  instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then 
looked  on  as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (Sir 
T.  More,  /.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar 
with.  In  othen  the  later  venions  bear  traces  ofa  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  older  phraseolo^.  In  this,  as 
in  other  things,  Tyndale  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Chnreh  have  throughout  been  popular,  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity 
which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  op- 
posite tempore  and  contrasted  opinions — ^to  J.  H.  New- 
man (Dublin  Review,  June,  1853)  and  J.  A.  Frauds — is 
due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  trnthAilness.  The 
testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth  quot- 
ing :  "  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  ver- 
sion has  as  yet  surpassed  it"  (Geddep,  Protpectus  for 
a  new  Translation,  p.  89).  The  desire  to  make  the 
Bible  a  people's  book  led  Tyndale  in  one  edition  to 
something  like  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national 
translation ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  kept  him  free  from 
the  besetting  danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for 
scholars,  not  for  the  people ;  of  a  version  full  of  "  ink- 
hom"  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  pervading 
stamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  the 
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most  thorough  tnithfalness.  No  word  has  been  alter- 
ed to  court  a  king*8  favor,  or  please  bishops,  or  make 
out  a  case  for  or  against  a  particular  opinion.  He  is 
working  freely,  not  in  the  fetters  of  prescribed  rules. 
With  the  most  entire  sincerity  he  could  say,  *;  I  call 
God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before 
our  Lord  Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that 
I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God*s  Word  against 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might 
be  given  me"  (Anderson,  i,  349). 

IV.  CovERDALE. — 1.  A  complctc  translation  of  the 
Bible,  different  from  Tyndale's,  bearing  the  name  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  ZUrich,  appeared 
in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the  choice  of 
Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  p'obably  due  to 
Cromwell.  Tyndale's  controversial  treatises,  and  the 
polemical  character  of  his  prefaces  and  notes,  had  irri- 
tated the  leading  ecclesiastics,  and  embittered  the  mind 
of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that  be  had  writ- 
ten was  publicly  condemned.  There  was  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  sanction  to  anything  that  bore  his 
name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 
find  favor.  The  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt 
what  was  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  break- 
ing forever  the  spell  of  the  pope's  authority.  The  bish- 
ops even  began  to  think  of  Uie  thing  as  possible.  It 
was  talked  of  in  Convocation.  They  would  take  it  in 
hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however,  make 
much  progress.  The  great  preliminary  question  wheth- 
er '*  venerable"  words,  such  as  hostia,  penance,  pascha, 
holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be. retained,  was  still 
unsettled  (Anderson,  i,  414).  Not  till  "the  day  after 
doomsday"  (the  words  are  Cranmer's)  were  the  Eng- 
lish people  likely  to  get  their  English  Bible  from  the 
bishops  (ib.  i,  577).  Cromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought 
it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronized, 
though  not,  like  Tyndale,  feeling  himself  called  to  that 
special  work  (Prf/.  to  Cotferdale'a  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  intrust- 
ed. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name,  and, 
though  a  sincere  Reformer,  neither  at  that  time  nor 
afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  pufficiently  prominent  po- 
sition to  become  an  object  of  special  persecution. 

2.  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
Tyndale's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this  the 
great  object  of  his  life;  the  other,  in  his  own  language, 
"sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it,"  but  accepted  it  as 
a  task  assigned  him.  One  prepared  himself  for  the 
work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; 
the  other  is  content  to  make  a  translation  at  second 
hand  "  out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's  German  Version) 
and  the  Latine."  The  one  aims  at  a  renderins  which 
shall  be  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible ;  the  oth- 
er loses  himself  in  weak  commonplace  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  many  English  words  for  one  and  the 
same  word  in  the  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates 
between  '* penance"  and  "repentance,"  "love"  and 
"charity,"  "priests"  and  "elders,"  as  though  one  set 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other  (Pref- 
ace, p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weaknespes,  however, 
there  is  much  to  esteem  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
Coverdale.  He  is  a  second-rate  man,  laboring  as  such 
contentedly,  not  ambitious  to  appear  other  than  he  is. 
He  thinks'it  a  great  g-iin  that  there  should  be  a  di- 
versity of  translations.  He  acknowledges,  though  he 
dare  not  name  it,  the  excellence  of  Tyndale's  version, 
and  regrets  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete. 
He  states  frankly  that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the 
assistance  of  that  and  of  five  others.  The  iive  were 
probably:  (1.)  The  Vuk'ate;  (2.)  Luthe-'s;  (3.)  The 
German  Swi.«s  version  of  Zurich;  (4.)  The  Latin  of 
Pagninns ;  (5.)  Tyndale's.  Others,  however,  have  con- 
jectured a  German  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier 


than  Luther^s,  and  a  Dutch  version  firom  Luther  (Whit- 
aker,  ffiat,  and  Crit.  Inquiry^  p.  49).  If  the  language 
of  his  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  oomjiarea  to 
Moses,  David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  somewhat  ful- 
some in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  there  waa 
more  to  palliate  it. 

8.  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  version  serves  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  followed.  The 
proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for  the  most  |>art  in 
their  Latin  form,  "Elias,"  "Eliseus,"  '*OchoziM;" 
sometimes,  as  in  "  Esay"  and  "  Jeremy,"  in  tliAt  which 
was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some  points  of  cor- 
respondence with  Luther's  version  are  not  without  in- 
terest. Thus  "Cush,"  which  in  Wycliffe,  Tyndale, 
and  the  A.V.  is  uniformly  rendered  "Ethiopia,**  b  in 
Coverdale  "  Morians'  land"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  Acts  viii, 
27,  etc.),  after  the  "  Mohrenlande"  of  Luther,  and  ap- 
pears in  this  form  accordingly  in  the  P.-B.  version  of 
the  Psalms.  The  proper  name  Babshakeb  passes, 
as  in  Luther,  into  tlie  "chief  butler"  (2  Kings  xviii, 
17;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  viii,  18)  he  followed  both  his  au- 
thorities. 'Eirioroirot  are  "bishops"  in  Acts  zx,  28 
("overseers"  in  A.  V.).  "Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy 
of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy,"  after  Luther's 
"der  deld."  "They  houghed  oxen"  takes  the  place 
of  "they  digged  down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix,  6.  The 
singular  word  "  Lamia'*  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as 
the  English  rendering  of  Zwn  ("wild  beasts,**  A. Y.) 
in  Isa.  xxxiv,  14.  The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,**  where 
the  A.V.  has  "con 'negation, "  shows  the  same  infln- 
ence.  In  spite  of  Tyndale,  the  Vulg.  "  plena  gratia," 
in  Luke  i,  28,  leads  to  "  full  of  grace  ;'*  while  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  congregation*'  throughout  the  N. 
T.  for  «icXiy(Tia,  and  "love**  instead  of  "charity"  in  1 
Cor.  xiii.  It  was  the  result  of  the  same  indecision 
that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the  sharp- 
ness of  that  of  the  more  zealous  reformers.  "  Ba- 
ruch"  is  placed  with  the  canonical  lK>oks,  after  "  Lam- 
entations." Of  the  rest  he  says  that  they  are  "  placed 
apart,'*  as  "  not  held  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the 
same  repute**  as  the  other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only 
because  there  are  "dark  sayings**  which  seem  to  differ 
from  the  "open  Scripture.**  He  has  no  wish  that 
they  should  be  "despised  or  little  set  by.**  "Pa- 
tience and  study  would  show  that  tlie  two  were  agreed.*' 

4.  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of  the 
claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this  version 
of  Coverdale*s,  as  though  it  had  been  made  fh>in  the 
original  text  (Anderson,  i,  564;  Whitaker,  Hisi.  and 
Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  68).  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  knowledge.  The 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell  (Remains,  p.  492, 
Parker  Soc.)  obviously  assert  somewhat  ostentatious- 
ly, an  acquaintance  "  not  only  with  the  standing  text 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee 
and  the  Greek,"  but  also  with  "  the  diversity  of  read- 
ing of  all  sects.'*  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  work 
as  a  pains-taking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of  rivals, 
in  1537, 1539, 1550, 1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still 
later  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among 
smaller  facts  connected  with  this  edition  may.be  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  Hebrew  letters— of  the  name 
Jehovah— in  the  title-page  (mfT^),  and  again  in  the 
margin  of  the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations, 
though  not  of  Psa.  cxix.  The  plural  form  "  Biblia'* 
is  retained  in  the  title-page,  possibly,  however,  in  its 
later  use  as  a  singular  feminine  (comp.  Bible).  There 
are  no  notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into 
verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  margin,  as  in 
the  early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the 
only  helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references 
point  to  parallel  passages.  The  O.  T.,  especially  in 
Genesis,  has  the  attraction  of  wood-cuts.     Each  book 
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has  « tible  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.  A  carefal  re- 
print, though  not  A  fac-simile,  of  CoverdaIe*s  version 
has  been  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.  1888). 

V.  Matthew. — 1.  In  the  year  1537,  a  large  folio 
Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name  appears  at 
all  prominently  in  the  religious  history  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  thi«  suggests  the  inference  that  the  name  was 
p«eiidon>*nioas,  adopted  to  conceal  the  real  translator. 
The  trulition  which  connects  this  Matthew  with  John 
Kcrer^,  the  protomart}T  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is 
j1\  but  undisputed.  It  rests  (1)  on  the  language  of 
the  indictment  and  sentence  which  describe  him  (Foxe, 
Ads  md  MomtmmU,  p.  1029, 1663 ;  Chester,  Life  of 
Rogert^  p.  418-423)  as  Joannes  Rogers,  alias  Matthew, 
as  if  it  vere  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  (2)  the  testimo- 
ny of  Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal 
knowledge,  the  current  belief  of  his  time ;  (3)  the  oc- 
currence, at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
stndy  of  Scripture  in  the  preface,  of  the  initials  J.  R. ; 
(4)  internal  evidence.  This  last  sulidivides  itself,  (a.) 
Ko^n,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke  Ck)Ilege, 
Cambridge,  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient  fame  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  new  Cardinal*s  College  at  Oxford,  accept- 
ed the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  merchant  adventurers 
of  Antwerp,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Tyn- 
<*.ih  two  years  before  the  latter's  death.  Matthew*s 
Bi*>le,  as  might  be  expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were 
true,  reproduces  Tyndale's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entire- 
ly, in  the  0.  T.  as  fkr  as  2  Chron.,  the  rest  being  taken, 
with  occasional  modifications,  from  Coverdale.  (6.) 
The  lan,;uage  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who  has 
mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign  reform- 
ers ("the  godlie  in  strange  countries*'). 

i.  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
abnMd,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah. 
At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins,  and  the  names 
of  the  London  printers,  Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  ap- 
pear.   The  hkttory  of  the  book  was  probabl}*  some- 
thing like  this :  Coverdale*s  translation  had  not  given 
»ati»faction — ^least  of  all  were  the  more  zealous  and 
KhoUr-Uke  reformers  contented  with  it.     As  the  only 
ctiTOplete  English  Bible,  it  was,  however,  as  yet,  in 
ro«jiesston  of  the  field.     Tyndale  and  Rogers,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  preceding  the  imprisonment  of  the 
f'^nner,  determined  on  another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T., 
and  Apocrypha,  but  based  throughout  on  the  original. 
Left  to  himself,  R<^ers  carried  on  the  work,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchiant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndale  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far  as 
I«aiah.    The  enterprising  London  printers,  Grafton 
and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Life  ofRop- 
n-f,  p.  29).     It  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  enter 
the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out  Coverdale's,  in 
which  they  had  no  interest     They  accordingly  em- 
>>arked  a  considerable  capital,  £500,  and  then  came  a 
<trrike  of  policy  which  may  be  described  as  a  miracle  of 
lodaeity.    The  name  of  Rogers,  known  as  the  friend  of 
T}-nda1e,  is  suppressed,  and  the  simulacrum  of  Thom- 
1^  Matthew  disarms  suspicion.     The  book  is  sent  by 
Grafton  to  Cranmer.     He  reads,  spproves,  rejoices. 
He  would  rather  have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed 
than  a  tboosand  pounds  (Chester,  p.  425-^27).    Appli- 
cation  is  then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to 
CromweU.    The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.    Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  for 
Jve  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit.    With- 
out this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  piratical,  inac- 
curate editions,  badly  printed  on  inferior  paper.     Fail- 
ing this,  he  trusts  that  the  king  will  order  one  copy  to 
he  bought  by  every  incumbent,  and  six  by  every  ab- 
bey.   If  this  was  too  much,  the  king  might,  at  least, 
impose  tiiat  obligation  on  all  the  popishly- inclined 
eleigy.    That  will  bring  in  something,  besides  the 
gwd  it  may  possibly  do  them  (Chester,  p.  480).     The 
application  was  to  some  extent  successful.     A  copy 
was  ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  np  in 


I  every  church,  the  cost  being  divided  between  the  cler. 
gy  and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  how-> 
ever,  that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he 
thus  sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
identical  with  what  had  been  pnblicly  stigmatized  in 
his  Acts  of  Parliament  (ut  wprd).  What  bad  before 
given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemical  character  of 
Tyndale's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes  bolder  and 
more  thorough  still.  Even  the  signiticant  **W.  T.*' 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 

8.  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndale's  version  applies, 
of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  All  the  tech- 
nical words  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Neginoth, 
Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  etc.,  are  elaborately  explained. 
Psa.  ii  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names  of  the  He- 
brew letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lamenta- 
tions. Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
(Job  vi),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xtx),  to  Kimchi  (Psa. 
iii).  A  like  range  of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N. 
T.  Strabo  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  magi  were  not 
kings,  Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity 
(Matt,  ii),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii,  xv. 
The  popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
*'the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  re- 
jected (Luke  x).  More  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyn- 
dale  is  the  boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and  earnest  in 
asserting  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  central  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Luther-like  fireedom 
in  other  things  which  has  not  appeared  again  in  any 
authorized  translation  or  popular  commentary.  He 
guards  his  readers  against  looking  on  the  narrative  of 
Job  i  as  literally  true.  He  recognises  a  definite  his- 
torical starting-point  for  Psa.  xlv  ('*  The  sons  of  Korah 
pr<iise  Solomon  for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and 
nobleness,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Psa.  xxii 

(**  David  declareth  Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(*'  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himself, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc.).  The  chief  duty  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  '*  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to  simple 
souls,"  to  be  *'  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of  such  neigh- 
bors as  labored  sore  all  the  week  long."  **When 
such  occasions  come  as  turn  our  rest  to  occupation  snd 
lal)or,  then  ought  we  to  remember  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Jer. 
xvii).  He  sees  in  the  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply 
**  expounders  of  Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv).  To  the 
man  living  in  fhith,  **  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spirit- 
ual ;"  to  those  who  are  not,  "  learning,  doctrine,  con- 
templation of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  are  Morks  of 
the  flesh"  (Pre/,  to  Romani),  "Neither  is  outward 
circumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of  them* 
selves,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance  to  keep 
the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vil).  **  He  that  desireth  honor 
gaspeth  after  lucre  ....  castles,  parks,  lordships  .  . 
.  .  desireth  not  a  work,  much  less  a  good  work,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  bishop's" (1  Tim.  iii).  Ezek.  xxxiv 
is  said  to  Iw  **  against  bishops  and  curates  that  despise 
the  flock  of  Christ."  The  dyytXoc  *rrX»/<rinc  of  H^'v. 
ii  and  Iii  appears  (as  in  Tyndale)  as  "  the  messenger 
of  the  congregation."  Strong  protests  against  Pur- 
gatory are  found  in  notes  to  Ezek.  xviii  and  1  Cor.  iii, 
and  in  the  "Table  of  Principal  Matters"  it  is  signifi- 
cantly stated  under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not 
in  the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God."  The 
Preface  to  the  Apocrj'pha  explains  the  name,  and  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  inferiority  of  these  books.  No  notes 
are  added  to  them,  and  the  translation  of  them  is  taken 
from  Coverdale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  whUe  to 
give  much  labor  to  it. 
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4.  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows 
Tyndale,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the  Epistles  of  John, 
then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then  those  of  Peter,  James, 
and  Jude.  Wood-cats,  not  very  freely  introduced 
elsewhere,  are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Reve- 
lation. The  introduction  of  the  **  Table"  mentioned 
above  gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
cordances, the  **  father"  of  all  such  as  write  in  Diction- 
aries of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  Hebrew  text  is 
shown  l)y  his  striking  out  the  three  verses  which  the 
Vulgate  has  added  to  Psa.  xiv.  In  a  later  edition, 
published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogers  himself,  but  by 
Grafton,  under  Coverdale's  superintendence,  in  1539, 
the  obnoxious  prologue  and  prefaces  were  suppressed, 
and  the  notes  systematically  expurgated  and  toned 
down.  The  boolc  was  in  advance  of  the  age.  Neither 
booksellers  nor  bishops  were  prepared  to  l>e  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

VI.  Taverneb  (1589).  —  !.  The  boldness  of  the 
pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  the 
ecclesiastical  world  ft-om  its  propriety.  Coverdale's 
version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and 
the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taverner.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though  a  layman, 
he  had  l)een  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Car- 
dinal's College  at  Oxford  indicates  a  reputation  for 
scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
his  translation.  It  professes,  in  the  title-page,  to  be 
**  newly  recognised,  with  great  diligence,  after  the 
most  faithful  exemplars."  The  editor  aclcnowledges 
*th3  labors  of  others  (i.  e.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and 
Matthew,  though  he  does  not  name  them)  who  have 
neither  imdiligently  nor  unleamedly  travelled,"  owns 
that  the  work  is  not  one  that  can  be  done  ^* absolute- 
ly" (i.  e.  completely)  by  one  or  two  persons,  but  re- 
quires "  a  deeper  conferring  of  many  learned  wittes 
together,  and  also  a  juster  time  and  longer  leisure  ;*' 
but  the  thing  had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  to 
do  it.     He  had  **  used  his  talent"  as  he  could. 

2.  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a  table  of 
principal  matters,  and  there  are  notes ;  but  the  notes 
are  briefer  and  less  polemical.  The  passages  quoted 
a1:ove  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or  in  part.  The  epis- 
tles follow  the  same  order  as  before. 

Vir.  Cranmer. — 1.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavem- 
er>,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an 
English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  with  a 
more  costly  type,  bearing  a  hi^er  name  than  any 
previous  edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaborate  en- 
graving, the  spirit  and  power  of  which  indicate  the 
hand  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is 
giving  the  V'erbutn  Dei  to  the  bishops  and  doctors,  and 
they  distribute  it  to  the  people,  while  doctors  and  peo- 
ple are  all  joining  in  cries  of  **  Vivat  /2ex."  It  declares 
the  lHX>k  to  be  "  truly  translated  after  the  verity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts"  by  "divers  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  pref- 
ace, in  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  "T.  C,"  implies 
the  archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov., 
1540)  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
names  of  his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal), 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath),  bishop  of 
Rochester ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  others  having  been  employed  for  the  first  edition. 

2.  Crannicr's  version  presents,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives  a 
more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be 
than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the  original 
arc  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.  They  are  added, 
even  when  **  not  wanted  by  the  sense,"  to  satisfy  those 
who  liave  **  missed  them"  in  previous  translations,  i.  e. 
they  represent  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulgate 
where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.     'I  he  sign  *  indi- 


cates diversity  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had 
been  intended  to  give  all  these,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  would  have  taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and 
the  editors  purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little 
volume  by  themselves.  The  frequent  hands  Q&')  in 
the  margin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give 
notes  at  the  end ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men 
cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  the 
**  king's  council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted, 
and  no  help  given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal 
references.  In  the  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to 
submit  himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a 
greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  ver- 
sion. The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew 
names  given,  Bereschkh  (Genesis),  VtUe  Schemotk  (Ex- 
odus), and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chron.  in  like  manner  ap- 
pear as  Dibre  ffmamim.  In  the  edition  of  1541,  many 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in  the  fuller  Hebrew 
form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jeremiah u.  In  spite  of  this 
parade  of  learning,  however,  the  edition  of  1539  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  startling  blunder  that  ever 
appeared  under  the  sanction  of  an  archbishop's  name. 
The  editors  adopted  the  preface  which,  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  had  been  prefixed  to  the  Apocr^'pha.  In  that 
preface  the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the 
name  was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however, 
to  have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question  so 
damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They  looked 
out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful,  and  found 
one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Jerome  so  applied, 
though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  dififer- 
ent  set  of  books.  They  accordingly  substituted  that 
word,  leaving  the  pre&ce  in  all  other  respects  aa  it  was 
before,  and  the  result  is  the  somewhat  ludicrous  state- 
ment that  the  ^' books  were  called  Hugiosfrapha,''^  be- 
cause "  they  were  read  in  secret  and  apart!" 

8.  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modifica- 
tions worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  **authori£ed"  to 
be  **  used  and  frequented"  in  every  church  in  the  king- 
dom. The  introduction,  with  all  its  elaborate  prom- 
ise of  a  future  perfection,  disappears,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmer,  avoiding  aa  much 
as  possible  all  references  to  other  translations,  taking 
a  safe  via  vudia  tone,  blaming  those  who  *' refuse  to 
read"  on  the  one  hand,  and  *^  inordinate  reading"  en 
the  other.  This  neutral  character,  so  cbaracteriftic 
of  Cranmer's  policy,  was  doubtless  that  which  enabled 
it  to  keep  its  ground  during  the  clianging  moods  of 
Henry's  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  and  again, 
and  was  the  authorized  version  of  the  Englbh  Church 
till  156^ — the  interval  of  Maiy  a  reign  excepted.  From 
it,  accordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and 
1552.  The  Pi^alnis  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from 
Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere  (such  as 
"worthy  fruits  of  penance"),' still  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  it.  The  oscillating  character  of  the 
book  is  shown  in  the  use  of  '*love"  instead  of  "chari- 
ty" in  1  Cor.  xiii;  and  "congregation"  instead  of 
*' church"  generally,  after  Tyndale;  while  in  1  Tim. 
iv,  14,  we  liave  the  singular  rendering,  as  if  to  gain 
the  favor  of  his  opponents,  "  with  authority  of  priest- 
hood." The  plan  of  indicating  doubtful  texta  by  a 
smaller  type  was  adhered  to,  and  was  applied,  amon^j^ 
other  pas8agcf>,  to  Psa.  xiv,  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  mem- 
orable text  of  1  John  v,  7.  The  translation  of  1  Tim. 
iii,  16,  "All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is 
profitable,"  etc.,  anticipated  a  construcdon  of  that 
text  which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  some- 
times attacked  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however, 
Tyndale  had  led  the  way. 

VIIl.  Geneva.  —  1.  The  experimental  tnnalation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke  into  a 
purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Lift  rf  CAdbe,  vii^ 
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3)  had  90  little  infiaence  on  tbe  Tenions  that  followed 
that  it  hardly  calls  for  more  than  a  passing  notice,  as 
shoving  that  scholars  were  as  yet  unsatisfied.  The 
reactioa  under  Maiy  gave  a  check  to  the  whole  work, 
as  fsr  as  England  was  concerned ;  but  the  exiles  who 
fled  to  Geneva  entered  upon  it  with  more  vigor  than 
ever.  Cranmer*s  version  did  not  come  np  to  their 
ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too  costly.  There  were  no 
explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed  Cover- 
dale  too  closely;  and  where  it  deviated,  did  so,  in 
some  instances,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  Tbe  Gene- 
ran  refugees — among  them  Whittingham,  Goodman, 
Pallain,  Sampson,  and  Coverdalo  himself — labored 
**for  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night.*'  They  en- 
tered on  their  *'  great  and  wonderful  work*'  with  much 
"fear  and  trembling."  Their  translation  of  the  N. 
T.  was  *^  diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  (JPre/ace).  The  N. 
T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by  Con- 
nd  Badios  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 

2.  In  point  of  general  correctness  in  expressing  the 
true  aenae  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  the 
Geneva  versbn  shows  a  very  marked  advance  on  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  versions.  Large- 
ly imported  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
printed  in  England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly 
was  given  to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred 
in  1576  to  Barker,  in  whose  ikmily  the  right  of  printing 
Biblea  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  155^  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  later  version  of  king 
James,  and  gave  way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under 
protect  In  the  SokUen*  Pocket  Bibk,  published  in 
1&43  for  the  use  of  CromweU's  army,  almost  all  the 
selections  of  Scripture  were  taken  from  the  Geneva 
Tersion.  The  causes  of  this  general  acceptance  are 
not  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  volume  was,  in  most 
of  its  editions,  cheaper  and  more  portable — a  small 
qoarto,  instead  of  the  large  folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Great 
Bible."  It  was  the  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the 
adolescent  black  letter,  and  appeared  in  Roman  type. 
It  was  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the 
preachers  or  hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied, 
in  most  of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Diction- 
ary of  considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  real- 
ly helpful  in  dealing;  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  loolsed  upon  as  spiritual  and  evangelical.  It 
was  aecordini^ly  the  version  specially  adopted  by  the 
great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  based  on  Tyndale*s  version,  often  re- 
turning to  it  where  the  intermediate  renderings  had 
had  the  character  of  a  compromise. 

3.  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  tpecial  notice : 

(1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the  "true  writing" 
of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like. 

(2)  It  omits  the  name  of  Paul  from  the  title  of  the 
£pl«tle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  in  a  short  preface,  leaves 
the  authorship  an  open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the 
principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  in 
italics.  (4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the 
Bible,  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
etablisbed  order  of  the  Churches  lessons,  commemora- 
ting Scripture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great  re- 
formers, but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether.  (5)  It 
was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely  omitted  the 
Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  characteristically 
Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theolog}',  hut  in  their  politics. 
They  made  allegianoe  to  kinus  dependent  upon  the 
^<wndness  of  their  faith,  and  in  one  instance  (note  on 
t  Chron.  xv,  16)  at  least  seemed,  to  the  easily  startled 
iames  I,  to  fiivor  tyrannicide. 

^  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction  of 


the  Geneva  version  are  worth  mentioning,  if  only  as 
showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great  fathers  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  most  conservative  of 
Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that  which  haa  too 
often  animated  their  successors.  Men  talk  now  of 
different  translations  and  various  readings  as  likely  to 
undermine  the  fiaith  of  the  people.  When  application 
was  made  to  archbishop  Parker,  in  1565,  to  support 
Bodleigh's  application  for  a  license  to  reprint  the  Ge- 
neva version  in  12mo,  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favor. 
He  was  at  the  time  looking  forward  to  the  work  be 
afterwards  accomplished,  of  **one  other  special  Bible 
for  the  churehes,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time 
and  leisure  should  permit ,"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  '*  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doo  much  good«  to 
have  diversity  of  translation^  and  readings"  (Strype, 
life  of  Parker,  iii,  6).  Many  of  the  later  reprints, 
instead  of  the  Geneva  version  from  the  Greek,  have 
Tomson's  translation  of  Beza^s  Latin  version ;  and  the 
notes  are  aaid  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Camer,  P.  Lese- 
ler,  Yillerins,  and  Fr.  Junius.  The  Geneva  version, 
as  published  by  Barker,  is  that  popularly  known  as 
the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii,  7. 
It  had,  however,  been  preceded  in  this  by  Wyclifie's. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Bible. — 1.  The  facts  just  stated 
will  account  for  the  wish  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  spite 
of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring  out  another  version 
which  might  establish  its  claims  against  that  of  Gene- 
va. Great  preparations  were  made.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Parker  with  his  suffhigans  presenta  some  points 
of  interest,  m  showing  how  little  agreement  there  was 
as  to  the  true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus,  while 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  **  com- 
mon translation"  (Geneva?),  as  '* following  Munster 
too  much,"  and  so  "swerving  much  fh)m  the  He- 
brew," Guest,  bbhop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the 
Psalms,  acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so 
as  to  agree  with  the  N.-T.  quotations,  "  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  offence;"  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 
down  the  sensible  rule  that  ^^inkhom  terms  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  ''that  the  usual 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  far  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Parker,  iii,  6).  The  principle 
of  pious  frauds,  of  distorting  the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  on  by  other 
translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  explicitly  avow- 
ed as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

2.  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number,  to- 
gether with  some  deans  and  professors,  brought  out 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1568 
and  1572).  Everj'thing  had  been  done  to  make  it  at- 
tractive. A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  (quoting  the 
authority  of  bishop  Fisher)  admitted  the  position  which 
later  divines  have  often  been  slow  to  admit,  that 
"  there  be  yet  in  the  Gospel  many  dark  places  which, 
without  all  douI»t,  to  the  posterity  shall  he  made  much 
more  open."  Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scat- 
tered profusely,  especially  in  Genesis.  Three  por- 
traits of  the  queen,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  lord  Bur- 
leigh, beautiful  specimens  of  copperplate  engraviuL', 
appeared  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  part^.  A 
map  of  Palestine  was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  in  the  edition  of  1572.  It  also  contain- 
ed more  numerous  illustrated  initials.  Some  of  the^c 
caused  very  great  dii^satisfactiun,  being  grossly  offen- 
sive representations  of  heathen  mythology;  for  which, 
however,  the  printer  alone  was  responsible,  who  used 
such  ornamental  initials  as  he  chose,  following  the 
taste  of  the  age.  From  one  of  them,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  version  is  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Leda  Bible,  A  most  elaborate  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Broughton, 
the  great  rabbi  of  the  aee  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquary  (Brougnton^s 
name  being  in  disfavor  with  the  bishops),  -haa  prefixed 
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(Strjpe,  Parker^  ir,  20 ;  Lightfoot,  Life  of  Broughton). 
In  some  points  it  followed  previous  translations,  and 
was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer's.  **  A  new  edition 
was  necessary."  **This  had  led  some  well-disposed 
men  to  recognise  it  again,  not  as  condemning  the  for- 
mer translation,  which  has  been  followed  mostly  of  any 
other  translation,  excepting  the  original  text",(Pref. 
of  1572).  Cranmer*s  Prologue  was  reprinted.  The 
Geneva  division  into  verses  was  adopted  throughout. 

8.  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  (1.)  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  classi- 
fied as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  prophetic.  This 
was  easy  enough  for  the  O.  T.,  but  the  application  of 
the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  produced  some  rather  curi- 
ous combinations.  The  Gospels,  the  catholic  Epls- 
ties,  and  those  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews, 
are  grouped  together  as  legal,  St.  Paul's  other  epistles 
as  sapiential ;  the  Acts  appear  as  the  one  hbtorical, 
the  Revelation  as  the  one  prophetic  booli.  (2.)  It  is 
the  only  Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes 
nearly  a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chapters  were 
read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  (3.)  In  the 
edition  of  1572,  Cranmer's  version  of  the  Psalms,  as 
being  the  one  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(which  could  not  be  changed  without  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment), was  printed  along  with  the  Bishops*  version  in 
parallel  columns.  In  the  editions  subsequent  to  this 
date  the  Bishops'  version  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
that  of  Cranmer  is  substituted  in  its  place,  in  order 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  might  have  the 
same  version.  They  are  so  far  worthless,  therefore, 
as  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  (4.)  The  initials  of 
the  translators  were  attached  to  the  books  which  they 
had  severally  undertaken.  The  work  was  done  on 
the  plan  of  limited,  not  joint  liability.  (5.)  Here,  as 
in  the  Geneva,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  more  accurately,  as  e.  g.  in  Heva,  Isa- 
hac,  Uziahu,  etc. 

4.  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishops'  Bible 
bad  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not  command 
the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  Its  circulation 
appears  to  have  been  practically  limited  to  the  church- 
es which  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  it.  It  had, 
however,  at  any  rate,  the  right  to  boast  of  some  good 
Hebrew  scholars  among  the  translators,  one  of  whom, 
bishop  Alley,  had  written  a  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and, 
though  vehemently  attacked  by  Broughton  (Townley, 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,  iii,  190),  it  was  defended 
as  vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  *'  the  best 
translation  in  the  world"  (Table  Talk,  Works,  iii,  2009). 

X.  Rhbims  and  Do  day. — 1.  The  successive  changes 
in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to  the  contro- 
versialists of  the  Latin  Church.  Some  saw  in  it  an 
argument  against  any  translation  of  Scripture  into  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people.  Others  pointed  de- 
risively  to  the  want  of  unity  which  these  changes  dis- 
pla3red.  There  were  some,  however,  who  took  the  line 
which  Sir  T.  More  and  Gardiner  had  taken  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  They  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  an 
English  translation.  They  only  charged  all  the  ver- 
sions hitherto  made  with  being  false,  corrupt,  heretical. 
To  this  there  was  the  ready  retort  that  they  had  them- 
selves done  nothing ;  that  their  bishops  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  had  promised,  but  had  not  performed.  It  was 
felt  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  re- 
proach. Accordingly,  the  English  refugees  who  were 
settled  at  Rheims — Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), and  Bristow — undertook  the  work.  Gregory  Mar- 
tin, who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  had  signalized 
himself  by  an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,  and  had 
been  answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Fulke,  mas- 
ter of  Cathacine  Hall,  Cambridge  (^1  Defence  of  the  Sin- 


cere and  True  TrantkUton,  etc.).  The  charges  are  most- 
ly of  the  same  kind  as  thoi$e  brought  by  Sir  T.  More 
against  Tyndale.  **  The  old  time-honored  words  were 
discarded.  The  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vol* 
gate  was  set  at  naught  when  the  translator's  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  differed  from 
what  he  found  in  them."  The  new  model  translhtion 
was  to  avoid  these  faults.  It  was  to  command  the  re- 
spect at  once  of  priests  and  people.  After  an  incuba- 
tion  of  some  years,  it  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582. 
Though  Martin  was  competent  to  translate  from  the 
Greek,  it  professed  to  be  based  on  "the  authentic  text 
of  the  Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dog- 
matic as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at  Dou- 
ay  in  16G9.  The  language  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted  Gardiner*B 
ideal  of  what  a  tranflation  ought  to  be.  At  every 
page  we  stumble  on  '*  strange  inkhom  words,"  which 
never  had  been  English,  and  never  could  be,  such,  e.  g. 
as  "  the  Pasche  and  the  Az^'mes"  (Mark  xvi.  1),  ^*  the 
arch-synagogue"  (Maik  v,  86), "  in  prepuce"  (Rom.  iv, 
9),  "  obdurate  with  the  fallacie  of  sin"  (Heb.iii,lS),  *'a 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xi,  4),  **this  is  the  annuntiation" 
(1  John  v,  5),  "  pre-ordinate"  (Acts  xiii,  48),  **  the  jus- 
tifications of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i,  6), "  what  is  to  me  and 
thee"  (John  ii,  4),  "longanimity" (Rom.  ii,  4),  '* purge 
the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  paf te,  as  you 
are  azymes"  (1  Cor.  iv,  7),  **you  are  evacuated  from 
Christ"  (Gal.  v,  4),  and  so  on. 

2.  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
1  nt  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  however,  we 
find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves  the  gr^eat 
work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed,  and  quotes  al- 
most uniformly  fVom  the  Vulgate,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  praise  the  Bhemish  version  for  having  restored 
"charity"  to  the  place  from  which  Tyndale  had  ex- 
pelled it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii  {Of  the  Paafictrtion  of  ike 
Church),  Even  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  felt  the 
superiority  of  the  A.V.,  and  Challoner,  in  his  editions 
of  the  N.  T.  in  1748,  and  the  Bible,  1768,  often  follows 
it  in  preference  to  the  Rheims  and  Douay  translations. 

XI.  KiKO  James's  Version. — 1.  The  position  of 
the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rei^n  of  James  was  hard- 
ly satisfactoiy.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned 
by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the  strcngert  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Scholar?,  Hebrew 
scholars  in  particular,  found  grave  fault  with  both. 
Hugh  Broughton,  who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been 
his  mother  tongue,  denounced  the  former  as  being  fnll 
of  "traps  and  pitfalls,"  "overthrowing  all  religion," 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  Eng- 
lish Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  garden er?, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected  with 
their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit  their  w<  rk 
to  "  one  qualified  for  difficulties."  Tliis  ultimate  ref- 
eree was,  of  course,  to  I  e  himself  (Strj'pe,  Whitgfft^  iv, 
19, 23).  Unhappily,  neither  his  temper  nor  his  manners 
were  such  as  to  win  favor  for  this  suggestion.  Whit- 
gift  disliked  him,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile. 
Broughton's  views  were,  however,  shared  by  others ; 
and  among  the  demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives 
at  the  Hampton-Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Hei- 
nolds  being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three  pas- 
sages only — Psa.cv,  28;  cvi,  80;  Gal.  iv,  25 — were  re- 
ferred to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  conclude  either 
that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not  been  careftilly  got 
up,  or  that  the  bullying  to  which  they  were  exposed 
had  had  the  desired  effect  of  throwing  them  into  some 
confusion.  The  bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which 
they  did  raise  with  supercilious  scorn.  They  were 
"trivial,  old,  and  often  answered."  Bancroft  raised 
the  cry  of  alann  which  a  timid  conservatism  has  so  of* 
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teo  nifled  since.  "If  every  man's  humor  were  to  be 
followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translating'*  (Card- 
well,  CSm/eine»ce«,  p.  188).  'Cranmer's  words  seemed 
likeljr  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been  left  to  the 
bbtiops,  we  might  have  waited  for  the  A.  V.  *^  till  the 
daj sfler  doomsday."  Even  when  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  translators  acknowledged  that  the  Hampton* 
Couit  ConfiBrenGe  had  been  the  starting-point  of  it, 
thej  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  fling  at  their 
of^nents.  The  objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had, 
they  said,  been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refasal  of  the  Paritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Commanion- 
book  {Prtfaee  to  A.  V.).  But  the.  king  disliked  the 
politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either  repeating  what 
he  had  heard  f^om  others,  or  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  declared  that  there  was  as  yet  no  good  trans- 
Istion,  and  that  the  Geneva  was  the  worst  of  all. 
Nothing,  howe«rer,  was  settled  at  the  Conference  be- 
yond the  hope  thus  held  out 

2.  But  the  king  was  not  fbrgetfal  of  what  he  thought 
liliely  to  be  the  glory  of  bis  reign.  The  work  of  or- 
gsnizing  and  superintending  the  arrangements  for  a 
new  truislatlon  was  one  specially  congenial  to  him, 
sad  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly  commenced. 
The  selection  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
fta  one.  Andrews,  Saravia,  Overal,  Montague,  and 
Bariow  represented  the  **hi^her"  party  in  the  Church ; 
Bdoolds,  Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans. 
Schohurship  nnconnected  with  party  was  represented 
\)j  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  name,  that  of 
^aghton,  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  its  al>sence.  The 
^rettest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age — the  man  who  had, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (1695),  urged  this  very  plan  of  a 
joint  translation — who  had  already  translated  several 
lionks  of  the  O.  T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamen- 
tatioDs),  was  ignoniiniously  excluded.  This  may  have 
lieen,  in  p^irt,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whit- 
gift  and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  But 
in  part,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton*s  own  char- 
acter. An  uniniinageable  tem|er,  showing  itself  in 
violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  those 
who  differed  from  him,  even  on  such  questions  as  those 
connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
atheistic,  rount  have  made  him  thoroughly  impractica- 
ble ;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence  throws  a  <K>mmit- 
tee  or  conference  into  chaos.  Only  forty-seven  names 
appear  in  the  king*s  list  (Burnet,  Befvrm,  Records), 
Seven  may  have  died  or  declined  to  act;  or  it  may 
have  been  intended  that  there  should  be  a  final  com- 
mittee of  reviswn.  A  full  list  is  given  by  Fuller  {Ch, 
HitL  x) ;  and  is  reproduced,  with  biographical  partic- 
nlan,  by  Todd  and  Anderson.  The  Puritan  side  was, 
however,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Reinolds  and  Live- 
Ij  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

3.  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own  con- 
wieiiees  and  ib»  judgment  of  posterity  were  the  men 
thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  laborious  task  ? 
The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay  them  out  of  his  state 
Rveoue.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  always  plentiful 
in  the  household  of  the  English  Solomon,  and  from 
him  they  received  nothing  (Hey  wood,  Staie  of  A  uth, 
^^.  BevinoH).  There  remained,  however,  an  inge- 
nioQs  form  of  liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being 
inexpensive.'  A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their  fa- 
vorable notice.  Tkey  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
in  all  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of 
each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings  in  their  gift,  or 
hi  the  gift  of  private  persons,  became  vacant,  the  king 
vas  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he  might  nominate  some 
of  the  translators  to  the  vacant  preferment.  Heads 
of  oolkgea,  in  like  manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free 
bond  and  lod|png  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned 
'"wn  the  country  to  labor  in  toe  great  work  (Strype, 

f^'<^9|^  iv).    That  the  king  might  take  his  place  as 


director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instructions 
was  sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently  circulated 
f^ly  in  both  universities. 

4.  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found  in 
Fuller  (/.  e.\  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in  Bur- 
net (A^/orwt.  Reeordt),  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work  in  hand, 
and  its  relation  to  previous  versions.  (1)  The  Bish- 
ops' Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as 
the  original  will  permit.  This  was  probably  intended 
to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those  who  saw  in  the  proposed 
new  version  a  condemnation  of  that  already  existing. 
(2)  The  names  of  prophets  and  othera  were  to  be  I'o* 
tained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  vulgarly  usdd. 
This  was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhak,  Jeremiahu, 
etc.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions,  and 
which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to  introduce 
more  coplonsly.  To  it  we  owe  probably  the  forms  Jer- 
emy, Elias,  Osee,  Core,  in  the  N.  T.  (8)  The  old  eccle- 
siastical words  were  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  **  church" 
not  to  be  translated  '*  congregation."  The  rule  was 
apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this  special  applica- 
tion. **  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  was  probably  also 
due  to  it  The  earlier  versions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  on  the  opposite  principle.  (4)  **  When  any 
word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which 
hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent 
fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
and  the  analogy  of  faith."  This,  like  the  former, 
tends  to  confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and 
the  translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as 
possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  in  view 
than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is  that  divi- 
sions are  perpetuated  which  are  manifestly  arbitrary 
and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed 
but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words.  This  was  obviously  directed  against  the  Ge- 
neva notes,  as  the  special  objects  of  the  king's  aver- 
sion. Practically,  however,  in  whatever  feeling  it 
originated,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  A.V.  came 
out  as  it  did,  without  note  or  comment.  The  open 
Bible  was  plac^  in  the  hands  of  all  readers.  The 
work  of  interpretation  was  left  free.  Had  an  opposite 
course  been  adopted,  we  might  have  had  the  tremen- 
dous evil  of  a  whole  body  of  exegesis  imposed  upon 
the  Church  by  authority',  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high- 
flying prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  "  Such  quotations  of 
places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  flt 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another."  The  principle 
that  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter  was  thus  recog- 
nised, but  practically  the  marginal  references  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty,  most  of  those 
now  printed  having  been  added  in  later  editions.  (8 
and  9)  State  plan  of  translation.  Each  company  of 
translators  is  to  take  its  own  books ;  each  person  to 
bring  his  own  corrections.  The  company  to  discuss 
them,  and,  having  finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on 
to  another  company,  and  so  on.  (10)  Provides  for 
differences  of  opinion  between  two  companies  by  refer- 
ring them  to  a  general  meetim;.  (11)  Gives  power, 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12) 
Invites  suggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13)  Names 
the  directors  of  the  work :  Andrews,  dean  of  West- 
minster ;  Barlow,  dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  regius  pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  universities.  (14) 
Names  translations  to  I>e  followed  when  they  agree 
more  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  name- 
ly, Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Whitchurch's, 
(Cranmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15)  Authorizes  universi- 
ties to  appoint  three  or  four  overseers  of  the  work. 

5.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of  the  meet- 
ings for  conference,  is  still  extant.     Nothing  is  more 
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striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the  venlon  that 
was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  English  people  for  at 
least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was  ushered  into  the 
world.  Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  scholars 
coming  from  their  country*  livings  to  their  old  college 
haunts  to  work  diligently  at  the  task  assigned  them 
(Peclc,  Desiderata  Curiota,  ii,  87).  We  see  the  meet- 
ings of  translators,  one  man  reading  the  chapter  which 
he  has  been  at  work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with 
the  original,  or  Latin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish versions  in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk),  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  **odd  man,"  or  by 
the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like  Bancroft, 
the  minority  comforting  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth  to  be  outvoted 
(Gell,  Easajf  towards  Atnendtntnt  of  last  English  transl. 
ofBiblCj  p.  321).  Dogmatic  interests  were  in  some 
cases  allowed  to  bias  the  translation ;  and  the  Calvin- 
ism of  one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were 
both  represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  (Gell, 
1.  c).  The  following  passages  are  those  commonly 
referred  to  in  support  of  this  charge :  (1.)  The  render- 
ing *^such  as  should  be  saved/*  in  Acts  ii,  47.  (2.) 
The  insertion  of  the  words  **any  man"  in  Heb.  x,  88 
O^the  just  shall  live  by  &ith,  but  if  any  man  draw 
back,*'  etc.),  to  avoid  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance.  (3.)  The  use  of  **  bish- 
opric," in  Acts  i,  20,  of  "oversight,"  in  1  Pet.  v,  2, 
of  "bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  iii,  1,  etc.,  and  "overseers," 
in  Acts  XX,  28,  in  order  to  avoid  the  identification  of 
bishops  and  elders.  (4.)  The  chapter-heading  of  Psa. 
cxlix  in  1611  (since  altered),  "The  prophet  exhorteth 
to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  hath  given  the 
Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt  (/>u- 
ties  of  a  Parish  Priest^  lect.  ii)  appears,  in  this  ques- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  Trench  {On  the  A . 
V.  of  the  N,  T.  chap,  x)  on  that  of  the  defence.  The 
charge  of  an  undue  bias  a^^ainst  Rome  in  1  Cor.  xi,  27; 
Gal.  V,  6 ;  Heb.  xiii,  4,  is  one  on  which  an  acquittal 
may  be  pronounced  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

6.  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  separate 
companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When  the 
work  drew  towards  its  completion,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.  Two  from 
each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly  selected, 
and  the  six  met  in  I^ndon  to  superinted  the  pnblica^ 
tion.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  any  more  defi- 
nite remuneration  than  the  shadowy  promise  held  out 
in  the  king's  letter  of  a  share  in  the  1000  marks  which 
deans  and  chapters  would  not  contribute.  The  matter 
had  now  reached  its  business  stage,  and  the  Company 
of  Stationers  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  edi- 
tors thirty  pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their 
nine  months'  labor.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedication 
and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents,  the  first  is 
unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
spicuous for  its  servile  adulation.  James  I  is  "that 
sanctified  person,"  "enriched  with  sin^sular  and  ex- 
traordinary graces,"  that  had  appeared  "as  the  sun  in 
his  streniicth."  To  him  they  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  they  describe,  in  somewhat  peev- 
ish aci^ents,  as  "  popish  persons  or  self-conceited  breth- 
ren." i  he  Preface  to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
translators  acted.  They  "never  thought  that  they 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one."  "  Their  endeavor 
was  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or,  out  of  many  good 
ones,  one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
"left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose  to 
darken  tho  sense."    They  vindicate  the  practice,  in 


which  they  indulge  very  Aneely,  of  translating  one 
word  in  the  original  by  several  English  words,  partly 
on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  find  one  word  that  will  express  all  the  meanings  of 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on  the  somewhat  childish 
plea  that  it  would  Yte  unfair  to  choose  some  words  for 
the  high  honor  of  lieing  the  channels  of  God*s  truth, 
and  to  pass  over  others  as  unworthy. 

7.  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at  once 
supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact  th2.t 
five  editions  were  published  in  three  years  shows  that 
there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the  Bishops'  Bible 
probably  remained  in  many  churches  (Andrews  takes 
bis  texts  from  it  id  preaching  l)efore  Uie  king  as  late 
as  1621),  and  the  popularity  of  the  Geneva  version  is 
shown  by  not  less  than  thirteen  reprints,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  between  1611  and  1617.  It  is  not  easy  to  as- 
certain the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  I^obably,  as  in  most  like 
cases,  it  was  &r  less  for  good  or  evil  than  friends  or 
foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and  the  religious  por« 
tion  of  the  middle  classes  generally,  missed  the  notes 
of  the  Geneva  book  (Fuller,  Church  History^  x,  50,  51). 
The  Romanists  spoke,  as  usual,  of  the  unsettling  effect 
of  these  frequent  changes,  and  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings as  leaving  men  in  doubt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Whitaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  this 
charge  is  worth  quoting:  "No  inconvenience  will  fol- 
low if  interpretations  or  versions  of  Scripture,  when 
they  have  become  obsolete  or  ceased  to  be  intelligible, 
may  be  afterwards  changed  or  corrected"  {Dissert,  on 
Script,  p.  232,  Parker  Soc.  ed.).  The  wiser  divines  of 
the  English  Church  had  not  then  learned  to  raise  the 
cry  of  finality.  One  frantic  cry  was  heard  from  Hugli 
Broughton,  the  rejected  {Works^  p.  661),  who  "would 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  liy  wild  horses  than  impose 
such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  England." 
Selden,  a  few  years  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more 
favorable  judgment.  It  is  "the  best  of  all  transla- 
tions as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original."  This, 
however,  is  qualified  l.y  the  remark  Uiat  "no  book  in 
the  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for  word, 
with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms.  This  is 
well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do  with  it. 
but  when  it  comes  among  the  common  people,  Lorui 
what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!"  {Table  Talk),  The 
feeling  of  which  this  was  the  expression  led,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
proposals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  being 
brought  forward  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  1656,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  sulj-committee,  acting  under  Whitelocke, 
with  power  to  consult  divines  and  report.  Conferen- 
ces were  accordingly  held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's 
house,  at  which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illustrious 
names,  those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Memoiials^  p.  5&4; 
Collier,  Ck.  Hist,  ii,  9).  No  report  was  ever  made; 
and  with  the  Rratoration  the  tide  of  conservative  feel- 
ing, in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans  of 
further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for  the 
Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content  with 
the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was  a  voice 
raised,  like  R.  Gell's  {ut  sup.)^  declaring  that  it  had 
defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the  stamp  of  the 
dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  821). 

8.  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that  of 
Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  the  few 
words  "  inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good  deal 
{Pre/,).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of  glowing 
pane^^nic  set  in.  It  would  be  eaey  to  put  together  a 
long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  With  many,  of  course,  this  has  been  only  the 
routine  repetition  of  a  traditional  IxMist.  "Our  un- 
rivalled Translation"  and  "our  incomparable  Litop- 
gy"  have  been  equally  phrases  of  course.  But  there 
have  been  witnesses  of  a  far  higher  weight.     In  too* 
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portion  as  the  English  of  the  18th  century  was  infect- 
ed with  a  Latinized  or  Gallicized  style,  did  those  who 
had  a  purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength 
sod  parity  of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Tbns  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness  of 
modem  langnages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of  He- 
brew (SpecttUoTf  No.  405),  and  Swift  confesses  that 
''the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  Eng- 
lish style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in 
oar  present  writings"  (^Letter  to  Lord  Oxford),  Each 
half  century  has  naturally  added  to  the  prestige  of 
these  merits.  The  language  of  the  A.  V.  has  inter- 
tfrined  itself  with  the  controversies,  the  devotion,  the 
literature  of  the  English  people.  It  has  gone,  wher- 
ever Uiey  have  gone,  over  the  focc  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  most  solemn  and  tender  of  individual  memories 
are,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with  it.  Men  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  England  for  the  Church  of  Bome 
torn  regretfully  with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble 
"  well  of  English  undefiled*'  which  they  are  about  to 
exchange  for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheims  and 
Douay.  In  this  case,  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
position  of  the  A.V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the 
skill  of  Its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  as- 
sailants. While  from  time  to  time  scholars  and  di- 
vines (Lowth,  Newcome,  Waterland,  Trench,  Ellicott) 
have  admitted  the  necemi^  of  £  revision,  tiiose  who 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Purver,  Harwood,  Bel- 
lamy, Conquest,  Sawyer),  just  able  to  pick  out  a  few 
obrions  faults,  and  committing  others  equally  glaring. 
They  have  also  generally  entered  on  the  work  of 
translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single-handed. 
One  memorable  exception  must  not,  however,  be  pass- 
ed over.  Hallam  (^Lii.  of  Europe^  iii,  ch.  ii,  ad  fin.) 
records  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest  against  the  **  en- 
thusiastic praise"  which  has  been  lavished  on  this 
translation.  "  It  may,  in  the  ey^  of  many,  be  a  l>et- 
ter  English,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or 
Kaleigh,  or  Bacon.  ...  It  abounds,  in  fact,  espe- 
cially in  the  O.  T.,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and 
with  single  words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained 
only  in  provincial  use."  The  statement  may,  how- 
ever, in  some  sense  be  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If 
it  had  been  altogether  the  English  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  Jameses  reign,  would  it  have  retained,  as  it  has 
done  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the 
mind,  the  memory,  the  affections  of  the  English  peo- 
ple? 

XII.  Scketaufar  a  Reciskm. — 1.  A  notice  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
bring  about  a  revbion  of  the  A.  V.,  though  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  without  its  use  for 
future  laborers.  The  first  half  of  the  18th  century  was 
not  favorable  for  such  a  work.  An  almost  solitary 
£»Bffor  a  New  Translation  by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  at- 
tracted little  or  no  notice  (Todd,  Li/e  of  WaUon^  i, 
1^).  A  Greek  Testament,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, singularly  vulgar  and  offensive,  was  published 
in  1729,  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  {Hitt, 
of  Traati,  ch.  v).  With  the  slight  revival  of  learning 
among  the  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the 
sobject  was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a  visitation  ser- 
mon (17o8),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  speech  intended  for 
CoQvocaaon  (1761),  recommended  it.  Matt.  Pilking- 
t)n,  in  his  Remarks  (n59X  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  in 
an  Etst^  en  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bibk  (1760),  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  consulting  them  with  reference 
to  the  0.  T.  as  well  as  the  K.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  accurate  text  than  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew, 
the  former  insisting  also  on  the  obsolete  words  which 
Are  scattered  in  the  A.V.,  and  giving  a  useful  alpha- 
Ijetic  list  of  them.  A  folio  new  and  literal  translation 
«f  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker 
(176i),wa8  a  more  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at 
*<n&e length  oo  the  "obsolete,  uncouth,  clownish"  ex- 


pressions which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  la 
his  list  such  words  as  "joyous,"  "solace,"  "damsel," 
"day-spring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "bondmen." 
He  substitutes  "he  hearkened  to  what  he  said"  for 
"  he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "  eat  victuals"  for  "  eat 
bread"  (Gen.  iii,  19) ;  "  was  in  favor  with"  for  "  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of;'*  "  was  angry"  for  "  his  wrath 
was  kindled."  In  spite  of  this  defective  taste,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  considerable  merit,  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  original  and  of  many  of  the  best 
commentators,  and  may  be  contrasted  favorably  with 
most  of  the  single-handed  translations  that  have  fol- 
lowed. It  was,  at  any  rate,  far  above  the  depth  of 
degradation  and  folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood's 
Literal  Translation  oftheN.T,  "with  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (1768;.  Here,  again,  a  few  samples  are 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  whole.  "The 
young  lady  is  not  dead"  (Mark  v,  89).  "A  gentle- 
man of  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two 
sons"  (Luke  xv,  11).  "Ihe  clerg}'man  said,  You 
have  given  him  the  only  right  and  proper  answer" 
(Mark  xii,  32).  "  We  stiall  not  pay  the  common  debt 
of  nature,  but  by  a  soft  transition,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xv,  51). 

2.  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely  in 
such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worsley  "ac- 
cording to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue" 
(1770)  was,  at  least,  less  offensive.  Durell  {Preface  to 
Job)y  Lowth  {Pref,  to  /saiahi),  Blayney  (Pre/,  to  Jere^ 
miahf  1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation.  Durell  dwells  most  on  the  arbitra- 
ry additions  and  omissions  in  the  A.V.  of  Job,  on  the 
total  absence  in  some  cases  of  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing. Lowth  speaks  chiefly  of  the  fSfiulty  state  of  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  and  urges  a  correction  of  it,  partly 
from  various  readings,  parti}'  from  ancient  versions, 
partly  fVom  conjecture.  Each  of  the  three  contributed, 
in  the  best  way,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  accomplished,  by  laboring  steadily 
at  a  single  book,  and  committing  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  Kennicott*s  labors  in  collecting  MSS. 
of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  StaU  of  the  present  Hebrew 
Text  (1753-59),  and  excited  expectations  that  there 
might  before  long  be  something  like  a  basis  for  a  new 
version  in  a  restoied  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for  a  New  Trans- 
lotion  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the  history  of  English 
translations,  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  A. v.,  and  especially  of  Tyndale's  work 
as  pervading  it,  his  critical  notes  on  the  true  principles 
of  translation,  on  the  A.V.  as  falling  short  of  them, 
may  still  he  read  with  interest.  He  too,  like  Lowth, 
finds  fault  with  the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  Ma- 
soretic text,  with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and 
disregard  of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The 
propossl  was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholars, 
Lowth,  Kennicott,  and  Barrington  being  foremost 
among  its  patrons.  The  work  was  issued  in  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  from  the  extreme 
boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  conclusions  of 
a  later  criticism,  Dr.  Geddes's  translation  fell  rapidly 
into  disfavor.  A  sermon  by  White  (famous  for  his 
Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and  two  pamphlets  by  J. 
A.  Symonds,  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cam- 
bridge— the  first  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ; 
the  second  on  the  Epistles,  in  1794 — though  attacked 
in  an  Apology  for  the  Liturgy  and  Church  of  England 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  A.V.,  like  many  other  salu- 
tary reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Revolution. 
In  1792,  archbishop  Newcome  had  published  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing  a  host  of  author- 
ities (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned),  and  taking  the  same  line  as  Lowth* 
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Bevlsed  translations  of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by 
Wakefield  in  1796,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by 
Scarlett  in  1798.  Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels 
appeared  in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Maclcnight  in 
1795.  But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Burges  (^Letler  to  (he  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely)  toolc  the  ground  that  *'the  present  pe- 
riod was  unfit,"  and  from  that  time  conservatism,  pure 
and  simple,  was  in  the  ascendant.  To  suggest  that 
the  A.y.  might  be  inaccurate  was  almost  as  bad  as 
holding  "  French  principles."  There  is  a  long  inter- 
val before  the  question  again  comes  into  anything  like 
prominence,  and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics 
in  the  Qmtrterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening 
of  the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  CiaMsicai 
Journal  (No.  86),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing  a 
new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its  publi- 
cation under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  regent  (1818). 
The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory  enough,  and  a 
tremendous  battery  was  opened  upon  it  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (Xos.  87  and  88),  as  afterwards  (No.  46) 
upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  who  came 
forward  with  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  {ReoMfu  infa- 
VQT  of  a  new  TVatuL/ion,  1819).  The  rash  assertion 
of  both  Bellamy  and  Burges  that  the  A.Y.  had  been 
made  almost  entirely  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, and  a  general  deficiency  in  all  accurate  scholar- 
ship, made  them  easy  victims.  The  personal  element 
of  this  controversy  may  well  he  passed  over,  but  three 
less  ephemeral  works  issued  from  it,  which  any  future 
laborer  in  the  same  field  will  find  worth  consulting. 
Whitaker*s  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  was  chiefly 
an  able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  oftheAur 
(horized  Translation  (1^19),  entered  more  fully  than 
any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  The  most  masterly,  however,  of  the  man- 
ifestoes ag&inst  all  change  was  a  pamphlet  (Itemarhs 
on  the  Critical  Principles,  etc.,  Oxford,  1820),  published 
anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been  written  by 
archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  work,  the  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory  restora- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  of  the  0.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of 
the  Greek  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  expediency,  therefore,  of 
adhering  to  a  Textus  receptus  in  both.  See  Various 
Readings.  The  argument,  if  conclusive,  would  un- 
settle our  confidence  in  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Happily,  more  thorough  critical  research  has 
fully  refuted  the  archbishop's  positions.  But  the 
scholarship  and  acuteness  with»  which  the  subject  is 
treated  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  enter- 
ing on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read 
it,  that  he  may  know  what  difiiculties  he  has  to  face. 
About  this  period,  also  (1819),  a  new  edition  of  New- 
comers version  was  published  by  Belsham  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt  on 
the  O.  T.,  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  re- 
vision. 

4.  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh,  bish- 
op of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.Walter,  in  1828,  is 
the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  (Lec- 
tures on  Biblical  Criticism^  p.  295)  with  some  contempt 
of  the  A.V.  as  based  on  Tyndale's,  Tyndale's  on  Lu- 
ther's, and  Luther's  on  Miinster*8  lexicon,  which  was 
itself  based  on  the  Vulgate.  There  was,  therefore,  on 
this  view,  no  real  translation  fh)m  the  Hebrew  in  any 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  He- 
braists of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  depended 
quite  as  much  on  the  traditional  learning  of  their  Jew- 
ish teachers,  often  erroneous  indeed,  as  on  the  earlier 
tradition  preserved  in  the  I^tin  Vulgate,  and  that 
they  followed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  Masoretic 


pnnctnation,  a  much  surer  guide  than  the  ancient  Tei* 
sions,  or  the  later  rabbinic  interpretation. 

6.  The  last  five^nd-twenty  years  have  seen  the 
question  of  a  revision  from  dme  to  time  gaining  f^sh 
prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power  have  som»* 
times  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with  it  in  wrong 
ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound  theologians, 
have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it  forward  by 
their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with  "  20, COO  ennen- 
dations"  (1841),  has  not  commanded  the  resfiect  <.f 
critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by  the  silly  os- 
tentation of  its  title.  The  motions  which  have  fn  m 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Heywood  have  borne  little  fruit  beyond  the  dis- 
play of  feeble  liberalism,  and  yet  feebler  conservatism, 
by  which  such  debates  are,  for  the  most  part,  charac- 
terized ;  nor  have  the  discussions  in  Convocation, 
though  opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  repute  (professor 
Selwyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard *3 
essay,  A  revised  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church 
(1857),  though  tending  to  overstate  ^he  defects  of  the 
A.  v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much  information, 
and  representing  the  opinions  of  the  more  learned 
Nonconformists.  Far  more  important,  every  way, 
both  as  virtually  an  authority  in  favor  of  revision  and 
as  contributing  largely  to  it,  are  professor  Scbole- 
field's  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Al  T. 
(1882).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle  which 
he  la3's  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface,  that  if 
there  is  "  any  adventitious  difficulty  resulting  from  a 
defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear  away  the  difficulty 
as  much  as  possible,"  leads  legitimately  to  at  least  a 
revision ;  and  this  conclusion  Mr.  Selwyn,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Hints  (1857),  has  deliberately  adopted. 
To  bishop  Ellicott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
spoken  at  once  boldl}'  and  wisely  on  this  matter. 
Putting  the  question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join 
those  who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is.  *^  God  for- 
bid. .  .  .  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the 
thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are  either  insig- 
nificant or  imaginary.  There  are  errors,  there  are 
inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions,  there  are  ob- 
scurities .  .  .  and  that  man  who,  after  being  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to  the 
counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular  obstructiveneas,  or  who, 
intellectually  unable  to  test  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
tions, nevertheless  permits  himself  to  denounce  or 
deny  them,  will  .  .  .  have  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
charge  of  having  dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable 
word  of  God"  {Pre/,  to  Pastoral  Epistles),  The  trans- 
Istions  appended  by  Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of 
Paul's  epistles  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  alter- 
ing the  A.V.  **only  where  it  appears  to  be  inconnwSt, 
inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold  truth* 
fulness  in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious  colla- 
tion of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  makes  this  part 
of  his  book  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr. 
Trench  {On  the  A.  V.  of  the  N,  T.,  1868),  in  like  man- 
ner, states  his  conviction  that  "a  revision  ought  to 
come,'*  though  as  yet,  he  thinks,  '*  the  Greek  and  the 
English  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  are 
alike  wanting"  (p.  3).  The  work  itself,  it  need  hard- 
ly be  said,  is  the  fullest  contradiction  possible  of  thiifi 
somewhat  despondent  statement,  and  supplies  a  g(iod 
store  of  materials  for  use  when  the  revision  actnallv 
comes.  The  Revision  of  the  A,  V,  by  Jive  Oergymi  n 
(Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Molierly,  dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott)  represents  the  same  school  of  conser- 
vative progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to  the  clear, 
pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not  deser\-e  the 
censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it  as  **  promising 
little  and  performing  less."  As  yet,  this  series  in- 
cludes only  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians.    The  pnbllcationa  of  the 
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Ameriesn  Bible  Union  are  signs  that  there  also  the 
Buat  want  has  been  felt.  The  translations  given  re- 
specdrely  by  Alford,  Stanley,  Jowett,  and  Conjbeare 
aod  Hovson,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  are  in 
like  manner  at  once  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the 
vork  and  contribntions  towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840) 
and  Mr.  Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 
work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Sawyer 
(lc<o8)  has  done  the  same,  and  proposes  to  continne 
tti«  task  over  the  whole  Bible ;  bat  he  lacks  both  the 
gcbolarshtp  and  the  judgment  necessary.  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley  has  published  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  Part  I  of 
a  like  undertaking.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  at 
last  there  was  something  like  a  camennis  of  scholars 
and  divines  on  this  question.  That  assumption  would, 
howeTer,  be  too  hasty.  Partly  the  vis  ineriue,  which, 
in  a  large  body  like  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  b  al- 
wars  great,  partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences, 
partly  also  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  laity, 
would  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  give  at  least 
a  nomerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous,  but 
the  feeling  of  conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  has  found 
ntterance  in  four  men  representing  different  sections, 
aod  of  diflerent  calibre — Mr.  Scrivener  {Supp.  to  A. 
%.  Ffr.  of  N.  r.),  Dr.  M'Caul  {Reaamu  for  holding 
fiut  tka  Authorized  English  Version},  Mr.  C.  S.  Malan 
(A  VifidicaHonj  etc.),  and  Dr.  Oumming  (Revision  and 
Translation).  A  high  American  authority,  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Marsh,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  judgment  into  the  scale  against  any  re- 
vision at  the  present  moment  (Lectures  on  the  English 
hmgnage^  lect.  xxviii). 

XIII.  Present  State  of  the  duestion.—l.  To  take  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  A.y.  re- 
quires revision  would  call  for  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
amination of  each  single  book,  and  would  therefore 
involve  an  amount  of  detail  incompatible  with  our 
present  limits.  To  g^ve  a  few  instances  only  would 
practically  fix  attention  on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence, 
and  80  would  lead  to  a  fiilse  rather  than  a  true  esti- 
mate. Ko  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring 
together  individual  passages  as  needing  correction. 
A  few  remarka  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
necessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a  revi- 
noQ  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Examples, 
cla.<sijSed  nnder  corresponding  heads,  will  be  found  in 
the  book  by  Dr.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scat- 
tered in  the  form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  professor 
Scholefield. 

2.  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  a  text  coiw 
fecisedly  imperfect.  What  editions  were  used  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably  one  of  those  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between  1665  and 
1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the  Textus  re- 
<xpt^  of  1638.  It  is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  revi- 
sion ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  last  hundred  years.  To  shrink  from  no- 
ticing any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the  inspired 
Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant  reason  for 
Mieving  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a  mistake,  is  neither 
honest  or  reverential.  To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  great- 
er edification  is  simply  to  offer  to  (>od  the  unclean  sac- 
rifice of  a  lie.  The  authority  of  the  A.  V.  is,  at  any 
rjte,  in  iavor  of  the  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts. 
In  MatL  i,  11;  xxvi,  26;  Lnke  xvii,  86;  John  viU, 
6 :  Acta  xiii,  18 ;  Ephes.  vi,  9 ;  Heb;  ii,  4 ;  James  ii, 
1^;  1  John  ii,  23;  1  Peter  ii,  21;  2  Peter  ii,  11, 18; 
2  John,  8,  different  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
or.  u  in  1  John  ii,  23,  indicated  by  a  different  t3rpe. 
In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  1  John  v, 
T  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The  degree  to  which 
ths  should  be  done  will,  of  course,  require  discern- 
ment An  apparatus  like  that  in  Tischendorf  or  Al- 
ford would  obviously  be  out  of  place.  Probably  the 
vaefol  Greek  Testament  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener  might 
ierve  as  an  example  of  a  middle  course. 


8.  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines  derived 
their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the  ipsissima 
9er6a  of  revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of  error,  from  all 
casualties  of  transcription.  The  conventional  phrases, 
''the  authentic  Hebrew,"  **the  Hebrew  verity,*'  were 
the  expression  of  this  undisoeming  reverence.  They 
refused  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  judgment  here  which 
they  applied  to  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed 
that  the  Masorites  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked  as 
unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Dr.  John  Owen, 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  discrepancies 
(Proleg,  (£.  vi).  The  materials  for  a  revised  text  are, 
of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T. ;  but  the  labors 
of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson 
have  not  been  fruitless,  and  here,  as  there,  the  older 
versions  must  be  admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  va- 
riations which  once  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  rigorous  uniformity  of  the  later  rabbis.  Con- 
jectural emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth.  and 
Ewald  have  so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  lie  ventured 
on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unintelligible  with- 
out them.     See  Cbiticism,  Biblicau 

4.  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now  agreed 
that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  there  is  little  risk  of 
an  emasculated  elegance  such  as  might  have  infected 
a  new  version  in  the  last  century.  The  very  fact  of 
the  admiration  felt  for  the  A.  V.,  and  the  general  re- 
vival of  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  are  safeguards  against  any  like  tampering  now. 
Some  words,  however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  be- 
ing altogether  obsolete ;  others,  more  numerous,  have 
been  slowly  passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower 
or  a  narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
*7hat  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

5.  The  self-imposed  law  of  fiiimess,  which  led  the 
A.  y.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English  words  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  representing  one  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek  text,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  marred 
the  perfection  of  their  work.  Sometimes  the  effect  is 
simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn  emphasis  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  word ;  sometimes  it  is  more  serious, 
and  affects  the  meaning.  While  it  would  be  simple 
pedantry  to  lay  down  unconditionally  that  but  one 
and  the  same  word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one 
in  the  <«iginul,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  lim- 
itation is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as  excep- 
tional necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this  fault  there 
is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One  English  word 
appears  for  several  Greek  o*  Hebrew  words,  and  thus 
shades  of  meaning,  often  of  importance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  a  passage,  are  lost  sight  of.  Taken 
together,  the  two  forms  of  error,  which  meet  us  in  well- 
nigh  ever}'  chapter,  make  the  use  of  an  English  Con- 
cordance absolutely  misleading.  Technical  terms  es- 
pecially should  be  represented  in  as  exact  and  uniform 
a  manner  as  possible. 

6.  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  noted  as  a  de- 
fect pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be  found 
in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefield  (passim),  and 
in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries.  Such  Gallicisms 
as  *'I  am  come,"  '* Babylon  is  fallen,"  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  outrii;ht  French  words,  e.  g.  "  bruit"  for 
noise  (Nah.  iii,  19),  have  often  escaped  detection.  The 
true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles,  is 
continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice  to 
the  translators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that,  sitn^ 
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ftted  as  they  were,  such  errors  were  almost  inevitable. 
They  learned  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
Lexicons  and  grammars  were  alike  in  the  universal 
language  of  scholars ;  and  that  language  was  poorer 
and  less  inflected  than  the  Greek,  and  failed  utterly 
to  represent,  e.  g.  the  force  of  its  article,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  its  aorist  and  perfect  tenses.  Such  books  of 
this  nature  as  were  used  by  the  translators  were  neces- 
sarily based  upon  a  far  scantier  induction,  and  were 
therefore  more  meagre  and  inaccurate  than  those 
which  have  been  the  fhiits  of  the  labors  of  later  schol- 
ars. Recent  scholarship  may  in  many  things  fall 
short  of  that  of  an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction 
of  Greek  lexicons  and  grammars  in  English  has  been 
beyond  all  doubt  a  chan^  for  the  better. 

7.  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  far  less  adequately 
worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship has  made  far  less  progress  than  Greek.  Bela- 
tively,  indeed,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing 
that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  was  newer  and  more 
popular.  The  reverence  which  men  felt  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  **  Hebrew  verity"  made  them  willing  to 
labor  to  learn  a  language  which  they  looked  upon  as 
half-divine.  But  here,  also,  there  was  the  same  source 
of  error.  The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  part- 
ly, it  is  true,  a  Jewish  tradition,  but  partly  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vulgate  (bishop  Marsh,  Ledurta^  ii, 
App.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  languages 
had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the 
precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The  grammars,  also 
in  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as  Hebrew  professors 
have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in  the  way  of  exegesis, 
any  good  commentary  on  the  O.  T.  will  show  that  here 
also  there  are  errors  as  serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one 
memorable  case,  the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of 
the  translators  to  the  force  of  the  HiphU  form  of  the 
verb  (Lev.  iv,  12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Colenso,  Pentateuch  crUkaUy  Examined,  pt.  i,  eh.  vii). 

8.  The  poetical  character  of  many  portions  of  the 
O.  T.  is  wholly  oltscured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  A. 
v.,  and,  inde^,  its  authors  and  editors  seem  to  have 
ignored  the  poetical  element  altogether.  This  is  a  de- 
fect of  very  great  imjwrtance,  and  should  be  remedied 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  clauses  according  to  the 
Heb.  laws  of  parallelism  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  a  more 
careful  observance  of  that  system  of  transposition  of 
the  terms  of  each  hemistich  that  is  characteristic  of 
all  poetry. 

9.  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  matter 
that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  fhture  revis- 
ion. The  former,  it  must  be  remeraliered,  does  not 
go  ftirther  back  than  the  13th  century.  The  latter, 
though  answering,  as  far  as  the  0.  T.  is  concerned,  to 
a  long-standing  Jewish  arrangement,  depends,  in  the 
N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of  Robert  Stephens.  Neither  in 
the  0.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  ap- 
pear in  any  earlier  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  cfaianging  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  referring  to  chapter 
and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got  rid  of.  Yet 
the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  artificial,  and  some- 
times is  absolutely  misleading.  No  one  would  think 
of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  short 
clauses  like  the  verses  of  our  Bibles,  and  the  tendency 
of  such  a  division  is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinu- 
ous knowledge,  to  make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad 
divines.  An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  paragraph 
Bibles  of  our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  di- 
visions relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of 
any  authoritative  revision. 

10.  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  lie  noticed  brief- 
ly :  (1.)  The  chapter-headings  of  the  A.V.  often  go  be- 
yond their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended  to  give 
an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay  reader,  let  it 
be  done  thoroughly.     But  if  that  attempt  is  abandon- 


ed, as  it  was  deliberately  in  1611,  then  for  the  chapterw 
headings  to  enter,  as  they  do,  upon  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, giving,  as  in  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Proph- 
ets, pamm^  mystical  meanings,  is  simply  an  inconsist- 
ency. What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  contents  be- 
comes a  gloss  upon  the  text.  (2.)  The  use  of  italics  in 
printing  the  A.V.,  if  of  advantage  in  point  of  minute 
criticism,  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks.  At  first  they 
seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part  of  the  transla- 
tors of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose  translation.  Few  writers 
would  think  it  necessar}'  to  use  them  in  translating 
other  books.  If  the  words  do  not  do  more  than  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  original,  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  treating  them  as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the 
original,  and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  additions  frees  the  translator 
fh>m  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (8.)  Good  aa  the 
principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  margins  of  the 
A.y.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  the  references,  being  often  merely  ver- 
bal, tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  to  make  the 
reader  weary  of  referring.  They  need,  accordingly,  a 
careful  sifting ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  go  back  to  the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1611,  something  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  present  overabundance  would  be  an'  improvement. 
(4.)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating 
variations  in  the  text,  or  differences  In  the  judgment 
of  translators,  might  be  profitably  increased  in  num- 
ber. The  results  of  the  labors  of  scholars  would  thus 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  readers, 
and  so  many  difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  might 
be  removed. 

In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  mncb  larger 
extent  than  is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  unauthor- 
ized revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  nor 
readings,  nor  chapter-headings,  nor,  it  may  be  added, 
punctuation,  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  A. 
v.  of  IGll.  The  chief  alterations  appear  to  have  l^een 
made  first  in  1688,  and  afterwards  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Blayney,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oxford  delegates 
of  the  press  {GeniUmatCa  Magatine,  Nov.  1789).  A 
like  work  was  done  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Paris 
at  Cambridge.  There  had,  however,  been  some  changes 
previously.  The  edition  of  1638,  in  particular,  shows 
considerable  augmentations  in  the  italics  (Turton, 
Text  of  the  English  Bible,  1833,  p.  91,  126).  To  Blay- 
ney also  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  the 
text  seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names. 
The  whole  question  of  the  use  of  italics  is  discuss^ 
elaborately  by  Turton  in  the  work  Just  mentioned. 
The  late  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (q.  v.) 
have,  too  liniformly  perhaps,  rejected  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinction ;  discarding  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ital- 
icized words  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  they  have 
no  business, there ;  if  necessary,  then  the  reader  is  mis- 
led by  marking  them  as  though  they  were  not. 

11.  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  work, 
it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer. 
Names  of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work,  as 
far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned,  will  occur  to  every  one : 
and  if  such  alterations  only  were  to  be  introdaced  as 
commanded  the  assent  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  a  cho> 
sen  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  while  a  place  In 
the  margin  was  given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were 
adopted  by  at  least  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  is  be^ 
lieved,  at  once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  with- 
out any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  fit  to  undertake  the 
work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  are  con- 
fessedly fewer,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  In 
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oBis  tUogB.  The  knowledge  and  the  power,  how- 
ever, aiB  there,  though  in  less  measare ;  and,  even 
tiroogh  the  will  be  for  the  time  absent,  a  summons  to 
enter  on  the  task  from  thoee  whose  authority  they  are 
boond  to  respect,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  listened 
to.  It  might  have  the  result  of  directing  to  their  prop- 
er task,  and  to  a  fruitful  issue,  energies  which  are  too 
often  withdrawn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  con- 
trorerries.  As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use 
of  English-speaking  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose  ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusivelr  fh>m  any 
one  Church,  and  the  learning  of  all  denominations 
should  at  hut  be  fiurly  represented.  The  changes 
recommended  by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  drcolate  experimentally  for  two  or  three  years. 
When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they  might,  without 
risk,  be  printed  in  the  new  Authorized  Version.  Such 
a  wo^  would  unite  reverence  for  the  past  with  duty 
towards  the  future.  In  undertaking  it  we  should  be 
not  alifichting  the  translators  on  whose  labors  we  have 
entered,  but  following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the 
wndom  of  the  Church  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures 
things  new  and  old. 

XIT.  liUraturt, — In  addition  to  the  works  cited 
shove,  see  especially  Johnson's  Accouni  of  the  atveral 
Ettgluk  Traau,  nfthe  Bibk  (Lond.  1730, 8vo ;  reprinted 
in  Bp.  Watson's  Tkeolog,  TracU) ;  Bp.  Marsh's  tiitt,  of 
the  TrantUttiotu  tMch  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures^ 
from  the  earUett  to  the  present  Age.  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) ; 
Lewis's  History  of  the  pnneipal  Translations  of  the  Bi- 
lk (3d  ed.  London,  1818,  8vo) ;  Newcome's  Historical 
Tiew  of  the  EngVsh  Biblical  Translations  (Dublin,  1792, 
8vo) ;  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.  Ox- 
ford,  1852,  8vo) ;  Walter  s  Letter  on  the  Independence 
of  the  Amkanzed  Version  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1823, 8vo) ; 
Todd's  Vindication  of  our  Authoriged  Translation^  etc. 
(Lond.  1819,  8vo);  and  especially  Anderson's  Annals 
ofUie  English  Bihle  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo;  in  part 
reprinted,  K.  T.  1856,  8vo);  also  Beard,  Revised  Eng- 
UA  Bible  (he  Want  of  the  Church  (new  ed.  Ixmd.  1860, 
8ro);  Mrs.  Conant,  History  of  the  English  Bible  (N.  Y. 
1856;  Lond.  1859,  8vo);  Bp.  Hinds,  Scripture  and  the 
AvAorised  Version  (Lond.  1858, 12mo) ;  Malan,  Find*- 
cation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bihle  (London, 
1^,  8vo) ;  Anon.  Benderings  of  the  principtU  Er^lish 
TrmshHions  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1849,  4to) ;  Scholeiield, 
Biat$for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(London,  1857, 12mo) ;  Dewes,  Plea  for  translating  the 
Striptmret  (Lond.  1866,  8vo) ;  comp.  BibUofheca  Sacra, 
April,  1858;  Ch.  of  Eng.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1856;  Chris- 
A»  lUview,  April,  1867 ;  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1857. 
Jnly,  1858 ;  South.  Presb.  Review,  Jan.  1858 ;  Br.  For. 
EfongtScal  Rev.  July,  1857,  Jan.  1858,  Ap.  1858,  Oct. 
1«59,  Jnly,  1863 ;  Prol.  Epise.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1859 ; 
Xartk  Am.  Rev.  Jan.  1859 ;  New  Engkmder,  Feb.  1859, 
May,  1859 ;  United  Presb.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1860 ;  Free- 
^  Bapi.  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1868 ;  Meth.  Quart.  Review, 
Jolr,  1864 ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1867.  See  Acthor- 
XZED  Ykbsioh. 

Bngrave  (nno,  pathach\  to  open,  hence  [in  Piel] 
to  flODTe  or  grave,  whether  on  wood,  gems,  or  stone ; 
thriee  C*in,  diarash\  Exod.  xxvui,  11 ;  xxxv,  85 ; 
xxxriii,  23,  elsewhere  artifieer  in  general ;  ivTV7r6ia, 
2  Cor.  iii,  7).  The  latter  term,  ti'^H)  ao  translated  in 
the  A.y.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer,  whether  in 
vocd,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to  the  engraver  in 
£xod.  xxxv,  35 ;  xxxviii,  23,  is  improper :  a  similar 
Jatttode  must  be  given  to  the  other  term  HFIB,  which 
expresses  the  operation  of  the  artificer ;  in  Zech.  iii,  9, 
^'dioary  stone-cutting  is  evidently  intended.  The 
*P^allc  description  of  an  engraver  was  "{SH  t?*^!! 
(E»m1.  xxvili,  IIX  lit«  a  stone-graver,  and  his  chief 
l>Bi>aes8  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings  and 
*>sb}  the  only  notioea  of  engraving  are  in  connection 


with  the  high-priest's  dress— the  two  onyx-stonee,  the 
twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions 
on  them  (Exod.  xxviii,  11,  21, 36).  The  previous  no- 
tices of  signets  (Gen.  x xxviii,  18;  xli,  42)  imply  en- 
graving. The  art  was  widely  spread  throughout  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (^For.  Quar.  Rev.  xxvi,  82 ;  xxvii, 
40),  particularly  amons;  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i,  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii,  873),  the  iEthiopians  (Her.  vii,  69), 
and  the  Indiana  (Von  Bohleo,  Jndien,  ii,  122).  See 
Gravi>o. 

Dn-had'dah  (Hebrew  Eyn  Chaddah',  hnn  "pj, 

swift  fountain;  Sept.  'HvaSSd),  a  city  on  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  mentioned  between  Engannim 
and  Beth-pazzez  (Josh,  xix,  21).  Van  de  Yelde  (Nar- 
rative, i,  315)  and  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  248) 
would  identify  it  with  Ain-Haud,  on  the  western  brow 
of  Camiel,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  this 
is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Its  site  is 
possibly  to  be  sought  in  that  of  the  modem  village 
Ain-Mahil,  not  far  N.E.  of  Nazareth  (Robinson,  A> 
searches,  iii,  209). 

En-hak'^kord  (Heb.  Egn  hakrkore\  K'nipn  "P?, 
fountain  of  the  caller;  Sept.  Ilf^yr)  rov  ifrucaXovfikvov), 
a  name  given  by  Samson  to  the  spring  that  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  inr  a  dell  of  Lehi,  when  he  was 
exhausted  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
XV,  19).  The  word  WOtd,  maktesh\  which  in  the 
narrative  denotes  the  **  hollow  place"  (literally  the 
**  mortsr")  or  socket  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
^'jaw"  itself,  lecH,  are  both  names  of  places.  Sec 
Lehi.  Van  de  Yelde  (Memoir,  p.  348)  endeavors  to 
identify  Lehi  with  TeU  d-UHyeh,  4  miles  N.  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  £n-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between 
the  tell  and  Kbewelfeh.  But  Samson's  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a  distance  of 
some  30  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  in  a 
straight  line.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  place 
later  known  (Neh.  xi,  29)  as  £m-Rimmon  (q.  v.). 

En-ha^rod  (Heb.  Eyn  Charodf,  nin  1;^"$,  fountain 
ofHarod;  Sept.  wi/y^  'ApwQ,  a  spring  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii,  1,  where  the  name  b 
translated  **  well  of  Harod").     See  Harod. 

En-ha'zor  (Heb.  Eyn  Chatsor^,  '^'ixn  )'^yi,fovnt' 
ain  ofHazor,  i.e.  of  the  village;  Sept.  mjyv  'Aoiop),  a 
fortified  city  bf  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  be- 
tween Edrei  and  Iron  (Josh,  xix,  37),  but  apparently 
diflferent  from  Hazor  (ver.  36).  It  has  been  identified 
by  Schwarz  (Pcdest.  p.  183)  and  Thomson  (L<md  and 
Book,  \,  516)  with  the  Ain-HaxAr  not  far  N.W.  of  Tell^ 
Hatur  (between  Rameh  or  Ramah  and  Yakuk  or  Huk- 
kok),  which  latter  (being  marked  as  a  ruined  site  by 
Yan  de  Yelde,  although  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  it, 
denies  that  there  are  any  traces  of  structures  on  the 
summit ;  Later  Researches,  p.  81),  was  probably  the  lo- 
cation of  the  dty  itself.     See  Hazor. 

ZSzillghteiiment.    See  Illuminati. 

Bn-mish'pat  (Heb.  Eyn  Mishpat',  laOl^a  r?, 
fountain  of  judgment ;  Sept  t)  miyrf  rffs  cpttrf  wc),  the 
earlier  name  (Gen.  xiv,  7)  for  Kadesh  (q.  v.),  in  the 
borders  of  Idumna  (comp.  Num.  xx,  13, 14).  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  214),  there  is  found,  about  10 
miles  south  of  Petra,  a  large  spring,  still  called  by  the 
Bedouins  Ain  el-Sedaka,  or  spring  of  justice,  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  En-mishpat ;  but 
this  would  be  very  far  south  for  the  required  locality 
[see  Exode]  ;  and  the  spot  he  names  is  doubtiess  the 
.4 in  el-Usdakah  marked  on  Robinson's  Map  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Zodocatha  of  the  Roman  post-routes  (Re- 
land,  Palast.  p.  230). 

Bmnity:  "opposition;  very  bitter,  deep-rooted, 
irreconcilable  hatred  and  variance.  Such  a  constant 
enmity  there  is  between  the  followers  of  Christ  and 
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SSatan ;  nay,  there  is  some  such  enmitjr  between  man- 
kind and  some  serpents  (Gen.  iii,  15).  Friendship 
with  this  worldf  in  its  wicked  members  and  lusts,  is 
enmity  with  God—w  opposed  to  the  love  of  him,  and 
amounts  to  an  actual  exerting  of  ourselves  to  dishonor 
and  abuse  him  (James  iv,  4 ;  1  John  ii,  15, 16).  The 
carnal  mind,  or  minding  of  fleshly  and  sinful  things,  is 
tnmify  (Mgainst  God — is  opposed  to  his  nature  and  will 
in  the  highest  degree,  and,  though  it  may  be  removed, 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  nor  he  to  it  (Rom.  viii,  7, 
8).  The  ceremonial  law  is  called  enmity :  it  marked 
God's  enmity  against  sin  by  demanding  atonement 
for  it;  it  occasioned  men's  enmity  against  God  by  its 
burdensome  services,  and  was  an  accidental  source  of 
standing  variance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles :  or  per- 
haps the  enmity  here  meant  is  the  state  of  variance  be- 
tween God  and  men,  whereby  he  Justly  loathed  and 
hated  them  as  sinful,  and  condemned  them  to  punish- 
ment; and  they  wickedly  hated  him  for  his  holy  ex- 
cellence, retributive  Justice,  and  sovereign  goodness : 
both  are  slain  and  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ 
(Eph.  ii,  16, 16)." 

EnnodiUB,  Magnus  Felix,  one  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, was  bom  about  A.D.  478,  at  Aries  (according  to 
others  at  Milan),  of  a  noble  jQallic  family,  having  such 
names  as  Faustus  and  Boethius  on  its  registers.  His 
parents  dying  early,  he  was  sent,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths,  to  an  aunt  in  Milan,  who  took  good  care  of 
his  education.  Soon  after  her  death  (A.D.  489)  he 
married  a  rich  wife,  and  lived  very  freely  until  a  se- 
vere illness  brought  him  to  reflection ;  and  on  his  res- 
toration he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  his  wife  became 
a  nun.  (One  account  says  that  he  had  been  ordained 
deacon  before,  and  lived  a  liad  life  as  deacon.)  In  494 
he  accompanied  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  on  a  mission  to 
Burgundy  to  ransom  some  Italian  prisoners.  In  496 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gained  great  repu- 
tation. In  502  he  wrote  in  vindication  of  pope  Sym- 
machus  against  his  rival,  pope  Laurentins.  In  this 
defence  he  flrst  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
subject  to  no  earthly  tribunal  (Gieseler,  i,  §  115).  He 
was  the  flrst  to  give  to  the  Uishop  of  Rome  exclnsivel}' 
the  name  of  **  Papa"  (pope),  and  was,  in  general,  very 
eager  to  enlarge  the  papal  authority.  After  he  had 
lieen  chosen,  about  A.D.  511,  to  succeed  Maximus  as 
bishop  of  Pavia  (Ticinnm),  he  went,  under  direction  of 
pope  Hormisdas,  on  two  missions  (515  and  517)  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius  with  reference  to  the  union  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Both  mis- 
sions failed.  Ennodius  died  at  Pavia  July  17,  521. 
Among  his  writings  are,  Epistofarum  ad  Diveraoi  lib, 
ix: — JJbeilut  adv.  eoi^  qui  contra  Synodum  scribere  pne- 
mmaerunt,  containing  the  defence  of  Sj'mmachus  named 
atH>ve : — Vita  Epiphanii  Episcopi : —  Vita  A  ntonii  MonO' 
chi  Lirinengia: — Ewharutticon  de  vita  ma,  an  autobio;;- 
raphy : — Paranetia  did<utcalica  ad  Ambronum  et  BeO' 
Htm : — Oratumes: — Cannina,  His  writings  were  pub- 
li.ohed  in  Basle,  1569,  fol. ;  Touraay,  1610;  and  by 
Sirmond  (best  ed.),  Paris,  1611.  They  are  also  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  Txd,  vol.  Ixiii.  Ennodius  wrote  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  free  will,  and  has  been  therefore  st3rled 
:i  Semipelagian.  —  Cave,  Higt,  Lit,  (Creneya,  1720),  i, 
322 ;  Ceillier,  Auteitrt  Sacrh  (Paris,  1861),  x,  478  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Rea'-Eticyklop,  iv,  68 ;  WeUer  ii.Welte,  Kirch.- 
Lfx.  iii,  505. 

E'noch  (Heb.  Chanok%  T^'isn,  initiated {  according 
to  Philo,  De  poet.  Caini,  §  11,  from  "jn,  with  the  suffix 
?]  =  T^SH  [ipfii/i/fi'irat  'Evw^  X^P^C  (tov],  i.  e.  thy  fa- 
vnr;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Evw!^,  Josephus  'Ai'wxoCt  Vulg. 
Henoch^  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  17),  who  called 
the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name  (Gen.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  post  4041.  It  is  there  described  as  beinsc  east  of 
Eden,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  Cain  retired  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother.    See  Nod.    Ewald  (fiemih. 


i,  856,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Phrygian  Iconinm,  in  which  city  a  legend  of 'Awacoc 
was  preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
*\Kovtov ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Nawaroc).  Other  places  have 
been  identifled  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little  prob- 
ability; e.  g.  Anuchta  (Ptolemy,  vi,  8^  5)  in  Sosiana, 
the  Hemocki  (Ptolemy,  v,  9,  25;  Stra^o,  xi,  492; 
Pliny,  vi,  10, 12)  in  the  Caucasus,  etc.  (Huetius,  De 
Paradiso,  c.  17 ;  Hasse,  Entdeciung,  ii,  35 ;  Gotter,  De 
Heno'hia  vrbe,  Jen.  1705  [of  little  value];  Sticht,  De 
urbe  Hanodna^  Jen.  1727). 

2.  Another  antediluvian  patriarch,  the  son  of  Jared 
and  father  of  Methuselah  (Gen.  v,  21  sq. ;  Luke  iii, 
28:  in  1  Chron.  i,  8,  the  name  is  Anglicized  *' He- 
noch"). B.C.  8550-8185.  He  was  bom  when  Jared 
was  162  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
in  his  65th  year  he  lived  800  years.  From  the  period 
of  365  years  assigned  to  his  life,  Ewald  (/tr.  Geadu  i, 
856),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as  *'  the 
god  of  the  new  year,"  but  the  number  may  have  been 
not  without  influence  on  the  later  traditions  which  as. 
signed  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy (a^rpoXoyiff,  Eupolemus  ap.  Enseb.  Pnrp.  £r.  ix, 
17,  where  he  is  identified  with  Atbs).  After  the  birth 
of  Methuselah  it  is  said  (Gen.  v,  22-24)  that  Enodi 
"walked  with  God  300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not; 
for  God  took  him"  (n^b).  The  phrase  "  walked  with 
God"  (D-^rAKn-PK  'ninrn)  is  elsewhere  only  used 
of  Noah  (Gen.  vi,  9 ;  comp.  Gen.  xvii,  1,  etc.),  and  is 
to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Book  of  Enoch,  xii, 
2,  ^^AU  hit  action  wu  tcifh  the  holy  ones,  and  with  the 
tcatchen  during  hi*  Ufe"''),  There  is  no  farther  men- 
tion of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T.,  but  in  Eoclesiasticus  (xlix, 
14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories 
{ohii  iiQ  iKTioOti  oloQ  '£.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken 
up  (aviXii^Bri,  Alex,  /icrcredi})  fVom  the  earth.  *^  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [Vulg.  into  Pan^ 
dise],  being  a  pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclns.  xliv, 
14).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
ii>sue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearl}'  marked.  **By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (jurfTsOtj),  that  he  should  not 
see  death  ...  for  before  his  translation  (/ifraOaric) 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."  The 
contrast  to  this  divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  con- 
strained words  of  Josephus :  **  Enoch  departed  to  the 
Deity  (avix*if(ni(rt  vpog  to  9hov),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death"  (Ant,  i,  8, 4).  In 
the  Epistle  of  Jnde  (v,  14 ;  comp.  Enoch  Ix,  8)  he  is  de- 
scribed as  *'  the  seventh  from  Adam ;"  and  the  number 
is  probably  noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine 
completion  and  rest  (comp.  August,  c.  Fauat.  xiffl4), 
while  Enoch  was  himsplf  a  type  of  perfected  human- 
ity, "  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression'^  (IrensBUS,  iv,  16, 
2).  Elijah  was  in  like  msnner  translated ;  and  thns 
was  the  doctrine  of  im mortality |xi//xi5/jr  taught  under 
the  ancient  dispensation. 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fhiitfnl  scarce 
of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  was 
removed,  whether  it  was  to  Paradise  or  to  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God  (comp.  Feuardentius,  ad  Irtn,  v, 
5),  though  others  mnre  wi^ly  declined  to  discnss  the 
question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  X.  T.  p.  758).  On  other 
points  there  was  greater  unanimity.  Both  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  commonly  couple  Enoch  and  Elijah 
as  historic  witnesses  of  the  possibility  of  a  resnrreo- 
tion  of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in 
glory  (Iren.  iv,  5, 1 ;  Tertull.  de  Besvrr.  Cam,  p.  68; 
Jerome,  c.  Joan,  Ilieroaol.  §  29,  82,  p.  487,  440) :  and 
the  voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  '*the  two  witnesses" 
(Rev.  xi,  8  sq.)  who  should  fall  before  **the  beast," 
and  afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
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jad^nnent  (Hippol.  Fntgrn,  in  Dan,  xxii;  de  AnHehr, 
zliii,  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  ThilOf  Kara  ri^v  trcXi^ 
ciaoTwqv  wapdSotTtp ;  Tertall.  de  Anima,  p.  59 ;  Am- 
bn».  m  Ptalm.  xIt,  4 ;  Ewmg,  Nieod.  c.  xxv,  on  which 
Tbilo  hu  almost  exhausted  the  question,  Cod.  Apoc. 
y.  T.  p.  765  sq.)-     This  belief  removed  a  serious  diffi* 
ralty  which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  transla- 
tion, for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at 
last  discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious 
removal  from  the  earth  (Tertull  de  Atdmd,  1.  c. ;  Au- 
gust. Op.  imp,  e.  Jul.  vi,  9C).     In  later  times  Enoch 
WIS  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  writing,  arithmetic, 
tud  astronomy  (Euseb.  Pnrp,  Ev.  ix,  17).     He  is  said 
to  have  filled  800  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  ia  commonly  identified  with  Edrit  (i.  e. 
tke  Uanu-d),  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap. 
19)  as  one  '*  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place*'  (comp. 
Sale,  ad  loc. ;  Hotttnger,  ifUt,  Orient,  p.  30  sq.).  Visipns 
and  prophecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  which 
he  ift  sakl  to  have  arranged  in  a  booll.    This  book  was 
delivered  to  his  son,  and  preserved  by  Noah  in  the 
ark.    After  the  Flood  it  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  banded  down  from  one  generation  to  another  (see 
Fadkofca,  f.  134 ;  Eusebius,  Nial,  Eecka,  vii,  82 ;  Ce- 
dren.  Bitt.  p.  9;  Barhebr.  Chnm,  p.  5).     But  these 
traditions  were  mobably  due  te  the  apocryphal  bonk 
which  bean  his  name  (eorop.  Fabric.  Cod,  J^umdep, 
\\   T,   i,    216    sq.).      See    below.      Some   (Buttro., 
yfjftkoL  i,  176  sq.;  Ewald,  L  c.)  have  found  a  trace 
«r  the  history  of  Enoch    in    the  Phr}'gian   legend 
<4  Annacns  ('Arvoffoc*  Navvaco^),  who  was  distin- 
^ished  for  hia  piety,  lived  800  years,  and  predicted 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.     See  Heber,  De  pietafe  et 
futis  Em>chi  (Bamb.  1789) ;  Bredenkamp,  in  Faulus, 
MtmoT.  ii,  152 ;  Danz,  in  Meuschen's  .V.  T.  Talm.  p. 
722 ;  Schmieder,  CommerU.  in  Gal.  iil,  19  (Numb.  1826), 
p.  23;  Buddei  ffisi.  Ercles.  V,  T.  i,  162;  Drusius,  De 
Henoch,  in  the  CrU.  Saeri,  I,  ii ;  Pfeiffer,  Deca»  select, 
txerc.  p.  12;  D*Heri)elot,  Bibliofh.  Or.  i,  624 ;  Rol)ert- 
WD,  Tie  Prvphti  Enoch  (Lend.  1860) ;  PfaflT,  De  rapiu 
^MwdW (Tub.  1739);  Hall,  Iforib.  xi,  185 ;  Alexander, 
Hitt,  Eccles,  i,  142 ;  Calmet,  Commentary,  viii,  10,  27 ; 
Hooter,  Sacred Biog.  p.  24  sq. ;  Robinson,  Script.  Char, 
i:  Radge,  Led.  on  Gen.  i,  72 ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog,  iii, 
1:  Kitto.  BibUIlbtft,  i,123:  Bell,  Enoch's  Walk  (Lond. 
1S5«<);  Heidegger,  ffigt,  Patriarcharum,  1;    Saurin, 
Disc,  i,  65 ;  Boston,  Sermons,  i,  230 ;  Doddridge,  Works, 
iii,  329;  Slade,  Sermons,  ii,  447;  Williams,  Sermons^ 
ii,367. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  and  grandson  of  Abm> 
ham  bv  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  4,  A.  V.  "  Hanoch  ;'*  1 
Cbron.  i,  33,  "  Henoch").     B.C.  post  1988. 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  "  Hanoch,"  Gen. 
xlri,  9;  Exod.  vi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  v,  3),  from  whom  came 
*  the  fiunUy  of  the  Hanochites"  (Num.  xxvi,  5).  B.C. 
1873. 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi,  49,  51,  **  Enoch'*  stands  In  the  Lat. 
(and  Eng.)  version  for  one  of  the  two  famous  amphib- 
ioos  monsters,  doubtless  correctly  Behemoth  in  the 
Ethioplc. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
mun%  of  early  apncalyptic  literature.  The  interest 
that  once  attached  to  it  has  now  partly  sulwided ;  yet 
a  document  quoted,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  an  in- 
spired apostle  (Jude,  ver.  14, 16\  can  never  be  wholly 
devoid  of  importance  at  utility  in  sacred  literature. 
From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range  of  speculation, 
the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  which  it  re- 
ceived in  the  first  ages,  and  recent  investigations  have 
•till  left  many  points  for  fhrther  inquiry. 

I.  ffidory  nfthe  Booh—The  first  trace  of  ita  exist- 
ence is  generally  found  in  the  epistle  of  Jude  (14, 15 ; 
tomp.  Enoch,  1,9),  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  leave 
it  oncertain  whether  he  derived  his  quotation  from 
*»lition  (Hotmsinnt  Schri/tbeweis,  1,420)  or  from  writ- 
Ill— P 


ing  (iTfiofirrtvmif  •  .  .  .  'Evitfx  \kyup\  thoogh  the 
wide  spread  of  the  book  m  the  2d  century  seems  al- 
most decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.     In 
several  of  the  fathers  mention  is  made  of  Enoch  as  the 
author,  not  only  of  a  prophetic  writing,  but  of  various 
productions.     Some  such  work  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii,  5),  Irenssus  (adv,  Haer.  iv, 
16, 2),  and  Anatollus  (Euseb.  ff.  E,  vii,  82).     Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Eclog.  p.  801)  and  Origen  (yet  comp.  c. 
Cels.  ▼,  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  nu- 
merous references  occur  to  the  **  writing,"  books,"  and 
"  words'*  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  the  XII  Patri- 
archs (q.  V.) — a  document  which  Nitzsch  has  shown  te 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Ist  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  and  which  presents  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  passages  in  the  present  book  (Fabricii 
Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i,  161  sq. ;  Gfrdrer,  Proph.  Pseudep, 
278  sq.).     Tertullian  (/>0  cuUu/uan.  i,  8;  compare  De 
Idol.  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
**not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon"  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on  ac« 
count  of  its  reference  to  Christ  ('Megimus  omnem 
scripturam  sedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirari"). 
Augustine  {De  Civ.  xv,  28, 4)  and  an  anonymous  writ- 
er, whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  {Brev,  in 
Psalm,  cxxxii,  2;  compare  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c),  were 
both  acquainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till  the 
revival  of  letters  it  was  Icnown  in  the  Western  Church 
only  by  the  quotation  in  Jude  (Dillmann,  E^tU.  Ivr). 
In  the  Eastern  Church  It  was  known  some  centuries 
later.     In  the  8th  century,  Georgius  Syncellus,  in  a 
work  entitled  Chronoffraphki,  that  seaehes  from  Adam 
to  Diocletian,  made  various  extsacts  fh>m  ^Uhe  first 
book  of  Enoch."     In  the  9th  century,  Nicephorus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  at  the  conelusion  of  his  Chro» 
nographia  Compendium,  in  his  list  of  ocmonical  and  tca- 
canonical  books,  refers  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  as- 
signs 4800  orixoi  as  the  extent  of  it.     After  this  time 
little  or  no  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the 
production  until  Scaliger  printed  the  fragments  of 
Syncellus  reganiing  it,  which  he  inserted  in  his  notes 
to  the  ChronUms  Canon  of  Eusebius.     In  consequence 
of  such  extracts,  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much  at- 
tention and  awakened  great  curiosity.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  centu^  an  idea  prevailed  that  it  ex- 
isted in  an  Ethiopic  translation.     A  Capuchin  inenlc 
from  Egypt  assured  Peiresc  that  he  had  seen  the  book 
in  Ethiopic,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  ardor 
of  the  scholar  of  Pisa  so  much  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  obtained  the  tract.     But  when  Job  Ludolph 
went  afterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Royal  Library,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  fabulous  and  silly  production.     In 
consequence  of  this  disappointment,  the  idea  of  recov- 
ering it  in  Ethiopic  was  abandoned.     At  length,  in 
1778,  Bruce  brought  home  three  copies  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  from  Abyssinia  in  MSS.,  containing  the  Ethio- 
pic translation  complete.    '*  Amongst  the  articles,"  he- 
states,  *'  I  consigned  to  the  library  at  Paris  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  magnificent  copy  of  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch  in  large  quarto.    Another  is  amongst  the  books 
of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home,  standing  immedi- 
ately before  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  its  proper  place 
in  the  Abyssinian  Canon ;  and  a  third  copy  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Carlisle."    As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  England  that  such  a  present  had  heen  made 
to  the  Royal  Librar}^  at  Pariti,  Dr.Woide,  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  set  out  for  France  with  letters 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  ambassador  at  that 
court,  desiring  him  to  assist  the  learned  bearer  in  pro 
curing  access  to  the  work.     Dr.  Woide  aecordinirly 
transcribed  it,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  copy  to 
Edgland.     The  Parisian  MS.  was  first  publicly  noticed 
by  the  eminent  Orientalist  De  Sacy  in  1800,  who 
translated  into  Latin  ch.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv-xvi ;  also  xxii  and 
xxxi.     These  he  also  published  in  the  Magann  Enctf* 
dopidique  (VI,  i,  882  sq.).     Mr.  Murray,  editor  U 
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Bruot^t  7Vaw2v,  gave  some  account  of  the  book  from 
the  traveller's  own  MS.  The  Ethiopia  text,  however, 
was  not  published  till  the  edition  of  archbishop  Lau- 
rence from  the  Bodleian  MS.  in  1888  (lAbri  Enoch  ver- 
sio  jEthiopica  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  In  the  interval  Lau- 
rence published  an  English  translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions 
(rAe  Booh  of  Enoch,  etc.,  by  R.  Laurence ;  Oxford, 
1821, 1833, 1888).  The  translation  of  Laurence  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoffmann  (Dot 
Buch  Henoch  .  .  .  A.  E.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1833-38) ; 
and  Gfrdrer,  in  1840,  gave  a  Lstin  translation  con- 
structed from  the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hoff- 
mann {Propheta  veteret  Ptatdepiffraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfrdrer,  Stuttgartiss,  1840).  According  to  Angelo  Mai, 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  the  book  of  Enoch  among  the 
Ethiopic  codices  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Bruce^s  M8S.  In 
1834  Dr.  Rilppell  procured  another  MS.  of  Enoch  from 
Abyssinia,  from  which  Hoffmann  made  the  second  part 
of  his  German  version.  All  these  editions  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the  iEthiopic 
text  from  five  MSS.  (Ltfter  Henock,  AUthiopice^  Upsie, 
1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of 
the  book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Au  Buch  Henoch  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leip- 
zig, 1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among  the  essays 
which  were  called  out  by  it,  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Ewald  (JJeher  des  jEthiopitchen  Bucket  Henoch 
EnUUhung^  etc.,  Gdttingen,  1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  (J). 
Judische  Apokalyptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  (^Cod. 
Pseudep,  V.  T.  i,  199  sq.). 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known  to  the 
fathers,  appears  to  be  Irrecoverably  lost.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  after  the  8th  century.  The  last  remnant  of 
it  is  preserved  by  Syncellus. 

IL  Ideniitff  of  the  extant  Forms. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ethiopic  translation  exhibits  the  iden- 
tical book  which,  as  most  believe,  Jude  quoted,  and 
which  is  alpo  mentioned  or  cited  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers. The  fragment  preserved  by  S}n>oellns  (reprint- 
ed by  Laurence  and  Hoffmann)  is  obviously  the  same 
as  chap,  vii,  etc.,  the  deviations  being  of  little  import- 
ance (though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by 
Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book,  Dillm. 
p.  85),  and  probably  accidental.  It  is  manifest,  also, 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  quotations  made  by 
the  fathers  with  the  Ethiopic  version,  that  both  point 
to  the  same  original.  The  extracts  in  question  could 
not  have  been  interpolations,  as  they  are  essential  to 
the  connections  in  which  they  are  found.  The  men- 
tion of  books  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  Judah,  in 
the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  In  Origen  (c.  Cels,  and 
Homil,  in  Nvm.\  and  of  the  "  first  book"'  of  Enoch  in 
the  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellus,  consist  with 
the  idea  that  the  whole  was  then,  as  now,  divided  into 
different  books.  TertuUian  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  exist- 
ing as  it  is  In  the  present  Ethiopic. 

III.  CanomcUy. — Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  TertuUian  alone 
maintained  its  authority,  while  he  admitted  that  it  was 
not  received  by  the  Jews:  his  arguments,  however, 
are  exceedingly  puerile  {De  ctdiu  foeminarum,  I,  8). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v,  267,  ed.  Spenc), 
and  Augustine  (^De  Civ.  xv,  23, 4),  definitively  mark  it 
as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi,  16),  and 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Synops.  S,  SeripturWt  Nieepbo- 
mi  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  p.  145),  and  Mont- 
fancon  {BibL  Coislin,  p.  193). 

IV.  Original  Language. — The  book  of  Zohar,  In 
which  are  various  aUnslons  to  Enoch,  seems  to  speak 


of  it  as  an  Important  Hebrew  production  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  Cabbalists,  whose  opinions  are  embodied  in  Zo- 
har, thought  that  Enoch  was  really  the  author,  a  sen- 
timent quite  at  variance  with  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  original.     At  all  events,  a  He- 
brew book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish 
writers  till  the  13th  century  (Dillmann,  EifU.  Ivii). 
One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occnrs  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  ofJvbikes  (Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrb. 
1850,  p.  90).     The  careful  reader  soon  sees  that  the 
work  was  composed  at  first  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  He- 
brew-AramsBan.     This  was  long  ago  perceived  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  though  he  had  before  him  nothing  bnt 
the  Greek  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellus.     Hot- 
tinger,  however,  observed,  in  opposition  to  Scaliger, 
that  a  Hebraizing  style  is  no  sure  proof  of  a  Hebrew 
original.     Hoffmann  adduces  the  Hebrew-Aramssn 
etymology  of  names,  especially  the  names  of  angels, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Aramiean  original — an  argument 
which  is  more  pertinent;  and  Laurence  infers  from 
the  book  of  Zohar  that  Hebrew  was  Its  primitive  lan- 
guage.    The  writer's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  in  the  tongue  in  which 
i  they  were  composed ;  their  use  of  them  in  the  originsl, 
not  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint ;  their  He> 
brew  etymologies  of  names,  especially  the  appells- 
tions  of  angels  and  archangels ;  tjie  fkct  that  all  words 
and  phrases  can  easily  be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew 
and  Aramsean,  and  the  many  Hebrew  idioms  and 
terms  that  occur,  prove  that  neither  Greek  nor  Ethi- 
opic was  the  original  language,  but  the  later  Palestin- 
ian Hebrew.    Thus  Tamiel  (viii,  7)  is  compounded  of 
GH  and  bM,  the  upright  of  God;  Samyaza  of  DC  and 

KT7,  the -name  of  the  strong.  The  same  conclusion  fol- 
lows from  the  term  Ophanin  (Ix,  13),  which  is  evident- 
ly identical  with  the  Hebrew  "pS&K.  It  Is  remarka- 
ble, also,  that  as  Ophanin  occurs  In  connection  with 
the  (Hierubim,  so  the  Hebrew  term  I'^S&K  is  found  in 
the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii,  80 ;  Ezek.  i,  15, 16, 
19,  20,  21 ;  X,  2,  6,  9,  10,  etc. ;  Murray's  Enoch  Bests- 
tutuSf  p.  33  sq.).  The  names  of  the  sun  are  Orgarts 
and  Tomas,  (Ixxvii,  1),  fhim  D1}n  *^1K  and  Hiar).    In 

w 

Ixxvii,  1,  2,  we  read  that  "  the  first  wind  is  called  thf 
eastern^  because  It  is  thefrtt"  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Hebrew  D1?I?«  '^?''^'?i:  ?  "the  second 
is  called  the  south,  because  the  Most  High  there  de- 
scends,"  i.  e.  DII'J,  fh)m  D^  *T^^  (Dillmann,  Das 
Buch  Henoch,  p.  235,  236).  The  names  of  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  month  are  also  Hebrew  (Ixxxii,  13),  as 
Murray  (p.  46)  and  Hoffmann  (p.  690)  remark.  See 
Joseph  hal-Lewi,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  p. 
852  sq. 

At  what  time  the  Greek  version  was  made  from  tbe 
original  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  the  final  redaction  of  the  whole,  prob- 
ably about  the  time  of  Philo.  Having  appeared  in 
Greek,  it  foon  became  widely  circulated.  The  Ethi- 
opic version  was  made  from  the  Greek  probably  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  which  it  was  afterwards  con- 
nected, or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  4th  century-.     See  Ethiopic  Versioks. 

V.  Con/^fite.— The  book  of  Enoch  is  divided  in  the 
Ethiopic  MSS.  into  twenty  sections,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  108  chapters ;  but  copies  differ  in  their  spe- 
cification of  chapters.  Dillmann  has  properly  depart- 
ed from  the  MSS.,  and  endeavored  to  make  divisions 
of  sections,  chapters,  and  verses  which  may  represent 
the  text  pretty  nearly  as  it  is  preserved  among  tbe 
Abyssinians. 

In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a  aeiicfl  of 
revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enooh  and 
Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied  aspects  of 
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ton  and  life,  and  btq  designed  to  offer  a  comprehen- 
dive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.     See 
EsocB,    It  is  divided  into  five  parts.     The  jSrtf  part 
(chaps,  i-zxxvi,  Dillm.),  after  a  general  introduction 
(chtncterizing  the  book  to  which  it  belongs  as  a  rev- 
tbtwa  of  Enoch  the  seer  respecting  the  future  judg- 
DMnt  of  the  world,  and  its  results  both  towards  the 
righteous  and  rebellious  sinners,  vrritten  to  console  the 
pioiu  in  the  times  of  final  tribulation),  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  £ill  of  the  angels  (Gen.  ti,  1),  and  of  the 
Jad>;meot  to  come  upon  them  and  upon  the  (i^nts, 
their  offspring  (vi-xvi);  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth 
and  lower  heaven  in  company  with  an ,  angel,  who 
showed  to  him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  treasore-houses  of  the  storms,  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen,  and  the  land  of  the 
bitissed  (zvil-xxxvi).    The  tecond  pari  (xxxvu-lxxi) 
is  styled  ^*a  vision  of  wisdom,*'  and  consists  of  three 
"parables,**  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
vorid  which  were  given  to  him.     The  first  parable 
(xzxviii-xllr)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
blessings  and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  second  (xlv 
-Ivii)  descrtbea  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of 
3Iessiah,  and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among 
'the  elect"  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (Iviii-lxix) 
draws  oat  at  further  lengUi  the  blessedness  of  "  the 
elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchednMS 
of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.    The  Hard  part  (Ixxli 
-Ixxxji)  is  styled  **  the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights 
of  heaven,'*  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  season^ ;  and  with  this 
the  nairadve  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  closes.     The 
fottrtkpart  (Ixxxiii-xci)  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
special  name,  but  contains  the  record  of  a  dream  which 
wu  gnmted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world 
np  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah. 
The^^  part  (xcii-cv)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the 
former  chaplere  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest 
exhortation.     The  sij^ns  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Xoah  are  next  noticed  (cvi-cvii) ;  and  another  short 
''writing  of  Enoch"  (cviii)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (comp.  Dillmann,  Einl.  i  sq. ;  Lttcke,  Ver^ 
tack  ekier  voUstand,  EinL  i,  93  sq.). 

n.  Daiffn, — ^Tbe  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who 
was  manifestly  imbued  with  deep  pie^',  was  to  com- 
fort snd  strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in 
times  of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the  enemies  of 
Rligion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir- 
eamstances  of  the  godly  were  such  as  to  excite  doubts 
of  the  divine  equity  in  their  minds,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
sent it  ttom  having  that  hold  on  their  faith  which  was 
necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To 
give  greater  authority  to  bia  afiirmations,  he  puts  them 
into  the  mouths  of  Enoch  and  Noah.  Thus  they  have 
all  the  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent prophet  and  saint.  Various  digressions  are  not 
without  their  bearing  on  the  author's  main  purpose. 
The  aanative  of  the  fallen  angels  and  their  punish- 
ni«nt,  as  also  of  the  flood,  exemplifies  the  retributive 
jnttice  vX  Jehovah ;  while  the  Jewish  history,  contin- 
ued down  to  a  late  period,  exhibits  the  final  triumph 
of  His  people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vicissitudes. 
Bcmbtless  tiie  author  lived  amid  a  season  of  fiery  trial, 
^  looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cheer  the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they 
should  be  recompensed  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
As  fat  theb  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  expert- 
^ee  terrible  judgments.  The  writer  occasionally  de- 
lists in  uttering  dure  anathemas  against  the  wicked. 
It  is  plam  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  times  and 


circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  religious  opinions,  but 
also  of  the  general  features  which  characterized  the 
whole  period.  The  book  belongs  to  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  O.-T 
canon  and  the  advent  of  Messiah.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  same  class  of  composition  as  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras  and  the  Jewish  Sibyllines.  The  principal  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  arises  from  its  contributing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  JeMrish  Messianic 
ideas  subsequently  to  the  writings  of  inspired  proph- 
ets. In  tracing  the  gradual  unfolding  and  growth  of 
those  ideas  among  the  Jewish  people,  we  are  the  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  revelation  of  the  N.  T. 

VII.  Doctrmes. — In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  ex- 
hibits a  great  advance  of  thought  vrithin  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reduce 
the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a  physical  system. 
The  view  of  society  and  man,  of  the  temporary  tri- 
umph and  final  discomfiture  of  the  oppressors  of  God's 
people,  carries  out  into  elaborate  detail  the  pregnant 
images  of  Daniel.  The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  in- 
vested with  majestic  dignity  as  '^the  Son  of  God" 
(cv,  2  only),  "  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun 
was  made"  (xlviii,  8),  and  who  existed  **  aforetime  in 
the  presence  of  God"  (Ixii,  6 ;  comp.  Laurence,  Prd, 
Diss,  li  sq.)>  At  the  same  time,  his  human  attributes 
as  "the  son  of  man,"  "the  son  of  woman"  (Ixii,  5 
only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one,"  "the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice.  The 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connection  of  an- 
gels and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  the  power  of  Saten  (xl,  7 ;  Ixv,  6),  and  the 
legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of  resurrection,  retri- 
bution, and  eternal  punishment  (xxii ;  comp.  Dillm. 
p.  xix),  are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness  as 
the  horizon  of  speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse 
with  Greece.  But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphat- 
ically one  of  "faith  and  truth"  (comp.  Dillm.  p.  82), 
and  while  the  writer  combines  and  rapeato  the  thoughte 
of  Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [see  Esdras,  2d  Booi^] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it  is 
pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form  the  great 
principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
is  under  the  immediate  government  of  God.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  b  a  terrible  retribution  reserved 
for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  kingdom  prepared  ibr  the 
righteous,  and  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  medi- 
ator of  this  double  issue  (xc,  xcl).  Kor  is  it  without  a 
striking  fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  cho- 
sen as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment to  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their 
t3rrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

As  in  the  canonical  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  so  here, 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
preceded  by  wars  and  desolations.  In  the  eighth  of 
the  ten  weeks  into  which  the  world's  history  is  divided, 
the  sword  executes  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  at  the 
end  of  which  God's  people  have  built  a  new  temple,  in 
which  they  are  gathered  together.  The  tenth  week 
closes  with  the  eternal  jud^nnent  upon  angels  (xc,  xcl). 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, it  is  certainly  implied  in  the  work.  But  the 
mode  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  and  the  right- 
eous is  differently  presented.  The  tpiriis  of  the  for- 
mer are  taken  out  of  Sheol  and  thrown  into  the  place 
of  torment  (xcviii.  3 ;  ciii,  8 ;  cviii,  2-6) ;  whereas  the 
spirita  of  the  righteous  raised  again  will  be  reunited  to 
their  bodies,  and  share  the  blessedness  of  Messiah'? 
kingdom  on  earth  G^ii  ^ »  3cci,  10 ;  xcii,  8 ;  c,  6).    The 
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reunion  of  tbeir  bodies  with  their  spirits  appears  a  thing 
reserved  for  the  righteous. 

As  yarioas  sects  in  Jerusalem  were  tolerably  devel- 
oped at  the  time  of  some  of  the  writers,  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any 
appear  in  the  work.  According  to  Jellinek  {Zeitackrijt 
der  deuttch.-morgefdand  GeselUchafi^  vii,  249),  the  work 
originated  in  the  sphere  of  Essenism.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  the  Essenes  preserved  as  sacred  the 
names  of  the  angels ;  and  put  up  certain  prayers  be- 
fore sunrise,  as  if  they  made  supplication  for  that  phe- 
nomenon (  WuTy  ii,  8).  Now  there  is  a  very  developed 
angel-doctrine  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  also  find 
the  following  passage :  **  When  I  went  out  from  below 
and  saw  the  heaven,  and  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  and 
(he  moon  go  down  in  the  west,  a  few  stars,  and  every- 
thing as  he  has  known  it  from  the  beginning,  I  praised 
the  Lord  of  judgment  and  magnified  him,  because  he 
has  made  the  sun  go  forth  from  the  windows  of  the 
east,"  etc.,  Ixxxiii,  11).  This  certainly  reminds  one 
of  Essenism  showing  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  108th  chapter  is  more  plainl}'  Essenic. 
The  pious,  whom  God  rewards  with  blessings,  are  de- 
scribed as  having  lived  a  life  of  purity,  self-denial,  and 
asceticism  like  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Yet  Dillmann 
appears  disinclined  to  find  any  reflection  of  Essenism  in 
Ixxxiii,  11,  or  elsewhere  (Das  Buck  Henoch^  AUgemane 
£inleUung,  p.  liii).  We  admit  that  the  other  parts  of 
the  book  are  free  from  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  writer 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was 
tolerably  free  from  the  sects  of  his  people ;  rising  above 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities, 
which  were  not  then  fully  developed. 

VIII.  Sfyie. — It  is  obvious  that  the  author  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.  His  inspiration  was  high,  his 
ideas  elevated  and  pure.  He  had  a  creative  fancy 
which  could  body  forth  new  forms  and  shapes.  Speak- 
ing out  of  the  midst  of  his  own  time,  he  could  throw 
himself  back  into  the  past,  and  mould  it  suitalh*  to 
his  purpose.  His  language,  too,  has  the  living  f^sh- 
oess  of  a  master.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
book  of  Daniel,  as  is  obvious  from  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
duction. Not  that  he  waa  an  imitator  of  that  book — 
far  from  it ;  his  mind  was  too  powerful  and  independ- 
ent. It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  calls  Jehovah 
Lord  of  Spirits,  that  he  specifies  as  the  seven  spiritual 
Iteings  thiit  stand  before  God  the  four  highest  angels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Phanuel ;  and  the  three 
highest  hosts,  the  Cherubin^  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim; 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Elect  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Son  of  Man,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  The  charm  of  the 
writer's  descriptions  is  irresistible,  transporting  the 
reader  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  a  genuine  glow  of  feeling,  and  the  elevation  of 
purest  hope,  he  carries  us  away,  till  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  poetic  inspiration  of  one  living  at  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  so  late.  His  work  must  have  cre- 
ated a  new  branch  of  writing  at  the  time,  leading  to 
numerous  imitations. 

IX.  Authorship. — The  general  unity  which  the  book 
possesses  in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as 
the  work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by  the 
development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  internal  co- 
mcidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  different 
fragments  were  incorf orated  by  the  author  into  his 
work,  and  some  additions  have  been  probably  made 
afterwards.  Different  '^  books"  are  mentioned  in  earlv 
times,  and  variations  in  style  and  language  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  present  book.  To  distinguish  the  orig- 
inal elements  and  later  interpolations  is  the  great  prob- 
lem which  still  remains  to  be  solved,  for  the  diflVirent 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  are  barely  plausi- 
ble. In  each  case  the  critic  seems  to  start  with  pre- 
conceived notions  as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a 
particular  time,  and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his 
prejudices.     Hofiinann  and  Weisee  place  the  composi- 


tion of  the  whole  work  after  the  Christian  sra,  because 
the  one  thinks  that  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hoffmann,  Schriftbewtisj  1,  420  sq.X 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Evange&artfragey  p. 
214  sq.).     Stuart  {A  m,  Bibl  Repos.  1840)  so  &r  antic- 
ipated the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign  of  its  postrChristian 
origin.     Ewald,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks 
out  the  different  elements  with  a  daring  confidence, 
and  leaves  a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  ac- 
cept it  in  its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its 
great  features  by  masterl}*^  judgment  and  aagacity. 
He  places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  various  intervals  between  B.C.  144  and  B.C. 
cir.  120,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
LOcke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parta,  an  older 
part  Including  chaps,  i-xxxvi,  and  Ixxii-cv,  which  he 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabsean  struggle, 
and  a  later,  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  ^erod  the  Great  (B.C.  141, 
etc.).     He  supposes,  however,  that  later  interpolations 
were  made  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  date. 
Dillmann  at  first  (ttf  sup.)  upheld  more  decidedlj*  the 
unity  of  the  book,  and  assigned  the  chief  part  of  it  to 
an  Aramsean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  H3*rcanus 
(B.C.  cir.  110).     To  this,  according  to  him,  "  histori- 
cal"  and  "Noachian  additions"  were  made,  probably 
in  the  Greek  translation  (JEiid,  Hi).     Latterly,  how- 
ever (in  Hersog*s  Encyldcp.  xii,  8(^),  he  has  greatly 
modified  this  opinion.    Kostlin  (in  Zeller*s  Jakrh.  1856, 
p.  240  sq.,  870  sq.)  assigns  chaps,  i-xvi,  xxi-xxxvi, 
Ixxii-cv  to  abqpt  B.C.  110;  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi  to 
B.C.  cir.  100-64;  and  the  ''Noachian  additions**  and 
chap,  cviii  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.     Hilgen- 
feld  himself  places  the  ori^nal  book  (chaps,  i-xvi, 
xx-xxxvi,  Ixxii-xc,  xci,  1-19 ;  xciii,  cv)  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century  before  Christ  (vt  avp,  p. 
145  n.).    This  book  he  supposes  to  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the 
times  **of  Satnminus  and  Marcion"  (p.  1^1),  who  add- 
ed the  chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  great 
Messianic  section,  chaps,  xxxvii,  Ixxi.     In  the  face 
of  these  conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impoesible 
to  dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.     The  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic histories  (chaps.  Ivi,  Ivii,  Ixxxv-xc),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  bock, 
involves  necessarily  minute  criticism  of  details,  which 
belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  In- 
troduction ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
Hilgenfeld  and  Jost  (jGesch.  Jud,  ii,  218  a.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin.     Some 
inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been  made  in 
successive  translations,  and  large  fragments  of  a  much 
earlier  date  were  undoubtedly  incorporated  into  the 
I  work,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing 
I  an  important  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before 
:  the  coming  of  Christ.     That  the  entire  production  ap- 
peared before  the  Christian  SBra  is  clearly  deducible 
from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  never  appears  as 
a  power  dangerous  to  Israel.    Yolkmar,  however,  con- 
tends (in  the  Zeitschr,  der  morg.  GestUsck.  1860,  p.  87 
sq.)  that  it  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Akiba  to  en- 
courage the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cocheba ;  a  view 
which  is  ably  controverted  by  Hilgenfeld  (Jh,  p.  Ill 
sq.). 

Stuart  has  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Christolo- 
gy  of  the  bock  as  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  on  the 
authors'  part  with  the  N.  T.,  especially  the  Apocalypee. 
But  the  Christological  portions  do  not  possess  sufilcient 
distinctness  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  N.  T.  The 
name  Jesds  never  occurs.  Neither  are  the  appella- 
tions  Lord,  Lord  Jesus,  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  Christ  era- 
ployed.  Tlie  yrord»  faifh^  belpBi/erSf  God  and  his  tmoint- 
edj  denjff  etc.,  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  Christian  terms. 
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because  ther  occur  in  the  Ethiopic  0.  T.  as  the  repre- 
i^ntatiYn  of  Hebrew-Greek  ones.     All  that  can  be 
truJy  dedooed  from  the  Christology  ib  that  it  is  highly 
dftveloped,  and  vtiy  elevated  in  tone,  yet  fairly  deriv- 
able fiom  the  O.  T.  in  all  its  essential  and  individual 
festares.    Nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  esch&tology 
or  angelology  to  necessitate  a  Christian  origin.     We 
allow  that  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  in  very  exalted 
terms.    His  dignity,  character,  and  acts  surpass  the 
descriptions  presented  in  other  Jewish  books.     Bat 
ther  are  alike  in  the  main,  colored  by  the  highly  po- 
etkal  imagination  of  the  writers,  in  conformity  with 
the  sttbUmltv  and  animation  of  their  creation?.     We 
most  therefore  reject  Stuart's  opinion  of  a  Jewish- 
Chri.4ian  origin.     All  the  arguments  adduced  on  its 
U'half  are  easily  dissipated,  since  Dillman's  edition 
aod  Ewald's  criticbms  have  led  to  a  better  acquaint- 
snce  with  the  text  of  the  work  itself.     Nor  is  Hil- 
g«nfeld*8  attempt  to  show  that  the  sc»-called  first  Enoch 
book  (xxxvii-lxxi)  proceeded  from  Christian  Gnostics 
more  successful,  as  Dillmann  has  remarked  {Pseudepi- 
grapkm  da  A.  T,  in  Herzog's  Entyklcpadie^  xii,  809, 
SIO).    Equally  futile  is  Hoffmann's  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  work  did  not  appear  till  after  the  destruction 
of  Jeruealem  in  the  first  century,  when  both  Jude's 
epistle  and  the  Apocalypse  had  been  written  (ZeiUehr, 
d.  morgenL  Ge^UJfcAaJl,  vi,  87  sq.).     Not  very  dissim- 
ilar is  Bottcher's  view,  that  the  book,  like  the  Sybil- 
line  oracleSf  was  made  up  in  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies after  Christ  of  pieces  belonging  to  different 
times  {De  Inferis^  i,  §  505).     Nothing  is  more  certain 
th«n  that  the  work  belongs  to  an  snte-Christian  world ; 
and  tberefure  the  only  problem  is  how  to  distribute 
the  difft*rent  booiu  incorporated,  and  when  to  date 
them  separately  and  collectively.     After  Laurence, 
Hoffmann  and  Gfrorer  had  erred  in  placing  the  whole 
nnder  Herod  the  Great ;  Krieger  and  Lttcke  assigned 
different  portions  to  different  times,  putting  chaps,  i- 
xxxvi  and  Ixxii-cviii  to  the  early  years  of  the  Macca- 
ba^an  struggle,  and  xxxvii-lxxi  to  B.C.  88-84.    How 
far  this  apportionment  is  correct  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  statements  (see  Krieger's  BeUrage  z.  Kritik 
•ifi  £rege$e,  1845,  and  Liicke*s  Vertuch  einer  volUtan- 
f^it/m  lankitung  m  die  Offenbanmg  du  Johamtet,  §  11). 
X.  The  Place  where  it  toas  written. — The  place  where 
the  author  lived  and  wrote  is  Palestine.     This  alone 
?«eins  to  suit  the  circumstances  implied  in  the  work, 
«bich  is  largely  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  persons 
who»  power,  religion,  and  independence  had  been 
overborne  by  foreign  interference.     Laurence,  how- 
ever, endeavors  to  show  from  the  72d  chapter  (71st 
Laurence),  where  the  length  of  the  days  at  various 
pniods  of  the  year  is  given,  that  the  locality  must 
have  been  between  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Caspian  and 
Eoxine  seas.     Hence  he  conjectures  that  the  writer 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
^halmaneser  and  did  not  return.     Krieger  supposes 
(btitrSfft,  p.  53)  that  Enoch,  the  imaginary  writer, 
irtw  from  the  astronomical  traditions  or  writings  of 
Dofthem  Asia,  regardless  of  the  difference  of  Pales- 
tine's geographical  position.     Murray  has  shown  (p. 
^  sq.)  that  one  passage  favors  the  idea  that  the  author 
lived  in  Abyssinia ;  whence  he  infers  that  the  produc- 
tion pfooeeded  from  various   persons  belonging  to 
<^oa]itries  removed  from  one  another.     But  De  Sacy 
^  remarlwd  that  as  the  authors'  astronomical  system 
is  partly  hnaginary,  their  geography  may  also  be  vis- 
vmry.    Neither  E^ypt,  nor  Ghaldssa,  nor  Palestine, 
saita  the  astronomy  of  the  book.    The  scientific  knowl- 
f^i-'e  of  the  Israelites  was  imperfect.     It  is  therefore 
idle  to  look  for  accuracy  in  geography  or  astronomy. 
The  writer  or  writers  systematized  such  knowledge  as 
they  had  of  natural  phenomena  after  their  own  fash- 
ion, as  appears  from  the  fact  that  to  every  third  month 
thirty-ooe  days  are  assigned.     The  allusions  to  the 
Orieotal  theosopby  and  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster  do 


not  necessarily  commend  a  Chaldssan  origin,  at  least 
of  the  astronomical  part,  since  the  images  of  fire,  ra- 
diance, light,  and  other  Oriental  symbols  may  be  rat- 
isfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  Jews'  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  their  residence  there  for  a  time. 
The  Oriental  philosophy  of  Middle  Asia  was  evidently 
not  unknown  to  the  authors.  Zoroastrian  doctrines 
are  embodied  in  the  work  because  Persian  infiuences 
had  been  felt  by  the  Israelites  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

XL  hid  Jude  rtaVy  quote  the  Booh  of  Enoch?— A 
simple  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  apostle  and 
that  found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  extant 
book  seems  to  settle  this  <|uestion  conclusively  in  the 
afiirmative,  especially  as  the  Scripture  citation  is  pre* 
faced  with  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  quotation : 
"And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied 
of  these,  saying,"  etc.  The  following  are  the  words 
respectively : 


Epibtlr  or  Jcnit.  ver.  14, 15; 
Authotized  K0r«ir«n. 
^^  Behold,  the  I/>rd  oometh 
with    ten    thouMnds    of  his 


Book  or  Enoch,  chap.  11 ; 

Lnurenee*»  Vernion. 
^^  Behold,  he  comes  with  ten 
thousanda  of  hiit  aaliita,  to  ex* 


aalnte,  to  execute  Judgment  ecute  jiidgmeot  upon  them, 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  | and  deatroy  the  wicked,  and 
that  are  ungodly  among  them  reprove  all  the  carnal  for  eve- 
of  all  their  ungodly  deeds |ry thing  which  the  sinful  and 
which  they  have  ungodly  com-  ungodly  have  done,  and  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  mitted  against  him.*' 
speeches  which  nngodly  ain- 
nera  have  cpoken  against  him.** 

Some,  however,  are  most  unwilling  to  believe  that 
an  inspired  writer  could  cite  an  apocryphal  production. 
Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the  character 
of  his  writing,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary composition.  But  this  is  preposterous.  The 
apostle  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets,  yet 
who  ever  supposed  that  by  such  references  he  sanc- 
tions the  productions  from  which  his  citations  are 
made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value?  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  such  a  fact  is,  that  if 
the  inspired  writer  cites  a  particular  sentiment  with 
approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  right,  ir- 
respective of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  apostle's  sanction  extends  no  farther 
than  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portions 
of  the  original  document  may  exhibit  the  most  absurd 
and  superstitious  notions.  It  has  always  been  the 
current  opinion  that  Jude  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  it.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  some  variation  between  the  quotation  and  its 
original,  but  this  is  usual  even  with  the  N.  T.  writers 
in  citing  the  Old. 

Others,  as  Cave,  Simon,  Witsius,  etc.,  suppose  that 
Jude  quoted  a  ircuUtional  prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch, 
and  we  see  no  improbability  in  the  assumption.  Oth- 
ers, again,  believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by 
Jude  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
surely  this  hypothesis  is  unnecessary.  Until  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting  it  is  unworthy  of 
him,  or  that  such  knowledge  was  not  handed  down 
traditionally  so  as  to  be  within  his  reach,  we  abide  by 
the  opinion  that  Jude  really  quoted  the  Ixtok.  While 
there  are  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  he  might 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  inde- 
pendently of  inspiiution,  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  immediate  tuggetiion.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed 
before  the  time  of  Jude,  and  that  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition. 
Whether  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly  as- 
cribed to  him  is  a  question  of  no  importance  in  this  con- 
nection.   See  Jude. 

XII.  Literaturt. — Bange,  De  libro  Henoch*  (in  his 
Calum  Orientis^  Hafn.  1657,  4to,  p.  16-19;  and  Exerci- 
tatioties,  Cracow,  1691,  4to);  Bruce,  Travds,  ii,  8vo; 
Butt,  Genuinene$s  of  Enoch  (Lond.  1827,  8vo) ;  Dill- 
mann, Liber  Henoch  jEthiopice  (Lpz.  1851,  8vo) ;  Id., 
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Iku  Buck  Benock  Hbenetzi  und  erklSH  (LeipE.  1858, 
8vo);  Id.,  Ptatdepiffraphin  det  A.T.  (in  Herzog*8  En- 
cykhpSdU^  xii,  808  eq.) ;  Dorsche,  De  prophetia  He- 
nocki  (in  his  Auetarium  PetUadtcadis,  diss,  i,  p.  555 
sq.) ;  DrasiuB,  De  propketa  Henoch  (France.  1615, 4to ; 
also  in  the  Critki  Sacri,  i,  873);  Ewald,  Abh.  ub,  d. 
jEthiopithen  Buehes  Henoch  (Gdtting.  1854,  4to);  Fa- 
briciuB,  Cod.  Pseudipigraphus  V.  T,  i,  160-224 ;  Firnha- 
btr,  De  Henocho  gwrtOonet  (Wittembcrg,  1716,  4  to) ; 
Gfrorer,  in  the  Tub.  ZeiUehr.f.  Thtologie,  1837,  iv,  120 
sq. ;  Id.  Dae  Jahrhundert  des  HeiUj  i,  93  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
feld,  Die  JudUche  Apokalyptxk  (Jen.  1857,  8vo) ;  Hoff- 
mann, Daa  Buck  Henoch  (Jen.  1883, 1888,  8vo) ;  Hot- 
tinger,  De  propkeitia  Henocki  (in  hia  Ennead.  Diu, 
Heidelb.  16.. .,  4to);  KSstlin,  in  Baur  and  Zeller*8 
Jahrbuch,  1856,  ii,  iii ;  Laurence,  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(3il  edit  Oxford,  1888,  8vo);  LUcke,  Endeitung  in  die 
Offenbanmg  Johannu  (Bonn,  1848,  8vo,  §  11,  2d  ed.); 
Von  Meyer,  in  the   Theol,  Stud.  «.  KrU.  1841,  iii,  63 
sq, ;  Murray,  Enoch  ReetUutut  (London,  1836,  8vo) ; 
Pfeiffer,  De  Henocho  (Witterab.  1670,  8vo;  also  in  his 
Opera  Philoi,  Tr.  ad  Kb.  1704,  8vo,  p.  619) ;  De  Sacy, 
in  the  Magtmn  Encyclopidique  (VI,  i,  882 ;  transl.  into 
Germ,  by  Rink,  Konigsb.  1801, 8vo) ;  and  in  the  Jour- 
ncd  des  Samns,  Oct.  1822;  Stuart,  in  the  Am.  Bibl. 
Bepotiiortf,  Jan.  and  July,  1840 ;  Volkmar,  in  ZeiUchr. 
d.  deuitchen  morgenl.  Gesettschaft,  1860,  i;  and  in  the 
Zeifschr.  f.  tpiueMch.  Theologte,  1862,  ii ;   Wiescler, 
Apohalypt.  Litteratur  des  A.u.N.  T.  i,  162  sq. ;  Id., 
Die  70  HTocken  des  Danitl  (Gott.  1839) ;  Philippi,  D.  B. 
Henoch,  sein  ZekaUer  u.  VerhdUniste  zum  Judasbrie/e 
(Stuttg.  1868). 

ENOCH,  CITY  OF.     See  Enoch,  1. 

XSnon.    See  ^non. 

H'nOB  (Heb.  Enosh\  ISiSK,  poet,  a  man ;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  'Rvwf ;  Joseph  us  'Evwffoc,  Ant.  i,  3,  2),  the  son 
of  Seth,  and  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  v,  6-11 ;  Luke 
Hi,  88).  He  lived  905  years  (B.C.  8937-8032),  and  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  a  singular  expression  used 
respecting  him  in  Genesis  iv,  26,  *'  Then  began  men 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  absolutely,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  none  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  that 
time,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  interpretations 
given  of  the  passage  :  one  is  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  A.  v., "  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  those  who  were  already  idol- 
ators,  and  were  termed  children  of  men ;  the  other, 
*'Then  men  profanely  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  intimating  that  at  that  period  idolatry  began 
to  be  practised  among  men.  The  latter  is  the  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  Jewish  expositors  generally, 
but  the  former  has  more  currency  among  Christian 
commentators.  It  may  be  observed  that  they  both 
unite  in  the  common  idea  of  the  widening  difference 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  In  either  case  the 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  divine  wor- 
ship, which  till  that  time  had  been  confined  to  private 
families,  now  became  public — that  ij»,  religious  services 
were  held  on  fixed  days  and  in  public  assemblies.  In 
1  Chron.  i,  1,  the  name  is  Anglicized  Enobh. 

Xi^'nOBb,  a  more  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1 
Chron.  i,  1)  the  name  Ekos  (q.  v.). 

En-rim'mon  (Heb.  Eyn  Bimmon't  •jlfi'l  ']'^:fy  foun- 
tain of  Rimmon;  Sept.  iv  'Pififiwv  v.  r.  iv  'PifiawVj 
Vat.  MS.  omita,  Vulg.  et  in  Remmon\  a  place  occu- 
pied by  the  descendants  of  Judah  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
xi,  29).  It  appears  from  the  associated  places  to  l>e 
the  same  with  the  'Mm  and  Rimmon"  of  Josh,  xv,  32 
(conip.  Josh,  xix,  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  32),  where  perhaps, 
in  like  manner,  but  one  place  is  referred  to,  a  fpring 
adjoining  the  town  of  Rimmon.  See  AiN.  Yet  the 
enumeration  ("five  cities")  of  1  Chron.  iv,  82  ("Ain, 
Rimmon")  requires  them  to  be  taken  as  distinct.  In 
fact,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Levitical  city  en- 


Rimmon  near  to,  but  originally  distinct  from  the  non* 
Levitical  Rimmon,  and  indicated  by  a  remarkable  res- 
ervoir still  extant  in  the  vicinity.    See  Rimmok. 

£n-ro'gel  (Heb.  Eyn  RigeV,  ban  X^V,fovnt  o/"the 
treader,  q.d,  foot-fountcdn;  construed  by  FUrst,  after 
the  Targums,  with  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions, 
**FuUen'  Spring j^^  because  fullers  trode  the  clothes  in 
the  water ;  but  Gesenius  renders  ^* fountain  of  the  spyT 
Sept.  tniyy  'PutyriX^VuXg.  funs  Rogd),  a  spring  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviil,  16). 
It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower 
level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  ascend- 
ed" and  **  descended"  in  these  two  passages.     Here, 
apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jona- 
than and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  Pavid, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  17),  and  here,  *'by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  b 
'close  to'  (bafM)  £n-n>gel,"  Adonijah  held  the  feast, 
which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i,  9).   By  Josephus,  on  the  last  incident 
{Ant.  vii,  14, 4),  its  sitnation  is  given  as  **  without  the 
city,  in  Uie  royal  garden,"  and  it  is  without  doubt  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  the  same  connection,  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  the  sacrilege 
of  Usziah  (Ant.ijL,  10,4),  and  which, "  at  the  place  call- 
ed Erose"  ('Epfuy^  v.  r.  'Eppcuy^),  shook  down  a  part 
of  the  Bastem  hill,  **  po  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and 
the  royal  gardens."     In  more  modem  times,  a  tradi- 
tion, apparently  first  recorded  by  Quaresmius,  would 
make  £n-n>gel  identical  with  what  is  now  called  by 
the  Franks  the  well  ofNthemiah,  and  by  the  natives 
that  of  Job  (Bir-Eyub).     Robinson  describes  it  as  **  a 
deep  well  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.     The  small  ob- 
long plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  olire-groTe, 
and  with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down 
the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.     In- 
deed, this  whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile 
around  Jerusalem.    The  well  is  very  deep,  of  an  irr^- 
nlar  quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large  squared 
stones,  terminating  aliove  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.     There  is  a  pmall  rude 
building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large 
troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially 
filled  for  the  conyenience  of  the  people.     The  well 
measures  125  feet  in  depth,  60  feet  of  which  was  now 
full  of  water.     The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand.     In 
the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.     Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  off  under  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well,  whence 
it  is  said  to  flow  for  six^  or  seventy  days  in  winter, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large"  {Researches^  i,  49(*). 
In  fiivor  of  this  identification  is  the  fiict  that  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Josh,  xv,  7  the  name  of  Ain-£yub, 
or  "spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for  En-rogel,  and  aUo 
that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Het- 
tinger's Cippi  Hdfraiciy  p.  48)  the  name  is  given  as 
"well  of  Jooi,"  as  if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's 
connection  with  Adonijah — a  name  which  it  still  re- 
tains in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Christiana  (TTiU 
liams.  Holy  City,  ii,  490).     Against  this  general  belief 
the  following  strong  but  not  conclusive  arguments  are 
urged  by  Bonar  in  favor  of  identifying  £n>rof?el  with 
the  present  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  *Ain  Ummed- 
/>arq;  =  "  spring  of  the  mother  of  steps" — ^the  perrn> 
nial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied 
{Ijind  of  Promise,  App.  y) :  1.  The  Bvr  Eyub  is  a  'vrell 
and  not  a  spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  band,  the 
"  Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  is  the  only  real  spring  clo«e 
to  Jerusalem.     This  objection,  however,  as  the  above 
description  shows,  but  partially  applies.     2.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  agrees  somewhat 
i  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundaiy  of  Benjamin 
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thin  that  of  tlie  Bir  Egub^  which  is  rather  too  far 
loath.    This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
ffngmal  boandnrjr  of  Benjamm,  which  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  valley  of  Siloam.    See  Tribe.    8.  Bir  Eyub 
does  not  altogether  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam. 
irii,  17.    It  is  too  tux  off  both  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  direct  road  oyer  Olivet  to  the  Jordan,  and  is  in  full 
view  of  the  dtj  (Van  de  Yelde,  i,  475),  which  the  other 
fpot  is  not.    But  we  may  readily  suppose  that  a  more 
retired  route  and  a  secluded  spot  would  have  been 
chocen  for  concealment.     4.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
Jimes  (q.  v.)  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  fh>m 
the  temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
WIS  finally  killed  hy  a  fuller  with  his  washing-stick 
(EttMbia«,  Hut.  Eecl.  ii,  28).     The  natural  inference 
lA  that  the  martyred  apostle  fell  near  where  the  fullers 
were  a{  work.     Now  Bvr  Ejfub  is  too  far  off  fh>m  the 
ate  of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Vurgin. 
(See  SUnley's  Sermons  on  the  Apoti.  Age,  p.  838-4). 
Bat  this  is  too  remote  and  indirect  an  agreement,  and 
one  based  upon  a  vagne  tradition.     5.  Dotraj  and  Rogel 
are  both  firom  the  same  root,  and  therefore  the  mod- 
em name  may  be  derived  from  the  ancient  one,  even 
though  at  present  it  is  taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps" 
by  which  the  reservoir  of  the  fountain  is  reached.    6. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  still  the  great  resort  of 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading 
their  clothes.    7.  The  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must 
have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even  when  the  water 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below;  while  they  roust  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
tni<;ht  be   used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate   them. 
Tiie  last  considerations,  however,  have  little  weight 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii,  628).    See  Jkbusa- 

LUL 

Eiirolment  or  ivoypaffi  (Lnke  li,  1,  "taxing"). 
See  CEJisrs. 

Edb  is  *'  either  en$  rea!e  or  ena  raiioma.  En$  rationu 
i.«  that  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  idea  which 
the  mind  forms  of  it,  as  a  golden  mountain.  Ana  recde^ 
in  philo^phical  languat^e,  is  taken  Itte  ei  $fricte,  and  is 
di?ttnguished  as  en$  potentiale^  or  that  which  may  exist, 
and  en*  acUtaU,  or  that  which  does  exist.  It  is  some- 
thned  taken  as  the  concrete  of  eaaen/tVi,  and  signifies 
what  has  essence  and  may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter ; 
sometimes  as  the  participle  of  ease,  and  it  then  signifies 
whit  actually  exists.  Etu  without  intellect  is  res  a 
thing." — Fleming,  VocaiviaTy  of  PkUotophy^  s.  v. 

Ennample.    See  Example. 

En-Ahe'mesh  (Heb.  E^Shemeth  02$t3^-')*^9, 
fimUaln  of  the  aim ;  Sept.  ri  wjfyi}  ^Xiov  and  wiyy>) 
Sa/if^;  Vulgate,  .^Rsemei^  id  eat,  Fona  8olia\  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
Soundary  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  the  south  bound- 
UT  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  17).  From  these  notices  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  the  "  ascent  of  Adummim'* 
—the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south  of 
the  wady  Kelt — and  the  spring  of  £n-rogel,in  the  val- 
ley of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only  spring  at  pres- 
ent answering  to  this  position  is  the  Ain-Haud  or  A  in- 
Ci>~che  "  Well  of  the  Apostles"— about  a  mile  below 
Bethany,  the  traveller*s  first  halting-place  on  the  road 
to  Jericho  (Tobler,  Topog.  wm  Jerua.  ii,  400).  The  as- 
pect  of  this  spring  is  such  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
on  it  the  whole  day.  This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a 
foonuin  dedicated  to  that  luminary.  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  that  £n-shemesh  must  have  been  either 
this  spring  or  the  fountain  near  St.  Saba  (Jteaenrchea, 
1,493). 

Eoflign  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  two 
Hebrew  words:  niX,  oth  (the  flag  of  a  single  tribe, 
Nun.  ii,  2),  a  aign  or  tokm^  as  elsewhere  rendered; 


QS,  nea  (a  lofty  aignal,  e.  g.  a  ''pole,*'  Nam.  xxi,  8, 
9),  a  ship*s  atandard  or  fag  (*'sail,"  Isa.  xxxili,  23; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  a  beacon  or  aignal  on  a  hill,  chiefly  on 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the 
people  a  place  of  rendezvous.  There  is  a  third  and 
more  emphatic  word  relating  to  the  subject,  namely, 
ba^,  de'gel  (from  bS'J,  to  cover),  which,  however,  is  in- 
variably rendered  "standard'*  (except  Cant,  ii,  *' ban- 
ner"). The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew 
terms  is  suflSciently  marked  by  their  respective  uses : 
Nks  is  a  aigncU;  Deobl.,  a  military  atandard  for  a 
large  division  of  an  army ;  and  Oth,  the  same  for  a 
amaS  one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the 
idea  which  "  standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a 
fa^;  the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  proba- 
bly resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians^ 
a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole. 
See  Banner. 

1.  The  notices  of  the  nea  or  "  ensign"  are  most  fre- 
quent; it  consisted  of  some  well-understood  signal 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  liare 
mountain  top  (Isa.  xiii,  2 ;  xviii,  8)>-the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Isa.  xxx,  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  enemy  (Isa.  v,  26;  xviii,  8;  xxxi,  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet (Jer.  iv,  21 ;  Ii,  27) ;  or  as  a  token  of  rescue  (Psa. 
Ix,  4;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Jer.  iv,  6);  or  for  a  public  procla- 
mation (Jer.  1,  2) ;  or  simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Isa. 
xlix,  22 ;  Ixii,  10).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal 
was  we  have  no  means  of  stating ;  it  has  been  infer- 
red from  Isa.  xxxiii,  28,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  that  it 
was  a  flag :  we  do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either 
in  £;{yptian  or  Assvrian  representations  of  vessels 
(Wilkinson,  iii,  211 ;  'Bonomi,  p.  160, 167) ;  but,  in  lieu 
of  a  flag,  certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers, 
etc.,  were  embroidered  on  the  sail,  whence  it  appea^  a 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bear- 
ing the  device,  was  the  nea  or  **  ensign."  It  may 
have  sometimes  been  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar,  "  Jehovah- 
nissi"  (Exod.  xvii,  15).  It  may  also  have  been,  as 
Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  blazing  torch. 
The  important  point,  however,  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  fiea  was  an  occasional  signal,  and  not  a  military 
standard,  and  that  eleoation  and  conapicuUy  are  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  term :  hence  it  is  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  "pole"  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung 
(Num.  xxi,  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "ensign"  of  deliv> 
erance  to  the  pious  Israelite ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign" 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi,  88).  See 
Signal. 

2.  The  term  degd  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelitish  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  52 ; 
ii,  2  sq. ;  x,  14  sq.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists  as  to 
its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but  as  a  certain 
military  division  annexed  to  a  standard,  just  as  a  vex- 
iUurn  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tacitus. 
Hiat,  i,  70 ;  Livy,  viii,  8).  The  sense  of  compact  and 
martial  array  does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word ; 
for  in  Cant,  vi,  4, 10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a  we1I< 
arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in 
reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant  v,  10) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Cant,  ii,  4,  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  a  "  banner"  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can  l)e 
placed  on  the  term  in  Psa.  xx,  5,  as  both  the  sense 
and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and 
Hengstenber^;,  in  loc.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course, 
a  standard'bearer ;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  of- 
flcer  in  Isa.  x,  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning 
rather  "as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
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parallel  psMUge  (Isa.  lis,  19)  the  marginal  rersloD  is 
to  be  followed  rather  than  the  text.  The  character 
of  the  Hebrew  militar}'  standards  is  quite  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the  Egyptian, 
which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem,  such  as  an  animal, 
a  boat,  or  the  king^s  name  (Wilkinson,  i,  294).  Bab- 
binical  writers  state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  for  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  a  lion ;  for  Renben,  a 
man;  for  £phraim,an  ox;  and  for  Dan, an  eagle  (Carp- 
zov,  Crit.  Ap.  p.  667) ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consisting  of 
three  tribe?,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  iribe  its 
"  sign*'  (otA)  or  **  ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but 
even  each  company,  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
son, L  c).  W^e  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
word  occurs  figuratively  in  Paa.  Ixxiv,  4,  apparently 
in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.  See  Stand- 
ard. 


^^ 
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Various  Forms  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Ensigns. 

Entablature  (Lat.  /n,  tabuid),  *Uhe  superstruct- 
ure which  lies  horizontally  upon  the  columns  in  classic 
architecture :  it  is  divided  into  architrave^  ihepart  im- 
mediately above  the  column ;  friete^  the  central  space ; 
and  comict^  the  upper  projecting  mouldings.  Each  of 
the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entablature,  of  which 
both  the  general  height  and  the  subdivisions  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  scale  of  proportions  derived  from  the  diam- 
eter of  the  column." 

Bn-Tannlm  (Heb.  Eyn  hat-tannim%  D^Spn  I"*? 
fountain  of  the  dragons  or  jackaU ;  Sept.  «r»jyi)  rioj 
aoKCtv),  a  reservoir  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ii,  13).  probably  the  present  upper  pool  of  Gi- 
hon ;  Anglicized  Dragon-wkll  (q.  v.). 

En-tap^pufth  (Heb.  Eyn  Tappu'ach,  nsiBH  *pr, 

fountain  of  Tappiiah ;  Sept.  ij  myy^  6air0ovc  v.  r. 
Oa^tif^),  a  spring  near  the  city  Tappuah  (q.  v.),  put 
for  that  place  in  Josh,  xvii,  7.(comp.  ver.  8). 

Enteleoliy  iivrfkixetOj   from  IvriXitf  perfect; 


and  iX^iVf  to  have ;  in  Latin  perfeetikabia).  '*  In 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Pythagoreana,  viz.  OcdUu 
iMcanus^  ITf pc  roi;  irai^roc*  the  word  owTk\tta  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  Hence  it  has  been  thought  that 
this  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans**  (Monbod- 
do,  Ancient  MeiaphysicM,  book  i,  chap,  iii,  p.  16,  note). 
Cicero  (JTuscul.  Quifest.  lib.  i,  qnseat.  1)  interprets  it  to 
mean  quondam  quasi  continuaicun  motiomem  et  peren- 
nem.  Melancthon  (fipera^  xiii,  12-14,  ed.  1846)  gives 
two  interpretations  of  endelechy,  as  he  writes  it.  He 
says  that  ivSt^tx^c  signifies  eontimnu,  and  ivStXix^^a 
continuitat.  According  to  him,  Aristotle  used  it  as 
synonymous  with  kvipytia.  Hence  Cicero  translated 
it  by  continuous  movement  or  agitation.  Argyropo-> 
lus  blames  Cicero  for  this,  and  explains  it  as  meaning 
"interior  perfection,"  as  if  it  were  rb  ivrbc  rtXtiovv. 
But  Melancthon  thinks  Cicero's  explanation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  According  to 
others,  IvSiXix^ia  means  continuance,  and  is  a  totally 
diflTerent  word  from  ivrtXixtiaj  which  means  actuality 
(Arist.  MeUiphys.  Bohn's  Libr.  p.  68,  801 ;  Donaldson, 
New  Craiylus,  p.  8d9>844).  According  to  Leibnitz, 
"  entelechaa  is  derived  apparently  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  celebrated 
Hermol&us  Barbarus  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
word,  hyperfectihabia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of 
power ;  and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  devil, 
as  he  did,  they  say,  to  tell  him  this  much  (Leibnitz, 
Theodich,  pt.  i,  §  87).  You  may  give  the  name  of 
enteleckiet  to  all  simple  substances  or  created  monads, 
for  they  have  in  them  a  certain  perfection  (f  xov<ri  rd 
ivrcAfc),  they  have  a  sufficiency  (aiurop^fia)  which 
makes  them  the  source  of  their  internal  action?,  and, 
so  to  say,  incorporeal  automatons"  {Monadologie,  §  18). 
He  calls  a  nomad  an  autarchic  automaton,  or  first  en- 
tdedne,  having  life  and  force  in  itself.  **£ntelechy  is 
the  opposite  to  poten^aUty^  yet  would  be  ill  translated 
by  that  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality,  cKt- 
ualiiy,  ET^oc  expresses  the  substance  of  each  thing 
viewed  in  repose — its  form  or  constitution ;  ivf()yna  its 
substance,  considered  as  active  and  generative ;  t»Tc- 
Xc;(f  la  seems  to  be  the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these 
two  ideas.  The  efftciio  of  Cicero,  therefore,  repr^ 
sents  the  most  important  side  of  it,  but  not  the  whole*' 
(Maurice,  Mor,  and  Metaphys,  Philosophy,  p.  191,  note). 
'Etn-iXix^ia  ce  qui  a  en  soi  sa  fin,  qui  par  consequent 
ne  relive  que  de  soi-m^me,  et  constitue  une  unit^  indi- 
visible (Cousin,  note  to  his  trami.  of  Aristotle,  Mttapk, 
Ik.  xii,  p.  212).  "  VEnidechie  est  oppos^e  k  la  simple 
puissance,  comme  la  forme  k  la  mati^re,  Vetre  an  pos- 
sible. C'est  elle  qui,  par  la  vertu  de  la  fin,  constitue 
Tessence  meme  des  choses,  et  imprime  le  mouvement 
k  la  mati^eaveugle;  et  c'est  en  ce  sens  qu'  Aristote 
a  pu  donner  de  Tame  cette  cel^bre  definition,  qu*ell« 
est  I'entelechie  on  forme  premiere  de  tout  corps  natu- 
rel  qui  possMe  la  vie  en  puissance"*  (Die/,  des  Sciences 
Philosophiquet).  Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to 
be  an  enteJechy,  a  definition  of  which  Dr.  Reid  said  be 
could  makfi  no  sense. — Fleming,  Vocabulary  o/PhUo^ 
ophy,  s.  Y. 

Entertainment  (nr^l^p,  a  *^feast,*'  comp.  ^cvi- 
^(u,  to  *' entertain"  a  stranger,  Heb.  xiii,  2).  This 
took  place  among  the  Hebrews  sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  festival  (Dent  xvi ;  Tob.  ii,  1)  and 
accompanied  by  offerings  [see  Sacripicial.  Festi- 
val] (1  Sam.  ix,  13;  xvi,  8;  1  Kings  i,  9;  iii,  15;  in 
token  of  alliance,  Gen.  xxvi,  80 ;  xxxi,  54) ;  some- 
times  with  a  domestic  or  social  occurrence,  and,  so  far 
as  the  latter  reference  is  concerned,  the}*  were  chiefly 
held  at  the  weaning  of  children  (Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  comp. 
Rosenmtlller,  Morgenl.  vi,  248  sq.),  at  weddings  (Gen. 
XX  ix,  22 ;  Judg.  xiv,  10 ;  John  ii,  1  sq.),  on  birthdays 
(Job  i,  4>,  particularly  in  royal  courts  (Gen.  xl,  20 
[?  Ho!(.  vii,  5] ;  Matt,  xix,  6 ;  comp.  Herod,  i,  133 ;  Ix, 
109;  Lucian,  Gall.  9;  Athen.  iv,  143;  see  Doogtaei 
Anak^  ii  44 ;  ii,  88 ;  Laurent,  De  mdaUt.  eomvvriUque 
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qwt  w  iitdem  cufkabaniw,  in  Gronovii  T%esaur,  viii), 
on  the  reception  and  departare  of  dear  friends  or  else 
reopected  personages  (Gen.  xix,  8 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  20 ;  zx, 
4;  8  Kings  vi,  23;  Tobit  yii,  9;  viU,  20  sq. ;  1  Mace, 
zri,  15 ;  2  Mace,  ii,  28 ;  Luke  y,  29 ;  xt,  23  sq. ;  John 
xii,  2),  at  aheepsbearing  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
2, 86),  and  vintage  (Jadg.  ix  27),  also  at  funerals  (2 
Sam.  iii,  35;  Jcr.  xvi,  7 ;  Tob.  ir,  18  [the  D'^aiSt  DHb 
of  Hos.  ix,  43 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii,  1, 1 ;  Homer, 
IL  xxiii,  29;  xxiy,  802;  see  Harmer;  iil,  203),  and 
mostlj  occurred  in  the  evening  (Josephus,  Wcur,  i,  17, 
4).    The  guests  were  invited  by  servants  (Prov.  ix, 
3;  Matt  xxti,  3  sq.).  in  more  honorable  instances  a 
Mcond  time  (Matt,  xxii,  4 ;  comp.  Luke  xiv,  7 ;  oomp. 
Eakache,  ErlcMter,  ii,  410  sq.)t  And  these  summoners 
(like  the  Roman  vocatoret  or  inoUaiores)  seem  to  have 
had  the  business  of  assigning  the  guests  their  relative 
pontion  (Waleb,  Obterv.  in  Matt,  ex  ifucripf,  p.  62). 
On  their  arrival  the  guests  were  kissed  (Tob.  ix,  8 ; 
Lake  Tii,  45),  their  feet  were  washed  (Luke  vii,  44 ; 
eomp.  Hoiner,  //.  x,  576  sq. ;  OdyBf,  iii,  476 ;  viii,  454 ; 
Petron.  SaL  31 ;  see  Dougtsi  AnaL  i,  52) ;  the  hair  of 
their  head  and  beard,  even  their  clothes,  oftentimes 
their  feet  (Luke  vii,  38 ;  John  xii,  3 ;  comp.  Athen. 
xii,  553),  anointed  with  costly  oil  (Psa.  xxiii,  5 ;  Amos 
vi,  6;  «>rop.  Homer,  //.  x,  577 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  iii, 
6,  p.  654;  Petron.  Sai.  65;  Lucret.  iv,  1125 ;  see  Walch, 
De  metiombut  vet,  Ebrmor.  conviviaHbus,  Jen.  1751), 
and  their  persons  decked  with  garlands,  with  which 
their  head  waa  especially  adorned  (Isa.  xxviii,  1; 
Witd.  ii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  9, 1 ;  Athen. 
XV,  685;  Plutarch,  Sympog.  iii,  1  p.  645 ;  iii,  6,  p.  654; 
Philostr.  ApoU,  ii,  27  ;  Aristoph.  i4r.  460 ;  Horace,  Od, 
il,  7,  23;  Sat.  ii,  3,  256;  Plautus,  Menachm.  iil,  1, 16; 
Lucretius,  iv,  1125 ;  Juvenal,  v,  36 ;  Petron,  66 ;  Ovid, 
Fad.\,  XJ7) ;  and  then,  with  consideration  to  the  rank 
(Josephos,  Ant.  xv,  2,  4);  comp.  Becker,  Chariclet,  i, 
427),  they  were  assigned  their  respective  places  (1  Sam. 
ix,  22;  Luke  xiv,  8;  Mark  xii,  39;  Philo,  ii,  78; 
eomp.  Buckingham,  jfesopot.  i,  279).     All  received, 
as  a  rule,  like  portions  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house 
(1  Sam.  i,  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  3 ;  comp. 
Homer,  Qdyss.  xx,  280  sq. ;  //.  xxiv,  626 ;  Plutarch, 
Sya^ot.  ii,  10,  p.  642,  &44),  which,  however,  when  spe- 
cial honor  was  intended,  was  doubled,  or  even  in- 
creased fivefold  (Gen.  xliti.  34;  comp.  Herod,  vi,  57), 
or  a  tid-bit  sent  in  place  of  it  (1  Sam.  ix,  24 ;  compare 
Homer,  //.  vii,  321 ;  see  KOster,  Erlauter.  p.  197  sq.). 
The  management  of  the  entertainment  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  arckUricUntu  (q.  v.)  (John  ii,  8),  gener- 
ally a  friend  of  the  family  (comp.  Sir.  xxxii,  1,  28 ; 
see  Bosenmuller,  Morgenl.  v,  223).     The  pride  of  the 
entertainer  exhibited  itself  partly  in  the  number  of 
the  (niests  (Gen.  xxix,  22;  1  Sam.  ix,  22;  1  Kings  i, 
9,  25;  Luke  v,  29;  xiv,  16),  partly  in  expense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  vessels  (Esth.  i,  6  sq. ;  compare 
Corttus,  viii,  12, 16 ;  see  Kype,  De  apparatu  convh.  re- 
SU  Penar.  Regiom.  1755),  partly  and  especially  in  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  viands  (Gen.  xxvii,  9 ; 
Isa.  XXV,  6;  Amos  vi,  4;  Job  viii,  21;  comp.  Psa. 
xxiii,  5;  Job  xxviii,  16;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  iii,  885),  as 
"v^  as  their  richness  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24 ; 
Jodg.  vi,  19).     Such  banqueta  also  lasted  longer  than 
^h  Occidentals  (3  Mace,  vi,  28;  comp.  Esth.  i,  3  sq. ; 
liosenm&ller,  Morgenl.  iii,  294),  and  in  Persia  weighty 
state  interesto   were   discussed   and  determinations 
reached  at  the  royal  table  (Esth.  i,  15 ;  vii,  1  sq. ;  He- 
rod, i,  113 ;  Plntarcb,  Sympot.  vii,  9 ;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xriii,  5,  p.  169,  Bip.  ed. ;  Athen.  iv,  144 ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Gfrm.  22).    The  amusement  consisted  in  part  of  music 
aad  wog  (laa.  v.  12 ;  Amos  vi,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  13 ;  Sir. 
xxxii,  7;  comp.  Homer,  Odyas.  xvii,  858;  Rosenm  Oi- 
ler, MoryenL  v,  200),  also  the  dance  (Matt,  xiv,  6),  in 
pBit  of  jests  and  riddles  (Judg.  xiv,  12  sq. ;  compare 
Atbea.  x,  452,  457).     At  their  departure  the  guests 
were  spin  peifimied,  especially  on  the  beard  (Maun- 


drell,  p.  400  sq.).  The  women  feasted  on  such  occa- 
sions probably  not  with  the  men  (Buckjingham,  ii, 
404),  but  in  a  separate  apartment  (Esth.  i,  9 ;  see  Ro- 
senmQller,  Morytnl.  iii,  296 ;  Bachelor,  CArom  p.  98 ; 
comp.  the  later  meretricious  custom,  Dan.  v,  2 ;  Judith 
xii,  11  sq. ;  Herod,  v,  18) ;  but  in  plebeian  homes  the 
sexes  were  intermingled  (John  xii,  8).  The  Israelites 
were  forbidden  heathenish  sacrificiad  entertainmenta 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  15 ;  yet  see  Num.  xxv,  1  sq.),  partly 
because  these  were  in  honor  of  false  worship,  and  part- 
ly because  they  would  thus  be  liable  to  partake  of  un- 
clean flesh  (1  Cor.  x,  28).  See  Buxtorf,  De  conviv. 
Ebr.  in  Ugolini  ThesemruM  xxx;  Geier,  De  Vet.  Ebr. 
rations  atnandi,  in  the  Biblioth.  Lubec.  vi,  sq. ;  Stuck, 
Antiqmt.  amnv.  (Tigur.  1597);  Mercurial,  J)e,  arte 
gynmad.  p.  75  sq.  ed.  Amst.     See  Meal-timk. 

An  especial  sort  of  entertainment  were  the  xCifjiot, 
or  coiittsaa/iOfi€«  ("  revellings*'),  which  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  sensual  times  during  which  the 
apostles  labored  (Rom.  xiii,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv, 
3).  Young  men  assembled  to  banquetings  on  festival 
occasions,  or  in  the  crowd  of  public  associations,  be- 
came excited  with  song  or  music,  and  traversed  the 
streeto  inspired  with  wine,  jubilating,  and  committing 
many  extravagances  (comp.  Wetstein,  ii,  85  sq. ;  Bos, 
Obs&rv.  in  N.  T.  p.  117  sq. :  Schwarz,  lie  comestatione 
vet.  Altdorf,  1744 ;  Ugen,  De  poesi  tcol.  p.  197  sq. ; 
Apulej.  ed.  Oudenorp.  i,  133  sq.).  On  the  luxury  and 
wantonness  of  entertunments  generally  in  the  Ro- 
man period,  see  Philo,  ii,  477  sq.  The  rich  Jews 
followed  the  example  of  their  pagan  masters.  See 
Feast. 

ZSnthuaiaam  {ivOov(na<r^i6c,from  ivOtoc,  inspired; 
Gcd-pouesied  i  rapt)  is  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense. 

1.  In  the  first,  which  springs  from  its  derivation,  it 
signifies  divine  inspiration  in  general ;  or,  secondari- 
ly, any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  exaltation. 
"  The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  meditations  of  the 
philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  are  so 
many  different  phases  of  enthusiasm.^'  In  this  sense  it 
**  is  almost  a  synonyme  of  genius ;  the  moral  life  in  the 
intellectual  light,  the  will  in  the  reason ;  and  without 
it,  says  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  achiev- 
ed" (Coleridge).  "There  is  a  temper  of  mind  called 
enthusiasm,  which,  though  rejecting  the  authority 
neither  of  reason  nor  of  virtue,  triumphs  over  all  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  men,  contemns  their  ordinary 
pursuito,  braves  danger,  and  despbes  obloquy,  which 
is  the  parent  of  heroic  acts  and  devoted  sacrifices,  and 
which  devotes  ease,  pleasure,  interest,  ambition,  and 
life  to  the  service  of  one's  fellow-men"  (Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  Lond.  1851,  p.  731). 

2.  The  bad  sense  of  the  word  was  formerly  in  much 
more  common  use  than  now.  According  to  it,  an  en- 
thusiast is  one  who  substitutes  his  own  fancies  for  rea- 
son and  truth,  especially  in  matters  of  rsligion.  "  Ev- 
ery enthusiast  is  properly  a  madman ;  yet  his  is  not  an 
ordinary*,  but  a  religious  madness.  The  enthusiast  is 
generally  talking  of  religion,  of  God,  or  of  the  things 
of  God,  but  talking  in  such  a  manner  that  any  rea- 
sonable Christian  may  discern  the  disorder  of  his 
mind.  Such  enthusiasm  may  be  described,  in  gener- 
al, as  a  religious  madness  arising  from  some  falsely 
imagined  influence  or  inspiration  of  God;  at  least, 
from  imputing  something  to  God  which  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him,  or  expecting  something  troiq  God 
which  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  him"  (Wesley, 
Sermon  on  Ewthugiasm,  Works,  ii,  831  sq.).  AVarbur- 
ton  similarly  defines  enthusiasm  as  "that  temper  of 
mind  in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of 
the  judgment"  (OiV.  Leg.  bk.  v.  Appendix).  James 
Blair  {Sermons,  1740,  iv,  274)  makes  religious  enthu- 
siasm to  consist  especially  in  "setting  up  the  private 
spirit  to  assert  anything  contrary  to  Scripture."  So 
WaterUnd  {Works,  Oxford,  1843,  iv,  422)  says  that 
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<*enthii8iA8in,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  a  subtle  device  of 
Satan  upon  ill-meaning  or  unmeaning  instruments, 
making  use  of  their  ambition,  self-admiration,  or  other 
weaknesA,  to  draw  them  by  some  plausible  suggestions 
into  a  vain  conceit  that  the3r  have  something  within 
them  either  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture,  or  su- 
perior to  it.*'  On  the  stupid  misapplication  of  the  term 
enthusiasm  by  worldly  men  to  designate  true  Chris- 
tian life,  see  Wesley*s  sermon  above,  and  also  Taylor, 
Natural  Hist,  o/EnUutgiasm  (N.  Y.  18d4, 4th  ed.  12ino). 

Bntity  (eiUitai)j  **  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  was 
synonymous  with  essence  or  form.  To  all  individuals 
of  a  species  there  is  something  in  common — a  nature 
which  transiently  invests  all,  but  belongs  exclusively 
to  none.  This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  viewed 
apart  from  any  Individual,  was  what  the  scholastics 
called  an  entity.  It  denoted  the  common  nature  of 
the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus.  It  was  the  idea 
or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  of  them. 
Tile  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea  divided  philosophers  into  Nominalists 
and  Realists  (q.  v.).  Entity  is  also  used  to  denote  any- 
thing that  exists,  as  an  object  of  sense  or  of  thought. 
See  Ens." — Flemings  Vocabulary  of  PhUosopkyy  p.  162. 

Entrance  into  the  Churcb.  Certain  ceremo- 
nies early  grew  into  use  as  signs  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  Christians  on  entering  the  church  building. 
They  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  fountains  or 
cisterns  which  were  generally  found  in  the  atrium  or 
court  before  the  church ;  probably  referring  to  the 
Psalmist's  expression,  '*  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency:  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar."  Many  took 
off  their  shoes  or  sandalp,  especially  when  they  went 
to  receive  the  Eucharist ;  interpreting  as  applicable  to 
themselves  the  command  to  Moses,  '*  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground."  In  some  instances  bowing  towards 
the  altar  was  practised ;  and  when  emperors  or  kings 
went  into  the  house  of  God,  they  not  only  left  their 
arms  and  guard,  but  also  their  crowns,  behind  them. 
It  was  also  not  uncommon  for  men  to  kiss  the  doors, 
threshold,  or  pillars  in  token  of  their  love.  The  germ 
of  many  of  the  absurd  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the 
lioroan  Catholic  Church  mav  be  found  in  these  cus- 
toms. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s.  v, ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ec- 
cles,  bk.  viii,  ch.  x,  §  12. 

Untwiale,  Joskph,  a  Wesleyan  Metk^dist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  April  15, 1767. 
At  sixteen  he  began  to  preach,  and  in  1787  Mr.  Wesley 
called  him  into  the  itinerant  ministry.  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  work,  studying  tbeolog}',  under  many 
difficulties,  and  also  the  ancient  languages.  He  filled 
acceptably  a  number  of  the  most  important  appoint- 
ments, and  in  1812  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. In  1834  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Theological  Institution,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  1838,  when  bis  inlirm  health  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  died  at  Tadcaster  in  1841.  See 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Entwisle,  by  his  Son  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo) ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  April,  1851, 
p.  305. 

Enslnas  (or  XSnclnas),  Francisoo  de,  a  Span- 
ish Protestant,  was  born  at  Burgos  about  1520.  He  is 
commonly  named  Dryander,  and  also  used  the  names 
Duchesne,  Van  Eyck,  Eichman,  all  of  the  same  mean- 
ing  (pak^man)  as  the  Spanish  name  Enzinas.  After 
completing  his  academical  studies  in  Italy,  he  went  to 
Lou  vain,  and  studied  there,  and  also  spent  some  time 
with  Melancthon  at  Wtttemberg.  Having  wealthy 
relatives  in  the  Ketherlandn,  he  fixed  his  abode  there, 
and  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  cause.  He  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  version  of  the  N.  T.,  dedicated  to 
Charles  V  (1543).  He  was  arrested  Dec.  18, 1543,  and 
imprisoned  at  Brussels.  He  escaped  in  February,  1545, 
to  Antwerp,  thence  to  Germany  and  England  (1548). 
He  carried  letters  of  commendation  from  Melancthon 


to  Edward  VI  and  to  Cranmer,  who  received  biir 
warmly,  and  gave  him  a  post  at  Oxford.  After  some 
time  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  continued  his 
literary  labors  at  Strasburg,  Baale,  and  Geneva.  lie 
died  about  1570. — McCrie,  Refortnaiion  in  Spain,  ch. 
V ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Generakj  xv,  122. 

Unzinas  Jayme  de,  a  Spanish  Protestant, 
brother  of  the  preceding  (known,  like  his  brother,  by 
the  name  Dryander),  studied  at  Louvain  and  Pari^, 
and  embraced  Reformed  principles.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  remained  then  in 
great  uneasiness  for  some  years.  He  was  preparing 
to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Germany  when  he  was  de- 
nounced before  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  He  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  in  1546. — McCrie, 
Reformation  in  Upainj  ch.  v. 

XSon,  or  XSudo  de  Stella,  a  fanatic  noblenuin 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  Bretagne,  and  a  man  without  educa- 
tion. In  the  form  used  in  exorcising  evil  spirita  he 
heard  these  words,  "/>er  Eum,  qui  venturus  estjudicare 
vivos  et  tnortuoSf"  and  concluded,  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  word  Bum  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was 
the  person  who  should  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
His  views  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
thari.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  baptism  was  of 
value  only  for  believers ;  that  the  only  true  baptism 
was  that  of  the  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  that 
the  hierarchy  hud  not  been  instituted  by  God ;  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  true  Church,  because 
her  priests  did  not  lead  a  holy  life.  He  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  and  rejected  marriage  as  a  sac- 
rament. He  went  about  preaching  these  doctrines, 
found  many  adherents,  and  was  reported  to  possess  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  In  1145  the  cardinal- 
legate  Albericus  came  from  Ostia  to  the  Bretagne.  and 
preached  against  Eon  and  his  adherents  at  Nantes. 
He  also  induced  aichbishop  Hugo,  of  Rouen,  to  write  a 
work  against  him,  which  is,  however,  raUier  a  diffuse 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  a  refutation  of  Eon  {Dttymatum  Christiana  fdd 
contra  hirretiros  sui  temporis  libri  tres;  Bihl.  PcUrwn 
Max,  tom.  xxii).  At  the  same  time  troops  were  sent 
out  against  the  new  heretics,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Alet  many  were  burned.  Eon  withdrew  into  the 
province  of  Guienne ;  in  1148  he  repaired  to  Cham- 
pagne, where  his  band  was  scattered,  and  he,  together 
with  some  of  his  prominent  adherents,  was  captured. 
He  was  taken  before  the  council  at  Rheims,  and  asked 
who  he  was.  He  replied.  Is  qui  venturus  est  judicare 
vivos  et  mortuos.  The  synod  declared  him  to  be  insane, 
and  charged  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  to  take  care 
of  him.  Many  of  his  followers  were  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  After  Eon's  death  the  sect  soon  died  out. — 
Schmidt,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  212;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  602;  Mosbeim,  Ch,  ffist.  bk. 
ill,  cent,  xii,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v,  §  16 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  per. 
iii,  div.  iii,  ch.  vii,  §  84.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSon.     See  Gnosticism. 

ZSonian.    See  Eon. 

ZSoqulnlanB,  a  sect  of  the  16th  century:  so 
called  from  one  Eoquinus,  who  taught  that  Chnst 
did  not  die  for  the  wicked,  but  for  the  faithful 
only, 

Xlpact,  'Mn  chronology,  is  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month;  or  of  th«» 
solar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  s^iiodical 
months;  or  of  several  solar  months  above  as  many 
synodical  months ;  or  of  several  solar  years  above  as 
many  periods,  each  consisting  of  12  sj'nodical  months. 
The  menstrual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the  civU  calendar 
month  above  the  lunar  month.  For  a  month  of  31 
days,  this  epact  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minutes  57  sec- 
onds, if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.     The  annual  epact  is  the  exoess  of  the 
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aoUr  rear  above  the  lanar.  As  the  Julian  solar  year 
is  (nearly)  S65  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is 
(nearly)  354  days,  the  annual  epact  is  nearly  11  days. 
The  epaet  for  two  Julian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  22 
days;  for  three  years,  83  days ;  and  so  on.  When, 
iwireTer,  the  epact  paaaes  80  days,  80  falls  to  be  de- 
cocted firom  it,  as  making  an  intercalary  month.  For 
three  years,  then,  the  epact  is  properly  8 ;  and  for  4 
redTS,  adding  11  days,  it  is  14  days ;  and  so  on.  Fol- 
lowing the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new  moon  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  we  find  that  the  epact  becomes  80  or  0  in 
the  19th  year.  The  epact  for  the  20th  year  is  again 
U ;  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  marked 
by  Boman  numerals  1,  II,  III,  etc.,  called  the  Golden 
Numbers ;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  epacts  exhibits 
each  year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  number  and 
epact.  As  the  Gregorian  year  (see  Calendar)  differs 
from  and  is  in  advance  of  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the 
number  l<Mt  on  the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregori- 
an computation  of  time  was  introduced  in  England), 
and  as  11  days  is  the  difference  between  the  solar  and 
lunar  years,  it  follows  that  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any 
year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian  epact  for  the  year 
preceding  it.* 

EpaBn'etas  ('^^'"''^''oCf  commendable),  a  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Church  in  that  city,  ond  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  sent  special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi,  5).  A.D. 
53.  In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  **  the 
int-frmta  ofAchM^ {fl^f^fOC't  ^W 'Ax«^«tf) ;  but  "the 
tirst-fruits  of  AnaC*  (ri^c  'Aaiac)  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  JiSS.  (fit  A  B  C  D  £  F  G  67),  of  the  CopUc,  Arme- 
nian, ^thiopic,  Vulgate,  the  Latin  fathers,  and  Origen 
(/i>  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Comment,  lib.  x.  Opera,  vii,  p.  431 ;  In 
y'umer.  Horn,  xi,  Operay  x,  p.  109).  This  reading  is 
preferred  by  Grotins,  MUl,  Bengel, Whitby,  Koppe,  Ro- 
senmttUer,  Ruckert,  Olshausen,  and  Tholuck ;  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  Irfichmann,  and  TLschendorff ;  also  by  Bruder, 
in  his  edition  of  Schmidt's  Concordance,  Lips.  1842. 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  who  also  adopts  it  in  his  Greek  Testa- 
ments (2d  ed.  1886),  remarks  that  "the  very  nature  of 
the  term  atrapx^  snggeste  the  idea  of  one  person  only 
(see  1  Cor.  xv,  20),  and,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  15,  Stepkancu 
'»  called  the  aicafxxri  r^c  'Axaiac,  Epsenetus  could 
have  no  daim  to  the  name."  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  statement,  the  learned  writer  has 
strangely  overlooked  such  passages  as  James  1, 18, 
^'that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits"  {aicapxiiv 
7iva\  and  Rev.  xiv,  4,  "  The»e  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first-fruits"  {airapxii) :  snd  as 
to  the  latter  part,  not  Stephanas  alone,  but  his  Aotue, 
is  said  to  be  the  first-fruits,  and  to  have  addicted 
tkemtehet  {ira^av  karrovs)  to  the  ministry  of  the 
aaints.*  Macknight's  remark  in  favor  of  the  received 
reading,  that  if  Epoenetus  was  one  of  that  house,  he 
was  a  part  of  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  seems  some- 
what forced.  The  synopsis  of  the  pseudo-Dorotheus 
makes  him  fin^t  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian 
remarks  that  the  African  churches  do  not  recognise 
him. 

Bpaon,  Bynod  of,  ConciUttm  Epaonense  or  Epau- 
9nae,  a  general  synod  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Bur- 
inindy,  held  in  617.  A  great  change  in  the  relation 
nf  the  Catholic  Church  of  Burgundy  to  the  state  gov- 
nurnent  took  place  in  516,  when  the  new  king  Sig- 
numd,  son  of  the  Arian  king  Gundobald,  joined  it 
The  Catholic  Church  thus  became  the  State  Church, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Sigmond,  like  so  man}' 
kings  of  fais  times,  aspired  to  exercise  a  controlling 
inflaeaoe  upon  Church  affairs.  The  Council  of  Epaon, 
which  was  to  establish  Church  discipline  in  the  new 
(^thoUc  kingdom  upon  a  permanent  basis,  was  not 
called  by  the  king,  but  by  Avitus,  bishop  of  Tienne, 
sod  Viventiolos,  metropolitan  of  Lyons.  The  letters 
of  both  bishops  are  still  extant.    That  of  Yiventiolus 


is  addressed  to  all  bishops,  clergymen,  lords,  and  nota^ 
bles  of  the  land,  complains  of  want  of  discipline  auiong 
the  deris}',  and  invites  every  one  who  has  to  bring 
charges  against  the  moral  conduct  of  any  clergyman 
to  appear  before  the  council.  The  clergymen  are  com- 
manded to  be  present,  and  the  laymen  are  permitted 
to  attend  in  order  that  the  people  may  receive  infor- 
mation of  what  the  bishops  will  decree.  The  letter  of 
Avitus  complains  that  the  Church  law  ordering  the 
holding  of  two  synods  every  year  had  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  states  that  he  had  been  censured  bv 
the  Pope  on  this  account,  and  had  been  commanded  to 
assemble  a  synod,  to  renew  and  enforce  the  old  Church 
laws,  as  far  as  they  were  still  applicable,  and  to  add, 
if  necessary,  new  ones.  As  no  such  censure  can  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Avitus,  written  in  Feb. 
617,  nor  in  any  other  papial  letter  extant,  it  has  been 
inferred  (Vogel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enyckiop.  s.  v.)  that 
Avitus,  in  order  to  secure  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
used  the  papal  authority  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
was  authorized  to  do.  In  compliance  with  the  letters 
of  invitation,  24  bishops  appeared  personally  at  Epaon, 
and  one  sent  representatives.  Their  deliberations 
were  of  but  short  duration,  and  on  Sept.  14,  517,  the 
bishops  signed  the  acts  upon  which,  '*  under  divine  in- 
spiration," they  had  agreed.  The  acts  consist  of  a 
brief  preface  and  40  canons  which  concern  the  conduct 
of  bishops,  clergymen,  monks,  secular  authorities,  and 
laymen,  the  intercourse  with  the  Arian  heretics,  the 
property  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  provis- 
ions concerning  the  heretics  are  of  special  importance. 
Catholic  clerg^'men,  under  severe  penalties,  are  forbid- 
den to  sit  at  table  with  heretics.  With  a  Jew  no  lay- 
man Fhall  dine,  under  penalty  of  being  never  admitted 
to  a  clergyman's  table.  Heretics  who  wish  to  join  the 
Church  must  apply  to  the  bishops  personally;  only 
uhen  they  are  on  the  death-bed  they  may  be  received 
by  a  priest.  The  church  edifices  of  the  heretics  are 
declared  to  be  objects  worthy  of  special  horror,  and 
their  purification  is  declared  impossible.  The  80th 
canon  forbids  marriages  with  near  relatives,  in  partic- 
ular with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  This  canon 
directly  concerned  a  prominent  officer  at  the  royal 
court,  Stephanus,  who  was  married  to  his  sieter-in- 
law  Palladia.  The  bishops  seem  to  have  anticipated 
trouble  from  the  opposition  of  Stephanus,  for,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Epaon,  eleven  bishops, 
among  whom  was  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Valence  and 
brother  of  Avitus,  went  to  Lyons,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  Yiventiolus,  they  agreed  upon  a  line  of 
conduct  for  the  enforcement  of  Uie  canon,  providing 
even  for  the  case  that  the  king  should  leave  the 
Church,  and  appoint  Arian  bishops  for  some  of  the 
episcopal  sees. 

A  part  of  the  canons  of  Epaon  remained  in  force  in 
Southern  France,  as  canons  of  the  Council  of  Agde 
(^^AffcUkentft"),  This  council  had  been  held  in  504, 
and  established  47  canons,  to  which  subsequently,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  code  of  discipline, 
24  canons  of  other  councils  were  added ;  of  these  24, 
18  were  taken  from  the  Council  of  Epaon. 

The  site  of  Epaon  cannot  be  established  with  cer- 
tainty. According  to  some.  It  is  the  little  town  of 
Yenne,  in  Savoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  little  village,  Ponas,  about  half 
way  between  Lyons  and  Vienne. — Herzog,  ReaUEney^ 
klop,  iv,  75 ;  Wetzer  ond  Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  603 ; 
Hefele,  Concilienffesrhichfe,  ii,  660 ;  Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils^  p.  224 ;  Manfii,  Coll.  Condi,  viii,  810 ;  Labbe, 
Diesertaiio  de  Condi.  Epaunend.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSp'aphraa  (EirntfipaQj  usually  considered  a  con- 
traction of  EpaphrodituSf  but  the  last  sylla5le  in  that 
case  is  hardly  regular),  an  eminent  teacher  in  the 
Church  at  Colossm,  denominated  by  Paul  '*hi8  dear 
fellow-servant,"  and  '''■  a  faithfbl  minister  {SiaKovog) 
of  Christ"  (Coloss.  i,  7;  iv,  12).  A.D.  57.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  Coloss.  i,  7  that  he  was  the  found* 
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er  of  the  Colossian  Church ;  and  Dr.  Neander  supposes 
that  the  apostle  terms  him  i/wip  yfiiSJv  iioKovo^  Xpttr- 
Tov  (a  tervant  of  Christ  in  our  stead)  because  he  com- 
mitted to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in 
the  three  Phrygian  cities  Colossse,  HierapoliSf  and  La- 
odicea,  which  he  could  not  visit  himself  (//wf.  o/Plant- 
ingy  i,  200,  373).  This,  language,  however,  is  by  no 
means  decisive ;  yet  most  probably  Epaphras  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  instructors  of  the  Co- 
lossian  Church  (see  Alford's  prolegomena  to  that  epis- 
tle, Gr,  Test,  iii,  35  sq.).  Lardner  thinks  that  the  ex- 
pression respecting  Epaphras  in  Coloss.  iv,  12,  u  i^ 
itfiwv,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  bis 
Ijeing  the  founder  of  the  Church,  since  the  same  phrase 
is  applied  to  Onesimus,  a  recent  convert  (^Hist.  ofihe 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  c.  ziv ;  Works^  vi,  153).  But 
in  both  cases  the  words  in  question  seem  intended  sim- 
ply to  identify  these  individuals  as  the  fellow-towns- 
men of  the  Colossians,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  the  same  name  in  Rome  (see  Macknight  on 
Coloss.  iv.  2).  He  was  at  that  time  with  Paul  at 
Bome  (Coloss.  iv^  12),  and  seems  by  the  expression 
there  used  to  have  been  at  least  a  Colossian  by  birth. 
We  find  him  again  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon (ver.  23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Colossians.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  (wvaixfia- 
Xatrog  /iov,  my  fiUouy-prisoner ;  but  some  regard  the 
word  there  as  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of 
Epaphras^s  attention  to  the  apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (comp.  Rom.  xvi,  13).  The  martyrologies  make 
Epaphras  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Colossal,  and 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there.    See  Epafhbodi- 

TU8. 

ZSpaphrodi'tUB  ( 'En-a^pd^croc,  belonging  to 
Aphrodite^  or  Venus),  a  messenger  (a9ro<rroXoc)  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  to  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  who  was  intrusted  with  their 
contributions  for  his  support  (Phil,  ii,  25 ;  iv,  18).  A.D. 
57.  Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  (see  Evans, 
Script.  Biog.  ii,  300)  is  shown  by  an  accumulation  of 
honorable  epithets  (rov  a^cX0r>v,  Ka\  avvipyov^  Kai 
vutrrpaTiuyrrjv  fiov)^  and  by  fervent  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness 
brought  on  in  part  by  a  generous  disregard  of  his  per« 
sonal  welfare  in  ministering  to  the  apostle  (Phil,  ii, 
80).  Epaphroditus.  on  his  return  to  Philippi,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  epistle  which  forms  part  of  the  canon. 
Grotius  and  some  other  critics  conjecture  that  Epaph- 
roditus  was  the  same  as  the  Epaphras  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (sAe  Sirk.  De  Epaphrodito 
Philippensium  apostolo^  Lips.  1741 ;  Strohbach,  De  Epa- 
phra  Colossensif  Lips.  1710).  But,  though  the  latter 
name  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former,  the  fact  that 
Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  pri«Ktn  at  the  time, 
sufficiently  marks  the  distinction  of  the  persons. 
The  name  Epaphroditus  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
(see  Tacit.  Ann,  xv,  55;  Sneton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph. 
Life,  76),  as  Wetstein  has  shown  {Nov.  Test.  Gr.  ii, 
273). 

Sparch  (fTrapx^^i^  ruler  over  a  district),  a  com- 
mander (e.  g.  of  vessels,  iEschylus,  Ag.  12*27),  hence 
prafect  of  a  province  (comp.  irrapxiaj  Acts  xxiii,  24 ; 
XXV,  1) ;  applied  as  a  title  to  Sisinnes  (q.  v.),  the  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Syria  (1  Esdr.  vii,  1,  "  governor").  See 
ToPARCHY,  etc. 

Eparchy  (tTrap^ta)  was  the  official  term  of  a  prov- 
ince in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  communities,  and  was  a  sub- 
division of  a  diocese  (Sioimjatg).  In  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  communities 
were  called  bishops,  those  of  the  capitals  of  eparchies, 
metropolitans ;  thos^e  of  the  dioceses,  patriarchs.  The 
term  eparchy  is  thus  ufiQ(\  in  can.  4  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  by  Macarius  of  Ancyra  (Suicer,  Thesaur.  Ec- 
cles.  8.  v.).  The  meaning  of  the  term  was  subsequently 
changed  in  the  Greek  Chnrcb,  so  as  to  denote,  in  gen- 


eral, the  diocese  of  any  bishop,  archbishop,  or  metnv 
politan).  In  Russia  the  eparchies  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  comprised  in  1866  the 
four  metropolitan  sees  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
and  Novgorod;  the  second  twenty  sees,  the  incum- 
bents of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  the 
title  archbishop;  the  third  twenty-nine  sees,  six  of 
which  had  the  title  archbishop,  while  the  others  were 
merely  bishops.  Eparchies  can  be  tranaferred  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  czar  from  one  class  to  the  other. — Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncgldop.  iv,  80 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^ 
Lex,  iii,  604 ;  Churchman's  Calendar  far  1868.  See 
GREBfE.  Church  and  Russia.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Zip6e,  Charles  Michel  de  L\  bom  in  Versailles 
Nov.  25, 1712,  was  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  entered  into  orders  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but,  having  been  interdicted 
ftom  the  exercbe  of  his  functions,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  deaf  mutes.  Two  young  girls,  mutes, 
had  been  under  the  care  of  father  Vanin,  at  whose 
death  L'Epee  took  charge  of  them.  From  this  time 
his  talents,  time,  and  property  were  all  consecrated 
to  this  cause.  He  framed  a  series  of  signs  (the  basis 
of  the  system  now  in  use),  and  his  success  induced  the 
due  de  Penthi&vre  and  others  to  aid  him.  He  oT;gan- 
ized  an  asylum,  which,  after  his  death,  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  and  pLiced 
under  Sicard  (q.  v.),  the  worthy  successor  of  L'Ep^e. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  23,  1789.  His  writings  i^ve 
full  accounts  of  his  method ;  among  them  are  Instiiu- 
tian  des  Sourdi  et  des  Muets,  1774,  12mo;  enlarged 
edition,  1776,  12mo;  and  again  improved,  1784,  12rao« 
See  especially  his  Art  d'enseigner  a  purler  aux  Saurds- 
Muets,  with  notes  by  Sicard,  and  the  eloge  of  L'Ep^e 
by  M.  Bebian  (Paris,  1820,  8voJ.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Ginir,  XXX,  829. 

ZSpefanoftschiiiB,  a  Russian  sect,  followers  of  a 
monk  of  Kiev,^who  was  ordained  bishop  through 
forged  letters  of  recommendation.  He  diecl  in  prison, 
but  is  esteemed  a  martyr  by  his  followers.  Their 
sentiments  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Starobredsi,  or 
Old  Ceremoniali8ts.^Pinkerton's  Greek  Churchy  p. 
804.    See  Russia;  Russian  Sects. 

Epen'etuB.    See  EPiSMETUs. 

Xi'phah  (Heb.  Eyphah\  MB'^9,  gloom\  the  name 
of  a  tribe  (including  that  of  the  founder),  also  of  a 
woman  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept,  Ti^ap  V.  r.  in  Chron.  rai^ap,  Isa.  Tat^a.y 
The  first  in  order  of  the  five  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xx  v, 
4;  1  Chron.  1,  83),  B.C.  cir.  1988;  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "The  mul- 
titude of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and  they  shall  show 
forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All  the  fiocks  of  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nc>- 
baioth  shall  minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up 
with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the 
house  of  my  glory*'  (Isa.  Ix,  6,  7).  This  passaf^ 
clearly  connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the 
Midianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements  and  in 
their  wandering  habits,  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.  Tlie 
Arabic  word  Gheyfrh,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town,  or  village, 
near  Pelusium,  or  Bulbeys  (the  modern  Bilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Sharki^'eh,  not  far 
from  Cairo ;  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah  settled  in 
Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  See 
Midian. 

2.  (Sept  Tai^L)  A  concubine  of  Caleb,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  bv  whom  she  had  several  sons  (1 
Chron.  ii,  46).    KC.  post  1856. 
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3.  (Sept.  Fat^J)  A  son  of  Jahdai,  who  was  ap* 
psrenUj  the  grandson  of  the  oldest  of  the  foregoing 
fioiM  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  long  post  1856. 

Ephah  (nfi'^K,  eyphah',  rarely  riBK,  ephah'\  a 

measoR  of  grain,  containing  "  ihret  9eah»  or  ten  omers^*^ 
sttd  equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  bath  for  liquids  (Exod. 
XTi,  36;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17;  Zecb.  v,  6;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
Roth  ii,  17 ;  the  ''  double  ephah,"  Prov.  xx,  10 ;  Deut. 
xxT,  14;  Amos  viii,  5,  means  two  ephafas,  the  one 
just,  the  other  false).  According  to  Josephus  (^Ani. 
viii,  t,  9),  the  ephah  contained  72  sextarii,  equal  to 
the  Attic  (liquid)  metretes,  or  1938.95  Paris  cubic 
inches,  about  1^  bushels  English  (see  Bockh,  Jfetro^ 
Lg.  UfUtrsvch.  p.  259,  278).  This  is  also  confirmed  by 
other  testimony ;  so  that  there  is  doubtless  an  error 
ID  SDother  passage  of  Josephus  {ArU,  xv,  9,  2),  where 
the  ephah  seems  to  be  equal  to  9G  sextarii,  or  the  At- 
tic roedimnus.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought 
ic  the  Eg3'ptian  language,  where  it  signifies  a  mauure^ 
specially  of  com,  from  which  comes  the  Sept.  render- 
ing o/0i  (see  Ruditier,  in  AUg.  EneyUop,  s.  v. ;  Gese- 
nitts,  Tket.  Ixag,  Uei,  in  Append.).     Sec  Measures. 

E'phai  (Heb.  if>tphay\  •'B'*?  [text  ■»Bb  for  "^D-ir, 
Opkaff"\,  Umfinidj  hence  gtoonai;  Sept  'Iw^  v.  r.  'Q0e, 
'L/^V,  and  'il^r^  Vnlg.  Opkt),  a  Netophathite,  whose 
vmi  were  among  tho  **  captains  (Q*^*ii^)  of  the  forces*' 
left  in  Jndah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon,  and 
vbo  warned  the  Babylonian  governor  of  the  plots 
ai^inst  him  (Jer.  xl,  H).  B.C.  588.  They  submitted 
themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  goyemor,  and 
were  apparently  massacred  with  him  by  Ishmael  (xli, 
3;  comp.  xl,  13). 

Bpheh.    See  Vipeb. 

E^pher  (Heb.  id.  ^B^,  the  gopher,  so  called  from 
it9  gray  or  ashy  color),  the  name  of  a  tribe  (including 
that  of  its  founder)  and  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^cp  ▼.  r.  'O^i'p,  in  Chron.  'O^/p,  Vulg. 
Opktr  aod  EphtrS)  The  second  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv,  4;  1  Chron.  i,  83),  Abraham's 
N)n  by  Keturah.  B.C.  post  1988.  According  to  Ge- 
^enios,  the  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr^ 
Mgnifying  "a  calf,"  and  "a  certain  little  animal,  or 
insect,  or  animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar 
appellation,  Ghifar;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 
.\malek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Ein&neh  (comp. 
Causfin,  Ettai  nr  PHist.  du  Ardbtt,  i,  20,  297,  298 ; 
and  Abulfeda,  Hiat,  AnieUlamica,  edit.  Fleischer,  p. 
196) :  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian.  The  first  settled 
a'  oat  Yethrib  (El-Medineh) ;  the  second  in  tho  neigh- 
oorbood  of  Mekkeh.     See  Midxav. 

2.  (Sept.  'A^ip  V.  r.  Fn^ip,  Vulg.  Epher,)  The 
third  Eon  of  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Judab, 
and  apparently  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1 
Chron.  iv,  17).     B.C.  dr.  1618. 

3.  (Sept.  'O^p,  Vulg.  Epher.)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Mana.«iseh  cast,  who  were  carried  away 
l»y  Tiglath-Pileaer  (1  Chron.  v,  24).  B.C.  ante  740. 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q. 
^.),  the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseb,  on  the 
wett  of  Jordan. 

B'phes-dam'mixn  (rieb.  E'phej  Dammim\  ^^Vi 
t*:3^,  appar.  iHumdarg  t^fUood;  Sept.  'A^aSo^iv  or 
\ff9^cpfitiv  V.  .-.  'B^tpfiov,  Vulg,  Jines  Domman),  r. 
place  in  the  tribe  of  J udali  between  Shochoh  and  Aze- 
^h,  where  the  PhiliRtxnes  were  encamped  when  David 
foogbt  with  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  The  similar, 
iiQt  not  parallel  pasMge  (1  Chmn.  xi,  18),  has  the 
shorter  form  PtU'Dammim,  The  name  was  probably 
derived  f^pom  its  being  the  scene  of  ftvqnent  sangui- 
naiy  encoanten  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 
On  his  way  from  Beit-Jibrin  to  Jerusalem,  Van  de 
"^elde  came  past  a  mined  site  on  the  high  northward- 
looking  brow  of  wady.Mttsur,  about  one  hour  E.  by 
S.  of  Bett-Ketif,  called  Kk'rbei  Damm,  which  he  has 


no  doubt  represents  the  ancient  Ephes-Dammim,  and 
*^  which  fixes  the  place  of  the  camp  of  Goliath  juit  at 
its  foot,  where  the  valley  contracts,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  called  the  pass  [or  extremity]  of  Dammim"  (Mt' 
moir,  p.  290).  In  that  case  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii,  becomes  plain :  *Hhe  gorge"  (K'^^H)  between  the 
battle-lines  of  the  two  armies  (ver.  8),  and  along  which 
the  first  rout  and  pursuit  occurred  (ver.  52),  was  no 
other  than  the  wady  Musnr  itself,  which  is  so  narrow 
immediately  at  this  spot.     See  Elah  (Valley  of). 

XSpbe'sian  (E^aioc),  a  native  or  resident  of  the 
city  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix,  28, 
84,  85;  xxi,  29).  The  similar  adj.  Ephenne  (E^cai. 
vo^, "  of  Ephesus")  also  occurs  (Rev.  ii,  1). 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to,  or  Paul's  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Christian  Church  at  the  ancient  and  fa- 
mooB  city  of  Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which 
the  apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix,  1  sq. ;  comp. 
xviii,  19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (r/oceriov.  Acts 
XX,  81),  and  ttom  the  elders  of  which  he  parted  with 
such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell  (Acts  xx, 
18-S6).     See  Paul. 

I.  AuihenHciiy. — This  epistle  exprefsly  claims  to  be 
the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  (i,  i>,  lii,  1);  and 
this  claim  the  writer,  in  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
follows  up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  as 
that  apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing  his  own 
position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  Q\\,  1,  8,  8,  9). 
The  justice  of  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  universal- 
ly admitted  by  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  (Irenaeus,  ado,  Har,  v,  2,  8;  v,  14,  8; 
Clemens  Alexandr.  Pvdagog,  i.  108 ;  Protrept,  ix,  69, 
ed.  Potter;  Strom,  iv.  8,  p.  592;  Origen,  cont,  CeU. 
iii,  20;  iv,  211,  ed.  Spencer;  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc, 
V,  11,  17;  De  Praacr,  Heer,  ch.  86;  Cyprian,  Teiiim, 
iii,  7,  etc.);  and  after  them  the  constant  and  persistent 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  Even  Marcion  did 
not  deny  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  Paul,  nor  did 
heretics  refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due 
to  him  as  its  author  (Ircnaens,  Hoi .  i,  8,  5 ;  see  Hug, 
Introd,  Fosdick's  transl.  p.  651 ;  Hippolytus,  FhUoso- 
phumena,  vi,  ?4).  In  recent  times,  however,  its  gen- 
uineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  called  in 
question.  The  epistle  is  also  cited  as  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  by  Polycarp  {Ep.  ad  Philipp,  c.  1 ;  c.  12) ; 
and  it  is  probably  to  it  that  Ignatius  refers  in  writing 
to  the  Ephe?ians  (c.  12;  compare  CotelorU  Annot,  in 
loe. ;  Pearson,  Vind.  Iqnatian.  pt.  ii,  p.  119 ;  Lardner's 
Workt,  Ii,  70,  8vo).  De  Wette  has  attempted,  frrm 
intemul  evidence,  tc  set  aside  this  external  proof  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle ;  bat  his  cavils  have 
been  so  fiilly  and  satiffactorily  answered  ly  Schott 
(/sag.  in  N.  T.  p.  260),  Guerike  (Biitrdfe  zur  hitt.  hit, 
EkUeitung  ins  N.  T.  p.  106),  Plrmsen  (Ihr  Ap.  Pavlnt^ 
p.  130),  RUckert  {Der  Br,  PauH  an  die  Epheter,  p.  2f  9), 
and  others,  that  later  De  Wette  himself,  both  in  tho 
introductor}'  pages  of  his  Commenicny  on  this  epistle 
(ed.  2, 1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the  N,  T,  (ed. 
5, 1848),  only  labors  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mere  spirit- 
less expansion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colopsians,  though 
compiled  in  the  apostolic  age.  Schwegler  (Nacha- 
poit,  ZcitaU,  ii,  830  sq.),  Baur  (Paulut,  p.  418  sq.),  and 
others  advance  a  step  farther,  and  reject  both  epistles 
as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  The  objections  adduced  are 
chiefly  the  following :  1.  The  absence  of  any  friendly 
greeting  in  this  epistle,  coupled  with  what  are  alleged 
to  be  indications  of  want  of  previous  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Ephesians,  facts  which, 
it  is  asserted,  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  written  by  Paul,  whose  relations  with  the 
Ephesian  Church  were  so  intimate.  2.  The  occur- 
rence of  words,  and  phrases,  and  sentiments,  which 
indicate  acquaintance  with  those  Gnostic  ideas  which 
were  familiar  only  at  a  period  much  later  than  tbat  of 
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the  apostle.  3.  The  close  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  suggesting  that  the 
former  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  latter.  The  first 
of  th^e  objections  may  be  passed  by  here,  as  the  alle- 
gations on  which  it  rests  will  be  particularly  consid- 
ered when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  destination 
of  the  epistle ;  at  present  It  may  suffice  to  cite  the  re- 
mark  of  Reuss  in  reference  to  the  ttnreasonablenesa  of 
such  objections:  *'If  Paul  writes  simple  letters  of 
friendship,  they  are  pronounced  insignificant,  and  so 
spurious,  because  there  is  a  want  of  the  didactic  char- 
acter in  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  prevails, 
there  is  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  writing  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  What !  must  both  elements  al- 
ways be  united  accordini?  to  some  definite  rule  ?  is  it 
80  with  us  ?  or  are  any  two  of  PauVs  epistles  alike  in 
this  respect?"  (Die  Gescftichle  d,  H,  Schr.  Neuen  Test 
p.  104,  8d  ed.)  The  second  of  the  above  objections 
has  reference  to  such  passages  as  i,  21 ;  ii,  7 ;  iti,  21, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  flM>ns  is 
recognised;  and  to  the  expression  irXi7p(uf(a,  i,  23,  as 
conveying  a  purely  Gnostic  idea ;  and  to  such  words 
as  fivtrrrjpioVj  trotpioy  yvCkn^^  ^wCt  tTKOTiOf  etc.  On 
this  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  without  denying  the 
existence  of  Gnostic  allusions  in  this  epistle,  tliat,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  objection  assumes  that,  because 
Gnostic  schools  and  systems  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  after  the  ago  of  the  apostles,  the  ideas  an<^ 
toords  in  favor  with  the  Gnostics  were  unknown  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained 
[see  Gnostics]  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that,  because  the 
apostle  uses  phraseology  which  was  employed  also  by 
the  Gnostics,  he  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  they  did, 
which  is  purely  gratuitous  and  indeed  untrue,  for  to 
confound  the  aldvec  ^nd  vXriQtafia  of  the  apostle  with 
the  aiuwtc  and  irA^piu/ia  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Banr  does, 
only  proves,  as  Lange  has  remarked,  that  *'a  man 
may  write  whole  books  on  Gnostics  and  Gnosticism 
without  detecting  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Christian  principle  and  Gnosticism"  (Apostol.  Zeit- 
alt,  i,  124).  With  regard  to  the  resemblance  betw^een 
this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  it  can  surprise 
no  one  that,  written  at  the  same  time,  they  should  in 
many  respects  resemble  each  other  (see  Kldpper,  De 
origine  Epp,  cut  Epk.  et  Col.  Gryph.  1853) ;  but  it  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  many 
points  of  difierence  between  them,  especially  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  contemplates  his 
main  subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  each ;  in  the 
one  as  the  prehistoric,  pre-existent,  supreme  source  of 
all  things;  in  the  other  as  the  incarnate,  historical, 
exalted,  glorified  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  all 
things  are  subjected  (comp.  £ph.  i,  20-23,  with  Col.  1, 
15-20 ;  and  Lange,  Ap.  ZeU.  i,  118).  As  for  the  al- 
leged "copious  expansion,"  that  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  as  \7^\\  as  the  counter  notion 
of  Schneckenburger,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
is  an  epitome  of  that  to  the  Ephesians  made  by  Paul 
himself.  On  such  objections  in  general,  we  may  say 
with  Reuss  that  **rash  hypotheses,  whatever  accept- 
ance they  may  have  received,  tell  by  thei;-  deficiency  or 
strangeness,  not  against  the  epistle,  but  against  them- 
selves; and,  in  opposition  to  all  cavils,  the  many 
traits  which  disprove  the  presence  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  deceptive  imitation  by  a  foreign  hand  stand  as  valid 
arguments  in  its  defence'*  (fiesch,  p.  104).  For  a  de- 
tailed reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette  and  Baur, 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  Mejrer,  Einleit.  z.  Epk. 
p.  19  sq.,  ed.  2 ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  ii,  362  sq., 
and  Alford,  Prolegomena^  p.  8. 

II.  The  Readers  for  whom  this  Epistle  was  designed. 
— In  the  opening  words,  "Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  to  the  saints  that  are  in  Eph- 
esuB  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  words  in  Ephe- 
etts,  Iv  'E^kati},  are  omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.,  the  cursive  numbered  67,  by  Basil  (expressly), 
probably  by  Origen,  and  possibly  by  Tertullian.    This, 


combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  cf 
all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  cliurch  with  which 
the  apostle  stood  in  such  aifectionute  reUtion,  and 
some  other  internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  On  the  subject  of  the  persona  addressed, 
therefore,  two  hypotheses  have  been  principally  enter- 
tained, besides  the  common  opinion  which,  following 
the  (disputed)  reading  in  i,  1,  regards  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  sent  as  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  (See  the 
Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  186(.  p.  129  fq.,  742  sq.) 

1.  Grotius,  reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  her- 
etic Marcion,  maintains  that  the  party  addressed  in 
this  epistle  was  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  and  that  we 
have  in  this  the  epistle  to  that  Church  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  lost.     The  view  of  Gro- 
tius, which  has  been  followed  by  some  scholars  of  em- 
inent name,  among  whom  are  found  Hammond,  Mill, 
Venema,  Wetstein,  and  Palcy,  rests  chiefly  on  two 
grounds,  viz.  the  testimony  of  Marcion,  and  the  clc^e 
resemblance  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians, taken  in  connection  with  Coloss.  iv,  16.    With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,. it  is  alleged 
that,  as  Marcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  utter  a 
wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  this 
epistle,  he  probably  had  the  authority  of  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tradition  of  the  church- 
es generally  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  opinion  which  he 
expresses  (Grotius,  Proleg.  ad  Ephes. ;  Mill,  Prof  eg. 
ad  N.  Test.  p.  9,  Oxon.  1707).     But,  without  charging 
Marcion  with  des^nedly  uttering  what  was  false,  we 
may  snppose  that,  like  some  critics  of  recent  times, 
this  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion, in  Col.  iv,  16,  to  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Laodiceans.     Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for 
supposing  that  Marcion  spoke  in  this  instance  on  the 
authority  of  the  Asiatic  churches;  on  the  contrax}', 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  opposite ;  for  not 
only  do  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Eastern  church- 
es on  such  matters,  give  no  hint  of  any  such  tradition 
beui^  entertained  by  them,  but  Tertullian,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  information  respecting  the 
opinion  of  Marcion,  expressly  says  that  in  that  opin- 
ion he  opposed  the  tradition  of  the  orthodox  churches, 
and  imposed  upon  the  epistle  a  false  title,  through 
conceit  of  his  own  superior  diligence  in  exploring  such 
matters  (adv.  Marc,  v,  17).    With  regard  to  the  other 
argument  by  which  this  view  b  advocated,  admitting 
the  fact  of  a  close  resemblance  between  the  epiatle  to 
the  Colossians  and  that  before  us,  and  the  fact  that 
Paul  had,  some  time  before  sending  the  former  epistle, 
written  one  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  which  he  ad- 
vises the  Colossians  to  send  for  and  read,  how  does  it 
follow  fh)m  all  this  that  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  now  under  notice  were  one  and  the  panic  ? 
It  appears  more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant 
epistles  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  had 
the  one  now  bearing  the  inscription  **to  the  Ephe- 
sians" been  really  the  one  addressed  to  the  Laodice- 
ans, the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  much 
importnnce  that  the  churches  of  Colosss  and  Laodicea 
should  interchange  epistles.     Such  being  the  chief  ar- 
guments in  favor' of  this  hypothesis  (for  those  which, 
in  addition.  Wetstein  alleges  from  a  comparison  of  this 
epistle  with  that  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  are  not  deserving  of  notice ;  see  Micha«^ 
lis,  Introd.  iv,  187),  we  may  venture  to  set  it  aude  as 
without  any  adequate  support.     It  may  he  observed, 
also,  that  it  seems  incompatible  with  what  the  apostle 
says.  Col.  iv,  15,  where  he  enjoins  the  Church  at  Co- 
losssB  to  send  his  greetings  to  the  brethren  at  Laodi- 
cea, etc.     No  one  sends  greetings  by  ainoiker  except 
when  it  is  impossible  to  express  them  one's  self.     But 
if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time  as  to  Co- 
losssB,  and  sent  both  letters  by  the  same  bearer,  Tychi- 
cus,  there  was  manifestly  no  occasion  whatever  ftir  bie 
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Nodiiig  his  salotadoiiB  to  the  Utter  of  these  churches 
tfaroQgb  the  medium  of  the  former ;  it  was  obviously 
u  usft  and  much  more  natural,  to  send  his  saluta- 
tioBS  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  in  the  epistle  address- 
ed to  themselTea.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  epis- 
tla  to  the  Laodiceans  had  been  written  some  consider- 
able time  before  that  to  the  Colossians,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  same  with  that  now  under 
notice     See  Laodiceans  (Epistle  to). 

'2,  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  Mras  not  specially  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  church,  but  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  eircalar  letter  for  the  use  of  several  churches,  was 
firU  broached  by  archbishop  Usher  (^AnnaL  Vet,  et  Nov, 
T(tt.  p.  680,  Bremae,  1686).  To  this  opinion  the  great 
majority  of  critics  have  given  their  suffhige ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  received  opinion  of  Biblical 
scbolara  in  the  present  day.  This  may  make  it  ap- 
parently presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it  in  question, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  us  so  ill  supported  by  positive  evi- 
dence, and  exposed  to  so  many  objections,  that  we  can- 
not yield  assent  to  it.  (1.)  In  the  Jhtt  place,  it  is  to  be 
obfenred  that  this  is  a  hypothesis  entirely  of  modem  in- 
vention. Xo  hint  is  furnished  of  any  such  notion 
luving  been  entertained  concerning  the  destination  of 
this  epistle  by  the  early  Church.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Marcion,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  parties 
irere  onanimons  in  assigning  Ephesns  as  the  place  to 
▼hich  this  epistle  was  sent,  and  Morcion's  view  is  as 
much  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  circular 
lettor  as  the  other.  As  respects  the  external  evidence, 
tberefive,  this  hjrpothesis  is  purely  destitute  of  sup- 
port (2.)  It  is  a  hypothesis  suirgested  for  the  purpose 
of  accounting  for  certain  alleged  facts,  some  of  which 
ate,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others  of  which  may 
be  explained  aa  well  without  it  as  with  it  These 
£M:ts  are,  a.  The  alleged  omission  of  the  name  of  any 
piece  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle;  b.  Mar- 
cion's  assertion  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which,  it  is  said,  probably  arose  out  of  his 
having  seen  that  copy  of  this  circular  epistle  which 
bad  been  sent  to  Laodicea ;  e.  The  want  of  any  precise 
allosiona  to  personal  relations  subsisting  between  the 
apostle  and  those  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed ; 
and  d.  The  expressions  of  unacqnaintedness  with  those 
to  whom  he  wrote,  which  occur  in  this  epistle,  e.  g.  ill, 
1-4.  How  these  facta  may  be  reconciled  with  the  sup- 
position that  thb  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
nans  will  be  «>nsidered  afterwards ;  at  present  the 
qoestion  is,  How  do  they  favor  the  hypothesis  that 
^is  was  a  circular  letter  ?  Now,  supposing  them  to 
be  nnqnestionable,  and  admitting  that  they  are  not  ir- 
reconcilable with  this  hypothesis,  it  must  yet  appear 
to  all  that  they  go  very  little  way  towards  affording 
pnmanf  evidence  in  ita  support  It  is  not  one  which 
growB  naturally  out  of  these  facts,  or  is  suggested  by 
tbem ;  it  is  plainly  of  foreign  birth,  and  suggested ybr 
them.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Jirtt  of 
these  alleged  fiu:ta  is  (to  say  the  least)  very  doubtful ; 
that  the  aeeimd  is  made  to  serve  this  hypothesis  only 
by  means  of  another  as  doubtful  as  itself,  and  that, 
were  its  services  admitted,  it  would  prove  too  much, 
fat  it  would  go  to  show  that,  to  the  Laodiceans,  the 
apostle  not  only  sent  a  peculiar  epistle,  mentioned 
CoL  iv,  16,  but  gave  them  a  share  also  in  this  circular 
epi^le  written  some  time  after  their  own ;  and  that 
the  Onrd  axiAfcntrth  are  both  either  partially  or  wholly 
questionable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesis 
M«nds  upon  a  basis  which  is  little  better  than  none. 
(3.)  Had  the  epistle  been  addressed  to  a  particular  cir- 
cle of  churches,  soma  designation  of  these  churches 
^euld  have  been  given,  by  which  it  might  have  l)een 
known  what  churches  they  were  to  which  this  letter 
belonged.  When  it  is  ar^ed  that  this  must  t>e  a  circu- 
Isr  letter,  because  there  is  no  church  specified  to  which 
it  18  addressed,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  desig- 
Bstion  of  a  particnlar  set  of  churches  is  as  necessary  for 
a  dicBlar  epistle  aa  the  detigiuition  of  one  church  is  for 


an  epistle  specially  addressed  to  it.  If  we  mub'  leave 
out  the  words  iv  'E^ia^  in  chap,  i,  1,  what  are  we  to 
put  in  their  place?  for  if  we  take  the  passage  as  it 
stands  without  them,  it  will  follow  that  the  eputle  was 
addressed  to  all  Christians  everywhere,  which  is  more 
than  the  advocates  of  the  h^^pothesis  now  under  notice 
contend  for.  The  supposition  that  the  title  was  left 
blank  is  equally  gratuitous,  unreasonable,  and  unnec- 
essary. (4.)  In  chap,  vi,  21, 22,  Paul  mentions  that  he 
had  sent  to  those  for  whom  this  epistle  was  destined 
Tychicus,  who  should  make  known  to  them  all  things, 
that  they  might  know  his  affairs,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  their  hearts.  From  this  it  appears  that  Tych- 
icus was  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but  that  he 
was  personally  to  visit,  converse  with,  and  comfort 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  this  could  hanlly  have 
been  practicable. 

8.  We  return,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  suspected  words  **at  Ephesns,"  kv  'Efjtkoi^. 
At  first  sight  the  doubts  against  them  seem  plausible ; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  these  (o)  the  preponderating 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the 
universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient 
Church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Epkfsianiy(d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giWng  any  satis- 
factory meaning  to  the  isolated  participle  (roic  oviri,  to 
thorn  that  are — \  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage 
in  the  apostle's  writings,  we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which 
these  words  are  enclosed  in  the  2d  and  later  editions  of 
Tischendorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part 
of  the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  f^ee  from  objection  as  that  which  regards  the 
epistle  as  alto  designed  for  the  benefit  of  churches 
either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on  that  of  Ephe- 
sns. The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ahly 
urged,  are  not  convincing.  >'or  can  an  appeal  to  the 
silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  on  this  further 
destination  be  conceived  to  be  of  much  weight,  as  their 
references  are  to  the  usual  and  tkaiar  designation  of 
the  eputle,  but  do  not  and  are  not  intended  to  affect 
the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destination.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings 
here  omitted  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and 
certainly  commissioned  by  the  apostle  (vi,  22)  to  inform 
the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

III.  Occasion  of  vnHiag  this  Epistle.  —  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  called  out  by  any  special  circum- 
stances, nor  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  pre- 
cautionary teaching  (compare  Schneckenburger,  Bei- 
irdgcj  p.  185  sq.),  whether  against  Oriental  or  Jndaistic 
theosophy,  but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love 
which  the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Colossae,  afforded  him  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  exhortation. 
The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts  that  had  per- 
vaded the  nearly  contemporaneous  epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians, reiterates  many  of  the  same  practical  warn- 
ings and  exhortations,  bears  even  the  tinpe  of  the 
same  diction,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarges  upon  such 
profound  mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels,  displaj's  so 
fully  the  origin  and  detfelopments  of  the  Church  in  Christ, 
its  union,  communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that 
this  majestic  epistie  can  never  be  rightiy  deemed  oth- 
erwise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  conselatorv 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of 
men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing 
its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily  bearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistie  to  that 
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iDTstic  bailding  of  which  Cfarifit  was  the  corner-etonef 
the  apostles  the  foandations,  and  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-Christians portions  of  the  august  superstructure 
(ii,  19-22),  must  have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appro- 
priateness, and  a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

IV.  Contents, — These  easily  admit  of  being  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal  (i-iii),  the 
second  hortatory  and  prcKtical. 

1.  The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus,  and  rapidly  passes  into  a  sub- 
lime ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father,  who  has 
predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  sons,  blessed  and 
redeemed  us  tn  Christ,  and  made  known  to  us  bis  eter- 
nal purpose  of  uniting  all  in  him  (i,  3-14).  This  not 
unnaturally  evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his 
converts  may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  bis  grace,  and  the  magnitude  of 
that  power  which  was  displa}'ed  in  the  resurrection 
and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ — the  head  of  his 
body,  the  Church  (i,  15-23).  Then,  with  a  more  im- 
mediate address  to  his  convertfi,  the  apostle  reminds 
them  how,  dead  as  they  had  been  in  sin,  God  bad 
quickened  them,  rused  them,  and  even  enthroned 
them  with  Christ ;  and  bow  all  was  by  grace,  not  by 
works  (ii,  1-10).  They  were  to  remember,  too,  how 
they  had  once  been  alienated  and  yet  were  now 
brought  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  he  was  their 
Peace,  how  by  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access 
to  the  Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ii,  11-22). 
On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they  must  have 
done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed  the  profound 
mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile  world,  they  were 
not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (iii,  1-18) :  nay,  he  prayed 
to  the  great  Father  of  all  to  give  them  inward  strength, 
to  teach  them  the  love  of  Christ,  and  fill  them  with  the 
fulness  of  God  (iii,  18-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded 
by  a  sublime  doxology  (iii,  20,  21),  which  serves  to 
usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion, 

2.  This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit :,  there  was  but  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  and  one  God  (iv,  1-6).  Each,  too,  had  his  por- 
tion of  grace  fh>m  God  (iv,  7-10),  who  had  appointed 
miniBtering  orders  in  the  Church,  until  all  come  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  grow  up  and  become  united 
with  the  living  Head,  even  Christ  (iv,  11-16).  Sure- 
ly,  then,  they  were  to  walk  no  more  as  darkened,  feel- 
ingless  heathen ;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and 
put  on  the  new  (iv,  17-24).  This,  too,  was  to  be  prac- 
tically evinced  in  their  outward  actions ;  they  were  to 
be  truthful,  honest,  pure,  and  forgiving ;  they  were  to 
walk  in  love  (iv,  25-v,  2).  Fornication,  covetousness, 
and  impurity  were  not  even  to  be  named ;  they  were 
once  in  heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and 
must  reprove  the  deeds  of  the  past  (v,  8-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (v,  lS-21).  Wives  were  to 
l)e  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (v,  28-83);  children  were  to 
honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  bolily  their 
children  (vi,  1-4) ;  servants  and  masters  were  to  per- 
form to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties  (vi,  5  9). 
With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  themselves 
against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor  of  God  (vi, 
10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming  of  Tychicus  (vi, 
21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology  (vi,  28,  24),  this  sub- 
lime epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

V.  Date. — This  epistle  was  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
about* the  same  time  with  that  to  the  ColoBsians,  A.D. 
57.  This  appears  from  the  following  circumstances : 
Timothy  was  not  yet  with  Paul  (i,  1) ;  Paul  was  then 
a  prisoner  (iii,  1 ;  iv,  1),  but  had  been  allowed  to 
preach  (vi,  20 ;  conip.  Acts  xxviii,  80,  81) ;  Tychicus 
(on  his  first  journey)  carried  this  epistle  (vi,  21 ;  comp. 


Colossians  iv,  7,  8).  The  question  of  order  in  time 
between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Coloesians  is 
very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  both  inters 
nal  and  external  considerations  seem  somewhat  in 
favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
iComp.  Neander,  Plantinff,  i,  829  (Bohn),  Schleier- 
macher,  Stud,  und  KriU  for  1832,  p.  500,  and  Wiese- 
ler,  Chronol  p.  450  sq.  See  Colossiass  (Epistlb 
to). 

Vi.  CommentarieSj  etc. — ^The  following  is  a  fhll  list 
of  separate  exeg^tical  helps  on  this  epistle,  the  more 
important  having  an  asterisk  (***)  prefixed :  Yicto- 
rinus,  In  ep.  ad  JEphes.  (in  Mai*8  Script.  Vet.  Ill,  i, 
87) ;  Jerome,  CommeiUarii  (in  0pp.  vU,  537 ;  also  in 
Opp,  Svppoe.  zi,  995) ;  Chrysostom,  Homilia  (in  Opp, 
xi,  1 ;  BiU.  Pair,  ix) ;  Claudius  Tanrinensis,  Expo- 
ritio  (in  MabUlon,  Vet.  Anal.  91);  ^Calvin,  Commen- 
tarii  (in  Opp. ;  also  tr.  into  English,  Lond.  1854, 8vo) ; 
also  Sermont  (tr.  by  Golding,  Lond.  1577,  4to);  Rid- 
ley, Commentaty  (in  Richmond's  Fathergj  ii,  14) ;  Me- 
gandcr,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1584, 8vo) ;  Sarcer,  AdnO' 
tatione$  (Frckf.  1541, 8vo) ;  Mi^or,  EnarraHo  (Wittemb. 
1552,  8vo) ;  Nailant,  Enarrationet  (Yen.  1554 ;  Lond. 
1570, 8vo) ;  Weller,  CommefOarim  (Norimb.  1559, 8vo) ; 
Vellerus,  Enarrationet  (Norimb.  1559,  6vo);  Bucer, 
Prctlectiones  (Basil.  1562,  foL) ;  Musculus,  Comwtentarn 
(Basil.  1569,  fol.) ;  Heminge,  Commentary  (Lond.  1581, 
4to) ;  Binemann,  Expoeitio  (Lond.  1581,  4to) ;  Anon., 
EipositUm  (Lond.  1581,  4to);  Stewart,  Co¥nmentariiu 
(Ingolst.  1593,  4to) ;  RoUock,  Commentaritu  (Edinb. 
1500,  4to;  Gen.  1593,  8vo) ;  Zanchius,  Comm«nlana 
(Newstad.  1594,  fol.);  Weinrich,  ExpUcatio  (Lips. 
1613,  4to) ;  Battus,  CommentarU  (Rost.  1620,  4to) ;  De 
Quiros,  Commentaritu  (Hisp.  1622,  fol. ;  LugdL  1628) 
4to) ;  Meeleuhrer,  Commentarius  (Norimb.  1628,  4to) ; 
Ebnneken,  ExpUcatio  (4to,  Marp.  1631;  Lips.,  1718; 
Jen.  1781);  Tamovins,  Commentaritu  (Rost  1636, 4tn); 
Cocceius,  Commentariut  (in  Opp.  v);  Althofer,  Ani- 
madwrsionea  (Alt.  1641,  4to);  Crocius,  CommtntaritU 
(Cassel,  1642,  8vo) ;  Bayne,  Commentary  (Lond.  1613, 
fol.);  Wandalin,  Paraphrane  (Slesw.  1650,  8vo)s 
Boyd,  'Pnelectiones  (fol.,  London,  1652;  Gen.  1600); 
Anon.,  Annotationes  (8vo,  Cambr.  1653;  Amst.  1703; 
also  in  the  Critici  Saeri) ;  Ferguson,  Exposition  (Edinb. 
1659,  8vo) ;  Crell,  Comme$ttaruu  (in  Opp.  i,  4);  Lagus, 
Commentatio  (Gryph.  1664, 4to) ;  Schmidt,  Ponqalmms 
(Arg.  1684,  1699,  4to) ;  Du  Bosc,  Sermons  (Fr.,  Rot- 
terd.  1699,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Exposition  (Strasb. 
1699, 4to) ;  Spener,  Erklar.  (Hal.  1706, 1730,  4  to) ;  Ger- 
baden,  Geopent  Door  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1707, 4to) ;  PfeflSnger, 
Disseriationes  (Arg.  1711,  8vo);  also,  De  visitatione 
PauH  ap.  Ephesios  (Arg.  1721,  4to);  Roll,  CommentO' 
rius  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1715,  1731,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Haasevoet, 
Verklaar.  (L.  B.  1718, 4to) ;  ^Dinant, Cbmmm^rn  (Rot- 
terd.  1721,  4to ;  also  in  Low  Dutch,  ib.,  1711,  1722, 
2  vols.  4to);  Van  Til,  Commentaritu  (Amsterd.  1726, 
4to);  Fend,  Erlaut.  (a.  1.  1727,  4to);  Ziegler,  ISnleit. 
(in  Henke*s  Magaz.  iv,  225) ;  Crusius,  De  ^atu  Ephe- 
sinortm  (Hafn.  1733, 4to) ;  Gude,  Erlevt,  (Laub.  1735, 
8vo);  alsQ)  De  eed.  Eph.  statu  (Lips.  1732,  8vo);  Ro- 
yaards,  Verklaar,  (Amst  1735,  3  vols.  4to) ;  Van  Al- 
phen.  Specimen  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to);  Hnth,  Ep,  ex 
Laod.  in  encycl.  ad  Eph.  (Erlang.  1761,  4to) ;  Jnsti, 
Br.  a.  Laod.  d.  Br.  an  d.  Eph,  (in  his  Verm.  AbhtrndL 
p.  81);  Pezold,  De  sublimitate  in  ep.  ad  Eph.  (Lips. 
1771,  4to);  Moldenhauer,  Uehers.  (Hamb.  1778,  8vo); 
Chandler,  Paraphrase  (London,  1777,  4to) ;  SchUtze, 
CommentarU  (8vo,  Lips.  1778, 1785);  Cramer,  AusUy. 
(Hamb.  1782,  4to);  Esmarch,  Uebers.  (Alton.  1785^ 
8vo);  Kranse,  Awmerh.  (Frkf.  1789,  8vn);  Brinkman, 
Uehers.  (Hamb.  1793,  8vo);  MUller,  ErkUbr.  (Hdlb. 
1798,  4to);  Moms,  Acroases  (Lips.  1795,  8vo);  H&d- 
lein,  De  leetorib.  ep.  ad  Ep.  (Erl.  1797,  4to) ;  Popp» 
Erklar.  (Rof>t.  1799, 4to') ;  Van  Bemmlen,  Epp.  ad  j^L 
et  Col.  coUata  (L.  B.  1803,  8vo);  Schneckenburger, 
Aphorismen  d.  Br,  a.  d,  Eph.  (in  his  EinL  ins  N".  T. 
No.  13);  Yon  Flatt   Varies,  (fttb.  1828,  8vo);  HoU' 
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lama,  BrOgr.  (Hknor.  18SS,  S*o)-,  Simeon,  JIlutlTa- ' 

Hm  (Loud.  1B33,  Ho)  i  •Meier,  Cowmntar  (B«rl.  1834, 
«ro);  'Hirleu,  Commtnlar  (8vo,  Erl.  1804:  StaUg. 
185«)i  •Bilckert,  frUsr.  (LpE.  1834.  8vo)t  MsUhiu, 
BfTirb.  (Uriefiv.  1834,  Svo)  ;  Lfihlein,  Symt  inter- 
pm  (Erl.  1H35,  Sva) ;  Fiisuvant,  Auitg.  (Ikiel,  ISSS, 
ten) !  LOnemuiTi,  Z)a  ^.  ud  Eph.  aulhauia  (Gott.  1M2, 
»n)i  'De  Watte,  /foiHa.  (Lpi.  1848,  8vo,  toI.  li); 
•Sliir,  iaOrgiimg  (Berl.  1848-9,  2  td1>.  in  S  p&rti,  8vo; 
.btid)!Bd.l8S9,  «vo);  Peraeval,  t*!'""/ (Loud.  1846, 
linHi);  U'Gbie,  Leetura  (DubUn^  1»46,  ^  tdIb.  8vo)j 
■Bmniginen-Crutiiiu,  ComnBUar  (Jemt,  1847,  Hvo)) 
•Uf  Id,  C<nDM«/ar  (GotL  1853,  pt.  li] ;  •Eadie.  Cim- 
aniarj  {G]Mg.  1854,  8to);  Biaping,  £rJJar,  (MUngt. 
l^,8ro);  K&hler,iVccJ^n(Kid,]0&5,Bvu);  llodga, 
CiHiu/«:y  (N.  r.  18M,  8vo) ;  •Turner,  CommaUars 
(N.Y.  18A«,  8vo)i  •Ellicott,  CarwtaUary  (8vo,  Lond. 
liaS,  1859. 1864 ;  Andov.  1860) ;  ^'euUnd,  A'lw  Calata 
(Lend.  1S61,  8vo)-,  Clergymen  (4),  Kermm  (Lond, 
1861,  8to);  PridhiD],  f/da  (Und.  1862,  l-2nii>)  ;  La- 
tbvp,  Ditamne*  (Fhila.  1864,  8ra) ;  Bleak,  t'DrJawi- 
fW  (BctL  1865.  Sva).      Ssa  EfistlO. 

I^'eatu  ('E^woci  accocding  to  one  legend  from 
tfHn{,  tbe  pemttnaa  given  by  Hercules  to  the  Ama- 
uu  10  settle  here),  BQ  iliunrioua  city  (Athen.  Tiii, 
m)  in  the  district  of  Ionia  (iro^tr  'Iiui'i'oc  Jri^M- 
«Titr^.  Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.),  OD  the  weatem  coaet  of  the 
^cninuli  commonly  called  Asia  Minor — not  that  thia 
gHgnptiical  term  VM  known  in  the  flrst  century. 
Tbe  Aau  of  the  N.  T.  wag  aini  ply  tbe  Roman  province 
Khjch  eml^BCed  the  weetcm  part  of  tbe  peuinsnlL 
Ofthii  province  EpiiaauB  wa>  Ibe  capitaL     See  Asia 

1.  Uitlorj.—li  vaa  one  of  tbe  twelve  Ionian  cities 
is  Alii  Ulnar  in  tbe  Dij'thic  time*  (Herod,  i,  142),  and 
did  lo  have  been  founded  by  the  Amaioui,  but  In  latu< 
timei  inhafaited  by  the  Cariani  and  Lelegea  (Stnbo, 
lir,  6td),  and  taken  possessian  of  by  the  lonians  un- 
der Androclae,  the  aon  ofCodma  (Cramer,  Aiia  Mi- 
■v,  1,863).  Besides  the  name  by  which  it  is  beat 
known,  it  bore  socceasively  those  of  ^irmnrnu,  Trarhea, 
Ort)gia,  ud  PIdea.  Being  founded  by  Androclnl, 
tbe  b^timate  son  ofCodnif,  it  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
svtr  tbe  other  members  of  tbe  Ionian  conftderacy,  and 
wu  denominated  the  royal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climate 
u4  onntry  which  tbe  colonists  from  Attica  lud  se- 
Isrted  at  tbeir  future  abode  surpassed,  according  to 
HfTDdotDi  (i,  142),  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility ; 
inii,  had  the  martial  spirit  of  the  loniana  correspoDded 
to  tbeir  natural  advantages,  they  might  have  grown 
IdId  a  powerful  independent  nation.  The  softness, 
bowever.  of  tbe  climate,  and  the  ease  with  wbicb  the 
nKeUBIJs  of  life  could  be  procured,  transformed  tbe 
birdy  inhabitants  of  tbe  rugged  Attica  into  an  indo- 
lent ind  volnptuoDs  race  ;  hence  they  fell  fuccessive- 
Ir  under  the  power  of  the  Lydians  (B.C.  fi60) 
Pmlani  (B.C.  MT);  and,  though  the  revolt 
tiani  and  Aristagons  attains!  the  Persian  po< 
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Snlla,  who  merely  iDfllcted  heavy  finea  npoo  the  Itw 
habitants.  Thenceforward  tbe  city  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  While,  aboot  the  epocb  of  the  lntn>> 
duction  of  Christianity,  tiie  other  cides  of  Asia  Uinor 
declined,  Epbesna  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  Its 
prosperity  In  part  to  the  favor  of  its  govemota,  for 
L3rsimacbus  named  the  city  Areinoi  in  honor  of  his 
second  wife,  and  AtUlus  Philadelpbus  furnished  it 
with  splendid  wharves  and  docka ;  in  part  to  the  favor- 
able position  of  the  place,  which  natoially  made  it  the 
emporium  of  Asia  on  this  aide  the  Taurus  (Strabo, 
liv,  641,  eOit).  Cnder  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the 
capital  not  unly  of  Ionia,  bat  of  the  entire  province 
of  Asia,  and  bore  the  honorable  title  o/  the  JirH  aid 
greaUitiiiartipolito/Alia  (Botkii.Corp. Irurripl.  Grwe. 
J»»-2992).  Tbe  bishop  of  Epbesua  in  later  times 
was  the  president  of  the  Aeiitic  dioceses,  with  tbe 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch  (Evagr.  Hiil.  Bc- 
ria.  iii,  6).  Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  lltb  century 
Epbesna  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Smyrna;  and, 
after  a  brief  occupation  by  tbe  Greeks,  it  sntrendered 
in  1308  to  sultan  Saysan,  who,  to  prevent  future  in- 
surrections, removed  most  of  tbe  inbabitanlB  to  TyA- 
■Dm,  where  they  were  massacred. 
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is  ivor  of  tbe  latter  (Herod,  vi,  7-22).  The  defe 
ef  the  Peniana  by  tbe  Greeka  gaTe  a  temporary  lib- 
eny  lo  the  Ionian  cities :  but  tbe  battle  of  Hycalt 
tisiitferTsd  the  virtual  dominion  of  the  country  to 
Atbnt.  During  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  they  paid 
Iriliale  indifTerently  to  either  perty,  and  the  treaty  of 
Antilddas  (B.C.  387)  once  more  restored  them  to  their 
olil  miners  the  Persians.  They  beheld  with  indiffer- 
net  tbe  etploits  of  Alexander  and  the  disputes  of  hia 
caiMuiB,  and  resigned  themselves  without  a  struggle 

the  lorainions  of  Lvsimachns;  but,  after  the  defeat 
e(  Antucbns  (B.C.  190),  it  was  given  hy  tbe  Romans 
tolbe  kings  of  Pergnmum.  In  the  year  B.C.  129  the 
Kemaaa  formed  tbeir  province  of  Asia.  The  fickle 
Epbtsiina  took  part  with  Hltbridatea  against  tbe  Ro- 
nuus,  and  massacred  the  garrison;  they  had  reason 
■ol«pHetnltnctbe  unusual  clemency  of  L. Cornelius 
III.— q 


3.  BMieal  Xolieet. —  That  Jews  were  eitablisbcd 
there  in  mnaiderable  numbers  is  known  IVom  Joeephn* 
(_AiU,  xlv,  10, 11),  and  might  be  inferred  from  iu  mw- 
cantile  eminence;  butitia  also  evident  from  Acts  11,9; 
vi,  9.  In  harmony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a 
place  of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explic- 
itly mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts 
XTul,  25 :  nil,  S).  The  case  of  Apollos  (iviii,  24)  is 
an  e zero plili cation  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  lirst  seeds  of  Chris- 
tian truth  were  poeaibly  sown  at  Ephesus  immediately 
after  the  great  Pentecost  (Acta  ii).  Whatever  pre- 
vious plans  Paul  may  have  entertained  (xvi,  6),  hia 
first  visit  was  on  hia  retain  from  the  second  mission- 
ary circuit  (iviii,  19-21),  and  bis  stay  on  th«t  occa- 
sion was  very  sbort ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he 
found  any  Christians  at  Epiiesos,  bnt  he  left  there 
Aqaila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv,  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In 
Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix,  8, 10; 
XX,  31),  which  formed  tbe  most  important  passage  of 
bis  third  circuit,  and  daring  which  he  labored,  flnt  in 
Ihe  synagogue  (xix,  8),  and  then  in  the  school  of  Ty. 
rannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  bonaee  (xx,  SO), 
I  and  during  which  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of  tbe  chief  evangel- 
iiatioa  of  this  shore  of  tbe£gean.  The  direct  narra- 
tive In  Acts  xix  receives  but  little  elucidation  tram 
the  Epistle  to  tbe  Ephesians,  wbich  was  written  after 
several  years  from  Rome ;  but  it  ia  supplemented  in 
Bome  important  particulars  (especially  aa  regards  tbe 
apostle's  personal  habits  of  self-denial,  ix,  84)  by  the 
address  at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organized  under 
its  preshytera.  On  leaving  the  city,  the  apostle  left 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  Church  there  (I  Tim,  i.  8), 

sideralile  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  second  epistle 
adflressed  lo  him.     See   TiMnTiiT.      Among  Paul's 
1,  two,  Tropbiraua  and  Tycbjcus,  wen 
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Battvefl  of  AbU  (xx,  4),  and  the  Utter  probabl3r  (2 
Tim.  iv,  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi,  29),  na- 
tives of  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connection  we  ought 
to  mention  Onesiphonis  (2  Tim.  i,  16-18)  and  hb 
household  (iv,  19).  On  the  other  liand  must  be  no- 
ticed certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the 
apostle,  the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix, 
14),  HymensBus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  20 ;  2  Tim. 
iv,  14),  and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i,  15). 
See  Paul.  Epbesas  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  apostle  John,  not  only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i, 
11 ;  ii,  1)  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as 
given  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  28,  etc.).  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  prevailed  extensively  in  an- 
cient times,  John  spent  many  years  in  Ephesus,  where 
he  employed  himself  most  diligently  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  old  age,  and 
was  buried.  See  John  (the  Apostle).  Possibly 
his  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  written  here.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  liltewise 
bnried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy.  Some  make  John 
bishop  of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while  others  as- 
cribe that  honor  to  Timothy.  In  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion (ii,  1)  a  favorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Chris- 
tian  churches  at  Ephesus.  Ignatius  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Church  of  this  place  (ry  iKicKriai^ 

31  a^(Ofiacapf(Tr^,  ry  ovay  iv  'E<pta^  rfjg  'A<riac, 
efele,  Pat,  Apostoi  p.  154),  which  held  a  conspicuous 
position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of  this  part  of 
Asia. 

8.  Location. — Ephesus  lay  on  the  iEgean  coast,  near- 
ly opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  820  stadia  from  Smyr- 
na (Strabo,  xiv,  632).  The  ancient  town  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  northern  slope  of  Coressus 
(Herod,  i,  26),  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  inhabitants 
advanced  farther  into  the  plain,  and  thus  a  new  town 


sprang  np  aronnd  the  temple  (Strabo,  xiv,  640).  AD 
the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well  situated  for 
the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity  (Herod,  i,  142), 
and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus.  With  a  fertile  neii^b- 
borhood  (Strabo,  xiv,  687)  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  re- 
gions of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strabo,  xiv,  950) ;  its 
harbor  (named  Panormos),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  was  elaborately  constructed,  though  alluvial  mat- 
ter caused  serious  hinderances  both  in  the  time  of  At- 
tains and  in  Paul's  own  time  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi,  23). 
The  apostle's  life  alone  fumbhes  illustrations  of  ita 
mercantile  relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedo- 
nia on  the  N.,  and  Syria  on  the  £.  At  the  close  of 
his  second  missionary  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii,  19),  when  on  his  way 
to  Syria  (Acts  xviii,  21,22):  some  think  that  he  once 
made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the  iEgsean,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  at  a  later  period.  See  Corintiiiaxs, 
First  Ep.  to.  On  the  third  missionary  circuit,  be- 
sides the  notice  of  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Mace- 
donia (xix,  21 ;  XX,  1),  we  have  the  coast  voyage  on 
the  return  to  Syria  given  in  detail  (xx,  xxi),  and  the 
geographical  relations  of  this  city  with  the  islands 
and  neighboring  parts  of  the  coast  minutely  indicated 
(xx,  15-17).  To  these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim. 
i,  8 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  12, 20 ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  con- 
fidently whether  the  Journeys  implied  there  were  by 
land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix,  27 ;  xx,  1. 
As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions 
of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently  broufzht 
before  us  in  the  apostle's  travels.  The  *'  upper  coasts" 
(tA  dvtoTipiKa  fuprj^  Acts  xix,  1),  through  which  he 
passed  when  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  dty, 
were  the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  district  that  un  a  previous 
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Plan  of  F^phesas  and  it«  Environs. 

1.  GroT«  of  IMiuta;  f.  T«mple  of  DUnft;  S.  Moaatncot  of  Androcltu;  4.  C!tT  Port;  5.  Great  GjrmiiMliun ;  6.  Agora  elTilht  7.  Aftora  Tcnalfa;  S.  Tb«- 
•tit);  9.  Stadium;  10.  Odeoo;  11.  Ca«Ue  of  Adrian;  IS.  Moa^iM  of  Aiaaalok}  13.  Arcb«d  aqoadDcl  acrow  lb*  valley )  14.  ToiUMUad  aqoBdacd  1^ 
QnanlM* 
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occuiMi  (Acta  xvi,  6)  ha  fanned  tfai  nnmcceuful  pro]- 
«t  ofpiBcbing  Uie  Gocptl  In  the  diitrict  of  Aaia. 
Twv  gnU  rcwda  at  leut,  In  the  Rnmnn  timea,  led  eut- 
md  (rmd  Epbeaaa ;  one  tbrongh  the  pauea  of  Tmo- 
lu  la  Sudi*  (Rer.  iii,  1),  iiid  theocc  to  GiJatia  tad 
Itw  N.E..  tbe  other  KDnd  the  extremlt)'  of  Pactyu  to 
Hignoia,  and  ao  op  the  vallef  of  the  Haander  to  leo- 
Dinn,  vhence  the  eommaniotioD  wai  diiecl  to  the 
Enphnlei  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  Then  aaeni 
ID  tnie  been  Sardlaa  and  Magnoaian  t^tes  on  the  E. 
wk  of  Ephnna  corretponding  to  thaae  roads  rtapect- 
inlr.  Th«n  vers  *lao  coast-roadi  leading  north- 
nMi  tc  SniTma,  and  toDlhwaid*  to  Miletue.  By 
Ibe  Utltr  of  tbeie  it  ii  probable  that  the  Ephnlan  eld- 
tn  tnTclled  HbeD  aQinmoned  to  meet  Paul  at  the  lat- 
ter atj  (Acta  XX,  IT,  IS).  Part  of  the  pBTemeat  of 
the  Sardian  road  haa  been  noticed  by  traveller!  under 
tbe  dlA  of  Galleaua.     (See  Leake'a  .4<ii(  JfHur, 

Among  the  more  marked  phyaical  featarBB  of  the 
peainnla  are  the  two  large  riven,  Hermna  and  Mi 

dtr,  vhich  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the  Interior  weat- 
■ard  to  die  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Rer.  ii,  S)  belni; 
Htr  Uie  month  of  one,  and  Uiletua  (Acta  xx,  17}  of 
IIk  othet.  Between  the  valleya  drained  by  theae  two 
rinn  ii  the  ahortcr  stream  and  amaller  baain  of  the 
Cirster,  called  by  the  Tarks  Kutschnk-MendEi  . 
Ibe  Utile  Hicander.  Ita  upper  level  (often  called  the 
CiTnrun  meadows)  waa  cloaed  to  the  weatward  by 
ibc  gorge  between  Galleana  and  Pactyaa,  the  latter  of 
ibew  mountains  belag  a  prolongation  of  tbe  range  of 
VoH^,  which  bonndi  the  valley  of  tbe  Mnander  on 
tin  Dotlh,  the  former  more  remotely  connected  with 
Uh  nngt  of  Tmolua,  which  bounda  the  ralley  of  the 
Hemu  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards 
the  xa  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  Bat 
IBetod.  ii,  lOX  with  hilli  tiling  abruptly  from  it.  The 
pliie  ii  DOW  about  5  milea  in  breadth,  hut  formerly  it 
miut  have  been  rnialler,  and  some  of  tbe  billa  were 
son  probably  islands.  Here  F.pbesuo  stood,  partly 
tbe  level  ground  and  partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  tbe  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  Iba  city 
■la  beilt,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and  Co- 
nmu,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and  being.  In 
bet,  aliDort  a  contiiiuatiDn  of  Pactyaa,  the  brmer  be- 
ing ia  front  of  Coressus  and  Dear  it,  though  separated 
br  I  deep  and  defiDile  valley.  Further  to  the  N  ~ 
■lutlwr  conspicuma  eminence.  It  seenu  to  be  the 
bill  DKutionMl  by  Pnicopius  (_De  ^Edi/.  v.  i)  at  o) 
vhieh  a  chorch  dedicated  to  the  apostle  John  waa 
Inilt ;  and  ita  present  name  Ai/ntalak  ia  abanrdly 
tbwi);ht  to  have  reference  to  him,  and  to  be  a  corrui>- 
liw  of  his  tiaditionary  title  6  uyioc  BioXoyo^.  (See 
g«w«lly  Cellarii  Kotit.  ii,  80.) 

t  CoreriHaeB/.— It  ia  well  known  that  Asia  waa 
piTKimsnlar  province;  and  in  harmony  with  thia  (act 
»e  find  proconsula  (dfOuirarDi,  A.  V,  "deputies")  Bpe- 
«>ll.r  meutioned  (AcU  xix,  38).     Nor  ia  It  nece 
to  iniiuire  here  whether  the  plural  In  thii  paaaage  is 
gBWic,  or  whether  tbe  governors  of  other  provinces 
*en  fnsent  in  Ephesas  at  tbe  time.     Again,  we  learn 
fna  Pliny  (v,  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  asaize-town 
(/°nH  nr  aamfKtui)  ;  and  in  the  I4.-T.  narrative  . 
"il,  38)  we  find  the  courtJays  alluded  to  as  act 
Wag  held  (li^OjMioi  oyovrm,  A.V.  "the  law  Is  open'") 
ianpf  the  uproar  ;  thoagb  perhaps  it  ia  not  absolutely 
necfiary  to  eive  the  expression  (his  exact  referenc 
III  time  (nee  Wordsworth  in  loc.).     Ephesui  itself 
a  "fne  dly,"  and  had  Its  own  aaaemlilies  and  Ita  r 
magittrate*.    The  fcnate  (ytpovaia,  or  (JoiAij)  is  men- 
timwd  not  onlv  by  Strabo,but  by  Joaephus  (Aal, 
l'>,»:  ivi,  6, 1  and  7);  and  Lake,  in  the  nan 
bejort  ua,  spealts  of  the  c^/ioc  C^'er.  BD.  SS,  A.V. 
ff^")  and  of  ita  customary  assemblies  (^tvynp 
i^ini^ver,  89,  A.V.  "a  lawful  assembly"),     that 
the  tiimultuary  meeting  which  wss  gathered  0 
ocouoa  Id  qoectioD  ahould  lake  place  in  tbe  theatre 
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(ver,  39,  81)  waa  nothing  exlraordinaiy.  It  was  at  a 
meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Casarea  that  Agrippa  1  re- 
vived hia  death-alToke  (Acta  lii,  !3).  and  in  Greeh 
ritlea  this  was  often  the  place  for  large  asaembliea 
Tacitus,  Bi4l.  ii,  80 ;  Val.  Max.  ii,  2).  We  even  find 
conapicuous  mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  import 
tant  manicipal  officers  of  Ephesut,  the  "town-clerk" 
(q.  V.)  (ypofiiiarivi),  or  keeper  of  the  recorda,  whom 
WB  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility.  It  is  remarkable 
how  all  these  political  and  religious  cbarscteristica  of 
Ephesus,  which  appear  in  the  aucred  narrative,  are  il* 
luitrated  lij  inscriptions  and  coins.  An  Spxiiov,  or 
state-paper  office,  la  mentioned  on  an  Inscription  in 
Chishull.  The  ypa/i/iari«C  frequently  appears  ;  ao 
also  the  'Amofixai  and  AvOiraroi.  Sometimes  theae 
worda  are  combined  in  tbe  same  Inscription;  see,  fur 
inaUuce,  BOckh,  Corp.  Iiaer.  2999,  2994,  2996.  Tha 
later  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  in  vaiiDus  aspects.  The  word  vtiujcopoc 
(warden,  A.V.  " worabipper")  ia  of  frequent  oecnr- 
rence.  That  which  Is  given  last  lielow  has  also  the 
word  dvflirwaroc  (proconsul,  A.V.  "deputy")!  it  ex-' 
hibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as  it  does 
the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  have  been  struck 
about  the  time  of  Paul'a  eUy  in  Epbeeus.  The  ono 
immediatety  preceding  It  tieara  the  name  (Cusjniua) 
of  the  ac^g  ypa/i;ianui;("t4iwD-clerk")Bt  the  tima. 
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6.  The  .^ainrcir.  — Public  games 
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ot  H>7  mi  ucred  to  bcr.  Tbc  uproar  mentioned 
the  AcU  very  |)robably  took  place  at  thii  aeuon.  Paul 
VBS  certainly  at  Ephema  aliout  that  time  of  the  year 
(I  Cor.  ivi,  8),  and  Demetrius  niiRht  well  be  pecnllar 
ly  sensitive  if  he  round  his  trade  failing  at  the  time  ol 
greatest  conconrie.  Hoirever  thia  may  be,  the  Asv 
archs  ('Aoiiipxai,  A.  V.  "chiefe  of  Asia")  were  pres- 
ent (Acts  xiii,  81).  These  were  oSceri  appoiated, 
after  the  mariaer  of  the  sdilea  at  Rome^  to  preside 
orer  the  games  which  were  held  in  diflbrent  part*  of 
the  prorinea  of  Asia,  Juit  as  other  provinces  had  their 
a<JalanAi,  Lyeiarchi,  etc  Various  cities  would  re- 
quire the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In  the 
account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
i*iit.  Apail.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is  played  by  the 
Asiarcb  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkahle  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence which  Paul  bad  gained  at  Epheaue  that  the  asi- 
archs  took  hia  side  in  the  disturbance.  See  Dr.  Words- 
worth's note  on  Acts  six,  31.     Comp.  Abiarch. 

6.  Religion. — Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor 
of  Epheaus  was  the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis, 
the  totelary  divinity  of  the  ci^.     She  was  worsbipped 


inine  strength,  ease,  and  grace,  and  whose  delimits 
were  la  the  punuils  of  the  chase.     See  Diama. 

Around  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Catlimachas  (Aynn.  in  Dim.  248),  h 
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divinity  which 
Arcadian  Artemir,  the  tai 
Ephesian  Artemii.  (See  Dougtiei  .inaUU.  ii,  SI ; 
MUnter,  Relig.  d.  Karihag.  p.  S3.)  Her  worehlp  in  this 
instance  was  saki  to  have  originated  in  an  image  that 
fell  from  heaven  (fiusir^c,  Acts  ji\x,3!i;  comp.  Clem. 
Alex.  Prolrtpl,  p.  14;  Wetntcin  In  loc.),  and  believed 
to  have  been  an  o'lject  of  reverence  from  the  earliest 
times  (Pliny,  xri,  79).  The  material  of  which  It  was 
composed  is  disputed,  whether  ebony,  cedar,  or  other- 
wise (see  Spanheim,  ad  CuUlm.  D'aa.  ver.  239).  She 
was  represented  as  many-breasted  (n-aXi'/Jasroc,  "tai- 
(imanuu,  see  Gronovii  Thaaur.  vli ;  Zom,  BMiolk, 
Aniiq.  i,  439  sq.j  Creuser,  Sgtabol.  i1,  176  sq.),  al- 
though diObrent  explanations  are  given  of  her  flgure 
In  this  respect.  The  following  ia  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Falkener  {Epiieivi,  p.  290,  291)  of  an  antique 
slatae  of  the  Ephceian  Diana  now  In  the  Naples  Hu- 
soum:  "The  circle  round  her 
head  denotes  Ihe  nimbus  of 
sr  glory;  the  grifHm 


B.C.  500)  on  ii 

of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  graand.     The  earlier 

temple,  which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war, 

Gnat  was  boru  (B.C.  355),  by  an  obscure  person  nf 
tbe  name  of  Eratostratns,  who  thus  sought  to  trsnsinit 
his  name  to  posterity  (Strabo,  xiv,  &10i  Plutarch, 
AUx.S;  Solln,4B;  Ciceio,  At  JVol.  i'eor.  ii,  27) ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  that  Uie  goddess 
should  permit  a  place  which  redounded  ao  much  to 
her  honor  to  be  thus  recklessly  destroyed,  it  was  givfn 
out  that  Diuna  was  so  engoged  with  01}  mpias  in  aid- 
ing to  bring  Alexander  into  the  world  that  she  had 
no  time  nor  thought  for  any  other  cdneem.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  rebuild  Iho 
templp,  provided  ha  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  the  front,  which  the  Epbesians  refused.  AMed, 
however,  liy  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ■urcecded 
In  erecting  a  still  more  magniUcent  temple,  which  the 
ancients  have  lavishly  praised  and  placed  among  tha 
seven  wanders  of  the  world.  It  look  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  complete,  Pliny  {Bin.  Nat.  XXJti. 
21),  who  hat  given  a  description  of  It,  says  it  was  43i 
feet  in  length,  220  broad,and  supported  by  127  calnmnis 
each  of  which  liad  bean  contributed  by  some  prince, 
feet  high;  36  of  them  were  richly  carved. 
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Caking,  and,  being  ready  to  lay  violent  hands  < 
self  In  conseqnenca  of  hie  difficulties,  was  resttainM 
by  the  command  of  the  goddess,  who  appeared  to  him 
during  tbe  night,  assuring  him  that  she  herself  had 
accompllahed  that  which  bad  brought  him  to  dcpair. 
The  altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  The  famous 
BcnIptDr  Scopaa  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one 


I.  Her  necklace 
ipoted  of  acorns,  the 
'al  food  of  man.  Lions 
I   her  arms  to  denote 


red  with  various 


reus,  sphinxes,  and  griffins, 
to  show  she  b  Iho  source  of 
natuie,  the  mother  of  all 
things.  Her  head,  hands, 
and  feet  are  of  bronae,  while 
the  rest  of  tbe  sk:tue  is  of  al- 

varying  light  nnd  shade  nf  I 
tbe  moon's  Agura.  .  .  .  Like 
Rhea,  she  was  crowned  with 
"DIaoaof  ihe  I  pVnlnns.'  turrets,  to  denote  her  domin- 
ion over  terreatrial  objects." 
!t  will  be  seen,  from  the  figure  given,  that  this  last 
diSbred  materially  from  the  Diana,  rhtet  of  Apollo, 
whose  attributes  are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up 
robe,  and  the  bound ;  whose  person  is  a  model  of  fem- 


Plan  cf  tao  Temple  of  Ulana  at  Ephefas. 
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vted  i  splendid  pictare  of  Alexander  the  Great.    The 
rights  of  sanctuary,  to  the  extent  of  a  ttadium  in  all 
directions  Toond  the  temple,  were  also  conceded,  which, 
in  CQOisequence  of  abase,  the  emperor  Tiberius  abolish- 
ed.   The  temple  was  built  of  cedar,  cypress,  white 
marble,  and  even  gold,  with  which  it  glittered  (Spanh. 
Ohmrat.  tn  Hymn,  in  Dion,  S53).     Costly  and  mag* 
nificent  offerings  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  the 
goddess  and  treasured  in  the  temple,  such  as  paintings, 
ftatuen,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  almost  exceeded  com- 
putation.   The  fame  of  the  temple,  of  the  goddess,  and 
of  the  city  itself,  was  spread  not  only  through  Asia,  but 
the  world,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  and  diffused 
the  more  readily  because  sacred  games  were  practised 
there,  which  called  competitors  and  spectators  from  ev- 
ery wuntry.    In  style,  too,  this  famous  structure  con- 
jititated  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv,  1),  since  it 
wss  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was  perfect- 
ed.   The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was  a  prov- 
erb thnmghottt  the  civilized  world  (Philo  Byz.  Sped. 
Mmd,  7).     All  these  circumstances  give  increased 
force  to  the  architectnral  allegory  in  the  great  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii,  9-17),  to  the 
pasfsages  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Ephes.  ii,  19-22 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  15;  vi,  19;  2  Tim.  ii,  19,  20),  and  to  the  words 
spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx, 
32\    The  temple  was  frequently  used  for  the  safe 
custody  of  treasure.     Of  more  questionable  character 
was  tile  privilege  which,  in  common  with  some  other 
Greek  temples,  it  enjoyed  of  an  asylum,  within  the 
limits  of  which  criminals  were  safe  from  arrest  (Stra- 
bo,  xiv,  &41 ;  Plutarch,  De  are  al,  c.  3 ;  ApoUon.  Eph. 
tpin.  65).     By  Alexander  this  asylam  was  extended 
to  a  ^dium,  and  by  Mithridates  somewhat  further; 
Mark  Antony  nearly  doubled  the  distance;  but  the 
abases  hence  arising  became  so  mischievous,  that  Au- 
gustas was  compelled  to  abolish  the  privilege,  or  at 
least  restrict  it  to  its  ancient  boundary.     Among  his 
other  enormities,  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.     It  continued 
to  conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect  till  it  was 
linallv  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gallienns. 
(See  Hirt,  Der  Tempel  der  Diana  tu  Ephuuty  Berlin, 
ld09.) 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at  Ephe- 
sas  in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  2d-41)  iire  mention- 
ed in  the  articles  Diana  and  Paul  ;  but  the  following 
details  must  be  added.  In  consequence  of  this  devo- 
tion, the  city  of  Ephesus  was  called  vhukooo^  (ver.  35) 
or ''  warden'*  of  Diana  (see  Van  Dale,  Disiert.  p.  3(19 ; 
Wolf  and  Kninol,  in  loc.).  This  was  a  recognised  ti- 
tle applied  in  sach  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,.  the  term 
is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neoeorate  was,  in  fact,  as  the  **  town-clerk*'  said, 
proTerbal.  Another  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of 
Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was  that  a  large  manu- 
fectory  grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines  (yaoi,  ver. 
^  the  a^pi'fiara  of  Dionys.  Halicam.  ii,  2,  and  oth- 
er writers),  which  strangers  purchased,  and  devotees 
carried  with  them  on  journeys  or  set  up  in  their 
houses.  Of  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, perhaps  Alexander  the  **  coppersmith"  (o  ^aX- 
tii'C,  2  Tim.  iv,  14)  was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius 
the  "silversmith"  (Apyvpowoioc  in  the  Acts)  is  ex- 
plicit. He  was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw 
the  Gospel,  under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  gaining 
ground  upon  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  he  spread 
A  panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
TixviTM  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  kpyarai  (v.  26) 
or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  distinction  between 
them.  (See  Schmid,  Templa  DemetrU  argefUei^  Jena, 
16d5;  Wilisch,  "Sat^ia  vett,  Ups.  1716.)  See  Deme- 
Twrs. 

6.  Magical  ArU, — Among  the  distinguished  natives 
<f  £phesns  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  mentioDed 


Apelles  and  Parrhasins,  rivals  in  the  art  of  painting; 
Heraclitus,  the  man-hating  philosopher,  Hipponax,  a 
satirical  poet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  history  and 
description  of  the  earth.  The  claims  of  Ephesus,  how- 
ever, to  the  praise  of  ori^nality  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  liberal  arts  are  but  inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be 
content  with  the  dubious  reputation  of  having  excelled 
in  the  refinements  of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civil- 
ization. With  culture  of  this  kind,  a  practical  l)elief 
in  and  a  constant  use  of  those  arts  which  pretend  to 
lay  open  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  arm  the  hand  of 
man  with  supernatural  powers,  have  generally  been 
found  conjoined.  Accordingly,  the  Ephesian  multi- 
tude were  addicted  to  sorcery ;  indeed,  in  the  age  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  adepts  in  the  occult  sciences 
were  numerous :  they  travelled  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  were  found  in  great  numl)ers  in  Asia,  deceiv- 
ing the  credulous  multitude  and  profiting  by  their  ex- 
pectations. They  were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred 
their  skill  and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Sol- 
omon, who  is  still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
prince  of  magicians  (Jo.<ephus,  Ant.  viii,  2, 5 ;  Acts  viii. 
9 ;  xiii,  6, 8).  In  Asia  Minor  Ephesus  had  a  bigli  rep- 
utation for  magical  arts  (OrtloU,  De  Ephes.  Ubrii  com" 
bttstisj  Lips.  1708).  This  also  comes  conspicuously'  into 
view  in  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  xix,  11-20).  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  Paul's  miracles  (dwapiic  ov  rag 
TvxovoaQt  ver.  11)  would  seem  to  have  been  intended 
as  antagonistic  to  the  prevalent  superstition.  The 
books  mentioned  as  being  burned  by  their  possessors 
in  consequence  of  his  teaching  were  doubtless  books 
of  magic.  How  extensively  they  were  in  use  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  "  the  price  of  them"  was 
"  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver"  (more  than  i|dO,000). 
Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  letters  (Eipiata 
ypafifjiaTd)y  which  appear  to  have  tieen  a  sort  of  mag- 
ical formuIsB  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  designed 
to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  hands  and  the  head  (Plut.  S^ih.  vii ;  Lake- 
macher,  Obs.  Philol.  ii,  126;  Deyling,  Ohwrv.  iii,  355). 
Erasmus  {A dag.  Cent,  ii,  678)  says  that  they  were  cer- 
tain signs  or  marks  which  rendered  their  possessor  vic- 
torious in  every  thing.  Eustathius  {ad  Hom.  (kfya.  x, 
694)  states  an  opinion  that  Croesus,  when  on  his  funer- 
al pile,  was  very  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  them ; 
and  that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  we*e  wrest- 
ling in  the  Olympic  games,  the  former  could  gain  no 
advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Ephesian  letters  bound 
round  his  heel ;  but,  these  being  discovered  and  re- 
moved, he  lost  his  superiority,  and  was  thrown  thirty 
times.  The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued, 
more  or  less*,  till  the  sixth  century  (see  the  Life  of  Al- 
exander of  Tralles,  in  Smith's  Did.  of  Class.  Biog.  s. 
v.).  We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  ICphesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and  indica- 
ted in  the  epistle  to  the  Epbesians,  and  more  distinct- 
ly in  the  epistles  to  Timothy.     See  Curious  Arts. 

7.  Modern  Rem'xins. — The  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie  two 
short  days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from 
which  towards  the  south-east  the  traveller  passes  the 
pretty  village  of  Sedekuy ;  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
onwards  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of  Danizzi,  on 
a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain,  beyond  which  sev- 
eral burial-grounds  may  be  observed ;  near  one  of 
these,  on  an  eminence,  are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus, consisting  of  shattered  walls,  in  which  some  pil- 
lars, architraves,  and  fragments  of  marble  have  been 
built.  The  soil  of  the  plain  appears  rich.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  rank,  burnt^up  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary',  though  Imrdered  by  pic- 
turesque mountains.  A  few  com-ficldH  are  scattered 
along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by 
some  large  masses  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls. 
Towards  the  sea  extends  the  ancient  port,  a  pestilen- 
tial marsh.    Along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over 
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die  plain  are  ecattered  ftagments  of  masomy  and  de- 
tached rninB,  bat  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  white 
marble :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theatre,  consisting 
of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous  arches,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  was  preaching  when  in- 
terrupted b}'  shouts  of  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians."  The  ruins  of  this  theatre  present  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur,  and  the  original  must  have  been 
of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  dimensions.  Its  form 
alone  can  now  he  spoken  of,  for  every  seat  is  removed, 
and  the  proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins.  A  splendid  cir- 
cus (Fellows's  Reports,  p.  275)  or  Btadinm  remains  toler- 
ably entire,  and  there  are  numerous  piles  of  buildings, 
seen  alike  at  Pergamus  and  Troy  as  well  as  here,  by 
some  called  gymnasia,  by  others  temples ;  by  others 
again,  with  more  propriety,  palaces.  They  all  came 
with  the  Boman  conquest.  No  one  but  a  Roman  em- 
peror could  have  conceived  such  structures.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallels  in  Adrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Many  other 
walls  remain  to  show  the  extent  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  but  no  inscription  or  ornament  is  to  be  found, 
cities  having  been  built  out  of  this  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  ruins  of  the  adjoining  town,  which  arose 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  are  entirely  composed 
of  materials  from  Ephesus.  There  are  a  few  huts 
within  these  ruins  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  fh>m  Ephe- 
sus), which  still  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  city, 
Ascduk — a  Turkish  word,  which  is  associated  with  the 
same  idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning  the  City  of  the  Moon 
(Fellows).  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  is  thought 
to  have  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mosque.  Arundell  (^Discoveries,  ii,  253)  conjectures 
that  the  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Persecution,  and  large 
masses  of  brick  wall  which  lie  beyond  it,  are  parts  of 
this  celebrated  church,  which  was  fortified  during  the 
great  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  tomb  of  St.  John  was 
in  or  under  his  church,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  sacred  dust  arising  every  year,  on  his  festival, 
fh)m  the  tomb,  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues :  this 
duit  they  term  manna.  Not  &r  from  the  tomb  of 
St.  John  was  that  of  Timothy.  The  tomb  of  Mary 
and  the  seven  traiSia  (boys^  as  the  Synararia  calb  the 
Seven  Sleepers)  are  found  in  an  adjoining  hill.  At 
the  back  of  the  mosque,  on  the  hill,  is  the  sunk  ground- 
plan  of  a  small  church,  still  much  venerated  by  the 
Greeks.  The  sites  of  two  others  are  shown  at  Asali^k. 
There  is  also  a  building,  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul, 
constructed  of  large  stones  without  cement.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but  it  probably  stood 
where  certein  large  masses  remain  on  the  low  g^und, 
full  in  view  of  the  theatre.  The  dLoappearance  of  the 
temple  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the 
rising  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  use  of 
its  materials  for  medinval  buildings.  Some  of  its  col- 
umns are  said  to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constontinople, 
and  even  in  the  cathedrals  of  July. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human  life, 
and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains  of  ito 
ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  environs,  diversified  as  they 
are  with  hill  and  dale,  and  not  scantily  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  present  many  features  of  great  beau- 
ty. Arundell  (ii,  244)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  which  he  saw  in  the  neighl>orhood,  among  which 
may  be  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  Ephesus.  He 
also  found  heath  in  abundance,  of  two  varieties,  and 
saw  there  the  common  fern,  which  he  met  with  in  no 
other  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Chandler  (p.  150, 4to) 
gives  a  striking  description  of  Ephesus,  as  he  found  it 
on  his  visit  in  1764 :  "  Ite  population  consisted  of  a  few 
Greek  peasante,  living  in  extreme  wretehedness,  de- 
pendence, and  insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an 
illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their 
greatness— some  the  substructure  of  the  glorious  edi- 
fices which  they  raised ;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of 


the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their  divefw 
sions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepul- 
chres which  received  their  ashes.  Such  are  the  pres^ 
ent  citizens  of  Ephesus,  and  such  is  the  condition  to 
which  that  renowned  city  has  been  reduced.  It  was 
a  ruinous  place  when  the  emperor  Justinian  filled  Con- 
stantinople with  ite  statues,  and  raised  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  on  ite  columns.  Its  streeto  are  obscured 
and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goate  was  driven  to  it  for 
shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 
crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  ite  silence. 
We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  pomp  of  ite  heathen  worship 
is  no  longer  remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  w^as 
then  nursed  by  apostles,  ond  fostered  by  general  coun- 
cils, barely  lingers  on,  in  an  existence  hardly  visible.** 
However  much  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ma}'  (Rev.  ii, 
2),  in  ite  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  for  its 
^*  works,  labor,  and  patience,"  yet  it  appears  soon  to 
have  "  left  ite  first  love,"  and  to  have  received  in  vain 
the  admonition — *^  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works ;  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." 
If  any  repentence  was  produced  by  this  solemn  warn- 
ing, ite  effecte  were  not  durable* and  the  place  has  long 
since  oflTered  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threatenings,  as  well  as  a 
melancholy  subject  for  thought  to  the  contemplative 
Christian.  Ite  fate  is  that  of  the  once  -  flourishing 
seven  churches  of  Asia :  ite  fate  is  tliat  of  the  entire 
country — a  garden  has  become  a  desert.  Busy  cen- 
tres of  civilization,  spoto  where  the  refinements  and 
delighto  of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to 
silence,  destruction,  and  death.  Consecrated  first  of 
all  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Chris- 
tian temples  almost  rivalling  the  pagan  in  splendor, 
wherein  the  image  of  the  great  Diana  lay  prostrate 
before  the  cross;  and,  af^er  the  lapse  of  some  cen- 
turies, Jesus  gave  place  to  Mohammed,  and  the  crea- 
cent  glittered  on  the  dome  of  the  recently  Christian 
churcli.  A  few  more  scores  of  years,  and  Ephesus 
had  neither  temple,  cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  was 
"a  desolation,  a  drj'  land,  and  a  wilderness."  Even 
the  sea  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  devaatetion, 
and  a  pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud  and 
rushes,  has  succeeded  to  the  waters  which  bioaghc 
up  ships  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world.  (See  Herod,  i,  26 ;  ii,  148 ;  Livy, 
i,  45;  Pausanias,  vii,  2,  4;  Philo  Byz.  <fe  7  (Mk 
Mirac, ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  18 ;  Haasel,  Erdbesekr,  ii, 
182.) 

7.  Literature. — ^The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been 
visited  and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the 
last  200  3*ears,  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copi- 
ous, have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Toumefort,  Spon 
and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch,  Beaujonr, 
Schul)ert,  Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  Lond.  1828,  p.  26), 
Fellows  (Asia  Minor,  Lond.  1839,  p.  274),  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  frillest  accounte  are,  among  tlie  older  trav- 
ellers, in  Chandler  {Travels,  Oxford,  1775,  p.  131X  and 
among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamilton  {Researckes,  Lond. 
1842,  ii,  22).  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  voU 
ume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilet- 
tenti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor  (Lond.  1824, 
p.  258,  846),  has  a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  mnd 
style  of  the  temple.  In  Kiepert*s  Hellas  is  a  map, 
more  or  less  conjectural,  the  substence  of  which  will 
he  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.  Epheana. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  work  is  Falkener's  Epkio^ 
sus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  (London,  1862, 8vo),  A 
railway  now  renders  Ephesus  accessible  from  Smyrna 
(Pre8sens6,  Land  of  Gospel,  p.  215).  To  the  works 
above  referred  to  must  be  added  Perry,  De  rtbms  Epke- 
siorum  (GAtt.  1837),  a  slight  sketch ;  Guhl,  Epkenaca 
(Berl.  1848),  a  very  elaborate  work,  although  his  plans 
are  mostly  from  Kiepert;  Hemsen^s  Paulus  (GCtt. 
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1830),  whieb  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Epheias ; 
Bucoe,  (h  the  AcU  (Oxf.  1829),  p.  274-286 ;  Mr.  Aker- 
min's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Tram,  rf 
tk  Stmimalie  Soc.  1841 ;  Gronovins,  Aniiq.  Grac,  vii, 
887-401 ;  tnd  an  article  by  Ampere  in  the  Rev,  du 
Jkux  Mtrnki  for  Jan.  1842.  Other  monO|$raphs  are 
Aoon.  AcUi  PauU  cum  I^tkenU  (Helmst.  1768) ;  i£pi- 
niu,  De  dupUci  bapL  diteip.  EphiiMor,  (Altorf,  1719) ; 
Benoer,  De  hapt.  Epketiontm  ta  aomai  CkrUH  (Giess. 
1733);  Bircherode,i)d  cuUu  Dkmm  Epket,  (Hafn.  1723); 
Connd,  Acta  PauU  Epket,  (Jena,  1710) ;  Deyling,  De 

teasAk  a  Z^emefrio  (in  his  afr«.Micr.ui,  362  sq.);  Le- 
derlln,  De  templis  DiamcB  Epkesiorum  (Argent.  1714) ; 
Schorzfleish,  De  Uteri*  Ephesior,  (Viteb.  1698) ;  Stber, 
De  ripupyi^  Epkuiorwn  (Viteb.  1685) ;  Wallen,  Acta 
Paiffi£/iJbe».(Gr7ph.l783);  ^iAciieX,  De  EphenU  lUerie 
Imgw  Semiticm  vaidicandis  (Jen.  1860).  See  Epub- 
suxsy  Epistlb  to. 

EPHESUS,  Gexkral  Couitcil  of.  The  third 
cKumenical  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Theo* 
do»ius  II,  was  held  at  Ephesus  in  481,  upon  the  contro- 
Teny  rabed  by  Nestorios,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  objected  to  the  application  of  the  title  of  Bf  o- 
roroc  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  oonvocation  of  this  council,  see  the 
articles  Nestorius,  Nbstorians,  Pelaoics.  Celes- 
tine,  the  pope,  not  seeing  fit  to  attend  in  person,  sent 
three  legates,  Arcadios  and  Projectus,  bishops,  and 
Philip,  a  priest.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  at  the 
coancil  was  Nestorius,  with  a  numenvas  body  of  fol- 
lowers, and  accompanied  by  Ireneos,  a  nobleman,  his 
friend  and  protector.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also,  and 
Jo  venal  of  Jemsalem  came,  accompanied  by  about  fif- 
ty of  the  Egyptian  bishops ;  Memnon  of  Ephesus  had 
broaght  together  about  forty  of  the  bishops  within  his 
jnri^iction ;  and  altogether  more  than  two  hundred 
bbhops  were  present.  Candidianus,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ephesus,  attended,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, to  keep  peace  and  order ;  but  by  his  conduct  he 
greatly  favored  the  party  of  Nestorius.  The  day  ap- 
poioted  for  the  opening  of  the  council  was  June  7th ; 
bat  John  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  bbhops  ftt>m  Syria 
and  the  East  not  having  arrived,  it  was  delayed  till 
the  3^  of  the  same  month.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
eoancil  (June  22),  before  the  Greek  and  Sjrrian  bbhops 
had  arrived,  C^nril  and  the  bbhops  present  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated htm.  Thb  sentence  was  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  bbhops,  according  to  Tillemont, 
anl  by  more  than  two  hundred  according  to  Fleury ; 
it  was  immeduitely  made  known  to  Nestorius,  and 
published  in  the  pablic  places.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
tice of  it  was  sent  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tmople,  with  a  recommendation  to  them  to  secure  the 
property  of  the  Church  for  the  successor  of  the  de- 
prived Nestorius.  As  soon,  however,  as  Nestorius  had 
received  notice  of  thb  sentence,  ho  protested  against 
it,  and  all  that  had  passed  at  the  council,  and  forward- 
ed to  the  emperor  an  account  of  what  had  been  done, 
setting  forth  that  Cyril  and  Memnon,  refusing  to  wait 
&r  John  and  the  other  bishops,  had  hurried  matters 
ra  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  way.  On  the  27th 
of  Jane  twenty-eeven  Syrian  bishops  arrived,  chose 
John  of  Antioch  for  their  president,  and  deposed  Cyril 
b  their  turn.  In  August,  count  John,  who  had  been 
tent  fay  Theodo«ius,  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  directed 
the  bishops  of  both  synods  to  meet  him  on  the  follow- 
b^  day.  Accordingly,  John  of  Antioch  and  Nestorius 
attended  with  their  party,  and  Cyril  with  the  ortho- 
dox; but  immediately  a  dispute  arose  l)etween  them, 
the  latter  contending  that  Nestorius  should  not  l)e 
present,  while  the  former  wbhed  to  exclude  Cyrfl. 
Upon  thb,  the  eonnt,  to  quiet  the  dispute,  gave  both 
Cyril  and  Nestorins  into  custody,  and  then  endeavor- 
ed, bet  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  And  thus 
mttten  seemed  aa  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever.  The 
emperor  at  last  permitted  the  fathers  of  the  council  to 


send  to  him  eight  deputies,  whfle  the  Orientals  or  Syr* 
ians,  on  their  part,  sent  as  many.  The  place  of  meet* 
ing  was  Chalcedon,  whither  the  emperor  proceeded, 
and  spent  five  days  in  Ibtening  to  the  arguments  on 
both  sides ;  and  here  the  Council  of  Ephesus  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  have  terminated.  Nothing  is  known 
of  what  passed  at  Chalcedon,  but  the  event  shows  that 
Theodosius  sided  with  the  Catholics,  since  upon  hb 
return  to  Constantinople  he  ordered,  by  a  letter,  the 
Catholic  deputies  to  come  there,  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
secrate a  bbhop  in  the  place  of  Nestorius,  whom  he 
had  already  ordered  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to  confine 
himsalf  to  his  monaster}*  near  Antioch.  Afterwards 
he  directed  that  all  the  bishops  at  the  council,  includ- 
ing Cyril  and  Memnon,  should  return  to  their  respect- 
ive dioceses.  The  judgment  of  thb  council  was  at 
once  approved  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  East,  and  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
consbting  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  bbhops.  Even 
John  of  Antioch  and  the  Eastern  bbhops  very  soon  ac- 
knowledged it.  But  Nestorins  protested  to  the  last 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  heretical  opinions  anathema- 
tized by  the  council.    See  Nestorius. 

Of  the  other  councib  of  Ephesus,  the  following  are 
all  that  need  be  mentioned :  1,  in  2i5  (?),  against  the 
Patropassbn  Noetus ;  2,  in  400,  under  Chrysostom, 
where  Heraclidus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  six  simoniacal  bbhops  deposed;  and  the  Rob- 
ber Council  (see  next  article). — Landon,  Manual  of 
Counciis,  p.  235;  Mansi,  Cone,  iv,  1212,  1320,  et  al.; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  HisUny^  §  88 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii, 
468  sq.;  Murd.  Mosheim,  CAvrcA //tfT.  i,  858 ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Churchy  i,  885  sq. ;  Cunningham,  IRstorical  Thc^ 
ohgy,  i,  3*28  sq. ;  Hefele,  ConeiUengeKhichte^  ii,  161  sq. ) 
Smith,  Tablet  of  Church  Hiitory;  Chrittian  Examii^ 
er,  liv,  49. 

EPHESUS,  Bobber  Council  of  {trvvoBoQ  \mrrptm 
xfif  IcUrocinium  EfAesinum),  the  so-called  second  gen- 
eral council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Entyches  (q.  v.), 
whom  Flavbnus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  in  the 
preceding  year  deposed  on  account  of  heretical  opin- 
ions, appeided  to  a  general  council,  at  which  the  patri^ 
archs  of  Rome,  Alexandrb,  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
and  other  heads  of  the  Church  should  be  present,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  convoke  the  council  im- 
mediately. Theodosius  wrote  to  Dioscorus,  bbhop  of 
Alexandria,  desiring  him  to  attend  at  Ephesus  on  the 
1st  of  August,  with  ten  metropolitan  and  as  many 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  a  question  of  faith  in  dbpute  between  Flavianus 
and  Eutyches,  and  to  remove  from  the  Church  the  fa- 
vorers of  Nestorius.  In  the  same  manner  he  wrote  to 
other  bbhops,  always  fixing  the  same  number  of  me- 
tropolitans and  bishops,  and  especially  forbidding 
Theodoret  to  leave  his  diocese.  He  sent  his  own  offi- 
cers, Elpidus  and  Enlogius,  with  authority  to  provide 
such  troops  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  what  might  be  required.  The  bbh- 
ops who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Eutyches  at  the 
council  held  by  Flavianus  at  Constantinople  in  448 
were  present  at  the  council,  but  were  allowed  to  take 
no  part  in  the  debates,  and  Diof<coru8  was  allowed  to 
take  the  lead  in  everything  relating  to  the  council. 
The  council  met  August  8,  and  about  130  bbhops  at- 
tended. Dioscorus  and  hb  party  ruled  throughout; 
Eutyches  was  declared  orthodox,  and  re-established  in 
his  priefthood  and  office  of  abbot;  and  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced  upon  Flavbnus.  FUvia- 
nus  appealed  from  thb  decision  to  the  bbhop  of  Rome, 
whose  legate,  Hilary,  boldly  opposed  the  sentence;  at 
the  same  time  many  of  the  bishops  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Dioscorus  to  reconsider  the  matter ;  but  he,  de- 
termined to  cany  it  through,  cried  out  for  the  impe- 
rUl  officers,  upon  which  the  proconsul  Proclus  entered, 
followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  armed  with  swords  and 
sticks,  and  carrying  chains,  who  by  threats  and  blows 
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compalled  the  Uafaops  to  aign  the  seDtance  of  depoai- 
tiOD.  Tfali,  lit  lut,  ninety-flU  of  them  did,  min;-, 
however,  b^g  flret  nverely  wounded ;  FUvumie 
Umielf  wu  treaUd  with  cieb  exceHire  violence  tbat 
he  died  of  the  injoriei  he  had  received  vithin  three 
daya ;  it  is  esid  that  DJoccorna  Jumped  upon  him  a»  be 
lay  apoa  the  ground,  and  that  BarBUm^  and  the  moslia 
ticked  him  with  the  atmoit  brutality.  To  the  con- 
demnatian  of  Flavianus  that  of  EuMliiuaof  Dorylnum 
wai  added,  which  ended  the  flnt  eeuion  ;  after  which 
the  legate  Hilary,  dreading  freeh  acenea  of  violence, 
fled  lecretly  (o  Kome.  In  the  following  aesgiona  I'lie* 
odoret  of  Tyre  waA  deposed,  also  Domnua  of  Aotioch 
and  Ibaa  of  Edeaaa ;  after  which  Dlojcoma  departed, 
and  the  biahopa  withdrew  from  EpbeBiu.  Thas  ended 
the  aiivnlot  ^fOTpva. »»  the  Greeks  justly  named  this 
diegracefiil  assembly,  in  which  violenco  and  Injustice 

uol  of  Coundlt,  p.  ^6 ;  Uansi.  Condi  vi.  iSS  et  al. ; 
Neandor,  CA.  Hut.  il,  509  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hit.  §  89; 
Hefele,  Caiuiliefigficladile.  ii,  B50  sq. ;  Schaff,  Clisrck 
Bin.  ii,  348 ;  lit,  734  ;  Hajcenbach,  flia.  of  Dodtina, 


iraog, 


;  Weti 


Welte,  Kirdtea-Lti.  iii,  BIO ;  Uwald,  Die 
Jtduberismdr,  in  Illgen'a  Zrilidirijljur  d.  loHur.  Tht- 
ol.  I83B,  p.  89,     See  Dioaconna. 

Eph'lal  (Heb.  f/jWoT,  >^E1^  jticKcotor;  Sfpt. 
'O^at  V.  r.  'A^afilj\,Vv\g,  OjAlal),  sen  of  Znliad  and 
fiither  of  Obed,  of  the  ImeaKe  of  Sheaban,  of  Jadah  (I 
Chron.  ii,  37).     B.C.  poet  1618, 

E'phod  (Heb.  e^Aod',  -itK,  an  fphed  [q.  v.]; 
Sept.  Ob^iS  V.  r.  Zoir^i.Volg.  Ephod),  the  father  of 
Hanniel,  which  Utter,  aa  bead  of  the  tribe  of  Manat- 
teh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assiat  Joshua  and 
Eleaur  in  the  apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Nam.  xxxiv,  2S).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Bphod  <1itX  [rarely  IBK],  epioir,  twice  [Enod. 

aometbing  jn''' >  in-ufiif.  Erctai.  xlv,  8),  a  sacred  leat- 
ment  originally  appropriate  Co  the  high-priest  (Exod. 
xxviii,  4),  but  afterwards  worn  by  ordmary  prieatii  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office 
(ISam.  ii,  3S;  xiv,  S;  Has.  iii,  4).  Akindofephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by  David 
when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (3  Sam,  vi,  14 1 
1  Chron.  xv,  27);  it  differed  from  the  priestly  ephod 
In  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen  p3).  where- 
as the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (Hici);  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Sept.  does  not  give  iTno/iii:  or  'E^ovS  in  the 
pasaagea  last  quoted,  but  terms  of  more  gi'neri ' 
port,  otoXj}  ("InAAoc,  01-0X7  ^vaaivri.  Attutbed 
ephod  of  the  high-priest  was  the  breast-plate  with  the 
Drim  and  Thommim  :  this  was  (A«  ephod  by  1 
which  Aliiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxili,  G)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Bam.  ixi,  9),  and  which  David 
conaulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  9 ;  xxx,  T).  The  importance 
of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the  brcaKt-plate  led 
to  its  adoption  In  the  idolatmna  forma  of  worahip  in- 
Btitul«d  in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  vIK,  3T ;  xvli, 
S;  xviii,  14  aq.).  The  amount  of  goM  used  by  Gideon 
In  making  hb  ephod  (Jndg.  viii.  S6)  has  led  Gesenius 
ITiaaur.  p.  IM),  after  Vatke  (*■»».  Throl.  i,  W,7),  fol- 
lowing tbe  Peshito  version,  to  i;ive  the  word  the  mean- 
ing of  an  idol-image,  bb  though  that,  and  not  the  prieat, 
waa  clothed  with  the  ephod:  but  there  la  no  evidence 
that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  doea  auch  an  idea 
harmoniis  with  the  general  use  of  the  ephod.  Idols 
of  wood  were  often  thus  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold 
or  ailver,  and  ore  proliably  alluded  to  in  Judg.  xvii,  B ; 
^viii,  17-20 ;  Hos.  iii.  4 ;  Tsa.  xxx,  22.     The  ephod  it- 

gold  (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq. ;  xiiii,  2  aq.),  but  cerUinly 
ID  targe  a  anm  aa  [a  stated  to  have  been  need  by 


<l  tber. 


e  that  l< 


n  apAotJ  Implied  the  introduction  of  a  new  ayitem  of 


Tbe  Sacerdotal  Ephod,  aanrdlng  to  BnuD  (D>  »A  aa«rd. 

A   Fmnl 

tleo ;  B.  the  Inch,  •IvUai'i  bni  wltbnni  the  amrxi 

C1..P-, 

folili  or  learoi  (1^13^1  of  which  h  ■a*  compoHd, 

united 

^^.  The 

be)t  (3oni,  or  l-«  baDd>  for  girding  11  on. 

wo  gnw'en  ringa  mW^?)  for  fuleniDg  the  bottoia 

otthet 

rB.iti.late. 

wobeiaHorielUngKrisBEiTSi  A.  V.  "oncbe.-). 

s«h  with  Its  meBMTtal  gem  (Oncj,  "«nr^  atoat")  en- 

grsTed 

r.  Thfl  Tmenni  ■purr.,  ■  apan  wide  In^  tiaK^tw  vipiVfiiuia  ni 
tniiM,  Ifflforthe  iDKrlion  arihBieauiiedbr(ut-^tB,ae 
cordiDgtoJi)HphuB(.1nI.lll,;,t[|. 
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<d  lo  K  In  Jodg.  xvlii,  SI,  to  Tcpmcnt  tfaa  Urim  and 
TtDDiniiii,  ths  mollen  image,  and  the  T«nphim  (>t11, 
(,  i]^  ind  would  requin  b  tmzgt  coDiumptian  of  met- 
•1?    Tbe  fpbod  wtt  worn  over  the  lunic  and  enter 
ginntnl  or  pallium  (E:toiI.  xxviij,  31 ;  ixix,  6),  witk- 
dit  a]ctvti,  and  divided  below  the  armpite  into  two 
put>  or  hilveB,  of  which  one  was  in  front,  covering 
tbe  btatt  and  belly,  and  the  other  behind,  covering 
Ibe  tacJi.     These  were  joined  above  on  the  (houlden 
br  clupa  or  bucblei  of  gold  iind  preciuus  etonea,  and 
rtatbed  down  Va  the  middle  of  Che  IhighB  ;  they  were 
il»niade  fiat  by  a  belt  around  the  body  (Exod.  sviii, 
G-1^.     The  ancient  Egyptian  prieeta  appear  to  have 
bteo  inayed  in  white  garment!  of  the  name  maleriali. 
Tbe  laervgramjnal,  or  sacred  ncribe,  especiftily  wore, 
evft  the  kelt  or  apron  (coireiponding  to  the  Jewish 
lacerdotal  ■•breeches"  or  draHpml  which  constituted 
the  Dniverail  nether  nndergaruiont,  a  loose  upper  ra 
vith  foil  sleeves,  which  in  ull  cases  was  of  the  flni 
tincD.  ud  waa  secured  by  s  girdle  round  the  loii 
iesE  who  ufr,.Ted  incense  was  clad 
msnner.      At  other  times  the  priests  wore,  in  i 
<a  to  the  apiDD,  a  shirt  with  short  tight  s leevi 
wb'  b  was  thrown  a  base  robe  leavin    the  ri^ht 
d  (W  Ik  nion,  AMunt  Egypt  i,  334)     See 


Andeat  EgrT^^aa  lacrad  Ooat 
Bph'phatha  (if^&a,  a  Grcciied  rorm  of  tbe 
Sjni-Cbaldee  imperativa  npBn  or  rtrott,  atrlctly 
rtTEPit.  meaning  be  opmtd,  as  it  i*  immediately  in- 
lepreted),  so  exclamation  uttered  by  Christ  in  coring 
'•--  •    '      -    CHatk  Tit  W). 


EPHRAEM  MANUSCRIPT 

Bplm«m  H«ltn«cript  (Codex  Ephrabmi,  uso- 
ally  designated  u  C.  of  the  Kew  Test),  a  very  impor- 
tant nncial  pa  limpeait,  which 


1^  l>een  (about  the  lith  century) 
3  rewritlfn  overwith  a  portloD 
.  of  the  Greek  works  of  Ephra- 
";  em  tbe  Syrian  (q.  v.).  It 
\  seems  to  have  been  brought 
;  fmni  the  Esst  by  Andrew 
■i  John  Ijscar,  at  who»a  death 
;  (A.D.  1536)  il  paispd  into  the 
I  hands  ill  csTdiniil  Nicolas  Rl- 
^      dolli,  and  thence,  through  Pie- 

*  9  tro  Stroizl,  into  the  poases- 
i  I  sion  of  Catharine  de  Medici, 

•  ,a  who  deposited  it  in  tile  Royal 
i;  Library  at  Paris,  where  It 
14  still  remains  (numbered  MS. 

■^  •-  91.     The  old  Greek  writing. 


^  9).     The  old  Gre. 


rely  legible  (hav 


i —  ing  lieen  partly  ( 
t  £  maiie  room  for  the  laier  mii- 
>  >  ter)  conUins  portions  of  tbe 
>.£  Sept.  version  of  the  0.  T.  on 
iJ   64    leaves,    and    fragments 


'   (en 


rated    i 


Scrit 


,  3   Inlrod.  p.  M  n...,   ,- 
>  I  psrt    of    the    N.  T.   < 
^^  leaves.     It  is  elegantly  writ- 
•-'I  ten,  very   much   resembling 
■    ;  I  in  funn  and  arrangement  of 

■!  I  the  books  and  general  ap- 
r'°  peannce  the  Codex  Alexsn- 
a^  drinuB,  and  iias  but  one  col- 
Jz.  nmn  on  a  page,  consisting  of 
|,{  40  to  46  lines.     The  charae- 

S^  what  elaborate,  and  have  tbe 

•  -r  characteristics  of  tbe  Alex- 

•  t  andrian  recension,  and  of  the 
J  f  6th  century.  The  Ammon^ 
—'I  an  sections  stand  in  the  roar- 

^s  canons;  tbe  latter,  perhaps, 

K  .^  s   having  been  waebed  out,  as 

"  S  they  were  naually  ii      ''  ' 


hS 


Ther 


chapter  divis- 


or 7     j»        t '  'ion   ma 


^■E  n„j  ..-  _- .  , 

~  S   perhaps  of  the  6lh  century. 


~  J  chonges  are  I 


1   («bo 


It  few),  . 


nail 


crosses  were  inteqwlated  as 
'I  W  stops ;  the  second  reviser,  not 
1 1  earlier  than  the  9th  centuiy, 
\t-  appearstohareclDmsily add- 
I'S  ed  tbe  ecclesiastical  notes  in 
g  the  margin.  A  chemical 
■*  preparation,  applied  to  the 
«  MS.  at  the  instance  of  Fleck 
3  in  1834.  though  it  revived 
■    -       illegi- 


much  that 

ble.  has  dcbced  the 

with  stains  of  variou 


f      noticed  b 
I     lyf 


■.r  Ailix 


a  readings  extr^icted  fVom 
It  were  communicated  by 
Boivln  to  Knster.who  published  them  in  his  edition 
ofMiU'sN.T.,  1711.  A  complete  oollation  of  the  N.- 
T.  portion  was  first  made  i>y  Wetstein  in  ITlfi,  (tor 
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Bentley*8  projected  edition,  and  used  by  Wetstein  in 
bia  own  Greeli  Test,  of  1761-2.  In  1843  Tiscbendorf 
pnbliBhed  tbe  N.-T.  part  fully,  and  tbe  O.  T.  in  1845, 
in  a  splendid  and  accarate  form,  page  for  page  and 
line  for  line,  in  capital  but  not  fac-simile  letters,  with 
valuable  prolegomena,  etc. — ^Tregelles,  in  Home's  /n- 
irod,  iv,  166  sq. ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1862 ; 
Tiscbendorf,  Nov.  Test.  Gr,  7tb  edit.  p.  cxlix  sq.  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical.  ^ 

E'phraSm  (Heb.  Epkra'yim,  D??B^)  a  cIQaI  form ; 
Gesenius  suggests  =<tnii-land;  Fttrst  derives  from  a 
sing.  *^!!>BM=^nD,/ruf^/u/;  Sept. 'E^at/x),  tbe  name 

of  a  man  (including  the  tribe  and  tract  named  from 
him,  with  other  kindred  objects),  and  of  one  or  two 
other  places  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  certainly  of 
much  less  note. 

1.  (Josephus  Grsdzes  'E^pat/iiyct  Anl.n^l,  4.)  The 
second  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Pot- 
Ipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20),  bom  during  the  seven  years 
of  plenteousness  (B.C.  cir.  1878),  and  an  allusion  to 
this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family :  "  The  name  of 
the  second  he  called  Ephraim  (i.  e.  double  fruitful- 
ness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  C^d^^Br^i 
hiphram)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction"  (Gen.  zli,  52). 
Josephus  {AfU,  ii,  6,  1)  gives  the  derivation  of  the 
name  somewhat  differently  —  **  Restorer,  because  he 
was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers"  (&iro' 
iiSovc  .  •  .  Sid  TO  curoioBrjvat).  The  first  Incident 
in  his  history,  as  well  as  that  of  his  elder  brother  Ma- 
nasseh,  is  the  blessing  of  the  grandchildren  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt  (Tuch, 
Genesis,  p.  548 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  i,  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii,  10; 
comp.  xxvii,  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey  its 
ampler  blessing  to  tbe  head  of  Manasseh,  his  first-bom, 
and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men.  But  the  re- 
sult was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had  been  him- 
self a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show  plainly 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that  his  8}*mpa- 
thies  were  still  with  the  younger  of  his  two  grand- 
children. He  recalls  the  time  when  he  was  flying 
with  the  birthright  ft^m  the  vengeance  of  Esau ;  the 
day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God  Almighty  had  ap- 
peared to  him  at  "Luz  in  the  land  of  Csnaan,"  and 
blessed  him  in  words  which  foreshadowed  the  name  of 

Ephraim  (**I  will  make  thee  fmitful,'*  ^*?B^,  ma- 
phrtka.  Gen.  xlviii,  4 ;  '*  Be  thou  fruitful,"  h^D,  pe- 
reky  XXXV,  11 ;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim)  ;  the  still  later  day  when  the  name  of 
Ephrnth  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  493,  n.)  became  bound 
up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii,  7 ;  xxxv,  16). 
See  Epiiraimite.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the 
second  time  in  that  family,  tbe  younger  brother  was 
made  greater  than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before 
Manasseh  (xlviii,  19,  20).  Ephraim  would  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  about  twenty-one  years  old 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii,  28).  Before  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation  (Gen.  1, 
23),  and  it  may  have  been  al)out  this  time  that  the  af- 
ft:ay  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  occurred,  when 
some  of  the  Fons  were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion along  the  sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men 
of  Gatb,  and  when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  Alli- 
en on  his  house.  See  Beriah.  Obscure  as  is  the 
interpretation  of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch 
our  last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsola- 
ble in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and  at 
last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the  new 
chili,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the  progenitor 


of  the  most  Ulastrious  of  all  his  descendants — Jefaosh- 
ua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chron.  vlL  27 :  sea 
Ewald,  i,  491).  To  this  early  period,  too,  has  been 
referred  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  9, 
when  the  '^  children  of  Ephraim,  earmedbomnen  (*^plSi3 
m9{D"^pi"\,  A.  V.  **  being  armed  [and]  carrying 
bows,"  which  Gesenius  and  others  support,  from  the 
Sept  and  Vulg. ;  although  Ewald  strikingly  renders 
**  carrying  slack  bows"),  turned  back  in  the  daj  of 
battle."  Others,  however,  assign  this  defection  to  the 
failure  of  the  tribe  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites)  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  29). 

1.  Tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  tribe,  although,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  primogeniture, 
inferior,  as  being  the  junior,  yet  received  precedence 
over  that  descended  from  the  elder  Manasseh  by  vir- 
tue of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xli,  52;  xlviii,  1). 
That  blessing  was  an  adoptive  act,  whereby  Ephraim 
and  his  brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, in  the  place  of  their  father ;  the  object  being  to 
give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  house.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  formed  two  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whereas  every  other  of  Jacob's  sons  counted  but  as 
one.  There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  I»- 
raei;  but  the  number  twelve  is  usually  preserved, 
either  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no  terri- 
tory) when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  separately 
named,  or  by  counting  these  two  together  as  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  when  Levi  is  included  in  the  account.  The 
intentions  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  counted  as  tribes  of  Israel  at  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and,  as  such,  shared  in  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  i,  33; 
Josh,  xvii,  14;  1  Chron.  vii,  20).  The  precise  pcMi- 
tion  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Joseph  in  Egrpt 
might  form  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  Be- 
ing the  sons  of  one  in  eminent  place,  and  through 
their  mother  connected  with  high  families  in  Egypt, 
their  condition  could  not  at  once  have  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  sojourners  in  Goshen ;  and  perhaps 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  until  that  kins  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  did  not  at  all  times  corre- 
spond with  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i,  82,  33; 
ii,  19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  bead 
of  the  children  of  Rachel — Manasseh's  number  lieing 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  85,400.  But  forty  years  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi,  37),  without 
any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  advanced  to 
52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim  had  decreased 
to  82,500,  the  only  smaller  number  being  that  of  Sim- 
eon, 22,200.  At  this  period  the  families  of  both  the 
brother  tribes  are  enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  pre- 
cedence over  Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  It  is 
very  possible  that  these  great  fluctuations  in  number 
may,  in  part  at  least,  have  been  owing  to  the  various 
standards  under  which  the  '* mixed  multitude"  (3^7), 
i.  e.  mongrel  population  of  semi-Hebrew  Eg3'pt3an8 
that  followed  the  emigrating  host  (Exod.  xii,  38), 
ranged  itself  in  its  fickleness  at  difl^erent  times  (J/eiJL 
Quart.  Rev.  April,  1868,  p.  305  sq.).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  taber- 
nscle  (Num.  ii,  18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  was 
Elishama,  the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i,  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the  tribe 
owed  much  of  its  sulwequent  greatness.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was  '*  Oshea,  the 
son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the  more  distinguished 
form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us.  As  among  the 
founders  of  the  nation  Abram  had  acquired  tbe  name 
of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of  Israel,  so  Oshea,  **h«lp,'* 
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became  Jehoehaa  or  Joshua,  **the  help  of  Jehovah" 
(Evaia,  U,  306). 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  records  of  the 
book  of  Joshua — the  **  Domesday  book  of  Palestine" 
—the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph  (Ephraim 
•nd  ^lanaaseh)  first  took  their  inheritance ;  and  after 
ttiem  the  seven  other  tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh. 
XT,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  5).  The  boundaries  of  the  por- 
tion of  Ephraim  are  given  in  xvi,  1-10,  and  a  part  of 
it  apparently  in  duplicate  in  ver.  5,  7.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin  (q.  v.),  which  latter, 
tiowever,  is  somewhat  more  exactly  stated  in  Josh, 
xriii,  12  sq.  See  Tbibe.  C^mencing  at  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho  (strictly  Jordan  of 
JeridiOj  iW^'V^  "^'^^i  •>*  expression  that  would  lead 
m  to  locate  the  boundary  at  the  point  nearest  that 
citVf  did  not  the  necessity  of  including  within  Benja- 
min certain  other  pretty  well  identified  places  compel 
OS  to  carry  it  somewhat  farther  up  the  river),  it  ran  to 
the  '^  water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ras  el-Ain ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  perhaps  the 
indy  Samieh,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Mid'tar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount  Bethel 
and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  **the  Japhletite," 
BethboTon  the  lower,  and  Gezer — places  two  of  which 
are  known — along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dan  (q. 
V.)  to  the  Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chron.  vii,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere 
east  of  the  present  Ramleb— as  the  western  limit.  In 
Josh,  xvi,  6,  8,  we  apparently  have  fragments  of  the 
northern  Ixmndary  (compare  xvii,  10),  and  as  at  least 
three  of  the  points  along  that  line  (Ashor,  Tappuah, 
and  Jaoohah)  are  pretty  well  identified  (see  each 
name),  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  fixing  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity on  the  Jordan  at  about  the  mouth  of  wady 
Fssail,  and  the  western,  or  the  torrent  Kanah,  at  the 
modem  Sahr  Falaik,  north  of  ApoUonia.     But  it  is 


possible  that  there  never  was  a  very  definite  subdivi- 
sion of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes. 
Such  an  inference,  at  least,  may  be  drawn  ftom  Josh, 
xvii,  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  only  one  portion  had  been  allotted  to 
them.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh*s  were 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor  on  the  slopes 
of  the  **  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on  the  north  side 
of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  the  same 
mountain.  Ephraim  thus  occupied  the  very  centre  of 
Palestine,  embracing  an  area  about  40  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  6  to  25  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  It  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  E. :  on  the  N.  it  had  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan  (Josh, 
xvi,  5  sq. ;  xvii,  7  sq.).  This  fine  country  included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Judtea  on  the  one  hand,  and  f^om 
Galilee  on  the  other.     See  Samaria. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities 
within  this  tribe,  with  the  probable  modem  sites;  those 
not  identified  by  any  modern  traveller  arc  inclosed  in 
brackets : 


Kffr-Saba. 

IKtt/f'Mwr^f 

EUOrmah. 

Atara. 

[S.ELof  Jenin]? 

See  SuALisUA. 

lUnt-Ur. 

IKhurbH-Jrradeh]  ? 

IJebet  SUti-Silamiyeh) 

[Sepulchral  UiU   S.  ol 

Tibneh] r 
See  GazKB. 
Jfbel  et-Tur, 
A  b&  Shiuheh, 
Khurbet-Jibiaf 
JiliiUa. 
Jiljuliyeh. 
See  Gbib. 
Bir-rakutk 
Yanun, 


Antlpatria. 

Town. 

ArchL 

do. 

Arumah. 

do. 

Ataroth  (-addar). 

do. 

Uaal-hamon. 

Vineyard. 

Baal-shalLsha. 

Town. 

Beth-horon. 

da 

Iktchim. 

Alur  Stone. 

Kfaal. 

Mount 

Gaash. 

do. 

Gaser. 

Town. 

Geriaim. 

Monnt 

Gezer. 

Town. 

Gibeah. 

do. 

Gilgal  (3  Kings  11,  2). 

da 

Gilgal  (Josh.  xU,  23). 

da 

Gob 

do. 

Jacob's  WeU. 

WelL 

Janohab. 

Town. 
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JftphletL 

JeahAnah. 

Kanah. 

Lasharoo. 

Lebonoh. 

LuE. 

Michmethalu 

Moreh. 

Pirathon. 

Salim. 

Samaria. 

Baron. 

Shalem. 

Bhalisha. 

Sharon. 

Shechem. 

Shiloh. 

Sychem  or  Sychar. 

Tappuah. 

Thebez. 

Timnath  (-herea  or 

-serah). 
Tiphnah. 
Tiraah. 
Uuen-shermh. 
Zalmon. 


} 


Village.  [.Belt  Unkt]^ 

Town.  [  Ain-Sinui]  f 

lirook.  A'aAr  FulaiKt 

Flain.  See  Sbasom. 

Town.  Lubhan. 

da  [N.of  Beitinl? 

do.  [On  Wady  Uidanj  ? 

HilL  [S.  apur  of  Jeb«l  Duhy]  ? 

Town.  Ferata. 

do.  Sheikh  Salim, 

do.  Stbuttiyeh, 

Kaglon.  See  SnABOS. 

Town.  Salim, 

Beglon.  [  Khurbet  Hat1(£\ . 

do.  N.  part  maritime  plain. 

Town.  Sablua. 

da  Seilun. 

da  See  Subohxii. 

da  'Ati^f 

da  Tubas. 

do.  TibneK 

do.  lAsiraC]? 

do.  Talumi, 

do.  iSufa^  ? 

Mount.  iJebel  Sleiman'], 


Central  Palestine  consists  of  an  elevated  district 
which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on 
the  soath  of  Judah,  and  terminates  on  the  north  with 
the  slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of  £s- 
draelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat  strip -forms  the 
vallej  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern 
half  was  occupied  by  the  great  trilie  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. This  was  the  Har-Ephraim,  or  **  Mount 
Ephraim,*'  a  district  which  seems  to  extend  as  far 
south  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  vii,  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  4, 19,  compared  with  xv,  8),  places  but  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Benjamin.  (See  below.)  In  structure  it  is  limestone 
— rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation, 
but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous  than  the  part 
more  to  the  south,  about  and  below  Jerusalem ;  with 
'*wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  streams 
of  running  water,  and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation"' 
(Stanley,  Palest,  p.  225).  All  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  *' general  growing  richness"  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  going  northwards  from  Jerusalem,  the 
'* innumerable  fountains"  and  streamlets,  the  villages 
more  thickly  scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south, 
the  continuous  corn-flelds  and  orchards,  the  moist,  va- 
pory atmosphere  (Martineau,  p.  516, 621;  Van  de  Velde, 
i,  886-8).  These  are  the  **  precious  things  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,'*  which  are  invoked  on  the 
*'ten  thousands  of  Ephraim"  and  the  "thousands  of 
Hanasseh"  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  These  it  is 
which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and  Benjamin  arc  personi- 
fied as  lions  and  wolves,  making  their  lair  and  tearing 
their  prey  among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  south,  sug- 
gested to  the  lawgiver,  as  they  had  done  to  the  patri- 
arch before  him, the  patient  "bullock"  and  the  "bough 
by  the  spring,  whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as 
fitter  images  for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix,  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii, 
17).  And  centuries  after,  when  it«  grr^at  disaster  had 
fallen  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  re- 
cur to  the  prophets.  The  "  flowers"  are  still  there  in 
the  "olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty,  unproiitible  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x,  1) ;  Ephraim  is 
still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the  yoke," 
but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleapant  places"  of 
his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi,  18 ;  Hoa.  ix,  13;  iv, 
16) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth  to  tread  out 
the  com,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beautiful  neck"  (Hos. 
z,  11),  or  the  "  kine  of  Bashan  on  the  mountain  of  Sa- 
maria" (Amos  iv,  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same  im- 
mediately enervating  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it  had 
on  some  of  its  northern  brethren,  c.  g.  Asher  (q.  v.). 
Various  causes  m&y  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil.  1. 
The  central  situation  of  Ephraim  in  the  highway  .of 
all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 


another.     From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damaacus,  to 
Philistia  and  Egypt — ^these  roads  all  lay  more  or  less 
through  Ephraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along  them 
must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district  from 
sinking  into  stagnation.     2.  The  position  of  Shechem, 
the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his 
"parcel  of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressive  and 
significant  ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing;  and 
the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  bero  not 
only  of  Ephraim,  bat  of  the  nation — ^tbe  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
mast  have  made  it  alwa^'s  the  ref^ort  of  large  niimbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  countr}' — of  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  place,  until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem 
by  David.    Moreover,  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were 
deposited  within  its  limits,  at  Shiloh ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was  a  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes,  must,  in 
no  small  degree,  have  enhanced  its  importance,  and  in- 
creased its  wealth  and  population.     It  is,  perhaps,  to 
this  fact  that  David  alludes  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  6,  if  by 
**Ephratah'*  this  tribe  is  there  meant.     8.  But  there 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages  of 
position.     That  spirit,  early  domineering  and  haughty 
(Josh,  xvii,  14),  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
noble  remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
9-15).  usually  manifested  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at 
some  enterprise  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in 
which  they  had  not  a  chief  share.     To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii,  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii,  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix, 
41-43),  the  cr\'  is  still  the  same  in  effect — almost  the 
same  in  words — "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  ad- 
vice should  not  have  been  first  had  ?"     "  Whv  hast 
thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us  not?"     The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  £|)hraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix),  and  the 
continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  pow- 
er of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more  for- 
midable manner  than  by  these  murmurs  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native  of  Kamah  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe-  closely 
allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priest- 
hood of  the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  su- 
premacy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
ticalh'  maint^tined.    Certainly  in  neither  case  had  any 
advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the 
south.     But  when  the  great  tribe  of  Judah  produced  a 
king  in  the  person  of  David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
Ephraim  were  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  through  their  means  that  Abner  was  en- 
abled for  a  time  to  uphold  the  house  of  Saul ;  fbr  there 
are  manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim  in- 
fluenced the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other  triltea. 
They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force  of  clrcnra- 
stances  to  acknowledge  David  upon  conditions ;  and 
were  probably  n6t  without  hope  that,  as  the  king  of 
the  nation  at  large,  he  would  establish  his  capital  in 
their  central  portion  of  the  land.     Again,  the  brilliant 
successes  of  David,  and  his  wide  influence  and  relig- 
ious zeal,  kept  matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and 
Shiloh  bv  the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical  capitals  at  Jerusalem.     Twenty  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  "men 
of  name  throughout  the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as 
far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chron. 
xii,  30).     Among  the  offlccrs  of  his  conrt  we  find  more 
than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  10, 14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix,  41-43).     But  as  he  not  only 
established  his  court  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  r«^ 
move  the  ark  thither,  making  his  native  Jadah  the 
seat  both  of  the  theocratic  and  civil  government,  the 
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EphnhnitM,  as  a  tribe,  became  tboroughly  alienated, 
and  longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendency.     The 
bttUdiiig  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  meas- 
ures of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire :  and  al- 
though the  minute  organization  and  vigor  of  his  gov- 
ennneot  prsTented  any  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  vet  the 
tnun  w«s  then  laid,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid 
in  appearance  bnt  oppressive  to  the  people,  developed 
both  the  circomstances  of  revolt  and  the  leader  who 
w«s  to  tarn  them  to  account.     Solomon  saw  through 
the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing 
Jeroboam,  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  the  dis- 
nption  might  have  been  postponed  for  another,  cen- 
tary.    As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a  time, 
but  the  irritation  was  not  alUyed,  and  the  insane  folly 
of  his  son  brooght  the  mischief  to  a  head.     Rehoboam 
probably  selected  Shechem — the  old  capital  of  the 
eoantry^for  his  coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  pres- 
ence and  the  ceremonial  might  make  a  favorable  im- 
preasioo,  but  in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tnmnlt 
vbieh  followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach — 
*'  To  jour  tenta,  O  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
Darid !"    Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last  king 
of  Jodah  whoee  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem, 
bot  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
ia,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.    Jebosha- 
phat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miraculous, 
from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it 
wu  the  &te  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah  and  Jo- 
fiah— differing  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing  only 
in  this— that  tbey  were  both  carried  dead  in  their  cha- 
riots from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Thenceforth  the  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah  was 
merged  in  that  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  although 
still  the  piedominance  of  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  of 
Inael  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  occasion  the  whole 
realm  to  be  called  by  its  name,  especially  when  that 
rivalry  is  mentioned.  This  tide  is  particularly  em- 
ployed in  the  prophetical  books  (Isa.  ix,  8 ;  zvii,  8 ; 
KTiii,8;  Hos.  iv,  17;  v,  3;  ix,  8).  When  the  land 
of  Ephraim  is  meant,  the  word  is  fern,  in  the  ori^nal 
(Hoi.  V,  9) ;  when  the  peo{)le.  masc.  (Isa.  vii,  8).  Thus 
in  two  senses  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not  only  did  the  tribe  bo- 
come  a  kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  embraced  little  be- 
tides the  tribe.  This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible <^  explanation.  North  of  Ephraim  the  coun- 
try appears  never  to  have  been  really  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy 
on  their  part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  lesistanco  on 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of 
towns  from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled,  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
triiies,  Manaaseh,  Asher,  Isaachar,  and  Naphtali.  In 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  b  much  in  the 
physical  fbrmation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes  never 
took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their  surround- 
ing; heathen  neighbors — on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phos- 
nicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Iklidi- 
an ;  they  were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria 
from  the  north,  and  Egypt  trom  the  south ;  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  communicated  more  or  less 
with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of 
the  East,  and  formed  an  admirable  base  of  operations 
for  an  invading  army.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  po- 
sition of  Ephraim  was  altogether  different.  It  was 
one  at  onoe  of  great  richness  and  security.  Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  nar- 
nw  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There 
is  no  reeord  of  any  attack  on  the  central' kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain. 


On  the  north  side,  trom  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was 
more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily  de- 
fensible— as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Judith  (iv,  6,  7)— -that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
been  less  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks 
even  of  the  great  Shalmaneser  might  have  been  re- 
sisted, as  at  a  later  date  were  those  of  Holofemes. 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood  when 
it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
— the  chief  sanctuar}'  and  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader  the  leader  of  the 
whole  people— through  the  distrust  which  marked  its 
intercourse  with  its  fellows,  while  it  was  a  member  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  tumult,  dissension,  and  un- 
godliness which  characterized  its  independent  exist- 
ence, down  to  the  sudden  captivity  and  total  oblivion 
which  closed  its  career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  re- 
vival and  of  recurring  prosperity,  but  here  the  course 
is  uniformly  downward — a  sad  picture  of  opportunities 
wasted  and  personal  gifts  abused.  *^  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them 
by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love 
.  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  because 
they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall 
I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Ze- 
boim  ?**  (Hos.  xi,  1-8).     See  Israel,  Kingdom  of. 

2.  Mount  Ephraim,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  Central  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xvii,  15;  xix,  60;  xx,  7;  Judg.  vii,  24;  xvii,  1;  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  8).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  of 
"  Mount  Ephraim"  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which  occupy  the  central 
part  of  the  southernmost  liorder  of  this  tribe,  and 
which  are  prolonged  southward  into  the  tribe  of  Ben« 
jamin.  (See  above.)  In  the  time  of  Joshua  these 
hills  were  densely  covered  with  trees  (Josh,  xvii,  18), 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present.  In  Jer.  I, 
19,  Mount  Ephraim  is  mentioned  in  apposition  with 
Bashan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  a  region 
of  rich  pastures,  suggesting  that  the  valleys  among 
these  mountains  were  well  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  which  is  true  at  the  present  day.  Joshua 
was  buried  in  the  border  of  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-heres,  '*in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash"  (Judges  ii,  9). 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (U'^'^m  ird;  Scpt.Trt;Xi| 
'E^pm/i),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xiv,  13;  2  Chron.  xxv,  23;  Neh.  viii,  16;  xii, 
39),  doubtless,  according  to  the  Oriental  practice,  on 
the  side  looking  towards  the  locality  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  therefore  on  the  north,  probably  at 
or  near  the  position  of  the  present  *^  Damascus  gate.** 
See  Jerusalem. 

EPHRAIM,  WOOD  OF  (D'l't'fi?  ^?!?;  Sept.  (pv 
/IOC  'E^pat/i),  a  forest  (the  word  yaar  implj'ing  dense 
growtli),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between 
the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6), 
and  the  entanglement  in  which  added  greatly  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It  would  be  very 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest  derived  its  name 
from  the  place  near  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  was 
situated  (2  Sam.  xiii,  28),  and  which  would  have  been 
a  natural  spot  for  his  head-quarters  before  the  battle, 
especially  associated  as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Am* 
non.  l^foreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  another 
ujoodhnd  of  Ephraim  in  the  mountains  belonging  te 
that  tribe  in  this  neighborhood  (Josh,  xvii,  lo-lS). 
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Bat  the  statements  of  xvii,  24, 26,  and  also  the  expres- 
sion of  xviii,3,  *^That  thon  succor  ns  out  of  the  city/' 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  sug:gestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under  Jcphthah  (Judg.  xii,  1, 
4, 5) ;  but  that  occurrence  took  place  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  river  itself,  while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the 
wooded  country  must  have  lain  several  miles  away 
from  the  stream,  and  on  the  higher  ground  al)ove  the 
Jordan  valley.  Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable 
that  the  forest  derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ? 
The  great  tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot 
fail  to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  af- 
fair, and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had 
overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and  possibly 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  retard  material- 
ly their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.  But  oth- 
ers suppose  that  it  was  because  the  Ephraimites  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  flocks  into  this  quarter 
for  pasture ;  for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephraimites 
received  from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permis- 
sion to  feed  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that,  as 
thb  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  they  were  wont  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
to  feed  there  (see  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abarl>anel,  etc.,  on 
2  Sam.  xviii,  6).  It  is  probably  referred  to  under  the 
name  Ephratah  (q.  v.)  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  6,  where  the 
other  member  of  the  verse  has  **  fields  of  the  teood,** 
Others,  however,  not  unreasonably  suppose  this  to  be 
a  different  locality''.     See  Forest. 

2.  In  **Baal-hazor,  which  is  *  by' Ephraim,**  was 
Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii,  28).  The  Hebrew  particle  DIP,  ren- 
dered above  "by"  (A.V.  "beside"),  always  seems  to 
imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
clude that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name, 
but  a  town.  The  cities  of  Dan  and  Asher  are  other 
instances  of  localities  beyond  the  triljes,  yet  bearing 
their  names ;  and  the  former  suggests  that  the  appel- 
lation may  in  all  these  cases  have  arisen  by  coloniza- 
tion. Ewald  conjectures  that  the  place  here  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  Ephrain,  Ephrok,  and  Ophrah 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  alM>  with  the  Ephraim  which  was 
for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (jGesch.  iii,  219, 
note).  But  with  regard  to  the  first  three  names  there 
is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  ayin,  and  this  is  vert'  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
alepk,  which  commences  the  name  before  us.  The 
Sept.  makes  the  following  addition  to  verse  84 :  "And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have 
seen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oronen  {tT}q  bjpwvffv, 
Alex,  riuv  dpfatvtiv)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain." 
Ewald  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to 
refer  to  Beth-Aoron,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nab- 
16s  road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  An}'  force  it  may  have  is  against  Vhe 
Identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi,  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Nevertheless,  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
appears  to  be  to  identify  this  place  with  the  one  fol- 
lowing.    See  Baal-hazor. 

3.  A  city  (*E^pa«^  Xtyofiivtiv  iroXiv)  "in  the  dis- 
trict near  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retired 
with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with  violence  by 
the  priests  in  consequence  of  having  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  (John  xi,  64).  By  the  "  wilderness" 
((pvjfioc)  is  probably  meant  the  wild  uncultivated  hill- 
country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  Ijetween  the  central 
towns  and  the  Jordan  valley  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb, 


p.  97,  958).  In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Bohin* 
son  is  very  admissible,  that  Ophrah  (q.  v.)  of  Benja* 
min  (Josh,  xviii,  28)  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and 
that  their  modem  representation  is  et-TaiyibeJk,  a  vil- 
lage on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 
"  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dab  and  the  Dead  Sea"  {Researches,  ii,  121^).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'E^pwi/)  eight  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  Jerome,  with 
more  probability,  makes  the  distance  20  Roman  miles. 
This  indication  would  seem  to  make  it  the  same  with 
the  Ephrain  or  Ephrok  which  is  mentioned  in  2 
Chrofl.  xiii,  19,  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  aa 
towns  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah.  This,  again,  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  Joeephus  also  names  ('E^pa- 
ifi)  along  with  Bethel  as  "two  small  cities"  (iroXtX' 
via),  which  were  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Vespasian 
while  reducing  the  country*  around  Jerusalem  ( War^ 
iv,  9,  9).  It  is  likewise  proliably  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  (see  above)  near  Baal-Hazor  (2  Sam.  xiii, 
28).     See  sJlso  Aph^brema. 

E'phraimite,  as  a  designation  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Ephraim,  is  properly  denoted  in  the  Heb. 

by  the  patronymic  C^'^fiX"'2,  s^  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
X,  22,  plur.  A.V.  "children  of  Epliraim"),  or  simply 
I^ihraim  (often  rendered  "  Ephraimites"  in  the  A.V.); 
but  in  Judg.  xii,  5  it  appears  as  a  rendering  of  '^r'^fi^, 
an  EphraJtkUe  (q.  v.),  meaning  thereby,  however,  an 
Ephraimite,  which  is  apparently  likewise  the  meaning 
of  the  same  Heb.  word  in  1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings  xi,  26, 
in  both  which  passages,  however,  the  A.V.  regularly 
Anirlicizes  "  Ephrathite."  The  narrative  in  Judges 
raises  the  inquiry  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  not  a 
peculiar  accent  or  patois,  similar  to  that  which  in  later 
times  caused  "  the  speech"  of  the  Galllaans  to  "  Ije- 
tray"  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Matt- 
xxvi,  78). 

E'phra&i  (Heb.  in  the  margin  Ephra"^,  '♦T'!^??, 
but  in  the  text  J^jpAnw^l^^^r,  i.  e.  "O'^fi^,  which  iat- 
ter  appears  to  be  the  genuine  reading  [see  Ephrok]  ; 
Sept  E^p<tfv,  Vulg.  i^rofi),  a  city  of  Israel,  which, 
with  its  dependent  hamlets  (PiSS^" daughters,"  A. 
V.  "towns"),  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captured 
from  Jeroboam  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  19).  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(J/enacA.  ix,  1)  as  EpkreUm  (O^^C?).  It  has  been  con- 
jectured thatjthis  Ephrain  o*  Epliron  is  identical  with 
the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii,  28) ;  also  with  the  city 
called  Ephraim,  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
Lord  lived  for  some  time  (John  xi,  54) ;  and  with  Opn- 
RAii  (n"^&7),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  fur 
from  Bethel  (Josh,  xviii,  28;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  iv, 
9, 9),  and  which  has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  {He- 
searches,  new  ed.  i,  447),  with  much  probability,  at  the 
modern  village  ot  et-Titiyibeh,  (See  Ewald,  6'e«rMcA/«, 
iu,  219,  466 ;  V,  865 ;  Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  210.)  Seo 
Ephraim  8. 

Eph'ratah  [some  EphraUah"]  (Heb.  Ephra'^ihak, 
nr^^BK,  Gen.  xxxv,  16,  19 ;  xlviii,  7  twice ;  Paa. 
cxxxii,  6 ;  Mic.  v,  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  50 ;  iv,  4 ;  SepL  *E^ 
pa^a  or  'E^jo&a, Vulg. A/Ara/a,  A.V.  "Ephratah**  in 
all  but  Gen.  and  the  last-named  passage  of  Chmn., 
where  it  gives  "  Ephrath"),  a  prolonged  [or  sometime* 
"directive"]  form  of  Eph'rath  (Hebrew  Ephraa\ 
T^"^tl<,  probably /r«»{/W/,  1  Chron.  ii,  19;  Sept,  ^po3, 
Vulg.  Ephrata),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  of  one  or 
two  places. 

1.  The  second  wife  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron, 
mother  of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  ii,  19, 50,  and  probably  24  [see  Ca< 
leb-ephratah],  and  iv,  4,  in  which  last  passage  Har 
I  is  apparently  called  "  the  father  (i.  e.  founder)  oi 
lehem"  (see  below).     B.C.  post  1866. 
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2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem,  in  Jadah,  as  is 
nsniliest  from  Gen.  xxxt,  16, 10 ;  xlviii,  7,  both  which 
passages  distinctly  proTe  that  it  was  called  Ephrath  or 
Ephntsli  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the  re^lar  formula 
forsdding  the  modem  name,  Dnb~n^^  M*^n,  tekkh  it 
BetUekem  (comp.  e.  g.  Gen.  xxili,  2 ;  xxzv,  27 ;  Josh. 
XT,  10).  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  derived  its  name 
from  Ephiatah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  aa  the  author  of 
Que$U  Htbr,  in  Paraleip,  says,  and  as  one  might  oth- 
erwise have  supposed  from  the  connection  of  her  de- 
Kendsiits,  Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethleheni,  which  is 
somewhat  obscurely  intimated  in  1  Cbron.  11,  50, 51 ; 
IT,  i.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  to  infer  that,  on  the 
contnn',  Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably  was 
the  owner  of  the  town  and  district ;  in  fact,  that  her 
mme  was  really  gentilitious.  Bat  if  this  be  so,  it 
wooid  indicate  more  communication  between  the  Is- 
nelites  in  Egj'pt  and  the  Canaanites  than  is  common- 
\j  saj^Msed.  When,  however,  we  recollect  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  was  the  border  conntiy  on  the  Pales- 
tine side;  that  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  were  a  tribe 
of  ibeep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen.  xlvii,  3) ;  that  there 
was  sn  easy  communication  between  Palestine  and 
Egrpt  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  xyi,  1 ; 
ixi,  31,  etc.) ;  that  there  are  indications  of  communi- 
cations between  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Ca- 
nianites,  caused  by  their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle  (1 
Chrott.  vii,  21) ;  and  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tlie 
ownCTs  or  Iceepers  of  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen 
woald  have  dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Pales- 
tine, it  will  perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of 
Hezron  may  liave  married  a  woman  having  property 
in  Ephratah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah's  descendants  and  Bethle- 
hem, is  to  suppose  that  the  eider  Caleb  was  not  really 
the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head 
of  s  Hezronite  house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been 
one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is 
fsTored  by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [see  Caleb],  and 
have  married  an  Ephrathite.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
heen  their  grandson.  It  is  singular  that  **  Salma,  the 
father  of  Bethlehem,"  should  have  married  a  Canaan- 
itish  woman.  Could  she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of 
Caleb  in  any  way  ?  If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtain- 
ed Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  inheritance,  in  con- 
sequence, thb  would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma 
being  called  "  Dather  of  Bethlehem."  Another  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  Ephratah  may  have  been  the 
aanie  given  to  some  daughter  of  Benjamin  to  com- 
memorate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mother  hav- 
ing died  close  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some 
rapport  from  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph  be- 
ing called  ^pkrmMj  a  word  of  identical  etymology,  as 
Appears  from  the  fact  that  "^H^^^  means  indifferently 
SB  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  BeihkiemUi  (Ruth  i,  1,  2),  or  an 
Efhramiu  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  £phratah*s  descendants  being  settled  at  Bethle- 
hnn.  From  Ruth  i,  2,  where  the  sons  of  Naomi  are 
called ''Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem  [of]  Judah,"  it  would 
ieem  that  Ephrath  was  the  name  of  a  district  of  which 
BHhleltem  was  the  chief  town ;  and  the  designation 
ef  Mic.  iv,  2  aa  *"  Bethlehem  [of]  Ephratah,"  is  ren- 
<l«red  in  Uatt.  ii,  6, ''  Bethlehem  [in  the]  land  (y^)  of 
Jodah,"  as  if  to  distinguish  it  by  adding  the  name  of 
a  dirtrict,  althonfi^h  a  larger  one  (Lange,  Commeni,  on 
Mm,  in  loc.).  At  all  events  we  should  note  that  in 
Oen^  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Epkranh  or 
■f^fkraiah;  in  Ruth,  Beth^ehem-Judah,  but  the  inhabit- 
uits  £pkratkiU9;  in  Micah,  Bethlehem- Ephratah,'  in 
Matt  BeihUkem  m  the  land  ofJvda.  The  Sept.  sup. 
pli«  ['Bfpo^a  (avnr  lari  Bi^^Xf^fi)]  its  omission 
nnoDg  the  dtiee  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  60  (see  Reinec- 
«utt.  Prtigr,  on  this  point,  Weissenfels,  1723).  Jerome, 
*Qd  after  him  Kaliach,  olMorve  that  Ephratah,/na^tt/, 
hai  the  same  meianing  as  Bethlehem,  kouae  ofhnad^  a 


view  which  is  favored  by  the  neighboring  corn- 
fields. Ver  Po6rtenn  has  written  monographs  en- 
titled Tabemaeula  Dei  m  Ephrata  [Psalm  cxxxii] 
(Coburg,  1789);  JnUia  BethUhemi  (ib.l728);  also  two 
entitled  Faia  Beihlehemi  (both  ib.  eod.}.     See  Bbth- 

LBUEM. 

3.  Gesenius  and  others  think  that  in  Psa.  cxxxii, 
6,  ^*  Ephratah"  means  Ephraim  (q.  v.).  The  mean- 
ing of  that  passage,  however,  is  greatly  disputed.  The 
most  obvious  reference  is  to  BMehan,  which  is  else- 
where known  by  that  name  (see  above),  and  may  here 
be  spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  David  at  the  time 
when  as  a  youth  he  first  heard  of  the  sacred  ark  (so 
Hengstenberg,  in  loc.).  Others  consider  the  name  aa 
equivalent  to  the  tribe  Ephraim  (comp.  Ephrathite  for 
Ephraimite,  Judg.  xii,  5),  which  contained  Shiloh,  the 
depository  of  Jehovah's  early  fkvor  (so  Good,  in  loc.,  as 
most  interpretere ;  Delitasch,  Commentar.  idler  d.  Pfal- 
ter,  ii,  265,  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  this  view). 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  which  refera  the 
word  to  Ml  Ephraim  (aa  a  special  designation  of  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  contained  Shiloh),  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  other  part  of  the  verse  alluding  to  the 
forest,  Hupfeld  (in  loc.),  however,  considers  it  aa 
merely  a  poetical  term  for  fruitful /elir/,  e.  g.  Beth-she- 
mesh,  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  alluding  to  Kirjath- 

jearim  aa  the  "  wood**  (*^5?,  yoar). 

Eph'rathite  (Heb.  Epkrathi\  '^r'^&K),  the  desig- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of  two  widely  different  local- 
ities. 

1.  Properly  BiSTHLEHVMrnE,  or  citizen  of  Ephrath 
(q.  v.)  or  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i,2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12 ;  Sept. 
'E^pa^aloCtVnlg.  Ep^rataut). 

2.  By  some  confusion  or  analogy,  an  Ephraimits, 
or  inhabitant  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (q.  v.)  (Judg. 
xii,  6,  with  the  art.  ''Pl^fiKil,  Sept.  ix  tov  'E^paifi  v. 
r.  'E^pa&in/c»  Vulg.  EphnUheus,  A.V.  "an  Ephraim- 
ite" [the  last  clause ;  in  the  two  previous  occurrences 
of  the  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  context,  the  original  is 
Ephraun] ;  1  Sam.  i,  1,  'E^paifi,  EpkrcUhauty  **  an  Eph- 
rathite;" 1  Kings  xi,  26,  6  'E^o^t,  Ephratteut,  ''an 
Ephrathite"). 

Ephrem  or  Bphraem  Syms,  an  eminent  Chnrcb 
father,  and  the  greatest  light  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
was  bom  at  Nisibis  (Sozom.  H,  E,  iii,  16),  Syria,  or  at 
Edessa,  and  flourished  A.D.  870.  The  accounts  of  hia 
early  life  are  variant  and  unreliable.  His  parents 
were  heathen,  according  to  one  account,  and  drove 
him  from  home  for  becoming  a  Christian ;  but,  accord- 
in'{  to  other  accounts,  he  was  bred  a  Christian  by  his 
Christian  parents.  Jacob  of  Nisibis  took  care  of  his 
education,  and  took  him  to  the  Council  of  Nicasa,  A.D. 
325.  In  3C3  Nisibis  waa  ceded  by  the  emperor  Jovin- 
ian.to  the  Penians,  and  Ephrcm  went  to  Edessa,  whith- 
er the  most  distinguished  Syrians  came  to  receive  hia 
instruction.  Here  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  only  coming 
from  his  seclusion  to  teach  and  preach.  His  repute 
for  piety  and  learning  became  so  great  that  he  waa 
elected  bishop;  but  when  he  heard  of  it  be  rushed 
forth  into  the  market-place,  and  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  people  thought  he  was  out  of  his  senses. 
*'  He  then  absconded  until  another  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  bishop  in  hb  place.  He  now  went  to 
Cflesarea  in  Cappadocia  to  see  Basilins  the  Great,  who 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  learning  and  piety. 
Ephrem  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  writing 
and  preaching  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects,  and 
especially  against  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  he  was  equal- 
ly energetic  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  to  show 
by  his  acts  that  he  really  was  the  benevolent  man  that 
he  appeared  to  be.  This  was  especially  manifest  at 
the  time  when  Edessa  was  suffering  fVom  famine :  he 
gave  his  assistance  everywhere;  he  called  upon  the 
rich  to  help  the  poor,  and  he  himself  undertook  the 
care  of  seeing  that  the  poor  received  what  was  intendc 
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ed  for  them.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  admiration 
and  reverence  by  his  contemporaries,  who  distinguish- 
ed him  by  the  honorable  designation  of  ^  the  prophet 
of  the  Syrians.*  He  died  about  878,  having  ordered 
in  his  wUl  that  no  one  should  praise  him,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  in  a  funeral  oration,  tliat  his 
body  should  not  be  wrapped  up  in  costly  robes,  and 
that  no  monument  should  be  erected  on  his  tomb" 
(^Englith  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.).  This  '*  will"  of  Ephrem 
is,  however,  generally  held  to  be  spurious. 

All  accounts  unite  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of 
Ephrem.  Sozomen  {HiU.  Eedet.  iii,  16)  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  illustrate  his  command  of  a  naturally 
irascible  temper.  After  a  fiist,  his  servant,  presenting 
some  food  to  him,  let  fall  the  dish  on  which  it  was 
placed.  Ephrem,  seeing  him  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  terror,  said  to  him,  *^  Take  courage ;  as  the  food 
has  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  it."  Whereupon 
Ephrem  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  ate  the  fragments 
left  in  the  broken  dish. 

He  was  a  voluminous  author,  writing  commentaries, 
practical  religious  works,  sermons,  and  numerous  po- 
ems. The  commentaries  and  h3rmns  are  in  Syriac; 
the  other  writings  exist  only  in  Greek  and  other  ver- 
sions. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  understood  Greek ; 
Sozomen  (1.  c.)  expressly  says  that  he  knew  only  Syr- 
iac,  but  that  his  writings  "  were  translated  into  Greek 
during  his  life,  and  preserve  much  of  their  original 
force  and  power,  so  that  they  are  not  less  admired  in 
Greek  than  in  Syriac."  One  of  the  legends  tells  that 
in  his  visit  to  Basil  both  were  miraculously  enabled  to 
speak  the  other*8  language — Basil  the  Syriac,  and 
Ephrem  the  Greek.  ^^His  commentaries  extended 
over  the  whole  Bible,  *  from  the  book  of  creation  to  the 
last  book  of  grace,'  as  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa  says.  We 
have  his  commentaries  on  the  historical  and  phrophet- 
ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  book  of  Job 
in  Syriac,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul  in  an  Armenian  translation.  They  have  been 
but  little  used  thus  far  by  commentators.  He  does 
not  interpret  the  text  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
from  the  old  Syriac  translation,  the  Peshito,  though  he 
refers  occasionally  to  the  original.  His  sermons  and 
homilies,  of  which,  according  to  Photius,  he  composed 
more  than  a  thousand,  are  partly  expository,  partly 
polemical,  against  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics.  They 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  eloquence; 
they  are  full  of  pathos,  exclamations,  apostrophes,  an- 
titheses, illustrations,  severe  rebuke,  and  sweet  com- 
fort, according  to  the  subject ;  but  also  full  of  exag- 
gerations, bombast,  prolixity,  and  the  superstitions  of 
his  age,  such  as  the  over-estimate  of  ascetic  virtue, 
and  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saints,  and  relics.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  publicly 
read  after  the  Bible  lesson  in  many  Oriental,  and  even 
Occidental  churches.  His  hymns  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  heretical  views  of  Bur- 
desanes  and  his  son  Harmonius,  which  spread  widely 
by  means  of  popular  Syrian  songs.  *  When  Ephrem 
perceived,'  sa}*s  Sozomen,  *that  the  Syrians  were 
charmed  with  the  elegant  diction  and  melodious  versi- 
fication of  Harmonius,  he  became  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  imbibe  the  same  opinions ;  and  therefore, 
although  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek  learning,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  metres  of  Harmonius, 
and  composed  similar  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  sacred  hymns  in  praise 
of  holy  men.  From  that  period  the  Syrians  sang  the 
•Mies  of  Ephrem,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by 
Harmonius.'  Theodoret  gives  a  similar  account,  and 
jays  that  the  hymns  of  Ephrem  combined  harmony 
and  melody  with  piety,  and  subserved  all  the  purposes 
of  valuable  and  efficacious  medicine  against  the  heret- 
ical hymns  of  Harmonius.  It  is  reported  that  he 
wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  verses. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentaries,  all  his 
byriac  works  are  written  in  verse,  t  e.  in  lines  of  an 


equal  number  of  syllables,  and  with  occaskmal  thym< 
and  assonance,  though  without  regular  metre  (Scha£^ 
Ilutory  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  952  sq.)." 

The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  Ephraemi 
Stfri  Opera  omnicL,  Gr.,  Syr.,  et  Lat.,  edita  cumprtefo 
Honibtu,  notit^  war,  lectionibtu,  studio  J.  S.  Assemanni 
et  P.  Benedetti  (Rome,  1732^6,  6  vols.  fol.).  Before 
this  edition,  many  of  his  writings  had^been  collected 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Gerard  Voss, 
who  published  them  (1)  at  Some,  A.D.  1589-93-97 ; 
(2)  at  Cologne  in  1603  and  1616 ;  and  (8)  at  Antwerp 
in  1619  (3  vols,  in  one).  **The  first  volume  (insists 
of  various  treatises,  partly  on  subjects  solely  theologi- 
cal, as  the  priesthood,  prayer,  fasting,  etc.,  with  others 
partly  theological  and  partly  moral,  as  truth,  anger, 
obedience,  envy.  The  second  volume  contains  many 
epistles  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collection  of 
apophthegms.  Vol.  iii  consists  of  several  treatises  or 
homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture,  and  characters  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  Elijah,  Daniel,  the  three  children, 
Joseph,  Noah.  Photius  gives  a  list  of  49  homilies  of 
Ephrem  (Cod.  196),  but  which  of  these  are  included  in 
Toss's  edition  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  It  is 
certain  that  many  are  not"  (Smith,  Dictionary  ofBiog^ 
raphy^  s.  v.). 

Of  separate  works  there  are  numerous  editions,  of 
which  lists  may  be  found  in  Hoff'mann,  Bibliogrophi- 
ichea  Lexikon,  ii,  8  sq.,  and  in  Fabricius,  BibUoiheca 
Grceca,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  217  sq.  An  edition  containing 
only  the  Greek  writings  of  Ephrem  was  published  bv 
Thwaites  (Oxford,  1709),  edited  fh>m  28  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  An  English  translation  from  the 
Syrian  by  J.  B.  Morris  (Oxf.  1847)  contains  13  pieces 
of  verse  on  the  Nativity,  1  against  the  Jews,  and  90 
on  the  faith.  The  Rev.  H.  Burgess  has  published  Se» 
led  metrical  Hymns  and  HomUiea  of  Ephraem  Synu, 
translated  ftt)m  the  original  Syriac,  with  an  Introdoo- 
tlon,  and  historical  and  philological  notes  (Lond.  1853). 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Burgess  mentions,  as  extant 
in  Syriac  verse,  "eleven  exegetical  discourses,  more 
than  a  hundred  controversial  sermons,  and  nearly  as 
many  practical  hortatory  homilies,  aii  in  poetry  ;  four 
pieces  on  the  freedom  of  the  will^  not  only  In  metre, 
but  the  strophes  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  like  the 
verses  of  the  119th  Psalm ;  and  he  assures  us  that  all 
these  compositions  show  a  high  degree  of  poetic  talent, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  *  sonorousness  and 
grace,'  and  have  *a  charm  which  no  translation  can 
express.'  Indeed,  almost  all  the  three  folios  of  St. 
Ephraem 's  printed  works  in  Syriac  are  poetical.  In 
this  volume  the  author  gives  us  translations  of  35  of 
Ephraem's  S}Tiac  hymns,  and  9  of  his  metrical  hom- 
ilies or  sermons.  They  are  illustrated  by  a  learned 
introduction  and  very  instructive  notes.  More  than 
half  the  hymns  relate  to  death  and  eternity,  and  the 
others  are  on  various  topics  pertaining  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  subjects  of  the  poetical  sermons  are  the 
follovring :  (1)  Paradise,  (2)  Satan,  (3)  to  the  clergy, 
(4)  the  Trinity,  (5)  matter  not  eternid,  (6)  error  coun- 
terfeits truth,  (7)  the  Trinity,  (8)  two  natures  of 
Christ,  (9)  man  ignorant  of  himself  (BihUotiL  Sacra^ 
Oct.  1853,  p.  835).  M.  Caillau  published  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Ephrem  in  8  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1832-35,  forming 
vols,  xxxiv-xli  of  the  Patre$  SeUeti),  in  which  the 
following  order  is  used :  1.  Commentaries ;  2.  Exeget- 
ical homilies;  3.  Sermons;  4.  Epistles;  5.  Pra3rerB. 
The  writings  of  Ephrem  in  Armenian  were  published 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  8vo,  1836.  Hahn  und  Sieffert*s 
Chreetomaihia  Syriaca  (Leipsic,  1825,  8vo)  contains  19 
select  hymns  of  Ephrem ;  see  also  Hahn,  Bardeaames 
GnosticuM  ^Leips.  1819).  A  German  versk>n  of  many 
of  his  poems  is  given  by  Zinirerle,  Au^,  Sckriflen  des 
heil,  Ephraem  (Innspr.  1830-87,  6  vols.).  His  funexal 
sermons  are  translated  into  Italian  (Imiifunebri  di  3, 
Efrem  Biro,  tradotti  par  Angelo  Paggi  e  Fausto  La- 
sinio,  Firenze,  1851).  In  1858  J.  Alsleben  announced  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephrem,  in  a 
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pamphlet  (BeTl.8yo)  contaming  a  sketch  of  £phrem*8 
life,  and  some  litenrjr  remarks  of  valae.  Many  writ- 
ings of  Ephrem  mnain  in  MS.,  of  which  there  is  a  val- 
aable  collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  among  them 
a  Cftmncfe,  from  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  b  as- 
cribed to  him. 

See  Care,  Hist,  LU,  (Gener.  1720),  i,  149  sq. ;  Ondin, 
Ik  Script,  EccUm,  i,  493  sq. ;  Dnpin,  Auteun  EceUs, 
(Parijs  1^,  ii,  145  sq. ;  CeilUer,  Avteurs  Saerit  (Par. 
i8G0),  vol.  ri,  chap,  i ;  Lardner,  Worka^  iv,  804  sq. ; 
(JUrke,  JSweesnon  of  Sacred  LUeratttrt^  \,  403 ;  Von 
Lengerke,  Comm,  de  Epkraemo  Syr,  mterprete  (Halle, 
1928);  the  same,  De  Eph.  Syr,  art.  kermmattica  (Kdn- 
ii^b.  1831);  Yillemain,  Tableau  de  FHoquatee  Ckrit,  au 
4»  Siede  (Paris,  1849, 12mo),  p.  242 ;  N^ve,  De  la  Re- 
wtUxmee  det  Etudes  Syriaqutt  (Annales  de  Philosophie, 
IS54);  North  BritUh  Review,  Aug.  1858,  p.  247 ;  Jour, 
tf  Sacred  LUeraiure  July,  1853,  p.  889;  ROdiger,  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklap.  iii,  85  sq. 

B'phron  (Heb.  Ephro»\  'P'^B^)  signif.  doubtful ; 
Sept.'E^pwv,yulg.  Ephron)^  the  name  of  a  man  and 
a]«>  of  two  or  three  places. 

1.  The  son  of  Zohar,  a  Hittite ;  the  owner  of  a  field 
▼hich  lay  facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave 
contained  therein,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him 
for  400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  8-17 ;  xxv,  9 ; 
xlix,  29,  30;  1, 13).  B.C.  2027.  By  Josephus  {Ant, 
i,  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ('E^paf^ioc,  and 
the  porchase-money  40  shekels.     See  Abbaham. 

2.  The  textual  reading  (but  with  initial  K)  in  the 

Mjsoretic  Bible,  and  the  marginal  in  the  A.  V.  for 
Kphraim  (q.  T.^  a  city  within  the  borders  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19). 

3.  A  mountain,  the  *'  cities**  of  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tribe  of  Jttdah  (Josh,  xv,  9),  between  the  ^*  water  of 
Nephtoah"  and  ELirjath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are 
vith  great  probability  identified  with  Ain  Talo  and 
Koriet  el-enab.  Mount  Ephron  is  proliably  the  elevated 
reptm  on  the  south  side  of  wady  Beit-Hanina  (tradi- 
tional valley  of  the  Terebinth),  near  its  junction  with 
TTadv  Ain-Haniyeh  or  wady  el-Werd.  This  seems  to 
be  the  "  high  plain**  indicated  by  Schwarz  {PaleH,  p. 
9^)  as  appropriately  called  Mount  Ephron,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  deep  valleys  adjoining.  The  *^  cities  of 
Moant  Ephron**  may  then  be  denoted  by  such  ruined 
^ites  as  el-SuB  and  Mar-Zakaria  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  A  very  8^t)ng  city  (voXtc  fuyakfi  Sxvpd  otftoipa') 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  between  Camaim  (Ashteroth- 
Kamaim)  and  Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Jadaa  Maccabseus  (1  Mace,  v,  4<>-52 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  27, 
^:  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  8,  5).  From  the  description 
is  these  two  passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
in  a  defile  or  ralley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied 
the  pass.  It  was  possibly  near  the  outlet  of  the  Jab- 
bok  into  the  Jordan.  Klodens  conjectures  {Landee- 
i^itade  tm  Paldetina,  Berl.  1817,  p.  75)  that  it  was  the 
pnseni  Kvlat  er^Rubud,  a  strong  Sanicenic  castle  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  up  the  wady  Rajib,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  Jebel  Ajlun  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  266  i 
sq. ;  Bobinson,  Retearehet,  ii,  121 ;  iii,  166). 

Bpicr&t&s  ('Ewtcpan^Cf  controller,  a  common  Gr. 
name),  one  of  the  generals  left  by  Antiochus  Grypus, 
in  connection  with  Callimander,  in  charge  of  the  Syr- 
ian forces  besieging  Hyrcanns  in  Samaria,  but  whose 
cupidity  led  him  to  betray  Scvthopolis  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (Joeephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  2,  3). 

Bpicnrean  Philosophy— Bpicums.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  received  its  name  and  its  com- 
plete development  from  its  founder  Epicurus.  Little 
was  added  to  the  system  by  its  disciples.  It  was  a 
'reaction  against  the  Socratic  School,  and  constituted 
^^^^  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  speculation  during 
the  period  of  Greek  decline.  It  exercised  considera- 
i'le  infloeooe  over  the  Latin  world  in  the  decay  of  the 
Uomsa  repoblic,  and  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
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the  empire.  With  important  changes  of  form,  but 
with  little  modifications  of  spirit,  it  survived  the  over- 
throw  of  ancient  civilization,  perpetuated  itoelf  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  reappeared  with  the  revival  of 
philosophy,  and  may  still  be  recognised  in  many  re* 
cent  theories. 

The  Epicurean  philoeopfay,  which  has  survived  so 
many  successions  of  empire,  and  so  vast  mutations 
of  thought,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  earlier 
speculations  of  the  Greeks.  Its  ethical  views  are  di- 
rectly deducible  from  the  Cyrenaic  School ;  but  its  de- 
pendence on  the  Eleatics  is  unmistakable.  See  Elb- 
ATio  School.  In  physics  it  displayed  an  inclination 
to  return  to  the  Ionic  method.'  It  is,  however,  in  im- 
mediate affiliation  with  the  doctrines  of  Democritus 
and  Lendppus.  From  them  it  derived  its  atoms,  and 
the  casual  formation  of  the  universe. 

Notwithstanding  its  connections  with  previous  modes 
of  thought,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  so  definite  in 
principle  and  form  that  it  may  be  more  readily  treated 
without  regard  to  its  descent  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  speculation,  ancient  or  modem. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy  was  fully  developed  by 
its  founder,  and  was  long  contained  almost  entirely 
in  his  numerous  productions.  These  perished  early. 
Fragments  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  philosoph- 
ical treatises  of  Cicero,  the  moral  lectures  of  Seneca, 
and  the  late  compilation  of  Diogenes  Ladrtius.  Epicu- 
rus's  physical  theory  of  the  universe,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  theological  and  ethical  conclusions,  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  its  integrity  in  the  abstruse  but  bril- 
liant poem  of  Lucretius.  In  consequence  of  the  rever- 
ence  of  the  disciples  for  the  instructions  of  the  master, 
and  their  abstinence  from  development  of  his  teach- 
ings, Epicurus  occupies  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  than  any  other  Greek 
philosopher  except  Pythagoras.  It  is,  accordingly, 
expedient  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  system. 

Life  of  Epicurus. — Epicurus  was  of  pure  Athenian 
descent ;  of  a  good  family,  though  reduced  to  poverty ; 
and  settled  in  Samos,  where  his  father  Neocles  was  a 
clentcktu,  and  eked  out  a  scanty  support  by  the  occu- 
pation of  a  school-master.  His  mother,  Cbare^trata, 
added  to  the  resources  of  a  poor  household  by  practis- 
ing enchantments  and  by  other  superstitious  pretences, 
in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  son,  who  may  thus  have 
acquired  an  early  contempt  for  the  current  theology 
and  superstition.  Epicurus  was  bom  at  Samos,  A.C. 
842-1,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  within 
a  year  of  Aristotle's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  About  the  time  of  Alexander*s 
death,  Epicuras  came  to  Athens,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  instructions  of 
Xenocrates  in  the  academy.  Aristotle  was  still  teach- 
ing  in  the  lyceum.  Epicuras  made  no  long  stay  at 
this  time  in  the  metr&polis,  but  removed  to  Colophon 
and  opened  a  school.  He  adopted  the  atomistic  doc- 
trine of  Democritus,  and  during  five  years  undertook 
to  teach  philosophy  at  Mitylene  and  Lampsacus.  At 
the  age  of  85  he  returned  to  Athens,  taught  philosophy 
there  for  a  period  of  36  years  till  his  death,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  sect,  having  at  first  been  content 
with  declaring  himself  a  follower  of  Democritus.  The 
^oves  of  the  academ}'  were  f^quented  by  the  Plato- 
nists  under  Xenocrates ;  "  the  shady  spaces*'  around 
the  lyceum  were  occupied  by  the  Peripatetics  under 
Theophrastus,  who  possessed  a  house  and  garden  of 
his  own  within  the  precincts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  his  successors.  Epicuras  imitated  the  Peripatetic 
example,  and  purchased  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  80  minse  (about  fl400  in  gold).  This  abode, 
the  celebrated  horti  Epintri,  became  the  place  of  in- 
struction and  of  convivial  assemblage,  and  gave  name 
to  the  school,  "  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden.*'  The 
life  of  Epicuras  was  **  simple,  temperate,  and  cheer- 
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fill;**  he  was  *'a  kind-hearted  Mend,  and  even  a  pat- 
riotic citizen."  He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  dis- 
tractions of  the  time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  maxim  was  XdOt  /StbitTa^  —  avoid  notice  in  life. 
The  political  and  Rocial  disorders  of  the  time,  amid  the 
wars  of  the  DiadocM  and  the  factions  contentions  of  a 
city  where  liberty  was  supplanted  by  tyranny  or  an- 
archy, might  suggest  the  philosophy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  regulated  his  conduct,  viz.  that  the  mind  alone 
is  free ;  all  without  is  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  vio- 
lence or  incalculable  contingencies.  In  the  progress 
of  civil  discords  and  convulsions  the  only  hope  of  tran- 
quillity must  be  sought  in  absolute  seclusion  and  dis- 
regard of  public  transactions. 

In  his  quiet  and  graceful  retreat,  surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate pupils  and  admiring  friends,  enliven^  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  brilliant  Aeter<r,  one  half  of 
tbe  long  life  of  Epicurus  was  passed.  His  intercourse 
was  characterized  by  genial  good-humor,  and  his  es- 
tablishment was  conducted  with  frugal  elegance.  His 
temperament  and  his  doctrine,  his  habits  and  his  pre- 
cepts, were  in  entire  unison.  He  sought  and  obtained 
for  himself  the  gentle  pleasure,  the  unruffled  serenity 
which  he  preached  to  his  hearers.  He  was  laborious 
in  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions.  He  is  designated 
as  iro\vypa<putTaTOQ  by  Diogenes,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  three  hundred  volumes,  filled,  of  course,  with 
repetitions.  This  copious  authentic  promulgation  of 
his  philosophy  dispensed  with  any  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion or  commentary.  The  theory  was,  indeed,  so 
simple  and  perspicuous  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
stated  after  the  first  exposition. 

Before  the  death  of  Epicurus  in  A.C.  270,  a  rival 
school  had  arisen  in  Athens  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Painted  Porch,  and  nearly  every  one  of  his  tenets 
was  directly  opposed  by  Zeno  of  Citium  and  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  reaction  excited  by  the  extreme 
materialism  and  fortuitism  of  Epicurus  occasioned  an 
equal  extravagance  on  the  other  side.  With  Epicurus 
the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  blind  atoms  com- 
pacted and  diversified  by  an  equally  blind  chance; 
with  Zeno  it  was  a  divine  organism,  vital  in  all  its 
parts,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  decrees  of  fiite. 
With  Epicurus  the  deities  were  incognizant  or  regard- 
less of  temporal  affairs;  with  Zeno  everything  was 
controlled  by  a  superintending  PTx>vidence,  whose  will 
was  an  unalterable  necessity,  and  manifested  by  the 
heavenly  orbs  (sidera  coruciajfait). 

The  Philosophy  of  Epicurus  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts.  Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The 
last  alone  received  any  thoroughly  systematic  devel- 
opment. It  was  devised  as  a  scientific  basis  fbr  tbe 
two  former,  which  were  rather  foregone  conclusions, 
in  which  "the  wish  was  lather  to  the  thought,"  than 
strictly  logical  deductions  from  established  principles. 
The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  designed  for  his  own 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  for  the  practical  uses  of 
life.  The  logomachies  of  Eleafics  and  Sceptics,  Soph- 
ists and  Socratics,  had  produced  no  settled  convictions, 
and  had  arrested  neither  public  calamities  nor  private 
wretchedness;  a  doctrine  was  desired  which  might 
bring  peace  to  the  individual,  and  restore  happiness  or 
enjo3'ment  to  life.  The  canonization  of  pleasure,  the 
regulation  and  sanctification  of  natural  passions,  seem- 
ed to  afford  the  solution  required,  and  Epicurus  was  to 
bis  time  what  Fourier  was  to  the  last  generation.  In 
order  to  sanction  pleasure  as  the  guide  of  existence,  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  menaces  of  conscience 
and  the  terrors  of  heaven.  Hence  Epicurus  practical- 
ly denied  the  gods  by  relegating  them  to  the  eternal 
isolation  of  unconcerned  indolence  and  reverie.  This 
was  regarded  by  his  votaries  as  the  most  essential 
service  of  his  career  (Lucret.  i,  63>80).  But  to  exor- 
cise the  divinities  and  to  abrogate  religion,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  marvelous  order,  economy,  and 
variety  of  the  creation,  without  recourse  to  a  creator; 
to  furni&h,  like  La  Place,  a  system  of  the  world  which 


should  exclude  the  notion  of  a  divine  architect.  This 
task  Epicurus  undertook,  with  such  materiala  as  were 
at  hand.  The  Eleatic  School  had  asserted  an  absolute 
severance  of  the  divine  and  the  transitory,  and  had 
devoted  their  regards  to  the  former.  Epicuros  repu- 
diated the  former,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
material  and  sensible,  disproving  all  creative  or  divine 
agency  by  his  physical  doctrine,  and  maintaining  the 
authorit>'  of  carnal  impulses  and  earthly  pleaaures  by 
the  repudiation  of  the  gods  and  of  their  worship. 

Theology  of  Epicurus. — Epicurus  acquiesced  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  denied  them  any  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  the  universe.  He  ascribed  to 
them  immortality  and  human  form,  and  assigned  to 
them  attenuated  and  spectral  bodies,  as  Milton  also 
appears  to  have  done  {^^negat  esse  corpus  deorum^  std 
tamquam  corpus^  nee  sangumem^  std  tamquam  sangid' 
nem"  Cic  De  Nat.  Dear,  i,  xxv^  He  accords  to  them 
indestructibility,  immutability,  and  the  serene  happi- 
ness of  eternal  repose.  Their  tranquillity  wonld  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  care ;  accordingly,  they  are  en- 
tirely unconcerned  with  everything  that  falls  under 
human  apprehension.  This  mode  of  recognising  and 
at  the  same  time  cashiering  divinity  has  been  recentlv 
imitated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  So  far  as  human  ac- 
tions or  thoughts  are  concerned,  the  gods  are  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  religion  is  nothing  better  than 
a  vague  and  irrational  superstition,  founded  upon 
dreams,  and  cherished  by  ignorant  fear. 

Ethics  of  Epicurus. — ^Without  divine  sanction,  with- 
out responsibility  or  existence  hereafter,  with  neither 
reward  nor  penalty  in  a  future  life  for  "  deeds  done  in 
the  body,"  no  real  system  of  ethics  is  conceivable. 
There  is  no  constraint,  no  obligation  to  rectitude; 
there  is  no  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  no  domain  for 
conscience ;  there  can  only  be  a  more  or  less  judicious 
and  provident  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  judgments 
or  dispositions  of  men,  and  to  the  supposed  satisfaction 
of  the  individual.     Morality  without  religion  is  a  pre- 
tence and  a  delusion.     A  tranquil  and  pleasurable  ex> 
istence  becomes  the  summum  bonum  of  tbe  sage ;  the 
gratification  of  every  passion  as  it  arises  the  sole  duty 
of  an  eager  and  undisciplined  nature.    Every  restraint 
is  removed  except  such  as  may  be  voluntarily  imposed ; 
and  though  cool,  impassive,  and  indolent  dispositions 
may  maintain  an  external  propriety  of  demeanor  when 
exposed  to  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no  fniarantee 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  the  license  of  all  passions 
will  1)0  gratified  by  the  unclean  beasts  who  wallow  in 
the  Epicurean  st}*e.     The  insufficiency  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  was  exhibited  from  the  verv  first. 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  pleasure  in  undisturlied 
repose,  but  he  considered  every  pleasure  to  be  good  in 
itself;   and  his  favorite  disciple,  Metrodoms,  asserts 
that  the  dictates  of  natural  reason  would  limit  all  care 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  belly,  thus  taking  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  the  declaration  of  Ecclesiastes, 
**A11  a  man^s  labor  is  for  his  mouth."     The  stories 
which  circulated  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  companions  with  Leontinm,  Manna- 
rium,  and  other  notorious  ladies  of  the  like  persua- 
sion, show  that  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  were  at 
once  recognised,  even  if  they  were  not  illustrated  in 
practice. 

As  all  the  religious  foundations  of  virtue  were  re- 
moved, no  logical  foundation  remained.  The  tTonomic 
of  Epicurus,  which  was  at  once  his  logic  and  his  meta- 
physics, amounted  to  the  negation  of  any  absolute  or 
immutable  truth.  The  sensible  impression  was  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  Every  sensation,  as  every  gen- 
eral conception,  was  necessarily  true ;  and  we  are  here 
reminded,  though  in  different  modes  and  dr^^rees,  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  Des  Cartes  and  by  Hume. 
No  guidance  is  accorded  for  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing more  assured  than  the  immediate  imiuression 
or  the  unregulated  fancy,  and  the  passions  sure  thus 
I  left  without  any  valid  control  by  the  reason.     A  life 
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according  to  nataral  impulses  becomes  therefore  the 
iim  and  the  dnty  of  a  philosopher. 

Tk  Phftie*  of  Epicurut  were  devised  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  all  divine  authority  and  superintend- 
ence. They  constitute  the  most  elaborate,  coherent, 
and  original  portion  of  the  Epicurean  system.  Even 
here  there  was  little  real  originality.  Ej^cnrus  was 
a  man  of  little  learning,  of  little  logical  perspicacity ; 
bat  be  was  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose,  and  pos- 
ss9^  of  a  clear  rather  than  a  penetrating  mind.  He 
diligently  availed  himself  of  everything  subservient 
to  his  unis  in  previous  systems,  and  worked  out  what- 
ever accorded  with  his  plans  into  a  plausible  and  su- 
perficial scheme,  in  which  consistency  was  little  re- 
garded, and  acceptability  assured  b}*  addressing  the 
natural  inclinations  of  men.  The  Physical  Theory  of 
Epicums  acquired  more  reputation  in  antiquity  from 
its  connection  with  theology  and  ethics,  and  from  its 
exposition  of  Lucretius,  than  from  any  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  real  students  of  science.  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  explain,  like  Des  Cartes, 
bow  the  universe  might  have  been  formed  and  per- 
petoated  without  any  foreign  agency,  though  he  went 
farther  than  Des  Cartes  in  rejecting  even  a  divine 
agency  for  its  first  creation. 

The  leading  lines  of  his  physical  doctrine  are  that 
matter  b  uncreated  and  indestructible.  Its  primitive 
elements  are  indivirible  particles — atoms — which  are 
eternal  and  imperishable,  passing  through  various 
combinations,  and  assuming  new  properties  and  forms 
according  to  these  mutable  compositions.  These  at- 
oms are  infinite  in  number,  and  solid,  though  so  small 
as  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  They  possess 
gravity,  and  move  downwads  in  an  infinite  vacuum. 
Their  descent,  however,  is  not  in  a  uniform  line ;  they 
are  deflected  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  due  to  mere 
contingencr,  and  come  into  collision,  conjunction,  com- 
position with  each  other.  Thus  worlds,  infinite  in 
namber,  and  infinitely  varied  in  their  phenomena,  are 
formed.  The»e  atoms  are  in  a  continual  state  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation,  and  from  their  concretions  and 
dissolutions,  their  coherences  and  dissidendes,  all  the 
maltitodinous  changes  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature 
are  derived.  All,  however,  are  governed  by  chance 
alone;  there  is  no  compulsion,  no  necessity,  no  exter- 
nal law,  no  decree  of  fate.  The  cause  of  being  is  not 
extrinsic,  but  is  involved  in  the  process  and  act  of  be- 
in^.  No  room  is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  any  con- 
M^ions  and  ordaining  intelligence ;  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  the  curious  result  of  uncomprehending,  un- 
de^i^ing  accidents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  the- 
ory of  Epicurus  dififers  from  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes 
in  little  more  than  in  ascribing  a  straight,  downward, 
bat  variable  motion  to  the  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  while 
Cartedanism  assigns  to  them  a  gyratory  movement 
and  denies  a  vacuum.  The  difference  is  more  obvi- 
wj»  between  this  system  and  the  recent  doctrine  of 
■'^'^Intion,  but  the  logical  principle  is  the  same — the 
ctinstmction  and  continuation  of  the  universe  by  sim- 
ple elements  and  simple  forces  generated  within  its 
^•wn  sphere,  and  independent  of  forei$cn  determination. 
It  b  consequently  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  has 
been  very  recently  made  to  bring  the  Epicurean  Phys- 
io into  harmony  with  modem  science,  whose  present 
tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  similar  irrational 
«lf-iafliciency.  A  like  attempt  was  made  by  Gas- 
^^di  more  legitimately,  but  without  any  permanent 
acrrptance,  in  the  17th  century ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
^ently  asserted  that,  in  an  age  of  infidel  appetencies, 
th«re  will  always  be  a  revival  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy and  Epicurean  proclivities. 

Avtkorifiet. — ^The  historians  of  ancient  philosophy: 
%W,  tit  ''Leucippi  Lucrecer  Gassendi,  De  Vita  et 
M^ribtit  Epicuri  (Hag.  Com  it.  166(>,  4to);  SyrUafpna 
r^'lottpkia  Efifuri  (1669) ;  Bremer,  Vermch  finer  Apol- 
"^  -fea  JPpMW  (Berlin,  1776,  8vo) ;  Bondel,  La  Vie 
d  Epieure  (Par.  1679) ;  Wamekros,  Apoloffie  wnd  Leben 


Epiatrs  (Greiftwald,  1795, 8vo);  Hunro,  LucreHus^  wUh 
a  TratulaHon  and  Notes  (Cambridge  and  London,  1864, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lant^e,  Gesch,  des  MateriaUsmus  (Iser- 
lohn,  1866) ;  North  Brit,  Rev.  March,  1868.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Epicure'ana  ('ETicovpaot,  Acts  xvii,  18),  follow- 
ers of  Epicurus  or  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy (q.  v.). 

BpimeoXd^B,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Crete,  and 
highly  revered  as  a  prophet  and  natural  sage  at  Ath- 
ens, where  he  came  by  invitation  B.C.  cir.  596,  and 
spent  a  long  life.  Our  chief  account  of  him  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertios  (i,  10).  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten prose  woiks  on  sacrifices  and  the  political  consti- 
tution of  Crete,  together  with  two  letters  to  Solon, 
which  have  all  perished,  as  the  extant  copies  of  the 
last  are  spurious.  Diogenes  also  attributes  to  him 
poetical  works  entitled  the  **  Genesis  and  Theogony" 
of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  (in  5000  verses),  an 
epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (in  6500  verses),  and 
an  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhiuiamanthys  (in  4000  verses) ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote  them.  He 
may  have  been  the  author  of  poems  called  **  Useful'* 
and  **  Pure**  (Xprioifioi  and  Ka3ap//oi),  which  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  other  ancient  authorities  (Suidas,  s. 
V.  'Eirifuvidtjc ;  Strabo,  x,  p.  479 ;  Pausan.  i,  14,  4). 
But  all  these  have  equally  perished.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  words  (Tit.  i, 
12 ;  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.),  "  One  of  themselves 
[the  Cretans],  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  *  The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,*  *'  etc.,  apparently  quoting 
from  certain  old-fashioned  poems  ¥rritten  upon  skins, 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Epimenides. — Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class.  BioffT.  s.  v. ;  Heinrich,  Epimenides  aus  Creta 
(Lpz.  1801);  also  the  monographs  De  Epimemde  of 
Gottschalck  (Altorf,  1714),  and  Schuremann  (Hafh. 
1783). 

Xipiph^ands  CEiri^ov^,  mamfest,  hence  Jamous\ 
an  epithet  given  to  the  gods  when  appejiring  to  men. 
The  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus,  com- 
ing fortunately  into  Syria  a  little  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  regarded  as  some  propitious  deity, 
and  was  hence  called  Epiphanes — ^the  splendid  (1  Mace, 
i,  10 ;  X,  1 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  17 ;  x,  9).    See  Antiochus  3. 

Epipli&xieB,  or  Epiphanius,  son  of  Carpocrates, 
heretic  and  gnostic,  like  his  father.  He  supposed  an 
infinite  eternal  principle,  and  united  with  this  funda^ 
mental  principle  the  system  of  Valentinus.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  as  according  to  some  modem  reformers,  it 
is  ignorance  and  passion  which,  in  disturbing  the  equal- 
ity and  the  community  of  goods,  have  introduced  evil 
into  the  world ;  and  the  idea  of  property  forms  no  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  but  is  of  human  invention.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  all  laws  should  be  suppress- 
ed, and  equality  re-established.  He  concluded,  also, 
that  the  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  is  necessary  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years. 
A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in  Cephalonia. — 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  449 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  i,  c. 
2,  pt  ii,  ch.  V,  §  14,  n.  17 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff.  Genh: 
xvi,  169. 

Epiphania.    See  Hamath. 

EpiphanlnB  (EvKftdviog),  bishop  of  Constantia, 
one  of  the  Church  fathers,  was  bom  in  Palestine,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
(between  310  and  320).  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  Jews,  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  embraced 
Christianity  ;  the  only  case  of  the  kind  among  the  fa- 
thers, for  the  rest  of  them  were  either  converts  from 
heathenism,  or  bom  of  Christian  parent?.  He  went 
to  Es^'pt,  and  there  gave  himself  to  ascetic  life  among 
the  monks;  one  record  also  says  that  he  imbibed  Gnos- 
tic errors,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  monk- 
ish discipline.  He  1)ecame  an  earnest  patron  and 
friend  of  monasticism,  and  founded  a  monastery  near 
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bis  nadve  village,  of  which  he  became  abbot  In  867 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Constantia  (Salamis),  the 
metropolis  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  remained  thirty-six 
years,  busy  with  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  and  es- 
pecially busy  with  his  pen.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  vindication  of  orthodoxy  with  unquestioned  learn- 
ing, but  with  intemperate  zeal  and  violence.  He  cher- 
ished a  special  hatred  for  Origen  and  hb  doctrines,  and 
wrote,  preached,  and  travelled  in  order  to  destroy  their 
influence  in  the  Church.  This  hatred  led  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  '*  A  report 
that  Origen's  opinions  were  spreading  in  Palestine, 
and  sanctioned  even  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cited Epiphanius  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  left  Cyprus 
(A.D.  894)  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  At 
Jerusalem  he  preached  so  violent  a  sermon  agunst  any 
abettors  of  Origen's  errors,  and  made  such  evident  al- 
lusions to  the  bishop,  that  John  sent  his  archdeacon  to 
beg  him  to  stop.  Afterwards,  when  John  preached 
against  anthropomorphism  (of  a  tendency  to  which  Ep- 
iphanius had  been  suspected),  he  was  followed  up  to 
the  pulpit  by  his  undaunted  antagonist,  who  announced 
that  be  agreed  in  John's  censure  of  anthropomorphites, 
but  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to  condemn  Origen- 
ists.  Having  excited  sufficient  commotion  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Epiphanius  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  was 
all-powerful  with  the  monks ;  and  there  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  denunciation  of  heresy,  that  he  persuaded 
some  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem"  (Smith,  Diet,  o/Bioff.  s.  v.).  He  also  in- 
terfered with  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  John,  by  or- 
daining one  Paulinianius  in  Palestine.  The  quarrel 
became  very  bitter,  and  was  for  many  years  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  injury  to  the  Church.  Epiphanius 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  violent  and  unscrupulous 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  an 
Origenist,  but,  for  his  own  purposes,  changed  his  pro- 
fessed opinions  on  the  subject,  and  ordered  the  Nitrian 
monks  to  give  up  all  Origen's  writings.  They  refused, 
and  he  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  899,  which 
condemned  Origen,  his  writings,  and  his  followers. 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  drive  the  monks  from  Kitria. 
Some  of  them  went  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysos- 
tom  (q.  V.)  gave  them  his  protection.  Theophilus  per- 
suaded Epiphanius  (now  over  80  years  old)  to  call  a 
council  of  Cyprian  bishops  (A.D.  401).  Here  Origen 
was  again  condemned.  Epiphanius  wrote  to  Cbrysos- 
tom  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  As  Chr}'so8tom  did 
not  reply,  Epiphanius  took  it  for  granted  that  he  favor- 
ed Origenism,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople to  **  crush  Amalek,"  to  use  bis  own  words 
(in  a  letter  to  Jerome).  Sozomen  (Eccl.  Hist,  viii,  14) 
gives  a  pretty  tuM  account  of  this  visit,  saying  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom  went  out 
with  all  his  clergy  to  meet  the  visitor  and  do  him  hon- 
or; **but  Epiphanius  declared  that  he  would  neither 
reside  with  John,  nor  pray  with  him,  unless  he  would 
denounce  the  works  of  Origen,  and  expel  Dioscorus  and 
his  companions  from  the  city.  Not  considering  it  just 
to  act  in  the  manner  prop<Med  until  judgment  had  been 
passed  on  the  case,  John  tried  to  postpone  the  adoption 
of  Airther  measures  to  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  his  enemies  met  together,  and  arranged  that  on 
the  day  when  the  people  would  be  assembled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  Epiphanius  should  publicly 
pronounce  condemnation  on  the  works  of  Origen,  and 
on  Dioscorus  and  his  companions  as  the  partisans  of 
this  writer;  and  also  denounce  the  bishop  of  the  city 
as  the  abettor  of  Dioscorus.  By  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  the  afiections  of  the  people  would  be  alien- 
ated from  their  bishop.  The  foUowing  day,  when  Ep- 
iphanius was  about  entering  the  Church,  in  order  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution,  he  was  stopped  by  Se^ 
rapion,  at  the  command  of  John,  who  had  received  in- 
timation of  the  plot.  Serapion  proved  to  Epiphanius 
that  while  the  project  he  had  devised  was  unjust  in  it- 
«elf,  it  could  be  of  no  personal  advantage  to  him,  lor 


that,  if  it  should  excite  a  popular  insurrection,  be  would 
be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  outrages  that  might 
follow.  By  these  arguments  Epiphanius  was  induced 
to  relinquish  his  designs."  About  this  time  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  sent  for  Epiphanius  to  pray  for  her  son 
Theodosius,  who  was  ill ;  Epiphanius  replied  that  her 
son  would  recover  provided  she  would  not  patronize 
the  defenders  of  Origen.  To  this  message  the  em- 
press answered  that  Epiphanius  had  failed  to  save  that 
of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died.  Final- 
ly, some  of  the  Origenists  had  a  conversation  with  Ep* 
iphanius,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  convinced  him 
that  he  had  acted  rashly.  Soon  after  (Sozomen,  /.  c), 
he  embarked  for  Cyprus,  either  because  he  reoc^^ised 
the  futility  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  or  be- 
cause, as  Uiere  Is  reason  to  believe,  God  had  revealed 
to  him  his  approaching  death,  for  he  died  while  on  his 
voyage  back  to  Cyprus.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  to 
the  bishops  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  "  I  leave  you  the  city,  Uie  palace,  and 
the  stage,  for  I  shall  shortly  depart."  He  died  at  sea, 
on  his  return  to  Cyprus,  A.D.  408.  He  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  May  12. 

Epiphanius  was  **a  man  of  earnest  monastic  piety, 
and  of  sincere  but  illiberal  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  His 
good  nature  allowed  him  to  be  easily  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  passions  of  others,  and  his  zeal  was 
not  according  to  knowledge.  He  is  the  patriarch  of 
heresy-hunters.  He  identified  Christianity  with  mo- 
nastic piety  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  consid- 
ered it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  pursue  the  hydra 
of  heresy  into  all  its  hiding-places.  His  learning  was 
extensive,  but  ill  digested.  He  understood  five  lan- 
guages— Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  a  little 
Latin.  Jerome,  who  knew  but  three  languages,  though 
he  knew  these  far  better  than  Epiphanius,  calls  him  irti*- 
rdyXuMTiroct  the  five-tongued ;  and  Rufinus  reproach- 
fully says  of  him  that  he  considered  it  his  sacred  duty 
to  slander  the  great  Origen  in  all  languages  and  na^ 
tions.  He  was  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  men,  in  sound  judgment,  and  in  critical  discern- 
ment. He  was  possessed  of  a  boundless  credulity*, 
now  almost  proverbial,  causing  innumerable  errors  and 
contradictions  in  his  writings.  His  style  is  entirely 
destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance ;  sUll,  his  works  are  of 
considerable  value  as  a  storehouse  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient heresies  and  of  patristic  polemics"  (Schaif,  Bisf' 
(oryafthb  Chriitian  Church,  iii,  §  169).  Scaliger  calls 
Epiphanius  an  ignorant  man,  who  committed  the  great- 
est blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek. 

Hook  {Eccles.  Biography,  iv,  5f8)  cites  Epiphanius 
as  one  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  can  refer  for  proc»f 
of  the  errors  of  modem  Romanism,  and  for  justification 
of  the  Reformation.  For  example,  against  invocation 
of  saints,  **  Neither  Elias  (he  says),  nor  John,  nor 
Thecla,  nor  any  of  the  saints  is  to  be  worshipped.  For 
that  ancient  error  shall  not  prevail  with  us,  that  we 
should  forsake  the  living  God  and  worship  the  things 
that  are  made  by  him.  For  they  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  al)ove  the  Creator,  and  became 
fools.  For  if  he  will  not  permit  angels  to  be  worship- 
ped, how  much  more  would  he  not  have  her  who  was 
bom  of  Anna  ?  Let  Mary,  therefore,  be  had  in  honor, 
but  let  the  Lord  be  worshipped."  Again  he  observes 
"  that  the  creature  cannot  be  worshipped  without  in- 
juring the  true  fieuth,  and  falling  back  to  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  pagans,  who  forsook  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  to  adore  the  creature ;  or  without  incurring  the 
malediction  spoken  of  by  St  Paul — ^they  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  forever ;  therefore  God  gave  them  up  to  vile 
affections."  "  Sed  neque  Helias,  neque  Joannes — ^ne- 
que  quisquam  sanctorum  adoratur,"  etc.  {Beer,  79  and 
62).  As  decisive  is  his  testimony  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state.  **  In  the  age  to  come  (he  nays) 
there  is  no  advantage  of  fasting,  no  caU  to  repentance. 
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DO  dispUj  of  ebaiity ;  none  are  admitted  after  their 
departore  hence,  nor  can  we  then  correct  what  was  be- 
fore amisa.  There  LazaroB  goeth  not  to  Divea,  nor 
Dives  to  lAzams ;  the  gamers  are  sealed,  the  combat 
fioished,  the  crowns  distribnted.  Those  who  have  not 
▼et  encoontered  have  no  more  opportunity,  and  those 
vbo  hare  conqnered  are  not  cast  out.  All  is  finish- 
ed after  we  have  departed  hence*'  {Heer,  69). 

The  extant  writings  of  Epiphanius  are  the  follow- 
ing, m  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  edition 
of  bis  works  by  Petayias  (Paris,  1622;  Leipzig,  1682; 
and  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Gneca^  vols,  xli,  xlii,  xliii) : 

1.  Uavdpioy,  Panariam  (medicim-ehett)^  a  treatise 
against  heresies.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  two 
monks,  named  Panl  and  Acacias,  belonging  to  a  mon- 
ai^ry  near  Berea,  in  Lower  Syria.  Prefixed  to  the 
work  is  a  letter  to  these  monks,  which  seryes  as  a  pref- 
ace. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  seven  tomes  or  sections. 
The  first  book  contains  three  of  these  subdivisions, 
and  each  of  the  others  two.  The  whole  includes  an 
actoant  of  eis^ht^  heresies,  twenty  of  which  were  be- 
fore Christ :  1,  the  Barbarians,  firom  Adam  to  Noah ; 
%  the  Scythians,  fh)m  Nimrod  to  Tenth ;  8,  the  Hel- 
lenists, including  aU  who  paid  divine  honors  to  the 
creature,  including  idolatry  proper,  and  also  the  philo- 
sophical arts  of  Stoics,  Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  Epi- 
coieans;  4,  the  Samaritanism,  arising  from  a  mixture 
of  Hellenbm  and  Judaism,  and  including  four  sects ; 
5,  the  Jadseans  (Judaism),  including  the  seven  sects  of 
Saddncees,  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Hemerobaptists,  Naza- 
reoes,  Essenes,  and  Herodians.  Of  Christian  heresies 
be  names  the  Simonians  (followers  of  Simon  Magus), 
tbe  Basilidians,  and  other  Gnostic  sects.  With  the 
.«ixtr-fourth  heresy  he  begins  his  account  of  the  here- 
sies of  his  own  age,  Origentsm,  Arianism.  A  critical 
work  of  great  ability  on  the  information  given  by  £pi- 
pbanios  has  been  published  by  Lipaius,  Zur  QueUen- 
hrUik  ikt  Ep^katduM.  It  limits  itself  to  heresies  13 
to  57,  which  are  mostly  Gnostic  systems.  Lipsins 
thows  that  Epiphanius,  Philaster,  and  Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian  made  use  of  the  same  source,  and  that  this  source 
was  die  work  of  BUppolytus  against  62  heresies  called 
n-vToyfut,  which  was  still  known  to  Photins. 

t.  'AycvpMroCt  Ancoratus  ((imchored)^  i.  q.  anchor  or 
defence  of  the  fkith,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  so  called  **  because,'*  says  Epiphanius,  **I 
have  collected,  according  to  my  slender  abilities,  all 
tbo^e  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  calculated  to  e«- 
t<A!itk  oar  &ith ;  that  this  book  may,  like  the  anchor 
"fa  sUjp,  establish  believers  in  the  orthodox  fiiith,  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  and  tempests  of  heresy.*' 

3.  Anaeephakeotii  (Migne,  xlii,  883),  which  is  a  sum- 
mary or  abridgment  of  the  Panarium,  the  order  of 
topics  being  somewhat  varied. 

4.  riepi  itiTp4itv  icai  oraOftutv,  De  Mensuris  et  Pon- 
derlbos  (ofmeoMures  and  toeighui),  in  which  he  gives  an 
Kcount  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, a  book  still  useful  for  Biblical  archieology. 

5.  nepc  rwv  ibtSiKa  XiOutv,  de  xii  gemmis  quss 
ennt  io  veste  Aaronis  (m  the  12  gemt  whieh  icere  in 
AaTm*t  brfoMi'plate). 

A  QmmmiaTy  on  Ike  Song  of  Songe^  under  the  name 
•f  Epiphanius,  was  published  by  Foggini,  in  a  Latin 
▼ersion  (Rome,  1750,  4to ;  and  Uie  same  was  publish- 
ed In  Greek  and  Latin],  Rome,  1772, 4to),  by  Giaco- 
nellos,  who  attributes  it  to  Philo  Carpasius.  See 
Philo. 

The  complete  editions  ot  Epiphanius  (by  Petavius 
ud  Migne)  have  been  named  above.  There  is  a  new 
editian  by  Dindorf  (Leips.  6  vols.  Svo,  1869-1863). 
Tbe  Pamarion  is  given  in  vols,  ii,  iii,  of  Oehler,  Corpue 
BinetMogiewKk  (Berlin,  1859-1862, 5  vols.  8vo).  There 
is  a  German  translation  of  portions  of  Epiphanius,  with 
notes,  by  Rosier  (1778, 8vo).  His  account  of  the  Ari- 
an  and  Meletian  heresies  was  translated  into  English 
by  Whiston,  in  bis  CoCeetUm  ofAndeni  Monumenfs  on 


the  Trimfy  (Lond.  1718,  8vo).  A  separate  life  of  Epi* 
phanius  was  published  by  Gervaise  (Paris,  1788,  4tD). 
See  Sozomen,  Hiei.  Eccl.  vi,  82 ;  viii,  15 ;  Socrates, 
m$t,  Ecd,  vi,  10,  12,  14  ;  Dupin,  EccUt.  Writen,  ii, 
284;  the  account  of  the  Bollandists,  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
GrcBC,  xli ;  Oudin,  De  Script,  EccUs,  i,  527 ;  Ceillier, 
AtUeure  Saerh  (Paris,  1860),  vol.  vi,  ch.  xv;  Cave, 
Hiat,  LUt.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  147 ;  Fabricius,  BibUothecu 
GnecOy  ed.  Haries,  viii,  255  sq. ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv, 
185  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succeeeion  qf  Sacred  Literature,  i,  324 ; 
Neander,  Church  Higtory  (Torrey's),  ii,  680, 697 ;  Schaff, 
Ch,  History,  voL  iii,  §  169 ;  Hoffhiann,  BibUog,  Laikon, 
ii,  25  sq. 

EpiphanluB,  St.,  bishop  of  Pavia,  was  bom  in 
that  city,  of  a  noble  family,  in  439  (according  to  others 
438).  He  received  an  education  for  the  priesthood 
under  the  special  superintendence  of  St.  Crispin,  bishop 
of  Pavia.  He  was  consecrated  subdeacon  in  456,  dea- 
con in  458,  and  on  the  death  of  Crispin  in  406,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
He  had  long  been  noted  for  his  rigid  asceticism,  and 
after  his  election  his  rigor  greatly  increased.  He  took 
only  one  meal  a  day,  abstained  altogether  from  wine 
and  meat,  never  used  a  bath,  and  was  present  at  di- 
vine service  with  feet  locked  together.  At  that  time 
the  West  Roman  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  a 
prey  to  the  incursions  of  northern  trli>es.  During 
these  disturbances,  bishop  Epiphanius  seems  to  have 
gained  to  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  the  confidence 
of  all  the  rulers.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  em- 
peror Anthemus  and  his  son-in-law  Ricimer.  In  474 
he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nepoe  as  envoy  to  Eurich, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  476  king  Odoacer  con- 
quered Pavia,  and  gave  the  city  up  to  plundering,  on 
which  occasion  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Epipha- 
nius rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  pravailed  upon  the 
king  to  exempt  the  city  for  five  years  from  all  taxes. 
During  the  war  between  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  Theodoric,  who  in  493  became  the  master  of 
Italy,  granted,  upon  the  intercession  of  Epiphanius,  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him.  The- 
odoric then  (494)  sent  Epiphanius  on  amission  to  Gun- 
dobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  to  treat  with  him  for 
the  release  of  the  Ligurian  prisoners,  who  were  to  re- 
people  the  desolated  districts  of  Italy.  The  mission 
was  successful,  and  Theodoric  subsequently  remitted 
to  the  Ligurians  two  thirds  of  the  taxes.  Epiphanius 
died  in  Pavia,  Jan.  21, 497.  In  962  the  emperor  Otho 
had  his  relics  transported  to  Hildesheim,  in  Germany. 
The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him  as  a  saint  on 
Jan.  21. — Butler,  Livts  o/ Saints,  i,  191 ;  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, Jan.  21  (biography  by  his  successor  Ennodius) ; 
Xeander,  Light  ta  Dark  Places  (New  York,  1853),  p.  97 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Gmerale,  xvi,  161 ;  Herzog,  Reed- 
Encgkhp.  iii,  100.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EplphaniuB,  Scholasticus,  an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  Latin  Church,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  birth.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus 
(q.  V.)  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  works 
of  the  Church  historians  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret.  Cassiodorus  revised  the  translation,  and  made 
out  of  the  three  works  one,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Historia  Tripartita,  remained  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  standard  historical  works.  Likewise, 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodorus,  Epiphanius  translated 
several  other  works,  as  the  Codex  Encydicus  (a  collec- 
tion of  synodal  epistles  to  the  emperor  Leo  I  in  de- 
fence of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon) ;  a  Commentary  of 
bishop  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  on  tiie  Song  of  Songs ;  a 
Commentary  of  Didymus  on  the  Proverbs  and  the  cath- 
olic episUes.— Cave,  Hiet,  Lit,  (Genev.  1720),  i,  820; 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biogr,  Ginirale,  xvi,  162 ;  Herzog,  BeaU 
Encgklop,  iv,  100. 

Epiphany  (Ifri^avna,  rd  im^avta,  the  **mani« 
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feitation**  of  Chrbt),  one  of  the  oldest  festiyals  of 
the  Christiaii  Church,  and  mentioned  as  such  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {StromcU.  i,  1).  Until  the  time  of 
Chiysostom,  it  opened  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  cycle 
of  festivals.  It  denoted  at  first  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which,  as  Chrysostom  himself  remarks,  was,  in  a  high- 
er sense  than  bis  birth,  his  real  manifestation  to  men. 
A  special  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arose  later  than 
the  festival  of  Epiphany,  snd  up  to  that  time  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  Clirist  was  included  in  that 
of  Epiphany.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  at  first  celebrated  at  Alexandria 
by  the  Basilidians,  but  soon  it  was  introduced  into  the 
orthodox  Church  also.  Neander  thinks  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  Basilidians,  but  that  they  derived 
it  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
first  trace  of  the  festival  in  the  Latin  Church  is  found 
in  860,  when,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxi,  2)  men- 
tions, the  emperor  Julian  took  part  in  a  celebration  of 
the  festival  at  Yienne.  In  the  Western  Church  it  came 
early  to  denote  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  especial  reference  to  his  appearance  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  adore  him  and  bring 
him  presents  (Matt,  ii,  1-12).  Gradually  the  commem- 
oration of  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  Epiphany,  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  (hence 
it  was  called  "  bethphania,"  manifestation  in  a  house), 
and  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  (hence  the 
name  **  phagiphania").  Prominent,  however,  in  the 
Latin  Church  remained  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  as 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  wise  men.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  venerated  the  wise  men  as  the 
**  Three  Holy  Kings,"  and  the  festival  itself  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  Church  the  festival  of  the  Three 
Kings  (Jestum  trium  reffum,  fishim  Magoruniy  festum 
Stella).  Like  other  high  festivals,  Epiphany  was  cele- 
brated by  a  vigil,  by  the  preaching  of  homilies,  by  the 
reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  granting  liber- 
ty to  slaves.  During  the  Middle  Ages  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  oblation  of  the  wise  men  was  incor- 
porated into  divine  worship,  and  in  some  countries 
these  performances  have  maintained  themselves  until 
the  present  century.  Peculiar  popular  amusements 
also  connected  themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the 
day  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  partly  exist 
even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  city  of  Rome  there  is 
on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  a  great  exhibition  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  young  men  from  all  coun- 
tries making  addresses  in  their  native  languages,  in 
order  thus  to  represent  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  all 
nations.  In  some  Western  churches,  especially  in  Af- 
rica, Epiphany  was  used  as  a  day  of  baptism  (die$  lumi- 
num)  \  but  Pope  Leo  I  was  a  decided  opponent  of  this 
custom,  calling  it  irraHonabUem  novUatem  (an  unrea* 
Bonable  novelty).  Among  the  Franks  the  custom  was 
also  known,  and  Charlemagne  mentions  it  in  an  epis- 
tle to  the  bishop  Garibald,  but  without  approving  it. 
Previously  Gregory  II,  in  726,  had  forbidden  to  bap- 
tize except  on  Easter  and  Pentecost.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  water  on 
this  day,  and  the  custom  still  prevails  in  Russia. — 
Bingham,  Oriff,  Eccl.  bk.  xx,  chap,  iv ;  Herzog,  ReaU 
EncyUopadk,  iv,  94 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  iii, 
283;  August!,  Handbuch  d.christl.  ArchfBohgie,  i,  528; 
ii,  476 ;  Binterim,  DenkwurdigheUtn  der  chrittl.-kath. 
K.  vol.  v«     See  Theophany.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eplphi  ('ETTi^i,  8  Mace,  vi,  88),  the  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and  the 
Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year :  Copt,  epip ; 
Arab,  apb.  Its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  25th 
of  June  in  the  Julian  calendar  (Ideler,  Haendb,  d.  Chro- 
noL  i,  98, 144).  In  ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  **  the 
third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the  waters.'*  See 
EoTPT.  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
goddess  of  the  month,  Ap(^t  (Lepsius,  Chron,  d.  ^Eg. 
i,  141).  The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month- 


name  AHb  from  Epiphi  ia  discussed  in  other  articles. 
See  Month. 

Episcopacy  («iriVfco)roc,  hukop;  iwitncowilv,  te 
superiiUend)^  the  government  of  bishops  in  the  Church, 
whether  as  an  order  superior  to  presbytera  or  not. 
For  the  classes,  duties,  insignia,  electiona,  and  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  see  Bishop.  For  the  controversy 
as  to  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders,  see 
Succession,  Apostolical.  We  give,  in  this  article, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  of 
the  theories  of  Episcopacy  maintained  in  the  promi- 
nent Episcopal  churches  of  Christendom. 

I.  Origin  of  Episcopacy, — The  high  Episcopal  writ- 
ers, both  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  maintain  that  the  order  of  bbhopa  takes  the 
place  of  the  apostles  in  the  Christian  Church  by  direct 
divine  appointment.  Their  view  has  been  stated  as 
follows:  "While  our  Lord  remained  upon  earth  be 
acted  as  the  immediate  governor  of  his  Church.  Hav- 
ing himself  called  the  apostles,  he  kept  them  constant- 
ly about  his  person,  except  at  one  time,  when  be  sent 
them  forth  upon  a  short  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Judea,  and  gave  them  particular  directions  how  they 
should  condact  themselves.  The  seventy  disciples 
whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  tune  are  never  men- 
tioned again  in  the  New  Testament  But  the  apostles 
received  from  him  many  intimations  that  their  office 
was  to  continue  after  his  departure ;  and  as  one  great 
object  of  his  ministry  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  office,  so,  in  the  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  his  ascension,  he  explained  to  them 
the  duties  of  it,  and  he  invested  them  with  the  author- 
ity which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  implied  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19,  20;  John  xx,  21,  22).  Soon  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus,  his  apostles  received  those  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  which  his  promise  had  given  them  assur- 
ance, and  immediately  they  began  to  execute  their 
commission  as  the  rulers  of  that  society  which  was 
gathered  by  their  preaching.  In  Acts  vi  we  find  the 
apostles  ordering  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  *  look 
out  seven  men  of  honest  report,'  who  might  take 
charge  of  the  daily  ministrations  to  the  poor,  and  to 
bring  the  men  so  chosen  to  them,  that  *  we,*  said  the 
apostles,  *  may  appoint  them  over  this  business.'  The 
men  accordingly  were  *8et  before  the  apostles,  and 
when  they  had  pra3'ed  they  laid  their  hands  on  them.' 
Here  are  the  apostles  ordaining  deacons.  Afterward 
we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  progress  throu^  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  vpfojivrfftov^  (Acts 
xiv,  23).  The  men  thus  ordained  by  St.  Paul  appear, 
from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  to  have  been  teachem, 
pastors,  overseers,  of  the  flock  of  Christ ;  and  to  Tim- 
othy, who  was  a  minister  of  the  Word,  the  apostle 
speaks  of '  the  gift  which  is  in  thee  by  the  patting  on 
of  my  hands'  (2  Tim.  i,  6).  Over  the  persons  to  whom 
he  thus  conveyed  the  office  of  teaching  he  exercised 
jurisdiction,  for  he  sent  to  Ephesus  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus;  and  there,  in  a 
long  discourse,  gave  them  a  solemn  charge  (Acts  xx, 
17-35),  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus  he  writes  episUea 
in  the  style  of  a  superior.  He  not  only  directs  Timo- 
thy, whom  he  had  beiiought  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  minister, 
but  he  sets  him  over  other  ministers.  He  empowers 
him  to  ordain  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  (2  Tim. 
ii,  2).  He  gives  him  directions  about  the  ordination 
of  bishops  and  deacons ;  he  places  both  these  kinds  of 
office-bearers  in  Ephesus  under  his  inspection,  instruct- 
ing him  in  what  manner  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  an  elder  who  labored  in  word  and  doctrine; 
and  he  commands  him  to  charge  some  that  they  teach 
no  other  doctrine  but  the  form  of  sound  words.  In 
like  manner  he  describes  to  Titus  the  qualifications  of 
a  bishop  or  elder,  making  him  the  judge  how  far  any 
person  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  these  qualifications ; 
he  gives  him  authority  over  all  orders  of  Christians 
there ;  and  he  empowers  him  to  reject  heretics.    Hera, 
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then,  is  that  apo«tle  with  who«e  actioni  we  sfe  best 
loquaiotMl  seemingly  aware  that  there  woald  be  con- 
-    tinoil  oocuion  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  anthority  over  pastors  and  teachers  which 
the  apostles  had  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesos ;  and  by 
these  two  examples  of  a  delegation,  given  during  his 
lifetime,  preparing  the  worid  for  beholding  that  aa- 
tfaority  exercised  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in 
all  ages.    Accordingly,  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
tell  Its  that  the  apostles,  to  prevent  contention,  ap- 
pomted  bishops  and  deacons ;  giving  orders,  too,  that 
upon  their  death  other  approved  men  should  snooeed 
ItK  their  ministry.     We  are  told  that  the  other  apos- 
tles oonstitnted  their  first-flmits,  that  is,  their  first  dis- 
ciples, after  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  bish- 
ops and  deacons  of  those  who  were  to  believe ;  and 
that  the  apostle  John,  who  survived  the  rest,  after  re- 
taming  from  Patmos,  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
vent  about  the  neighboring  nations,  ordaining  bish- 
ops, establishing  whole  churches,  and  setting  apart 
particular  persons  for  the  ministry,  as  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  the  Spirit"  (Watson,  s.  v.).    In  sub- 
stance, the  high  Episcopalians  claim  that  "after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  before  the  death  of  the  in- 
spired apostles,  there  were  in  the  Church  three  orders 
in  the  ministiy — apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons; 
and  these  three  orders  have  continued  ever  since.    The 
name  apostle,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  •»- 
(fired  apostles,  was  changed  to  bishop,  while  the  office 
remained  the  same." 

The  vkw  above  given,  however  satisfactory  it  may 
be  to  high  Episcopalians,  is  not  adopted  by  the  more 
moderate  writers  on  that  side,  nor  by  other  denomina- 
tbns  of  Christians.    The  following  brief  account,  fkt>m 
Neander's  Introduction  to  Coleman's  Apodolieal  amd 
PrimUwe  Chtrek,  is  both  lucid  and  impartial.     "The 
earliest  constitution  of  the  Church  was  modelled,  for 
the  most  part,  after  that  religious  community  with 
which  it  stood  in  closest  connection,  and  to  which  it 
was  moat  assimilated — ^tbe  Jewish  synagogue.     This, 
however,  was  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  to  the  new  and  pecu- 
liar spirit  with  which  it  was  animated.    Like  the  syn- 
agogue, the  Church  was  governed  by  an  associated 
body  of  men  appointed  for  this  purpose.     The  name 
efygj6ytorf,  which  was  appropriated  to  this  body, 
was  derived  tnm  the  Jewish  synagogue.     But  in  the 
Gentile  churches  formed  by  the  apostle  Paul  they 
took  the  name  of  iwiVroiroc,  bitkopi^  a  term  more  sig- 
nificant of  theb  ofilce  in  the  language  generally  spo- 
ken by  the  members  of  these  churehes.    The  name 
pretbyter  denoted  the  dignity  of  their  ofilce,  while  6mA- 
cp,  on  the  other  hand,  was  expressive  nther  of  the 
nature  of  their  ofiSce,  ewtrnrotrciv  r})v  ^jocXi^o'iov,  to  take 
tie  omniffki  of  the  Church.     Most  certainly  no  other 
distinction  originally  existed  between  them.     But,  in 
process  of  time,  some  one,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  would  (gradually  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over 
bis  colleagues,  and,  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  over- 
sight which  he  exereised  over  the  whole  community, 
mifrht  come  to  be  designated  by  the  name  iirittKovo^^ 
ivkjp,  which  was  originally  applied  to  them  all  indis- 
criminately.    The  constant  tumults,  from  within  and 
from  without,  which  agitated  the  Church  in  the  time 
of  the  apoetles,  may  have  given  to  such  a  one  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  influence  the  more  efllciently ; 
rothat,  at  such  a  time,  the  controlling  influence  of  one 
in  this  capacity  may  have  been  very  salutary  to  the 
Chorch.     This  change  in  the  relation  of  the  presby- 
ters to  each  other  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  churches, 
hot  varied  according  to  their  diflTerent  circumstances. 
It  may  hare  been  as  eariy  as  the  latter  part  of  the  life 
of  John,  when  he  was  sole  survivor  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, that  one,  as  president  of  this  body  of  presbyters, 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  MotcoiroCf  hiehop. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  apostle  him- 
sdf  introdooed  this  change,  much  less  that  he  author- 


ized it  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  for  the  future.  Such 
an  ordinance  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that 
apostle.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
the  government  of  the  Church,  resulting  fh>m  peculiar 
ciroumstances,  may  have  been  introduced  as  a  salu- 
tary expedient,  without  implying  any  departure  fhnn 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  spirit.  When,  however, 
the  doctrine  is,  as  it  gradually  gained  currency  in  the 
third  century — that  the  bishops  are  by  divine  right  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  same ;  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  this  succession  inherit  apostolical  author- 
ity ;  that  they  are  the  medium  through  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  ordination  which  the}*  have  received 
merely  in  an  outward  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all 
time  to  come,  most  be  transmitted  to  the  Church — 
when  this  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  we  cer- 
tainly must  perceive  in  these  assumptions  a  great  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  a  carnal  per- 
venion  i3t  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  a  fUling  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Instead  of  the  Christian  idea  of  a  chorch,  based  on  in- 
ward principles  of  communion,  and  extending  itself  by 
means  of  these,  it  presents  us  with  the  image  of  one 
like  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  resting  in  outward 
ordinances,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  external  rites.  This  entire 
perversion  of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  germ  from  which  sprung  the 
popery  of  the  Dark  Ages.  We  hold,  indeed,  no  con- 
troversy with  that  ckss  of  Episcopalians  who  adhere 
to  the  Episcopal  system  as  well  adapted,  In  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  exigencies  of  their  Churoh.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  government,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
succession  of  bishops  above  mentioned  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  regard 
as  something  foreign  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian 
Chureh.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  is  the  origin,  not  of  the  true  Catholi- 
cism of  the  apostle,  but  of  that  of  the  Romish  Church. 
When,  therefore.  Episcopalians  disown,  as  essentially 
deficient  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  other 
Protestant  churches  which  evidently  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  protest,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  against  their  setting  up  such  a  stand- 
ard for  the  Christian  Church.  Far  be  it  from  us,  who 
began  with  Luther  in  the  Spirit,  that  we  should  now 
desire  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  (Gal.  iii,  8)." 

Bonsen  gives  the  following  view  of  the  original  char- 
acter  of  the  Episcopacy :  **The  episcopate  was  origin- 
ally the  independent  position  of  a  city  clergyman, 
presiding  over  the  congregation,  with  the  neighboring 
villages,  having  a  body  of  elders  attached  to  him. 
Where  such  a  council  can  be  formed  there  is  a  com- 
plete Church — a  bishopric.  The  elders  are  teachers 
and  administrators.  If  an  individual  happen  to  lie 
engaged  in  either  of  these  oiflces  mose  exclusively 
than  the  other,  it  makes  no  real  alteration  in  bis  posi- 
tion, for  the  presbyters  of  the  ancient  Church  filled 
both  situations.  Their  office  was  literally  an  office, 
not  a  rank.  The  country  clergymen  were  most  prob- 
ably members  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  city 
church,  as  the  bishops  of  the  country  towns  certainly 
were  memlien  of  the  metropolitan  presbytery"  (Hip- 
polytvs  and  hie  Age,  iii,  246). 

Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock  (^American  Prethyterian 
Seviem,  Jan.  1867)  gives  a  luminous  sketch  of  the  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  Episcopacy.  Admitting  that  the 
Episcopal  system  was  in  ftill  force  in  the  Church  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  century,  he  shows  clearly, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  not  of  apostolical  origin,  but 
a  later  growth  of  ecclesiastical  development,  as  fol- 
lows :  (1.)  The  bcRt  Episcopal  writers  now  admit  that 
the  Episcopal  system  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T. 
(?.)  The  earliest  witness,  outside  of  the  N.  T.,  is  Clem- 
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ent  of  Rome  (about  A.D.  100),  In  whose  EpigUe  to  the 
Corinthiana  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  are  used 
interchangeably.  Dr.  Hitchcock  analyses  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  (f  115  ?)  both  in  the  S3rriac  version  of  his 
Epistles  and  in  the  shorter  Greek  version,  giving  ev- 
ery passage  in  which  Episcopacy  occurs.  His  con- 
clusions are  that,  (1.)  Admitting  the  substantial  integ- 
rity of  the  texts,  the  strong  infusion  of  Episcopacy  in 
them  **i8  best  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  new 
thing,  which  Ignatius  was  doing,  always  and  every, 
where,  his  utmost  to  recommend.  As  special  pleading 
for  a  novelty,  the  Episcopal  tone  of  the  Ignatian  epis- 
tles is  easily  understood.  (2.)  The  Ignatian  Episcopa- 
cy is  not  diocesan,  but  Congregational.  Each  of  the 
churches  addressed  had  its  own  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  (8.)  The  apostolic  succession  (in  Igna- 
tius) is  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyterian.  The  bishop 
is  the  representative  of  Christ,  as  Christ  is  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  the  presbyters  are  representatives  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  tlie  deacons  of  the  precept  or  commandment 
of  Christ.  In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead 
of  having  the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed 
down  f^om  the  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  new  and  growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  be- 
fore as  well  as  what  was  coming  after"  (Atner.  Pretb. 
Review,  Jan.  1867,  p.  145). — ^The  next  witness  is  Ire- 
neus  (t  202),  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  com- 
monly uses  the  words  '* bishop,'*  **  episcopal,"  *' epis- 
copate" in  the  Ignatian  Congregational  sense;  while 
in  certain  cited  passages  he  uses  **  bishop"  and  **  pres- 
byter" interchangeably,  as  Clement  does.  This  *'  wa- 
vering terminology  is  indicative,  not  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion, but  of  later  genesis  and  growth,  and  that  growth 
not  yet  completed." — ^TertulUan  (f  240  ?)  draws  the 
line  distinctly  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  discrim- 
inates clearly  between  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
In  Cyprian  (248-258),  as  has  been  remarked  above. 
Episcopacy  is  fully  matured.    (See  Church,  ii,  828.) 

II.  Episcopacy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. — (1.) 
The  theory  of  the  Episcopacy  according  to  Roman 
writers  springs  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church.  "  An  invisible  Church' '  (Mdhler,  Symbdim, 
§  43)  "  needs  only  an  inward,  purely  spiritual  sacrifice, 
and  a  general  priesthood;"  but  the  visible  Church,  in 
its  very  idea,  according  to  the  Romish  view,  requires 
an  external  sacrifice,  and  the  consecration  of  especial 
priettt  to  perform  it.  The  priest  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive the  internal  consecration  from  God  through  the 
external  consecration  of  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  he 
receives  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  imposition  of 
hands  of  the  hiikopa.  The  stability  of  the  visible 
Church  is  supposed  to  require,  therefore,  an  ecclesias- 
tical ordination,  originating  with  Christ,  and  per- 
petuated in  uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that,  as  the 
apostles  were  sent  forth  by  Christy  they,  in  their  turn, 
instituted  bishops,  and  these  have  appointed  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  our  days.  But,  if  these  bishops  are 
to  form  a  perpetual  corporation,  they  need  a  centre 
and  head  connecting  them  firmly  together,  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  them,  and  this  head  is  found 
in  the  pope.  The  Episcopacy,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head,  is  revered  in  the  Chuitsh  of  Rome  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution. 

(2.)  We  say  **with  the  pope  at  its  head,"  for  this 
point  is  essential  to  the  Romish  idea  of  an  Epif^copacy 
jure  divino.  The  Roman  Church  has  been  divided  on 
this  question  for  ages.  It  formed  one  of  the  chief 
controversies  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  many  of 
the  bishops  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  their  office 
pronounced  to  be  of  divine  right  apart  fWmi  the  pope, 
while  the  papal  legates  strenuously,  but  adroitly,  re- 
sisted this  claim,  and  managed  to  prevent  its  authori- 
zation by  the  council.  The  declarations  of  Trent  on 
the  subject  are  as  follows  (sess.  zxiii,  De  Hf/ormatione, 
ch.  iv):  "The  sacred  and  holy  synod  declares  that, 
besides  the  other  ecclesiastical  degrees,  bishops,  who 
have  succeeded  onto  the  place  of  the  apostles,  princi^ 


pally  belong  to  the  (this)  hierarchical  order ;  that  they 
are  placed,  as  the  apostle  says,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx,  28) ;  that  they  are 
superior  to  priests ;  confer  the  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion ;  ordain  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  etc.*'  Fur- 
ther (same  session.  Can.  vi) :  "  If  any  one  shall  say 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  not  a  hierarchy 
instituted  by  divine  ordination,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  ministers,  let  him  be  anathema."  And 
also  (Cian.  vii),  '*  If  any  one  shall  say  that  bishops  are 
not  superior  to  priests,  or  that  they  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  confirming  and  ordaining,  etc.,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema." Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  divine  riffht  of  the 
Episcopal  order.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  called  an 
Older  at  all.  In  chapter  ii  of  the  same  session  (Touch' 
ing  the  seven  orders)  we  have  priests,  deacons,  snb- 
deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers, 
but  not  a  word  about  bishops.  So  far  as  order  is  con- 
cerned, the  bishops  are  simply  priests.  The  CeUechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  that  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, though  essentially  one,  has  different  degrees  of 
dignity  and  power — 1,  simple  priests ;  2,  bishops ;  3, 
archbishops ;  4,  patriarchs ;  and,  5,  superior  to  all,  the 
sovereign  pontiflT.  The  history  of  the  stormy  22d 
session  of  the  council  throws  great  light  upon  these 
decrees.  A  canon  was  proposed  concerning  **  the  in- 
stitution of  bishops,"  and  the  Spanish  prelates  de- 
manded an  addition  to  it,  declaring  the  Episcopate  to 
be  of  divine  right.  This  question  arose,  in  fact,  in 
1546,  and  was  before  the  council,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  until  1562  (sess.  xxii),  when  it  took  the  precise 
form,  "  Are  bishops  superior  to  priests  by  divine  right, 
or  only  by  ecclesiastical  and  papal  right?"  The  pope 
knew  that  if  it  should  be  decided  that  the  bishops  held 
their  power  directly  from  God,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  doctrine  that  they  existed  only  through  the 
pope,  and  feared  that  they  would  ultimately  assert 
their  entire  independence.  The  dispute  ended  in  drop- 
ping altogether  the  canon  on  the  "  institution  of  bish- 
ops," and  substituting  the  vague  decree  and  canon 
above  cited. 

(8.)  Two  theories,  then,  of  the  Episcopate  exist  in 
the  Roman  Church :  1,  the  so-called  Papal  system^  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pope  is  the  sole  bishop  by  divine 
right,  and  all  other  bishops  exist  only  through  him, 
and  derive  their  superiori^  to  presbyters  solely  from 
him ;  2,  the  Episcopal  system,  which  asserts  an  inde- 
pendent divine  right  on  the  part  of  each  bishop.  The 
former  b  the  ultramontane  view,  and  it  is  now  prev- 
alent throughout  almost  all  the  Roman  world.  The 
latter  is  the  moderate  or  Gallic  view.  It  holds  that 
the  bishops  are  the  rightful  governors  of  the  Charch, 
superior  to  presbyters  by  the  direct  appointment  of 
God ;  and  maintains  that  the  pope  is,  with  regaid  to 
other  bishops,  primus  inter  pares,  appointed  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate body.  The  question,  in  fact,  turns  upon  that 
of  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.  See  Pbuiact. 
The  Episcopal  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Galilean 
clergy  (see  Gallicahism),  by  the  Jansenists  (q.  ▼.), 
and  by  Hontheim  (q.  v.).  The  present  tendency  of 
the  entire  Romish  Church,  however,  is  to  the  ultra- 
montane theory. 

The  Romish  Episcopacy,  as  a  whole,  is  diocesan. 
See  Diocese.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  subject 
to  the  bishop,  but  his  authority'  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  diocese.  There  are,  besides  the  diocesan  bishops, 
bishops  vacantes,  bishops  inpartibus,  bishops  SMJfra^an^ 
etc.,  for  which  distinctions,  see  Bishops.  "The  di- 
vision of  the  Church  into  dioceses  may  be  viewed  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
bishops.  The  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  when 
committed  to  several  hands,  requires  that  some  boun- 
daries be  defined  within  which  each  party  may  employ 
his  powers,  otherwise  disorder  and  confusion  would  en- 
sue, and  the  Church,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the 
appointment  of  governors,  might  be  exposed  to  the 
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donUe  okmity  of  an  OTcrplas  of  tbem  in  one  district, 
tnd  A  total  deficiency  of  them  in  another.  Hence  we 
find,  80  etrly  as  the  New-Testament  history,  some 
plain  indications  of  the  rise  of  the  diocesan  system  In 
the  eases  respectively  of  James,  bishop  of  Jenisalem ; 
Timothy,  bbhop  of  Ephesos ;  Titns,  of  Crete,  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  angels  or  bishops  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia.  These  were  placed  in  cities,  and 
had  jorisdiction  over  the  charches  and  inferior  clergy 
in  those  cities,  and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent. 
The  first  dioceses  were  fbrmed  by  planting  a  bishop  in 
a  city  or  considerable  village,  where  he  officiated  stated- 
ly, and  took  the  spiritual  charge,  not  only  of  the  city 
itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or  region  lying  round  about  it, 
within  the  verge  of  its  [civil]  jurisdiction,  which  seems 
to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  and  visible  difler- 
ence  which  we  find  in  the  extent  of  dioceses,  some  be- 
ing very  large,  others  very  small,  according  as  the 
civil  government  of  each  dty  happened  to  have  a 
larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction"  {Hook).  See  Bingham, 
Orig.  EeeL  bk.  ix,  ch.  ii.  The  bishops  are  named  from 
the  principal  city  of  the  diocese,  as  Rome,  Lyons,  etc. 
There  were  bishops,  not  diocesan,  in  Ireland,  untU  the 
12th  century  (see  ChariaUan  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1865, 
p.  215).  While  the  Romish  bishops  are  independent 
of  each  other,  they  are  all  subordinate  to  the  pope,  and 
most  make  regnlar  returns  to  him  of  the  state  of  their 
diooeses.    See  Bishops. 

III.  (1.)  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
E)A$rvpal  Church  m  the  United  States  hold  that  there 
are  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  bishops  are  the  success- 
or) of  the  apostles,  and  superior  to  priests  and  deacons. 
The  High-Church  theory  maintains  the  divine  right  of 
Epbcopaey,  and  its  absolute  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  the  Church ;  the  Low-Church  party  deny  that  there 
i«  any  positive  command  upon  the  subject  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  that  there  is  anything  in  the  standards  of 
tiie  Church  of  England  which  makes  episcopacy  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  a  church.  The  High-Churchmen 
maintain,  and  the  Low-Churchmen  reject  the  theory  of 
the ''  exclusive  validity  of  episcopal  orders. "  See  Suo 
cEB«iox.  In  the  preface  to  the  ordinal  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  declared  as  "  evident  unto  all 
men  diligently  reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons."  The  doctrine  of  those  churches 
in  general  is,  **  That  there  is  in  the  Church  a  superior 
''rder  of  office-bearers,  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
who  possess  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion and  jorisdiction,  and  who  are  called  IxioKoirot,  as 
being  the  overseers  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of 
the  clergy ;  and  an  inferior  order  of  ministers,  called 
pieibyters,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  vpt<r(3v- 
Tfpoi,  which  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  elders, 
penons  who  receive  fhmi  the  ordination  of  the  bishop 
power  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who 
are  set  over  the  people,  but  are  themselves  under  the 
pvemment  of  the  bishop^  and  have  no  right  to  convey 
t»  others  the  sacred  office  which  he  gives  tbem  au- 
thority to  exercise  under  him."  According  to  a  phrase 
wed  by  Charies  I,  who  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
defender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which  he  was 
a  m^rtrr,  the  presbyters  are  episcopi  gregis  [bishops  of 
the  flock],  but  the  bishops  are  episcopi  gregis  et  pas- 
tftrum  [bishops  of  the  flock  and  of  the  pastors.]  *  *  The 
liberal  writers,  however,  in  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  contend  that  this  form  of  government  is  made  so 
binding  in  the  Church  as  not  to  be  departed  from  and 
Taried  according  to  drcumstances.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
'art  Dr.  Paley,  that  any  form  of  church  government 
vas  laki  down  in  the  Christian  as  it  had  been  in  the 
^evish  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution 
^  soeeceding  ages.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been, 
that  sodi  offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Christian 


Church  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  society  at  that  time  required,  without 
any  intention,  at  least  without  any  declared  design  of 
regulating  the  appointment,  authority,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  under  future  circumstances." 
To  the  same  effect,  also.  Bishop  Tomline  says,  "It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  England  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that 
bishops,  presbjrters,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only  maintain  that 
there  have  always  been  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
with  different  powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in 
difilbrent  countries  and  at  different  periods  ;  but  the 
general  principles  and  duties  which  have  respectively 
characterized  tiiese  clerical  orders  have  been  essential- 
ly the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  the  va- 
riations which  they  have  undergone  have  only  been 
snch  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  persons  in  public 
situations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  indispensable  from  every  thing  in  which 
mankind  are  concerned  in  this  transitory  and  fleeting 
world.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general 
view  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  to  make  these  obser- 
vations upon  the  clerical  orders  subsisting  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  foundation 
and  principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing 
that  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  as  nearly  con- 
formable as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  though  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved  episcopacy  to  be  an 
apostolical  institution,  yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament  which 
commands  that  every  church  should  be  governed  by 
bishops.  No  church  can  exist  without  some  gov- 
ernment; but,  though  there  must  be  rules  and  oi^ders 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public  wor- 
ship, though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  though  a  subor- 
dination among  them  is  expedient  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must 
be  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country; 
they  may  vary  with  the  other  varying  circumstances 
of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  be 
specified.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty  Father 
to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  government 
for  the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational 
creatures,  so  neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  But  he  has,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all  gov- 
ernors, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  denomination,  as  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  Christian.  Thus  the  Gospel  only  lays 
down  general  principles,  and  leaves  the  application  of 
them  to  men  as  free  agents."  Bishop  Tomline,  how- 
ever, and  the  High-Episcopalians  of  the  Church  of  En^r- 
land,  contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the  office 
and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters ;  which  notion  is 
contradicted  by  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  says,  "The  bishops  and 
priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things ;  but 
both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion" 
( Wat»m).  On  the  inconsistency  of  the  position  of 
that  portion  of  the  so-called  evangelical  Episcopalians 
which  holds  that  bishops  are  really  successors  of  the 
apostles,  see  sn  admirable  article  in  the  Princeton  Re» 
view,  January,  1866  (art.  i). 

(2.)  The  epbcopaey  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
diocesan,  like  thst  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
bishops  are  named  fh>m  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese 
(London,  York,  etc.)*  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  the  dioceses  are  generally  coterminous  with 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  bishops  are  named  ac- 
cordingly (Delaware,  Connecticut,  etc.).     The  larger 
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fltates  are  in  some  instances  subdivided.  "In  the 
American  Church  the  bishops  are  all  of  eqaal  authori- 
ty, each  ruling  his  own  diocese  independently  of  the 
control  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior.  No  bishop  is 
amenable  to  any  central  authority."  There  are  no 
ai'ch  bishops ;  but  cuai^cini  and  misgionary  bishops  are 
authorized.  See  Bishops,  and  Pbotestakt  Episco- 
pal Church. 

IV.  Methodic  Epigeopal  Chur€h. —  (1.)  The  episco- 
pacy of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  the  apostolic  model  than  that  of  the 
churches  which  maintain  the  apostolical  succession. 
Its  simple  idea  is,  that  certain  elders  are  chosen  from 
the  body  of  the  presbyters  to  superintend  the  Charch, 
and  are  called  bishopg  or  mpernUendenis,  both  terms  be- 
ing used  in  the  Methodist  ritual.  The  bishops,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  functions,  naturally  stand  above  their 
brethren.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  ministry,  they  do  not  differ  from  other  ministers ; 
but  extraordinary  functions,  such  as  ordaining,  pre- 
siding in  assemblies,  and  the  like,  are  devolved  upon 
them  by  their  brethren,  and  exerc»ed  by  them  exclu- 
sively and  of  right — bright  not  divine,  but  ecclesiastical 
and  human,  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  body  of  pas- 
tors. The  primitive  principle  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  of  equal  rank  in  the  N.  T.  is  fully  recog- 
nised ;  nor  are  bishops  regarded  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles.  '*As  soon  as  a  church  has  more  than 
one  pastor,  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  one  should 
preside  over  the  rest,"  and  that  **  certain  functions 
should  be  reserved  to  him"  (Bungener,  CrnincU  of 
Trent,  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  essence 
of  the  ministry,  but  rather  in  harmony  with  its  mis- 
sionary and  paatoral  aims,  that  the  presidency  thus 
arising  should  last  for  life,  and  that  he  who  exercises 
it  should  goTem  the  body  of  pastors  according  to  laws 
adopted  and  approved  by  them,  should  appoint  the 
ministers  to  tiieir  work,  and  should  exercise  all  the 
ftmctions  necessary  to  an  effective  and  vigorous  super- 
intendency ;  and  if  the  superintendent  or  bishop  is  ap- 
pointed for  life,  it  Is  quite  in  accordance  with  scrip- 
tural usage  that  he  should  be  set  apart  for  his  work  by 
'*  the  laying  on  of  hands."  Accordingly,  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  (q.  v.)  for  life,  and  are  ordained 
according  to  a  special  form,  modified  fVom  the  ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  OE)iscipline,  pt.  ii,  chap.  iii). 
The  limits  of  their  authority  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  (pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  A  bishop  is  amena- 
ble, not  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  but  to  the  General 
Conference,  which  may  even  **  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct  if  they  deem  it  necessary"  (Discipline,  pt.  i, 
ch.  ix).  "  In  the  American  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  episcopacy  exists  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  does  in  every  English  circuit — ^which  is  the 
old  parochial  episcopacy^ — hut  by  formally  committing 
general  oversight  into  the  hands  of  bishops,  who  have 
no  other  charge.  These  claim  no  superiority  in  order 
over  their  brethren,  but  exercise  welMefined  powers, 
simply  as  an  arrangement  of  the  Church  for  its  own 
welfare— an  arrangement  which  has  worked  admira- 
bly ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  form  of 
church  government  in  the  world  has  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  power  and  permanence  than  this,  which  ex- 
presses Wesley's  own  idea  of  a  fully  organized  church" 
(Land.  Quarterly  Review,  Julyt  1^5B,  p.  630). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Methodist  episcopacy 
that,  while  the  theory  of  the  Church  admits  but  two 
orderB  in  the  ministry',  the  separate  ordination  of  bish- 
ops really  implies  three.  But  the  objection  is  ground- 
less, (See  above,  II,  2.)  In  fact,  the  number  of  '*  or- 
dersV  has  always  been  an  open  question,  even  in  the 
Koman  Church ;  the  Council  of  Treut  did  not  settle 
it  (compare  Canont  qf  Trent,  seas,  xiii,  can.  2).  The 
"  balance  of  authority,  even  from  the  earliest  ages, 
certainly  inclines  to  consider  the  episcopate,  as  an  or- 
der, to  be  identical  with  the  priesthood,  not  the  com- 


pletion of  it"  (Maskell,  M<mume!iita  RituaUa,  iii,  Izxxi. 
So  also  Palmer :  **  If  we  understand  the  word  order  in 
the  sense  of  deffree,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  ministr}' ;  but  if  we  distribute 
it  according  to  its  nature,  there  are  l.ut  two,  viz.  bish- 
ops (or  presbyters)  and  deacons"  (^Ou  the  Ckwrck,  pt. 

vi,  §  1). 

Some  Methodist  writers  have  maintained  that  three 

orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  that  the  episcopal  office  is  not  simply  an  ec- 
clesiastical one.  See  especially  Grayson,  The  Ckitrch 
and  the  Mimetr$  (Louisville,  1858, 8vo). 

(2.)  The  Methodist  episcopacy  is  not  diocuan^  like 
that  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  but  general 
and  itinerant.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  cit}'  or 
district,  the  bishop  is  required  to  "travel  at  large;" 
and  if  "he  cease  from  travelling  without  the  consent 
of  the  General  Conference,  he  cannot  thereafter  ex- 
ercise the  episcopal  o£Sce."  See  Comferencks,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While,  under  the 
Methodist  system,  the  bishops  do  not  claim  to  be  "  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,"  or  to  be  endowed,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  collectively,  with  superior  authority  to 
teach  or  to  govern,  apart  from  power  given  them  by 
the  body  of  presbyters  as  represented  in  the  General 
Conference,  it  yet  appears  to  be  clear  that,  as  to  their 
functions  and  jurisdiction,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
apostolical  idea  than  bbhops  under  the  diocesan  sys- 
tem. Ddllinger  (perhaps  the  ablest  of  living  Koman- 
Ut  writers),  in  maintaining  that  **  bishops  are  the  fuc- 
cessoTS  of  the  apostles,  and  have  received  their  author- 
ity," is  yet  forced  to  admit  that,  under  the  Roman 
episcopal  system,  the  authority  of  bishops  is  Ftrictly 
limited  to  a  particular  diocese,  while  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  apostles  "  extended  to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
wheresoever  their  universal  vocation  to  con%'ert  the 
nations  and  to  found  churches  conducted  them"  (Chttrrh 
History,  i,  226,  Lond.  1840).  Under  the  Methodist  fvs- 
tem,  a  bishop  may  preside  in  a  Conference  and  ordain 
presbyters  in  March  in  New  Tcurk,  in  May  in  Illinois, 
in  July  in  California,  in  October  in  China,  and  in  De- 
cember in  Germany. 

(3.)  The  Methodist  episcopacy  was  instituted  by 
Wesley.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America, 
most  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  left  the 
country.  Before  the  war,  the  American  preachers, 
like  those  in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments :  the  people  were  sent  to  the  cler^n^- 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  the  war  the  societies  were  without  the 
01  dinances,  and  were  likely  to  be  disbanded  in  conse- 
quence. After  duly  considering  the  exigency,  Mr. 
Wesley  (who  had  previously  in  vain  urged  the  bishop 
of  London  to  ordain  preachers  for  America)  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  American  Methodists  into  an 
independent  Episcopal  Church,  and  ordained  the  Be  v. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.I>.,  as  superintendent,  and  Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey  as  elderst  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Coke,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  duly  organized — 
the Jirst  American  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodism. 
Mr.  Wesley  did  not  pretend  to  ordain  bishops  in  any 
other  sense  than  according  to  his  view  of  primitive 
episcopacy,  in  which,  as  he  maintained,  bisboiw  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order.  The  grounds  of  his 
proceilure  in  the  case  arc  stated  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,"  prefixed  to  '*  Sunday  Service 
of  the  Methodists"  (1784) ;  given  also  in  Watson^s  LiJ"^ 
of  Wesley  (p.  244).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  Methodist  episcopacy  is  given  by  Stevena,  History 
of  Methodism,  voL  iL 

V.  The  Moravian  Church  (^Umtas  Fratntm)  holds  to 
episcopacy.  Their  bishops,  however,  are  not  diooeaaik 
The  hititory  of  the  preservation  of  the  episcopate  is 
given  in  De  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865).    See  Mokaviak& 
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See  Canonee  et  Decreta  Concil.  Trident,  sesB.  xzili ; 
Catechnin  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pt.  ii,  SacrameiU  of 
Onkrtf  BungeneTf  History  of  the  Council  of  Trmt^  bk. 
T,  ch.  ii;  Elliott,  Delmeation  ofRjmcaUgmy  bk.  ii,  chap. 
XT ;  Mohler,  Symboiwn^  §  ^8 ;  Bothe,  A  n/ange  d.  chritt' 
hcim  KirtMf  vol.  i ;  Banr,  Ursprung  de»  EpiscopcUi 
(Tubingen,  1838, 8vo) ;  Neander,CAttrcA  Ui$tory,  i,  190; 
Moeheini,  Ck.  Hittory,  vol.  i ;  Killen,  AncieiU  Churckj 
Kct.  ill,  chape,  vi,  vii;  Coleman,  Anci&U  Christiamtjf^ 
chap,  viii ;  Coleman,  ApodoUcal  ctnd  PrinuHve  Church, 
ch.  vi;  Lord  King,  Primitivt  Church  (12mo);  Bangs, 
Or^inai  Chtrch  ofChrUt  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Schaff,  History 
ofikt  Chnstim  Church,  vol.  i,  §  107,  106 ;  Emory,  On 
Episcopacy  f  Emory,  Defence  of  our  Fathers  (K.  York, 
8ro);  Wealey,  tKari»,  vii,  812;  StiUingfleet, /mii(mm, 
870;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism^  vol.  ii,  chaps,  vi, 
Tit;  Watson,  JJfe  of  Wesley y  ch.  xiii ;  Burnet,  History 
€f  English  Reformation,  i,  400,  586;  iv,  176;  Porter, 
Compendium  cf  Methodism ;  Princeton  Review,  January', 
18o6;  Lii^tfoot,  On  Phiiippians  (1868),  Appendix; 
The  Rise  of  the  Episcopate  (yew  Englander,  July, 
1867) ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church  (High-Church  view), 
ii.  349  sq. ;  Hinds,  Rise  and  Ecarly  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity (Encydop.  Metropol,  London,  1850,  12mo) ;  and 
the  article  Succsasiox.      The  High^Episcopal  view 
is  well  stated  for  modem  readers  in  VoxEeclesia  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1866,  12mo) ;  the  moderate,  in  Litton,  The 
Ckurdi  of  Christ  (Lond.  1851, 8vo ;  Phik.  1858,  8vo). 

EpiBCopaUana,  members  of  those  churches  which 
adopt  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government.  See 
EnscoPACY ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  Mo- 
ravians; LuTHEBAN  Church;  England,  Church 
OF;  Protestajit  EPISCOPAL  Church. 

Epiflcoptua.  Simon  (Dutch,  Bissehop),  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  Anninian  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Jannaiy,  158S,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  received  his 
lebool  education.  In  1600  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Lejden,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1606. 
He  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. **£jrae8t]y,"  says  Curcellsus  (in  his  enlogy 
on  Eptsoopius),  **did  he  listen  to  the  lectures  of  those 
very  learned  professors,  Francis  Gomarus,  Luke  Trel- 
eatins,  and  James  Arminius ;  and  in  the  exercises  of 
dehatea  and  harangues,  which  they  commonly  called 
theses,  be  left  many  of  his  equals  far  in  the  distance, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  one  worthy  of  being  call- 
ed to  the  ministry  of  the  divine  word.  But  when,  es- 
pecially after  the  death  of  Trelcatins,  that  terrible  dis- 
cnssion  on  predestination,  which  afterwards  agitated 
all  Holland,  finally  arose,  and  was  not  only  eecretly 
carried  on  between  the  two  professors,  but  also  broke 
forth  into  open  violence,  our  Episcopius  became  favor- 
ably inclined  towards  the  Arminian  doctrines.  For 
thb  reason  be  received  little  favor  from  the  pastors  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy,  so  that  when  the 
very  Ulastrions  councils  of  the  state  of  Amsterdam,  to 
vhom  the  singular  learning  and  piety  of  Episcopius 
had  become  known,  would  have  invited  him  to  become 
their  preacher,  these  pastors,  by  causing  delays,  en- 
tirely frustrated  the  plans  of  the  councils.  Episcopi- 
OB,  disheartened  at  this  affair,  determined  to  leave  the 
academy  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  1609  (in  which 
jear  Arminius  died)  he  betook  himself  to  the  Franeker 
Academy,  belonging  to  the  Prisii,  incited  especially  by 
the  fiune  of  that  most  illustrious  man  and  learned  pro- 
f«»r  of  the  sacred  language,  John  Drusius.  But  there 
he  diftplayed,  as  youths  of  a  bold  mind  are  wont,  such 
a  zeal  in  the  theological  discussions,  that  he  gave  not 
a  little  offence  to  Sibrandns  Lubbertus,  a  professor  of 
that  academy.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  after,  he 
depsrted  and  came  into  France,  where  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  he  obtained  so  ikir  a  mastery  of  the  French 
laniniage  that  he  not  only  understood  it,  but  could 
speak  it  with  considerable  ease  and  purity.  Finally, 
in  the  year  1610,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  only  to 
Keeire  the  same  tokens  of  ill  wiU."    In  that  year  he 


was  ordained  pastor  of  Bleyswick,  a  village  near  Bo^ 
terdam.  In  1611  a  colloquy  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
by  order  of  the  States  General,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  agitating  controversy  between  the  Gomarists  and 
Arminians,  between  six  Remonstrant  pastors  and  six 
Contra-Remonstrants.  Episcopius,  as  one  of  the  six 
Remonstrants,  displayed  so  much  learning  and  skill 
that  his  fiune  spread  through  all  the  countr}'.  In  1612 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  as  successor  of  Gomarus.  Here  his 
pre-eminent  talents  had  full  scope,  and  his  reputation 
grew  rapidly.  The  Gomarist  controversy,  however, 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Episcopi- 
us was  called  in  question  by  his  theologioU  opponents ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  Calvinistic  party  among  the  popu- 
lace even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence.  In 
1614  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to  attend  a  baptism,  and 
the  minister,  Heyden,  having  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  was  saved  from  stoning  only  by  the  zeal 
of  his  fiends.  A  blacksmith  once  ran  after  him  with 
a  hot  iron  with  the  cry,  *'  Stop  the  Arminian  disturber 
of  the  Church,'*  and  would  probably  have  murdered 
him  but  for  the  interference  of  by-standers. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  held  in  1618.  See  Dort. 
Episcopius  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Arminians. 
At  the  2dd  session  he  delivered  a  discourse  of  great 
power,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  in  Limborch's 
Vita  Episcopii,  and  in  Calder's  Life  of  Episcopius  (N.  Y. 
1887,  chap.  x).  The  synod  condemned  the  Arminians, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  government  banished  the 
Remonstrant  ministers.  Episcopius  retired  first  to 
Antwerp,  whwe  he  wrote  his  Responsio  ad  duaa  Petri 
Waddingii  JesuUa  Epistolas  (1621,  on  the  Rule  of  Faith 
and  on  the  Worship  of  Images) ;  his  celebrated  Con- 
fessio  Fidei  Remonstrantutm  (Remonstrants*  Confession 
of  Faith,  1622 ;  Opera,  vol.  iii) ;  AnOdoium,  sive  genu^ 
ina  Declaratio  sent.  Synodi  Dordracena  {Opera,  vol.  ii, 
Lond.  1678).  When  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  was  renewed,  Episcopins  took  refuge  in 
France,  residing  chiefly  in  Paris  (1621-1626).  Here 
he  published  Partqthrasis  in  cap.  viii-xi  Epist.  ad  Ro^ 
manos  (Paraphrase  on  Romans  viii-xi,  Opera,  vol.  i) ; 
Bodecherus  Ineptiens  (Bodecherus  the  Simple;  a  de- 
fence of  the  Remonstrants  against  the  charge  of  So- 
cinianism ;  Examen  thesium  J.  Capetti  (on  the  Calvin- 
istic and  Arminian  Controversy  in  Belgium) ;  Tractatus 
de  Libero  Arbitrio  {Opera,  vol.  i) ;  Correspondence  with 
Job.  Cameron  on  Grace  and  Free  Will  {Opera,  vol.  I). 
On  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  (1626)  the  persecution 
of  the  Remonstrants  slackened,  and  it  became  safe  for 
Episcopius  to  return  to  his  country  in  1626,  when  he 
became  minister  to  the  Remonstrants  of  Rotterdam. 
Here  he  published  ^^ioft>9ia/>ro  Confessione,  etc.  (Apol- 
ogy for  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants),  and  other 
controversial  tracts  {Opera,  vol.  iii).  In  1684  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  newly-established  college  of  the  Re- 
monstrants at  Amsterdam,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  diligent  and  successful  teaching,  and  in 
constant  literary  and  pastoral  activity.  The  fmits  of 
his  lectures  appear  in  permanent  form  in  hb  Institvtio- 
nes  Theohgica,  lib.  iv,  which,  however,  was  left  unfin- 
ished, and  published  posthumously  {Opera,  vol.  i) ;  and 
also  in  Responsio  ad  Quastiones  Theologicas  Ixiv  (An- 
swers to  64  questions  in  theology  proposed  by  stu- 
dents).    He  died  April  4, 1643. 

Episcopius  was  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemies, 
to  be  a  man  of  very  rare  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great 
learning.  Heidanns  (one  of  his  opponents)  says  he 
was  endowed  with  **  great  learning,  penetration,  elo- 
quence, and  skill.'*  His  friend  Uitenbogaert  declared 
that  he  had  never  met  a  theologian  **  to  be  compared 
with  Episcopius  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  divine  subjects."  Mabillon  recommends  his  Jn- 
stUutes  as  of  great  value  to  students  of  divinity,  except 
the  parts  in  which  he  speaks  against  Romanist  doc- 
trines. Bull  (in  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church) 
speaks  of  him  as  the  **  very  learned  Episcopius.'*     His 
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talent  for  controversy  was  of  a  very  high  order ;  bnt 
his  IfuHhUes  shows  that  he  also  possessed  the  power 
of  clear  and  luminous  statement  to  a  rare  degree.  The 
theology  of  Episcopins  is^  in  substance,  that  of  Ar- 
minius.  He  has  been  charged  with  Socinianism,  but 
his  writingSf  controversial  and  other,  sufficiently  re- 
fute that  charge  as  brought  not  only  against  him,  but 
against  the  early  Remonstrants  in  general.  The 
charge  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  held  the 
ethical  side  of  Christianity  to  be  the  test  of  communion 
rather  than  the  doctrinal;  holding  that  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  life,  and  that  it  has  its 
doctrines  only  with  a  view  to  its  life.  The  two  great 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  England, 
Water  land  and  Bull,  both  wrote  against  Episcopius. 
Waterland  (Importance  of  (he  Doctrine  of  Ike  Trinity^ 
Works,  Oxford,  1853,  iii,  440  sq.)  states  that  Episcopi- 
ns holds  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  the  main 
substance  of  it,  to  be  certain  and  clear,  but  yet  not 
necessary  to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,"  and 
adds  that  the  doctrine  is  **  taught  in  full  and  strong 
terms  in  the  *  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,*  and  in 
other  places  in  the  works  of  Episcopius."  He  then 
goes  on,  and  successAilIy,  to  show  the  error  and  dan- 
ger of  the  unguarded  statement  of  Episcopius  as  to  its 
importance.  BulPs  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
(he  necessity  ofMieving  (hat  our  Lord  Jetus  Christ  is  very 
God  (Works  on  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1854,  vol.  iii),  was 
written  expressly  to  refute  the  statement  of  Episco- 
pius (Institutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xxxiv,  §  2),  that  *Mn  the 
primitive  churches,  during  at  least  three  centuries,  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  special  divine  sonship  of 
Christ  was  not  judged  necessary  to  salvation.*'  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bull  makes  out  his  case. 
He  does  not,  however,  charge  Episcopius  with  doc- 
trinal error,  bnt  with  too  great  and  even  dangerous 
lit>erality.  He  states  also  that,  **  although  Episcopius 
was  a  man  of  unquestionably  great  ability,  and  in 
many  respects  possessed  learning  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
yet  he  but  little  consulted  or  regarded,  nay,  he  actual- 
ly despised  the  writings  of  the  ancient  lathers  and  doc- 
tors." But  on  this  see  Limborch  (cited  by  Calder, 
Life  of  Episcopius,  N.  Y.  ed.  p.  488).  After  the  death 
of  Episcopius,  Jurieu  charged  him  with  Socinianifm, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  letter  from  Clericus  (Le 
Clerc)  refuting  the  charge  (see  Bayle,  s.  v.  Episcopius). 
The  writings  of  Episcopius  were  collected  by  Cur- 
cellsus,  who  published  vol.  i,  Amst.  1650,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  author's  life ;  vol.  ii,  edited  l>y  Poelenburg,  ap- 
peared in  1665.  A  second  edition  was  puhliphed  un- 
der the  title  S.  Episcopii  opera  omnia  (heologica,  cum 
aiiiographo  coUata,  ei  a  mendis  aliquot  gratfiuribus  re- 
pvrgaia  (Lond.  1678,  2  vols.  fol.).  His  life  was  also 
written  by  Philip  Limborch,  first  in  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  in  Latin  (Higt,  ViUt  S.  Episcopii,  etc., 
Amst.  1701).  There  is  an  English  version  of  his  Lab- 
tfrinthus  Pontificius  under  the  title  Pfpish  Labyrinth, 
or  a  Treatise  on  Infallibility  (Lond.  1768).  See  also 
Calder,  Memoirs  of  Simon  Episcopius  (New  York,  1887, 
12mo) ;  Heppe,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  iv,  100 ;  a 
translation  of  Curcellaeus^s  sketch,  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1868,  p.  612 ;  Nichols,  Calvinitm 
and  A  mdnianism  compared  (Lond.  1824.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Bforifon,  On  (he  ninth  of  Romans,  p.  40  (Kilmarnock, 
1849,  8vo) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte  seit  d.  Refor- 
mation, V,  239-296;  and  the  articles  Abminianism; 
DoBT;  Remonstrants. 

HpiscdpuB  EpiBCopdrmn,  bishop  of  bishops,  a 
title  assumed  by  the  popes. 

BpiBCdpuB  in  PartlbuB,  bishop  in  partibus  in- 
fdelium,  see  Bishop,  vol.  i,  p.  821,  col.  2. 

HpiBCopuB  OEScumemcuB,  (Ecununical  bishop, 
a  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

XIpiBtle  (iiritrro^rf,  something  sent,  as  a  "letter"). 
The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  of  course,  consider- 
able progress  in  the  development  of  civilised  life. 


There  must  be  a  recognised  system  of  notation,  pVw 
netic  or  symbolic ;  men  must  be  taught  to  write,  and 
have  writing  materiab  at  hand.  In  the  early  nomadic 
stages  of  society  accordingly,  like  those  which  mark 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  O.  T.,  we  find  no 
traces  of  any  but  oral  communications.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  though  messages  are  usual,  yet  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphical  letters  is  not  unknown  (//.  vi,  168). 
Messengers  were  sent  instructed  what  to  say  from 
Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii,  8),  from  Balak  to  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii,  5,  7, 16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a 
verttal,  not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv,  12).  See 
Messenger.  The  negotiations  between  Jephthah  and 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12,  13)  were 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  It  was  still  the  received 
practice  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  zl,  7,  9).  The 
reign  of  David,  bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into 
contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Phoenicians, 
witnessed  a  change  in  this  respect  also.  See  Ambas- 
sador. The  first  recorded  letter  C^fcp  =  "book;*' 
comp.  use  of  /3i/3Xcov,  Herod,  i,  123)  in  the  history  of 
the  O.  T.  was  that  which  **  David  wrote  to  *Joab,  and 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi,  14),  and  this 
must  obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connec- 
tion with  Phoenician  influence,  1  Kings  xxi,  8,  9X 
have  been  **  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safegoard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to 
whom  the}'  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably,  the  "  day**  of 
Job  xxxviii,  14.  Tlie  act  of  sending  such  a  letter  is, 
however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a  kingly 
act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  necessanr. 
Hence  they  contained  simply  royal  commands,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  salutation  or  even  address  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Joab,  on  the  other  hand,  answen 
the  letter  which  David  had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan, 
and  receives  a  verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand 
of  Benhadad  and  Ahab*s  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  (1  Kings  zx,  2, 5).  Jehu  wrote  letters, 
and  sent  them  to  Samaria  to  authorities,  respecting 
Ahab's  children,  the  form  of  which,  or  of  the  one  tran- 
scribed, is  the  first  instance  in  the  Bible  of  anything 
like  a  formula.  It  begins,  **Now  as  soon  as  this  let- 
ter ccmeth  to  yon,"  but  ends  without  any  like  phrase. 
It  was  apparently  replied  to  by  a  message,  and  Jeha 
wrote  another  letter,  which,  as  given,  has  not  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  first  That  Jehu,  who,  though  per- 
haps well  bom,  was  a  rough  soldier,  should  have  writ- 
ten— and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  need 
a  scribe,  but,  from  the  extremely  chara^eristic  style, 
rather  evidence  against  such  an  idea — ^indicateit  that 
letter-writing  was  then  common  (2  Kings  x,  1-7).  In 
this  case  secrecy  may  have  been  thought  desirable, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  would  have  been  a 
suflicient  reason  for  writing.  Written  commnnica- 
tions,  however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  letter  which  the  king  of  Syria,  Benha* 
dad,  sent  by  Naaman  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
though  to  a  sovereign  with  whom  the  writer  was  at 
peace,  is  in  the  same  peremptory  style,  with  no  salu- 
tation (2  Kings  V,  6,  6),  from  which  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  only  the  principal  contents  are  given  in  this 
and  like  instances.  The  "  writing"  (Srisp)  to  Jeho- 
ram, king  of  Judab,  from  Elijah  (q.  v.)  must  have  been 
a  written  prophecy  rather  than  a  letter  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
12-16) ;  though  it  must  be  observed  that  such  prophe- 
cies when  addressed  to  persons  are  of  an  epistolary 
character.  Hezekiah,  when  he  summoned  the  whole 
nation  to  keep  the  Passover,  sent  letters  '*from  the 
king  and  his  princes,"  as  had  been  determined  at  a 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  by  the  king,  the  princes, 
and  all  the  congregation.  The  contents  of  these  let- 
ters are  given,  or  the  substance.  The  form  is  that 
of  an  exhortation,  without,  however,  address.     The 
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dinckr  b  that  of  >  nligiaiii  proclunalion  (2  Ctutm. 
HI,  1-9}.  UMekuh,  in  bet,  intivdnced  a.  i^item 
otaaiat  Uka  that  altanruds  ao  fnllf  organiied  nn- 
jtrtbe  Pntiau  king*  (comp.  Hctod.  viu,  36,  and  EaCb. 
lui,  Id,  14).  Tha  letl«r  or  Isttan  of  Senuacharib  to 
Buekiab  M«m  to  have  baen  writteQ  initnictiiias  to 
Ui  nHHiigBn,  whkh  vara  gireD  to  Haiekiah  to 
■hmr  him  that  thaj  had  their  maitar'a  authorit;.  It 
iitobe  obaerred  Uiat  tbe  inituBti|{en  wen  command- 
ti]."Thuahallya>p«ktoHsnkiah,"  and  that  Hel- 
tkiili  "receiTod  the  tetter"  from  them.  Wbat  he  re- 
aind  ma  probabl;  a  roll  of  papyma,  aa  that  which 
JduiiUm  bDrnt  leenig  la  have  been  (Jer.  ixxil,  23), 
fot  abea  he  took  it  to  the  Temple  he  "  apread  it  be- 
hrt  tbt  Loid"  (3  KiDga  xix,  9-U  j  laa.  zsivli.  9-H ; 
om p.  2  Chirm.  ixiii,17).  It  doea  Dot  appear  to  have 
Ufa  UBal  for  the  propbeta  to  write  letten.  Generillj 
litj  Hcm,  when  they  did  not  go  thamaelvea  to  those 
wluiQi  thej  would  addreaa,  either  to  hare  sent  a  mea- 
KDger.or  to  hare  publicly  proclaimed  what  they  were 
cnsmiauonHi  to  say,  knowing  that  the  report  of  it 
would  be  carried  to  thnao  whom  it  specially  c 
ed.  When  NebuchadaeiEar  had  carried  captl> 
gfthepeopkofjndab,  we  nad  how  Jeremiah  addresa- 
(dtbsffi  by  ■  latter,  wbicfa  ia  a  written  exhortation 
ud  piophecy  (uix,  1-33).  It  can  acarcely  be  aaid 
thai  here  *b  perceiTe  a  poaitiTe  diatinction  between 
Iht  later  propbeU  and  the  earlier,  for  Elijah  sent  a 
letter  or  "  writing"  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  aa  al- 
ready noticed.  The  distance  of  Babylon  from  Jemaa- 
1cm,  and  of  Jeruaalem  from  tha  kingdom  wblch  wu 
Uk  nne  of  EUJab'e  minlgtry,  Kami  to  afford  the  trae 
fi|JanatiDn.  That  letten  were  not  uncommon  be- 
tween tile  eaptivea  at  Babylon  and  those  who  remain- 
«l  at  Jeruaalem  before  it  wal  deatroyed,  appean  prob- 
thle  fnm  the  mentioii  of  letten  to  Zephaniah  the 
pH«t,  aod  to  others  from  a  false  prophet  Shenuiab, 
at  Babylon,  in  contradiclion  of  Jeramiah'a  letUr  (34- 
19).  Jereoiiah  was  oommanded  to  send  to  the  cap- 
IiTH  a  condemnation  of  this  man  (30-8!),  and  it  is 
IfaoeKse  probable  that  at  least  three  letten  passed  on 
thii  octsaion.     Though  with  the  little  evidence  we 

caatoiD  of  letter- writing  had  become  more  common  by 
inferring  anj 
nothing  of  an 
address  or  signature.  The  letter  aeema  to  be  always 
a  daeuDMDt,  generally  a  mrsaa^  written  tbr  greater 
SKDity  or  to  have  full  authority,  and  was  probably 
nlled,  tU  np,  and  sealed  with  the  writer's  aeal.     See 

Ahboogfa  no  Hebrew  letten  are  preserved  of  the 
tiDS  bef«ne  David;  it  might  be  sapposed  that  the  form 
might  have  b«en  derived  fh>m  Egypt.  We  have  pap- 
yri containing  copiea  by  Egyptian  sciibea  of  the  kings 
sf  tha  BaoMeea  family  about  the  I3tb  century  B.C., 
sfletters  of  their  own  correspondence.  These  show  a 
njnlar  epiatoUiy  style,  tbe  conventionalism  of  which 
>t  once  removes  usfrom  all  ideas  of  Sbemitic  literature. 
There  it  an  air  of  tbe  monameuts  abont  it  that  strikes 
■aia  the  descriptive  character  of  certain  of  the  fonnn- 
laa.  Some  letters,  trom  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  com- 
nUDce  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  example : 
"The  chief  librarian  Amen-am-an,  of  the  royal  white 
^«iK,say>  to  tbe  scribe  Fenta-ur,  Whereas,  this  let- 
ter ii  brought  to  yon,  saying — communication."  A 
ussi  ending  of  inch  letten  is,  "Do  thou  consider 
this."  Some  begin  with  the  word  "  Communicalion." 
Tbe  falter  form  alao  seema  to  be  an  abbreviation.  An 
■ofnior  scribe,  addressing  his  superior,  thus  begins : 
"The  scribe  Panta-ur  aalntes  bis  lord,  tbe  chief  Ubra- 
rim,  ABien-ein.«i,  of  the  royal  white  house.  This 
comta  to  inform  tny  lord.  Again  I  salute  my  lord. 
Vbereit  I  have  executed  alt  the  commissions  imposed 
■rpoD  me  by  my  lord,  well  and  truly,  completely  and 
tberoDghly  [F]  I  have  done  no  wrong.  Again  I  sa- 
Wemjlord."    Be  ends, "  Behold,  this  measigels  to 
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inform  my  lord."  A  more  easy  style  la  seen  in  a  let 
ter  of  a  son  to  bis  father,  which  begins,  "The  acribs 
Amen-mesu  salntes  [bis]  Ealher,  captain  of  bowmen, 
Bek-en-ptab,"  and  ends  "  Farewell."     A  military  of. 

taiy  officer,  appear  to  begin  with  a  prayer  far  tbe  king 
before  the  formula  "  Communication."     A  royal  oi 

any  formal  introduction,  and  ending  with  an  injuno- 
liou  to  obey  It.  The  contenla  of  thaae  letters  are  al- 
ways addresses  to  the  persons  written  to,  the  writer 
Dsing  the  first  person  singular.  The  subject-matter  ia 
various,  and  perhaps  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  Ifae  lite- 
rary ability  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tbeir  lively  national 
character,  than  any  other  of  their  compositiooa  (see 
Goodwin  on  tha  ^^  HoraHc  Papfri^"  ia  the  Ciimbridge 
Euagt,  186&,  p.  226  »q.).  Indeed  in  Egypt  everything 
of  importance  was  commiUed  to  writing  (Wilkinson, 
Aitc.  Eg.  ii,  178,  abridgni.),  and  tbe  monuments  con- 
stantly dejdct  scribes  taking  an  Inventory  or  check  of 
all  suria  ui  nperations.     See  EotPT. 


In  the  books  of  Scripture  written  after  the  return 
fh>m  Babylon,  mention  la  made  of  letten  of  the  eoe- 
miea  of  the  Jews  to  the  kings  of  Penia,  and  of  the 
kings  to  these  persons,  the  Jews,  or  tbeir  officers,  some 
of  wbich  are  given.  These  are  in  an  official  style, 
with  a  greeting,  and  aomstimei  an  addreaa.  The  let- 
ter to  Artaierxes  contains  the  form,  "Be  it  known 
onto  the  king,"  "  Be  it  known  now  unto  the  king" 
(Eira  iv,  11-16)  ;  and  his  arawer  thus  begina,  "  Peace 
[or  "welfare"],  and  so  tbith"  (17-22),  the  expres- 

manner  that  it  seems  to  be  used  by  the  transcriber 
for  brevity's  aake  (10, 11 ;  vii,  12).  It  most,  there- 
fore, not  be  compared  to  the  common  modem  Ara- 
bic formula  of  commencement,  "After  the  [uaual] 
aalutatlona."  The  letter  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jews 
to  Dariua  (ilyataspis)  thus  liegina :  "  Unto  Darius  the 
king,  all  peace.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king  (v,  6-17)." 
The  letter  of  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  to  Ezra  is  a 
written  decree,  and  not  an  ordinary  letter,  save  in  form 
(vii,  11,  26).  Kehemiah  asked  for,  and  was  gnnted, 
letters  fhim  the  same  king  to  the  govemon  and  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  forest  (Neb.  ii,  7,  9).  When  he 
waa  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  Sanballat  sent  him  "an 
open  letter"  by  his  servant,  repeating  an  invented  nb 

it  waa  left  not  sealed  purposely,  either  in  order  that 
the  rumor  should  be  so  spread  aa  if  by  accident,  or  to 
show  disrespect.  At  this  time  many  letters  passed  be- 
tween the  nobles  of  Judab  and  Tolilsb,  and  letter-writ- 
ing seems  to  have  been  common  (17 ;  see  also  19).  In 
Esther  we  read  of  exactly  the  same  custom  as  that 
spoken  of  In  tbe  case  of  Jezebel's  letter,  the  « 
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ot  writings  with  the  king's  name  and  seal,  even  if  not 
written  by  him.  It  is  related  that  Ahasuenis  *'took 
his  signet  firom  his  hand  and  gave  it  unto  Haman," 
who  caused  letters  to  be  written  containing  a  mandate : 
*^  In  the  name  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and 
sealed  with  the  king's  signet'*  (Esth.  iii,  10, 12, 18).  In 
like  manner,  the  same  authority  was  given  to  £sther 
and  Mordecai,  and  it  is  remarked, "  For  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  may  not  be  reversed"  (viii,  7,  8). 
The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  that 
of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of 
letters  as  a  means  of  intercourse.  Whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epis- 
tles themselves,  their  occurrence  In  1  Mace,  xi,  80 ; 
xii,  6, 20 ;  xv,  1, 16 ;  2  Mace,  xi,  le,  84,  indicates  that 
they  were  recognised  as  having  altogether  superseded 
the  older  plan  of  messages  orally  delivered.  See 
Lettsr.  k 

The  two  stages  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in 
this  respect  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the 
canonical  books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used 
in  the  expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church. 
Those  which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
al>8ence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the  Gos- 
pel history  is  just  as  noticeable.  W^ith  the  exception 
of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  (q.  v.)  of  Edessa 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  i,  13)  there  are  no  epistles  of  Jesus.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  circum- 
stance of  one  who,  known  as  the  **  carpenter's  son," 
was  training  as  his  disciples  those  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  by  personal  rather  than  by  written 
teaching  that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished.  See 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
the  short  epistle  addressed  by  the  apostolic  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv,  23-24).  There  is  also  a 
letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  preserve  the  official  style  of  the  provinces. 
Both  these  use  the  common  Greek  formulas,  beginning, 
after  the  names  of  the  writer  and  the  person  written 
to,  with  the  salutation,  and  ending  with  the  adieu. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  customs,  them- 
selves belonging  to  a  different  race,  and  so  reproducing 
the  imported  style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They 
begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  those  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  sal- 
utation (analogous  to  the  tv  Trpdrrctv  of  Greek,  the  ^., 
S,  Z>.,  or  8.  D.  if.,  saluttm,  salutem  dicU^  salutem  dicit 
muUam,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally  in  Paul's 
Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  **  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace"  (x«ptc,  Afoc,  tiprivrf) ;  in  others, 
as  in  Acts  xv,  28;  James  i,  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent 
of  xoipdVj  '*  greeting,"  which  last  is  never  used  by 
Paul.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences  in  the  first 
perron,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii ;  2 
Cor.  i,  8,  15 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  1,  2 ;  and  passim).  When 
the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed,  ques- 
tions answered,  truths  enforced,  there  come  the  indi- 
vidual messages,  characteristic,  in  Paul's  Epistles  es- 
pecially, of  one  who  never  allowed  his  personal  affec- 
tions to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greatness  of  his  work. 
The  conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified  by 
the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. When  he  had  done  his  work,  the  apostle  took  up 
the  pen  o '  reed,  and  added,  in  his  own  large  charac- 
ters (Gal.  vi,  11),  the  authenticating  autograph,  some- 
times with  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his 
wriUng  (1  Cor.  xvi,  21;  Gal.  vi,  11;  Col.  iv,  18;  2 


Thess.  iii,  17),  t&wsyB  with  one  of  the  closing  formula 
of  salutation,  "  Grace  be  with  thee" — '*  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.'*  In  one 
instance,  Rom.  xvi,  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own 
name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  "  farewell'*  (fpj>knro 
of  Acts  xxiii,  80,  ippiiHrQe  of  Acts  xv,  29)  we  have  the 
equivalents  to  the  wife,  valete^  which  formed  the  cos- 
tomaiy  conclusion  of  Roman  letters.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  &ct  that  Paul's  Epistles  were  dictat€>d 
in  this  vray  accounts  for  many  of  their  most  titriking 
pecnliaritira,  the  frequent  digressions,  the  long  paren- 
theses, the  vehemence  and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is 
speaking  strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather 
than  writing  calmly.  An  allusion  m  2  Cor.  iii,  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  lirivToXai  avnrarucait  or  lOiert  of  reo^ 
ommendationf  by  which  travellers  or  teachers  were 
commended  by  one  church  to  the  good  offices  of 
others.  Other  persons  ( there  may  he  a  reference  to 
Apollos,  Acts  xviii,  27  )  had  come  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  relying  on  these.  Paul  appeals  to  his  con- 
verts as  Christ's  epistle  ( imtrroXi^  Xpurrovi  2  Cor, 
iii,  8  ),  written,  "  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
the  living  God."  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  ma- 
terial and  implemenu  used  for  epistles,  see  Wsrr- 

INO. 

EPISTLES,  Apostolical.  All  the  revelations  of  * 
God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore  in  the 
Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the  history  of 
the  deeds  of  God  stands^r^/,  as  being  the  basis  of  holy 
writ;  thereupon  follow  the  books  which  exhibit  the 
doctrines  and  internal  life  of  the  men  of  God — ^in  the 
Old  Testament  the  Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
etc.,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles ;  finally,  there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends  into 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  stands  its  only  prophetic 
book,  the  Revelation  of  John. 

1.  The  Paulinr  epistles  are  thirteen  5n  number,  or 
fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Three  of  these  are  distinctively  styled  the  Pastoral 
EpisUeSy  namely,  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  lieing 
chiefly  on  the  duties  of  the  pastoi  ate.     Up  to  our  days 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul 
has  almost  unanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  and 
more  especially  the  first  letter  to  Timothy.     Eichhom 
and  Bauer  have  attacked  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
three  pastoral  epistles,  and  Scbleiermacher  that  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy.     Indeed,  the  very  peculiar 
character  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  so  striking  to  any 
one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  want  of  ease  and  orig- 
inality conspicuous  in  the  counterfeit  writings  of  early 
times,  as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness.    Depth  of  thought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of 
character — these  manly  feature,  joined  withal  to  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  of  the  roost  devoted  love  and 
affection,  characterize  these  epistles.     The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be  most  beauti- 
fully traced  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  in 
that  to  Philemon.     (On  many  peculiarities  of  the 
Pauline   epistles,   see    Lanrent,  NemUttam,  StutHen, 
Gotha,  1866.)    See  Paul. 

All  Paul's  epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Bomann, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular  oc- 
casions in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  apos- 
tolical epistles  of  Paul  have  been  preserved ;  for  the 
inference  from  1  Cor.  v,  9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Co- 
rinthians has  been  lost,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  circumstances.  See  Corinthians,  Fzrst 
Epistle  to.  From  Col.  iv,  16,  it  has  also  been  con- 
cluded— ^though  protwbly  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
haps the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to — that 
another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodicea  has  like^ 
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niw  beea  lost.    See  Laodiceaks,  Epistles  to  and 
FBOX.    Tress  of  biuiness  usually  compelled  Paul — 
u  was,  besides,  not  unoomroon  In  those  times — to 
use  his  companions  as  amanuenses.     He  mentions 
(Gal  TJ,  11),  as  something  peculiar,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten this  letter  with  his  own  hand.     This  circumstance 
mar  greatly  have  favored  the  temptation  to  forge  let^ 
ten  in  hb  name,  because,  since  the  period  of  Alexan- 
drine literstare,  it  was  not  unusual  to  indite  spurious 
hook^  as  is  evident  from  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecdet,  p.  23) ; 
and  even  Christian  bishops  made  complaints  about  the 
fjisificstion  of  their  letters.     Paul  alludes  to  this  (2 
Tbess.  ii,  2),  and  therefore  writes  the  greeting  (2  Thess. 
iii,  17)  with  his  own  hand.    Paul  himself  exhorted  the 
commnnities  mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  hia  let- 
ten  to  them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(Col.  i^r,  16).     It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies  of 
tliese  letters  had  been  early  made  by  the  several  oom- 
manities,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  collections.     So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  various  communities  transmit- 
t:d  the  manuscripts  to  each  other,  no  other  letters,  it  is 
obTioos,  could  come  into  the  collections  than  those 
to  whose  genuineness  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed  bore  witness.     Even  Peter 
(2  Pet  iii,  16)  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  number 
of  Paal's  letters,  as,  about  forty  years  later,  a  number 
of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  by  Polycarp  to 
Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  Philippi  forwarded  to 
him  those  directed  to  them  {Ep,  PoHc,  sub.  fin. ;  Eu- 
leb.  ffisi.  EccUt.  iii,  36).     The  Pauline  collection,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gospels,  passed  by  the  name 
of  o  atooToXoQ^  or  "  The  Apostle." 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically  srranged 
as  those  written  before  his  first  Roman  imprisonment, 
those  written  during  it,  and  those  written  after  it: 
thus,  (a),  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thes- 
saloDians,  and  concluding  with  that  to  the  Romans, 
cmliracing  an  interval  of  about  six  years  (A.D.  49-55) ; 
ih\  from  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the  He- 
brews, atx>ut  two  years  (A.D.  57-8) ;  and  (c),  his  letter 
to  Titos  and  his  second  to  Timothy,  about  two  years 
(A.D.  63-4).  See  Acts  (or  the  Apostles),  a  In  our 
Bibles,  however,  the  letters  are  arranged  according  to 
tha  pre-eminent  parts  and  stations  of  the  communities 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the 
epUtles  to  the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Phil- 
emon.   (See  each  in  its  proper  place.) 

That  these  epistles  offered  great  diflSculties  was  sl- 
Rsdy  felt  in  the  earliest  times  (2  Peter  iii,  16).  In 
the  Roman  Church  their  true  understanding  was  more 
parttcolarly  loet  by  the  circumstance  that  it  under- 
stood by  THE  LAW  only  the  qpiw  operatum  of  the  cere- 
monial law;  consequently  the  Roman  Church  could 
not  comprehend  justification  by  fiaith,  and  taught  in- 
itead  justification  by  works.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
tme  understanding  of  the  Pauline  epistles  dawned 
npon  Luther,  bis  breach  with  the  Roman  Church  was 
decided.     See  Justification. 

2.  The  Catholic  epistles.  There  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  their  name : 
tt»me  refer  it  to  their  wrilen  (letters  from  all  the  other 
apuiitles  who  had  entered  the  stage  of  authorship  along 
with  Paul) ;  soms,  again,  to  their  contents  (letters  of 
DO  <^peciitl,  but  general  Christian  tenor) ;  others,  again, 
t<j  the  reciptenis  (letters  addressed  to  no  community  in 
F»articiilar),  Kone  of  these  views,  however,  is  free 
from  difficulties.  The  first  and  the  second  views — and 
mote  especially  the  first — cannot  be  brought  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  extant  pages 
ff  the  ancient  writers ;  the  second  is,  besides,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  the  letter  of  James  is  of  a  spe- 
cial tenor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  the  Romans 
i^  of  such  a  general  character  as  to  deserve  the  name 
"Catholic**  (q.  V.)  in  that  sense.  The  third  opinion 
B  most  decidedly  justified  b}*  passages  from  the  an- 
cient writers  (Enseb.  Hist.  Eccks.  v,  18;  Clem.  Alex, 
^oss.  iv,  15,  ed.  Potter,  p.  606;  Orig.  e,  Cels.  i,  63). 


The  Pauline  epistles  all  had  their  particular  direction^ 
while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  and  Jude 
were  circular  epistles.  The  epistles  2  and  3  John  were 
subsequently  added,  and  Included  on  account  of  their 
shortness,  and  to  this  collection  was  given  the  name 
Catholic  IjCtterSf  in  contradistinction  to  the  PcutUne^ 
which  were  addressed  to  particular  churches  or  indi- 
viduals.  The  dates  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  later 
than  those  of  Paul,  but  their  precise  time  is  uncertain* 
See  each  in  its  order;  also  under  Acts  (of  tub 
Apostles  ). 

3.  Literature. — ^Besides  the  general  Introductions  (q. 
V.)  to  the  N.  T.,  or  parts  of  it,  and  the  Prolegomena  in 
most  modem  commentaries  on  each  epistle,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  general  discussion  relating  to  them  which 
cannot  here  be  profitably  reviewed :  special  treatises 
only  can  be  enumerated,  and  even  these  not  exhaust- 
ively. On  the  autograph  letters  there  are  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Rathlef  (Hannov.  1752)  and  Stosch 
(Guelf.  1751) ;  on  ecclesiastical  letters  in  general,  and 
their  various  descriptions,  bv  Berg  (Jen.  1666),  Bencini 
(Taurin.  1780),  Brdndley  (aAfn.  1711-1712),  Friderici 
(Gotha,  1754),  Riessling  (Lips.  1744),  MUller  (Stad. 
1682),  Pezold  (Lips.  1698),  Schmid  (Helmst.  1713), 
Spies  (Altorf.  1745);  also  Dodwell  (Dissert.  Cyprian. 
Oxon.  1684,  p.  17  sq.),  Cassabritius  (Nodt.  Condi.  Lugd. 
1670,  p.  275  sq.) ;  introductory  in  general,  by  Braun 
(Selecta  Sancta,  p.  1-162),  Kleuker  (German,  Hamb. 
1799),  Kdhler  (Germ.  Lpz.  1830);  and  of  the  catholic 
epistles  specially,  by  Storr  (Tub.  1789),  Tiegler  (Rost. 
1807),  St&udlcr  (Gott.  1790). 

Special  Commentaries  on  all  the  epistles  of  the 
N.  T.  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Cassiodoru^, 
Complexiones  (ed.  Chandler,  Lond.  1722, 12mo) ;  Card. 
Cajetan,  Enarratio  (Ven.  1681,  Par.  1582, 1587,  1646, 
Antw.  1611,  fol. ;  Paris,  1540,  Lugd.  1556,  1558,  Paris, 
Par.  1571,  8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  v) ;  Titelmann,  Elucida^ 
tio  (Antw.  1532,  1548,  8vo;  Par.  1563,  Ant.  1540,  Ven. 
1547,  Lugd.  1553, 12mo);  Bullinger,  Commentoru  (Ti- 
gur.  1537, 1549, 1558, 1582, 1588,  1603,  fol.);  Pellican, 
CommeniarU  (Tigurini,  1539,  fol.) ;  Gagnsus,  Scholia 
(Par.  1543,  1547,  1550, 1668,  1629,  1633,  8vo);  Politus 
(or  Catharinus),  Commentarius  (Rom.  1546,  Yen.  1551, 
Par.  1566,  fol.) ;  ♦Calvin,  Commentaru  (Geneva,  1551, 
fol.);  Buonricci,  Para/rasi  (Ven.  1565,  4to);  Beza, 
Explicaiio  (Genev.  1566,  1570,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Com-' 
mentarius  (Lips.  1572,  Vitemb.  1676,  Frcft,  1579,  Ar- 
gent. 1589,  fol.) ;  Arias  Montanus,  Eltuidatiowg  (Antw. 
1588,  8vo);  Gualther,  Homili-B  (Tigurini,  1599,  fol.); 
Er^'throphilus,  Ausletping  (Gosl.  1606,  sq.,  4  vols.  4to); 
*Lubin,  Exercitaiiones  [on  nearly  all  the  epistles j 
(Rost.  1610,  4to) ;  *£ste,  CommenUirius  (Duoci,  1614- 
6,  Colon.  1631,  ParU,  1688, 1640, 1653, 1659, 1666, 1679, 
fol.) ;  Vorstius,  Commentary  [on  most  of  the  epistles] 
(Amst.  and  Herder.  1631, 4to) ;  Fabricius,  Analysis  (in 
Catena,  Lips.  1084, 1639,  fol.) ;  Gomarus,  Explicaiio  (in 
0pp.  1644,  fol.);  ^Dickson,  Commentarius (GXasg.  1646, 
4to ;  in  English,  Lond.  1659,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1647,  4to);  Godean,  Paraphrases  (Par.  1661,  6 
vob.,  Rouen,  1667,  Lyons,  1685,  8  vols.  12mo);  Fro- 
mond,  Commentarius  (Lovan.  1653,  Paris,  1674,  fol.) ; 
Anon.  VerklaHng  (Amst.  1679,  4to);  ♦Whitby,  Com- 
mentary  (London,  1700,  fol.,  and  since  with  others); 
Honn,  Commentarii  (Vitemb.  1707,  fol.) ;  Noel  Alex- 
ander, Commentarius  (Rothm.  1710, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Pyle, 
Paraphrase  (London,  1725,  8vo);  •I^ng,  Erklaruny 
(Halle,  1729,  fol.) ;  lA>cke,  Pierce,  and  Benson,  /*«ra- 
phrase  (published  separately,  London,  1733-62,  8  vob. 
4to ;  upon  the  same  plan,  and  together  forming  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  epistles) ;  Dale,  A  nafysis  (London, 
1737,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Weitenauer,  ErpHcaHo,  etc.  (Aug. 
Vind.  1769,  8vo) ;  Hess,  Schr.  der  Apostel  (Zfir.  1775, 
1820  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Lentwein,  Erkldrung  (Leipzig, 
1782-9,  8  vols.  8vo);  Nisbit,  Illustration  (Lond.  1787, 
1789 ;  in  Germ.,  NUmb.  1790, 8vo) ;  Bahrdt,  Erkianmg 
(Berlin,  1787-9,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Prsipcovius,  Cogitations 
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(in  Opp*  Amgt  1792,  fol.,  xzxvi) ;  Jaspis,  Annoiationes 
(Lips.  1793-7,  enlarged,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo);  KQster, 
Anmerkun^^eH  (Chemn.  1794,  Berl.  1808,  8vo);  *Mac- 
knight,  CommenUuy  (London,  1795,  4  toIs.  4to ;  1806, 
1816,  8  vols.  8vo ;  without  the  Greek  text,  1795,  8  vols. 
4to;  1809,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo;  1882, 1  vol.  8vo);  Rob- 
erts,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1800, 4to) ;  Shnttleworth,  Air- 
apkrase  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo) ;  Slade,  AwnoUiHona  (4th  ed. 
London,  1836,  8vo);  Schotl  and  Winzer,  CommaUar 
(Lpz.  1834  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Barlee,  Vernon  (London, 
1837,  8vo) ;  Peile,  Annotationt  (Lond.  1848-62,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  *Prichard,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864  sq*,  3  vols. 
8vo  have  appeared).     See  New  Testament. 

On  the  whole  of  the  Paulime  epbtles  alone,  the  fol- 
lowing :  Origen,  Fragmewta  (in  0pp.  iv,  690) ;  Ambro- 
siaster,  Commentariut  (in  Opp,  ii,  15);  ChrysoBtom, 
BomiUm  (in  Opp.) ;  Pelagias,  CommenUxni  [on  the  first 
13 epistles]  (in  Augustini  Opp,  Append.);  Theodoret, 
Commenlaritu  (London,  1636,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp.  Ill,  i ; 
and  Bibl.  Pair,  [Oxf.  8vo]  viii);  Avitns,  Fragmeida 
(in  BUbl.  Max.  Pair,  ix,  etc.) ;  Primasios,  Comfnento- 
rta  (i6.  x,  142) ;  Bede,  ExpoMo  (in  Opp,  vi,  31) ;  St. 
John  Damasceuus,  Excerpta  [fh>m  Chrysostoni]  (in 
Opp.  ii,  1);  Clandius  Taurinensis,  Prologus  (in  Mai, 
«S'cr»><.  Vet.  VII,  i,  274) ;  Sedulins,  In  epp,  P.  (Basil, 
1528;  also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  vi,  458);  (Ecumenius, 
In  epp,  P.  (fir.  and  Lat.yer.  1532,  Paris,  1631,  2  vols, 
fol.;  also  in  Opp.);  Lanfranc,  CommeniarU  (in  Opp.; 
also  in  Bibl.  Max,  Pair,  xviii,  621) ;  Kaban  Maurus, 
Commentarii  (in  Opp.) ;  Remigius  Antiss.  [Haimo] 
JExplanaiionei  (Col.  1618,  fol. ;  also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
viil,  883) ;  Theopbylact,  Commentariiu  (Gr.  and  Latin, 
Lond.  1686,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp.  ii) ;  Anselm,  Commenta- 
ria  (in  Opp.  ed.  1612);  Hugo  k  St.  Victor,  Quxutionea 
(in  Opp.  i,  266) ;  Aquinas,  Expotitio  (Basil,  1475 ;  Lngd. 
1689,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp,  vi,  vii);  Bruno,  Commentaruu 
(Paris,  1509,  fol.);  Dtonysius  Carthns.,  Commeniaria 
(Paris,  1531,  8vo) ;  Peter  the  Lombard,  Coilectanea 
[from  the  fathers]  (Paris,  1535,  fol. ;  1537, 1541, 1543, 
1555, 8vo) ;  Salmeron,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  xiii-xv) ; 
Contarini,  Scholia  (Par.  1571 ;  Ven.  1589,  fol. ;  also  in 
Opp.) ;  Faber,  Commentaruu  (Par.  1512, 1515, 1531,  Ba- 
sil. 1527,  fol. ;  Col.  1531,  4to ;  Antw.  1540,  8vo) ;  Bu- 
genhagen,  Adnotationes  [on  most  of  these  epistles] 
(Argent  1524,  Basil.  1525,  1527,  8vo);  ♦Calvin,  Com- 
mentaria  (Argent.  1539,  Genev.  1548, 4to ;  Genev.  1551, 
1556, 1600,  1617,  fol. ;  also  since,  and  in  French  and 
English) ;  GuillUud,  CoUationes  (Lugd.  1542, 1543,  4to; 
Par.  1550,  8vo) ;  Arboreus,  Commentaruu  (Par.  1553, 
fol.) ;  ♦Musculus,  Commentarii  [on  nearly  all  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  Basil.  1555  sq.,  4  vols,  fol.);  Sas- 
bout,  Commeniaritu  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Antw. 
1561,  8vo) ;  Major,  Enarrationes  (in  Opp,  Vitemb.  1569, 
fol.,  i) ;  Hyperius,  Commen/arU  (Tigurini,  1583,  fol.) ; 
*Selnecker,  Commentaruu  (Lips.  1595,  fol.);  Hespus, 
Commentarius  (Muhlh.  1604,  Lips.  1605,  fol.) ;  Wein- 
rich,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  Lips.  1608-18,  together  1620,  1670,  4to); 
♦Baldwin,  Commentaruu  (in  separate  vols.  Vitemb. 
1608-18;  together,  Frcft.  1644, 1664,  1680,  4to;  1691, 
1700,  1710, Vitemb.  1655,  fol.);  Justinianus,  Escplana- 
tionea  (Lugd.  1612,  1618,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  h  Lapide,  Com^ 
mentaria  (Antwerp,  1614, 1617,  1622, 1627,  1633,  1656, 
1665,  1679;  Paris,  1621, 1625,  1631, 16.38;  Lugd.  1644, 
1683,  fol.) :  Gorcom,  Epitome  [from  Este  and  others] 
(Antw.  1619,  Par.  1623,  8vo) ;  Quistorp,  Commeniarius 
(partly  in  separate  vols.  Rost.  1636  sq. ;  complete,  1652, 
4to) ;  Laurence,  Explicatio  (Amst.  1642,  4to) ;  Scnlte- 
tns,  Annotata  [on  Tim.,  Titus,  and  Philem.]  (in  the 
CriHci  Sacrij  vii) ;  Crell,  Commentaria  [on  many  pas- 
sages of  these  epistles]  (in  Opp,  iii,  167);  De  Launay, 
Paraphrtue  (Car.  1650,  4to) ;  Ambianas,  Commentaria 
(Par.  1659-64,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Crocius,  CommerUm-ius  [on 
the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (^larp.  1663,  Cas.  1670,  9. 
vols,  fol.) ;  Calixtus,  Expositiones  [on  most  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  Helmst.  1664-6,  4to) ;  Woodhead, 
Allestry,  and  Walker  [ed.  Fell],  Partq^aae  (Oxon. 


1674,1702;  Lond.  1707, 8vo) ;  Schamer,  Exeffem  (rol 
i,  Rost.  1699,  1705;  ii,  1700,  1706,  4to);  Heidegger, 
Exegetica  (Tigur.  1700,  4to);  k  Picon,  ExpoaOo  (Par. 

1703,  fol.);  Schmid,  Commeniarii  [on  most  of  these 
epistles]  (at  first  in  separate  parts;  together,  Hamb. 

1704,  4to) ;  Locke,  Paraphram  [on  several  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  1705  sq. ;  together,  1709, 
1733,  4to) ;  Wells,  Help  [on  many  of  these  epdstles] 
(Lond.  1715, 8vo) ;  lAng,  Commentatio  (Hal.  1718, 4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Commentaruu  [on  four  of  these  epistles]  (Am- 
sterd.  1726,  4to) ;  Pierce,  ^'otet  [on  the  smaller  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  1729  sq. ;  together,  1733, 
4to) ;  G.  Benson,  Paraphram  (London,  1784  sq. ;  in 
several  vols,  separately,  and  together,  1752-6,  2  vols. ; 
in  Germ.,  Lips.  1761,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Remy,  Commentariut 
(Aug.  Vind.  1789,  4to) ;  Van  Alphen,  iSpecimena  [on 
five  of  these  epistles]  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to) ;  ♦Michae- 
lis,  Anmerkuf^en  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Gott. 
1750, 1791, 4to) ;  Baumgarten,  Atulegung  [on  the  small- 
er of  these  epistles]  (Hal.  1767,  4to) ;  Zacharift,  Erkla^ 
rung  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (G6tting.  1771, 
1787,  8vo);  Addington,  Memarka  (in  his  Life  of  PavX^ 
London,  1784,  8vo) ;  Kranse,  Anmerk,  [on  Philem.  and 
Thess.]  (Frkft  1790,  8vo);  Anonymous,  Ueberg,^  etc 
(Hirsch.  1791, 8vo) ;  Struve,  Ueben.,  etc.  (Alton.  1792, 
8Vo,  pt.  i) ;  Moras,  ^cuooMf  [on  Gal.  and  Ephes.]  (Lipe. 
1795,  8vo);  RuUmann,  Observationet  [on  the  Koemp- 
rian  MS.]  (Rint.  1795,  4to);  Bp.  Burgess,  Inirod»c6a 
[excerpts  ii>Dm  old  writers  on  many  of  these  epistles] 
(Lond.  1804, 12mo) ;  Bevan,  Notes  (in  his  Life  ofPaulj 
London,  1807,  8vo);  Weingert,  Commentarius  [on  the 
smaller  epistles,  chiefly  compiled]  (Goth.  1816,  8vo); 
Belsham,  Esrposition  (Lond.  1823, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Flatt, 
Commentar  (Tubing.  1826-32,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Stenerson, 
Commentariut  (Christ.  1829-30,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hemsen, 
Schriften,  etc.  (in  his  Leben  Paultu,  G6tt,  1830,  8vo) ; 
Schrader,  PauUtt  (Leipzig,  1830-3, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  Pauln$>, 
Erlihtt.  [on  Rom.  and  Gal.]  (Heidelberg,  1881,  8vo); 
Eyre,  lUustraiion  (London,  1882, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Steiger; 
Bearleitunff  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Erlang. 
1835,  8vo);  Latham,  Arrangement  (LDnd.  1837,  8vo); 
Morel^d,  Explanation  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ;  Whatel^r, 
Ettays  (London,  1845,  6th  ed.  1849, 8vo) ;  Sumner,  jE^ 
position  (London,  1845  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Lewin,  Life 
and  Epist.  of  Paul  (Lond.  1861,  2  vols.  8vo);  ♦Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep,  of  Paul  (Lond.  1852, 
2  vols.  4to ;  1856, 1858,  N.  Y.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jow- 
ett,  Notes  [on  Rom.,  Gal.,  and  Thess.]  (Lond.  1865,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Ewald,  Erklanmg  (G6tt.  1857,  8vo) ;  Lin- 
ton, Nates  (Lond.  1858, 12mo) ;  ♦Ellicott,  Commentary 
[on  several  of  these  epistles]  (in  separate  vols.  Lond. 
1859  sq. ;  Andover,  1865,  8vo) ;  Newland,  Catena  [on 
Eph.  and  Phil.]  (Lond.  1860, 8vo) ;  Macevilly,  Exposi- 
tion (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bisping,  Handb. 
(Mttnst.  1864  sq.  8vo).     See  Commentary. 

On  the  three  pastoral  epistles  alone  (1  and  2  Tim., 
and  Titus),  the  following:  Jerome,  Commenictrii  (in 
Opp,  Suppos.  xi) ;  Chrysostom,  Homilia  (tr.  in  Ub.  of 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1843, 8vo,  xii) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  (Genev. 
1568,  fol. ;  tr.  Lond.  1579,  4to ;  different  from  his  Com- 
mentary  on  these  epistles,  Edinb.  1856,  8vo,  tr.  from 
his  Commentarii^  in  Opp.)\  Daill6,  Sermons  (Geneva, 
1555-61, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  Magalianus,  Comm/entarH  (Lugd. 
1609,  4to) ;  Soto,  Commentarius  (Par.  1610,  foL) ;  Scul- 
tetns,  Observationes  (Francf.  1624,  Vitemb.  1630,  4to; 
also  in  the  Crit,  Sacriy  vii) ;  Habertus,  Expositio  (Par. 
1656,  -Svo) ;  Heydenreich,  Erlauier,  (Hadamar.  1826- 
8,  2  vols.  8vo);  ♦Flatt,  Anmerk.  (TUbing.  1881,  8vo); 
Anon.  Mfra^paffic  (Par.  1831, 8vo);  Mack,  Commentttr 
(Tubing.  1831, 1841,  8vo) ;  Malthies,  Erkldr.  (Greifsw. 
1840,  8vo);  Moller,  Comntentar  (Kopenb.  1842,  8vo); 
Paterson,  Commentary  (London,  1848, 8vo) ;  ♦Ellicott, 
Commentary  (London,  1856,  Andover,  1864,  8vo).  See 
Timothy  ;  Titus  (Epistles  to). 

On  all  the  Catholic  epistles  alone  (James,  1  and  9 
Pet.,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude),  the  following:  The- 
ophylact,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  iii) ;  also  Enarratiostes 
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fm  BSU.  Pair,  Gall,  vi,  38Q;  (Ecumenios,  ExposUio 
(Frcft  1610,  4to ;  also  in  0pp.  ii) ;  Bede,  Expotitio  (in 
Opp,  T,  673;  WarkM,  xii,  157;  comp.  Worka^  i,  215); 
Ciimer,  CommenUvrii  [from  the  fathers]  (in  his  Catena^ 
▼iii);  Aquinas,  Expodtio  (Paris,  1543, 1563;  Lugdun. 
1556,  Antwerp,  1592,  8vo ;  etc.) ;  Hus,  CommenUvii  (in 
ifMime»(a,ii,10o);  Faber,  CoiiMiientartitf  (Basil,  1527, 
fi}L;  Antw.  1540,  8vo);  Iraler,  Commeniariui  (Frcft. 
1512,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Home,  Expotiiio  (Brunswick,  1554, 
4to);  Hemming,  Commentarius  (in  separate  volumes, 
Usyn.1563,  and  Vitemb.  1569, 8vo;  together,  in  Eng- 
lish, Lend.  1577, 4to) ;  Ferus,  Exegesis  (Complut.  1570, 
fol.);  Aretius,  Commmtarius  (Morg.  1589,  Berne,  1606, 
8to);  Grvnaeus,  ExpSeaUo  (Basil,  1593,  8vo);  Salme- 
roD,  Dtspvtatiomes  (in  0pp.  xvi) ;  Crell,  CommetUaruts 
[on  many  pissiges  of  these  epistles]  (in  Opp,  iii,  318) ; 
Coeceiiu,  Cummentarius  (in  Opp.  vi);  Yarioas,  Anno- 
tationt  (in  the  Critiei  Saeri^  viii) ;  Serarins,  CommeniOr 
ritu  (Mognntiac.  1612,  fol.) ;   Lorinus,  CommetUarius 
(Logd.  1619,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Justinianns,  Expianafumes 
(Lagd.  1621,  fol.)  ;  Turnemann,  MediUiHoaes  (Frcft. 
1625,  4to);  Alsted,  NotaUones  (Herb.  1631, 1640,  8vo) ; 
Lencos,  Commentani  (Holm.  1645,  4to) ;  Benson,  Par- 
ajArase  (London,  17061,  4to) ;  Grarmlich,  Anmerkungen 
(Stattg.  1721,  8ro);  Kiclot,  Paraphrase  (Hetz,  1727, 
12mo) ;  Collet,  Pitrtqfkrase  (Lond.  1734, 8vo) ;  Boysen, 
ErUir.  [on  Pet.  and  Jude]  (Halle,  1775,  8vo) ;  Zach. 
uia,  ErUar.  (Gott.  1776,  8vo) ;  Schirm^r,  Erklt'ir.  [un 
Pet.,  Jas.,  and  Jude]  (Breslau,  1778,  8vo) ;  Schroder, 
Ertlar.  [on  Peter  and  Jnde]  (Schwabach,  1781,  8vo) ; 
Schlengel,  Aumerk.  (Halle,  1783, 8vo);  Seemiller,  An- 
•otatumes  [on  Jas.  and  Jnde]  (Norimburg,  1783,  8v*o) ; 
Semler,  Parapkratis  [on  Pet.  and  Jude]  (Halle,  1784, 
8ro);  Pott,  Annatationes  (in  parts,  Gott.  1786  90, 8vo; 
also  in  the  y.  T.  Koppian.  ix) ;  E.  Benj^l,  Erklarung 
(Tub.  1788,  8vo);  Carpzor,  Scholia  (Hal.  1790,  8vo); 
Gopfert,  Anmerk.  (Zwickau  and  Lpz.  1791,  8vo);  Mo- 
ms, Pneiectiones  (on  Pet.  and  Jas.]  (Lips.  1794,  8vo); 
Boos,  AtisUgmg  [on  Pet  and  Jude]  (  rUb.  1798,  8vo) ; 
Aagnsti,  ErUdr.  (Lemgo,  1801^,  8  vols.  8vo);  Hot- 
tinger,  Cmnmentarius  [on  1  Pet  and  James]  (Lips.  1815, 
6vo);  Grashof,  ErUar.  (Essen.  1830,  8vo);   Sumner, 
Expontien  (Lond.  1840,  8vo) ;  Diedrlch,  Erkldr.  (Lpz. 
1861, 8vo).     See  each  epistle  in  itc  place. 

EPISTLES  OF  BARNABAS.    See  Barnabas. 

EPISTLES  OF  CLEMENT.    See  Clement. 

EPISTLES  OP  THE  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 
See  Barsabas  ;    Clemeht  of  Rome  ;    Ignatius  ; 

POLTCARP. 

EPISTLES,  Spurious.  Of  these  many  are  lost; 
but  there  are  several  extant,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  princip^tl  (see  Jones,  A  new  Method  ofaetUing 
the  Caw.'K,  vol.  ii).     See  Canon. 

1.  7%e  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodictans. — There  was 
an  '*  Epbtle  to  the  Laodiceans"  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  which  was  received  by 
Marcion,  but  whether  this  is  the  same  with  the  one 
now  extint  in  the  I.atin  language  is  more  than  doubt- 
fnL  ** There  are  some,"  says  Jerome,  "who  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  universally  reject- 
^."  The  original  epistle  was  most  probably  a  forgen' 
founded  on  Coloss.  iv,  16.  "  And  when  this  epistle 
i»  read  among  you,  canse  that  it  be  read  also  in  the 
Charch  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ge  likewise  read 
th'  EfiaUfrom  IjoodiceaJ'*  The  apparent  ambiguity 
of  tbrse  last  words  has  induced  soms  to  understand 
Paul  as  speaking  of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the 
Lsodiceans,  which  he  advises  the  Colossians  to  procure 
from  I^Aodicea  and  read  to  their  Church.  **  Some," 
ttj»  Theodoret,  *  imagine  Paul  to  have  written  an 
epi^Ie  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordingly  produce  a 
certain  forged  episUe ;  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  the 
«pistle  to,  bat  the  epistleyrom  the  Laodiceans."  Bel- 
lirmine  among  the  Roman  -Catholics,  and  among  the 
Prote^tante  Le  Clerc  and  others,  suppose  that  the  pas- 
saip  in  Colossians  refers  to  an  epistle  of  Paul,  now 
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lost,  and  the  Vulgate  translation— «am  qu'v  Laodiccnd» 
um  est — seems  to  favor  this  view.  Grotins,  however, 
conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  hem 
meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Hammond,  Whitby,  and 
Mill,  and  also  by  archbishop  Wake  {Epistles  of  the 
ApostoHc  FiUhers).  Theophylact,  who  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1. 
Timothy.  Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  Philemon,  etc. 
Mr.  Jones  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  as 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  (which  seems  entirely  compiled 
out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  was  the  composi- 
tion of  some  idle  monk  not  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion; but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  that  when  Sixtus 
of  Sienna  published  his  Eibliotheca  Sancta  (A.D.  IdtiO), 
there  was  a  very  old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorlionne.  This  epistle  was  first  pub- 
lished by  James  le  Fevre,  of  Estaples,  in  1517.  It  may 
be  found  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr.  ii, 
871 ;  and  translated  in  Hone*s  Apocryphal  N.  T.  p.  94. 
See  Laodiceans  (Epistle  to). 

2.  The  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Car.'raMianf.— It 
was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Louis  Capell,  and  many 
others,  that  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  several  epistles  be- 
sides those  now  extant.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
this  opinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v,  9.  There  is  still 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from  the 
Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  apostle's  re- 
ply. This  is  considered  b}'  Mr.  La  Croze  to  be  a  for- 
gery of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centur}',  and  he  asserts 
that  it  was  never  cited  by  any  one  of  the  early  Chrim 
tian  writers.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
this  epistle  is  expressly  quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Grego- 
ry the  Illuminator  in  the  third  century,  Theodore  Chre- 
thenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St.  Nierses  in  the  twelfth. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  quoted  by  any  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson,  On  Inspiration^  p. 
497.  The  passages  are  cited  at  len^^th  in  father  Pas- 
ch  il  Aucher*s  Armenian  and  English  (grammar,  Yen  ice, 
1819.  Lord  Byron's  translation  of  them  is  given  by 
Stanley  in  his  Comment^try  on  Corinthians,  ii,  808).  See 
Corinthians  (First  Epistle  to). 

3.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James  is  a  very  ancient 
forger}"^.  It  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius,  and  w 
supposed  to  have  been  a  preface  to  the  Preaching  of 
Peter  J  which  was  in  great  esteem  among  some  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  and  is  several  times  cited  as  a 
genuine  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  others.  It  was  also  made  use  of  by 
the  heretic  Heracleon,  in  the  second  century.  Origen 
ol>Herves  of  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  inspired  person.  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  some  of  the  Ebionites  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  It  is  given  in 
Gr.  and  Latin  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N,  T.  ii,  907. 
See  Peter. 

4.  The  Eputtles  of  Paid  and  Seneca  consif  t  of  eight 
extended  Latin  letters  from  the  philoso[)her  Seneca  to 
tho  apostle  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneca. 
(See  Fabricius,  Otd.  Apocr.  iV.  T,  ii,  872;  and  the  trans- 
lation in  Hone's  Apocryphd  N.  T.  p.  95  fq.)  Their 
antiquity  is  undoubted.  St.  Jerome  had  such  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  letters  that  he  was  induced  to  say, 
**  I  should  not  have  ranked  Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of 
saintii,  but  that  I  was  determined  to  it  by  those  epis- 
tles of  Paul  to  Seneca  and  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are 

read  liy  many He  was  slain  by  Nero  two 

years  before  Peter  and  Paul  were  honored  with  mar- 
tyrdom." St.  Augustine  also  observes  (^Epistle  to  Ma- 
cedoniug)  that  **  Seneca  wrote  certain  epistles  to  St. 
Paul  which  are  now  read."  The  epistles  are  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  spurious  ^'  Acts"  of  Linus,  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostle^i.  But  these  Acts  are 
a  manifest  forgery,  and  were  first  alluded  to  by  a  monk 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  letters  do  not  iippear  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer ;  but 
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it  BeemB  certa!n  that  those  now  extant  are  the  same 
iv'hlch  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained  by 
some  learned  men,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  re- 
ject them  as  spurious.  Mr.  Jones  conceives  them  to 
be  a  forgery  of  the  fourth  century',  founded  on  Philip. 
i\%  22.  Indeed,  there  are  few  persons  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  as  companions  of  the  apostle  who 
have  not  had  some  spurious  piece  or  other  fathered  on 
them.     See  Sekeca. 

5.  Among  the  apocryphal  letters  now  universally 
rejected  are  the  well-known  Epistle  ofLerUuius  to  the 
Roman  senate,  giving  a  description  of  the  person  of 
Christ  {Orthodoxoffrapkiaj  p.  2,  Basil.  1655;  Fabricii 
Cod.  Epig.  1719),  and  some  pretended  epistles  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Messina  in 
Sicily,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  has  been  pnblish- 
ed,and  its  genuineness  gravely  vindicated  (  Verittu  Vin- 
dicata,  1692,  fol.).  It  is  dated  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
42d  year  *'  of  our  Son."  nones  of  July,  Luna  17,  Feria 
quinta.  The  nietnipolitan  church  of  our  Lady  of  the 
l^er,  at  Messina,  takes  its  name  from  the  possession 
of  this  celebrated  epistle,  of  which  some  have  pretend- 
ed that  even  the  autograph  still  exists.  An  epistle  of 
the  Virgin  to  the  Florentines  has  been  also  celebrated, 
and  there  is  extant  a  pretended  letter  from  the  same  to 
St.  Ignatius,  together  with  his  reply.  (For  three  of 
these  spurious  letters,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  X,  T, 
ii,  842.)    See  Jesus  Christ. 

For  other  spunous  epistles,  see  Apocrypha. 

Epistdlse.  When  the  ancient  Christians  were 
al)out  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  they  took  with 
them  letters  of  credence  from  their  own  bishop,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  communicate  with  another  church. 
These  letters  were  of  three  kinds :  epistola  commenda- 
iorios^  given  to  persons  of  qualit}',  or  persons  whose 
reputation  had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  cler- 
gy who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries; 
tpUtola  communicatorite^  given  to  such  as  were  in  peace 
and  communion  with  the  Church ;  tpistnlas  dimiuoria, 
such  as  were  given  by  the  bishops  to  tlie  clerg}'  when 
removing  from  one  diocese  to  another.  All  these  were 
called  epistolfp  formats y  because  they  were  written  in 
a  peculiar ybnn,  with  certain  marks,  which  served  to 
distinguish  them  from  counterfeit*.  —  Farrar,  Eccks, 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Epi8t5l8B  ObscurSnun  Virdnim  {Epistks  of 
chscure  Men),  a  celebrated  collection  of  letters  by 
anonymous  authors,  in  which  the  opponents  of  Human- 
ism, and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  general,  were  casti- 
gated with  pungent  sutire.  The  special  occasion  for 
the  publication  of  these  epistles  was  a  bitter  contro- 
versy between  the  learned  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  converted  Jew  named  Pfefferkom,  and 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  (headed  by  Hochstraten 
[q.  v.],  the  inquisitor,  and  by  Prior  Ortuinus  Gratius) 
on  the  other.  The  latter  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
all  Jews  from  Germany,  the  burning  of  their  books, 
and  the  forcible  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Reuchlin,  being  asked  for  his 
opinion,  advised  that  only  the  writings  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  should  1>e  burned.  The  bishop  of 
Spires  declared  in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  Pofie  Leo  X, 
who  personally  cared  more  about  the  friendship  of  the 
Humanists  than  about  the  Church,  but  who,  as  pofie, 
dared  not  to  oflTend  the  monks,  delayed  his  decision. 
The  Humanists  now  organised  themselves  everywhere 
into  a  league,  and  flooded  Germany  with  books  against 
the  fanatical  monks.  Among  these  book.-,  the  EpigU^- 
Ub  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  the  most  celebrated.  They 
successfully  imitate  the  barbaric  Latin  of  the  monkM. 
The  tj'pes,  which  were  of  very  poor  quality,  and 
abounding  in  abbreviations,  were  a  studious  imitation 
of  those  used  by  Quentil  of  Cologne,  the  publisher  of 
Pfefferkom  and  the  Dominicans.    The  naziie  of  Al- 


dus Manntios  was  used  as  publisher,  and  YeDice  as 
the  place  of  printing,  and  a  pretended  papal  privi- 
lege  guaranteed  it  for  ten  years  against  counterfeited 
editions.     They  were  addressed  to  Ortninna  Gratiaa, 
a  leading  man  among  the  band  of  literaxy  fanatics 
at  Cologne,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  author  of 
the  writings  of  Pfefferkom  against  Reuchlin.     They 
give  a  vivid  pictore  of  the  opinions,  the  talk,  and  the 
writings  of  the  monks  and  their  friends,  and  expose 
their  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  and  licentious- 
ness.    The  satire  was  so  skilful,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  monkish  language  and  spirit  so  successful,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  of  England  at  first  received  the 
episties  with  great  applause,  and  a  Dominican  prior 
circulated  a  number  of  copies  among  members  of  his 
order,  believing  them  to  be  written  in  its  honor.   \l'bcn 
the  real  character  was  discovered,  the  rage  of  the 
monks  was  great,  and  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  against  the  epistles  a  brief  of  condemnation. 
Pfefferkom  wrote  a  book  against  the  epistles  in  1516 
{Dffenno  Joa.  Pepericomi  contra  fitmotat  et  eriminakM 
obKurontm  virorum  qnstolat),  and  the  monks,  in  1518, 
published  against  it  a  work  called  LamenieUumes  o&- 
acurorum  virorum;  but  all  these  books  were  so  poor 
and  insipid  that  they  increased  rather  than  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  epistles.     The  Lamentationet  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  defence  of  the  monks,  are  so  ineffective 
that  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  without 
good  reason,  ascril)e  the  authorship  to  the  Humanists 
themselves.    The  episties  consist  of  three  parts.    The 
first  was  printed  in  1515  at  Hagenan  by  the  learned 
printer  Wolfgang  Angft,  a  friend  of  Reuchlin,  under 
the  title  Epistokc  Ohacurtirum  Viroi-um  ad  veneraLUem 
virum  Mag.  Ortuinum  Grafium,  Daventriemem  ("a  na- 
tive of  Deventer")  Colonia  Agrippinee  honat  UtttroM 
doceniem,  pariii  et  loci*  el  temporihus  mtsta  ae  demum  tn 
vokmim  coada.    The  second  part  was  printed  at  Basel 
in  1517  by  Froben ;  the  third,  which  is  much  inferior 
to  the  two  former,  appeared  much  later.     Sir  William 
Hamilton  (^Edinburgh  Review,  liii,  198)  remarks  that 
*'the  EpistolcB  are  at  once  the  most  cruel  and  the  moat 
natural  of  satires,  and,  as  such,  they  were  the  most 
effective.     They  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuchlin's 
persecution  into  a  farce ;  annihilated,  in  public  con- 
sideration, the  enemies  of  intellectual  improvement ; 
and  even  the  friends  of  Luther,  in  Luther's  lifetime, 
acknowledged  that  no  other  writing  had  contributed 
so  powerflilly  to  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domination." 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epittola,  there  has  lieen 
much  dispute.     It  appeara  certain  that  neither  Eras- 
mus nor  Reuchlin  had  an}*  part  in  the  compilation. 
The  recent  German  critics  generally  incline  to  think 
that  the  first  part  was  chiefly  compiled  by  Wolfgang; 
An^'^st  and  Crotus  Rubiunus,  and  the  second  by  Crotus 
Rubianus,  Hutten,  and  Pirkbeimer;  but  Hamilton,  in 
the  article  above  cited,  shows  almost  decisively  that 
Hutten,  Crotus,  and  Buschius  were  the  joint  antiiora. 
A  late  writer,  Chauffour-Kestner  {Ulrich  von  BuUen^ 
translated  by  A.  Young),  attributes  the  work  exclu- 
sively to  Hutten  (see  British  itnd  For.  Evang.  HetietTy 
Oct.  1867,  p.  775).    The  EpisUUe  have  frequenily  been 
printed ;  among  the  earlier  editions,  those  of  Frank- 
fort (l&JS),  London  (1710),  and  another  London  edition 
(without  date),  with  nine  pictures,  are  the  best.    There 
are  modem  editions  by  Dr.  MUnch  (Lps.  1827),  bv  Ro- 
tcrmund  (Hanov.  1827),  and  by  Boecking  (Lpc.  1858). 
The  London  edition  of  1710  is  the  most  elegant  in 
form.     It  was  edited  by  the  learned  Maittaire,  who 
really  believed  it  to  he  the  genuine  work  of  the  monks, 
as  did  Steele,  to  whom  Mattaire's  edition  was  dedicm* 
ted,  and  who  noticed  it,  as  if  genuine,  in  The  Tatter. 
This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Clements,  London, 
174 2.    The  literarj'  history  of  thiEpisU*Ue  is  ver>*  full j 
^fiv^n  in  Sir  W.  Hamiltr^n's  article  aljove  referred  to, 
which  criticizes  MUncb's  edition  with  some  severity. 
Very  full  information  on  the  Epistobf  is  given  in  the 
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three  bat4iaiiMd  editionfl.  See,  besides  the  authors 
already  cited,  Heraog,  ReoUEneyklop.  iv,  111 ;  Wetser 
B.  W^  Kircket^Lex,  iii,  683. 

EpistolaB  Pxsestantitun  Viromxn,  a  valuable 
collection  of  letters  illastrating  the  histor}'  of  the  Ar- 
minians  and  Remonstrants.  Its  full  title  is  PrcMtan- 
IWM  ac  EmdUorwn  virontm  EpUiolm  EccletiasHca  et 
Tkdogiat  varU  caryumetUi,  inUr  fua$  eminerU  ea,  qua 
a  Jac.  Amiinio,  Conr.  Vorstio,  Sim.  Episcopio,  Hug. 
Grotio^Cosp.  Barl»o,  comcripta  sunt.  (Amst  1660, 8 vo ; 
U  ed.  Amst.  1684,  fol.). 

Epistolary  (p\\iT.  -^riti^  a  term  used  in  Biblical 
criticism  (q.  v.)  to  distinguish  those  MS.  Lectionaries 
(q.v.)  or  selections  from  the  Greek  Test  anciently 
employed  in  Chnrch  service  that  contained  selections 
from  the  qnttlet  only.  See  Manuscripts  op  the 
Bible. 

Epistolarium.  The  office  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  contained  in 
four  volomea,  viz.  the  Antiphoner,  the  Lectionary,  the 
Books  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Sacramentary.  The 
aecond  of  these,  the  Lectionaryy  was  the  book  of  the 
epitftles  read  at  mass  (Du  Cange,  Glotsarium,  s.  v.  Leo- 
tionarios),  genaraliy  called  the  Epigtotariitm^  also  Co- 
mer and  Apo9tolu$» — Procter,  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Pnq/er,  p.  9. 

Epitaphia  (kmra^ia),  funeral  orations.  It  was 
nsQal  in  the  early  Church  to  make  funeral  orations 
(knyoi  iviKifSttoC)  in  praise  of  those  who  had  been 
distinguished  during  life  by  their  virtues  and  merits. 
Sereral  of  these  are  extant,  as  that  of  Eosebtus  at  the 
faneral  of  Constantine ;  those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths 
of  Thsodosios  and  Valentinian,  and  of  his  own  brother 
Satyrus ;  ^Of»  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  upon  his  fa- 
ther, his  brother  Caesarius,  and  his  sister  Gorgonia;  and 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  npon  the  death  of  Melitus, 
bishop  of  Antioch.— Riddle,  ChriiL  AnHq,  bk.  vii,  ch. 
lu. 

Epoob.  1.  The  point  of  time,  nsnally  marked  by 
some  important  event,  from  which  a  series  of  years, 
termed  an  ^ro,  is  computed  or  dated ;  althon>ich 
''epoch"' and  "era"  are  often  used  synonymously  for 
either  a  chronological  period  or  date  in  general  (see 
Petuuf  Cjfdop^ediaf  s.  v.  i£ra).  An  lera  properly  so 
called  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  possess.  Si}<nal 
events  seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  as  points  from 
which  to  diite.  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckoned  by 
generations.  The  Exodus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Exod. 
xix,  1.  and  Num.  xxxiii,  39,  protiabl}',  also,  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Temple  (1  Kings  ix,  10;  2  Chron.  iii, 
3),  were  employed  as  starting-points  to  aid  in  assign- 
ing events  their  position  in  historical  succession.  Also 
the  destrnction  of  the  first  Temple,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Babylonish  captivit}'  (in  the  summer  of  the  year 
B.C.  586),  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syr- 
ian yoke  by  the  Talor  of  the  l^laccabees  (in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  B.C.  143),  were  used  as  epochs  fh>m  which 
tims  was  reckoned.  After  the  manner  of  other  na- 
tion*, tlie  Hebrews  computed  time  by  the  succession 
of  their  princes,  as  may  be  seen  tbronghoot  the  hooks 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  At  a  later  period,  and  in 
the  iir^  book  of  the  Maccabees,  what  is  termed  the 
Greek  era,  or  that  of  the  Seleucidae.  Wgnn  to  be  em- 
vlor«d.  This  sera,  which  is  also  called  the  «ra  of  the 
Syr»- Macedonians,  commences  from  the  year  of  Rome 
412;  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
311  years  and  four  months  before  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
ioar,  the  epoch  of  the  first  conquest  of  Seleucus  Nlca- 
tor  IB  that  part  of  the  West  which  afterwards  com- 
posed the  immense  empire  of  Syria  (see  Nor  is.  Annus 
ft  epochs  Sjfro^Macedonumy  Lips.  1696).  The  Julian 
▼or,  fonned  of  the  Roman  months,  to  which  Syrian 
names  were  ^ven,  was  used.  The  SBra  prevailed  not 
<^n1y  in  the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  but  among  almost 
£^U  the  people  of  the  Levant,  where  it  stiU  exists.  The 
^ws  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  this  era  until  within 


the  last  400  yean.  At  present  they  date  from  the 
Creation,  which  they  hold  to  have  taken  place  8760 
years  and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  isra.  In  order  to  fix  their  new  moons 
and  years,  as  well  as  their  feasts  und  festivals,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  astrunomical  calculations 
and  cycles.  The  first  cycle  they  used  for  this  purpose 
was  one  of  84  years,  but  this  being  discovered  to  be 
faulty,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19 
years,  which  was  established  by  the  authority  of  rab- 
bi Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year  360 
of  the  Christian  sera.  This  they  still  use,  and  say  it 
is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In- 
deed, some  contend  that  their  present  practice  of  dat- 
ing from  the  Creation  of  the  world  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Their  year  is  luni-soUr,  consisting  either  of  12  or  13 
months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days ;  for  in 
the  compass  of  the  Metonic  cycle  there  are  12  common 
years,  consisting  of  12  months,  and  seven  intercalary' 
years,  consisting  of  13  months,  which  are  the  third, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  of  the  cycle.     See  Chronoloot. 

The  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  probably  took 
place  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  usually 
assigned  to  it.  .  Usage,  however,  has  long  fixed  the 
mm  to  which  it  gave  rise,  namely,  the  ChrisUan  cera^ 
or  the  asra  of  the  Incarnation,  to  begin  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad,  the  763d  year  of  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  The 
use  of  the  Christian  nra  was  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century ;  in  France  it  was  first  employed  in  the  sev- 
enth. About  the  eighth  it  was  generally  adopted; 
but  considerable  difference  has  existed  not  only  in  va* 
nous  countries,  but  even  in  the  same  place  in  the  same . 
country  and  at  the  same  period,  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Nor  did  the  use  of  the  aera 
become  universal  in  Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Christian  year  consists  of  865  days  for 
three  successive  years,  and  of  866  in  the  fourth,  which 
is  termed  leap-year.  This  computation  subsisted  for 
1000  years  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Greek  Church.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has  brought 
it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astron- 
omers and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times, 
to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  ambiguity  on 
this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the  year  immedi- 
ately before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  1  B.C.,  and  others 
noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ 
with  1,  thus  producing  one  year  less  than  those  who 
use  the  former  notation.  The  first,  however,  is  the 
usual  mode.  The  Chrifitian  year,  arranged  as  has 
been  shown,  was  11'  11"  too  long,  an  error  which 
amounted  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  Church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  ordered  by  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XIII  tha*^  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  only  355 
days,  which  was  brought  almut  by  omitting  ten  dijys 
in  the  month  of  October,  nnnicly,  from  the  5th  to  tho 
14th.  And  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  irrcg- 
ularitv.  it  was  also  ordered  that  in  three  centuries  out 
of  four  the  last  vear  should  be  a  common  instead  of  a 
leap-year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar. The  year  IGOO  remained  a  leap-year,  but  17(K), 
1800,  and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This 
amended  mode  of  computing  was  called  "  The  New 
Style."  It  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  Protestants  came  to  use  it  only  gradu- 
ally. In  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1752  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which 
the  difference  betwacn  the  styles  then  amounted.  The 
alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of  Sopteml)er,  the 
day  which  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  the 
fourteenth.     See  Vulgar  i£RA. 
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The  following  summsry  shows  the  coiTespoiidence 
of  the  principal  epochs,  eras,  and  periods  with  that 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christian  sra.  (A  valuable 
treatise  on  yEras  of'  ancient  and  modem  Timei  ma j'  be 
fmiiid  ill  the  Companion  to  the  AlmanaCt  18d0.)  See 
also  i£RA. 


Mn». 


Coinnt4sncMnMit« 


1 


AbbraT. 


{ 


Greek  year  of  tlie  World 
CoQstantinpoli-  (  eoclof. 

Un  lera (  civil. . 

Alexandrian  era 

l'>;cle«.  nra  of  Antioch . 

Jtiliuu  period 

Mundane  »nn 

JewUli  mun  !ane  nrn. . . 

Jewish  civil  lera 

Hindu  year  of  the  World 
^ra  of  Abraham's  call. . 

De«ti  uciion  of  Tiroy 

Kp.  of  SolomoD'd  Teniph 

^ra  of  the  Olytnpiiids  < 

Year  of  Rome 

^ra  of  Nubonassar 

£p.  of  Danlel'd  70  weeks. 
Hftonlc  cycle 

Calipplc  period 

Pliilippean  nrn 

Byro-Macedonian  flara. . . 

Tyrian  lera 

Sidoniaii  sera , 

Hindu  nra  of  Vicrama-) 

ditya / 

<jse.4nrean  eera  of  Antioch 

Juiiiui  sara 

8pani!<h  lera 

.^.ra  uf  Actiam 

Actean  eera  in  ii^fypt . . . 

Au^ju^tan  sera 

Pontifical  indiction 

Indie,  of  Constantinople. 

Vulgar  Chriiitian  n  'a. . . 
1  )e*truction  of  Jt^rusHlt-ni 
liiudu  fem  of  Sulwana. . 
^ra  of  the  .MMccalwL's. . 

>Rra  of  Diocletian 

^ra  of  Ascension 

^ra  of  Martyrs 

Mm  of  Armenians 

Year  of  the  Hegira 

Peraian  a»ra  of  Yezdegird 


50)8,  Sept.  1. 

5.')<l6,Mar.21orAp.l. 

0608,  Sept.  1. 

5502,  Aug.  29. 

r>19'i,  8ept.  1. 

47 18,  Jan.  1. 

4008,  Oct. 

3761,  vern.  eqnlDoz. 

37tl,  Oct 

3102. 

2015,  Oct. 

1181,  June  12  or  24. 

lots,  May. 

776,  n.  mooci  of  sum- 
indr  solstice. 

753,  April  21. 

747,  Feb.  26. 

458,  vern.  equinox. 

432,Jalyl5. 

330,  n.  moon  of  sum- 
mer Bolfltioe. 

SiS,  June. 

812,  SepL  1. 

I'i5,  Oct.  19. 

110,  Oct. 


A.  M  Gr. 

A.  M.  Const. 
A.  M .  Const. 
A.  M.  AL 
A.  M.  Ant 
J.  P. 
A.  M. 
A.  M.  Jud. 
A.  M.Jnd. 
i;aliyuga. 
-«.  Abr. 

JR.  'I'empL 

Olympt 

A.  L  ■  C 
JR.  Nab. 
iE.70W. 
Mel  Cyc. 

Cal.  Per. 


} 


} 


67. 

48,  Sept.  1. 
45,  Jan.  1. 
38,  Jan.  1. 
uO,Jan.l. 
30,  Sept.  1. 
27,  Feb.  14 

S,  Dec.  25  or  Jan.  1. 

S,  Sept.  L 

A  D. 

1,  Jan.  1. 

69,  bept  L 

78. 

166,  Nor.  24. 
284,  Sept.  17. 
205,  Nov.  12. 
303,  Feb.  23. 
652,  July  7. 
022,  July  16. 
632,  June  16. 


jE.  Phil, 
if:.  Seleuo. 
JE.  Tyr. 
^.Sld. 

jRVicr. 

<  leo.  JEr.  Ant. 
iE.  Jul. 
.+:.  Hisp. 
JR.  Act 
ii:.Act. 
JR.  Aug. 
Pont.  Ind. 
Ind.  Const 

A.  D. 
£zc.  Hier. 
Saca. 
iE.  Mace 
JR.  Dlocl. 
JR,  Asc. 
iE.  Mart 
^.  Arm. 
A.H. 
jE.  Pers. 


2.  The  term  epoch  is  used  by  modem  writers  to 
denote  "  critical  junctures  in  the  development  of  his- 
tory, the  signals  of  a  new  creation;  hence  termed 
irroxaiy  pauses  or  resting-places  for  contemplation. 
What  exists*  at  the  epoch  in  the  germ  is  developed  to 
a  more  advanced  stage,  and  thus  afterwards  becomes 
the  Period.  The  former  denotes  the  fountain-head, 
the  latter  the  stream;  their  limits  are  where  a  new 
form  of  culture  again  appears  in  an  epoch.  The 
epochs  are  either  critical  and  destructive,  or  creative 
and  organizing.'*— Neander,  Jligt.  of  Dogma»,  i,  20. 

Equitius,  a  lay  abbot  of  many  monasteries,  both 
male  and  female,  in  the  province  of  Valeria,  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century.  The  year  both  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  He  had  not  taken  orders,  but 
was  nevertheless  very  active  in  preaching.  He  was 
therefore  denounced  at  Rome,  and  the  pope  summoned 
him  l>efore  his  tribunal,  but  the  great  and  general  rep- 
utation of  Equitius  induced  the  pope  to  dismiss  the 
case.  Equitius  led  a  very  ascetic  life,  and  is  said  to 
have  always,  during  his  many  travels,  canied  the  Bi- 
l)le  with  him.  According  to  Baronius,  pope  Gregory 
I  was  a  monk  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Equitius,  but 
this  is  denied  by  other  writers. — Herzoj?,  Renl-Knqfkl. 
iv,  113 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-L^kon,  iii,  638. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Equity  "  is  that  exact  rule  of  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice which  is  to  be  observed  between  man  and  man. 
Our  Lord  beautifully  and  comprehensively  expresses 
it  in  these  words:  *A11  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets*  Qlait,  vii,  12). 


Thb  golden  rule,  nyt  Dr.  Watts,  has  many  excellent 
properties  in  it.     1.  It  is  a  rule  that  u  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  easy  to  be  applied  by  the  meanest  and 
weakest  understanding  (Isa.  xzxv,  8).     2.  It  is  a  ven* 
short  rule,  and  easy  to  be  remembered :  the  weakest 
memoiy  can  retain  it;  and  the  meanest  of  mankind 
may  carry  this  about  with  them,  and  have  it  ready 
upon  all  occasions.     8.  This  excellent  precept  carries 
greater  evidence  to  the  conscience,  and  a  stronger  de* 
gree  of  conviction  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of  moral, 
virtne.    4.  It  is  particularly  fitted  for  practice,  because 
it  includes  in  it  a  powerful  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do 
what  it  enjoins.     5.  It  is  such  a  rule  as,  if  well  ap- 
plied, will  almost  always  secure  our  neighlxir  from  in- 
jury, and  secure  tis  from  guilt  if  we  should  chance  to 
hurt  him.     6.  It  is  a  rule  as  much  fitted  to  awaken  us 
to  sincere  repentance  upon  the  transgression  of  it  as  it 
is  to  direct  us  to  our  present  duty.     7.  It  is  a  moFt  ex- 
tensive rule,  with  regard  to  all  the  stations,  ranks, 
and  characters  of  mankind,  for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to 
them  all.     8.  It  is  a  most  ccmprehensive  rule  with 
regard  to  all  the  actions  and  duties  that  concern  our 
neighbors.     It  teaches  ns  to  regulate  our  temper  and 
behavior,  and  promote  tendemefs,  benevolence,  gen- 
tleness, etc.     9.  It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence with   regard   to  ourselves,  and   promotes  onr 
own  interest  in  the  best  manner.     10.  This  rule  is  fit- 
ted to  make  the  whole  world  as  happy  as  the  present 
sUte  of   things  will    admit.      See  Watta,  Sermons, 
serm..  83,  voL  i;    Evans,  Sermontf  aerm.   28.      Sm 
Ethics. 

Equivocation  ^^trgue^  voeo,  to  use  one  word  in 
different  senses).     ^  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !    We 
must  speak  by  the  card,  or  e^vocation  will  undo  us* 
{Hamlet,  act  v,  scene  1).     In  morals,  to  efuivoeate  is 
to  offend  against  the  truth  by  using  language  of  double 
meaning,  in  one  sense,  with  the  intention  of  ita  being 
understood  in  ancther — or  in  either  rense  according  to 
circumstances.     The  ancient  oracles  gave  responses 
of  ambignons  meaning.     Aio,  Ir,  jEacide,  Bomanot 
vincere  pone  may  mean  either,  *  I  say  that  thou,  O 
descendant  of  iEacus,  canst  conquer  the  B<  mans,*  or 
*  I  say  that  the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  O  descend- 
ant of  iEacns.*    Latronem  Petrum  occidme  may  mean 
'  a  robber  slew  Peter,'  or  '  Peter  slew  a  robber.*     Ed- 
iDordvm  occldtre  noUte  tmere  bomtm  est.     The  mcsfage 
penned  tty  Adt.m  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent 
b}'  queen  Isabella  to  the  jailers  of  her  husband,  Ed- 
ward II.     Being  written   without  punctuation,  the 
words  might  be  written  two  ways:  with  a  comma 
after  iimere^  they  would  mean,  *  Edward,  to  kill  fear 
not,  the  deed  is  good;'  but  with  it  after  noKte,  the 
meaning  would  be,  *  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed 
is  good.'     Henry  Garnet,  who  was  tried  for  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  a  paper  dated  March  20,  1605-6 ;  *  Concerning 
equivocation,  this  is  my  opinion  :  in  monil  affairs,  and 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  when  the  truth  is 
asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  ^mvi(>ca- 
/ton,  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in  society  ; 
wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for  e^vtro- 
cation.     But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
an  individual  for  his  defense,  or  for  avoiding  any  in- 
justice or  los?,  for  obtaining  any  important  advantaiie, 
without  danger  or  mischief  to  any  ether  person,  then 
equivocation  is  lawful*  (Jardine,  Gunpowder  Plot,  p. 
238).    Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  6«iy 
he  was  not  at  home  when  he  really*  was.     *  A  servant's 
strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  *mnst  be  weakened 
by  such  a  practice.     A  philosopher  may  know  that  it 
is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  but  few  servants  are  such 
nice  distinguishers.     If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a 
lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apfo'chend  that  he  will 
tell  many  lies  for  himself f  (Boswell,  letters,  p.  8:2.) 
There  may  be  equivocaiion  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense. 
It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III  asked  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  Uie  Church  if  Udiea  might  hiot  on 


£R  2' 

iaaiij.  Hli  replj  wu,  Ladia  m»y  ueti  which,  in 
wfuu  uund  i[o»,  ia  tgidteeal," — Flemiiig,  Voeabu- 

Br  (Heb.  id.  ~>T,  toalth/ul;  Sept.  and  N.  T.'Hp, 
Tulg,  BiT.\  tfae  name  of  thn«  men.     See  tin  Eri. 

L  The  aldtat  »a  of  tbe  pitriu-ch  Jndali  by  Bath- 
Blinih  (diugbur  of  Shiuh),  ■  CanaaniUoi.  Hit  wUe 
*u  Timar,  but  he  had  no  iune,  and  bu  widow  even- 
tnallj  btame  tlu  mnther  nf  Pharea  and  ZHnh  Ijt 
JwUfa.  Er  "  waa  wicked  [9^,  a  paninoniaiia  of  IS] 
ui  Ihe  d^t  of  the  Lord;  and  Cbe  Lord  elew  bini" 
(Crn.  uxTiii,  3-T ;  Num.  xxvi,  W).     B.C.  cir.  1H9G. 

hot  fivm  hu  Canaanitbh  binh  on  tfae  mother's  fide, 
ii  mi  probablj  connected  wilfa  the  abominable  idola- 

2.  A'-»n"  of  Sbelah  (Judah'i  iod},  and  "father" 
ofLwahtl  ChroD.  U,  V).     B.C.  fitoh.  aote  1S18. 

3.  Son  of  Jose  aud  father  of  Elmodan,  Id  Cbriat's 
EiHalogv.  of  David'a  private  line  prior  to  Salatfaiel 
(Luke  iiil  !8).     B.C.  dr.  725. 

Bra.    See  Mka. 

Brakim.     See  Taimtid, 

E'lan  (lleb.  £rui*',  *^7,  vofcJI/U.-  Sept.  'Eeiv, 
iffmi.  reading  117,  wilh  the  Samar,  and  Syr. ;  Vnlg. 
BrraaX  eon  of  Shuthelah  (eideat  aon  of  Ephraim),  and 
pTugeniloT  of  tlM  tkmil;  of  the  Ersnites  CN'um.  xivl, 
U).  B.C.  post  1S56.  Tbe  name  does  uot  occnr  in 
Uw  genealo^es  of  Epbraim  in  1  Chran.  vii,  20  29. 
IhiMgb  a  name.  EuaDAH  (ver.  20)  or  Elkad  (ver.  21), 
lifHUid  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  it. 

E'tanlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ia-Enm', 
SepL  i  'Eiivi  [like  the  Samar.  and  Sjr.  rvadi 
llVolg.  Btranita,  A.  T.  "the  Eranilea"),  a  patro- 
utidic  deii^ation  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eptaraim- 
iit  Eft*»  (Num.  xxvi,  86). 

Eiasmiia,  DEainRRics,  wsa  bom  at  Rotterdam, 
OOober  2S,  1467  (1465).  Uii  father'a  name  was  Ger- 
hard, hia  nkotber's  Uargaretha ;  thej  were  never  mar- 
FKd.  The  hoy  was  called  Gerhaidus  Gerbardi,  which 
be  rbanged  into  the  name  Deaidetiua  Eraamna  (prop- 
nirEraamiui),  having  the  same  meaning  in  Latin  and 
Greek  (amiable).  The  father  went  to  Rome.  Being 
niranied  there  that  Margaretha  was  dead,  he  entered 
iatD  enler*;  bnt,  Sndiiig  her  alive  on  hi«  retam,  he 
and  ihe  deToted  themselTea  to  the  training  of  their 
no.  At  lix  he  waa  a  chorinter  in  tbe  mthedrsl  at 
Utr«;ht.  At  nine  he  waa  sent  to  school  at  Dtventer, 
vbere  he  had  for  Khool-fellow  a  youth  who  afterwardi 
bcraiae  pope  Adrian  V[.  He  dlnphyed  so  gnat  Ul- 
tat  St  Devenler  that  it  was  even  then  predicted  that 
be  wDold  one  A^j  be  tbe  most  learned  man  In  Germa- 
B}'.  Altertbedeathothisparents,whenbewaa  under 
fcuiteed,  hia  guardians  determined  to  make  a  monk  nf 
"P«t- 

uuic  life :  but  his  guardians  placed  him  in  the  semi- 
nir*  at  Heraagenbn«li,  where,  aa  he  Bays,  be  spent 
three  nselesa  and  nnhapiiy  years.  He  waa  then  put 
at  the  monastic  house  of  Zion,  near  Delft,  am  " 
he  entered  the  Augustinian  monaster]-  of  Er 
aitm,  near  Qonda.  Hei«,  after  sturdy  resistance,  he 
calcrHl  on  hia  novitiate  in  14B6.  His  life  at  St*in 
vatanbappv,  except  *a  far  aa  it  was  relievsd  by  studv, 
to  which  he'devoted  all  tbe  time  pnsallile.  His  hatnd 
•^nwnker)'  inrreaaed  with  each  year  of  his  vtay  in  tfae 
oonasteri-.  In  1491,  tfae  bishop  of  Camiiray.  drsirinn 
a  capable  Latinist  aa  hia  aecretsry  for  a  pn>jecled  jour- 
ney to  Home,  obtained  permiulon  for  Erasmus  to  leave 
>he  conrenL  The  Joamey  did  not  come  off,  and  Eras- 
Bus  (who  was  uiiained  priest  in  1492)  remained  some 
yean  ondcr  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  authorial 
Mm  to  iirweed  to  Paris  to  continue  hia  studies.  Instead 
g  to  the  monasttc  lUis.    At  Taria,  Eras- 1 


mns  hsrely  support- 
edfaimKir,  by  taking 
pupils,  and  he  suffer- 
ed greatly  from  sick- 
He  afterwaids  attril>- 
ut«d  his  weakneu  of 
constitution  tu  his 
wretched  food  and  un- 
wbolewme   lodgings 

short  visit  to  Cam- 
bray and  to  Holland 
for  his  heilth,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where 
his  pension  ftom  the 
biabop  failed,  end  bo 
taught  for  his  bread. 
Among  bispnpiU  waa 
lord  WlUium  Mount- 
remained  bi«  friend 
and  patron.    Far  him    g^,, 

Ds  Raiioitt  conKiibendi  ipiitoliu. 
him  a  pension  to  accompany  him  to  England.  Eraa- 
mna passed  a  year  there  '(I4S8-!l>,  chiefly  at  Lon- 
don, Uxford,  and  CimbridKe,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed witb  many  Englishmen  diatinguiahed  for  piety 
and  leaininif.  At  Uxford  he  studied  in  St.  Uary'a 
College,  and  formed  many  connection*  which  were 
afterwsnlH  uf  use  to  him.  Auiung  bis  special  Aienda 
I  ware  Colct,  Grocyn,  Latimer,  and  the  celebruted 
I  chancellor  Thomas  More.  From  England  Erasinaa 
retaroed  to  ^ari^  where  be  again  eupported  hini- 
1  self  by  pupils.  In  1499  he  returned  tu  the  Contj- 
•  nent,  and  spi'nt  his  time  chiefly  in  studying  Greek. 
'  and  in  translating  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  Ho 
J  had  no  lixed  abode  ;  now  he  was  in  Paris,  and  ainiu 
in  the  provinces  of  France  or  in  Holland.  The  Adu- 
igia  and  tbe  i'nckiridiim  JUHilii  Chrittiitni  were  pnli- 
'  lished  between  I6U0  and  1614.  He  liegan  his  Hili- 
lical  studies  also  al-out  this  time,  publisliing  In  150&  ■ 
new  edition  of  the  Rimarit  a/Lnanmtiia  VniJa  on  Ike 
!f.  T.  In  ISOo  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Englimd. 
where  he  made  the  acquainbinca  of  archbi*ihop  W'ltr- 
ham,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hie  translation  of  the  Hcc- 
nba.  In  1506  he  accomplished  hia  long-cheriEhed  de- 
sire of  visiting  Italy,  where  he  succeeded  in  olitatning 
from  pope  Julius  II  a  dispensation  from  hi*  monastic 
vows.  At  Turin  he  was  made  D.D.  (1606).  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  B»lngna,  KiHne,  Florence, 
and  IWoa,  where  he  improvml  bis  knowledge  of  Greek 
under  the  instruction  of  the  liej<t  Greek  end  Italian 
sctiolars.  In  1607  he  superintended,  at  Venice,  a  new 
nlitlon  of  his  Adagia,  printed  by  the  celebrated  Aldus 
Hanutiua.  "At  Rome  he  met  with  a  flattering  rece[k 
tion.  and  promises  nf  high  advancement;  but.  having 
engngeil  to  return  to  England,  he  did  so  in  1610,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VlJf, 
with  whom  be  had  for  eome  time  malnt^ned  a  corre- 
spondence, would  insure  to  him  an  honoralJe  provl'- 
I  ion. "  Un  the  journey  he  wrote  the  work  which  gave 
'  him  his  irreateat  celeliriti'  for  tbe  time,  the  Eitomiam 
Moriar  (PaneKyric  on  Folly),  which  he  dedicated  to 
Thomas  »lore.  He  lived  "for  eome  time  at  Cum. 
bridge,  tvliere  he  was  appointed  Lady  Marg.ret  pro- 
fesBor  (in  divinity),  and  also  lectured  on  Grei-k.  His 
lod)(ing  was  in  IJueen's  College,  In  the  grounds  of 
which  Erasmus's  »'elk  is  still  ahovn.  In  1509,  at  the 
request  uf  Olet,  he  pulilished  Cofiia  Vrrboriim  ae  re- 
ram,  long  in  use  u  a  school-book.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Ihe  anfaduke,  afterwards  Chark    " 


cillor,  and  a  siln 
him  resident  son; 
at  Baael,  where  i 


«  of  c 


nnd 


y  of^OO  florins.     After  thii 
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many  yean  engaged,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Greek,  was  published  in  1516,  accompanied 
by  a  new  Latin  translation.  Some  amusing  specimens 
of  the  objections  made  to  this  undertaking  by  the  ig- 
norant clergy  will  be  found  in  his  '  Letters'  (vi,  2)" 
(^Engl.  Cyclop,').  It  was  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.  His 
fame  had  by  this  time  spread  all  over  Europe ;  he  and 
Reuchlin  were  called  ike  Etfeg  of  Germany,  ^rom  this 
period  onward  he  resided  chiefly  at  Basel,  though  his 
wandering  habits  were  never  entirely  shaken  off.  The 
second  edition  of  his  N.  T.  appeared  in  1519,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  was  his  Ratio  seu  Mtthodua  cnmpendio  pei-ve- 
niendi  ad  veram  Theologiim  (also  publislied  separately, 
1522).  In  1521  he  published  his  CoUoqida^  **  composed 
ostensiblv  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy 
school-book  in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  them  religion  and  morals.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  Latin  language  this  little  book 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted :  it  was  long  used  for 
this  purpose  in  England.  In  these  *  Colloquies,'  which 
are  generally  very  amusing,  Erasmus  has  made  some 
of  his  smartest  attacks  on  various  superstitions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  this  account  the  book 
was  prohibited"  {Enff,  Cyclop.).  His  Annoktiiotu  in 
N,  T.  appeared  at  Basel  (1516-22,  many  editions),  and 
his  Paraphratei  in  N.  T,  (1524,  fol. ;  Berlin,  1777-80,  8 
vols,  fol.)  The  Paraphrases  were  so  much  esteemed 
in  England  that  it  was  made  tbe  duty  of  every  parish 
church,  by  an  order  in  council  (1547),  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  English  translation  (lx>nd.  1648,  2  vols,  fol.,  by 
Udall,  Coverdale,  and  others ;  2d  edit.  1551). 

As  Erasmus  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  his  residence  at  Bjsel  l)ecame  an  uneasy  one 
when  the  Reformation  got  possession  of  that  city.  In 
1529  he  removed  to  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  where  he 
built  a  house  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence,  but 
never  liked  it.  His  later  years  were  embittered  by 
literary  and  religious  quarrels.  His  pecuniary  affairs, 
however,  which  had  always  been  embarrassed  in  his 
early  years,  were  now  easy.  In  1535  he  returned  to 
Basel,  intending,  however,  only  a  short  stay  before  re- 
turning to  his  native  hnid  to  die.  He  was  soon  taken 
ill,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  continue  his  literary 
labors,  especially  on  his  edition  of  Origen.  He  suf- 
fered from  gravel ;  an  attack  of  dysentery  supervened, 
und  carried  him  off  on  the  night  of  July  11-12  (O.S.), 
lh'M\,     He  left  his  pruperty  to  the  poor. 

The  literary'  industry  of  Erasmus  during  his  whole 
life  was  prodigious.  Ho  early  imbibed  a  love  for  the 
ancient  classics,  and  contributed  largely  to  increase 
the  taste  for  ancient  culture  by  his  writings  in  praise 
of  them,  by  his  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  by  hi;* 
attacks  on  the  scholastic  theology  tind  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  monks.  **  He  worked  incessantly  in  vari- 
ous branches,  and  completed  his  works  with  great  ra- 
pidity; he  had  not  the  patience  to  revise  and  polish 
them,  and  accordingly  most  of  them  were  printed  ex- 
actly as  he  threw  them  out;  but  this  very  circnm- 
stanec  rendered  them  universally  acceptable;  their 
gr<>at  charm  was  that  they  communicated  the  trains 
of  thought  which  pa«sed  thrru^h  a  rich,  acnte,  witty, 
intrepid,  and  cultivated  mind,  just  as  they  arose,  and 
without  any  reservations,  "^^'^ho  remarked  the  many 
errors  which  escaped  him  ?  His  manner  of  narrating, 
which  still  rivets  the  att(>ntion,  then  carried  every  one 
away"  (Ranke,  Reformation^  by  Austin,  bk.  ii.chap.  i). 
His  Cictromamu  is  **an  elegant  and  stingin*;  i^atire  on 
the  full^  of  those  pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion, 
rcfiisod  to  use  in  their  compositions  any  words  or 
phrases  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero.  Erasmus's  own 
L.'itin  style  is  clear  and  elefjant;  not  always  strictly 
classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  spoke  und  wrote 
Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother  tongue.  His  *■  Letters,' 
comprising  those  of  many  loarned  men  to  himself,  form 
n  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection  to  those  who 
nre  interested  in  the  manners  and  literar\'  histories  of 
tbe  age  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  several  of 


them  in  particular  are  highly  ymloable  to  Engtishmeii 
as  containing  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  English 
of  that  day**  (Eng.  Cyclop.).     But,  of  all  his  writings, 
the  only  ones  that  are  likely  to  retain  a  lasting  place 
in  literature  are  the  Colloqitiei^  and  the  Panegyric  on 
Folly — writings  of  his  comparative  youth,  and  regarded 
by  him  rather  as  pastime.     **  For  neither  as  a  wit  nor 
as  a  theologian,  nor  perhaps  even  as  a  critic,  does  Eras- 
mus rank  among  master  intellects ;  and  in  the  other 
departments  of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim 
for  him  a  very  elevated  station.     His  real  glory  is  to 
have  opened  at  once  new  channels  of  popular  and  of 
abstruse  knowledge — ^to  have  guided  the  few,  while  he 
instructed  the  many — ^to  have  lived  and  written  for 
noble  ends — to  have  been  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
compass  of  his  learning,  or  the  collective  yalne  of  his 
works — and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  mighty 
revolution,  which  it  required  moral  qualities  far  loftier 
than  his  to  accomplish.     For  the  soul  of  this  great 
man  did  not  partake  of  the  energy  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.     He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had  none 
or  the  spirit  of  a  mart^T,  and  the  acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm  rather  than  in  that  of  re- 
gret.   He  belonged  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene 
of  life  who  hare  always  appeared  as  the  harbingen  of 
great  social  changes — men  gifted  with  the  power  to 
discern  and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which 
they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  re- 
sults ;  who  outrun  their  generation  in  thought,  but  lag 
behind  it  in  action ;  players  at  the  sport  of  reform  so 
long  as  reform  itself  appears  at  an  indefinite  distance; 
morc^  ostentatious  of  their  mental  superiority  than  anx- 
ious for  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  dreaming  that  the 
dark  page  of  history  may  hereafter  become  a  fairy  tale, 
in  which  enchantment  will  bring  to  pass  a  glorious 
catastrophe,  un bought  by  intervening  strife,  and  ago- 
ny, and  suffering;  and  therefore  overwhelmed  with 
alarm  when  the  edifice  begins  to  totter,  of  which  their 
own  hands  have^pped  the  foundation.     He  was  a  re- 
former until  the  Reformation  became  a  fearful  reality; 
a  Jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy  until  they  be- 
gan to  give  way ;  a  propagator  of  the  Scriptures  until 
men  lietook  themselves  to  the  study  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  depreciating  the  mere  outward  forms  of 
religion  until  they  had  come  to  be  estimated  at  their 
real  value ;  in  short,  a  leained,  ingenious,  Itenevolent, 
amiable,  timid,  irresolute  man,  who,  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility, resigned  to  others  the  glory  of  rescuing 
the  human  mind  fr(  m  the  bondare  of  a  thousand  yenm. 
The  distance  between  his  career  and  that  of  Luther 
was  therefore   continually  enlarging,  until  they  at 
length  moved  in  Of  posite  directions,  and  met  each  oth- 
er with  mutual  animosity"  (^Edinburgh  Reviev^  Ixviii, 
302). 

The  relations  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation  hare 
l)een  summarily  stated  in  the  paragraph  just  cited. 
H  e  was  the  literar^*^  precursor  of  the  Reformation .  His 
Gxegetical  writings  prepared  the  way  for  later  exposi- 
tors, opened  a  new  era  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  also 
aided  in  M'iving  the  Bible  its  Protestant  position  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  His  satires  upon  the  monks,  upon  the 
scholastic  theology,  and  upon  Church  abuses  general- 
ly, contributed  largely  to  prepare  the  minds  of  literary 
men  throughout  Europe  for  a  rupture  with  Rcme.  He 
t8U;;ht,  in  anticipation  of  Protestantism,  that  Christian 
knowledge  should  l>e  drm\*n  from  the  original  sources, 
viz.  the  Scriptures,  which  he  said  should  be  translated 
into  all  tongues.  In  his  Encomium  Moria,  Folly  is 
introfluced  rs  an  interlocutor  who  **  turns  into  ridicule 
the  labyrinth  of  dialectic  in*  which  theologians  have 
lost  themselves,  the  syllogisms  with  which  they  lahor 
to  sustain  the  Church  as  Atlas  does  the  heavens,  the 
intolerant  zeal  with  which  they  persecute  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  She  then  comes  to'  the  ignorance, 
the  dirt,  the  strange  and  ludicrous  pursuits  of  the 
monks,  their  barbarous  and  objurgatory'  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  she  attacks  the  bishops,  who  are  more  solidtooa 
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ftr  gold  than  for  the  safety  of  souIb  ;  who  think  they 
io  enough  if  they  dress  themselves  in  theatrical  cos- 
tome,  sod  ander  the  name  of  the  most  reverend,  most 
holy,  and  most  blessed  fathers  in  God,  pronounce  a 
bieasins^  or  a  curse ;  and,  last!}',  she  boldly  assaUs  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  pope  himself,  who,  she  says, 
tak»  only  the  pleasures  of  his  station,  and  leaves  its 
dvdes  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     Among  the  curious 
wood-cots,  after  the  marginal  drawings  of  Hans  HoU 
bein,  with  which  the  book  was  adorned,  the  pope  ap- 
pears with  his  triple  crown.    It  produced  an  indescril)- 
able  effect :  twenty -seven  editions  appeared  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Erasmus ;  it  was  translated  into  all 
languages,  and  greatly  contributsd  to  confirm  the  ago 
in  its  anticlerical  dispositions*'  (Kanke,  /.  c).     But 
the  personal  character  of  Erasmus  was  not  fitted  for 
snch  storms  as  those  of  the  Reformation.     Intellectu- 
ally, he  was  too  many-sided  and  too  undecided ;  mor- 
ally, he  was  of  too  fijiccid  a  fibre,  too  timid,  and  too 
fond  of  ease,  to  devote  himself  to  a  certain  strifo  with 
Teiy  uncertain  issues.     Moreover,  he  never  had  pn>- 
foDod  religious  convictions  or  experience.    The  monks, 
nevertheless,  were  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
tivin^  that  **  Erasmus  laid  the  egg ;  Luther  hatched 
it"    At  first  Erasmus  re^rded  Luthar  with  favor  as 
a  coa4iator  in  his  attaclcs  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
monlu,  and  in  his  plans  for  the  reformation  of  litera- 
tare.    But  Luther  saw  the  weakness  and  spiritual 
poverty  of  Erasmus,  and  expressed  his  fears  in  letters 
to  Spilatin  and  Lange  as  e^trly  as  1517 ;  while  Eras- 
mus, in  letters  to  Zwingle,  dsprecated  the  haste  and 
vehemence  of  Luther.     In  1519  (Mirch  28)  Luther 
wTotd  a  friendly  letter  to  Erasmus,  who  says  in  reply 
(April  30):  *^I  hold  myself  aloof  from  the  controver- 
sies of  the  times  to  devote  my  whole  strength  to  liter- 
atare.    After  all,  more  is  to  be  gained  by  moderation 
than  by  passion ;  so  Christ  conquered  the  world.     It 
is  better  to  write  against  those  who  h;ive  abused  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  than  against  individual  popes." 
In  1520,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  meeting  Eras- 
mui  at  Cologne,  asked  his  opinion  of  Luther;  his  reply 
was,  Luthenu  peccavU  in  duibus,  nempe  quod  tetigil  co- 
T9nam  pon'ifids  et  ventres  monachorum:  *'  Luther  has 
committed  two  blunders;  he  his  ventured  to  touch 
the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of  the  monks  .... 
but  his  language  is  too  violent,"  etc.     He  expressed 
nmiJar  cautions  in  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  at  the  time 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521).    The  earnest  Ulrich  von 
Hotten  sought  to  draw  Erasmus  openly  to  the  Protes- 
tint  side,  but  in  vain.     In  1522  Hutt'^n  puMisbed  an 
ErpostultHo  cum  Ercumo^  alx>undln^  in  bitter  invec- 
tive, to  which  Erasmus  replied  in  Spong'^i  adaergus 
Hv^tn  asperginfa  (Basel,  1523)  (see  Gicssler,  Church 
History,  ed.  by  Smith,  iv,  §  3).     Luther  is  said  to  have 
condemned  both  these  pamphlets  as  disgraceful.     Lu- 
ther wrote  (1524)  to  Erasmus  an  earnest  letter,  urging 
him,  if  he  would  not  join  the  Reformer:),  at  least  to  re- 
friin  from  open  opposition.     "You   mi.^ht,  indeed, 
have  aided  as  much  by  your  wit  and  your  eloquence ; 
bat,  since  you  have  not  the  disposition  and  the  cour- 
age for  this,  we  would  have  you  serve  God  in  your 
own  way.     Only  we  feared,  lest  our  adversaries  should 
entice  you  to  write  against  us,  and  that  necessity 
ihoald  compel  us  to  oppose  you  to  yonr  face.     If  you 
Cinnot,  dear  Erasmus,  assert  our  opinions,  be  persuad- 
ed to  let  tiiem  alone,  and  treat  of  subjects  more  suited 
to  your  taste' '  (BibUofk.  Sicra,  1862,  p.  129).     "  From 
this  time  Eraamus  complains  incessantly  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Evani^icals.     The  haughty  style  in  which 
Lather  offered  him  peace  (in  the  letter  above*  cited) 
could  only  have  the  eflfbct  upon  that  ambitious  man  of 
eiving  additional  weight  to  the  request  which  reached 
him  at  the  same  time  from  England,  that  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  Luther  for  his  attack  upon  the  royal 
aothor  (Henry  VIII).     And  so,  to  assail  the  formida- 
ble Luther  in  the  weakest  part  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem, Erasmus  wrote  bis  treatise  De  lAb^o  Arbitrio 


(Sept.  1524).  Luther  replied  with  his  usual  bitterness 
in  his  De  Servo  ArbUrio  (Dec.  1525).  Erasmus  replied 
in  like  coin  in  his  Ilyperatpistet  (1526).  Thus  the  re- 
nowned Erasmus  now  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  though  he  did  not 
cease  to  recommend  conciliatory  measures  towards  it" 
(Gieseler,  /.  c). 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1540-41  (9  vols,  fol.),  and  also  by  Clcricus 
(Leclerc),  under  the  title  Des,  Ertumi  Opera  Omnia^ 
emenlatoria  et  avctiora^  etc.  (L.  Bat.  1703-6,  10  vols, 
in  11,  fol).  He  edited  many  of  the  fathers,  viz.  Origen, 
Irenteus,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Lactantius,. 
and  translations  of  selections  from  them  are  given  in 
his  Opera.  The  separate  editions  of  his  more  popular 
works  (the  Encomium^  ^idagia,  CMoqma^  etc.)  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  English  versions  of  the  follow- 
in.;:  Panegyric  upon  FoUy  (two  translations:  one  by 
Chaloner,  the  other  by  Kennet ;  often  printed) ;  CoU)- 
quiea  (1671,  and  often,  especially  in  selections);  En- 
chiridioH  Militis,  by  W.  de  Worde  (1533,  IHmo,  and 
often) ;  Chri^ian's  Manual  (from  the  Enchiridion  Mil- 
itis,  London,  1816,  8vo) ;  EcclesiasUt,  or  the  Preacher 
(chiefly  from  Erasmus,  I^ndon,  1797,  small  8vo) ;  Da 
Cjniemptu  Mundi  (Lond.  1538, 16mo) ;  De  Jmmensa  Dei 
Afiaerioordia  (1533,  and  often).  Many  of  Erasmus's 
smaller  tracts  were  also  translated.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  Erasmus  (none  very  good),  viz.  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  in  Erasmi  Opera,  torn,  i  (1540) ;  Leclerc's, 
in  vol.  i  of  Erasmi  Opera  (1703) ;  Merula,  Vita  Eratmi 
(Leyden,  1607, 4to) ;  Knight,  Life  ofErtwnua  (London, 
1726, 12mo) ;  Burigny,  Vie  d'Erame  (Par.  1757,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Jortin,  Life  of  Ercumua  (Lond.  1758,  best  ed. 
1808,  3  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  by  Laycey,  London,  1805, 
8vo);  H3SS,  /.efren  des  EraamuB  (Zurich,  1790);  But- 
ler, Life  of  Erasmus  (London,  1825,  8vo) ;  Nlsard,  in 
Etudes  sur  la  Renaissance  (Par.  1855);  MUller,  Leben 
des  Erasmus  (Hamb.  1828,  8vo;  reviewed  by  Ullinann, 
StuSen  «.  Krit,  1829,  p.  1);  Glasius,  On  Erasmus  as 
Church  Refirmer  (a  crowned  prize-essay  in  the  Dutch 
l;in<^uage,  The  Hague,  1850).  See  also  Bayle,  DiC" 
tpMiry  (s.  V.  Erasmus);  Dupin,  Auteurs  Eccl^s,  tom. 
xiii ;  Waddin^ton,  History  of  the  Rtformation  (London, 
1841),  ch.  xxiii;  Morie  d'Aubign*,  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, vol.  i ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr.  Genhrale,  xvi, 
207 ;  Hallam,  HisUtry  of  Literature  (Harper's  ed.^ 
134  sq. ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works  (Lr 
1851),  i,  190  sq. ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xlix,  80;  Ch 
Review,  April,  1858 ;  Quart.  Review,  1859,  art.  i ; 
Quarialsch'-if/.  1H59,  p.  531 ;  BibUoiheca  Sacra 
106 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Review,  July,  1867,  p.  51  .1. 
Rogers,  in  Goud  Words,  Feb.  1868.  ' 

ZSrastlaniBm^  the  title  generally  given  to  "  that 
system  *  which  would  rest  the  government  of  the 
Church  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  altogether  in  the 
Christian  magistrate.'  This,  however,  *was  far  from 
being  an  invention  of  Erastus,  since  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  the  Roman  claims  had  been  resisted  on  the 
like  principles  for  centuries  before  ho  was  Iwrn ;  the 
peculiarity  of  ErastUs's  teaching  lay  rather  in  his  re- 
fusing the  right  of  excommnnicntion  to  the  Christian 
Church'  (see  Oxf.  Hooker,  Ed.  Pref.  p.  Iviii)"  (Eden, 
Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Hardwick  proposes 
*'  Byzintini.<*m"  as  the  proper  title  for  the  theory 
i  named  instead  of  '*  Erastianism"  (//istort/  of  the  Refor- 
mation, chap,  viii,  p.  356).  See  also  Nichols,  Anec- 
dotes (f  Bttwi/er  TLondon,  1782, 4to),  p.  71 ;  Pretyman, 
The  Chwch  of  England  and  Erastianism  (Lond.  1854) ; 
Hagenbach,  Ui»t- ry  of  D)ctrines  (Smith's  ed.),  ii,  299 ; 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theolopy,  ii,  569 ;  Orme,  Life 
and  Times  of  Barter,  i,  71 ;  Christian  Rerieir,  vili, 
579 ;  and  the  articles  Church  ;  Discipline  ;  Eccle- 
siastical Polity  ;  Erastcs,  Thomas. 

Eras'tus  ('Eoaoroc.  beloved,  an  old  Grecian  name, 
Diog.  I^ert.  iii,  31),  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's 
disciples,  whose  salutations  he  sends  from  Corinth  to 
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the  Chnrch  at  Rome  as  those  of  **  the  <AanUteriain  (q. 
V.)  of  the  citj'"  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi,  23).  The  word 
BO  rendered  (oiKovofiov^  Vnlg.  arcarhu)  denotes  the 
city  treaturer  or  steward  (Suicer,  Tkesaur,  ii,  464;  see 
Flessa,  De  arcariU^  Bamth.  1725-6,  ii,  §  11 ;  also  Els- 
ner,  Ohs.  ii,  68),  an  officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient 
times  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  8, 2) ;  so  that  the  con- 
version of  such  a  man  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was 
a  proof  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  apostle's  labors 
in  that  city.  We  find  Erastus  with  Paul  at  Ephesus 
as  one  of  his  attendants  or  deacons  {pi  SwKovovprtQ 
aiT^),  whence  he  was  sent,  along  with  Timothy,  into 
Macedonia,  while  the  apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia 
(Acts  xix,  22),  A.D.  61.  They  were  both  with  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from  that 
city  to  the  Romans,  A.D.  55;  and  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (A.D.  64)  Erastus  was  still  At  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv, 
20).  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place  of 
his  abode  (tfiuvi).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greek  Church  {Afenol.  Grcecum,  i,  179),  he  was  first 
(Bconomus  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Paneas,  and  died  a  nutural  death.  Man}' 
critrics,  however  (Grotius,  Kype,  Kuindl,  De  Wctte, 
Winer,  etc.),  regard  the  Corinthian  Erastus  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Paul's  companion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  official  duties  of  the  former  would  not  allow 
such  an  absence  fh>m  the  city  (Neander,  Planting  and 
TVaimngy  i,  892,  note),  or  that^  if  he  was  with  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  title  of 
an  office  which  he  had  once  held  and  afterwards  re- 
signed (Meyer,  Kommenlar,  in  loc). 

Eraatus,  Thomas  (properly  Lieber  or  Liebler, 
which  he  put  into  the  Greek  form,  Erastus^  was  bom 
at  Baden,  in  Switzerland  (according  to  another  ac- 
count, at  Auggen,  in  Baden-Durlach),  Sept.  7,  1524. 
He  studied  divinit}*  and  philosophy  at  Basel,  and  after- 
ward at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  M.D. 
In  1558  he  became  physician  to  the  prince  of  Henne- 
berg.  The  elector  palatine,  Frederick  III,  also  ap- 
pointed him  first  physician  and  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1560  and  1564 
he  attended  the  conferences  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines  at  HeideU)erg  and  Maullironn  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  vigorously  maintained  tlie  Zuinglian 
view.  He  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  a  treatise 
De  Ccena  Domini  (1565;  transL  by  Shute,  Lond.  1578, 
16mo).  He  was  charged  with  Socinianism,  but  with- 
out just  ground.  But  his  name  is  chiefly  preserved 
for  his  views  on  Church  authoritv  and  excommunica- 
tion.  '*  A  sort  of  fanaticism  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Olevianus,  a  refugee  from  Treves,  and 
by  several  fugitives  from  the  cnieltios  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  hud  spread  among 
the  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate.  Erastus  termed  it 
^febris  excommunicatoria,'  and  thought  it  an  unwise 
policy  for  tho  Protestants,  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies, to  be  zealous  in  cutting  off  members  from  their 
own  communion.  He  examined  the  principles  and 
Bil)lical  authority  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  car- 
ried on  a  controversy  in  which  he  was  violently  op- 
posed by  Dathenus,  and  more  mildly  by  his  friend 
Beza.  This  controversy  would  have  probably  died  as 
a  local  dispute  had  it  not  l>een  revived  by  Castelvetro, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Erastus,  publishing 
from  his  papers  the  theses  called  Erplicntio  Qutfgtionis 
gravistimm  de  £ ' communiaitinne,  which  bears  to  have 
been  written  in  15C8,  and  was  first  published  in  1589. 
The  general  principle  adopted  by  Erastus  is,  that  ec- 
clesiastical censures  and  other  inflictions  are  not  the 
proper  method  of  punishing  crimes,  but  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penal  law,  and  of  the  law  for  com- 
pelling performances  of  civil  oldigations,  should  rest 
with  the  temporal  magistrate.  He  held  that  the  proper 
ground  on  which  a  person  could  be  prohibited  fiom  re- 
ceiving the  ordinances  of  a  church — such  as  the  saca- 


ment  or  communion  of  the  Lord^s  Supper — was  not 
vice  or  immoraliity,  but  a  diflTerence  in  theolc^cal 
opinion  with  the  >  cliurch  from  which  he  aought  the 
privilege.  The  church  was  to  decide  who  were  its 
members,  and  thereby  entitled  to  partake  in  its  privi- 
leges, but  was  not  entitled  to  take  upon  itself  the  pun- 
ishment of  offences  by  withholding  tiiese  privileges,  or 
by  inflicting  any  other  punishments  on  the  ground  of 
moral  misconduct,  P«w  authors  so  often  referred  to 
have  been  so  little  read  aa  Erastus.  The  original 
theses  are  very  rare.  An  English  translation  was 
published  in  1669,  and  was  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Lee  in  1845.  By  some  inscrutable  exaggeration, 
it  had  become  the  popular  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Erastus  that  his  leading  principle  was  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  conscience, 
and  to  subject  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  his  direction 
and  control,  both  in  their  doctrine  and  their  discipline. 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  secession  of  a  large  body  of  the  cler- 
gy and  people  because  it  was  found  that  the  Chnrch 
could  not  make  a  law  to  nullify  the  operation  of  lay 
patronage,  those  who  maintained  within  the  Church 
tho  principle  that  it  had  no  such  power  were  called 
Erastians  as  a  term  of  reproach.  As  in  all  cases  where 
such  words  as  Socinian,  Arian,  Antinomian,  etc.,  are 
used  in  polemical  debates,  the  party  rejected  with  dis- 
dain the  name  thus  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  singular 
that  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  explaining  that  the  controversy  in  which 
Erastus  was  engaged  was  about  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter, and  that  only  a  few  general  and  verj'  va^e  re- 
marks in  his  writings  have  given  occasion  for  the  sup- 
position that  he  must  have  held  the  principle  that  all 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  sul  ordinate  to  the  civil. 
Erastus  died  nt  Basel  on  the  31  st  Dec-Jan.  1, 1583." 
— Engliih  Cyclopadia ;  Wordsworth,  Ecdea.  Bioffrapky  ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Jiiog,  GhUr,  xxxi,  174 ;  Herzojr,  i.eoi 
Ewyklop.  iv,  121. 

Erdt,  PAUMNUS,  a  German  Franciscan  monk,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  was 
Lorn  at  Vertoch  in  1787.  He  displayed  much  zeal  in 
opposing  infldelity,  both  by  his  translations  from  Eng- 
lish and  French  as  well  as  his  own  works.  Tlie  most 
important  of  his  works  is  IliHoria  UUerarioi  (keolffin 
rudimenia  octodecim  librig  comprtkenatL,  «ni  via  ad  Aw- 
ioriam  Utferarium  theohgim  rerelatee^  adnotatiotdina  lit- 
itranis  ivsirvcta  (Augsburg,  1785, 4  vols.  8vo).  Erdt 
died  Dec.  16, 1800. 

Erebinthi,ViixAGK  op  (Eptftii^wv  oTroc.  house 
rf  chick-peas),  a  place  on  the  line  of  Titus's  wall  of 
circnmvallation  around  Jerusalem  during  the  final 
siege  (Joseplms,  H'ar,  v,  12,  2) ;  apparently  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  opposite  Mount  Zion,  on  the  west.  See 
Jerusalem.  Eusebius  speaks  of  a  village  Ereminfha 
('Epe//i}'^a,  Onomagt.  s.  v.),  situated,  however,  in  the 
south  of  Judaia,  which  Reland  thinks  {Paltrgl,  p.  766) 
is  the  same  as  the  Betherdnn  (Bi^^kptjSiv)  mentioned 
by  Sozomen  {Hist.  EccL  ix,  27). 

B'rech(Heb.£'rei,  ^'^f^^lenffth;  Sept. 'Opf 3^,Vnlg. 
A  rnch\  one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  plain  of  Shins r  (Gen.  x, 
10).  It  is  not  said  that  he  built  these  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  they  previously  existed.  It  was 
probably  also  the  city  of  the  Archeviteb,  who  were 
among  those  who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria  by 
Asnapper  CEzra  iv,  9).  Until  recently,  the  received 
opinion,  following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Je- 
rome, and  the  Targumist*,  identified  Erech  with  Edes- 
sa  or  Calli  hoS  (now  Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  (introd.  to  Gtn,  p.  288),  who  connects  the  name 
CallirhoS  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian 
form  Eurhokj  suggesting  the  Greek  word  iv^poo^. 
This  identification  is,  however,  untenable :  Edessa 
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pnhaUr  boOt  by  Selenciu,  mnd  oonld  not,  therefore, 
have  b^  in  exutence  in  ^m*8  time  (Ezm  iv,  9),  and 
the  extent  thus  given  to  the  Umd  of  Shinar  presents  a 
great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  nei^h- 
borbood  of  Babylon.  Gesenius  {TheMour,  p.  151),  fol- 
lowing Bochart  {Pkaleg^  iv,  16X  rather  seeks  the  name 
in  the'Apacra  or  ^rodla  of  the  old  geographers,  which 
was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of  Babylonia  and 
Siuiana  (Ptolemy,  vi,  3 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxxiii,  6, 
26).  This  was  probably  the  same  city  which  Herodo- 
tas  (i,185;  ti,  119)  calls  Arderioca  ('Ap^ipucca),  i.  e. 
Great  Erech.  Roflenm&Uer  happily  conjectures  (^Al- 
teriL  I,  ii,  23)  that  Erech  probably  lay  nearer  to  Baby- 
lon than  Aracca ;  and  this  has  lately  been  confirmed 
by  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  is 
disposed  to  find  the  site  of  the  ancient  Erech  in  the 
great  mounds  of  primitive  ruins,  indifferently  called 
/raifc,  Irka,  Werka^  and  Senkerah,  by  the  nomade  Ar- 
abc,  and  sometimes  Et-Atayicih^  **  the  place  of  pebbles" 
(Bonomi,  Xtmeoehj  p.  40).  These  mounds,  which  are 
now  surrounded  by  the  almost  perpetual  marshes  and 
inandations  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  lie  some  miles  east 
of  that  stream,  about  midway  between  the  site  of 
Rabylon  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  This  is 
doabtless  the  same  as  Orcho9  ('Opxni})  82  miles  south, 
and  42  east  of  Babylon  (Ptolemy,  vi,  20, 7),  the  mod- 
em designations  of  the  site  bearing  a  considerable  af- 
finity to  both  the  original  names.  It  is  likewise  prob- 
able that  the  Orcheni  (  Opxif  voi)  described  by  Strabo  as 
an  asttronomical  sect  of  the  Chaldsans  dwelling  near 
Babjlon  (xxi,  p,  739) ;  in  Ptolemy  as  a  people  of  Ara- 
bia living  near  the  Persian  Gulf  (v,  19,  2) ;  and  in 
Pliny  as  an  agricultural  population,  who  banked  up 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  tbem  to 
How  mto  the  Tigris  (vi,  27,  31),  were  really  inhabit- 
ants of  Orchofi  and  of  the  district  surrounding  it. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the 
.U»rrian  kings,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  covered 
with  mounds,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks 
and  coffins.  Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of 
**the  moon,"  and  Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the 
name  Erech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  n^^^. 
the  Heb.  name  for  that  luminary  {Athetiaum,  1854,  No. 
1377) ;  but  the  orthography  does  not  sustain  this  con- 
jecture. Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Erech 
may  be  preserved  in  that  of  Irak  (/rot-Arabi),  which 
is  given  to  the  region  inclosed  by  the  two  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course.  (See  Che^ney.  Euphrates 
Erptdition^  i,  116, 117  ;  Ainsworth,  Besearches,  p.  178 ; 
loftns,  Ckaldwi,  p.  160  sq.,  where  a  full  description  is 
given.)    For  another  Erech,  probably  in  Palestine,  see 
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Bremite  (jtpfjftocj  de$ert\  one  who  lives  in  a  wU- 
drrneu,  or  other  solitude,  for  purposes  of  religious  con- 
templation. The  name  was  given  in  the  ancient 
Chnrch  to  those  Christians  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tor! of  Christianity  into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  iso- 
lated from  all  other  men,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life 
of  rigid  asceticism.  Paul  of  Thebes  is  called  the  first 
eremite,  and  he  soon  found  numerous  followers.  From 
the  association  of  eremites  the  ccenobites  arose,  who, 
in  turn,  form  the  transition  to  the  monastic  orders, 
which  became  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the  East- 
ern Church  the  most  common  form  of  organized  ascet- 
>ci'«m.  The  name  eremite  remained,  however,  in  use 
both  for  those  who,  in  opposition  to  monastic  associa- 
tion, preferred  the  eremitic  life,  and  for  a  number  of 
orders  or  branches  of  orders  (orders  of  eremites),  which 
either  retained  some  customs  in  the  life  of  the  original 
^ftmites,  or  which  made  special  provisions  that  th«ir 
uembers  could  live  in  entire  isolation  from  each  other, 
meeting  only  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Thog  the  proper  name  of  the  Augustinians  (q.  v.)  was 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  although  they  became, 
in  fact  a  regular  order.  There  were  also  eremites  be- 
lonicmg  to  the  orders  of  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  Camaldo- 


lenses  (q.  v.),  Ccelestines  (q.  v.),  Hieronymites  (q.  v.), 
and  Servites  (q.  v.).  Among  the  other  orders  of  the 
eremites  were  the  Eremites  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see 
JoH)f  THE  Baptist,  EREMrria  of),  and  the  Eremites 
of  St  Paul.— Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  iU,  501. 
See  Paul,  St.,  Eremites  or. 
Eres.    See  Cedar. 

Zhiiiit,  a  city  m  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxo* 
ny,  with,  in  188d,  58,386  inhabiUnts.  In  741,  Erfurt 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  St.  Adalar  was  the 
last  as  well  as  the  first  bishop,  the  see  being  united 
with  that  of  Mentz.  In  1878  the  city  received  per- 
mission from  the  pope  residing  at  Avignon  (Clement 
VII)  to  establish  a  university,  and  the  permission  was 
in  1389  confirmed  by  the  Roman  pope  Urban  VI.  In 
1392  the  university  was  opened,  being  the  fifth  uni- 
versity of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Luther  was  for  some  time  one  of  its  profess- 
ors. Subsequently  its  reputatk>n  dwindled  down,  and 
it  was  abolished  in  1816. — Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lexikon,  iit,  661. 

Brhard,  Bishop.    See  Hildulf. 

H'xi  (Heb.  EH\  "^nr,  watchful),  the  fifth  son  of  the 
patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16 ;  Sept.  'Aj^^ci'c,  Vulg. 
Hen)^  and  progenitor  (Num.  xxvi,  16;  Sept.  'ASSi, 
Vulg.  Her)  of  the  Erites  (q.  v.).     B.C.  1856. 

Eric  IX  (according  to  some  historians  VIII),  sur- 
named  the  Saint,  a  king  of  Sweden.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jedward,  a  **  good  and  rich  yeoman,"  as  he  is  called 
in  an  old  Swedish  chronicle,  and  of  Cecilia,  the  sister 
of  king  Eric  Arsal.  Having  become  king  of  Sweden, 
his  chief  endeavor  was  the  Christianization  uf  Sweden. 
He  conquered  southern  Finland,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitnnts  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  He  aXfo 
united  Norway  with  Sweden.  In  the  war  against  the 
Danish  prince  Magnus,  he  fell  in  a  battle  near  the 
town  of  Upsala,  May  18,  1160. — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr, 
Ginir.  xvi,  243. 

Erigena.    See  Scotus  Erioexa. 

E'xlte  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  ha-Eri^  ''•nyn, 

Sept.  [appar.  everywhere  in  this  name  reading  1  for 
t]  o'A^^i,  Vulg.  Herito!,  A.  V.  "the  Erites"),  a  patro- 
nymic designation  (Num.  xxvi,  16)  of  the  des<»ndants 
of  the  Gadite  Eri  (q.  v.). 

Brixatsy  (Sarois  or  Seroiits),  a  learned  Armeni- 
an bishop,  bom  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, at  Eriza  or  Arzendjan,  a  city  of  Armenia.  In 
1286,  James  I,  patriarch  of  Sis,  called  him  to  bis  court, 
and  made  him  his  secretarv.  In  1291  he  was  conse- 
crated  bishop  of  Arzendjan,  and,  a  short  time  after,  the 
king  of  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia  (Hayton  or  Hathoum 
II)  made  him  almoner  of  his  palace.  In  1306  be  was 
present  at  the  national  council  which  was  hc^d  at  Sis, 
capital  of  Cilicia,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Hierarchyy  and  several  other 
work?,  which  remain  in  MS.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr 
Genh-.  xvi,  268. 

Erlamgen,  a  city  in  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of 
15,828  inhabitantfi,  mostly  Protestant.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  three  universities  of  Bavaria,  with  a  Luther* 
an  theological  faculty.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1742  by  the  margrave  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg- 
Baireuth  for  bis  residence,  but  in  1743  transferred  to 
Erlangen.  The  University  has  in  modem  times  l)een 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Confessional  paity  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Emesti,  JoHA?(K  AcousT,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,  was  bom  Aug.  4,  1707,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  oompleted  his  academical  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsic  In  1742  he  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1758  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  there.  He  held  the  two  last- 
named  professorships  together  till  1770,  when  he  gave 
UD  the  former  to  his  neohew,  August  W^ilhelm     Ho 
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died  Sept.  11, 1781.  He  dlstin^naiBhed  bimself  greatly 
by  his  philological  and  classical  pablications,  and  also 
by  the  new  light  which  his  theory  of  interpretation 
threw  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  adopted  'from 
Wetstein  the  fframmatico-kutorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation, and  gave  it  general  currency.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  critical  and  philological  writings 
are  Opuscula  pMlologicO'CriHca  (Amster.  1762,  8vo) : — 
Opuacula  arcBtorid,  oraiionety  prolusiones  el  elogia  (Ley  d. 
1762  and  1767,  8vo) :  —  A  rckcBologia  liUeraria  (Leips. 
1768  and  1790, 8vo) : — Initia  doctrina  aolidiorit  (Leips. 
1736, 7th  ed.  1783,  8vo).  The  style  of  this  work  gave 
to  Ernesti  the  name  of  the  Cicero  of  Germany.  His 
most  important  work  in  the  field  of  theology  is  his  In- 
i^tuHo  inUrpretia  Novi  TettamerUi  (Leips.  1761, 8vo ;  5th 
ed.  1809).  This  work  first  clearly  set  forth  what  is 
called  the  grammafico-hutofical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  translated  by  Terrot,  and  published  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet  (Edinb.  1848,  2  vols.  16mo);  there 
is  also  an  edition,  with  notes  and  appendix,  by  Moses 
Stuart  (Andover,  1827, 12mo).  Some  valuable  essays 
may  be  found  in  his  Optucula  theohffica  (1792,  8vo). 
He  rendered  great  service  to  theological  literature  by 
the  publication  of  the  Neue  thedogiiche  BibHothek  (1760- 
1779, 14  vols.)*  His  Lectumet  A  cademiete  in  EpUtolam 
ad  kebrceoa  was  published  by  G.  J.  Dindorf  in  1815 
(Lips.  8vo).  £mesti*s  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  editions  of  Homer 
(Leips.  1759,  8vo),  of  Callimachns  (Leyd.  1761,  2  vols. 
8vo),  of  Polybius  (Leipp.  1763-64,  8  vols.  8vo),  of  Xen- 
ophon,  Aristotle,  and  of  Cicero  (ib.  1776,  3d  ed.  7  vols.), 
of  Tacitus  (t6.  1772,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  of  Suetonius, 
Aristophanes,  etc.  His  Eulogy^  by  Augustus  William 
Srnesti,  was  published  at  Leipeic  (1781,  8vo).  See 
Hagenbach,  German  Raticnalitmi  transl.  by  Gage,  p. 
76 ;  Teller,  Ernestl^s  Vtrdientie  urn  Theoloffie  und  Re- 
Ugion  (Leips.  1788);  Van  Voorst,  Oratio  de  J,  A.  Er- 
nestio  (Leyd.  1804);  Hoefcr,  Nouv.Bioffr.  GeneraUj  xvi, 
296 ;  Kahnis,  German  Protestantism^  p.  119. 

Er5gd  ('Bpiuyi}),  a  place  **  before  the  city"  ()rp6  rrfg 
iroXictfc)  Jerusalem,  according  to  Joscphus  (^nl.ix,  10, 
4),  where  the  mountain  (Mt.  of  Olives)  split  asunder 
for  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  filling  the  king's  gardens 
with  the  detritus  of  the  avalanche :  an  account  which 
is  evidently  an  embellishment  of  the  prophetical  com- 
mentar}'  (Zech.  xiv,  5)  uptjn  the  earthquake  (Amos  i, 
1)  on  the  occasion  of  Uzziah's  usurpation  of  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  (2  Cliron.  xxvi,  16-21).  Schwarz  in- 
geniously explains  (^PaleH.  p.  263  note)  the  name  Erogs 
as  a  Griecized  transposition  for  Zechariah's  expression 
gorge  of  my  mountains  (''1?«Tfi<^S,  gey-haray'^  Sopt.  ^a- 
pay^  dpiutVyVnlg,  vallis  montium  eorum,  A.  V.  *' valley 
of  the  mountain").  For  another  identification,  see 
£ir-BOO|L. 

Erpen,  Thomas  Van  (Latin  form  Erpenius),  a 
celebrated  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Gorknm,  Holland, 
September  7,  1584.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  he  also  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
piages.  He  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  everj'where  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature;  and  in  1618  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental lan^ages  at  Leyden.  A  second  Hebrew  chair 
in  the  university  wan  founded  expressly  for  him  in 
1619.  "  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  Oriental  in- 
terpreter to  the  government,  in  which  capacity  he  read 
and  wrote  replies  to  all  ofHcial  documents  coming  from 
the  East  Such  was  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
Arabic,  as  written  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  tempting  offers  of  honors 
and  distinction  came  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
T)arts  of  Europe ;  but  he  was  never  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  native  country,  where,  in  the  midft  of  an 
eminent  career,  he  died  November  13,1624.  Although 
the  present  standard  of  Oriental  knowledge  in  Europe 


is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Erpen's  day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  through  him  principally  that  Eastern, 
especially  Arabic,  studies  have  become  what  they  are. 
With  hudly  any  better  material  than  a  few  awkwaid- 
ly  printed  Arabic  alphabets,  he  contriTed  to  write  his 
famous  grammar  (Grammatica  Arabiea,  quinque  Hbris 
methodice  expUeata,  Leyden,  1618;  recent  edition  by 
Michaelis,  G^tt.  1771),  which  for  200  years,  till  the 
time  of  Silvestre  de  Sac}',  enjoyed  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy; and  there  are  many  who  think  his  Rudi- 
menta  unsurpassed,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  a  work 
for  beginners.  Among  his  other  important  works  the 
best  known  is  his  Proverbiontm  Arabicomm  Centvrim 
Dum  (Leyden,  1614)'*  (Chambers,  s.  v.) ;  Hoefer,  Aow. 
Biog.  Generak,  xvi,  808 ;  Herzog,  Beal'Encyldop,  xlz, 
487. 

ZSrror.  '*  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visi- 
ble certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge, 
but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that 
which  is  true  (Locke,  Essay  on  human  Underst.  bk.  iv, 
ch.  xx).  *  The  true,*  said  Bossuet,  after  Augustine, 
^is  that  which  is,  the  false  is  that  which  is  not.'  To 
err  is  to  fail  of  attaining  to  the  true,  which  we  do  when 
we  think  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  think  that  not  to 
be  which  is.  Error  is  not  in  things  themselves,  but  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  errs,  or  judges  not  according  to 
the  truth.  Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their 
proper  sphere,  are  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  err  by  a  wrong  use  of  them.  The  causes 
of  error  are  partly  in  objects  of  knowledge  and  partly 
in  ourselves.  As  it  is  only  the  true  and  real  which 
exists,  it  is  only  the  true  and  real  which  can  reveal  it- 
self. But  it  may  not  reveal  itself  fully,  and  man,  mis- 
taking a  {lart  for  the  whole,  or  partial  evidence  for 
complete  evidence,  falls  into  error.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  all  error  there  is  some  truth.  To  discover  the  rela- 
tion which  this  partial  truth  bears  on  the  whole  truth 
is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  error.  The  causes  in 
ourselves  which  lead  to  error  arii^e  from  wrong  views 
of  our  faculties  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  thev 

m 

operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  custom,  au- 
thority, and  education  may  also  contribute  to  lead  us 
into  error  (Bacon,  Norum  Organum,  lib.  i ;  Malebranche, 
Recherche  de  la  Veriie;  Descartes,  On  Methtd;  Locke, 
On  Human  Underhand,  bk.  vi,  c.  xx).'* — Fleming,  IV 
cabularyn/PhUoscphyj  p.  166-167. 

Srskine,  Bbenezer,  an  eminent  and  pious  Scotch 
divine,  founder  of  the  **  Secession  Church."     He  was 
bom  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass  Kock,  June  22,  1680, 
and  educated  at  the  Universit}'  of  Edinburgh.      He 
acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  earl  of  Bothes,  and  became  a  licentiate  in 
divinity  in  17(^2.     In  1703  he  was  chofen  minister  of 
Portmoak,  in  the  shire  of  Kinross,  and  becan.c  a  ver^- 
popnlar  preacher.     He  accepted  a  charge  in  Stirling 
in  1731.     "Mr.  Erskinc's  firft  diflerence  with  hi*  col- 
leagues of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  his  snp|3ort 
of  the  principles  of  *the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,' 
a  subject  of  great  contention  during  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.     He  was  one  of  several  clergy n: en 
who,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  were  *  rebuked 
and  admonished'  by  the  General  Assembly.     The  se- 
cession of  the  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  restoring  lay  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and,  though  not  in  all  respects  technically  the 
same,  it  was  virtually  on  the  same  ground  as  the  l&te 
secession  of 'The  Free  Church.'     TTie  prcsbj-tery  of 
Kinross,  led  by  Erskine's  brother  Ralph,  had  refused  to 
induct  a  presentee  forced  on  an  objecting  congregation 
by  the  law  of  patronage.     In  1732,  the  General  As- 
sembly enjoined  the  presbytery  to  receive  the  presen- 
tee.    At  the  same  time  they  passed  an  act  of  Apsem- 
bly  regulating  inductions,  which,  as  it  tended  to  en- 
force  the  law  of  patronage,  was  offensive  to  Mr.  £r- 
skine,  and  he  preached  against  it.    After  some  diacoa* 
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lion,  the  Genanl  Assembly  decided  that  he  should  be 
'rebaked  and  admonished/  confirming  a  decision  of 
the  iDferior  ecclesiastical  courts.  Against  thb  decb- 
Im  Mr.  Erskine  entered  a  *  protest/  in  which  he  was 
pined  hj  several  of  his  brethren.  He  was  afterwards 
siu^tended  from  his  functions.  The  Assembly  subse- 
qaently  endeavored  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  restorar 
tion,  but  he  declined  ti)  take  advantage  of  it,  and  he 
aod  his  friends,  including  his  brother  Ralph,  formally 
leceded  in  1736.  When  the  Secession  was  divided  into 
the  two  sects  of  Burghers  and  anti-Burghers,  Mr.  £r- 
sfeme  and  bis  brother  were  of  the  Burgher  party.  He 
died  on  the  2d  of  June,  1756.  The  Secession  Church, 
reunited  by  th8  junction  of  the  Burghers  and  snti- 
Bur^hers  in  1820,  remained  a  distinct  body  till  1847, 
when  a  union  being  effs^ctsd  with  the  Relief  Synod  (a 
body  which  arose  from  Mr.  Gillespie's  secession  from 
tlie 'Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752),  the  ag- 
RTe^  ite  body  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  Pres- 
bvterian  Church*'  (^Engliih  Cydopndid).  Erskine  bore 
s  Tv^ry  hi^h  reputation  as  a  scholar.  His  writings  are 
collected  in  The  while  Works  of  Ehen/utr  Ertkine^  con* 
sitting  of  sermons  and  discourses  on  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subject  (Lond.  1799,  3  vols.  8vo). 
See  Hetherington,  CAttTcA  ttf  HeoUand,  ii,  297  sq.  See 
Skceders  ;  Scotland,  Church  or ;  Uw ited  Pres- 
byterian Churuh. 

ErBkine,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  2, 1721,  and  was  educated 
It  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  (author  of 
the  Jnatkulet  of  ike  Lwm  of  Scotland^)  wished  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  law,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  son's  de- 
sire that  he  should  study  theology.  At  twenty  he  puli- 
WskiA  an  <»8ay  on  The  Lata  ofXcUure  sufficiently  propa' 
ffoUdto  the  HetMihe^  Worlds  aimin<^  to  show  that  the  ig- 
nonnce  and  unbelief  of  the  heathen  is  not  due  to  want 
of  evidence  (Rom.  i,  29).  In  1743  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunblane,  and  in  1744  he 
became  minister  of  Kirkintillock.  In  1748,  Mr.  Er- 
'«klne.  and  other  evangelical  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
Ikihed  Church,  invited  Whitefield  into  their  pulpits. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Er- 
skine triumphantly  defended  himself.  Such. a  course 
reqairdd  courage  at  a  time  when  the  character  and  doc- 
trine of  Whitefield,  as  well  as  his  open-air  preaching, 
vere  looked  upon  by  miny  with  suspicion  or  dislike. 
Id  the  following  year  Mr.  Erskins  published  An  E«sny 
»^  h  i  to  prjm  4e  the  more  frequent  dispensation  of  the 
LorrTs  Sapper.  In  1753  he  was  translated  to  Culross, 
and  in  1758  to  New  Greyfriars'  church,  Edinburgh. 
H«re  he  prepared  his  Thzologiccd  Dissertations  (Lond. 
1763, 12mo),  including  the  two  essays  above  mention- 
ed :  one  on  the  CowncaU  of  Sincd,  one  on  Sfwing  Faithy 
sod  one  on  the  Apostolic  Churches.  He  also  edited  a 
new  edition  of  Hervey*s  Theron  and  Asptisio,  with  a 
preface  against  John  Wesley,  written  with  some  bitter- 
ness, which  gave  rise  to  some  letters  between  Erskine 
aod  Wesley,  in  which  the  latter  appears  to  decided  ad- 
TinUge  (Wesley,  Works,  N.  York  cd.  vi,  125  sq.,  744). 
In  17ti:i  he  published  anonymously  a  p-tmphlet  under 
the  title  *  Shall  I  go  to  war  with  my  American  breth- 
r.-Af"  to  expose  the  impolicy  of  such  a  contest.  On 
the  outbreak  €^  hostilities  he  republished  it  with  his 
Bime,  following  it  up  with  another,  entitled  Reflections 
«  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  probable  Conseqwnces  of  the 
prttaU  Contentions  with  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  urged 
the  duty  of  the  mother  country  resorting  to  concilia- 
tory measores.  In  1776  he  issued  .i  third  pamphlet, 
ander  the  title  The  Equity  and  Wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
^^  in  the  Mensvres  that  h'tre  occasioned  the  American 
li(T-ilt  tried  by  the  sacred  Oracles.  On  this  subject 
Ermine  was  one  of  the  few  clear-sighted  men  of  the 
tiDe  in  Great  Britain.  When  nearly  sixty  he  studied 
l^utch  and  German  in  order  to  read  the  Continental 
•hrints ;  the  fmit  of  these  studies  appeared  in  Sketches 
*wi  Hmts  of  Church  History  astd  theological  Controeer- 
qr.  trmslaied  or  atri'ige  I  from  foreign  Writers  (Edin- 


burgh, 1790-97,  2  vols.  12mo).  He  died  January  19, 
1803.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Discourses  (Edin- 
burgh, 1818,  2  vols.  12mo;. — Jamieson,  Religious  Biog' 
ruphy,  p.  189;  Jones, CAi-u/um  Biography,  p.  191 ;  Well- 
wood,  Itfe  of  Erskine, 

Erskine.  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebenezer,  was  bom 
at  Monilaws,  Northumberland,  March  18,  1685,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1711  ho 
became  minister  at  Dunfermline.  In  17B4  he  joined  his 
brother  and  others  in  their  secession  from  the  Church. 
See  Sbcrdkrs.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1752.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  popular  abilities,  devotional  and  zeal- 
ous. His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title  Sermons 
and  other  practical  Works^  consisting  of  above  160  scr- 
roonH,  besides  his  poetical  pieces,  to  wliich  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  author's  life  and  writings  (Falkirk,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1794-96).— Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliographica, 
1,1063. 

Brubim.    See  Talmud. 

Brythrian  Sibyl.    See  Sxbtl. 

Bsa^'ias  (Rec.  Text  "Hoatac,  lAchm.  with  Codex  B 
'Haatac ;  Vulg.  Isaias,  Cod.  Amiat.  Esuieu),  the  Gr»- 
cized  form,  constantly  used  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  iii,  3 ; 
iv,  14 ;  riii,  17 ;  xil,  17 ;  xiii,  14 ;  xv,  7 ;  Mark  vii,  6 ; 
Luke  iii,  4;  iv,  17;  John  i,  23;  xii,  38,  89,  41;  Acts 
viii,  28,  30 ;  xxviii,  26 ;  Rom.  ix,  27, 29 ;  x,  16, 20 ;  xv, 
12)  for  Isaiah  (q.  v.).     Comp.  Esay. 

E'sar-had'dozi  (Heb.  Esar'-fladdon^,  "i^n-iox, 
perhaps  akin  with  Pers.  Athro-dam,  gift  of  fire;  Sept. 
'AoopSav  [in  Ezra  'Aoapad^utv']  v.  r.  'AaapaSav,  in 
Tob.  i,  21,  ^apxn^ovo^;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  1,  6,  'Aoao' 
paxoSca^\  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix,  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38).  The  date  apparent- 
ly assigned  by  these  passages  is  B.C.  712,  but,  as  he 
seems  to  be  the  Asaradinus  {' Aoapicavoi:)  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  whose  reign  bears  date  from  B.  C.  680,  we  may 
cither  suppose  ttiat  the  death  of  Sennacherib  occurred 
some  years  after  his  defeat  before  Jerusalem,  or  that 
an  interregnum  occurred  before  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haddon.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib  place  a 
son,  Asordanes,  on  tho  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can,  i,  5).  The  con- 
trary, however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  which  show 
the  B.ibylonian  viceroy — called  Asordanes  by  Polyhis- 
tor,  but  Aparanadius  ( Assaranadius  ?)  by  Ptolemy — to 
have  been  a  distinct  person  from  Esar-haddon,  who  is 
called  in  cuneiform  (q.  v.)  Asshir-akh-iddina  (Rawlin- 
son,  Herodotus,  i,  386  sq.)'  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (B.C.  cir. 
680;  s^e  Col.  Rawlinson  in  the  Lond.  Athenceum,  Aug. 
22,  1865).  which  seems  to  have  followed  quietl}'  and 
without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  Kings  xix,  SI ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this 
thiit  he  was  at  the  d-ath  of  his  fitha-  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius,  the  Babylimian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar- 
haddon's  reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary  (see  them  translated  by  H.  F.  Talbot, 
in  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  LU.  April,  1869,  p.  68-79).  That 
he  reigned  thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a 
shorter  timo  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however,  have 
reigned  longer,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  a 
while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the  affections  of  the 
Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old  system  of  vice- 
regfid  government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus 
may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  au- 
thority in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to 
Nineveh,  and  continued  to  reign  there  for  tome  timO 
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longer.  HU  many  expeditions  and  bis  great  works' 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of  some 
considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  died  about  B.C.  660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for 
twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II,  the  prince 
fur  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  lifetime. 
No  farther  mention  is  made  of  this  monarch  in  Scrip- 
ture but  that  he  settled  certain  colonists  in  Samaria 
(Ezra  iv,  2).     See  Asnappbr. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  carried  his  arms 
over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Towards  the  east 
lie  engaged  in  wars  with  Median  tribes  *'of  which  his 
fathers  had  never  heard  the  name ;"  towards  the  west 
he  extended  his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ; 
towards  the  south  he  claimed  authority  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  fh>m  former  Assyr- 
ian kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the  sons  of 
Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national  party,  in- 
troduced the  new  policy  of  substituting  for  the  former 
government  by  viceroys  a  direct  dependence  upon  the 
Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  reduce  Babylonia  to  a 
province,  or  attempt  its  actual  absorption  into  the  em- 
pire, but  united  it  to  his  kingdom  in  the  way  that 
Hungary  was,  until  1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  hold- 
ing both  crowns  himself,  and  residing  now  at  one  and 
now  at  the  other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian 
monarch  whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at 
Babylon,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from 
which  have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  B.C. 
680  to  B.  C.  667,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  within  this 
space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  having 
been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jerusalem  on  a  charge 
of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  the  Assyrian  monarch 
at  BcifyUm  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11),  and  detained  for  a 
time  as  prisoner  there.  This  must  therefore  have 
been  Esar-haddon,  who,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or 
excusing  his  guilt,  eventually  restored  him  to  his 
throne  (comp.  ver.  13),  thus  giving  a  proof  of  clemency 
not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental  monarch.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  similar  spirit  that  Esar-haddon,  accord- 
ing; to  the  inscriptions,  gave  a  territory'  upon  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladun,  who  submit- 
ted to  his  authority  and  l>ecame  a  refugee  at  his  court. 
As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  particular- 
ly distin^niished.  Besides  his  palace  at  Babylon,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  he  built  nt  least  three 
others  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  cither  for 
himself  or  his  son,  while  in  a  single  inscription  he 
mentions  the  erection  by  hin  bunds  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  temples  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  His  works 
appear  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He 
describes  his  temples  as  *' shining  with  silver  and 
gold,"  and  lioasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  **a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  lieforc 
him  had  never  made."  The  south-west  palace  at  Nim- 
rud  is  the  liest  preserved  of  his  constructions.  This 
building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  I^yard,  is  re- 
markable for  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as  well  as 
for  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed.  It  corre- 
sponds in  its  general  design  almost  exactly  M-ith  the 
palace  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,  1-12),  but  is  of  larger 
dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  220  feet  long  by  100 
broad  (Layard's  A'tn.  and  Bab.  p.  558,  Harpers'  edit.), 
and  the  porch  or  antechamlier  160  feet  by  60.  It  had 
the  usual  adornment  of  M'inged  bnlls,  colossal  sphinxes, 
and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has  furnished  less  to  our  col- 
lections than  many  inferior  buildings,  Arom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  had  originally  been  destroyed  hy 
fire,  by  which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and 
calcined.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  PfaoDnician  and  Greek  artists 


took  part  in  the  ornamentation.     See  Bridge,  /7iV.  nj 
Etarhaddon  (Lond.  1681).     Comp.  Assyuia. 

E'sau  (Heb.  Eaav^,  lisr,  hairy  [see  Gen.  xxv,  25; 
his  surname  Edom  was  given  him  from  the  red  pot- 
tage. Gen.  xxv,  80] ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  'Haav),  the  eldest 
son  of  '*  Isaac,  Abraham's  son"  (Gen.  xxv,  19)  by  Be- 
bekah,  *'the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  of  Padan- 
aram,  the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian."  The  marriage 
remaining  for  some  time  (about  19  years ;  comp.  xxv, 
20,  26)  unproductive,  Isaac  entreated  Jehovah,  and  Re- 
bekah  became  pregnant.  Led  by  pec-ulisr  feelings 
*'  to  inquire  of  Jehovah,"  she  was  informed  that  she 
should  give  birth  to  twins,  whose  fate  would  be  as  di- 
verse as  their  character,  and,  what  in  those  days  was 
stranger  still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 
On  occasion  of  her  delivery,  the  child  that  was  bum 
first  was  "  red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment ;  and 
they  called  his  name  Esau."  Immediately  afterwards 
Jacob  was  bom.  B.C.  2004.  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin  brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv,  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
bom  ;  but,  as  he  was  issuing  into  'life,  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv,  23, 26).  FH)m  the  special  at- 
tention drawn  to  his  hairy  appearance,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  name  Esau  C^'tD^),  or  Esav,  was  intended 

to  give  expression  to  that  quality.     So  have  many 
learned  men  in  recent  as  well  as  former  times  held, 
though  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Arabic  for  the 
etymological  explanation ;  a  word  very  similar  in  Ara- 
bic, si(.'nifying  hairy.     The  older  Hebrew  commenta- 
tors, however,  derived  it  from  the  verb  T^iST.  osaA',  to 
UMiXr,  and  explained  the  word  as  signifSing  **made/' 
*' complete,"  "full-grown" — viewing  the  hair  as  an 
indication  of  premature  manly  vigor.     But  the  Jews 
of  the  present  da\'  seem  more  disposed  to  fill  in  with 
the  other  derivation  (for  example,  Raphall  in  loco). 
The  unusual  covering  of  hair,  which  not  only  distin- 
guished Esau  as  a  child,  hut  kept  pace  with  his  jnxiwth, 
and  in  mature  life  gave  his  skin  a  kind  of  goat-like  ap- 
pearance (Gen.  xxvii,  16),  was  undoubtedly  meant  to 
be  indicative  of  the  man ;  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval 
with  his  very  birth,  by  which  his  parents  might  descry 
the  future  man — as  one  in  whom  the  animal  should 
greatly  preponderate  over  the  moral  and   spiritnal 
qualities  of  nature — a  character  of  rough,  self-willfd, 
and  untamed  energy.     Frt  m  the  vord  designating  his 
hairy  aspect^  sear  C^?^),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mountain-range  >ihich  became  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  was  called  Mount  Seir,  though  it  is  also 
]x>ssil)le  that  the  rough,  wooded  appearance  of  the 
mountain  itself  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the 
name.     See  Seir. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endowments 
of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their  effects  in  dis- 
similar  aptitudes  and  purfuits.     While  Jacob  wa»  led 
by  his  less  robust  make  and  quiet  disposition  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and 
around  his  tent,  Esau  was  impelled,  by  the  ardor  and 
lofty  spirit  which  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the 
toils,  adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chase  his  occnpa-i- 
tion  and  sustenance ;  and,  as  is  generally  the  ca^e  in 
natures  like  his,  he  gained  high  repute  by  his  skill  and 
daring,  which  allied  him  to  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Canaanites  (xxv,  27).     He  was,  in  fact,  a  thoroii^^h 
Bedawy^  a  ^'son  of  the  desert"  (so  we  may  translate 
tryo  ir^K,  man  of  the  field),  who  delighted  to   roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life.     His  old  fa. 
ther.  by  a  caprice  of  affbction  not  uncommon,  loved  his 
wilful,  vagrant  boy ;  and  his  keen  relish  for  savory 
food  being  gratified  by  Euu's  venison,  he  likcMl  him 
all  the  better  for  his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv,  28>.      A 
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hanter'i  life  la  of  necenitr  one  of  ancertointy  as  well 
u  iufd«hip;  days  paes  in  which  the  greatest  vigilance 
tad  tbt  moat  strenuous  exertions  may  fail  even  to  find, 
mach  less  capture  game  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ii,  399).    The  hunting  tribes  of  North  America  often 
dod  themselves,  after  severe  and  long-continued  labor 
sod  watching^  unprovided  with  food,  and  necessitated 
to  A  length  of  abstinence  which  would  be  fatal  to  per- 
WDS  bred  in  towns  or  living  by  the  ordiuAiy  pursuits 
of  the  field.    Esau  had  on  one  occasion  experienced 
rach  a  disappointment,  and,  wearied  with  his  unpro- 
dactire  eflbrts,  exhansted  for  want  of  sustenance,  and 
despairing  of  capturing  any  prey,  he  was  fain  to  turn 
Iu0  steps  to  his  father's  house  for  succor  in  his  ex- 
tremi^.     On  reaching  home  he  found  his  brother  en- 
joTin^  a  carefully  prepared  dish  of  pottage :  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  which,  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him 
to  share  in  the  meal.     His  brother  saw  the  exigency 
in  which  £san  was,  and  determined  not  to  let  it  pass 
mimpreTed.     Accordingly,  he  put  a  price  on  the  re- 
qoiied  ibod.     Esau  was  the  elder,  and  had,  in  conse- 
qaence,  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  of  high 
Tilae.    The  surrender  of  these  to  himself  Jacob  made 
the  condition  of'his  complying  with  Esau*s  petition. 
Urged  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  the 
kat  of  starvation,  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  youn- 
ger bother,  confirming  the  contract  by  the  sanction  of 
an  oath.   Jacob,  having  thus  got  his  price,  supplied  the 
fimishinjt  Esau  with  needful  refreshments.      Jacob 
took  advantage  of  liis  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of 
that  which  was  dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patri- 
arch.    The  birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  head- 
ship of  the  tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
possession  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fsmily  property,  but 
it  carried  with  it  the  covenant  hleadng  (Gen.  xxvii, 
:!8. 29, 36 ;  Heb.  xii,  16, 17).     Yet,  though  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despised  his  birth- 
right by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen.  xxv,  84), 
he  afterwards  attempted  to  secure  that  which  he  had 
delibentely  sold  (Gen.  xxvii,  4,  S4^  88;  Heb.  xii,  17). 
It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public,  for  it 
resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau.     He  said 
to  Jacob,  "Feed  me  with  that  same  red  (D^Kn) ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom''  (DilK;  Gren.\xv,  30). 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  this  name  is  seldom 
applied  to  Esau  himself,  though  almost  universally 
given  to  the  country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity. 
See  £dom.    The  name  ''  Children  of  E^au"  is  in  a  few 
ca^  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent,  ii,  4;  Jer.  xlix, 
8;  Obad.  18),  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical  expression. 

Arrlred  now  at  forty  years  of  a^,  Esau  married 
two  wives  in  close  succession.  B.C.  cir.  1968.  Some 
unhappy  feelings  appear  to  have  previously  exist- 
ed in  the  &mily;  for  while  Esau  was  a  fhvorite  with 
his  father,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  presents 
of  venison  which  the  youth  gave  him,  Jacob  was  re- 
garded with  special  affection  by  the  mother.  These 
psrtialities,  and  their  natural  consequences  in  unamia- 
bk  feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated  by  Esau's 
marriage.  His  wives  were  both  Canaan ites,  and,  on 
accDont  of  their  origin,  were  unacceptable  U>  Isaac  and 
Hebekah.  The  latter  was  especially  grieved.  ''  I  am 
weary,"  she  Mtid  (Gen.  xxvii,  46),  **of  my  life,  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth."  Esau  thus  became  alien- 
ated from  the  oarental  home.  Even  his  father's  pref- 
^i*ce  ivr  him  may  have  been  injuriously  affect- 
ed. The  way  was  in  some  measure  em<M)thed  fur  the 
tnusfereoce  of  ihe  coveted  birthright  to  the  younger 
ion. 

There  is  much  apparent  confusion  in  the  accountn 
of  Esau's  wives  and  their  relatives  and  posterity,  as 
given  in  Gen.  xxvi,  84;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  2-6*  10- 
80, 40-43 ;  1  Chron.  i,  85-42,  61-W,  which  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  following  combination:  (1.)  His  first 
vife  was  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen. 
uzvi,  2),  or  an  a1>ori;^inal  Canaanite,    See  Hzttxte. 


In  Gen.  xxvi,  84,  she  is  incorrectly  called  Basbemath, 
apparently  by  confusion  with  the  name  of  his  third 
wife,  although  her  parentage  is  correctly  given.  Her 
only  child  was  Eliphaz,  who  was  therefwe  Esau's  first- 
bom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  10, 15 ;  1  Chron.  i,  85).  (2.)  Esau's 
second  wife  was  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
as  all  the  accounts  agree  except  that  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
84,  where,  by  some  error  or  variation  of  names,  she  is 
called  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite.  This 
Anah,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  14,  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  but  from  ver.  20,  24,  25,  and  1  Chron.  i,  88,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zil>eon,  his  brother 
being  Ajah,  and  his  only  children  a  son  Dishon  and 
this  daughter  Aholibamah.  We  may  also  remark  tliat 
thb  Anah  and  this  Dishon  had  each  an  uncle  of  the 
same  name  respectively  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  21),  and  the 
name  Aholibamah  belonged  subsequently  to  a  chief- 
tain of  an  Edomitish  tribe  (ver.  41).  Zibeon  was  a 
son  of  Seir,  the  original  settler  of  the  mountain  which 
went  by  his  name.  His  descendants  were  properly 
called  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  29),  but  in  ver.  20  he 
is  called  a  Hivite,  a  term  fifequently  interchangeable 
for  heathenish  tribes,  as  Hittite,  in  chap,  xxvi,  84,  is 
twice  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  connection  of 
Esau  with  the  ofiginal  inhabitants  of  Idumaaa  will  ex- 
plain his  subsequent  removal  to  that  region,  and  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  his  descendants  there.  His 
children  by  Aholibamah  were  Jeush,  Jaalam,  and  Ku- 
rah.  (8.)  Esau's  third  wife,  taken,  not  like  the  for- 
mer, from  foreign  families,  but  from  kindred  stock, 
was  Bashemath  (otherwise  called  Mahalath),  sister  of 
Nebajoth  and  daughter  of  Ishmael,  who  bore  him 
Reoel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8, 4 ;  xxviii,  9).  This  elucidation 
substantially  agrees  with  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Tur* 
ner  {Companion  to  Genetisy  p.  323),  after  Hengstenberg. 
— These  sons  of  Esau  rose  to  the  importance  of  sheiks 
(**  dukes")  in  their  respective  families  (those  by  Aho- 
libamah being  especially  so  styled.  Gen.  xxxvi,  18) : 
and  this  was  naturally  more  emphatically  the  case 
with  his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  15,  16,  where  the 
name  Korah  is  an  interpolation,  and  Amalek  is  reck- 
oned along  with  the  legitimate  children  of  Eliphaz; 
comp.  the  parallel  account  in  1  Chron.  i,  86,  where  the 
name  Timna  is  in  like  manner  interpolated),  who  were 
probably  cotemporaneous  with  the  native  sheiks  men- 
tioned in  ver.  29,  80,  or  but  little  later — the  gradual 
superiority  of  the  Esauites  over  the  Horites  appearing 
from  the  fact  that  the  heirs  of  the  latter  (ver.  22-28) 
are  not  named  with  this  distinction  (comp.  ver.  20, 21). 
This  double  line  of  chieftains  of  the  respective  tribes 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  the 
subsequent  list  of  native  kings  (ver.  31-39)  and  heads 
of  the  Edomitish  part  of  the  inhabitants  (ver.  40,  48), 
coming  down  in  parallel  lines  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (but  from  what  point  dated  Is  uncertain),  each 
appears  to  have  regularly  succeeded  his  predecessor, 
not  by  hereditary  right  indeed,  but  by  that  species  of 
common  consent,  founded  upon  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence, which  is  to  this  day  recognised  in  the  election 
of  Arab  emirs.     See  Edomite. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  between 
the  brothers  has  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is  **  sick  unto 
death."  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his  health,  having 
failed,  is  only  to  be  gratified  by  provocatives.  He  de- 
sires some  savory  venison,  and  gives  the  requisite  in- 
structions to  Ettau,  who  accordingly  proceeds  in  quest 
of  it.  On  this  Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical 
time  has  come.  If  the  hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter 
with  her  less  favored  son  into  possession  of  the  family 
property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  (the  original  idea 
of  which  she  may  have  suggested  to  the  *'  plain  man," 
her  son  Jacob)  must  now  in  some  way  be  confirmed 
and  consummated.  One  essential  particular  remained 
— the  father's  blessing.  If  this  should  be  given  to 
Esau,  all  hope  was  gone ;  for  this,  like  our  modem 
wills,  would  hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompany* 
jng  headship  of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 
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Isaac,  bowever,  had  lott  hia  sight — indeed,  all  his 
senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore  not 
very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as  Esau. 
Kebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  notwithstanding 
Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  indeed,  is  not  without 
suspicion,  but  «  falsehood  comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his 
otherwise  discreditable  personation  of  Esau.  The 
blessing  is  pronounced,  and  thus  the  coveted  property 
and  ascendency  are  secured.  The  affectionate  en- 
dearments which  pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the 
abused  old  blind  ikther  stand  in  painful  contrast  with 
the  base  tridcer^"  by  which  the  mother  and  the  son  ao- 
complbhed  their  end.  This  episode  in  the  history  of 
Esau  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former, 
as  it  fully  brings  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society. 
Estfu,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  approaches  his 
decrepid  and  sightless  father,  declaring  who  he  is. 
'*And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said. 
Who  ?  where  is  he  that  liath  taken  venison  and  brought 
It  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  camest,  and 
have  blessed  him  ?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'*  On 
this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a  blessing 
for  himself—"  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father." 
Urging  this  entreaty  again  and  again,  even  with  tears, 
Isaac  at  length  said  to  him,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live, 
and  shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen.  xxvii). 
Thus,  deprived  forever  of  his  birthright,  in  virtue  of 
the  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but  too  naturally  con- 
ceived and  entertained  a  hatred  of  Jacob,  and  he  vowed 
vengeance.  But,  fearing  his  aged  father's  patriarchal 
authority,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself:  "The 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will 
I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen.  xxvii).  Thus  he  im- 
agined that  by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he 
knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care..  Not  a.  sinister 
glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Rebekab.  Words  to  the  above  effect  which 
Esau  let  drop  were  repeated  to  his  mother,  who  there- 
upon felt  that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle 
nature  and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affec- 
tions, was  now  in  imminent  peril ;  and  she  prevailed 
on  her  younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  who 
lived  in  Ilaran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  its 
usual  effect,  should  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrath.  B.  C. 
1927.  The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited 
upon  them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all 
the  attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  charac- 
teristic piece  of  domestic  policy,  Rebekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  an^er  against  Esau,  and  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "  And  Re- 
bekah said  to  Isaac,  lam  weary  of  my  life  because  of 
the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed  to 
Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to  go  to 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii,  46 ;  xxviii,  1-5.) 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daufrliters  of  his  kinsman 
Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a  new  alli- 
ance he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  He  accordingly 
married  his  cousin  Muhalath,  the  dautshter  of  Ishmael 
(xxviii,  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have  l>rought 
him  into  connection  with  the  Ishmaelitish  tribes  l)e- 
yond  the  valley  of  Arabuh.  He  soon  afterwards  es- 
tablished himself  in  Mount  Seir ;  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  interest  in  his  father's  property  in  South- 
em  Palestine.  It  is  probnlile  that  his  own  habitJ*,  and 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  wives  and  risini;  family, 
continued  to  excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his 
parents ;  and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 


prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.     He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  trom 
Padan-«ram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  power- 
ful that  the  impressions  of  his  brotjier's  early  offences 
seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced.    Jacob, 
however,  feared  lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept 
him  on  his  way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries. 
He  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  E^au,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.     Esau  appears  to  have 
announced  in  reply  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet  his 
returning  brother.     When,  therefore,  Jacob  was  in- 
formed  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  tor  this  purpose  with 
a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  he  was  greath'  distressed, 
in  fear  of  that  hostility  which  his  conscience  told  him 
he  had  done  something  to  deserve.    What,  then,  must 
have  been  his  surprise  when  he  saw  Esau  running  with 
extended  arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Esau 
"fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept." 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus  to 
conciliate  his  favor;   but,  with  the  generous  ardor 
which  characterizes,  and  somewhat  of  the  disinterest- 
edness which  adorns,  natures  like  his,  Esau  at  fln^t 
courteously  refused  the  gift:  "I  have  enough,  my 
brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself"    (Gen. 
xxxiii).     But  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  Jacob,  and  l)etrayed  him  into  somethini^  of  his 
old  duplicity ;  for,  while  he  promises  to  go  to  Seir,  he 
carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and  immediate- 
ly after  his  departure  turns  westward  across  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8,  11 ;  xxxiii,  4,  12, 17).     B.C. 
1907.     The  whole  of  this  rencounter  serves  to  show 
that,  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  propert}';  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly  and  by  impli- 
cation on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly,  and  in  the 
most  marked  and  respectful  manner,  by  the  females 
and  children  of  Jacob's  family,  leads  to  the  aoppod- 
tion  that  he  had  made  himself  supreme  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  of  Idumiea.     See  Edom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met  until 
the  death  of  their  father,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even  gen- 
erously towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  interview. 
They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  bod}'  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  B.C.  1883.  (See  Rof t,  'PUtasEtavi  mpa- 
rentesj  Bautzen,  1788.)  Then  "Esau  took  all  his  cat- 
tle, and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the 
land  of  Canaan" — such,  doubtless,  as  his  father,  with 
Jacob's  consent,  had  assigned  to  him — "and  went  into 
the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob"  (xxxv, 
29;  xxxvi,  6).  He  now  saw  clearly  that  the  cove- 
nant blessing  was  Jacob's,  that  God  had  inalienably 
allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Jacob's  posterity,  and 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  strive  against  the  divine  will. 
He  knew  also  that  as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacol', 
Mount  Seir  was  given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii,  8Q; 
xxxii;  8;  and  Dent,  ii,  5),  and  he  was  therefore  de- 
sirous, with  his  increased  wealth  and  power,  to  entrr 
into  full  possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii,  12).  Another  circumstance  niay 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  "lived 
by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40),  and  he  felt  that  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and  more 
suitaMe  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  provoked  tl  c 
hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes  than  tlie  open  plains 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Esau  is  once  more  presented 
to  us  (Gen.  xxxvi)  in  a  genealogical  table,  in  which 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to 
"  E?au,  the  father  of  the  Edomites"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  4H). 
The  country'  to  which  Esau,  with  his  in.mense  family 
and  flocks,  retired,  was  the  tract  of  Mount  Seir,  from 
which  they  gradually  dispossessed  the  tbinly  scattered 
population  that  preceded  them  in  its  occupancy,  and 
which  they  continued  to  holn  for  m.-ny  ger.eraUona. 
It  was  a  region  entirely  suited  to  the  nomadic  and  rov- 
ing character  of  the  race.     But  in  regard  to  the  r«la- 
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tionahip  between  them  and  the  seed  of  Israel,  the  re- 
mote dncendants  of  Esau  proved  less  pliant  or  gener- 
ous than  their  progenitor;  for  from  the  time  that 
bnel  left  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the  two  families 
igain  came  into  contact,  the  posterity  of  Esau  seemed 
to  remember  only  the  old  quarrel  between  the  respect- 
ive beads  of  the  races,  and  to  forget  the  brotherly 
recoociliation.  A  spirit  of  keenest  rivalry  and  spite 
ebsracterized  their  procedure  towards  Israel ;  through 
many  a  bloody  conflict  they  strove  to  regain  the  as- 
cendency wbich  the  decree  of  heaven  had  destined  in 
the  other  direction ;  and  in  the  times  of  Israel's  back- 
lUding  and  weakness  they  showed  themselves  eVer 
ready,  according  to  the  prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  **  to 
break  his  yoke  Arom  off  their  neck,"  and  to  drive  the 
evil  to  the  uttermost.  But  it  was  a  fruitless  struggle ; 
the  purpose  of  Heaven  stood  fast;  the  dominion  re- 
ffl&'tned  with  the  house  of  Jacob ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  Haccabean  wars  the  children  of  Esau  Anally  lost 
their  independent  existence,  and  became  substantially 
merged  in  the  house  of  Israel.  The  decree  of  Heaven, 
as  we  have  said,  had  so  fixed  it ;  but  that  decree  did 
not  realise  itself  arbitrarily ;  the  preference  for  Israel 
and  hia  seed  was  no  senseless  favoritism ;  fhmi  the 
first  the  qualities  were  there  which  inevitably  carried 
ilong  wiUi  them  the  superiority  in  might  and  bless- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Esau's  camalism, 
sensoallty,  godlessness,  the  destiny  of  his  race  was  al- 
ready indicated.     See  Idcilsa. 

If  the  historical  outline  now  given  is  supported  by 
the  scriptoral  narrative,  the  character  of  Esau  has  not 
ordinarily  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  theologians. 
The  injurious  impression  against  him  may  be  traced 
hack  to  a  very  ancient  period.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
than (at  Gen.  xxv,  34)  sanctioned  and  spread,  if  it  did 
not  originate,  the  misjudgment  by  unwarrantable  ad- 
ditioDS  to  the  account  given  in  Genesis.  The  reason, 
it  states^  why  Esau  did  not  at  once  slay  his  brother 
%as  lest,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
tnother  man-child  mi>j:ht  be  born,  and  thus  he  should 
i^n  be  deprived  of  his  inherit  mce ;  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  wait  till  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  the  murder 
of  Jacob  would  leave  him  in  safe  and  undisputed  pos- 
session. Representations  made  in  the  Talmud  are  of 
a  sirniUr  tendency  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  207 ;  Wet- 
ftein,  .V.  r.  ii,  437 ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  i,  551  ;^  il,  441, 
675).  The  Arabians  likewise  commemorate  him  (Hot- 
tint^r,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  53  sq.)«  Cedrenius  gives  (£fwf. 
^L  p.  34)  the  story  of  his  having  been  killed  by  an 
snow  discharged  by  Jacob.  The  fathers  of  the  Church, 
ptrticolarly  Augustine,  regard  Enau  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  damned,  while  they  admure  Jacob  as  that  of 
the  elect  (see  Stempel,  De  taliOe  Etavi^Jentt,  1678),  bas- 
ing these  views  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
<^acb  passages  as  Rom.  xii,  16;  ix,  13.  (Shuckford's 
CmaectiomSf  ii,  174;  Clarke's  CommetU,  on  Gen.  xxvii, 
sxr;  Kitto's  DaUy  JUitstr,  in  loc.;  Niemeyer,  Chc^r- 
*tkt.  ii,  153  aq. ;  Baumj^irten,  .4%.  Weltkist.  11,  56  sq. ; 
Bauer,  Hebr.  Gesch.  i,  147 ;  Hochheimer,  Im  Orient. 
W41.No.  35;  Sherlock,  Works,  v ;  Dupin,  Nmw.  Bibl. 
i'';  f^y^r^%^ Script.  B'og,  i;  Rol)erts,  Sfrm^ms,  p.  13-1; 
Pocklc,  Sermmt,  i,  96 ;  Simeon,  Worki,  i,  211 ;  Alcock, 
^P^^for  Esau,  Plvmouth,  1791 ;  Townsend,  Sermons 
[1*19],  p.  253 ;  Goodwin,  Parish  Sermons,  ii,  1.)  See 
Jacob. 

E'SAU  CHcraw,  Vulg.  Set),  given  (1  Esd.  v,  29)  as 
the  name  of  the  head  of  oneof  the  ^milies  of  "  Temple 
f«rvantg"  or  Nethinlm  that  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity; in  place  of  the  Ziha  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Eira  ii,  4.3). 

B'say  CHffaiacVulg.  /sato,  /sotas),  the  form  in 
*liich  the  name  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (q.  v.)  con- 
rttntly  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus. 
xlriii,  20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii,  18).     See  Esaias. 

Btcbatology  (a  discussion  of  the  last  thinga,  I9- 
X^ra),  a  branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  doc- 


trines concerning  death,  the  condition  of  man  after 
death,  the  end  of  this  world  period,  resurrection,  final 
judgment,  and  the  final  destiny  ot  the  good  and  tbo 
wicked.     We  treat  it  here, 

I.  In  its  Biblical  aspects,  especially  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 
denoted  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "last  days,"  which 
is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  consummation  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy  by  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  (Isa. 
ii,  2 ;  Mic.  ir,  1^  comp.  Acts  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  i,  2),  and  in 
the  N.  T.  is  extended  to  the  still  expected  develop' 
ments  of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii,  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  8).     See  Last  Uat. 

1.  The  Maceabaan  Age, — In  the  O.-T.  prophets  the 
return  from  Babylon  is  often  made  a  type  of  the  in- 
coming of  the  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  is  the  first,  more  obyioos,  and  most  literal 
eschatol<^cal  symbol,  and  much  of  the  language  (es- 
pecially of  Isaiah)  bearing  upon  it  has  therefore  a 
double  sense  (q.  v.)  or  twofold  application.     See  Rsft* 

TORATION  (of  THE  Jews). 

2.  The  ChiOastic  Period.— ThiB  is  the  Christian,  as 
the  preceding  was  the  Jewish  view  of  the  consummar 
tion  of  the  existing  divine  economy,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  administration  of  this  world.     It  wiU  be  treated  on* 

der  MiLLEKMIUM. 

3.  The  final  Denouement  of  all  terrestrial  Affairs,-^ 
This  whole  branch  of  the  subject  is  particularly  exhib- 
ited in  our  Lord's  discourse  to  his  disciples  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxiv,  xxv),  in  which  the  two 
scenes  of  the  retribution  impending  over  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  judgment,  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether, in  accordance  with  that  almost  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  Hebrew  prophets  by  which  one  event  is 
made  the  type  and  illustration  of  another  much  farther 
in  the  future.  See  Hyponoia.  This  is  emphatically 
exemplified  in  the  vaticinations  of  Isaiah  (q.  v.),  who 
perpetually  refers  to  the  coming  glory  of  Christ  under 
the  figure  of  the  nearer  deliverance  from  Babylon,  both 
these  denouemenU  beins?  projected  upon  the  same  plane 
of  prophecy,  without  any  note  of  the  interval  of  time 
between ;  likewise  in  the  visions  of  John  in  the  Revela- 
tion (q.  v.),  where  the  dr amaAs persona  sxz  generic  rep- 
resentations of  certain  principles  constantly  reappear- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Church  rather  than  confined 
to  particular  characters  at  one  time  only.  Such  often- 
repeated  developments  of  divine  providence  are  the 
*^  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man*'  and  its  attendant  phe- 
nomena, in  the  sketches  or  rather  glimpses  afiTorded  ns 
by  the  Scriptures  into  the  future.  See  Sign  (of  thb 
Son  of  Man). 

As  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  which  forms  the 
leading  proof-text  of  eschatological  treatises,  the  fol- 
lowing expository  hints  will  serve  to  clear  up  much 
of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  which  has  been  thrown 
around  the  text  bv  the  confused  manner  in  which 
many  interpreters  have  treated  its  predictions  (see 
Strong's  Ilarm^mg  and  Erposition  of  the  Gospels,  §  123; 
Stier,  Words  of  Jesus,  in  loc. ;  Whedon,  Commentary,  in 
loc. ;  Nast,  Commentary,  in  loc.). 

(1.)  The  question  of  the  apostles  (Matt,  xxiv,  8)  re- 
lates to  two  distinct  subjects,  namely,  the  *'  coming  of 
the  ^Son  of  man'  to  do  these  things,'* and  the  "end 
of  the  world ;"  these  two  topics,  thereforo,  are  discuss- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  reply.  (More  strictly,  there  are 
two  questions  concerning  the  first  event,  nameh', 
•*  when," and  "the  sign."  Mark  and  Luke  evidently 
mean  to  confine  their  reports  of  this  discourse  to  this 
former  catastrophe,  and  therefore  they  do  not  mention 
the  second  inquiry  as  to  the  "end  of  the  worid''  at  all.) 
Yet,  as  the  questioners  apparently  supposed  that  thes6 
two  events  would  be  simultaneous,  or  at  least  intimate- 
ly connected  (as  the  constant  tenor  of  all  former  proph- 
ecies had  naturally  made  them  think),  the  answer  also 
uses  very  similar  language  in  treating  them  both,  a 
style  which  their  analogous  nature  peculiarly  required. 
Still,  the  Great  Teacher  coold  not  fail  to  give  them 
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ttue  criteria  by  which  to  separate  these  two  catastro- 
phes, and  for  these  we  are  to  look  in  his  languaf^. 
That  all  the  events  predicted  in  Matthew's  account  as 
far  as  xxiv,  84  are  connected  with  the  former  of  these 
themes,  namely,  the  demolition  of  Jerusalem  and  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  certain  from  the  declara- 
tion at  that  Terse,  that  they  should  all  occur  within 
the  then  living  generation ;  and  the  following  verses 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  these,  both  by  con- 
tinuity of  idea  and  notes  of  simnltaneousness,  that  a 
disruption  anywhere  before  ch.  xxv,  31  would  be  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary.  At  this  point,  however,  we  dis- 
cover clear  intimations  of  a  transition  (easy  indeed,  as 
the  typical  correspondence  of  the  two  catastrophes 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  yet  a  real  and  marked  one)  to 
the  second  subject,  the  general  judgment.  The  change 
is  introduced  by  the  notes  of  time,  ^^But  [unwarranU 
ably  omitted  in  our  translation]  vAoi ....  then"  and 
by  the  loftier  tone  of  the  style,  besides  the  distinctive 
mention  of  ^*a/if  nations'*  as  the  subjects  of  that  adjudi- 
cation  (ver.  82).  In  the  latter  portion  of  Christ's  dis- 
course alone  is  employed  the  briefer  and  more  general 
mode  of  prediction  usual  with  the  prophets  in  prefigur- 
ing far-distant  events,  and  here  only  is  the  language 
all  exeUuively  applicable  to  the  final  judgment.  The 
expressions  deemed  by  some  to  point  out  such  a  tran- 
sition at  other  points  than  those  assumed  above  (xxiv, 
85,  and  especially  xxv,  31)  will  be  noticed  presently ; 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  in  general  that,  as  tlie  pas- 
sages embraced  within  the  medial  portion  (xxiv,  27- 
XXV,  80)  are  designed  to  be  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween two  judicial  events  so  correlative  in  character, 
they  naturally  assume  a  style  that  might  be  applied  to 
either,  borrowing  some  expressions  in  describing  the 
former  which  otherwise  would  t)eIong  exclusively  to 
tlie  latter.  See  a  similarly  blended  style  in  describing 
the  former  of  these  two  events  in  2  Thess.  i,  7-9 ;  comp. 
with  ii,  2 ;  and  comp.  Matt,  xvi,  27,  28. 

Many  place  at  the  end  of  Matt,  xxiv,  28  the  transi- 
tion to  the  Anal  judgment ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
the  intimations  of  consecutiveness  that  follow  (**[But] 
immediately  after,"  **  But  in  those  days")  over  such  a 
cliasm.  It  is  true,  the  description  ensuing  in  verses 
29-81  is  unusually  allegorical  for  a  prose  discourse,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed almost  wholly  from  familiar  poetic  predictions 
of  similar  events.  Many  of  these  particulars,  more- 
over, may  refer,  partially  at  least,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
the  concurrent  natural  phenomena  intimated  in  Luke 
zxi,  11 ;  and  in  their  utmost  stretch  of  meaning  they 
also  kinU  at  the  collapse  of  nature  in  the  general  judg- 
ment. The  objection  of  anachronism  in  this  applica- 
tion of  the  "tribulation"  of  verse  29  as  a  ttib»equetU 
event,  is  obviated  by  considerihg  that  this  term  here 
refers  to  the  incipient  stages  of  the  *^  tribulation"  of 
verse  21,  where  the  previous  context  shows  tliat  the 
distress  of  the  firti  sie^e  and  preliminary"  campaifrn  arc 
specially  intended ;  Luke  (verse  24)  there  gives  the 
personal  incidents  of  the  catastrophe  itself  as  succeed- 
ing, with  an  allusion  to  the  long  desolation  of  the  land 
that  should  follow;  so  that  Christ  here  resumes  the 
thread  of  prophetic  histor}'  (which  had  been  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  caution  against  the  impostors  who 
were  so  rife  in  the  brief  interim  of  the  suspension  of 
actual  hostilities)  by  returning  to  the  nettumal  conse- 
quences of  the  second  and  decisive  onset  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  assignment  of  these  eventii  contained  in 
the  ensuing  verses,  a.s  to  take  place  ''^ after  the  tribula- 
tion" (presumed  to  be  that  of  the  acme  of  the  Jewish 
struggle),  is  the  strongest  argument  of  those  who  ap- 
ply this  whole  following  passage  to  the  final  judgment. 
But  they  overlook  the  equally  explicit  limit  '"imme- 
diaiely  after,"  and,  moreover,  fail  to  discriminate  the 
precise  date  indicated  by  ^'that  tribulation."  This 
latter  is  made  (in  verse  21  of  Matthew)  simultaneous 
with  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  which  could  not  have 
been  practicable  in  the  extremity  of  the  siege,  bat  is 


directed  (in  verse  15)  to  be  made  on  the  approach  of 
the  besiegers.  The  consummation  intimaSted  here, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  clo$e  of  the  siege  (i.  e.  the  §ack 
itself),  and  the  preceding  rigors  are  those  oflts  progrtts. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality  (here  typified  by  celestial  prodi- 
gies) ;  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  country  at  large  of 
course  following  that  event.  Another  interpretation 
is,  that  the  following  passage  refers  to  a  second  over- 
throw (the  final  extermination  of  the  Jewish  metropo- 
lis under  the  emperor  Adrian  in  a  subsequent  wat),  as 
distinguished  ft'om  the  first  under  Titus ;  this  is  in- 
genious, but  would  hardly  justify  the  strong  language 
here  employed,  and  would,  moreover,  require  the  limit 
'immediately"  to  be  extended  half  a  century  farther, 
when  the  living  "  generation"  must  have  entirely  pass  • 
od  away.  Nor  at  this  later  event  could  the  "redemp- 
tion** cf  the  Christians  properly  be  said  to  ^^draw 
nigh"  (verse  28  of  Luke),  the  Jews  having  then  long 
ceased  to  have  any  considerable  power  to  persecute ; 
compare  the  deliverance  prophetically  celebrated  in 
Rev.  xi,  especially  verses  8, 13. 

(2.)  In  the  highly-wrought  description  of  Matt,  xxiv, 
29 ;  Luke  xxi,  25,  26  (which  constitutes  the  transition- 
point  or  intermediate  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourse), 
the  political  convulsions  during  the  acme  of  the  Jew- 
ish struggle  with  the  Romans  are  compared  with  a 
contest  among  the  elements,  in  which  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  earth,  and  waves  join  in  one  horrible  war  to  ag- 
gravate human  misery  and  desperation  (comp.  Judg. 
V,  20) ;  the  individual  terms  are  therefore  to  be  under- 
stood as  merely  heightening  the  general  idea.  To 
those  who  suppose  the  final  judgment  referred  to  in 
the  expressions  of  thb  and  the  following  verses,  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  these  Fymbolical  phenomena  of 
nature  are  all  said  to  take  place  "  immediately  after 
[Mark, '  in']  ....  those  days,**  while  the  subsequent 
*' coming"  is  made  simultaneous  by  the  word  **then'* 
used  by  all  the  evangelists ;  and  all  these  events  are 
specially  noted  as  signals  of  a  **  deliverance"  (Luke, 
verse  28),  evidently  the  same  with  that  of  the  Cbri»- 
tlans  from  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  power  to  oppre^  be- 
fore alluded  to;  the  whole  being  limited  by  all  the 
evangelists  in  distinct  terms  to  the  present  generattoa. 
In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phrases  of  this 
representation  (as  especially  those  of  verses  SO,  31), 
the  indudion  (so  to  speak)  of  a  s^'le  of  language  oauai- 
ly  appropriated  to  the  second  catastrophe  (as  intimated 
at  the  close  of  paragraph  1  above),  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  first  clement  of  this  *' tribulation"  (that  affect- 
ing  the  celestial  luminaries,  a  statement  common  to  all 
the  evangelists  here)  is  cited  from  Isa.  xiii,  10,  a  pas- 
sage spoken  with  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babylon; 
comp.  Joel  iii,  15,  and  many  similar  passages,  in  which 
the  prophets  represent  great  national  disasters  by  celt  s. 
tial  phenomena  of  an  astounding  character.  All  the 
following  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  the  evangelists, 
are  cited  by  our  Saviour  ^  ith  considerable  latitude  and 
irregularity  of  order,  as  his  object  was  merely  to  afford 
brief  specimens  of  this  style ;  but  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  original  pictures  is  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken. See  Isa.xxxiv,  4;  xiii,  13;  Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  and 
especially  Joel  ii,  30,  a  prediction  expre^s]y  quoted  by 
the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii,  19)  as  referring  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

In  illustration  of  the  angeU  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  these  incidents  (Matt,  xxiv,  31 ;  Mark  xiii,  27),  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jew  naturally  asso- 
ciated a  retinue  of  angelic  servants  with  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  in  his  triumphant  career,  and  this  idea 
Christ  here  accommodates,  in  order  to  assimilate  this 
first  with  his  final  judicial  appearance,  and  tboa  im- 
press it  more  deeply  u|H>n  his  volatile  disciples*  mind 
(comp.  Dan.  vii,  10).  The  '*  angels*'  in  this  case  are  the 
providential  means  (including  particularly  the  Komaa 
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faiTaden),  by  which  the  Christians*  rescue  from  siege, 
sack,  and  especiAlI j  persecation,  was  effected ;  and  the 
*' trumpet  sound**  refers  to  the  warning  intimations 
which  the  belligerent  preparations  afforded  them,  thus 
living  them  at  once  an  assurance  and  a  signal  of  de- 
liverance. In  the  similar  language  of  Matt,  xiii,  41, 49, 
the  primaiy  reference  is  to  the  general  judgment.  But 
in  the  passage  before  us  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that 
the  *"  tmiDpet'*  is  to  "  gftther  together  bis  elect'*  only,  in 
distinction  from  the  **all  nations'*  of  M.itt.  ?cxv,  82. 

At  Matt,  xxiv,  44  (comp.  Lulte  xti.  41),  the  dis- 
course, which  previously  had  been  slightly  tinged  with 
allusions  to  the  second  judicial  coming  of  Chrutt  (verses 
39-31),  now  begins  to  verge  more  distinctly  to  that 
HoaI  stage,  as  the  reply  to  Peter  that  follows  indicates. 
Still,  there  b  no  mirk  that  the  transition  to  the  last 
judgment  is  effected  till  ch.  xxv,  81. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  first  topic  of  Christ's  dis- 
course (Matt  xxv,  1-13 ;  comp.  Lulte  xii,  35-38 :  the 
parable  in  Blatt.  xxv,  14-80  is  parallel  with  an  earlier 
une  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xix,  11  sq.),  the  near  anticipa- 
tion of  the  second  topic  produces  almost  a  doubie  sense 
in  this  (and  to  a  degree,  in  the  preceding)  parable, 
which  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  direct  design  as  the 
Bstural  moulding  of  the  language  while  on  a  kindred 
subject,  by  the  vivid  presence  to  the  mind  of  a  sublime 
oie  which  is  soon  to  be  introduced;  and.  Indeed,  scarce- 
ly any  phraseology  (especially  in  the  far-reaching 
B^le  of  allegory)  could  have  been  consistently  adopted 
which  would  not  have  been  almost  equally  applicable 
to  both  events.  Still,  a  comparison  of  verse  13  with 
ch.  xxiv,  86, 42  shows  that  the  same  occurrences  (Je- 
rusalem's siege  and  fall)  are  here  chiefy  referred  to. 

3.  The  imaginative  style  of  the  representation  of  the 
judgment  day  (5Iatt.  alone,  xxv,  31-86),  which  iA  es- 
pecially betrayed  in  the  comparison  with  the  shei^ierd, 
ihows  that  many  of  its  descriptive  particulars  are  de- 
signed only  for  poetic  ^^draperp"  needed  to  portray 
the  actualnesB  of  that  scene  of  the  invisible  world ;  the 
hody  of  reality  couched  under  it  consists  in  the  fact  of 
a  nniversal  discrimination  of  m<inkind  at  a  future  set 
time  by  Christ  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  according  to 
their  religious  character,  followed  by  the  assignment 
of  a  corresponding  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery 
Comp.  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  18. 
See  Cremer,  Eechatologuche  Bede  Chritti  (Stuttg. 
1^)) ;  Domer,  Ds  oraUone  Chridi  eechcUohgica  (Stuttg. 
1^);  Lippold,  Be  ChruHo  venturo  oracula  (Dresd. 
177G);  also  the  TAeoL  Skid,  u.  KrU,  1886,  ii,  269 ;  1846, 
IT,  965;  1861,  iii;  Jour.  8ae.  Lit,  Jan.  1857;  Stowe, 
in  Bii&uikeea  Sacra,  vii,  452.  There  are  special  ex- 
egtetical  treatises  on  Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv,  in  I^tin, 
by  Jachmann  (Lips.  174^),  Brandes  (Alioie,  1792), 
Bintsch  (Xeost.  ad  Oril.  1^7),  Kenon  (Abo,  1798), 
8ehmid  (Jen.  1777),  Masch  (^Nov.  Bibl,  Lubec,  ii,  69), 
Anon.  (Lips.  1809) ;  in  German,  by  Crome  (^Brem.  u. 
y^.rd.  Bibl.  ii,  349),  Amnion  (M  thiol.  Joum.  i,  865), 
i&tm  (in  Bengel's  Arckiv.  ii,  79),  Anon,  (in  Eichhom's 
BibSotk.  ui,  6C9 ;  B^itr^  c.  Be/drd.  xi,  118 ;  Tdllner*8 
A'arze  wrsi.  AufiUbse,  II, i,  221-50):  on  Christ's  coming 
(rapovffiVi,  see  Advent),  in  Latin,  by  Tychsen  (Gott. 
1Th5),  Scbott  (Jen.  1819) ;  in  German,  by  Bjumeister 
(in  Klailier's  Stud.  I,  ii,  219-41 ;  iii,  1-59;  II,  i,  1  104; 
ii,  M8),  Schulthess  (Neuette  theol.  Nachtr.  1829,  p.  18- 
48):  on  the  phrase  obli  b  vi6^,  in  Latin,  by  Osiander 
(Tub.  1754)  :  on  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke,  in  Ger- 
man, bv  Goze  (Smdsckr.  Hamb.  1788,  1784),  Molden- 
hsMr  (a.  1784,  bis).  See  Kahle.  Biblitche  £scbatolo- 
$ie  (Gotba,  1870). 

n.  Theolrgieal  EMckatology  is  a  subdivision  of  sys- 
tematic, and  more  particularly  of  doi;matic  theology. 
It  generally  constitutes  the  concluding  part  of  dog- 
matic theology,  as  it  treats  of  what  constitutes  both  fur 
the  individual  Christian  and  for  the  Christian  Church, 
a.«  a  whole,  the  completion  of  their  destiny.  As  escha- 
tolofcv  presupposes  a  lielief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
•Old,  some  wiitezs  on  dogmatic  theolog)'  (as  Hase)  treat 
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of  it  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  before 
they  treat  of  the  Church.  Others  connect  the  doctrine 
of  death  with  the  doctrine  of  sin.  On  some  points  of 
eschatology,  different  views  were  held  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Church.  Origen  understood  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  on  the  Apocatastosis  (q.  v.)  as 
meaning  a  final  reconciliation  and  salvation  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  this  view  has  found  some  adherents  at  all  times. 
See  Kestorationists.  In  modem  times,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  bll  punishment  after  the  present  life, 
and  asserting  the  immediate  salvation  of  all  men  [see 
Universalists];  while  others  teach  that  immortality 
will  be  the  lot  of  only  the  good,  and  that  the  wicked, 
after  their  death,  will  be  annihilated.  See  Aknihila- 
TioNisTS.  See  ah  3  the  articles  Death,  Intermedi- 
ate State,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  Resurrec- 
tion, Immortality.  The  Church  of  Rome  developed 
the  theory  of  a  future  state,  different  from  heaven  and 
hell,  for  which  see  the  article  Purgatory.  No  point 
connected  with  eschatolog}-  has  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Church  l>een  more  productive  of  excited  contro- 
versy than  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Millennium.  For  the  history  of  this  doctrinp, 
see  the  article  Millennium.  In  German  there  are  sc|)- 
arate  treatises  on  eschatolog}',  e.  g.  Richter,  die  Lehre 
von  den  lefzfen  Dir^en  (Bresl.  1833,  8vo) ;  Lau,  Paulus 
fjekre  v.  d.  kizt.  Dlnyen  (Brandenb.  1837, 8vo) ;  Yalenti, 
Etckatologle  (B^isel,  1840,  8vo) ;  Karsten,  Lehre  von  d. 
letzten  Dingen  (Rostock,  3d  ed.  1861) ;  Schultz,  Voraut- 
tttzungtn  der  christl,  Lehre  von  der  UmUrhUihkeU  (Gdt- 
tingen,  1861) ;  Wilmarshof,  Dot  Jenteks  (Leipz.  3  parts, 
186 1-1866) ;  Noldechen,  Grade  der  Seligkeit  (Berlin, 
1^<G3)  ;  Splittgerber,  Tod,  ForiUben  u.  Avferstekwng 
(Halle,  1863)  ;  Rink,  Vom  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode 
(Ludwigsburg,  2d  ed.  1865) ;  Oswald,  Eschatoloffie  (Pa- 
derbom,  1868).— Hagen bach,  EnofcL  §  89;  Herzog, 
RtalrEncyld.  iv,  155. 

Bacobar  y  Mendoza,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit and  noted  casuist,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1589, 
and  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1604.  He 
became  very  eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  is  said  to 
have  preached  daily  (sometimes  twice  a  day)  for  lifty 
years.  He  was  also  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  more 
than  forty  folio  volumes  of  ascetic  divinity,  sermons, 
casuistry',  etc.  His  Z.t5er  Theologia  Mora&s  (Lyon, 
1646,  7  vols.  8vo)  passed  through  many  (39  in  Spain) 
editions,  and  was  long  the  favorite  text-book  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  also  wrote  Umvena  Theoloffia  Moralis 
problemaia  (Lyon,  1652, 2  vols,  fol.): — Univerta  Theol. 
Moral,  rec^tiores  seiUentke,  etc.  (Lyon,  7  vols.  fol.). 
Escobar  became  the  butt  of  Pascal's  wit  in  the  Provin- 
cial Letters,  a  fact  which  will  carry  his  name  to  the 
latest  posterity.  His  *' liberality"  in  morals  was  so 
excessive  that  even  Rome  was  compelled  to  disavow 
some  of  his  doctrines.  His  complete  works  fill  42  vol- 
umes. He  died  July  4,  1669. — Hoefer,  N'ouv.  Biogr. 
Gewrale,  xvi,  375 ;  Alegambe,  BibHoth.  Scriptorum  Soc. 
Jeiu  (Lou vain,  1854), 

Escurial,  or  Escorial,  a  city  of  Spain,  twenty-four 
miles  N.W.  of  Madrid,  containing  a  celebrated  convent- 
palace  generally  called  Escurial.  The  convent,  built 
for  160  monks  of  the  order  of  Jerome,  was  erected  1G53- 
84,  by  Philip  II,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  inude  at  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin,  fought  on  the  anniversar}*  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  tho 
king's  palace  forms  the  handle.  The  buildings  are  740 
feet  long,  inclosing 20  courts,  in  which  are 68  fountains; 
there  are  17  cross  paths,  890  doors,  1000  columns,  5000 
windows,  9  towers  surmounted  by  cupolas,  a  magnifi- 
cent church  with  48  altars  in  side  chapels.  The  main 
altar  is  adorned  b}'  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  in  solid 
silver,  weighing  450  pounds.  Underneath  is  the  cost- 
ly burying  vault  of  the  king,  of  marble  and  jasper. 
The  library  of  the  convent  contains  nnme  4600  ^ISS., 
1905  Arabic,  and  is  the  principal  collection  of  Ori- 
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ental  hUtory  and  Itteratare.  Many  of  the  MS.  and 
other  treasures  were  lost  when  the  place  was  sacked 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Besides  these,  there  are  some 
82,143  vols,  of  ancient  authors,  principally  on  history. 
The  picture-gallery  contains  some  465  original  paint- 
ings. A  park  surrounds  the  king^s  palace,  or  Casa  del 
Principe. — Permif  Cyclopedia;  Herzog,  JUal-Eneyklop. 
iv,  167. 

Bsdraela.    See  Jezreel,. 

BsdraS'lom.    See  Esdbaelon. 

XSadraS'lon  [from  v.  r.  *E(r5patj\wv]  (or  rather 
Eidrilon,  'Eer^piyXt^v,  Judith,  iii,  9 ;  iv,  6 ;  but  ^''Eadri- 
lom,"  ' EtrSpriXijfjif  Judith  i,  8;  '^Esdraeloni,"  vii,  8, 
where  it  Is  called  *'  the  great  plain,'*  as  simply  in  Jo- 
sephus  everywhere,  to  irtSiov  ftiyo)j  the  name  of  a 
valley  or  large  bottom,  a  Graecized  form  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jtzreel,  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pla- 
teau, on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa.  '  *  The  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon"  extends  across  central  Palestine  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Carmel  and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee. 
The  western  section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Ac- 
cho  or  Acre  ('Akka).  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a 
triangle.  Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin 
(the  ancient  Enganiiiui)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long ;  the  north  side, 
formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long ; 
and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  *Akka.  This  vast  ex- 
panse has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  corn  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds  and 
gnUiS  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low  t  ray 
tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.    This 

is  that  vaUey  o/Megiddo  (i^^TQ  n9p2i,  so  called  from 
the  city  of  Megiddo  [q.  v.],  which  stood  on  its  south- 
ern border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  kintr 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death- wound 
(Judg.  V ;  2  Chron.  xxv).  Probably,  too,  it  was  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  apostle  John  when  he  figuratively 
described  the  final  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a  place  called  A  r-ma- 

t/eddon  (ApftaytSdittVf  fh>m  the  Heb.  I^^Q  ^?,  that  is, 

the  city  ofMt^pddo;  Rev.  xvi,  16).  The  river  Kishon 
— 'Hhat  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V,  21) — drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through 
the  pass  wcstv^Tird  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branch 
plains  stretch  out  eastward,  like  lingers  from  a  hand, 
divided  by  two  bleak  griiy  ridges  —  one  bearing  the 
familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  the  other  called  by 
Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives  Jcl)el  ed-Duhy. 
The  northern  branch  has  Tabor  on  the  one  side,  and 
Little  Hermon  on  the  other ;  into  it  the  troops  of  Ba- 
rak defiled  from  the  heights  of  Talwr  (Judg.  iv,  6) ; 
and  on  its  opposite  side  are  the  sites  of  Kain  and  Kn- 
dor.  The  touthem  branch  lies  between  Jenin  and  Gil- 
boa, terminating  in  a  point  among  the  hills  to  the  east- 
ward ;  it  was  across  it  that  Abazia h  fled  from  Jehu  (2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  central  branch  » tlie  richest  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile 
slopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and 
Shunem  on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the  '*  val- 
ley of  Jezreel'*  proper — the  battle-field  on  which  Gid- 
eon triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  vii,  1  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix  and  xxxi).  In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
fought  in  Palestine  in  every  age  have  been  waged 
upon  this  eventful  plain. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  1,  It*  tDonderful  richneu. — Its  unbroken 
expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely  with  the  gray, 
bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the  rugged  ranges  on  the 


north  and  south.  The  gigantic  thistles,  the  luxuriant 
grass,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  crops  on  the  few  cul- 
tivated spots,  show  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil.  It  was 
the  frontier  of  Zebulon — **  Rejoice,  Zebnlon,  in  thypo- 
ing  out*^  (Deut.  zxxiii,  18).  But  it  was  the  special' por- 
tion of  Issachar — "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  acd 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute*'  (Gen. 
xlix,  15).  2.  Its  detolaiion. — If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  its 
whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  its  soil 
is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of  the  wild,  wandering 
Bedouin,  who  scour  its  smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses 
in  search  of  plunder ;  and  when  hard  pressed  can 
speedily  remove  their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It 
has  always  been  insecure  since  histor}'  began.  The 
old  Canaanitish  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
theiriron  chariots  (Judg.  iv,  ?,  7);  the  uomad  Midian- 
ites  and  Amalekites — those  **  children  of  the  East,**  who 
were  "as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  ^'cam- 
els were  without  number*' — devoured  its  rich  pastorea 
(Jud^'.  vi,  1>6 ;  vii,  1) ;  the  Philiatines  long  held  it,  e»> 
tablishing  a  stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam.  xxix,!; 
xxxi,  10);  and  the  Syrians  frequenth'  swept  over  it 
with  their  armies  (1  Kings  xx,  26;  2  Kings  xiii,  17). 
In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  even'  hasty  incur- 
sion and  to  ever}'  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes 
of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consent- 
ed to  sink  into  a  half-nomudic  state — *'  Rejoice,  0  Issa- 
char, in  thy  tenia  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  crouch- 
ing down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  trib- 
ute'* (Gen.  xlix,  14, 15 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  Once  only 
did  this  tribe  shake  oflT  the  yoke — ^\«'ben  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah'*  (Judg.  v,  15).  Their  exposed  position 
and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them 
anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as 
one  under  whose  powerful  protection  they  would  enjoy 
that  pence  and  rest  which  they  loved ;  and  they  joined 
with  their  neighbors  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  presents  of  the  richest  productions  of  their 
rich  country  (1  Chron.  xii,  82,  40).     See  Issacuas. 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  dot- 
ted with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  interest. 
Here  we  group  them  together,  while  referring  the 
reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles.  On  the 
east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem,  ranged  round 
the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreh;"  then  Bethshean  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  "  valley  of  Jezreel" 
opens  towards  the  Jordan;  then  Giltoa,  with  the 
*'  well  of  Ilarod,"  and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  west- 
rrn  Itase.  On  the  south  are  Engannim,  Taanach,  and 
Megiddo.  At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overbangini; 
brow  of  Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  and 
close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  rnna  the  Ki- 
shon«  on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note,  are 
Nazareth  and  Ta1x>r.  The  modem  Svrians  have  for- 
gotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  forgotten  the 
ancient  history  of  Esdraelon,  and  it  is  now  known 
among  them  only  as  Merf  t6fi-'j4  m^r,  *'the  Plain  of 
the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic  sketch  of  Esdraelon 
is  given  in  Stanley's  Syr,  and  PaU$,  p.  S27  sq. ;  see 
also  Porter,  I/andhook  for  Syria  and  Paleatine,  p.  861 
sq. ;  Jowett,  Christian  JiesHxrches,  p.  146,  2?2 ;  Robin- 
son, Besetnchesy  new  edition,  ii,  315-80,  866;  iii,  113 
sq.;  Thomson,  Loud  and  Book^  ii,  216  sq.;  Walthcr, 
De  MeyaXutTTtSitfi  Palmttinas  (Lips.  1792).     See  Jez- 

KEBU 

Ea'draa  (  Eocpac;  Vulg.  Esdrtts\  the  Grncized 
form,  used  throughout  the  Apocrypha  (1  Ead.  viii^  1,  3, 
7,  8,  9, 19,  23, 25,  91,  92,  96 ;  ix,  1,  7, 16,  89, 40,  42,  46, 
46,  49;  2  Esd.  i,  1 ;  ii,  10,  88,  42;  vi,  10;  vii,  2,  26; 
viii,  2, 19 ;  xiv,  1,  38),  of  the  name  of  the  scribe  Ezba 
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(q.  T.).  In  seyenl  mannscripts  of  the  Latin  Y olgatei 
«s  veil  u  in  all  the  printed  editions  anterior  to  the 
decree  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  and  in  many  since  that 
period,  there  will  be  found  four  boolcs  following  each 
other,  entitled  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  books  of  Ezra. 
The  first  two  are  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
iKinish,  the  Sd  and  4th  form  the  subject  of  the  articles 
below.  Th33'  are  the  same  which  are  called  1st  and 
2d  Efldru  in  the  English  Authorized  Version.  For 
tbetr  ase  and  relation  to  the  canonical  books  see  Josip- 
pon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  1710),  p.  47  sq. ;  Tren- 
delenburg, in  Kchhom's  Biblioth.  i,  180  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
KlntfiLw  d,  Apocr.  p.  835  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Israel, 
p.  320  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gttck.  Itr.  iv,  131  sq. ;  Keil,  Einlek, 
m  (f.  ii.  r. (ed.  1869),  p.  677  sq. ;  Davidson,  Teai  of  0, 
T.  p.  937  sq.    See  Apocrypha. 

ESDRAS,  First  Book  op.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
spocTf  pbal  hooks  in  the  English  translations  of  the 
Bible  (viz.,  Coverdale,  Matthews,  Taverner,  the  Ge- 
nera Bible,  Cranmer's  Bible,  the  Bishops*  Bible,  the 
A.  v.),  which  follow  Lather  and  the  translators  of  the 
Zorich  rersion,  who  were  the  first  that  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books.  It  must,  how- 
CTCT,  be  obeerred  that  Luther  himself  never  translated 
the  apocrjphal  portions  of  Ezra,  because  he  re<nirded 
them  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  apocrypha 
(see  below,  sefb.  5). 

L  7%iU  and  Position.— Tbh  book  has  different  titles. 
In  Mine  editions  of  the  Sept  it  is  called  u  'Icpcv; ,  the 
Priest  (Cod.  Alex.),  which  is  equivalent  to  Ezra,  who, 
b?  wij  of  eminence,  was  styled  **  the  priest"  or  '*  the 
Kiibe,"  in  others  it  is  designated  'Effdpac,  Ezra,  while 
in  the  Vatican  and  many  modem  editions  of  the  Sept., 
as  well  as  in  the  old  Latin  and  the  Syriac,  it  is  called 
^^ihe  first  book  of  Ezra,*^  and  accordingly  is  placed  be- 
fore the  canonical  Ezra,  which  is  called  ^^the  second 
book  of  Ezra,*'  because  the  history  it  gives  is  in  part 
anterior  to  that  given  in  the  canonical  Ezra.  In  the 
Valg.,  again,  where  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  respective- 
ly styled  ike  first  and  second  book  of  Ezra,  this  apocry- 
phal book,  which  comes  immediately  after  them,  is 
tailed  *'  Ike  ihird  book  of  Ezra. "  Others,  again,  call  it 
"^tkt  teoond  book  of  Elzra'*  (Isidore,  Origg.  vi,  2),  be- 
eaase  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  it  follows,  were  to* 
gether  styled  ^^du  first  book  of  Ezra,"  according  to  a 
y^xj  ancient  practice  among  the  Jews,  who,  by  putting 
the  two  canonical  books  together,  obtained  the  same 
anmber  of  books  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet;  and  others  call  it  Pseudo-Ezra,  in 
coatndistinction  to  the  canonical  Ezra.  The  name 
jim  Esdras  given  to  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  taken  A'om  the 
Geneva  Bible,  the  older  English  translations  (viz. 
CoTerdale*s  Bible,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Bishope*  Bi- 
U«),  as  well  as  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1571),  following  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Bible, 
call  it  £&«  tidrd  E-idra,  according  to  the  Vol^.  Since 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1546),  this  book  has  been  removed 
from  its  old  position  to  the  end  of  the  volume  in  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  of  the  Vul^.  In  the 
li»t  of  revisers  or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bil>le,  sent 
l>7  Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  e«;h,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras  seem  to  l»e  all  com- 
prised under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Birlow,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the  books 
of  Jttdith,  Tobiaa,  and  Sapientia  (jCorresp.  of  Archhp, 
Pdrber,  Park.  Soc.  p.  835). 

II.  Dfgiffm  and  Contents. — The  object  of  this  book,  as 
htulta  original  portion  is  concerned  (iii,  1-v,  6),  is  to 
ezdte  tite  heathen  rulers  of  Judasa  to  liberality  and 
kindness  towards  the  Jews,  by  depicting  the  good  ex- 
ample of  Darins,  from  whom  Zerubliabel  obtained  per- 
miadon,  by  the  aid  of  wisdom,  to  return  with  his  breth- 
KB  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple. This  design  is  worked  out  in  the  following  at- 
tractive story.  Darius,  having  given  a  sumptuous 
feut  to  all  bis  subjects  in  the  second  year  of  his  rei^j^i) 


retired  to  rest  (iii,  1-3) ;  when  asleep,  his  three  body* 
guards,  Zerubbabel  being  one  of  them,  proposed  each 
to  write  a  maxim  stating  what  he  thought  was  the 
most  powerful  thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would 
reward  the  wisest  writer  (ver.  4-9).  Accordingly',  they 
all  wrote :  one  said  **  Wine  is  the  most  powerful  ;'*  the 
other,  **  A  king  is  the  most  powerful;"  while  Zerub- 
babel wrote,  **  Women  are  very  powerful,  but  truth 
conquers  all.**  The  slips  containing  these  maxims 
were  put  under  the  king^s  pillow,  and  were  given  to  him 
when  he  awoke  (ver.  10-12).  When  he  had  read  them 
he  immediately  sent  for  all  his  magnates,  and,  having 
read  these  maxims  before  them  (ver.  18-15),  called  upon 
the  three  youths  to  explain  their  sayings  (ver.  16, 17). 
The  first  spoke  elaborately  about  the  great  power  which 
wine  manifests  in  different  ways  (ver.  18-24) ;  the  sec- 
ond descanted  upon  the  unlimited  power  of  royalty, 
illustrating  it  by  various  examples  (iv,  1-12) ;  while 
Zerubbabel  discoursed  upon  the  mighty  influence  of 
women,  frequently  contravening  the  power  of  wine 
and  monarchs,  and  then  burst  forth  in  praise  of  truth 
so  eloquently,  that  all  present  exclaimed,  '*  Great  is 
truth,  and  mightiest  above  all  things'*  (ver.  18-41). 
Darius  then  offered  to  Zerubbabel  anything  he  should 
ask  (ver.  42),  whereupon  he  reminded  the  king  of  liis 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  return  the  sacred  vessels 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (ver.  43-47).  The  king 
stood  up,  kissed  Zerubbabel,  wrote  to  all  officials  to 
convey  him  and  all  his  brethren  to  Palestine,  and  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  materials  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (ver.  48-63). 

This  is  preceded  and  followed  by  descriptions  of 
events  which  present  the  whole  as  one  continuous  nar- 
rative, relating  in  historical  order  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple-service  first  under  Josiah,then  under  Zerubba- 
bel, and  finally  under  Ezra,  and  which  are  compiled 
from  the  records  contained  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  as  follows : 

L  Chnp.  i  corroflponds  to  2  Chron.  xxxv  and  xxxvt,  giving  an 
nccouni  of  Jo.«iah*i*  magnificent  celebration  of  the  Pa«80ver- 
feast  in  the  eighteenth  month  of  his  reign,  and  continuing 
the  hifltory  till  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

2.  Chap.  11, 1-15,  correspondt}  to  Kara  i,  1-11,  recording  the  re- 
turn of  the  JewB  from  liabylon  under  the  guidance  of  Sano- 
baaaar  In  the  reign  of  Oynin. 

3.  Chap,  ii,  lG-30,  oorreiipondi  to  Ezni  iv,  7-24,  giving  an  Ac- 
count of  ArtaxerxoH*  prohibition  to  build  the  Temple  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius. 

4.  Chap,  ill,  1-v,  6,  contains  the  original  plpce. 

6.  Chap.  V,  7-78,  corresponds  to  Kara  IL,  1-lv,  5,  giving  a  list 
of  the  persons  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  describing 
the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the 
obstacles  whereby  it  was  interrupted  ^''for  the  space  of  two 
years*'  until  the  reign  of  Darius. 

0.  Chap,  vi,  1-vli,  IR.  corresponds  to  Ezii  v,  1  -vi,  22,  giving  an 
ncoount  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel  under 
Darins,  of  Its  completion  in  the  sixth  year  of  this  monareirs 
reign,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  Temple  service. 

7.  Chap,  vlii,  1-ix,  34i,  corresponds  to  Ezra  vil,  l-x,  44,  dewrib- 
ing  the  return  of  Ezra  with  his  colony,  and  the  putting 
away  of  the  ftrange  wives. 

8.  Chap,  ix,  37-56.  corresponds  to  Neh.  vil,  23-viii,  12,  giving 
an  account  of  Ezra  s  public  reading  of  the  law. 

The  original  piece  around  which  all  this  clusters 
has  evidently  been  the  cause  of  this  transposition  and 
remodelling  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  canoni- 
cal books.  Hiiving  assumed  that  Zerubbabel  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  portion  of  his  brethren  in  the  see- 
ond  year  of  Darius,  the  compiler  naturally  placed  Ezra 
ii,  1-iv,  5,  which  ^ives  the  list  of  those  that  returned, 
ajfter  the  original  piece,  for  it  belongs  to  Zerubbabers 
time,  according  to  ii,  2,  and  the  original  piece  he  placed 
after  Ezra  iv,  7-24,  because  Ezra  (Ezra  iv,  24)  led  him 
to  suppose  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  before  Darius. 
Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible. 
One  was  to  introduce  and  give  scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  hintorical  base,  and  may  have  existed  as  a  separate 
work ;  the  other  was  to  explain  the  great  obscurities 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  to  present  the  narrative,  as 
the  author  understood  it,  in  historical  order,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  signally  failed.     For,  not  to  advert  to 
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innamerable  other  contradictions,  the  introducing  of 
the  opposition  of  the  heathen,  as  offered  tu  Zerubbabel 
ofUr  he  had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  bv 
Darius,  and  the  describing  of  that  opposition  us  lasting 
**  until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v,  73),  and  as  put  down 
by  an  appeal  to  tlie  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  such  a  palpable 
inconsistency  as  is  alone  sufficient  quite  to  discredit 
the  authority  of  the  book.  It  even  induces  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  a  farrago  made  up  of  scraps  by  several 
different  hands.  At  all  events,  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  different  portions  with  each  other,  or  with  Scrip- 
ture, is  lost  labor. 

III.  Unity  and  Original  Lcmffuape, — The  above  an- 
alysis of  its  contents  shows  that  the  boolc  gives  us  a 
consecutive  history  de  Umpli  reHitutione^  as  the  old 
Latin  tersely  expresses  it.  It  is,  however,  not  com- 
plete in  its  present  state,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  abrupt 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  with  Neh.  viii,  12.  We 
may  therefore  legitimate!}*  presume  that  the  compiler 
intended  to  add  Neh.  viii,  13-18,  and  perhaps  also  ch. 
ix.  Josephus,  who  fuUows  the  history  given  in  this 
book,  continues  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Ezra  {Ant.  xi, 

5,  5),  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  this  narrative.  More  venturous  are  the 
opinions  of  Zunz,  that  Neh.  i-vti  originally  belonged 
to  this  book  {Die  GoUeadienstl,  Vortragty  p.  29),  and  of 
Eichhorn,  that  2  Chron.  xxxiv  followed  the  abrupt 
breaking  off  {Einleitung  in  d.  Apokr,  p.  345  sq.). 

As  to  its  original  language,  this  compilation  is  un- 
*  doubtedly  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
from  other  parts  of  the  present  Sept.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rendering  of  UTH  *^92ib  bv  tuvpoo^tv 
rot)  \aoVf  reading  "^SB?  (compare  i,  11  with  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  12),  andof  n'^^i:nia  "^^3  ibi  by  Kdi  trvv€TkXt- 

aav  vavra  rd.  tvCo^a  aifrrjc^  reading  '3  ''^51'  (*^®"^P' 
i,  53  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19 ;  see  also  ii,  7-9  with 
Ezra  i,  4,  6;  ii,  17  with  Ezra  iv,  9;  ii,  16  with  Ezra 
iv,  7;  ii,  24  with  Ezra  iv,  16;  ix,  10  with  Ezra  x,  4), 
since  these  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  bo(>k  was  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  translator,  however,  did  not  aim 
BO  much  to  be  literal  as  to  produce  a  version  compati- 
ble with  the  Greek  idiom.  Hence  he  sometimes  ab- 
breviated the  Hebrew  (comp.  t,  10  with  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
10-12 ;  ii,  15, 16  with  Ezra  iv,  7-11 ;  v,  7  with  Ezra  v, 

6,  7 ;  vi,  4  with  Ezra  v,  3,  4 ;  viii,  6  with  Ezra  vii,  6 : 
viii,  14  with  Ezra  vii,  17 ;  viii,  20  with  Ezra  vii,  22), 
and  sometimes  tried  to  make  it  more  intelligible  by 
adding  some  words  (comp.  i,  56  with  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
20 ;  ii,  5  with  Ezra  i,  3 ;  ii,  9  with  Ezra  i,  4 ;  ii,  16  with 
Ezra  iv,  6;  ii,  18  with  Ezra  iv,  12;  v,  '10  with  Ezra  ii, 
63 ;  V,  47  with  Ezra  iii,  1 ;  v,  52  with  Ezra  iii,  6 ;  v,  66 
with  Ezra  iv,  1 ;  vi,  41  with  Ezra  ii,  64 :  vi,  8  with 
Ezra  iv,  14;  vi,  9  with  Ezra  v,  8;  vii,  9  with  Ezra  vi, 
18).  liie  original  portion,  too,  is  a  Palestinian  pro- 
duction, embellished  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste. 
The  Hebrew  forms  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Jonephus  (Ant, 
xi,  3, 1)  and  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (i,  c.  6,  p.  47  sq.,  ed. 
Breithaupt). 

IV.  Author  and  Date,  —  As  regards  the  time  and 
place  when  the  compilation  was  made,  the  original 
portion  is  that  which  alone  affords  much  clew.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the 
book  in  that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii,  1,  2 
pq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (ib.  20,  21,  39,  41, 
etc.,  and  45  compared  with  Psa.  cxxxvii,  7).  But 
that  he  did  not  live  under  tiie  Persian  kings,  and  was 
not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated,  appears 
from  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he  uses  pro- 
miscuously the  phrase  Medea  and  Persians^  or  Persians 
and  Medes^  according  as  he  happened  to  he  imitating 
the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the  liook  of  Esther.  The 
allusion  in  iv,  23  to  "sailing upon  tlie  sea  and  upon  the 
livers,"  for  the  purpose  of  "robbing  and  stealing,'* 


seems  to  indicate  a  residence  in  Egypt,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  ac- 
quired. The  phraseology  of  v,  73  savors  also  strongly 
of  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first 
as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  this 
Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v  would  not  prove  anything 
as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original  legend  was 
written.  'Ihe  expressions  in  iv,  40,  "She  is  the 
st;ength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty'  of  all  ages,"  is 
very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some  copies  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  us,  "Thine  is  the  king< 
dom,  and  the  powor  and  the  glor^'  fore%-er."  But 
Lightfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  ser%-icp, 
instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon.  Blessed 
be  the  Name  of  the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  fo  ever 
and  ever  ( [Vorksj  vi,  427).  Thus  the  resemblance  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  com- 
mon source. 

Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
Palestine  (cc:mp.  v,  47),  and  certainly  was  a  master 
of  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  his  superior  style,  iihich 
resembles  that  of  Symmachus,  and  from  his  success- 
fully turning  the  Hebraisms  into  good  Greek  (ccmp. 
viii,  5  with  Ezra  viii,  17;  ix,  18  with  Ezra  x,  14). 
The  compiler  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  liefore 
Christ,  since  Joeephus  follows  his  narrative  of  the 
times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  {Ant.  xi,  5 ;  xi,  45).  The 
book  must  therefore  have  existed  for  some  time,  and 
have  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  to  make 
the  Jewish  historian  prefer  its  description  of  those  days 
to  that  of  the  canonical  books. 

V.  Canon'city  and  Importance. — This  book  waa  nev- 
er included  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  by 
the  early  fathers,  e.  g.  Melito,  Origen,  Eusebins,  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  many  oth- 
ers ;  and  St.  Jerome  emphatically  warns  us  "  not  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  dreams  of  the  8d  and  4th  apocry- 
phal books  of  Ezra"  {Prfif.  in  Esdr.  et  AVr  hi «,).    The 
councils  of  Florence  (1438)  and  Trent  (1M6)  decided 
against  its  cancnicity.     The  reason  of  this  last  exclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  the  Tridentine  fathers  were  not 
aware  that  it  existed  in  Greek;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
Complutensian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Regia. 
Vatablus  (1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apooiyphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed  Latin  Bible;'. 
Baduel  ako,  a  French  Protestant  divine  {Bibl.  Crit,) 
(about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who  had 
ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.     For  this  reason  it  seems  it 
was  excluded  from  the  Canon,  though  it  has  certainly 
quite  as  good  a  title  to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith, 
etc.     It  has  indeed  been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Compar. 
View,  ap.  Soames,  Hist,  of  Bef.  ii,  608)  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  in  excluduig  the  two  books  of  Esdras, 
followed  Augnstine*s  Canon ;  but  this  is  not  so.     Au- 
gustine (de  Dodr.  Christ,  lib.  ii,  13)  distinctly  mentions 
among  the  libri  canonici  Esdras  duo;  and  that  one  of 
these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion from  it  given  in  his  De  Citit.  DeL     Hence  it  is 
also  sure  that  it  was  included  among  those  pronounced 
08  canonical  jy  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
397  or  419,  wher^  the  same  title  is  given,  Etdrve  libii 
duo:  here  it  is  to  he  noticed  by  the  way  that  Augus- 
tine and  the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canoni- 
cal in  a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in  any 
sense  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
Sept.  in  use  at  that  time.     Luther  would  not  even 
translate  it,  "  liecause  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is 
not  better  said  by  Esop  in  his  Fables,  or  even  in  much 
more  trivial  books"  ( I'orr^de  avf  ijUn  Baruek') ;   the 
version  given  in  the  later  editions  of  Luther *6  Bible 
is  the  work  of  Daniel  Cramer,  and  the  Protestant 
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Clrnrch  generally  has  treated  it  with  great  contempt, 
heuixae  it  contradicts  the  canonicul  boulcs  of  Ezra  and 
Neiiemiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Josepbus,  as  we  have 
seen,  regards  It  as  a  great  authority,  und  it  was  treat- 
ed with  great  reverence  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers. St  Augustine  mentions  it  among  the  canonical 
books  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii,  18),  and  quotes  the  fa- 
mous passage,  **  Truth  is  the  strongest*'  (ch.  iii,  12),  as 
Ezra's  prophecy  respecting  Christ  (Z>0  CimUtt.  I}ei, 
xviii,  16) ;  the  same  sentence  is  quoted  as  Scripture 
liy  Cyprian  {Epist.  Ixxiv ;  comp.  also  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinos,  Strom,  i ;  Athanasius,  Orat.  iii,  cont,  Aria- 
Ms;  Justin  Martyr,  Difil.  cum  TVj/pA.).  Modem  criti- 
eiam  has  justly  taken  the  middle  course  between  treat- 
ing it  with  contempt  and  regarding  it  as  canonical, 
SDd  has  recognised  in  it  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
settling  of  the  text,  and  to  the  adjusting  of  the  facts 
record^  in  Chronicles,  Kara,  and  Nehemiah,  since 
this  book  has  evidently  been  made  from  a  different 
recension  of  the  Hel>rew,  and  has  some  readings  and 
divisions  preferable  to  those  contained  in  the  canonical 
books  (comp.  V,  9  with  Ezra  ii,  12 ;  ix,  12  with  Ezra 
X,  6;  ix,  16  with  Ezra  x,  16).  Both  Bertheau  in  his 
commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  {Exeget.  Handb. 
pt  zviii),  and  Fritzsche  in  his  commentary  on  the 
apocryphal  Ezrd  {Exegft,  Ilandb.  z.  d.  Apoir.  pt.  i), 
hare  »huwii  the  important  services  which  the  ca- 
nonical and  uncanonical  records  may  render  to  each 
01  her. 

VI.  There  are  no  separate  commentaries  on  the  first 
book  of  Esdras,  and  the  literature  pertaining  to  it  is 
given  under  foregoing  hesids. 

E.SDRAS,  Secoxd  Book  op,  i.  e.  the  second  in  the 
order  of  the  apom^hal  books  as  given  in  the  Engli!<h 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  follow  the  Zurich  Bible. 

I.  T4tle  and  Position. — The  original  designation  of 
this  Iwok,  by  which  it  is  appropriately  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  ' AtroKaXinf^ig  'Eff^oo,  or  vpoiftririia 
ETfoa,  (Af  Revd€stif>n  or  Prophecy  nf  Ezra  (comp.  Ni- 
cepborus,  apud  Fabric.  Cod,  Pseud,  'v.  T.  ii,  176 ;  Cod. 
Apoer.  X.  T.  i,  951  sq. ;  Montfaucon,  Bi')iiofh.  Coislin. 
p.m).  The  designation  "1  Ezra,"  which  it  has  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  placed  before  the  canonical  Ezra  Inscause  it  be- 
gins a  little  earlier  (i.  e.  B.C.  558)  than  the  Hebrew 
Ezra.  It  is  called  **2  Ezra"  in  the  Utin  version  t*- 
fuxse  it  follows  the  canonical  bookn  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, which  were  together  styled  thejirst  Ezra,  and  it 
is»till  more  generally  denominated  **4  Ezra,"  a  name 
given  to  it  by  St.  Jerome  (comp.  Prvf.  in  Esdr.  et  Ne- 
dem.\  l>ecanse  it  b  in  most  of  the  Latin  MSS.  the 
fourth  of  the  books  which  go  by  the  name  of  Ezra,  and 
which  are  placed  in  the  following  order:  1  Ezra,  i.  e. 
the  canonical  Ezra ;  2  Ezra,  i.  e.  Nehemiah ;  3  Ezra, 
i.  e.  1  apocnryphal  Ezra ;  and  4  Ezra,  i.  c.  this  lx)ok. 
The  name  **  4  Ezra"  is  retained  by  Luther,  the  Zurich 
Bible,  Coverdale,  Mattbew^s  Bibb,  Cr.inmer's  Bible, 
the  Bishops*  Bible,  and  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1571).  The  name  **  2  Esdras,"  given  to  it 
in  the  A.V.,  is  taken  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  is 
the  title  given  to  it  by  the  author  himself  (2  Esdr.  i, 
1).  This  book,  like  the  former  one,  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Vul^jata  in  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  edi- 
tions, because  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  Canon  by 
the  Council  o(  Trent. 

II.  i)  sign  and  Plan. — The  object  of  this  book  was  to 
comfort  the  chosen  people  of  God  who  were  suffering 
under  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  heathen,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  the  I^rd  has  appointed  a  time  of  deliver- 
ance when  the  oppressors  shall  be  judged,  and  the  ten 
tribes  of  IflrMl,  in  union  with  their  brethren,  shall  re- 
tnm  to  the  Holy  Lnr.d  to  enjoy  a  glorious  kingdom 
vhich  shall  be  established  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
This  is  gradoally  developed  in  «bi  introduction,  and 
Ki»i  aageUe  rtvekttions,  or  visions,  in  which  Ezra  is 
iattracted  in  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  as  fol- 
lows: 


1.  Introduction  (iii,  1-86,  A.  V. ;  or  i,  1-36,  Ethiopic 
Vers.). — When  on  his  couch  in  Babylon,  in  the  80th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  558), 
mourning  over  the  deplorable  fate  of  his  brethren  (ver. 
1-3),  and  recounting  the  dealings  of  God  with  mankind 
generally  (ver.  4-1*2),  and  with  his  chosen  people  in 
particular,  in  consequence  of  their  sinful  nature  inher- 
ited from  Adam  (ver.  13-22),  for  which  the  Temple 
was  destroyed  und  the  city  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Gentiles  (ver.  23-27),  Ezra  asked  God  why  the  hea- 
then sinners  of  Babylon  are  spared,  whilht  the  people 
of  his  covenant  are  so  unsparingly  punished  (ver.  28- 
36)? 

2.  First  Revelation  (iv.  1-v,  16,  A.  V. ;  ii,  1-iii,  23, 
Eth.). — In  answer  to  this,  the  angel  Uriel  is  sent,  who, 
after  censuring  the  presumptuousness  of  a  short-sight- 
ed man  in  trying  to  fathom  the  unsearchable  dealings 
of  the  Most  High,  when  he  cannot  understand  the 
things  below  (ver.  1-21),  and  after  Ezra's  earnest  re- 
iteration of  the  question  (ver.  22-25),  says  that  sin  has 
not  yet  reached  its  climax  (ver.  26  81),  enumerates 
the  signs  whercl*}''  the  fulness  of  that  time  willbc  dis- 
tinguished, and  jiroml^cs  to  reveal  to  him  still  greater 
things  if  he  will  continue  to  pray  and  fast  seven  daj's 
(ver.  32 -V,  15). 

3.  Second  Revelation  (v,  16-vi,  84,  A.  V. ;  iii,  24-iv, 
37,  Eth.).— Having  fasted  seven  days  according  to  the 
command  of  the  angel,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
prince  of  the  Jews  (ver.  16-21),  Ezra  a^ain  appeals  to 
God,  a>king  why  he  does  not  punish  his  sinful  people 
himself  rather  than  give  them  over  to  the  heathen 
(ver.  22-80)?  Uriel,  who  appears  a  second  time,  after 
referring  again  to  tlie  inscrutable  judgments  of  Ood 
(ver.  31-56),  reveals  to  Ezra,  according  to  promise, 
more  distinctly  what  shall  lie  the  signs  of  the  latter 
days,  saying  that  with  E.sau  [the  Idumaeans]  the  pres- 
ent world  will  terminate,  and  the  world  to  come  will 
begin  with  Jacob  (vi,  1-10),  whereupon  the  day  of 
judgment  will  follow,  and  be  announced  by  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  (ver.  11  -25) ;  Enoch  and  Elias,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Messiah,  shall  appear  (ver.  26),  and  sin 
and  corruption  will  be  destmyed  (ver.  27,  28);  tells 
him  to  be  comforted,  patient,  and  resigned,  and  that  he 
shall  hear  something  more  if  he  will  fast  again  seven 
days  (ver.  29  34). 

4.  Third  Reveiation  (vi,  35-ix,  25,  A.  V. ;  iv,  38-ix, 
27,  Eth.). — ^The  fasting  being  over,  Ezra  again  ap- 
peals to  God,  to  know  how  it  is  that  his  chosen  peopi 
for  whom  this  wonderful  world  was  created,  are  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  (ver.  35-59)  ?  Whereupon 
Uriel  appears  a  third  time,  tells  him  that  it  is  because 
of  their  sin  (vii,  1-25),  descril)es  the  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  things 
which  will -come  to  pass,  concluding  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  Ezra  to  fast  and  pray  again  (ver.  26 -ix,  25). 

5.  First  Vision  (ix,  26 -x,  69,  A.  V. ;  ix,  28  x,  74, 
Eth.). — After  appealing  again  to  God  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren  (ver.  26-87),  Ezra  suddenly  saw  a  woman  in 
the  deepest  mourning  for  her  only  son,  who  bad  been 
t»orn  to  her  after  being  married  thirty  3'ears,  and  who 
died  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials  (ver.  88-x,  1),  and  she 
would  not  be  comforted  (ver.  2-4).  He  rebuked  her  for 
being  so  disconsolate  about  the  loss  of  one  son,  when 
Sion  was  bereaved  of  all  her  children  (ver.  2-14),  and 
recommended  her  to  submit  to  the  dealings  of  God 
(ver.  16-24);  her  face  speedily  shone  very  brightly, 
and  she  di.enppcared  (ver.  25-27);  whereupon  Uriel 
appeared  to  Ezra,  and  told  him  that  the  woman  is 
Sion,  the  thirty  years  of  her  barrenness  are  **  the  thir- 
ty years  wherein  no  sacrifice  was  offered  in  her,"  her 
first-born  is  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon,  his  death 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  is  the  dt'struction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  extraordinary  brightness  of  the  moth- 
er's face  is  the  future  glory  of  Sion  (ver.  28-59). 

6.  Second  Vision  (xi,  1-xii,  51,  A.V. ;  xi,  1-xii,  58, 
Eth.). — Ezra  in  a  dream  had  a  revektion  of  the  latter 
days  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming  up  from  the 
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sea  with  three  heads  and  twelve  wings,  which  after- 
wards produced  eight  smaller  wings  spread  over  all 
things,  and  reigning  over  all  the  world  (ver.  1-7). 
These  wing?,  beginning  from  the  right  side,  according 
to  a  voice  which  proceeded  from  the  body  of  the  eagle, 
reigned  successively  over  all  the  earth,  and  perished, 
so  that  there  remained  six  small  wings  (ver.  8-23), 
which,  however,  in  attempting  to  rule,  also  perished, 
and  the  three  heads  only  were  left  on  the  eagle's  body 
(ver.  24-31).  These  now  reigned,  one  after  the  other, 
and  perished,  so  that  a  single  head  remained  (ver.  32- 
35).  A  lion  (the  Messiah)  declared  to  the  eagle  that  all 
his  wings  and  heads  were  destroyed  because  he  ruled 
the  earth  wickedly  (ver.  86-46) ;  then  the  body  and 
whatever  was  left  of  the  eagle  were  bumt  in  fire  (xii, 
t,  2).  Ezra  awoke,  and  having  prayed  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  vision  (ver.  3-9),  was  told  by  the  angel 
that  the  eagle  was  the  fourth  monarchy  which  Daniel 
saw,  and  was  admonished  again  to  fast  and  pray  (ver. 
10-51). 

7.  Third  Vision  (xiU,  1-58,  A.  V. ;  xiii,  1-64,  Eth.). 
— £zn\  then  had  another  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
mighty  spirit  (vvivfia)  arise  from  the  sea  resembling 
a  man,  who  destroyed  all  his  enemies  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathered  around  him  large  multi- 
tudes (ver.  1-18).  On  awaking,  Ezra  was  told  by  the 
angel  that  it  was  the  Messiah,  who  shall  gather  to- 
gether the  ten  tribes,  lead  them  to  their  holy  land,  and 
give  them  Sion  "  prepared  and  builded  for  them"  (ver. 

I4r^). 

8.  Conclusion  (xiv,  1-48,  A.  V. ;  xiv,  1-62,  Eth.).— 
Three  days  later,  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Moses  in 
Che  bush  tells  Ezra  that  the  latter  davs  are  at  hand 
(ver.  1-12),  bids  him  set  his  house  in  order,  reprove 
those  that  are  living  (ver.  13-18),  and  write  down,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  3'et  born,  ninety-four 
books,  i.  e.  the  twenty-four  inspired  books  of  the  0.  T. 
which  have  been  burnt,  and  seventy  books  of  divine 
inysteries,  which  he  duly  did  with  the  help  of  scribes 
(ver.  10-44),  the  recovered  Scriptures  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all,  and  the  Cabbalistic  books  only  to  the 
sages  (ver.  45-48). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  ^'three-headed  ea- 
gle," which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  are 
"twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  also  pennarum), 
** eight  counter- feathers*' (contrarisB  penn8p),and  ''three 
heads;"  but,  though  the  writer  expressly  interprets 
these  of  kings  (xii,  14, 20)  and  "kingdoms"  (xii,  23), 
he  is,  perhaps  intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  allusions 
that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  difficulties 
of  the  vision  itself.  One  point  only  may  be  consider- 
ed certain — the  eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  tlie  identification  of  the  ea^ 
gle  with  the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (comp.  Barnabas, 
Epist,  p.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld ;  contparc  Yolk- 
mar,  Dias  vierte  Buck  Esrct,  p.  36  sq.).  The  power  of 
the  Ptolemies  could  scarcely  have  been  described  in 
language  which  may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi, 
2, 6, 40) ;  and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hil- 
genfeld to  represent  ''the  twelve  wings,"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the  vision. 
But  when  it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history'  of  Rome,  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  The  second 
wing  (i.  e.  king)  rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi, 
17).  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  Octavianus  and  the 
line  of  the  Caesars ;  but  thus  the  line  of  "  twelve"  leads 
to  no  plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close 
with  Trajan  (Lttcke,  1st  ed.),  the  "three  heads"  receive 
no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "  three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "  the  twelve" 
must  be  composed  uf  the  nine  Ceesars  (Jul.  Caesar — Vi- 
tellius)  and  the  three  pretenders,  PisOjVindex,  and 
Nymphidius  (Gfrorer),  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse. 
Yolkmar  proposes  a  new  interpretation,  by  which  two 


wings  are  to  represent  one  king,  and  argues  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  frum 
strange  eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve 
wings  thus  represent  the  six  Csasars  (Csesar — Nero); 
the  eight  *' counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors 
Galba,  OthOfVitellus,  and  Nerva ;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  offers  many  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same  tioae  it 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpretation  given 
by  Ezra  (xii,  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duodecim  reges ;  v. 
18,  veto  reges),  and  Yolkmar^s  hypothesis  that  the 
twelve  and  eiffht  were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in 
some  way  so  as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Yan  der  Ylis  and  Lttcke,  in  his 
later  edition,  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  general- 
ly symbolic  of  the  Reman  power;  and  while  they  iden- 
tiiy  the  three  heads  with  the  triumvirs,  they  seek  no 
explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as 
yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
till  some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  daring  the  critical  period  B.C. 
100-A.D.  100. 

In  tone  and  character,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  (q.  v.).  Trium- 
phant anticipations  are  overshadowed  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  dentin}*  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  vic- 
tory is  lost  in  that  of  revenge.  Future  blessedness  ia 
reserved  only  for  "  a  very  few"  (vii,  70 ;  viii,  1, 3, 62- 
55;  vii,  1-13).  The  great  question  is  "not  how  the 
ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  shall 
be  saved,  for  w  hom  the  world  is  created"  (ix,  18).  The 
"woes  of  Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrilde  mi- 
nuteness which  approaches  tlie  despairing  traditions 
of  the  Talmud  (v;  xiv,  10  sq. ;  ix,  8  eq.);  and  aft<!r 
a  reign  of  4C0  years  (vii,  28-35 ;  the  clause  is  wanting 
in  Eth.,  V,  29),  "  Christ,"  it  is  said,  "  my  Son,  shall  die 
(Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath ;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days, 
like  as  in  the  Hrst  beginning,  and  no  man  shall  re- 
main" (vii,  29).  Ihen  shall  follow  the  resurrectioa 
and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  be- 
ginning of  immortality"  (vii,  4.S).  In  other  points  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  offers  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  Paul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apoca« 
lypee  (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  xiii,  4&  sq. ;  v,  4).  The  relation 
of  "the  fir»t  Adam"  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  (iii,  20  sq. ;  vii,  48;  ix,  36);  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv,  26) ;  the  eternal  coun- 
sels of  God  (vi,  sq.) ;  his  providence  (vii,  11)  and  long- 
suffering  (vii,  6^);  his  sanctification  of  his  people 
"  from  the  beginning"  (ix,  8),  and  their  peculiar  and 
lasting  privileges  (vi,  59),  are  plainly  stated ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  good  works  (viii,  33),  in 
conjunction  with  faith  (ix,  7),  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

III.  Unittf  and  Original lMntfU€ige. — ^For  a  long  time 
this  book  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old  L&tin 
version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of  the  YuU 
gate.  This  version  was  used  by  Ambrose,  and,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  Vetus  Latina^  is  probably  older 
than  the  time  of  TertuUian.  It  is  published  in  Wal- 
ton's  Polyglot^  vol.  iv.  An  Arabic  text  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
in  two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
from  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chrtsiianifg  (Lon- 
don, 1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  readings  of 
the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin  in  1723 
(jCod.  Pseudep.  F.  7*.  ii,  174  sq.).  An  Ethiopic  text 
was  published  by  [erchbishnp]  Laurence,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  translations  {Primi  Esra  libriy  vertio 
Aithiopica  .  .  .  lAitineAngi&cequeredditayQ'XGSi,19iX3i)\ 
likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had  remained 
wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by  Ludolf  in  bis 
dictionary.  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrdrer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin  and 
Arabic  (iVop/.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66  sq.) ;  but  the 
original  Arabic  text  has  not  ye^  been  published. 
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The  three  versions  were  all  mado  directly  from  a 
Greek  texL    This  is  evidently  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  LstiQ  (LUclce,  VemuA  einer  voil$t.  EinUitung^  i, 
119)  and  the  Ethiopic  (Van  der  Ylis,  Disputatio  critica 
de  Ezra  lib.  apocr,  p.  75  sq.)*  snd  apparently  so  with 
regsnl  to  the  Arabic.     A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text 
occurs  in  the  Epbtle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii  =  2  Ezra  v, 
5),  but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  apostolic 
Uihtn  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem,  i,  20 ;  Herm. 
Pad.  i,  1,  3,  etc.)«     The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  **  the  prophet  Ezra'*  {Strom. 
ili,  1%  §  100).    A  question,  however,  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in  Henke's  Mut.  iii, 
478  sq.,  sp.  Liicke  /.  c.) ;  but  the  arguments  from  lan- 
goage,  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 
origLuLl  is  supported,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and, 
indefsolt  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
sDppMed  that  the  book  was  composed  in  (ireek.    This 
CDodusion  is  farther  strengthened  by  its  internal  char- 
acter, which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
iUioD. 

The  idea  of  a  Hebrew  original  has  now  been  pretty 

generslly  given  up  by  scholars,  despite  the  positive 

anertion  of  Galatinus  {Dt  ArccmiB  CathoUca  VeritcUu) 

that  a  copy  of  it  was  reported  to  exist  among  the  Jews 

at  Constantinople  in  his  day,  and  it  is  commonly  be- 

liered  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.     Althou'.<h  the 

Greek  is  lost,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Old 

Lfitim  veision,  through  which  alone  this  book  has  been 

knowa  to  us  till  latel}',  was  a  translation  from  that 

language.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  imi- 

titds  the  Greek  idiom  in  making  the  adjective  in  the 

comparative  degree  goyem  a  genUice  C€ue,  and  not,  as 

ia  Latin,  on  ablative,  and  introduces  other  Griecisms, 

which  are  barbarous,  in  the  version  (com p.  ii,  24 ;  v, 

13,  26,  39 ;  vi,  25,  81,  46,  57 ;  vii,  6 ;  viii,  7,  8,  88,  44 ; 

iz,  14;  xi,  42).     This  ia,  moreover,  corroborated  by 

the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  the  quota- 

tbn  from  this  book  in  the  fathers  (see  below,  sect,  v), 

vhich  prove  the  very  early  existence  of  it  in  Greek. 

It  b,  however,  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  things 

oootamed  in  this  book  are  of  Palestinian  origin,  and 

are  still  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  dispersed 

tbroogh  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim. 

The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
English  version,  contains  two  important  interpolations 
(ch.  I  ii ;  XV,  xvi)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
ome Apocalypse  in  the  best  Latin  MSS.     Both  of 
these  |»ssages  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin :  they 
contain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
(e.g.  1,30,33, 37;  ii,  13, 26, 45  sq. ;  xv,8,35;  xvi, 54), 
and  still  more  they  are  pervaded  l^  an  anti-Jewish 
^irit    Thns,  in  the  opening  chaptor,  Ezra  is  com- 
niinded  to  reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  con- 
tinoal  rebellions  (i,  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i,  24-82),  and  to  "  give  their 
houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."     But,  in  spite  of 
their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to  receive  them 
lii,  1-32).     The  offer  is  rejected  (ii,  33),  and  the  hea- 
then are  called.     Then  Ezra  sees  **the  Son  of  God" 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  **  wearing 
crowns  and  liearing  palms  in  their  hands*'  in  token  of 
their  victorious  confession  of  the  truth.     The  last  two 
chapters  (xv,  xvi)  are  different  in  character.     They 
contain  a  stem  prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come 
npon  Egypt,  Baliylon,  Aria,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
goard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  persecution; 
oomp.  Lticke,  p.  186  sq.).     Another  smaller  interpo- 
lation occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii,  28,  where ^/um 
mnu  JfSH9  answers  to  "ifjf  Messiah'^  in  the  Ethiopic, 
and  to  **  J/|p  Som  MtitiaK''  in  the  Arabic  (comp.  Liicke, 
p.  170,  n.,  sq.).    On  the  other  hand,  a  long  passage  oc- 


curs in  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  versions  after  vii,  35 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  (Ethiop.  c.  vi),  though 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  (Z>s  5oiio  mori,  x,  xi).  In  this  case  the 
omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The 
chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the  interme- 
diate state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Y ig- 
ilantiuB  appealed  to  the  passage  in  su])port  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  re- 
proof of  Jerome  {Ub.  c.  Vigii.  c.  7).  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the 
narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times 
(comp.  Liicke,  p.  155  sq.). 

Despite  the  arbitrar}'  division  into  chapters  in  our 
English  version  which  sometimes  interrupts  a  vision 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  few  readers  will  fail  to  see 
the  intimate  connection  and  the  beautiful  adjustment 
of  the^ne  angelic  revelations,  and  how  every  one  of 
them  forms  an  essential  part  in  leading  us  farther  and 
farther  till  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is  owing  to  this  remarkable  unity  which  the  whole 
work  displays  that  the  numerous  interpolations  made 
for  dogmatic  purposes  have  so  easily  been  detected. 

IV.  Author  and  Date. — The  greatest  divergency  of 
opinion  prevails  on  this  subject.     The  author  has  suc- 
cessively been  described  as  a  true  prophet  who  lived 
B.C.  336;  an  impostor  who  flourished  A.D.  160;  a 
Jew,  a  Christian,  a  converted  Jew,  and  as  a  Monta^ 
nist.     The  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  however, 
incontestably  shows  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew. 
His  personating  Ezra,  the  contempt  and  vengeance 
which  he  breathes  against  the  Gentiles  (vi,  50,  57), 
the  intense  love  he  manifests  for  the  Jews,  who  alone 
know  the  Lord  and  keep  his  precepts  (iii,  30-36),  de- 
claring that  for  them  alone  was  this  world  created  (iv, 
63,  66;  vi,  55,  59;  vii,  10,  11),  and  reserving  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation  for  them  (vii,  1  -18) ;  his  view  of 
righteousness,  which  consists  in  doing  the  works  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  righteous  are  justified  and  re- 
warded for  their  good  works  (viii,  83,  36) ;  the  purport 
of  his  questions,  referring  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  this  people  (iv,  35;  vi,  59);  the  Ilagadic  legends 
atjout  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  which  are  reserved 
for  the  great  Messianic  feast  (vi,  49-52) ;  the  ten  tribes 
(xiii,  38  47) ;  the  restoration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
writing  of  cabbalistic  books  for  the  sages  or  rabbins 
of  Israel  (xiv,  20-22,  37-47) — all  this  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  writer  was  a  thorough  Hebrew.    Chap- 
tera  i,  ii,  xv,  and  xvi,  which  contain  allusions  to  the 
N.  T.  (compare  i,  30  with  Matt,  xxxiii,  37-39 ;  ii,  11 
with  Luke  xvi,  9 ;  ii,  12  with  Rev.  xxii,  2 ;  xv,  8  with 
Rev.  vi,  10;  xvi,  -29  with  Matt,  xxxiv,  10;  xvi,  42- 
44  with  1  Cor.  vii,  29),  and  especially  the  anti-Jewish 
spirit  by  which  they  are  pervaded,  as  well  as  the  name 
ofjegus  in  ch.  viii,  28,  which  have  been  the  cause  why 
some  have  maintained  that  this  book  is  the  production 
of  a  Christian,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
later  interpolations  made  by  some  Christian.     (See 
above,  sect,  iii.) 

As  to  ^Ae  date  of  the  book,  the  limits  within  which 
opinions  vary  are  narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
book  of  Enoch.  Lticke  (  Versuck  einer  vollst.  EmL  etc., 
ed.  2,  i,  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Cesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (Ditput.  crit.  1.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ca- 
sar.  Laurence  (/.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower, 
to  B.C.  28-25,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jud,  Apokr,  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at  it  by 
very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrorer 
(Jahrh.  d.  Hails^  i,  69  sq.)  assigns  the  book  to  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and 
by  Bauer  (Lucke,  p.  189  sq.),  while  Lttcke,  in  his  first 
edition,  had  re;;arded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of 
the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the  details 
of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief 
data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  composition,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the- 
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history  of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  an- 
ther ;  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  allasion  to 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  merely  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary 
author;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem ma}'  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of 
the  new  revelation.  (Comp.  Fabriclus,  Cod,  Pteudep, 
ii,  p.  189  sq.,  and  LUcke,  p.  187,  n.,  sq,,  for  a  summary 
of  the  earlier  opinions  on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 
But  no  two  expositors  agree  in  their  explanation  of 
the  vision  in  ch.  xi  and  xii,  and  every  one  finds  in  the 
** three  heads,"  the  '* twelve  feathered  wings,**  and 
the  *' eight  counter-feathers"  such  emperors,  kings, 
and  demagogues  as  will  square  with  his  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  they  shall  describe.  So,  for  instance, 
the  learned  Whiston  makes  the  three  heads  to  mean 
the  kingdom  of  France  since  Francis  the  Great,  A.D. 
1515 ;  of  Spain  since  Ferdinand,  the  author  of  the  In- 
quisition, A.D.  1468;  and  the  house  of  Austria  since 
the  emperor  Albert,  A.D.  14:38 — all  of  whom  persecuted 
the  Protestants  {AuUun.  Record*,  i,  81).  The  safest 
and  most  satisfactory  data  for  determining  its  age  are 
— 1.  Ths  quotations  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Bama- 
luts  (ch.  xii  with  2  Ezra  v,  B)  and  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  iii,  16),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the 
book  was  well  known  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  nra,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written 
some  time  before  to  have  obtained  such  general  cur- 
rency and  acceptance ;  and,  2.  The  minute  description 
which  the  writer  gives  of  the  pre-existence  and  death 
of  the  Messiah  (vii,  29 ;  xiv,  7),  such  as  no  Jew  would 
have  given  at  the  very  outset  of  Chrbtianity,  to  which 
we  have  traced  the  book,  when  these  ven'  points  were 
the  stumbling-block  to  the  ancient  people,  and  formed 
the  points  of  contest  between  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, thus  showing  that  it  must  have  been  written  be- 
fore Christ.  We  may  therefore  safely  assign  it  to 
about  B.C.  50. 

But,  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  unde- 
termined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine 
product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weipse  {EvitngeUenfragey 
p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point  from  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  recent  scholars  (IHlgenfeld,  p.  190  sq  ); 
and  the  contrast  between  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
Christian  interpolations  and  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  provo  the  fact.  The  Apoca- 
lypse was  probably  written  in  Eg}'pt;  the  opening 
and  closing  chapters  certainly  were. 

V.  CananicUy  and  [mptrrtanee. — By  many  of  the  fa- 
thers this  book  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  canoni- 
cal. The  quotation  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
is  described  as  the  saying  of  a  prophet  (ch.  xii) ;  the 
quotation  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  introduced  in 
the  same  manner  ('Ecr^pac  o  Trpoiprinijc  X*yft,  Strom. 
iii,  16);  and  Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  containing  (fmnf 
revelations  {De  Bono  Mortis^  x,  xi).  The  famous  stor^^ 
about  Ezra  being  inspired  to  write  again  the  law, 
which  was  burned  (xiv,  20  48),  has  been  quoted  l)y 
Irensus  (adv.  Ilceer,  iii,  21,  2) ;  Tertullian  {De  Cult, 
fdzm,  i,  3) ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Stromat  i,  22) ; 
Chrysostom  (flomlL  viii  in  //«/>.),  and  many  others. 
The  Ethiopian  Church  regards  it  as  canonical,  which 
•may  be  seen  ft'om  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Book  of  Devotions  railed  "The  Organon  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary*'  (written  in  A.D.  1240),  '*Open 
•my  mouth  to  praise  the  vir^^inity  of  the  mother  of 
God,  as  Ikou  didst  open  the  mouth  of  Ezni,  who  rested 
•not  for  forty  days  until  he  had  finished  writing  the 
words  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  had  bumf*  {Prayer  far  Afon- 
diy;  see  also  Praytr  for  Tuesday").  St.  Jerome  was 
the  first  who  denounced  it.  In  reply  to  Vii^ilantius, 
who,  regarding  this  book  as  inspired,  appealed  to  xii, 
86-45,  to  prove  that  ^*  none  would  venture  to  intercede 
for  others  in  the  day  of  judgment, '*  this  father,  play- 
ing upon  the  name  Tigilantius,  remarked,  "  Tu  vigi- 
ians  dormts,  et  dormiens  scribis,  et  propinas  mihi  H- 


brum  apoeryj^um,  qui  suh  nomine  Esdrm  ateei  nrntUlvs 
tui  ieffUur,  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod  post  mortem  nnllos 
pro  aliis  gaudeat  deprecari,  quem  ego  libnim  mca- 
quam  legi,  quid  enim  necesse  est  in  manua  aumere^ 
quod  Ecdetia  non  recepit.     Nisi  forte  Balsamum  et 
Barbelum,  et  thesaurum  Manichtei,  et  ridiculum  no- 
men  Leusiborae  proferas;  et  quia  radices  Pyren«i  ha- 
bitus, vicinusque  es  Hiberiae,  Basilidis,  antiquissimi 
hseretici,   et  imperits  scientic  incredibilia  portenta 
prosequeris,  et  proponis,  quoad  iotius  oriis  auctoriitae 
damnatur''  (Ep,  liii  ad  ViffUant.).     Thb  is  a  most  im- 
portant passage,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  those  of 
the  primitive  Church  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  had  the  irest  means  of  ascertaining  what  were 
the  canonical  S<^ptures  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  re- 
pudiated this  book  as  uncanonical.    In  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  second  Ezra,  like  the  first,  was  excluded 
fh)m  the  canon,  and  Luther  denounced  it  aa  worse 
than  iEsop*B  Fables.     See  Esoras,  First  Book  op. 
But  this  is  going  too  far.    Historico-critical  expositors 
of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  Christolog- 
tcal  works,  while  regarding  2  Esdras  as  not  belon^ng 
to  the  Canon,  yet  see  in  it  a  most  iir.portant  record  of 
Jewish  opinion  on  some  vital  points.     It  shows  that 
the  Jews,  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  most  distinct- 
ly believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the 
Messiah  was  denominated  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  ex- 
isled  in  heatfen  previous  to  his  appearance  upon  earth 
(xiv,  7),  and  that  he  was  to  die  (vii,  29). 

One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  obtained  a 
wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant 
to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint.  Ezra,  it  is 
said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  that  he  might  be  inspired 
to  write  again  all  the  law  which  was  burnt,  rcceiTed  a 
command  to  take  with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  ar.d 
retire  for  fort}-  days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was 
given  him  to  drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding 
was  quickened  and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scrilies, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Latin,  204),  of  which 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place  of 
the  boi'ks  which  were  lort  (xiv,  20-48).  This  strange 
storj'  was  repeated  in  various  forms  by  IrcnKus  (ade. 
liar,  iii,  2!,  2),  Tertullian  {De  cuU.fam.  i,  8,  "Omne  in- 
Ftrumentum  Judaicae  literatune  per  Esdram  constat 
rcstauratum'*),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  22,  p. 
-110,  P. ;  compare  p.  892),  Jerome  (qdr.  Heh.  7 ;  comp. 
Pseudo-Augustine,  De  Mirab.  S.  Scr.  ii,  82),  and  many 
others ;  and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition 
which  regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men 
of  "  the  Great  Synagogue**  (q.  v.),  to  whom  the  final 
revision  of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assign- 
ed in  early  times.     See  Canon. 

Although  Esdras  is  included  in  the  6th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  among  the  other  books  read  for 
edification,  etc.  [see  Deutero-Cakonical],  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  lessons  are  taken  ft-om  it  in  the  ofli- 
ces  of  the  Church  of  England.  Kcferences  are,  bow- 
ever,  made  from  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  par- 
allel passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Grabe 
and  others  have  conceived  that  this  was  the  book  cited 
as  the  "  Wisdom  of  God"'  (Luke  xi,  9 ;  comp.  with  4  Ea- 
dras  i,  32). 

VI.  Literature.  —  Lee,  Dissertation  upon  the  Mfcond 
Bonk  of  K^dras. (Loud,  1722);  Whlf ton,  Authentic  Hec^ 
onls  (Lond.  1727),  i,  44  sq.;  Van  der  Vlis,  D'spvfatio 
Crifica  de  Ezrn  Libro  Apocrypha  (Amst.  18.S9) ;  Gfro- 
rer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (Stuttgart,  1838),  i,  69 
sq. ,  and  Prophetfr  tfcteres  Pseudrp'graplti  (Stutt^rt, 
1840),  p.  66  sq. ;  LUcke,  Einkitung  in  d-Offmbomng  Jo^ 
hnnr,i»,  2d  cd.,  p.  138  sq. ;  Davidson,  The  Old  Testantt-nt 
Text  Considered  (Lond.  1866),  p.  l>fM)  sq. ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Diejudische  Apokalyph'k  (Jena,  1857),  p.  187  sq. ;  Volk- 
mar.  Das  vierte  Buch  Ezra  (Zurich,  1858);  Keil,  £m». 
leitung  in  d.  A  iff  Testament  (1859, 1863),  p.  784  sq. ;  Tr^- 
senreuter,  De  libro  quarto  Esdrm  (Cobl.  1742) ;  Vogel, 
De  quarto  Ubro  Esdrte  (in  his  Progr,  de  Coi^ectunm  um 
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M  crid  iV.  7*.  p.  48  sq.) ;  Ewald,  Dot  vierte  Ezrahuch 
(GOtt  1864) ;  Cahnet,  Sur  U  quatrieme  litre  tTEidrcu 
(m  his  Ommrntmre^  iii,  253  8q.);  Greswell,  Second 
Book  of  E$dras  { in  hw  Parables,  V,  ii,  2R0  aq. ).  See 
esipecially  H%enfeM  in  the  Zei/srkr,  f,  tciss.  ThtoL 
J^58-67;  Benaley,  The  Mistintf  Fragmenit  of  ike  Fourth 
B^i'jkn/Esra  (Lond.  1878,  4 to). 

Es'ebon,  Thet  of  (oi  'Eai,3wpirai  v.  r.  oi  'Eot- 
^j  VnJg.  Nuebon),  a  Gnecized  fonn  of  the  name  of 
certain  Canaanites  beyond  Jordan  referred  to  in  the 
Apocrrpha  (J ad.  \%  15)  as  haviiii;  been  destroyed  by 
iht  Israelites;  evidently  the  inhabitants  of  Heshbon 
(q.  V.)  of  the  O.  T.  (Num.  xxi,  26). 

Iiae^riaa  ('E4T«pe/3fac,  Vulg.  Sedebiai\  the  first 
umed  of  the  ten  priests  separated  with  ten  others  by 
£zn  to  tramiport  the  silver  and  gold  from  Babylon  to 
Jerasalem  (1  £»d.  viii,  54) ;  evidently  the  SHeREBiAU 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  21). 

B'sek  (Heb.  id,  p'^r,  quarrel;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
tranglate  'AJuci a,  calumnia,  as  if  reading  pd^),  a  well 
pSta)  containing  a  spring  of  water,  which  the  herds- 
men of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  which  re- 
cei?ed  its  name  because  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  quar- 
relled (^pisrrrj,  wranffled^  Sept,  fydtn/erav,  Vulg.  evas- 
irelr,  A.  V.  "  strove :"  but  different  from  the  SQ"^"!*^ 
of  the  preceding  clause,  lfia\riaavTo^  juryium  fuUy 
"strove")  with  him  for  the  possession  of  it  (Gen.  xxvi, 
30).  Isaac  seems  to  have  therefore  relinquished  it.  It 
appears  not  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  Abraham 
had  previously  dug  (ver.  18 ;  the  contest  there  was  a 
qae»tion  of  tkle^  here  of  po*te»sion).  There  are  still 
several  wells  in  this  vicinity.     See  Gerar. 

EshTjaal  [some  Eshba'all  (Heb.  i:>&aX^?2wJX, 
in  pause  irMSt,  man  of  Baal;  Sept.  'XaafiaX  v.  r. 
'U^a\  and  BaaA,  Vulg.  Fsbatil),  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  fourth  son  of  king  Saul,  according  to  the  gene- 
aXogy  of  1  Chron.  viii,  33  and  ix,  39.  He  is  doubtless 
tbe  game  per»on  (see  J  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  ii,  8)  as  Isii-bosheth  (q.  v.),  since  it  was  the 
practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into 
Boiketh  or  Bt^dlh,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for 
Jerub-baal,  and  (in  this  very  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal 
for  Mephi-bosbeth :  compare  also  Hos.  ix,  10,  where 
Bo»hf:th  (A.  V.  '^  shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  syn- 
oDrm  for  Baal.     See  Baal. 

EahlMUl  (Heb.  Ethhan',  l^^K,  ma»  ofcontidera- 
fin;  Sept  'Avifidv  and  'Etri^av  v.  r.  'Ait*/3wv, Vulg. 
Ktth(m\  the  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Dishan 
(Gen.  xsxvi,  26,  A.  V.  "Dishon")  or  Dishon  (1  Chron. 
i.  41),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite.     B.  C.  post  1963. 

Bdl'col  (Heb.£*Aito/',  V>3;?»  [twice  plenfe  Vj^spx. 
Kam.  xiii,  24 ;  xxxiii,  9],  a  6imcA  of  grapes),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept. 'EcfXte^A,  Joseph  us  'E<r;fwAijc,  Vulg.  Eschl.) 
A  young  Amoriti^h  chieftain,  who,  with  his  brothers 
Mamre  and  Aner,  being  in  alliance  with  Abraham, 
when  the  latter  resided  near  Hebron,  joined  him  in  the 
recovery  of  Lot  from  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  (Gen.  xiv,  13,  24 ;  com  p.  xiii,  18). 
B.C.  cir.  2085.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  10, 
2j  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the 
Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  ver. 
13  with  24).  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Esh- 
c»l  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful  valleys  in 
tbat  district  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xiii  24),  who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  sig- 
niJicant  of  the  gigiintic  "cluster"  (in  Hebr.  eshcol) 
which  they  obtained  there ;  but  this  does  not  accord 
vith  the  independent  origin  of  the  latter  name  as  as- 
ligned  in  the  narrative  (see  below). 

2.  A  wtdg  (bn3,  winter-torrent ;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
[tnmlating  likewiae  the  name  itself]  ^apal  fiorpvoc* 
va^6ofry,or[Nam.xiii,24]  ATrAefeMo/;  A.  V.  "brook*' 


and  "valley")  in  which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the 
fine  cluster  of  grapes  which  they  took  back  with  them, 
borne  "  on  a  staff  between  two,"  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii,  24).  The 
cluster  was  doubtless  large ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usually  understood, 
imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much  as  two  men  could 
carry f  seeing  that  it  was  probably  so  carried  to  prevent 
its  being  bruii^ed  in  the  journey.  See  Gr.vpe.  From 
the  fact  that  the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighbor- 
hood centuries  befi^re,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with 
the  chiefs  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews,  but 
Amoritcs  (see  Gen.  xiv,  13),  many  have  supposed  that 
the  appellation  in  this  instance  (*'  because  of  the  clus- 
ter," bil^rxn,  Sept.  /36rpi'c,  Vulg.  torrent  lotri)  was 
merely  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating  the  ancient 
name  derived  from  that  hero  into  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  consistenth'  with  the  paronomastic  turns 
so  much  in  favor  at  that  time,  and  with  a  practice 
traces  of  which  are  deemed  to  appear  elsewhere ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  same  reason  which  led  the 
Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a  designation, 
had  operated  also  mong  the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil.  In  that  i-.  se  the  Amoritish  chieftain  may  have 
been  po  called  (thac  dialect  being  doubtless  akin  to  the 
Heb.)  from  his  fertile  region.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxii,  9 ;  Deut. 
i,  24),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Eshcol  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  spies  p-^netrated;  but  this  would 
contradict  the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii,  21, 
that  they  went  as  far  northward  as  Rehob.  They 
must,  therefore,  either  have  carried  the  bunch  of 
grapes  this  whole  distance  and  back,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  they  cut  it  on  their  return.  From  the  context 
(Num.  xiii,  22),  the  valley  in  question  seems  to  have 
l)een  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Accordingly,  the  val- 
ley through  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  traditionally  indicated 
as  that  of  Ef^hcol.  This  valley  is'  now  full  of  vine- 
yards and  olive-yards,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  val- 
ley itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  inclosing  hills. 
''These  vineyards  are  still  very  fine,  and  produce  the 
finest  and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  country"  (Robinson, 
Researches^  i,  317).  Eosebius,  however  (jOnotnast,  s.  v. 
<papay^  fiuTpvo^\  places  it,  with  some  hesitation,  at 
Gophna,  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron,  on 
the  road  to  Bethsur  {Epitaph.  Pault).  The^  Jewish 
traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron  stood  (Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  ii,  437) ;  and  here  the  name 
has  apparently  been  observed  still  attached  to  a  spring 
of  remarkably  fine  water  called  ^A  in-EnkMi,  in  a  valley 
which  crosses  the  vale  of  Hebron  north-en st  and  south- 
west, and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town  (Van  de 
Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  64).  Dr.  Rosen,  however,  still 
more  recently,  w.ites  the  name  as  A  in  eURatlihtla 
{Zeitgchr.  d.  morgerd,  Gesellsch.  1858,  p.  481). 

Esh'ean  [some  E'shean']  (Heb.  Eihan^  )^^^j  & 
propi  Sept.  'Eodv  v.  r.  £o/ia,  Vulg.  E»ann)^  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Dumah 
and  Janum  (Josh,  zv,  52),  situated  in  the  group  west 
by  south  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Van  de 
Velde  thinks  {MenyAr,  p.  310,  311)  the  place  may  be 
the  same  as  Ashan  (q.  v.);  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
partly  because  of  the  difference  in  the  name  (V^?)*  and 
partly  because  the  only  Ashan  mentioned  in  Scripture 
lay  in  the  low  country  (Josh,  xv,  42 ;  comp.  ver.  33), 
while  Eshean  is  exp  essly  placed  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judah  (ver.  48,  52).  To  escape  this  last  and  fatal 
oljjection,  Van  de  Velde  follows  Von  Rsumer  {Palaat. 
p.  173)  in  supposing  two  Ashans,  one  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  in  the  southern  plain  of  Pales- 
tine, belonging  to  Simeon ;  but  that  the  Ashan  of  Ju- 
dah and  that  of  Simeon  were  one  and  the  same,  is  evi- 
dent frrm  comparing  Josh,  xv,  42  and  xix,  9,  where 
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Ether  appears  as  in  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  Josh,  xix, 
7  with  1  Chron.  iv,  82,  where  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Ain-Rimmon.  Still,  although  Eshean  cannot  thus  be 
identified  with  the  Chor-ashan  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  30,  we 
may  perliaps  adopt  Van  de  Velde's  location  of  the 
former  at  the  ruins  of  Khuna  (Robinson's  Betearchet^ 
til.  Append,  p.  116),  not  far  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Stewart,  Tent,  p.  224). 

XS'ahek  (Heb.  id.  p^^,  opprestion ;  Sept.  'Eo-cXfc 
V.  r.  'AffijX,  Vulg.  Etec)^  brother  of  Azel  (q.  v.),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  king  Saul ;  he 
was  the  father  of  several  sons,  among  them  Ulam,  the 
founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers,  lit. 
^'treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chron.  vili*  39).  B.C.  ante 
588.  They  are  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chron. 
ix,  85^44. 

Ztohel.     See  Tamarisk. 

Eah'kalonite  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  ha-Eth^ 
kdom',  "^aVpp^xn,  Sept.  u  'AacaXwvin;; ,  Vulg.  A»ca- 
ionitatj  A.  V.  '*  thie  Eshkalonites"),  the  patrial  designa- 
tion (Josh,  xiii,  3)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ashkelon 
(q.  v.). 

Eflh'taol  (Heb.  EAiaol',  ^'iKnrK  [but  defect- 
ively ikPlOIIJ  in  Judg.  xiii,  25 ;  xviif,  2,  8,  11],  ac- 
cording to  Fttrst,  narrow  pcus^  but  Gesenius  suggests 
^rh&itB  petition ;  Sept.  'Ao^aiiiX  v.  r.  [in  Judg.  xiii,  5] 
'Eo^aoXj  Vulg.  Etthaol  or  [in  Josh,  xv,  83]  £Mtao[),  a 
town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  the  Shephelah  or 
plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  the  first  of  the  firbt  group  of 
cities  in  that  district  (Josh,  xv,  83)  enumerated  with 
Zoreah  (Heb.  Zareahj^  or  Zorah,  in  company  with 
which  it  is  commonlv  mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  41).  Between  them,  and  behind 
Kiijath-jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
or  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters  with 
the  Philistines.  Eshtaol  was  one  of  the  great  strong- 
holds of  the  Danites,  and  its  inhabitants,  with  these 
of  Zorah,  were  noted  for  their  daring.  See  Dan.  The 
600  men  who  captured  and  colonized  Laish  were  na- 
tives of  these  two  towns  (Judg.  xviii).  Here,  among 
the  old  warriors  of  the  ^ibe,  Samson  spent  bis  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah;  and  hither,  after  his  luFt  exploit,  his 
mangled  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hills  to  its  laFt  rest  in  the  burying-place  of 
Manoah  his  father  (Judg.  xiii,  25 ;  xvi,  SI ;  xviii,  2,  8, 
11, 12).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chron.  the 
relationship  between  Eshtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kiijath- 
jearim  is  still  maintained  (1  Chron.  ii,  53).  In  the 
Onomtuticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ($<.  v.  'AtrdawX 
and  'EordaouX),  Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  As- 
iaol  of  Judah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azo- 
tus  and  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho  (Aa^iii); 
(2)  as  Etthaul  of  Dan,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleutheropo- 
iis.  The  latter  position  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  Bible.  It  is  connected  with 
Zorah,  Zanoah,  and  Bethshemesh  (Josh,  xv,  33;  xix, 
41);  and  as  these  three  places  have  been  identified, 
we  mav  conclude  that  Eshtaol  was  situated  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  or  near 
wady  Surar.  Schwurz  {Pal'  st.  p.  1C2)  mentions  a  vil- 
lage named  Stual,  west  of  Ztiruh,  but,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  corroborated  by  no  other  traveller  and 
by  no  map,  the  situation  in  too  far  west  to  l)e  **  behind 
Kirjath-jcarim"  if  the  latter  be  Kiiryet  el-Enab.  The 
vilhige  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Veldc,  as  i'eshua,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  {Re- 
searches, new  ed.,  iii,  154,  who  states  that  the  name  is 
pronounced  Eshtca\  is  nearer  the  reqniHitc  position. 
Teshua  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  broad  val- 
ley which  runs  up  among  the  hills  between  Zorah  and 
Bethshemesh.  The  mountains  riFC  steep  and  rugged 
immediately  behind  it,  but  the  village  is  encon:piissed 


bj  fruitful  fields  and  orcliArds.  Zorah  occupies  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill  scarcely  two  miles  westwcurd,  and 
a  lower  ridge  connects  the  hill  with  the  mountaioa  at 
Yeshua.  Upon  that  ridge  the  permanent  camp,  or 
gathering-place  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii,  26)  was  probably 
fixed  (Robinson,  Later  Res,  p.  153  sq.).  See  Maiia- 
kkh-Dan. 

Bsh'tatOite  [many  EshTtmliie']  (Heb.  collect,  with 
the  art.  ha-Esklaiili' ,  "^bMriipMn,  Sept.  ot  'EffJ»ao>Aafi>< 
V.  r.  vioi  'E(T^aa^,Vulg.  Estha'olita,  A.V.  ''the  Eshtau- 
lites"),  the  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eshtaol 
(q.  v.),  who,  with  the  Zareathitcs,  were  at  a  later  pe- 
riod among  the  families  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chron.  il, 
53). 

Eahteino''&  [many  Eshtem^od']  (Heb.  Eshtemo'd^ 
»ittn«K  [but  defectively  rl3FldK  in  1  Chron.],  ode- 
dience ;  Sept.  in  Josh,  xxi,  14  'l£(r^c/i<tf,  in  1  Sam.  '£<r- 
du,  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  19  'EtrBaifiuw  v.  r.  'Ea^t^tinf 
and  'E<r3i}/ita>v^,  in  1  Chron.  vi,  57  [42]  'Etr^afu^  v.  r. 
'Rtrrafiw;  Vnlg.  Esikamo,  bnt  Estetno  in  Josh.,  and 
Esthemo  in  1  Chron.  vi)  or  Efih'temoh  (Heb.  EdUe- 
moh'y  nlSPlb^,  by  an  interchange  of  final  gutturals. 
Josh.  XV,  50 ;  Sept.  'Eo^ffAw,  Vulg.  Istemo\  a  town  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountains;  mentioned  between  Jattir 
and  Holon  (Josh,  xxi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57),  and  I  e- 
tween  Anab  and  Anim  (Josh,  xv,  50).  With  its 
**  suburbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (Jofb. 
xxi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during  the  long 
period  of  their  wanderings ;  and  to  his  friends  there 
be  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  28 ;  comp.  ver.  81).  In  the  lis^ts  —  half  genea- 
logical, half  topographical — of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah, Eshtemoa  occurs  as  having  been  founded  or  r^ 
built  by  an  Ezrahite  called  Uhbah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17) 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  the  same  with  Naham  of  ver.  19  [see 
Merrd],  where  the  place  has  the  dubious  epithet  of 
**  Maachathite"  (q.  v.).  Others,  however,  regard  the 
Eshtemoa  there  named  as  a  person  from  Maachah. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  simply  mention  the  place  as  **a 
very  large  village"  in  the  Daroma,  in  the  province 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast,  s.  v.  'Etrdifia,  Esthemo). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  hv  Dr. 
Robinson  at  Semu*a,  a  village  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  from  el-Milh,  con- 
taining considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  nbroes  of  its 
companions  in  the  list  of  Jot^h.  xv:  Debir,  Socoh,  Jat- 
tir, etc.,  and  itself  the  last  inhabited  place  toward  the 
desert  (ResearvkeSy  ii,  194 ;  cf  mp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
105).  It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  a  low 
hill,  with  broad  valleys  round  about ;  not  susceptible 
of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in  fine 
order.  In  several  places  there  are  remains  of  walla 
built  of  very  large  stones,  bevelled,  but  left  rongh  in 
the  middle,  several  of  them  more  than  ten  feet  in 
length.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  this  place, 
with  one  tower  tolerably  perfect,  but  it  is  probally  of 
Saracenic  origin  (Robinson,  Researckes,  ii,  6^7;  WiU 
son,  Ixinds  of  Bible^  i,  355).  A  city  Shema  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  26);  too  fisr 
south,  however,  to  correspond  to  Semua. 

EB'hton  (Heb.  Eshton',  "litniSK,  according  to  Ge. 
senius  uxorious,  according  to  FUnt  cartless;  Sept.  'Ao^ 
rra^o'r.VulfT.  Esthnn\  a  son  of  Mehir,  and  grandfon 
of  Chelub,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,ll).  B.C. 
ante  1618.  Among  his  four  sons  and  one  grandson 
enumerated  (ver.  12)  as  **the  men  of  Recah,"  two 
(Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash)  seem,  however,  to  be  rath- 
er names  of  places. 

Eakildge,  Vernon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Va.,  Oct.  26, 1803.  His  early  education  waa 
neglected,  and  on  this  account  he  hesitated  to  enter 
the  ministry,  to  which  he  felt  strong  leanings ;  bat  on 
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tlie  death  of  his  young  wife  and  child  he  hesitated  no 
bnger,  and  in  1827  he  began  to  preach  as  an  itinerant 
minister.  In  this  service  he  labored  faithfully  nnttl 
1837,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
itineracy,  though  he  still  preached  diligently  as  his 
health  would  allow.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  daring  his  service  in  the 
Camberlsnd  in  1852  some  twenty  were  converted,  in- 
cloding  captain  Upshnr.  On  hia  return  to  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  there.  He  devoted 
himself  night  and  day  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and 
on  Sept  4, 1^,  he  was  teken  with  the  disease,  and 
died  Sept  11.— Spragne,  AfmaU,  vii,  735. 

Es'Ii  (EffXi  V.  r.  'EnXti),  son  of  Naggal  and  father 
(rfNaam,  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Christ  after  the 
exile  (Luke  iii,  25) ;  apparently  identical  with  Elioe- 
XAi.  the  son  of  Meariah  and  &tber  of  Johanan  (1 
Chron.  iii,  23, 24).     Sec  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

Ean^,  Buia,  or  Esneh,  "  the  hieroglyphic  Sen^ 
and  the  Greek  LatopoHs  or  LatttJnpolit  —  the  city 
of  the  latns  fish  or  Lahu  nobiltA,  from  the  fish  there 
worshipped — \a  a  small  and  badly-built  tovrn  of  Upper 
f^ypt,  and  is  sitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat  25^  15'  N.     The  central  portion  of  Esne  has  edi- 
fioes  of  colored  brick.     It  contains  about  4000  inhabi* 
tant8,of  whom  15(X)  are  Copts,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tories of  blue  cotton  and  pottery.     There  are  famous 
fQins  at  Esne,  which  consist  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
with  a  portico  of  four  rows  of  six  columns,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  by  Thothmes  III,  whose 
name  is  seen  on  the  jambs  of  a  door.     The  temple, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  restored  or  principally 
constructed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (B.C.  246-222),  and 
the  pronaos  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claodios  (A.D.  41-54),  and  completed  in  that  of  Ves- 
pasian.   The  interior  is  of  the  date  of  Trajan,  the  An- 
tooines,  and  Geta,  whose  name,  erased  or  replaced  by 
that  of  Caracalla,  is  there  found.     The  great  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Cbnnmis,  Satis,  and  Har-Hek.     It 
has  a  zodiac  like  that  of  Denderah.  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  the  most  remc^  antiquity,  but  now  known  to 
be  no  older  than  the  Romans.     A  smaller  temple  with 
a  zodiac,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
fcrmerly  stood  at  E'Deyr,  2^  miles  north  of  £.^ne,  but 
it  has  been  destroyed.     At  Esne  is  also  a  stono  quay, 
bearing  the  names  of  M.  Aorelins.     This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  nome,  and  the  coins  struck  in  it  in  the 
Rign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  127-128)  represent  the  fish  la- 
ntii     See  CbampoUion,  AW.  Detcrip,  p.  283 ;  Willcin- 
K«,  Modem  EggP^*  iii  268;    Tochon  d'Aunecy,  Mi' 

Eanig  (or  Esnao,  Eznio,  Eznao),  one  of  the 
oiost  prominent  men  of  the  AriAenian  Church.  He 
vas  bom  in  307,  at  Gochp  or  Golp,  a  place  near 
Meant  Ararat,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  pa- 
triarch I$a:ik  and  of  Saint  Mesrop.  As  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Syrian  language,  he  was  sent  in 
426,  together  with  Joseph  of  Palin,  to  Edcssa,  in  order 
to  translate  the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Church  fathers 
into  Armenian.  After  finishing  this  work  they  went 
to  Coastentinople,  learned  the  Greek  language,  and 
hegan  the  translation  of  Greek  works.  On  returning 
home  in  431  they  took  with  them  many  writings  of 
Gre^k  father?,  the  acts  of  the  synods  of  Nice  and  £ph- 
eaus,  and  a  correct  copy  of  the  Alexandrine  version, 
from  the  latter  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  Esnig  co-operated,  was  made.  Many  other  the- 
ological works  were  translated  by  him,  and  he  is  one 
of  th€  six  learned  Armenians  to  whom  the  honorary 
title  ''Targmanttfichk**  (translators)  was  given;  In 
449  Esnig  waa  present  at  the  national  synod  of  Arta- 
chid,  which  replied  to  the  Persian  king's  demand  upon 
the  Armenians  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
He  died  about  478,  as  bishop  of  Bagrewand.  Besides 
the  nomerooa  translations  of  foreign  works,  E^nig 
vrote  an  original  work  against  heresies.    It  is  divided 


into  four  books,  of  which  the  first  is  directed  against 
the  pagans,  the  second  against  the  Parsees,  the  third 
against  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  fourth  against 
the  Marcionites  and  Manichseans.  This  work  conteins 
some  valuable  information  on  the  Parsees  and  on  the 
system  of  Marcion  which  is  not  known  from  any  other 
source.  It  has  been  published  at  Smyrna  (1762)  and 
at  Venice  (1826),  and  a  French  translation  hus  ap- 
peared by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival  {R'futation  de»  dif- 
ferent Secies  de9  paierUy  Paris,  1853.  Parte  of  it  have 
been  translated  into  German  by  Neumann  (in  Htrmes, 
vol.  xxxiii,  and  in  Zeittchriflfdr  hUtor.Theohff.  1834) 
and  by  Dr.  Windistchmann  {Bayruche  Afmalen^  1834), 
and  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Petermann  (in  his  grammaU  ling. 
Armen.  p.  44-48).  A  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
work  was  promised  by  the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
Dr.  Windischmann,  but  it  has  never  appeared.  An 
appendix  to  the  Venice  edition  contains  a  "  collection 
of  sentences  drawn  fh>m  the  Greek  fathers,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  St.  Nilus."  In  point  of  style,  Esnig  is 
counted  among  the  classics  of  Armenian  literature. — 
Herzog,  Recd-Encyklop.  iv,  163;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Gm.  xvi,  886 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  711 ; 
Neumann,  Versuch  einer  Gesch,  der  armen.  Lit.  (TuU 
1841).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ziso'ra  (properly  .£sora,  Aiffufpd^  Vulg.  omite),  a 
place  fortified  kiy  the  Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  As- 
syrian army  under  Holofemes  (Judith  i  v,  4).  The  name 
may  be  the  representetive  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor 
or  ZoRAH  (Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  p.  19).  The  Syriac 
reading  (^Bethchom)  suggeste  Bbth-horon,  which  is 
not  impossible. 

Esoteric  (Greek  laiartpiKo^y  scientific  as  opposed 
to  popular ;  applied,  especially  with  regard  to  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  to  doctrines  taught  only  to  the  initia- 
ted, as  distinguished  from  exoteric  (t^tii,  foiihout')  doc- 
trines, which  could  be  taught  to  the  vulgar  and  unin- 
itiated. **  The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like 
that  of  the  other  secte,  was  divided  into  tho  exoteric 
and  the  esoteric;  the  open,  teught  to  all ;  and  the  se- 
cret, taught  to  a  select  number"  (Warburton,  Div.  Leg. 
bk.  ii,  note  B  B).  **  According  to  Origen,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Porphyry,  and  Jami)lichus,  the  distinction  of  esO' 
feric  and  exoteric  among  the  Pythagoreans  was  applied 
to  the  disciples,  according  to  the  dei^ree  of  initiation 
to  which  they  had  attoined,  being  fully  admitted  into 
the  society,  or  being  merely,  postulants  (Ritter,  Hist, 
PkUos.y  French  transl.,  i,  248).  Plato  is  said  to  have 
had  doctrines  which  he  teught  publicly  to  all,  and  oth- 
er doctrines  which  he  taught  only  to  a  few,  in  secret. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction  of  doctrines 
in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle  {Physica^  iv,  2) 
speaks  of  opinions  of  Plato  which  were  not  written. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  were  secret.  Aristo- 
tle himself  frequently  speaks  of  some  of  his  writings 
as  exoteric^  and  others  as  acroamatic  or  esoteric.  The 
former  treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  latter,  but  in 
a  popular  and  elementery  way,  while  the  esoteric  are 
more  scientific  in  their  form  and  matter  (Ravaisson, 
Essm  sur  la  Metaph.  d'Ari^ote^  t.  i,  c.  i ;  Tucker,  Ligh^ 
of  Mature,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii)." — Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philosopky^  s.  v. 

Eapen,  Zkoer  Bernhabd  van,  one  of  the  moH 
celebrated  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  18th 
century,  was  born  at  Louvain  July  9, 16^16.  He  stud- 
ied theolog}*  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  after  having  been  ordained  priest  in 
1673,  he  was  two  years  later  made  Doctor  Juris  (doc- 
tor of  law),  and  appointed  professor  of  canonical  law 
at  the  Collegium  Adrianum  at  the  University.  He 
lived  very  retired,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  study ; 
but  such  became  soon  his  reputation  that  he  was 
consulted  by  a  number  of  princes,  bishops,  tribunals, 
and  learned  corporations.  Many  of  his  opinions,  how* 
ever,  particularly  on  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
on  dispensations,  immunities,  exemptions,  the  roya* 
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placet,  and  the  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  civil 
power,  were  not  favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes,  and  in  1704  and  1784  all  his  worlcs  were  put 
on  the  Index.  His  defense  of  the  conpecration  of  a 
Jansenist  archbishop  at  Utrecht  caused  in  1726  his  sus- 
pension from  all  priestly  functions,  as  well  as  from 
his  chair  at  the  University.  All  demands  made  upon 
him  by  the  archbishop  of  Malines  to  revoke  his  opin- 
ions he  firmly  refused.  He  fled  to  Amersfort,  a  common 
refuge  of  Jansenist  exiles,  where  he  died  Oct.  2, 17 v8, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  Van  Espen  is  univer- 
sally classed  among  the  ablest  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  even  pope  Benedict  did  not  withhold  a  recog- 
nition of  his  alnlity.  The  best  edition  of  his  worlcs  is 
the  one  puldished  by  Baren  (Ju»  Eccksicutirum  Urd- 
vertum^  5  vols.  Louvain,  1758-65 ;  also  Cologne,  1777,  5 
vols. ;  Mentz,  1791, 3  vols.).  An  abstract  of  this  work 
was  published  by  Oberhauser  (Augsburg,  1782 ;  Cilll, 
1791).— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kireh,-Lex.  iii,  711 ;  Hoefer, 
Kouc.  Biog.  Gmer,  xvi,  410;  Herzog,  ReaLEncyU,  iv, 
164 ;  G.  du  Pac  de  Bellegarde,  Vie  de  Van  Etpen  (Lou- 
vain, 1767).     (A.J.  S.) 

XiSpousals.  1.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  the  cer- 
emony of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for 
tlie  purpose  of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties  which  u^ally  preceded  the  mar- 
riage some  time.  The  espousals  frequently  took  place 
years  before  the  parties  were  married.  See  Betroth- 
al; Marriaoe.  ' 

2.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  espousals  differed 
from  marriage.  The  two  terms  are  in  early  writers 
sponsaiia  and  uvptice.  Certain  preliminaries  were  nec- 
essary before  persons  could  complete  a  marriage : 
they  consisted  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  concerning  their  marriage  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  certain  limited  time,  which  contract 
was  confirmed  by  certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  ar- 
rhcB  or  etrrhabones,  the  earnef^t  of  marriage ;  as  also  by 
a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  T7ritlng  or  instrument  of  dow- 
ry, with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 
The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was 
declared  necessary  by  the  old  Roman  law,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  b}'  Justinian  in 
his  code.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  usual 
for  the  man  to  bestow  presents  on  the  woman  :  these 
wera  sometimes  called  sporualia^  espousals,  and  some- 
times sponsalitife  donatptnesy  espousal-gifts,  or  arrhoi 
and  ptgnora^  pledges  of  future  marriage,  because  the 
giving  and  receiving  them  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
contract.  These  donations  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  ring  was  then  presented  to  tlie  woman  as  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  contract,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  given  in  the  actual  solemnization  of 
marriage.  Bingham,  in  proof  of  this,  quotes  the  words 
of  pope  Nicholas  I,  and  also  refers  to  Ambrose  and 
TertuUian.  The  origin  of  the  marriage-ring  has  Iteen 
traced  to  the  tenth  centur}',  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by  bish- 
ops. Isidorus  Ilispalensis  refers  to  the  marriage-ring 
in  this  language :  Quod  autem  m  nuptiis  annulm  a 
sponso  gponatr  datur,  id  ft  velf^ropter  muhuF  diUctionis 
rignum^  rel propter  id  magig,  ut  hoc  pignore  corda  eorum 
jungantur;  unde  et  quarto  digito  armulua  insrritvr,  ideo 
quod  vena  quredam  (ut  ftrtur)  sanguinis  ad  cor  uaque 
perveniat:  "The  reason  why  a  ring  is  given  by  the 
•iridegroom  to  the  bride  is  either  as  a  mark  of  mutual 
love,  or  rather  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts ; 
and  the  reaf^on  for  its  being  pluced  on  the  fourth  fin- 
ger is  Ix^cause  a  certain  vein  (as  it  is  said)  reaches 
thence  to  the  heart."  The  kiss  wns  solemnly  given, 
with  the  joining  together  of  the  hands  of  the  betrothed. 
The  dowry  settled  upon  the  woman  was  by  a  stipula- 
tion made  in  writing,  or  by  public  instruments  under 
hand  and  seal.  Chosen  witnesses  were  present,  the 
friends  of  each  party,  end  their  number  was  generally 
ten.  Occasionally  a  ministerial  benediction  was  used 
in  espcnsnls  aa  well  as  in  marriage.     See  Marbiaob. 


— Farrar,  EccUt.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Bingham, On^.  Eeckt,  hk. 
xxii,  ch.  iii ;  Piocter,  On  Comm-  n  Prayer^  p.  401. 

Eapouse  (properly  i^^^,  araa  ,  2  Sam.  iii,  14,  to 
betroth^  as  elsewhere  rendered;  fiinfonvofiai.  Matt,  i, 
18;  Luke  i,  27 ;  it,  5;  less  correctly  for  HSrn,  cAo- 
thumiahf,  Cant,  iii,  11,  nvptiaU ;  t^ihih^,  IcMoi',  Jer. 
ii,  2,  the  bridal  itate,  t  e.  condition  of  a  bride  before 
marriage ;  ap;fo(o/Mic,2  Cor.  xi,  2,  to  catue  to  be  marriedy 
1.  e.  ne  .rotiate  the  match).  Espousal  was  a  ceremony  of 
betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the  purpose 
of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  which  usually  preceded  the  marriage  some 
considerable  time.  See  Marriage.  The  reader  will 
do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the  distinction  between 
espousals  and  marriage,  as  espousals  in  the  East  are 
frequently  contracted  years  before  the  parties  are  mar- 
ried, and  sometimes  in  very  early  youth.  This  custom 
is  alluded  to  figuratively,  aa  between  God  and  bis  peo- 
ple (Jer.  ii,  2),  to  whom  he  was  a  husband  (xxi,82),  and 
the  apostle  says  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  assintant  (pro- 
nuba)  on  such  an  occasion :  **  I  have  espoused  you  to 
Christ'*  (2  Cor.  xi,  2) ;  have  drawn  up  the  writings, 
settled  the  agreements,  given  pledges,  etc.,  of  your 
union  (compare  Isa.  liv,  5;  Matt,  xxv,  6;  Kev.  xix). 
See  Betroth. 

Es'ril  ('E<r(>iX  v.  r.  'E^p(X,Vnlg.  omits),  one  of  the 
Israelites,  "sons  of  Ozora,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esd.  ix,  P4) ;  corresiwnding  in 
position  with  the  Siiarai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  X,  40),  although  the  form  is  confused  with  that 
of  Azaelus=Azareel  following  iL 

Ea'rom  (^'Eaputfi  v.  r.  E(rp«5>'),  a  Graecized  fmn 
(Hatt.  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  85)  of  the  name  of  Hezrok  (,q. 
v.),  the  grandson  of  Juduh  (1  Chron.  ii,  5). 

Eea,  Karl  van,  a  Boman  Catholic  theologian  of 
German}',  was  bom  at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Sept. 
25,  1770.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  178H, 
and  in  1801  became  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Haysburg, 
near  Halberst^idt.  Together  with  his  cousin,  Leander 
van  Ess  (q.  v.),  he  published  a  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  (Brunswick,  1807,  and  a  great  many  editions 
since),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  until  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  pope.  Being  appointed  in  1811,  liy 
the  bishop  of  Paderbom,  episcopal  commissary,  he 
abandoned  his  liberal  views.  He  wrote  a  brief  hl«tory 
of  religion  (Enttcttrf  einer  hurzen  GetchichU  dtr  HeUg- 
ion^  Halberstadt,  1817),  which  called  forth  several  re- 
plies. He  died  Oct.  22, 1824.— Herzog,  Real-EncylL 
xix,  488. 

Ess,  Leander  van,  a  Be  man  Otholic  theologijn 
of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding  one,  was  Lorn 
af  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Feb.  15, 1772.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Marienmiin- 
ster,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderbom.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Marburg,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  later  he  aim 
liecame  assistant  director  of  the  normal  school.  Ko 
prie«t  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  19th  century 
showed  so  great  a  zeal  fur  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
as  Leander  van  Ess.  Aided  by  his  cousin  Karl  (q.  v.), 
he  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament,  and  enlisted  the  British  and  Foreign  Bil  le  ^€w 
ciety  in  its  circulation.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Te«> 
tament  he  published  in  1819  (Nuremljerg).  He  aVo 
published  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1822),  and  an  edi* 
tion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  cut  from  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (1824).  The  pope  was  highly  indignant  at 
his  undertaking,  and  on  this  occasion  issued  one  of  the 
notorious  papal  bulls  against  Bible  societies.  Karl  van 
Ess  timidly  receded  from  his  litienil  position,  but  Lean- 
der bravely  maintained  it.  He  resigned  his  offices  at 
Marburg,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  a  literar\*  de- 
fence of  his  efforts  in  ciroulating  the  Bible.  He  com- 
piled,  to  encourage  Roman  Catholic  readers  of  the  Bi- 
i)le,  **  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Church  fkthers  and 
other  great  Catholic  writers  concerning  the  necessary 
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ffd  useful  reading  of  the  Bible*'  (^Atusiige  cuts  dem  heil, 
Valef%  etc^  Leips.  1808) ;  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  au- 
tboritj  of  the  ori>anal  text  of  the  Bible  as  compared 
vrith  the  Vulgate  (^Pragmaiica  doctarum  CathoUcorum 
Tridmihd  drca  Vt^alum  decreH  tentum  tetianiium  Aw- 
toria,  Salzburg,  1816;  in  German,  TOb.  1H24) ;  and  sev- 
enl  other  works,  urging  a  f^quent  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble by  the  people  (  Was  war  die  Bible  der  ertUn  Chrie- 
fe»ni$16;  aeda»iBen&berBtbelu,BibelleMn,lH16;  Die 
Bible  niekt  em  Bach  nurfur  Prietier,  1818).  He  also 
vrote  a  book  in  defence  of  marriages  between  Protes- 
tuits  and  Roman  Catholics  {Rechtfertigung  der  gemtMcht, 
Ekm,  1821).  He  died  Oct.  13,  1847.  His  very  valu- 
able library,  rich  in  manuscripts  and  incunables,  was 
parchased  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.— Ueraog,  Real-EnegU.  xix,  489. 

Eflsexice  (eMen<M,  from  eaMw,  the  old  participle  of 
fu^,  to  be),  a  term  in  philosophy  corresponding  to  ov- 
eia  in  Greek,  and  sometimes  to  natore,  sometimes  to 
heinj  or  wabstance  in  En  ^lish.  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei, 
xii,  11)  derives  it  as  follows :  **  Sicut  ab  eo  quod  est  to- 
pnt^  roeatwr  tapientia;  sic  ab  eo  quod  est  esse^  vocatur 
eiwstia.**  Chauvin  (Lex.  Phil.)  gives  the  definition, 
''  Tct'im  iUudper  quod  res  est,  et  est  id  quod  ttt. "  Locke 
(£iMjr,  Uk.  ill,  chap,  iii,  §  Id)  says :  **  Etsence  may  be 
tiken  for  the  very  bsing  of  anything,  whereby  it  is 
▼hat  it  U.**  Locke  distinguishes  the  real  and  the 
wominil  essence.  "  The  nominal  essence  depends  upon 
the  real  essence ;  thus  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  which  the  word  *  gold'  represents, 
Tiz.  'a  body  yellow,  heavy,  malleable,  fusible,  and 
iixed ;'  but  its  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  its 
in.4ensible  parts,  on  which  these  qualities  and  all  its 
<^her  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to 
US.  The  essence  of  things  is  made  up  of  that  common 
nature  wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  that  distinctive 
natare  by  which  it  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly 
nnderrtood  when  we  speak  of  the  formality,  or /itrma" 
Hi  r,itio  (the  formal  consideration)  of  things ;  and  it  is 


dera  "{dn,  ike  htg^jniett^s  breastplaU^  for  which  the 
Sept.  has  Xoyf lov,  by  ioaiiVj  or  directly  fit>m  ^l^n,  in 
the  sense  of  \oyiiov  or  Aoycov,  estdowed  with  tke  gift  qf 
propkeey.     8.  Epiphanius  {Heer.  xix)  takes  it  to  be 

the  Hebrew  T'OH =(m/3apcv  ykvo^,  the  stout  race.  4. 
Suidas  (8.  V.)  and  Hilgenfeld  {Diejud.  Apolai.  p.  278) 
make  it  out  to  be  the  Aramaic  form  'pTH  =d£u>f>i)rtrot, 
seers,  and  the  latter  maintains  that  this  name  was  giv- 
en to  the  sect  because  they  pretended  to  see  visions 
and  to  prophesy.  6.  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (lib.  iv,  §  6, 
7,  p.  274  and  278,  ed.  Breithaupt)  takes  it  for  the  H3b. 
'1'^pn,  the  piousy  the  puritans.  6.  De  ^ossi  (J/eor  £i»- 
ot/fi,  c.  iii),  Gfirdrer  (/'Ai/b,  ii,  »il),  Dahne  (Ersch  und 
Gruber*s  Encyklop,  s.  v.),  Nork  (/?ea/- IForf «-6iicA,  s. 
v.),  Herzfeld  (Geschlchte  de  V.  Israel,  ii,  895),  and  oth. 
ers,  insist  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  N*CK=J^fpaw<i;r^c» 
physician,  and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  spiritual  or  physical  cures  they  performed. 
7.  Aboth  R.  Nathan  (c.  xxxvi),  and  a  writer  in  Joet*s 
AnnaJlen  (i,  145),  derive  it  from  tVGV,  to  do,  to  perform  ; 
the  latter  says  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  from  X3'^b7,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  because  of  their  endeavors  to 
perform  the  law.  8.  Rappaport  {Ertth  MilHn,  p.  41) 
says  that  it  is  the  Greek  Jooq,  an  associate,  afeilow  of 
the  /ratermty.  9.  Frankel  (Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  449 
sq.)  and  others  think  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  expression 
D'^rnSX,  the  retired.  10.  Ewald  {Geschichte  d.  V.  Israel, 
iv,  420)  is  sure  that  it  is  the  Rabbinic  "^n,  servant  (of 
God),  and  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  because 
it  was  their  only  desire  to  be  ^tpaTriurai  bkov.  11. 
Gr&tz  (Geschichte  d.  Juden.  Ui,  525)  wUl  have  it  that 
it  is  from  the  Aramaic  KHD,  to  bathe,  with  Aleph 
prosthetic,  and  that  it  is  the  shorter  form  for  *^nD 
X'iBS  =  n''^n©  ■'^Sl^i  vt^poPafrrurrai,  hemerobap- 
tists,  a  name  given  to  this  sect  because  they  baptized 
themselves  early  in  the  morning.     12.  Dr.  LOw  (Ben 


Ukrf  opon  «  being  more  peculiarly  the  essence  of    chananja,  i,862)  never  doubts  but  that  they  were  died 
Uuig^  though  it  is  certain  that  a  tnangle  is  «  truly  |  j,,„^^,  J;„  fo„„j     ,ho«i  nam.  he  tells  us  was 

iture,  aaofi  i_.,    fi\*Ti.      un 


made  up  in  part  of  figure,  its  common  nature, 

the  three  lines  and  angles  which  are  distinctive  and 

peculiar  to  it**  (Fleming,  Vocah.  of  PlUloeophy,  s.  v.). 

With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Greek  writers  (Atha- 
nasios  and  others)  distinguish  ovoia  (essentia,  subUan- 
tiiX  vhtlch  denotes  what  is  common  to  the  Father,  the 
$•10,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  viroaraatg  (perufna), 
vbich  denotes  what  b  individual,  distinctive,  and  pe- 
culiar to  the  three  in  one.  Shedd  (lliiiory  of  Doc- 
tris€j  ii,  363)  distinguishes  the  various  scholastic  terms 
carefully,  and  says  of  otxria,  or  essence,  that  it  ^'de- 
notes that  which  is  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
It  denominates  the  substance,  or  constitutional  l>eing 
of  the  Deity,  which  is  possessed  alike  and  equally  by 
each  of  the  personal  distinctions.  The  essence  is  in  its 
07n  nature  one  and  indivisible,  and  hence  the  state- 
ment in  the  creed  respecUng  it  affirms  simple  unity, 
and  warns  against  separation  and  division.  The  terms 
*geDGration'  and  *  procession'  do  not  apply  to  it." 
Mri.'o^h  discusses  the  term  and  its  uses  in  his  Intuitions 
if  the  Mind  (1866,  8vo,  p.  152). 

EM^nes  (Eofnivoi,  Josephos  generally;  Esseni, 
Pliny)  or  Eaaxxna  ('Effoaioij  Josephus,  War,  i,  8,  5, 
etc. :  Philo),  a  Jewish  sect  of  mystico-ascetics,  which 


*^^7,  or  JessCy  the  disciple  of  Joshua  b  Perachja.  18. 
Others,  again,  say  that  it  alludes  to  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David.  14.  Others,  again,  submit  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  town  Essa,  or  the  place  Vadi  Ossis  (compare 
Ewald,  Geschichte  d.  V.  I.  i v,  420).  15.  Dr.  Adler  (  Volks-^ 
lehrer,  vi,  50),  again,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  "i^St, 
to  bind  together,  to  associate,  and  Fays  that  they  weie 
called  D*^*lDi<,  because  they  united  together  to  keep 
the  law.  16.  Dr.  Cohn  suggests  the  Chaldee  root  1^7, 
to  be  strong,  and  that  they  were  railed  "^3*^0^^  because 
of  their  strength  of  mind  to  endure  sufferings  and  to 
subdue  their  passions  (Frankel's  Monafsch.  vii,  272). 

17.  Oppenheim  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  form  "p  wi?, 

and  stands  for  cnprt  P'^n::  -prij  or  p-'n::  r f  iy 

naton,  observers  of  the  laws  of  purify  cmd  holiness  (ib.), 

18.  Jellinek  (Ben  Chmumja,  iv,  874),  again,  derives  it 
from  the  Hebrew  "i^ch,  sinus,  iripil^ia^a,  alluding  to  the 
D^DSS  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Bechoroth,  30,  a),  i. 
e.  th£  apron  which  /V  Essenes  wore.  19.  Others,  again, 
derive  it  from  a  supposed  form  M^&n,  in  the  sense  of 
piouf,  because  it  connects  the  Essenes  with  the  Chnsim 

combined  foreign  elements,  especially  Oriental  and   dim,  from  which  they  are  thought  to  have  originated. 
Greek,  with  Jewish  doctrines,  and  with  certain  pecu-    See  AssiDiCANS. 
liar  views  and  practices  of  their  own.     They  rejected 
most  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  made  their  fellow- 
ship an  exclusive  one. 


II.  Tenets  antl  Practices. — The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  this  sect  was  the  sacredness  of  the  inspired  law  of 
...  .  God.     To  this  they  adhered  with  such  tenacity  that 

I.  Sigmfeadon  of  the  Name. — This  has  been  verj'   ^|,gy  ^^j^  \^  thereby  to  pay  the  greatest  homage  to 
variously  explained,  as  follows:  1.  Philo  (Qiiorfwnnts    ^oses  the  lawgiver,  and  to  consider  blasphemv  of  hU 


pr^.  Kb.  §  12)  derives  it  fh>m  the  Greek  otnoc,  holy. 
2.  Josephoa,  according  to  Jost  (GescMchte  d.  Juden- 
thuu^  i,  207),  seems  either  to  derive  it  from  the  Chal- 


name  a  capital  offence.  They  believed  that  to  obey 
diligently  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  lead  a 
pure  and  holy  life,  to  mortify  the  flesh  and  the  lupts 


dee  X^,  io  be  quiet,  to  be  mysterious,  because  he  ren- 1  thereof,  and  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  would 
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brin^  tbem  in  closer  communion  with  their  Creator, 
and  make  tbem  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
they  would  be  able  to  prophesy  and  perform  miracles, 
and,  like  Elias,  be  ultimately  the  forerunners  of  the 
Messiah.  This  last  stage  of  perfection,  however,  could 
only  be  attained  by  gradual  growth  in  holiness,  and 
by  advancement  from  one  degree  to  another.  Thus, 
when  one  was  admitted  a  member  of  thi^  order,  and 
had  obtained  the  t'^'1T=9rcpi2^a;/ta)  apron^  which,  from 
its  being  used  to  dry  one's  self  with  after  the  baptisms, 
was  the  symbol  of  purity,  he  attained,  1.  To  the  state  of 
ovdward  or  bodily  purity  by  baptisms  (nx'^SiQ  DIT'^'IT 
n'\''p3  *^T^b).  From  bodily  purity  he  progressed  to 
that  stage  which  imposed  abstinence  from  cjficubial 
intercourse  (mia^nS)  *^T^b  hX'^a^  nrp3).  3.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  attained  to  that  of  inward  or  spir' 
ilual  purity  (n*ina  ^T'b  nfif^n^  nVdJ'^nB).  4.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  advanced  to  that  which  required 
the  banishing  of  all  anger  and  malice,  and  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  a  meek  and  lowlj'  spirit  ('^T'b  nx'^S^  frnhlS 
ni3]?).  5.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  stage  of  holi- 
ness (niT^On  "^T^b  nj<'^aQ  mar).  6.  Thence,  agam, 
he  advanced  to  that  wherein  he  was  fit  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  prophesy  (niT^On 
pTl^l  ■^T'b  nX'^a^).  *  7.  Thence,  again,  he  advanced 
to  that  state  when  he  could  perform  miraculous  cures 
and  raise  the  dead  (iQ  nnn  "^T^b  ir'Tprt  Hl^);  and,  8. 
Attained  finally  to  the  position  of  Elias,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Messkh  (in'^bfit  '^T^b  ^  nnp).  Comp.  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  Sabbath,  c.  i;  Shehalim,  c.  iii ;  Bably, 
Aboda  Zara,  xx,  6;  Midrash  Rabba,  Shir  ffashirhn, 
init. ;  and  Ben  Chananja,  iv,  374. 

As  contact  with  any  one  who  did  not  practise  thsir 
self-imposed  Levitical  laws  of  purity,  or  with  anything 
belonging  to  such  a  one,  rendered  them  impure,  the 
Essenes  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  obliged  to  with- 
draw altogether  from  (general  society,  to  form  a  sspi- 
rate  community,  and  live  apirt  from  the  world.  Their 
minner  of  life  and  pricticei  ware  m  )st  simple  and  self- 
denying.  They  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  till- 
ing the  ground,  tending  flocks,  rearing  bees,  and  mak- 
ing the  articles  of  fool  and  dress  required  by  the  com- 
munity (as  it  was  contrary  to  their  laws  of  Levitical 
purity  to  get  anything  from  one  who  did  not  belonT  to 
the  society),  as  well  as  with  healing  the  sick,  and  stud\'- 
ing  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  revel  ition.  Whatever 
they  possessed  was  dapo^itad  in  the  genaral  tre.isury, 
of  which  there  were  appointed  by  the  whols  fraternity 
several  managers,  who  supplied  th-irafrom  the  wants 
of  every  one,  so  that  thay  hal  all  things  in  common; 
hence  there  were  no  distinctions  amongst  them  of  rich 
and  poor,  or  of  masters  an  I  ssrvants.  They  repro- 
bated slavery  and  war,  and  woull  not  even  manufac- 
ture martial  instruments.  They  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  did  not  talk  about  any  worldly  m  ittars  till  they 
had  all  assembled  together  and  offered  up  their  na- 
tional prayer  for  the  renewal  of  the  light  of  the  day 
(•(^■JXb  n-'X'an),  whereupon  they  dispersed  to  their 
respective  engagements,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  overseers,  till  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  labor  of  the  forenoon  terminated,  and  all  re- 
assembled, had  a  baptism  in  cold  water,  after  which 
they  put  on  their  white  garments,  entered  their  refec- 
tory with  as  much  religious  solemnity  as  if  it  were  the 
holy  Temple,  sat  down  together  in  mysterious  silence 
to  a  common  meal,  which  had  the  character  of  a  sac- 
rammt^and  may  be  the  reason  why  they  did  not  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple— the  baker  placed  before  each 
one  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  cook  a  dish  of  the 
most  simple  food,  the  priest  invoked  God's  blessing 
upon  the  repast,  and  concluded  with  thanks  to  the 
Bountiful  Supplier  of  all  our  wants.  This  was  the 
signal  of  their  dismissal,  when  all  withdrew,  put.  off 


their  sacred  garments,  and  resumed  thdr  several  em- 
ployments till  the  evening,  when  they  again  partook 
of  a  common  meal.  Such  was  their  manner  of  life 
during  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  which  they  ob- 
served With  the  utmost  rigor,  and  on  which  they  were 
more  especially  instructed  in  their  distinctive  ordi- 
nances, Philo  tolls  us,  **They  frequent  the  sacred  places 
which  are  called  synagogues,  and  there  they  sit,  so 
cording  to  their  age,  in  classes,  the  younger  sitting  be- 
low the  elder  in  becoming  attire,  and  listening  wift 
eag^r  attention.  Then  one  takes  up  the  holy  vohuue 
and  reads  it,  whilst  another  of  the  most  experienced 
ones  expounds,  omitting  that  which  is  not  generAlly 
known ;  for  they  philosophize  on  most  things  in  sym- 
bols, according  to  the  ancient  zeal"  (jQuod  ommt  prob, 
Ub,  sec.  xii).  The  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  they 
regarded  as  injurious  to  a  devotional  life.  "They  wero 
governed  by  a  president,  who  was  chosen  by  the  whole 
body,  and  who  also  acted  as  judge.  In  cases  of  trial, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  community,  or  at  least  a 
hundred  members  of  it,  were  required  to  constitute  the 
tribunal,  and  the  brother  who  walked  disorderiy  was 
excommunicated,  yet  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  ene- 
my, but  was  admonished  as  a  brother,  and  received 
back  after  due  repentance. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  Essenes  gener- 
ally were  celibates;  their  ranks  had  therefore  to  hi 
recruited  from  the  children  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  large,  whom  they  carefully  trained  for  this  holy 
and  ascetic  order.  Previous  to  his  final  admission,  the 
candidate  for  the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  novitiate 
of  two  stages.  Upon  entering  the  first  stage,  which 
lasted  twelve  months,  the  novice  (yuHriMTraro^)  hai 
to  cast  in  all  his  possessions  into  the  common  treasun', 

and  received  a  tpade  (jjKoXiiy  d(cvapcov=^n^)  to  burr 
the  excrement  (compare  Deut.  xxiii,  12-15),  an  apron 
()rcp(Zu>/ia=t^*1T),  used  at  the  baptisms,  and  a  white, 
robe  to  put  on  at  meals,  which  were  the  symbols  of 
purity,  and,  though  still  an  outsider,  he  had  to  observe 
some  of  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  society.  If,  at  the 
close  of  this  stige,  the  community  found  that  he  had 
properly  acquitted  himself  during  the  probationary 
year,  the  novica  was  then  admitted  into  the  second 
stage,  which  lasted  two  years.  Durinir  this  period  he 
was  admitted  to  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  brother- 
hood, and  shaed  in  their  lustral  rites,  but  was  still 
excluded  from  the  common  meals.  Having  passed 
satisfactorily  through  the  second  stage  of  probation, 
the  novice  was  then  fully  received  into  the  community 
(ei'c  rbv  o;utXoi'),  when  he  liound  himself  by  awful  oaths 
(the  only  occasion  on  which  they  allowed  swearing) 
**that,  in  the  first  place,  he  will  exercise  piety  towards 
God ;  and  then  that  he  will  observe  justice  towards  all 
men ;  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  either 
of  his  own  accord  or  b}'  the  command  of  others ;  that 
he  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  help  the  right' 
ecus ;  that  he  will  ever  be  faithful  to  all  men,  csp<»- 
cially  his  rulers,  for  without  God  no  one  comes  to  l»e 
ruler,  and  that  if  he  should  be  ruler  himself  he  will 
never  be  overbearing,  nor  endeavor  to  outshine  tho«o 
he  rules  either  in  his  garments  or  in  finery ;  that  be 
will  always  love  truth,  and  convince  and  reprove 
those  that  lie ;  that  he  will  keep  his  hand  from  steal- 
ing, and  his  soul  clear  from  any  unjust  gain;  that  be 
will  not  conceal  anythinj;  from  the  members  of  his  so- 
ciety, nor  communicate  to  any  one  their  mystertea,  not 
even  if  he  should  be  forced  to  it  at  the  hazard  of  bis 
life ;  and,  finally,  that  he  will  never  deliver  the  doo 
trines  of  the  l^ssenes  to  any  one  in  any  other  manner 
than  he  received  them  himself;  that  he  will  abstain 
from  all  species  of  robbery,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
books  belonging  to  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels"  (  War,  ii,  8,  7).  This  last  expression  reitewj  to 
the  secrets  connected  with  the  TetragrammaUin  (S^ 
'kT'^IB'lSil),  and  the  other  names  of  God  and  the  angela 
comprised  in  the  theosophy  (H^S'^Q  h07C),  and  to 
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the  mjstenes  connected  with  the  cosmogony  (Ilt97^ 
n^CXnn)  which  played  so  important  a  part  both 
among  the  Easenea  and  the  Cabbalists. 

III.  Origim  and  BelatiotuAip  to  Judaism  and  Chriaiti' 
oMiy.— The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  greatly  uiysti> 
fied  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  who,  being  anxious  to  rep- 
Teient  their  co-religionists  to  cultivated  Greeks  in  a 
Hellenistic  garb,  made  the  Essenes  resemble  as  much 
S8  possible  the  Ascetic,  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and 
other  philosophers.  It  has  been  still  more  mystitied 
by  the  account  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  this  com- 
munity has  prolonged  its  existence  for  thousands  of 
ages  (*'  per  aeculorum  miliia — incredibile  dicta — gens 
ctema  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitur,*'  Hi»t.  Nat  v,  15). 
3f(»t  modem  writers  have  shaped  their  description  of 
this  community  according  to  these  accounts,  supposing 
that  the  Essenes  are  neither  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
nor  in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings,  and  hence  conclud- 
ing that  the  sect  originated  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  or  in 
the  philosophic  systems  of  both  countries.  Hilgenfeld 
{/eita,fur  tn».  Thed,,  1867,  i,  art.  vi)  undertakes  to 
show  the  histurical  connection  of  Essenism  with  Par- 
sism  and  Buddhism.  Frankel  seeks,  from  a  number 
of  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  to  show 
ttiat  Essenism  is  simply  an  order  of  Pharifiaism,  that 
both  are  sections  of  the  Chasidim  or  Aasidaeans  [see 
ChasidimJ,  and  that  all  these  three  orders  are  fre- 
qoently  sjKiken  of  under  the  same  name.  That  the 
liiffienes  are  an  order  of  Pharisees  is  distinctly  stated 
in  AhoA  R.  Naiktm^  c.  xxxvii,  where  we  are  told  that 
there  are  eight  distinctions  or  orders  among  the  Fhar- 
\at&,  and  that  thou  Pharuees  who  live  in  ctVbacy  are 

Thb  will,  moreover,  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
fbllowin;^  practices,  which  Josephus  describes  as  pecuU 
hx  chancteristics  of  the  Estenet^  with  the  practices  of 
the  Pharisees,  as  given  in  the  Talmud  and  Midra- 
shim: 

1.  The  Eaaenes  had  four  classes  of  Levitlcal  purity, 
which  were  00  marked  that  a  member  of  the  upper 
c\at»  had  to  bathe  himself  when  he  touched  anything 
b%k>nging  to  the  lower  class,  or  when  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  strancer ;  so  also  the  Pharisees  (comp.  Jo- 
aephue,  IFar,  ii,  8, 10,  with  Chagiga^  ii,  7). 

2.  The  Essenes  regarded  ten  pf^rsons  as  constituting 
a  complete  number  for  divine  worship,  and  held  the 
aseemblv  of  such  a  number  as  sacred ;  so  the  Phari- 
Kes  (comp.  War,  2,  8,  9,  with  jl(oM,  iii,  6 ;  Berachothy 

M,a). 

3.  The  Essenes  would  not  spit  out  in  the  presence 
of  an  assembly,  or  to  the  right  hand ;  so  the  Pharisees 
(oomp.  War^  ii,  8, 9,  with  Jerusalem,  Berachothy  iii,  5). 

4.  The  Essenes  regarded  their  socinl  meal  as  a  sac- 
rament; so  the  Pharisees  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  5,  with 
Bervhath,^  a). 

5.  The  Essenes  bathed  before  meals ;  so  the  Phari- 
sees (comp.  If  or,  ii,  8,  5,  with  Chagiga,  18,  b). 

6.  The  Essenes  put  on  an  apron  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  bctdy  when  bathing ;  the  Pharisees  covered  them- 
Mlves  with  the  iatitk  (comp.  War^  ii,  8,  6,  with  Bera- 
ckntA,  24,  b). 

7.  The  Elssenes  bathed  after  performing  the  duties 
of  nature;  so  the  priests  (comp.  War^  ii,  8,  9,  with  Yo- 
»a,2i»,  a). 

A.  The  Esjienes  abstained  from  taking  oaths ;  so  the 
Pharisees  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  6,  with  Shebuothy  89,  b ; 
Oittm,  35,  a;  Bemidbar  Bahboy  xxii). 

9.  The  Essenes  would  not  even  remove  a  vessel  on 
the  Sabbath ;  so  the  Pharisees  (compare  War^  ii,  8,  9, 
with  Tot^a  Sncea,  ifi). 

10.  The  Essenes  had  a  steward  in  ever}'  place  where 
thev  resided  to  snpply  the  needy  strangers  of  this  or- 
der with  articles  of  clothing  and  food ;  so  the  Phari- 
p^ta  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  4,  with  PeoA,  viii,  7 ;  Baba  Bo- 
lK8.m;  ^ad6a£ft,  118). 

U*  The  Essenes  believed  that  all  authority  comes 


fh>m  God ;  so  the  Pharisees  (comp.  TTor,  Ii,  8,  7,  with 
Beraehothy  58,  a). 

12.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  order  of  the 
Essenes  bad  to  pass  through  a  novitiate  of  twelve 
months;  so  the  "i^n  among  the  Pharisees  (compare 
War,  ii,  8,  7,  with  Bechoroth,  30,  b). 

13.  The  novice  among  the  Essenes  received  an  apron 
(ntpiZttfJia')  the  first  year  of  his  probation  ;  so  the  Cha^ 
ber  among  the  Pharisees  (compare  War^  ix,  8,  7,  with 
Tosiphta  Ihmayy  c.  ii ;  Jerusalem,  Demayy  il,  8,  b ;  £e- 
chorothy  80,  b). 

14.  The  Essenes  delivered  the  theosophical  books, 
and  the  sacred  names,  to  the  members  of  their  Fociety ; 
similarly  the  Pharisees  (comp.  If'ar,  ii,  8,  7,  with  Cha^ 
gigtty  ii,  1 ;  Kidduthim,  71,  a). 

The  real  difierenci'S  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
Pharisees  developed  thcmf  elves  in*the  course  of  time, 
when  the  estreme  rigor  with  Mhich  the  fuimer  sought  to 
perform  the  laws  of  Levitical  purity  made  them  with- 
draw from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  and  led 
them,  1.  To  form  an  isolated  o  der ;  2.  To  keep  from 
marriage,  because  of  the  perpetual  pollutions  to  which 
women  are  subject  in  menstruation  and  childbirth, 
and  because  of  its  beiner  a  hiudriince  to  a  purely  devo- 
tional state  of  mind;  8.  To  abstain  from  frequenting 
the  Temple  and  offering  sacrifices  (compare  JoFephus 
Ant.  xviii,  1,  6) ;  and,  4.  Though  they  firmly  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  }'et  the}'  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (H'or,  ii,  8,  11).  To 
the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with 
regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  difference  lay 
mainly  in  rigor  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  be- 
lief.    See  Pharisee. 

But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of  Efise- 
nism  as  a  8}'stem,  and  combined  to  discourage  it.  They 
shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  firom  the  danger  of 
connecting  asceticirm  with  spiritual  power,  and  cher- 
ished the  great  truth  which  lay  in  the  saying,  ^*  Doc- 
trine is  not  in  heaven."  The  miraculous  energy  which 
was  attributed  to  mystics  was  regarded  by  them  rather 
as  a  source  of  suspicion  than  of  respect,  and  theosophic 
speculations  were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinct- 
ness (Frankel,  Monatsschrijt,  1863,  p.  62  sq.,  68,  71). 

As  to  their  connection  viih  Chi  istiomtyy  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
recognised  those  principles  and  practices  of  the  Essenes 
which  were  true  and  useful.  Though  our  Saviour 
does  not  mention  them  by  the  name  £ssenet,  which 
Philo  and  Josephus  coined  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks, 
vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  refers  to  them  in  Matt, 
xix,  12,  when  he  speaks  of  those  **  who  abstain  from 
marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  since 
they  were  the  only  section  of  Jews  who  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves  a  state  of  celibacy  in  order 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  more  closely  to  the 
service  of  God.  Also  1  Cor.  vii  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  bearing  in  mind  the  notions  about  mar- 
riage entertained  by  this  God-fearing  and  self-denying 
order.  As  to  other  coincidences,  Matt,  v,  34,  etc.,  and 
James  v,  12,  urge  the  abstinence  from  using  oaths 
which  was  especially  taught  by  the  Essenes.  The 
manner  in  which  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to 
depart  on  their  journey  (Mark  vi,  8- 10),  is  the  same 
which  these  pious  men  adopted  when  they  started  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  The  primitive  Christians,  like 
the  Essenes,  sold  their  land  and  bouses,  and  brought 
the  prices  of  the  things  to  the  apostles,  and  they  had 
all  things  in  common  (Acts  iv,  82-34).  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  a  parallel  to  this  holy  order,  as  is  evident  from 
his  ascetic  life  (Luke  xi,  22);  and  when  Christ  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  Eliot  (Matt,  xi,  14),  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Baptist  had  really 
attained  to  that  spirit  and  power  which  the  Essenes 
strove  to  obtain  in  their  highest  sta^e  of  purity. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  Essenism,  in  its 
extreme  form,  could  exercise  very  little  direct  inMur 
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ehce  on  ChrUtUnit)^.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  more  clear  to 
the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the  Jewish 
doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between  Essenism 
and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  element  of  true 
Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse  fur  modern  writers 
who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius,  and  confound  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Therapeutae  with  Christian  brotherhoods. 
Nationally,  however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  po- 
sition as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  person- 
ally called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the  long- 
ing for  the  new,  but  without  political  aspirations. 
In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming  "kingdom" 
they  could  proclaim  only  individual  purity  and  isola- 
tion. At  a  later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in 
the  Clementines,  and  the  strange  account  which  Epi- 
phanius  gives  of  the  Oaeni  COatnvoi)  appears  to  point 
to  some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  {Mar,  xix).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Es- 
senes disappear  from  history.  The  character  of  Juda- 
ism was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  al- 
most impossible. 

IV.  Date^  Settlementi,  and  Number  of.  this  Order. — 
The  fact  that  the  Essenes  developed  themselves  grad- 
ually, and  at  first  imperceptibly,  throu.^h  intensifying 
the  prevalent  religious  notions,  renders  it  impossible 
to  siy  with  exactness  at  what  degree  of  intensity  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  detached  from  the  general  body. 
The  Saviour  and  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  do  not 
speak  of  them  as  a  separate  body.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  them  as  existing  in  the  days  of  Jona- 
than the  Maccabain,  B.C.  143  (.4  nt.  xili,  5,  9) ;  he  then 
mentions  Judas,  an  Essene,  who  delivered  a  prophecy 
in  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I,  B.C.  106  (^ar,  i,  3,  5; 
Ant,  xiii,  11,  2).  The  third  mention  of  their  existence 
occurs  in  connection  with  Herod  {Ant.  xv,  10,  5). 
These  accounts  distinctlv  show  that  the  Essenes  at 
first  lived  among  the  people,  and  did  not  refrain  from 
fk^uenting  the  court,  as  Menachem  the  Essene  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  this 
order  (<&.).  This  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  which  was  named 
after  them  (^Efftnjvdv  n-t'/Xij,  Wcir^  v,  4,  2).  When 
they  ultimately  withdrew  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  majoiity  of  them  settled  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  ffist.  Nat.  v, 
17 ;  Eusebius,  ffist.  Eccles.  ii,  17),  and  the  rest  lived 
in  scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine  and 
other  places.  Their  number  is  estimated  both  by  Philo 
and  Josephus  at  4000. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct  body 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented  originally  a 
tendency  rather  than  an  organization.  The  commu- 
nities which  were  formed  out  of  them  were  a  result  of 
their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a 
sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after 
ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  co<le  of  doc- 
trines; and,  like  the  Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they 
were  confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  th  i  zealous  observers  of  the  law  (Phari- 
sees). The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  religious  feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccaba»an  age  tliere  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard 
of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon 
as  practicall}'  impure  liy  their  successors,  who  carried 
the  laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (C^inn,  "<A« 
com/Kzmons,  the  wise")  gave  place  to  others  bound  by 
a  more  rigid  rule ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Ei^senes  was 
midc  gradually  .stricter.  Those  whom  Jose  phus  speaks 
of  as  allowing  marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 


longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  fh>m 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated  com- 
munities of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  descriptions. 

The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out 
of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for  the 
very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in 
E^'pt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new  shape  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  Greece.  Here  the  original 
form  in  which  it  was  moulded  was  represented,  not  by 
direct  copies,  but  by  analogous  forms,  and  the  tend- 
ency which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh 
development  in  the  pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeut« 
(q.  v.).  These  Alexandrine  mystics  abjured  the  prac- 
tical labors  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  impossibitiU'  of  ful- 
filling the  law  naturally  led  them  to  substitute  «*«fNr- 
itual  for  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  fi^m  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in  men- 
tal  discipline.*'  Bodily  wants  were  often  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  ^'meat  and 
drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
light  (Philo,  De  vit.  corUempl.  §  4). 

According  to  Credner,  l/eber  Essener  v»d  FOoniten 
(in  Winer's  Zeitschr.  I,  ii-iii,  217  sq.),  the  Ebionites 
descended  from  the  Essenes.  Grasse  sa^^s  (ib.  p.  653) 
that  the  TherapeuteD,  who  lived  in  Egypt  (Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  ii,  13d  sq.,  725),  were  a  class  of  the  E^^scnes 
(see  Billd,  Diss.  Essaeos  Pffthcuforisacmies  deUneaiur%, 
Upsal.  174G);  and  he  presumes  that  they  existed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  spread- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  Pythagorean  or  Oriental  philosophy  (conip. 
Josephus,  Awt.  xv,  18).  Dr.  Wise  thinkis  that  the 
founder  of  the  Essenes  must  have  been  an  £g;}'ptian 
Jew  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  order, 
and  came  to  Palestine  about  B.C.  200;  and  sa3'3  far- 
ther that  the  Therapeuts  (founded  about  B.C.  170)  of 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  were  in  name  and  essence  an  im- 
itation of  the  Essenes.  He  asserts  also  that  no  posi- 
tive traces  of  their  messianic  views  are  left  either  by 
Josephus  or  Philo,  or  even  by  the  Talmud,  but  that,  in 
consideration  of  their  numerous  similarities  to  th!* 
Eg3'ptian  Jews,  tliey  may  be  Bup(>osed  to  have  enter- 
tained meHsianic  hopes  similar  to  the  Egyptians  (J%& 
Israelite,  Nov.  1, 1867). 

V.  Literature. — The  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  the 
Essenes  are  those  given  by  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  2-15 ; 
Ant.  xii,  5,  9;  xv,  10,  4  sq. ;  xviii,  1,  2  sq. ;  Philo, 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  §  12  sq. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur, 
V,  c.  xvi,  xvii ;  Solinus,  Pofyhist.  c.  xxxv ;  Porphyry, 
De  Abstiner^ia,  p.  881;  Epiphanius,  adp.  H<er.  lil>.  i; 
Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles.  ii,  c.  xvii.  Of  modem  pro- 
ductions we  have  Bellermann,  Geschichtliche  Nackrick' 
ten  ous  dem  Alferthume  fiber  Essatr  und  Therapeuten 
(Berlin,  1821),  who  has  studiously  collected  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  order ;  Gfrdrer,  Philo  umd  dieJudUdk- 
aUrandrinische  Theosnphie  (Stuttgart,  1885),  p.  299  sq. ; 
Prideaux,  Crmnection  of  the  0.  and  N.  7*.,  part  li,  bk.  v, 
5 ;  D&hne,  Geschichtliche  DarstelUmg  der  judUrh-aleX' 
amlrinischen  Religions  Philosophie,  i.  467  sq. ;  and  by  the 
same  author,  the  article  Ess&er,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber^s 
Encyklopddie ;  Neander,  f/istortf  of  the  Church,  ed.  Bohn, 
vol.  i.  The  Essays  of  Frankel,  in  his  ZexUchrift  fnr 
die  religldsen  Interessen  d.  Judenthttms  (Lpz.  184^*),  p. 
441  sq. ;  and  Monatsschrift  fur  Gesduch/e  u.  Wisats^ 
schnfl  d.  Judenthums^  ii,  80  sq.,  61  sq.,  are  most  impor- 
tant, and  may  be  considered  as  having  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  this  order. 
'  Adopting  the  result**  of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same 
[  course  still  further,  Gratz  has  given  a  masterly  trea- 
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u»  upon  the  E»en«8  in  his  GeMckichte  der  Jvdm  (Leip- 1 
i^,  1856),  iiif  96  sq.,  518  sq. ;  treatises  of  great  value 
are  slao  given  by  Jost,  Gexhichte  dei  Judenthfimt  und 
f»n€r  Seetm  (Leipzig,  1857),  p.  207  sq. ;  and  lierzfeld, 
UtKkieiU  d.  V.  Jtrael  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii,  »68,  388 
sq.  The  a»»untB  given  by  Ewald^Getchichfe  d.  Volkes 
Itrad  (Gdttingen,  1852),  iv,  420  sq.,  and  Hilgenfeld, 
ISejuMu  Apoki^iptik  (Jena,  1857),  p.  245  sq.,  though 
\afed  upon  Philo  and  Joaephus,  are  important  contri- 
hutioQs  to  the  literature  of  the  Essenes ;  that  of  the 
Utter  U  interesting  and  ingenious,  but  essentially  one- 
tided  sDd  subservient  to  the  writer's  theory  (compare 
Volkroir,/>af  vierte  B,  Ezra,  p.  60).  To  these  must  be 
added  the  very  interesting  and  important  relics  of  the 
EsseneSj  pnblished  by  Jellinek,  with  instructive  notices 
by  the  learned  editor,  in  Beth  Ha-  Midrcuh,  vol.  11 
(Leipzig,  1853),  p.  xviii  sq. ;  vol.  ili  (Leipzig,  1855),  p. 
IX  sq. 

See  aldo  Ginsbnrg,  ffUtary  and  Doctrines  of  the  Et- 
tam»  (Lond.  1864);  Hermes,  De  /'Juais  (Hul.  172U); 
load,  De  Phar.  Sadd.  H  Esaais  (Aboae,  1689) ;  Sauer, 
De  Eualt  tt  TherapeutU  ( VratisL  1829) ;  W  illemer,  De 
Etaem  (Viteb.  1680) ;  Zeller,  Uth,  d,  Zuaammenh.  d. 
Estamnu  nut  Grietketdhum  (in  the  Tub,  theoi,  Jahrb, 
li<56,  p.  401-438) ;  Roth,  De  Euenir  (Jen.  1669) ;  Wille- 
mer,irf.(Viteb.l680);  Lange,irf.(HaL  1721);  Trescn- 
reurer,  Be  Euaormn  nomine  (Alt.  1743) ;  Van  der  Hude, 
Xon  disdf'jU  Joh,  BapLfueruni  Euai  (Helmst  1754); 
Carpzov,  Dank-cpfer  an  GoU.  p.  282  sq. ;  Emesti,  Udt. 
"fiapkyriiu  de  AhtHneniia:"  (in  his  Theol.  Bibl,  ix,  68 
>q.);  Gnve,  De  Pythagor.  et  Estenor.  diac^Una  (Gdtt. 
l^9i);  Bielcke,/>e  Emeis  et  Therapeutis  (Starg.  1755); 
Buttner,Zte  E»ns  (Jen.  1670);  Credner,  Ueb,  Eteaer 
ntidKlKomten  (in  Winer's  ZeiUdir.f.  wissenach.  Theol. 
ii,  211-264) ;  Grossmann,  De  gmxHs  Judaontm  (Altenb. 
im);  Zinck,  De  Therapeutie  (Lips.  1724).     On  the 
(^apposed  relations  of  Essenism  to  Christianity,  there 
are  speciiil  treatises  in  Latin  by  Zom  (in  his  Opuac, 
'"iVr.  ii,  62  sq.),  Kaiser  (in  his  Quaetion,  Synodal.  [Cu- 
ria, IdOl],  p.  26  sq.),  DorfmUller  (Wunsiedel,  1803), 
Tin  xs  (Groning.  1805) ;  in  German  by  Loderwald  (in 
Hcniie's  Magaz.  iv,  371  sq.),  Bengel  (in  Flatt's  Magax. 
viu  126  sq.).     See  likewise  the  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1845,  iii, 
^3;  Jmer.  Sa^:.  Lit.  Oct.  1852,  p.  176-186 ;  April,  1868, 
[•■  170  sq. ;  Blackwood'a  Magazine,  1840,  p.  105,  463, 
(i^^:  Amer.  Bibl.  Repoa.  Jan.  1849,  p.  162  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
^Ma  Zeiitchr.fur  uiaaenach.  Theoiogie,  1867,  i,  art.  6; 
ni^'en's  ZeUedtr,  fur  hut.  Theol.  1841,  u,  8  sq. ;  the 
Stnsb.  nevue  de  theoL  1867,  p.  221  sq. ;  Zeller's  Theol. 
JnkH>.  1855,  p.  815  sq. ;  1850,  p.  401  sq. ;  Meih.  Quart. 
Rcr,  July,  1867,  p.  450 ;  North  BrUiah  Rev.  Dec.  1867, 
P- 151;  Prenens^,  J2^f>'on«  be/ore  Christ,  p.  231-234; 
^laff,  Apostolus  Churdij  p.  175,  657  sq. ;  Holzmann, 
Gtidi,  d.  Volkes  Israel,  i,  206  sq. ;  Lucius,  Der  Easenia- 
euu  (Strasb.  1881).     Comp.  Sects,  J  rwibh. 

Essenina,  Aitdrkw,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bommel  in  February,  1618,  and  wss  educated  at 
Ttrecbt,  where  he  became  pastor  in  1651.  In  1653  he 
^u  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Ttrecht.  He  died  May  18, 1677.  Among  his  writing 
ire  TrnaHpha  Cruda  (Amst.  1649):~/>e  MoraUiaie 
[SMati  1658): — Syttema  Theologicum  (1659) :— Cr>iii- 
T^^diHm  Theol.  Dogmal.  (1669).>-Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
S^nlrale,  xvi,  441. 

Easentia.     See  Essemck. 

ZtStabliflliinexit.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  po- 
sition of  that  religious  denomination  in  any  country 
vhich  solely  or  peculiarly  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the 
^te,  and  the  cleryry  of  which  have,  in  consequence, 
their  several  endowments  and  incomes  especially  set- 
tled and  maintained  by  the  Legislature  or  government. 
The  general  tendency  of  opinion  in  all  countries  is 
nrw  against  established  chniches,  and  in  favor  of  the 
T^lnntary  principle  for  the  support  of  churches.  The 
subject  is  discasaed  at  length,  historically  and  other- 
viM,  in  the  article  Church  ak d  State  (11, 829).   W» 
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present  here  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

(I.)  The  partisans  for  religions  establishments  ob- 
serve (1.)  that  they  have  prevailed  universally  in  ev- 
ery age  and  nation.     The  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  were  united  in  the  same  patriarch  (Gen.  xviii,  19 ; 
xvii  and  xxi ;  xiv,  18).    The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religions 
establishment  dictated  and  ordained  by  God.    In  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  heathen  nutions,  we  shall  find 
the  same  incorporation  of  religious  with  civil  govern- 
ment (Gen.  xlvii,  22 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  27,  29).     Every 
one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  knows  that  religion  was  altogether  blended 
with  the  policy  of  the  state.     The  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  tribes.     Among  the  Celts,  or  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  Druids  were  loth  their 
priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judgment  was  final. 
Among  the  Hindoc  s  the  priests  and  sovereigns  are  of 
different  tribes  or  cartes,  but  the  priests  are  superior 
in  rank  ;  and  in  China  the  emperor  is  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  presides  in  all  public  acts  of  religion.     (2.) 
Again:  it  is  said  that,  although  there  is  no  form  of 
Church  government  absolutely  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  from  the  associating  law,  on  which  the 
Gospel  lays  so  much  stress,  by  the  respect  for  civil 
government  it  so  earnestly  enjoins,  and  by  the  practice 
which  followed  and  finally  prevailed.  Christians  can- 
not be  said  to  disapprove,  but  to  favor  religious  estab- 
lishments.   (8.)  Religious  establishments  idso,  it  is  ob- 
served, are  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  constituent  principles- of  human  so- 
ciety :  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  upheld  without  a  clergy ;  a  clergy  cannot  be 
supported  without  a  legal  provision ;  and  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest.     An 
established  church  is  roost  likely  to  maintain  clerical 
respectability  and  usefulness  by  holding  out  a  suitable 
encouragement  to  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  likewise  ena- 
bles them  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  shall  qualify 
them  for  the  important  work. 

(II.)  They  who  reason  on  the  contrary  side  observe, 
(1.)  that  the  patriarchs  sustaining  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious offices  is  no  proof  at  all  that  religion  was  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  government  in  the  sense  above 
referred  to,  nor  is  there  the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  f  acred 
Scriptures.  That  the  case  of  the  Jews  can  never  be 
considered  in  point,  as  they  were  tfnder  a  theocracy 
and  a  ceremonial  dispensation  that  was  to  pass  away, 
and  consequently  not  designed  to  be  a  model  for  Chris- 
tian nations.  That,  whatever  was  the  practice  (if 
heathens  in  this  respect,  this  forms  no  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  that  system  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  pagan- 
ism. (2.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  ought  not,  yea,  cannot  in  fact  be  incorp<»- 
rated  with  the  state  without  sustaining  material  in- 
jury. In  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity the  Chprch  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with 
temporal  powers;  and,  so  far  from  needing  their  aid, 
religion  never  flourished  so  much  as  while  they  were 
combined  to  suppress  it  (8.)  As  to  the  support  whicli 
Christianity,  when  united  to  civil  government,  yields 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  societj',  it  is  ob&erved 
that  this  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it  in  at  least  es 
great  a  degree  without  an  establishment  as  with  it. 
Religion,  if  it  have  any  power,  operates  on  the  ccn- 
science  of  men;  and,  resting  solely  on  the  belief  of  in- 
visible realities,  it  can  derive  no  weight  or  solemnity 
from  human  sanctions.  Human  estaiilishments,  it  is 
said,  have  been,  and  are,  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils ;  for  in  this  cuse  it  is  requisite  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  some  particular  system  ;  and  as  the  magistrate 
is  no  better  judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances 
I  are  as  great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false  as 
the  true.     The  thousands  that  have  been  persecuted 
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and  BUflerad  in  conseqaenoe  of  establishments  will  al- 
ways form  an  argument  against  them.     Under  estab- 
lishments also,  it  is  said,  corruption  cannot  be  avoided. 
Emolument  most  be  attached  to  the  national  church, 
which  may  be  a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to 
defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  truth.     Thus, 
also,  error  becomes  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opin- 
ions which  happens  to  prevail  when  the  establishment 
is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  superior  lif'ht  and  im- 
provement, to  be  handed  down,  without  alteration, 
from  age  to  age.     Hence  the  disagreement  between 
the  public  creed  of  the  Church  and  the  private  senti- 
ments of  its  ministers.    (4.)  Finally,  though  all  Chris- 
tians should  pay  respect  to  civil  magistrates  as  such, 
and  all  magistrates  ought  to  encourage  the  Church, 
yet  no  civil  magistrates  have  any  power  to  establish 
any  particular  form  of  religion  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  subject;  nor  are  magistrates  ever  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  officers  or  rulers  of  the  Church. 
As  Mr.  Coleridge  observes,  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
a  kingdom,  realm,  or  state  of  the  world,  nor  is  it  an 
estate  of  any  such  Icingdom,  realm,  or  state ;  but  it  is 
the  appointed  opposite  to  them  all  collectively — ^the 
sustaining,  correcting,  befriending   opposite    of  the 
world — the  compensating  counterforce  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inevitable  evils  and  defects  of  the  state  as  a 
state,  and  without  reference  to  its  better  or  worse  con- 
struction as  a  particular  state ;  while,  whatever  is  be- 
neficent and  humanizing  in  the  aims,  tendencies,  and 
proper  objects  of  the  state,  it  collects  in  itself  as  in  a 
focus,  to  radiate  them  back  in  a  higher  quality ;  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  it  completes  and  strengthens  the 
edilice  of  the  state,  without  interference  or  commix- 
ture, in  the  mere  act  of  laying  and  securing  its  own 
foundations.    And  for  these  services  the  Church  of 
Christ  asks  of  the  state  neither  wages  nor  dignities ; 
she  asks  only  protection,  and  to  be  let  alone.     These, 
indeed,  she  demands;  but  even  these  only  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  her  constitution  nor  in 
her  discipline  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
state ;  nothing  resistant  or  impedimental  to  the  state 
in  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  powers,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  appropriate  duties,  or  in  the  effectuation  of  its  le- 
gitimate objects.     (5.)  As  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  clergy,  this  may  be  done  without  an  establish- 
ment, as  matter  of  fact  shows  in  hundreds  of  instances 
in  the  Dissenting  and  Methodist  churches  in  England, 
and  universally  by  all  churches  in  America.     Indeed, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  voluntiiy  principle 
may  be  considered  as  finally  settled  by  the  experience 
of  the  English  and  American  churches.     In  England, 
in  1855,  the  Established  Church  had  church  accommo- 
dation for  5,300,000,  and  all  other  denominations  could 
seat  4,900,000,  making  in  all  church-room  for  10,200,000 
of  the  population,     in  the  United  States  there  were 
church  accommodation  in  1850  for  14,000,000,  and  it  is 
computed  by  Dr.  Baird  (^ReligioH  in  America)  that  there 
must  be  altogether  far  more  than  one  minister  for  each 
900  inhabitants.     In  England  they  have  an  establish- 
ment of  untold  wealth.     For  centuries  they  have  been 
accumulating  edifices  for  worship  the  most  costl}''  and 
durable  that  the  world  knows,  and  yet  the  United 
States,  without  any  aid  from  the  government,  seats  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  raises  $25,000,000  annually  for  religious  be- 
nevolence.    That  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  su- 
perior success  in  America  is  the  more  perfect  action  of 
the  voluntary  principle.     Even  in  England  this  prin- 
ciple has  worked  in  the  same  manner.     Fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  that  country  was  less  than  half 
what  it  now  is.     Then  the  Church  of  England  could 
seat  4,000,000,  now  5,300,000.     But  at  that  time  the 
Dissenters  could  seat  only  onejijih  of  the  numbers 
they  can  at  present.     In  America  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  five  or  six  times  since  the  Revolution, 
and  vet  then  there  was  but  about  one  minister  to  every 
2000  inhabitants,  now  there  is  one  to  every  1000,     See 


Warburton,  AUianee  between  Chttrck  and  State;  Chris, 
tie,  Ettoy  on  EttabUehmerOt ;  Paley,  Mor,  PkU,  v.  ii,  c 
10;  Bp.  Law,  Theory  ofRtHgion;  Watts,  Civil  Power 
in  Thingi  Sacred,  third  volume  of  his  Worha;  Hall,  Lib- 
erty  of  the  Presto  8<»c.  5 ;  Conder,  Protestant  A'oncoh- 
formity ;  Baird,  ReUgion  m  A  merica  (N.  Y.  1856, 8vo); 
and  art.  Church  amd  Stats. 

Be'ther  [vulgarly  pronounced  Es'ier'],  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  the  heroine  of  the  Biblicsl  book  that 
bears  her  name. 

1.  Name. — ^Her  proper  Hebrew  name  was  Badasaak 
(q.  v.),  but  on  her  introduction  into  the  royal  haiem 
she  received,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  (comp. 
Dan.  i,  7),  the  new  and  probably  Persian  name  of 
Esther  OHDM,  Ester^ ;  Sept  'Eff^ijp,  and  so  Josaphus 
[Gen.  'iipoi:'],  Ant.  xi,  6,  2,  etc.;  Vulg.  Esther},  which 
fiienceforth  became  her  usual  and  better-known  desig- 
nation, as  appears  from  the  formula  *^npK  K*^t7,  "tlut 
is,  Esther*'  (Esth.  ii,  7),  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual 
addition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv,  19,  27 ;  Josh. 
XV,  10,  etc.).  As  to  its  signification,  Gresenius  (7^. 
Heb.  p.  134,  a)  cites  from  that  diflfuse  Targum  on  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on  Esther, 
the  following  words :  **  She  was  called  Esther  from  tiie 
name  of  the  star  Venus,  which  in  Greek  is  Aster*'  (i.  e. 
aoTYip^  Lat.  aster,  Engl.  «tor ;  see  Lassen,  Ind.  BibHotk. 
iii,  8, 18).  Gesenius  then  points  to  the  Persian  word 
saidrah,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the  Syro-Ars- 
bian  modification ;  and  brings  it,  as  to  signification, 
into  connection  with  the  planet  Venus^  as  a  star  of  good 
fortune,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  AA- 
turtfh  (q.  v.).  In  thia  etymology  FUrst  acquiesces 
(^Heb.  Handwb.  s.  v.). 

2.  History. — She  was  the  daughter  of  Ahibail  (who 
was  probably  the  son  of  Shimei),  a  Benjamite,  and 
uncle  of  Mordecai  (q.  v.).     Her  ancestor  Kish  had 
been  among  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
(part  of  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.    The 
family  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission  to  return 
to  Palestine  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus.     Her  parents 
being  dead,  Esther  was  brought  up  as  a  daughter  by 
her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  court  or 
household  of  the  Persian  monarch  "  at  Shushan,  in  the 
palace.'*     The  reigning  king  of  Persia,  Ahastteru«, 
having  divorced  his  queen,  Vashti,  on  account  of  tlie 
becoming  spirit  with  which  she  refused  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  which  a  compliance  with  his  drunken 
commands  involved,  search  was  made  throughout  the 
empire  for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  suc- 
cessor.    Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed 
the  most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  the  king  himself. 
That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Ahasuerus,  and  was  advanced  to  a  station  enviable 
only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  less  favored  in- 
mates of  the  royal  harem.     B.C.  479.     The  king  wa« 
not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parenta^ ;  and 
so,  with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  deapot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prinie 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empire 
were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  po^-er  and 
authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and 
chiUlren,  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
The  circumstance  that  Esther  herself,  though  qaeen. 
seemed  to  be  included  in  this  doom  of  extirpation,  en- 
abled her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation  upon  Hainan, 
whose  resentment  against  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  ol>- 
tain  from  the  king  this  monstrous  edict.    The  la'ws  of 
the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  decree 
once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authorized  to  stand 
on  their  defence ;  and  this,  with  the  known  change  in 
the  intentions  of  the  court,  a%'t>rted  the  worst  cons«- 
quences  of  the  decree.     The  Jews  established  &  yearly 
feast  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  which  vs  obeerved 


UHDg  tbcm  to  thil  day.  Sm  Pcbim.  Such  it  tba 
fllHum  of  the  hinory  of  Ertber,  u  nbtcd  in  tha 
(ut  abkh  beua  bar  luiDe.  (S««  bekiir.)  The  de- 
Uili,  u  given  in  tlut  book,  afford  a  moat  curious  plc- 

oincvof  ahietiu  Toucbed  for  not  only  by  the  hiitori- 
ol  luUiDrity  of  Ibe  book  ftHlf,  but  by  iti  agrBeiaaDt 

nil  as  bj  the  fact  that  the  same  uaagea  are  In  anb' 
Uhx  ptwrrad  in  tbe  Psnian  conit  at  the  proaent 
ilir.    Set  Habem. 

Sir  John  UaJcoIni  tella  u  that  the  acpulchre  of 
Eilksr  lad  Mordecsi  atunda  near  tht 
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liudtad  Knt  to  him  by  Sir  Uore  Ouaeley,  amiiaaudor 
totltt  niurtof  Persia,  as  foUowB:  "Thursday,  fifteenth 
cflbe  month  Adar,  in  the  year  M7t  from  tba  creation 
<(  iht  irarld,  was  tiniihed  the  building  of  thit  temple 
a'tt  Ihe  gnves  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  by  the  hands 
sC  iIh  good-harted  brotbera  Eliaa  and  Samuel,  tbe 
KDicjf  the  deceaaed  Ishmael  of  Kaahan."  According 
to  tht  Tolgar  Jewish  era,  this  would  have  been  not 
more  tllan  eleren  centaiiea  ago ;  but  the  data  may  be 
iRtr  the  corapntMion  of  Ihe  Eaateni  Jswa,  which  would 
nike  it  abont  A.D.  250.  Local  tradition  saya  that  it 
V14  tboToogblr  repoirod  about  17&  years  since  by  a 
Jenisli  rabbi  Darned  lemaeUKitto,J^ict.£iife,  at  Esth. 
1.1).    8.     ■ 


(Herod.  Til,  B9),  and  had  all  three  oome  to  num's  e^ 
tato  at  tbe  deatb  of  Xerxes  In  tbe  ^Otb  year  of  hia 
relga.  Darius,  the  eldeat,  had  married  immediately 
aftar  tha  retul-n  from  Qreece.  Esther  did  not  eater 
tbe  king's  palace  till  bis  7tb  year.  Just  the  time  of 
Darius't  marriage.  These  oliJectiuD*  are  conclusire, 
without  adding  tbe  difference  of  character  of  the  two 
{  queens.  Tha  truth  is  that  history  is  wholly  silent 
both  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus  only  hap. 
pens  to  mention  oneof  Xeriee'a  wives;  Scripture  only 
mentions  two,  If  Indeed  either  of  them  were  wiTes  at 
all.  Botsloca  weknow  thatitwaathacDstomorttie 
Persian  kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives, 
besides  their  concubines  ;  that  Cyrus  bad  several 
(Herod,  iii,  B);  that  Cambyses  bad  four  whose  names 
are  loentiaiied,  and  others  besides  (ill,  31,  83,  68) ;  that 
Smeidis  had  several  (ih.  68,  69);  and  that  Darios  had 
six  wives,  whose  nsmes  are  mentioned  (ib.pouna),  it 
la  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  one  wife.  Anotlter  strong  objection  la  the 
idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legitimate  wift.  and  per- 
haps to  her  being  strictly  bis  wife  at  all,  la  that  the 
Persian  kings  selected  their  wkvi  not  from  the  harem, 
but,  if  not  foreign  priDceaaea.  from  the  nobleal  Peraian 

of  the  seven  gieat  Persian  houeea.  It  seems  therefore 
natural  to  conclude  that  Erther,  a  ctplive,  and  one  of 
lbs  harem,  was  net  of  tbe  highest  rank'  of  wives,  but 
that*  special  honor,  with  the  nameof  queen, may  have 
been  given  to  her,  ss  lo  Vashti  before  hei,  as  the  favor- 
ite concubine  or  Inferior  wife,  whose  offrpring,  howev- 
er, If  she  had  any,  would  not  have  aucceeded  to  the 

ly  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  manners 
of  the  Persian  conrt,  removes  all  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  faistoiy  of  Esther  with  the  scanty  accouula  left 
ua-by  profane  authors  of  tbe  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add  that  Ihe  9d  yett  of 


Tumb  of  Uordeca 

3.  Prapnifd  fdaUifiealioiu  tuilk  Penmagn  m  Pm/me 

Pi$l-!y.—Tbe  question  as  to  the  identity  of  tbe  f'er- 

tiari  king  referred  to  in  connection  with  Esther  la  dit- 

Irad  to  tbe  conclusion  that  he  wsa  Xarxee,  the  wm  of 
l>irioi,  Hystaapis.  .(See,  however,  a  contmiy  view  in 
tbe  Juur.  o/Sae.  LU.  July,  1860,  p.  iW,  sq.) 

A  Hcond  inquiry  remains.  Who, then,  was  Bather? 
Artui«mn,  Altmo,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded  by 
tbe  above  decision ;  bat  are  we  to  conclude,  with  Seal- 
'  rr.  that  beonae  Ahaaoenis  is  Xerxes,  therefore 
EMber  is  Amatritf  Surely  not.  None  of  the  his- 
larical  particnlars  related  by  Hemdotus  concerning 
Am^tis  (Herod  ix,  108;  comp.  Ctesiss.  ap.  Photiu», 
'^"<J.  72.p.  57)  make  It  possible  to  identify  her  with 
KHber.  Amertiis  was  tbe  daughter  of  Otanes  (Ono- 
pha>  in  Cteaias),  one  of  Xerxei's  iwnerals,  and  brother 
lA  bi>  father  Daiias  (Herod,  vii,  61,  8S).  Esther's  (a- 
tber  and  motber  bad  been  Jews.  Ameatria  was  wife 
to  .terxa  before  Ibe  Greek  expedition  (Herod.  \-ii, 
n^  sitd  her   wms  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Greece  i 
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of  Vaahti'a  divorce  waa  held,  w 
B.C.  47S,  and  his  ISth,  B.C.  474  ICIlnton,  F.  ll.\  and 
that  tba  simullaneoos  battles  of  I'latva  and  Mycalc, 
which  frightened  Xenea  from  Sardis  (Died.  Sic.  xl, 
S6)  to  Suss,  happened,  according  to  Prideanx  and 
Clinton,  In  September  of  his  7th  year.  For  ■  fuller 
discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views 
of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux's  Comaiim,  I,  'xS6,  US, 
297  aq.,  and  Petav.  Dt  dodr,  trap,  xii.37, 28,  who  make 
Esther  wife  of  Artsxerxes  I^ngim.,  following  Joseph. 
AnI.  xi,  6,  as  ha  followed  the  Sept.  and  the  apociyphal 
Esther;  J.  Scalig.  (i)e  enend.  fenp.  vl,  bSl ;  Atttmadv. 
Euwb.  p.  100)  making  Abasuerus,  Xerxes ;  L'sher  {Att- 
~i(.  Vtt.  r«(.)  msking  him  Darius  Hystaspis ;  Loltus, 
Ckatdaa,  etc.  Eusebiaa  (Canon.  Cinm.  3S8,  ed.  Uedi- 
ol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Attaxerxes  Louiim.  on 
the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of  Eita  and  Nebe- 
miah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxee  Mnemon.  (bllow- 
ing  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomannus  to  be  Ibe 
same  as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  tbe  son  of  Artaxerxes 
by  Esther  I  It  is  most  observable  that  aU  Petavius's 
snd  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scallger's  view  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  atatsment  that  Esther  ia  Ameatris. 
See  Xkkxes. 

4.  Tbe  duiTacUr  of  Esther,  as  she  appears  In  tbe 
Bible,  is  that  of  a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage, 
pair iollam,  and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a 
dutiAil  daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the 
king'a  favor  with  him  for  tha  good  of  tbe  Jewish  peo- 
ple. That  she  waa  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as 
her  situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  inSuence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  There  must  have  been  a  singu- 
lar grace  and  charm  in  her  arpect  and  manners,  since 
abe  "ulitsinedfbvorinthe  eight  of  all  that  looked  opon 
her"  (li,  15).  That  she  was  raised  up  as  an  Instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert  tha  destnctiao  of  the 
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Jewish  people,  and  to  afford  them  protection,  and  for- 
ward their  wealth  and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also 
manifest  from  the  Scriptore  account.  Bat  to  impute 
to  her  the  sentiments  put  in  her  mouth  "hj  the  apocry- 
phal author  of  ch.  xiv,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  tlie  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  sec- 
ond day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews*  enemies  at  Shushan, 
is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her  age 
and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian morality  in  our  own  age  and  country  instead.  In 
fact,  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  scriptu- 
ral narrative  afford  a  striking  contrast  both  with  the 
forced  and  florid  amplifications  of  the  apocr}*phal  ad- 
ditions, and  with  the  sentiments  of  some  later  com- 
mentators. See  Debaeza,  nUtoria  Esther  (in  hu  Com- 
meni.  AUegor,  vi);  Anon.  Dt  A$suero  (in  the  CrU,  Sac 
Thet.  Nov,  i,  761)  ;  Robinson,  Script.  Char,  ii;  Hughes, 
Esther  and  her  People  (London,  1846);  Jiisti,  Ueb.  d, 
A  hasuenu  in  Esther  ( in  Eichhonrs  Repertor.  xv,  1 
sq.);  Tyrwhitt,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  (London,  1868, 
2  vols.  8vo). 

ESTHER,  Book  of,  the  last  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Auth. 
Engl.Version.  (See  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introd.,  new 
ed.,  ii,  697  sq.) 

I.  Contents,  Name,  and  Place  in  the  Canon, — Tn  this 
book  we  have  an  account  of  certain  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  under  the  rule  of  the  Persian  king 
Ahasuerus  (Achashverosh),  doubtless  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greek  historians.  See  Ahasvbrus  8.  The  writ- 
er informs  us  of  a  severe  persecution  with  which  they 
were  threatened  at  the  instigation  of  Haman,  a  favor- 
ite of  the  king,  that  sought  in  this  way  to  gratify  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  a  Jew,  Mordecai,  who,  though 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  refused  to  render  to  Haman 
the  homage  which  the  king  had  enjoined,  and  which 
his  other  servants  rendered ;  he  describes  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  this  was  averted  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Jewish  maiden  called  '^  Hadassah,  that  is, 
Esther,"  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  who  had  been  raised 
to  l)e  the  wife  of  the  king,  along  with  the  destruction 
of  Haman  and  the  advancement  of  Mordecai ;  he  tells 
us  how  the  Jews,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  officers,  rose  up  a?ainst  their  ene- 
mies, and  slew  them  to  the  numt)er  of  75,000 ;  and  he 
concludes  by  informing  us  that  the  festival  of  Purim 
was  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  commemoration  of 
this  remarkable  passage  in  their  history.  From  the 
important  part  played  by  Esther  in  this  history,  the 
book  bears  her  name.  It  is  placed  among  the  hagio- 
grapha  (q.  v.)  or  Kethubim'  (D'^aiPB)  by  the  Jews, 
and  in  that  first  portion  of  them  which  they  call  the 
five  MegiUoth  (Pi^^p,  rolU),  or  books  read  in  the  syn- 
agogue on  special  festivals ;  the  season  appropriate  to 
it  being  the  feast  of  Purim,  held  on  the  14th  and  16th 
of  the  month  Adar,  of  the  origin  of  which  it  contains 
the  account.  Hence  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
after  Koheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  Megilloth  are  read.  By  the  Jews 
it  is  called  the  Megillah,  by  way  of  eminence,  either 
from  the  importance  they  attach  to  its  contents,  or 
from  the  circumstance  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  came  to  be  written  on  a  special  roll  (M^^^)  for  use 
in  the  synagogue  (Hettinger,  Thes.  Phil,  p.  494),  In 
the  Sept.  it  appears  with  numerous  additions,  prefixed, 
interspersed,  and  appended ;  many  of  which  betray  a 
later  origin,  but  which  are  so  inwrought  with  the  orig- 
inal story  as  to  make  with  it  a  continuous  and,  on  the 
whole,  harmonious  narrative.  By  the  Christians  it 
has  been  variously  placed ;  the  Vulgate  places  it  be- 
tween Tobit  and  Judith,  and  appends  to  it  the  apocrj'- 
phal  additions  [see  next  article] ;  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions commonly  follow  Luther  in  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  the  historical  books. 

II.  Canonicity. — Among  the  Jews  this  book  has  al- 
ways been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.     There  is  some 


ground  for  believing  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  by 
soms  of  the  more  ancient  Jews  opposed  as  an  unli- 
censed  novelty  (Talm.  Hieros.  Megilio*h,io\, 70;  Li^^ht- 
foot.  Hot,  H^b,  ad  Joh.  x,  22) ;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  doubt  being  thrown  by  them  on  the  canonicity 
of  the  book.  By  the  more  modem  Jews  it  has  been 
elevated  to  a  place  beside  the  law,  and  above  the  oth- 
er hagiographa,  and  even  the  prophets  (Pfeiffer,  Thes. 
Hermen.  p.  597  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Introd,  p.  866  Bq.)>  In- 
deed, it  is  a  Baying  of  Maimonides  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hugiographical  books 
will  pass  away,  except  the  book  of  Esther,  which  will 
remain  with  the  Pentateuch.  This  book  is  read  through 
by  the  Jews  in  their  s^-nugogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim, 
when  it  was,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  cus- 
tom at  the  mention  of  Haman's  name  to  hiss,  and 
stamp,  and  clench  the  fist,  and  cry.  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out :  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  the  names  of  Haman *s  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names  of 
Haman' 8  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  Eaih, 
ix,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman ;  for  these  ten  names 
are  written  in  three  perpendicular  columns  of  3,  3, 4, 
as  if  they  were  hanging  upon  three  parallel  conis, 
three  upon  each  cord,  one  above  another,  to'  represent 
the  hanging  of  Ilaman's  sons  (Stehelin's  RMinical 
LUerature,  ii,  849).  The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix,  in  WaU 
ton's  Polyglot,  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the 
gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval 
between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added  that  Ze- 
resh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving  sons  fled,  and 
begged  their  bread  fh>m  door  to  door,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  Psa.  cix,  9, 10.  Some  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
teachers  were  somewhat  staggered  at  the  peculiarity 
of  this  book,  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur 
in  it ;  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  transcript,  under  divine  inspiration,  from  the  Chron- 
icles of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  that,  being  meant 
to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wi^ly 
omitted.  Baxter  (SiitU's  Rest,  pt.  iv,  chap,  ili)  speaks 
of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it.  (See 
Pareau's  Principles  of  Interpretation,  and  HotUn<;er'a 
Thes.  Phil,  p.  488.)  But  Wolf  {Bibl.  ffebr.  part  U,  p. 
90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to  express 
their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book 
was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  Ia 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  tiie 
lK>oks  composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  considered 
the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after  the  close 
of  the  canon.  Du  Pin  maintains  that,  as  Josephus  as- 
serts [nee  Dkutero-canonicat.]  that  the  sacred  Ixtoks 
were  all  written  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
reign  inpx>i)  of  Artaxerxes,  and  (Ant,  xi)  places  the 
history  of  Esther  in  that  reign,  he  consequently  in* 
dudes  it  among  those  books  which  he  says  were  of  in- 
ferior authority,  as  written  under  and  since  the  rei^m 
of  that  prince  (Complete  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  6).  Eicb- 
horn,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  opinion  that  Jo5><v. 
phns  meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that  prince  within 
the  prophetical  period,  and  concludes  that  this  hiHori- 
an  considered  the  book  of  Esther  as  the  latest  of  tbe 
canonical  writings. 

In  the  Christian  Church  tbe  book  of  Esther  has  not 
been  so  generally  received.  Jerome  mentions  it  b;^ 
name  in  the  Prdoff.  Gal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus, 
and  in  the  preface  to  Esther;  as  does  Augustine,  />« 
Cirif.  Dei,  and  De  Docfr.  Christ.^  and  Origen,  as  cited 
by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecdes.  vi,  25X  and  many  others. 
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WbOrt  apparentiy  accepted  without  question  by  the 
churches  of  the  West  ia  the  early  centaries,  the  testi- 
monr  of  the  Eastern  Church  coDceming  it  is  more 
ilaetostiog.     It  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito, 
ao  omusion  which  is  shared  with  Nehemiah,  and  which 
some  would  account  for  by  supposing  that  both  these 
books  were  included  by  him  under  Ezra,  a  supposition 
that  may  be  admitted  in  reference  to  Nehemiah,  but 
i5  \ts9  probable  in  reference  to  Esther.    Origen  Inserts 
it,  though  not  among  the  historical  books,  but  after 
Job,  whicli  is  supposed  to  indicate  some  doubt  regard- 
iiig  it  on  his  part.     In  the  catalogues  of  the  Council 
of  Lsodicea,  of  the  apostolical  canons,  of  C^Till  of  Je- 
nualem,  and  of  Epiphanins,  it  stands  among  the  ca> 
Donical  books ;  by  Gregoiy  of  Nazlanzus  it  is  omit- 
ted ;  in  the  Synoptit  Scrip.  Sac,  it  is  mentioned  as  said 
l>y  some  of  ther  ancients  to  be  accepted  by  the  Hebrews 
ta  ctnonical ;  and  by  Athanasius  it  is  ranked  among 
the  avaytp^tfTKofuvay  not  among  the  canonical  books. 
These  differences  undoubtedly  indicate  that  this  book 
did  Dot  occu[^  the  same  unquestioned  place  in  gener- 
al confidence  as  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  O. 
T. ;  but  the  force  of  this,  as  evidence,  is  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  on  historical  or  critical 
groand*,  but  rather  on  grounds  of  a  dO)<matical  na- 
tare,  and  of  subjective  feeling,  that  it  was  thus  treat- 
el    On  the  same  grounds,  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
eabjected  to  doubt,  even  in  the  Latin  Church  (Junilius, 
/>  partiha  Lfg»  Dh.  c.  8).     At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
matbn,  Luther,  on  the  same  grounds,  pronounced  the 
book  more  worthy  to  be  placed  **  extra  canonem'*  than 
"in  canone**  {De  servo  arMrio;  comp.  his  Tuchredenj 
IT,  403,  Berlin  ed.  1848),  but  in  this  he  stood  alone  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  his  day ;  nor  was  it  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  his  opinion  found  any 
•drocates.     The  first  who  set  himself  sv^tematicallv 
to  impagn  die  claims  of  the  book  was  Semler,  and 
him  (>eder,  Corrodi,  Augusti,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and 
Cleek  have  followed.     Etchhom  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, Jahn  and  Havemick  unreservedly,  have  defend- 
ed its  claims. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  canon  icity  of  the 
book  resolve  themselves  principally  into  these  three — 
1.  That  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  narrow,  selfish,  national 
pride  and  vindictiveness,  very  much  akin  to  that  dis- 
pUjed  by  the  later  Jews,  but  wholly  alien  from  the 
-Spirit  which  pervades  the  acknowledged  books  of  the 
0.  T. ;  2.  That  its  untheocratic  character  w  manifested 
in  the  total  omission  in  it  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
tor  reference  to  the  divine  providence  and  care  of  Is- 
nel ;  and,  3.  That  many  parts  of  it  are  so  incredible  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a  fiction  or  romance 
than  the  character  of  a  true  history  (Bertholdt,  De 
^'ette,  etc.).     In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  whilst  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
Jewg,  of  whom  the  author  of  this  book  writes,  are  not 
those  which  the  religion  of  the  O.  T.  sanctions,  it  re- 
mains to  be  asked  whether,  in  what  he  nsrrates  of 
them,  he  has  not  simply  followed  the  requirements  of 
historical  fideli^ ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  he 
has  in  any  way  indicated  that  his  own  sympathies  and 
convictions  went  along  with  theirs.    There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  among  the  Jews  of  whom  he  writes  a 
▼en-  different  state  of  religious  and  moral  feeling  pre- 
vailed from  what  belonged  to  their  nation  in  the  better 
days  of  the  theocracy.     The  mere  fact  that  they  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  to  going 
op  with  their  brethren  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
permissiinn  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  Judaea,  shows  how 
little  of  the  true  spirit  of  their  nation  remained  with 
th^^m.     This  being  the  case,  the  historian  could  do 
nothing  else  than  place  before  us  such  a  picture  as  that 
which  this  book  presents ;  had  he  done  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  narrated  the  truth.     It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  however,  that  he  himself  sympathized 
with  those  of  whom  he  wrmte,  in  their  motives,  feel- 
ings, and  oondoct,  or  that  the  spirit  dominant  in  them 


is  the  spirit  of  his  writing.  It  is  tme,  occasions  may 
frequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative when  he  might  have  indulged  in  reflections  of 
an  ethical  or  didactic  character  on  what  he  has  nar- 
rated, but  to  do  this  may  not  have  been  in  the  plan 
and  conception  of  his  work,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
intentionally  avoided  it. 

Obeervations  to  the  same  effect  may  be  made  on  the 
second  objection.  If  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
relate  faithfhlly  and  without  comment  the  actions  and 
words  of  persons  who  were  living  without  any  vit:.l 
recognition  of  God,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  God 
in  the  narrative  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
this  circumstance.  If  it  be  said,  But  a  pious  man 
would  have  spontaneously  introduced  some  such  refer- 
ence, even  though  those  of  whom  he  wrote  gave  him 
no  occasion  to  do  so  l^  their  own  modes  of  speech  or 
acting,  it  may  suffice  to  reply  that,  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  reasons  which  moved  the  author  to  abstain  fhtm 
all  remarks  of  his  own  on  what  he  narrates,  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  conclude  from  the  omission  in  ques- 
tion that  he  was  not  himself  a  pious  man.  If  again  it 
be  said.  How  can  a  book  which  simply  narrates  the 
conduct  of  Jews  who  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
if  they  had  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
without  teaching  any  moral  lessons  in  connection  with 
this,  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  man  under 
God's  direction  in  what  he  wrote,  it  may  be  replied 
that  a  book  may  have  a  most  excellent  moral  tendency, 
and  be  full  of  important  moral  lessons,  even  though 
these  are  not  formally  announced  in  it.  That  it  is  so 
with  the  book  of  Esther  may  be  seen  from  such  a  work 
as  M^Crie's  Lectttrea  on  this  book,  where  the  great  letu 
sons  of  the  book  are  expounded  with  the  skill  of  one 
whose  mind  had  been  long  and  deeply  versed  in  his- 
torical research.  As  the  third  objection  above  noticed 
rests  on  the  alleged  unhistorical  character  of  the  book, 
its  force  will  be  best  estimated  after  we  have  consider- 
ed the  next  head. 

III.  CredihUity. — In  relation  to  this  point  three  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced :  1.  That  the  book  is  wholly 
unhistorical,  a  mere  legend  or  romance ;  2.  That  it  has 
a  historical  basis,  and  contains  some  true  statements, 
but  that  with  these  much  of  a  fabulous  kind  is  inter- 
mixed; 8.  That  the  narrative  is  throughout  tme  his- 
tory. Of  these  opinions  the  first  has  not  found  many 
supporters :  it  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  book  into  the  Jewish  canon ;  for,  how- 
ever late  be  the  date  assigned  to  the  closing  of  the 
canon,  it  is  incredible  that  what  must  have  been  known 
to  be  a  mere  fable,  if  it  is  one,  could  have  found  a 
pUuM  there ;  it  is  incompatible  with  the  early  observ- 
ance by  the  Jews  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  events  recorded  here  (comp.  2  Mace. 
XV,  86) ;  and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  minute- 
ness of  some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  (i,  10),  the  seven  officers  of  the  king  (i,. 
14),  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  (ix,  7-10),  and  the  general* 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  habits,  and 
contemporary  history  of  the  Pernan  court  which  the 
author  exhibits.  (See  the  ample  details  on  this  head 
collected  by  Eichhom  and  H&vemick,  Einkit.  II,  i, 
888-857).  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon 
places  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  second 
opinion ;  for  if  those  who  determined  this  would  not 
have  inserted  a  book  wholly  fabulous,  they  would  as 
little  have  inserted  one  in  which  fiible  and  truth  were 

I  indiscriminately  mixed.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  notice  the  parts  which  are  alleged  to  be  ftibulous, 
for  only  thus  can  the  objection  be  satisfactorily  re- 
futed. First,  then,  it  is. asked,  How  can  it  be  l)elieved 
that  if  the  king  had  issued  a  decree  that  all  the  Jews 
should  be  put  to  death,  he  would  have  published  this 
twelve  months  before  it  was  to  take  effect  (iii,  12, 18)  ? 
But,  if  this  seem  incredible  to  us,  it  must,  if  untrue, 
have  appeared  no  less  incredible  to  those  for  whom 

,  the  book  was  written ;  ond  nothing  can  be  more  im> 
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probable  than  that  a  writer  of  any  intelligence  should 
by  muiahe  have  made  a  statement  of  this  kind ;  indeed, 
a  fiction  of  this  sort  is  exactly  what  a  fabulist  wonld 
have  been  most  certain  to  have  avoided ;  for,  luiowing 
it  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact  and  usage,  he  most 
have  been  sure  that  its  falsehood  would  be  at  once  de- 
tected.    Secondly,  It  is  said  to  be  incredible  that  the 
king,  when  he  repented  of  having  issued  such  an  edict, 
should,  as  it  could  not  be  recalled,  have  granted  per- 
mission to  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  permitted  to  do  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
stroy 75,000  of  his  own  subjects.     To  Our  habits  of 
thinking  this  certainly  appears  strange ;  but  we  must 
not  measure  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  like  Xerxes  by 
such  a  standard :  the  caprices  of  Oriental  despots  are 
proverbially  st  irtling,  their  indifference  to  human  life 
appalling;  and  Xerxes,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
was  apt  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  Oriental 
despotism  in  these  respects  (comp.  Herod,  i,  183 ;  vii, 
85,  89,  238 ;  ix,  108-113 ;  Justin,  li,  10,  11).     Now  if  it 
be  tiUe,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  Xerxes  put 
the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopyln  on  purpose  that 
they  might  all  be  killed,  because  he  thought  they  were 
not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national 
supremacy,  it  is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should 
have  given  permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few 
thousand  strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  rep- 
resented to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient 
to  his  laws.     Nor,  again,  when  we  remember  what 
Herodotus  relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises 
made  at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the 
decree  in  the  only  way  tliat  seemed  practicable.    It  is 
likely,  too,  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of 
Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would  rather 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.     Thirdly,  it  is  asked  bow 
can  we  believe  that  the  king  would  issue  an  edict  to 
all  his  subjects  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his 
own  house  (i,  22)  ?     We  reply  that,  as  the  edicts  of 
Oriental  despots  are  not  all  models  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity,  here  seems  to  us  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement  that  such  an  edict  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, issued  by  Ahasuerus.     Fourthly,  Is  it  credi- 
ble, it  is  asked,  thut  Esther  should  have  been  so  long 
a  time  in  the  palace  of  the  king  without  her  descent 
being  known  to  the  king  or  to  Haman,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case?     We  reply  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  that  her  Jewish  descent  was  unknown ; 
and,  if  it  were,  we  are  too  little  acquaintad  with  the 
usages  of  the  Persian  royal  harem  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  this  was  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur  or  not : 
we  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory was  somewhat  more  likely  to  know  the  truth  on 
such  points  than  Grermin  professors  in  the  19th  century. 

The  casual  way  in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace,  xv, 
86  alludes  to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mardochfeus*s  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  &vor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr.  Lee 
(quoted  in  Whiston's  Joeephus,  xi,  ch.  vi),  that  "  the 
truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by  the  feast  of 
Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this  very  day." 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's  mind 
between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people,  and  of 
the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of  that  help 
which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and  fasting,  is  very 
touching  and  beautiful,  and  without  any  exaggera- 
tion. Even  De  Wette  observes  that  the  book  is  sim- 
ple in  its  style,  tree  from  declamation,  and  thus  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  from  the  similar  stories  in 
the  Apocrypha  {IntinducHon^  Parker's  translation,  Bos- 
ton, 1848). 

IV.  AfOhorAiip  and  Date. — Augustine  (De  Civitate 
DeS)  ascribes  the  book  to  Ezra.     Eusebius  (Chronic, 


xlvii,  d.  4),  who  observes  that  the  &cts  of  the  history 
are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  ascrilies  it  to  some 
later  lint  unknown  author.     Clemens  Alexandrioiu 
(jSfromatOf  Ub.  i,  p.  829)  assigns  it  and  the  book  of 
Maccabees  to  MordecaL    The  peeudo-Philo  (Chrono- 
ffraphia)  and  Rabbi  Azarias  maintain  that  it  was  writr 
ten  at  the  desire  of  Mordecai  by  Jehoiakim,  son  of 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  12tb  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.    The  subscription  to  the  Alexan- 
drian version  states  that  the  epistle  regarding  the  feu^ 
of  Purim  was  brought  by  Dositheus  into  Egypt,  under 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  (B  C.  cir.  160);  but  it  is  well 
known  that  these  subscriptions  are  of  little  authority. 
The  authors  of  the  Talmud  say  that  it  was  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.  v.),  who  also 
wrote  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  Prophets.     But  tbt 
whole  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Ezra,  and  concluded  by  Simon  the 
Just,  who  is  said  to  have  closed  the  canon,  and  whose 
death  took  place  B.C.  292,  is  by  some  looked  npon  as  a 
rabbinical  romance.     Of  all  these  suppositions,  the 
ascription  to  Mordecai  seems  the  most  probable.    The 
minute  details  given  of  the  great  banquet,  of  the  names 
of  the  chamberlains  and  eunuchs,  and  Haman *s  wife 
and  sons,  and  of  the  customs  and  regulations  of  the 
palace,  betoken  that  the  author  lived  at  Shaahan,  and 
probably  at  court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being  him- 
self the  writer,     it  is  also  in  itself  probable  that  a» 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who  held  high  offices  un- 
der the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  in  wliich  they  took  a  leading  part,  ^o 
Mordecai  should  have  recorded  the  transactions  of  the 
book  of  Esther  likewise.    The  termination  of  the  Iwok 
with  the  mention  of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  govern- 
ment a^ees  also  with  this  view,  which  haa  the  fur- 
ther sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzov,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited 
and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  prob- 
ably did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps  the  book  of  Daniel, 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.   See  Mordecai. 
That  the  book  was  written  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabeea  is  the 
conclusion  of  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  Bleek.     The 
reasons,  however,  which  they  assign  for  this  are  very 
feeble,  and  have  been  thoroughly  nullified  by  H&ver- 
nick.     The  latter  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  at 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  the  reasons  he  urges  for  this 
are — 1.  The  statement  in  ix,  82,  compared  with  x,  2, 
where  the  author  places  what  he  himwlf  has  written 
on  a  par  in  point  of  authenticity  with  what  is  recorded 
in  the  Persian  annals,  as  if  contemporary  productions ; 
2.  The  vividness,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  his  de- 
tails respecting  the  Persian  court ;  8.  The  language  of 
the  book,  as  presenting,  with  some  Persianianis,  and 
some  words  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in 

older  Hebrew  (such  as  •<^»'?.  li^S,  tawno,  a'^S->:r>, 
those  idioms  which  chnracterize  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles;  and,  4.  The  fact  that  the 
closing  of  the  canon  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxen,  so  that  an  earlier  date  must  W 
assigned  to  this  book,  which  is  included  in  it.  So«% 
Ezra.  Whether  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  or 
in  Persia  is  uncertain,  but  probability  indinea  to  the 
latter  supposition. 

YI.  ComtnefUaries. — ^The  following  are  separate  ex- 
egetical  works  on  the  canonical  portion  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  in  addition  to  the  formal  IniroductUms  to 
that  portion  of  Scripture,  and  exclusive  of  the  purely 
rabbinical  treatises  on  the  Jewish  usages  referred  to 
in  the  book;  the  most  important  have  an  asterisk  0*) 
prefixed :  Raban  Maurns,  Commeniaru  (in  Opp.) ;  Ara- 

ma,  Cna  (ConsUntinople,  1518, 4to);  Bafiolaa,  r^^'^B 
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(B!ts  di  Trento,  1660,  4to);  Strigel,  SckoUa  (lipe. 
1371, 1572, 8vo) ;  foentius,  Commentarii  (Tubing.  1576, 
4to;  in  Engl,  by  Stock  wood,  Lond.  1664,  8to)  ;  Aske- 
naii,  n^^  ^P*i*^  (Cremona,  1576,  4to,  etc.);  Fenar- 
dent,  Commeuluria  (Par.  1585,  8vo,  etc.) ;  Melamraed, 
*5?7'?  ■>???  (Constantpl.  1585,  4to);  ♦Drasius,  An- 
wtaiMmu  (Leyd.  1586,  8to)  ;  *Senaria8,  Commtntarii 
(Moi^ot  1590,  foL,  etc.) ;  Zahalon,  D'^rT^K  ^S'O^  (Ven. 
loH^to);  AUheicli,  Hl^Q  TK^p  (VenfieOl,  4to); 
Cooper,  NaUs  (London,  1609,  4to);  D'Aqnine,  Rawckii 
SekoHa  (Par.  1622,  4to) ;  Wolder,  Ditporiiione$  (Dantz. 
1625, 4to);  ^Sanctins,  Commentani  {Leyd.  1628,  fol.); 
Conzio,  Commento  (Chieri,  1628,  4to) ;  Duran,  T^^p 
•ED  (Ven.  1632, 4to) ;  Cromnliua,  The§ea  (Lovan.1632, 
4to);  Merkel,  KJST  Xn-'iO  (Lublin,  1687,  4to);  ♦Bo- 

nait,  Commfntanv's  (Col.  Agr.  1647,  fol.) ;  Montanns, 
Commattarnu  (Madr.  1648,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Camtneniary 
(London,  1656,  fol.) ;  De  Celada,  CammaUaru  (Lugd. 
1658,  fol.);  Jackson,  ExpUmatim  (London,  1658,  4to) ; 
Bftrne0,iVirap4ram/wetioa  (Lond.  1679,  8vo);  Adam, 
fJb9erca&me8  (Groningen,  1710,  4to) ;  Rambach,  NoUb 
(in  bis  AdHOt.  V,  T.  il,  1048);  Heumann,  /'Jsthera  ato- 
ton^(Gotting.l736,  4to);  Meir,  17^  HH^^  (Fttrth, 
1737,  8to);  Nestorides,  AmtoUuiom  (Ven.  1746,  4to); 
Aocher,  De  auelorkaU  Eslkent  (Havn.  1772, 4to) ;  Cm- 
Mill,  NutzL  Gebrauck  der  B,  Edker  (fh>m  the  Latin, 
Lpz.  1773, 4to) ;  *Vo8,  Oraiio  (Ultr.  1776, 4to) ;  Zinck, 
CimmaUariMM  (Angsb.  1780, 4to) ;  De  RomI,  Var,  LeeL 
(Borne,  1782,  8ro);  Pereles,  nnn'sn  ni»  (Prague, 
1784, 4to) ;  WolfBW)hn,  *^npK  (Berl.  1788,  8vo) ;  Lanw 
Mn,  DtKOtnes  (Edinb.  18b4,'l2nio) ;  Lflwe,  XS^^t^  "lis^ 

(Xoavdwor,  1804, 4to') ;  ♦Schirmer,  Cbservationea  (Vra- 
tiilav.1820,  8vo);  ♦Kele,  Vmdiri^  (Freib.  1820,  4to); 
*CaImkerg,  CommeiUarUt*  (Hamb.  1837, 4  to) ;  *M'Crie, 
Lffttmt  (Works,  1888,  8vo);  *Baamgarten,  De  Jide 
Eftkerm  (Hal.  1839, 8vo) ;  Morgan,  Etfher  typical  (Lon- 
doo,  1855,  8vo) ;  Crosthwaite,  LechirtM  (London,  1858, 
12roo);  Davidson,  Lectures  (Edinh.  1859,  8vo);  *Ber- 
tbean  (in  the  Kwrzgef,  exeg.  Handb,  Lpz.  1862,  8to)  ; 
Oppert,  CammeiUaire  daprh  lea  inecriptiont  Penes 
(Par.  1864,  8vo).     See  Old  Testament. 

ESTHER,  Apocbtphal  additions  to  the  Bonk 
a/".— Besides  the  many  minor  deviations  from  the  He- 
brew, there  are  six  important  additions  in  the  Septna- 
frint  and  the  other  ancient  verBions  of  the  book  of 
Either. 

L  nOe  omd  PoeUitm.  —  Jn  the  Sept  and  tke  Old 
Latm  these  additions  are  dispersed  ihrongh  the  canoni- 
cal book,  forming  therewith  a  well-adjnsted  whole,  and 
bare  therefore  no  separate  title.  St.  Jerome,  however, 
ieparated  them  in  his  translation,  and  removed  them  to 
the  end  oi  the  book,  becanae  they  are  not  fonnd  in  the 
Hebrew.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  position  in  the 
MS&  and  the  printed  editions  of  the  Vnlgate,  and  form, 
according  to  cardinal  Hngn's  division,  the  last  seven 
chapters  of  the  canonical  Esther.  Luther,  who  was 
the  first  that  separated  the  apocryphal  from  the  canoni- 
cal books,  entirely  detsched  these  additions,  and  placed 
them  among  the  Apocrypha  nnder  the  title  **8t6eke  in 
Eitker.'  In  the  Zurich  Bible,  where  the  apocryphal 
•nd  canonical  hooks  sre  also  separated,  the  canonical 
Tolame  is  called  1  Esther^  and  these  additions  ara  de- 
ncniinated  2  Etlker.  Onr  English  venions,  thoagfa 
f<n>lknring  Lather's  arrangements,  are  not  uniform  in 
their  designation  of  these  additions.  Thus  Coverdale 
calls  them  "  Tke  ckt^ers  of  tke  hook  of  Better,  which 
ore  wAfmmd  w  <Ae  text  ofikt  Behrew,  but  in  the  Greek 
oad  LatiiL'*  In  Blatthews  and  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
which  are  followed  by  the  A.  Y.,  they  are  entitled, 
"'The  rest  of  tke  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which 
ore  fonnd  mekker  m  tke  Bebrew  nor  in  the  Chcddee," 
wfaiUt  the  GeneTA  version  adopts  Luther's  title. 

The  reason  of  their  present  confused  arrangement 
iscms  to  he  this :  When  Jerome  translated  the  book 


of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  only 
as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end 
a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  which  he 
found  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
statin*;  where  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  passage  so  given  is  that 
which  forms  the  continuation  of  ch.  x  (which  of  course 
immediately  precedes  it),  ending  with  the  entry  about 
Dositheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Proamhim,  which  he  says  forms  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with  what  is 
now  ver.  2  of  ch.  xi ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other 
passages.  But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome's  ex- 
planatory matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portions  have  been  printed  as  ch.  xi,  xii,  xiil, 
xiv,  XV,  xvi,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continu- 
ance of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity 
of  this  arrangement  is  nowhera  more  spparent  than  in 
ch.  xi,  where  the  vene  (1)  which  dofies  the  whole 
book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to  precede 
that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse  of  the  ProcD- 
mium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
printed  Sept.,  in  the  Vatican  edition  (not  MS.),  and 
most  othen,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  befora  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  beginning 
the  metrical  MegiUoth,  Tobit  and  Judith  have  been 
placed  between  it  and  Neheroiah,  doubtless  for  chro- 
nological reasons.  But  in  the  ancient  MSS.  the  posi- 
tion is  different.     See  Bible. 

II.  Design  and  Contents.—lht  object  of  these  sddl- 
tions  is  to  give  a  more  decidedly  religious  tone  to  the 
record  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  to  show 
more  plainly  how  wonderfuU}'  the  God  of  Israel  inter- 
posed to  save  his  people  and  confound  their  enemies. 
This  the  writer  has  effected  by  elaborating  upon  the 
events  narrated  in  the  canonical  volume  as  follows : 

1.  Ch.  i,  1  of  the  csnonical  volume  is  preceded  in 
the  Sept.  by  a  piece  which  tells  us  that  Mordecai,  w  bo 
was  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes,  dreamt  of  the  dan- 
gen  which  threatened  his  people,  and  of  their  deliver- 
ance (ver.  1-12).  He  afterwards  dircovend  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  which  be  divcloses  to  him, 
and  is  greatly  rewarded  for  it  (ver.  18-18).  This  is,  in 
the  Vulgate  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xi.  2-xii,  6. 

2.  Between  ver.  18  and  14  of  ch.  iii  in  the  canonical 
book,  the  Septnagint  givea  a  copy  of  the  king's  edict 
addressed  to  all  the  satraps,  to  destroy  without  com- 
passion that  foreign  and  rabellious  people,  the  Jews, 
for  the  good  of  the  Peraian  nation,  in  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  coming  year.  Thb  is, 
in  the  Vulir.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii,  1-7. 

3.  At  the  end  of  ch.  iv,  17  of  the  canonical  book,  the 
Sept.  has  two  prayen  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  that 
(3od  may  avert  the  impending  destruction  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii, 
8-xiv,  19. 

4.  Between  ver.  1  and  2  of  ch.  v  in  the  csnonical 
book,  the  Sept.  inserts  a  detailed  account  of  Esther's 
visit  to  the  king.  This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  ver- 
sion, ch.  XV,  1-16. 

5.  Between  ver.  13  and  14  of  ch.  viii  in  the  canoni- 
cal books,  the  Sept.  gives  a  copy  of  the  edict,  which 
the  king  sent  to  all  his  satraps,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  to  abolish  his  former 
decree  against  the  Jews.  This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and 
Eng.  version,  ch.  xvi,  1-24. 

6.  At  tlie  close  of  the  canonical  book,  ch.  x,  8,  the 
Sept.  has  a  piece  in  which  we  are  told  that  Mordecai 
had  now  recalled  to  his  mind  his  extraordinary  dream, 
and  seen  how  literally  it  hnd  i)een  fulfilled  in  all  its 
particulars.  It  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Purim  festival  in  Egypt. 

The  whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  entry : 
<*  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemieus  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  aud 
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Ijevite,  and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  thifl  epistle  of 
Pbarim,  which  they  qaid  was  the  same,  and  that  Ly- 
simachus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem^ 
had  interpreted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authorit}'  to  this  Greek  version  of 
EsTHBB  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  certified  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  is  here  meant,  began  to  reign  B.C.  181.  He  is 
the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  (e.g.  x, 
57 ;  xi,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  Anf,  xiii,  4, 1  and  5,  and  Clin- 
ton, F.  H,  iii,  393).  Dositheus  seems  to  be  a  Greek  ver- 
sion of  Mattithiah ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a  common  name 
for  Jews  at  thi.t  tim  3. 

III.  Origin^  h'Motical  Character^  and  Unity. — The 
patriotic  spirit  with  which  tha  Jewish  nation  so  fondly 
expatiated  upon  the  remarkable  events  and  characters 
of  by-gone  days,  and  which  gave  rise  to  those  beautiful 
legends  preserved  in  their  copious  literature,  scarcely 
ever  had  a  better  opportunity  afforded  to  it  for  em- 
ploying its  richly  inventive  powers  to  magnify  the 
great  Jehovah,  embalm  the  memory  of  the  heroes,  and 
brand  the  names  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  than  in  the 
canonical  lM>ok  of  Esther.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  for  a  nation  who  **have  a  seal  of  God'*  than 
to  supply  the  ncune  ofGod^  and  topiuU  otU  more  du^ncl- 
ly  his  interposition  in  their  behalf  in  an  inspired  book, 
which,  though  recording  their  marvellous  escape  from 
destruction,  had  for  some  reasons  omitted  avowedly 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord  of  Israel.  Besides,  the  book 
implies  and  suggests  far  more  than  it  records,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  other  things 
connectdd  with  the  history  it  contains  which  were 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  were  transmitted  to  the 
nation.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Josephus 
{ArU.  xi,  6,  6  sq.)  gives  the  edict  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  the  prayers  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther,  and  the  second  edict  authorizing  the 
Jews  to  destroy  their  enemies,  also  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai,  and  citing  other  passages 
from  the  Persian  chronicles  read  to  Ahasuerus,  besides 
that  relating  to  Mordocai,  and  amplifications  of  the 
king's  speech  to  Haman,  etc. ;  and  that  the  second 
Targum,  the  Ghaldee,  published  by  De  Rossi,  and 
Josippou  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  p.  74  sq.),  give 
the  dream  of  Mordecai,  as  well  as  his  prayer  and  that 
of  Esther. 

The  first  addition  which  heads  the  canonical  book, 
and  in  which  Mordecai /breseef  in  a  dream  both  the 
dangers  and  the  salvation  of  his  people,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  to  ^ive  the  whole  a  more  religious 
tone.     The  second  addition  originated  from  the  fact 
that  ch.  iii,  18  of  the  canonical  book  speaks  of  the  royal 
edict,  hence  this  piece  pretends  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
said  document;  the  saina  is  the  case  with  the  thii-d 
addition,  which  follows  ch.  iv,  17,  and  gives  the  prayers 
of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  for  the  said  passage  in  the 
canonical  volume  relates  that  Esther  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered.    The  fourth  addition  after  ch.  v,  1,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  Esther's  interview  with  the  king, 
originated  from  a  desire  to  give  mora  information  upon 
the  fact,  which  is  simply  alluded  to  in  the  canonical 
pissage.     The  fifth  addition,  after  ch.  viii,  13,  origin- 
ated in  the  same  manner  as  the  second,  viz.  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  copy  of  the  royal  edict,  while  the  sixth  ad- 
dition, after  ch.  x,  3,  beautifully  concludes  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  with  which  the  first  addition 
commences  the  canonical  volume.     From  this  analysis 
it  will  be  scon  that  these  supplementary'  and  embel- 
lishing additions  are  systematictiUy  dispersed  through 
the  book,  and  form  a  well-adjusted  and  continuous 
history.     In  the  Vulgate,  however,  which  is  followed 
by  the  versions  of  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent 
and  our  English  translations,  where  these  additions 
are  torn  out  of  the  proper  connection  and  removed  to  a 
separate  place,  they  are  most  incomprehensible. 
IV.  Author,  Date,  and  original  Language.  —  From 


what  has  been  remarked  in  the  foregoing  section,  it 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  these  apocryphal  addi- 
tions were  neither  manufactured  by  tlie  translator  of 
the  canonical  Esther  into  Greek,  nor  are  they  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Alexandrian  nor  of  any  other  school  or 
individual,  but  embody  some  of  the  numerous  national 
stories  connected  with  this  marvellous  deliverance  of 
God's  ancient  people,  the  authorship  of -which  is  lost 
in  the  nation.  Many  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  event  itself,  around  which  they  duster, 
and  all  of  them  grew  op  at  first  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  people  (L  e.  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic \ 
but  afterwards  assumed  the  complexion  and  language 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  Jews  happened  to  settle 
down.  Besides  the  references  given  in  the  preceding 
section  which  lead  us  to  these  conclusions,  we  also  re- 
fer to  the  two  Midrasbim  published  by  Jellinek  in  his 
Bfih  Ha-Mxdnuh^  i  (Lpz.  1858).  1  sq.  In  ch.  iii  the 
pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's  decree  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  written  in  thorough  Greek  style ; 
the  prayer  of  Esther  excuses  her  for  being  wife  to'  the 
uncircumcised  king,  and  denies  her  having  eaten  any- 
thing or  drunk  wine  at  the  table  of  Haman ;  the  pre- 
tended copy  of  Artaxerxes's  letter  for  reversing  the 
previous  decree  is  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in 
ch.  viii,  in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and 
is  accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from 
the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of 
this  portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks. 

V.  CanomtUy  of  these  AdiUkns. — It  b  of  this  Sept 
version  that  Athanasius  (FeU,  EpisA.  p.  39,  Oxf.  trans- 
lation) spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to 
the  non-canonical  books ;  and  this,  also,  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why,  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  canonical  books, 
Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Melito  of  Sar- 
dis  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (see  Whitaker,  Di^ntt.  on 
H.  Scr.  Park.  Soc.  p.  57,  58 ;  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  p.  49,  50),  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth  or  Esdras  ('*  this  book  of  Es- 
ther, or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is  placed  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate,'*  Lee's  Dissert,  on 
2d  Esdras^  p.  25).    The  fathers,  who  regarded  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  containing  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  0. 
T.,  believed  in  the  canonicity  of  these  additions.    Even 
Origen,  though  admitting  tliat  they  are  not  in  the  He- 
brew, defended  their  canonicity  (Ep.  ad  Afrioan.  ed. 
West^  p.  225),  and  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
the  whole  book  of  Esther,  with  all  its  parts,  to  be  ca- 
nonical.    These  additions,  however,  were  never  in* 
eluded  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  the  fact  that  Jose* 
phus  quotes  them  only  shows  that  he  believed  them 
to  be  historically  true,  but  not  inspired.     St.  Jennne, 
who  knew  better  than  any  other  father  what  the  an- 
cient Jews  included  in  their  canon,  most  emphatically 
declares  them  to  be  spurious  (**  Librum  Esther  vani» 
translatoribus  constat  esse  vitiatum ;  quem  ego  de  ar- 
chivis  Hebraaorum  relevans,  verbum  e  verbo  expres* 
sius  transtuli.     Quem  librum  editio  vulgata  lacinioais 
hinc  inde  verborum  sinibus  [al.  funibus]  trahit,  addens 
ea  qufB  ex  tempore  dici  poterant  et  audiri ;  sicut  soli- 
tum  est  scholaribus  disciplints  sumto  themate  excogi- 
tare,  quibus  verbis  uti  potuit,  qui  injuriam  passus  est, 
vel  qui  Injuriam  fecit,"  Pntf.  in  1  Esth,).     Sixtus  Se- 
ncnsis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  council,  s] 
of  these  additions  after  the  example  of  Jerome  (i 
cinias  hinc  inde  quorumdam  scriptorum  temeritate  in** 
sertas'*),  and  thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  fh>m 
Josephus ;  but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability. 
The  manner  and  the  oMer  in  which  Josephus  cites 
them  {Ant.  xi,  vi)  show  that  they  had  already,  in  his 
da3'S,  obtained  currency  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  aa 
portions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  as  we  know  tnm  the 
way  in  which  he  cites  other  apocr>7)hal  books  that 
they  were  current  likewise,  with  othen  which  are  now 
lost ;  for  it  was  probably  fix>m  such  that  Josephus  de> 
rived  his  stories  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the 
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temple  oa  Mount  Gerisim,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

VI.  LUerature.-^osephvLSyAfU.  xi,  6, 6  «q. ;  the  Mid- 
ToA  Etiker;  Targum  Sheni  on  Esther,  in  Walton's 
PtilgglcU  Tol.  iv ;  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt, 
1710),  p.  7t  aq. ;  Whitaker,  Ditpuiatim  on  Scr^)tur€ 
(Park.  Soc,  ed.  1849),  p.  71,  etc. ;  Usher,  Syniagma  de 
Gnea  LXX  ifderpretttm  vertitme  (London,  1655) ;  De 
Vixm^Speeimen  Variarum  LectioHum  saeri  Textut  et  ChaU 
dtaea  EOkerit  AddiiamaUa  (Romae,  1782);  Eichhom, 
Eialehng  m  d,  Apokr.  ScknJUn  d.A.T.  (Leip.  1795), 
p.  483  Bq. ;  Fritzsche,  'Ea^np,  DupHcem  Ubri  textttm  ad 
opdmat  cdd.  emend,  et  am  teUeta  leeAimU  wtrietaie  (ed. 
Torid,  1848) ;  and  by  the  same  author,  Exegetischea 
Hmd'mch  z. d.  Apokr! d,  A.T,i,  69  sq. ;  Davidson,  The 
Text  of  the  0,  T,  Cotuidered  (London,  1856),  p.  1010 
tt].;  Herzfeld,  Geichichte  dee  Volket  lerael,  voL  i 
f Norrihaosen,  1857),  p.  865  sq.;  Keil,  Lekrhu^  dfr 
kutori§ek'hituekm  EmkUung,  etc  (ed.  1859),  p.  705 
sq.;  Wolfs  BibL  Hebr.  p.  11,  88  sq.;  Hotting.  The- 
Mvr.  p.  494;  Walton,  Prolfg,  ix,  §  18;  Nickes,  De 
Ettkme  Ubro  (Rom.  1857,  1*858);  Baumgarten,  De 
Fide  lAb.  Esther  (  HaL  1839);  Schnnrrer  (ed.),  Var, 
IM,  Estkeris  (2d  ed.  Tubing.   1783).      See  Apoc- 

BTPHA. 

ESTHER,  Fast  op  (^tDOK  n-'SSPl),  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  ordered  by  Esther  to  ayert  the 
impending  destruction  which  at  that  time  threatened 
the  whole  Jewish  popuUtion  of  the  Perpian  dominions 
(comp.  Esther  iv,  16, 17).  The  Jews  to  this  day  keep 
this  fast  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  their  extirpation,  and  which  precedes  the 
fsaa  nfPurim,  because  it  was  ordained  both  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai,  that  it  should  continue  a  national  fa.«t, 
to  be  observed  annually  in  commemoration  of  that 
eventful  day  (comp.  Esther  ix,  81).  During  the  Mac- 
cibsan  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwanis,  this  fast 
va»  temporarily  superseded  by  a  festival  which  was 
innitnted  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
oiitained  by  Judas  Maccabseus  over  Nicanor  on  the  X^h 
f/Adar  (comp.  1  Mace,  vii,  49 ;  Joseph  us,  AtU.  xii,  10, 
5:  MfgUlaih  Taamih, c. xii;  Josippon  ben-Gorion, ill, 22, 
p.  241,  ed.  Breithaupt).  But  this  festival  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  celebrated,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  «ra  we  find  that  the  fust  of  Either 
was  again  duly  ol)served  (comp.  Sheelihoth  of  R.  Achai, 
Ptuim  4),  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  one  of 
the  fasts  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Jews  entirely 
absuin  from  eating  and  drinking  on  this  day,  and 
introduce  into  the  daily  service  penitential  psalms, 
and  oflfer  prayers  which  have  been  composed  espe- 
cially for  this  occasion.  If  the  18th  of  Adar  happens 
to  be  on  a  Sabbath,  this  fast  is  kept  on  the  Friday, 
because  fasting  is  not  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
S»»me  Jews  go  so  far  as  to  fast  three  diiye^  according 
to  the  example  of  Esther  (comp.  iv,  6).  See  Calkn- 
i>AB,  Jewish. 

Estieiiiie.    See  SrEPBEirs. 

EstitiB,  GuLiBLMTJS  ( WiUiom  Hetteh  van  Esf)^  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  liom  at  Gor- 
cum,  Holland,  1542,  and  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Lou- 
vain.  He  was  for  ten  years  professor  at  Louvain ;  in 
IW)  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Douai,  and  in 
1G03  chancellor  of  the  University.  Estius  obtained 
great  repute  for  learning  and  piety.  Benedict  XIY 
named  htm  doctor  fundatiesinms.  He  died  at  Douai 
Sept.  20, 1613.  His  principal  writings  are  Commenta- 
rii  m  Epietolae  ApoetoHcas  (Douai,  1614-16 ;  Col.  1631, 
3  vols,  fol.  m  1 ;  Paris,  1679,  fol. ;  Rouen,  1709, 2  vols. 
foL) :—/»  fuat,  Kbroe  eententktrum  eommentarii  (Par. 
1638,  fol. ;  Kaples,  1720) : — Afmoi.  inpntcipua  difficUi- 
ora  S.  S.  (Antw.  1621,  fol.).  His  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  is  extolled  alike  by  Romanists  and  Protes- 
tants. There  is  a  new  edition,  edited  by  Sausen  (May- 
ence,  1841, 8yo). — Home,  Jntrod,  Bib.  Appendix,  p.  184 ; 
Hoefer,  ifow.  Biog.  Ginurale,  xxiv,  588, 


Efltrangelo.    See  Syriac  Lavouaob. 

B'tam  (Hebrew  EjfUxm',  D«^*^?>  ^y^t  t*  ^*  place  of 
ravenous  birds;  Sept.  Hra/i  in  Judges,  Airap  ui  1 
Chron.  iv,  8,  elsewhere  Airav ;  Josephus  Airav  in  i4nl. 
V,  8,  8,  Hra^t  in  Ant.  viii,  10, 1,  'H3a/i  in  AfU.  viii,  7, 
3 ;  Vulg.  Etam\  the  name  apparently  of  two  places  in 
Palestine. 

1.  A  village  (^^n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified 

only  in  the  list  in  1  Chron.  iv,  82  (comp.  Josh,  xix,  7) ; 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  five, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  Near  this  place 
(hence  its  name,  q.  d.  eagle's  nest)  was  probably  situ- 
ated a  "  rock'*  (srVo,  irlrpa,  tUex)  or  clifl^  into  a  cleft 
or  chasm  (to]'^70,  A.V.  '*  top")  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  PhiliFtines,  in  revenge  for 
their  burning  the  1  imnite  woman  who  was  to  have 
been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv,  8, 11).  This  natural  strong- 
hold (frirpa  5'  ioriv  ^'pa,  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  8,  8)  was 
in  the  territory  usually  asFigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
yet  not  far  from  the  Philistine  border;  and  near  it, 
probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath-lehi,  and  £n- 
hak-kore  (xv,  9,  14, 17,  19).  As  Van  de  Yelde  has, 
with  great  probability,  identified  Lehi  with  Lekiyeh, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain  S.E.  of  Gaza  (Aar* 
raiive,  ii,  141),  he  is  probably  also  right  in  locating 
this  Etam  at  tell  Kheicelfeh,  a  little  north  of  it  (3fe- 
moir,  p.  811),  in  the  imn;ediate  vicinity  of  tell  Hara 
or  £n-hakkore  (q.  v.).  Schwarz's  location  of  Etam 
at  Khudna  (he  says  G'fffna,  i.  e.  Utma,  Palest,  p.  124)  is 
without  support. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6).  Fiom  its  posi- 
tion in  tills  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is  the 
mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which  the 
Sept.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh,  xv,  60,  *'Thecoe  and 
Ephratha,  Mbich  is  Bethleem,  I  hagor  and  jEtan  (Ai- 
rav)," etc.  Here,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Talmudists,  m  ere  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which 
Solomon's  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and 
Bethlehem  end  the  Temple  supplied.  (See  Lightfoot, 
on  John  V.)  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  site 
was  identical  with  that  of  Solomon's  Pools  at  El-Bu- 
ruky  near  Bethlehem  (see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  268).  See 
Jerusalem  ;  Water.  Josephus  {A ni.  viii,  7, 8)  places 
it  at  fifty  stadia  (in  seme  copies  sixt}')  from  Jerusalrm 
(southward),  and  alleges  that  Solomon  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  taking  a  morning  drive  to  this  favored  spot  in  his 
chariot.  It  is  thus  prol  alle  that  this  was  the  site  of 
one  of  Solomon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made 
him  gardens  and  orchards,  and  pools  nf  water  (Eccl. 
ii,  5,  6).  Tho  same  name  occurs  in  the  lifts  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chron.  iv,  8),  but  prolal.ly  referring  to 
the  8am3  place,  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  in  the  ft  l- 
lowing  verse.  Pee  Jezrerl  3.  Dr.  Robinson  {Re- 
searches, i,  515 ;  ii,  168)  inclines  to  find  Etam  at  a  place 
about  a  mile  nnd  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  where 
there  is  a  ruined  village  called  Vrtas,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pleasant  valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  ruinp,  and  aho  a  fountain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
This  location  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  foregoing 
notices,  and  is  adjacent  to  Solomon's  Pools  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  431).  Willkms  {Hdy  City,  ii,  500) 
fully  accredits  the  above  Rabbinical  account,  and  also 
states  that  the  old  name  is  perpetuated  in  a  icady 
Etam,  which  is  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there  are  still  connected  with  it  the  largest 
and  moi^t  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiliy 
rci^ion  of  Judaea. 

Eternal  is  in  general  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  Heb.  cVl?,  olam\  and  the  Greek  of'wv  or  aiit- 
vtof  (both  frequently  ** everlasting,"  "ever,"  etc.), 
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besides  occasionally  of  Q^)?,  he'dem  (stricUy  earlffy  of 
yore,  referring  to  the  past,  Deut  xxxiii,  27,  elsewliere 
*' ancient,"  **of  old,"  etc.),  and  dUio^  (Rom.  i,  20; 
'*  everlasting,"  Jude  6),  which  is  kindred  in  etymology 

and  import  with  atutvtoq.  Both  0719  and  aiiitv  are 
properly  represented  by  '*  eternal/'  inasmuch  as  they 
usually  refer  to  indefinite  time  jMUt  a!b  well  ba  future. 
The  former  is  from  the  root  ob^,  to  hide,  and  thus 
ptrictly  designates  the  occult  time  of  the  past,  q.  d. 
*'  time  out  of  mind/'  or  time  immemorial  (Psa.  cxxix, 
24 ;  Jer.  vi,  16 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Job  xxii,  15 ;  Amos  ix,  11 ; 
Deut.  xxxii,  7 ;  Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  Psa.  xxiv,  7 ;  cxliii, 
3 ;  Ezek.  xxyi,  20),  but  not  necessarily  remote  antiq- 
uity (Psa.  cxxxix,  24 ;  Job  xxii,  15 ;  Jer.  vi,  16 ;  xviii, 
15 ;  Dan.  ix,  24 ;  and  especially  Isa.  Iviii,  12 ;  Ixi,  4). 
Prospectively  it  denotes  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
forever^  i.  e.  relatively,  e.  g.  to  an  individual  life 
(Deut.  XV,  17 ;  Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  12,  etc.), 
that  of  a  race  (1  Sam.  ii,  20 ;  xiil,  12 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  16 ; 
1  Chron.  xvii,  12,  etc.),  or  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  universe  (Eccles.  i,  4 ;  Psa.  civ,  5 ;  Ixxviii,  69, 
etc.) ;  or  absolutely  (Gen.  xvii,  7 ;  xvii,  8 ;  Exod.  xli, 
14 ;  Jer.  li,  39 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5,  etc.).  Yet  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  is  to  apply  the  only  limitation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  term  is  used  of  God 
in  the  widest  sense,  both  of  the  past  and  future  (Gen. 
xxi,  83 ;  Isa.  xl,  28;  Dan.  xii,  7),  it  is  also  employed 
hyperbolically  or  poeticall}'  of  a  **good  long  period" 
(Isa.  XXX,  14, 15),  especially  in  salutations  and  invoca- 
tions (1  Rings  i,  31 ;  Neh.  ii,  3).  In  all  these  significa- 
tions and  applications  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural 
(0*^X3^19),  whether  past  (Isa.  11,  9;  Dan.  ix,  24 ;  Ec- 
cles. i,  10)  or  future  (Psa.  Ixi,  5 ;  Ixxvii,  6,  etc.),  and 
this  sometimes  in  a  reduplicated  form,  like  **ages  of 
ages"  (aitovi^).  Peculiar  is  the  Rabbinical  usage 
(Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taim,  col.  1620)  for  the  toorld  (so  Greek 
atu»v),  but  only  in  Eccles.  iii,  11. — Gesenius's  and 
Fllrst's  Heb,  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Hommel,  De  vi  vocit  D^i? 
(Wittemb.  1795). 

The  Greek  term  aiuw  remarkably  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  0717  in  nearly  all  these  senses,  and  is  its 

usual  rendering  in  the  Sept.  It  is  derived  from  aw, 
dtu*,  to  brecUhe^  or  directly  from  the  adverb  aii  (orig- 
inally aui)j  altoajfs  (itself  an  old  dative  from  an  obso- 
lete noun  ai^og  or  aiov =Lat.  ovum,  probably  derived 
from  oftf,  and  Uie  same  in  root  with  the  English  ewr, 
and  also,  perhaps,  a^e),  with  the  locative  termination 
'Utv  appended  to  the  root.  The  adjective  aiutvioif  with 
which  we  are  hera  more  directly  concerned,  follows 
most  of  the  shades  of  meaning  and  appropriations  of 
the  primitive.  Its  general  import  is  embcrtn^,  perpetu- 
aL  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  spoken  of  the  past  in  a  restricted 
manner,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  or  primeval  (Rom.  xvi, 
25;  2  Tim.  i,  9;  Titus  i,  2);  or  of  the  past  and  future 
absolutely  (Rom.  xvi,  26 ;  Heb.  ix,  14) ;  elsewhere  of 
the  future,  in  an  unlimited  sense,  endless  (2  Cor.  iv,  18 ; 
V,  1 ;  Luke  xvi,  9 ;  Heb.  xiii,  20 ;  ix,  12 ;  Rev.  xiv,  6 ; 
1  Tim.  vi,  16 ;  Philem.  15),  as  of  the  prospect  of  Christ's 
kingdom  (2  Pet.  i,  11),  but  especially  of  the  happy  fu- 
ture of  the  saints  in  heaven  (particularly  in  the  phrase 
"life  everlasting,"  Matt  xix,  16,  29;*  xxv,  46,  and 
often),  or  the  miserable  fate  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (e.  g. 
as  punishment.  Matt,  xxv,  46;  condemnation,  Mark 
iii,  29 ;  judgment,  Heb.  vi,  2 ;  destruction,  2  Thess.  i, 
9,  or  fire,  Matt,  xviii,  8;  xxv,  41;  Judo  7).— Robin- 
son, Lex.  of  the  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  Leavitt,  in  the  Christian 
Month.  Sped,  ix,  617 ;  Goodwin,  in  the  Chris.  Exam- 
iner^ ix,  20;  X,  34,  166;  xii,  97, 169;  Stuart,  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims^  ii,  405 ;  Cremer,  W&rterhuch  d. 
N.  T.  GraciUU,  p.  46. 

Eternal  Life  (^<oi)  aiWioc).  I.  Bibhcal  Usage 
of  the  Terms.-A.  In  the  O.  T.  we  find  this  expression 
occurring  only  in  Dan.  xii,  2 :  Some  shall  awaken  "^nb 
DPi9,  Sept.  iiQ  ^iailjv  alwvtov,  the  others  tkiy  'pK^'lb. 


For  the  first  indication  on  thia  point.  Lev.  xviii,  ^\ 
Ezek.  XX,  11 ;  xviii,  21 ;  Habak.  ii,  4  (comp.  Gal.  iii, 
11, 12) ;  Psa.  xxxiv,  13  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  10)  are  to  be 
referred  to. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.     In  the 
first  three  evangelists  we  find  ^wi^  aiuvtoc  (eternal 
life),  or  sometimes  only  Z***^  (lifOi  represented  as  the 
object  and  destiny  of  man,  e.  g.  Matt,  vii,  14;  xviii, 
8,  9;  Lake  x,  28;  comp.  ver.  25,  and  xviii,  18.    The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  precedes  it  (Luke  xiv,  14). 
It  therefore  comprises  the  whole  future  of  the  disci- 
ple of  Ohrist,  his  full  reward;  and  the  idea  is  thus 
connected  with  that  of  felicity  (fua^oc  iv  rote  ovmi- 
voiC,  reward  in  heaven^  Matt,  v,  12 ;  reception  into  the 
aitavuit  trxtivai,  everlasting  halitaiionSf  Luke  xW,  9). 
In  Matt,  xix,  29;  xxv,  46,  we  find  it  opposed  to  co- 
Xaaic  aiutvios  (eternal  punishmeiU),      Paul  considers 
the  ^ttii)  aibtvioQ  as  the  supreme  reward  of  well-doint; 
(Rom.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12, 19),  the  result  of  continually 
walking  in  the  holiness  secured  to  us  by  Christ ;  the 
rkXoQ  (Rom.  vi,  22),  the  reward  (Gal.  vi,  "8),  as  also 
the  object  of  our  faith  (1  Tim.  i,  16),  and  of  saving 
grace  (Rom.  v,  21),  and  consequently  also  the  object 
of  our  hopes  (Tit.  i,  2 ;  iii,  7  ;  comp.  Jude  21).     It 
appears  synonymous  with  the  ijeayyiKia  Zw^  r^c 
fjuXkovmif:  (promise  of  the  life  to  come)  (1  Tim.  iv,  S\ 
the  receiving  of  the  incorruptible  crown  of  righteous- 
ness (1  Cor.  ix,  25 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  8),  the  preservation  unto 
the  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Tim.  iv,  18).     By  Peter  it 
is  described  as  the  KKrjpovofiia,  which  consists  in  the 
otitTTipia  ^vxrj^t  revealed  as   ^oCa,  and  retained  in 
heaven  (1  Pet.  i,  4,  9 ;  v,  1, 10).    James  considers  it  as 
the  promised  crown  of  life  and  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom (Jas.  i,  12 ;  ii,  5).     In  the  epistle  to  the  Ilebrem  s 
it  is  described  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  people  of  God  (iv, 
9 ;  compare  xii,  22  sq.,  etc.).    While,  however,  life  ev- 
erlasting thus  belongs  to  the  future,  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  according  to  Paul's  exposition,  it  appears 
in  its  essence  indissolubh'  connected  with  oar  present 
life.     As  our  relation  to  God,  as  altered  by  sin,  can 
but  lead  to  death,  so  in  the  restoration  of  the  original 
relation  there  must  necessarily,  and,  indeed,  as  an  ethi- 
cal religious  principle,  be  Ztori  (life)  presented  in  the 
^ucaioovvrj,  righteousness  (Rom.  v,  21 ;  viii,  10 ;  GaL 
iii,  21) ;  so  that  Sucaioovvriy  in  its  connection  with  Z**fh 
(Rom.  V,  18,  BiKaiiiioiQ  Zioij^,  Justification  ofKfr\  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  the  cutrripia  (salvation)  im- 
puted to  the  subject,  even  though  m  the  Judaic  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  the  ^w^  itself  is  dwelt  upon  more 
than  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sucaiocvvti.     Christ 
is  Ti  ^wi)  tffiwv  (our  life) ;  though  vet  concealed  (Col. 
iu,  3,  4;  Phil,  i,  21;  Gal.  ii,  20;  Epb.  iii,  17;  1  Cor. 
XV,  45),  he  is  found  in  us  (Gal.  iv,  19) ;  we  have  put 
him  on,  and  become  parts  of  his  body  (Eph.  v,  30 ; 
Gal.  iii,  27 ;  Col.  i,  18,  etc.).     From  this  it  results  that 
his  life  of  glory  must  also  become  ours,  which  idea  i» 
presented  to  us  in  vsrious  ways  (Rom.  vi,  8 ;  2  Tiro, 
u,  11, 12 ;  Rom.  v,  17,  21 ;  viii,  30 ;  Eph.  ii,  5,  6).      The 
Spirit  gives  also  the  wvivfta  ^cu^  (Spirit  of  HJe)^  as 
the  element  of  new  life  (Rom.  viii,  2 ;  comp.  %  Cor.  iii 
17),  the  foundation  of  that  life  which  overcomes  that 
which  is  mortal  (2  Cor.  v,  4,  5 ;  Eph.  i,  14) ;  our  mortal 
body  is  by  it  made  alive  (Rom.  viii,  11) ;  its  results  are 
peace  and  life  (Rom.  viii,  6,  10, 13).     In  this  respect 
eternal  life  is  the  ^*  gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  otir 
Lord"  (Rom.  vi,  23).    As  Xoyoc  ^ww  (the  word  of  life) 
(Phil,  ii,  16),  Christ  has  destroyed  death,  and  bron^cbt 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel  (2 
Tim.  i,  10). 

Aside  from  this  evident  connection  between  eternal 
life  and  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian  derived 
from  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  4),  the  ^wi)  aiuwtog  (eternal  life) 
is  still  always  considered  in  PftuPs  writings  as  pos- 
terior to  the  casting  off  of  the  mortal  body,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  corruptible  for  the  incorruptible.  The 
coni^quences  of  these  premises  in  their  taW  develop- 
ment  are  first  presented  to  us,  however,  in  the  epistlea 
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«f  John.    Here  we  find  the  most  important  principle 
ibr  the  sabjective  aspect  of  Christiiinity :  6  vitfrtvwv 
ii{  Tvv  vtov  cxct  ^(tfijv  aitaptov  (he  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  eternal  life)  (John  iii,  86 ;  iii,  15, 16 ;  v, 
24;  ri,47,  &3-58;  z,  28;  xvii,  2, 8;  xz,  81 ;  1  John  t, 
12, 13).   Haying  passed  from  death  unto  life,  death  has 
no  longer  dominion  over  him  (John  v,  24),  and  he  is 
ftee  from  the  law  and  from  the  anger  of  God ;  he  be- 
comes partaker  of  the  fulness  of  salvation.     On  the 
contrary,  those  who  do  not  hearken  to  the  Son  have 
Dot  life,  neither  shall  they  see  it,  but  the  anger  of  God 
itijdes  with  them.    Thus,  while  Paul  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  actual  state  of  grace,  with  its  accompanying 
hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  future  attainment  of  the 
object  of  our  hope,  John  unites  these  in  his  conception 
of  eternal  life,  and  thus  uses  the  exfHressions  Knfn  aiv- 
woe  (eternal  life)  and  ^bn?  G*^Oi  which  stand  in  the 
rel^bn  of  form  and  contents,  indifferently  with  or 
without  the  article  (John  iii,  36 ;  y,  24 ;  1  John  iii,  14, 
15 ;  ▼,  U,  12, 18,  etc.).     The  life  of  the  faithful  on  this 
earth  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  eternal  life, 
from  the  fact  of  their  absolute  deliverance  from  the 
sentence  of  death  resulting  flrom  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God  (John  vi,  53).     It  is  a  result  of  the 
birth  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii ;  comp.  v,  21 ;  1  John  i,  5 ; 
John  iii,  86).     See  also  John  iv,  14;  v,  28;  vi,  40; 
XTii,24;  1  John  iii,  2. 

This  eternal  life,  with  its  divine  course  and  its  vic- 
torious power,  finds  its  ground  in  the  communion  of 
life  with  Christ,  which  is  the  result  of  faith.  For 
while  (Sod  as  the  absolute  being  is  He  whose  life  is  **  of 
himselT'  (John  vi,  57),  and  is  Himself  "eternal  life" 
(1  John  T,  20),  the  source  of  all  life,  yet  the  communi- 
cation of  life  to  the  world,  L  e.  to  mankind,  has  from 
the  beginning,  even  before  time  began  (John  viii,  56), 
be«i  hrrevcxAbly  vested  in  the  Son.  He  is  the  \6yog 
(word)  as  well  in  his  relation  to  (}od  as  in  his  relation 
to  the  world.  He  has  received  the  fulness  of  divine 
life  firom  the  Father  la  such  a  manner  that  it  belongs 
to  him  as  thoroughly  his  (John  v,  26 ;  1  John  v,  11). 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  became  flesh,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  of  God,  became  manifested  in  him.  It 
is,  in  the  next  place,  the  revealed  li^ht  of  life.  Christ, 
in  his  relatiim  to  the  world,  is  therefore  as  well  o  Xoyoc 

TiK  K^nc  a*  *f  ^*^n  (1  «^ohn  ^  If  2 ;  John  i,  8, 4 ;  vi,  53 
sq. ;  xiv,  6);  in  one  word,  the  really  sole  source  of  life, 
the  universal  principle  of  life  in  the  world,  both  spir- 
itual and  material  (John  v,  21-29;  x,  9,  28;  xi,  25; 
xiv,  19 ;  Ti,  27,  35, 89,  68 ;  vii,  88, 89).  From  this  it  is 
easily  seen  how  eternal  life  is  designated  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  command  of  the  Father,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  or  also  as  the  commandment  of  Christ  (John 
xii,  50;  oomp.  viii,  51 ;  xvii^  8 ;  1  John  ii,  25 ;  iii,  14, 
15;  oomp.  John  xii,  25). 

Confirmations  of  this  view,  by  which  Hie  Zuni  comes 
to  oocapy  the  first  place  in  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  ever-li>ing  (Rev. 
i,  18),  tbe  a(»xrfy6g  r^c  Z*^nt  (Acts  iii,  15),  the  Xi^og 
Zivj  by  virtue  of  whom  those  who  follow  him  become 
^i^<H  ^wvrfc,  living  stones  (1  Pet.  ii,  4, 5).  In  1  Pet. 
iii,  7  (oomp.  It,  6)  we  read  of  a  xKfipovofiia  xoptroQ 
tfitfiQj  and  In  the  apocalyptic  description  of  the  heav- 
enly Jemsalem  we  still  read  of  a  xoraftog  vSarog 
Cofifg  (river  of  the  water  of  life)  which  flows  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  as  also  of  a  ^vXov  Co'^ 
(trtie  ot  life)  by  the  shores  of  the  stream  (Rev.  xxii,  1, 
2, 14, 19 ;  Ii,  7).  See  the  different  interpretations  given 
to  John's  ^wi|  aiitfyioc  In  KaeofTer,  De  bibL  (.  d.  noiione, 
p.  22. 

If.  Bidorff  of  the  Dortrme.^1.  The  TalmudiFts 
speak  only  of  the  KSil  &bi?,  in  which  all  Ifiraelites 
have  part,  bat  nowhere  of  an  eternal  life ;  while  the 
TargnnustB  make  nae  of  the  expression,  for  instance, 
In  Ler.  zviii,  5. 

2.  It  was  long  before  even  the  Christian  Church 


was  able  to  understand  the  full  scope  of  the  idea.  Vn 
early  times  the  ^lui}  aiWioc  (eternal  life)  was  repre- 
sented only  as  future  happiness,  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished only  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  Irenaius  (jadv.  Hear,  i,  c.  10)  states  what 
the  per  universnm  orbem  usque  ad  fines  terra  semi- 
nata  ecclesia  (the  Church  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth)  believes  on 
this  point,  the  rediturum  —  ut  justis  et  Sanctis — in- 
comiptibilem  statum  largiatur  et  vitam  setemam  tri- 
buat  (coming  of  Christ  to  confer  eternal  life  upon  the 
righteous  and  holy).  So  also  TertuUian  {Dt  proicr, 
Hctret,  c.  xiii).  Augustine  (/>e  8p.  et  IaU  c.  xxiv): 
"  Cum  venerit,  quod  perfectum  est,  tunc  erit  vita  SBter- 
na;  It  is  totnm  priemium,  cujus  (Nromissione  gaude- 
mus"  (that  is,  the  complete  reward,  in  the  promise  of 
which  we  Joy)  (JDe  morib.  eccL  cath,  p.  25 ;  /)e  Trin, 
i,  18;  Enekir,  §  29,  etc.  Basil  (^Enarr.  Ptalm  xlv) 
connects  it  with  the  eternal  membership  of  heaven. 
The  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  end  the 
enumeration  of  their  articles  of  fidth  with  the  dogma 
concernmg  eternal  life  as  emanating  from  God,  the  ab. 
solute  cause,  and  represent  It  as  the  final  object  of  all 
ordained  development  (Conti,  ApoH.  vii,  41).  John 
of  Damascus,  at  the  end  of  his  Orthod.fid,^  where  he 
treats  of  the  resurrection,  says  expressly,  aiwviog  ^(ui) 
rd  drfktvTaTov  tov  fiiXXovrog  aiitvog  dtiXoV  oidi  yap 
ftird  Tt^  dvdaramv  rifiipatc  icai  w(Jv  6  XP^og  dpt^* 
fAfi^^trav  kftrt  6k  iiaXkov  fua  17/iipa  dviawfpoc,  tov 
jfXiov  r^c  ^ucatoovvi^g  roif  ^uraioic  ^aiSpdt  «iriXo/i- 
KOVTOQ.  Even  when  the  fiithers  speak  of  Christ  as 
the  ^or^  they  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  impart- 
ing of  Aiture  blessedness  :  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Ammonius  {Cakna  on  John  xiv,  6),  Gregory  Nazian- 
zenos  (jOrai,  10,  c.  Ettnom,).  At  all  events,  they  call 
the  assurance  of  life  resting  on  communion  with  Christ 
merely  Zwrj,  i|  ct'piov  (ai^,  but  not  ^wi)  atmnoQ,  Yet 
occasionally  they  touch  upon  nearly  all  the  questions 
connected  with  that  point,  without,  however,  arriving 
at  any  definite  system  of  doctrine.  In  their  descrip- 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  blessed  they  mention  as  the 
most  important  points  its  endless  duration,  freedom 
from  evil,  and  absolute  satisfaction.  The  latter  was 
sometimes  defined  as  complete  knowledge,  perfect 
moral  liberty,  inner  and  outer  peace,  or  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  God  and  the  saints,  together  with  per- 
sonal reunion  with  those  who  have  preceded  us ;  or, 
again,  as  the  contemplation  of  God,  as  the  fulfilment 
of  all  human  desire,  or  as  several  of  these  different 
points  together.  The^nif  detideriorum  nottrorum  is 
God  himself,  qvi  sinefiHe  videbitvr,  sinefattidio  ama- 
bitwr^  nvefatiffotione  hudabUur  (Justin,  Apoi,  i,  8 ;  Or- 
igen,  De  prime,  iii,  318, 821 ;  Cyprian,  De  mortal.  [1726], 
p.  166 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orai.  xvi,  9;  viii,  28;  Greg.  Nyss. 
Orai»jlun.  de  PlacUla  ei  Or  at,  de  Aforluit;  Baul,  Horn. 
vi  Ml  Bexa(hn,  et  Bom.  in  Psa.  cxiv ;  Auirust.  De  civ. 
Dtiy  xxii,  29,  80 ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  xiv  in  Ep,  ad  Rom. ; 
Ambros.  m  GaL  vi;  Cassiodor.  De  amtnOj  c.  xii).  The 
idea  of  different  degrees  of  felicity  in  future  life,  as 
differences  of  reward,  was  widely  prevalent,  without, 
however,  making  it  lose  its  character  as  gratia  pro 
gratia  (grace  for  grace)  (August.  Traxt.  xiii  in  John ; 
Theodoret  on  Rom.  vi,  28,  and  in  CanHcum  i).  Accordp 
ing  to  the  d^ia  (desert)  of  every  one,  there  are  iroWai 
d^tuffidrufv  ^la^opai^  ^a^fioi  woWoi  and  fiirpa  (Orig. 
i,  1,  2, 11 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Orai.  xxvil,  8 ;  xiv,  5 ;  xix,  7 ; 
xxxii,  88 ;  Basil  in  Eunom,  i,  8 ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei^ 
xxii,  80,  2 ;  Hieron.  t»d.  Jov.  2).  The  fathers  say  also 
very  positively  that  the  joys  of  heaven  cannot  be  de- 
scribed In  words,  and  human  imaginetion  can  only  form 
an  approximative  idea  of  them.  So  Greg.  ^yss.  {prat. 
Catech.  c.  xl).  **  Bona  vitas  atemsB  tarn  mnlta  sunt  ut 
numerum,  tarn  magna  ut  mensuram,  tam  pretlosa  ut 
aestimationem  omnem  excedant**  (August  J^  tripl.  ha- 
bit.  c.  i.  Con/.  Orth.). 

(8.)  The  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  to 
light  no  new  truths  on  this  point,  but  assembled  those 
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already  recognised  into  a  system.     They  also  estab- 
lished a  doctrinal  distinction  between  vUa  teiema  (eter- 
nal life)  and  beatiUido  (happiness),  defining  them  both. 
Ansel  m  (/>e  timil,  c.  xlvii)  counts  fourteen  partes  beatu 
twUnit,  seven  of  which  relate  to  the  glorifying  of  the 
body,  and  seven  to  the  soul.     The  occupations  of  the 
saints  are  generally  connected  also  with  the  number 
seven.     Tet  it  was  more  customary  to  divide  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  that  state — of  course  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  occasional  modifications  —  into  twelve  parts 
(Bona Ventura,  IHceta  saiut,  x,  c.  iv;   Peter  d*Ailly, 
Spec,  consid.  iii,  c.  xi ;  Johan.  de  Turre  crem.  Tract. 
xxxvi  in  reg.) :  **  Duodecim  considerationes  vitsB  ster- 
nsB :  1.  Ilia  sola  est  vita  vera ;  2.  Possidetur  sanitas 
sine  quacunque  infirmitate,  molestia  aut  passione ;  8. 
Pulchritudo  sine  quacunque  deformitate ;  4.  Gopia  om- 
nium bonorum ;  5.  Satietas  et  adimpletio  omnium  de- 
sideriorum  sine  quocunque  defectu;  6.  Securitas  et 
pacis  tranquillitas  sine  timore  quocunque ;    7.  Visio 
beata  clarissima  et  jucundissima  divinitatis ;  8.  Delec- 
tatio  summa ;  9.  Sapientia  et  plenissima  cognitio  abs- 
que ignorantia  (an  especially  gratifying  prospect  for 
the  scholastics;  so  that,  for  instance,  Duns  Scot  us 
wonders  whether  the  saints  knew  the  real  essence  of 
things) ;  10.  In  ilia  viventes  summo  ibi  honore  et  glo- 
ria sublimmtur ;  11.  Est  in  ea  jucunditis  ineffabilis ; 
12.  Laus  interminabilis."     (The  twelve  points  are: 
1.  Eternal  life  is  the  only  tme  life ;  2.  It  has  health 
without  infirmity  or  passion ;  8.  Beauty  without  dis- 
figurement; 4.  All  blessings  in  abundance;  5.  Satis- 
faction of  all  desires ;  6.  Peace  and  tranquillity  with- 
out fears ;  7.  Beatific  vision  of  the  Divinity ;  8.  Su- 
preme  delight ;  9.  Wisdom  and  perception  without  ig- 
norance ;  10.  The  highest  honor  and  glory ;  IL  Ineffable 
sweetness;  12.  Endless  praise.)    Thomas  Aquinas  rec- 
ognised, besides,  the  general  and  common  beaiUudo, 
especial  dote$f  gifts.   Thus,  aside  flrom  the  corona  aurea^ 
he  reserves  a  special  aureota  to  the  martyrs  and  saints, 
and  also  to  monks  and  nuns,  as  a  sort  of  superadded 
reward.     According  to  him,  the  organ  of  transmission 
of  the  blessings  of  future  life  is  knowled^ ;  according 
to  Scotus,  the  will.     After  the  timas  of  Ansslm,  ani 
among  the  scholastics  and  mystics,  we  find  very  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  blessed  state,  full  of  ele- 
vated ideas.    *■  *■  Prtemiu  m  est, ' '  says  Bern  ird  (^De  med^ 
UaL  c.  iv),  **videre  Deum,  vivere  cam  Deo,  esse  cum 
Deo,  esse  in  Ddo,  qui  erit  omnia  in  omnibus ;  habere 
Deum,  qui  est  summum  bonum ;  et  ubi  est  snmmnm 
bonum,  ibi  summa  felicitas."     (The  reward  is,  to  see 
Grod,  to  dwell  with  God,  to  exist  with  (rod  and  in  God, 
who  shall  bo  All  in  All ;  to  possess  God,  who  is  ths 
highest  Good ;  and  where  the  highest  Good  is,  there 
is  perfect  bliss.) 

(4.)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  simply  gath- 
ered the  teachings  of  the  scholastics  into  a  whole  on 
this  point,  and  has  established  them  in  a  more  fixed 
and  dogmatic  manner,  as  is  shown  in  the  exposition 
given  in  the  Roman  Catechism.  According  to  it,  the 
viCa  aslema  (eternal  life),  by  which  believers  are,  af- 
ter their  resurrection,  to  attain  the  perfection  after 
which  they  aim,  is  non  maffia  perpetidtas  vitas^  quam 
in  perpehdlate  htatitudo^  qum  beatorum  desideriitm  ex' 
pleat  (not  only  perpetuity  of  life,  but  alAo  bliss  in 
that  perpetuity,  satisfying  all  the  desires  of  the  bless- 
ed). It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  nature  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  saints  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our 
minds  in  any  but  an  empirical,  not  an  absolute  manner. 
According  to  the  scholastics,  the  eternal  blessings  can 
be  divided  into,  1.  Essential ;  the  contemplation  of  God 
in  his  nature  and  substance,  and  the  consequent  par- 
ticipation in  his  essence,  which  is  identical  with  his 
possession.  2.  Accessory ;  glory,  honor,  perfect  peace, 
etc.  They  are  expressly  represented  as  incentives  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  On  their  connection  with  good 
works  in  the  Romanist  system,  see  Council  of  Trent 
{8eg8.  vi,  c.  xxvi). 
(5.)  With  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to  pur- 


gatory, the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Protestantism  on  thii 
subject  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  (he 
Romish  Church.  The  symbolical  books  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  afford  us  but  little  information  on  this 
point  In  general,  the  vUa  aetema  continued  to  be 
considered  as  mIuHs  wmtrm  eomplemaitumy  apei  me<:i, 
film  fidd  (the  goal  of  hope,  the  end  of  f^ith).  By  it 
was  Understood  the  position  of  the  just,  partly  after 
this  life  in  general,  and  partly  after  the  resurrection. 
(Comp.  At^burg  Conf.  art.  17;  Apol.  iv,  212;  Cat. 
Mm.  ii,  8;  Formula  Concordhs,  633,  723;  Conf.  Bdg. 
art  67 ;  Luther,  Works,  i,  860,  887,  997 ;  xi,  1487;  Me- 
lancthon,  tod,  1553,  75;  Calvin,  IntUttUetj  iii,  9,  1.) 
Still  the  effects  of  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture  (a  re- 
sult of  the  Reformation)  became  manifest  in  various 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  idea  of  a  beginning  of 
eternal  life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  which  was 
recognised  as  connected  with  regeneration  {Apol.  Con- 
fessionis,  iv,  140^148,  99,  187,  209,  210,  285,  mostly  in 
the  German  text;  Buddeus,  445, 508;  Zwingli,  Exp.fd, 
12 ;  P.  Martyr,  Lod,  442 ;  Cat.  Pal.  58 ;  Alting,  ErjL 
Cat<>c&.280;  Alsted,  759;  Perkins,  Co/.  778;  Confesi^io 
Bohem.  JViem.  846).  Compare  also  Jansenins,  Comm. 
Cone,  Ev,  c.  186,  9/6.  Tet  this  truly  evangelical  view 
was  not  steadily  persisted  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  soon  asserted  again  that  the  expression  "  eternal 
life"  occurred  only  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  re- 
ward of  Christian  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  idea  of  eternal  life  remained  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  in 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist  Many  draw  a 
dbtinction  between  the  vita  spirituaHs  (spiritual  life), 
of  which  Christ  is  the  al'tmentum  (food),  and  the  vka 
cetema  (eternal  life).  The  former  was  also  designated 
as  vita  gratia  (the  life  of  grace),  and  the  latter  as  tita 
ghrim  (the  life  of  glory).  There  were  three  degrees 
of  eternal  life  recognised :  1,  initialis,  in  this  world ; 
2,  partialis,  after  the  death  of  the  individual ;  3,  per- 
fectionalis,  after  the  last  judgment.  (So  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  Oxford,  1820,  i.  598.)  Gerhard's  definition 
(jCotta,  20,  533)  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Pro- 
testant  scholastic  views  on  this  subject :  "Vita  cetema 
est  felicissimus  ac  beatissimus  lUe  status,  quo  Deus  ex 
immensa  misericordia  (causa  efliciens  principalis)  prop- 
ter Christum  mediatorom  (causa  efficiens  meritoria) 
perseverants  fide  (causa  instrumentalis)  adprehensnm 
pios  post  hanc  vitam  beabit,  ut  primum  quidem  anim» 
eorum  a  corporibus  separatie,  postmodum  vero  esedem 
in  die  resurrectionis  glorificatis  corporibus  reanitae, 
ab  omnibus  miseriis,  doloribus  et  malis  lil>eratse,  cnm 
Christo,  angelis  Sanctis  et  omnibus  electls  in  senapiter- 
na  IsBtitia,  gloria  et  felicitate  vivant,  perfecta  Dei  cog- 
nitione,  perfecta  sanctitate  et  jnstitia  omatn  Deum  a 
facie  ad  faciem  sine  fine  videant,  sine  fastidio  ament  ac 
sine  defatigatione  ^lorificent.'*  The  early  ProtfJstsnt 
theologians  speak  of  the  felicity  of  the  fatore  life  as 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable  (Cimf,  Beig.  87;  Bokem. 
in  Niem.  846;  Calvin,  8, 15, 10;  Gerhard,  20,  840).  Its 
blessings  are  partly  privative,  partly  positive  :  the 
meeting  again  and  recognition  of  Christians  was  con- 
sidered one  of  them  (Zwinc^li  In  exp.fid.  12);  this  is 
called  a  positive  blessing.  That  individual  blessedness 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  damna- 
tion of  others  is  called  a  privative  blessing.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Rome,  the  influence  of  personal  merit  on  the 
future  state  was  denied  by  these  theologians ;  but  some 
of  them,  while  admittinc;  that  blei«sedness  fe«  es.<tential- 
1y  the  same  for  all,  hold  to  several  degrees  of  blessed- 
ness. A  number  of  other  questions  as  to  the  language 
of  the  blessed,  the  manner  of  the  contemplation  of 
God,  if  he  shall  be  praised  in  word,  etc.,  are  generally 
treated  by  the  ancient  theologiiins  after  the  example 
of  Calvin,  Inst.  8,  25,  6,  as  irrelevant^  and  of  no  relig^- 
ious  importance.  In  later  times  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed anew. 

7.  Later  Vieics. — ^The  evangelical  Protestant  church- 
es probably  would  all  agree  that  eternal  life  com* 
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meocM  u  Christiaa  expeiienoe  in  this  world.  So 
Wesley  {Sermons,  it,  181):  "Ttiis  is  the  testimony, 
thst  God  hath  given  as  vernal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  [the  eternal 
life  here  spoken  of] ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
tisth  not  life."  As  if  he  had  said.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  testimony  which  God  hath  testified  of  his  Son,  that 
God  hath  given  us  not  only  a  title  to,  but  the  real  be- 
ginning of  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  purchased  by, 
and  treasured  np  in  his  Son,  who  has  all  the  springs 
and  the  folness  of  it  in  himself,  to  communicate  to  his 
body,  the  Church.  This  eternal  life,  then,  commences 
vboi  it  pleases  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in  our 
hearts ;  when  we  first  know  Christ,  being  enabled  to 
"call  him  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  when  we  can 
testify,  our  conscience  bearing  us  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost, "  The  life  which  I  now  live  I  live  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for 
me."  And  then  it  is  that  happiness  begins — ^happi- 
Be»  real,  solid,  snbstantiaL  Then  it  is  that  heaven  is 
opened  in  the  soul,  that  the  proper  heavenly  state  com- 
mences, while  the  love  of  God,  as  loving  us,  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart,  instantly  producing  love  to  ail 
mankind ;  general  pure  benevolence,  together  with  its 
gensine  fruits,  lowliness,  meekness,  patience,  content- 
edness  in  every  state ;  an  entire,  clear,  full  acquiescence 
in  the  whole  will  of  God,  enabling  us  to  **  rejoice  ever- 
niOTe,  and  in  everything  to  give  thanks." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  of  the  fbture 
life,  "the  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and 
Scripture  on  this  point  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  three  foUowiu}^  particulars:  (a)  We  shall  here- 
after be  entirely  freed  from  the  sufferings  of  this  life ; 
(6)  Our  future  blessedness  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  happiness  of  thb  life ;  (c)  But  it  will  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  new  joys,  which  stand 
in  96  natural  or  necessary  connection  with  our  preced- 
ing condition  in  this  life.  But,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world, 
we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  thMe  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are  consid- 
ered most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  feltci- 
tj,  and  as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it 
always  represents  the  joys  of  heaven  as  resulting 
strictly  from  the  Jitror  of  God,  and  as  being  undetfrred 
\ry  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Hence  there  must 
be  something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
quences of  OUT  actions,  something  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  neeessary  and  natural  consequences 
<^the  Kood  actions  we  may  have  before  performed. 
Some  ^eologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediate  divine  revelaiions 
(lamen  gloria) ;  especially  those  who  may  enter  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only 
a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children,  and  others  who 
have  died  in  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves 
were  not  to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely taught  in  the  Scriptures;  but  both  Scripture 
and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  future  world. 
A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  consist, 
according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  correcting  of  our  knowledge  respecting  God, 
his  nature,  attributes,  and  works,  and  in  the  salutary 
applicatkm  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral  bene- 
fit, to  the  increase  of  onr  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians 
with  regard  to  the  vimon  of  God  (vino  Deiintvitvpa,  or 
ietuiUra,  or  beafijica,  or  eon^ehmnva) ;  but  Christ  is 
always  represented  as  one  who  will  be  personally  viti- 
Ne  t^  us,  and  whose  personal,  familiar  intercourse 
and  guidance  we  shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  him- 
self places  a  chief  part  of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John 
xiv,  zvii,  etc.).  And  so  the  apostles  often  describe 
the  blessedness  of  the  pious  by  the  phrase  being  with 
Ckrid,    To  his  guidance  has  God  intrusted  the  human 


race  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
iv,  6)  we  see  *the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in 
the  face  of  Christ ;'  he  is  '  the  visible  representative 
of  the  invisible  God*  (Colos.  i,  15).  Paul  says  ex- 
pressly (1  Thess.  iv,  17)  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ, 
in  company  with  owr  frtemds  uho  died  before  us  {dfia 
aifv  avTotii) ;  and  this  presupposes  that  we  shall  recog- 
nise them,  and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as  with 
Christ  himself.  Paul  advises  that  Christians  should 
comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of  their  fHends  by  . 
considering  that  they  are  at  home  with  the  Xx>id,  and 
that  they  shall  be  again  united  together"  (Knapp, 
Christ.  Theohgyy  sec.  clx,  p.  490-494).  See  also  Cotta, 
Hist.  Iktgm,  de  Vita  atema;  Cotta,  Theses  Theol.  de  Vita 
,atema  (Tflbing.  1768) ;  Storr,  Opuscuh  Academica,  ii, 
76 ;  Wesley,  Sermons,  ii,  180  sq. ;  Baxter,  SainU*  Rest ; 
Isaac  Taylor,  I'hysical  Theory  of  another  life  {  Naville, 
Vie  EtemeUe  (1866);  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  viii,  264 
(from  which  this  article  is  in  part  a  translation);  Mar- 
tensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  §  288-290.  See  Immor- 
tality; Resurbection  ;  Heavkn. 

Btemlty  of  Ood.    See  God. 

Ctham  (Heb.  Etham',  DHM,  supposed  by  Jablon* 
sky  lOpusc.  ed.  te  Water,  ii,  167]  to  be  i.  q.  Coptic 
atiom,  i.  e.  **  boundary  of  the  sea ;"  Sept.  'C&wfA,  but 
omits  in  Num.  xxxiii,  8 ;  Vulg.  Etham),  the  third  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt;  a  plate 
described  as  lying  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
where  they  encamped  after  the  journey  from  Succcth 
(Exod.  ziii,  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii,  6).  This  description,  and 
the  route  pursued  by  them,  seem  to  fix  upon  some  spot 
on  the  east  of  Egypt,  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the 
desert  tract  stretching  thence  along  the  whole  east- 
em  shore  as  far  as  Marah,  to  which  the  same  name, 
**  desert  of  Etham,"  is  therefore  naturally  applied  in 
the  text  (Num.  xxxiii,  8).  The  precise  locality  of 
Etham  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  according  to  the 
various  theories  of  the  passage  across  the  sea.  No 
spot  more  likely  has  been  indicated  than  a  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  bitter  lakes  opposite  the  foot  of  wady  Abu- 
Zeid,  in  the  direct  route  around  the  point  of  the  sea, 
but  from  vrhich  there  is  a  passage  sharply  deflecting, 
up  wady  Em-shesh,  around  Jebel  Attaika,  which  the 
Israelites  were  at  this  point  commanded  to  take.  See 
Exodb;  Desert.  The  sense  of  the  passage  Num. 
xxxiii,  6-8,  is  evidently  this :  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond  day  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  holders  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  at  Etham,  from  which  the  tract  of 
country  lying  next  to  Egypt  receives  the  name,  desert 
of  Etham ;  but,  instead  of  advancing  directly  into  the 
desert,  they  turned  down  again  farther  into  Egypt,  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Afterwards,  instead  of  going  round 
the  sea,  they  proceeded  through  it  into  the  desert  of 
I  Etham.  See  Shur.  Schwarz  says  {Palest,  p.  211) 
that  the  part  of  the  desert  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  near 
Suez,  is  still  called  Ethia,  but  this  lacks  confitmation. 

E^than  (Heb.  Eythan',  ^r'^VL,  perpetuity,  as  often), 

the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Ai^av,  v.  r.  Vai^ov  and  Ai^afi)  One  of 
four  persons  (^*  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol")  who  were  so 
renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  it  is  mentioned  to  the 
honor  of  Solomon  that  his  wisdom  excelled  theirs  (1 
Kings  iv,  81  [Heb.  v,  11]),  Ethan  being  distinguished 
as  "the  Ezrahite"  from  the  others,  who  are  called 
**  sons  of  Mahol ;"  unless,  indeed,  this  word  Mahol  (q. 
V.)  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  appellative!}' 
for  "sons  of  music,  dancing,*'  etc.,  in  which  case  it 
would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to  the  others.  This 
interpretation  is  stiengthened  by  our  finding  the  other 
names  associated  with  that  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii,  6, 
as  "sons  of  Zerah,"  i.  e.  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Ezrahites, 
or  descendants  of  the  son  of  Judah.  See  Ezrahite. 
With  this  agrees  the  Jewish  chronology,  which  counts 
them  as  prophets  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  {Seder 
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Olam  RabibOf  p.  52),  althoagh  the  Jews  have  also  a  tra- 
dition confounding  Ethan  with  Abraham,  Heman  with 
Moses,  and  Chalcol  with  Joseph  (Jerome,  CommetU.  on 
Kmg$,  in  loc.).  In  1  Chron.  ii, 8,  Ethan's  ''sons*'  are 
mentioned,  but  only  one  name  is  given,  that  of  Azariah. 
B.C.  post  1856.  In  the  title  to  the  89th  Psalm  an 
** Ethan  the  Ezrahite"  is  named  as  the  author;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here  in  the  latter 
epithet.     See  No.  8  below. 

2.  (Sept.  Ai^ofi  ▼.  r.  Oifpi )  Son  of  Zimmah  and 
father  of  Adaiah,  in  the  ancestry  of  the  Levite  Asaph 
(1  Chron.  vi,  42  [27]).  B.C.  cir.  1685.  In  ver.  21  he 
seems  to  be  called  Jo  ah,  the  father  of  Iddo. 

3.  (Sept.  Ai^dv  v.  r.  Ai^dfi.)  A  Levite,  son  of 
Kushi  or  Kushaiah,  of  the  family  of  Merari ;  appointed 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Temple  music  by  Dayid  (as 
singer,  1  Chron.  vi,  44  [29],  or  player  on  cymbals,  xv, 
17, 19).  B.C.  1014.  In  the  latter  passages  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Heman  and  Asaph,  the  heads  of  two  other 
families  of  Levites ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  other  passages 
of  these  l>oo1u  (1  Cliron.  xxv,  1,  6)  the  names  are 
given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeddthuv,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  last  and  Ethan  were  identical. 
There  is  at  least  great  probability  that  Ethan  the  sing- 
er was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrathite  (comp. 
No.  1  above),  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  for  it  is  a  very  unlilcely  coincidence  that  there 
should  be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  so 
closely  connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  wallcs  of 
life.  The  difficulty  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  He- 
man  (q.  v.),  who,  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  b  lllce- 
wise  expressly  called  an  Ezrahite,  and  yet  identified  in 
its  authorship  with  the  sons  of  Korah.  Hengstenberg 
supposes  (Comment,  on  Ptalm$^  Clark's  ed.  iii,  89)  that 
both  Heman  and  Ethan,  although  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah,  were  adopted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Levites ;  but 
this  will  not  meet  the  above  geneidogy  of  this  Ethan, 
who  is  moreover  classed  with  the  Merarites,  and  not 
with  the  Korahites.     Comp.  Heilak,  and  see  Ezra- 

HITS. 

Eth'anlm  (Heb.  Eyihanim\  C'^Sn^^K,  perennial 
streams ;  Sept.  'A^avtv),  another  name  for  the  month 
TiSBi  (q.  V.) ;  so  called  from  the  fulness  of  the  brooks 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  swelled  with  the  au- 
tumnal rains  (1  Kings  viii,  2).     See  Calendar. 

Eth'^bail  (Heb.  Ethba'ai,  ^?anK,  taUh  Baal,  i.  e. 
enjoying  his  favor  and  help ;  Sept.  'E^/3aa\),  a  king 
of  Sidon,  father  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  31).  According  to  Joscphus  (Ant. 
viU,  18, 1  and  2 ;  Apum,  i,  18),  Ethbaal  is  called  Itho- 
halua  (I^o^aAoc  or  Eiaw/JoAof,  i.  e.  Vra^nK  =  Baa/ 
with  him)  by  Menander,  who 'also  says  that  he  was  a 
priest  of  Astarte,  and,  having  put  the  kin<4  Pheles  to 
death,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty-two  (comp.  Theo- 
phil.  AutoL  iii,  p.  132).  As  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's 
reign  may  be  given  as  about  B.C.  940-908.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  that  of  As- 
tarte, and  it  is  even  possible  that  a  priest  of  Astarte 
might  have  Iwen  dedicated  also  to  the  service  of  Baal, 
and  borne  his  name.  We  here  see  the  reason  why  Jez- 
ebel, the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte,  was  so  zeal- 
ous a  promdter  of  idolatry,  the  taint  of  which,  with  its 
attendant  tjTanny,  eventually  extended  to  the  throne 
of  Judah  in  the  person  of  Athaliah ;  and  as,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  Ethlwial,  his  granddau /h- 
ter  Dido  built  Carthage,  and  founded  that  celebrated 
commonwealth  (Joeephus,  as  above),  we  may  judge 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  animated  the  females  of  this  royal 
family.  See  Ahab.  Another  Phoanician  king  of  the 
same  name  Cl^o/3aXoc  or  Ei^cu/^aAoc)  appears  as  a 
contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josephus,  ^n/.  x,  , 
li,  1 ;  Apion^  i,  21 ;  EosebiuSf  Chron,  Armen,  i,  74).  I 
See  PuoDriciA*  I 


Bthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  waa  born  A.D.  515  or 
552,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  abont  A.D.  560  (?). 
About  A.D.  590  he  was  acknowledged  as  BrsetwaJda 
(president  of  the  Heptarchy).  In  570  he  married  Ber- 
tha, a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert,  a  Prank- 
ish king.  It  bad  l>een  agreed  before  her  marriage  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  ei^y  her  own  religion.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom  by  Augustine,  who 
landed  in  Kent  in  596.  See  Augustine  (vol.  i,  p.  544). 
In  597  the  king  himself  was  baptized.  He  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  and,  with  his  nephew  Sebert, 
king  of  Essex,  erected  the  church  of  St.  Paul'a  in  Loo- 
don.  Ethelbert  died  in  616.~Maclear,  Ouutian  Mif 
tionB  during  the  Middle  Aget  (1863),  chap.  ▼  ;  Collier, 
EcdenaMtiood  HUtory  of  Great  Briioin,  i,  156  aq. 

Bthelwold,  the  principal  reformer  of  monastic 
orders  in  England,  was  bom  in  Winchester  about  925. 
From  early  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
learning,  and  obtained  the  favor  of  king  Athelstan. 
He  was  ordained  priest  simnltaneouslj'  with  Dunstan, 
and  when  the  latter  became  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
about  947,  Ethelwold  entered  his  monastery  and  be- 
came a  companion  of  his  studies.  He  distingnbhed 
himself  as  a  poet,  grammarian,  and  theologian.  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  to  have  constructed  two  bells.  When 
he  declared  his  intention  to  go  to  France,  in  order  to 
pe];fect  himself  in  his  studies,  king  Edred,  who  wished 
to  retain  him  in  England,  refused  to  him  permission  to 
travel,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of  Abiuji^don.  This 
monastery  was  then  in  ruins,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ethel- 
wold. In  963  king  Edgar  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  great  tat^k  of  his  life  henceforth 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries, which  were  at  that  time  administered  by  sec- 
ular priests  (clerid,  canonic'j  pre*l^eri).  The  disci- 
pline in  the  monastery  was  anything  but  severe,  and 
many  of  the  priests  were  married.  Ethelwold  substi- 
tuted for  the  secular  priests  regular  monks,  and  dis- 
played great  activity  in  rebuilding  the  monasteries 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in  repeo- 
pling  those  that  had  been  abandoned.  The  monastery 
of  Winchester,  under  his  direction,  became  a  celebrated 
school,  from  which  proceeded  several  distinguished  ab- 
liots  and  bishops.  He  died  Aug.  1, 984,  at  Winches- 
ter. The  chief  work  of  Ethelwold  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Latin  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  has 
never  been  printed.  He  also  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise,  still  extant  in  manuscript.  —  Hoefer,  A'biir. 
Bioffr,  Gentrale,  xvi,  598 ;  Wright,  Biog.  BriL  JJL  435 
sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

E'ther  (Heb.  id,  ^rs^,  abundance),  one  of  the  cit- 
ies in  the  plain  (Shephelah)  of  Judah  (mentioned  be* 
tween  Libnah  and  A.«han,  Josh,  xv,  42,  Sept.'A3«p  v. 
r.  'I3aic),  eventually  assigned  to  Simeon  (mentioned 
l)etween  Remmon  and  Ashan,  Joi^h.  xix.  7,  Sept.'A^cp 
V.  r.  'It^tp).  In  the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Sim- 
eon in  1  Chron.  iv,  82,  Tochrn  is  substituted  far 
Ether.  In  the  Onomasticon  Eusebius  and  Jerome  men- 
tion it  twice  (s.  V.  'E&»p.  Ether;  'U^ip^  Jether— in  the 
latter  case  confoundinK  it  with  Jattir,  a  city  of  prie«tis 
which  contained  friends  of  David  during  his  troubles 
under  Saul),  and  state  that  it  was  then  a  oonsiderahle 
place  (xtouti  fiiyi<mi\  retaining  the  name  of  JeAini 
(Te^fcpa,  lidopo),  very  near  Malatha,  in  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  Daroma,  that  is,  in  the  desert  countrv 
below  Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beer^heba.  At  Beit- 
Jibrin  Van  de  Yelde  heard  of  a  teU  A  thar  in  this  neif^h- 
borhood,  but  could  not  learn  its  distance  or  direction 
(Afemoir^  p.  311).  For  the  present,  we  may  coi^jectu- 
rally  place  it  at  BeU-Auwa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  asso- 
ciated localities,  S.  of  Beit-Jibrin  and  W.  of  Hebron  ; 
a  ruined  village,  covering  low  hills  oh  both  aides  of 
the  path,  and  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn  stoae^ 
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ktifiDg  to  the  inference  that  it  wu  once  an  eztendre 
town  (Robinson,  Remarckti^  iii,  10). 

Ethezidge,  Johh  Weslbt,  Ph.D.,  a  Methodist 
minister  and  eminent  scholar,  was  bom  at  Grange- 
woods,  Isle  of  Wight,  February  24, 1804,  and  died  at 
Camborne  May  24, 1866.  H is  parents  were  Methodists, 
and  he  waa  broaght  up  with  religious  care.  In  1827 
be  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chorch,  and  waa  appointed  to  the  Hull  Circuit.  In 
1838  his  health  failed,  and  he  became  ^^supemumer- 
arr."  In  1846  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  itinerant 
ministry,  in  which  service  he  remained  until  his  death. 
'"■  He  was  an  eminently  holy  man.  Whether  in  the 
pall»t  or  in  the  social  circle,  he  appeared  clothed  with 
bomility,  and  radiant  with  Christian  benevolence. 
Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  *  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light,*  and  consumed  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour"  (i/tntrtet,  1867). 

Dr.  £theridge*s  devotion  to  letters,  amid  the  en- 
grossing labors  of  the  Methodist  ministry,  was  very  re- 
markable. Early  in  life  he  showed  extraordinary  apt- 
itade  for  languages,  and  by  continued  study  he  learn- 
ed  to  read  and  write  Hebrew  and  Syriac  with  facilit}'. 
In  the  literature  of  these  two  languages  he  became 
pre-eminput  before  his  death.  His  published  writings 
indode  Thi  Syrian  Ckurckeg,  their  early  History^  IM- 
nrgiei^  OMdUierature  (London,  1846,  12mo :  this  work 
contains  a  translation,  also,  of  the  four  Gospels  from 
the  Peschito)  z—The  ApodoKcal Acts  and  Epistlet.from 
the  PetckUo,  tpiik  the  remaining  Epittlea  and  the  Rev^ia- 
titm,  after  a  later  Syrian  Text  (London,  1849, 12mo)  :— 
Hnra  Aramanca  (London,  1843, 12mo:  a  useful  series 
of  Essays  on  the  Shemitic,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages and  literature):  —  Jeruwlem  and  7T6ma«,  a 
Smrvtjf  of  the  rtUyiuus  and  scholagtic  Learning  of  the 
Jen,  dmgned  as  an  Iniroduction  to  Hebrew  LUeraiure 
(London,  1866, 12mo) :  —  The  Targmns  of  Onkelos  and 
J<mathan  ben-Utgiei,  etc.  (London,  1862,  V2m6).  Be- 
*ides  these,  he  published  Misericardia^  or  Contempla- 
t'(m  on  the  Merry  of  God  (Lond.  1842)  z—The  IJfe  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (London,  1858;  N.  Y.  I860):— TVlc 
Ufe  ofDr,  Thomas  Coke  (Lond.  1860)  i^The  Life  of 
the.  Rev.  John  FlHcher, — Mimttes  of  Conferences  (Eng- 
lish) for  1867  ;  Christian  Examiner,  Ixiv,  846. 

Ethics,  from  ffio^^  originally  the  Ionic  form  of 
(^,  in  Germ.  SiitenJehre^  in  English  moral  philosophy, 
thoogfa  this  last  phrase  sometimes  covers  the  whole 
science  of  mind.  Ethics  are  related  to  law  and  duty, 
and  to  virtue  and  vice.  "Aristotle  says  that  nOoi, 
which  aigniiies  moral  virtue,  is  derived  from  /^of,  cus- 
tom, since  it  ia  by  repeated  acts  that  virtue,  which  is  a 
moral  habit,  is  formed**  (see  Fleming's  Voeab,  Phil,  p. 
171).  "  Ethics,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
the  moral  sciences  or  natural  jurisprudence,  may  be 
dtrided  into,  1.  Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations,  rights,  and  duties  by  which  men  are  un- 
der obligations  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  fel- 
low^^eatnres.  2.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  science 
of  those  laws  by  which  all  nations,  as  constituting  the 
wciety  of  the  human  race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual 
ri^Utinns  to  one  another.  8.  Public  or  political  law,  or 
thf"  Ktence  of  the  relations  between  the  different  ranks 
in  Mciety.  4.  Civil  law,  or  the  science  of  those  laws, 
rights,  and  duties  by  which  individuals  in  civil  society 
are  bound — aa  commercial,  criminal,  judicial,  Roman, 
«r  modem.  6.  History,  profane,  civil,  and  polittcar* 
f  Peematts,  Introd.  ad  Phiiosoph.  p.  96).  Ethics,  then, 
^'overs  the  science  of  all  that  is  moral,  whether  it  re- 
lates to  law  or  action,  to  God  or  the  creature,  to  the  in- 
diridoal  or  the  state.  It  goes  wherever  the  ideas  of 
ri^ht  and  wrong  can  enter.  i 

I.  Ethical  science  may  be  divided  into  philosophi- 
cal ethics,  theological  ethics,  and  Christian  ethics. 

(a.)  PUlotophieai  Ethics.— The  science,  in  this  as- 
pect, most  find  its  root  and  its  life,  its  forms  and  its 


authority,  in  the  depths  of  the  human  constltutioa. 
This  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  God.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  ethics  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  without 
bringing  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  find  in  man  a  moral 
nature ;  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  his  morali- 
ty, the  very  doubts  about  that  imply  the  fact  of  mo- 
rality. He  manifestly  has  relations  to  virtue  and 
vice,  to  right  and  wrong,  to  blame  and  praise,  to  guilt 
and  innocence.  True,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  idea 
of  God,  morals  seem  to  lose  their  foundation.  Why 
should  a  man  obey  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  even 
when  obedience  seems  to  be  right  and  useful,  unless 
his  nature  is  a  product  of  wisdom,  and  reveals  the  law 
and  the  nature  of  an  infinite  intelligence?  But  truth 
is  stubborn,  and  even  a  fragment  of  it,  swinging  in  the 
air  without  a  foundation,  will  live.  Pulled  up  out  of 
the  sou  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  moral  idenp,  howev- 
er shorn  of  their  strength  and  withered,  still  assert 
their  authority  and  insist  on  obedience,  from  motives 
of  utility,  or  fitness,  or  happiness.  A  genuine  philo- 
sophical ethics,  however,  will  find  a  Creator  from  the 
study  of  the  creature,  and  will  raise  from  the  nature 
of  man  a  law  which  will  ground  itself  in  the  idea  of 
God. 

(6.)  Theological  Ethics. — ^This  is  grounded  upon  some 
religion  or  theology.  But  in  this  aspect  the  science  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  every  religion.  The  ethics 
might  be  theological,  and  at  the  same  time  Buddhistic, 
or  Mohammedan,  or  Brahminical.  Theological  ethics, 
therefore,  might  be  a  system  on  which  the  fundament- 
al principle  of  moials  had  been  perverted  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  cruel  and  impure  superstitions,  just  as  a  ro- 
called  philosophical  ethics  might  be  atheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. 

(c.)  Christian  £lcAtc«.— Christian  ethics  is  theological 
ethics  limited  by  Christianity.  As  thus  stated,  it 
might  appear  to  be  narrower  than  either  philosophical 
or  theological  ethics,  but  in  reality  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Philosophical  ethics  is  Christian  fo  far  as  it  is  true  and 
just>  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  Christianit}*,  as  con- 
taining a  complete  account  of  human  dxxty,  it  must 
even  l)e  broader  and  deeper  than  all  human  philosophies 
which  relate  to  it.  As  to  the  relatirn  of  Christian  eth- 
ics to  any  other  supposed  theological  ethics,  or  to  all 
other  theologies  in  their  moral  aspects  taken  together, 
its  position  must  be  that  of  judge  among  them  all ;  it 
must  measure  them  all,  eliminating  whatever  is  false, 
restoring  what  is  lacking,  or  rather  supplanting  them 
one  and  all  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  truth  and 
duty. 

Besides,  Christian  ethics,  considered  as  a  science, 
and  hence  as  a  field  for  speculation,  covers  the  whole 
ground.  Philosophy  and  theology,  in  their  ethical  re- 
lations, are  entirely  within  its  scope.  It  must  judge 
them  both  wherever  it  touches  them.  It  has  made 
ethics,  and  indeed  all  speculation,  a  diflerent  thing 
from  what  it  was  before  it  entered  into  human  thought, 
and  it  aims  to  master  all  human  thinking  within  its 
sphere.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  amenable  to  philosophical 
thought,  and  cannot  repel  the  tests  of  right  reason  ;  it 
readily  enters  into  the  struggle  with  every  adverse  in- 
tellectual tendency,  carrying  with  it  a  divine  confi- 
dence that  alone  contains  the  infallible  and  indestruc- 
tible norm  of  humanity  regarded  as  moral. 

Christian  ethics,  indeed,  considered  as  speculative, 
is  not  infallible.  God  has  given  the  ethical  norm,  but 
man  is  obliged  to  speculate  for  himself.  Evidently 
the  complete  form  of  Christian  ethics,  considered  as 
philosophical,  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Its  condition 
\n  yet  militant,  both  in  relation  to  false  systems  and  to 
its  own  development.  The  genuine  Christian  ethics, 
in  the  scientific  sense,  lies  scattered  in  various  human 
treatises,  in  part  is  yet  to  be  bom,  and  remains  to  be 
evolved  in  the  coming  ages,  and  to  be  wrought  into  a 
system  of  beneficence  and  beauty  which  shall  settle 
down  on  the  whole  human  race,  at  once  an  atmosphere 
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9f  divine  and  filial  love,  and  an  antidote  to  discord,  in- 
justice, and  all  impurity. 

**  As  between  theological  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion, so  between  theological  and  philosophical  ethics, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  speculative,  we  must  make  a 
strong  distinction.  The  latter  pair  differ  precisely  as 
the  former  do.  But,  much  as  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical ethics  differ,  they  are  not  opposites.  Within 
the  Christian  world,  Christian  ethics,  like  philosophy 
in  general,  must  always  be  essentially  Christian.  It 
has  always  been  so,  aa  the  result  of  an  inviolable  his- 
torical necessity,  but  in  different  degrees  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  in  the  several  stages  of  its  prog- 
ress. There  may,  indeed,  arise  a  relative  hostility  be- 
tween philosophical  ethics  and  the  contemporaneous 
Christian  teaching,  or  even  a  hostility  between  ethical 
writers  and  Christianity  in  general ;  or,  rather,  such  a 
hostility  is  unavoidable  precisely  in  the  degree  in 
which  humanity  fails  to  be  penetrated  by  Christianity. 
But,  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  must  be 
a  proof  of  imperfection,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but 
also  in  Christian  piety.  For  even  if  Christian  piety, 
looking  at  the  doctrine  in  itself,  should  be  convinced 
that  it  possessed  the  true  results,  yet  she  possesses  her 
treasure  without  the  scientific  ability  to  understand  it, 
ur  to  vindicate  it  to  the  understanding  of  others.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  science,  still  imperfect.  A  result  of 
this  will  be  that  theolo^cal  ethics  will  share  in  the 
imperfection.  So  long  as  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  Christian,  which  is  specifically  determined  by  the 
chureh  of  which  he  is  a  member,  does  not  clearly  rec- 
ognise itself  in  the  forms  of  morality  prevailing  in  his 
cirele,  a  Christian  ethical  philosophy  must  remain  a 
want — a  desideratum.  This,  however,  is  only  to  say 
that  this  want  will  last  while  the  general  moral  senti- 
ment and  that  of  the  Church  remain  apart.  The  more 
nearly  each  approaches  perfection  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  nearer  they  come  to  being  one.  If  we  conceive 
of  each  as  perfect,  they  remain  two  only  in  form,  i.  e. 
not  different  in  their  method,  but  only  in  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which,  under  the  same  method,  they  scien- 
tifically arrange  themselves. 

^*What  h:  s  now  been  said  of  the  relation  between 
philosophical  and  theolt^cal  ethics,  holds  of  the  latter 
only  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  of  as  speculative.  In 
other  modes  of  treating  theological  ethics,  especially  in 
the  traditional,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  relation 
would  be  different It  must  be  distinctly  af- 
firmed that  a  Christian  character  belongs  to  philosoph- 
ical ethics  throughout  the  Christian  world.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  ouffht  to  be  so,  but  that  it  really  ia  so ; 
not,  indeed,  always  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  still,  in  such  a  sense,  whatever 
men  may  be  conscious  of,  that  without  Chrl«tianity  it 
never  could  have  been  what  it  is.  In  the  Christian 
world  there  is  no  element  of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
life  which  is  not  associated  with  some  result  of  Chris- 
tianity, itself  undeniably  the  ground-principle  of  the 
historical  development  of  our  whole  Christian  times- 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  remembered,  especially  in 
our  own  times,  that  what  is  actually  Christian,  and,  in* 
deed,  what  is  essentially  and  specifically  'Christian, 
reaches,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  far  beyond  the  sphere 
to  which  usage  gives  the  name  of  ChrisHan,  or  of 
which  the  present  generation  is  at  all  conscious  as 
Christian.  The  Christian  element  inheres  in  the  very 
blood  of  that  portion  of  humanity  which  pas^^es  under 
the  name  of  Christendom.  This  is  not  the  leas  true 
because  certain  individuals  belonzing  to  the  Christian 
community  may  not  feel  its  regenerating;  power.  Be- 
sides, that  would  be  a  poor  ethical  system,  considered 
as  philosophy,  which  should  i^ore  the  great  facts 
through  which  morality  becomes  Christian,  and  which 
should  refuse  to  those  facts  the  controlling  position 
which  actually  helouL^s  to  them  in  making  the  moral 
world  what,  in  point  of  science,  it  has  become.  These 
great  facts,  let  men  close  their  eyes  as  they  will,  are 


the  breaking  out  of  sin  and  the  development  of  its 
destructive  power  in  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  entrance  of  Jesus,  the  God-man,  and  the  historical 
redeeming  power  proceeding  from  him  on  the  other. 
Even  philosophical  morality,  if  it  would  not  degener- 
ate into  mere  unphilosophical  abf^tractiona,  must  make 
the  moral  life,  considered  as  historical  and  concrete, 
scientifically  comprehensible;  the  concrete  historical 
form  of  the  moral  world,  however,  is,  for  na  at  least, 
before  ever}*thing  else.  Christian,  jupt  as  general  his- 
tory since  the  time  of  Christ  is  it«elf  Christian. 

"  But,  so  long  as  we  follow  Schleiermacher,  and,  in 
explaining  the  relation  between  philosophical  and  the- 
ological ethics,  make  the  religious  consciousness  the 
opposite  of  speculation,  we  shall  never  escape  confu- 
sion. The  religious  consciousness  finds  its  antithesis 
not  in  speculation,  but  in  the  not  reh'^iout^  and  specu- 
lation finds*  its  opposite  not  in  piety,  but  in  empirical 
reflection :  rmcirical  reflection  and  speculation  stand 
in  very  similar  relations  to  piety.  The  larger  number 
of  theological  writ«re  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
distinction  ttetween  philosophical  and  theological  eth- 
ics lies  in  the  former  lieing  the  universal,  the  abstract, 
the  ethics  of  humanit}-,  and  the  latter  the  concrete  and 
specifically  Christian,  because  it  rests  on  history.  Thus 
Schmid  and  Wuttke.  These  writers  hold  that  the 
great  facts  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Christian 
theory  of  the  world,  namely,  sin  and  redemption  by 
Christ,  are,  according  to  their  nature,  inadequate  as 
the  basis  of  any  purely  a  priori  or  speculative  theory. 
They  lay  great  stress  on  thii>.  But  why  reason  thuf  ? 
At  bottom,  because  they  start  with  the  presupposition 
that  there  is  no  other  necessity  but  the  neceasity  of 
n'lture.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  confident  assertions  of 
the  contrar}',  we  cannot  doubt  that  from  the  specifical- 
ly Christian  consciousness  of  God,  which*  is  the  sulject 
treated  here,  sin  and  redemption  should  be  deduced  as 
a  logical  necessity**  (Rothe,  Theolngiache  Etkik,  i,  67). 

II.  Position  of 'Ethic*  in  Theitlogy.-^''  Ethics  is  a  part 
of  systematic  theology,  which  also  includes  dogmatical 
As  systemiitic  science,  it  is  to  be  distinguislAd  from 
exegftical  and  hiUorical  theology.  Its  office  is  not 
mereh'  to  show  what  is  the  original,  and  thus  norma- 
tive Christian  ethics,  nor  what  has  been  accepted  aa 
such,  but  rather  to  teach  that  Christian  ethics  is  the 
genuine  ethical  truth."  ....**  On  the  other  band, 
ethics  must  be  separated  from  the  various  branches  of 
practical  theology  among  which  it  has  often  been 
placed.  The  two  sciences  are  diff<erent  lioth  in  scope 
and  ainu  Ethics  embraces  the  whole  Christian  idea 
of  good^  and  not  merely  the  Church,  In  which  it  finds 
only  its  culmination,  and  points  away  from  itself  to 
practical  theology,  the  aim  of  which  is,  of  course,  prac» 
Ucar*  (Herzog's  Real-Encyklop,  art.  Ethik). 

Phce  m  J^tfsUmaiic  Thiolofftf.  —  ^^ln  ancient  tlmea^ 
and  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  not  independent, 
but  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  science  of  dogmAt- 
ics.  From  the  17th  century-  the  two  have  been  (tep*. 
rated,  and,  following  P.  Ramus,  most  writers  have 
distinguished  between  them  as  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  point  of  fact,  dogmatics  has  practical 
importance,  and  ethics,  as  the  science  of  the  ffti*>tl^ 
has  a  theory"  (Herzog's  Real-EncifHop,  art.  Ethik). 
*^  Dogmatics  and  ethics  are  as  certainly  independei;t 
dudpUna  as  God  and  man  are  separate  beings.  Only 
a  point  of  view  like  that  of  Spinoaa,  in  hia  Etkic»^ 
which  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  creation  and  a 
moral  world  separate  fh>m  God,  can  controvert  the 
independent  position  of  ethics  by  the  aide  of  dogmat- 
ics" (idem). 

These  views  are  substantially  correct  "  Christian 
ethics  has  a  right  to  an  independent  position  in  the 
sphere  of  S3'stematic  theology,  and  it  and  dogmatics 
are  as  certainly  distinct  as  are  God  and  man.**  Still 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  God  and  man  conceived  to 
be  such  as  they  are,  ethics  cannot  be  practically  8epa> 
rated  fh>m  religion.    Ethics  finds  ita  highest  aanctioiis 
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fai  idigioD,  M  religion  mast  consist  largely  in  pre- 
taibing  ethics.  God  and  man  being  presented  to  the 
miad,  etlitcs  most  cover  the  character  of  each,  and  also 
tlie  relation  between  them. 

III.  The  EtkUxd  FacuUy^CoiuciaM.'—Then  has 
been  a  great  waste  of  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  conscience  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
(kculty  of  the  soal,  or  only  an  application  of  the  rea- 
lon  or  jadgment  to  moral  subjects.  The  truth  is  that, 
the  mind  being  a  unit,  all  ita  faculties  are  only  so 
miny  powers  of  applying  itself  diffeiently  accoiding 
to  demand.  A  faculty  is  a  power  of  doing  or  acting, 
snd  a  separate  facnlty  is  the  power  of  acting  in  a  par- 
tieolar  direction,  aa  distinguished  from  other  direo- 
tions.  The  mind  is  as  certainly  and  distinctly  moral 
as  it  is  intellectoal,  or  imaginative,  or  volitional. 
Each  of  these  expreaaea  a  distinct  power  of  the  one 
mind. 

This  &calty  of  forming  moral  judgments  we  call 
coucience;  and,  if  the  views  now  expressed  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  little  propriety  in  discossions  respecting 
the  origin  of  conscience.  It  has  no  origin  but  that  of 
its  possessOT ;  it  is  born  with  him,  though  from  its  na^ 
tore  it  is  only  developed  farther  on  in  lUe,  just  as  rea- 
«m  and  imagination  are.  It  has  been  asked,  in  reply 
to  Uiis  view,  whether  conscience  is  not  made  what  it  is 
in  any  given  case  by  the  circumstances  about  it — Sy 
teaching,  by  the  nsan's  own  acts— in  short,  by  all  the 
inllaences  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  We  answer  it 
is  S8  to  its  form,  but  there  was  first  conscience,  a  mor- 
al &cnlty  in  the  man  to  be  shaped.  We  concede  that 
neither  moral  ideaa,  nor  ideas  of  any  sort,  are  innate ; 
bat  the  capacity,  nay,  the  constitutional  necessity  for 
moial  ideas  is  innate. 

IT.  J%e  Ethical  StamLtrd  is,  of  course,  according  to 
Christianity,  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there 
is  still  in  the  sphere  of  science  a  wide  diversity  as  to 
their  meaning.  But  when  the  standard  is  supposed 
to  be  understood  on  a  given  question,  and  the  con- 
science submits  to  it,  there  must  follow  a  perfect  self- 
abnegation  ;  degradation  must  result  fh>m  disobedi- 
ence. In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  conscience 
and  the  law  of  the  state,  for  example,  in  which  case 
the  conscience  of  the  lawgiving  majority  collides  with 
the  individual  conscience,  who  shall  yield  ?  The  an- 
swer, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is.  neither. 
They  must  fi«cht  it  out.  The  state,  from  its  nature,  is 
SQpreme,  and  cannot  yield ;  but  for  the  nuin  the  con- 
science is  also  supreme.  The  man  can  only  die,  or 
nuke  some  other  atonement,  and  thus  maintain  alle- 
giince  to  tlie  highest  tribunal. 

y.  Hktary  of  Ethics,— (a.)  The  sources  of 'knowl- 
edge here  are  Christ,  his  person  and  teaching;  also 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  as  shown  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  contents 
are  authoritative,  except  as  modified  or  repealed  by 
the  New  Testament.  By  the  side  of  these  objective 
looTtes  we  have  a  subjective  source  in  the  New  Cov- 
enant; it  is  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
faithful.  To  this  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  liear  witness.  This  life  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Cbnrch  was  by-and-by  supplanted  by  the  sup- 
posed eflicacy  of  ordination,  by  which  the  Spirit  was 
bonnd  to  the  priesthood  exclusively.  There  came 
now  an  oatward  law  of  the  Church  to  modify  the  New 
TestEimeat,  and  it  controlled  the  ethical  consciousness 
vf  Christendom  until  the  Reformation. 

(&.)  Abundance  of  ethical  material  is  found  in  the 
apoe^tolieal  fiithers,  who  base  ethics  on  individual  per- 
sonality, on  marriage,  the  family,  etc.  The  most  ef- 
ft<tive  of  the  earlier  writers  was  TertuUian  (220).  His 
vthicai  writings  were  very  numerous,  such  as  or)ficem- 
i^^etadfs^  ctmctnting  the  teUmg  o/virgJnt,  monogj- 
«Kjr,  p«fmU%cey  paJAen'^y  etc.  His  idea  of  Christianity 
was  that  it  was  a  vast  and  defiant  war  power,  separated 
from  all  the  heathen  customs  of  the  Old  World,  and  re- 
solved to  bring  upon  that  world  the  judgment  of  Heav- 
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en.  Cyprian,  with  his  high  claims  for  the  episcopalOy 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  ethical  sphere  of  the 
Church.  He  concentrated  the  truth  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  vehicle  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  instrument  by  which  unity  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  assured  to  the  Church  fur- 
ever.  He  carried  this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  epis- 
copate,  and  the  sanctity  and  sanctifyinc^  power  of  or- 
ders, to  a  ridiculous  extent.  His  doctrine  of  the  eflica- 
cy of  orders  and  the  dignity  of  bishops  was  set  over 
against  certain  sects — Novatians,  Montanistts,  Dona- 
tists — who  held  that  the  holiness  and  unity  of  the 
Church  demanded  that  none  but  holy  persons  should 
be  memliers.  Augustine  fell  heir  to  this  controversy. 
As  the  Church  grew  into  an  earthly  kingdom,  her  eth- 
ics took  more  and  more  the  direction  of  a  so-called 
higher  virtue,  whose  chief  forms  were  celibacy,  pov- 
erty, conventual  life,  and  self-imposed  torture. 

Asceticism  not  only  formed  a  part  of  the  Church 
life,  it  became  also  the  centre  from  which  the  Christian 
life  was  forced  to  receive  rule  and  law.  It  determined 
what  was  sin,  and  what  was  right  and  good :  it  dicta- 
ted to  councils ;  and,  getting  control  of  the  state,  it 
dispensed  at  will  its  spiritual  and  temporal  awards; 
penitential  books  in  great  numbers  were  compiled,  and, 
bad  as  the  system  was  in  itself,  it  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  bringing  to  order  the  various  heathen 
peoples.  For  the  books  and  writers  on  these  subjects, 
see  Herzog's  JUtU-Eneyklop.  iv,  194,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  asceticism  to  mysticism  is  well  presented,  and 
it  is  shown  that,  all  these  terrible  struggles  had  their 
root  in  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin, 
and  found  their  happy  solution  in  Luther's  doctrine  of 
£iith. 

The  Reformation  not  only  conquered  the  prevailing 
errors  by  leading  men  back  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
but  it  established  positively  the  real  principle  of  Chris- 
tiim  ethics.  It  did  this  through  justifying  fiiith, 
which,  working  by  love,  creates  tlie  possibility  of 
Christian  ethics.  Love,  springing  from  faith,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  is  ethics  in  the  soul,  ready 
to  take  shape  in  noble  action.  This,  working  in  the 
community  inwardly,  proceeds  to  mould  all  relations, 
private  and  public  —  marriage,  family,  church,  state, 
science,  art,  and  culture.  The  great  reformers  did 
not  write  complete  ethical  treatises,  though  they  dis- 
cussed many  ethical  subjects,  such  as  prayer,  oaths, 
marriage,  etc.;  but  they  especially  discussed  ethics 
in  their  explanations  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Indeed,  the  original  form  of  Christian  ethics 
is  the  Catechism.  See  Paul  of  Eitzen,  EthuxB  doc^ 
trina^  lib.  iv  (1761),  with  later  addition:* ;  also  David 
Chvtr&us,  1600,  Virhttum  dtMcriptiones  in  pmcepta  tht- 
aU^  dutribtOa  (1556) ;  Lambert  Daneau  (f  1690),  Ethi^ 
ce»  Christiana,  lib.  iii  (Geneva,  1677);  Thomas  Venato- 
rius,  De  Virtule  Christiana^  lib.  iii;  comp.  Schwarz, 
Thomas  Venatorius,  and  the  beginnings  of  Protestant 
ethics^  in  conftection  with  the  doctrine  o/ justijicatiom, 
Stud.  tt.  Krit.  (1850),  heft  i.  See  also  Melancthon,  in 
his  PhUosophia  Mora/is  (1539),  his  Enarratio  aliquot 
librorum  Arietotelis  (1545),  and  his  Physica.  Add  to 
these  Keckermann,  Systema  ethicte  tnbus  lihris  adftma- 
tum  (Geneva,  1614) ;  Weigel,  Johann  Arndt,  Valentin 
Andre&,  Spener,  Nitzsch,  Henry  Mttller,  Scriver,  and 
others,  all  mystics.  The  Reformed  have  also  done 
something  in  this  line,  especially  G.  Voetius,  C.  Vi- 
tringa,  H.  Witsius,  Amesins,  Amy  raid  us  {Morale  Chre- 
tienne,  6  vols.  1662-1660). 

Three  men,  accordini?  to  J.  A.  Domer  (in  Herzog's 
Real'Eneyklop.  iv,  199),  form  the  transition  stage  to 
the  emancipation  of  philosophy — Hugo  GrotiuH  (/)« 
jure  pads  et  beili),  Puffendorf,  with  his  school,  and 
Christian  Thomasius.  Then  come  Wolf,  Mosheim  (in 
his  Moral,  9  vols.),  Steinhart,  Bahrdt,  Buddeus,  Chr. 
Au«.  Crusius,  and  J.  F.  Reuss  (E/emenfa  theohgia  Mo- 
raUs,  1767).  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
last  two  centuries  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  modem 
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philosophy ;  the  following  Romanist  writers  are  Wolf- 
ians  :  Luby,  Scbwarzlittber,  Schanza,  and  Stadler ; 
and  the  following  are  Kantians :  Wanker,  Matachelle, 
Hermes,  with  his  disciples  Brann,  Elvenich,  and  Vo- 
gelsang. Weiller  is  a  Schellingian ;  independent, 
und,  at  the  same  time,  mild  and  evangelical,  pious 
and  rich  in  thought,  are  Michael  Sailor  and  Hirscher. 
Geishuttner  is  a  Fichtian. 

Kant*s  ^*  practical  reason,"  the  metaphysics  of  eth- 
ics, occupies  in  the  philosophy  of  morals  a  most  im- 
portant place,  and,  notwithstanding  certain  defects,  it 
has  the  immortal  honor  to  have  discovered  that  the 
most  certain  of  all  things  is  the  conscience  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  reason,  and  to  have  made  an  end 
of  the  eudsmonism  of  ethics  by  means  of  the  majesty 
of  the  moral  law,  which  he  compares  with  the  glory 
of  the  starry  heavens.  To  bis  *^  categorical  impera- 
tive** certain  rationalistic  Kantians  adhere ;  for  exam- 
ple, J.  W.  Schmid,  Karl  Christian  Schmid,  and  Krug. 
Some  of  the  supernatural ists,  as  StAudlin  and  Tief- 
trunk,  Ammon  and  Vogel,  incline  to  Jacobi's  philoso- 
phy. See  also  Fichte, -S'y^/mo/ £i^u»  (1797).  To  the 
Jacobi-Friesian  school  belong  De  Wette  {ChrittHche 
SiitenUhre^  4  bde.  1819-23),  Kiihler,  and  Baumgarten- 
Crusius.  To  the  school  of  Hegel  belong  Michelet 
{SysUm  der  PhUotoph.  Moral,  Berlin,  1828),  L.y.  Hen- 
ning  (Princip,  der  Ethik  in  higtorischer  Efdviddung, 
1824),  Vatke,  Von  der  menachl.  Freiheii  im  VerhSltnias 
zu  Sunde  und  Gnade,  1843) ;  Marheineke  (Chriatliche 
Moral,  1847),  Daub  {ChrUtUche  Moral,  1840).  Of  this 
school,  yet  more  under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher, 
are  Martensen  (Syst.  Moral  Philos.  18il),  Wirth  (Sys. 
tpecul.  Ethik,  1841),  H.  Merz  {Sytt.  CkrisU,  SiUenlehre, 
nach  den  Grvndsdtzen  du  ProteiOantisinus,  etc.,  1841). 

The  activity  of  Schleiermacher  in  Christian  ethics, 
as  in  other  departments  of  theology,  was  immense. 
From  1819  he  published  his  treatises  on  **tbe  idea  of 
virtue,**  "the  idea  of  duty,**  and  on  "the  relation 
between  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature  ;*'  also 
on  the  idea  of  what  may  be  **  allowed**  and  the  "chief 
good.**  His  system  was  not  further  published  by  him- 
self, but  after  his  death  A.  Schweizer  edited  his  Pkilo». 
Ethik  in  1835,  and  .lonoA  his  Chrisll.  Sitte  in  1843.  See 
also  Sartor ius,  Heil,  Liebe ;  Hurless,  Christliche  Ethik ; 
and  especially  Kothe,  Theolog.  Ethik  (2d  edit.  1867). 
Rothe  (translated  by  iJorrison,  Clark's  Library,  Ed- 
inburgh, 18G8,  8vo)  seeks  to  combine  Hegel's  stand- 
point of  objective  knowledge  with  Schleiermacher' s 
line  moral  tact  and  organizing  power,  and  to  excel 
them  both  in  his  highly  original  method.  See  also 
BUtenick*8  Chrigtl.  S'tteniehre  (1845);  Gclzer,  D'e  He- 
lton im  Leben,  etc.  (1854) ;  Schwarz,  Evan,  Chr.  Ethik 
(1836, 8d  ed.);  Wcndt,  Kirchliehe  Ethik  v.  St<indpunkte 
d,  Christ  I.  Fnihtit  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.  1864-66);  Cul- 
man,  />.  chriiUiche  Ethik  (Stuttgardt,  1864-66,  2  vols. 
8vo).  This  sketch  of  the  history  of  ethics  is  chiefly 
condensed  from  Domsr's  article  (^Ethik)  in  Herzog, 
Heal^Encyklop.  iv,  165  sq.     (B.  H.  N.) 


Appendix. — It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  above  a  brief 
account  of  the  hl*«tory  uf  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy, 
in  England.  A  survey  of  this  flcld  will  i)e  found  in 
Mackintosh,  General  Vv'to  of  the  ProgreM  of  Efhical 
Philosophy  {Encyc.  ffritannica.  Prelim.  Diss.),  sepa- 
rately printed  in  his  MineeWmtoits  Worla  (Lond.  1851, 
12mo),  and  in  a  sop  irate  volume  (Phila.  1832,  8vo); 
also  in  Whewoll,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  Enffktnd  (l^nd.  1852, 8vo) ;  there  is  also  a  sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  hist*»ry  in  Brande,  Dictionary  of 
Sdence,  Literature,  and  Art,  i,  821  sq.  (ixmd.  1865,  3 
vols;  8vo).  From  these  and  other  sources  we  con- 
dense the  followini;  sketch : 

The  modem  English  theories  may  be  classed  as 
selflsh  or  disinterested,  accordini^  as  they  found  vir- 
tue on  a  selflsh  or  a  benevolent  principle.  The 
selflsh  theory  is  advocated  by  Hobbes  (f  1679),  who 
makes  self-love  the  exclusive  passion,  and  consid- 


ers pleastire  the  only  motive  to  action  (see  his  E9> 
mctn  Nature,  hia  Leviathan,  and  our  article  Hobbes). 
The  same  theory  is  adopted  in  substance  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  (f  1832),  who  assumes  Hobbes's  principle  as 
self-evident,  that  every  object  is  indifferent,  except  for 
its  fitness  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  which  he  de> 
dares  are  the  sole  motives  to  action.     *'  Bentham  is 
the  most  distinguished  propounder  of  the  principle  of 
utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  a  principle  explained  by 
him  as  in  contrast,  first,  io  asceticism,  and  next  to 
'sympathy  and  antipatliy,*  by  which  he  meant  to  de- 
scrilie  all  those  systems,  such  as  the  moral-eense  the- 
ory, that  are  grounded  in  internal  feeling,  instead  of  a 
regard  to  outward  consequences.     In  opposing  utility 
to  asceticism,  he  intended  to  imply  that  there  was  no 
merit  attaching  to  self-denial  as  such,  and  that  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  or  the  surrender  of  pleasure  could  only 
be  justified  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  a  greater 
amount  of  happincAs  than  was  lost**  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
See  Bentham,  TreaHse  on  Morals  and  LeyislttHon  ;  and 
our  article  Bentham,  Jeremt.     Locke  (f  1704)  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  separate  faculty  for  percei\ing 
moral  distinctions.    In  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing (bk.  i,  ch.  iii),  he  maintains  that  virtue  is  ap- 
proved of,  not  because  it  is  innate,  but  because  it  is 
profitable.     Paley  (f  1805)  also  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  a  moral  sense,  and  held,  in  substance,  the  utilita- 
rian theory,  maintaining^  that "  virtue  is  the  doing  good 
to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness**  (^Moral  tmd  Polit- 
ical Philosophy').     The  utilitarian  theory  is  taught  by 
all  the  recent  English  writers  of  the  materialif^tic 
school :  see  James  Mill,  A  nedyds  of  the  Human  Mutd 
(Lond.  1829 ;  see  Mill,  J-AMEs)  ;  Austin,  Province  of 
Jurisprudence  determined  (2d  ed.  London,  1861) ;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Dissertations  and  Discussions  (1859) ;  and 
his  Utilitarianism,  reprinted  from  Fraser*8  Mayasine 
(1862;  2d  ed.  1864);  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  H'tfl 
(Lond.  1859) ;  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect  (Lond.  1855) ; 
also  his  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (Lond.  1868,  8vo), 
where  he  teaches  that  conscience  is  solely  the  product 
of  education.     See  also,  in  reply  to  these  writers,  The 
yorth  British   Review,  September,  1867,  art.  i ;   Tie 
British  Quarterly,  January,  1868,  art.  vi. 

Opposed  to  the  utilitarian  theory  there  are  two  the- 
ories, which  may  be  called  the  instinctive  and  the  ra- 
tional.     The  former  refers  the  moral  principle  to  the 
sensitive  or  emotive  part  of  roan's  nature ;  the  latter, 
to  the  perception  of  moral  good  and  evil  b}'  the  intel- 
lect.   To  the  first  class  belongs  Adam  Smith  (f  1790), 
whose  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  (Glasgow,  1759; 
London,  1790,  and  often)  refers  the  moral  sense  to 
sympathy.      His  view  is  thus  stated  by  Mackintosh 
{Ethical  PhUnsojihy,  Philadelphia,  1882,  p.  149) :  ''  That 
mankind  are  so  constituted  as  to  sympathize  with 
each  other*s  feelings,  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
cordance of  these  feelings,  are  the  only  facts  required 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  they  certainh*  must  be  granted  to 
him.     To  adopt  the  feelings  of  another  is  to  approve 
them.     When  the  sentiments  of  another  are  such  us 
would  he  excited  in  us  by  the  same  objects,  we  ap- 
prove them  as  morally  proper.     To  obtain  this  accord, 
it  l)ecomes  necessary  for  him  who  enjoys  or  suffers  to 
lower  his  expression  of  feeling  to  the  point  to  which 
the  by-stander  can  raise  his  fellow-feelings,  on  which 
are  founded  all  the  high  virtues  of  self<denial  and  self- 
command  ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary*  for  the  by-stand- 
o.r  to  raise  hi^  sympathy  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  level 
of  the  original  feeling.     In  all  unsocial  pa.«8ioaa,  snch 
as  anger,  we  have  a  divided  sympathy  between  him  who 
feels  them  and  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  extremely  moderating  tbem. 
Pure  malice  is  always  to  be  concealed  or  disj^uiscd, 
because  all  sympathy  is  arrayed  against  it.     In  the 
private  passions,  where  there  is  only  a  simple  ^r^npathy 
— that  with  the  original  passion — the  expression  has 
more  liberty.     The  benevolent  affectionS|  where  there 
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is  a  draftee  npnpatky — ^with  those  who  feel  (hem  and 
tho$«  who  are  their  objecta— are  the  most  agreeable, 
and  may  be  indulged  with  the  least  apprehension  of 
finding  no  echo  in  other  breasts.     Sj'mpathj  with  the 
gntitttde  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  good  actions 
prompts  ns  to  consider  them  as  denerving  of  reward, 
and  forms  the  senae  qf  merit ;  as  fellow-feeling  with  the 
resentment  of  thoee  who  are  injured  by  crimes  leads  ns 
to  look  on  them  as  worthy  of  punishment,  and  consti- 
tntes  the  aeiue  of  demerit.     These  sentiments  require 
not  ouly  beneficial  actions,  but  benevolent  motives  for 
them ;  being  compounded,  in  the  case  of  merit,  of  a  di- 
rect «ympithy  with  the  good  disposition  of  the  bene- 
factor, and  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  person  ben- 
eiited;  in  the  opposite  case  with  the  precisely  opposite 
mnpathies.     He  who  does  an  act  of  wront^  to  another 
to  gratify  his  own  passions  must  not  expect  that  the 
spectators,  who  have  none  of  his  undue  partiality  to 
bU  own  interest,  will  enter  into  his  feelings.    In  such 
a  case  he  knows  that  they  will  pity  the  person  wrong- 
ed, and  be  full  of  indignation  against  him.     When  he 
\i  a)oled,  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  others  on  hia  own 
crime,  feels  tkume  at  the  impTf.priety  of  his  former  pas- 
ewn,  pitr  for  those  who  have  suflTered  by  him,  and  a 
dread  of  punishment  from  general  and  just  resent- 
ment   Such  are  the  constituent  parts  of  remorse. 
0(ir  mora]  sentiments  respecting  <mn€lve$  arise  from 
those  which  others  feel  concerning  ns.     We  feel  a 
self-approbation  whenever  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  mankind  coincides  with  that  state  of 
mind  in  wiiich  we  ourselves  were  at  a  given  time. 
'  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  be- 
havior, and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would 
in  this  light  produce  in  us.*     We  must  view  onr  own 
conduct  with  the  eyes  of  others  before  we  can  judge  it. 
The  sense  of  duty  arises  from  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  adopting  their  sentiments  respect- 
ing our  own  conduct.     In  utter  solitude  there  could 
have  been  no  self  approbation.     The  rules  of  morality 
are  a  summary  of  those  sentiments,  and  often  benefi- 
cially stand  in  their  stead  when  the  self-delusion  of 
passion  would  otherwise  hide  from  us  the  nonconform- 
ity of  our  state  of  mind  with  th<it  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, can  be  entered  into  and  approved  by  impartial 
bv-standers.     It  is  hence  that  we  learn  to  raise  our 
mind  alwve  local  or  temporary  clamor,  and  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  surest  indications  of  the  general  and  last- 
ini;  sentiments  of  human  nature.     ^  When  we  approve 
of  anv  character  or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived 
from  four  sources :  first,  we  S3rmpathize  with  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agent ;  secondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati- 
tode  of  thoee  who  Ihave  been  benefited  by  his  actions ; 
thirdly,  we  ohaerve  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  sympa- 
Ukies  generally  act ;  and,  last  of  all,  when  we  consider 
foeh  actions  ms  forming  part  of  a  system  of  behavior 
which  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  either  of  the  in- 
di\idual  or  of  society,  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to 
«ay  welUcontrived  machine* "  {Theory^  ii,  804,  Edinb. 
1«01). 

Loid  Shaftesbury  (f  1718)  published  in  1699  his  /n- 
fnry  comeermng  Virtue  (also  London,  1709,  and  in  his 
CkaracteriMiice)^  which,  according  to  Mackintosh,  ^Ms 
onquestionably  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
English  tracts  on  moral  philosophy,  and  contains  more 
intimations  of  an  originiil  and  important  nature  on  the 
theory  of  Ethics  than  perhaps  any  preceding  work  of 
modem  times.**  This  praise  rests  on  the  fact  that 
Shaftesbury  developed  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  tense. 
The  **most  original,  as  well  as  important  of  his  sug- 
gestions is,  that  there  are  certain  affections  of  the 
mrod  which,  beint;  contemplated  by  the  mind  itself 
through  what  he  calls  a  refex  sense^  become  the  ob- 
jects of  love,  or  tiie  contrary,  according  to  their  na- 
tnre.  So  approved  and  loved,  they  constitute  virtue 
Qt  merit  as  diatingaiabed  from  mere  goodnetSt  of  which 


there  are  traces  in  animals  who  do  not  appear  to  refled 
on  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  who  seem,  there- 
fore, destitute  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls  a  moral  sense. 
These  statements  are,  it  is  true,  &r  too  short  and 
vague.  He  nowhere  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
reflex  sense.  What  is  a  much  more  material  defect, 
he  makes  no  ^  attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  state  of 
mind  it  consbts.  We  discover  only  by  implication, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  term  sense,  that  he  searches  for 
the  fountain  of  moral  sentiments,  not  in  mere  reason, 
where  Cudworth  and  Clarke  had  vainly  sought  for  it, 
but  in  the  heart,  whence  the  main  branch  of  them  as- 
suredly flows.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
owe  to  these  hints  the  reception  into  ethical  theory  of 
a  moral  sense,  which,  whatever  nuiy  be  thought  of  its 
origin,  or  in  whatever  words  it  may  be  described, 
must  always  retain  its  place  in  such  theory  as  a  main 
principle  of  our  moral  nature.  His  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  virtue  to  the  individual  far  surpasses  all 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  being  founded,  not  on  a 
calculation  of  outward  advantages  or  inconveniences, 
alike  uncertain,  precarious,  and  degrading,  but  on  the 
unsliaken  foundation  of  the  delight,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  social  affection  and  virtuous  sentiment ;  on 
the  dreadful  agony  inflicted  by  all  malevolent  passions 
upon  every  soul  that  harbora  the  hellish  inmates ;  on 
the  all-important  truth  that  to  love  is  to  be  happy,  and 
to  hate  is  to  be  miserable;  that  affection  is  its  own 
reward,  and  ill-will  its  own  punishment ;  or,  as  it  has 
been  more  simply  and  more  affectingly,  as  well  as 
with  more  sacred  authority,  taught,  that  to  give  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive,  and  that  to  love  one  an- 
other is  the  sum  of  all  human  virtue**  (Macluntosh, 
liiftory  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  95). 

Bishop  Butler  (f  1752)  sets  forth  his  moral  doctrine 
in  his  Sermons  (often  reprinted),  which  have  been  re> 
cently  published  as  a  text-book  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Passmore,  nnder  the  title  Bishop  Butler*s  EUiiceU  Dis" 
courses  (Philadelphia,  1855,  Timo).  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  of  modern  English  vrriters  on  the 
true  nature  of  ethics.  ** Mankind,**  he  says,  "have 
various  principles  of  action,  some  leading  directly 
to  the  private  good,  some  immediately  to  the  good 
of  the  community.  But  the  private  desires  are  not 
self-love,  or  any  form  of  it ;  for  self-love  is  the  desire 
of  a  man*s  own  happiness,  whereas  the  object  of  an 
appetite  or  passion  is  some  outward  thing.  Self- 
love  seeks  things  as  means  of  happiness ;  the  private 
appetites  seek  things,  not  as  means,  but  as  ends.  A 
man  eats  from  hunger,  and  drinks  from  thirst ;  and 
though  he  knows  that  these  acto  are  necessary  to  life, 
that  knowledge  is  not  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  No 
gratification  can  indeed  he  imagined  without  a  pre- 
vious desire.  If  all  the  particular  desires  did  not  ex- 
ist independently,  self-love  would  have  no  object  to 
employ  itself  about,  for  there  would  be  no  happiness, 
which,  by  the  very  supposition  of  the  opponento,  is 
made  up  of  the  gratification  of  various  desires.  No 
pursuit  could  be  selfish  or  interested  if  there  were  not 
satisfactions  first  gained  by  appetites  which  seek  their 
own  outward  objecte  without  regard  to  self,  wliich 
satisfactions  compose  the  mass  which  is  called  a  man*s 
interest.  In  contending,  therefore,  that  the  benevo- 
lent affections  are  disinterested,  no  more  is  claimed  for 
them  than  must  be  granted  to  mere  animal  appetites 
and  to  malevolent  passions.  Each  of  these  principles 
alike  seeks  its  own  object  for  the  sake  simply  of  obtein- 
ing  it.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  the  attainment,  but 
no  separate  part  of  the  aim  of  the  agent.  The  desire 
that  another  person  may  be  gratified  seeks  that  out- 
ward object  alone,  according  to  the  general  course  of 
human  desire.  Resentment  is  as  disinterested  as  grat- 
itude or  pity,  but  not  more  so.  Hunger  or  thirst  may 
l>e,  as  much  as  the  purest  benevolence,  at  variance 
with  self-love.  A  regard  to  our  own  general  happi- 
ness is  not  a  vice,  but  in  iteelf  an  excellent  quality. 
It  were  well  if  it  prevailed  more  generally  over  crav- 
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ing  and  short-f  ighted  appetites.  The  weakness  of  the 
social  affections  and  the  strength  of  the  private  de- 
sires properly  constitute  selfishness,  a  vice  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  happiness  of  him  who  harbors  it,  and, 
as  such,  condemned  by  self-love.  There  are  as  few 
who  attain  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  themselves  as 
who  do  the  greatest  good  to  others.  It  is  absurd  to 
s^y  with  some  thut  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  is  self- 
ish because  it  is  felt  by  self.  Understanding  and  rea- 
soning are  acts  of  self,  for  no  man  can  think  by  proxy; 
but  no  one  ever  called  them  seljuh.  Why?  Evi- 
dently because  they  do  not  regard  self.  Precisely  the 
same  rule  applies  to  benevolence.  Such  an  argument 
is  a  gross  confusion  of  self,  as  it  is  a  tubjtd  of  feeling 
or  thought,  with  self  considered  as  the  object  of  either. 
It  is  no  more  just  to  refer  the  private  appeUtes  to  self- 
love  liecause  they  commonly  promote  happiness,  than 
It  would  be  to  refer  them  to  self-hatred  in  those  fre- 
quent cases  where  their  gratification  obstructs  it.  But, 
besides  the  private  or  public  desires,  and  besides  the 
calm  regard  to  our  own  general  welfare,  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  in  its  nature  supreme  over  all  oth- 
ers. This  natural  supremacy  belongs  to  the  faculty 
which  surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several 
affections  of  our  minds  and  act'ons  of  our  lives.  As 
self-love  is  superior  to  the  private  passions,  so  con- 
science is  superior  to  the  whole  of  man.  Passion  im- 
plies nothing  but  an  inclination  to  follow  it,  and  in 
that  respect  passion  diflfers  only  in  force.  But  no  no- 
tion can  be  formed  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science which  does  not  comprehend  Judgment,  direc- 
tion, ftuperintendency.  Authority  over  all  other  prin- 
ciples of  action  ia  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea  of  con- 
science, and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Had  it 
strength  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the  world. 
The  passions  would  have  their  power  but  according  to 
their  nature,  which  is  to  be  subject  to  conscience. 
Hence  we  may  understand  the  purpose  at  which  the 
ancients,  perhaps  confusedly,  aimed  when  they  laid  it 
down  that  virtue  consisted  in  following  nature.  It  is 
neither  easy,  nor,  for  the  main  object  of  the  moralist, 
important  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  by 
modem  language.  If  Butler  returns  to  this  phrase 
too  often,  it  was  rather  from  the  remains  of  undis- 
tingnishing  reverence  for  antiquity  than  because  he 
could  deem  its  employment  important  to  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  tie  which  holds  together  religion  and  mo- 
rality is,  in  the  system  of  Butter,  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  representations,  but  not  less  close. 
Conscience,  or  the  faculty  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, necessarily  constitutes  the  bond  of  union.  Set- 
ting out  from  the  belief  of  theism,  and  combining  it, 
as  he  had  entitled  himself  to  do,  with  the  realit}'  of 
conscience,  he  could  not  avoid  discovering  that  the 
being  who  po^essed  the  highest  moral  qualities  is  the 
object  of  the  highest  moral  affections.  He  contem- 
plates the  Deity  through  the  moral  nature  of  roan.  In 
the  case  of  a  being  who  is  to  he  perfectly  loved,  ^good- 
ness must  be  the  simple  actuating  principle  within 
him,  this  being  the  moral  quality  which  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  love.'  ^The  highest,  the  adequate  ob- 
ject of  this  affection,  is  perfect  goodness,  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
soul,  and  with  all  our  stren^h.'  *  We  should  refer 
ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely 
upon  him.  The  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to 
obey  his  commands'  (Sermon  xiii.  On  the  Lcve  of  God), 
Moral  distinctions  are  thus  presupposed  before  a  step 
can  be  made  towards  religion :  virtue  leads  to  piety ; 
Go<l  is  to  be  loved,  because  goodness  is  the  object  of 
love ;  and  it  is  onl}'  after  the  mind  rises  through  hu- 
man morality  to  divine  perfection  that  all  the  virtues 
and  duties  are  seen  to  han$r  from  the  throne  of  God'* 
(Mackintosh,  History  of  Elkiccd  Philosophy^  116  sq.). 

To  the  same  school  belong  Hutcheson  (f  1747),  who 
taught  that  moral  good  is  simply  what  the  word  itself 
expresses,  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  other  phraae.  1 


From  this  he  argues  that  moral  good  must  be  perc^ved 
by  a  sense,  because  the  senses  alone  are  percipient  of 
simple  qualities  (see  his  Inquiry  into  the  Or^nal  ofonr 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue^  Glasgow,  1725,  and  often). 
Hume  {Inquiry  concerning  (he  Principlet  of  Morals) 
asserts,  indeed,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  uni- 
form ground  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  reason 
judges  of  the  utility  of  actions.  But  he  asserts  also 
that  we  approve  of  good  and  dieapprove  of  evil  in  vir- 
tue of  a  primary  sentiment  of  our  nature  (distinct 
from  self-love),  which  he  calb  benevolence  or  human- 
ity, but  which  is  identical  with  conscience,  or  the 
moral  sense.  As  to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  he 
makes  it  simply  a  judgment  of  the  understanding  that 
happiness  flows  from  obedience  to  the  moral  faculty 
rather  tlian  from  oledienoe  to  self-love.  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Mackintosh,  we  must  rofer  our  readers  to  his 
admirable  sketch  (so  often  cited  in  this  article)  of  the 
History  of  Ethical  PhUoeophy. 

Of  the  so-called  Rational  school,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  is  '*  that  it  considers  the  idea  of  good  to 
be  an  ^  priori  conception  of  reason,  in  which  the  idea 
of  obligation  is  n'ecessarily  and  essentially  implied. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  itself,  two  opinions  have 
been  held,  viz.  1,  that  it  u  simple  and  immediate ;  2, 
that  it  derives  its  explanation  and  authority  frbm  some 
higher  notion  of  the  intellect.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed representativea  of  the  latter  opinion  are  Clarke  and 
Woliaston,  while  the  former  has  found  able  advocates 
in  Cud  worth.  Price,  and  Stewart"  (Brande,  L  c). 

Dr.  M*Cosh  (^American  Pretbyt,  Beview,  Jan.  1868, 
art.  i)  classes  the  modem  views  on  ethics  in  Great 
Britain  into  the  two  schools  of  Sensational  and  Ra- 
tional (or  a  priori)^  **  corrosponding  to  the  two  schools 
of  philosophy  which  have  divided  Europe  since  Des- 
cartes and  Locke."  Under  the  latter  he  classes  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  Coleridge,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton;  "none  of  them,  however,  except  Cole- 
ridge, taking  up  so  high  a  priori  grounds  as  Des- 
cartes and  Cousin  in  France,  or  Kant  and  Hegel  in 
Germany."  The  Protestants  of  England,  in  the  main, 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  same  writer,  do  not  agree 
with  those  Roman  Catholic  waiters  who  deny  an  inde- 
pendent morality  apart  f^om  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  philosophers  who  assert  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  st'ffciency  of  ethnic  or  natural  mo> 
rality.  (See  the  article  cited  for  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  noodem  sensational  doctrine  to  theology 
and  religion.) 

Among  American  writers,  Jonathan  Edwards  (f  1758) 
is  first  to  be  named  in  this  field.  In  his  Dissertation 
concerning  the  End  of  true  I  ir/ve,  and  that  On  the  Exd 
for  whicfi  God  crtcUed  the  World  (twth  contained  in  his 
H'orib,  N.  Y.  ed.  vol.  ii),  he  sets  forth  an  ethical  theory 
marked  by  the  subtlety  and  originally  which  charac- 
terize all  his  speculations.  Mackintosh  sums  it  up  as 
follows :  '^  True  virtue,  according  to  him,  consists  in 
benevolence,  or  love  to  being  *in  general,*  which  he 
afterwards  limits  to  '  intelligent  being,*  though  sentient 
would  have  involved  a  more  reasonable  limitation. 
This  good  will  is  felt  towards  a  particular  being,  first, 
in  proportion  to  his  degree  of  existence  (for,  says  be, 
^that  which  is  great  has  more  existence,  and  is  £uther 
from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  little*) ;  and,  second- 
ly, tn  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whith  that  particular 
being  feds  benevolence  to  others.  Thus  God,  having  in- 
finitely more  existence  and  benevolence  than  man, 
ought  to  be  infinitely  more  loved;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  God  must  love  himself  infinitely  more  than  he 
does  all  other  lieings.  He  can  act  only  from  regard 
to  himself,  and  his  end  in  creation  can  only  be  to  man- 
ifest his  whole  nature,  which  is  called  acting  for  his 
own  glory.'*  See  also,  on  his  ethical  theory,  the  ar- 
ticle ICdwardb  in  Appleton's  Cyclopeediay  vii,  18 ;  and 
the  Bibliittheca  Sacra^  April,  1853,  p.  402  sq.  There 
are  many  excellent  manuals,  prepaied  for  texUbook^ 
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bj  American  wnten,  such  as  those  of  Adams,  Way- 
lud,  Alexander,  Haven,  Alden,  Hopkins,  etc.,  for  far- 
ther mention  of  which  we  have  not  space.     Hickok 
{Sftlem  of  Moral  Sdenet^  1853,  8vo)  treats  the  sab- 
ject  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  also  in  its 
relitions  to  Christian  theology,  in  a  very  masterly 
msnner.    He  makes  duty  an  end  in  and  of  itself. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  imperative.     *^  There  is  an 
swfnl  ssnctaar}'  in  every  immortal  spirit,  and  man 
needs  nothing  more  than  to  exclude  all  else,  and  stand 
alone  before  himself,  to  be  made  conscious  of  an  au- 
tboritr  he  can  neither  dethrone  nor  delude.     fVom  its 
approbation  comes  self-respect;  fnm  its  disupproba- 
tioQ  comes  self-contempL    A  stem  behest  is  ever  upon 
him  that  lie  do  nothing  to  degrade  the  real  dignity  of 
his  spiritual  being.     He  is  a  taw  to  himself,  and  has 
both  the  judge  and  executioner  within  himself,  and 
isaepanble  from  him/'     '*  We  may  call  this  the  im« 
peniive  of  the  reason,  the  constraint  of  conscience,  or 
the  voice  of  God  within  him  ;  but,  by  whatever  terras 
ezpresMd,  tlie  real  meaning  will  be  that  every  man  has 
cooscioosly  the  bond  upon  him  to  do  that,  and  that 
onlr,  which  is  due  to  hu  spiritual  excellency."     *^  To 
be  thus  worthy  of  spiritual  approbation  is  the  end  of 
all  ends ;  and  as  worthy  of  happiness,  this  may  now 
righteously  be  given  and  righteonsly  taken,  but  not 
righteously  paid  as  price  or  claim ?d  as  wages.     The 
good  is  to  be  worthy,  not  that  he  is  to  get  something 
for  it.    The  highest  good — the  ntmmum  bonum — is 
worthiness  of  spiritual  approbation"  {Moral  Science^ 
^  46-49). 

Christian  ethica,  as  distinguished  from  moral  phi- 
loiophy  in  general,  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
tion from  English  and  American  writers  as  fh>m  Ger- 
man. The  earlier  books  on  Casnistiy  (q.  v.)  and  Cases 
of  Conscience,  however,  belong  under  this  head.  Host 
of  the  standiund  English  and  American  writers  com- 
mingle philoaophicad  morals  with  Christian  ethics. 
BoUer  brings  out  with  clearness  the  relatione  of  ethics 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Wardlaw's  C%ri»ti€m  Ethics 
(3d  ed.  Lond.  1837,  Boston ;  5th  ed.  Lond.  1852)  asserts 
that  "the  science  of  morals  lias  no  province  at  all  in- 
<iependently  of  theology,  and  that  it  cannot  be  philo- 
sophically discussed  except  upon  theological  principles 
(Borton  ed.  p.  367,  note).  Watson  {Tl^olog,  fruiU.  pt. 
iii)  treats  of  Christian  ethics  under  the  title  '*Tho  Mor- 
sls  of  Christianity,'*  and  denies  the  a  priori  method 
(m  Cocker,  in  Metk.  Quart,  Jan.  1864).  Spalding 
{PluL  n/Ckristiam  Morais,  Lond.  1843,  8vo)  has  *'re- 
<3mne  both  to  science  as  derived  firom  an  examina- 
tion of  man's  moral  nature,  and  to  revelation  as  de- 
rired  from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  France,  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  writers 
have  generally  confined  themselves  to  the  so-called 
Moral  Theology  (q.  v.).  The  Cartesian  school  [see 
Des  Cabtks]  cultivated  Ethics  in  the  new  philosoph- 
ieal  spirit;  ita  best  representative  is  Malebranche. 
Virtue  be  defines  to  be  the  love  of  universal  order,  iis 
it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  reason,  where  every 
created  reason  contemplates  it.  Particular  duties  are 
hat  the  applications  of  this  love.  He  abandoned  the 
ancient  classification  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  for 
it  substitnted  the  modem  diFtinction  of  duties  toward 
God,  men,  and  ourselves.  The  French  school  of  Sen- 
ioaiism,  of  which  Condillac  was  the  head  [see  Con- 
MLLAc],  regarded  all  intellectual  operations,  even 
jadgmcnt  and  volition,  as  transformed  sensations; 
sad  Helvetins,  applying  the  theory  to  morals,  held  that 
aelf4ove  or  interest  is  the  exclusive  motor  of  mtii), 
denied  disinterested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only 
good,  and  referred  to  legislative  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  illustrating  the  whole  system  of  individutil 
setion.  La  Mettrie  maintained  an  atheistic  Epicuri- 
saism,  and  Condorcet  wished  to  substitute  an  empiri- 
cal cdocation  for  the  ideas  and  sanctions  of  teligion  and 
nonlity.  The  most  complete  and  logical  elaboration 
of  the  materialism,  atheisn'«  and  fatalism  of  the  period, 


which  had  pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  law,  was 
given  in  D'Holbach*s  Systkme  de  la  nature.  Of  the 
later  French  writers,  JoufTroy  is  pet  haps  the  most  im- 
portant. He  gave  a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and 
evil.  Every  thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  The  problem  of  human 
destiny,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morality. 
There  can  be  no  a  priori  Judgment  as  to  the  moral 
quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  to  the  agent, 
depending  on  the  infiuence  they  may  have  on  the  de-i- 
tiny  for  which  he  was  created.  Good,  in  the  care  of 
any  particular  lieing,  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific 
destiny ;  good,  in  itself,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny 
of  all  beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  destiny  constitutes  evil.  His  system  of  Ethics 
is  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  Court  du  Droit  naturtl  (2 
vols.,  Par.  1885 ;  a  third  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death 
by  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  which,  be- 
sides ethics,  treats  of  psycholc^y  and  theodicy.  Some 
points  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  series  of  essays, 
which  first  appeared  in  periodicals,  and  of  which  sub- 
sequently two  collections  {Afehngei  jAilotophiq^tes  and 
Nouveaux  melanges  philttsopkiquet)  were  publi!>hed. 

See,  besides  the  authors  named  in  the  course  of  thia 
article,  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Moral  Philotopky,  in 
the  introduction  to  St.  Hilaire's  translation  of  Aristo- 
tle*s  Politics  (PtAiiique  d'Aristote,  Paris);  Meiners, 
A^em,  Krit,  Geachichte  d.  aUeren  ti.  neueren  Ethik 
(Gottingen,  1801,  2  vols.);  Hagent^ach,  Encyclop.  «. 
Metkodoioffie,  §  92 ;  Cousin,  (Euvr,  Phiioaophiquet  (Par- 
is, 1846-^2) ;  Bautain,  Morale  (Paris,  1842,  2  vols.) ; 
Damiron,  Court  de  Philotophie,  vols,  iii  and  iv  (Paris, 
1842);  Jouffroy,  Introd,  to  Ethicty  transl.  t>y  Channing 
(Boston,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Janet,  Hist,  des  ideet  mo- 
rales  et  polifiquet  (Paris,  1856);  Neander,  Vorlesungem 
a,  d.  Geschichfe  d.  christl,  Ethik  (Beri.  1865,  8vo) ;  Ne- 
ander, Relation  of  Grecian  to  Christi  m  Ethics ;  Christ. 
Exam,  xxix,  153;  xxx,  146;  Bibl,  Sac,  1853,  476  sq. ; 
article  Ethics  in  Chambers's  Encydopcediity  and  in  the 
Penny  Cycloptedia,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy ;  North  British  Beview^  Dec.  1867,  art. 
iv;  Wuttke,  Handbuch  der  christl.  Sittenlehre  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1861-62 ;  2d  edit.  1866) ;  Maurice,  Moral  and  Met^ 
aphysical  Philosophy;  Maurice,  The  Conscience:  Lee^ 
tures  on  Casuistry  (London,  1868).  On  the  nature  of 
evil,  see  Evil  ;  Sin.  On  liberty  and  necessity,  see 
Will.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  treating  eth- 
ics, see  Moral  Theology. 

Ethio'pia  (1  Esdr.  iii,  2 ;  Est.  xiii,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  Jn- 
dith  i,  10 ;  Acts  viU,  27 ;  the  Hebrew  t^'S,  Rush,  i.  e. 
CusH,  as  it  is  generally  rendered.  Gen.  ii,  18;  2  Kings 
xix,  9;  Esth.  i,  1;  Job  xxviii,  19;  Psa.  Ixviii,  31; 
Ixxxvii,  4;  Isa.  xviii,  1;  xx,  8,  5;  xxxvii,  9;  xlv, 
14;  Ezek.  xxx,  4,  5;  xxxviii,  5 ;  Nab.  iii,  9),  a  coun- 
try which,  as  thus  designated  by  the  ancients,  lay  to 
the  south  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most  extend- 
ed sense,  the  modern  NnJbia^  ^'ennaar,  Kordofan,  and 
northern  Abyssinia^  and  in  its  more  definite  sense  the 
kingdom  of  MeroC,  i^m  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Eg>'pt. 
In  one  passage  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  an  Asiatic  Cush  or  Ethiopia  must  be  intended 
(Gen.  ii,  13),  and  the  distribution  of  the  descendants 
of  Cush,  with  later  Bihlical  historical  indications, 
should  be  compared  with  the  clussical  mentions  of 
eastern  and  western  Ethiopians,  and  other  indications 
of  profane  history'.  In  all  other  passages,  the  words 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, **the  Aral)ian8,  that  [were]  near  the  Ethiopians** 
(2  Chmn.  xxi,  16),  which  may  refer  to  Arabians  oppo* 
site  to  Ethiopia,  may  be  safely  considered  to  mean  an 
African  country  and  people  or  peoples.  In  the  Bible, 
as  in  classical  gcog  aphy,  but  one  limit  of  Ethiopia  is 
laid  down,  its  northern  frontier,  just  beyond  Syene,  the 
most  southern  town  of  Epypt,  Eg}'pt  is  spoken  of  as 
to  be  desolate  ^'ftrom  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  unto  th^ 
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border  of  Ethiopia"  (Ezek.  xxis,  10),  or  **  from  Migdol 
to  Syene**  (xzx,  6),  sbowing  that  then,  as  now,  the 
soathem  boundary  of  Eg^'pt  was  at  the  First  Cataract. 
In  other  directions  the  boundaries  can  only  be  gen- 
erally described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  £.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on 
the  S.  The  extent  assigned  to  Ethiopia  in  ancient 
times  may  have  been  very  great,  as  it  was  the  land  of 
the  negroes,  and  therefore  represented  all  that  was 
known  of  inner  Africa,  besides  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent south  of  Egypt  winch  is  washed  by  the  Red  S/ut. 
The  references  in  the  Bible  are,  however,  generally, 
if  not  always,  to  the  territory  which  was  at  times  un- 
der Egyptuin  rule,  a  tract  watered  by  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  extending  from  Egypt  prolably  as  far  as  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers. 

The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the 
Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them  through  their  in- 
tercourse with  £g}'p^.  They  were,  however,  perfectly 
aware  of  its  position  (Ezek.  xxix,  10),  and  they  de- 
scribe it  as  a  well- watered  country  lying  "from  the  side 
of  (A.V.  "  beyond")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Isa.  xviii, 
1 ;  Zepb.  Ui,  10),  being  traversed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  by  tiie  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The 
Nile  descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts :  its  violence  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Isa.  xviii,  2,  "  whose 
land  the  rivers  have  spoiled.*'  The  Hebrews  seem 
also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  characteristics, 
the  words  translated  in  the  A.V.  **the  land  shadow- 
ing with  wings"  (Isa.  xviii,  1),  admitting  the  sense  of 
*^tbe  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  diflferent  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (compare  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii,  p. 
133,  afi^hKwt ;  Virgil,  Eel.  x,  68 ;  Pliny,  ii,  76).  The 
papyrus  boats  (* Vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Isa.  xviii,  2), 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  carried  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its  ^*  merchan- 
dise" (Isa.  xlv,  14)  consisting  of  ebony,  ivor^',  frank- 
incense, and  gold  (Herod,  iii,  97,  114),  and  precious 
stones  (Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6,  6). 

The  following  close  translation  of  Isaiah's  splendid 
summons  (chap,  xviii)  to  the  Ethiopians,  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Eg}'ptians  in  the  struggle  against  Sennach- 
erib, is  inserted  here  as  graphic  of  many  salient  fea- 
tures of  that  warlike  state : 

Ho!  land  of  whirring  wings, 
Tliafc  art  acroM  the  riven  of  Cush  ; 

That  Mndeafc  on  the  sen  ainbnMadon^ 

Even  in  vesaels  of  papyrus  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Go,  ye  light  meaiieni^eni. 
To  a  nation  drafted  and  drilled. 
To  a  people  feari'ul  henceforth  and  onward, 

A  nation  most  valiant  and  dominant, 

Whoee  land  riven  have  split : 
All  ye  iuhabitants  of  the  world, 
And  dwellen  of  the  land, 

At  the  lifting  of  the  standard  of  the  mountains  yon  ahall 
see. 

And  at  the  clanging  of  the  trumpet  you  shall  hear. 
For  thus  has  Jehovah  said  to  me : 
I  will  calmly  look  in  my  place— 

IJke  serene  heat  above  sunlight, 

lAke.  the  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harveft; 
Yet  heton  the  harvest,  when  the  bloaMm  haf«  fnx>wn  periiect, 
Or  a  plump  given  grap"  can  the  flower  become, 

Then  hnM  one  cut  the  shoots  with  the  pruning-knivew, 

And  the  twlgii  has  he  removed,  lopped. 
And  they  shall  be  left  together  for  the  buzzard  of  the  moun- 
tains, 
And  for  the  beast  of  the  earth  ; 

And  upon  him  shall  the  blizzard  summer. 

And  every  beast  of  the  earth  shall  wlnt4>r  upon  him. 
In  that  time  shall  a  present  be  led  to  Jehovah  of  armies. 
Of  a  people  drafted  and  drilled, 
Kven  fh)m  a  people  fearful  henn^forth  and  onward, 

A  nation  most  valiant  and  dominant, 

Whose  land  riven  have  split. 
To  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  armies,  Mount  ZIon. 


The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  raos 
(Gen.  X,  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a  dark- 
complexioned  (Jer.  xiii,  23)  and  stalwart  race  (Isa.  xlv, 
14,  *'  men  of  stature  ;'*  xviii,  2,  for  "  scattered,"  some 
substitute  '  *  tall").  Their  sUture  is  noticed  by  Herod, 
otns  (ill,  20, 114)  as  well  as  their  handsomeness.  Not 
improbably  the  latter  quality  is  intended  by  the  term 
in  Isa.  xviii,  2,  which  in  the  A.y.  is  rendered  "peel- 
ed," but  which  may  mean  **  fine-looking."  Their  ap- 
pearance led  to  their  being  selected  as  attendants  in 
royal  households  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7).  The  Ethiopians 
are  on  one  occasion  coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  oc- 
cupying the  opposite  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  16) ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  Afri- 
can nations,  particularly  Egypt  (Psa.  Ixviii,  81 ;  Isa. 
XX,  8, 4 ;  xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  Lub  and 
Lod  (Ezek.  xxx,  6),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii,  3). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  whica  the 
Sabssans  were  the  most  powerful.  See  Seba  ;  Suk- 
kiim. 

The  name  Cush  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  kish, 
which  is  evidently  applied  to  the  same  territorr, 
though  we  have  tb^  same  difficult}*  in  determining  its 
limits,  save  on  the  north.  The  classical  JEUdapia  (.4i- 
Gtovia)  may  have  the  same  origin,  through  the  Coptic 
eAoif  of  which,  unless  it  be  derived  from  Ikot,  *^a 
boundary,*'  the  Sahidic  form  esor  may  be  the  purest, 
and  connect  the  classical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name.  The  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as  expres- 
sive of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWui, "  to  bom,"  and 
wjj/f  "a  countenance* *).  In  the  Bible  there  is  no  cer- 
tain notice  of  any  Ethiopian  race  but  Cushites. 

According  to  Dr.  Brugsch,  the  first  country  above 
Egypt  was  ta-mebu-pet,  or  ta-kens,  corref  ponding 
to  Nubia,  and  extending,  under  the  Pharaohs,  at  lea.«t 
as  far  south  aa  Napata.  Dr.  Brugsch  supposes  that 
TA-KENS  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  whole  tract 
south  of  Syene  under  Egyptian  rule  [therefore  gov- 
erned by  the  prince  of  kish,  and  corresponding  to  or 
included  in  that  country],  and,  in  the  later  time?,  little 
more  than  the  Dodecaschoenus  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Romans,  the  remains  of  the  older  territory  (Geopit' 
phiiche  In$chriftm,  i,  100).  As  a  nome.  Nubia,  bdTars 
the  formation  of  the  Ombite  Nome,  included  Ombos, 
Silsilis  being  probably  the  first  city  of  the  Egyptian 
Apollinopolite  Nome.  Although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  at  Silsilis  was  anciently  the  great  natoral  barrier 
of  E^ypt  on  the  south,  we  think  that  this  extension  of 
Nubia  was  simply  for  purposes  of  government,  as  Dr. 
Brugsch  seems  to  admit  {Geogr,  Inachr.  i,  100).  South 
of  the  Nubia  of  the  Pharaohs  he  places  a  region  of 
which  the  name  perhaps  reads  pemt-hen  P-kufre, 
which,  however,  was  probably  a  district  of  the  former 
countr}'.  Still  further,  and  near  HercS,  he  puts  the 
land  of  KiSH,  and  in  and  about  Mero6  the  land  of 
the  nehri  or  negroes.  Others,  however,  think  that 
KisH  commenced  immediately  above  Egypt,  proba- 
bly always  at  the  First  Cataract,  and  includied  all  the 
known  country  south  of  Eg^'pt,  ta-ubru-pet  or  ta- 
KENS,  save  as  a  nome,  being  a  part  of  it,  the  modem 
Nubia.  Names  of  conquered  negro  nationa,  tribes,  or 
countries  occur  on  the  monuments  of  the  empire :  of 
these,  the  most  suggestive  are  the  barbabta  and 
TAKREHR  (itco  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Jnsckr.  i,  100-107, 150- 
1G4 ;  ii,  4  13, 20 ;  iii,  8,  4,  and  indices  a.  r.  iEthiopien, 
Kei»,  etc.). 

Ethiopia  comprises  two  very  different  tracts.  North 
of  the  region  of  tropical  rains,  it  is  generally  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  sometimes  tot 
a  few  yards  wide,  on  both  sides,  or  occasionally  on  one 
side  only,  of  the  Nile.  Anciently  the  watered  tract 
was  much  broader,  but  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  at 
Silsilis  (Jebel  es-Silsileh)  or  S3*ene  (Aswan)  has  low- 
ored  the  level  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above  the 
First  Cataract ;  exactly  how  far  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  but  certainly  for  the  whole  space  below 
the  Third  Cataract.     The  cultivable  soil  which  was 
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UKKDll}' iHtidiictira  ii  nowfv  above  the  higbeet  Uval  |  Ethloptui  chu)g«  bis  akin,  or  ths  leopudbis  itriptaf** 
oftlu  itreuD.  The  valley  ia,  bowaver,  never  broail,  '  (Jer.  xiii,  23) ;  and  It  is  to  be  oijerved,  tbut  wbeuev. 
Sii  niDiiDtiiiiu  Hldom  leavinK  ■  epace  ot  mors  than  a  I  er  tbe  lace  oF  Kiau  in  representetl  on  the  Egyptian 
railt  lilbiii  [ha  greater  part  of  tbe  region  north  of  the  monDmenla  by  a  einyle  individual,  the  type  ia  that  ol 
limil  of  tropical  raioa.  The  upact  of  Che  country  b  j  the  true  negro  (Wilkinion,  Ane.  Eg.  i,  401,  abridgm.X 
liltle  raried-  On  either  tide  of  the  rirer,  here  nar-  .  It  ia  therefore  probable  thut  the  negro  race  anciently 
[gacr  tban  in  ita  nodivided  course  in  Upper  Egypt,  extended  further  to  the  north  thun  at  present,  the 
rise  iteiile  aanditone  and  limettone  mountaioii,  the  I  whole  coantry  watered  liy  the  Kile,  aa  far  aa  It  la 
fumet  tomeliin«a  covered  by  yellow  aand-drifls.  At  known,  being  now  peopled  by  a  race  intermediate  be- 
Ilw  First  Catiract,  at  Kalib'abeh,  and  at  the  Second  tween  the  negro  race  and  the  Caucasiaa.  There  la  no 
Csliract,  tbe  Tirer  ia  obatrocted,  though  at  tbe  second  I  certain  mentiun  In  the  Bible  of  this  inUrmediale  race 
[dice  not  enoDgh  to  form  a  rapid,  by  red  granite  and  .  in  Kthinpia,  but  the  Egj'ptian  and  Ethiopian  monn- 
<idier  primary  rocks.  The  groves  i^  date-palms,  here  menta  afford  ua  indicationa  of  ita  ancient  e:iistence  In 
specially  floe,  are  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  Its  modem  territory,  tboizgh  probably  it  did  not  then 
Meae,  but  its  general  want  of  variety  ia  often  relieved  |  extend  at  faraouth  ua  doh'.  At  tbe  present  day,  EChl- 
by  tbe  splendid  remains  of  Egyptian  aad  Ethiopian  j  opia  ia  Inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribea  of  thia 
ciiijiiation,  and  the  cluni?ss  of  the  air  tbrovia  a  pe- 1  race :  the  Kuniii,  said  t<i  be  uf  Arab  origin,  nearest 
cnliar  beauty  over  everything  that  the  traveller  be- ,  to  Egypt,  are  vei?  dark;  tlie  Kijlieh,tbe  next  uatjon, 
bold}.  A>  be  aacends  tbe  river,  the  scenery,  after  a  .  much  lighter;  beyond  them  are  some  fuir  Arabs,  the 
tiiM.  becomes  more  varied,  nntll  on  the  east  ho  rB.icb.  |  Caucaaiin  Abyaeiniana,  with  scarcely  any  trjdce  of  ne- 
n  Iba  AtiysaiDian  highlanda,  on  the  west  the  long  I  gro  influence  save  in  their  dark  color,  and  tribes  >s 
■aasdovs,  the  pasture-lands  of  herds  of  elephanta,  {  black  aa  the  true  negro,  or  nearly  so,  tbough  not  of 
Ibnogb  which  flows  the  broad  and  alugglsb  White  i  tbe  pure  negro  type.  The  languages  of  Ethiopia  are 
Nile,  In  thia  upper  ragjon  the  climate  is  fbr  leas  '  la  various  aa  the  tritiea,  and  appeal  to  bold  tbe  aiima 
bcallhy  thjn  lielow,  save  in  Abyssinia,  wbicli,  from  its  intermediate  place  between  tbe  tihemitic  group  and  the 
teij,'hi,  is  drained,  and  enjoys  an  air  which  is  ran  and  Nigritian,  if  we  except  tbe  Ethiopic,  which  beloaga  to 
/fm  from  eihalaliona.     The  country  is  thus  for  the    r     '  -      ■■         ^      .-    .. .      _  , 

mg  in  altitnde  towards  the  S.,  until  Ebey  attain  an  ele-    ( 
ntiou  of  about  SOOO  feet  in  Abyssinia.  i 

Tha  Mile  is  the  great  fertilizer  of  the  northern  re-  I 
(noa>  of  Ethiopia,  which  depend  wholly  upon  its  year-  i  > 
ly  jnandalion.      It  i>  only  towards  the  junction  of  the  1 1 

linportuit  share  in  the  watering  of  the  cultivable  Ian  ~ 
la  sbout  N.  lat.  17°  40',  the  great  river  receives  I 
JrEt  Iribatary,  the  Aatabor js,  now  called  the  Atbuah. 
In  sbODt  N.  LiL  16^  40'  ia  the  confluence 
ud  Wliite  Niles.    Tbe  Dine  Nile,  wbicb  hi 
bAbradnia,  la  a  narrow,  rapid  stream,  with  high,  sleep    ( 
mod-banks,  like  the  Nile  in  Ejyptj   it  ia 
thirged  with  alluvial  aoii,  to  which  it  owea 


ia  we  see  the  same  connection  with  E)^vpt  th.t  ia 
nstintly  indicated  in  tbe  Bible.  So  far  as  the  Eg}-p- 
n  away  extended,  which  was  pnbably,  under  the 
\f\n.  as  far  aa  somewhat  above  tbe  junction  of  the 
0  Nile*,  tbe  religion  of  Egypt  was  probably  prac- 
tised. While  the  tract  was  under  Egyptian  rule  thia 
.  waa  certainly  the  case,  aa  tbe  remaina  of  the  temples 
,  sufficiently  show.  We  find  it  aa  tbe  religion  of  Tir- 
baksb  in  bie  I::tbioplan  aa  well  aa  hia  Egyptian  sculp- 
.urea,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  later  kings 
,f  Ethiopia  who  held  no  away  in  Egypt.  There  were 
evidently  local  diflbrencei,  but  apparently  nothing 
'  more.  Respecting  the  lawa  and  forma  of  government 
L  tbe  same  may  be  auppofied.  We  have  very  little  evi- 
1  ,  dence  as  to  the  military- mat  ten  of  the  Ethiopian^  yet, 
thii  ttieam  the  country  below  derives  the  annual  allu.  ,  from  their  importance  to  Egypt,  there  can  be  little 
lijl  depoiita.  The  White  Nile  is  a  colorless  river,  donbt  that  Ibey  were  skilful  soldiers.  Their  armies 
very  broad  and  shallow,  creeping  slowly  through  [  were  probably  drawn  fhim  the  Ethiopian  or  intcrme- 
naidews  and  wide  mirab-landa.  Of  tbe  cultivation  |  diate  nca,  not  from  the  negro.  Of  Uie  domeatic  life 
and  natural  products  of  Ethiopia  little  need  be  said,  aa  of  this  people  we  have  but  alight  hints.  Probably 
thty  do  not  illoatrale  the  few  notices  of  it  in  Scripture.  !  they  were  more  civilized  than  are  their  modem  auc' 
It  hu  always  been,  excepting  the  northern  fat,  pro.  |  cessors.  Their  art,  na  seen  in  ths  aculptures  of  Cbeir 
deetive,  and  rich  in  animal  life.  lu  wild  animals  kings  in  Ethiopian  templea  ^Mm  Tirbakah  downwards, 
have  gndually  been  reduced,  yet  atill  the  bippopota-  ia  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Egypt,  showing,  after  tbe 
Du,  the  crocodile,  and  the  ostrich  abound,  thou;{h  the  flrst,  an  inferiority  In  style  to  the  contemporary  works 
(Kond  alone  ia  fbnnd  thronghout  its  extent.  Tbe  ele-  of  the  original  art.  Their  character  can  scarcely  lie 
phiat  and  lion  are  only  known  In  its  southemmost  ,  determined  from  scanty  statements,  applying,  it  may 
part.  ,l>e,  to  extremely  different  tribes.     In  one  particular 

la  the  Bible  a  Caahlle  appears  nndoubtedly  to  be  l  allaccounta  agree:  theywerewarlike, as, for  InMance, 
(qunleat  to  a  mgco,  from  this  pasaage,  "  Can  the  !  we  equjily  see  In  the  defiance  tbe  Ethiopian  kin<  sent 
to  Ciimbysee  (Heod.  ill,  21),  and  in  the  cbarae- 


'  {Modem  Efrspt  and  Thtbti,  ii,  ^11,  nl2),  who 
lo  be  regarded  as  a  verv  Ute  Ethiopian  king 
or  chif  f  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tbe 
ancients,  from  Homer  downwards,  describe  them 
as  a  happy  and  pione  race,  tn  the  Bible  tbey 
ate  spoken  of  as  "secure"  or  "careless"  (Ezrk. 
xxx,  9),  but  this  mey  merely  ntti  lo  their  state 
when  danger  was  impending. 

Probably  the  modem  Inhabitants  of  Ethiopia 
l^ve  us  a  far  lietter  picture  of  their  predecessors 
than  we  ran  gather  from  tbe  few  notices  to  which 
we  have  alluded.      If  we  compare  the  Nobians 

of  type,  the  same  manner  of  wearing  the  hair, 
and  a  like  acantineas  of  clothing.     There  can  b« 
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no  question  tbat  tho  Nubians  are  mainly  descended 
from  an  Egyptianized  Ethiopian  people  of  two  thon- 
fiand  yean  ago,  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Eijryptians.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  tribes 
further  to  the  south,  although  sometimes  we  find  the 
Arab  type  and  Arab  manners  and  dress.  The  Ethi- 
opian monuments  show  us  a  people  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modem  Nubians.  The  northern 
N  ubians  are  a  simple  people,  with  some  of  the  vices, 
but  most  of  the  virtues  of  savages.  The  chastity 
of  their  women  is  celebrated,  and  they  are  noted  for 
their  fidelity  as  servantf*.  But  they  are  inhospitable 
and  cruel,  and  lack  the  generous  qualities  of  the  Arabs. 
Further  south  manners  are  corrupt,  and  the  national 
character  is  that  of  Egypt  without  its  humanity,  and 
untouched  by  any  but  the  rudest  civilization. 

In  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  country,  we  may 
include  what  is  known  of  its  chronology,  since  this  is 
no  more  than  the  order  in  which  kings  reigned.  Un- 
til the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty  of  Egypt  we  have 
neither  chronolog}'  nor  history  of  Ethiopia.  We  can 
only  Fpeculate  upon  the  earlier  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  aid  of  some  indications  in  the  Bible.  The 
first  spread  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  order  in  which  the  Cushite  tribes,  fami- 
lies, or  heads  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  x.  All  the 
names,  excepting  Nimrod,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  colonization  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
were  there  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Seba, 
though  elsewhere  mentioned  with  Sheba  (Psa.  Ixxii, 
10),  is  connected  with  Ethiopia,  and  is  probably  the 
Hebrew  n&me  of  the  chief  Ethiopian  kingdom  fh>m 
the  time  of  Solomon  downwards.  (Josephus  calls 
Meroe  Saba,  Ant.  ii,  10,  2,  and  Seba  of  Cwh  he  calls 
Sabas,  ib,  i,  6,  2.)  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  re- 
markable that  Nimrod  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
list  and  Seba  at  the  l)eginning,  while  the  inter%'ening 
names,  mostly  if  not  all,  are  Arabian.  This  distribu- 
tion may  account  for  the  strongly-Caucasian  type  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  the  g*  eater  indication  of  Nigritian 
influbnce  in  all  the  other  Ethiopian  races ;  for  a  curve 
drawn  from  Nimrod*s  first  kingdom — Uiere  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  in  Genesis  is, 
that  he  went  northward  and  founded  Nineveh — and 
extending  along  the  South  Arabian  coast,  if  carried 
into  Africa,  would  first  touch  Atn'ssinia.  The  connec- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  has  been  so 
strong  for  about  two  thousand  years  that  we  mu$t  ad- 
mit the  reasonablpness  of  this  theory  of  their  ancient 
colonization  by  kindred  tribes.  The  curious  question 
of  the  direction  from  which  Egyptian  civilization  came 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  descended  the  Nile,  as  was,  until  lately,  supposed 
by  many  critics,  in  accordance  with  statements  of  the 
Greek  writers.  The  idea  or  tradition  on  which  these 
writers  probably  build  may  be  due  to  the  Nigritian 
origin  of  the  low  nature-worship  of  the  old  Eg^'ptian 
religion,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  is  picture-writing,  of 
the  hieroglyphic  system,  of  which  the  characters  are 
sometimes  called  Ethiopic  letters  by  ancient  writers. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un fre- 
quently united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign. 
Ihe  f^rft  Egyptian  king  who  gove  ned  Ethiopia  was 
one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named  Osirtasen  I,  the  Se- 
Fostris  of  Herod,  ii,  110.  During  the  occupation  of 
Eirypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  ISth  dynasty  retired  to  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  Napata  ;  and  again  we  find  the 
kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  exercising  a  su- 
premacy over  Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  tem- 
ples, the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Semneh,  Amada, 
Soleb,  Abusimbel,  and  Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of 
the  successful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, recorded  by  Josephus  (Anf,  ii,10),  was  doubtless 
founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the  Eg^'ptians  at 
that  period  of  their  history. 

Under  the  12th  dynasty  we  find  the  first  materials 


for  a  liistory  of  Ethiopia.  In  these  days  Nnbia  aeenu 
to  have  been  thoroughly  Egyptianized  as  far  aa  be- 
yond the  Second  Cataract,  but  we  have  no  indication 
of  the  existence  at  that  time  in  Ethiopia  of  any  race 
but  the  Egyptian.  We  find  an  allusion  to  the  negroes 
in  the  time  between  the  12th  dynasty  and  the  18th,  in 
the  name  of  a  king  of  that  period,  which  reads  Ra?- 
Nehsi,  or  **the  Sun?  of  the  Negroes/'  rather  than 
"the  Negro  Sun ?"  {Twin  Papynu  o/Kiuffit,  ap.  Lep- 
sins  K6niff$buch^  pi.  xviii,  197 ;  xix,  278).  The  word 
Nehsi  is  the  constant  designation  of  the  negro  race 
in  hieroglyphics. 

Before  passing  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynas- 
ty, when  the  Egyptian  empire  definitely  commenced 
[see  Egypt],  we  may  notice  two  possible  references  to 
the  EthiopUns  in  connection  with  the  Exodus,  an 
event  which  probably  occurred  at  an  early  period  of 
that  empire.  In  Isa.  xliii,  which,  though  relating  to 
the  future,  also  speaks  of  the  past,  and  especially  men- 
tions or  alludes  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (eee  par- 
ticularly ver.  IG,  17),  Ethiopia  is  thus  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  Exodus:  "I  gave  Egypt  [forj  thy 
ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  emphatic  relation 
of  future  events,  and  it  is  diflicnlt  to  connect  it  with 
any  other  known  past  event,  as  the  conqueat  of  Egypt 
by  Sennacherib,  which  may  have  already  occurred. 
If  this  passage  refer  to  the  Exodus,  it  would  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  went  out  during  the 
empire,  for  then  Ethiopia  was  ruled  by  Egypt,  and 
would  have  been  injured  by  the  calamities  that  befel 
that  country.  In  Amos  ihete  is  a  passage  tbat  may 
possibly  connect  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Exodus: 
"[Are]  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me, 
O  child' en  of  Israel?  saith  the  Lord.  Have  nut  I 
brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  fh>m  Kir?'* 
(ix,  7).  But  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  Israelites 
were  no  better  than  the  idolatrous  people  of  Cnsh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  find  the 
Egyptians  making  expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  no  doubt 
into  its  further  regions,  and  bringing  back  slaves.  At 
this  time  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  intermarried 
with  people  of  Ethiopia,  probably  of  the  intermediate 
race,  darker  than  the  Eg^'ptians,  but  not  of  the  ne^ro 
race.  One  of  the  wives  of  A&hmes,  or  Amosis,  the 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  representfed  aa  black, 
though  not  with  negro  features.  A  later  sovereign 
of  the  same  dynasty,  Amenoph  III,  is  seen  by  his  stat- 
ues to  have  been  partly  Ethiopian,  and  this  may  have 
been  one  cause  of  his  identification  by  the  Greeks  with 
Memnon.  During  this  and  the  d^'uasty  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  19th,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  regu- 
larly-governed Egyptian  dominions  extended  beyond 
Napata,  but  it  is  prol  able  that  they  reached  a  little  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  1  here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ethiopia  remained  subject  to 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Rameses  VI,  soon  alter 
whom  the  proper  Egyptian  empire  may  be  raid  to  hare 
closed,  having  lasted  three  centuries  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  dynasty.  Under  that  empire,  Ethio- 
pia, or  at  least  the  civilized  portion,  was  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernor, who  bore  the  title  Suten-sa-en-kish,  "Prince," 
literally  "Royal  son,"  "of  Cush,"  etc.  The  oflice  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  hereditary'  at  any  time,  nor  is 
it  known  to  have  been  held  by  a  son  of  the  reigning 
king,  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 

After  the  rei^^n  of  Rameses  VI,  the  feebleness  of  the 
later  Theban  kings  msy  have  led  to  the  loss  of  Ethio* 
pia,  and  we  know  that  in  Solomon's  time  there  was  a 
kingdom  of  Sel  a.  Shishak,  the  first  king  of  the  22d 
dynasty,  probably  made  Ethiopia  tributary.  When 
this  king,  the  Sbcshonk  I  of  the  monuments,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  he  had  in  his  army  "the  I«a« 
bim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  th^Cnshim"  (2  Chron.  xii,  13). 
The  Lubim  are  a  people  of  Northern  Africa,  near 
E^'pt.  and  the  Sukkiim  are  of  doubtful  place.     The 
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indicatioos  are  of  an  extensive  dominion  in  Africa ; 
for,  though  tlie  Lubim  and  Snkkiim  may  liave  been 
mercenaries,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Cushim  were  also. 
There  cad  be  no  doubt  that  Sbiabalc  was  a  powerful 
king,  espectallj  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  invade  Ju- 
dah,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  restored  the 
inflaence  of  the  Egyptians  in  Ethiopia.    See  Suibhak. 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  on  account  of  his  army  being  of 
Ciuhlm  and  Lubim,  and  thus,  as  well  as  in  consisting 
of  chariots,  horsemen,  and  foot,  of  like  composition  with 
that  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  zvi,  8 ;  xiv,  9, 12, 13 ;  xii,  2, 
3),  seems  certainly  to  have  lieen  either  a  king  of  this 
dyoa^,  or  else  a  general  of  such  a  king.    In  the  for- 
mer case  he  would  probably  correspond  to  Osorkon  II. 
The  names  Osorkon  and  Zerah  seem  very  remote,  bnt 
it  most  be  remembered  that  Egyptian  words  tran- 
scribed in  Hebrew  are  often  much  changed,  and  tliat 
ia  this  case  it  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew forms,  if  they  be  two  orthographical  representa- 
tions of  one  word,  come  fh>m  a  third  source.     The 
style  ''Zerah  the  Cnshite"  is  unlike  that  applied  to 
kings  of  Egypt  who  were  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, as  in  the  cases  of  "  So,  king  of  E^pt,'*  and 
"2>hishak,  king  of  Egypt."     On  this  account,  and  es- 
pecially flrom  the  omission  of  the  word  king,  or  any 
roral  appellation,  though  we  cannot  infer  positively 
from  the  few  instences  in  Scripture,  Zerah  may  be 
ntber  supposed  to  have  been  a  general,  bnt  the  army 
that  he  commanded  must,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
composition  to  that  of  Shishak's,  have  been  that  of  a 
klDg  of  the  same  line.    Mr.  Kenrick  rather  too  hastily 
remarks  as  to  the  term  Cushite,  that  **  no  king  of  the 
Babastite  [22d3  dynasty  could  have  been  so  designa- 
ted," and  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  a  misUke  (^Ancieni  Eg^pt,  ii,  297  sq.).     It  is 
recorded  that  Asa  had  an  army  of  580,000,  and  that 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with  1,000,000, 
sad  900  chaiioto.     These  high  numbers  have  been  ob- 
jected to ;  bnt  the  history  of  our  times  shows  that  war 
upon  thb  large  scale  is  not  alone  possible  to  great 
kingdoms,  but  also  to  states  of  no  very  large  popula- 
tion which  put  forth  their  whole  strength.     It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Aaa  was  evidently  struck  by  the  great- 
nsae  of  the  hostile  army,  to  which  the  prophet  Hanani 
allades,  reproving  him  at  a  later  time  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
^).    See  Number.     Asa  encountered  Zerah  **  in  the 
valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  and,  praying  for 
God's  aid  against  this  huge  army,  it  was  put  to  the 
not,  and  be  pursued  it  to  Gerar,  and  smote  all  the 
cities  round  Gerar,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  invaders,  and  took  much  spoil  from  the 
cttio,  and  also  smote  the  tents  of  cattle,  from  which 
he  took  many  sheep  and  camels  (xiv,  8-15).     This 
great  overthrow  may  have  been  a  main  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which  proba- 
bly owed  ito  importance  to  the  successes  of  Shishak. 
See  Zbrah. 

Daring  the  later  period  of  this  dynasty,  it  is  proba- 
ble tliat  Ethiopia  became  wholly  independent.  The 
23d  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  line  of 
little  power.  The  24th,  according  to  Manetho,  of  but 
<me  kin^,  Boochoris  the  Salte,  was  probably  contem- 
porary with  It.  In  the  time  of  Bocchoris,  Eg^'pt  was 
nmqttered  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  who  founded  the 
25th  dynasty  ci  Ethiopian  kings.  The  chronology 
and  history  of  this  line  is  obscure.  We  teke  Mane- 
tho'g  list  for  the  chronology,  with  a  few  necessary  cor- 
rections in  the  length  of  the  leigns,  in  the  following 
taUe  [see  Eotpt]  : 


The  Quration  here  given  to  the  first  and  second 
reigns  can  only  be  considered  to  be  conjectural.  He-^ 
rodotus  assigns  50  years  as  the  duration  of  the  Ethio- 
pian dominion  in  I^pt  (ii,  137, 139),  and  as  he  lived 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  time,  and  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  chronology  of  the  next  dynasty, 
we  should  lay  some  stress  upon  his  evidence  did  he  not 
speak  of  but  one  Ethiopian  king,  Sabacos.  Perhaps 
he  includes  in  this  single  reign  that  of  Tirhakab,  and 
omite  that  of  the  first  Sabacos.  There  are  two  He- 
brew synchronisms  and  one  Egyptian  point  of  evidenco 
which  aid  us  in  endeavoring  to  fix  the  chronology  of 
this  dynasty.  Either  the  first  or  second  king  of  the 
dynasty  is  supposed  to  be  the  So  o^  the  Bible,  with 
whom  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign  RC.  729-8,  made  4 
treaty  at  least  three  years  before  the  taking  of  Sama- 
ria: the  latter  event  is  fixed  at  B.C.  720;  therefore 
one  of  these  two  Ethiopians  was  probably  reigning  in 
B.C.  723,  or  somewhat,  perhaps  seven  years,  earlier. 
See  So.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  the  treaty  may 
have  been  made  before  the  conquest  of  Eg}'pt ;  for  So 
is  expressly  called  ^^king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kinu:8  xvii,  4), 
whereas  Zerah  and  Tirhakah  are  distinctively  styled 
Cushites  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9;  2  Kings  xix,  9).  Tirha- 
kah was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah  and  Senna- 
cherib at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is,  with 
respect  to  these  synchronisms,  difilcnlt;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  common  reckoning,  varying 
not  more  than  three  years,  is  correct,  and  that  the 
preferable  date  of  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  is  B.C. 
726.  Some  chronologers  follow  Dr.  Oppert  in  snppos* 
ing  that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  should  bo 
Hezekiah's  24th  year  instead  of  the  14th  year  (Chro- 
nologie  des  Assifriens  et  det  Babjflometu,  p.  14, 15),  but  we 
rather  infer  a  long  interval  between  two  wars.  See 
Hezekiah.  The  last  year  of  Hezekiah  is  thus  B.C. 
697,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  reign  was  longer  than 
is  stated  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
latter  part  contem  porary  with  Manasseh's.  Tirhakah's 
reign  is  nearly  determined  by  the  record  in  a  teblet  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  Apis,  that  one  of  them  was  bom 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  length  of  ite  life  is  un- 
fortunately  not  steted,  bnt  it  exceeded  twenty  years, 
and  the  longest  age  recorded  is  twenty-six.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  have  lived  twenty-one  years,  the  first  year  of 
Tirhakah's  reign  would  fall  in  B.C.  690  (see  Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  ii,  819,  where  the  successor  of  Psammeti- 
chus is  proved  to  date  from  B.C.  664),  which  would 
correspond  to  the  8th  year  of  Manasseh.  The  contem- 
poraneousness of  Tirhakah  and  Hezekiah  can  be  ex- 
plained by  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that  Heze- 
Idah's  reign  exceeded  twenty-nine  years,  or  that  Tir« 
hakah  ruled  in  Ethiopia  before  coming  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  reigns  of  Manetho's  25th  dynasty  form 
a  series  without  any  break,  and  also  that  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Samaria  is  considered  fixed  by  the  Assyr- 
ian scholars.  At  present,  therefore,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture on  any  changes.     See  Chronoloot. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  25th 
dynasty.  Probably  the  first  king  already  had  an 
Ethiopian  sovereignty  when  he  invaded  Eg}-pt.  That 
he  and  his  successors  were  natives  of  Ethiopia  is  prob- 
able from  their  being  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  having 
non-Egyptian  names.  Though  Sabaco  conquered  Boc- 
choris and  put  him  to  death,  be  does  not  seem  to  have 
overtlirown  his  line  or  the  28d  dynasty :  both  proba* 
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tAy  continned  in  a  tribntaiy  or  titular  position,  as  the 
Sethos  of  Uerodotiis,  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  time  of 
Tirliakah,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Zet,  wlio,  in  the 
version  of  Manetho  by  Africanus,  is  the  last  Icing  of 
the  2dd  dynasty,  and  as  kings  connected  with  Psam- 
metichns  I  of  the  Saite  26tb  dynasty  are  shown  by  the 
monuments  to  have  preceded  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  probably  to  liave  continned  the  line 
of  the  Sidte  Bocchoris.     We  think  it  probable  that 
Sabaco  is  the  '*  So,  king  of  Egypt,*'  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
The  Hebrew  name  KIO,  if  we  omit  the  Masoretic 
points,  is  not  ver}'  remote  from  the  Egyptian  Shkbek. 
It  was  at  this  tilbe  that  Egypt  began  strongly  to  in- 
fluence the  politics  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea,  denouncing  an  Egyptian  alliance, 
probably  refer  to  the  reign  of  So  or  his  successor; 
those  of  Isaiah,  of  simlUr  purport,  if  his  lxH>k  be  in 
chronological  order,  relate  to  the  reign  of  Tirbaluih. 
Tirhakah  is  for  more  fully  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments than  his  predecessors.     At  Thebes  he  haa  left 
sculptures,  andat  Jebel-Berkel,Napata,  one  temple  and 
part  of  another.     There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tiiat  Se- 
thoe  (Zet?)  was  at  least  titular  king  of  part  of  Eg}*pt, 
or  the  whole  country,  under  Tirliakah,  on  the  follow- 
ing evidence :  In  the  Bible,  Tirhalcah,  when  mention- 
ed by  name,  is  called  '*  king  of  Cuah  (Ethiopia),**  and 
a  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of  at  the  same  period  (Isa.  xxx, 
2,  3 ;  xxxvi,  6 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  21) ;  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  a  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  as  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib ;  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  indi- 
cate that  two  or  three  royal  lines  centred  in  that  of 
the  26th  dynasty.    The  only  event  of  Tirhakah 's  reign 
certainly  known  to  us  is  his  advance  against  Senna- 
cherib, apparently  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  made  by 
Hezekiah  with  the  Pharaoh  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
Sethos.     This  expedition  was  rendeied  needless  by 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  but 
it  b  probable  that  Tirhakah  seized  the  occasion  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  which  had  before 
belonged  to  Eg}'pt.     Herodotus  gives  a  traditional  ac- 
count of  Sennacherib's  overthrow,  relating  that  when 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Sethos,  a  priest-king,  the  country 
was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  against  whom  Sethos, 
who  had  offended  the  military  class,  marched  with  an 
army  of  artificers  and  the  like,  and  encamped  near  Pe- 
lusium,  where  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice 
gnawed  the  bow-strings  and  shield-straps  of  the  As- 
syrians, who,  being  thus  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
took  to  flight  (ii,  141).     It  has  been  well  observed  that 
it  is  said  by  Uorapollo  that  a  mouse  denoted  **  disap- 
pearance" in  hieroglyphics  {Hierog.  i,  50).     Here  we 
have  evidently  a  confused  tradition  of  the  great  over- 
throw of  the  Asftyrians.     Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  tells  us  that  Tirhakah,  in  his  extensive 
expeditions,  rivalled  Sesostris,  and  went  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (xv,  686). 

The  beginning  of  the  26th  djmasty  was  a  time  of 
disaster  to  Egypt.  Tirhakah  was  either  dead  or  had 
retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  £g3rpt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
several  petty  princes,  probably  the  dodecarchs  of  He- 
rodotus, whose  rule  precedef>,  and  perhaps  overlaps, 
that  of  Psarametichns  I,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at 
first  a  dodecarch.  In  this  time  Esarhaddon  twice  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  country ;  but,  after  his  sec- 
ond invasion,  Psammetichus  seems  to  have  entirely 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  restored  Egypt  to 
somewhat  of  its  ancient  power.  There  are  several 
passages  in  Scripture  which  probably  refer  to  these 
invasions,  and  certainly  show  the  relation  of  Ethiopia 
to  £g}'pt  at  this  time.  The  prophet  Xahum,  warning 
Nineveh,  describes  the  fall  of  Thebes,  *'  Art  thou  bet- 
ter than  No  Amon,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers, 
[that  had]  the  watere  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
[was]  the  sea,  [and]  her  wall  from  the  sea?  Cush 
and  Mizraim  [were  her]  strength,  and  [it  was]  infi- 


nite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  in  thy  help**  (iii,  8, 9).   The 
sack  and  captivity  of  the  city  are  then  related.     The 
exact  period  of  Nahum  is  not  known,  but  there  is  much 
probability  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib  (i,  11, 12).     See  Na- 
hum.   He  therefore  appears  to  refer  to  one  of  the  eon- 
quests  of  Egypt  by  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  or  Shalma- 
neser.    See  No.    The  close  alliance  of  Cush  and  Miz- 
raim seems  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  Ethiopian 
rule,  when  the  states  would  have  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.     Three  chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  the 
Aiture  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  what  is  virtually  one  connected  subject, 
although  divided  into  a  prophecy  against  Ethiopia,  the 
burden  of  Egypt,  and  the  record  of  an  event  shown 
to  prefigure  the  fall  of  both  countries,  these  divisions 
having  been  followed  by  those  who  separated  the  book 
into  chapters.     The  prophecy  against  Ethiopia  is  ex- 
tramely  obscure.    (See  the  version  above.)    It  appears 
to  foretell  the  calamity  of  Ethiopia  to  its  farthest  peo- 
ple, to  whom  messengers  should  be  sent  in  vessels  of 
papyrus,  by  the  sea,  here  the  Nile,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thebes  by  the  prophet  Nahum  (L  c),  bearing, 
probably,  that  news  which  is  related  in  the  next  chap- 
ter.    In  the  end  the  Ethiopians  would  send  a  present 
to  the  Lord  at  Zion  (chap,  xviii).     Then  follows  "  the 
burden  of  Egypt,"  apparently  foretelling  the  discord 
and  strife  of  the  dodecarohy,  the  delivering  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  probably  the  Assyr- 
ian conqueror,  the  failure  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  and 
of  its  chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  partial  conver- 
sion of  the  Eg^'ptians,  and,  as  it  seems,  their  ultimate 
admission  to  the  Church  (chap.  xix).     We  then  read 
how  a  Tartan,  or  general,  of  Sargon,  the  king  of  A»- 
S3rria,  took  Ashdod,  no  doubt  with  a  garrison  from  the 
Eg3rptian  army.     At  this  time  Isaiah  was  command- 
ed to  walk  **  naked  and  barefoot,"  probably  without  aa 
outer  garment,  three  years,  as  a  sign  to  show  how  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  as  no  doubt  had  been  the 
case  with  the  garrison  of  Ashdod,  probably  of  both  na- 
tions, should  be  led  captive  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
This  captivity  was  to  be  witnessed  b}'  the  Jews  who 
trusted  in  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  to  be  delivered  from  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  the  invasions  of  Eg^'pt  by  Esar- 
haddon aro  therefore  probably  foretold  (chap.  xx).    In 
the  books  of  later  prophets  Ethiopia  does  not  take  this 
prominent  place :  no  longer  a  great  power,  it  only  ap- 
pears as  furnishing  part  of  the  Egyptian  forces  or 
sharing  the  calamities  of  Egypt,  as  in  the  history  of 
Egypt  we  find  Ethiopia  occupying  a  position  of  little 
or  no  political  importance,  the  successors  of  Tirhakah 
in  that  country  being  perhaps  tributaries  of  the  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty.     In  the  description  by  Jeremiah 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army,  the  Ethiopians  (Cush)  are 
first  spoken  of  among  the  foreign  warriors  mentioned 
as  serving  in  it  (xlvi,  9).     Ezekiel  prophecies  the  fear 
of  Ethiopia  at  the  overthrow  of  Eg^'pt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xxx,  4-9),  and  though  the  helpers  of  Egypt 
were  to  fall,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  invasion  of  their 
lands  is  necessarily  to  be  understood.     One  passage 
illustrates  the  diflicult  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah :  "  In 
that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships 
to  make  [**  secure"  or]  careless  Ethiopia  afraid,  and 
great  pain  shall  come  upon  them  as  in  the  day  of 
Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  9).     Zephaniah,  somewhat  ear- 
lier, mentions  the  Ethiopians  alone,  predicting  their 
overthrow  (ii,  12).     It  is  probable  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Carohemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  referred  to,  or  else  the  same  king's  invasion  of 
Egj'pt 

The  kings  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have  regained 
the  absolute  rule  of  Ethiopia,  or  to  have  displaced  th« 
native  kings,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  made 
them  tributary*.  Under  Psammetichus  I  a  revolt  oc- 
curred in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  large  body  of  reb- 
els fled  to  Ethiopia,  and  there  established  themselves. 
A  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the  colossi  of  the  great 
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temple  of  Aba-Simbil,  not  far  below  the  Second  Cata- 
ract, records  the  passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  on  their 
return  frum  an  expedition  op  the  river,  *'king  Psam- 
aticbtts"  having,  as  it  seems,  not  gone  beyond  Ele- 
phantioe.  This  expedition  was  probably  that  which 
Herodotus  mentions  l'«ammetichus  as  having  made  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  rebels  (ii,  80),  and,  in  any  case, 
the  inscription  is  valuable  as  tbe  only  record  of  the 
S6th  dynasty  which  has  been  found  above  the  First 
Cataract.  It  does  not  prove,  more  especially  as  the 
kio^  remained  at  Elephantine,  that  he  governed  any 
put  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  event  of  Ethiopian  his- 
tory is  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Cambyses,  defeatr 
ed  by  the  deaert-march,  and  not  by  any  valor  of  the 
invaded  nation.  From  this  time  the  country  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  until  the  earlier  Ptolemies 
acquired  part  of  Lower  Nubia  that  was  again  lost  to 
them  in  the  decline  of  their  dynasty.  When  Egypt 
became  a  Roman  province,  Syene  was  its  frontier  town 
to  the  south ;  but  when,  under  Augustus,  the  garrison 
of  that  town  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  prefect  Petronius  invaded  Ethiopia,  and  took 
Napata,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  queen  Can- 
dace.  The  extensive  territory  subdued  was  not  held, 
and  though  the  names  of  some  of  the  Caesars  are  found 
in  tbe  temples  of  Lower  Nubia,  in  Strabo's  time  Sycne 
narked  the  frontier.  Thu  part  of  Ethiopia  must  have 
been  ao  unproductive,  even  before  the  falling  of  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses to  have  happened  between  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  that  it 
may  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground. 

The  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  after  Tir- 
bakah  cannot  yet  be  attempted.  Professor  Lepsius 
arranges  all  the  Ethiopians  under  four  periods :  1st. 
The  29th  dynasty,  first  and  second  kings.  2d.  Kings 
of  Napata,  beginning  with  Tirhakah,  who,  in  his  opin* 
btt,  retired  from  £<ypt,  and  made  this  his  capital :  of 
these  kings,  one,  named  Nastbs-sies,  or  Nastes-nek, 
has  left  a  tablet  at  Dongolah,  recording  the  taking  in 
bis  wars  of  enormous  booty  in  cattle  and  gold  (Lep- 
Btns,  DenkmSUr,  v,  16 ;  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Insekr.  i,  163, 
161).  3d.  Older  kings  of  Heroic,  among  whom  is  a 
queen  Kesttaui,  in  whom  a  Candace  is  immediately 
reco^ised,  and  also  Mi-Amen  Asru  and  Arkamgn, 
tbe  Istter  Ergamenes,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua,  who  had,  according  to  Dtodorus  Siculus, 
received  a  Greek  training,  and  changed  the  customs 
of  Ethiopia  (iii,  6).  Some  of  these  princes  had  an  ex- 
teasiye  dominion.  The  name  of  Ergamenes  is  found 
from  Lower  Nubia  to  MeroS.  4th.  Later  kings  of  Me- 
toif  some,  at  least,  of  whom  ruled  both  Mero6  and  Na> 
pats,  though  the  former  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ite capital  in  the  later  period  (Koniggbueh,  pi.  Ixxi, 
Ixxii,  IxxUi).  The  importance  of  queens  is  remarka- 
bly characteristic  of  an  African  people.     See  Mebok. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  is  a  remark- 
able event  in  the  history  of  tbe  country,  and  one  in 
which  the  truth  of  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy"  has 
been  espedally  evident.  In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
tbe  Law  may  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the  Gospel. 
The pkms  eunuch,  **  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,"  who 
befriended  Jeremiah  (xxxviii,  7-13;  xxxix,  16-18), 
may  have  been  one  of  many  converts  from  pagan- 
ism, but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  of  these  returned 
to  their  native  land.  The  Abyssinian  Jews,  being 
probaUy  a  colony  of  those  of  Arabia,  were  perhaps  of 
liter  origin  than  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tbnity.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who 
had  charge  of  all  the  treasure  of  Candace,  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  who,  on  his  return  from  worshipping 
at  Jerusalem,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  we 
•ee  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the  old  dispensation  in 
Ethiopia,  and  of  the  reception  there  of  the  new  (Acts 
riii,  27-«©).  In  Psalm  Ixviii  (31),  in  Isaiah  (xlv,  U), 
and  probably  in  Zephaniah  (iii,  10),  the  calling  of  Ethi- 


opia  to  God*8  service  is  foretold.  Whether  conversion 
to  the  Law  or  to  Chrbtianity,  or  indeed  to  both,  is  in< 
tended,  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  long  deprived  of 
its  actual  geographical  contact  with  the  Coptic  Church, 
of  which  it  is  a  branch,  by  the  falling  away  of  Nubia, 
the  Abyssinian  Church  yet  remains,  and  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  are  the  only  Christian  sov- 
ereignties in  the  whole  of  Africa.  See  Abyssinian 
Chubch. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Ethiopia  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  classes,  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Egypto-Ethiopian.  In  Lower  Nubia  tbe  Egyptian  are 
almost  universal;  at  Napata  we  find  Egypto-Ethio- 
pian, as  well  as  higher  up  in  the  island  of  Meroe.  In 
the  monuments  north  of  Napata,  of  which  the  chief  lie 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  we  perceive  no 
difference  from  those  of  Egypt  save  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  two  Ethiopian  kings — Arkamen,  or 
Ergamenes,  and  Atshebamex.  The  remains  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  rather  titan  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  found ;  their  abundance 
is  partly  owing  to  the  scanty  modem  population's  not 
having  required  the  ancient  masonry  for  building  ma- 
terials. The  nearness  of  the  mountains  on  either  side 
to  the  river,  and  the  value  of  the  little  tracts  of  allu- 
vial soil,  have  rendered  wholly  or  partly  rock-hewn 
temples  numerous  here.  Tombs  are  few  and  unim- 
portant Above  the  second  cataract  there  are  some 
similar  remains,  until  the  traveller  reaches  J.ebel  Ber- 
kel,  the  sacred  mountain  beneath  which  stood  Napata, 
where,  besides  the  remains  of  temples,  he  is  struck 
with  the  sight  of  many  pyramids.  Other  pyramids 
are  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  peculiar  in 
construction,  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  base 
l)eing  much  greater  than  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
The  temples  are  of  Egyptian  character,  and  one  of 
them  is  wholly,  and  another  partly,  of  the  reign  of 
Tirhakah.  The  pyramids  are  later,  and  are  thorough- 
ly Ethiopian.  Tet  higher  up  the  river  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Merofi  and  neighboring  places.  They  are 
pyramids,  like  those  of  Napata,  and  temples,  with  other 
buildings,  of  a  more  Ethiopian  style  than  the  temples 
of  the  other  capitaL  The  size  and  importance  of  these 
monuments  prove  that  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  at 
Merod  must  have  been  very  rich,  if  not  warlike.  The 
farthest  vestiges  of  ancient  civilization  that  have  been 
found  are  remains  of  an  Egyptian  character  at  S6bah, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  not  far  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  riven.  The  name  suggests  the  Biblical  Seba, 
which,  as  a  kingdom,  may  correspond  to  that  of  Me- 
roC ;  but  such  resemblances  are  dani;erous.  The  ten- 
dency of  Ethiopian  art  was  to  imitate  the  earliest 
EgA-ptian  forms  of  building,  and  even  subjects  of 
sculpture.  This  is  plain  in  the  adoption  of  pyramids. 
The  same  feeling  is  strongly  evident  in  Eg\'pt  under 
the  26th  dynasty,  when  there  was  a  renaissance  of  the 
style  of  the  pyramid  period,  though  no  pyramids  seem 
to  have  been  built.  This  renaissance  appears  to  have 
begun  under,  or  immediately  after,  tbe  later  part  of 
the  25tb  dynasty,  and  is  seen  in  the  subjects  of  sculp- 
ture and  the  use  of  titles.  The  monuments  of  Ethio- 
pian princes,  at  first  as  good  as  those  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  time,  become  rapidly  inferior,  and  at  last  are  ex- 
tremely barbarous,  more  so  than  any  of  Egypt.  The 
use  of  hieroglyphics  continues  to  the  last  for  ro^'al 
names,  but  the  language  seems,  after  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  have  been  little  understood.  An  Ethiopian 
demotic  character  has  been  found  of  the  peiiod,  which 
succeeded  the  hieroglyphic  for  common  use,  and  even 
for  some  inscriptions.  We  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  langnaee  of  this  character.  Tbe  subject  re- 
quires full  investigation.  The  early  Abyssinian  re« 
mains,  as  the  obelisk  at  Axum,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  connection  with  those  of  more  northern  Ethiopia: 
they  are  of  later  times,  and  probably  are  of  Arab  ori- 
gin. Throughout  Ethiopia  we  find  no  traces  of  an 
original  art  or  civilization,  all  the  ancient  monument^ 
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save  thoM  of  Abyssinia,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
ancient,  showing  that  the  coontry  was  thoroughly 
Egyptianized.  Lepsius  has  published  the  Ethiopian 
monuments  in  his  Denkmaler  (pt.  ▼;  pi.  1-75),  as  well 
as  the  inscriptions  in  Ethiopian  demotic  (pt.  vl ;  pi. 
1-11 ;  see  also  12, 13). 

For  the  Christian  history 'and  relations  of  Ethiopia, 
see  Titelmann,  De  fide^  rdigione  et  morUnu  jElhiopum 
(Antwerp,  1534) ;  De  Goes,  id.  (Par.  1541,  and  since) ; 
Dresser,  De  statu  ecdes.  ^thiopicoe  (Lips.  15B4) ;  De  Ye- 
reta,  Hiatoria  de  EHopia  (Valentia,  1590) ;  Predkadures 
en  la  Etopia  (ib.  1611) ;  Godiger,  De  rebus  Abagsinontm 
(Lugd.  1615) ;  Machalt,  De  rebus  in  JEtkiopia  (Paru, 
1624-6) ;  Da  Viega,  Christ,  religio  in  Ethiopia  (Laus. 
1628) ;  Dannhauer,  Ecclesia^Ethopica  (Argent.  1664) ; 
Ludolf,  Historia  yEthicpica  (Fr.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with  the 
supplemental  Specimenj  ib.  1687;  CommentariuSy  ib. 
1691;  and  Adpendix^  ib.  1693;  the  original  worlc  in 
English,  Lond.  1G84 ;  abridged  in  French,  Par.  1684) ; 
Cavatus,  Descriptio  Congo ^  Matambe  et  Angola  (Bonn, 
1687);  Geddes,  Hist,  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1696);  Wind, 
ham,  Einleitung  in  d.  &thiop,  Theologie  (Helmst.  1719) ; 
Lolx>,  Iter  hist,  in  Abymniam  (publ.  only  in  a  transl. 
Relation  historique  SAbjfsdnie^  Par.  1727,  Amst.  1728) ; 
La  Croze,  Christianisme  SEthiopie  (Hague,  1789,  in 
Germ.  1740) ;  Oertel,  Theohgia  jEtJuopum  (Wittemb. 
1746)  ;  Kocker,  Fasti  Hahisanorum  (Berne,  1760) ; 
Bruce,  Travels  in  Abyssinia  (Edinb.  1790).  See  Abys- 
sinia. 

Ethio'pian  (Aidioi^,  Acts  viu,  27 ;  ^td^'S,  Kuski% 
Num.  zii,  1;  2  Chron.  xii,  8;  xiv,  9, 12,  13;  xvi,  8; 
xxi,  16 ;  Jer.  xiii,  23 ;  xxxviii,  7, 10,  12 ;  xxxix,  16 ; 
Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Amos  ix,  7 ;  Zeph.  ii,  12 ;  i.  e.  Cushite ; 
elsewhere  as  a  rendering  of  the  simple  V?^3,  Kush')^  an 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Ethiopia  (q.  v.)  or  Cush  : 
properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii,  28);  used  of  Zerah  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  9  [8])  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7, 
10, 12 ;  xxxix,  16).     See  also  Cushi. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH  (avr^  Ai^iojJ/,  ri/voiJxoc), 
a  person  described  (Acts  viii,  27)  as  a  chief  officer  (vi- 
zier)  of  the  Ethiopian  queen  Candac^  (Swdorrii  Kav- 
SdicriQ  rfJQ  fiaoiXioiTfjc  A/^toirwv),  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  through  tlie  instrumentality  of  the 
eyangelist  Philip  (q.  v.).  Ethiopic  tradition  calls  him 
Indich  (see  Bzovii  Annal.  ad  1524,  p.  542;  but  comp. 
Ludolf,  Hist.  jEtk,  iii,  2),  and  Irenseus  (iii,  12)  and 
Eusebius  (Jlist,  Eccl.  ii,  1)  malce  him  the  founder  of 
Christianity  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  accord- 
ing to  Sophronius  he  preached  in  the  i9Vn<l  of  Ceylon, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there.  His  official  title  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  emasculated  person  [see 
EnNncii],  but  probably  here  denotes  a  prime  minister 
of  state  rather  than  a  simple  cubicularius  or  chamber- 
lain (q.  v.).  Kuinol  (ad  loc.)  thinks  he  was  a  Jew  of 
the  Diaspora;  and  certainly  he  was  at  least  a  prose- 
lyte (q.  v.)*  As  to  the  place  of  his  power,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  passage  in  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi, 
5)  refers  to  Merod  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  fe- 
male sovereigns  (comp.  fiaoiXsac^  Strabo,  xvii,  2,  8) ; 
but  possibly  rather  to  Napata  (TavaTrf^,  Dion  Cnss. 
liv,  5),  the  capital  of  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia  (Raw- 
linson,  Herodotus^  ii,  35),  or  perhaps  an  uncertain  lo- 
cality (Hitter,  Erdk.  i,  592).  On  the  historical  ele- 
ments of  the  question,  sec  Laurent,  NeutesUtmen.  Stw- 
dien  (Gotha,  1866),  p.  140  sq. ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July, 
1866,  p.  515 ;  on  the  religious  teaching  of  the  narra- 
tive, see  Sam.  Smith,  Sermon  on  the  Efh.  Eunuch's  Cim- 
version  (Lond.  1632).     See  Candace. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (Heb.  Kushith^,  T-^dS, 
fern,  of  Cwhiief  Sept.  Ai0ton'c«r(ra,Vulg.  jEthiopissd). 
Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  is  so  described  in  Num. 
xii,  1.  She  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Midisnite  (Exod.  ii,  21,  compared  with  16),  and, 
in  conmquence  of  this,  Evrald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom  Moses  ; 


married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah ;  but  the  Arabian 
Ethiopia  is  probably  referred  to  in  this  case.  See  Zip- 
porah. 

ETHIO'PIANS  (tt3!l3,  Isa.  xx,  4;  Jer.  xlvi,  9. 
•^©SIS ;  Sept.  AxOioiTf f,  Vulg.  AUthicpia,  jEthiopes), 
properly  *^  Cush"  or  **  Ethiopia'*  in  two  passages  (Isa. 
XX,  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  elsewhere  **  Cnshiteo,"  or  inhab- 
itants of  Ethiopia  (2  Chron.  xii,  8;  xiv,  12  [11],  13 
[12] ;  xvi,  8 ;  xxi,  16 ;  Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Amos  ix,  7  ;  Zeph. 
ii,  12).     See  Cdshitb. 

Bthiopio  LaDgaage.  As  it  b  maintained  by 
competent  judges  that  the  Amharic  and  the  Ti^k  are 
really  dialects  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez  (which 
is  doubted  by  Adelnng  and  Yater  in  the  Mitkridates), 
it  may  be  expected,  from  the  recent  progress  of  com- 
parative grammar,  that  future  scholars  will  apply  them 
to  elucidate  the  stmcture  of  the  other  Syro-Arabian 
languages.  At  present,  however,  as  even  the  Amha- 
ric is  not  3'et  able  to  boast  of  adequate  and  accessible 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  possesses  any  an- 
cient version  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Geez  is  the 
only  one  which  claims  a  particuhur  notice  here.  See 
Amharic  Lanouaoe. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  dialects  that  either  has  been  or  is  now 
generally  used  in  written  documents  of  a  sacred  or 
civil  kind,  is  to  l)e  classed  as  an  ancient  branch  of  the 
Arabic.  This  affinity  is  evident  from  the  entire  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language ;  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  relation  of  its  written  character  to  that  of  the  Him- 
yarite  alphabet ;  and  either  supports,  or  is  supported 
by,  the  assumption  that  Habesh  or  Abyssinia  was  act* 
nally  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Southern  Arabia.  The 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Geez  shows  a  largely 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Arabic ;  but  it  al50 
possesses  some  traits  which  are  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  other  Syro-Arabian  idioms,  and  some  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  The  main  features  of  its 
structure  are  as  follows :  The  verb  possesses  the  first 
ten  conjugations  of  the  Arabic  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  besides  these  it  has  two 
other  conjugations  which  are  unknown  to  the  Arabic. 
There  is  a  special  conjunctive  mood ;  the  double  infin- 
itive is  often  used  as  a  noun,  irrespective  of  the  abso- 
lute or  construct  form ;  the  participle  is  wanting.  The 
formation  of  nouns  resembles  most  that  of  Hebrew; 
but  nouns  often  have  superfluous  end-vowels,  which 
are  modified  in  particular  cases,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  Arabic  nunnation.  As  for  the  flexion  of  noiina, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  plurals  are  either  formed 
by  affixed  syllables  (4n,  at)  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  whole  Syro-Arabian  family,  or  by  changes  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  broken  plurals  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  **  construct  state,"  and  that  relation  of  the  nonn 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,  are  denoted 
by  changes  in  the  final  vowels,  or  by  employing  the 
relative  pronoun.;  the  dative  is  indicated  by  prepo^ti- 
tions.  The  compyrative  and  superlative  are  expreraed 
by  means  of  particles.  There  is  no  form  for  the  daal 
number  either  in  the  verb  or  the  noun.  With  regaM 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  one  third  of  the 
roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  state  in  Arabic.  By 
making  allowance  for  commutations  and  transpcwsL 
tions,  many  other  roots  may  be  identified  with  their 
Arabic  correspondents :  some  of  its  roots,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  our  present  Arabic,  but  are  to  be  found  in 
Aramaic  and  H  ebrew.  Besides  this,  it  has  native  roots 
peculiar  to  itself;  it  has  adopted  several  Greek  words, 
but  shows  no  traces  of  the  influence  of  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  possesses  twenty-six  consonants,  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-four  of  which  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  essentially  equivalent  (al« 
though  with  diflferent  sounds  in  many  instances)  to  the 
letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  remaining  two 
are  letters  adopted  to  express  the  Greek  ^  and  ^. 
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y&me. 


Hoi 

Lawi 

Hhaut 

Mai 

(^aut 

Rees 

Sat 

•Sliat 

Qaf 

Beth 

Thawi 

•Tjawi 

Kbarai 

Nahas 

*Gnahas 

'Alph 

Kaf 

•Chaf 

Wawe 

'Ain 

Zai 

*Jai 

Jaman 

Dent 

•Djent 

Geml 

Tait 

•Tshait 

Pait 

Tsaddai 

Dzappa 

Af 

Faa 


With  a 
U  !>* 

Ai. 

jh  hha 
^  au 
UJ  (a 
^  ra 

A  » 

*  qa 

n  U 

!•  thjt 
T  tja 
•J  kha 
ina 

1    glMl 

■ni» 

*'il  ch> 

(D  w» 

U-. 

H. 

Jri  ja 

X  da 
A   dja 

m  ta 
Wt«ha 

/I  pa 

Ate 

e  d>a 

T  p« 


With  d    1 

With  e 

y  hi 

U  he 

Au 

\  le 

fh  i^^A 

dl  hho 

^  mA 

<pme 

UI(4 

\0  f  e 

^  r& 

Cre 

A«4 

A-e 

fi  abA 

7i  ihe 

it  qi 

4p  qe 

Q  bA 

•n  be 

dr  thA 

^  ihe 

3P  tjA 

"^  ije 

J  khA 

ri  khe 

f  nA 

Ine 

r  gnA 

2  gne 

*A 

?;•. 

HlkA 

!nke 

"^  cbA 

^51  Che 

T  wA 

(D*  ve 

q  .4 

0-e 

4.A 

!!«, 

•H-J4 

ffje 

PjA 

J?  )• 

J?  dA 

A    de 

JpdjA 

A^  djo 

3gi 

Ige 

Hi  tA 

1*  te 

^  UhA 

Vuhe 

A,* 

ftp. 

a  M 

/rt.e 

9  dil 

^  dxe 

4.« 

4t  lis 

T»- 

T  pw 

With  I 

y  hA 
Am  Id 

lib  i>M 

^  mA 

A  •* 

fl  BhA 

*  q* 
ft  bA 

1?  thA. 
^  tjA 
"l  khA 
&  nA 
A  goA 

¥).kA 
*9l»  chA 

^  wA 

^•A 

Hid 

£  dA 
£djA 

2  g« 

ffl.  tA 
IKtsbA 

A  pA 
A.  tsA 
%  dzA 

Ao  ft 


With  I 

V  hi 

A  M 
A.  hhl 
C\  ml 

A.-> 

^  sbl 

*  qi 

aw 

•t  tbl 
T  tjl 
\  kLl 

1  Hi 
X  gnl 

VXkl 

"tXcht 

a>i 

^di 

in.  ti 

W.  laht 

A.  pi 

A.  tot 
%  dd 

A.  fl 
Tp-t 


Withd 
If  h6 

A*  w 

if%  hhA 
<P  m6 

A  «A 

fl  thA 
*  qA 
O  bA 
•!■  tbA 
¥  tjA 
"i  khA 
?  nA 
V  gnl 

h-A 

¥^  kA 

Tn  chA 

(D  wA 

«^  -A 

H  ■« 

KjA 

FjA 

je  d6 

3?djA 

Ig* 

in  tA 

Vtf  UhA 

A  pA 

A  t.A 

&  dsA 

^  f A 

T  V^ 


Wllh<J 
U-  hft 

A-  la 

lit.  bhA 
^^  m& 

A-  »ft 

&  shA 
*  qA 

n*  bft 

"P  thft 

¥  tjA 

1.  khA 

f-  nft 

1-  gnft 

K  'ft 
«-ka 

"■fr  chQ 
(D.  wA 

O  a 

H-iA 

JC  dA 
j£  djA 
!•  gft 

in-  tA 

Vf  t«hA 
/^  pA 
A*  tiA 
9-  dzA 

^  m 
T  p«ft 


Power.    I  Hob. 


1 

hh 

m 

Q  Fr. 

T 
S 

sh 

q 
b 

th 
tj 

kh 

u 

gnjy. 

k 

Ch  Ger. 

W 

c 

z 

m 

J  Ger. 
d 

g 
t 

tsh 

P 

ts 

dz 

f 

ps 


n 
b 
n 

D 

to 

P 
n 

n 

3 

D 

:^ 

T 

•I 

a 

D 
2 


DIPHTHONGS. 


♦»qaa 

$qnA 

f>*  que 

$  quA 

•5*  khua 

ikhuA 

"S^  khue 

"jb  khuA 

■ft-kua 

W-kuA 

Wkue 

i>  kuA 

*!•  gna 

Ik^a 

1^  gue 

^.giiA 

!   Separatrix  of  words. 


^  qui 
*}(  khnl 

Wkui 

Kgnl 


ExclusiTelj  Amharic. 
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The  Towel-soands,  which  are  seven,  are  not  expressed 
by  separable  signs,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  panct- 
nation,  bat  are  denoted  by  modifications  in  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  consonants,  after  the  manner  of  the 
D^vanagari  alphabet.  The  mode  of  writing  is  from 
left  to  right.  The  position  of  the  accent  depends  upon 
many  complicated  rules.  As  for  the  written  charac- 
ters, Gesenius  has  traced  the  relation  between  some  of 
them  and  their  equivalents  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
There  is,  however,  the  most  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Geez  letters  generally  and  those  in  the 
Himyarite  inscriptions,  a  circumstance  which  accords 
well  with  the  supposed  connection  of  Southern  Arabia 
and  Habesh.  Moreover,  Lepsius,  in  an  interesting  es- 
say, Ueber  die  Anordnung  und  Verwandtchift  des  Semi- 
tischen^  Indischen^  ^thiopischen,  eie.  Alphabett  (in  his 
Ztcei  sprachvergleichende  Abkandlwngtn,  Berlin,  1836, 
8vo,  p.  74-80),  has  adduced  some  striking  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  D^vanagari  alphabet  must  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Geez. 

The  literature  of  the  Geez  language  is  very  scanty 
indeed,  and  that  little  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  Bibli- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  character.    Dr.  Laurence  has  late- 
ly added  considerably  to  this  by  the  publication  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (q.  v.),  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  (q.  v.),  and  the  first  Book 
of  Esdras  (q.  v.),  in  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion.   There  also  exist  in  Ethiopic  the 
Christian  Book  of  Adam  (in  Germ, 
by  Dillmann,  GOtt.  1858),  and  several 
other  apocryphal  works  relating  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  Mary,   etc.     It 
possesses  nothing,  not  even  an  imi-   fS 
tation  of  the  national  poetry,  nor  of  . 
the  lexicographical  and  grammatical 
works  of  the  Arabs.    Some  few  his- 
torical works  in  the  shape  of  chroni- 
cles, and  a  few  medical  treatises,  con- 
stitute the  main  body  of  their  profane 
literature.     The   Geez  has  ceased, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  to  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  any  part  of  the  country, 
having  been  supplanted  at  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  Amharic, 
It    still    continues,  however,   to    be 
the  language  used  in  religious  rites, 
in    domestic    affairs    of    state,   and 
in  private  correspondence.      See  Lu- 
dolf,    Grammatica    Ailhiopica    (2d 

edit.  Frcft.  1702,  fol.),  and  hU  Xea*.  „__,        ^      ^^^,    .    ^a  .     v  .       «.,.   ^     v  ^.  . 

^A«    x-thi^wni^^  /v.^-«...L  ri»A  ^Ai¥    :i.    Spedmen  of  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  poaaession  of  the  Church  Mlssionafy  Society 

^JTr.^.r^^^'^^  r^  ®^*^-  '^'  of  London  (containing  Num.  xxiv,  17).  ^ 

1699,fol.,originallyLond.l661,4to); 

Hasse,  Prakt.  Hdb.  d,  arah,  u.  athiop,  Sprache  (Jen.  '  execution  of  either  of  these  translations,  but  they  may 
1793,  8vo) ;  Hupfeld,  ExerciU.  jEthiopica  (Lips.  1826,  l)oth  be  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the  begin- 
4to);  Gesenius,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  AUffemeine  En- '  ning  of  the  fourth  century. — Kitto,  s.  v.  Althoaf^h 
cyclopadlty  s.  v.  Aethiopische  Sprache;  Dillmann,  Lex-  there  are  several  MSS.  in  Europe  containing  the  Ethi* 
icon  Ling.  yEthitjpirca  (Lpz.  1862  sq.,  4to) ;  Chretto-  opic  version  entire,  only  parts  have  yet  been  printed ; 
mathia  Ethiopica  (Lpz.  1866,  8vo) ;  Castell,  Lexicon  the  Psalter,  first  by  Potken,  along  with  Canticles  (Rom. 
JleptaghUum  (I^nd.  1669,  fol.) ;  Schrader,  J)e  Linguas  151.3,  4to) ;  also  by  the  Bible  Soc.  (Lond.  1815),  with 
Aith'uip,  indole  (Vien.  1860  sq.,  4to).  See  Sbemitic  notes  by  Ludolf  (Frcft.  1701, 4to) ;  the  Canticles  alone, 
I^AMOUAOES.  I  by  Nissel  (Lugd.  1660,  4to) ;  Jonah,  in  I^t.  by  Petr«- 

Ethioplc  Version.  The  libraries  of  Europe  con-  us  (ib.  eod.  4 to) ;  Ruth,  by  Nissel  (ib.  eod.  4to');  Main- 
tain some,  although  very  rarely  complete,  manuscript  chi,in  Lot.  by  Petrsens  (ib.  1661, 4to) ;  Joel,  by  the  same 
copies  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Geez  dia-  (ib.  eod.  4to);  first  4  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  Barrklin 
lect  (see  Ludolf,  HUtorvi  ^thiopica^  Lond.  1684 :  also  (Frcft.  1696, 4to);  Jonah,  with  a  glossary,  et«.,  by  St«u. 
Piatt's  Cnlalitgue  of  .FAh.  MSS.,  London,  1823).  This  '  dacher  (ib.  1706,  8vo)  ;  various  fraginont«,  by  Bode 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek  (Helmst.  1755,  4to).  Dillmann  is  publishing  for  the 
of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  re-  i  first  time  the  0.  T.  entire  (Biblia  V.  T,  AUtk.y  Lips.  1860 
cension,  as  is  evinced,  among  other  things,  by  the  ar-  sq.,  4to).  The  whole  New  Testament  has,  however, 
rangement  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  by  the  admission  appeared.  It  was  first  published  by  three  Abyssinians 
of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction.  Tradition  as-  (Rome,  1648-9,  8  vols.  4to),  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly- 
signs  it  to  Frumentius  as  the  author,  but  it  probably  i  glot  (London,  1857,  fol. ;  vol.  v,  with  a  Latin  version, 
proceeded  from  various  Christian  hands.  Dorn  sup-  also  1698).  Piatt  has  edited  the  entire  O.  T.  in  Ara- 
poses  (Z)e  PsaUerio  jEthwpico^  Lips.  1825)  that  tlie  haric  (Lond.  1840, 4to).  The  Gospels  were  edited  anew 
translator  consulted  the  Heb.  original,  bnt  this  is  dis-  i  from  MSS.  by  Piatt  (Lond.  1826,  4to),  and  the  whole 
puted  by  Gesenius  and  Bddiger  {Aligem.  Lid.  Zeit.  \  N.  T.  by  the  same  in  1880.     Bode  published  transla- 


1832).  It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  The  Lcae^  ot  the 
Octatench,  containing  the  Pentateuch  and  the  boolLS 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth ;  The  King§y  in  thirteen 
books,  consisting  of  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  of  Kings, 
two  of  Chronicles,  two  of  Ezra  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah), 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms ;  Solomon,  in 
five  books,  consisting  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canti- 
cles, Wisdom,  and  Sirach;  PropheU,  in  eighteen  books, 
consisting  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah's  prophecy  and  Lamen- 
tations, Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets ;  lastly,  they  have  also  two  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Besides  thJiF,  they  possess  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch,  which  they  place  next  to  that  of  Job.  The 
critical  uses  of  this  version  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. The  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made 
directly  ttom  the  Greek  original  (see  Bode,  A^  T.  JEtk 
cum  Greeco  collatum,  Brunswick,  1753).  It  follows  the 
verbal  arrangement  of  the  Greek  very  closely,  and  has 
mistakes  that  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  confu- 
sion of  words  which  resemble  each  other  in  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  difficult  to 'determine  what  recension  it 
follows,  but  it  firequently  agrees  with  the  Peshito  and 
the  Itaia.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
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tos  ind  critical  editions  of  sevenl  portions:  Ep.  to 
Heb.  (Kome,  1648,  4toX  Matthew's  Goep.  (Hal.  1749, 
4to>  See  Rosenmttller,  Hamib,/.  d.  Lit.  d.  bibl.  Krii, 
iti,  65  eq.;  Davidson,  BMcal  Cndeitm,  il,  202  sq.; 
DillmanD,  in  Henog's  Eite^klopadie,  s.  ▼.     See  Vbb^ 

BIO!(S  OW  THE  BlBLB. 

Eth'ma  (EBfid  r.  r.  Noo/ia,Yalg.  Nobe%)^  given  (1 
led.  ix,  35)  as  the  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  fam* 
Qies  of  Isiaelites,  several  of  whose  **  sons'*  divorced 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  exile ;  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Nebo  (q.  V.)  in  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  4B). 

Eth'nan  (Heb.  Ethnan\  "iaPM,  a  gift;  Sept.  'Eff- 
Oavdfi  V.  r.  'Ey9aii ;  Vulg.  Ethian),  a  descendant  of 
Jodah;  one  of  the  sons  of  Helah,the  wife  of  Ashur, 
*'  the  &ther  of  Tekoa"  (1  Chron.  iv,  7).   B.C.  post  1618. 

StbDazch  (£^apx«ic)i  properly  rvUr  of  a  natUm; 
hence  generally  tk  prefect  of  a  district  or  city  (Lucian, 
Maerob.  17),  e.  g.  Simon  Maccabsos,  as  head  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  (1  Mace,  xiv,  47,  **  governor ;" 
XT,  1,  %  ** prince;"  Josephos,  Ant.  xui,  6,  6);  Arche- 
Isns,  appointed  by  bis  father's  will  and  the  emperor's 
nti£eation,  his  viceroy  in  Jndsa  (Josephos,  WoTj  ii,  6, 
3X  of  the  national  head  (modem  ** patriarch")  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  7,  2 ;  comp.  Stra^ 
bo,  xvi,  798).  Spoken  of  the  **  governor"  or  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Damiscus  (2  Cor.  xi,  82),  nnder  the  Ara- 
bian king  Aretas  (q.  v.).  (See  Welch, />MMrr<.  Ml  iicta 
Apott,  ii,  85.) 

XSt!:'iii  (Heb.  Ethni%  "^rrt^  mumfieent,  Sept.  *A^tt- 
in  T.  r.  'A^avf  f),  son  of  Zerah  and  father  of  Adaiab,  of 
the  LeviUcal  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  41  [26]). 
B.G.  dr.  1420.  In  ver.  21,  the  same  person  appears  to 
be  d^ignated  by  the  name  of  Jeatarai.    See  Asaph. 

Ethnology  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  mod- 
em Kience  which  treats  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  their  racea^  i.  e.  their  relative 
origin,  and  their  linguistiG  and  social  affinities ;  and  it 
is  thus  distinguished  from  political  geography,  which 
diKusses  their  association  under  their*  several  civil 
governments.  In  the  Bible,  this  subject,  like  all  other 
identific  questions,  is  rather  touched  upon  incidental- 
ly as  connected  with  the  history  of  mankind  than  in 
SDT  formal  and  exact  manner;  yet  the  information 
tfaos  aiibrded  ia  of  inestimable  value,  being,  in  fact, 
the  only  trustworthy  clew  to  guide  the  investigator 
tbroQgh  the  labyrinth  in  which  later  complications, 
and  especially  recent  speculations,  have  involved  the 
whole  matter.  Infidelity  has  striven  hard  to  impugn 
the  statements  of  Scripture  on  this  ground  especially ; 
and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  most 
candid  and  general  researches  strongly  tend  to  corrob- 
orate the  positions  of  Holy  Writ  relative  to  all  the 
Bttin  points  involved  in  the  discussion.  These,  so  far 
as  the  Bible  b  directly  concerned,  all  centre  in  one 
cardinal  topic,  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  and  they 
Itear  upon  this  chiefly  in  two  lines  of  argument,  name- 
ly, l»t,  the  analogous  and  common  elements  of  various 
Isnguagee,  showing  an  orii^in  from  one  source ;  and, 
2dly,  the  manner  in  which  men  are  distributed,  or, 
rstber,  grouped,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  illus- 
tntting  the  ethnological  chart  laid  down  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  This  last  only,  or  * '  the  Dvpertion 
ofXalumf,*'  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  article, 
referring  tbe  other  two  to  the  article  Adam,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  article  Man,  and  articles  there  referred  to ; 
TosonES (CoNFisio?!  or),  and  other  articles  there  re- 
ferred to.  For  the  physiological  part  of  the  argument 
we  refer  to  the  researches  of  Blumenbach,  Dr.  Prichard 
in  his  elaborate  volumes  on  this  subject,  the  notes  in  J. 
PVe  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geology^  and  a  dissertation 
by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.D.,  entitled  The  Mosaic  Account 
fjftke  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  confirmed  by  the  AWu- 
rci  History  of  the  American  Aborigines,  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository ,  July,  1943.  For  a  complete  synop- 
tical view  of  the  present  races  of  men,  see  Prichard's 


Ethnological  Maps  (London,  1848,  foL).  The  following 
account  embraces  the  principal  points. 

I.  Fact  of  an  early  Dissemination  of  the  Race,-^ 
Many  obvious  reasons  incline  us  to  suppose  that  the 
small  number  of  mankind  which  divine  mercy  spared 
from  the  extirpation  of  the  Deluge,  eight  persons, 
formhig  at  the  utmost  five  families,  would  eontinue  to 
dwell  near  each  other  as  long  as  the  utmost  stretch  of 
convenience  would  permit  them.  The  undutiful  con« 
duct  of  Ham  and  his  fourth  ton  cannot  well  be  assign- 
ed to  a  point  of  time  earlier  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  Flood,  So  long,  at  least,  family  affec- 
tion and  mutual  interests  would  urge  the  children  of 
Noah  not  to  break  up  their  society.  The  dread  of 
dangers,  known  and  unknown,  and  every  day's  expe* 
rience  of  the  benefit  derived  from  mutual  aid,  would 
strengthen  other  motives.  It  is  evident  from  Gen. 
xi,  10-16,  that  about  100  years,  according  to  the  He* 
brew  text,  were  spent  in  this  state  of  family  propin- 
quity, yet  with  a  considerable  degree  of  proximate  dif- 
fusion, which  necessi^  would  urge ;  but  the  dates  of 
the  Septuagint,  without  including  the  generation  of 
the  post-diluvian  Cainan  (q.  v.),  give  400.  The  He- 
brew period,  much  more  the  others,  will  afiTord  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  such  an  increase  of  mankind  as  would 
render  an  extensive  outspread  highly  expedient.  A 
crowded  population  would  be  likely  to  furnish  means 
and  incentives  to  turbulence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
some  form  of  tyranny  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  un- 
occupied districts  would  become  dangerously  unwhole* 
some  by  stagnating  waters  and  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  putrescence.  The  products  of 
cultivation  and  of  other  arts  would  have  been  acquired 
so  slowly  as  to  have  retarded  human  improvement  and 
comfort.  Tardy  expansion  would  have  failed  to  reach 
distant  regions  till  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  had  run  out.  The  noxious  animals  would  have 
multiplied  immoderately.  The  religious  obedience, 
associated,  by  the  divine  command,  with  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  the  earth,  would  have  been  checked 
and  per\'erted  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  world's  bit- 
ter experience  proves  that  it  actually  has  been.  Thus 
it  may  appear  with  pretty  strong  evidence  that  a  dis- 
persion of  mankind  was  highly  desirable  to  be  in  a 
more  prompt  and  active  style  than  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  impulses  of  mere  convenience  and 
vague  inclination.     See  Geography. 

That  this  dictate  of  reasonable  conjecture  was  real- 
ized in  fact,  is  determined  by  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Of  the  elder  son  of  Eber,  the  narrative  says  his  *'  name 
was  Peleg  (3^0,  division)^  because  in  his  days  the 

earth  was  divided"  (Gen.  x,  25) ;  and  this  is  repeated, 
evidently  as  a  literal  transcript,  in  1  Chron.  i,  19.  If 
we  might  coin  a  word  to  imitate  the  Hebrew,  we  might 
show  the  paronomasia  by  saying  *'  the  earth  was  jie- 
legged'^  (H^lbcS).  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  event 
took  place  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  his 
birth-name  was  given  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction.  But  it  was  tbe  practice  of  probably  all 
nations  in  the  early  times  that  persons  assumed  to 
themselves,  or  imposed  upon  their  children  and  other 
connections,  new  names  at  difierent  epochs  of  their 
lives,  derived  from  coincident  events  in  all  the  variety 
of  associated  ideas.  Of  that  practice  many  examples 
occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  conjecture  is  more  prob- 
able that,  in  this  instance,  the  name  was  applied  in  the 
individual's  maturer  age,  and  on  account  of  some  per- 
sonal concern  which  he  had  in  the  commencement  or 
progress  of  tbe  separation.  But  the  signification  usu- 
ally given  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty. The  verb  occurs  only  in  the  two  passages 
mentioned  (strictly  but  one),  and  in  Psa.  Iv,  9,  "  divide 
their  tongues,"  and  Job  xxxviii,  25,  "who  hath  di- 
vided a  channel  for  the  torrent"  (produced  by  a  heavy 
thunder-shower)  ?  Respectable  philologists  have  dis- 
puted whether  it  refers  at  all  to  a  separation  of  man- 
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kind,  and  think  that  th«  event  which  singularly  mark- 
ed Peleg's  life  was  an  occurrence  in  physical  geogra- 
phy, an  earthquake  wtiich  produced  a  vast  chasm, 
separating  two  considerable  parts  of  the  earth  in  or 
near  the  district  inhabited  by  men.  That  earthquakes 
and  dislocations  of  land  have  taken  place  in  and  around 
that  region  at  various  times  before  the  liistorical  pe- 
riod, the  present  very  diflferent  levels,  and  other  re- 
sults of  volcanic  agency,  afford  ample  proofs.  The 
poisibiUtjff  therefore,  of  some  geological  convulsion 
cannot  be  denied ;  or  that  it  might  have  been  upon  a 
great  scale,  and  followed  by  imperfect  effects  upon  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  transpiration  of  some 
comparatively  local  interest,  however,  would  seem  a 
more  appropriate  occasion  for  the  name  of  an  individu- 
al than  so  world-wide  an  occurrence  as  the  general 
distribution  of  mankind.  But  if  the  race  was  as  yet 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle  and  a  single  community, 
the  brealung  up  of  that  society  would  be  a  very  signal 
event  to  celebrate  in  his  name.     See  Pblko. 

But  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of  this 
interpretation  of  "  the  earth's  being  divided*'  can  af- 
fect the  question  upon  the  primeval  separation  and 
migratory  distributions  of  men.  The  reasons  which 
we  have  mentioned  render  it  certain  that  some  such 
event,  and  successive  events,  have  taken  place ;  and, 
without  urging  the  passage  of  disputed  interpretation, 
It  is  evident  that  Gen.  x  and  xi  assume  the  fact,  and 
may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary  recocmition 
of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account  Thus  (ix,  19),  **  These 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  all  the  earth 
was tcatteredover'*  (H^BS).  Again  (x,  32),  ''These  are 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  [according]  to  their 
generations,  in  their  nations ;  and  from  these  the  na- 
tions were  dupersed  (!|^*^&3)  in  the  earth  after  the 
Flood.'*  Here  another  verb  is  used,  often  occurring 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  We  find  it  also  at  ver.  5,  "  From 
these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  ditpentd  (^1^&3)  in 
their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language,  [accord- 
ing] to  their  families  in  their  nations.'*  The  Biblical 
date  thus  assigned  to  the  dispersion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  na- 
tions, such  as  Egypt  and  Assyria.    See  Chronology. 

In  the  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  another  pas- 
sage, which,  in  this  inquiry,  must  not  be  neglected 
(Deut.  xxxii,  8,  9):  '*In  the  Most  High's  assignuig 
abodes  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  to  the  peoples  according  to 
the  number  ("IDD13,  numeration)  of  the  sons  of  Israel : 
for  the  assigned  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people; 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  Of  this  8th  verse 
the  Septuagint  translation  is  remarkable,  and  it  thus 
became  the  source  of  extraordinary  interpretations : 
"  When  the  Most  High  apportioned  nations,  when  he 
scattered  abroad  the  sons  of  Adam  he  fixed  boundaries 
of  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  anfjels  of 
God.'*  There  mi^ht  be  a  reading  (£1  or  EloMm  in- 
stead of  Israel)  which  would  yield  that  meaning  from 
comparison  with  Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  xxxviii,  7.  Also  the 
Alexandrine  translators  might  welcome  a  colorable 
reasoning  for  the  rendering,  that  it  might  haply  serve 
as  a  protection  from  the  danger  of  the  Macedonico- 
Egyptian  government,  taking  up  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  claimed  a  divine  right  of  supremacy  over  all  oth- 
er nations.  This  reading,  however,  gave  occasion  to 
the  Creek  fiithers  (Justin  Martj'r,  Origen,  Eusebius,  i 
etc.)  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origin,  I 
that  the  grandsons  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  was  ' 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  each  nation  having  its  own 
language  derived  from  the  confusion  of  Bai>el,  and 
each  also  its  guardian  angel  set  over  it  by  the  Creator, 
excepting  the  nation  of  Israel,  of  which  Jehovah  him- 
self was  the  tutelary  deity.  The  only  real  difficulty 
of  this  passage  lies  in  its  seeming  to  assert  that  the 
nascent  population  was  distributed  into  groups  with 


the  express  design  of  effecting  a  fMimmea/cdrr»:pond* 
ence  with  the  Israelitish  family  eight  hundred  years 
after.  The  names  assigned  to  the  third  degree,  that 
is,  the  sons  (rather  tribes  or  nations)  of  Noah's  three 
sons,  are,  Japhet  fourteen.  Ham  thirty-one,  Sbem 
twenty-five,  making  aeventy;  and  the  whole  family  of 
Jacob,  when  it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Eg^'pt,  was 
seventy  (Gen.  xlvi,  26 ;  Exod.  i,  5 ;  Deut.  x,  22).  Some 
have  also  fiincied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1, 9;  Num.  xi,  16,  24,  25;  see  also  Kittc, 
fictorial  PaktttM,  Civil  History-,  Index,  '*  Elders"). 
These  puerilities  might  have  been  prevented  had  men 

considered  that  *160%I  does  not  signify  merely  an  arith- 
metical amount,  but  is  used  to  denote  an  exact  narra- 
tion (Judg.  vii,  15).     The  passage  is  in  the  highly  po* 
etical  style  of  the  magnificent  ode  in  which  it  occurs, 
and,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  simply  declares  that  the 
Almighty  Sovereign,  in  whose  hands  of  neoeaeity  lies 
Uie  disposal  of  human  birth-places,  had  so  arranged 
these,  in  mapping  out  the  world,  as  best  to  subserve 
the  future  occupancy  of  Canaan  by  his  chosen  people. 
But  the  main  passage  of  Scripture  usually  reliei 
upon  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  sudden  and  violent  disrup- 
tion of  primeval  society  into  the  germs  of  the  early 
nations,  as  well  as  to  explain  its  circumstances  and 
cause,  is  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (Gen.  xi,  1-9),  in  which  the  dispersion  of  those 
engaged  in  that  enterprise  has  been  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  disseverance  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Pe- 
leg.    There  are,  however,  some  objections  to  this  view 
of  the  narrative.     In  the  first  place,  these  two  eventt 
are  not  thus  connected  in  the  account  itself.    The  sp»> 
radic  varieties  of  language,  which  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  tribes  that  have  founded  the 
ancient  monarchies  and  cities,  had  not  yet  appeared ; 
nor  could  they  l)e  accounted  for  in  this  manner  if  tlic 
original  community  had  already  begun  to  separate  into 
the  more  modem  states.     The  only  supposition  tltat 
would  make  the  two  occurrences  compatible,  if  con- 
nected, is  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Noachites,  while 
in  process  of  migration  westward  (0*11^73  ti?Dd2l),  with 
a  view  to  settling  in  different  localities,  were  arrested 
l)y  the  inviting  character  of  the  plain  of  Shinor,  until 
their  purpose  of  diffusion  (|^^6,  the  same  word  in  ver. 
4  and  8)  was  renewed  by  the  divine  interference.    In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  the 
incidents  thus  associated  is  of  so  cosmopolitan  a  char- 
acter as  this  theory  assumes.     By  simply  rendering 
]'^K,  tand  or  region,  instead  of  "  earth,'*  the  whole  af- 
fair b  reduced  to  a  petty  dispute  or  misunderstanding 
among  the  workmen  engaged  upon  a  public  edifice, 
and  a  consequent  dissolution  of  that  particular  cluster 
of  inhabitants.     Certain  it  is  that  all  the  dialects  of 
this  polyglot  globe  cannot  be  referred  to  a  single  inci- 
dent or  occasion  like  this.     Such,  at  least,  are  in  sul>- 
stance  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  a^raim^t 
interpreting  the  sacred  narrative  here  as  having  a 
general  application  to  the  whole  race,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  they  possess  a  certain  degree ^of  plausibility 
(sec  Br3'ant,  AncietU  Mythology j  3d  ed!  iv,  23  44,  92 
^q.).     On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  ever^'thing  in  the  con- 
text seems  to  require,  we  conceive  the  descendants  of 
Noah  to  have  been  at  this  time  (say  about  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  i.  e.  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood)  quite 
limited  in  numi)ers  and  extent  (»s  the  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs  and  their  pastoral  habits  both  indicate),  we 
shall  find  no  particular  difficulty  in  taking  the  entire 
statement  in  its  broadest  and  most  literal  sense,  as  the 
openinfx  wedge  of  that  universal  split,  which  has  since 
widened  more  and  more,  in  lan;ruagp  and  alwde,  among 
the  sons  of  men.     This  narrative,  then,  of  the  Disper- 
sion l)egins  with  the  remarkable  statement:  ^.Kow 
the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and   of  one 
speech.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
[or  **  in"3  the  East,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar ;  and  they  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi,  I,  2).    The 
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expressions  "language**  (lip)  ^^^  "speech**  (words)! 
are  tuo  precise  to  be  understood  (as  Vitringa,  Obs,  A'o- 
orv,  cb.  ix,  p.  109)  as  indicating  merely  an  agreement 
io  purpose,  llie  journeying  together  shows  that  the 
time  spoken  of  was  before  the  Noachians  had  ceased 
to  be  a  single  nation,  and  perhapa  when  tliey  formed 
but  a  great  tribe,  and  were  journeying  (703,  to  pull  up 
stakes,  as  a  tent  or  encampment)  after  the  manner  of 
the  Arabs  across  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigriji  and 
Eaphrates.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Sbinar  whs  Bab- 
ylonia. The  name,  indeed,  is  perhaps  traceable  in  Mes- 
opotamia in  the  modem  Sinj iir,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
tJie  ancient  £g3'ptian  transcription  of  Shinar  ("^73^)  is 
SA5kAB.T  (thitf  k  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  2i,  as 
tboagh  the  7  had  been  pronounced  like  the  Arabic 
Gam).  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  call- 
ed any  country  except  Babylonia  **the  Lnd  of  Shi- 
nar." The  direction  of  the  journey,  if  it  be  indicated 
as  "from  the  East,**  prolwbly  would  only  mark  the 
preTMUs  baltin^'-place  of  the  Noachians,  not  the  place 
at  which  they  first  l)egan  to  repeople  the  earth.  The 
naxTative  then  relates  the  attempt  to  build  a  city  and 
a  tower  in  order  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  mankind, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  builders  by  the  confusion 
of  their  language  and  their  being  scattered  abroad 
from  the  unfinished  city  Babel,  or  Confusion.  Leav- 
kig  the  subject  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  for  later 
discussion,  we  must  observe  the  general  agreement  of 
profane  historians  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Babylon,  and  • 
the  reminiscence  of  the  Tower  in  the  towers  of  the  | 
Babylonian  temples.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
those  of  Mexico  should  be  compared  with  these  towers; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme antiquity,  the  comparison  is  very  important 
The  exact  character  of  the  fcattering  is  difficult  to  in- 
fer. The  cause,  according  to  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  the  narrative,  was  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
bat  some  have  supposed  the  latter  to  have  lieen  the 
consequence  of  the  DUpersion.  From  ver.  4  compared 
with  ver.  9,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but  a  re- 
lompfcicm  of  the  original  plan  of  immigration,  now 
that  their  holding  together  had  become  impossible,  for 
the  want  of  a  common  medium  of  vocal  communica- 
tion. Whatever  difficulties  we  may  discover  in  this 
and  the  preceding  clMpter  of  Genesis,  "  it  is  no  longer 
probable  only,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
whole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  Iran  [the  proper 
and  native  name  of  Persia  and  Fome  connected  re- 
gi<>ns]  as  from  a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  first  in 
tkn^ffreat  wtomea :  and  that  those  three  branches  grew 
fram  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously 
preserved  in  a  general  convulsion  and  inundation  of 
this  giolie'*  (Sir  William  Jones,  On  the  Origin  and  Fam- 
ifie$  ofXaltenJt,  Works,  ed.  by  I^rd  Teignmouth,  8vo, 
iii,  196).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  Tower  and  the  Dispersion  in  ihe  tradi- 
tions of  anv  heathen  nation.  The  Greek  stor^*  of  the 
nants  who  piled  mountains  one  upon  another  to  reach 
Olympus  is  perhaps  the  most  protuible  trace.  Unlike 
the  case  of  the  Flood,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  Dispersion  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  o(  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  it.  This 
wronld  indicate  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
great  outward  manifestation  of  God>  anger,  and  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  such  difficulties  as 
would  arise  from  the  sudden  divuion  of  mankind  into 
tribes  speaking  different  languages  or  dialects.  See 
Barbl  (Tower  of). 

ir.  TWtmtiMxry  Coiuiderationt  m  examining  the  List 
ffGm.  X, — 1.  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations 
existing  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  them 
only  the  most  conspicuous,  as  mo~e  or  less  connected 
witfi  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Many  nations  have 
heen  formed  in  subsequent  times,  and,  indeed,  are  still 
forming,  by  soparation  and  by  combination  ;  these  can 
he  conndered  only  as  Included  on  the  ground  of  long 
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subsequent  derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  South  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia. 

2.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  we  are 
here  presented  with  a  comfilete  Tabie  of'XatiotUy  even 
as  existins;  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of  each  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  it  gives  the  sons ;  but  of  their  sons  (Noah's 
great-grandsons)  it  is  manifest  that  all  are  not  men- 
tionedj  and  we  have  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  are  omitted.  Thus,  of  the  sons  of  Japheth, 
the  line  is  pursued  only  of  Gomer  and  Javan  ;  Magog, 
Mad^i,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras  are  dro|>ped  without 
any  mention  of  their  issue ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  descended  from  them.  Ham  had  four  sons :  of 
three  of  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish  or  national 
descendante,  are  specified ;  but  to  Phut,  the  fourth,  no 
posterity  is  assigned.  Shem  had  five  sons,  but  the  d^ 
scendants  of  only  two  of  them  are  recorded.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  those  whose  sequence  is  thus  cut 
off  died  without  children ;  for.  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  nations  of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced 
up  to  them. 

3.  Mere  similarity,  or  even  identity  of  name,  is 
not  a  sure  guide.  So  remarkable  a  name  as  Hazur- 
maveth  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  when  we  find  it  in 
Hadramaut.  Such  a  name  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
the  Hadramaut  which  we  discover  in  Arabia  eannot  be 
doul  ted  to  indicate  the  settlement  of  Jokten's  son  Ha« 
juirmavcth ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  When 
the  similarity  of  Dodanim  to  Df)dona  is  considered  to 
1)0  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity,  all  criticism  is  set  at 
defiance.  For  the  investigation  before  us  we  have  an 
aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehension  and 
its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of  the  traffic  of 
Tyre  (Ezck.  xxvii). 

4.  The  list  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  kind  of  geographical 
table :  many  names  in  its  descents  are  found  in  later 
places  of  Scripture  as  geographical  terms  designating 
nations,  or  at  least  important  trills.     Therefore — 

(1.)  We  must  not  look  for  a  name  in  that  of  a  town. 
There  is  an  exception,  probaMy  not  the  only  one,  in 
the  case  of  Sidon,  the  city  of  the  Sidonians,  who  were 
doubtless  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  but  to  trace  names  in 
general  in  those  of  towns  is  very  hazardous. 

(2.)  The  tracing  of  a  nation  or  tribe  to  a  name  in 
the  list  is  of  little  value,  unless  neighboring  or  kindred 
nations,  or  nations  otherwiFe  markedly  connected  with 
it,  can  also  be  traced  to  the  same  part  of  the  list. 

6.  Preference  must  always  I  e  given  to  the  oldest 
documents  in  seeking  for  identifications.  Next  to  the 
O.  T.,  the  Egyptian,  Ass^'rian,  and  Babylonian  monu- 
ments must  be  cited.  In  each  set  of  documents,  the 
notices  nearest  in  point  of  time  are  alwaj^s  likely  to  be 
the  best  commentators;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  migrations  and  deportations  are  less  likely  to  af- 
fect evidence  the  earlier  it  is. 

6.  Although  the  li^t  b  geofrraphical,  ite  form  is 
genealogical;  and  (t  does  sometimes,  and  may  fre- 
quently, state  or  convey  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
nation  or  trilie  —  thus,  all  those  terminating  in  the 
plural  ««i,  and  those  specified  by  the  Gentilitian  ad- 
jective, the  Jebusite,  the  Hivite,  etc.    Yet 

(1.)  We  must  not  attempt  to  identify  a  founder's 
name  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  except  when  it  is 
distinctlv  mentioned  there  as  such. 

(2.)  As  l>efore,  we  murt  not  be  satisfied  unless  the 
identification  is  supported  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  founder's  nation,  or  its  ethnological  character, 
or  else  by  some  marked  characteristics  connecting  it 
with  other  names  identified  in  the  same  part  of  the 
list. 

III.  The  Immedutte  Sons  of  Koah. — Shem  is  always 
mentioned  first  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  when  their 
names  occur  together,  the  order  being  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth.  In  Gen.  x,  21  he  is  called  *'the  elder 
brother  of  Japheth/*  which  the  A.y.  incorrectly  trans* 
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lates  "the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder/*  where  a 
eomma  after  '*  Japheth*'  gives  the  correct  sense.  In 
the  Ibt  of  that  chapter,  notwithstanding  the  occnr- 
zence  of  the  usual  order  in  ver.  1,  the  sons  of  Japheth 
are  first  mentioned,  then  those  of  Ham,  and  lastly 
those  of  S|iero,  the  order  being  inverted.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Shem  was  put  at  the  doee  of  the  list 
in  order  that  the  insertion  of  the  other  descendants 
of  Noah  might  not  form  a  digression  in  the  history 
of  the  Shemites  and  their  Hebrew  branch.  The  Ja- 
phethites  may  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  the  most  widely  spread,  and  so  the  most  distant ; 
and,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Hamites  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  Shemites,  the  order  being  that  of  the  extent 
of  colonization.  Or,  again,  the  order  may  be  geo- 
graphical, from  west  to  east,  in  accordance  with  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  positions  of  the  three 
great  stocks.  We  shall  see  that  the  detaib  favor  the 
last  view. 

Shem  (D^)  signifies  "name,  good  name,  fame;"  Ham 
(dn),  "  hot,  warm ;"  Japheth  (pt'2),  "  spread,"  from 

nm.  The  names  are  probably  prophetical  of  the  fu- 
ture renown  of  the  Shemites,  of  the  hot  land  of  the 
Hamites,  and  the  spread  of  the  Japhethites.  The 
prophecy  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix,  25, 26, 27)  indicates  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Japheth*s  name  to  his  future ;  and  a 
prophetical  sense  of  the  names  of  his  brethren  may 
therefore  Ije  conjectured.  But  there  is  no  distinct  al- 
lusion to  any  such  sense  in  their  cases.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  appropriateness  of  Shem*s  name  as 
illustrious  could  be  traced  in  the  prediction  that  his 
should  be  the  believing  stock,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  any  moral  significance  in  the  name 
of  Ham. 

1.  Shem. — There  is  no  trace  of  any  single  nation  or 
country  named  after  Shem,  probably  because  the 
Shemites,  bv  an  instinct  afterwards  remarkable  in 
their  descendants,  early  separated  into  distinct  tribes, 
though  not  migrating  very  far.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Israelites ;  and  with  the  Arabs  the  same  pro- 
cess is  still  in  constant  operation.     See  Shem. 

2.  Ham. — The  name  of  Ham  has  been  connected 
with  an  appellation  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  only  occur- 
ring in  three  passages  in  the  poetical  books — "the 
land  of  Ham*'  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  51 ;  cv,  23 ;  cvi,  22),  and 
with  the  most  usual  Eg}'ptian  name  of  the  country, 
Kbm,  "  the  black  (land)."  The  former  term  we  can- 
not doubt  contained  the  patriarch's  name.  Is  the  lat- 
ter identical  with  it  ?  The  significations  of  Ham  and 
Kbm  are  sufficiently  near.  Ham  may  reasonably  be 
derived  ftom  ti^H,  "he  or  it  was  warm,"  and  com- 
pared with  ti^n,  "he  or  it  was  black,"  and  the  Arabic 
<^€tm^  of  the  same  signification  as  the  last,  and  chama^ 
"black  fetid  mud**  (^Kamxu\  or  **  black  mud"  {Sihah 
MS.).  Kem  cannot  be  taken  for  an  Egi'ptian  tran- 
scription of  Ham,  but  it  may  be  a  word  of  cognate 
origin  (comp.  kar,  "  a  circle,*'  isin,  b'^n,  •'  he  or  it 
turned,  turned  round ;"  kabr,  "  a  furnace,"  n*in,  "  it 
burned;**  kna,  "  to  bend,"  njn,  "he  or  it  bowed 
down,  inclined").  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  patriarch.  Are 
they  of  separate  origin?  We  must  either  suppose 
this,  or  that  "  the  land  of  Ham"  became  changed  to 
"  Ham-land,**  or  "bUck  land.**  The  genius  of  the 
ISi^y^^ixa  language  would  account  for  such  a  change, 
which  seems  not  improbable.  That  Ham  should  have 
given  his  name  to  a  countr}'  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that,  except  the  Canaanites,  the  Ham- 
ites penetrated  into  Africa,  and  at  first  established 
themselves  in  Egypt.     See  Ham. 

8.  Japheth, — It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  name  of 
Japheth  in  the  Greek  Japetus  the  Titan,  son  of  Ura«- 
nus  and  Ge,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  human 
race ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  those 


of  the  Hellenic  stock,  are  classed  among  the  Japheth* 
ites  in  the  list  of  Genesis.     See  Japheth. 

IV.  The  DeacendanU  of  Jc^hetk,—'Lhe  following  ia 
the  table  of  the  Japhethites : 

Japheth. 


1.  Gomer. 

a.  Ashkoiaa. 

b.  Riphath. 

e.  Togarmah. 

2.  Magog. 

8.  Madal. 

4  Javao. 

a.  Elbhah. 

b.  Tarshlsb. 

c  Kittlm. 

d.  Dodanim. 

S.  Tubal. 

6.  Meehedi. 

7.  Tins. 

1.  Gomer. — ^This  name  occurs  in  but  one  later  plac* 
in  connection  with  geography,  as  that  of  a  nutiun  of 
tribe  allied  with  Magog,  and  it  is  there  mentioned  im« 
mediately  l)efore  Togarmah,  distinguished  aa  northern 
(Ezek.  xxxviii,  6).  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  to 
point  to  a  remote  northern  nation,  Scythic,  or  perhaps 
European.  Two  great  gentile  names  have  been  com- 
pared, the  Cimmerians  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  who 
invaded  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  early  in  the  7th  cen« 
tury  B.C.,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Cymry,  whose  ethnic 
and  nominal  identity  cannot  be  doubted.  Considering 
the  migratory  character  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Cim- 
bri, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  the  ^^ame 
origin.  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hys. 
taspes,  Gimiri  occurs  as  the  Shemitic  equivalent  of 
the  Arian  name  Saka  (Sarac).  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
RawHnson*s  BerodotuSy  iii,  150,  note  1.)     See  €k>MEB. 

a,  Ashkenaz. — In  a  single  later  mention  Ashkenas 
occurs,  in  a  confederacy  against  Babylon,  with  Ararat, 
Minni,  and  Middai  (Jer.  li,  27,  28).  It  was  therefore 
a  nation  in  the  direction  of  Armenia. 

6.  Riphath,  written  in  1  Chron.  i,  6,  Diphath,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Riphflsan  Mountains  of  Greek  geogra- 
phy ;  but  the  statement  of  Josephus,  commenting  on 
this  list,  that  the  Paphlagonians  were  anciently  called 
Riphathieans,  is  worthy  of  notice  (^AtU,  i,  6, 1). 

c.  Togarmah  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  among  tbe 
traders  with  Tyre,  after  Tarshish,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  all  Japhethites,  and  liefore  Dodan,  here  prob- 
ably the  country  of  \«hich  tbe  inhabitants,  called  Do- 
danim,  are  classed  among  the  sons  of  the  Japhethita 
Javan  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12-15);  and,  in  a  later  place, 
"the  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north  quartera,"  fol- 
lows Gomer  in  the  list  of  the  army  of  GfOg,  prince  of 
Magog  (xxxviii,  6).  These  particulars  point  to  a 
northern  people  not  remote  ih>m  Greece.  Togarmah 
traded  with  Tyre  "with  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
mules'*  (xxvii,  14),  whence  we  may  suppose  these  traf* 
fickers  came  by  land.  All  the  indications  agree  very 
well  with  the  opinion  that  Togarmah  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians. 

2.  Magog  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  only, 
first  among  the  countries  ruled  by  Gog,  and  especially 
associated  with  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2,  3),  and  apparently  spoken  of  as  dwelling 
"in  the  isles"  (xxxix,  6).  The  term  "isles'*  certain- 
ly must  not  be  taken  necessarily  to  indicate  islands, 
but  it  is  apparently  limited  to  maritime,  transmarine, 
and  very  remote  regions.  It  has  generally  been  held 
that  Magog,  used  for  a  nation,  is  applied  to  the  Scyth- 
ians of  the  Greeks,  though  perhaps  in  a  restricted 
sense.  Certainly,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Scyth- 
ians who  invaded  Western  Asia  were  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  country  to  which  the  confederacy 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  may  reasonably  be  assigned ; 
and  the  agreement  of  Josephus  (AfU,  i,  6, 1)  and  Je- 
rome {Quest,  in  Gen.  x,  2)  in  the  identification  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.    See  Maooo. 

3.  Afadaiy  always  later  applied  to  the  country  Me- 
dia, very  appropriately  follows  Magog,  if  the  latter, 
when  used  geographically,  indicates  the  Scythian 
neighbors  of  the  Modes*     Madai,  like  other  names  a£ 
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tarwirds  empb^red  ibr  a  conntiy  nther  tban  a  people, 
maj  ori^nally  have  been  a  man's  name  (comp.  Jbftv- 
raniy  infra).    See  BIadai. 

4.  yiiMM.  — Except  where  applied  to  an  Arabian 
plact  or  tribe  (Ezek.  xzvii,  19 ;  and  perhaps  Joel  iii, 
6),  thia  ia,  in  all  later  places,  the  name  of  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  of  the  Hellenic  Greeks.  The  Persians,  like 
the  HelirewB,  called  all  the  Greeks  lonians.     See  Ja- 

VAK. 

0.  Eliahah,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
ia  to  be  looked  for  in  Hellenic  geography.  It  is  men* 
tioDed  in  Eaekiel  as  trading  with  Tyre,  **  Blue  and 
porple,  from  the  isles  of  Elbhah,  was  that  which  cov- 
ered thee"  (xxvii,  7).  The  name  has  been  compared 
with  Elia,  Hellas,  and  the  iEolians.  Etymologically 
the  first  and  third  are  equally  probable,  but  other  cir- 
cmnstances  seem  almost  decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  coast  of  the  i£olian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
produced  purple,  and  the  name  of  so  important  a  di\'i- 
uon  of  the  Hellenic  nation  would  suit  better  than  that 
of  a  dty  which  never  was  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  be  classed  with  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage. 

(.  Tarshish  is  in  later  Biblical  history  the  name  of 
a  great  mart,  or,  as  some  bold,  of  two.  The  famous 
Tarshish,  supposing  there  were  two,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ;  second  only,  if  second,  to  Tyre.  It  was  acces- 
sible from  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  its  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  large  ships,  *' ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  im- 
iJies  a  distant  voyage  from  Palestine.  It  brought  to 
Tyre  **  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead'*  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12). 
These  products  seem  to  point  incontestably  to  a  Span- 
bh  emporium,  and  the  majority  of  modem  commenta- 
tors agree  in  fixing  on  the  celebrated  Tartessus,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  with 
which  the  Phcenicians  traded.  In  some  places  Tar- 
shish seems  to  be  evidently  a  country. 

c.  Kittim. — ^This  Gentile  noun,  usually  written  Chit- 
tim  in  the  A.  V.,  is  generally  connected  with  Citlum 
of  Cyprus.  Other  indications  of  Scripture  seem  not 
oniavorable  to  this  identification,  which  would  make 
the  Kittim  or  Chittim  a  seafaring  population  of  Cy- 
prus. 

d.  Dodanim,  closely  connected  in  the  table  by  con- 
stmctkm  as  well  as  in  form  with  Kittim — **£lishah 
tad  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim'*  (Gen.  x,  4) — was 
a  maritime  or  insular  people.  Ezekiel  says  of  Tyre, 
**Tbe  men  of  Dedan  [were]  thy  merchants;  many 
i4es  [were]  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand :  thoy 
broagbtthee  [for]  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony" 
(xxvii,  15).  The  reading  in  the  list  as  given  in  1 
Cbron.  (i,  7)  is  Bodanim,  a  form  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  as  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan 
Tersions.  The  Sept.  identifies  this  people  with  the 
Rbodians  in  all  instances,  including  that  in  Ezekiel. 
In  the  prophet*B  time  Rhodes  was  a  great  seat  of  Phoe- 
nician commerce,  and  at  the  site  of  Camirus,  one  of  its 
three  important  cities  before  the  city  Rhodes  was 
founded,  many  objects  of  Phoenician  style  have  been 
discovered.  It  may  be  added  that  ivor}'  is  one  of  the 
materials  of  its  antiquities.  The  identification,  con- 
sidering the  probable  place  of  the  Kittim,  is  very  likely. 

5.  TiAaij  and,  6.  Mesheek,  are  in  later  places  men- 
tioned together  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  xxxviii,  2, 3 ;  xxxix, 
I),  and  were  evidently  northern  nations  (xXxix,  2). 
They  have  been  traced  in  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
mentioned  together  by  Herodotus  (iii,  94 ;  vii,  78),  and 
as  Hnskai  and  Tnplai,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(EawlhiBon's  JltrodotuM^  i,  530),  which  inhabited  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  Caucasus. 

7.  Tmu,  last  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  has 
Dot  been  satisfactorily  identified.  The  best  compari- 
eoo  is  perhapa  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians,  as 
then  all  the  chief  territories  of  Japhethite  civilizadon 
woald  seem  to  have  been  indicated — ^Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  European  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 


Y.  DucendaiUi  qf  Bam,  or  Hamites : 


H»«n« 


1.  Cush. 


IMlaraiffl. 


8.  Phut. 
4.  Canaan. 


a.  Seba. 
6.  HavUah. 
0.  Sabtah. 
dm  RBsntfih 

e.  Sabtechah. 
/.  Nirorod. 
a,  Ladim. 
It.  Anaroim. 
&  Lehabim. 
d.  Naphtuhim. 
«.  Pathrusim. 
/.  Casluhim. 
g,  Caphtorim. 


a.  Sheba. 
b.Dedaa. 


a.Phil]safli. 


a.  Sidoo. 

b.  Heih. 

e.  Jebasitei 
d.  Amorite. 
0.  GliKssite. 
/.  Hivlta. 
g.  Arkita. 
A.  Sinite. 
i.  Arvadlte. 
j.  Zemarite. 
k.  llamathlte. 

1.  Cush  is  immediately  recognised  in  KisH,  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Ethiopia  above  Egy^L 
With  this  identification  all  geographical  mentions  in 
Scripture,  except  that  in  the  account  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii,  13),  agree.  The  latter  may  refer  to  a  primaeval 
Cush,  tut  an  Asiatic  settlement  is  positively  indicated 
in  the  history  of  Nimrod,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Cushites  extended  from  African  Ethio* 
pia  to  Babylon,  through  Arabia.     See  Cush. 

a.  Sella  is  connected  by  Isaiah  with  Egypt  and  Cush 
(xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14),  and  the  statement  of  Josephns  that 
the  island  and  city  of  Merofi  bore  this  name  is  there- 
fore to  be  noticed.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  geograph- 
ical lists,  Sahaba  and  Sahara  occur  among  names 
of  tribes  or  places  belonging  to  Ethiopia  (Brugsch, 
Geogr.  Intchr.  ii,  p.  9,  pi.  xii,  k.  I.). 

6.  Havilab. — ^The  identification  of  Havilah  is  diffi- 
cult, as  the  name  recurs  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan;  and  in  Biblical  geo^rsphy,  except  only  in  the 
description  of  Eden,  it  is  found  in  Arabia  alone.  If 
the  two  stocks  intermixed,  and  thus  bore  a  common 
name,  a  single  localization  would  be  sufficient. 

c.  Sabtah  can  only  be  doubtftilly  traced  in  Arabian 
geography. 

d.  Raamah,  in  the  Sept.  *Pey/ia,  is  well  traced  in 
the  'Piyfia  of  Ptol.  (vi,  7),  and  P^y/ia  of  Steph.  Byz. 
(s.  v.),  a  city  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

a.  Sheba,  and,  b.  Dedan,  bear  the  same  names  as  two 
descendants  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  3),  from  which  it 
has  reasonably  been  supposed  that  we  have  here  an 
indication  of  a  mixture  of  Cushite  and  Abrahamite 
Arabs,  like  that  of  Cushite  and  Joktanite  Arabs  in- 
ferred in  the  case  of  the  two  Havilahs.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  name  of  Dedan  has  been  conjectu- 
rallv  traced  in  the  modem  name  of  the  island  of  D&- 
dan,  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  Sheba  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  c'ltj  called  Seb4,  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  AwJJ. 

e.  Sabtechah  is  not  identified. 

y.  Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  re* 
raoter  descendant  of  Cnsh  than  son,  and  this  the  usage 
of  Hebrew  genealogies  may  be  held  to  sanction.  He 
is  the  first  and  only  known  instance  in  the  list  of  the 
leader  of  a  dynasty  rather  than  the  parent  of  a  nation 
or  tribe.  His  name  is  followed  by  a  parenthetical 
passage  relating  to  his  power  and  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  is  introduced  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Noachian  monarchy.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the. notices  of  inventions  in  the  account  of 
Cain*s  descendants  (Gren.  iv,  20-^2).  The  name  of 
Nimrod  is  probably  Shemitic,  from  1^^,  "he  was  re- 
l)ellious.'*  It  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  form 
Naxcret,  in  the  family  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which 
was  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  of  foreign  origin.     Tha. 
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like  names  Sreshbvk,  Usahkex,  Tekerdt,  appear 
to  be  Sheniitic 

2.  Aiizraim,  literally  "the  two  Mazors,"  is  the  com- 
mon name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible ;  the  singnlar,  Mazor, 
being  rarely  used.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  purely 
geographical  name,  from  its  haying  a  dual  form,  but 
it  luLS  been  discovered  in  ancient  Egyptian  as  the 
name  of  a  Hittite  or  kindred  chief,  B.C.  cir.  1300,  con- 
temporary with  Barneses  II,  written  in  hieroglyphics 
Matrima,  where  the  ma  is  known  to  express  the 
Hebrew  dual,  as  in  Mahanma  for  Mahanaim.  That 
It  thould  be  used  at  so  early  a  time  as  a  proper  name 
of  a  man  suggests  that  the  fact  that  Eg^'pt  was  so 
called  may  be  due  to  a  Noachtan*s  name  having  had  a 
dual  form',  not  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  two 
regions.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  in  Gen.  x  Miz- 
laim  indicates  the  country-,  then  we  might  infer  that 
Ham's  son  was  probably  called  Mazor.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  Mazor  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Ham :  as 
we  have  seen,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is  evidently 
•*  hot"  or  "  black,"  perhaps  both,  and  a  cognate  word 
is  used  in  Arabic  for  "  black  mud ;"  among  the  mean- 
ings of  mitr^  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Mazor,  the  Kd- 
mu8  gives  "red  earth  or  mud."  Thus  Ham  and  Ma- 
zor or  Mizraim  would  especially  apply  to  darkness  of 
skin  or  earth ;  and,  since  both  were  used  geographi- 
cally to  designate  the  "black  land,"  as  cultivated 
Egypt  always  was  from  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial 
Boil,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  earth  came  to 
T)e  Included  in  one  of  the  significations  of  each.  If 
Mizraim  were  purely  geographical  in  the  list,  then  we 
might  perhaps  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  Mazor 
as  a  Shemitic  equivalent  of  Ham.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  all  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  are  men- 
tinned  as  tribes  in  the  plurals  of  gentile  nouns.  See 
Mizraim. 

a.  Ludim,  perhaps  mentioned  in  passages  of  the 
prophets  as  Lud  or  Ludim  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  Jer.  xlvi,  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  10;  xxxviii,  6;  xxx,  4,  6),  where,  how- 
ever, the  Shemitic  Lud  may  be  intended.  There  would 
be  no  doubt  that  in  at  least  one  of  these  passages 
(Ezek.  xxx,  4,5  ),  where  Egypt,  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
identified,  African  nations  or  countries  are  spoken  of, 
the  Ludim  are  those  of  the  Mizraite  stock,  were  it  not 
possible  that  under  the  term  Lndim  or  Lydian  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  of  the  Pharaohs  may 
be  indicated. 

h,  Anamim,  a  nation  as  yet  not  identified. 

e.  Lehabim,  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Lubim  or 
Libyans  mentioned  in  later  places  of  Scripture  as  al- 
lies or  mercenaries  contributing  to  the  armies  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  supporting  or  dependent  on  Egypt  as  a 
race  in  very  close  relations.  They  correspond  to  the 
Rbbu  or  Lebu  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  western 
neighlmrs  of  Egypt,  conquered  by  the  kings  of  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties. 

d,  Naphtuhim  strikingly  resembles  the  Coptic  name 
«f  the  westernmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  territory 
of  the  city  Marea,  probably  the  older  Mareotic  nome 
Niphaiat  or  Niphaiad,  a  plural  form  commencing  with 
the  definite  article  m*. 

e.  Pathrusim,  a  tribe  of  which  the  territory,  "the 
country  of  Pathros,"  is  mentioned  in  later  places.  The 
latter  has  been  compared  with  the  Egyptian  Pathyrite 
or  Phaturite  Nome ;  in  Coptic  papitoureA,  papithourti ; 
in  ancient  Egyptian  pa-hat-her;  the  chief  objection 
to  which  identification  is,  that  tlie  geographical  impor- 
tance of  the  name  seems  scarcely  sufficient. 

y.  Casluhim,  not  as  yet  identified. 

^.  Caphtorim,  and  the  land  of  Caphtor,  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Poole  has  proposed  as  the 
equivalent  of  Caphtor  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
Coptos,  Kebtu,  Kkbta,  Kebher,  probald}'  pronounced 
Kuht,  Kabt,  Kobthor,  the  Coptic  Kefi,  Keptd,  Kepto, 
KAlo,  Gr.  KoTrroCi  Arab.  A'tt/2,  and  ventured  to  com- 
pare AiyvTTToc  with  *lip|p3  "^fij.     See  Caphtou.     It 


must  be  remembered  that  the  city  Coptos,  or  its  nome, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation  of  Egyptians, 
who  were  known  as  Copts  by  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  But  good  reasons  have  been  nrged  in 
favor  of  Cyprus,  especially  the  circumstance  of  the 
Philistine  migration. 

a.  Philistim. — ^The  Philistines  are  here  said  to  have 
come  forth  from  the  Casluhim;  elsewhere  they  are 
called  Caphtorim,  and  said  to  have  come  out  of  Caph' 
tor.  It  is  not  allowable  to  read  that  the  Philistim  and 
Caphtorim  came  fh)m  the  Casluhim.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  transposition  in  the  text.  The  origin  of  the  Phil- 
istines from  a  Mizraite  stock  is  a  very  important  fact 
for  the  explanition  of  the  list. 

3.  Pkut.-^\n  later  places,  Put  or  Phut  occurs  as  the 
name  of  an  African  country  or  nation,  closely  connect- 
ed with  Eg^'pt,  like  the  Lubim.  It  may  be  compa:ed 
with  those  geographical  names  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  in  which  the  element  pet,  "the  bow," 
occurs.  Kubta  was  called  the  "  bow-land«"  tu-pet, 
where  it  is  usual  to  read  tu-keks,  but  the  bow  has  not 
the  sound  kens  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
part  of  Nubia  was  called  Kens,  and  that  the  bow  was 
written  as  a  determinative  symbol  to  show  that  Kens 
was  included  in  "  the  bow-land ;"  but  the  question  ii 
full  of  difficulties.     See  Phut. 

4.  Canaan,  in  Gen.  ix  (18, 22,  25, 26, 27),  la  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  son  of  Ham.  It  has  l)een  thought 
that  his  name  means  the  "degraded,"  "the  subdued" 
man,  "the  low  lander,"  for  both  senses  are  poesilile. 
See  Can AAK. 

a.  Sidon,  "  the  first-bom"  of  Canaan,  like  Heth,  im- 
mediately following,  is  a  proper  name,  whereas  all  the 
remaining  names  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  singular. 
Sidon  is  thought  to  signify  "  the  fishing-place,"  so 
that  the  name  of  the  place  w^ould  f>eem  here  to  be  put 
for  that  of  the  founder,  "the  fisherman,"  'AXivf  of 
Sanchoniathon  or  Philo  of  Byblus.  But  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  next  name,  Heth,  is  treated  in  later 
places  as  that  of  a  man.  The  position  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans,  lilie  that  of  most  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  need 
not  here  be  described. 

b,  Heth,  ancestor  of  the  "  Children  of  Heth,"  or 
Hittites,  a  very  important  nation  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  There  arc  indications  in  Scripture  of  Hittites 
out  of  Palestine,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  warred 
with  the  Kheta  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  whose 
names  show  that  they  spoke  a  Shemitic  language. 
The  Egyptian  monumental  representations  show  that 
their  armies  were  conipof  ed  of  men  of  two  races,  the 
one  apparently  Shemite  in  type,  the  other  lieardlese, 
and  resembling  the  Tatar  type.     See  Hittite. 

e.  The  Jebusite,  d,  Amorite,  f.  Girgasite  (properiy 
Girgashtte),  /.  Hivite,  all  inhabitants  of  Pale5tine ; 
but  the  Amorite,  like  the  Hittite  nation,  seems  to  have 
had  a  wider  extension,  for  the  territory  in  wliich  stood 
Krtesh,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Kheta  on  the 
Orontes,  is  called  in  Egyptian  "the  land  of  Amar" 
(Brugpch,  Gengr.  fmckr,  ii,  p.  21,  22,  pi.  xviii,  44, 47). 

p.  The  Arkite,  compared  with  the  Phoenician  town 
of  Area. 

h.  The  Sinite,  not  satisfactorily  identified.  Perhaps 
one  of  their  settlements  mav  be  traced  in  Sin  or  Pelo- 
Slum. 

t.  The  Arvadite,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Aradus. 
The  derivation  from  ^!)"i,  with  the  sense  "  wandering," 
"place  of  fugitives,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tion referred  to  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  Aradus  was 
built  by  Sidoniaii  fugitives  (xvi,'2, 13, 14).  Aradus 
was  a  Phoenician  city. 

j.  The  Zemarite,  conjecturally  traced  in  the  town 
Simyra,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
nei^borhood  to  Arka  and  Aradus. 

k.  The  Hamathite,  well  known  to  have  been  seated 
in  Upper  Syria,  where  Hamath,  on  the  Orontea,  was 
long  a  capital  of  an  important  kingdom. 
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EUiDognpUe  Map  of  the  World  tteoMot  to  HgK& 
ifSitm,  or  Sbcmitu: 


1.  Bom,  when  used  B^ographlolly,  held  to  corre- 
■pond  lo  Snaiana,  not  to  Persia  Proper. 

2.  Anhur,  aTMrwarda  the  Assyrian  tuition.  Id  the 
cuDeilbnn  inacriptioaa  Aashur  is  the  chief  object  of 
votabip  of  the  kin^i.    See  AasiitB. 
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8.  Arphaxad,  probably  well  traced  in  the  province 
Arrapachitis. 

a.  Salah  seems  to  be  only  a  genealogical  link.  In 
the  Shemitic  family  the  list  is  clearly  something  more 
than  ethnological  and  geographical ;  it  is  of  the  nature 
ol  a  pedigree,  at  least  as  far  as  it  deiids  with  the  ance»> 
try  of  Abraham. 

a.  Eber. — It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cnlt  question  whether  to  this  patriarch  the  name  of  the 
Hebrews  owed  its  origin.  The  argument  bas^  on  the 
mention  in  this  list  that  Shem  was  **  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Eber"  (x,  21)  seems  to  us  almost  un* 
answerable  on  the  affirmative  side.     See  Eber. 

(a.)  Peleg  seems,  like  Salah,  to  be  but  a  genealogi- 
cal link. 

(6.)  Joktan  is  perhaps  only  a  similar  link :  his  de- 
scendants form  an  important  series. 

(a.)  Almodad,  supposed  to  be  traceable  in  Arabian 
names. 

(b.)  Sheleph,  traced  in  El-Yemen. 

(c.)  Hazarmaveth,  identical  in  name  with  the  great 
region  of  Hadramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(d.)  Jerah,  not  certainly  identified,  and  (e.)  Hado- 
ram,  not  traced. 

(f.)  Uzal,  the  same  name  as  Awzld,  the  ancient 
name  of  San'l^  capital  of  El-Yemen. 

(g.)  Diklah,  (h.)  Obal,  (i.)  Abimael,.not  traced. 

(j.)  Sheba  is  the  same  name  as  the  Arabic  Sebi,  the 
old  kingdom  of  £1- Yemen.  The  mentions  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  point  towards  Arabia,  and 
the  Arabic  indication  thus  fixes  the  position  of  Joktan- 
ite  Sheba  in  the  south. 

(k.)  Ophir,  perhaps  traced  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(1.)  Havilahy  as  already  remarked  under  the  head 
of  the  Cushite  Havilah,  may  indicate  a  mixture  of 
Cushite  and  Joktanite  settlers  in  Arabia. 

(m.)  Jobab,  not  certainly  identified. 

4.  Lud  has  been  compared  to  Lydus,  the  traditional 
ancestor  of  the  Lydians.  The  Shemitic  character  of 
the  Lydian  civilization  is  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
The  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  empire  mention  a 
powerful  Asiatic  people  of  Shemitic  type,  apparently 
living  not  far  from  Mesopotamia,  called  Ruten  or  Lu- 
DEN.  It  is  possible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  after  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  or  that  there  may  have  been  two  Lydian  set- 
tlements. It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Lud  or  Ludim 
of  later  places  of  Scripture  were  of  this  stock,  or  the 
same  as  the  Mizraite  Ludim,  as  already  remarked. 

5.  Aram  is,  in  later  places,  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  Syria,  though  the  term  is  not  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  our  Syria.  We  read  of  Aram-nuharaim,  "  Aram 
of  the  two  rivers,"  either  Mesopotamia,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  or  the  country  of  the  Orontes  and 
Leontes,  of  Padan-Aram,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same 
tract,  or  another  name  for  it;  and  also  of  Aram-Zoliah, 
Aram-Beth-rehob,  Aram-Maachah,  and  Aram-Damme- 
sek,  or  Syria  of  Damascus,  all  kingdoms  in  the  coun- 
try Aram  (q.  v.). 

a.  Uz.  Mention  is  made  of  **the  land  of  Uz'^  in 
the  book  of  Job,  where  other  indications  seem  to  point 
to  the  north  of  Arabia. 

b,  Hul,  and,  c.  Gether,  are  not  identified ;  d.  Mash 
is  but  conjecturally  traced  in  Mesene,  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, or  Mons  Masius,  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

VII.  Jiesulis. — ^These  are  twofold : 


ethnological  evidence  fh>m  Egyptian  (Eg.),  Assyriah 
(As.),  or  other  sources ;  the  fourth  exMbits  the  like 
philological  evidence. 


Uacit.s. 
I.  CancaiiUn. 

1.  White  (M  Greek). 

2.  T»wny  (Arab). 
8.  Browrn  (Abjrmlnian). 

n.  Lower  Nilotic  (E^pttan). 
IIL  Nigritinn  (Negro). 
IV.  Tatar  (Chineee). 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  first  column  gives 
those  names  from  Gen.  x  for  which  there  are  highly- 
probftble  geographical  identifications ;  the  second  col- 
umn states  these  identifications ;  the  third  contains 


LANGrAOKS. 

I.  Shemitic  (a*  Hebrew). 
II.  Iranian  (Greek). 
lU.  Barbaric. 

1.  IC^ptian. 

2.  Nigritian. 
8.  Tatar. 


Nun«. 

IdanttSoatkm. 

Ran. 

Uagoaga. 

Hun 
GomOT 

^K,' 

Lower  NUotie 
Caucaaian 

Inalan      [Uaa 

Madal 

Madia 

Cancaalan 

Iraaiaa 

Jatad 

Graaka 

CaacaaUa,  white 

Iraniaa 

Tabal 

Tibarani 

MMhMh 

Moachi 

Ciuh 
SeU 

Ethiopia 
Marei 

Nlpttiaar 

Baxtarie^Nlgri. 

ttlMl 

Ranna  (E.  Arabia) 
King  of  Babylonia 

« 

Nlmmd 

and  Aiayrla 

Miirmim 

Ubvana 

Lower  Nilotte 

BartaHel^ 

L«hablin 

Caocaa.,  white  (Ek.) 

Napbtabiin 
Pbnktlm 

E^tf 
PbUUtinaa 

L.  NUotie  (Eg.) 
Caoeaaian  (1^.) 

Canaan 

Palaatina  and  Brria 

Shanitfc 

SidoB 

SIdon 

Shemitk 

Hetb 

HiititH 

Canrarian  aad  To- 

Shcmltla 

JabnsIU 

l«ar/(Eg.) 

AmorlU 

OiriiaalU 

HiTlto 

Palaatina  and  Syria 

ShanUla 

Arklto 

Arradlto 

HamatUU , 

Elam 

Soalaaa 

Cancaalan  (Aa.) 
Caneaaian  (Aa.) 

AMhar 

Aiayria 

ShomiHa 

Arphazad 

AmiMwhitia 

Eber 

Habrawal 

Shemitic 

iSbaleph 

HasarmaTatb 

Uial 

Shaba 

Sonthara  Aiabla 

Caacaaian,     tawny 

Shamitlc 

[aad  brown 

Lud 

Lydlal 

Caneaaian 

[Aram 

Syria 

Caucaaian 

Shemitic 

From  this  evidence  we  may  draw  the  foUowing  in* 
ferences  on  several  important  points : 

1.  Order  of  Namet. — ^The  Japhethites  seem  to  be 
placed  first,  as  the  most  distant  nations.  In  the  list 
of  the  Hamites,  the  southern,  and,  therefore,  most  dis- 
tant Cushites,  are  arranged  from  west  to  east,  Seba 
(Merofi)  being  followed  by  Baamah  (in  Arabia),  and 
the  series  closing  with  Nimrod,  who  ruled  in  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria.  North  of  Cush  is  Mizraim,  in  the 
enumeration  of  whose  tribes  the  western  Lehabim 
(Libyans)  are  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  east- 
ernmost Philistim,  apparently  the  only  Mizmites  of 
Palestine.  The  list  of  the  Canaanites  begins  with  Si- 
don,  the  Phoenicians  of  the  sea-coast  north  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  then  mentions  under  Heth  the  Hitt3te.«,  per- 
haps on  account  of  their  southern  settlement,  and,  go- 
ing northwards,  enumerates  tribes  near  Lebanon,  clos- 
ing with  the  Syrian  Hamathites.  The  Shemitic  tribes 
begin  in  the  east,  extending  regularly  from  Suaiana 
to  Arabia,  and  then  ascending  to  Syria.  Lud  may  be 
an  exception,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lydians  may 
primsBvally  have  been  settled  near  Syria,  otherwise 
Lud  may  be  mentioned  between  the  Arabs  and  Aram 
as  an  outlying  Shemitic  tribe,  to  be  spoken  of  before 
the  enumeration  of  those  nearest  Palestine. 

2.  Jiace. — All  the  names  identified  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability  are,  with  six  exceptions,  of  Caaca- 
ftian  nations.  The  exceptions  are :  three  certainly  of 
the  I^ower  Nilotic  race,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Nigritian  races,  showing  stronii^ 
traits  of  both,  a  fourth  probably  of  the  same  race,  and 
two  others  which  require  more  particular  investiga- 
tion. Cush,  in  ancient  £g}'ptian,  applies  to  Nigri- 
tians,  for  the  race  of  KiSH  is  represented  on  the  Eg^yp- 
tian  monuments  as  of  the  most  marked  Nigritian  type : 
the  kings  and  other  royal  personages  of  MeroS,  and 
the  Ethiopians  of  rank  under  them,  are,  however,  rep- 
resented on  their  monuments  as  similar  to  the  Lower 
Nilotic  race.  This  suggests  that  Cush  may  indicate  a 
countiy  mainly  peopled  by  Nigritians,  yet  with  a  gov- 
erning mixed  race.  The  remaining  exception  is  the 
case  of  the  Hittites,  who  are  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  of  two  types — the  one  Caucasian, 
the  other  apparently  Tatar.  This  may  show  that  two 
different  races  were  ruled  by  those  Hittite  kings  with 
whom  the  Pharaohs  warred,  as  Og,  the  king  of  l^ahiiw^^ 
was  a  Rephaite,  not  an  Amorite. 

3.  Language. — ^The  languages  are  all  Iranian  or 
Shemitic,  with  three  exceptions.  Ei^yptian,  occDr- 
rin£  twice  in  our  table,  has  a  monosyllabic  barbariQ 
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TOcabaUiy,  with  an  amalgamate  Shemitic  grammar. 
Ileie,  therefore,  aa  in  race,  there  is  a  departure  from 
thB  namixed  t}'pe.  To  Cosh  we  have  coDJectnraH^ 
assigned  a  barliarie  Nigrttian  language,  because  the 
names  of  Ethiopian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyp- 
tisDs,  and  of  Ethiopian  soyereigns  of  later  times,  are 
not  readily  traceable  to  either  an  Egyptian  or  a  She> 
mitic  floarce ;  but  we  cannot  say  certainly  that  a  She- 
mitic element  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  languages  to 
which  tlieae  words  belong. 

The  order  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  list  is 
partly  geogrsphicak  In  the  detail  of  each  division 
the  settlements  of  races  are  probably  indicated  rattier 
in  the  ord«  of  position  than  of  ancestral  relationship, 
thongfa  the  principle  of  relationship  is  never  departed 
from,  as  fitf  as  we  can  see. 

4.  Daie.—TYie  list  of  Gen.  x  contains  certain  state- 
ments which  may  now  be  examined,  in  order  to  infer 
the  djte  to  which  the  document  refers.  It  b  said, 
*' Afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Cansanites  spread 
sl'road"  (z,  18) ;  which  may  indicate  the  formation  of 
the  great  Hittite  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  or  other  like  extensions.  In  any  case  it  points  to 
to  event,  or  series  of  events  almost  certainly  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.  So, 
too,  the  definition  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Resen,  as 
*'the  great  city"  (Gen.  x,  12),  indicates  a  period  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  kings  who  ruled  at  Asshur  (KaFah 
Shergh^)  and  Calah  (Nimrud),  the  earliest  of  whom 
is  placed  about  B.C.  1270.  At  the  time  of  the  Kgyp- 
tiao  eoiptre  the  capital  appears  to  have  been  Nineveh, 
and  the  date  of  the  list  would  therefore  be  anterior  to 
that  time,  or  at  least  to  the  reiioi  of  Thothmes  III, 
to  whom  it  was  tributary  alK>ut  1450  B.C.  It  would 
apf^ar,  therefore,  that  the  list  was  either  written  or 
put  into  its  present  form  not  long  after,  or  at  the  time 
of  Moses,  if  not  earlier,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  yet  ear- 
lier period — that  of  the  first  spread  of  the  Noachians. 

VII  r.  OmUtions. — The  nations  omitted  in  the  list 
most  now  be  noticed,  as  far  as  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
Uke  hi{:h  antiqaity.  In  Deut.  ii  there  is  mention  of 
several  tribes  or  nations  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
other  tribes  or  nations  who  reached  Palestine  or  its 
neighborhood  before  the  Israelitish  occupation.  Cer- 
tain of  these  arc  called  Kephaim,  others  not.  The  par- 
Uealars  are  as  follows,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  our  pres- 
ent -u^'ject : 

1.  Emim,  Rephaim,  succeeded  by  Moabites  (Deut.  ii, 
Ml). 

1  ffnrim^  succeeded  by  Edomites  (ver.  12, 22). 

3.  Zamzummim^  elsewhere  called  Zttzim  (Gen.  xiv, 
&),  Kephaim,  sacceeded  by  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii,  19-21). 

1  iirm,  succeeded  by  Caphtorim,  that  is,  Philis- 
tines (ver.  23). 

5.  Amatimy  here  mentioned  as  Rephaim  (ver.  10, 21), 
ftiU  oecupving  the  pouth  of  Palestine  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  entered  it. 

TheAvim  were  probably  also  a  Rephaite  nation, 
for  as  late  as  David's  time  giants  were  found  among 
the  Philistines.  Elsewhere  in  Palestine  the  Israelites 
Kern  to  have  found,  iiesidefl  '*the  three  sons  of  Anak," 
^r  the  Anakim  of  Hebron,  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
who  '*  remained  of  the  remnant  of  Rephaim"  (ii,  11),  a 
nan  of  gieantic  stature.  The  position  of  these  Re- 
phaim is  that  of  a  few  powerful  chiefs  among  the  Ca- 
nsanites and  Philistines,  representing  tribes  destroyed 
by  Hebrews,  the  only  exceptional  case  being  that  of 
the  rhtllstines,  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  Avim  were  Re- 
phaim, for  in  that  case  the  former  must  have  first  at- 
tscked,  but  ultimately  changing  their  policy,  abstain- 
ed from  annihilating  the  older  population. 

At  an  earlier  time  we  find  a  very  different  condition 
of  the  countTT.  The  powerful  confederacy  of  which 
ntedorlaomer  was  chief,  attacked  and  conquered,  be- 
sides the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Repha- 
i'n,  Zurim,  Emim.  Horim,  Amalckites,  and  Amorites. 
Here  the  Canaanitet  occupy  a  veiy  inferior  position 


in  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  but  one  CanaanitJsb 
nation  being  mentioned,  and  besides  undoubted  Re* 
pliaites,  the  Horim  probably  of  the  same  stock,  and 
the  ancient  and  pedigreeless  nation  of  Amalek. 

We  thus  find  an  indication  of  an  old  population  of 
Palestine  distinct  fWmi  both  Canaanites  and  Hebrews, 
and  especial  ly  remarkable  for  their  great  height  That 
they  were  in  race  still  more  remote  from  their  suc- 
cessors than  has  usually  been  held,  has  been  argued 
from  the  Anakim*s  being  spoken  of  as  "of  the  Nephi* 
lim"  (Num.  xiv,  83),  the  term  applied  to  the  giants  be- 
fore the  Flood,  where  it  is  said  "  the  Kephilim  were  in 
the  earth  in  those  days"  (Gen.  vi,  4).  On  this  Rubject^ 
compare  Poole,  The  Gfnetis  of  the  Earlh  and  rf  Man^ 
2d  ed.  p.  80  82,  284,  285,  where  it  is  maintained  that 
the  Nephilim  were  a  pre-Adamite  race. 

IX.  Literature. — Bochart,  Phaleg  et  Canaan,  me 
Geograjhia  Sacra  (Cadomi,  1646) ;  Michaelis,  Spicih- 
gium  Gfogr(tphia  ertem  Hebneorum  (Getting.  1769, 
1780)  ;  Forster,  Epittoke  ad  J,  D.  Michaelem  (Getting. 
1772);  Volney,  Recherchea  nowfeUes  (Paris,  1814),  eh, 
xviii;  Feldhoff,  Volkettafel  der  Genesis  (Eltierf.  1887); 
Hohlenherg,  CommefU.  de  cap.  x  Geneseos  (Hafn.  1828) ; 
Eichhom,  De  Cuscheeis  verisimilia  (Amst.  1774);  Krebs, 
De  divisione  Phalegria  (Lipc.  1750) ;  Nagel,  CommentO" 
fio  exeffet.  in  Act.  xvii,  26  CAltd.  1740) ;  ZachariH,  Z>ra- 
sert.fJiilol,  in  loc.  eund.  (Hal.  1754);  Scholtbesii,  Das 
Parodies  (ZOr.  1816);  KrUcke,  Erklar,  d,  VUkestnfeiu 
in  erst  B.  Moses  (Bonn.  1837) ;  RosenmUller,  Bibl,  AU 
terthumsk.  I,  i,  221  sq. ;  Knobel,  Die  Volkestafel  der  Ge- 
nesis (Giess.  1850);  MUllcnhofT,  in  the  Gdtting.  Amei^ 
gen^  1861,  p.  17  sq. ;  Joseph  v.  Gorres,  Die  Japhiden 
UTid  ihr  Auszug  aus  Armenien  (Regtosb.  1845);  Beke, 
On'gines  Btblicee  (Lond.  1834) ;  Forster,  Hist.  Geogra^ 
phy  of  Arabia  (Limd.  1844);  Hengstenberg,  ir^>37>f  and 
the  Books  of  Moses  (in  Clarke*s  Library') ;  Brace,  Races 
of  the  Old  World  (N.  Y.  1868).  Comp.  Dispersion  of 
Mankind  ;  Division  of  the  Earth  ;  Man. 

Ets-Abotb.    See  Thick-tree. 

Eta-Oopher.     See  Gofheb-wood. 

Ets-Hadar.    See  Goodly-trek. 

Etshmiadxin,  a  remarkable  Armenian  convent 
in  Erivan,  a  Tranacaucasian  province  of  Russia,  and 
about  16  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Erivan.  ^  It  is  of 
great  extent,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  80  feet  in  height, 
and  1^  miles  in  circuit.  This  wall  incloses  several 
distinct  churches,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
In^hop;  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  cupola  crowned  by  a  low  spire.  For  many 
centuries  this  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Catholics  (the 
head  or  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church).  This 
patriarch  presides  at  the  synodical  meetings,  but  can- 
not pass  a  decree  without  its  having  the  approval  of 
the  moderator,  an  official  appointed  by  the  Russian 
emperor,  In  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  convent 
virtually  rests.  In  the  convent  library  there  are  635 
manuKcripts,  462  of  which  are  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage." 

Ets-Shemen.    See  Oil-trek. 

Ett^^eln,  John,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  M(^ 
ravian  Church,  was  bom  June  29, 1721,  at  Freuden- 
stadt,  Wurteml)€rg.  In  1754  he  came  to  Americai  where 
for  nearly  half  a  century  he  labored  as  an  evangelist, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and  finally  as 
a  bishop,  to  which  latter  office  he  was  appointed  in 
1784.  He  travelled  thoussnds  of  miles,  often  afoot, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  in  eleven  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies,  an  also  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  white  people,  negroes,  and  Indians.  In  1772 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  their 
exodus  from  the  Susquehanna  countr}'  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Tuscarawas  In  Ohio,  exposing  himself  to 
great  hardships  and  dangers.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  h#»  wn««  in  frequent  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  Washington  and  several  mem  ben 
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of  Congress ;  and  when  the  general  hospital  of  the 
American  array  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
he  devoted  himself  with  singular  disinterestedness  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick,  in  spite  of  his  many 
other  duties.  To  him,  too,  must  be  ascribed  the  honor 
of  originating,  in  1787,  "  the  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Goopel  among  the  Hea- 
then," which  still  exists,  and  now  has  a  large  funded 
capital,  and  to  which  Congress  made  a  grant  of  sever- 
al townships  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  trust  for  the  Chris- 
tian Indians.    He  died  January  2, 1802.     (£.  de  S.) 

Etiin.     See  Linen. 

Eubti'luB  (EvjiovXoCj  ffood  in  counsel)^  a  Christian 
at  Rome  whose  greeting  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  during 
his  last  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv,  21),  A.D.  64. 

ZSucharlBt,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
from  ivxapiftTta^  giving  oftha3fdc$.  See  Lord's  Suppeb. 

ZSuchel,  Isaac  ben  Abraham,  a  Jewish  scholar, 
bom  in  1756,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Soci- 
o'^y  for  the  Promotion  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ex- 
egesis, which  was  formed  in  the  days  of  Mendelssohn 
Cq^v.).  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  learned  treatise  on 
th^  ancient  mode  of  burial  among  the  Jews,  Iti  nach 
Julischen  Gesetzen  das  UebernachUn  der  Todten  wirklich 
verbotenf  (Breslau,  1797.)  He  published  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  Prayers,  D9  0*^3139  n*lil3 
ti*^«Z7^'i!l,  or  Mote  Maimum'i  Mose  NekucAim.  with  the 
Commentary  of  Mose  Narboni,  called  *^31S1'^|}1,  and 
others  (Sulzbach,  1828,  8  vols.  4to) ;  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1798, 8vo ;  Vienna, 
1^12) ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  great  Bible  work  started 
by  Mendelssohn,  Die  Spritche  ScUomo't  im  Original 
ins  Deutsche  vberselzt  und  hebraisch  cotnmentirt  (8yo, 
Barlin,  1789, 1790,  and  often).— FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Ju- 
daUsa,  p.  259,  260;  Kitto,  Cydop.  o/BibliccU  Literature^ 
s.  V. 

Euchelaion,  the  oil  of  prayer^  a  ceremony  in  the 
Greelc  Church  answering  to  extreme  unction  in  the 
Latin.  To  such  penitents  as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt 
of  any  "mortal  sin,"  as  adultery,  fornication,  or  pride, 
this  sacrament  is  administered  by  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, assisted  by  seven  priests,  who  commences  with 
this  prayer:  '*  O  Lord,  who  with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies 
hast  healed  the  wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify 
this  oil,  that  they  who  are  anointed  therewith  may  be 
Areed  from  their  infirmities,  and  fh>m  all  corporeal  and 
spiritual  evils.'*  The  oil  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, having  in  it  no  other  ingredient.  A  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  serve  for  the  whole  ysar  is  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Holy  Week  by  the  archbishop  or 
bishop.  In  the  administration,  the  priest  dips  some 
cotton  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thereby  anoints  the 
penitent  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  forehead,  on  the 
chin,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the  backs  and  palms  of  the 
hands ;  after  which  he  repeats  this  prayer :  "  Holy  Fa- 
ther, physician  of  souls  and  bodies,  who  hast  sent  thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  healin<^  infirmities  and  sins,  to 
free  us  ft-om  death,  heal  this  thy  servant  of  corporeal 
and  spiritual  infirmities,  and  give  him  salvation  and 
the  grace  of  thy  Christ,  through  the  prayers  of  our 
more  than  holy  lady,  the  mother  of  God,  the  eternal 
virgin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  glorious,  celestial, 
and  incorporeal  persons,  through  the  virtue  of  thy  life- 
giving  and  holy  cross,  of  the  holy  and  glorious  prophet, 
the  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  and 
glorious  apostles." — Farrar,  Eccles.  Dictionary^  s.  v. ; 
Pinkerton,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  193. 

ISucheriiia,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  5th  century, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  sen- 
ator, happily  married,  and  the  father  of  two  sons,Ve- 
ranius  and  Salonius,  who  at  an  early  age  were  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  I>eTins  (now  St.  Honorat)  for  educa- 
tion. In  422  Eucherius  entered  the  same  convent  as 
a  monk,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  wife  Galls, 
who  likewise  devoted  herself  to  monastic  life.     Soon 


after,  Eucherius  retired  into  solitude  on  the  island  of 
Lero  (St.  Marguerite).  In  434  he  was,  in  consequeuca 
of  the  reputation  of  his  great  piety,  elected  bishop  of 
Lyons,  and,  as  such,  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Orange  (441  and  442).  He  died  in  454  (according  to 
others,  in  450  or  449).  He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  the  16th  of  November.  He  was  followed  on  the 
see  of  Lyons  by  his  son  Yeranius,  while  the  second, 
Salonius,  became  bishop  of  Geneva.  Eucherius  wrote, 
about  the  year  427,  Epistola  paranetica  de  contemtu 
mundi  et  gecularis  philotophia  (edit,  by  Rosweid,  Ant- 
werp,  1621) ;  in  428,  Epistola  de  lauds  eremt  aeti  vitA 
stiUtaria  (ed|t.  by  Rhenanus,  Basel,  1516,  and  by  Eraf- 
mus,  Basel,  1520): — Liber formvlarum  spiritalis  iaUtlli' 
'gentice: — Institutionum  libri  II: — Exkor/atio  ad  Mono-' 
chos ;  and  several  homilies.  Several  other  works  are 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  It  seems  that  he  sympa* 
thized  with  the  Semiarians.  A  collection  of  all  his 
works  was  published  by  Brassicanns  (Basel,  1531),  in 
the  BibUoUi,  Pair.  Max,  Lugd.  torn,  vi  and  xxvii ;  and 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat,  tom.  1.  See  Herzog,  Redt-En* 
cykhp.  xix,  490. 

Euchites.    See  Messaliavb. 

ZSuchologion  ifvxh  ^<>Toc)i  the  common  name  of 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  containing 
the  services  for  the  sacraments,  conferring  of  orderF, 
and  other  religious  offices.  There  is  an  edition  by 
Goar,  entitled  Euchologion^  sive  Rkuale  Graseorum.  eom- 
plectens  ritus  et  ordines  divime  Liturgiee,  qficiontm,  ao- 
cramentorunij  etc^  juxta  usum  Orientalis  ecclesia  (Par. 
1647).  See  Covel,  Home  Account  of  the  Gretk  Chttrrh 
(Lond.  1722,  fol.),  chaps,  ii,  iii ;  Neale,  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  pt.  i  (Lond.  1850),  i,  817. 

Eudeemon,  John  Andrew,  a  Greek  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Canea,  in  Candia,  about  1560.  He  derived  his 
descent  ftom  the  imperial  family  of  the  Paleologi; 
went  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  in  15M  enten-'d 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  having  taught  philosophy 
at  Rome  and  theology  at  Padua,  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  Greek  College,  which  po|)e  Urban  VIII  had 
just  established  at  Rome.  He  accompanied,  as  tbeo- 
l(^ian,  the  papal  legate,  cardinal  Barbcrini,  to  France, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1625.  He  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  conti'oversial  works  against  Casaubon,  Bright- 
man,  John  Barcla}',  Robert  Abbot,  and  many  others. 
Pamphlets  against  Henry  lY  and  Louis  XIII  were 
also  ascribed  to  him. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Genir.  xvi, 
668. 

Eudaemonism  (Gr.  cv^aiftovia,happinesB),  a  prin- 
ciple in  philosophical  ethics  according  to  which  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness  is  represented  as  the  true  aim 
of  life.  Those  who  hold  this  view  are  called  £ui>;e. 
MONI8TS.  Opposed  to  eudtemonism  are  all  those  syar 
terns  of  ethics  which  regard  not  the  pleasure  of  the  iik 
dividual,  but  the  recognition  of  some  universal  lav  as 
the  higher  principle.  Eudastnonism  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  C^Tenaic  school  founded  by  Aris-tippus,  i|nd  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  (q.  v.).  It  was  developed 
to  its  utmost  consequences  by  H<egesias,  who  tauj^ht 
that  if  no  enjoyments  are  to  be  expected  by  men,  death 
is  preferable  to  life.  Essentially  different  from  this 
class  of  Eudiemonists  is  the  system  of  Aristotle,  who 
regarded  virtue  as  a  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  in  this 
senile  represented  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  seekinj^  and 
finding  a  happy  life.  This  view  has  found  adherents 
among  Christian  writers  on  ethics,  who  define  and 
treat  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  life.  Others 
have  combined  with  eudemonism  common  U8efulne.«r, 
moral  sentiment,  and  perfection,  and  thus  have  purified 
and  ennobled  it.  Belonging  properly  to  the  Bchoo!s 
of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus  are  in  modem  times  the 
different  systems  of  sensualism  (q.  v.)  and  material. 
Um  (q.  v.).  In  an  ennobled  form,  Eud«»monbTn  re- 
appears in  some  representatiTes  of  the  Scotch  school, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  self-love  of  Hobbes,  develop 
the  longing  fur  universal  happinesa  as  the  auprem« 
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ethical  principle.  In  direct  and  keen  opposition  to 
erery  form  of  eudaemoniflm,  Kant  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cateiforical  superlative,  according  to  wbicli 
the  good  mast  be  done  for  its  own  salce,  and  the  mor- 
al law,  with  the  duties  emanating  from  it,  can  alone 
he  made  the  central  principle  of  ethics.  See  Kant. 
Schleiermacher  assit^ned  to  the  idea  of  the  highest 
good  the  highest  position  in  ethics,  and  lilLewiae  reject- 
ed Eadsmonism  as  a  principle.  This  is  now,  in  gen- 
eral, the  attitude  of  writers  on  Christian  ethics ;  the 
thirst  of  man  ftir  hitppiness  is  not  absolutely  rejected, 
but  it  is  found  unsuited  for  a  fundamental  principle, 
trhich  most  be  sought  in  a  universal  divine  law,  not 
in  the  natural  longings  of  the  individual.  See  Eth- 
ics.   Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  iv,  207. 

Endea,  Jean,  founder  of  the  congregation  called 
the  Eadists,  was  bom  at  Rye,  Normandy,  November 
14, 1601,  and  died  at  Caen,  August  19, 1680.  At  14 
he  commenced  his  studies  under  the  Jesuits  at  Caen, 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1623,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1625.  From  1627  to  1632  he 
was  engaged  in  missionary  labors  among  the  plague- 
sfriclLen  people  of  Normandy,  and  in  1642  he  became 
superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Caen. 
Httch  of  his  time  was  spent  in  missions  throughout 
France  to  reform  the  clergy.  In  1643  he  organized  a 
new  society,  which  took  the  name  "  Eudists,**  or  the 
"Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,'*  and  soon  had  nu- 
merous branches  in  France.  Its  members  were  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  young  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  and  to  "missions**  (in  the  Romin  Catholic 
sense)  among  the  clergy.  Eudes  wrote  a  number  of 
hooks  of  devotion.  The  Eudists  were  scattered  at  the 
Revolution,  but  were  revived  by  the  abh6  Blanchard 
in  18-26.  They  have  a  college,  called  St.  Gabriel's,  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

BndiBts.    See  Eudes. 

Eado  de  Stella.    See  Eon  db  Stella. 

Budocia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II,  was 
the  daoghter  of  Leon ti us,  an  Athenian  sophist.     She 
«u  called  Athenais,  and  was  carefully  instructed  by 
her  Cither  in  Greek  letters.    She  was  also  noted  for  per- 
sonal beauty.    On  the  death  of  her  father,  the  jealousy 
and  avarice  of  her  brothers  compelled  her  to  go  to  Con- 
suntinople,  where  she  appealed  to  Pnlcheria,  sister  of 
Theodosius  II,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  her  beauty 
and  talent  that  she  induced  Theodosius  to  marry  her, 
A.D.  421.     She  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Eu- 
doeia,  and  long  retained  great  influence  with  the  em- 
peror.    In  A.D.  438  she  made  a  splendid  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.    Soon  after  she  was  charged  with  aspir- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and 
later,  with  an  intrigue  with  one  Paulinus,  a  courtier. 
About  A.D.  449,  *^  the  emperor,  through  jealimsy,  dis- 
missed all  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  after  his  death.     She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Eutychefi,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  liberality  and  influence  the  monk  Theo- 
da$tns,  who  forced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem, 
after  driving  away  Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and 
kept  it  until  he  was  himself  driven  away  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Mardanns.    Eutbymtus,  called  the  Saint, 
by  his  reasonings  brought  tiack  Eudocia  to  the  ortho- 
dox Ciith,  after  which  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days  at  Jeruaalem,  where  she  died  in  460,  protesting 
ker  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  her  husband  had 
charged  her."    Eudocia  wrote  several  works :  (1)  Pho- 
tios  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.    (2)  There  is  also  attribu- 
ted to  her  a  fAfi  ofChrul^  composed  of  lines  taken  from 
Homer,  translated  into  Latin  by  Eachard,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Hcmerocentra^  or  Homerici 
CaUOMt  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Francof.  1541, 1564;  Par.  1578, 
1^0;  Lips.  1798,  8vo);  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Cyprian,  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  by  Bandini, 
in  hia  Gneem  Eedet,  ttt,  MimnmaiU^  i,  130-189.— Hoff- 


mann, BibUgr, Lex,  il,  68 ;  Gibbon, D^dme  and FaU^ 
ch.  xxxii. 

XSndozia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadios,  was  born 
in  the  year  875,  and  was  married  to  Arcadius  in  896. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Theodosius  II,  or  the  younger. 
Her  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  her  difficul- 
ties with  Chrysostom.  She  used  her  influence  for  the 
banishment  of  Chiysostom,  against  whom  her  hatred 
was  incited  by  the  unsparing  attacks  which  he  made 
against  all  evil-doers,  and  especially,  it  is  said,  by  his 
decl<mtion  that  she  was  **a  new  Herodias,  thirsting 
after  the  blood  of  John."  She  died  in  404.— Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirehen-Lexikonf  iii,  786;  Hoefer,  NouvelU 
Bioff.  GiiUraU,  xui,  687 ;  Gibbon,  2>ec/tne  and  FaU  e/ 
the  Romcm  Empire  (Harper's  ed.),  iii,  848  et  sq. 

Eudoxians.    See  Eddoxiub. 

Budozius,  an  Arian,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  bom  at  Arablssus,  in  Armenia,  first  mentioned 
as  bishop  of  Germanicia  (near  Mount  Taurus).  About 
856  he  obtained  by  artifice  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
where  he  soon  came  forward  as  a  patron  of  the  A^tiana 
(Theodoret,  //.  t\  bk.  ii,  chap.  26,  26).  Sozomen  says 
that  "  when  Eudoxius  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch  he  ventured  to  uphold  the  A5- 
tian  heresy  openly.  He  assembled  in  Antioch  all 
those  who  held  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  among 
whom  were  Acacius,  bishop  of  Ca^area  in  Palestine, 
and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  rejected  the  tr-.rms  of 
*like  substance'  and  *oon-substantiiil,'  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  had  been  denounced  by  the  Western 
bishops"  (//.  £.  bk.  ii,  ch.  12).  Although  be  was  de- 
posed  at  the  S}*nod  of  Seleucia,  yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  vacated  his  see ;  and  on  Macedonius  be- 
ing ejected  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  says  Soc- 
rates, Eudoxius,  who  now  despised  that  of  Antioch, 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  (//.  E.  bk.  ii,  c. 
xliii).  He  obtained  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  859, 
and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  870.  Some  frag- 
ments remain  of  a  treatise  othh  De  Incamatwne  Dti 
Verbi. — Hot>k,  Ecd,  Biog.  v,  7 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Ilist,  it, 
403-11 ;  Cave,  BUl.  Ut.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  138. 

Euer'get^s  (EvepycVijCt  o  bew/actor;  see  Jose- 
phus,  War^  iii,  9,  8 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  26;  Xonoph.  ilna5. 
vii,  6,  88 ;  sometimes  Anglicized  Eveboetes),  a  com- 
mon surname  and  title  of  honor  (comp.  Plato,  Gorg.  p. 
606  C,  and  Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred 
at  Athens  by  a  public  vote  (Demosth.  p.  475),  and  so 
notorious  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii,  25). 
It  was  l)estowed  by  states  upon  those  who  had  confer- 
red benefits  upon  them,  and  was  taken  by  several  kings. 
See  Ptolemy  ;  Antiochus. 

A  king  is  mentioned  by  this  title  in  the  2d  prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  wherein  the  translator  states  that, 
having  gone  into  Eg3*pt  in  the  88th  year  of  king  Euer- 
getes,  and  been  there  some  time,  he  found  thb  book  by 
his  grandfather  ('£v  yap  rt^  oycot^  Kai  rpiaKwrnZ  irii 
itri  Tov  EitipyfTOV  fSaaiXkufi;  vapayhV7)Qii^  ei'c  Aiyvir- 
Tov^  Kai  auyxpoviaa^,  tvpov  ou  fitxpa^  waiBtiae  d^o' 
fiotov).  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  king  of 
E.^'pt  is  here  meant;  for,  though  a  king  of  Syria  could 
be  Intended  by  this  title,  Alexander  I,  Antiochus  VII, 
and  Demetrius  III  being  shown  by  their  coins  to  have 
been  styled  Euergetes,  no  one  of  them  reigned  more 
than  a  few  years.  It  is  more  probable,  on  prima  Jacie 
grounds,  that  an  Egyptian  Euergetes  is  here  spoken  of, 
if  the  same  discrepancy  should  not  be  found.  Two  of 
the  Ptolemies  bore  this  tide:  Ptolemy  III,  always 
known  as  Euergetes,  who  reigned  twenty-five  years, 
B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptolemy  VII  (or  IX),  Euergetes  II, 
more  commonly  called  Physcon,  who  liegan  to  reign 
jointly  with  his  brother  Ptolemy  VI  (or  VII),  Philome- 
tor,  B.C.  170,  and  became  sole  king  in  B.C.  146,  dying 
in  his  fifty-ft»urth  year,  reckoned  from  the  former  date, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  sole  reign,  B.C.  117 
(Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  HeUenict,  ill,  382,  883,  386,  399: 
Lepsius,  Koiuffabuchf  Synoptische  Tafeln,  p.  9).     A 
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great  difficulty  haa  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  decide 
which  of  these  kings  is  intended.  Everything  binges 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  reigns  were  reckoned. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for  supposing  that 
Eaergetes  I  counted  his  regnul  years  from  a  time  be- 
fore his  accession ;  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  at 
Adule,  that  Fynes  Clinton  adduces  in  favor  of  as  high 
a  date  as  the  27th  year,  is  wholly  inconclusive  (p.  382, 
883);  besides,  the  27th  year  is  far  short  of  the  38th. 
'  To  ascertain  the  official  reckoning  of  the  years  of  £u- 
•rgetes  II,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  rule,  and  thus 
to  determine  from  what  date  he  then  counted  his  reg- 
nal years,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  demotic  pap3'i  i 
of  his  reign.  From  these  Dr.  Young  collected  a  list 
of  dates  which  appeared  thirty  years  ago  in  his  posthu- 
mous Rudimentt  of  an  Eg^tian  Dictionary,  1  hese 
dates  are  year  29, 84, 45, 4(>,  47  or  43,  52,  53  (p.  27-31). 
It  b  thus  proved  incontestably  that  Physcon  counted 
bis  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  joint  reign 
with  Philometor,  without  any  separate  reckoning  from 
his  accession  as  sole  king  of  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  as  we  would  expect,  follow  the  same  reck- 
oning. Thus  one  of  the  Apis  tablets  gives  the  dates 
of  the  28th,  31st,  5l8t,  and  52d  years  of  this  king  (Lep- 
sius,  The  22</  £gyp.'ian  Royal  Dynasty,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Bell,  p.  41).  We  must  not  pass  by  the  idea  of  Jahn 
(^Einkitung^  ii,  930  sq.),  that  the  38th  year  refers  to  the 
translator's  age  instead  of  a  king's  reign.  It  would  be 
better  to  suppose  an  sera.  Three  seem  possible,  the 
sera  of  the  Selencidie,  that  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
used  in  Palestine,  and  the  sera  of  Dlonysius  used  in 
Egypt.  The  era  of  the  Scleudds  began  B.C.  812,  and 
its  S8th  year  is  therefore  too  early  for  the  reign  of 
Euergetes  I ;  the  sera  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  began 
B.C.  143,  or  a  little  kter,  and  its  38th  year  is  too  late 
for  the  reign  of  Euergetes  II.  The  sera  of  Dionysius 
commenced  B.C.  2^5  (Lepsius,  KonigAudi,  1.  c),  and 
its  d8th  year  was  therefore  tlie  last  of  Ptolemy  II, 
Euergetes  I  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  next  year. 
The  construction  that  docs  not  allow  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  Euergetes  to  be  intended,  and  thus  necessi- 
tates some  such  explanation,  is  certainly  the  more  cor- 
rect; but  as  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  laboriously  col- 
lected upon  this  question  much  criticism  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  needless,  observes,  we  need  not 
here  look  for  correct  grammar  {Home's  Introd.  185C,  ii, 
1026-1028).  With  this  admission  the  usual  re^.ding 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  date  mentioned  would  l»e 
B.C.  188.  Other  evidence  for  the  time  of  the  compo- 
Bition  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which,  of  course,  can  ire  ap- 
proximately inferred  from  that  of  the  translation, 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  second  than  the  first  Eu- 
ergetes. See  Ecclesiasticus;  Jissus,  Son  of  Si- 
bach. 

EugenictiB,  a  Greek  theologian,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  century.  He  began  public  life  as  an 
instructor  in  rhetoric,  but  his  learning  and  eloquence 
soon  procured  him  the  first  positions  in  the  Church, 
and  towards  1436  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ephesus. 
Two  years  later  he  accompanied  the  emperor  (John 
Palsologus)  to  the  Council  of  Florence.  Here  he  not 
only  represented  his  own  diocese,  but  acted  also  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem.  A  zealous 
defender  of  the  Greek  Church  and  adversary  of  the 
Roman,  Eugenicns  was  the  only  one  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  council,  refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope  and  to  sign  the  acts  of  the  council.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  the  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Even  upon  his  death-bed  in  1447, 
he  solemnly  adjured  George  the  Scholastic  to  continue 
the  strife  against  the  Latins.  The  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Eogenicus  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  directed 
against  the  Latin  Church  and  those  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Church  who  were  favorable  to  the  former. 
Many  have  never  been  published,  but  they  are  record- 
ed by  Fabricius.  We  malce  mention  here  only  of 
his  printed  works :  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Palaohgutf 


in  which  he  advises  the  Greeks  against  the  Conndl  of 
Florence,  and  exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Latinists. 
This  letter  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  with  a  reply 
by  Joseph  of  Methone,  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  ziii,  677. 
An  encyclical  letter  upon  the  same  subject  in  L^bbe, 
Concilia,  xiii,  714;  A  Tteatige  on  Liturgical  Topia; 
A  Profetsion  of  Faith,  a  fragment  of  which  is  given 
by  Allatius,  De  Consentu,  ill,  3. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gen,  xvi,  706;  Fabricius,  Bibiiotheca  Graca,  xl,  670; 
Ondin,  Seripi,  Ecclet,  iii,  2348. 

Eugenios  Bulgaria.    See  Bitlgaris. 

EugexiiuB  I,  Pope,  a  son  of  the  RomaaRufinianus, 
was  elected  by  the  Romans  Sept.  8, 654,  as  successor  to 
Martin  I,  who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  to  the 
I'hracian  Chersonesus  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stans  II,  who  favored  the  schism  of  the  Monothelites. 
Martin  dying  in  the  following  year,  Eugenius  con- 
tinued in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  till 
he  died,  June  1,  657,  and  was  succeeded  by  Yitalianus. 
In  order  to  establish  peace  with  the  Greeks,  his  legates 
made  an  arrangement  with  Peter,  the  Monothelite  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  that  instead  of  one  or  two 
wills  in  Christ  three  should  be  assumed — one  «ii5«/aii- 
tial,  the  two  others  natural. — Bower,  History  of  the 
Popes,  iii,  70. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschal  I  Feb. 
14, 824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder,  which  occurred 
at  Rome,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society  and  mal- 
administration of  that  city.  To  reform  these,  the  em- 
peror Louis  the  Good  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Rome, 
who  corrected  many  abuses,  which,  by  the  account  cf 
Eginhardt  and  other  chroniclers,  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  He  confirmed  the  right  of  electing 
the  pope  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  and  the 
Council  of  Rome,  which  he  convoked  on  Nov.  1,  826, 
issued  many  beneficent  decrees  for  the  restoration  of 
Church  discipline,  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
against  the  worldly  occupations  of  clergymen.  He 
died  Aug.  827.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  iv,  214; 
Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  iv,  205. 

HI,  Pope.  He  was  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  disciple 
and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St. 
Anastasius.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  of 
Rome  Feb.  27, 1145.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  v^ry 
sincere  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  anxious,  like  him,  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  clerg}'  and  consolidate  the 
papal  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  bis  pon- 
tificate, owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people 
[see  Abmold  of  Bhescia],  he  was  unable  to  reside 
in  the  city.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  acknowledged  as  pope,  or  his  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office.  During  his  reign  the  sec- 
ond crusade,  under  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard,  was 
undertaken.  See  Cbusaders.  Shortly  after  its  mor- 
tifying failure  the  pontiff  died  at  Tivoli,  July  8, 1163. 
See  Neander,  Bernard  und  s.  Zeit,  190-296 ;  Herxo^ 
ReaUEncyhlop.  iv,  214. 

rV,  Pope,  Gabriele  Condolmiere,  a  native  of  Venic«^ 
succeeded  Martin  V  as  pope  March  3,  1481.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  made  by  pope  Gregorr 
XII,  with  whom  he  was  related,  bishop  of  Siena,  and 
soon  after  (1408)  cardinal.  '*  His  was  a  most  stormy 
pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  powerful  fiimil  j  of 
Colonna,  including  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  from 
Rome,  charging  them  with  having  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  papal  treasury.  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  the  various  lords  of  Romagna, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  But 
the  greatest  annoyance  to  Eugenius  proceeded  from 
the  Council  of  Basle,  which  had  been  convoked  by  his 
predecessor,  and  which  protracted  its  sittings  year  af- 
ter year,  broaching  doctrines  very  unfavorable  to  the 
papal  supremacy.  See  Basle,  Council  op.  Engeni- 
us,  who  had  been  obliged  to  escape  fVom  Rome  in  du»- 
guise  on  account  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna  in  1437,  issued  a  bull  dia* 
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lolfing  the  coandl,  ncmlling  his  nando  who  presided 
at  it,  and  convoking  another  council  at  Ferrara.  See 
Ferbaba.  Moat  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Basle  re- 
fiued  to  submit,  and  summoned  the  pope  himMlf  to 
appear  before  them,  to  answer  the  charge  of  simony, 
schism,  and  others,  aind  after  a  time  proceeded  against 
him  at  contumacions,  and  deposed  him.  Eugenius 
meanwhile  had  opened  in  person  his  new  council  at 
Fenva  in  February,  1488,  in  which,  after  annulling 
all  the  obnoxious  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he 
laonched  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  bish- 
oi»  who  remained  in  that  assembly,  which  he  charac- 
terised as  a  *  Satanic  conclave,  which  was  spreading 
the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  boeom  of  the 
Church.'  The  Catholic  world  was  divided  between 
the  two  councils ;  that  of  Basle  proceeded  to  elect  a 
new  pope  in  the  person  of  Amadous  VIII  of  Savoy, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Basle.  Eugenius  encourage<1  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  they  hud  solemnly 
sworn  with  the  Turks,  nnder  pretence  that  their  oaths 
were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  pope ;  he 
eren  sent  cardinal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
Christian  army.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Varna, 
1411,  in  which  the  Christians  were  completely  defeat- 
ed, and  king  Ladislaus  of  Poland  and  cardinal  Julian 
lost  their  lives.  Eugenius  died  at  Rome  Feb.  23, 1447. 
He  left  the  Church  in  a  state  of  scliism  between  him 
and  his  competitor  Felix,  his  own  states  a  prey  to  war, 
and  all  Christendom  alarmed  at  the  process  of  the 
Tarkish  arms"  {English  Cychpadia),  See  Bower, 
Biitonf  of  the  Popes,  vU,  288. 

Sagippina,  or  EngyppiuB,  a  learned  monk,  who 
lived  St  the  dose  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  descend- 
mt  of  an  Italian  family,  and  was  at  first  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Severin  (q.  v.)  at  Fariana,  in  Noricnm 
(near  the  present  Pdchlarn,  in  Austria),  subsequently 
in  the  monastery  of  Castrum  Lucullanum  (now  Cas- 
tello  del  Novo,  belonging  to  the  dty  of  Naples).  He 
is  sometimes  called  **  abbot,"  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er be  was,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  abbot  of  Lu- 
cnllanum,  or  whether  the  name  was  only  given  him  as 
an  honorary  title.  He  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  his 
teacher,  St.  Severinus  {Vita  St.Severini,  publ.  by  Ca- 
amu,A»tiq.  Led.  t.  vi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum^Jtin.  8;  and 
by  Weiser,  Augsb.  1594),  which  b  a  very  important 
oootribotion  to  the  Church  history  of  Germany.  He 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  Thoughts  and  Sentences 
fixim  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (Tkesaurvs  Auffustin- 
iaaau  (Basle,  1542 ;  Venice,  1543),  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  Roman  virgin  Proba.  The  author  of  the 
second  work  was  formerly  believed  by  some  writers  to 
be  a  different  person  fhrni  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Severin,  but  this  opinion  has  now  been  generally  aban- 
doned. Among  the  letters  of  Fulgentius  (q.  v.)  of 
Ruspe,  there  is  one  addressed  to  Eugippius ;  a  letter 
of  Eagippius  to  Fulgentius  is  lost.  Eugippius  was 
sL^  in  literary  connection  with  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
Tbeie  is  a  monastic  rule  which  is  ascribed  to  Eugip- 
pins,  but  it  was  early  superseded  by  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict—Uerzog,  neai-EwT^dop,  iv,  217. 

Enhemenui,  a  Greek  historian,  philosopher,  and 
traveller,  lived  about  the  year  B.C.  800.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly known  whether  ho  was  bom  at  Messina  (in  Sici- 
ly), at  Tegea  (in  the  Peloponnesus),  on  the  isle  of  Cos,  or 
at  Aisrigentom.  He  belonged  to  the  Cyrenaic  school, 
well  known  for  its  scepticism  in  religions  matters. 
As  bold  aa  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school,  and 
Biore  ^stematic,  Euhemems  proposed  a  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  myths,  which  has  been  justly  com- 
pired  with  modem  German  Rationalism.  An  exposi- 
tion of  his  doctrine  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
"  Eohemenis,"  he  says,  *' friend' of  Cassander  (king 
of  MaoedonU  B.C.  820-29C),  was  intrusted  by  this 
praee  with  certain  missions  to  some  of  the  Southern 


countries.  On  his  way  he  passed  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
a  group  of  isles,  of  which  the  largest  was  called  Pan- 
chaia.  The  Panchasans  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety,  and  honored  the  gods  by  sacrifice  and  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver."  They  worshipped  Jupiter,  and 
such  other  gods  as  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  mytholo- 
gy ;  but  all  these  gods  were  really  men  distinguished 
for  great  actions,  and  deified  on  account  of  them.  On 
his  return  from  the  voyage  Euhemerus  wrote  a  Sobered 
History  (Upd  dvaypa^tf),  in  about  nine  books,  in  which 
he  showed,  according  to  Lactantius  and  Araobius,  that 
these  gods  were  hut  men  (Lactantius,  De  Falsa  lUUg- 
tone,  i,  11).  A  Latin  translation  was  made  by  the  poet 
Ennius.  Of  this  translation  only  ninety-five  lines  now 
remain  (Amsterdam,  1707).  This  work  contains  the 
history  of  the  gods  of  the  Panchaeans,  of  the  people 
and  their  manners,  Euhemerus  himself  leaning  in  f..ct 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Panchnana.  The  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  system  was  not  entirely  new,  for  Pla> 
to  had  adopted  a  similar  course  in  his  Repiiiic ;  the 
germ  of  the  system  itself  is  to  be  found  in  some  pas* 
sages  of  Herodotus  and  Thncydides.  The  originality 
of  Euhemerus  consists  in  exaggerating,  and  in  carry- 
ing  out  even  to  absurdity,  the  idea  that  Mythology 
contains  certain  historical  elements.  In  effect,  he  re- 
solved all  mythology  into  histor^i',  maintaining  that 
the  gods  **  were  originally  illustrious  kinga,  deified  af- 
ter death  either  by  the  spontaneous  reverence  of  the 
people  or  by  the  cunning  of  the  rulers."  But  m>*tholo- 
gy  contains,  aside  from  this,  so  much  that  bears  on  as- 
tronomy, the  physical  sciences,  metaphysics,  and,  most 
of  all,  so  much  of  fiction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  determine  what  In  this  confusion  is  truly  historical. 
Some  historians,  like  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  interpret  mythology  after  the  plan  of  Eu- 
hemerus, have  succeeded  only  in  substituting  prosaic 
fiction  for  the  imaginative  popular  legends.  The  pa- 
gan writers  generally  treat  Euhemerus  with  severity. 
After  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  views  of  Euheme- 
rus, as  containing  the  satires  of  a  pagan  on  pagan  re- 
ligions, were  made  great  use  of  in  argument  by  the 
Church  fathers  against  paganism,  with  some  exagger- 
ations, perhaps,  of  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus.  Tei^ 
tuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius  Felix,  Cyp- 
rian, Lactantius,  Chr}'sostom,  in  arguing  against  pa- 
ganlfim,  adopt  the  view  of  Euhemerus,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  great  men  was  the  original  source  of  all  idols* 
try,  and  gave  birth  to  all  the  pagan  divinities.  In 
1641,Vossius,  following  an  idea  of  Tertullian,  sought 
to  show  that  the  gods  of  paganism  were  the  patriarchs 
of  tho  O.  T. :  Serapis  was  Joseph ;  Janus,  Noah ;  Mi- 
nerva, Naomi,  etc.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  dis- 
covered Moses  in  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  pagan  divinities.  Euhemerism,  as  a  meth- 
od of  interpreting  the  ancient  mytholo^,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  symbolism  of  Kreuzer,  a  system  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  other  two  above  mentioned,  but 
still  containing  much  that  is  illusory  and  erroneous. — 
Hoefer,  Noutf.  Biogr.  Gmerale,  xvi,  828;  Donaldson, 
History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Gerlach,  Histnrische  Studien  (Hamb.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism,  i,  827  ;  Brucker,  Hisl, 
Crit,  Philosophic,  i,  604  sq. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici 
(Oxon.  1830),  ii,  481 ;  Meiners,  Hist.  Dtxrt,  apud  Grtr- 
ros,  ii,  664  sq. ;  Fabricius,  BibUotheca  Graca,  iii,  616 ; 
Hoffman,  Btblicgraphisih^s  Ijcxikon,  i,  65;  Milman, 
History  of  Christianity  (New  York,  1866),  i,  49,  note. 
See  Mytholooy. 

EulaHa,  a  saint  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom 
at  Merida,  Spain,  in  290.  She  was  the  descendant  of 
a  noble  Christian  family.  When  the  general  perse- 
cution of  Christians  began  nnder  Maximian,  Eulalia, 
contrary  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Church,  volun- 
tarily sought  martyrdom  by  presenting  herself  to  the 
prefect  of  Lunitania,  remonstrating  with  him  against 
idolatry  and  the  persecution  of  Christianity,  and  by 
personally  insulting  him  (spitting  in  his  face,  etc.)^ 
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She  was  consequently  bamed  alive  Dec.  10  (or  12),  803 
(or  804).  Her  relics  were  preserved  at  Meridaf  and 
many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  tbem  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Barcelona  also 
claims  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Eulalia,  and 
the  legend  of  this  saint  is  so  much  like  that  of  Eulalia 
of  Merida  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  two  are 
only  one  person,  and  that,  as  is  common  in  the  Church 
of  Home,  the  same  relics  are  claimed  by  two  cities. — 
Hoefer,  Noue,  Biog,  Gmer.  xvi,  708. 

EulaliUB,  anti-Pope,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Created  arch-cardinal  by  Innocent  I, 
he  was,  after  the  death  of  pope  Zosimus,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  418,  through  the  influence  of  Symmachus, 
elected  pope  in  opposition  to  Boniface  I,  who  had  been 
elected  by  a  legal  majority.  For  several  months  he 
contended  against  Boniface,  but  finally  the  emperor 
Honorius  decided  in  favor  of  Boniface,  being  p^rdaaded 
that  Eulalius  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  Symmachus,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  drive  Eulalius  from  the  city,  and  to  put  Boni&ce  in 
possession  of  the  see.  Eulalius  thereupon  left  Rome, 
and  became  bishop  of  Nepi.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
fkce,  at  the  election  of  Celestine  I,  the  friends  of  Eula- 
lius offered  to  contend  again  in  his  favor,  but  he 
promptly  declined  the  papal  dignity. — Bower,  Hittory 
of  the  Popes^  i,  358  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gin.  xvi, 
709;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchett-Lex.  iii,  750;  Jaff6, 
Regesta  Poniificwn  JRonumorum,    (J.  H.  W.) 

ZSulogia  (iifXoyia),  (1.)  A  term  used  in  reference 
to  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
early  Church,  at  the  end  of  mass,  the  loaves  offered 
by  the  faithful  (not  consecrated)  were  blessed  by  the 
celebrant,  and  distributed  as  a  sign  of  communion,  as 
they  now  are  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  those  who  had 
not  communed,  and  formerly  to  catechumens  who 
were  not  admissible.  They  were  called  eulogies  or 
anlidara,  compensations,  by  the  Council  of  Antioch  in 
841. 

(2.)  EvXoyta  was  one  of  the  early  titles  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  I^rd*s  Supper,  and  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  language  of  Paul  when  he  says,  '*  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless" — to  iroTTipiov  rfj^  €w- 
XoyiaC'  Down  to  the  time  of  Cyril  and  Chrysostom, 
luXoyia  is  used  synonymously  with  ivxapifrria,  but 
after  the  fifth  centur}'  the  term  was  appropriated  to  the 
bread  set  apart  from  the  oblations  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergy.  To  this  custom  we  may  refer  the  origin  of 
private  masses,  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 

(3.)  The  practice  of  giving  the  eulogia  also  tends  to 
explain  the  custom  of  non*communication  which  sprang 
up  in  the  Church  about  the  same  time.  The  faithful 
who  did  not  communicate  retired  from  the  assembly 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be;ran,  but 
not  without  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  minister. 
Thefiieles  were  soon  divided  into  two  classes — commu- 
nicants and  non-communicantes — of  which  the  Church 
knew  nothing  in  earlier  ages.  The  Council  of  Nantes, 
about  A.D.  890,  ordered  the  presbyters  to  keep  some 
portions  of  the  oblations  in  a  proper  vessel,  so  that 
those  persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  communicate 
mi^ht,  on  every  festival  nnd  Lord's  day,  receive  some 
of  the  etdogiaj  previously  blessed  with  a  proper  bene- 
diction.— Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  16;  bk. 
XV,  ch.  iv,  §  3;  Riddle,  Christ,  AntiqinHes^  p.  545,  578. 

Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  A*om  581  to  608. 
Pope  Gre'.'ory  I  makes  particular  mention  of  him  as  a 
successful  polemic  against  the  Nestorians,  Severians, 
Theodosians,  Cainites,  Acephalians,  and  Agnoetos. 
Photius  preserves  numerous  fragments  of  his  writings. 
He  died  in  608. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-lAT,  iii, 
753, 754 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  (ed.  Harles),  x,  753. 

Bulogius  OF  Cordova  was  in  859  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  but,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Moors, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.     He  was  a  learned  and  brave  defender  of 


Christianity  against  Mohammedanism,  and  tealed  his 
love  for  the  cause  by  his  own  blood,  being  behead- 
ed by  the  Moors,  March  11,  859,  for  the  assistance 
which  he  had  rendered  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
converted  and  by  him  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith. 
His  writings  are:  Memoriale  Sctnclorum  do€  Ubri  m 
de  Marty ribus  CordubensibiUj  a  work  in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Spanish  martyrs  of  his  times  is  recorded : — Ex- 
horiaHu  ad  martyrium  doe  do<xnientwn  martffriaU  ad 
Floram  et  Mariam  virgines  confessores: — ApologeHcus 
pro  mariyribvM  advernu  cfUumnia/ore*,  in  which  he  de- 
nies the  assertion  that  the  Christians  desired  martyr- 
dom. He  also  wrote  letters  to  the  bishop  Wilifindua 
of  Pampeluna,  his  fViend  Alvarus,  and  others.  His 
remains  arc  to  be  found  in  Schott,  Hifpania  filvstraict^ 
vol.  iv ;  in  the  BibUotheca  Patrum,  xv,  242 ;  also  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  Lot.  tom.  cxv.  A  biography  of  Ealo- 
gius,  written  by  his  friend  Alvarus,  is  also  in  Migne, 
t.  cxv.^Ceillier,  Jlist.  des  Aid,  Sac,  et  EccL  xix,  64; 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Ktrchen-Lex,  Ui,  754,  756;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gen,  xvi,  719 ;  Herzog,  Retd-Encj^dop.  iv, 
220 ;  Fabricius,  BibUotheca  Gneea,  iv,  257 ;  Clarke,  JSa- 
cred  UtercUurej  vol.  ii. 

ZiUlogy.    See  Funebal. 

Eu'natan  ('Ewarai/  v.  r.  'EXvo^av,  Vnlg.  JSkma- 
gcm\  given  (1  Esd.  viii,  44,  where  it  is  perhaps  bat  an 
original  misprint  for  EnnaUm)  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  men  directed  by  Ezra  to  procure  priests 
for  the  returning  party  of  exiles ;  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion for  the  second  Elnathan  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  viu,  16). 

Euni'cd  (EiiviKTi,good  tfictory,  originally  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Nereids),  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the 
wife  of  a  Greek ;  spoken  of  (2  Tim.  i,  5)  as  poesessing 
unfeigned  fiuth,  and  described  in  Acts  xvi,  1  as  a  lie- 
lie  ving  Jewess  (yw^  'lovSaia  iriorij).  A.I>.  ante  47. 
See  Timothy. 

XSn'mends  (EvfiivijCi  weU^irpoted)  II,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  son  of  Attains  I.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  is  fixed  bv  the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  B.C. 
197  (Clinton,  F',  H,  iU,  403).  He  inherited  f^m  bis 
father  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  BoTOans,  and 
when  peace  was  made  in  B.C.  196  with  Philip  V,  kinp 
of  Macedonia,  he  was  presented  with  the  towns  of 
Oreus  and  Eretria  in  Enboea  (Livy,  xxxiii,  84).  In 
B.C.  191  Eumenes  and  the  Romans  engaged  the  fleet 
of  Antiochus  (Livy,  xxxvi,  43-45),  and,  seeing  more 
than  ever  the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  Romans,  he.  In 
the  following  year,  rendered  them  valuable  assbtance 
at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  commanding  his  own  troops 
in  person  (Livj',  xxxvii,  89-44;  Justin,  xxxi,  8;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  84).  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  B.C. 
188,  Eumenes  set  out  for  Rome  to  ask  some  rewards 
for  his  services.  The  senate  were  pleased  with  the 
modesty  of  his  behavior,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  Lysimachia,  both  Phrygias,  M js- 
ia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  vrith  some  exceptions. 
One  province  only  would  have  much  enlarged  hia  do- 
minions, but  by  this  large  addition  to  his  territory  be 
found  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  mona^bs 
(Livy,  xxxvii,  66 ;  xxxviii,  89 ;  Polyb.  xxii,  27  ;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  44).  About  the  same  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes  IV,  king  of  Cappadocia  (Livy, 
xxxviii,  39).  Eumenes  continued  in  good  favor  with 
the  Romans  for  several  years,  and  repeatedly  sent  em- 
bassies to  them.  In  B.C.  172  he  again  visited  Home, 
and  in  returning  nearly  lost  his  life  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (Livy,  xlii,  11-36). 
In  B.C.  169  Eumenes  is  said  to  have  had  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Perseus,  by  which  act  he  lost  the  favor 
of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  Frag,  Vat,  xxix,  Didot  ©d.  p, 
39,  40),  and  two  years  after  he  was  forbidden  to  enter 
Rome  (Livy,  EpU,  xlvi).  The  latter  part  of  hia  reign 
was  disturbed  by  frequent  wars  with  Prusiaa,  klQ|r  of 
Bithynia.  The  Romans  favorably  received  his  brother 
Attains,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  him 
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agtiast  Enmenea,  who  had  sent  him  to  Kome.  Atta- 
ins, boirerer,  was  induced,  tbrongh  the  entreaties  of  a 
pfaysiclm  named  Stratiiis,  to  abandon  any  such  ideas. 
Eamenes  thos  managed  to  keep  on  Mendly  teims  with 
bU  brother  and  the  Komans  till  his  death  (Livy,  xlv, 
19,  20;  Polyb.  xxx,  1-8;  xxxi,  9;  xxxii,  6).  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
but  it  mast  hare  taken  place  in  B.C.  159  (Clinton,  F. 
H.  iii,  406).  Eamenes  II  nmch  improved  the  city  of 
Pergimos  by  erectin;^  magnificent  temples  and  other 
pablic  boildings.  His  greatest  act  was  the  foundation 
of  i  splendid  Ubrafy,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  in  extent 
and  value  even  to  that  of  Alexandria  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
Didot  ed.p.533;  Pliny,  xxii,  11  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Claxt.  Biog.  s.  v.).     See  Pkkgamus. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was  granted 
to  Eamenes  ttoitk  the  former  dominions  of  Antiochus 
is  mentioned  1  Hacc.  viii,  8,  but  the  present  reading 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers  insuperable  diiB- 
calties.  "The  Romans  gave  him,"  it  is  said,  **the 
eaadnf  of  India  amd  Afedia^  and  Lydia,  and  parts  of 
hit  (Antiochns's)  fairest  countries  (dwd  rutv  caXX.  x***- 
piv  av  rov).'*  This  is  particularly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  neither  India  nor  Media  ever  belonged  to  An- 
tiochus or  the  Romans.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  prqxMed  to  remove  these  obvious  errors;  but, 
though  it  may  reasonably  be  allowed  that  Mysia  may 

hive  stood  originally  for  Media  C^DiQ  for  '^'l^,  Micha- 
elb),  it  B  not  equally  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  x^ 
pav  Ttiv  '\viuLqv.  Grotius,  without  any  MS.  author- 
itv,  conjectured  /omi  to  be  meant,  which  agrees  with 
tbe  account  of  livy  (xxxvli,  55).  It  is  possible  that 
'iviiKifv  may  have  been  substituted  for  'lutvuzifv  after 
If  17 'my  was  already  establisthed  in  the  text.  Other 
explanations  are  given  by  Grimm,  Exrg,  Ilandb,  ad 
I0C ;  Wemsdorf,  DeJiU  Ubr.  Mace,  p.  50  sq.,  but  they 
bave  less  plausibility.  Josephus  states  the  matter  but 
samoiarily  {Ant,  xi,  10,  6). 

Ennomians,  a  sect  of  Arians,  so  called  aftsr  their 
founder,  Etnioxius.     See  Eunomius. 

EunominB,  a  bishop  and  founder  of  a  sect  of  Ari- 
ans. He  was  bom  in  tha  villagn  of  Dacora,  in  Cappa- 
d(Kia,  and  is  described  by  his  admirer,  Philostorglus, 
as  a^y  in  appearance,  and  somewh.it  stimmering. 
He  W.IS  educated  by  his  fiither  until,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Arian  bishop  Secundus,  of  Antioch,  he  went 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  liecame  the  disciple,  associ- 
ate, and  notary  of  AStins  (q.  v.),  the  head  of  the  Ano- 
m<Baas.  On  a  jonmey  which  he  undsrtook  to  visit  the 
emperor,  he  was  seized  by  the  Semi^rians  and  sent  to 
Pbrrgia;  but  in  S60,  his  friend  Rudoxius,  formerly 
Usbop  of  Antioch,  but  who  had  recently  been  called  to 
Constantinople,  procured  for  him  the  see  of  Cyzicum. 
There  he  proclaimed  his  views,  first  caudously  and 
moderately,  but  soon  openly  and  unreservedly.  The 
people  of  Cyzicnm  loudly  complained  of  him,  and, 
tboa^h  he  defended  himself  at  Constantinople  with 
great  eloquence,  he  was  abandoned  by  Eudoxius,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resign,  since  he  was  unwilling 
to  suliscribe  the  formula  of  Ariminnm,  or  approve  the 
deposition  of  AStius.  After  this  time  Eunomius  acted 
a»  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party.  Under  Juli- 
an, who  recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Eunomius  was 
with  A£this  in  Constantinople,  disseminating  their 
views,  collecting  adherents,  and  consecrating  bishops, 
who  settled  in  many  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
J^'pt.  Being  suspected  of  intimate  relations  with 
Pnwopios,  a  rebel  against  the  authority  of  emperor 
Valens,  he  was  twice  exiled,  but  each  time  soon  re- 
called. In  383  the  emperor  Theodosins  demanded 
hem  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  several  religious 
paitt»  an  explanation  of  their  theological  views,  re- 
jected the  pivfesdon  of  faith  made  by  Eunomius,  had 
him  arrested  at  Chalcedon  and  exiled  to  Halmyris,  in 
Ifoesia,  and  finom  there  to  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia. 
From  there,  when  his  longer  stay  was  not  tolerated, 


be  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  about 
896. 

Eunomius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  number  of  letters,  which  were 
known  to  Photius.  Both  the  commentary  and  the 
letters  are  lost.  His  first  defence  (aTruAoyijrucuc)* 
which  was  written  either  in  860  or  (according  to  Rett- 
berg)  in  365,  called  forth  a  long  reply  fh>m  Ba^il. 
From  severaimanuscripts  of  the  latter,  the  text  of  tbif 
work  of  Eunomius  has  been  restored.  It  is  partly  giv- 
en by  Cave  {Hitt,  LUtr.  Genev.  1720,  i,  189),  and  com- 
pletely by  Fabricius  {BibHyth.  Graca,  viii),  Canisins 
(Lect,  Antiq.  1),  and  Thilo  {BibUoth.  dogmat,  \\),  A 
second  defence  {vtrkp  airoKoyiaQ  diroXoyia,  as  Gregory 
calls  it)  elicited  in  reply  the  twelve  orations  of  Greg- 
orv  of  NvBsa.  Tbe  framiients  of  Eunomius  conttined 
in  the  work  of  Gregory  have  been  collected  by  Rett- 
berg  {MareeUiana^  p.  125).  His  profession  of  faith 
{.KOtait  r^c  wiiTrctaic),  which  Eunomius  in  883  presents 
ed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  has  been  published  by 
Valesins  (notes  to  Socrates,  v,  10),  Fabricius  (/.  c). 
Cave  (/.  c),  and  Rettberg  {MarceUiana^  p.  149). 

Eunomius  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  capable,  keen,  undaunted,  and  full 
of  contempt  for  his  opponents.  He  had  a  keener  dia- 
lectic fiiculty  than  Arius,  and  anticipated  Des  Cartes 
in  making  clearness  the  test  of  truth.  **  An  opponent 
of  whatever  was  inconceivable  and  transcendental,  he 
pursued  knowledge  in  a  one-sided  direction,  not  deeply 
speculative,  but  proceedinj^  from  an  empirical  under- 
standing to  make  everything  clear,  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal aim.  In  short,  he  advocated  an  intelligent  su- 
pranaturalism,  in  which  a  rationalistic  tendency  was 
concealed,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Socinus*'  (Nean- 
der,  Hist,  of  Dognuu,  ed.  Ryland,  i,  264).  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Eunomians 
is  given  by  Cave  (vol.  1,  p.  140),  from  a  manuscript  in 
archbishop  Tennison^s  library :  **  There  is  one  God, 
uncreated  and  without  beginning,  who  has  nothing  ex- 
isting before  him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before  what  is 
nncreate ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  is  uncreate  must  be 
one ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a  simple  and  uncompound- 
ed  Being.  This  one  simple  and  eternal  Being  is  God, 
the  Creator  and  Ordainer  of  all  things.  For  God  c  c- 
ted,  begot,  and  made  the  Son  only,  by  his  direct  opera- 
ation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and  every  other 
creature ;  not  producing,  however,  any  being  like  him- 
self, or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper  substance  to 
his  Son ;  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform,  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part  of  his 
own  proper  substance  to  another.  He  alone  is  unl)e- 
gotten,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  being  should 
be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  substance.  He  did  not 
use  his  own  substance  in  begetting  his  Son,  but  his 
will  only;  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likeness  of  his 
substance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  spirits,  by  his  own  power  and  operation  mediate- 
ly, yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation  of  the 
Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  created  all  other  things 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himself,  by  the  power 
and  operation  of  his  Son.** 

The  adherents  of  Eunomius,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous, were,  together  with  those  of  A&tius,  condemned 
as  heretics  bv  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council.  Af- 
ter  the  death  of  Eunomius,  the  Eunomians  fully  separ- 
ated from  the  communion  of  the  predominant  Church. 
Some  factions  called  themselves  after  prominent  teach- 
ers, as  Entychius,  Theophronius.  The  Church  gave 
them  a  number  of  nicknames,  as  hvofiwnm^  spadonef. 
They  baptized,  not  upon  the  Trinity,  but  upon  tho 
death  of  Christ.  They  did  not  exist  long  as  a  sect, 
but  soon  died  out,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  niimerons  secessions  to  the  dominant  Church. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  iv,  220;  Moshelm,  Ch.  Hist. 
i,  248,  801 ,  Tillemont ;  Domer,  ZeAre  ChrsH,  i   815 
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(Edinb.  transl.,  dir.  I,  vol.  ii,  p.  243) ;  Neander,  Church 
HUt,  ii,311M25;  ClAvke,  Sacred  Littr.  i,dl8;  8chaff, 
Church  lliHory,  iii,  §  121.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSunach  (ivvovxog)  has,  in  its  literal  (Greek)  sense, 
the  harmless  meaning  of  "bed-keeper,"  t  e.  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-chambers ;  but  as  only 
persons  deprived  of  their  virility  have,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  been  employed  in  Oriental  harems,  and 
as  such  persons  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  kind  of  service,  the  word  "  bed-keeper"  became 
lynonyinous  with  **  castratus."  Castration,  according 
to  Joseph  us  (^AfU.  iv,  8,  40),  was  not  practised  by  the 
Jews  upon  either  men  or  animals  (see  Beast)  ;  yet 
the  custom  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  by 
the  Hebrew  term  C^^?  (*aHi»',  Sept.  ivvovxoCi  Vulg. 
$pado;  A.  y.  **  eunuch,"  "  officer,"  and  *' chamber- 
lain," apparently  as  though  the  word  intended  a  class 
of  attendants  who  were  not  always  mutilated),  which 
(from  the  Arabic  root  sarcu,  to  be  impotent  ad  Yenerem) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves (Isa.  Ivi,  8 ;  Sirach  xx,  20  [*il]),  and  perhaps 
includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  Matt,  xix,  12,  not 
signifying,  as  the  Greek  ivvovxoQ,  an  office  merely. 
The  law,  Deut.  xxiii,  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii,  24),  is  repug- 
nant to  thus  treating  any  Israelite ;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  marg.),  mentions  **his  eunuchs,"  but 
does  not  say  that  he  would  make  **  their  sons"  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  Kings  xx,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  7, 
possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreign- 
ers. It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to 
treat  captives  (Ilerod.  iii,  49 ;  vi,  82),  not  only  of  ten- 
der age  (when  a  non-development  of  beard,  and  femi- 
nine mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues), 
but,  it  would  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a  rem- 
nant of  animal  feeling  is  left,  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  XX,  4 ;  xxv,  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi,  866,  and  Mart, 
vi,  67 ;  Philostr.  ApoU.Tyan.  i,  87 ;  Ter.  Eun,  iv,  8, 24), 
where  a  sexual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied. 
Busbecq  {Ep,  iii,  122,  Oxf.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the 
absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  char- 
acter of  the  mutilation ;  but  modern  surger}'  would 
rather  assign  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  operur 
tion  as  the  real  explanation.  (Comp.  Juv.  xii,  86; 
V\i\\OyOpp. ii, 264 ;  Mishna,  Yebcdm^  viii,  2 ;  Deut.  xxiii, 
2 ;  see  Gesenins,  Thea.  p.  888 ;  Paul.  ^gin.  vi,  68 ; 
Fischer,  Probus.  p.  497 ;  Pierer,  Afedic,  Beulw.  I,  ii,  63.) 
It  is  total  among  modem  Turks  (Toumefort,  ii,  8,  9, 
10,  ed.  Par,  1717,  taiil^  afleur  de  ventre) ;  a  precaution 
ari>ing  from  mixed  ignorance  and  Jealousy.  The  **  of- 
ficer" Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii,86 ;  xxxix,  l,marg.  **eu- 
nnch")  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the 
**  captain  of  the  guard."  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
Joseph  was  made  a  eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to 
Eg^'pt ;  and  yet  the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,  his 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  sub- 
sequently without  any  explanation.  (See  Targum 
Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xxxix,  1 ,  xli,  50 ;  and  the  details 
given  at  xxxix,  13.)  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  a 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed  and  in  a  war- 
like capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number  of 
heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners, 
and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  ceremonies  (Lay- 
ard,  Ninevek,  ii,  324-6,  834.)  A  bloated  beardless  face 
and  double  chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  See 
Attire.  Chardin  (  Voyageg  en  Perse^  ii,  283,  ed.  Amst. 
1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own. 
If  Potiphar  had  l)ecome  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage  seems, 
therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  supposable. 
(See  Grotius  on  Deut.  xxiii,  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt, 
Trav,  in  Arab,  i,  290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to 
that  barbarous  social  standard  to  think  that  the  pros- 
pect of  rank,  honor,  and  royal  confidence  might  even 


induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  latei 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  etc.,  might 
then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow. 
The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli,  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  dilTerent 
person.  (See  Delphini,  Evtmchi  cor^uffium,  Hal.  1680.) 
The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semi- 
ramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv,  6),  and  is  no  doubt  as  eaily, 
or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself.  Their  inca- 
pacity, as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the  ground  of  reli- 
ance upon  them  (Clarke's  TraveU,  pt.  ii,  §  1, 18;  Bua- 
hecq,  Ep.  i,  88).  By  reason  of  the  mysterious  distance 
at  which  the  sovereign  sought  to  keep  his  subjects 
(Herod,  i,  99;  comp.  Esth.  iv,  11),  and  of  the  malig- 
nant jealousy  fostered  by  the  debased  relation  of  the 
sexes,  such  wretches,  detached  from  social  interests 
and  hopes  of  issue  (especially  when,  as  commonly,  and 
as  amongst  the  Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves 
of  either  sex  (Esth.  iv.  6),  and  having  no  prospect  in 
rebellion  save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest 
props  of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation, 
the  most  complete  oi^ns  of  its  despotism  or  its  lust, 
the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii,  21)  guardians  (Xenoph. 
Cyrcp.  vii,  5,  §  16;  Herod,  viii,  105)  of  the  monarch's 
person,  and  the  sole  confidential  witnesses  of  bis  un- 
guarded or  undignified  moments.  Hence  they  have 
in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high  offices  of  trust. 
Thus  the  "  chief"  of  the  cup-bearers  (q.  v.)  and  of  the 
cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs,  as  being  near  his  per- 
son, though  their  inferior  agents  need  not  have  Ijeen 
so  (Gen.  xl,  1).  (WUkinson  ^Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  61]  de- 
nies the  use  of  eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  indeed 
[ii,  9';:],  confirms  his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian 
monogamy;  but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings, 
they  seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  [p.  181].  From  the  general  lieardless  char* 
acter  of  Egyptian  heads,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce 
whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculptures  or  not.) 
The  complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  latterly  of  Judah,  to  the  neighlioring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of 
eunuchs  (2  Kings  viii,  6;  ix,  82;  xxiii,  11;  zxt,  19; 
Isa.  Ivi,  8, 4 ;  Jer.  xxix,  2;  xxxiv,  19;  xxxviii,  7;  xli, 
16 ;  Iii,  25).  They  mostly  appear-  in  one  of  two  rela- 
tions— either  military,  as  "set  over  the  men  of  war,** 
greater  trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  in- 
ferior conra^;e  and  military  vigor,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children.  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  1  is  remarkable  as  ascribing  ennnchs  to 
the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Solo- 
mon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary'  consequence ; 
but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to  ha\^  played  an 
important  part  at  this  period.)  We  find  tlje  Assyrian 
Bab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  em- 
ployed, together  with  other  high  officials,  as  ambibisa« 
dor.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  (p.  186),  we  find  a 
eunuch  mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-mar- 
riHge  to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  278)  who  was  the 
Meheier^  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  al- 
ways  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin, 
iii,  37),  and  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.-  Fryer  {TrmU  «•  /»• 
dia  and  Persia,  p.  1698)  and  Chardin  (H,  283)  describe 
them  as  being  the  base  and  ready  tools  of  licentions- 
ness,  as  tyrannical  in  humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the 
authority  which  they  exercise ;  Clarke  {Trateb  in  £^ 
rope,  etc.,  pt.  ii,  §  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by 
those  whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  accompany  the  shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  kin^ 
sends  a  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  mn  before  the 
closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  crying  out 
to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates  Esth.  i, 
'  10, 12, 15, 16 :  ii,  8,  8, 14.     Th^  moral  tendency  of  this 
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sad  cooditioD  U  well  known  to  be  the  repression  of 
coonge,  gentleness,  shame,  and  remorse,  the  develop- 
mnt  of  malice,  and  often  of  melancholy,  and  a  dispo- 
gttbn  to  soicide.  The  favorable  description  of  them 
m  Xenophon  (/.  c.)  is  overchai^ped,  or,  at  least,  is  not 
ooafirmed  by  modem  observation.  They  are  not  more 
liable  to  dtaease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often 
follows  the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The 
opentjon  itself,  especially'  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dan- 
geioos  than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii, 
285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  survives;  and  Clot 
fiev,  chief  physician  of  the  pasha,  states  that  two 
thirds  die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  (iVuA.  p.  829),  is  mis- 
tUen  when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal  in 
about  two  out  of  a  hundred  cases.     See  Harem. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
thus  trested,  in  fulfilment  of  2  Kings  xx,  17, 18 ;  Isa. 
zzxix,  7 ;  comp.  Dan.  i,  8,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
eoone  had  its  ennnchs  (Josephn8,i4iif.  xvi,  8, 1;  xv, 
7, 4),  as  had  also  that  of  queen  Candace  (Acts  viii,  27). 
MicJiaelis  (ii,  180)  regards  them  as  the  proper  conse- 
qeence  of  the  gross  polygamy  of  the  East,  although 
his  farther  remark  that  they  tend  to  balance  the  sexu- 
al disparity  which  such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is 
los  jast,  since  the  countries  despoiled  of  iheir  women 
for  the  ooe  purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  fur- 
aish  male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt,  xix,  12,  the 
first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of  defective 
«rs*i^ization ;  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  personally  exemplified  in  Origen  (Euseb. 
EccL  Hist,  vi,  8 ;  see  Zom,  De  eumidUsmo  OrigenU, 
Giess.  1708),  is  an  instance  of  human  ways  and  means 
of  ascetic  devotion  being  valued  by  the  Jews  above  re- 
vealed precept  (see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb,  i,  159).  Our 
SarkNir  in  that  passage  doubtless  refers  to  the  volun- 
tarv  and  ascetic  celibacy  of  the  Essenes  (q.  v.).  But 
a  figarative  sense  of  tvvov-^oi:  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  32, 34) 
i»  also  possible.     See  Celibacy. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain" 
(marg.  "eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of  O'^'^O, 
MTU,  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii,  20,  and 
1^.  xvi,  23,  where  the  original  expressions  are  very 
different,  some  caution  la  required.  In  Acts  xii,  20, 
rw  tai  Tov  koit^voq  tov  fiatriXkofQ  may  mean  a 
"^ehamberlain"  merely.  Such  were  persons  of  public 
iaflnence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek  inf»cription  pre- 
served m  Walp<>1e*s  Turkey  (ii,  659),  in  honor  of  P. 
Aelios  Alcibiades,  "chamberlain  of  the  emperor"  (iwi 
ntruvoc  £</3.),  the  epithets  in  which  exactly  surest 
tbe  kind  of  patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi,  23, 
the  wOTd  iirirpofroc  is  the  one  commonly  rendered 
**  steward"  (e.  g.  Matt,  xx,  8 ;  Luke  viii,  8),  and  means 
titt  one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
See  generally  Salden,  Otia  Theol.  de  Eunuthis,  p.  494 
fq.  See  Chamberlain. 

In  Dent,  xxiii,  1  (il3^*;!IXS,  one  mutUatedhy  crutih- 
•Vt  i-  «•  the  testicles,  Sept.  technically  dXaiiai),  and 
<lso  probably  in  Lev.  xxi,  20  (T|bM  H'i'^^,  one  crwsA- 
ei  as  to  his  tetHciet,  Sept.  partially  ftovopx'c)}  the  allu- 
fioQ  is  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  emasculation  still  practised 
in  the  East,  according  to  the  Greek  physicians  (Patilus 
^gineta,  bk.  vi),  which  consists  in  softening  the  testi- 
cles offftrr  young  boys  in  wnrm  water,  and  then  rub- 
Unt;  and  preaMng  them  till  they  dimppear.  As  the 
heathen  priests  were  often  thus  qunlified  for  office, 
persons  so  mutilated  were  excluded  fh>m  the  Jewish 
Church.    See  Ashtoreth. 

Banachs,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
vbo  were  said  to  be  mad  enough  to  emisculate  them- 
selves under  the  assumption  that  they  should  thus 
eradicate  their  evil  propensities,  and  qualify  tliom- 
»lves  for  performing,  in  a  more  holy  and  accept- 
able manner,  the  duties  of  religion.  Origen  was 
the  nibject  of  this  miserable  delusion.     Tbe  prac- 


tice is  prevalent  at  this  day  in  Russia,  among  the* 
sect  of  the  Skoptzi  (q.  v.).  In  the  G>uncil  of  Nicea 
persons  of  this  class  were  condemned,  and  ex- 
cluded from  holy  orders.     See  Cklibacy  and  Valeo 

SIARS. 

Eno'dids,  or,  rather,  Euodia  (Evo^ia,  a  good 
jowmtg;  for,  as  found  in  Phil,  ix,  2,  iLvoliav  is  fem., 
since  the  following  verse  reten  to  that  and  the  asso- 
ciated name  by  auToi^  and  amvf c)t  &  female  member 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi,  who  seems  to  have  Lieen  at 
variance  with  another  female  member  named  Synty- 
che.  A.D.  67.  Paul  describes  them  as  women  who 
had  "labored  much  with  him  in  the  Gospel,"  and  im* 
plores  them  to  be  of  one  mind  (Philip,  iv,  2,  3). 

Bnodius.    See  Evodius. 

Bnphemites.    See  Mbssaliaxs. 

Euphra't^s  is  the  Greek  form  (Et>0pdn}c)  of  the 
river  designated  in  Heb.  by  the  name  Phratu  or  Pe- 

rath'  (r'HG,  which  Gesenius  regards  as  1.  q.  **  sweet  wa- 
ter," referring  to  the  present  Arabic  name  Fnih  as 
having  that  signif. ;  but  Fllrst  refers  to  an  obsolete 
root  indicating  the  impetuous  character  of  the  stream), 
and  is  probably  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  elc 
ment  being  *u,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  m,  in  Zend  hu, 
and  in  Greek  cv ;  and  the  second  element  belngyVrf, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
**  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon  short- 
ened to  its  modem  form  of  Frdt,  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the  term 
■iilSil,  han-nahar'y  i.  e.  "the  river,"  ike  river  of  Asia, 
in  grand  contrast  with  the  shortlived  torrents  of  Pal- 
estine, being  by  far  the  most  considerable  stream  in 
that  part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  81, 
we  read,  '^from  the  desert  unto  the  river"  (comp.  Isa. 
viii,  7).  In  like  manner,  it  is  termed  in  Deut.  i,  7 
"  the  great  river."  The  Euphrates  is  named  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.). 

1.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii,  14,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  riven  which 
flowed  from  a  common  stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Its  celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accompanies 
the  names  of  the  other  streams.  See  Eden.  We 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV,  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "tho 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  to  the  river  of  Egypt 
is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was  borne  in  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  (Deut.  i,  7 ; 
xi,  24 ;  Jo!*h.  i,  4) ;  and  from  an  important  pa8sa;;e  in 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles  it  appears  that  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  did  actually  extend  itoelf  to  the  Euphrates  in 
the  times  anterior  to  Saul  (1  Chron.  v,  0).  Here  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Ilagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  Middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
the  later  empire.  It  is  David,  liowever,  who  seems 
for  the  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  promise  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadezer,  kint;  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii,  3-8 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  3).  The 
object  of  his  expedition  was  "  to  recover  his  loonier," 
and  *'to  stablish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphra- 
tes;" and  in  this  object  he  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether successful,  in  so  much  that  Solomon,  his  son, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  is  said  to  have  **  reigned  over  all 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (i.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt" 
(1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  26).  Thus,  during 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  dominion  of  Is- 
rael actually  attained  to  the  fbll  extent  both  ways  of 
the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  their  emphre  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river  of 
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Egypt  to  the  south-west  This  -wide-spread  dominion 
was  lost  upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire  under  Re- 
hoboam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the 
Euphrates  until  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  *'  Great  Riv- 
er" had  meanwhile  served  for  some  time  at^  a  lioundarj 
between  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria],  but  had  repeatedly  been  crossed  by  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  established 
their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right  bank. 
The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  difficult,  and  at 
the  point  where  certain  natural  facilities  fixed  the  or- 
dinary passage  the  strong  fort  of  Carchemish  had  been 
built,  probably  in  very  early  times,  to  command  the 
position.  See  Carchemish.  Hence,  when  Necho 
determined  to  attempt  the  permanent  conquest  of 
Syria,  his  march  was  directed  upon  **  Carchemish  by 
Euphrates"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  which  he  captured 
and  held,  thus  extending  the  dominion  of  £g}'pt  to  the 
Euplirates,  and  renewing  the  old  glories  of  the  Rames- 
side  kings.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  Babylonians  —  who  had 
inherited  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  **  which  was  by  the  river  Euphra- 
tes in  Carchemish'*  (Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  recovered  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  '*  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphra- 
tes all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  distinct- 
ly connects  with  the  *^  Great  River."  The  prof)hets 
made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  figurative  description 
of  the  Assyrian  power,  as  the  Nile  with  thorn  repre- 
sented the  power  of  Egypt;  thus,  in  Isa.  viii,  7,  "  The 
I^rd  bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria"  (Jer.  ii, 
18;  comp.  Rev.  ix,  14;  xvi,  12).  It  is  probably  in- 
cluded among  the  **  rivers  of  Babylon,"  by  the  side  of 
which  the  Jewish  captives  '*  remembered  Zion"  and 
'^wept"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1);  and  no  doubt  is  glanced 
at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah  against  the  Chaldman 
** waters"  and  '*  springs,"  upon  which  tlicre  was  to  be  a 
»' drought"  that  should  "dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1,  88;  li, 
26).  The  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Ciiald^ea.  The  river  still 
brings  down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the  various 
water-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed arc  dry,  the  main  channel  has  shrunk,  and  the 
water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

Tt  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion  when, 
acc(»rdinjX  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i,  191 ;  Xenoph. 
C'//'o/7.  vii,  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned  against  its 
mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  The 
brevity  of  Daniel  (v,  80,  31)  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  silence  on  the  point;  but  it  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  fulness  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  1  and 
li)  that  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not 
have  escaped  mention.  We  must,  however,  remem- 
ber, in  the  first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have 
been  purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And,  sccond- 
Iv,  we  mav  notice  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  covert, 
as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most  clearly  de- 
clares the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise  is  found  an 
expression  which  reads  very  obscurely  in  our  version 
— "the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer.  li,  32).  Here  the 
Hebrew  term  used  (Hlia^^)  applies  most  properly  to 
*'  fords  or  ferries  over  rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  28) ; 
and  the  whole  passage  may  l)eSt  be  translated,  "  the 
ferries  are  seized"  or  "occupied;"  which  agrees  very 


well  with  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river, 
and  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place, 
where  there  was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i,  186).  The 
fords  were  at  Thapsacus  (Xenoph.  Auab,  i,  4, 11). 

2.  The  Euphrates  is  the  Ii^gest,  the  longest,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  riven  of  Western  Asia. 
It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles  N.E.  of  Erze- 
roum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  moantain 
range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near  the  village  of  Diyidin, 
and   not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.     The  former,  or 
Northern  Euphrates,  has  the  name  Frdt  from  the  first, 
but  is  known  also  as  the'Kara-Su  (Black  River);  the 
latter,  or  Southern  Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frat, 
but  tlie  Murctd  Choi,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river. 
Both  branches  flow  at  the  first  towards  the  west  or 
south-west,  passing  through  the  wildest  monntain  dis- 
tricts of  Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kebban-Maden,  near- 
ly in  long.  89^  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  re- 
spectively 400  and  270*miles.    Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 
very  deep ;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but  in  a 
tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  anIa-Tanrus,  and  still  seeming  as  if  it 
would  empty  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of 
Amanns  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  fh>m  it;  the 
river  at  last  desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in  about 
lat.  86°  turns  towards  the  south-east,  and  proceeds  in 
this  direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  its  emtiouchnre 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  180 ;  Strabo,  ii,  521 ; 
Ptolem.  v,  18;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  20 ;  Q.  Curt,  i,  13; 
Orbis  Terrarum^  C.  Kaercher  Auct.).     In  conjunction 
with  the  Tigris,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Me- 
sopotamia (q.  v.),  over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried  by 
canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and  beauty. 
At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Babylon),  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  approach  comparatively  near  to  each  other,  bat 
separate  again,  forming  a  kind  of  ample  basin,  till 
they  finally  become  one  at  Koorma.     Under  the  Cae- 
sars the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  under  David  it  was  the  natural 
limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.     Sec  Tigris. 

The  la.st  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards,  'u 
through  a  low,*  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over  which  it 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate;  above  Hit, 
and  ftom  thence  to  Sumeisat  (Samosata),  the  country 
along  its  banks  is  for  the  most  part  open,  but  billy ; 
north  of  Sumeisat  the  stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley 
among  high  mountains,  and  is  interrupted  by  numer- 
ous rapids.  The  entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780 
miles,  nearly  650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and 
only  200  short  of  that  of  the  Indus ;  and  of  this  dis- 
tance more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable 
for  boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  colonel  Ches- 
ney  proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 
from  its  mouth — that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Khabour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  aver- 
ages 400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werai  to 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  l&5it- 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards,  its 
depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from  an  av- 
erage  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon  arc  the  entire  lack  of  tribntaries 
below  the  Khabour,  and  the  employment  of  the  water 
in  irrigation.  Tlie  river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  tendency  already  noted,  to  run  oflT  and 
waste  itnelf  in  vast  marshes,  which  everr  rear  more 
and  more  cover  the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of 
the  stream.  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  con- 
tinually var3'ing,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of 
the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  Skai-eirArab^ 

In  point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  sln^ 
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iah  fltmm ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  flooded 
Beuon,  when  it  approaches  5  miles  an  houTf  it  varies 
from  i^  to  ^,  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  3  than  above.     Its  general  description  for  some 
distsace  below  Erzingan  is  that  of  a  river  of  the  first 
order,  straggling  through  high  hills,  or  rather  low 
mountains,  making  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course  as 
it  forces  its  way  over  a  pebbly  or  rocky  bed  from  one 
oatural  barrier  to  another.     As  it  winds  round  its  nu- 
meroos  barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  towards  each 
of  the  esrdtnal  points  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
sod  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  loaded  cam- 
ek  to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to  their  bellies, 
or  about  4^  feet.     The  upper  portion  of  the  river  is 
ioclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  high  brushwood  and  timber  of 
moderate  size,  having  a  succession  of  long,  narrow 
islands,  on  several  of  which  are  moderate-sized  towns ; 
the  holders  of  this  ancient  stream  being  still  well  in- 
habited, not  only  by  Bedouins,  but  by  permanent  resi- 
dents.   The  following  towns  may  be  named :  Sumeis- 
at,HaoHim,  Jtomkala,  Bir,  Giaber,  Deir,  Rava,  Anna, 
Hsdiaa,  El-Us,  Jibba,  Hit,  Hillah,  Lemlun,  Koma,  and 
Bussora.    The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself  very  pic- 
turesque, is  greatly  heightened  by  the  frequent  re- 
corrence  of  ancient  irrigating  aqueducts,  beautiful 
ipecimens  of  art,  which  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  Persians  when  fire-worshippers :  they  literally 
cover  both  banks,  and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates  were  once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  highly 
civilized  people.     Hiey  are  of  sipne.     Ten  miles  be- 
low Hit  is  the  last  of  these.     The  country  now  be- 
comes flatter,  -with  few  hills ;  the  river  winds  less ; 
and  the  banks  are  covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats 
or  tents,  with  beautiful  mares,  cattle,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.     From  Hit  to  Babylon  the 
black  tent  of  the  Bedouin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
habitation  to  be  seen.    Thu  distance  is  cultivated  only 
is  part;  the  rest  is  desert,  with  the  date-tree  showing 
ia  occasional  clusters.     In  descending,  tbe  irrigating 
eats  and  canals  become  more  frequent.     Babylon  is 
eacircled  by  two  streams,  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  principal  ruin,  beyond  which  they  unite  and  pro- 
dace  abundance.     For  about  thirty  miles  below  HiU 
Uh  both  banks  have  numerous  mud  villages,  imbed- 
ded in  date-trees :  to  these  succeed  huts  formed  of  bun- 
dles of  reeds.     The  country  lower  down  towards  Lem- 
laa  is  kvel,  and  little  elevated  above  the  river;  irri- 
gation is  therefore  easy :  in  consequence,  both  banks 
are  covered  with  productive  cultivation,  and  fringed 
with  a  double  and  nearly  continuous  belt  of  luxuriant 
date-treea,  extending  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     At 
DBS  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Dewania  is  the 
first  considerable  deviation  from  this  hitherto  majestic 
river;  another  takes  place  22  miles  lower;  and  nine 
milea  farther — at  Lemlun — it  again  separates  into  two 
bcaaehea,  forming  a  delta  not  onliks  that  of  Damietta, 
and,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  inundating  the  country 
for  a  space  of  about  60  miles  in  width  \7ith  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  forming  the  Lemlun  marshes,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  rice  and  other 
grain  the  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June).     Here 
mad  villages  are  swept  away  by  the  water  every  year. 
Below  Lemlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  ia  thus  increased  in  its  volume,  and, 
turning  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Ti^,  thence  running  in  one  united  stream,  under  the 
nam3  of  the  Shai-^Ar€ib,a»  far  as  the  sea  (the  Per- 
sian Golf).     In  this  last  reach  the  river  has  a  depth 
of  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  varies  in  breadth  from  500  to 
900  yards,  and  presents  banks  covered  with  villages 
and  cultivation,  having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing 
and  majestic.     The  length  of  that  part  of  the  river, 
iwckooing  from  Bir  to  Bnaaora,  navigable  for  large  ves- 
i^  at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  143  miles.     It  is  very 
anvndant  in  fish.     The  water  is  somewhat  turbid,  but, 
vhcn  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.     The  Ard* 
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biant  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  it  MoradrS4k  \ 
that  is.  Water  of  desire,  or  longing. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  occurs  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  March, 
and  continues  rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is  at- 
tributable to  the  early  rains,  which,  falling  in  the  Ar* 
menian  mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tributaries ;  and 
also,  in  the  main,  tu  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in 
these  lofty  regions.  Al)out  the  middle  of  November 
the  Euphrates  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and,  ceoa- 
ing  to  decrease,  becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish.  The 
greatest  rise  of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains 
the  nmUiem  flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The 
Tigris  scarcely  ever  overflows  [see  Hiddekel],  but 
the  Euphrates  inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
its  course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  tu  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abydan.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation  by 
turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  channels  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  "  When  the  Euphrates," 
says  Rich,  '*  reaches  its  greatest  elevation,  it  overflows 
the  surrounding  country,  fills  up,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  human  labor,  tlie  canals  which  are  dug  for 
the  reception  of  its  waters,  and  thus  amazingly  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  ruins  of  Baby* 
Ion  are  then  inundated,  so  as  to  render  many  ports  in- 
accessible, the  intermediate  hollows  being  converted 
into  marshes**  (^Babyhm  and  Peraepolis^  p.  54).  Rau- 
wolf  observes,  **  The  water  of  the  Euphrates,  being  al- 
ways troubled,  and  consequently  unfit  for  drinking,  is 
placed  in  earthen  jars  or  pitchers  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  the  sand  and  other  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  soon  found  lying  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger"  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  18 ;  xiii,  4-7).  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  says,  "  The  period  at  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  most  loaded  with  mud,  are  in  the  first 
floods  of  January;  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snows 
in  early  summer,  which  preserves  the  high  level  of 
the  waters,  does  not  at  the  same  time  contribute  much 
sedimentary  matter.  From  numerous  experiments 
made  at  Bir  in  December  and  January,  1836, 1  found 
the  maximum  of  sediment  mechanically  suspended  in 
the  waters  to  be  equal  to  one  eightieth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  fluid,  or  every  cubic  inch  of  water  contained  one 
eightieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  suspended  matters ;  and 
from  similar  experiments,  instituted  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  the  issue  of  the  waters 
from  the  I^mlum  marshes,!  only  obtained  a  maximum 
of  one  two  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(mean  temp.  74^).  The  sediments  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which  are  not  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  river's  course,  are  flnally  deposited  in  the  Lemlum 
marshes.  In  navigating  the  river  in  May,  1836,  the 
water  flowing  into  the  marshes  was  colored  deeply  by 
mud,  but  left  the  marshes  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity"  (Researches,  p.  110,  111). 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  impor- 
tance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  probably 
merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i,  185).  He  also 
describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon  the  stream 
(i,  194),  and  mentions  that  their  principal  freight  was 
wine,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  furnished 
by  Armenia.  It  was,  however,  more  probably  Syrian, 
as  Armenia  is  too  cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he 
describes,  of  wicker-work,  and  coated  with  bitumen, 
or  sometimes  covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the 
river  (Chesney,  Euphrates^  ii,  639-651).  Men  wishing 
to  swim  a^oss  or  along  the  stream  simply  throw  them- 
selves upon  an  inflated  skin  and  thus  float,  precisely 
in  the  manner  described  by  ancient  writers,  and  de- 
picted on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Botta,  Nineveh^  p, 
238  sq.).  Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Baby- 
lon by  the  Euphrates  routo  vessels  of  some  consldero" 
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Me  size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cypras  and  Phoeni- 
t-ia.  They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thapsa- 
cus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched  (Aris- 
tobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvL  1, 11).  The  disadvantage  of  the 
route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  return  cargoes 
against  the  current.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
boats  which  descended  the  river  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the  owners  returned  on  foot 
to  Armenia,  taking  with  them  only  the  skins  (i,  ld4). 
Aristobulus,  however,  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvl,  8, 8)  that 
the  Gerrhieans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  car* 
ried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandise.  On  the  whole,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  Ijelievtng  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use  of  by  the 
merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by  it  the  east 
and  west  continually  interchanged  their  most  impor- 
tant products  (see  Layard*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p. 
i5o,  457).  Caravans  were  employed  alcove  Thapsa- 
cus  (Heeren,  Asiatic  Nationt^  ^y-^'^^i  480).  The  empe- 
ror Trajan  constructed  a  fleet  in  the  mountains  of  Nisi- 
bis,  and  floated  it  down  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor 
Julian  also  came  down  the  river  from  the  same  moun- 
tains with  a  fleet  of  not  fewer  than  1100  vessels.  A 
great  deal  of  navigation  -is  still  curried  on  from  Bag- 
dad to  Hillah,  the  ancient  Babylon,  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  prevents  any  above  the  latter 
place.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  merchants  from 
England  went  by  this  river,  which  was  then  the  high 
ro.id  to  India.  There  were  anciently  many  canals 
which  connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ;  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.  The  Euphrates  steamer 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Iva 
canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a  few  miles  above  Fe- 
lugo,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bagdad. 
The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  couAiderablo  importance,  and  colonel  Chesney 
has  proved  that  it  may  be  navigated  as  high  as  Bir  by 
steamers  drawing  four  feet  of  water ;  yet  it  can  hardly 
he  expected  that  it  can  ever  be  made  available  as  an 
ordinary  channel  between  Europe  and  Iiidia.  Its  nav- 
igation would  undoubtedly  confer  the  greatest  advan- 
tages on  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries through  which  it  flows,  should  they  once  more  be 
emancipated  from  the  barbarism  under  which  they 
have  tK>  lontr  been  oppressed. 

3.  See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates,  colo- 
nel Chesney's  Euphrates  Erpedifinn^  vol.  i ;  and,  for  the 
lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  I,oftu»'s  ClwUdma 
tmd  Svsuina.  Sec  also  Rawl'mson's  Iferodttfus^  vol.  i. 
Essay  ix;  and  I^yard's  Nineveh  and  Jia^y'oHj  chaps. 
xxi  and  xxii;  Wahl's  An^-n,  p.  700;  Hitter's  Krdk.  ii, 
120 ;  Traite  Element,  Geoffrnphiqtie  (Bnixelles,  1832), 
vol.  ii ;  Mannert*s  Gpofp'.  ii,  142 ;  Keichard's  KL  Geogr. 
Schr'f,  p.  210 ;  Parliam.  Rep.  of  Sfeam  Navigation  to 
JwHa  (18?4) ;  M'Culloch's  Geogrnph.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Ains- 
worth's  Trarels  in  Ada  Minor,  etc.  (1842);  Ker  Por- 
ter, Travels,  ii,  403;  Forbigcr,  Alte  Geographie,  ii,  69 
Ml.;  KoseumUller,  Altertlt.  i,  i,  188  sq.  See  Baby- 
lon. 

Euphrates,  bishop  of  Cologne,  was  the  successor 
of  bishop  l^Iatomus.  Ho  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Sardica  in  ."17,  and  was  sent  by  the  Mshops  of  that 
synod  with  recommendatory  letters  from  the  emperor 
Constance  to  the  emperor  Constantius  to  obtain  the 
recall  of  the  exiled  catholic  bishops.  The  report  that 
a  synoil  held  at  Cologne  in  846  deposed  Euphrates  for 
not  believing  in  tho  divinity  of  Christ  is  now  general- 
ly reganled  as  spurious.  Tlic  acts  of  this  pretended 
sj-nod  were  probably  compiled  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  are  from  beginning  to  end  a  forger}'. — ^AVetzer  und 
Wolte,  Kirchen-LexiL  xii,  211 ;  Rettbcrg,  Kirchen-Ge- 
schichte  Deutschlands,  vol.  i.     (A.  J.  S.) 

SuporemUB  (EvircXi fio£,  good  in  tear,  a  frequent 


Greek  name),  the  **  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Acocm'  (q. 
▼.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas  Macca* 
beus,  B.C.  cir.  161,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  (1  Mace,  viii,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  10,  6). 
He  has  been  identified  (Enseb.  Pnrp.  Ev.  ix,  17  sq.) 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  (Josephns,  Apum^ 
i,  23),  who  wrote  several  woHlb  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  (Knhlmey,  Eupolemi  fragmenta,  Berlin,  1840, 
8yo)  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian 
was  of  Jewish  descent  (yet  comp.  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Ilbtstr. 
38).  His  father,  John  (q.  v.).  is  spoken  of  as  having 
procured  special  privileges  for  the  Jews  from  the  Syri- 
an kings  (*2  Mace,  iv,  11). 

Euroc^iydon  (EifpoKkvfwv^q.d.  south-east  hilUncy, 
the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii,  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  m  hicfa  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.     See  Shipwreck  of  Paci^ 
The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  described  with 
nmch  particularity,  and  they  admit  abundant  illnstra- 
tion  from  the  experience  of  modern  seamen  in  the  Le- 
vant.    In  the  first  place  it  came  down  frcm  the  island 
(xar  avr^i),  and  therefore  must  have  blown  more  or 
less  from  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  Bailing 
along  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  Blount  Ida,  and  on 
the  way  from   Fair-Havens  towards   Phoenice.      So 
Captain   Spratt,  after  leaving  Fair-Havena  with   a 
light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  ^  a  strong  northerly 
breeze  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida*'  (Smith,  Vogoge 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  p.  97,  245).    Next,  the 
wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  tgphoon  (moA.tuJjhnie^ 
i.  e.  "striker")  or  whirlwind  (rv^wvtcoc,  A. V.  *' tem- 
pestuous;'* comp.  rv^Wf  Aristot.  Meteor.  1;  De  Ifvndo, 
iv,  18) ;  and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales 
in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "accompanied  by 
terrific  gusts  and  Fqnalls  from  those  high  mountains** 
(Conybeare,  Life  cmd  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  ii,  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii,  13, 14)  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart  observeo, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  "it  is  always 
safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  Hs  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind'* 
(Purdy  *s  Sailing  Directory,  pt.  ii,  p.  61).   The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,"  ver.  27),  tlie 
overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("neither  »un  nor  stars  ap- 
pea'^ing,"  ver.  20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  con- 
cluded the  storm  (riv  vtrvv,  xxviii,  2),  could  easily  be 
matched  with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times  (see 
Smith.  Voifage  and  Shtpvieck,  p.  144 ;  Conybeare,  iJfe 
and  Epp,  ii,  412).     We  have  seen  that  the  wind  waa 
more  or  less  northerly.    The  context  gives  us  full  ma- 
terials for  determining  its  direction  with  great  exacti- 
tude.    The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Cj^e 
to  Clauda  (xxvii,  16),  and  apprehension  waa  felt  that 
««he  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17 '. 
Combinin.;  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact  that 
she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens  to  Pkos- 
nice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14).  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  N.R.  or  E.N.E.,  and 
hence  might  fitly  Ihj  termed  ff  north-taster.     This  ia 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  natural  sen^e  of  Ei^paH^Xutv 
(Vulg.  Euro-aftdln,  i.  e.  north-east  wind,  the  modem 
Gregalia  of  those  seas),  which  is  regarded  a«  the  truo 
rending  by  Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS. ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  received 
text,  more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difiicult  read- 
ing, and   the   phrase   used   by  Luke  (u   KaXovfistfo^ 
Ei>poK\vSutp)  seems  to  poiut  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.      Alford  thinks  that   the 
true  name  of  the  wind  was  tvpaKvXuv^  but  that  the 
Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  the  Latin  termina- 
tion, corrupted  the  word  into  (i/poKXvStav,  and    that 
so  Luke  wrote  it  (Comment,  in  loc).     Such  winds  are 
known  to  modern  mariners  in  the  Mediterraneaa  by 
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the  oune  of  Levattten,  They  are  not  conflned  to  anj 
single  point,  but  blow  in  all  directions  from  the  north- 
east round  by  the  north  to  the  south-east.  The  *  *  great 
viod*'  or  mighty  tempest  experienced  by  the  prophet 
Jonah  on  his  way  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish  (1, 4 ;  comp. 
the  destructive  '*east  wind"  of  Psa.  xlviii,  7)  appears 
to  hafe  been  one  of  these  gales  (comp.  Josephus,  War, 
ui,8,d,who  calls  it  the  "black  north  wind/>«Aa/i- 
§6^mv).    See  Wind. 

Europe,  the  smallest,  but  also  the  most  highly 
civUized  and  most  populous  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  old  continent. 

I.  It  is  separated  from  America  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  Atlantic ;  from  Africa  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  firom  Asia  by  the  Archi- 
pelaf^,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Caucasian  ridge, 
Caspian  Sea,  Ural  River  and  Mountains,  and  the  Kara 
River.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  peninsula,  project- 
ing from  the  north-west  of  Asia.     Its  extent  firom 
Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  south-west  to  the  month  of  the 
Kara  Eiver  on  the  north-east  is  3400  miles ;  and  from 
Cape  Nordkan,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Scandi- 
navian main  land,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  sonthmost 
point  of  Greece,  2400  miles.    The  continent  of  Europe, 
irrespective  of  islands,  lies  within  lat.  86°  1'— 71°  6' 
N.,  and  lonj:.  9°  30'  W.— 68°  80'  E. '   Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  8,800,000  square  miles ;  and  its  coast- 
line, more  extensire  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that 
of  anv  other  great  natural  division  of  the  globe,  is  esti- 
mated at  19,500  miles,  giving  a  proportion  of  1  linear 
mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of  surface.    It 
had  in  1888  a  population  of  880,000,000,  which  gives 
an  average  of  about  87  for  every  square  mile. 

II.  Church  History, — Europe  early  received  the  seed 
of  Christianity  from  the  apostles  themselves.     The 
territory  embraced  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Italy  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  apos- 
tolic kbore  of  Paul,  who  founded  a  number  of  church- 
es and  wrote  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Thessalonians.     Whether  he  visited  Spain,  England, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
fome  writers,  is  doubtful.     Peter  is  cUimed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  for  twenty-five 
years  bishop  of  Rome.     The  fact  of  his  having  been 
ia  Rome,  and  having  presided  for  several  years  over 
the  Church  there,  is  generally  recognised  by  most  of 
the  historians.     The  share  of  the  other  apostles  in  the 
Chri»tianization  of  Europe  is  doubtful,  and  the  ac- 
crinots  of  their  missionary  labors  rest  more  on  legends 
thm  hbtoric  documents  (see  the  articles  on  each  of 
the  apostles,  and  each  of  the  European  countries) ;  but 
it  ia  a  well-established  fact  that,  even  before  the 
flose  of  the  first  century,  numerous  churches  were  es- 
tiblbhed  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta,  Italy,  France, 
Spun,  and  Southern  and  Western  Germany.     The 
growing  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  [see  Roman 
Catholic  Church]  soon  made  Europe  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  world.     When  Constintine  became  n 
Christtan,  the  Cbristianization  of  all  that  portion  of 
Europe  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire  made 
rapid  progress,  and  was  soon  completed.     In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Spain,  France,  Scotland,  England, 
anil  several  German  tribes  became  Christian.     Chris- 
tianity steadily  advanced  in  all  directions,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  every  pagan  peo- 
ple of  Europe  bad  adopted  the  Christian  doctrine.    In 
the  mean  whUe,  however,  part  of  the  Christian  territo- 
ry in  Southern  Europe  had  been  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedanSf  who  at  one  time  even  hoped  for  the  con- 
qae^  of  all  Europe.    They  lost,  however,  in  the  course 
«>f  the  following  centuries,  most  of  their  conquests,  re- 
taining only  the  control  of  one  empire  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope.   Thus  Europe  has  been  for  many  centuries  a 
predominantly  Christian  division  of  the  world,  while 
of  both  Asia  and  Africa  only  small  sections  became 
Christian.     The  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches  became  complete  in  the  ninth  century. 


and  the  ecclesiastical  connection  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  has  been  interrupted  ever  since.  Still 
greater  became  the  alienation  between  the  countries 
which  adhered  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  those  over  which  the  Church  of  Rome  retain- 
ed control,  and  more  than  one  destructive  war  grew 
out  of  this  division.  See  Refobmation  ;  Protest- 
antism. 

III.  EedesiasHcai  StaiiMtics. — The  following  tabulur 
statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  I^ro- 
testant,  and  Eastern  churches,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Schem,  is  taken  from  the  American  Year-book  for  18C9. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  East- 
ern churches  (or,  more  particularly,  the  Greek  Church) 
prevail  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  Turkey 
the  government  is  Mohammedan,  but  the  majority  of 
the  population  belong;  to  the  Greek  Church.  I'he 
Roman  Catholic  Church  prevails  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  the  South  German  States,  Austriu,  Italy  (in- 
clusive of  the  Papal  States,  San  Marino  and  Monaco), 
and  Belgium,  while  Protestantism  is  the  prevailing 
religion  in  the  North  German  Confederation,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebians,  a  name  given  to  the  Arinns  from  £u- 
sebius  of  Nicomedia.     See  Eusebiub  of  Nicomedia. 

Busebius,  the  only  pope  of  this  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  the  son  of  a  physician,  became  bish- 
op of  Rome  in  810,  after  the  death  of  Marccllus.  The 
time  of  his  pontificate  is  variously  stated  at  from  four 
months  to  six  years.  No  events  of  importance  arc  re- 
corded of  his  pontificate.  According  to  an  epitaph 
published  by  Baronius  (but  which  Baronius  himi^lf 
refers,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  some  priest  of  tlie  s;ime 
name),  the  lapn  (q.  v.)  in  Rome  demanded  immediate 
absolution,  which  Euseitius  refused.  Tumult  arose, 
in  consequence  of  which  Eusebius  was  exiled  by  the 
usurper  Maxentius  to  Sicily.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  the  26th  of  Septem*>er.  Several  decrees 
circulating  under  his  name,  as  well  as  three  letters  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul,  to  the  Egj'ptians,  and  to  the  bish- 
ops of  TuRcia  and  Campania,  are  spurious. — Herzog, 
ReaUEncyklopadif,  iv,  246 ;  A  eta  Sonet,  ad  26  Septhr.  ; 
Pagi,  Brevinrum  pontific,  Roman,  (i,  p.  (55):  Bower, 
HiH.  of  the  Popes;  Ersch  u.  Grubcr,  AUgem,  Encyldcp, 
(sect,  i,  vol.  xl,  p.  445). 
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ZjUsebiuB  of  Alexandria.  I.  In  the  Eastern 
churches,  a  number  of  homilieft,  ascribed  to  one  Euse- 
bius  of  Alexandriaf  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  espe- 
cially during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  They  are  ei- 
ther dramatic  representations  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  discussions  of  moral  and  practical  ques- 
tions. Their  author  is  variously  designated  as  monk, 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  papa ;  most  frequently  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  An  ancient  biography, 
published  by  cardinal  Mai  (JSpicUeg.  Rom,  ix,  p.  103), 
represents  him  as  a  sainted  monk  living  near  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  working  mira- 
cles^  who  became  successor  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
dria,  transferred  his  episcopal  functions,  after  seven 
years  (another  reading  says  twenty  years),  to  a  noble 
Alexandrine  named  Alexander,  and  died  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monastery.  That  this  account  is  false  we 
know  from  the  list  of  bishops  of  Alexandria,  which  no- 
where leaves  room  for  a  bishop  Eusebius.  According 
to  Thilo  {Ueber  die  Schripen  des  Eusebiut  von  Alex<m- 
drien  und  des  Ewebius  von  EmesOy  Halle,  1832),  the  au- 
thor was  either  one  of  the  four  monks  known  in  the 
Origenistic  controversies  under  the  name  of  the  four 
^^tall  brothers,"  and  distinguished  among  the  monks 
of  the  Nitrian  desert  for  piety  and  theological  learning, 
or  a  presbyter  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I,  who,  honor- 
ed with  the  title  Papa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  dog- 
matic controversies  of  the  Gth  century.  Semisch  (in 
Herzog's  Beal'EncyHop,  s.  v.)  thinks  that  neither  of 
these  two  men  has  all  the  qualifications  which  one 
would  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Homilies.  The 
only  thing  certain,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  the  homilies 
were  compiled  in  ^e  5th  or  Gth  century.  The  number 
of  homilies  that  are  at  present  known  is  twen^-one. 
Some  of  them  were  published  at  Paris,  1575,  and  Ant- 
werp, 1602.  A  ugusti  (^Euseh,  Ernes,  qucB  svpersuni  ojms- 
cvloy  Elberfeld,  1829)  wrongly  attributed  three  of  the 
homilies  (of  the  dramatic  class)  to  Eusebias  of  Emesa. 
Thilo,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  combated  the 
views  of  Augusti,  and  in  an  appendix  published  a  re- 
vised text  of  four  of  the  homiKes,  to  which,  in  1834,  he 
added  an  edition  of  a  new  homily  on  astrology.  His 
views  were  confirmed  by  cardinal  Mai  (SpicU.  Roman, 
ix),  who,  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  published  a  num- 
ber of  homilies  for  the  first  time.  A  homily  on  alms, 
which  has  never  been  printed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Library. — Herzog,  Reiti-Encyklop,  iv, 
226;  FabriciuB,  Bibl,  Grtec,  (ed.  Harles),  vU,  409.  (A. 
J.  S.) 

II.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  being  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  is  sometimes  called  Eusebius  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

Eusebius,  with  the  surname  Bbcno,  after  1047 
bishop  of  Angers.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
Soon  after  becoming  bishop  he  was  suspended  with  a 
number  of  other  bishops,  being  suspected,  it  is  thought, 
of  simony.  But  he  seems  to  have  fully  justified  him- 
self, for  in  1049  he  was  present  at  the  reformatory 
council  of  Bheims,  and  was  chosen  a  meml>er  of  the 
committee  to  welcome  pope  Leo  IX  in  the  name  of  the 
council.  In  a  letter  written  from  Bome  (1049),  he 
complained  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  pope  against 
Berengar,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  free  from  any  her- 
esy. Berengar  himself  counted  Eusebius  amoni;  his 
patrons,  and  it  was  the  advice  of  Eusebius  which  in- 
duced him  to  take,  at  the  Synod  of  Tours  in  1054,  the 
oath  which  the  synod  demanded  from  him.  One  of 
the  foremost  opponents  of  Berengar,  I  ishop  Theotwin 
of  Liege,  calls  Eusebius  one  of  the  chief  renewers  of 
the  heresy  which  finds  in  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing 
but  a  shadow  and  an  image  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But 
when  count  Geoffroi  of  Anjou,  the  powerful  protector 
of  the  French  heretics,  died  (1060),  the  courage  of  Eu- 
sebius was  at  an  end.  At  the  Episcopal  Convention 
of  Angers  in  1062  he  showed  an  inclination  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  though  he  still  made  a 
profession  of  personal  friendship  for  Berengar,     The 


same  indecision  shows  itself  in  the  celebrated  letter, 
written  between  1068  and  1066,  in  which  Eusebius  de- 
clines to  act  aa  arbiter  at  a  theological  disputation 
which  Berengar  desired  to  bold  with  the  priest  Gao 
frid  Martini,  and  defines  his  dogmatical  position.  The 
letter  (which  is  re^nrded  by  Lessing  as  the  ablest  the- 
ological essay  of  the  11th  century)  deprecates  new 
dogmatic  explanations  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and 
declares  that  we  ought  not  to  appeal  to  the  fathers,  but 
to  adhere  to  Scripture,  and  abide  by  the  simple  words 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  tlie  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  as  a  duty  of  pious  faith.  The  letter  may  be 
found  in  Menardus  {Aujftutini  c.  Jtttiani  opens  (mper- 
fecti  L2priures\  with  arbitrary  alterations  in  De  Roye 
{Vita,  hares,  et  poenU,  Berengar,),  and  Boulay  {Hisl. 
Univers.  Paris),  Two  other  letters  of  Eusebius  are 
given  by  Sndendorf  {Bereng,  Turon.  1850).  Eusebius 
died  at  Angers  Aug.  27,  1081.— Herzog,  Reat-EneyM, 
iv,  228 ;  Lessing,  Wtrke  (edit.  Lachmann),  vol,  viii ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  hiag.  Genet,  xvi,  778 ;  Neander,  Church 
IJistorg  (Torrey),  iii,  676;  Neander,  ffist.  of  Dogmas 
(Ryland),  ii,  462.     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZSusebius  or  C^ksarea,  the  ''father  of  Church  his- 
tory," was  born  about  270.     The  place  of  his  birth  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Cssarea  in  Palelbtine.     Coming  to  Antioch .  towarda 
the  end  of  the  8d  century,  he  there  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures under  Dorotheua  (Eusebius,  //.  A",  vii,  32).     On 
his  return  to  Ccsarea  he  was  ordained  by  Agapius, 
then  bishop  of  that  place.     Here  he  became  intimate 
with  Pamphilus,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  was  head 
of  a  dignity  school  at  CsBsarea,  and  who  had  gathered 
many  books  illustrative  of  Scripture  and  theology,  es- 
pecially the  writings  of  Origen.     This  friendahip  was 
lifelong,  and  {torn  it  Eusebius  took  the  name  Evoifiiog 
(u  0(Xoc)  rov  Ha/j^rXov,  Eusebius  PamphilL     It  waa 
probably  under  Pamphilus  that  Eusebius  imbibed  hia 
fondness  for  the  writings  of  Origen.     Daring  the  per- 
secution by  Dioclesian,  Pamphilus  waa  imprisoned,  and 
finally  died  a  martyr  (A.  D.  809).     Eusebius  taught  in 
the  school  of  Pamphilus  for  years,  but  during  the  per- 
secution he  went  to  Tyre  and  to  Egypt,  where  he  him- 
self was  imprisoned  as  a  confesfor,  and  where  be  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  described  in  hia 
Church  History  (bk.  viii,  c.  7,  9).     Epiphanius  (Ifiw. 
Ixviii,  7)  teils  us  that  Eusebius  was  charged  at  the 
Synod  of  Tyre  (A.D.  885,  where  he  sided  against  Ath- 
anasius),  by  Potamon,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  with  hav- 
ing shown  cowardice  daring  the  persecution  in  Egypt, 
and  even  with  having  offered  incense  to  idols.     But 
the  chai^  doubtless  arose  from  party  feeling,  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  could,  with  snch  a  character,  have 
been  made  bishop  in  that  age.     In  818  or  315  he  waft 
chosen  bishop  of  Caesarea,  which  see  he  administerGd 
with  eminent  success  for  twent^^-five  ye&rs. 

The  part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy has  been  the  subject  of  much  dbpute.  When 
AriuB  was  deposed  by  Alexander,  he  enlisted  numer- 
ous bishops  in  his  l>ehalf.  especially  Eusebius  of  Kico- 
media,  namesake  and  friend  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea ; 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (two  letters,  of  which  fragments  are  extant),  aim- 
ing, not  to  settle  the  doctrinal  dispute,  but  rather  to 
show  that  the  views  of  Arius  were  misrepresented.  He 
sought  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and  thic 
conciliatory,  if  not  compromising  temper,  characteriaed 
Eusebius  through  life.  See  Arigs;  Athaxasics.  The 
part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Council  of  Kicsoa  (Nice, 
A.I).  825)  is  described  by  Valesius  (Introd.  to  his  edit, 
of  Eusebius)  as  follows :  *'  In  this  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  council,  Eusebius  was  far  from  an  unimpw^ 
tant  person ;  for  he  both  had  the  first  seat  on  the  ri^ht 
hand,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  s^^nod  addressed 
the  emperor  C^onstantine,  who  sat  on  a  golden  chair, 
l>etween  the  two  rows  of  the  opposite  parties.  This  t» 
affirmed  by  Eusebius  himself  (Z|/e  ofConsianfine\  and 
by  Sozomen  iEeckt,  BisQ*    Afterwards,  when  then 
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wu  1  considerable  contest  amongft  the  bUhopi  rela- 
tive to  a  creed  or  form  of  faith,  Eosebius  prnpoeed  a 
formaU  at  once  simple  and  ortliodox,  which  received 
tiM  geoeral  commendation  both  of  the  bishops  and  of 
the  emperor  himself.  Something,  notwithstanding; 
seeming  to  be  wanting  in  the  creed,  to  confute  the  im- 
ptetv  of  the  new  opinion,  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene 
Coancil  determined  that  theee  words,  *  Vrrt  God  or 

TESr  60D ;  BEOOTTEK,  HOT  MADB  ;  BEING  OF  ONE 

6DRSTAXCB  WITH  THE  Fathbb,^  should  be  added. 
Thej  aim  annexed  anathemis  against  those  who 
should  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  of  things 
Dot  ezistingf  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not.    At  first,  indeed,  Eusebins  refused  to  admit  the 
term  6fioovoio£,  but  when  the  import  of  tliat  word  was 
explained  to  him  by  the  other  bishops  he  consented, 
and,  as  he  himself  relates  in  hie  letter  to  his  diocese  at 
Ce«area,  sabeciibed  to  the  creed  (Socrates,  B,  £,  i,  8). 
Some  aflirm  tliat  it  was  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
or  the  fear  of  the  emperor,  and  not  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mind,  that  induced  Eusebins  to  subscribe  to  the 
Nicene  Coancil.     Of  some  present  at  the  synod  this 
mii^ht  be  believed,  but  we  cannot  think  it  of  Eusebins, 
bLihop  of  Cssarea.   After  the  Nicene  Council,  too,  En- 
aebios  always  condemned  those  who  asserted  that  the 
Sob  of  God  was  made  of  things  not  existing.     Atha- 
nasiua  likewise  affirms  the  same  concerning  him,  and, 
thoDgh  he  frequently  mentions  that  Ensebius  sub- 
scribed to  the  Nicene  Council,  nowhere  intimates  that 
he  did  it  insincerely.    Had  Eusebins  subscribed  to  that 
coancil,  not  according  to  his  own  mind,  but  firaudnlent- 
lyand  in  pretence,  why  did  he  afterwards  send  the  let- 
ter we  have  mentioned  to  his  diocese  at  Cn^irea,  and 
therein  ingennonsly  profess  that  he  had  embraced  the 
faith  which  had  been  published  in  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cO  ?"    (For  details,  see  Socrates,  JTist.  Eccl.  1, 8,  9.) 

After  the  depoeition  of  Eustathins  (q.  v.),  A.D.  831, 
the  see  of  Antioch  was  offered  to  Ensebius,  but  he  de- 
clmed  the  honor,  probably  in  fear  of  tumult,  and  even 
bloodshed,  from  the  excited  state  of  the  popular  mind 
in  Antioch.     The  conduct  of  Ensebius  in  this  case 
greatly  gratified  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  wrote 
him  a  letter  praising  his  prudence,  and  saying  that  he 
was  worthy  of  being  bishop,  *'not  of  the  city  merely, 
bat  of  almost  the  whole  world*'  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i,  24). 
In  the  later  coarse  of  the  Arian  dispute,  Eusebins, 
thoagh  theoretically  orthodox,  substantially  acted  with 
the  Arians  to  a  great  extent.     Even  in  his  Church 
Hutarg  he  avoids  even  mentioning  the  controversy, 
ending  his  book  with  A.D.  824.     He  presided  at  the 
Coancil  of  Tyre,  A.D.  835  (Epiphanius,  Hm-,  Ixviii,  7), 
•ummoned  for  the  trial  of- Athanasius,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  that  great  man  (see  art.  Atha- 
2fiuius,  vol.  i,  p.  505).     The  prelates  assembled  at  Je- 
nsalem,  and  deputed  Eusebins  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  to  obtain  his  approval  of  their  decision,  and 
he  eeeras  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor 
to  seeure  both  the  recall  of  Arius  and  the  exile  of  Ath- 
anasius. 

In  his  last  years  Eusebins  lived  in  close  intimac}' 
with  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  cherished  the 
warmest  esteem  and  affection  for  him.  In  A.D.  8H6 
Ensebius  wrote  his  Panegyric  on  Congtanfine.  The  em- 
peror had  assigned  him  the  task  of  superintending  the 
transcription  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  parch- 
ment, for  the  use  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople. 
This  was  the  last  literary  labor  in  which  he  was  en- 
ga^  {Vita  Cotutane,  iv,  85)  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  A.D.  840. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  as  sketched 
shove,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Ensebius  has  been 
charged  wHh  a  leaning  towards  Arianism.  "  So 
tbooght,  among  the  ancients,  Hilary,  Jerome  (who  oth- 
erwise speaks  fiavorably  of  Eusebins),  Thendoret,  and 
the  s»3ond  Council  of  Nicssa  (A.D.  787),  which  unjust- 
ly condemned  him,  even  expressly,  as  an  Arian  her- 
etic; and  io  hav«  tbooght,  among  modems,  Baroni- 


us,  Petavios,  Clericns,  Tillemont,  Gieseler ;  while  the 
Church  historian  Socrates,  the  Roman  bbhops  Gela 
sins  and  Pelagius  IlfValesius,  G.  Bull,  Cave  (who  en- 
ters  into  a  full  vindication,  vol.  i,  p.  Ill),  and  Samuel 
Lee  (and  most  Anglicans),  have  defended  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Eusebins,  or  at  least  mention  him  with  very 
high  respect.  The  Galilean  Church  has  even  placed 
him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Ath'anasins  never  ex- 
pressly charges  him  with  apostasy  from  the  Niceno 
faith  to  Arianism,  or  to  semi-Arianism,  but  frequently 
says  that  before  825  he  held  with  Arius,  and  chan.v'e'd 
his  opinion  at  Nicaea.  This  is  the  view  of  MChlcr 
altto  {Athcutasius  d.  Grosm^  p.  888  sq.),  whom  Domer 
{Chrigloioffjf,  i,  792)  inaccurately  reckons  among  the  op- 
ponents of  the  orthodoxy  of  Ensebius.  The  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  for  and  against  Eusebius  are  col- 
lected in  Migne's  edition  of  his  works,  torn,  i,  p.  68-98. 
Among  recent  writen,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  has  most  fully 
investigated  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebins  in  the  prelim- 
inary dissertation  to  his  translation  of  the  Theophania 
fh)m  the  Syriac,  p.  xxiv-xcix.  He  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  (p.  xcviil)  *  that  Eusebius  was  no  Arian, 
and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prtfve  that  he  was 
no  semi-Arian ;  that  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of 
the  error  of  Origen,  ascribed  to  him  so  positively  and 
so  gronndlessly  by  Photius.*  But  this  is  merely  a 
negative  result" — Schaff',  Hist  of  (he  (^ritfian  Churchy 
ii,  874.    Compare  alino  Dupin,  Aut.  Ecd.  (Paris,  1688), 
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It  is  in  the  field  of  Church  history  that  the  merits 
and  services  of  Eusebius  stand  pre-eminent  among 
ear!}'  writers.  He  had  large  acquaintance  with  both 
Christian  and  pagan  learning,  and  used  it,  if  not  with 
critical  or  philosophical  skill,  yet  with  patient  industry 
and  with  literar)'^  integrity.  He  was  the  first  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  annals  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Church  in  his  £cclesi<utical  Hiitcry^  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  writings,  which  traces  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  the  do» 
feat  of  Licinius,  A.D.  824.  In  this  work  he  rejects, 
with  greater  care  than  is  usually  attributed  to  him,  the 
doubtful  facts  and  the  fabulous  narratives.  And  this  is 
not  his  only  merit.  A  living  sympathy  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Christianity,  and  earnest  admiration  for  the 
heroism  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors,  inspires  him 
throughout.  **  Others,'*  he  says  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book,  **that  compose  historical  narratives, 
would  record  nothing  but  victories  in  battle,  the  tro* 
phies  of  enemies,  the  warlike  achievements  of  gener- 
als, the  bravery  of  soldiers,  sullied  with  blood  and  in- 
numerable murders,  for  the  sake  of  children,  and  coun- 
try', and  property.  But  our  narrative  embraces  that 
conversation  and  conduct  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
— the  wars  and  conflicts  of  a  most  pacific  character, 
whose  ultimute  tendency  is  to  establish  the  peace  of 
the  Koul."  In  Dr.  SchaflTs  opinion  (Ch.  Hist,  iii,  877), 
the  Church  Hutory  of  Eusebius  "  gives  a  colorless,  de- 
fective, incoherent,  fragmentary,  yet  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  youth  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its 
incalculable  value  not  to  the  historic  art  of  the  author, 
but  almost  entirely  to  his  copious  and  mostly  literal 
extracts  firom  foreign,  and,  in  some  cases,  now  extinct 
sources," 

In  the  8th  book  of  the  Ecdetiastical  Hitfory  (c,  ii) 
Ensebius  states  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  relate  all 
the  wickedness  and  dissensions  of  the  Christians  before 
the  persecution,  or  to  name  those  who  were  untrue  to 
the  faith ;  adding,  **  we  shall  only,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
troduce those  events  into  our  history  that  may  be  prof- 
itable first  to  us  of  the  present  dny,  and  hereafter  to  pos- 
terity." In  the  Martyr.  PaUttin,  (ch.  xii)he  states  as 
a  historical  principle  that  the  "  events  most  suitable  to 
be  recorded  in  a  history  of  the  martyrs  are  those  which 
redound  to  their  honor."  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fatt, 
ch.  xvi)  remarks  that  "  such  an  acknowledgment  will 
naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so 
openly  vioUted  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his- 
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tory  has  not  paid  a  veiy  strict  regard  to  the  obsery- 
ancc  of  the  other."  Certainly  it  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment in  £ai»ebiu8  to  hold  baclc  anything  in  his  ac- 
counts. The  Scripture  might  have  taught  him  better ; 
it  does  not  omit  the  faults  of  patriarchs  or  saints.  If 
nothing,  moreover,  is  to  be  told  of  mart^TS  but  "what 
redounds  to  their  honor,'*  one's  admiration  of  these 
honorable  &cts  must  be  lessened  by  the  fear  that  what 
is  kept  back  might  counterbalance  what  is  told.  The 
principle  of  Eosebius  is  here  historically  bad.  But 
Gibbon  attacks  Eusebius  still  more  strongly  in  hi.s 
Viniication  of  Chaptern  xv  and  xvi  of  his  history'. 
Eusebius  gives  as  the  title  of  ch.  xxxi,  blc.  xii,  of  the 
Praparat.  Evang.j  the  question  **  How  far  it  may  be 
lawful  to  use  falsehood  as  a  medicine  for  the  benefit 
cf  those  who  need  such  a  procedure?"  He  begins  the 
chapter  with  a  citation  from  Plato  (/)«  Lfgibui,  ii),  as 
follows :  *' A  legislator  of  any  value,  even  if  the  fact 
were  not  such  as  our  discourse  has  just  established  it, 
if  in  any  case  he  might  make  bold  to  deceive  young 
persons  for  their  advantage ;  could  he  possibly  incul- 
cate any  falsehood  more  profitable  than  this,  or  more 
potent  to  lead  all  without  force  or  compulsion  to  the 
practice  of  all  justice  ?  *  Truth,  my  friend,  is  honora- 
ble and  permanent ;  but  not,  it  would  seem,  very  easy 
of  persuasion.*  To  this  passage  of  Plato,  Eusebius 
addis:  **Tou  may  find  a  thousand  such  instances  in 
the  Scriptures,  where  God  is  described  as  jealous,  or 
sleepin^r,  or  angry,  or  liable  to  other  human  affections, 
so  expressed  for  the  ctdvaniage  ofihowt  irAo  require  such 
a  method  (tir'  utptXti^  rHitv  vtofxiuufP  rov  roiovrov  rpo- 
TToi/).'  "  This  is  all  that  is  said  on  the  suhject,  and  it 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
one's  statements  most  be  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers  or  readers.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
**  falsehood"  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  shows  that, 
in  the  mind  of  Eusebius,  either  there  was  no  jupt  ap- 
preciation of  the  difference  between  '*  falsehood"  and 
"accommodation,"  or  else  that  his  moral  sense  as  to 
veracity  had  been  vitiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  casu- 
istry' which  even  in  his  time  had  begun  to  show  itself. 
It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  however,  that  Gibbon  really 
misleads  his  readers  by  his  statement  of  the  case :  **  In 
this  chapter,"  says  he,  "  Eusebius  alleges  a  passage  of 
Plato  which  approves  the  occasional  practice  of  pious 
and  salutary  frauds;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  justify  the 
sentiments  of  the  Athenian  philosopher  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament."  This 
is  not  warranted  by  the  passage,  which  is  fully  cited 
above.  We  adopt,  nevertheless,  the  remark  of  Wad- 
dington  Qlittorg  of  the  Churek,  ch.  vi,  ad  fin.):  "It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  less  enlightened  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  they  borrowed  a  momentary  suc- 
cor from  the  profession  of  fulsehoo<l ;  but  the  same  ex- 
pedient was  still  more  shameful  to  Eusebius,  who 
flourished  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  whose 
age  and  more  extensive  learning  loft  him  no  excuse 
in  ignorance  or  inexperience,  and  whose  great  name 
and  unquestionable  piety  gave  sanction  and  authority 
to  all  his  opinions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  publication  of  that  detestable  principle  in  any  one 
of  his  writings,  however  modified  and  limited  by  his 
explanation,  must  to  a  certain  extent  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  rest ;  the  mind  which  does  not  profess 
to  be  constantly  guided  by  truth  possesses  no  claim  to 
our  implicit  submission.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of 
Eusebius  must  at  last  lie  judged  by  the  character  which 
severally  ]ierv^ades  them,  not  l>y  any  single  principle 
which  the  author  has  once  only  laid  down,  to  which  he 
has  not  intended  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  general 
application,  and  which  he  has  manifestly  proposed 
rather  as  a  philosophical  speculation  than  as  a  rule  for 
his  own  composition.  At  least  wc  feel  convinced  that 
whoever  shall  calmly  peruse  his  Ecc^edaeticnl  History 
will  not  discover  in  it  any  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  in  the  relation  of  miraculous  stories  he  is  more 


sparing  than  most  of  the  Church  historians  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  seemingly  even  than  thoee  whom  he 
has  copied ;  and,  upon  the  wliole,  we  shall  not  do  him 
more  than  justice  if  we  consider  him  as  an  avowed 
but  honest  advocate,  many  of  whose  statements  must 
be  examined  with  suspicion,  while  the  greater  part 
bear  direct  and  incontestable  marks  of  truth." 

Of  his  Chromcon  it  haa  also  been  justly  asserted, 
"that  for  centuries  it  was  the  source  of  all  svn- 

w 

chronistical  knowledge  of  history  in  the  Greek,  Lat- 
in, Oriental,  and  Christian  world,  everywhere  trans- 
lated, continued,  excerpted,  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
different  works  on  this  suliject."  His  panegyrical 
writings  on  Constantino,  however,  afford,  with  much 
that  is  commendable  and  historicallv  useful,  abundant 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his  moral  fibre,  and  of  his 
sycophancy  in  dealing  with  the  emperor.  Bot  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  never  used  his  influence  at  court  for 
merely  personal  ends.  When  Constantine  on  one  oc- 
casion at  Co^sarea  asked  Eusebius  to  demand  a  favor 
for  his  Church,  he  declared  "  his  Church  was  not  in 
need  of  any  favors.  The  only  boon  he  asked  was  per- 
mission to  use  the  public  archives  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  martyrs,  which  favor  was  readily 
granted  him"  (Jerome,  £p.  ad  ChromaHum  et  HeHodo- 
rum;  comp.  Hefele  in  the  Freib.  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  135 
et  sq.).  Less  important  than  the  historical  works  of 
Eusebius,  bat  nevertheless  very  meritorious,  are  his 
ApohgeHcal  writings,  the  most  extensive  in  ancient 
apologetics.  His  notices  of  the  oldest  m>'thologies  ia 
the  Praparatio  Evangdiea  are  a  valuable  storehouse 
for  theologians  and  philologists.  In  the  field  of  doc- 
trinal theology  (contra  MarceUum)  the  writings  of  Eu- 
sebius appear  to  less  advantage  than  in  any  other. 
They  touch  upon  the  great  question  of  his  time,  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  these  writings,  as  in  his  practi- 
cal life,  he  appears  to  waver  between  orthodoxy  and 
subordi  nationism. 

The  writings  of  Eusebius  are  here  classified  as  A. 
Historical ;  B.  Apologetic ;  C.  Dogmatic ;  D.  Exeget- 
ical. 

A.  ffi^orical* — ^1.  The  loropta  ^cicXi/<na<mc»/,  EccU- 
tiaMical  History,  in  ten  books,  beginning  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  relates  the  history  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  writers,  martyrs,  persecutions, 
etc.,  up  to  A.C.  824.  It  was  probably  composed  be- 
fore the  Nicene  Council  (325),  as,  near  its  close,  Cris- 
pus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  is  very  favorably 
mentioned,  which  could  hardly  have  happened  after 
the  execution  of  Crispus  (325).  The  best  editiona  of 
the  History^  with  the  Greek  text,  are  Valesiua,  with 
life  of  Eusebius  prefixed  (Par.  1659-1678,  3  vols,  fol., 
often  reprinted) ;  Reading's  edition  of  Valesius'a  Eu- 
sebius (Gr.  and  Lat),  with  the  fragments  of  Theodo- 
ret,  Evagrius,  and  Philostorgius  (Camb.  1720  and  1746, 
3  vols,  fol.);  Zimmermann,  Hist,  EocUs.  (Francfort, 
1822,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Heinichen,  Hist.  Eo^ 
cles.y  Reading's  edition  of  Valesios,  with  Stroth's  notes, 
and  additional  notes  and  indices  by  the  editor  (Leipa. 
1827-8,  8  vols.  8vo;  also  see  below);  Burton,  fiisf, 
Ecdes,  (Gr.)  (Oxon,  18:$8,  1845,  1856,  8vo),  also  An- 
notcUiones  Variorum,  2  vols.  8vo  (Oxon,  1842,  2  \ols. 
8vo) ;  cheap  edition  by  Sch wegler  (TUbing.  1852, 8vo^ ; 
Laemmer,  Hist.  Ecdes.,  cum  tabulis  specimina  cod.  vii 
cont.  (Schaffhausen,  1862,  large  8vo,  pp.  836,  with  ta- 
bles in  fol.). 

English  Translations. — Hanmer,  Ch.  History  of  Euse^ 
bius,  Socrates,  and  Evcu/rius,  with  the  Life  and  Pane" 
gyric  of  Constantine  (Cambridge,  1577,  and  often,  fol.) ; 
the  same,  with  Saltonstall's  translation  of  The  Lift  of 
Constantine  (1650,  fol.;  1663,  fol.);  Wells  (based  on 
the  preceding,  1709,  fol.);  Parker's  abridged  (Lond. 
1729,  4to)  ;  l)est  translation,  Cnise's  (with  Bovle's 
Council  of  Nice,  Philadelphia,  1846 ;  10th  ed.  N.  Y. 
1856, 8vo ;  also  in  Bohn's  EcdesiisHcal  lAbrary,  Lond. 
12mo  {  and  in  Bagster's  Greek  Ecd,  Historimg,  httnd, 
184a  8vo). 
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Gemoh  7Vemt£af»tNW.>-Hedion  (Stn8b.l545,  fol.); 
Stroth  (Qaedlinburg,  1777,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Clou  (in  two 
cditjoiu,  one  for  Romanists,  the  other  for  Protestants, 
Stattgtft,  1839,  8vo).  French  translation  by  Coasin 
(Pttis,  1675,  and  often).  On  the  Moscow  MS.  of  the 
£eci.  Hid.,  see  ZeiU,  Hist,  TkeoL  1861,  p.  311,  and  The- 
dbg.  Stud,  H.  KrU,  1858,  heft  iii. 

2.  The  xfioviKtltv  xavovutv  vavroSaTrtf  loropia,  gen- 
erally called  Chronicony  libb.  ii,  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  up  to  A.D. 
325,  with  chronological  tables,  in  which  the  chronog- 
rapby  of  Jalius  Africanus  is  largely  made  use  of.  For 
the  arbitrary  changes  made  b}'  Eusebius  in  the  text 
of  Africanus,  see  Brunet  de  Presle,  Dyiuuties  Egyp- 
&aaei  (Parb,  1850,  8vo).  Of  this  chronicle  there  re- 
main fragments  in  Greek  and  two  translations :  one  in 
Latin  by  Jerome,  and  one  in  Armeni  in.  The  latter 
was  lirst  edited  by  Zohrab  (Milan,  1818),  Latin,  by  A. 
Mai;  better  ed.  by  Aucber  (Lat.  version  from  the  Ai- 
m^niao,  with  the  Greek  fragments,  Venet.  1818,  4to; 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Groee,  tom.  xix) ;  new  edi- 
tion by  Schone  (the  Armenian  translated  by  Peter- 
mann  and  R(^i<er,  Berlin,  1866). 

3.  The  IXft  o/ Constantinej  iIq  ritv  fiiav  Kutvirravri' 
vov  rov  /3a<7iAiu»c  Xuyoi  iv ;  de  vita  ConstanHni^  lib. 
iv ;  generally  printed  with  the  Eccleticudcal  Hist,  (see 
above) ;  also  separatsly,  ed.  by  Heinichen,  with  Kead- 
in-^'s  and  Stroth *s  notes,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1829, 8vo) ;  En- 
t^ish  translation  in  Bohn'a  EtxUs,  Library  (London, 
12nio). 

4.  Panegyric  on  Cmstantine,  tig  KtavoravTlvov  rpia- 
tivra  er^purof,  an  oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  on 
the  thirtieth  anniversarv  of  his  accession ;  generally 
print?d  with  the  Churcn  History ;  also  in  Heinichen's 
U/e  of  Constaniitte  (see  above,  3). 

d.  ^vyyftafifAa  irtpi  ruiv  kut  avriiV  fiapTttpurdv- 
Tw,de  martyribus  Palestinie ;  really,  de  martyribus  suis 
tempirit;  containing  reports  of  numerous  martyrs  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution  (A.D.  303-310),  printed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  JCccles.  History; 
specially  interesting  is  Cureton's  Ilisl&ry  of  the  Mar- 
tgrt  ofPale^ne^  by  EusebiuSj  discovered  in  a  very  (in- 
dent Syrian  MS.^  and  trand,  ithto  Ent/liih  (Lond.  1860, 
8ro);  given  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Grac.  torn,  xx. 

6.  The  Aria  St.  Pamphili  et  sociorum  (on  the  Mar- 
trrdom  of  hia  teacher  Pamphilus)  is  only  a  fragment 
of  a  work  on  the  life  of  PamphOus,  in  three  books, 
vhich  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

B.  Apologetic.  —  1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Gospel 
Blstary,  rpoxapamnvr^  tvayyiXuei}^  proeparatio  evan- 
9f*Ka^  in  fifteen  books.  In  the  first  six  books  Euse- 
bins  vindicates  Christianity  by  extracts  ftt>m  Grecian 
and  Roman  writers,  and  by  criticisms  on  them  and 
on  the  Ph<enician  and  Egyptian  mythologies  and  wor- 
ship. In  books  7-15  he  treats  of  Judaism,  its  relig- 
ion, history,  and  institutions,  showing  its  superiority 
to  heatheni^tm.  The  work  pictures  the  condition  of 
the  world  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  Ed.  by 
Hob.  Stephens  (6r.  1544),  and  with  Latin  version  by 
Vii-r  (Paris,  1628,  Cologne,  1688);  ed.  by  Heinichen 
(Lip^,  1842-3,  2  vols.  8vo);  ed.  by  Gaisford  (Oxf.  1843, 4 
vol«.  8vo);  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Grtrc,  t.  xxi.  Cum- 
berland translated  Sanchoniathon^s  Phaenicim  History 
fi^m  bk,  i  of  the  Prtep.  Evang.  (I»nd.  1720,  8vo). 

3.  The  Evangdictd  Demnnttration,  cnrohiKiQ  tvay- 
ytXtxti,  demonstratio  ewmgeUca,  in  twenty  books,  of 
which  only  ten  remain.  Eusebius  wrote  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  religion  is  demonstrably  true, 
from  its  internal  character,  and  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Jewish  prophecies.  He  points  out  the  true  rela- 
tions between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
visional character  of  the  latter;  and  in  books  3-10  he 
comments  on  the  Messianic  prophecies.  This  work  is 
intended  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Prtrpar,  Evang. 
(see  above).  Translated  into  I^tin  by  Dnnatus  of 
Verona,  and  published  either  at  Rome  or  Venice  in 
1498,  and  at  Cologne  in  1542.    The  Greek  text  appear- 


ed, with  that  of  the  PrrrparaOOy  at  Paris  in  the  editions 
both  of  Robt.  Stephens  and  Viger  (see  above,  1) ;  also 
separately  by  Stephens  (Paris,  1545,  ftd.),  edited  by 
Gaisford '(Gr.  and  Latin,  Oxford,  1852,  2  vols.  8vo); 
abridged  German  version  in  Rdssler,  Bibl,der  Kirchen^ 
voter  (1778,  8vo),  v,  203  sq. 

8.  Of  a  similar  character  are  (a)  the  IkXoyai  irno* 
^i^rurai,  Echga  Prophetica,  of  which  four  books  only 
are  preserved.  They  give  mostly  allegorical  inter- 
pretattons  of  Old-Test.  Messianic  passages  (edited  by 
Gaisford,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo;  also  in  Migne,  Pairologia 
GrcBc,).  (b)  The  five  books  of  The  Theophmy^  ^to^vtia^ 
preserved  in  a  Syiiac  translation,  long  lost,  but  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  1839  in  a  Nitrian  monastery, 
and  pulilisbed  under  the  title  Eusebius  on  the  Theopha- 
nia.  or  divine  Mcnrifestaiion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jems  Chrid,  translated  from  an  ancient  Syritic  Versum 
of  the  Greek  Original  now  lost,  wiih  Notes ^  and  a  Vindi' 
cation  of  the  Orthodoxy  and  prophetical  Views  of  the  A  u- 
thor,  by  Prof.  S.  Lee  (Camb.  1843,  8vo).  Dr.  Lee  as- 
signs the  MS.  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  to  the 
year  A.D.  411.  The  Greek  fragments,  with  Lat.  ver- 
sion, compared  also  with  Lee's  edition,  are  given  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  Gnec,  xxiv,  607  sq.  See  a  full  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  in  Ceillier,  Aut,  8acr.  (Par.  1865, 
8vo),  p.  258  sq. 

4.  The  small  work,  Against  Hierocles,  irpb^  rd  vir6 
^tXoorpdrov  (I'c  AvoWtifvtoy  rbv  Tvavia  Sttk  ri)v  'Ic* 
POkKH  TrapaXfi^etoav  abrov  rt  jcai  Xpvrrov  ouyKpi" 
mv,  generally  cited  Adversus  Hieroclem,  shows  very 
ably  that  the  magician  and  philosopher  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  cannot  bear  comparison  with  Christ.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  MorelFs  Philo^atus  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paris, 
1608);  edited,  with  new  transl.  and  notes,' by  Olearius 
(Leips.  1709);  and,  with  the  libri  contra  Marcdhtm,  ed. 
by  Gaisford  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol, 
Grcec,  xxii,  795  sq. 

C.  Dogmatical  and  Polemical. — 1.  Two  books,  xard 
MapKiXXov,  wntra  Marcellum,  written  by  desire  ot 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (held  A.D.  836)  to  vin- 
dicate the  condemnation  of  Marcellus  for  Sabellianism 
by  that  council  (see  Hefele,  CuncUiengeschichte,  vol.  i, 
§  51).  It  is  given  in  Viger's  ed.  of  the  Prop,  Evang, 
(1628  and  1688);  also  in  Gaisford*s  edition  of  thelrtfter 
cont.  Hieroclem  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo) ;  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
trol.  Grwc,  xxiv,  707. 

2.  The  three  books.  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Theology, 
irtpi  r/7f  iKKXtitTiaoTtKifQ  ^loXoyia^,  De  eccletiadica 
theologia,  are  likewise  intended  against  Marcellus,  as 
^f  oXoyia  here  means  sermo  de  FiUo  Dei  ejusque  naiura 
dwina,  with  a  biblico-dogmatical  proof  of  the  hypo- 
statical  existence  of  the  Son.  It  is  given  (Greek  and 
Latin)  by  Rettlierg  (Gottingen,  1794) ;  in  Cont.  Hiero- 
clem,  ed.  by  Gaisford  (Oxon,  1852, 8vo);  and  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Grcec,  xxiv,  826  sq. 

3.  The  short  treatise,  iripi  rifc  fob  irdoxa  lopr^c* 
De  sotemnitate  pcuchaH,  treats  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewiflh  Passover,  and  of  its  consummation  in 
the  new  covenant.  It  is  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Grac, 
xxiv,  694  sq. 

4.  Fourteen  smaller  treatises,  among  which  the  most 
important  are,  Defde  adv.  Sabellium,  De  resurrectione, 
De  incorporali  amma;  quod  Detts  Pater  incorporalis 
sit,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  and  are  all  contained 
in  Migne,  Pairologia  Grteca,  tom.  xxiv. 

D.  Exegetical, — These  are  partly  introductory,  part, 
ly  commentaries,  written  upon  the  allegorical  method 
of  Origen,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
(1)  The  Onomasticon,  or  irtpi  rutv  roiruewv  bvofidrMV 
hv  TJ  ^liif.  ypa<t>y,  De  locis  Hdtraicis,  a  topographical 
and  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  of  places  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  edited  in  Greek  by  Bonfrcrius  (Paris,  1631 
and  1659,  fol.) ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Hioron.  Opera,  t,  ii 
(Paris,  1609);  by  Clericus  (Amrt.  1707,  fol.);  by  Lar- 
sow  and  Parthey  (Berlin,  1862,  8vo). 

2.  Evangelici  canones,  a  kind  of  Goepel  harmony,  to 
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be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.  hy  Efasmiu,  Ste- 
phens, and  Mill ;  also  in  Mtgne,  Patrolog,  Grac,  xxii, 
1278  sq. 

8.  ZrjTfffiara  xal  \vtrttg,  Quattione$  evangeHom,  in 
three  books,  containing  solutions  of  seeming  contra- 
dictions of  the  evangelists ;  edited  by  Mai  in  his  Coll, 
JScript.  Vet.  (1826,  4to),  i,  101  sq. 

4.  Commentarie»  on  the  Piolmt  and  On  Itctiah,  which 
are  preserved  to  a  great  extent,  and  given  in  Mtgne, 
Patrol,  GrascOf  torn,  xxiv  and  xxv.  Of  his  commen- 
tary on  Solomon*i  8ong^  Proterha^  Daniel^  and  Luke^ 
only  fragments  are  left  ns,  which  are  given  in  Migne, 
Patrol,  Grac,  torn,  xxiv,  who  prints  also  Mai's  newly- 
discovered  fragments  from  his  Nov,  Pair.  BibUotheoa, 
vol.  iv. 

There  is  no  absolately  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Eusebius.  Tho  nearest  to  such  are  Eusebii  Pam- 
phili  Opera  Omnia,  Lat  (Basil.  1042, 4  vols.  foL ;  1569, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  Paris,  1681,  fol.);  most  complete  of  all 
(following  Valesius,  Mont&ucon,  Mai,  and  Gaisford), 
Migne,  Patrol,  Grace,  vols,  xix-xxiv.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Scripta  Hiatorica,  by  Heinichen,  was  begun  in 
1867  (vol.  i,  8vo,  the  Hist.  Eceles.');  and  of  the  Opera 
Omnia  by  Dindorf  (Leipitic,  1865-67,  vols,  i-iii,  8vo). 

See  Cave,  Ilitt.  Lif.  i,  111 ;  Dupin,  AtUeurs  EccL  ii, 
1-15;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grteca,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  885  sq. ; 
Ondin,  Script.  Eecles.  i,  812  sq. ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv 
69  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  Bibliog.  Lexihon,  i,  98  sq. ;  Ceillier, 
Auteurg  Sacrh  (Paris,  1865),  iii,  168  sq. ;  Neander,  Ck. 
History^  Torrey*8  transl.,  ii,  867,  888 ;  Jortin,  Remarks 
on  Ecckt,  Hist.  (London,  1767),  ii,  252 ;  Waddington, 
Church  History  (in  1  vol.),  ch.  vi ;  Schaff,  History  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  vol.  iii,  §  161 ;  Alzog,  Patrologie, 
§  44 ;  Lardner,  Works^  iv,  69 ;  Hefele,  ConcUiengesch. 
i,  288  et  al. ;  Dowling,  On  the  Study  o/Eceles.  Hist,  p. 
18  sq.;  Kestner,  De  Fide  Eusebii  (Gottingen,  1817); 
Baur,  Con^.  Euseb.  cum  Hemdoto  (Tiibing.  1884, 12mo) ; 
H&nnell,  De  Eusebio  Relig.  Christ.  Defensore  (Gotting. 
1848);  Lamson,  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
288  sq. ;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div. 
i,  vol.  u,  218  sq. ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii,  475  sq. 

Xaiisebiua  op  DoryljEum,  bom  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  began  his  public  life  as  a  lawyer,  and 
obtained  the  place  of  imperial  commissioner  (agens  in 
rebus}.  Evagrius  (^Hist.  Eecles,  i,  9)  says  of  him  that, 
"  while  still  practising  as  a  rhetorician,  he  was  the  first 
to  expose  the  blasphemy  of  Nestorius."  It  seems  to 
have  been  he  who  interrupted  Nestorius  in  a  sermon 
about  A.  D.  430  (when  he  denied  to  Mary  the  title  Oe- 
oroKoc),  by  crying  aloud  '*  No ;  the  eternal  Logos  him- 
self subjected  himself  to  a  second  birth."  This,  at 
least,  is  the  conclusion  of  Neander  (Church  History, 
Torrey's  transl.,  ii,  504).  He  also  thinks  it  probable 
that  Eusebius  was  the  autlior  of  the  formal  complaint 
publicly  posted  against  Nestorius  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  comparing  him  to  Paul  of  Samosata 
(Neander,  /.  c).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  as  a  reward 
for  this  zeal  that  he  was  made  bishop. 

At  all  events,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
bishop  of  Dorylsum,  in  Phrygia.  In  the  year  448,  at 
the  Home  Council  (nvvoSoc  ivSrifwvoa)^  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  entered  complaint  against  Eutyches 
(whom  he  had  previously  warned  privately),  as  hold- 
ing false  and  lilasphemous  doctrines,  contrary  to  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  (Mansi,  Cnncil,  vi, 
495,  650).  See  Euttches.  At  this  synod  Eutyches 
was  condemned,  but  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Robber- 
Council  (see  Ephesus,  Robber-Couwcil  of),  Euty- 
ches was  restored,  and  Eusebius  condemned  and  de- 
prived of  his  see.  When  he  attempted  at  this  council 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  voices 
exclaimed,  "  Burn  Eusebius  I  As  he  has  cut  Christ 
asunder,  so  let  him  be  cut  asunder."  He  fled  to  Rome. 
The  tide  was  turned  by  the  death  of  Theodosius,  A.D. 
450.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  prevailed  upon 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  to  convene  an- 
other general  council,  which  met  at  Chalcedon  A.D. 


461,  and  Eusebius  was  restored  to  his  see.  A  few  po- 
lemical writings  of  Eusebius  are  still  extant,  as  Cto*- 
sertatio  adversus  Nestorium  (in  the  works  of  Marius 
Mercator,  ii,  p.  18): — Ubellus  adcersus  Eutycheten  (in 
Labbe,  vol.  iv,  p.  151) : —  Libellus  adversus  Dioscurum 
(ib.  vol.  iv,  p.  880) : — Epistola  ad  Marciamtm  impera- 
tarem  (ib.  p.  95).— Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  u,  605-518 ;  Hoo- 
fer, JVcwv.  Biog,  Ginir.  xvi,  777. 

ZSusebioB,  bishop  of  Emesa,  fourth  century.    Soo 
rates  (^Hist.  Ecdes.  ii,  9)  gives  the  following  account  of 
him :  "  Who  this  person  was,  George,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  informs  ns ; 
for  he  says,  in  the  book  which  he  has  composed  on  his 
life,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  from  a  child  he  had 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  he  was  afterwards 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  a  master  resident  at 
Edessa ;  and  finally,  that  the  sacred  books  were  ex- 
pounded to  him  I)y  Patrophilus  and  Euseliius,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  presided  over  the  church  at  Cesarea,  and 
the  former  over  that  at  Scythopolis.     Having  after- 
wards gone  to  Anttoch,  about  the  time  that  Eustathius 
was  deposed  on  the  accusation  of  Cyrus  of  Benea  for 
holding  the  tenets  of  Sabellios,  he  lived  on  terma  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  Euphronius,  that  prelate*s 
successor.     When,  however,  a  bishopric  was  offered 
him,  he  retired  to  Alexandria  to  avoid  the  intended 
honor,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy.    On  his  return  to  Antioch  he  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Placitua  or  Flaccillns,  the 
successor  of  Euphronius.     At  length  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  CouFtan- 
tinople,  but  did  not  go  thither  in  consequence  of  tlie 
attachment  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  Athanasins. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  Emesa,  where  the  inhabitant* 
excited  a  sedition  on  account  of  his  appointment,  for 
they  reproached  him  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
judicial  astrology;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Laodicea 
and  abode  with  George,  who  has  given  so  many  his- 
torical details  of  him.     George,  having  taken  bim  to 
Antioch,  procured  his  being  again  brought  back  to 
Emesa  by  Flaccillus  and  Narcissus ;  but  he  was  af- 
terwards charged  with  holding  the  Sabellian  heresy. 
His  ordination  is  elaborately  described  by  the  same 
writer,  who  adds  at  the  close  that  the  emperor  (Con- 
stantius)  took  him  with  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  barbarians,  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  b3'  bia 
hand"  (see  also  Sozomen,  Hist.  EccUsittst.  iii,  6).    Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Antioch,  do- 
voted  to  study.    He  died  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  360. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  Tneo« 
tions  treatises  against  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  Nova- 
tians ;  a  Commentary,  in  10  books,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  Homilies  on  the  Gospels.     Theodoret 
mentions  works  of  Eusebius  against  the  Marcicmitea 
and  ]Vtanichseans ;  Ebedjesu,  Questions  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  Xen^as  (Asseman.  Bibl.  ii,  p.  28)  a  work 
on  faith,  and  other  addresses.    Of  all  these  worka  only 
fragments  are  extant.     Two  homilies  (against  Mar- 
cell  us)  undoubtedly  belonging  to  him  were  falsely 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.     Some  homilies  atv 
of  a  more  recent  date.     See  Ecsebius  or  Alexaic- 
DRIA.    A  biography  of  Eusebius,  b}*  bishop  Georgv,  of 
Laodicea,  is  lost.     A  work  on  Eusebius  and  his  vrrit* 
ings  has  been  written  by  Augnsti  (^Euseb.  Ernes,  oprnt* 
cula  qua  supersunt  grteca,  Elberfeld,  1829) ;  and  some 
of  the  statements  in  this  work  have  been  refuted  by 
Thilo  {Ueber  d,  SchrifUn  des Euseb.  v.  Alex,  tc  des  £«. 
«e5.  ron  Emisa  (Halle,  1832).    Some  of  the  homilieii  aa- 
cril)ed  to  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  are  attributed  to  Kuse- 
bius  of  Emesa. 


Eiuebius,  a  Nitrian  monk  (beginning  of  oth 
tuiy),  one  of  the  "  four  tall  brothers"  condemned  by 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  defending  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  The  three  others  were  Dioscunis, 
Ammonins,  and  Enthymius.    They  retired  first  to  J«» 
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nsalem  aod  ScythopoUi,  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
where  Chiraostom  received  them  kindly,  but  did  not 
idmit  tbem  to  <»mmunlon»  They  were  **  piooB  men, 
though  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  certain  fanatical 
uoetic  tendency." — ^Neander,  Ck,  Hisi,  ii,  691 ;  Sozo- 
meoy  ffut,  EeeL  %nii,  12,  IB;  Socratea,  Hist.  EecL  vi,  7. 

EoBebioB  of  Laodicba,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
ind  therefore  sometimes  called  Eusebtos  of  Alexan- 
dria. As  deacon  in  Alexandria,  he  accompanied  his 
bbhop,  Bionysios,  in  the  Valerian  persecution  of  Chris- 
itna  before  the  proconsul  ^milianus  (257),  and  by 
narsing  the  Imprisoned  Christians  and  burying  the 
mar^  gave  a  shining  testimony  of  his  undaunted 
&itL  When  (from  260  to  263)  a  terrible  epidemic 
and  civil  war  devastated  Alexandria,  Eusebius  again 
dutingnished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  nursing  the  sick, 
both  pagan  and  Christian,  and,  in  union  with  his 
friend  Anatoliua,  procured  relief  to  thousands  of  in- 
habitants who  were  threatened  with  starvation.  In 
^he  attended,  as  the  representative  of  bisliop  Diony- 
nus,  whom  old  age  and  sickness  retained  in  Alexan- 
dria^ the  Synod  of  Antioch,  which  was  to  take  action 
on  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Subsequently  he 
became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where  he  died  in 
370.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Anatolius. — 
Herzog,  Beal-EnqfUop.  iv,  240;  Eusebius,  Hiit.  Ecd, 
tii,3t    (A.J.S.) 

Ensebiiis  or  Kicomkdia,  who  may  be  called  the 
leader,  if  not  the  organizer,  of  the  Arian  party  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  emperor 
Jolian,  and  was  bom  about  A.D.  324  (Ammianus  Mar- 
eellinns,  HigL  xxii,  9).  He  was  first  bishop  of  Ber}'- 
tos,  in  Phoenicia,  but  got  himself  translated  to  Nico- 
media— Theodoret  says  (i,  19)  in  violation  of  the  can- 
ons—by the  influence  of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  whose  confidence  he  had  completely 
won.  After  the  excommunication  of  Arius  by  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  321),  Eusebius  took 
Arias  (who  had  written  him  a  letter  asking  his  aid) 
snder  his  protec^on,  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
boose,  and  wrote  urgently,  though  at  the  present  time 
respectfully,  in  his  favor,  to  Alexander,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  (for  details,  see  Ariakism,  vol.  i,  p.  389). 
As  EoMbius  had  been  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  he  proba- 
bly held  the  opinions  of  Arius  at  the  time.  Soicrates 
sav8  that  **  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  partisans, 
with  such  as  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  de- 
manded by  letter  tliat  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  should 
be  rescinded,  and  that  those  who  had  been  excluded 
should  be  readmitted  into  the  Church,  as  they  held  no 
vnsoQod  doctrine''  (^Higi,  Ecd.  i,  6 ;  see  also  Sozomen, 

i,l^). 

At  the  Council  of  Nicaoa  (A.D.  825),  Eusebius  and 
his  fHends  used  all  possible  efforts  first  to  carrji  their 
own  opinioiw  through,  and  then  to  binder  a  definitive 
sentence.  Their  opposition  was  finally  concentrated 
against  the  application  of  the  term  oftoovoio^  (contub' 
sUttUial)  to  the  Son.  All  opposition  fiuled,  and  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  was  established  by  the  council.  See 
AKiAjnsM,  ToL  i,  p.  389 ;  Nicaca,  Cocif cil  of.  Ense- 
biaa,  finding  himself  standing  nearly  alone,  affixed  his 
signature  at  last.  Philostorgius  (i,  9)  asserts  that  in- 
stead of  the  term  ofioovtnog  (of  the  same  essence),  Eu- 
sebius and  his  friends  secretly  introduced  the  semi- 
Arian  term  ofiotowno^  (of  like  essence) ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  Philostorgius  are  not  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. The  decree  of  the  council  contained  not  only 
the  Nioene  Creed,  but  also  an  anathema  of  certain 
propositions  of  Arius.  This  last  Eusebius  refused  to 
«ign,  declaring  to  the  council  that  he  **  submitte4  to 
their  determinations  concerning  the  faith,  and  consent- 
ed to  anbecribe  to  it,  even  admitting  the  word  0OfMu&- 
ikmtial,  according  to  the  genuine  slgniflcation  of  it, 
and  consequently  that  he  held  no  erroneous  opinion ; 
bat  that  as  for  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  he  could 


not  subscribe  to  it;  not  that  he  had  a  mind  to  rfjed 
the  points  of  faith  which  they  had  decided,  but  because 
he  did  not  think  that  he,  whom  they  accused,  was  in 
the  error  that  they  laid  to  his  charge :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  entirely  persuaded,  by  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  him,  and  by  the  conferences 
which  he  had  had  with  him,  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
sentiments  were  entirely  different  from  those  for  which 
he  was  condemned."  Theognis  of  Nice,  Theonas  of 
Marmorica,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  agreed  with 
him  in  this.  The  council  condemned  them  as  hero- 
tics,  and  Constantine  condemned  them  to  banishment. 
But  Arius,  Theonas,  and  Secundus  having  submitted, 
Eusebius  and  Theognis  finally  signed,  and  were  for- 
given by  the  emperor. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council  "  Eusebius  show- 
ed a  desire  to  revive  the  controversy,  for  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  banished  into  Gaul.  On  this 
occasion  Constantine  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  censuring  their  exiled  bishop  in  the 
strongest  muiner  as  disaffected  to  his  government,  as 
the  principal  supporter  of  heresy,  and  a  man  wholly 
regardless  of  truth  (Theodoret,  Jticd.  Hitt.  i,  20).  But 
he  did  not  long  remain  under  the  imperial  displeasure ; 
indeed,  he  subsequently  so  completely  regained  Con- 
stantine^s  favor  as  to  be  selected  to  baptize  him,  not 
long  before  his  death  (A.D.  837).  His  Arian  feel« 
ings,  however,  broke  out  again.  He  procured  the  de« 
privation  of  Eustathius  (q.  y.),  bishop  of  Antioch,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Theodoret  (i,  21),  b}'  suborning  a 
woman  to  bring  against  him  a  fklse  accusation  of  the 
most  infamous  kind.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  bit- 
ter opponent  of  Athanasius  (see  Atbanasius),  and 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Arius  to 
the  full  privileges  of  churchmanship,  menacing  Alex* 
ander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  deposition  un- 
less he  at  once  admitted  him  to  the  holy  communion, 
in  which  he  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  sud- 
den death  of  Arius.  In  339  Eusebius  managed  to  pro- 
cure his  election  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  canon  against  translations  agreed  to  at  Ni- 
csea.  He  died  about  A.D.  842.  Though  Eusebius  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  character  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  almost  entirely  by  the  descrip- 
tiop  of  theological  enemies,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  he  was  in  any  way  deserving  of  esteem.  His 
signature  to  the  Nicene  Creed  was  a  f?ross  evasion ;  nor 
can  he  be  considered  to  have  signed  it  merely  as  an 
article  of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  zeal* 
ous  opponent  of  its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  was  wo- Idly  and  ambitious.  Athans^ 
sius  considers  him  as  the  teacher  rather  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Arius ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Arians  wpre 
divided  among  themselves  into  parties,  those  who  main* 
tained  the  perfect  likeness  which  the  substance  of  the 
Son  bore  to  that  of  the  father  {Homoiounans)  against 
the  Consnbstantialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure 
Arians  or  Anomoians  on  the  other,  pleaded  the  author- 
ity of  this  Eusebius.  The  tenets  of  this  party  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  A.D.  359*' 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Biography^  s.  v.).  See,  besides  the 
works  already  cited,  Cave,  Hist.  Lii.  (Genev.)  i,  118 ; 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  :^7  sq. ;  Newman,  History  of  the 
A  rians ;  Lardner,  Worhs^  iii,  594 ;  Herzog,  RMi-Enry 
klnp.  iv,  242 ;  WaterUnd,  W^nrks  (Oxf.  1843),  ii,  869  sq. 

BusebiuB  OF  Vercvlli,  was  bom  in  Sardinia ; 
was  baptized  in  Rome  by  pope  Eusebius ;  and  became 
lector^  or  ecclesiastical  reader  at  Rome.  He  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Yercclli,  in  Piedmont,  A.D.  840,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  clergy  and  people.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  West  who  united  the  monastic  life  with 
the  clerical  (Ambrose,  cited  by  Ceillier,  v,  500).  Pope 
Liberius  requested  him  to  go  with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  other  legates,  on  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  by 
whom  the  persecution  of  Athanasius  had  been  sanc- 
tioned. They  visited  the  emperor  (at  Aries  or  Val- 
ence), and  {ffevailed  on  him  to  summon  the  Conndl 
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of  HiUn,  which  met  A.D.  855.  The  Etuebians  (Ari- 
ans)  at  this  coancil  urged  the  condemnation  of  Atha* 
nasios,  and  the  emperor  sided  with  them.  Euaebius 
of  Vercelli  having  received  the  emperor's  order  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  refused,  but  express- 
ed his  willingness  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed.  Lu- 
cifer of  Cagliari  and  Dionysius  of  Milan  refused  also. 
The  tliird  session  was  held  in  the  palace,  the  Arian 
party  fearing  the  violence  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peroV  himself  then  sent  for  the  three  above-mentioned 
bishops,  and  commanded  them  either  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment or  to  prepare  for  banishment ;  they,  on  their  part, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  remember  the  account  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  besought  him  not  to  introduce  the  heresy  of  Arius 
into  the  Church ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  Euse- 
bins,  Dionysius,  and  Lucifer  were  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment. At  Scythopolis,  in  Palestine,  his  place  of 
exile,  he  waA  warmly  welcomed,  and  also  encouraged 
by  an  embassy  from  his  people  at  Vercelli.  But  at 
last  he  was  brutally  outraged,  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Cappadocia,  and  thence  to  the  The- 
baid  (Theodoret,  Hist,  Eccl,  iii,  4 ;  Sosomen,  Hist,  Ecel, 
v,  12).  After  the  death  of  Constant! us,  his  successor, 
Julian,  Issued  an  edict  recalling  the  exiled  bishopa. 
EuseSius  went  first  to  Alexandria,  where  he  stood 
by  Athanasius  in  the  council  of  A.D.  362  in  taking 
measures  to  heal  the  Antiochian  schism.  See  Eus- 
TATHiANs.  The  council  sent  him  to  Antioch  to  end 
the  strife  there,  but  the  ordination  of  Paulinus  (q. 
V.)  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  had  made  matters  worse 
than  ever.  After  travelling  through  the  East  he 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm, particularly  in  his  own  diocese.  He  show- 
ed himself,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  monasticism,  and  introduced  among  the  cler- 
gy of  his  diocese  the  common  life.  Having  learned 
that  the  bishop  Auxentius,  of  Milan,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  was  very  actively  la- 
boring for  the  triumph  of  Arianism,  Eusebius,  in  364, 
suddenly  appeared  in  Milan  to  attack  Arianii^m  in  its 
stronghold,  but  the  emperor  soon  ordered  him  back  to 
his  diocese.  He  died  in  371.  An  inscription  on  his 
tomb  calls  him  a  martyr,  and,  according  to  a  later  le- 
gend, he  w^as  killed  by  the  Arians ;  but  the  writers  that 
aro  best  informed  about  him  (Ambrose,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  etc.)  know  nothing  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
Church  of  Rome  formerly  contmemorated  him  as  a 
martyr  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  now  on  the  16th  of 
December.  We  possess  three  EpUtoke  of  Eusebius : 
1.  Ad  Cunslanfium  Auffuxtum: — 2.  Ad pre^nfteros  etplc- 
bes  Ita!ur,  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment, 
to  which  is  attached  Libellus  facti,  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Arian  bishop  Patro- 
philus,  who  was  in  some  sort  his  jailor  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Scythopolio : — X  Ad  Oregorium  Epiac.  Hisp., 
found  among  the  fragments  of  Hilary  (xi,  §  5).  He 
executed,  also,  a  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  his 
namesake,  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  on  the  Psalms ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  be 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercelli,  was 
publi$ihed  at  Milan  (1748, 4to)  by  J.  A.  Irico ;  and  again 
by  Blanchini,  at  Rome,  1748.  This  edition  is  given 
also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  vol.  xii.  The  Epistola  will 
be  found  in  Bibl.  Pair,  GaUand,  vol.  v;  part  of  them  in 
Bib,  Max.  Pair,  vol.  v ;  and  all  in  Migne,  PatroL  LaJt. 
vol.  xii. — Herzog,  Real-EncyldopaM*'^  iv,  246  ^  Mohler, 
Athanotiu*  der  Grosse;  Ceillier,  Attteurs  Sacris  (Paris, 
1865\  iv,  271  sq. 

Eusebius,  St.,  of  Samosata,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  the  fourth  centurv  in  its  con- 
flicts  with  Arianism.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Samosata  in  361, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tioch, at  which  both  Arians  and  Catholics  elected  Me- 
letina  patriarch  of  Antiod).    The  document  of  elec- 


tion, signed  by  both  parties,  was  deposited  with  Euse- 
bius.    When  Meletius,  in  his  very  first  sermon,  de- 
clared himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  the  Arians  induced  the  emperor  to  de- 
mand from  Eusebius  the  surrender  of  the  certificate 
of  election.     On  his  refusal  he  was  threatened  with 
having  his  right  hand  cut  off;  but  he  resolutely  held 
out  both  hands,  declaring  his  readiness  to  lose  both 
his  hands  rather  than  **  resign  a  document  contain- 
ing so  manifest  a  demonstration  of  the  impiety  of 
the  Arians"  (Theodoret,  Hia,  Eccles,  ii,  82).     During 
the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Valens,  be  trav- 
elled, disguised  as  a  soldier,  through  Syria,  Phoeni- 
cia, and  Palestine,  ever}*where  consecrating  orthodox 
priests,  and  confirming  the  people  in  the  Nicene  faith. 
At  the  disputed  election  of  a  bishop  for  Csesarea,  in 
Cappadocia  (370),  he  aided  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  orthodox  Basil  (q.  v.).     He  ever  after  remained 
an  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and  with  him,  in  372  and 
373,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  to  secure,  with 
the  support  of  the  Western  churches,  the  success  of 
the  Nicene  party  also  in  the  East.     He  was,  there- 
fore, a  special  object  of  hatred  to  the  Arians,  who 
in  373  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  exile  him  to 
Thracia.     After  the  death  of  Valens  (378)  Eusebios 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.     He  at  once  be- 
gan to  display  an  extraordinary  activity  in  appointing 
Nicene  in  the  place  of  Arian  bishops.     While  enter- 
ing the  town  of  Dolica  for  this  purpose  in  379  (or 
880),  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand  of 
some  Arian  wcman  (Theodoret,  Bi$t,  EccL  v,  4).    The 
Church  of  Rome  venerates  him  as  a  saint  on  July  31, 
and  the  Greek  Church  on  July  22. — Herzog,  Rttd-En' 
cyklop.  iv,  499 ;  Ceillier,  Atdeurs  Sacres  (Parif ,  lfe"65), 
V,  1  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  A.D.  601,  wrote 
against  the  Aphthartodoceta:,  especially  in  reply  to  a 
monk  Andreas,  **  who  taught  that  Christ's  body  be- 
came incorruptible  when  joined  to  his  divinity;  that 
Adam^s  body  was  not  created  liable  to  corruption ;  and 
that  the  world,  in  its  original  form,  was  incorruptible 
also.*'  These  and  other  errors  Eusebius  wished  him  to 
retract ;  but,  instead  of  pravailing,  Andreas  attempted 
to  fortify  his  posts  by  farther  defences,  which  induced 
Eusebius  to  write  ten  books  against  the  positions  he 
had  before  attacked,  showing  that  Andreas  had  misun- 
derstood Scripture  and  wilfully  misquoted  the  fathera. 
Of  these  works  there  are  no  remains  except  what  are 
preserved  by  Photius  in  his  Bihlioth  Cod,  162. — Cave, 
Hist.  Ut,  (Genev,  1720),  i,  373;  Clarke,  Suce,  Sae.  LU, 
ii,  376. 

Eustathians.  1.  Enstathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  deposed  at  the  Arian  Council  of  A.D.  331.  See 
EusTATHius.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  re- 
fused to  receive  an  Arian  lishop  as  his  successor,  and 
kept  aloof,  thereby  gaining  the  name  "Eustathians.** 
In  A.D.  aieO,  Meletius  (q.  v.)  was  transferred  by  the 
Arians  from  the  see  of  Sebaste  to  Antioch  ;  but,  though 
he  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  "  Eustathians** 
would  not  recognise  him,  as  they  refused  to  regard  an 
Arian  ordination.  A  moderate  party,  however,  of  the 
orthodox  in  Antioch  did  recognise  him,  and  so  arose 
the  opposition  of  the  *'Meletians"  to  the  **  Eustathi* 
ans.'*  The  schism  was  made  worse  by  the  appointment 
of  Paulinus  (A.D.  362)  as  bishop  of  the  Eustathians. 
The  Western  churches,  with  the  Egyptian,  recog:nlaed 

Paulinus,  while  the  Orientals  recognised  Meletius 

Neander,  Ch.  HUt.  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  411 ;  Guericke, 
Ch,  Hist,  Shedd's  transl.  §  85.     See  Mi:t.ethi8. 

2.  A  sect  in  the  fourth  centur}*,  which  taught  that 
married  people  were  excluded  from  salvation,  prohib- 
ited theur  followers  from  praying  in  their  houses,  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  their  po88es.«ions  as  incom- 
patible with  the  hope  of  salvation.  They  wore  it  par> 
ticular  habit  ^  appointed  Sunday  as  a  fast,  and  taoKbt 
that  the  ordinary  fasts  of  the  Chareh  are  needless 
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have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  pnrity. 
'Jlie  sect  probably  derived  its  name  from  Eustathins, 
g.^mJ-Aruin  bishop  of  Sebaste  (f  380),  who  was  con- 
demned in  the  Council  of  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  held 
between  the  years  326  and  841.  But  it  has  been 
strongly  argaed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Eustathins 
who  foanded  the  sect  was  a  different  person,  an  Anne- 
Diao  monk.  Walch  {ffUt.  d,  Keizeraen,  iii,  536)  has 
treated  the  subject  at  Lirge. — Murd.  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
bk.  ii,  c.  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  19,  n.  89 ;  Socrates,  //.  E.  ii, 
a ;  Sozomen,  //.  E.  iii,  14 ;  Neander,  Ck,  Hist,  ii,  419 ; 
Dopin,  B'Si.  EccL  cent,  iv ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk. 
xxii,  ch.  i,  §  8.     See  Ecstatuios  of  Sebastk. 

Eustathins  of  Antioch  was  bom  at  Sida,  in 
pAmphylia  (Hieron.  CaJkd.  85).    He  was  for  some  time 
buhop  of  Berea,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Antioch  in  325  by  the  unanimous  suifirage  of 
clergy  and  people  (Theodoret,  H.  E,  i,  7).    At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  825,  he  earnestly  opposed  the  Arians,  who, 
at  the  (Arian)  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  331,  took  their 
rerenge  upon  him.     Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (or  Cyrus 
of  Berea)  charged  him  with  Sabellianism  (Socrates,  H. 
£.  i,  24) ;  but,  according  to  Sozomen  {H.  E.  ii,  19),  the 
pretext  r^orted  to  for  his  deposition  was  that  he  **had 
defiled  the  priesthood  by  unholy  deeds."    The  synod  de- 
posed him,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  was  stirred  by  the 
act  almost  to  the  point  of  sedition.    This  angered  Con- 
Ftontine,  who,  moreover,  was  now,  under  the  influence 
of  Eosebius  of  Nicomedia,  fiivorable  to  the  Arians. 
£iL«tathins  had  also  incurred  the  ill  will  of  Eusebius  of 
Cae^area,  whom  he  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Xicene  Creed.     He  was  banished  to  Thrace,  where  he 
died  before  A.D.  837  (Socrates,  i,  24, 25;  Sozomen,  /.  c). 
Eis  innocence  as  to  the  charge  of  immorality  was  fully 
vhotm  by  the  confession  of  the  woman  who  had  sworn 
i^insthim.     The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  other  bishop,  and,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  this  separate  condition  (until  the  fifth  cen- 
ton),  they  were  called  Eustathians  (Neander,  Ch.Higt, 
Torrey's,  ii,  411).     Eustathius  was  a  thorough  oppo- 
nent of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  this  constituted  one 
of  the  points  of  antagonism  between  him  and  Eusebius 
of  Cesarea.     He  was  a  copious  writer,  but  only  one 
work  of  his  known  to  be  genuine  is  now  extant,  viz. 
'KttTa  'Qpiyivov^  hayvuttrriKOQ  tig  to  Ttjg  tyyaorpo- 
}iv9op  dcwpif/ia,  against  Origen,  on  the  subject  of  the 
P^-thoness  consulted  by  Saul.     Origen  had  asserted 
tlut  the  witch  of  Endor  had  really  brought  up  the 
spirit  of  Samuel ;  Eustathius  refutes  him  with  great 
acnteneas,  but  also  not  without  an  unworthy  disdain 
in  replying  to  so  great  a  man.     This  treatise  is  to  he 
foand  at  the  end  of  Leo  Allatius's  edition  of  the  Hej)- 
t/anerrm  (1629,  4to,  improperly  ascri)>ed  to  Eustathius). 
It  U  also  given  in  the  Criiica  Sacra^  viii,  331  sq.,  and  in 
Bihl.  Mtix,  PcUr.  xvii.     There  are  fragments  of  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  The  StnU,  and  of  his  Homilies ;  all  of 
vhich,  with  the  treatise  against  Origen  above  named, 
are  given  in  Mi'^e,  Patroi.  Grnc.  xviii,  614  sq.     See 
Fabricius,  &b.  Graea^  ed.  Harles,  ix,  131  sq. ;  Oudin, 
Script,  Eedes.  i,  317  sq. ;  Ceillier,  ^tt/fttr«  Sacres^  Paris, 
\m,  iii,  168  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Genev.  1720,  i,  119 ; 
Lardner,  Worhs^  iv,  149;  Dorner,  Person  nf  Christy  Ed- 
inburgh transl.,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  518  sq. 

Eastatbius  of  Thessai^xica,  one  of  the  most 
leimed  btshopa  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  waa  a  native  of  Constantinople.  He  was  at  first 
a  monk,  subsequently  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  St. 
So^iii,  and  a  teacher  of  eloquence.  He  also  held  a 
position  at  the  court,  having  charge  of  all  petitions, 
and  in  this  capacity  presented  to  the  emperor  a  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  Constantinople  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  scarcity  of  water.  In  this  period  of  his  life 
Eu^ithios  compiled  his  celebrated  commentaries  on 
Greek  claries,  which  give  proof  of  an  immense  amount 
of  reading,  and  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  contain 
nuny  extracts  from  works  which  arc  now  lest     It  is 


especially  the  commentary  on  Homer  (Rome,  1542-50, 
4  vols. ;  Basel,  1559-60,  3  vols. ;  with  register  by  De- 
varius,  edited  by  Stallbaum,  Leipe.  1825-80,  6  vols.), 
which  is  a  storehoase  of  learning.  Of  his  commentary 
on  Pindar,  only  the  proanniiim  is  now  extant  (published 
by  Schneidewin,  Gotting.  1887).  In  1174  (or  1175)  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  but  before  he  had 
assumed  the  administration  of  this  diocese  the  emperor 
appointed  him  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  In  1180, 
when  the  emperor  Manuel  desired  a  mitigation  of  the 
formula  of  abjuration  which  the  converts  from  Moham- 
medanlam  had  to  pronounce,  Eustathins,  at  the  synod, 
flrmty  opposed  the  emperor,  who  was  greatly  displeased 
with  this  opposition,  but  nevertheless  remained  a  patron 
of  Eustathius.  When,  in  1185,  Thessalonica  was  con- 
quered and  plundered  by  the  Normans  under  William 
II  of  Sicily,  Eustathins  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  11  is  theological  writings  were 
for  the  first  time  published  by  Dr.  Tafel  (jOpusada  e 
codd,  Basil.  Paris.  Veneto,  nuncprimum  edidit  Th.  L.  F. 
Tafel,  Francof.  1882 ;  and  with  an  Appendix,  in  Tafel, 
De  Thessalonica,  Berlin,  1839).  They  are  noted  for 
outspoken  evangelical  sentiments.  Of  special  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  the  work  Meditations  on  the  Mo- 
nastic State  (tTTfcrrci^ic  f3iov  fiovaxiKov;  transl.  into 
German  [_£etrachtungen  fiber  d.  Mdnchsstand]  by  G.  L. 
F.  Tafel,  Berlin,  1847).  Some  of  his  works,  e.  g.  a  com- 
mentary on  John  of  Damascus,  are  still  extant  in  MS. 
Eustathius  died  in  Thessalonica  about  1194. — Herzog, 
Real-Encyld.  iv,  247 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  iii, 
771;  Neander,  Karakteristik  des  Eustathius  in  seiner 
reformafor.  Richtung,  in  Neander,  WissenschaftHche  Ah- 
handl.  (Berlin,  1851).     (A.  J.  S.) 

ZiUBtathiUB,  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  great  advocate  of 
monasticism,  which  he  introduced  into  Armenia.  The 
ascetic  fanatics  called  Eustathians  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  their  name  and  their  practices  from  him 
(but  see  Eustatkianh,  2).  He  also  founded  in  Se- 
baste a  hospital  for  the  poor,  over  which  he  placed 
iErius,  then  his  devoted  friend.  Bnt  later  ^rius 
charged  him  with  avarice,  and  they  quarrelled.  See 
iEniANs.  Eustathius  died  about  A.D.  380. — Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  48 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  14 ;  Ne- 
ander, Church  Hist.  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  342  ;  Hefele, 
ConciiiengeschichU^  i,  652  sq. 

EoBtochium,  Julia,  was  bom  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  865.  A  daughter  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  she  imitated 
the  ascetic  piety  of  her  mother.  In  382  she  took  the 
vow  of  vii^nity,  and  put  herself  under  the  direction 
of  Jerome,  who  gave  her  instructions  relative  to  the 
life  she  had  chosen.  It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote 
(388)  his  treatise  on  Virginitg.  On  his  departure  from 
Rome,  Paula  and  Eustochium  accompanied  him,  and 
settled  near  him  in  a  monasterv  near  Bethlehem. 
After  the  death  of  Paula  (404),  Eustochium  succeed- 
ed her  as  superior  of  the  monastery.  So  greatly 
was  she  profited  by  Jeome's  instructions  that  she 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. To  her  Jerome  dedicated  his  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  lie  translated  also  the  rules 
of  Pachomius  into  I^tin  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  monaf>tory  at  Bethlehem.  In  416  the  Pelagians 
burned  this  monastery  and  outraged  the  inmates.  She 
is  celelirated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the 
28th  of  September. — Hoefer,  Noitv.  Bog.  Gmirale,  xvi, 
792 ;  Butler,  hires  of  the  Saints,  ix,  775;  Milman,  Hist. 
o/Christum'tg  (N.  Y.  1866),  iii,  234. 

Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulce,  5th  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  divide  the  N.  T.  into 
verses.  Some  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  arranged  in  lines  (tixoi),  and  Enthalius  (A.D. 
488)  divided  Paul's  epiftlea  into  verses.  Afterwards 
he  so  arranged  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
division  into  chapters  had  been  made  by  a  previous 
writer  (A.D.  896),  and  Euthalius  adopted  it.    Erasmus, 
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in  his  N.  T.,  Inserts  the  Argaments  of  Euthalins  to  the  i 
Acta  and  to  PauVa  epistles.  Ilia  Prologue  to  St.PauTt ! 
JUpistU*^  including  a  sketch  of  Paurs  life,  was  publish- 
ed by  J.  H.  Bocclerus  at  the  end  of  his  N.  T.  (Argen- 
tor.  1645, 1660).  All  the  remains  of  Euthalius  are  giv- 
en by  Zaccagni,  CoU,  Mon,  Vet.  Ecde$,'Grac.  (Rome, 
1698)4to).->Home,/nfrot/ttc<UMi,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  8 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit  (Genev.  n20),  i. 

EuthymiuB  ZlgabenuB  (or  Zioadenus),  a 
Greek  monk  and  theologian  of  the  12th  century.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
(about  A.D.  1120),  and  was  his  intimate  fHend.  Of 
his  life  little  is  known,  except  from  the  Alexias  of  Anna 
Comnena  (lib.  xv),  who  praises  his  talent  and  scholar- 
ship. The  following  writings  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished: (1.)  riavoirXia  BoyfxaTiKi},Panoplia  Dofftnaiiai, 
against  all  heresies,  written  by  the  order  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  and  divided  into  two  parts  and  24  sections, 
each  treating  of  a  heresy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  digest- 
ed extracts  from  preceding  writers.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  was  published  by  Zinus  (Venice,  1555,  fol. ; 
reprinted  at  Lyons,  1556  and  1580, 8vo) ;  also  in  Bibl. 
Pairum  (Lyons),  xix.  This  translation  omits  the  12th 
and  13th  titles  **  against  the  Pope  and  the  Italians." 
The  Greek  original  was  published  at  Tergovist,  in 
Wallachia  (1710,  fol.),  and  is  very  rare.  It  omits  the 
kut  title,  which  is  contained  in  Sylburg*s  Saracemca^ 
p.  1^54.  (2.)  Victoria  et  triumpluu  de  impia  MatscUi- 
cmorum  secta,  etc.  (Victory  and  Triumph  over  the  im- 
pious, manifold,  and  execrable  sect  of  the  Messalians, 
etc.),  together  with  fourteen  anathemas  against  them ; 
edited,  Gr.,  with  Latin  version  and  notes,  by  Tollius, 
in  his  Intignia  Itineris  ItaUci  (Traject.  ad  Rhen,  1696, 
4to) ;  also  in  Gallandii  Bibl.  Pair,  xiv,  298.  (3.)  Com- 
maUarxUB  in  Ptaltnos  (Commentttry  on  all  the  Psalnu  of 
David) ;  Latin  version  by  Saulus  (Verona,  1580,  fol. ; 
often  reprinted) ;  also  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  in  Theophylacti 
Opera  Omnia^  vol.  iv  (Venet.  1763,  fol.).  (4.)  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  four  Gotpelt,  his  most  important  work, 
compiled  from  St.  Chrysostom  and  other  fathers ;  Lat- 
in version  by  J.  Hentenins  (Louvain,  1544,  fol. ;  Paris, 
1547, 1560,  and  1602, 8vo) ;  best  edit,  by  C.  F.  Matthaei, 
Gr.and  Lat.  (Lips.  1792,4  vols.).  The  work  is  still  con- 
sidered one  of  great  value.  See  Matthaei's  preface  for 
full  notices  of  Euthymlus,  and  for  the  judgments  of  the 
learned  concerning  his  writings.  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings yet  remain  in  MS.  All  his  published  works  are 
given  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Graca^  vol.  cxxviii-cxxxi. 
— Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  328  sq. ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit,  (Genev.  1720),  i,  567;  Oudin,  Script.  Eccles. 
ii;  979 ;  Lardner,  Works,  v,  164 ;  UUmann,  in  TMol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1838,  p.  647  sq. 

XTatyches,  the  so-called  founder  of  Eutychianism, 
though  the  opinions  advocated  by  him  existed  before 
(see  Selig,  De  Entychiamsmo  ante  Eutychen),  His 
name  Eutyches  means  **the  Fortunate,  but  his  oppo- 
nents said  he  should  rather  have  been  named  A  tyches, 
the  Unfortunate.  He  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the  deacon  Eutyches,  who  attended  Cyril  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  renowned  letter 
to  Flavian,  calls  him  very  *  ignorant  and  unskilled,' 
multum  imprudens  et  nimis  imperitus,  and  justly  at- 
tributes his  error  rather  to  imperitia  than  to  versutia. 
*  So  also  Petavius  and  Hefele  (ii,  800).  His  relation  to 
the  Alexandrian  Christology  is  like  that  of  Nestorius 
to  the  Antiochian ;  that  is,  he  drew  it  to  a  head,  brought 
it  to  popular  expression,  and  adhered  obstinately  to  it; 
but  he  is  considerably  inferior  to  Nestorius  in  talent 
and  learning.  His  connection  with  this  controversy  Is 
in  a  great  measure  accidental'*  (Schaff,  ffi^.  of  Christ. 
Church,  iii,  736).  He  led,  from  his  early  age,  an  ascetic 
life ;  w^as  for  thirty  years  archimandrite  of  a  monastery 
near  Constantinople,  and  had  reached  his  70th  year 
without  l.)eing  known  for  anything  except  his  illit- 
erate fanaticism,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  all- 
powerful  Chrysaphins,  minister  of  Theodosius,  and  his 


inflaence  with  the  monastic  party  which  blindly  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    He  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Cyril  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Ephesus,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  Cyril.    After  the  death  of  C3rril  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Cyril's  successor,  Dioscnma  (q.  v.). 
In  448  Eutyches  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Leo  to  prejudice  him  against  the  school  of  Antioch  (q. 
v.),  which,  he  insinuated,  was  bent  on  reviring  Ncs- 
torianism.     To  counteract  his   operations,  patriarch 
Domnus,  of  Antioch,  in  448  charged  Eutyches  with 
renewing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.     No  notice  seems 
to  have   been  taken   at  the  imperial  court  of  this 
charge ;  but  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (448)  by  his  former  friend 
E  use  bins,  bishop  of  Dor^'lasum  (q.  t.),  had  more  ef- 
fect.    Patriarch  Flavian,  of  Constantinople   (q.  v.), 
wished  to  avoid  taking  any  decisive  action,  but  Eute- 
bius  prevailed  upon  the  synod  to  summon  Eutyches. 
The  latter,  after  making  several  excuses,  obeyed  the 
third  summons,  and  presented  himself  before  the  syn- 
od, attended  by  a  large  number  of  monks  and  imperial 
officers.     He  defended  his  views  in  a  long  speech,  but 
the  synod,  largely  consisting  of  adherents  of  the  An- 
tioch school,  found  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  secular  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
in  favor  of  Eutyches,  deprived  him  of  his  position  of 
archimandrite,  and  excommunicated  him.     Kutyches, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Chrysaphins,  obtained  from 
the  emperor  a  revison  of  the  trial  by  a  new  general 
council  to  be  convoked  at  Ephesus.     Flavian  and  Leo 
of  Rome  strenuously  opposed  the  holding  of  the  counciL 
Leo,  who  had  been  written  to  by  both  parties,  was  en- 
couraged by  this  circumstance  to  claim  a  right  to  de- 
cide the  controversy,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  Flavian  (Mansi,  v,  1866  sq.)    See 
the  article  Chalcedon,  vol.  ii,  p.  196 ;  and  Leo.   But, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  of 
Alexandria,  the  council  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dioscurus,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  unheard  of  vio- 
lence, which  have  given  to  the  council  the  name  of 
thfr  Robber  Council,  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  re- 
store Eutyches  to  the  Chuicb  and  his  former  fiosition, 
and  to  condemn  the  prominent  men  of  the  Antioch 
school.     See  Epiirsus,  Robber-Council  op.     The 
emperor  promptly  sanctioned  this  decision,  and  thus 
Eutychianism  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  pre- 
domiuant  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church,  when  the 
death  of  Tlieodosius  (450)  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  con- 
troversy.    The  rmprefs  Pulcheria  and  her  hnsband 
Marcian  sympathized  with  the  opponents  of  Eutyches, 
recalled  the  exiled  bishops,  and  convrned  the  Gilcn- 
menic&l  Council  of  Chalcedon  (4.')1),  which  condemned 
the  views  held  by  Eut3'ches,  and  declared  that  *'  in 
Christ  two  dif^tinct  natures  are  united  in  one  person, 
and  that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.'* 
See  Chalcedon,  Council  op.    Even  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  Eutyches  bad  again  been  excommu- 
nicated by  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  and 
expelled  fh>m  his  monaster}'  by  Marcian.     The  coun- 
cil did  not  again  condemn  him  by  name.     Of  the  last 
years  of  Eut^'ches  we  only  know  that  he  died  in  exile. 
— Ilcrzog,  Real-Eneyhlop.  iv,  251 ;  Baur,  Lehre  ron  d, 
Dreieinigkeit,  i.  800;  Neander,  Church  history  (Tor- 
rev's),  iii,  501-505;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii, 
vol.  i  and  ii ;  Waterland,  Works  (Oxford),  ui.'lll,  4t<l. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Entychianiem,  the  name  of  a  doctrinal  syeteni 
called  after  Eutyches,  according  to  which  there  was  in 
Christ  only  one  nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  a  manner 
by  his  divine  nature.  Eutyches,  like  Cyril,  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  denied  that  two  na- 
tures could  be  spoken  of  after  the  incamatioD.  In  our 
I^ord,  after  his  birth,  he  worshipped  only  one  nmtnre, 
the  nature  of  God  become  flesh  and  man :  ptay  ^wnv 
TrpotTKvviiVf  xai  ravrriv  6cov  cmpcitf^eproc  xai  cmi»^ 
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^pwinrtfayrocy  or,  m  be  dflclared  before  the  tvnod  at 
Coostantmople,  'OfjioXoyH  Ik  Svo  ^voiunf  yc/fvytfedai 
rov  Kvptov  T^fAuv  TTpo  Trjc  ivit9fi»>Q  *  furii  ei  rnv  'ivuivtv 
fiiav  ^vmv  oiioXoyw  (Mansi,  vi,  744).     In  behalf  of 
his  view  be  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  to  Athanasius 
and  Cyril,  and  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.    The 
impersonal  human  nature  is  assimilated,  and,  as  it 
were,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his  body 
is  hy  no  means  of  the  same  substance  (ofioovtriov)  with 
oon,  but  a  divine  body.     All  human  attributes  are 
transferred  to  the  one  subject,  the  humanized  Logos. 
Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said,  God  is  bom,  God  suf- 
fered, God  was  crucified  and  died.    He  asserted,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  the  capability  of  suffering  and 
death  in  the  Logos^personality,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deification  of  the  human  in  Christ.     The  other 
side  impated  to  Eutychianism  the  doctrine  of  a  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  an  apparent  body,  or  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Logos  into  flesh.     So  Theodoret  (Fab, 
har,  iy,  13).     Eutyches  said  Christ  had  a  trStfui  av- 
^^TCQVy  bat  not  a  9a>^a  di'^piairivov,  and  he  denied 
the  consubstantiality  of  his  fsa^T^  with  ours.     Yet  he 
expressly  guarded   himself  against   Docetism,   and 
against  all  speculation :  ^v<noAoy£ti/  ifxavrtji  ovk  ivi' 
Tpina.    He  was  really  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
theologian,  but  only  insisted  on  some  theological  opin- 
ions and  points  of  doctrine  with  great  tenacity  and  ob- 
stinacy" (Schaff,  Hittory  of  the  ChriaHan  Church,  ui, 
737  sq.). 

Bishop  Forbes  cites  Pbotius  and  Johannes  Damas- 
eenos  aptly  on  Eutychianism  as  follows,  viz. :  **  If 
there  be  one  nature  in  Christ,  it  is  either  the  divine  or 
the  human  nature ;  if  it  be  only  the  divine  nature, 
where  is  the  human  ?  and  if  there  be  only  the  human, 
you  cannot  escape  from  denying  the  divine.  But  if  it 
be  something  different  from  these  (for  this  is  the  only 
other  alternative  they  have,  and  they  seem  to  lean 
that  way),  bow  shall  not  in  that  case  Christ  be  of  a 
different  nature,  both  from  his  Father  and  from  us? 
Can  anything  be  more  impious  or  absurd  to  say  that 
the  Word  of  God,  who  is  God,  became  man,  to  the  cor- 
mptioo  of  his  own  deity,  and  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
hnmanity  be  assumed?  For  this  absolutely  follows 
with  those  who  have  dared  to  speak  of  Christ  as  of 
neither  nature,  but  of  one  besides  these"  (Pbotius, 
Epitt.  i,  etmt.  Eutych.  cU.  Suicer).  **  The  two  natures 
were  without  conversion  or  alteration  joined  together, 
and  the  divine  nature  did  not  depart  from  its  own  sim- 
plicity, nor  did  the  nature  of  man  turn  into  the  nature 
of  God,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  existence,  nor  was  one 
composite  nature  made  out  of  two ;  for  a  compoflitc 
nature  cannot  be  consnbstantial  with  either  of  those 
natures  from  whence  it  is  compounded.  If,  therefore, 
according  to  the  heretics,  Christ  exist  in  one  com- 
pounded nature  after  the  union,  be  is  changed  from  a 
simple  into  a  compounded  nature,  and  is  not  consub- 
stantial  wiUi  his  Father,  who  is  of  a  simple  nature, 
nor  with  his  mother,  for  she  is  not  made  up  of  the 
Godhead  and  manhood.  And  be  will  be  neither  in 
the  Godhead  nor  in  the  manhood,  nor  will  he  be  called 
God  or  man,  but  Christ  only ;  and  Christ  will  be  the 
name  not  of  bis  person,  but  of  his  own  nature,  as  they 
deem.  But  we  do  not  hold  Christ  to  be  of  a  composite 
nature,  as  the  body  and  soul  make  the  man,  but  we 
believe  and  confess  that  he  is  of  the  Godhead  and 
manhood ;  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  from  and  in 
two  oiturej).  Were  he  of  one  nature,  the  same  nature 
would  be  at  once  created  and  increate,  simple  and 
oompoeite,  moital  and  immortal.  And  the  union  of 
two  natures  in  Jesns  Christ  has  taken  place  neither  by 
diiisorder  {^vqim/oq)  nor  by  mixture  (syncrasis  or  ana- 
crasbX  M  Eutyches,  Diosoorus  (of  Alexandria),  and 
Severns  say ;  neither  is  it  penonal  (jrotxTiMttriKov)  nor 
relative,  nor  kot  a^iavt  i*or  from  identity  of  will,  nor 
from  equality  of  honor,  nor  from  the  same  name,  as 
Ne^torios,  Diodoms  (of  Tarsus),  and  Tbeodorus  (of 
Mopsuestia)  sAid;  bat  by  syntbeais;  or  personally 


(ra^  virSaramv),  immutably,  inconfusedly,  nnaltenu 
bly,  inherently,  inseparably,  in  two  perfect  natures  in 
one  person.  And  we  term  this  union  essential  {pvai' 
fa^^f}),  that  is,  true  and  not  fantastic ;  essential,  not  in 
that  one  nature  is  made  of  the  two,  but  that  they  are 
mutually  uniti^  in  truth  into  one  composite  person  of 
the  Son  of  God.  And  their  substantial  differences  are 
preserved,  for  that  which  is  created  remains  created, 
and  that  which  is  increate  remains  increate ;  the  mor- 
tal remains  mortal,  the  immortal  abides  immortal. 
The  one  shines  forth  in  miracles,  the  other  submits  to 
injuries ;  and  the  Word  appropriates  to  itself  that 
which  is  of  man.  For  its  are  the  things  that  pertain 
to  the  Sacred  Flesh,  and  it  ^ives  its  own  properties  to 
the  flesh,  according  to  the  law  of  the  communication 
of  properties  and  the  unity  of  person,  for  he  is  the 
same  who  performs  both  ^e  God-like  and  the  man- 
like actions  in  either  form  with  the  communion  of  the 
other.  Wherefore  the  Lord  of  glory  is  said  to  be  cru- 
cified, although  the  divine  nature  did  not  suffer,  and 
the  Son  of  man,  even  before  his  passion,  is  confessed 
to  be  in  heaven,  as  the  Lord  himself  said  (John  iii). 
For  there  is  one  and  the  same  Lord  of  glory,  who  is 
naturally  and  in  truth  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  nuide 
man.  We  acknowledge  both  bis  miracles  and  bis  suf- 
ferings, though  the  first  were  performed  according  to 
one  nature,  the  latter  endured  according  to  the  other. 
Thus  we  know  that  his  one  person  and  bis  two  natures 
are  preserved.  By  the  difference  of  the  natures  be  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  on  the  other  band,  he  is  one  with  bis  mother 
and  with  us.  And  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  one 
composite  person,  in  which  he  differs  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  from  hu  mother  and  us 
also"  (Job.  Damascenus,  Fid.  Orth.  iii,  8,  abr.).  Bishop 
Forbes  adds :  '*  Now  we  have  all  a  great  tendency  to 
Eutychianism.  It  gets  over  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
reception  of  truth  to  believe  the  humanity  of  our  Lord 
destroyed.  For  faith  now  requires  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  human  body  of  Jesus  Christ  still  w,  and  that 
to  it  the  Word  is  hypostatically  joined,  and  that  be- 
yond the  spheres  and  systems  of  which  we  are  cogni- 
zant, it,  partaking  of  our  nature,  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  {On  the  Nicene  Creed,  Oxford,  1862,  p.  201  sq.). 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  adopted  the 
doctrine  stated  by  pope  Leo  in  his  letter  to  Flavianus 
[see  Leo],  viz.  in  substance,  **  that  in  Christ  two  dis- 
tinct natures  were  united  in  one  person,  without  any 
change,  mixture,  or  confusion."  The  Creed  of  Chal- 
cedon states  that  **  the  one  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  according 
to  the  Godhead,  and  of  one  substance  iiith  us  accord- 
ing to  the  manhood— like  to  us  in  all  things  except 
sin  ;  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begot- 
ten, in  two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  con- 
version, without  division,  without  separation — ^the  dif- 
ference of  the  natures  not  being  taken  away  by  reason 
of  the  unity,  but  the  propriety  of  each  being  preserved 
and  joined  together  to  form  one  person.'*  The  creed 
of  the  council  was  not  by  any  means  universally  re- 
ceived in  the  East.  But  the  name  Eutychianism  gave 
way  to  that  of  Monopbysitism.  The  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations adhering  to  the  heresy  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Jacobites,  Armenian  Church, 
Copts,  and  Abyssinian  Church  (see  the  special  articles 
on  these  churches).  For  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  theory  known  as  Eutychianism,  see  Mokophy- 
siTES.  See  also  Chalcedow;  Ciiristology  ;  Eu- 
tyches; DiOscuRos;  and  consult  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed  (Oxford,  1820),  ii,  179  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hi^ory, 
1.  c;  Waterland,  Worh  (Oxford),  iii,  115,  411;  He- 
fele,  Cfmciitengesckichtey  ii,  249  et  al. ;  Baur,  Dogmen- 
geschu'htej  i,  2,  260  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Historical  The- 
olofjy,  ch.  X,  §  1. 

EutychianuA,  pope  and  martyr,  succeeded  Felix 
I,  bishop  of  Rome,  Jan.  275 ;  died  as  martyr  or  con- 
fessor Dec.  8, 283.    Some  decretals  are  ascribed  to  him, 
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which  may  be  found  in  Migne*s  ed.  of  the  remains  of 
Sixti  PapcB,  et  ul.  {Patrol.  Laiina,  vol.  v). 

Ihitychius  of  Constantinople  **  was  originally 
a  monk  of  the  town  of  Amaseia,  whence  he  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople  as  proxy  for  their 
bishop.  The  great  talent  he  displayed  in  some  theo- 
logical controversy  gained  him  general  admiration,  and 
the  emperor,  in  A.D.  553,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Church  at  Constantinople.  In  the  same 
year  he  accordingly  presided  at  an  cecumenical  synod 
which  was  held  in  that  city.  In  A.D.  664  he  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  emperor  Justinian  by  refusing  to  give 
his  assent  to  a  decree  respecting  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  body  of  Christ  previous  to  his  resurrection,  and 
was  expelled  from  his  see  in  consequence.  He  was  at 
first  confined  in  a  monastery,  then  transported  to  an 
island,  Princepo,  and  at  last  to  his  original  convent, 
Amaseia.  In  578  the  emperor  Tiberius  restored  him 
to  his  see,  which  he  henceforth  retained  until  his  death 
in  585,  at  the  age  of  73.  There  is  extant  by  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  pope  Yigilius  on  the  occasion  of  his 
elevation  in  A.D.  558.  It  is  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  among  the  Acta  SynodU  quinla  Condi,  v,  425,  etc. 
He  also  wrote  some  other  treatises,  which,  however, 
are  lost"  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Bifigraphyy  s.  v.). — Evagrius, 
Hist,  Ecel  iv,  38 ;  Cave,  Hist,  LU.  (Genev.  1720)  i,  841. 

ZhitychiuB,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  born  at 
Fostat  (ancient  Cairo)  in  876.  His  Arabic  name  was 
Said-ihn-Batrik.  He  was  originally  a  physician,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  theology  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  was  elected  Melchite  (or  orthodox)  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  933,  and  dieid  about  A.D.  946. 
He  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  Chronicle  or  Annalt  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  A.D.  937,  under  the  Arabic  title 
Nathm-el-GavJiar,  String  of  Pearls;  ti'anslated  and  ed- 
ited by  E.  Pococke  under  the  title  Confextio  Gemma- 
rum^  give  Annates^  Arab,  et  Lat.  (Oxonii,  1658-59,  some 
copies  1656-64,  2  vols.  4to) : — Fragmenta  duo  de  Pas- 
chate^  et  de  SS,  Ettckarisiias  institutione  (in  Mai,  Script. 
Vet,  ix,  623).  Selden  published  an  extract  under  the 
title  EccUdtB  sua  origtnes^  ex  Arabico  cum  vers,  Lat, 
(Lond.  1642,  4to),  to  which  Abraham  Ecchelensis  re- 
plied in  Eutychius  Vindicatus^  tive  Responsio  ad  J,  SeU 
deni  Origines  (Kom.  1661,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GmeraU,  xvi,  810 ;  Graesse,  Tresor  de  Litres  Rares^  i, 
530. 

Eu'tychUB  (Eurwxof*  of  good  fortune^  a  frequent 
name ;  see  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  5 ;  xix,  4,  4),  a 
youns;  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the  open  window  of 
the  third  floor  while  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the 
ni^ht,  and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out  into 
the  court  below.  May,  A.D.  55.  He  was  '*  taken  up 
dead''  (Jip^  viKpoO\  hut  the  apostle,  going  down, 
extended  himself  upon  the  body  and  embraced  it,  like 
the  prophets  of  old  (1  Kings  xvii,  21 ;  2  Kings  iv,  34) ; 
and  when  he  felt  the  signs  of  returning  life,  restored 
him  to  his  friends,  with  the  assurance  that "  his  life 
was  In  him."  Before  Paul  departed  in  the  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  him  alive  and  well  (Acts 
XX,  5-12).  All  the  intimations  of  the  narrative  forbid 
us  for  a  moment  to  entertiiin  the  view  of  those  critics 
who  suppose  that  animation  was  merely  suspended 
(Bloomfield,  Hackett,  in  loc.).     See  Paul. 

Mr.  Jowett  suites  that,  during  his  residence  nt  Hal- 
vali  in  Ma}',  1818,  the  house  in  which  he  abode  gave 
him  a  correct  idea  of  the  falling  of  Eutychus  from  the 
upper  loft  whila  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troas.  *' Ac- 
co'ding  to  our  idea  of  houses,"  he  remarks,  ^*the  scene 
of  Eutychus'a  fallint^  from  the  upper  loft  is  vcrj'  far 
from  intelli^^ible ;  and  besides  this,  the  circumstance 
of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  «f  cursory 
readers  the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house, 
which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and 
perhaps,  from  the  unchanging  character  of  Oriental 
customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  built,  will 
fully  illustrate  the  narrative.     On  entering  my  host's 


door,  we  find  the  ground  floor  entirely  used  as  a  store ; 
it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
rich  countr}'  for  many  miles  round ;  this  space,  so  far 
from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the 
dripping  of  the  oil  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  oat  a  clean 
footing  ftt>m  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase. 
On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a 
humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high ;  these  are  occu- 
pied by  the  &mily  for  their  dally  use.  It  is  on. the 
next  story  tliat  all  their  expense  is  lavished ;  here  my 
courteous  host  has  appointed  my  lodging ;  beautiful 
curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  divan,  display 
the  respect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their 
guest ;  here,  likewise,  their  splendor,  bein^  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the  poor  Greeks  with  moro 
retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Turks ;  here,  when  the  professors  of  the 
college  waited  u|X)n  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were 
received  in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The 
room  is  both  higher  and  also  lai^r  than  those  below ; 
it  has  two  projecting  windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is 
so  much  extended  in  f^nt  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  oonsideniUy 
overhang  the  street.  In  such  an  upper  room — seclud- 
ed, spacious,  commodious — Paul  was  invited  to  preach 
his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  with 
mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of  each  project- 
ing window ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when  the  com- 
pany is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cashiona 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan,  so  that  a 
second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat 
of  the  divan,  are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
row.  Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with 
the  open  window,  and,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  ho 
would  easily  &!!  out  from  the  third  loft  of  the  house 
Into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from  such  a 
height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  Paul  went  down,  and 
comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Euty- 
chus alive.  It  is  noted  that  there  were  many  lights 
in  the  upper  chamber.  The  very  great  plen^  of  oil 
in  this  neighborhood  would  enable  them  to  aflbiti  many 
lamps ;  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would 
cause  the  drowsiness  of  Eutvchos  at  that  late  hour, 
and  be  the  occasion  likewise  of  the  windows  being 
open."     See  House. 

Evagrius  FontiCcua  (EiVnypioi),  monk  and  asw 
cetic  writer,  was  bom  at  Iberis,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
about  A.D.  845.  He  was  made  deacon  by  Gregory*  of 
Kyssa  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  received  his  the- 
ological culture  to  some  extent  under  the  latter,  who 
took  him  to  Constantinople  in  879  or  380,  and  mado 
him  archdeacon.  In  the  Origenistic  controversies  be 
took  the  side  of  Origen.  After  some  experience  of  the 
dangers  of  personal  beauty  and  vanity,  he  renounced 
the  world,  assumed  the  monastic  garb,  and  departiMl 
for  Egypt  in  383  or  384,  where  he  lived  as  an  ascetic 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  (probably)  399.  Socra- 
tes speaks  very  highly  (^.  E,  iv,  23)  of  his  character 
and  writings,  of  which  there  remain,  1.  }iHova\6^  (in 
Cotelerius,  Mnn.  Grac.  iii,  68) : — 2.  'Ai^i^iyncoc  (i»i 
Pallad.  Vita  Chfysost.  p.  349) : — 3.  Rerum  Monacha^ium 
rationed ;  and  a  few  other  tract*,  collected  In  Galland. 
Bibi,  Patrol,  vii,  553;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grtrc.  xl, 
1219  sq.  See  Tillemont,  Mfitnoires,  x,  3C8 ;  Socrate-i, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  7;  iv,  23;  Sozomen,  [list,  Eccl.  vi,  SO; 
Cave,  IJist.  Lit.  Anno  380. 

ZSvagriUfl  ScholafltiLcus.  the  Church  historian, 
was  probably  bom  at  Epiphanela,  on  the  Orontes,  in 
or  about  A.D.  536,  and  had  a  good  education.  Ho 
lived  in  Antioch,  where  he  was  a  lawyer  (scholfuHcus), 
whence  his  surname.  He  rendered  ewential  service 
to  the  patriarch  Gregorj',  whom  he  defended  (aeainst 
charges  of  adultery  and  incest)  at  a  synod  in  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  589.  He  was  made  ffutstori'm,  an  a  re- 
ward for  his  professional  skill,  by  the  emperor  Tiberi- 
us.    Evagrius  wrote  An  Ecclesiasticai  ffistory,  in  con- 
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tinoation  of  Eoaebias  and  Theodoret,  wbich  extends 
from  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  A.D.  593-4. 
He  u  credulouB  and  superstitious,  but  orthodox.  The 
best  edition,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  is  that  of  Valesius  (Henri  de 
Yalois),  which  includes  Eusebius  and  the  other  early 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  (Par.  1659-73,  fol. ;  re- 
printed, with  some  additional  "variorum"  notes,  under 
the  title  Ecd.  Scriptores  cttm  notia  Valedi  et  Reading^ 
Cantab.  1720,  3  vols.) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Graca^ 
Tol.lxxxix;  translated  into  En^dish,  A  Hilary  of  the 
Ckwrhj  with  an  account  oftht  A  uthor  and  hit  Writingi^ 
tnuis.  by  Meredith  Hanmer,  in  Bagster's  Ecd,  Hittoti-' 
<ui  (Lond.  6  vols.  8vo)  ;  and  in  Bohn^s  Eedea.  Library 
(liond.  1851, 12mo) ;  into  German  by  Rdssler,  in  bis 
Bibi  d.  KirchenvateTy  vol.  vii  (1775,  8vo). — Fab:iciu8, 
BtUiotheca  Grttca,  ed.  Harles,  ix,  284  sq. ;  Hoffmann, 
BiUioff.  Uxikon,  u,  37 ;  SchafT,  Hittory  of  the  Chritiian 
C4wti,iii,882. 

Errangeliarlmn.    See  Evanoelistabt. 

Evimgelical,  appertaining  to,  or  charaeterittic  of 
ihf  G(af(i,  (1.)  The  term  **  has  been  applied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  Church  who  either  profess,  or  are 
•opposed  to  *  know  and  inculcate  the  GotpeV  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  and  to  give  peculiar  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faitb  in  the  atonement.  It  is 
probably  true  that  among  this  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England  many,  but  not  all,  maintain  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  and  there  may  have  been  a 
time  when  (in  the  opinion  of  some)  lower  views  of  the 
sacraments  and  of  Church  authority  prevailed  among 
them  than  what  are  generally  received  among  other 
members  of  that  Church.  Very  many  persons  lament 
the  nse  of  this  term,  and  consider  that,  lilce  all  party 
appellations,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  division  in  the 
Chorch ;  accordingly,  they  desire  that  it  should  be  dis- 
u-ied  IS  a  party  term,  and  carefully  confined  to  its  orig- 
inal meaning*'  (Eden). 

(1)  In  Prussia,  the  United  Established  Church 
(nnce  1817)  has  been  called  the  "  Evangelical  Church." 
See  Pbossia  and  United  Evanoblical  Church. 

(3.)  In  England  and  America  the  term  **  evangeli- 
cal" is  frequently  used  to  distinguish  those  churches 
which  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment from  those  that  do  not. 

Evangelical  Alliance  is  the  name  of  an  associ- 
atioo  of  Christians  belonging  to  tlie  denominations 
collectively  called  Evangelical,  and  having  for  \t»  ob- 
ject to  represent  the  unity  of  these  churches  in  all  the 
more  important  articles  of  faith,  notwithstanding  their 
separation  by  external  organization.  The  Alliance 
originate  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  rupture  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  its  establishment.  On  Au^.  5, 1845, 
a  number  of  persons  belonging  to  different  denomina- 
tions drew  up  a  proposal  of  closer  union.  The  advan- 
ta^  promised  by  such  a  movement  were  at  once  ap- 
preciated in  England,  and  an  assembly  was  convoked 
at  Liverpool  Oct.  1,  1845,  which  was  in  session  three 
days,  and  at  which  were  present  216  persons,  repre- 
senting 20  different  religions  societi<*s.  The  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Evan'^relical  Alliance  was  held  in 
Freemasons'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  and 
lasted  from  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  2, 1846 ;  921  Christians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  took  part  in  its  26  sessions ; 
among  them  were  47  from  the  European  continent,  and 
S7  from  .4merica  and  other  parts.  Among  them  we 
find  the  names  of  Dr.  Barth,  of  Calw,  in  Wttrtemberg ; 
Dr.  Baird,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  (editor  of  the  letters  of  Calvin) ; 
Dr.  Bachanan,  of  Glasgow ;  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  William  Jones,  president  of  the  Tract  Soci- 
ety; Dr. Marriott,  of  Basel;  the  missionary  Mogling, 
of  Mangalnr;  the  missionary  inspector  (subsequently 
superintendent  general).  Dr.  Hoffmann ;  Rev.  Adolphe 
MoDod  {ibea  in  Montauban) ;  Rev.  Dr.  Oncken,  of 


Hamburg;  Rev. Dr. Panchand,  of  Brussels ;  Rev.  Bap 
tbt  Noel,  of  London ;   and  Dr.  Tholuck,  of  Halle. 
Some  fifty  different  denominations  were  represented, 
some  of  which,  however,  as  the  reformed  churches 
of  France  and  Geneva,  and  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  North  America  and  Wtirtemberg,  differed  only  on 
local  points.     Some  colored  preachers  also  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.     Sir  Culling  Eardley  (q.  v.)  was 
chosen  as  chairman,  and  remained  the  head  of  the 
Alliance  until  his  death.     The  platform  was  clearly 
and  unanimously  defined :  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is 
not  to  be  a  union  of  the  different  denominations,  nei- 
ther is  it  its  aim  to  bring  about  such  as  its  resnlt ;  its 
object  is  only  to  promote  Christian  feelings,  loving, 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  different  denomina- 
tions, and  an  effective  co-operation  in  the  efforts  to 
repulse  the  common  enemies  and  dangers.     As  the 
means  of  effecting  this  purpose,  it  advocates,  not  a  sort 
of  official  or  semi-ofiicial  representative  assembly  of 
the  different  denominations,  but  jather  the .  union  of 
individuals.     It  is  to  be  a  Christian  union,  not  a 
Church  union ;  one  in  which  a  number  of  earnest, 
faithful  Christians  of  the  different  denominations  may 
join.     Being  a  union  of  Christians,  not  of  churches, 
the  doors  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  are  open  to  all 
who  admit  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
without  inquiring  into  the  minutie  of  their  particular 
confessions.      It  only  asks   its  members  to  accept 
(whether  because  or  in  spite  of  their  particular  confes- 
sion does  not  matter)  the  fundamental  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     This  naturally  led  to  a  defi- 
nition of  these  fundamental  principles,  the  admission 
of  which  should  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  Alli- 
ance.    On  the  motion   being  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bickersteth,  the  following  nine  articles  were,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  received  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  : 

**  The  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall  be  such 
parties  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are  usually  un- 
derstood to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  doctrines  understated,  namely:  1.  The  divine  inspi- 
ration, authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  therein.  4.  The 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
Fall.  5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  and  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign.  6.  The  justification  of  the  sin- 
ners by  faith  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner.  8. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  9.  The 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the 
obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

These  principles  were  embodied  in  a  document  enti- 
tled SocietaOs  Evangelica  constitutionis  et  statulorum  ex- 
ponitio  bretf't.  The  members  bind  themselves  to  pray 
zealously  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  upon  all  believ- 
ers, and  to  employ  jointly  the  morning  of  the  first  week- 
day as  a  season  of  prayer,  as  also  the  first  Meek  of  each 
year ;  as  also  to  use  Christian  circumspection  in  their 
speech  and  writings  when  touching  on  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  Alliance  was  organized  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. They  organized  a  series  of  seven  ))ranch  associa- 
tions :  1.  Great  Brit^iin  and  Ireland  ;  2.  United  States 
of  North  America ;  3.  France,  Belgium,  and  the  French 
portion  of  Switzerland ;  4.  Northern  Germany :  5. 
South  Germany,  and  the  German  portion  of  Switzer- 
land ;  6.  British  North  America ;  7.  West  Indies.  These 
branch  a^fiociations  went  into  actual  operation  after- 
wards. The  Alliance  spread  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  without  agreement  with  its  definition  of 
the  evangelical  creed  being  insisted  on.     It  met  with 
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ciTxch  opposition  in  Germany  from  the  Lutherans,  who 
did  not  And  the  creed  safiiciently  explicit  on  certain 
points,  and  from  the  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  who 
disapproved  of  some  of  the  articles.  A  second  attembly 
was  held  in  Paris  in  1855  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's 
Exhibition.  The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
1857.  The  ('^Confessionar*)  Lutherans  became  more 
determined  in  their  opposition,  while  the  evangelical 
party  of  Gjsrmany,  though  approving  of  the  general 
scope  of  the  Alliance,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  insist 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  principles  as  a  condition 
of  membership.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
delegates  from  Macao,  Africa,  and  Australia  heing 
present,  and  brought  the  Alliance  more  prominently 
before  the  churches  of  Continental  Europe.  Theftnurth 
meeting  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1860.  It  was  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  declension  of  the  Genevan  Na- 
tional Church  to  sympathize  with  its  objects.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Baird,  of  the  United  States ; 
Monod,  Pressens^,  and  Gasparin,  of  France ;  Krumma- 
chor  and  Domer,  of  Germany ;  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
of  Holland;  and  Merle  d'Aubign6,  of  Switzerland, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  and  active  members. 
The  fifth  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  at  Amster- 
dam in  1866,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  the  appointed  time  till 
18G7.  'Th^  fifth  General  Conference  actually  took  place 
at  Amsterdam  on  Aug.  18, 1867,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. There  were  delegates  from  France,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  British  American  provinces,  Italy,  Spiin, 
Sweden,  and  Eastern  countries.  Baron  Van  VVasso- 
naar  Catwijk  presided.  Among  the  more  prominent 
delegates  were  Dr.  Krummacher,  Prof.  Herzog,  Dr. 
Tholuck,  and  Prof.  Lange,  of  Germany;  Pasteur  Ber- 
sier,  Dr.  de  Pressens^  and  Prof.  St.  Hilaire,  of  France ; 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Scotland;  John  Pye  Smith,  archdea- 
con Philpot,  and  S.  Gumey,  M.P.,  of  England;  Merle 
d'Aubign^,  of  Switzerland ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  others.  The  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  Prof.  Van  Oosterzee.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Scottish  churches,  the  connec- 
tion of  missions  ¥rith  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
literature,  and  art  and  science ;  the  methods  of  oper- 
ating missions;  the  religious  condition  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  evangelical  non- 
conformity; Christianity  and  the  nationalities;  and 
various  subjects  of  theology  and  philosophy.  Inter- 
esting reports  were  received  of  the  pro>;re8s  of  relig- 
ious liberty  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  thraldom  of  opinion 
in  Spain.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  received 
especial  consideration,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
use  in  their  several  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence earnest  endeavors  to  secure  from  states,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  masters  of  establishments,  from  every 
one,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  labor,  ^*  in  order  that 
all  miy  freely  and  fully  participate  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits  of  the  liOrd's  day.'*  A  letter  of 
affection  and  sympathy  was  adopted  to  Christians  scat- 
tered abroad,  particularly  to  those  who  are  laboring 
against  the  hostile  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  su- 
perstition, and  whose  rights  of  public  worship  are  re- 
strained or  abridged.  A  protest  against  war  was  adopt- 
ed. Special  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday-schools 
and  systematic  benevolence.  A  series  of  meetings  for 
the  poor  were  held  in  one  of  the  mission-rooms  of  the 
city  with  wholesome  effect,  and  two  temperance  meet- 
ings. The  assembl}''  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  30, 1867.  Emi- 
nent divines  and  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  German  Reformed, 
Reformed,  and  Baptist  churches,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  signified  their  approval  of  the  move- 
ment either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  letter.    A 


letter  of  co-operation  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the 
British  brunch  of  the  Alliance.  The  Hon.  William  £. 
Dodge  was  elected  president  of  tlie  American  branch. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  Nov.  12, 1868,  it  was 
resolved  to  convene  a  new  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  The  British  branch  only  of  the  ns- 
tional  branches  has  been  in  the  practice  of  holding; 
annual  meetings. 

*^  Among  the  results  already  attained  by  the  Alli- 
ance as  incidental  and  secondary'  to  its  great  object 
may  be  mentioned,  The  supply  of  an  obvious  want, 
namely,  the  existence  of  an  organized  body  with  and 
by  whom  correspondence  and  ro-operation  may  be  eas- 
ily and  effectually  carried  on  between  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  may  greatly 
aid  in  uniting  Christians  in  this  country  separated  br 
ecclesiastical  differences  and  other  causes ;  the  hold- 
ing of  conferences  of  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  devotion  and  mutual  consultation,  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  cities ;  aiding  in  the  re- 
vival of  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  c<hi- 
vening  of  very  many  meetings  for  united  prayer  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  reference  to  pass- 
ing events  of  importance ;  the  communication  of  much 
information  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  Christeo- 
dom ;  the  encouragement  of  Christians  exposed  to  tri- 
als and  difficulties  by  the  expi  ession  of  sympathy,  and 
in  several  instances  by  eliciting  pecuniary  aid ;  suc- 
cessful interference  on  behalf  of  Christiana  and  others 
when  persecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan 
countries ;  the  mitigiitiun  or  removal  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  by  their  fellow-Protestants  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere ;  the  presentation  of  memorials 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  including  the  sultan  him- 
self, on  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  Mussulmen ; 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  friends  of 
pure  evangelical  doctrine  in  all  Protestant  countries 
in  their  struggle  with  Rationalism  or  infidelity;  the 
uniting  of  evangelical  Christians  in  different  countries 
for  fraternal  intercourse  and  for  mutual  protection; 
opposition,  in  common  with  other  bodies,  to  the  pn^- 
ress  of  popery ;  the  resistance  of  projects  which  would 
tend  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lonl*8  day ;  the  origina- 
tion and  extensive  circulation  of  prize  essays  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Popery  and  infidelity ;  and  the  orig- 
ination of  societies  established  on  the  principle  of 
united  action  among  evangelical  Christians,  such  as 
the  Turkish   Missions  Aid  Society,  the  Continental 
Committee  for  Religious  Liberty,  Christian  Vernacu- 
lar Education  Society  for  India,  and  German  Aid  So- 
ciety.    Although  these  practical  results  are  thus  re« 
ferred  to,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  even  if  no 
such  secondary  objects  had  been  accomplished  or  at- 
tempted, the  great  value  of  the  Alliance  would  still 
remain  in  its  adaptation  to  promote  and  manifest  union 
among  Christians.     The  preceding  is  from  an  author- 
itative  statement  made  by  the  Alliance"  (Eadie,  />- 
clesicutical  Encycloptedia^  s.  v.), — Herzog,  Real'fJncy' 
klopadie,  p.  270 ;  Schem,  A  merican  Ecctcfiastical  A  £• 
manac  for  1868 ;  the  full  reports  of  the  General  As- 
semblies of  the  Alliance ;  Dr.  Massie,  The  Evanpeliad 
A  Utance^  its  Origin  and  Development  (Lond.  John  Snow, 
1847) ;  L.  Bonnet,  L'unite  de  Pesprit  par  le  lieu  de  la 
paix ;  Leitres  sur  V alliance  hang^lique  (Paris,  Delay, 
1847) ;  A  m.  and  For.  Ch.  Union,  Sept.  1856,  p.  269 ;  Dec 
'1856,  p.  367 ;  Princeton  Bev.  Oct.  1846.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Evangelical  AaBOoiation,  an  ecclesiastical  body 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Penns3'lvania,  and  resulted  from  an  organization 
into  classes  and  congregations  of  the  disciples  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  Eastern  PennsylvanLi. 
who,  l)eing  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  reUj£- 
ious  life,  and  the  corruption  of  doctrines  and  morals 
that  prevailed  in  the  German  churches  in  that  portion 
of  country,  undertook,  about  1790,  to  work  a  reform 
among  them.    The  effect  of  hia  first  labors  encoormged 
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him  to  trayel  through  a  great  part  of  the  coantiy  at 
his  own  expense,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  he  had  op- 
portunity in  churches,  schools,  private  houses,  on  pub- 
lic rosds,  etc     Although  he  commenced  his  labors 
without  any  ulterior  design  of  forming  a  distinct  ec- 
clesisstical  organization,  yet  he  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  unite  bis  converts,  scattered  over  several 
counties,  into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and 
syoapsthy.    At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
tb€  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  all  felt  a  deep 
interest,  the  assembly,  without  regard  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Higb-Cburchism  respecting  a  valid  ministry, 
unanimously  elected  and  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
their  pastor  or  bishop,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them,  and 
declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice.   This  organization,  incomplete  at  first,  was  soon 
after  considerably  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed 
ind  rules  for  Church  government.     In  course  of  time, 
AS  laborers  increased  and  the  society  spread,  annual 
conferences  were  held;  and  in  1816,  sixteen  years 
after  the  first  organization  of  the  Church,  a  general 
conference  was  held,  for  the  first  time,  in  Union  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  which  consisted  of  all  the  elders  in  the  minis- 
try.   Since  1843  a  general  conference,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences  from 
among  their  elders,  has  held  quadrennial  sessions. 
For  the  first  thirty-  years  of  its  existence  the  society 
struggled  against  violent  opposition;  but  during  its 
later  years  it  has  made  rapid  prc^j^ress,  so  that   it 
now  (1888)  comprises  14  annual  conferences,  and  1128 
itinerant  and  634  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  labor 
extends  over  the  Northern,  Western,  and  Pacific  states, 
and  into  Canada  and  Europe.     The  membership  ap- 
prozimafces  139,000,  all  adults:  the  number  of  church- 
es b  1836  and  parsonages  2572,  valued  together  at 
$4,872,500;  Sunday-schools  2348,  and  scholars  162,837; 
catechetical  classes,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with 
Sunday-schools,  341,  with  8559  catechumens.     In  the 
year  1838  a  missionary  society  was  formed,  which  has 
op  to  this  time  supported  about  600  home  missions, 
most  of  which  are  now  self-supporting  stations,  cir- 
cuits, or  even  conferencefli    At  present  this  society 
supports  542  missions  in  America  and  Europe.     For  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  gathering  funds  for  hea- 
theo  missiona,  and  has  entered  Japan  with  succ^s. 
There  is  aUio  a  Sundav-school  and  tract  societv  in 
operation,  publishing  Sunday-school  books  and  relig- 
ious tractSL      A  charitable   society  was  founded   in 
the  year  1835,  which  haa  received  funda  amounting 
to  a  eonsiderable  sum,  by  bequests,  the  interest  of 
which  is  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  poor  itinerant  preachers.    There 
are  also  church-building  societies  established  in  sev- 
eral conferences.    The  North-western  College,  a  flour- 
ishing institution  of  learning  located  at  Naperville,  111., 
has  been  founded,  and  is  aupported  by  the  Western 
conferences  of  the  Church,  and  an  endowment  is  being 
collected  which  now  amounts  to  $100,000.     Sevend 
seminariea  are  also  patronized  by  the  Church.     An 
orphan  institution,  favorably  located  at  Flat  Bock, 
Ohio,  has  been  founded  within  a  few  years,  and  is  in 
successful  operation.     A  prosperous  publishing-house 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ia«ues  four  periodicals:  one,  its 
German  organ,  Der  CkritUkke  Bot»^qfter^  a  large 
weekly,  and  the  oldest  German  religious  paper  pub- 
lished in  America;  another,  its  English  organ.  The 
ExtmgiUeal  Mf$tenger,  also  a  weekly ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth,  Der  CkritUiche  Kmderframd^  and  the  j^tifi- 
dojf-tdkooi  Metteaper,  are  monthly  juvenile  papers,  in- 
tended chiefly  for  Sunday-schools.     The  weekly  pa- 
pers have  together  a  circulation  of  25,000,  and  the  ju- 
veniles 30,000.    Perhaps  no  other  religious  denomina- 
tion in  America  is  better  organized  and  disciplined  for 
vovk  than  the  Evangelical  Association.     In  doctrine 
and  theology  this  Church  is  Arminian ;  with  regard 
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to  sanctification,  Wesleyan ;  hut  generally  holds  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  held  in 
common  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  with 
all  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  spirit. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  two  orders,  deacons  and 
elders ;  and,  faithful  to  the  principles  and  examples 
of  their  founder,  they  practise  itinerancy.  The  high- 
est permanent  order  is  the  eldership;  for,  although 
the  society  has  its  bishops  (elected  by  General  Confer- 
ence) and  presiding  elders  (elected  by  the  individual 
conferences),  yet  these,  to  be  continued,  must  be  re- 
elected every  four  years ;  and  if  not  re-elected  they 
hold  no  higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder.  The 
General  Conference  meets  every  four  years,  and  con- 
stitutes the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
recognised  in  the  Church ;  then  come  the  annual  and 
quarterly  conferences,  whose  transactions  are  mostly 
of  an  executive  and  practical  nature  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work.  In  its  mode  of  worship  and  usages  the 
Evangelical  Association  is  Methodistic;  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Albright  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  he 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the 
Grerman  Methodist  Church.  For  a  number  of  years 
alter  its  rise  the  Evangelical  Association  labored  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  German  language;  but  the 
nsing  generation,  and  the  success  of  some  preachers 
who  labored  also  in  the  English  language,  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  demanded  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  English,  and  the  Church  is  now  ener- 
getically engaged  in  both  languagea  to  accomplish  her 
mission,  to  which  she  believes  herself  to  be  providen- 
tially called — to  save  souls,  and  bring  gloxy  to  God  in 
the  highest.     (R.Y.) 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Almanac  of  the 
Evangelical  Auoeiation  for  1869,  gives  the  names  of 
the  annual  conferences,  the  year  of  the  organization  of 
each,  the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  local  preach- 
ers. Church  members,  probationers,  Sunday-schObls, 
and  Sunday-school  scholars : 


ConnmeM. 


East  Pennsylvania. 
Cen.  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

IlllDois 

NewYork 

PittsbuiiS 

Indiana. 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Canada 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Germany 

Minnesota 

California  A  Oregon 

ToUl 


^1 


1R39 
1839 
18.^ 
1843 
1847 
1851 
1651 
1S56 
1S60 
1863 
1863 
18A3 
1803 
1867 


8- 


77 
69 
43 
64 
27 
36 
46 
41 
96 

ss 

12 
19 
18 


600 


t 


1 


80 
43 
69 
60 

6 
28 
29 
20 
11 
11 
28 

2 

6 


I 

6 


I 


9,364 
6,918 
6.079 
6,638 
8,041 
^223 
4,672 
6,.H72 
2,663 
2,956 
2,144 

607 
8,701 
1,636 

150 


IJ 


767 
696 
148 
806 

91 
183 
119 

34 
134 

16 

86 


116 
78 
83 
89 
46 
70 

107 
38 
62 
27 
13 
27 
82 
2 


377  62,344  2470,868 


II 


8,677 
4,I>57 

44eo 

4,757 
2.177 
4,200 
8,971 
8,414 
1,775 
2,269 
982 
2,145 
1,006 

120 


a 


94 

104 

74 

40 

79 

76 

69 

19 

62 

21 

4 

4 

13 

8 


46,176j798 


Evangelical  Churoh  Conference,  the  name  of 
periodical  meetings  of  delegates  of  the  Protestant  state 
churches  of  Germany.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  have  a  free  exchange  of  opinion  on  important  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  life,  to  furnish  a  bond  of  union  for 
the  several  Protestant  state  churches  of  Germany,  and 
to  advance  their  harmonious  development  The  im- 
pulse to  meetings  of  this  kind  proceeded,  in  1815,  from 
king  Wilhelm  of  Wttrtemberg.  Invitations  to  a  confer- 
ence were  issued  conjointly  by  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg 
to  the  governments  of  South  Germany,  and  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover  to  the  governments  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. At  the  first  conference,  which  met  at  Berlin 
in  1846,  the  Church  boards  of  all  the  (rerman  states 
except  Austria,  Bavaria,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Free 
Cities  were  represented.  This  meeting  was  secret,- 
and  the  proceedings  have  never  been  officially  pub- 
lished.    It  is  known,  however,  that  they  concerned 
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the  periodical  holding  of  conferenoes  of  this  kind,  con- 
fessions, liturgy,  and  Chuich  constitution.  The  second 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held  at  StuttgaTdt  in  1848, 
but  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  revolution.  At  the  Church  diets 
(q.  V.)  of  Stnttgardt  (1850)  and  Elberfeld  (1851^  eccle- 
siastical oflBcers  of  several  countries  deliberated  on  the 
resumption  of  the  official  Church  conferences,  and  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  central  organ,  which  was 
to  contain  the  decrees  of  all  the  supreme  Church  boards 
of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the  conference  met 
again  at  Eisenach  in  June,  1862,  and  in  the  same  year 
an  official  central  organ  of  the  German  Church  govern- 
ments was  established  at  Stuttgardt  {AUgem,  Kirchen- 
UaUfOr  das  evcmgeL  Deuitehland).  Since  then  the  con- 
ference has  met  always  at  Eisenach,  in  1855, 1857, 1859, 
1861, 1863, 1865,  and  1868.  One  of  the  first  resulU  of 
the  conferences  was  a  compilation  of  150  of  the  best 
German  Protestant  hjrmns  (/Crm^iecferX  which  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  several  states  as  a  proper  basis  of,  or 
appendix  to,  the  hymn-books  of  the  several  churches. 
In  1855  some  resolutions  concerning  the  treatment  of 
sects  by  the  state  churches  were  unanimousl}*  adopted. 
These  resolutions  declared  i^inst  the  principle  of  full 
religious  liberty,  but  recommended  that  the  members 
of  sects  be  allowed  to  contract  valid  civil  marriages. 
The  same  conference  adopted  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
a  better  observance  of  Sunday ;  of  giving  to  «>ngre- 
gations  the  right  of  co-operation  (votum  n^aHcum)  in 
Uie  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  of  intro- 
ducing special  liturgical  devotions  durini<  the  week  of 
Passion.  The  conference  of  1857  held  important  dis- 
cussions on  the  revival  of  Church  discipline,  on  re- 
forms in  the  legislation  concerning  divorces,  and  on 
Christ!  m  burial.  Among  the  results  of  the  later  meet- 
ings of  the  conference  were  the  following :  The  intro- 
duction of  a  prayer  for  the  German  fatherland,  to  be 
used  every  Sunday  in  every  Protestant  church  ;  reso- 
lutions on  Church  patronage,  on  liturgical  matters,  on 
the  examinations  of  theological  students,  on  catechiza- 
tion,  on  the  revision  of  the  Lutheran  Bible,  on  the 
best  way  of  collectin*;  the  statistics  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  on  the  construction  of  evangelical 
charches,  on  the  State-Church  system,  etc.  An  ac- 
count of  each  meeting  of  the  conference  since  1855  is 
given  in  Matthes,  AUgem,  Kirchliche  ChnmUt;  see  also 
llerzog,  ReaUEwsylU,  iv,  278. 

Evangelical  Counsels.    See  Consilia  Etan- 

OELICA. 

ZSvangelical  Union,  '*  the  name  assumed  by  a 
religions  body  constituted  in  Scotland  in  1843  by  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  other  minis- 
ters, whose  doctrinal  views  had  been  condemned  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  to  which  they  previously  be- 
longed, and  the  congregations  adhering  to  them.  They 
were  soon  arterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  similar  views  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  Union  or  Independ- 
ents of  Scotland,  and  have  since  extended  themselves 
considerably  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Their  doctrinal  views  are  those  which,  from  the  name 
of  Mr.  Morison,  have  now  become  known  in  Scot, 
land  as  Mortsonian,  See  Morisonianism.  Their 
church  government  is  Independent,  but  in  some  of 
the  congregations  originally  Presbyterian  the  office 
of  the  eldership  is  retained.  A  notable  practice  of 
this  denomination  is  the  very  frequent  advertising 
of  sermons  and  their  subjects."  In  1851  the  Union 
had  in  Scotland  28  places  of  worship,  with  10,819  sit- 
tings. 

Evangelist  (thayytXttrnf^^y  the  name  of  an  order 
or  body  of  men  included  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Christian  teachers 
who  were  not  fixed  to  any  particular  spot,  but  trav- 
elled either  independently,  or  under  the  direction  of 


one  or  other  of  the  apoetles,  for  the  purpose  of  propai 
gating  the  Gospel.  The  absence  of  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  organization  and  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  century  leaves  us  in  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  functions  and  position.  The  mean* 
ing  of  the  name,  ^*  The  publishers  of  glad  tidings," 
seems  common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv,  11  the  **  evangelists"  appear, 
on  the  one  hand,  after  the  *^  apostles*'  and  ^*  prophets;*' 
on  the  other,  before  the  **  pastors'*  and  ^*  teachers" 
(thus:  aitrd^  idtan  Toi>Q  fuv  airooroXovCi  tov^  ci 
irpo^ijrac,  roi^c  ^^  tvayytXurraQ,  roif^  Si  iroiftkvac 
Kai  didatTKaXovi).  Assuming  that  the  apoetles  here, 
whether  limited  to  the  twelve  or  not,  are  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  special  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  therefore  higher  than  all  oth- 
ers in  their  authority,  and  that  the  prophets  were  men 
speaking  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
words  that  were  mighty  in  their  eflTects  on  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  evan- 
gelists  had  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachen  who  carried  on  the  work  of  syste- 
matic instruction.  This  passage,  accordingly,  would 
lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between  the  two 
other  groups — sent  forth  as  missionary  prsachers  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for 
the  labora  of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  Philip  in  Acts  xzi,  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  eveiywhere  '*  preaching"  (tifayytXi^o- 
fitvoi)  the  word  (Acts  viii,  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii,  40) ;  but  he  has  not  the  power  or  author- 
ity of  an  apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself, 
though  the  gift  of  prophecy  belongs  to  his  four  daughters 
(xxi,  9),  and  he  exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  super- 
intendence over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission 
of  evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii  may  be  explain- 
ed on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  Paul's  argu- 
ment led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  settled  oi^nization 
of  a  given  local  Church,  which  of  course  presupposed 
the  work  of  the  missionary  preacher  as  already  ac- 
complished, while  the  tndn  of  thought  in  Eph.  iv,  11 
brought  before  his  mind  all  who  were  in  any  way  in- 
strumental in  building  up  the  Church  universal.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  calling  of 
the  evangelist  is  expressed  by  the  word  njftvotrHy^ 
*' preach,'*  rather  than  Stidmctw^  ^*  teach,**  or  vapa- 
KaXiiVt  "exhort;**  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them,  rather  than 
the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those  who  have  b^ 
Uoved  and  been  baptized.  This  is  also  what  we  gath- 
er from  2  Tim.  iv,  2, 5.  Timothens  is  *'  to  preach  the 
word  ;**  in  doing  this  he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an 
evangelist."  It  follows,  also,  that  the  name  denotes  a 
work  rather  than  an  order.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The  apos- 
tles, so  far  ss  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii,  25 ;  xiv.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  i,  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  apostles.  The  broth- 
er **  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel*'  (2  Cor.  viii,  18) 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  Paul's  companions  in  this 
work,  and  probably  known  by  the  same  name.  In 
short,  the  itinerant  and  temporary  character  of  their 
calling  chiefly  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oth- 
er classes  of  Christian  laboren.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  the  apostolic  age,  but  little  information  is  to  be 
gained  fW>m  later  writen.  The  name  was  no  longer 
explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
specially  applied,  and  it  came  to  be  variously  inter- 
preted. Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv,  11)  describes  the  evan- 
gelists (as  they  have  been  described  above)  as  travel- 
ling missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men  who  preached 
the  Gospel,  but  without  going  everywhere  (fij)  irtpiiov 
Teg  navraxov) ;  by  which  he  probably  denotes  a  re> 
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stricted  sphere  to  their  labors,  in  contrast  with  the 
world-wide  commission  of  the  apoetles.     The  accoant 
prtn  by  Eosebius  {Hitt,  Ecelet.  Hi,  87),  though  some- 
whit  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  prominence  to  the 
ides  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching.     Referring  to 
the  8tate  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  says, 
**  Many  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  whose  sonls  the 
divine  word  had  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  phi- 
loBopby,  first  fulfilled  our  Saviour's  precept  by  distrib- 
otiag  their  substance  among  the  poor.     Then  travel- 
ling abroad,  they  performed  the  work  of  evangelists 
{ioyov  (TfriXoi'V  EimYytXtOTuv),  being  ambitious  to 
{»reach  Christ,  and  deliver  the  Scripture  of  the  divine 
Gospels.    Having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in 
foreign  nations,  they  appointed  other  pastors  (iroc/ii  vac 
n  saOundvTfQ  iripovg),  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
caltivation'of  the  parts  they  had  recently  occupied, 
while  they  proceeded  to  othw  countries  and  nations." 
One  clause  of  tlils  description  indicates  a  change  in 
the  worl^  which  before  long  affected  the  meaning  of 
the  name.    If  the  Grospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the 
office  of  the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it, 
then  the  writers  of  such  books  were  kut  i^oxh^  the 
evangelists.     It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Eusebius 
(Hiit.  Eedet.  iii,  89)  speaks  of  them,  though  tlie  old 
meaning  of  the  wonl  (as  in  Hist,  JCccL  v,  10,  where  he 
applies  it  to  Pantaenus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.    Soon 
this  meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  that  (Ecumeni- 
aa  (Estins  on  Eph.  iv,  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  Gospel 
(compare  Harlesa  on  Eph.  iv,  11).    Augustine,  though 
commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  earlier  signification  {Sermtm  xcix  apd 
cdxvi).    Ambrosianus  (Estius,  /.  c.)  identifies  them 
with  deacons.     In  later  liturgical  language  the  work 
was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
(comp.  Hooker,  EedenatHeal  PoUty^  bk.  Ixxviii,  7,  9). 
In  modem  phraseology  the  term  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  writers  of  the  canonical  Gwpels  (q.  v.). 
See  Campbell'sXecfvrva  <m  EcdenatHccd  Hittonf^  i,  148- 
iM;  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chnrch,  i,  173 ;  Middelboc,  De  evangttistis  ecdesia 
apo$totie(B  (Hafu.  1779);  Scbaff,  Apostolical   Church, 
$131. 

BvangeUvtaritim  (Bock  of  the  Gospels),  the  name 
given  in  the  earlier  ages  to  a  volume  contiunin^ 
the  portions  appointed  to  he  read  ftt>m  the  Gospels. 
If  the  four  GrOftpels  complete  were  contained  in  the 
book,  it  waa  called  EvangeHstarium  PUnarium, — Proc- 
ter, Common  Prayer,  p.  9;  Siegel,  AUerthumer,  iil,  249. 
See  HAjnracBirrs  of  the  Bible. 

Xhrangelimn  JBtemum  (Eoerlattinff  Gospet),tha 
name  given  to  a  iKwk  published  in  the  18th  century 
(A.D.  1254),  which  was  properly  entitled  Introdtteto- 
rhu  m  EnangeSum  vtemum,  probably  written  by  the 
Franciscan  Gerhard  us.  The  idea  of  a  new  "  everlaat- 
hig  Gospel"  waa  one  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  Joa- 
chim of  Floris  (t  1202),  who  attacked  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  and  predicted  an  approaching  renovation. 
See  Joachim  op  Florib.  These  predictions  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Franciscana  as  really  referring  to 
the  rise  and  character  of  their  order,  which  was  fonnd- 
td  b^  Francia  of  Assisi  six  years  after  Joachim's  death. 
An  apocalyptic  party  arqse  among  the  Franciscans, 
which  seems  to  have  been  led  by  Gerhardus,  and  by 
Johannes  of  Parma  (q.  v.).  The  fntroductoriuM  in 
Ettatgeihtnt  atemum  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  made 
op  from  three  of  the  writings  of  Joachim,  vix.  Concor- 
dia  Vaer,  ef  JVbv.  Test, ;  Paoft.  decern  Chordarmn  ;  and 
Apocalyptis  notCL,  It  set  forth  Joachim's  doctrine  of 
the  ^  dfepensations"  (sfo/vt)  of  the  Church,  the  last  of 
vbich,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  was  to  be  opened 
about  A.D.  1^.  The  movement  was  a  new  form  of 
Montaniam.  *'  Many  vague  notions  were  entertained 
about  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising 
fivm  soperilcial  views,  or  a  superficial  understanding 


of  Joachim^s  writings,  and  the  offspring  of  mere  rumoi 
of  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Hen  spoke  of  the  Eter- 
nal Gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title,  and 
circulated  among  the  Franciscans.  Occasionally,  also, 
this  Eternal  Gospel  was  confounded  perhaps  with  the 
above-mentioned  Jntrodtictorius.  In  reality,  there  was 
no  book  existing  under  this  title  of  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel, but  all  that  is  said  about  it  relates  simply  to  the 
writings  of  Joachim.  The  opponents  of  the  Francis- 
can order  objected  to  the  preachers  of  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel, that,  according  to  their  teaching,  Christianity  w£8 
but  a  transient  thing,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  relig- 
ion, the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  was 
to  succeed  it.  William  of  St  Amour  {De  periculis  no- 
vissimorum  temporum,  p.  88)  aays :  *  For  the  past  fifty- 
five  years  some  have  been  striving  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  another  gospel,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  call  the 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Everlasting  Gospel ;' 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  anti-Christian  doctrine 
would  even  now  be  preached  from  the  pulpits  if  there 
were  not  still  something  that  teithholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii, 
6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  It  is 
said  in  that  accursed  book,  which  they  called  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  which  had  already  been  made  known  in 
the  Church,  that  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon 
in  brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Church,  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  to 
last  only  till  the  year  *  1260.'  In  a  sermon,  St.  Amour 
points  out  the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel :  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  is  nothing ; 
that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  be  given,  and  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  introduced ;  and  he  labors  to  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  of  the  hierarch}'  under 
which  the  Church  then  subsisted  was  one  resting  on 
the  divine  order,  and  altogether  necessary  and  immu- 
table'* (Neander,  Church  Hist,  iy,  619),  The  Introduce 
tortus  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  its  contents  are 
partly  known  fh>m  a  writing  of  Hugo  of  Caro,  pre- 
served in  Quetif  and  Echard,  Script,  Ord,  Pradtc.  i,  2(i2 
sq.,  and  partly  from  extracts  given  by  the  inquisitor 
Nicolas  Eymeric,  in  his  Directorium  Inquisitorimn,  pt. 
ii,  qu.  ix.  No.  4.  The  theologians  of  Paris  attacked  the 
book  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  formally 
condemned  by  Alexander  IT,  A.D.  1266, —  Neander, 
Church  History  (Torrey's  transl,),  iv,  618 ;  Engelhardt 
Kircheng.  A  bhandlungen  (Erlangen,  1882) ;  Engelhardt 
in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  276 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
per.  iii,  §  70. 

Bvans,  Caleb,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Bev.  Hugh  Evans, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  about  the  yhnt  1787,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Homerton  Academyl  In  1767  he  became 
colleague  to  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
tutor  in  the  academy  at  Broadmead.  In  1770  he  orig- 
inated "  The  Bristol  Education  Society,"  to  supply  the 
dissenting  congregations,  and  especially  the  Baptist, 
with  able  and  evangelical  ministers,  as  well  as  mis- 
sionaries for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
From  this  time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  August  9, 
1791,  Dr.  Evans  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  society.  He  published  an  A  nsvxr  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  Appeal,  and  a  small  volume  entitled 
Christ  Crucified,  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine  ofihtAUme^ 
meiU  ^Bristol,  1789,  sm.  8vo),  besides  occasional  ser- 
mons. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War  he 
advocated  the  freedom  of  the  colonies,  and  wrote  A 
Letter  to  John  Wesley,  in  reply  to  his  Calm  Address  to 
the  American  Colonies  (London,  1776, 12mo) ;  also  a  He- 
ply  to  Fletcher's  Vindication  of  Wesley's  Address  (Bris- 
tol, 1776, 12mo). — Jones,  Christian  Biogrcq^hy,  p.  144 ; 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

ZSvans,  Christmas,  an  eloquent  Welsh  preacher, 
was  bom  December  26, 1766,  at  Llandyssul,  Cardigan* 
shire.  His  father  was  poor,  and  he  had  no  school  edu- 
cation.   At  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
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the  Bapdst  Church.    He  then  first  learned  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible,  and  soon  after  began  to  exhort.     His 
first  settlement  as  a  preacher  was  at  Lleyn ;  two  years 
after  he  went  to  Anglesea  to  labor  as  an  evangelist  at 
ten  preaching  pUces,  on  a  salary  at  first  of  £17  a  year. 
He  died  at  Swansea,  July  20, 1838.     Ue  early  shoved 
oratorical  powers,  but  in  Anglesea  he  began  to  be  a 
wonder.     For  a  series  of  years  he  made  preaching 
tours  through  South  Wales,  and  the  memory  of  his 
sermons  remains  to  this  day.     The  following  sketch 
of  one  of  these  sermons  is  given  by  his  biographer,  the 
Rev.  D.  M.  Evans :  ^*  In  the  midst  of  a  general  bum 
and  restlessness  the  preacher  had  read  for  his  text, 
'  And  you  that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recon- 
ciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
you  holy  and  unblamable,  and  unreproachable  in  his 
sight'     His  first  movements  were  stiff,  awkward,  and 
wrestling,  while  his  observations  were  perhaps  crude 
and  commonplace  rather  than  striking  or  novel ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before,  having  thus  prepared 
himself,  he  took  one  of  his  wildest  flights,  bursting 
forth  at  the  same  time  into  those  un  melodious  but  all- 
piercing  shrieks  under  which  his  hearers  often  con- 
fessed bis  resistless  power.     Closer  and  closer  draw  in 
the  scattered  groups,  the  weary  loungers,  and  the  hith- 
erto listless  among  the  motley  multitude.     The  crowd 
becomes  dense  with  eager  listeners  as  they  press  on 
insensibly  towards  the  preacher.     He  gradually  gets 
into  the  thickening  plot  of  his  homely  but  dramatic 
representation,  while,  all  forgetful  of  the  spot  on  which 
they  stood,  old  men  and  women,  accustomed  to  prosy 
thoughts  and  ways,  look  up  with  open  mouth  through 
smiles  and  tears.     Big  burly  country  folk,  in  whom  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion had  long  since  been  extinguished,  became  en- 
grossed with  ideal  scenes.     Men  'whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks*  are  allured  into  converse  with  the  most  spir- 
itual realities.    The  preachers  present  become  dazzled 
with  the  brilliance  of  this  new  star  on  the  horizon ; 
they  start  on  their  feet  round  the  strange  young  man, 
look  hard  at  him  in  perfect  amazement;  loud  and 
rapturous  confirmations  break  forth  from  their  lips : 
*Amen,'  *Ben  digedig,'  *Diolch  byth,*  &U  tumultu- 
onsly  on  the  ear ;  the  charm  swells  onwards  from  the 
platform  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  wondering 
crowd,  and  to  the  occasional  loud  laugh  there  has  now 
succeeded  the  baptism  of  tears.     The  excitement  is  at 
its  highest ;  the  preacher  concludes,  but  the  weeping 
and  rejoicing  continue  till  worn  out  nature  brings  the 
scene  to  an  end."     His  chief  qualities  as  a  preacher 
"  include  passion,  or  ardent  excited  feeling,  a  dramatic 
imagination,  and  grotesque  humor.     The  published 
scraps  of  sermons  which  remain,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  illustrate  these  qualities,  and  al- 
most only  these."— CAmtMm  Spectator  (Lond.)  Sept. 
1863,  reprinted  in  The  Theolog,  EciecHc,  i,  147 ;  Evans, 
Memoir  of  Christmas  Evans  (1862) ;  Stephen,  Life  of 
Christmas  Evans  (London,  1847) ;  Sermons  ofC.  Evans, 
with  Memoir  by  Jas.  Cross  (Phila.  1854,  8vo). 

Evana,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1680,  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire. 
His  father  was  minister  of  Wrexham.  The  son  was 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  near 
I^ndun,  and  studied  afterwards  at  the  seminary  of 
Mr.  Timothy  JoUie.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Wrexham,  August  18, 1702.  "  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
of  London,  hearing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  invited  to 
Dublin,  to  prevent  his  leaving  England  sent  for  him 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  first  assisted  the  doctor, 
afterwards  became  co-pastor,  and  at  length  succeeded 
him  at  his  death.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  any  articles,  but  maintained  the 
orthodox  sentiments.  In  the  public  services  of  the 
dissenters  he  was  often  called  to  preside,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  completing  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentar}^  of  which  he  supplied  the  notes  on  the  Epistles 


to  the  Romans  so  well,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  *  The 
exposition  of  the  Romans,  begun  by  Henry,  and  fin- 
ished by  Dr.  Evans,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.*  He  was 
for  some  years  preparing  to  write  a  history  of  non- 
conformity from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wars, 
but^  by  his  death,  the  work  devolved  on  Mr.  Neal. 
He  died  May  16, 1730."  Besides  a  number  of  separate 
sermons,  he  published  Discourses  conoening  the  Chrts- 
tian  Temper,  88  Sermons  (4th  ed.  London,  1787, 2  vols. 
8vo),  with  Life  by  John  Erskine  (1825,  8vo),  which  ara 
called  by  Dr. Watts  "the  most  complete  summary  of 
those  duties  which  nutke  up  the  Christian  life,"  and  by 
Doddridge  **the  best  practical  pieces  in  our  language." 
See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Disseniersy  ii,  364; 
Jones,  ChrittuMn  Biography,  p.  143 ;  Skeats,  Free.  CkHrck" 
es  of  England  (London,  1868, 8vo),  p.  249. 

ZSvanaon,  Edwabd,  a  minister  of  the  Chorch  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  in 
1781,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  passed  M.A.  in  1753.  In  1768  he 
became  vicar  of  South  Mimms;  in  1770,  rector  of 
Tewkeshury.  He  soon  began  to  manifest  doabta  about 
the  Cliristian  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Trinity. .  For  a  sermon  preached  in  1771  he  was  pros- 
ecuted. In  1778  he  resigned  his  preferments  in  the 
Church,  and  retired  to  Mitcham,  where  he  kept  a 
school.  He  died  Sept.  25, 1805.  Among  his  writings 
are,  On  the  Observance  of  Sunday  (Ipswich,  1792) : — 
The  Dissonance  qf  the  four  EoangeUsts,  and  their  Aai^ 
thority  (Gloucester,  1805,  8vo).  In  this  work  Evan- 
son  rejects  all  the  Gospels  but  Mark,  and  also  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jnde.  It  was  refuted  by  Falconer,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  1810. 

BvarlfltUB,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  succeeded  Clement  as 
bishop  of  Rome  about  A.D.  100.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  organized  Rome  into  parishes,  and  to  have  fallen 
a  martyr  A.D.  109. 

Bvarts,  Jbbemiah,  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  bom 
in  Sunderland,  Yt.,  Feb.  8, 1781,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1802.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  it  at 
New  Haven  up  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town  in  order  to  edit  The  PanopHa,  which  he  contin- 
ued up  to  1820.  In  1811  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Board  as  treasurer.  He  continued  in  that 
work,  first  as  treasurer,  then  as  secretary  (m  1821), 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1820  The  PanopUH  was 
discontinued,  and  the  publication  of  7%6  Missionary 
Herald  was  begun  by  the  American  Board,  with  Mr. 
Evarts  as  its  editor.  He  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health). 
May  10, 1831.  The  Reports  of  the  Board  during  h» 
connection  with  it  were  generally  from  his  pen,  and 
that  of  1830,  the  last  which  he  wrote,  is  a  document 
of  great  power.  His  essays,  under  the  signature  of 
William  Penn,  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  In* 
dians,  were  published  in  1829.  See  Tracy,  Memoirs  of 
Jeremiah  Evarts  (Boston,  1845);  Christian  Review,  xi, 
20 ;  Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  iv,  509. 

Eve  (Heb.  Chawah',  il^in,  Ufe  est  living,  so  caUed 
as  the  progenitor  of  all  the  human  family;  Sept.  ac- 
cordingly translates  Zw^  in  Gen.  ^  20,  elsewhere 
Eva,  N.  Test.  Eva,  Josephns  Evlo,  AnL  i,  1,  2, 4),  the 
name  given  by  Adam  to  the  first  woman,  his  wife 
(Gen.  iii,  20 ;  iv,  1).  B.C.  4172.  The  account  of  her 
creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii,  21,  22.  It  is  suppcMed 
that  she  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  after  Adani  had 
reviewed  the  animals.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  ^rere 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,'  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs 
(according  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  thirteenth 
fh>m  the  right  side !),  which  he  fiiahioned  into  a 
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an,  nd  hronght  her  to  the  man  (comp.  Plato,  Sympos. 
p.  189, 191).    The  Almighty,  by  declaring  that  ''  it 
vu  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  by  providing 
for  him  a  soittble  companion,  gave  the  divine  sanction 
to  marriage  and  to  monogamy.    **  This  companion  waa 
taken  from  his  side,"  remarka  an  old  commentator, 
"to  signify  that  she  was  to  be  dear  unto  him  as  his 
own  flesh.    Not  from  his  head,  lest  she  should  rale 
over  him ;  nor  from  his  feet,  lest  he  should  tyrannize 
over  her;  bat  from  his  side,  to  denote  that  species  of 
equality  which  is  to  subsist  in  the  marriage  state" 
(Matthew  Henry,  Comment,  in  loc.).     Perhaps  that 
which  is  chiefly  adumbrated  by  it  is  the  foundation 
npon  which  the  union  between  man  and  wife  is  built, 
Til.  identity  of  nature  and  oneness  of  origin.    Throngli 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  (q.  v.),  Eve  was  beguiled 
hito  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment  which  had 
been  imposed  npon  her  and  Adam.     She  took  of  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her  husband 
(cofflp.  2  Cor.  xi,  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  13).     See  Adax.     The 
apostle  seems  to  intimate  (1  Tim.  ii,  14, 15)  that  she 
was  less  aware  than  her  husband  of  the  character  of 
ber  sin ;  and  that  the  pmgs  of  maternity  were  to  be 
in  some  watt  an  expiation  of  her  offence.     The  diflfisr- 
€nt  aspects  under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as 
3  mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.     At  the 
Urth  of  the  first  she  said  *'I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord,"  or,  as  some  have  rashly  rendered  it,  *'  I 
hive  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord,"  mistaking  him  for 
the  Redeeirer.     When  the  second  was  bom,  finding 
h  T  hopas  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel,  or  vamty. 
When  his  brother  had  slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a 
ran,  she  called  his  name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother 
^cemed  to  outweigh  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life : 
"For  God,"  said  she, '* hath  appointed  me  another 
rntl  instead  of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."    See  Abel. 
The  Eastern  people  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and 
E»-e  as  to  saints,  and  have  some  curious  traditions 
oncemin;^  them  (see  D*Herbe1ot,  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
f'tlt,  s.  V.  Havah ;  Fabricius,  Ptevdepiffr.  V,  Teat,  i,  108 
<q  ).    There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  preserved  among 
the  Hubbis  that  Eve  was  not  the  first  wife  of  Adam, 
liot  that  previous  to  her  creation  one  had  been  created 
in  the  same  way,  which,  they  sagaciously  observe,  ac- 
counts for  the  number  of  a  man's  ribe  being  equal  on 
«^-h  side.     JJiith^  or  Lilie,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Adam's  firftt  consort,  fell  f^om  her  state  of  innocence 
without  tempting,  or,  at  all  events,  without  success- 
fully tempting  her  husband.     She  was  immediately 
ranked  among  the  fallen  angels,  and  has  ever  since, 
accordini;  to  the  same  tradition,  exercised  an  inveter- 
ute  hatred  against  all  women  and  children.     Up  to  a 
very  late  period  she  was  held  in  great  dread  lest  she 
chould  destroy  male  children  previous  to  circumcision, 
after  which  her  power  over  them  ceased.     When  that 
rite  was  solemnised,  those  who  were  present  were  in 
the  habit  of  pronouncing,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  names 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  a  command  to  Lilith  to  depart 
i«ee  Eiitenmenger,  Enideeklet  Judenthum,  ii,  421).    She 
has  been  compared  with  the  Pcmdara  of  classic  fable 
(Bauer.  Mythol.  i,  96  sq. ;  Buttmann,  Mythoiogu$y  i,  48 
sq. ;  Hasse,  Entdeehmg.  i,  232). 

See  Olmsted,  Ow  First  Mother  (N.  Y.  1862) ;  Rei- 
Ofccins,  De  A  d^mo  androff:/no  (Weissenf.  1725) ;  Thilo, 
FUi^  wnatria  nventittm  in  virton  Jehovam  (Erlangen, 
1748);  Kocher,  Comment.  phUol.  ad  Gen,  ii^  18-20  (Jen. 
1779);  SchultheM,  Exeget,  theolog.  Forechungen^  i,  421 
«q. ;  Bastard,  Doctrine  of  Geneva,  ii,  61 ;  Hughes,  Fe- 
mfiie  Charactertf  p.  1. 

Evelyn,  Jomf,  was  bom  Oct.  81, 1620,  at  his  fa- 
thers s«^t  of  Wotton,  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated 
at  Balbl  College,  Oxford,  served  a  short  time  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  returned  at  the 
l.reaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  to  rejoin  the  king's 
forces ;  but,  on  the  king's  defeat  at  Gloucester,  he 
left  England,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  troubles  he 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy.     In  1652  he  retomed 


to  England,  and  on  the  restoration  he  took  an  honoris 
ble  part  in  public  business.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1706. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  membera  of  the  Royal  So* 
dety,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  transactions. 
His  most  valuable  work  was  Syhoy  or  a  Diecourae  on 
Forest  Trtee,  His  Diary  (not  published  till  lbl8)  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  the  knowledge  it  conveys  of 
the  times  in  which  Evelyn  lived.  The  Diary  and  Cor- 
reepondenee  has  lately  been  re-edited,  with  much  new 
matter  (Lond.  1850-52,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  History  uf 
Beliffion^  a  rational  Aeeomit  of  the  true  Religion^  was 
also  first  published  tnm  the  MS.  in  1850  by  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  Evanson  (London,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  in  1848  his 
Life  qfMrt,  Godolphin  (fh>m  MSS.)  was  published  by 
bishop  Wilberforce. — Aliibone,  Diet,  o/Avihort^  s.  v. 

Bvenlng  (3^9,  eVe5,  dtuk;  iovlpa,  6\f/('a),  the  pe- 
riod following  sunset,  with  which  the  Jewish  day  (yvx" 
^nf^tpov)  began  (Gen.  i,  5;  Mark  xiii,  85).  See  Day. 
Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  first  creative  diiy 
(Gen.  i,  5)  is  reckoned  from  the  morning^  when  light 
first  appeared  (ver.  3),  as  if  "evening"  then  designa- 
ted not  a  portion  of  time,  but  a  termituUion  of  the  first 
creative  period  or  age ;  but  this  does  violence  to  the 
whole  Older  of  the  narrative,  in  which  a  period  of 
night  invariably  precedes  one  of  daylight,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  conventional  Hebrew  usage  of  a 
vvx^n^^tpov  or  **  evening-and*morning,"  and  as  the 
terms  are  expressly  defined  in  the  former  clause  of 
ver.  5.  If  **  evening"  in  the  phrase  in  question  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  "  night"  as  a  terminus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  terminus  a  quo^  as  dating  the  latter  from  the 
aboriginal  **  darkness,"  ver.  2,  and  not  a  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  ensuing  day.     See  Nioht. 

The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  reckoned  two  evenings 
in  each  day ;  as  in  the  phrase  D^S*^?  Y^j  between  the 
two  evenings  (Exod.  xvi,  12 ;  xxx,  8),  by  which  they 
designated  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  (Exod.  xii,  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  5 ; 
Num.  ix,  8, 5 ;  in  the  Heb.  and  margin) ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered,  the  lamps 
lighted,  and  the  incense  burned  (Exod.  xxix,  89, 41 ; 
Num.  xxviii,  4).  But  the  ancients  themselves  disa- 
greed concerning  this  usage ;  for  the  Samaritans  and 
Canutes  (comp.  Reland,  De  Samarit,  §  22,  in  his  Diss, 
Misceil.  vol.  ii ;  Trigland,  De  itaraeiSy  chap,  iv)  under- 
stood the  time  to  be  that  between  sunset  and  twilight, 
and  so  Aben  Esra  at  Exod.  xii,  6,  who  writes  that  it 
was  about  the  third  hour  (9  o'clock  P.M.) ;  the  Phari- 
sees, on  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  (ITor,  vi,  9, 8),  and  the  Rabbins  {Peeach,  v,  8), 
thought  that  "the  jifnl  evening"  was  that  period  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  verging  towards  set- 
ting (Gr.  JctAij  wpiifta),  "  the  second  evening"  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  sunset  itself  {j^tikfi  6^'a),  according 
to  which  opinion  the  paschal  lamb  would  be  slaugh- 
tered from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  (3  to  5 
o'clock  P.M.).  The  former  of  these  opinions  seems 
preferable  on  account  of  the  expression  in  Deut. 
xvi,  6,  ''when  the  sun  goeth  down,"  W'^n  KilS; 
and  also  on  account  of  the  similar  phraseology 
among  the  Arabs  (Borhaneddin,  Enchiridion  iStudiosiy 
viii,  36,  ed.  Caspiu,  Lips.  1838;  Kamus^  p.  1917:  on 
the  contrary,  see  Pococke,  Ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p. 
71;  Talmud  Hieros.  Beruch,  chap,  i;  BabvL  Sahb, 
ii,  346,  fol ;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  634,  Lips.).     See  Pass- 

OVKR. 

EVENING  SACRIFICE.    See  Dailt  Offeriho. 

Even-Song,  the  form  of  divine  service  appoint- 
ed to  be  **  said  or  simp^"  in  the  evening  of  each  day  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  expression  **sung"  mean- 
ing not  an  intonation  of  the  voice,  where  the  service 
is  otherwise  professedly  read,  but  the  chanting  of  the 
service,  as  in  cathedrals. — Eden,  Churchtnan's  Diction^ 
ary,  s.  v. 

ZSverett,  Joseph,  an '  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
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minister,  was  bom  in  Queen  Anne^s  Co.,  Md.,  June  17, 
1782;  was  converted  in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterians  (then  called  ^^  New 
Lights"),  in  June,  1763,  but  soon  lost  his  religion,  and 
remained  in  sin  until  in  1778  or  1779  he  was  reclaim- 
ed through  Asbur)'*s  preaching.  In  1780  he  entered 
the  itinerant  ministr}',  and  labored  as  pastor  and  pre- 
siding  elder  with  great  unction  and  success  until  1804, 
when  he  became  superannuated,  and  died  in  Dorches- 
ter, Md.,  Oct.  1(5,  1809,  having  preached  Christ  earn- 
estly for  thirty  years,  and  been  instrumental  in  the 
salvation  of  many  souls.  He  was  a  preacher  "  mighty 
through  God,"  and  died  in  great  triumph.  See  Minutet 
o/Cunferencet,  i,  179 ;  also  Autobiographical  Sketch  in 
the  Arminian  Magazine^  vol.  ii;  Sprague,  Annals^  vii, 
71 ;  Steven*,  HiU,  M,  E,  Church.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Everlcuiting.    See  Eternal. 

Everlaatiiig  GtospeL  See  Evakoelium  ^teb- 
zrcM. 

Eves,  or  Vigils,  the  nights  or  evemnga  before  cer- 
tain holydays  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive  times, 
it  was  the  custom  for  Christians  to  pass  great  part  of 
the  nights  that  preceded  certain  holyda^^s  in  religious 
exercises;  these,  from  their  being  performed  in  the 
night-time,  were  called  vigils  or  watchings.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  early  Church  was  the  East- 
er vigiL  According  to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius 
and  Jerome,  the  early  Christians  expected  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  on  this  night,  and  prepared  them- 
selves, by  &8ting,  prayer,  and  other  spiritual  exercbes, 
for  that  great  event.  The  illuminations  on  these  vig- 
ils were  often  splendid.  The  night-watchings,  in  all 
probability,  owed  their  origin  to  the  necessity  under 
which  the  primitive  Christians  lay  of  meeting  by 
night:  when  the  occasion  ceased,  the  custom  still  con- 
tinued. These  night-meetings  came  to  be  much  abused. 
Vigilantius,  in  the  4th  century,  strongly  inveighed 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  young  persons.  He  was  opposed  in 
this  view  by  Jerome.  Complaints,  however,  contin- 
ued to  increase,  till  at  length  the  custom  was  abolished. 
The  fasts,  however,  were  retained,  keeping  the  former 
name  of  vigils.  The  Church  of  England  has  assigned 
vigils  to  several  of  her  festivals,  but  has  prescribed  no 
other  observance  of  them  than  the  reading  of  the  col- 
lect peculiar  to  the  festival.  The  holydays  which 
have  vigils  may  be  seen  in  the  English  Prayer-book, 
in  the  table  of  the  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence 
to  be  observed  in  the  year.  There  are  no  vigils  rec- 
ognised in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  table 
of  vigils  being  left  out  by  the  revisers.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  observes  one  vigil  in  the  year, 
tlie  ^a^c^-ni^A^,  Dec.  81,in  which  service  is  kept  up 
nntil  midnight. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl,  bk.  viit,  ch.  x,  § 
1 ;  xili,  111,  4 ;  Eden,  Churchman's  Diet,  s.  v. 

E'vl  (Heb.  Evi\  ''^X,  desire  or  dwelling;  Sept. 
E^a',  £i;fV),  one  of  the  five  kings  (*'  dukes")  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  (near  Sibon)  slain  by  the  Israelites  in  the  war 
arising  out  of  the  idolatry  of  Baal-peor,  induced  by 
the  suggestion  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxxi,  8),  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
21).     See  Midi  AN. 

Evidence.  I.  Evidence  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A..  V.  of  '^BO,  se'pher^  a  book  (as  usually  rendered),  or 
writing  (q.  v.)  generally,  hence  a  document  of  title,  i.  q. 
deed  or  hUl  of  tale  (Jer.  xxxii,  10, 11, 14, 44) ;  tXtyxoQ^ 
protrf  (Heb.  xi,  1 ;  **  reproof,"  2  Tim.  iii,  16,  L  e.  con- 
vicHun), 

II.  Evidence  is  defined  by  Blackstone  **to  signify 
that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains 
the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other**  (Comm,  iii,  28).  **  Intuitive 
evidence  comprehends  all  first  truths,  or  principles  of 
common  sense,  as  '  every  change  implies  the  operation 
fif  a  cause  ;*  axioms  in  science,  as  *  things  equal  to  the  i 


same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ;*  and  the  evii 
dence  of  oontcioutnesi^  whether  by  sense,  or  memor}> 
or  thought,  as  when  we  touch,  or  remember,  or  know, 
or  feel  anything.  Evidence  of  this  kind  arises  direct- 
ly from  the  presence  or  contemplation  of  the  object, 
and  gives  knowledge  without  any  effort  upon  our 
parts.  DeJudive  evidence  is  distinguished  as  demon- 
strative and  probable.  JDemonttradce  evidence  n»U 
upon  axioms,  or  first  truths,  from  which,  by  radoci- 
nation,  we  attain  to  other  truths.  It  is  scientific,  and 
leads  to  certainty.  It  admits  not  of  degrees;  iDd 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes.  Probable  evidence  has  reference, 
not  to  necessary,  but  contingent  truth.  It  admits  of 
degrees,  and  is  derived  from  various  sources ;  e.  g. 
experience,  analogy,  and  testimony"  (neming,  Focu6- 
uiary  ofPhihtophy^  s.  v.). 

The  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics  presents  the  doC' 
triiie  of  evidence  as  follows :  **  The  theory  of  evidence 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  writers, 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  modem  logiciau^, 
from  Bacon  downwards,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
complete  exposition  of  it.     The  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  a  statement  to  be  either  true  or  false  are  term- 
ed the  evidence.     These  grounds,  it  is  obvious,  may 
vary  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.     Some  traths  are 
capable  of  being  established  with  undoubted  certainty ; 
others,  again,  admit  of  a  proof  more  or  less  strong- 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  know  by  what 
kind  of  evidence  any  fact  or  statement  can  be  support 
ed,  and  thus  we  may  readily  ascertain  to  what  extent 
our  belief  in  it  may  be  carried.    The  two  great  classes 
into  which  all  kinds  of  evidence  are  usually  reduced 
are  intuitive  and  deductive^  the  former  calling  for  im- 
mediate and  irresistible  belief,  independently  of  any 
process  of  argumentation  whatever ;  the  latter  requir- 
ing for  its  proof  various  consecutive  steps  of  reason- 
ing.    Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  evi- 
dence into  three  classes:  intuitive-  deductive,  and 
demonstrative,  and  the  evidence  of  testimony.    Under 
intuitive  evidence,  which  commands  instant  and  irre- 
sistible belief,  are  generally  included,  besides  those  a 
priori  truths  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  an  act 
of  consciousness,  the  evidence  of  sense,  of  memor\', 
and  of  axioms  or  general  principles.     It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that  consciousness  and  intuitive 
evidence  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  is  in  no  sense 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  intuitive  e\i- 
dence  which  is  not  involved  in  an  act  of  oousciousnes^. 
This  view  of  the  subject  no  doubt  limits  the  number 
of  intuitive,  and  therefore  dogmatically  certain  truths: 
sufficient,  however,  remains  to  esublish  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  all  future  reasonings  of  every  kind.     And 
this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  desired.     Those  truths  only 
are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  intuitions  which  we  can- 
not deny  without  involving  ourselves  in  an  obvious 
contradiction.    What  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  intu- 
itive.    We  cannot  think,  for  example,  without  bein^i; 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  evidence  of  consdou!>>- 
ness.     To  these,  then,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
dogmatical  certainty  belongs.     He  cannot  doubt  their 
truth  without  disclainiing  the  nature  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed.     The  evidence  of  intuition,  or  con- 
sciousness, is  certain  in  itself,  but  from  its  truths  no 
other  truths  can  be  deduced.     Hence  the  distinction 
drawn  between  this  and  all  the  other  species  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  classed  under  one  head,  termed  do- 
ductive.    Deductive  evidence,  or  that  which  la  chiefly 
available  in  the  evolution  of  unknown  from  known 
truths,  is  usually  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  demon- 
strative and  moral,  or  probable  evidence,  giving  rise 
to  a  corresponding  distinction  in  modes  of  reasoning. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  difTerenoe  between 
demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  view,  that  we  may  be  prevented  fh>m  confound- 
ing two  species  of  truth  so  completely  distinct  from 
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ooe  another.    The  evidence  of  demonstntion  applies 
to  necessary,  moral  or  probable  evidence  to  contingent, 
truth.    The  great  mass  of  objects  upon  tvhich  onr 
jud^pnent  and  reasonings  are  exercised  rests  upon 
probable  evidence.     Demonstrative  evidence  is  very 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  application,  extending  no 
farther  than  to  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity, 
which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  language  so 
strictly  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  misunderstanding  or 
mistake.    On  the  strict  definition  of  terms  rests  the 
whole  certainty  of  mathematical  troth,  which  is  not 
an  absolute,  therefore,  but  a  hypothetical  certainty; 
aod  to  the  great  mass  of  phenomena,  and  events  with 
which  we  are  Dsmiliarly  conversant,  such  a  mode  of 
T^somng  would  be  altogether  inapplicable*    The  lan- 
guage employed  is  too  vague  and  ambiguous  to  admit 
of  strict  definition ;  and  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
language  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have 
words  used  in  a  fixed  meaning,  it  is  impracticable. 
The  idea  has,  no  doubt,  been  entertained  of  reducing 
words,  expressive  of  our  views  on  general  subjects,  to 
a  dxed  and  certain  signification;  and  even  the  illus- 
trioos  names  of  Leibnitz  and  LocIlo  are  found  in  con- 
section  with  snch  a  plan,  and  yet  we  fear  the  expe- 
rience of  all  pa£tt  ages  must  pronounce  it  Utopian. 
However  advantageous,  indeed,  such  a  plan  in  some 
respects  might  be,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  might 
not  M>  fetter  and  constrain  the  mind  that  no  scope 
would  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
the  labor  required  in  procuring  probable  evidence 
Fummona  into  action.    It  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind 
to  entertain  too  strong  a  partiality  for  one  species  of 
«vtience  rather  than  another.     We  thereby  loee  sight 
of  tbd  important  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  evidence  is 
w*t  equally  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  only  to  require  such  evidences  as  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  the  case  admit.     Instead,  there- 
fore, of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  evidence 
addaced.  It  ought  to  be  our  chief  inquir}'  whether,  in 
any  given  case,  we  have  obtained  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  which  is  applicable." 

On  the  distinction  between  probable  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  see  Butler,  Analogy  of  Jtdigion  (Intro- 
duction>.  See  also  Gardner,  Chilian  Cyclnpadia^  p. 
iro'2;  Berpier.  Diet,  de  TkhLtgie,  ii,  534;  Brown,  On 
Cause  and  Ejects  notes  E,  F ;  Abercrombie,  (hi  InUUec- 
tHol  Powers,  pt.  ii ;  Starkie,  On  Evidence,  i,  471 ;  Gam- 
I'ier,  On  Moral  Evidence  (London,  1824,  8vo);  Locke, 
fbriy,  bk.  iv,  ch.  16. 

Evidencee  of  Cbristianity,  the  title  generally 
fdven  by  English  writers  to  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
ori«^n  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  branch  of 
theoloQT  does  not  include  demonstrations  of  the  being 
of  God  against  the  atheists,  but  is  directed  against  all 
who  deny  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Scriptures  on  which  it  rests.  The  term  Apotogetirs 
has  been  adopted  in  Germany  for  the  name  of  this  sci- 
ence, and  under  that  title  and  that  of  Apology  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  forms  which  the  proofs  and 
defences  of  Christianity  have  assumed  in  the  various 
periods  of  Church  history.  In  this  article  we  give 
(I.)  a  summary  of  the  evidences  as  they  are  common- 
Ir  stated  by  Enirlish  writers;  (II.)  a  summary  of  the 
views  held  by  different  writers  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  several  branches  of  evidence. 

1.  Snmmarg  of  ChrisHan  Evidences. — ^The  evidences 
of  Christianity  are  usually  classed  by  English  writers 
under  three  heads — External,  Internal,  and  Collateral. 
The  Extemtd  evidences  are  those  which  demonstrate 
the  aothenticitT,  credibility,  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  including  the  ar^^uments  from  miracles 
and  prophecy.  The  Internal  evidence  is  drawn  from 
the  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
and  morals  of  Scripture,  fkom  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  marks  of  integrity,  consistency,  and  in- 
spiration which  are  inherent  in  the  record.  The  Col- 
iatnral  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  histo  y  of  Chris- 


tianity itself,  from  its  marvellous  diffusion,  its  effects 
upon  human  nature,  upon  the  progress  of  society,  and 
upon  what  is  generally  called  civilisation.  One  of  the 
best  sketches  of  the  evidences,  according  to  this  classi- 
fication of  them,  is  that  given  by  Watson  {Institutes j  vol. 
i).  Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  these  direct  evi- 
dences, he  gives  tfn  excellent  sketch  of  the  presumptive 
evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline. 
Man  is  universally  admitted,  by  all  who  admit  the  I  e- 
ing  of  God,  to  be  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God.  But  deists  assert 
that  this  law  is  given  in  nature  sufficiently,  and  that 
revelation  is  unnecessary.  It  can  be  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  human  reason,  unaided,  has  never  af- 
forded to  man  any  clear  standard  of  moral  quality  for 
actions,  and  that,  even  if  it  could  do  so,  its  decisions 
lack  authority  to  control  the  will ;  they  are,  at  best, 
but  opimons,  which  may  be  received  or  not,  at  pleas- 
ure.  History  shows  that  sober  views  of  religion  have 
been  found  nowhere  since  the  times  of  the  patriarchs, 
except  in  the  writings  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  in 
writings  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  whatever  truth 
lias  been  found  in  the  religions  systems  of  the  heathen 
can  be  traced  to  revelation.  Their  notions  as  to  the 
very  rudimentary  doctrines  of  religion,  e.  g.  God, 
providence,  immortality,  etc.,  clearly  show  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation.  Admitting,  then,  the  presumption 
that  a  revelation  should  be  given  in  some  way,  we 
'  may  show,  a  priori,  that  it  must  (1)  contain  informa- 
I  tion  on  the  subjects  most  important  to  man ;  (2)  that 
it  must  accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revela- 
tions; (8)  that  it  must  have  an  external  authentica- 
tion ;  and  (4)  that  it  must  contain  provisions  for  its  own 
i  effectual  promulgation.  All  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled by  the  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testament,  and  nowhere  else. 

1.  The  external  evidences  include  miracles  and 
prophecy.  **  We  need  not  inquire  whether  external 
evidence  of  a  revelation  is  in  all  cases  requisite  to  him 
who  immediately  and  at  first  receives  it;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  been 
made  by  God  to  Individuals,  and  what  evidence  b  re- 
quired to  authenticate  them,  but  what  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
with  a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  enjoin 
it  upon  our  acceptance  and  submission  as  the  rule  of 
our  opinions  and  manners.  He  may  believe  that  a  di- 
vine communication  has  been  made  to  himself,  but  Aw 
belief  has  no  authority  to  command  ours.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it,  but  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  it  without  proof.  That  proof  is  not  the 
high  and  excellent  nature  of  the  truths  he  teaches ; 
in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  internal  evi- 
dence cannot  be  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  doctrines  he  teaches,  though  they  should  be  capa- 
ble of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demonstration  than 
any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the 
fruits  of  his  own  mental  labor.  He  may  be  conscious 
that  they  are  not,  but  tre  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  of  which  he  is  conscious  except  by  his  own  testi- 
mony. To  us,  therefore,  they  would  have  no  authori- 
ty but  as  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose  intellectual  at- 
tainments we  might  admire,  but  to  whom  we  could 
not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  the  less  so  if 
any  part  of  the  doct  ine  taught  by  him  were  either 
mysterious  or  above  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests, prejudices,  and  passions.  If,  therefore,  any 
person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation  of 
truth  from  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  he  was 
directed  to  command  their  obedience  to  it  on  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  he  would  be  asked  for  some  ex- 
ternal authentication  of  his  mission ;  nor  would  the 
reasonableness  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines  he  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  this.  The  latter  might  entitle  him 
to  attention,  but  nothing  short  of  the  former  would  be 
thoui^ht  a  ground  sufficiently  strong  for  yielding  to 
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him  an  absolute  obedience.  Without  it  he  might  rea- 
son and  be  heard  with  respect,  but  he  could  not  com- 
mand. On  ttiis  very  reasonable  ground  the  Jews  on 
one  occasion  asked  our  Lord,  **  By  what  authority  doest 
ihou  these  things  f"  and  on  another,  *^  What  sign  thawest 
thou  unto  usf^*  Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  both  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  revelations  profess  to 
have  authenticated  their  mission  by  the  two  great  ex- 
ternal proofs,  Miracles  and  Pbophbcy,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  this  kind  of  authenti- 
cation be  reasonably  sufficient  to  oonmiand  our  fiiith 
and  obedience. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  not  conceive 
of  external  proofs  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  of 
Christ  and  Ills  apostles,  differing  from  those  which  are 
assumed  to  have  been  given,  and  more  convincing. 
In  whatever  way  the  authentication  had  been  made, 
we  might  have  conceived  of  modes  of  proof  differing 
in  kind,  or  more  ample  in  circumstance ;  so  that  to 
ground  an  objection  upon  the  absence  of  a  particular 
kind  of  proof,  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  would 
be  trifling.  But  this  is  the  question :  Is  a  mission  to 
teach  the  will  of  God  to  man,  under  his  immediate  au- 
thority, sufficiently  authenticated  when  miracks  are 
really  performed,  and  prophecies  actually  and  unequiv- 
ocally accomplished?  We  have,  then,  first  to  show 
that  miracles  and  prophecies  are  possible,  that  their 
credibility  can  be  established  by  human  testimony, 
and  that,  when  thus  authenticated,  they  afford  the  nec- 
essary evidence  of  revelation.  These  topics  will  be 
treated  under  the  heads  of  Miracles  and  Prophecy 
(q.  v.).  The  records  of  both  miracles  and  prophecy 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  antiquitif  of  these  writings  is  demonstra- 
ted by  the  very  fact  of  the  existence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  well  as  by  the  concu.rent  testimony 
of  ancient  profime  authors.  These  books  can  be  shown, 
by  testimony  more  accurate  and  minute  than  exists 
with  regard  to  any  other  ancient  records,  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  now  as  when  originally  written, 
nay,  that  they  have  coma  down  to  our  times  without 
any  material  alteration  whatsoever.  The  credibility 
of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  is 
furly  proved  by  the  character  of  the  men,  by  the  cir^ 
cnmstances  under  which  they  wrote,  and  by  the  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  falsiHcation.  Allowing,  then, 
the  New  Testament  to  be  genuine,  it  follows,  **  1.  That 
the  writere  knew  whether  the  facts  they  state  were 
true  or  false  (John  i,  3 ;  xix,  27,  35 ;  Acts  xxvii,  7, 9). 

2.  That  the  character  of  these  writers,  so  Ikr  as  we  can 
judge  by  their  works,  seems  to  render  them  worthy 
of  regard,  and  leaves  no  room  to  imagine  they  intend- 
ed to  deceive  us.  The  manner  in  which  they  tell  their 
story  is  most  happily  adapted  to  gain  our  belief.  There 
is  no  air  of  declamation  and  harangue ;  nothing  that 
looks  like  artifice  and  design :  no  apologies,  no  enco- 
miums, no  characters,  no  reflections,  no  digressions ; 
but  the  facts  are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  just 
as  they  seem  to  have  happened,  and  those  £Eu:ts  are 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Their  integrity,  like- 
wise, evidently  appears  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they  mentiun  those  ciroumstances  which  might  have 
exposed  their  Master  and  themselves  to  the  greatest 
contempt  amongst  prejudiced  and  inconsiderate  men, 
such  as  they  knew  they  must  generally  expect  to  meet 
with  (John  i,  45,  46;  vii,  52 ;  Luke  ii,  4,  7 ;  Mark  vi, 
3 ;  Matt,  viii,  20 ;  John  vii,  48).  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  in  their  writings  the  most  genuine  traces  not 
only  of  a  plain  and  honest,  but  a  most  pious  and  de- 
vout, a  most  benevolent  and  generous  disposition,  as 
every  one  must  acknowledge  who  reads  their  writings. 

3.  The  apostles  were  under  no  temptation  to  forge  a 
story  of  this  kind,  or  to  publish  it  to  the  world  know- 
ing it  to  be  false.  4.  Had  they  done  so,  humanly 
speaking,  they  must  quickly  have  perished  in  it,  and 
their  foolish  cause  must  have  died  with  them,  without 


ever  gaining  any  credit  in  the  world.  Reflect  more 
particularly  on  the  nature  of  those  grand  fiicts,  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
formed  the  great  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
as  first  exhibited  to  the  apostles.  The  resurrectbn  of 
a  dead  man,  and  his  ascension  into  an  abode  in  the 
upper  world,  were  such  strange  things  that  a  thousand 
objections  would  immediately  have  been  raised  against 
them,  and  some  extraordinary  proof  would  have  been 
justly  required  as  a  balance  to  them.  Consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  the 
troth  of  their  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  it  will  evi- 
dentiy  appear  that,  instead  of  confirming  their  scheme, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  utterly  to  have  overthrown 
it,  had  it  been  itself  the  most  probable  imposture  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  ever  have  contrived.  See  Acts 
iii,  ix,  xiv,  xix,  etc.  They  did  not  merely  assert  that 
they  had  seen  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus,  but  that  he 
had  endowed  them  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers ;  and  these  they  undertook  to  display,  not  in  such 
idle  and  useless  tricks  as  sleight  of  hand  might  per- 
form, but  in  such  solid  and  Important  works  as  ap- 
peared worthy  of  divine  interposition,  and  entirely  su- 
perior to  human  power.  Nor  were  these  things  un- 
dertaken in  a  corner,  in  a  chrcle  of  friends  or  depend- 
ents ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  wrought,  as  might  be 
suspected,  by  any  confederates  in  the  fraud ;  but  they 
were  done  often  in  the  most  public  manner.  Would 
impostora  have  made  such  pretensions  as  these  ?  or,  if 
they  had,  must  they  not  immediately  iiave  been  ex- 
posed and  ruined?  Now,  if  the  New  Testament  be 
genuine,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  apostles  pretend  to 
have  wrought  miracles  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed;  nay,  more, 
they  profess  likewise  to  have  conferred  those  miracu- 
lous gifts  in  some  considerable  degrees  on  others,  even 
on  the  very  penons  to  whom  they  write,  and  they  ap- 
peal to  their  consciences  as  to  the  truth  of  it.  And 
could  there  possibly  be  room  for  delusion  here  ?  6.  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  the  apostles  did  gain  early 
credit,  and  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  vast  number  of 
churches  established  in  early  ages  at  Rome,  Ckolnth, 
Ephesus,  Colosse,  etc.  6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  testified  concerning  Christ  to  be  tnie,  then 
it  was  reasonable  for  their  oontemporariM,  and  is  rea- 
sonable for  us,  to  receive  the  Gospel  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  great 
thing  they  asserted  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
that  he  was  proved  to  be  so  by  prophecies  accom{dish- 
ed  in  him,  and  by  miracles  wrought  by  him,  and 
by  others  in  his  name.  If  we  attend  to  these,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  no  contemptible  arguments, 
but  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  the  prem- 
ises being  established,  the  conclusion  most  easily 
and  necessarily  follows;  and  this  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  taken  in  all  its  extent,  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  Gospel  revelation,  and  therefore  is  some- 
times put  for  the  whole  of  it  (Acts  viii,  37;  xvii, 
18)." 

2.  The  Internal  evidence  of  Christianity  is  drawn 
fh>m  a  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  of 
their  consistency  with  the  character  of  God,  and  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men. 
It  takes  note  also  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
of  their  superiority  to  all  other  systems  of  ethics ;  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  a  real  life  far 
transcending  even  the  highest  imaginations  of  merely 
human  moralists.  "  Of  its  just  and  sublime  concep- 
tions and  exhibitions  of  the  divine  character ;  of  the 
truth  of  that  view  of  the  moral  wtate  of  man  upon 
which  its  disciplinary*  treatment  is  founded ;  of  the 
correspondence  that  there  is  between  its  views  of  man's 
mixed  relation  to  God  as  a  sinful  creature,  and  yet 
pitied  and  cared  for,  and  that  actual  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  penalty  and  forbearance,  which  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  world  presents  s  of  the  connection  of  it^ 
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doctrine  of  atonement  with  hope ;  of  the  adaptation  of 
itB  doctrine  of  divine  inflaence  to  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind  when  rightly  undentood,  and  the  affect- 
ing benevolence  and  condeeceneion  which  it  implies ; 
and  of  its  noble  and  sanctifying  revelations  of  the 
bJeBeednesa  of  a  fntore  life,  much  might  be  said — they 
tre  sobjects,  indeed,  on  which  volumes  have  been  writ- 
tea,  and  they  can  never  be  exhausted.     Nowhere  ex- 
cept in  the  Scriptures  have  we  a  perfect  system  of 
morala;  and  the  deficiencies  of  pagiCn  morality  only 
exalt  the  purity,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  practica- 
bility of  ours.     The  character  of  the  Being  acknowl- 
edged as  supreme  must  always  impress  itself  upon 
moeA  feeling  and  practice,  the  obligation  of  which 
rests  upon  his  wilL     The  God  of  the  Bible  is  *  holy,' 
withoDtspot;  *just,'  without  partiality;  *  good, 'bound- 
lessly benevolent  and  beneficent ;  and  his  law  is  the 
image  of  himself,  'holy,  just,  and  good.'    These  great 
moral  qualities  are  not  made  known  to  us  merely  in 
the  abstract,  so  as  to  be  comparatively  feeble  in  their 
inOaence,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ,  our  God  incar- 
nate, they  are  seen  exemplified  in  action,  displaying 
themselves  amidat  human  relations,  and  the  actual 
circnmstances  of  human  life.     With  pagans  the  au- 
tfaori^  of  moral  rules  was  either  the  opinion  of  the 
vise,  or  the  tra<Ution  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is 
true,  in  some  degree,  by  observation  and  experience ; 
but  to  us  they  are  given  as  comnuinds  immediately 
issuing  from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  as  his 
by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attestations.     With 
them  many  great  moral  principle,  being  indistinctly 
apprehended,  were  matters  of  doubt  and  debate ;  to 
us,  the  explicit  manner  in  which  they  are  given  ex- 
cfahles  both :  for  it  cannot  be  questioned  whether  we 
are  commanded  to  love  ou  -  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  ns,  a 
precept  which  comprehends  almost  all  relative  moral- 
ity in  oo£  ]dain  principle ;  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  to 
love  all  mankind ;  to  live  righteously  and  soberly,  as 
w«l]  as  godly ;  that  magistrates  must  be  a  terror  only 
to  evQ-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  that 
subjects  are  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor,  and  trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute,  is  due ;  that  masten  are  to  be 
just  and  merciful,  and  servants  fiiithfnl  and  obedient. 
These,  and  many  other  familiar  precepts,  are  too  ex- 
plicit to  be  mii^taken,  and  too  authoritative  to  be  dis- 
peted;  two  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  rendering 
law  effectual.     Those  who  never  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  revelation,  never  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
sively of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  from  which  right 
snd  beneficent  conduct  alone  can  flow ;  and,  therefore, 
vhen  they  speak  of  the  same  virtues  as  those  enjoined 
by  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  attech- 
ing  to  them  a  lower  idea.     In  this  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  Christianity  displays  itself.     The  principle  of 
obedience  is  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  the 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  but  a  tender  love,  excited  by 
ha  infinite  compassions  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
vhicb  shrinks  from  offiending.    To  this  influential  mo- 
tive as  a  reason  of  obedience  is  added  another,  drawn 
from  its  eitd:  one  not  less  influential,  but  which  hea- 
then moralists  never  knew — ^the  testimony  that  we 
please  God,  manifiested  in  the  acceptence  of  our  pray- 
en,  and  in  spiritual  and  felicitous  communion  with 
him.    By  Christianity,  impurity  of  thought  and  desire 
is  restrained  in  an  equal  decree  as  are  their  overt  acts 
In  the  Ups  and  conduct.     Humanity,  meekness,  gen- 
deness,  placability,  disinterestedness,  and  charity  are 
all  as  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser 
rices  ate  prohibited ;  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  itself 
is  impressed  'the  law  of  kindness.'     Nor  are  the  in- 
junctions feeble ;  they  are  strictly  law,  and  not  mere 
sdvice  and  recommendations:  'Without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord ;'  and  thus  our  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  our  escape  from  perdition,  are  made  to 
depend  upon  this  preparation  of  mind.     To  all  this  is 
added  possibility,  nay,  certainty  of  attainment,  if  we 


use  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though 
not  with  lines  so  perfect,  a  beau  ideal  of  virtue  which 
he  never  thought  attainable ;  but  the  *  ftdl  assurance 
of  hope'  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all  who 
are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their  nature,  be- 
cause *■  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.'  When  such  is  the  moral  nature 
of  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  it  that  ito  tendency, 
both  as  to  individuals  and  to  society,  must  be  in  the 
highest  sense  beneficial !  From  every  passion  which 
wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the  spirit, 
the  individual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward  peace  renden 
his  obedience  cheerful  and  voluntary ;  and  we  might 
appeal  to  infidels  themselves  whether,  if  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Gospel  were  wrought  into  the  hearts 
and  emixxlied  in  the  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world 
would  not  be  happy ;  whether  if  govern  mente  ruled, 
and  subjects  obeyed,  by  the  laws  of  Christ ;  whether 
if  the  rules  of  strict  justice  which  are  enjoined  upon 
us  regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  all  that 
mercy  to  the  distressed  which  we  are  teught  to  feel 
and  to  practise  came  into  operation ;  and  whether,  if 
the  precepte  which  delineate  and  enforce  the  duties  of 
husbands^  wives,  masters,  servante,  parents,  children, 
did,  in  fact,  fully  and  generally  govern  all  these  rela- 
tions— ^whether  a  better  age  than  that  called  goiden  by 
the  poete  would  not  then  be  realized,  and  Yirgil^s 

Jfvm  redit  et  VirtiOy  redeunt  Satumta  regna, 
[Now  Astrna  returns,  and  the  tetnrnUn  re!gn,] 

be  ftr  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change  ?  [It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  the  heathen  poets  fix- 
ed the  Golden  Age.  At  that  period,  according  to  them, 
Astnea  (the  goddess  of  justice),  and  many  other  dei- 
ties, lived  on  earth,  but,  being  offended  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  they  successively  fled  to  heaven.  As- 
trsBa  steid  longest,  but  at  last  retired  to  her  native 
seat,  and  was  translated  into  the  sign  Virgo,  next  to 
Libra,  who  holds  her  balance.]  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  Christianity.  On  immense  numbers  of  individuals 
it  has  superinduced  these  mor^  changes ;  all  nations, 
where  it  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited,  bear, 
amidst  their  remaining  vices,  the  impress  of  its  hal- 
lowing and  benevolent  influence :  it  is  now  in  active 
exertion  in  many  of  the  darkest  and  worst  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  convey  the  same  blessings ;  and  he  who  would 
arrest  its  progress,  were  he  able,  would  quench  the 
only  hope  which  remains  to  our  world,  and  prove  him- 
self an  enemy  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  mankind. 
What,  then,  we  ask,  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the 
Scriptures  are  worthy  of  God,  and  propose  the  very 
ends  which  rendered  a  revelation  necessary  ?  Of  the 
whole  system  of  practical  religion  which  it  contains 
we  may  say,  as  of  that  which  is  embodied  in  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  words  of  one  who,  in  a 
course  of  sermons  on  that  divine  composition,  has  en- 
tered most  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  presented  a  most 
instructive  delineation  of  the  character  which  it  was 
intended  to  form,  *  Behold  Christianity  in  ite  native 
form,  as  delivered  by  Its  great  author.  See  a  picture 
of  God,  as  far  as  he  is  imitable  by  man,  drawn  by 
God's  own  hand.  What  beauty  appears  in  the  whole ! 
How  just  a  symmetry !  What  exact  proportion  in 
every  part !  How  desirable  is  the  happiness  here  de- 
scribed I  How  venerable,  how  lovely  is  the  holiness !' 
*If,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and 
justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  and 
meekness,  and  contentedness,  and  charity  be  images 
of  God  and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doctrine,  in 
which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  noth- 
ing else  is  in^rredient,  must  needs  be  from  God.  If 
the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splen- 
dor of  power  and  mighty  demonstrations,  yet  the  ex- 
cellency of  what  he  teught  makes  him  alone  fit  to  be 
the  master  of  the  world  ;*  and  agreeable  to  all  this  has 
been  its  actual  influence  upon  mankind.  Although, 
says  Bishop  Pcrteu.o,  Christianit}'  has  not  always  been 
so  well  understood  or  so  honestly  practised  as  it  ought 
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to  have  been ;  although  its  spirit  has  been  often  mis- 
taken and  its  precepts  misapplied,  yet  under  all  these 
disadvantages   it  has  gradually  produced  a  visible 
change  in  those  points  which  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world.     Its  beneficent  spir- 
it has  spread  itself  through  all  the  different  relations 
and  modifications  of  life,  and  communicated  its  kindly 
influence  to  almost  every  public  and  private  concern 
of  mankind.     It  has  insensibly  worked  itself  into  the 
inmost  frame  and  constitution  of  civil  states.     It  has 
given  a  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their  governments, 
to  the'temper  and  administration  of  their  laws.    It  has 
restrained  the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  the  madness  of 
the  people.     It  has  softened  the  rit^rs  of  despotism 
and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conque.^      It  has,  in  some 
degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.     It  has 
descended  into  &milies ;  has  diminished  the  pressure 
of  private  tyranny ;  improved  every  domestic  endear- 
ment ;  given  tenderness  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the 
master,  respect  to  supsriors,  to  inferiors  ease ;  so  that 
mankind  are«  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  thie  mild  and  pacific  tem- 
per of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  more  sub- 
stantial worldly  benefits  than  from  any  other  institu- 
tion upon  earth.     As  one  proof  of  this  among  many 
others,  consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in 
the  human  species  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gla- 
diatorial shows,  which  sometimes  cost  Rome  twent}'  or 
thirty  lives  in  a  month ;  and  the  exceedingly  cruel 
usage  of  slaves  allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient 
pigans.     These  were  not  the  accidental  and  tempo- 
rary excesses  of  a  sudden  fur3%  but  were  legal,  and  es- 
tablished, and  constant  methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.     Had  Christianity  done  nothing 
more  than  brought  into  disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has 
done,  the  two  former  of  these  inhuman  customs  entire- 
ly, and  the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  has  justly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion.     But  this 
is  far  from  being  all.     Throughout  the  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Chrifttcndom  there  prevails  a  gentleness 
of  manners  widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  liberality 
with  which  every  species  of  distress  is  relieved  is  a 
virtue  peculiar  to  the  Christian  name.     But  we  may 
ask.  farther,  What  success  has  it  had  on  the  mind  of 
man  as  it  respects  his  eternal  welfare?     How  many 
thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced  in  its  benign  in- 
fluence, and  under  its  dictates  been  constrained  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God !    Bur- 
dened with  guilt,  incapable  of  findin-^  relief  from  hu- 
man resources,  the  mind  has  here  found  peace  unspeak- 
able in  beholding  that  sacrifice  which  alone  could  atone 
for  transgression.    Here  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart 
has  been  softened,  the  impetuous  passions  restrained, 
the  ferocious  temper  subdued,  powerful  prejudices  con- 
quered, ignorance  dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.    Here  the  Chrbtian, looking  round 
on  the  glories  and  blandishments  of  this  world,  has 
been  enabled,  with  a  noble  contempt,  to  despise  all. 
Here  death  itself,  the  king  of  terrors,  has  lost  all  his 
sting ;  and  the  soul,  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has 
borne  up  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweetly 
sun  4  itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss.     In  respect  to 
its  future  spread,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  na- 
tions shall  feel  its  happy  effects.     The  prophecies  are 
pregnant  with  matter  as  to  this  belief.     It  seems  that 
not  only  a  nation  or  a  country,  but  the  whole  habit- 
able globe,  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and 
of  his  Christ"  (Watson,  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Christianity). 
3.  The  Collateral  evidence  treats  of  the  marvellous 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  actual  effects  upon 
mankind  and  upon  the  history  of  civilization,  as  proofs 
of  its  divine  origin.     *^  Of  its  early  triumphs,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  splendid  record ; 
and  in  process  of  time  it  made  a  wonderful  progress 
throu;(h  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     In  the  third  cen- 


tury there  were  Christians  in  the  camp,  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  palace ;  in  short,  everywhere,  as  we  are  Id- 
formed,  except  in  the  temples  and  the  theatres :  they 
filled  the  towns,  the  country,  and  the  islands.    Men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  even  those  of 
the  first  dignity,  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  inso- 
much that  the  pagans  coqiplained  ttiat  the  reveoucj 
of  their  temples  were  ruined.     They  were  in  such 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that,  as  Tertuliiaa  ex- 
presses it,  if  they  had  retired  into  another  coontn', 
they  would  have  left  the  Roman  territory  onlr  a 
frightful  solitude.     For  the  illustration  of  this  sign- 
ment,  we  may  observe  that  the  Christian  religim 
was  introduced  everywhere  in  opposition  to  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate,  the  craft  and  interest  of  the  priest?, 
the  pride  of  the  philosophers,  the  passions  and  prej- 
udices of  the  people,  all  closely  combined  in  sap- 
port  of  the  national  worship,  and  to  crush  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  heathen- 
ism and  idolatry.     Moreover,  this  religion  was  not 
propagated  in  the  dark  by  persons  who  tacitly  endeav- 
ored to  deceive  the  credulous,  nor  delivered  out  by  littlo 
and  little,  so  that  one  doctrine  might  prepare  the  w^y 
for  the  reception  of  another;  but  it  was  fully  and  with- 
out  disguise  laid  before  men  all  at  once,  that  they 
might  judge  of  the  whole  under  one  view.     Conse- 
quently mankind  were  not  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
it,  but  received  it  upon  proper  examination  and  con- 
viction.    Besides,  tihe  Gospel  was  first  preached  and 
first  believed  by  multitudes  in  Judaui,  where  Jesus  ex- 
ercised his  ministry,  and  where  every  individual  had 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  things  that  were 
told  him  were  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  scene  of  the  principal  transactions  on  which  its 
credibility  depended,  the  history  of  Christ  could  never 
have  been  received  unless  it  had  been  true,  and  known 
to  all  as  truth.     Again :  the  doctrine  and  histor}*  of 
Jesus  were  preached  and  believed  in  the  most  noted 
countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  in  the  very  a^e  when 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.     On  the  fiftieth  day  after  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  three  thousand  persons  were  con- 
verted in  Jerusalem  by  a  single  sermon  of  the  apo  > 
ties ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  this,  five  thousand  who 
believed  were  present  at  another  sermon  preached  also 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii,  41 ;  iv,  4 ;  vi,  7 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
20).     Al>out  eif^ht  or  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  death, 
the  disciples  were  become  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  adjacent  country  that  they  were  objects  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  Herod  himself  (Acts  xii,  1 ).    In 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  crucifixion,  the  disci- 
ples in  Judiea  are  said  to  hive  been  many  myriads 
(Acts  xxi,  20).    The  age  in  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced and  received  was  famous  for  men  whose  fac- 
ulties were  improved  by  the  most  perfect  state  of  so- 
cial life,  but  who  were  good  jud.es  of  the  evidence  of- 
fered in  support  of  the  focts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  success  of 
the  Gospel  was  not  restricted  to  Judsa,  but  it  was 
preached  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.     The  first  triumphs  of  Christianity  were  in 
the  heart  of  Greece  itself,  the  nursery  of  learning  and 
the  polite  arts,  for  churches  were  planted  at  a  very 
early  period  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Beroea,  Thesaalonica, 
and  Philippi.     Even  Rome  herself,  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  empire,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  truth  at 
a  time  when  the  facts  related  were  recent,  and  when 
they  might,  if  they  had  been  false,  have  easily  l^een 
disproved.     From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of 
cultivation  and  refinement,  of  general  peace  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  when  one  great  empire  united  dif- 
ferent nations  and  distant  people,  the  confutation  of 
these  tActa  would  ver^'  soon  have  passed  IVom  one 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confUsion  of  the  per- 
sons who  endeavored  to  propaocate  the  belief  of  them. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  reli^on  to  which 
such  numbers  were  proselyte  was  an  excloaiTe  one. 
It  denied,  without  roservc,  i-he  truth  of  every  article 
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trf  heathen  mythology,  and  the  existence  of  every  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  compromiM ;  it 
admitted  of  no  comprehension.  If  it  prevailed  at  all, 
it  must  ]M«yail  by  the  overthrow  of  every  statue,  al- 
tar, and  temple  in  the  world.  It  pronounced  aU  oth- 
er gods  to  be  false,  and  all  other  worship  vain.  These 
are  <»nsiderations  which  must  have  strengthened  the 
opposition  to  it,  augmented  the  hostility  which  it  must 
encounter,  and  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  gaining  pros^ 
elytea;  and  more  especiallj'  when  we  recollect  that, 
among  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  earliest  age, 
a  nomber  of  persons  remarkable  for  their  station,  of- 
fice, genius,  education,  and  fortune,  and  who  were  per- 
sonally interested  by  their  emoluments  and  honors  in 
either  Judaism  or  heathenism,  appeared  among  the 
CbrUtiaa  proselytes.  Its  evidences  approved  them- 
lelyes  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  to  men  of  the 
most  re/ined  sense  and  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  it  dissolved  the  attachments  which  all  powerful 
interest  and  anthoiity  created  and  upheld"  (Watson, 
I  c). 

Paley's  View  of  the  Evidencea  of  ChrUticmUy  for  a 
long  time  held  the  first  place  as  a  text-book  on  evi- 
dences m  England.     Paley  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
we  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  a  revelation  could 
be  nuuie  except  by  miracles.     '*  In  whatever  degree 
it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a  revela- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  mankind  at  all,  in  the 
same  degree  it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable, 
that  miracles  should  be  wrought.     Therefore,  when 
miracles  are  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  pro- 
molgation  of  a  revelation  manifestly  wanted,  and,  if 
troe,  of  inestimable  value,  the  improbability  which 
arises  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  things  related 
is  not  greater  than  the  original  improbability  that  such 
a  revelation  should  be  imparted  by  God."     The  book 
u>  divided  into  two  parts :  I.  The  direct  historical  evi- 
(hnce  of  Cbriiitianity,  and  wherein  it  is  distinguUhed 
from  the  evidence  alleged  for  other  miracles ;  II.  The 
ao.xiliary  evidences  of  Christianity.     The  first  part  is 
then  divided  into  two  propositions :  (I.)  **  That  there  is 
ntisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  be  orig- 
inal witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their 
lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  un- 
dergone in  i^testation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts ;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."     (II.)  **  That 
there  is  mot  satis&ctory  evidence  that  peraons  pretend- 
ing to  be  original  witnesses  of  any  other  similar  mira- 
cles have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  ac(X)unts.'* 
The  argument  rests  on  the  credibility  of  testimony, 
and  aims  to  show  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  is  in- 
dubitable.    The  second  part  treats  briefly  the  argu- 
ment from  prophec}',  from  tlie  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  internal  evidences  afforded  both  by  the  sacred 
writings,  and  by  the  doctrines  and  histories  which  they 
contain. 

Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  comparative  value 
of  evidence  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  dictated  to  a 
friend  the  following  scheme  of  evidences:  *'I.  Mira- 
cles, as  precluding  the  contrary  evidence  of  no  mira- 
f'Ie«.  II.  The  material  of  Christianity,  its  existence 
and  history.  III.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  correspondence  of  human  nature  to  these  doctrines, 
iliostrated,  1st,  historically,  as  the  actual  production 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  dependence  of  the  fate 
of  the  planet  upon  it ;  2d,  individually,  from  its  ap- 
peal for  its  trath  to  an  asserted  fact,  which,  whether 
H  be  real  or  not,  every  man  possessing  reason  has  an 
equal  power  of  ascertaining  within  himself,  namely,  a 
win  which  has  more  or  less  lost  its  freedom,  though 
not  the  consciousness  that  it  ought  to  be  and  may  be- 
come free ;  the  conviction  that  this  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  operation  of  a  principle  connatural  with 


itself;  the  evident  rationality  of  an  entire  confidence 
in  that  principle,  being  the  condition  and  means  of  its 
operation ;  the  experience  in  his  own  nature  of  the 
truth  of  the  process  described  by  Scripture  as  far  as  he 
can  place  himself  within  the  process,  aided  by  the  confi- 
dent assurances  of  others  as  to  the  effects  experienced  by 
them,  and  which  he  is  striving  to  arrive  at.  All  these 
form  a  practical  Christian.  Add,  however,  a  gradual 
opening  out  of  the  intellect  to  more  and  more  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  strict  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  the  truths  evolved  by  the  mind  from 
inflexions  on  its  own  nature.  To  such  a  man  one  main 
test  of  the  objectivity,  the  entity,  the  objective  truth 
of  his  faith,  is  its  accompaniment  by  an  increase  of 
insight  into  the  moral  bieauty  and '  necessity  of  the 
process  which  it  comprises,  and  the  dependence  of  that 
proof  on  the  causes  asserted.  Believe,  and,  if  thy  be- 
lief be  right,  that  insight  which  gradually  transmutes 
faith  into  knowledge  will  be  the  reward  of  that  belief. 
The  Christian,  to  whom,  after  a  long  profession  of 
Christianity,  the  mysteries  remain  as  much  mysteries 
as  before,  is  in  the  same  state  as  a  school-boy  with  re. 
gard  to  his  arithmetic,  to  whom  thefack  at  the  end 
of  the  examples  in  his  ciphering-book  is  the  whole 
ground  for  his  assuming  that  such  and  such  figures 
amount  to  so  and  so.  Sd.  In  the  above  I  include  the 
increasing  discoveries  in  the  correspondence  of  the  his- 
tory, the  doctrines,  and  the  promises  of  Christianity 
with  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  this  state  a  fair  comparison  of  the  re- 
ligion as  a  divine  philosophy  with  all  other  religions 
which  have  pretended  to  revelations  and  all  other 
systems  of  philoftophy,  both  with  regard  to  the  totality 
of  its  truth  and  its  identification  with  the  manifest 
march  of  affairs.  I  should  conclude  that,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have  convinced  himself  that  not  only 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  may  be  conceived 
independently  of  history  or  time,  as  the  Trinity,  spir- 
itual influences,  etc.,  are  coincident  with  the  truths 
which  his  reason,  thus  strengthened,  has  evolved  from 
its  own  sources,  but  that  the  historical  dogmas,  namely, 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  creative  Logoff,  and  his  becom- 
ing a  personal  agent,  are  themselves  founded  in  philo- 
sophical necessity,  then  it  seems  irrational  that  such  a 
man  should  reject  the  belief  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  religion  strictly  correspondent  therewith,  at  a  given 
time  recorded,  even  as  much  as  that  he  should  reject 
Cesar's  account  of  bis  wars  in  Gaul  after  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  a  priori  of  their  possibility.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  convictions,  he  will  not  scruple  to  receive 
the  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  miraculous  that  an  incarnate  God  should  not  work 
what  must  to  mere  man  appear  as  miracles,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  strictly  accordant  with  the  ends  and  benevolent 
nature  of  such  a  being  to  commence  the  elevation  of 
man  above  his  mere  senses  by  attracting  and  enforc- 
ing attention,  first,  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses. 
But  with  equal  reason  will  he  expect  that  no  other  or 
greater  force  should  be  laid  on  those  miracles  as  such ; 
that  they  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  good  in  them- 
selves, much  less  as  the  adequate  and  ultimate  proof  of 
that  religion ;  and,  likewise,  he  will  receive  additional 
satisfaction  should  he  find  these  miracles  so  wrought, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  to  give  them  a  personal  value 
as  symbols  of  important  truths  when  their  miraculous- 
ness  was  no  longer  needful  or  efficacious"  (Coleridge, 
Works,  N.  Y.,  v,  665). 

On  the  argument  of  Butler*s  Analogy,  see  the  article 
Butler  (vol.  i,  p.  937). 

II.  As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  class- 
es of  the  Christian  evidences  there  has  been  much  dis- 
pute. Coleridge  admitted  the  value  of  the  testimony 
from  miracles  for  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  considered  that  argument  as  much  less 
valuable  now  than  the  internal  evidence.  '*  It  was 
only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised  in  and 
through  the  senses  that  the  senses  were  miracolously 
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appealed  to.  Heatan  and  rdigion  are  their  own  evi- 
dence. The  nataral  son  U  in  this  respect  a  STmbol 
of  the  Bpiritual.  Ere  he  is  fally  risen,  and  while  his 
glories  are  still  under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to 
chase  away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the  night  season, 
and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of  its 
own  purification :  not  surely  a  proof  or  elucidation  of 
the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 
Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  coexist 
with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed 
and  the  examples  recorded  in  the  inspired  writings 
render  miracles  supsrfluous ;  and  if  we  neglect  to  ap- 
ply truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under  pretext 
of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees 
on  a  like  occasion.  I  shall  merely  state  here  what 
my  belief  is  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. 1.  Its  consistency  with  right  reason  I  consider 
as  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  the  common  area 
within  which  it  stands.  2.  The  miracles,  with  and 
through  which  the  religion  was  first  revealed  and  at- 
tested, I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the 
portal  of  the  temple.  8.  The  sense,  the  inward  feel- 
ing in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  its  exceeding  deei- 
rableneUj  the  experience  that  he  needs  something, 
Joined  with  the  strong  foretokening  that  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are 
vskat  he  needs — ^this  I  hold  to  be  the  \x\xe  fovndaUon 
of  the  spiritual  edifice.  Witii  the  strong  a  priori 
probability  tliat  flows  in  from  1  and  8  on  the  corre- 
spondent historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man  can  refuse 
or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt. 
But,  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical 
conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  the 
opening  eye,  the  dawning  light,  the  terrors  and  the 
promises  of  spiritual  growth,  the  blessedness  of  loving 
God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated  as  sin,  and 
of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without  Christ ; 
it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and 
the  consolation  that  meets  it  from  above ;  the  bosom 
treacheries  of  the  principal  in  the  warfare,  and  the 
exceeding  faithfulness  and  long-suffering  of  the  unin- 
terested ally ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual  trial  o(  the 
fAiih  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  faith  itself  is  the 
completing  key-stonb.  In  order  to  an  efllctent  be- 
lief in  Christianity  a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian, 
and  this  is  the  seeming  argumenlum  in  circulo  incident 
to  all  spiritual  truths,  to  every  subject  not  presentable 
under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we  at- 
tempt to  mastar  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  understand- 
ing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming. 
*  Do  the  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether 
I  am  of  God.*  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary' ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  born  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidence  to  be  the  most  operative ;  not  as  superseding, 
but  as  involving  a  glad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two 
former"  (Coleridge,  Biographia  lAteraria,  ch.  xziv). 

UUmann  (SiniessncM  of  Jestu,  §  1)  remarks  **tiiat 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  necessities  of  their 
contemporaries,  Justified  the  apostles  in  proving  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  by  the  argument  from  mira- 
cles and  prophecy.  But  the  neceflsity  of  the  times 
and  of  individuals  may  in  this  respect  var}* ;  and  al- 
though the  Gospel  in  its  essence  remains  the  same,  and 
contains  eternal,  unchangeable  truth,  yet  in  a  differ- 
ent age  a  different  method  of  proof  may  lead  more  im- 
mediately to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth.  In 
our  own  time  it  seems  proper  to  fix  our  eyes  especially 
upon  the  spiritual  character  of  Jesus  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and 
instructions,  not  because  the  apostolical  mode  of  proof 
has  become  untenable,  but  because  the  other  mode 
has  a  more  vital  efficacy  on  account  of  the  style  of  ed- 


ucation prevalent  at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  find 
ourselves  in  immediate,  conscious  connection  with  the 
spirit  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  aa  the 
Jews  were  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  we  live  among 
contemporaries  to  whom  miracles  are  more  a  ground 
of  doubt  than  of  faith ;  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
proof  from  miracles  exerts  its  full  power,  properly 
speaking,  on  none  but  the  eye-witnesses  of  them,  and 
conducts  us  to  the  desired  conclusion  only  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  the  inward  cliaracter  of  Jesna  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  operative  centre  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  us  feel  the  influence  of  the  moral  power 
which  goes  forth  from  that  centre.  Here  faith  in  Je- 
sus rests  immediately  on  himself;  it  is  ft«e,  spiritual 
oonfldenoe  in  his  person.  As  with  his  contempora- 
ries everything  depended  on  the  yielding  confidence 
with  which  they  received  the  favors  which  he  brought 
them,  so  likewise  with  us  this  confidence  may  be  the 
element  of  a  full  belief  in  Christianity,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  a  condition  of  receiving  benefit  from  our  Be* 
deemer." 

The  tendency  of  German  theology  has  gone  against 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  this  very 
tendency  opened  the  door  to  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
alM>ve  which  German  orthodoxy  has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  emerge.     On  this  point,  see  the  JVeio  York  Rt" 
view,  ii,  141  sq.     See  also  bishop  Butier's  admirable 
discussion  of  the  '*  particular"  evidence  for  Christian- 
ity in  his  Analogy  of  HeUgion^  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii.     See  also 
Mansell,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  Essay  i  (London,  1861,  8vo). 
The  tendency  of  the  best  modem  apologists  is  not  to 
thrust  the  argument  from  miracles  into  the  back- 
ground, but  to  vindicate  it  af^h.     So  Auberlen, 
GdttUche  OJJtnbartmg  (1864);    Mozley,  On  Afiraciet; 
Fisher,  Esstiys  on  the  mtpemalhtral  Origin  of  Chriatian- 
ittfy  p.  12  sq.,  508  sq.     The  rejection  of  miraclea  gen- 
erally leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per* 
sonality  of  God.     See,  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  th» 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  article  Mtbaclks.     The 
chief  task  of  the  apologist  for  Christianity  in  the  pres- 
ent age  (apart  from  the  metaphysical  conflict  with 
Pantheism  and  Positivism,  for  which  see  articles  under 
those  heads)  is  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  and  the 
early  date  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  against  the  as- 
saults not  merely  of  avowed  8kepti<»,  but  also  of  theo- 
logians within  the  Christian  Church,  such  aa  thoee  of 
the  Tobingen  school  (q.  v.).     This  task  resolves  it- 
self, again,  into  that  of  vindicating  the  historical  real- 
ity of  the  scriptural  miracles.     *^  The  recent  criticism 
of  the  N.-T.  canon,  enbracing  the  attempt  to  impeach 
the  genuineness  of  various  books,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
great  discussion  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  K.  T. ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
historians  without  first  disproving  their  genuineness* * 
(Fisher,  Essays,  p.  14).     In  the  noted  Emxgs  and  i2e- 
views  (Boston  ed.  1865, 12mo),  Prof.  Baden  Powell  has 
an  article  on  *'  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  he  undertakes  to  state  the  present 
condition  of  the  discussion,  and  to  indicate  the  true 
line  of  Christian  evidences.     He  disparages  the  "  pro- 
foMed  advocates  of  an  external  revelation  and  histori- 
cal evidence"  by  innuendo  as  well  as  by  direct  attack, 
and  assumes  the  inconceivability  and  impossibility  of 
miracles.    See  Goodwin's  article  in  the  American  The- 
(Uogical  Beview,  July,  1861,  which  closes  as  follows : 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  urge  other  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity as  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  than  that  ftout 
miracles ;  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  miracles  aa 
incredible  and  absurd.     He  who  takes  the  former 
course  may  show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and 
for  ourselves  we  cordially  sympathize  with  his  poeU 
tion ;  but  he  who  takes  the  latter  conrse,  if  not  an  in* 
fidel  himself,  is  certainly  playing  into  the  hands  of 
infidels  and  atheists." 

One  of  the  chief  forms  taken  by  recent  Christiaa 
apologetics  is  the  argument  drawn  firom  the  actoal 
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pbenomena  of  ChrUtiaiiity,  the  tan^AngfacU  which  no- 
bod?  CAD  denjr.     The  first  of  these  is  the  dkar(Mcter  of 
G^ruty  which  has  been  so  described  by  rationalistic 
and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  Stranaa,  Kenan,  Schenkel)  as 
to  bring  the  argument  down  almost,  if  not  qnite,  to 
the  point  whether  Jesus  were  an  impostor  or  no.    The 
replies  to  these  attacka  within  the  last  twenty  years 
have  broogfaft  with  greater  force  than  ever  the  eternal 
light  of  evidence  which  the  person  and  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer contain  in  &Tor  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity.   See  the  works  on  this  subject  of  Neander, 
Longe,  Schaff,  Pressense,  Ellicott,  Toung,  Plumptre, 
and  others.    Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  result  of  a  study 
of  Christ  in  one  strong  passage :  **  Jeans  of  Nazareth 
ii  the  one  absolute  and  unaccountable  exception  to  the 
oniTersal  experience  of  mankind.     He  is  the  great 
central  miracle  of  the  whole  Gospel  history ;  and  all 
his  miracles  are  but  the  natural  and  necessary  mani- 
feMtationa  of  hia  miraculous  person,  performed  with 
the  Mme  ease  with  which  we  perform  our  ordinary 
diily  worka,**     The  second  of  these  phenomena  is 
found  in  the  bookt  of  the  New  TutametU  themselves,  as 
affording  abundant  internal  evidence  of  reality  and 
trathfalness.     The  third  is  the  specific  Christian  doc- 
trm^  which  can  be  traced  up  (through  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Gala- 
tians,  the  genuinenesa  and  early  date  of  which  are  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  Tfibingen  school)  to  within  thirty 
vean  after  the  death  of  Christ.    (See  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  Unexkaugted  Setources  of  Christian  Evidence^ 
by  Prof. Lorimer,  in  B,  and F.Ev.  Review,  Jan.  1865, 
rpprinted  m  The  Theolog,  JEckcHc,  New  Haven,  ill,  80 
iq.)    Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Meiningen,  taking  the  Tu- 
bingen critics  at  their  word,  undertakes  to  find  in  the 
four  unquestioned  epistles  (Galatians,  Ist  and  2d  Co- 
rinthians, and  Romans)  a  full  vindication  of  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  Christianity.     See  hia  Der  Pauli- 
niifke  Chrittug  (Weimar,  1867,  8vo). 

The  compari$on  of  Chrigtiamty  with  heathen  rtUgions 
is  opening  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  Chrbtian  evidences. 
The  science  of  "Comparative  Religion,"  so  called,  b 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  all  contributions  to  it  only  tend 
to  bring  out  the  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  into  clearer  relief.  See  Maurice,  Bdig- 
vm  of  the  World  (1846, 12mo) ;  Pressens^,  Religume  be- 
fm  Ckritt  (1866,  8vo);  MtUler,  Chiptfrom  a  German 
Worbhop  (imi^  2  vols.  12mo);  Hardwick,  Chriit  and 
9tUr  MaeUrs  (Lond.  2d  ed.,  1863,  2  vols.  12mo);  and 
an  article  by  Caldwell,  Bapt.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  several 
gnspels  is  treated  under  the  separate  articles  Matthew, 
Mark,  Lnke,  and  John.  The  TQbingen  school,  and 
the  modem  critics  who  follow  them,  put  the  dates  for- 
ward into  the  second  century.  See  Tubikoen  School. 
On  the  queatiooa  involved,  see  Fisher,  Esta^,  already 
cit^d ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T.  (Cambridge, 
1^);  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  EvangeKen 
rfrfoMt  (Leipeig,  1865 ;  transl.  by  W.  L.  Gage,  under 
the  title  Origin  of  the  four  Gotpels,  Lond.  1868 ;  Amer. 
Tmct  Society,  1868). 

IMeraimre, — For  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  lit- 
erature of  tha  subject,  see  ApoXiOOETics ;  Apoloot. 
We  add  here  the  following :  Translation  of  Luthardt's 
Apoi.  Vortrage  (noticed  in  vol.  i,  p.  905),  entitled  Apol' 
^sede  Ledttru  on  the  fttndamenial  Truths  of  Christian' 
Ky  (1867,  crown  8vo) ;  and  Anberlen^s  Offenbarvng  (see 
oar  vol.  i,  p.  301),  entitled  The  Divine  Revelation  (£d- 
in^jorgfa,  1867) ;  Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Go^xlsy 
abridged  edit.  (Boston,  1867, 12mo);  Barnes,  Lectures 
oe  dte  Eruiences  of  C^ristianiig  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ttoy  (New  York,  1868, 12mo);  M'Cosh,  The  Supemat- 
*cru/  in  its  RdaOons  to  Ae  Natural ;  Westcott,  Introduc 
dm  to  the  Studg  of  the  Gospels  (Boston,  1867),  chap,  iii ; 
Schaff,  Persofi  of  Christ  (Am.  Tract  Society) ;  Plump- 
tre,  Christ  and  Christendom  (Lond.  1867, 8vo) ;  Gratr>', 
U*  Sophistes  et  la  Critique  (Paris,  1864,  8vo) ;  Prince- 
ton Review^  April,  1862,  art.  vi ;  Bartlett  on  ''  Christi- 


anity and  prominent  Forms  of  Assault,"  in  BibHotheea 
Sacra,  January,  1868 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Review^ 
July,  1868,  art  vL  See  Apoloobtics;  Apology; 
Imspibation;  Jbsus;  Mibacles. 

Evil  is  discord  or  disturbance  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Leibnitz  divides  it  into  metaphysical  evil, 
i.  e.  imperfection ;  physical  evil,  L  e.  suffering ;  moral 
evil,  L  e.  sin.  Origen  defined  evil  to  be  the  negation 
of  good ;  and  in  this  he  baa  been  followed  by  many 
Christian  thinkers.  The  distinction  into  natural  and 
moral  evil  is  the  only  one  now  generally  recognised. 
1.  **Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any  way  dis- 
turbs the  perfection  of  natural  beings,  such  as  blind* 
ness,  diseases,  death,  ete.  But  as  all  that  we  call  nat- 
ural evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor,  as  some  have 
supposed,  onlg  the  penalty  of  it,  such  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  aa  it  may  be  counter- 
poised, in  the  whole,  with  an  equal  if  rot  greater  good, 
as  in  the  afilictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men.  When 
such  disturbance  occurs  as  the  penalty  of  transgrea- 
sion,  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil.^* 
The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  towards  the  doc- 
trine that  the  (apparent)  distarbances  of  the  physical 
world  are  likely  to  be  reconciled  with  universal  law 
as  science  advances.  2.  **  Moral  evil  is  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent  and  the 
rule  of  those  actions,  whatever  it  be.  Applied  to  choice, 
or  acting  contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  it  is 
termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied  to  an  act  contrary 
to  a  mere  rule  of  fitness,  it  is  called  a/at(^"(Buck, 
8.  v.). 

On  the  origin  of  evil,  and  ite  relations  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  see  Sik  ;  Theodicy. 

E'vil-mer'odaoh  (Heb.  fviT  MerodtA',  b'^^M 
'^^'ITp ;  Sept.  EvioXftapoi^fir,  Oi/XeufiaSaxap),  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  (B.C.  561),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  fh)m  prison,  after 
87  years  of  incarceration,  treated  him  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  Iii,  81-84).  See  Chaldean.  A  Jew- 
ish tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa.  xlv,  29)  ascribes 
this  kindness  to  a  personal  friendship  which  £vil-mer- 
odach  had  contracted  with  the  Jewish  king  when  he 
was  himself  consigned  to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  on  recovering  from  his  seven  years*  monomania, 
took  offence  at  some  part  of  the  condact  of  his  son,  liy 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean  time  been  ad- 
ministered. This  story  was  probably  invented  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  His  name  is  variously  written  by 
other  ancient  authors  (^EvnXfiapdBovKOQ  by  Berosus,  in 
Josephus,  Apion,  i,  20;  EviXfiaXmfpovxon  by  Megas- 
thenes  and  Abydenus,  in  Euseb.  Chron.Armen.  p.  28; 
'AfiiXftapw^axoc  by  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  11,  2).  Hales 
identifies  him  with  the  king  of  Babylon  who  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  Medes,  which  was 
broken  op,  and  the  king  slain  by  Cyrus,  then  acting 
for  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  But  this  rests  on  the  author- 
ity of  Xenopbon^s  Cyropadia,  the  historical  value  of 
which  he  estimates  far  too  highly.  See  Cyrus.  He 
is  donl)tless  the  same  as  the  Ilvoradam  of  Ptolemy*s 
"Canou,"  who  reigned  but  a  short  time,  having 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  B.C.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglis- 
sar  in  B.C.  559.  See  Babylon.  He  thus  appears  to 
have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the  time  assign- 
ed to  him  by  Abydenus  (/>.  9)  and  Berosus  {Fr.  14) 
At  the  end  of  this  brief  space  Evll-merodach  was 
murdered  by  Neriglissar  [see  Neroal-sharezer], 
a  Babylonian  noble  married  to  his  sister,  who  then 
seized  the  crown.  The  other  ancient  authorities  as- 
sign him  different  lengths  of  reign.  According  to 
Berosus,  Evil-merodach  provoked  his  fate  by  lawless 
government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps  the  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  hia  father,  and  the  substitution 
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of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may  hare  been  viewed  in 
this  light. 

The  latter  half  of  the  name  Evil-merodach  is  that 
of  a  Babylonian  god  Merodach  (q.  v.)*  Two  modes 
of  explaining  the  former  part  of  it  have  been  attempt- 
ed. Since  eml^  as  a  Hebrew  word,  means  "  foolish,'' 
Simonis  proposes  to  consider  it  the  derivative  of  biK, 
in  the  Arabic  signification  of  **to  be  first,"  affording 
the  sense  of  *' prince  of  Merodach."  This  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Babylonian  language  was 
of  Syro- Arabian  origin.  Gesenius,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  does  not  adroit  that  origin,  believes  that 
some  Indo  -  Germanic  word,  of  similar  sonnd,  but 
reputable  sense,  is  concealed  under  evil,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  made  some  slight  perversion  in  its 
form  to  produce  a  word  of  contemptuous  signification 
in  Hebrew,  just  as  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  Beelze- 
buL 

Evll-8peaking.**the  nsing  language  either  re- 
proachful or  antme  respecting  others,  and  thereby  in- 
juring them.  It  is  an  express  command  of  Scripture 
*to  speak  evil  of  no  man*  (Titus  iii,  2 ;  James  iv,  11) ; 
by  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
there  are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  others  that  which  may  be  considered  as  evU. 
1.  Persons  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  speak 
words  which  in  private  intercourse  would  be  reproach- 
ful. 2.  God's  ministers  may  inveigh  against  vice  with 
sharpness  and  severity,  both  privately  and  pnblicly 
(Isa.  Iviii,  1 ;  Titus  i,  18).  8.  Private  persons  may  re- 
prove others  when  they  commit  sin  (Lev.  xlx,  17).  4. 
Some  vehemence  of  speech  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
truth  and  impugning  errors  of  bad  consequence  (Jude 
iii).  6.  It  may  be  necessary,  upon  some  important  oc- 
casions, with  some  heat  of  language,  to  express  disap- 
probation of  notorious  wickedness  (Acts  viii,  23).  Yet 
in  all  these  the  greatest  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dor should  be  used ;  and  we  should  take  care,  1.  Never 
to  speak  in  severe  terms  without  reasonable  warrant 
or  apparent  just  cause.  2.  Nor  beyond  measure.  8. 
Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or  wrong  ends ;  fh)m  ill  will, 
contempt,  revenge,  envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends ; 
from  wantonness  or  negligence,  but  from  pure  charity 
for  the  good  of  those  to  whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 
This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  greatly  abounds,  and 
which  is  not  sufficiently  watched  against ;  for  it  is  not 
when  we  openly  speak  evil  of  others  only  that  we  are 
guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is  true  we  are  in 
danger  of  speaking  evil  of  others.  There  is  sometimes 
a  malignant  pleasure  manifested ;  a  studious  recollec- 
tion of  everything  that  can  be  brought  forward ;  a  de- 
light in  hearing  anything  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret rejoicing  in  knowing  that  another^s  fall  will  be  an 
occasion  of  our  rise.  All  this  is  base  to  an  extreme. 
The  impropriety  and  sinfulness  of  evil-speaking  wilV 
appear  if  we  consider,  1.  That  it  is  entirely  opposite 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  Ex- 
pressly condemned  and  prohibited  as  evil  (Psa.  Ixiv, 
8 ;  James  iv,  11).  8.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  against  it  (1  Cor.  v,  11 ;  vi, 
10).  4.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  weak  and  distempered 
mind.  6.  It  is  even  indicative  of  ill  breeding  and  bad 
minners.  6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  wise  and  good 
men  (Psa.  xv,  3).  7.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, and  inconsistent  with  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other  as  Christians  (James  iii,  6).  8.  It  is  brand- 
ed with  the  epithet.of  folly  (Prov.  xviii,  6,  7).  9.  It  is 
perverting  the  design  of  speech.  10.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to  follow. 
See  Slander.*'  (Barrow,  Warkg,  vol.  i,  serm.  xvi; 
Tillotson,  SermofU,  serm.  xlii ;  Jack,  Sermons  on  Evil 
Speaking;  Seed,  8ermon$y  i,  889;  Campbell,  DistertO' 
dons,  diss,  iii,  §  22.) 

Bvodiofl,  a  Latin  theologian,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Tagaste,  in  Africa. 
He  was  a  countryman  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  united 


with  him  in  an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship.  Af> 
ter  following  in  his  youth  a  secular  profession,  he  be- 
came, in  896  or  897,  bishop  of  Uxalis.  Augustine  a»- 
serts  that  while  there  he  performed  several  mirMlee 
by  means  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  which  Orwlosi, 
in  416,  had  brought  from  Palestine.  Evodius  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  I>onAtista 
and  Pelagians,  and  in  427  wrote  on  this  subject  a  let> 
ter  to  the  monks  of  Adrumetum.  He  died  about  430. 
We  have  from  him  four  letters  to  St.  Augustine  (160, 
161, 163,  and  177  in  the  edition  of  the  Benedictines); 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  conjointly  with  four  other 
bishops,  to  bishop  Innocent  I,  of  Rome  (published  in 
vol.  vi  of  the  Benedictine  edit,  of  the  woiks  of  Augus- 
tine) ;  fragments  of  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Adrain&> 
turn  (joined  to  the  letter  216  of  St.  Augustine).  His 
treatise  on  the  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  is  lost ;  for  the  Ubri  duo  de  Miraculis  8.  Su^ 
phanif  appended  to  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei  (in 
vol.  vii  of  his  works),  cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  A 
treatise  De  Fide^  or  De  Unitate  TVmita/u  contra  Mmi- 
ekteos,  is  by  some  likewif  e  ascribed  to  Evodius. — ^Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin,  xvi,  842. 

Ewald,  JouANN  LuDwio,  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Dreieichenhain,  Hesse,  September  16, 1747.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Marburg.  After  serving  two 
years  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  prince  of  Hesee- 
Philippsthal,  he  became  pastor  at  Offenbach,  1768.  He 
began  preaching  as  a  Rationalist,  but  in  a  few  years  be 
found  reason  alone  inadequate  for  his  perstmal  guid- 
ance and  for  his  public  teaching.  In  1778  he  an- 
nounced publicly  this  change  of  conviction.  In  1781 
he  became  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher 
at  Detmold ;  but  his  pungent  preaching  soon  got  hun 
into  trouble.  He  founded  at  Detmold  a  seminary  for 
teachers.  In  1796  he  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Bremen;  and  here,  also,  he  greatly  promoted  the 
schools,  visiting  the  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland,  to  inform  himself  on  their 
systems.  In  1805  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  as 
professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1807  became  church  coan- 
cillor  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died,  Harch  19, 1822. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Doering  gives  a  Ust  of 
eighty-nine  different  publications  of  his.  The  chief 
are,  Predigeihetchdfiigung  (Lemgo,  1788-94, 9  parts)  :— 
Chrietenthum  und  KotmopoHtiimnfu  (Lemgo,  1788-^.  2 
vols.  8vo) : — ScJomof  Versuch  einer  p^fckologi9(Mio' 
ffraphischen  DartUliung  (Gera,  1800,  8vo)  i—Dit  Crdtt- 
Uchk^  d.  Chrietenthume  {Bnm,  1800, 9vo)i^Briefe  uber 
die  aUe  Mgttik  u.  d,  netten  Myttidsmus  (Leipsig,  1822, 
8vo) ;  besides  numerous  sermons  and  books  on  practi- 
cal religion  and  education.  —  Doering,  Die  deuttdun 
Kanzd-Bedner,  i,  46. 

Ewe  stands  in  the  Auth.Ver8.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  following  Heb.  words :  bTV^  (rachel^^  fern.), 
a  *^  ewe''  (Gen.  xxxi,  38 ;  xzzii,  14)  or  '* lAac^"  gener- 
ally (Cant,  vi,  6;  Isa.  liU,  7);  nto  (teh,  masc.  Esod. 
xii,  5 ;  fem.  Jer.  1,  17 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  20),  a  sheep  or 
goat  from  a  flock  generally,  yaiiously  rendered  (*'  cat- 
tle," "sheep,"  "goat,"  "ewe");  HtaS  (hibsah')  or 
nb33  (kabtah',  fem.,  so  called  trom  being  fit  for  amp- 
Kng\  a  "ewe-lamb,"  i.  e.  fh>m  one  to  three  yeaiv  old 
(Gen.  xxi,  28,  29,  80;  Lev.  xiv,  10;  Num.  vi,  14;  2 
Sam.  xii,  3,4, 6) ;  nib?  (aloth',  miZfe^vu^,  fem.  plur.). 
milek  ("  [ewes]  with  young,"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  71 ;  Isa.  xl, 
11).     See  Sheep,  etc. 

Ewer,  or  pitcher  (q.  v.)  accompanying  a  wash-hand 
basin  (q.  v.).  It  is  stated  as  a  description  of  EHf^ha  (2 
Kings  iii,  11)  that  he  ^^poured  weUer  on  the  handi  of 
El*jah.*'  This  was  the  act  of  an  attendant  or  disci- 
ple ;  and  it  was  so  much  his  established  duty,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it  sufficed  to  indicate  tiie  relation  in 
which  Elisha  had  stood  to  Elijah.  It  is  also  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  waah  their 
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bands  b  the  manner  which  is  now  nnivenal  in  the 
East,  and  which,  whaterer  may  be  thoaght  of  its  con- 
yenienoe,  is  unquestionably  more  refreshing  and  clean- 
ly than  washing  in  the  water  as  it  Rtands  in  a  basin, 
which  is  a  process  regarded  by  the  Orientals  with  great 
dislilie.  The  hands  are  therefore  held  over  a  basin, 
the  use  of  which  is  only  to  receive  the  water  which 
hjis  been  poured  upon  the  liands,  sometimes  of  several 
persons  successively,  from  the  Jug  or  ewer  held  above 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Egtfptian».  i,  212).  A  servant  or 
sums  other  person  approaches  with  the  ewer  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  basin  in  his  left ;  and  when  the 
hands  have  been  placed  in  proper  position  over  the  ba- 
Nil,  which  he  continues  to  hold,  lets  &11  a  stream  of 
water  upon  them  fh>m  the  ewer,  suspending  it  occa- 
nooally  to  allow  the  hands  to  be  soaped  or  rubbed  to- 
gether. No  towel  is  offered,  as  every  one  dries  his 
hands  in  his  tiandkerchief,  or  however  else  he  pleases. 
The  water  is  usually  tepid,  and  alwa3rs  so  after  a  meal, 
in  order  to  clear  the  grease  contracted  by  eating  with 
the  hands.  In  the  East,  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as 
the  ewer,  is  usually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a 

sort  of  cover,  rising  in 
the  middle  and  sunk  into 
the  basin  at  the  mar- 
gin, which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  'allows  the 
water  to  pass  through, 
thus  concealing  it  after 
it  has  been  defiled  by 
use.  The  ewer  has  a 
long  spout,  and  a  long, 
narrow  neck,  with  a  cov- 
er, and  is  altogether  not 
unlike  our  ooffSse-pots  in  general  appearance :  it  is  the 
same  which  the  Orientals  use  in  all  their  ablutions. 
It  is  evident  tliat  a  person  cannot  conveniently  thus 
wash  his  own  hands  without  assistance.  If  be  does, 
be  is  obliged  to  fix  the  basin,  and  to  take  up  and  lay 
down  the  ewer  several  times,  changing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  Therefore  a  person  never  does  so 
except  when  alone.  If  he  has  no  servant,  he  asks 
some  by-stander  to  pour  the  water  upon  his  hands,  and 
offers  a  return  of  the  obligation,  if  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired (Kitto,  Pict,  Bible,  note  ad  loc.).  See  Wash- 
iSG  OP  Bauds. 

Ewing,  Finis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cum- 
lierland  I^byterian  Church,  was  bom  July  10, 1773, 
in  Bedford  County,  Ya.  His  father  was  of  Scotch- 
Irith  descent,  and  lx)th  his  parents  were  eminent  for 
their  piety,  the  finther  for  many  years  bein<;  an  elder 
in  the  Presbjrterian  Church.  Mr.  Ewing  had  but  lit- 
Ue  early  education.  He  spent  some  time  in  college, 
hat  where  is  not  known.  His  biographer  says,  **  Like 
Franklin,  he  seems  very  early  to  have  acquired  a  fond- 
ness for  books.  His  varied  and  extensive  reading 
made  him  emphatically  a  learned  man,  though  not 
STstematically  educated,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  rac- 
cesB  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  evinced  intellectual 
endowments  of  a  high  order.'*  His  parents  having 
died  in  Virginia,  the  surviving  family  moved  to  what 
was  called  the  '* Cumberland  Country,"  and  settled  in 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  near  Nashville.  On 
Jan.  ISi,  1793,  he  married  the  daughter  of  general  Wil- 
liam  Davidson,  of  North  Carolina.  The  count}'  was 
named  from  him  (Davidson),  in  honor  of  his  many  val- 
uable services  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Here 
Mr.  Ewing  and  his  wife  united  with  Rev.  Dr.  Craig- 
head's church,  and  lived  in  its  communion  some  years 
before  either  of  them  knew  anything  about  experi- 
mental religion.  After  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
(but  at  what  time  is  not  known)  Mr.  Ewing  removed 
to  Kentocky,  and  settled  in  what  was  afterwards  Lo- 
fEBB  County,  near  Red  River  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Janes  M*6ready  was  pastor.  In  the  great  revival 
of  1600,  which  swept  over  all  the  Western  States,  and 
out  of  whicli  originated  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 


rian Church,  Mr.  Ewing  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  doctrines  of  regeneration  and  penonal  holi- 
ness insisted  upon  from  the  pulpit.  He  became  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  not  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  communicated  his  feelings  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  a  similar  state  of  mind.  After  many  pray- 
ers and  tears,  while  engaged  in  family  worship,  he 
'*  became  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.^* 
Some  time  after  this  (the  precise  period  is  not  known) 
he  told  his  impressions  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  which  body,  at  the  advice  of 
Rev.  David  Rice,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  ministers 
in  the  presbytery,  licensed  Mr.  Ewing  and  three  oth- 
ers to  exhort.  Hb  success  was  wonderful;  scores 
of  sinners  were  converted  wherever  he  went.  His 
talents,  piety,  commanding  language,  and  zeal  carried 
everything  before  them.  He  was  soon  licensed  to 
preach  as*  a  probationer,  but  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  presbytery  opposed  his  licensure.  He  went  on 
preaching  very  successfully,  however,  revival  attend- 
ing his  labors  wherever  he  travelled.  His  labor  was 
so  much  called  for,  and  so  marked  with  success,  that 
at  the  urgent  call  of  several  congregations  he  was  or- 
dained, in  November,  1803,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  revival  went  on  with  unabated  power  for 
several  years ;  in  the  mean  time  Kentucky  Synod  had 
pretended  to  dissolve  Cumberland  Presbyter}*,  which 
had  ordained  htm,  because  of  alleged  irregularities. 
The  presbytery  remained  for  four  years  not  attempts 
ing  to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  presbytery;  after 
which,  failing  to  secure  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
from  the  General  Assembly,  they  determined  to  or- 
ganize again,  even  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  Kentucky  Synod.  On  February  4, 1810,  Mr. 
Ewing  and  two  other  ordained  mini.<^ters  united  and 
formed  the  first  presbytery  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Presb3rterian  Church,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery Kentucky  Synod  had  dissolved,  viz.  Cumbtr- 
land  Pretbifieryf  hence  the  name  *' Cumberland  Pres- 
b3rterians."  Mr.  Ewing  removed  after  some  years  to 
Todd  County,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  Lebanon 
congregation,  near  Ewingsville.  Here  under  his  eye 
was  sustained  for  many  years  a  flourishing  classical 
seminary  of  learning.  In  1820,  at  the  urgent  call  of 
many  friends  and  brethren,  he  removed  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Cooper  Coun- 
ty. It  was  not  long  until  he  built  up  a  large  con- 
gregation at  New  Lebanon,  which  still  flourishes. 
Here  he  prepared  and  published  his  Lecturti  on  Divin" 
ity,  which  have  been  extensively  curculated  and  read, 
and  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Cumberland  Preslyterians.  He  labored  here  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  1886,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Lexington,  Lafayette  County, 
Mo.  Here  he  soon  gathered  a  congregation,  built  a 
church,  and,  with  others,  was  the  means  of  extending 
the  work  of  grace  all  over  the  vast  incoming  territo- 
ries of  the  West.  Mr.  Ewing  died  here  July  4, 1841, 
in  his  68th  year.  He  was  tall,  portly  in  appearance, 
had  a  keen,  penetrating  eye,  always  bore  a  dignified 
look,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  and 
of  great  success  among  all  classes  in  winning  fouls  to 
the  Redeemer.  In  our  troubles  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  all  the  weight  of  his 
great  influence  in  favor  of  his  country.  He  was  no 
politician,  3'et  at  one  time,  being  an  intimate  friend 
and  acquaintance  of  general  Jackson,  he  was  by  him 
appointed  register  of  the  land  ofiSce  at  Lexington,  Mo. 
He  died  lamented  by  a  large  and  growing  denomina- 
tion, and  by  many  others,  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
His  remains  rest  m  the  cemetery  at  Lexington,  Ma 
(J.  B.  L.) 

E^^Dg,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presl)yterian  minister,  and 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom 
in  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  June  22, 1782,  and 
graduated  in  1764  in  New  Jersey  (College,  of  which  he 
remained  tutor  for  two  years.     Having  completed  his 
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theological  course,  he  was  ordained,  became  instmctor 
in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  <irst  Presb3rterian  church,  Philadelphia,  in 
1759.  He  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1773  in 
liehalf  of  the  academy  in  Newark,  Del.,  and  returned 
in  1775  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  In  1779  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  the  University  of  PennaylvaniA, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which  science 
he  delivered  annually  a  course  of  learned  lectures.  In 
this  station,  united  with  that  of  pastor,  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  life.  He  was  also  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  American  Philosophical  Societj\  He  died 
Sept  8, 1802.  He  publishe<l  LtcturtM  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy (2  vols.  8vo),  and  Sernwnt  (8vo)  — Sprague, 
Annala,  ill,  216. 

ZSzaotloxis  (Lat.  eracliones,  foKre),  the  name  given 
in  ecclesiastical  law  to  taxes  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
which  either  were  not  in  use  before,  or  tfie  rate  of 
which  has  been  increased.  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
of  this  kind  are  forbidden.  Thus  the  third  Council  of 
Toledo  prohibited  the  bishops  from  **  imposing  exac- 
tions upon  the  diocese,**  and  Leo  lY  designates  as  un- 
lawful exactions  any  *^  gifts  beyond  the  statutes  of  the 
fathers"  that  bishops  may  impose  upon  clergymen  or 
laymen.  The  prohibition  was  renewed  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1179  by  Alexander  III,  who  ^'prohibited 
bishops  or  abbots,  or  any  other  prelates,  from  impos- 
ing new  taxes  upon  the  churches,  or  from  increasing 
the  old  ones,  or  from  appropriating  for  their  private 
uses  any  portion  of  the  revenue.**  The  imposition  of 
exactions  requires  a  reasonable  cause,  and  limitation 
to  what  is  necessary.  State  churches  cannot  impose 
an  exaction  without  previously  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  the  state  government. — Herzog,  Beai-Eucykhp, 
iv,  280. 

Exactor,  the  rendering  (Isa.  Ix,  17)  of  lS3i3,  noget'f 
e,  driver  (task-master,  Exod.  iii,  7 ;  Job  iii,  18 ;  Isa.  ix, 
3 ;  or  simply  driver  of  animals,  Job  xxxix,  7) ;  hence 
exactor  of  a  debt  (or  tribute,  Dan.  xi,  20 ;  Zech.  ix,  8) ; 
hence  (in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas  and  customs) 
a  ruleTy  king,  tyrant  (Isa.  iii,  12 ;  xiv,  2 ;  Zech.  x,  4), 
as  the  parallel  term  "  prince'*  in  the  above  passage  of 
Isaiah  shows  to  be  there  the  meaning. 

Ezaltation  of  Chriat  (ttatut  exaltationii),  a  the- 
ological phrase,  including  in  its  scope  the  resu  rection 
of  Christ,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  his  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  his  coming  to  judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  See  articles  on  these  heads ; 
also  Chrtstoloot  (vol.  ii,  p.  281) ;  and  Hagcnbach, 
HUtortf  ofDoctrmetf  Smith's  ed.,  ii,  852. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  See  Cboss,  Exal- 
tation OF  THE,  vol.  ii,  p.  581. 

Example  (SiXyfia,  Jude  7),  especially  Christ's 
(yiroypaiiiAa^  1  Pet.  ii,  21)  for  the  imitation  of  his  fol- 
lowers (^vnoiuyfia,  John  xiii,  15 ;  elsewhere  in  other 
relations,  Ileb.  iv,  11;  viii,  5;  ix,  23;  Jas.  v,  10;  2 
Pet.  ii,  6),  and  snbordinately  pastors  for  their  flock 
(rwTTOc,  Phil,  iii,  17;  2  Thesfl.  iii,  9;  1  Tim.  iv,  12;  1 
Pet.  V,  8,  etc.).  See  Flatt,  Das  Beiapiel  Juu  (in  the 
Magaz,  jfur  cHr.  Dogmat.  i,  179  sq.) ;  Keil,  De  Exem- 
ph  Chritti  (Lips.  1792 ;  Opusc.  i,  1(J0-135) ;  Ceder,  De 
Christi  imitatiune.  (in  his  Obts.  tacr.  i,  83-56);  Schmid, 
De  perverto  Christi  iniUttione  (Lips.  1710) ;  StOber,  De 
exemphrum  imifatione  (Argent.  1771-^) ;  Wolf,  De  ex- 
emplis  cauie  adhibendis  (Lips.  1785-6) ;  Kempis,  ImUor 
tion  of  Christ  (often  published). 

Example, "  a  copy  or  pattern,  in  a  moral  sense, 
is  either  taken  for  a  type,  instance,  or  precedent  for 
our  admonition,  that  we  may  be  cautioned  against  the 
faults  or  crimes  which  others  have  committed,  by  the 
bad  consequences  which  have  ensued  f :-om  them ;  or 
example  is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  or  a 
model  for  us  to  copy  after.  That  good  examples  have 
a  peculiar  power  above  naked  precepts  to  dispose  us  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness  may  appear  by  con- 


sidering, *L  That  they  most  dearly  expreaa  to  us  ^ 
nature  of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and  sensible  ef- 
facta.  General  precepts  form  abstract  ideas  of  virtiw, 
but  in  examples,  virtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
circumstances.  2.  Precepts  instruct  us  in  what  thin^ 
are  our  duty,  but  examples  assure  us  that  they  are 
possible.  8.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incentive, 
urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are  touched  in  another  num- 
ner  by  the  visible  practice  of  good  men,  which  re- 
proaches our  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  the  same  seal, 
which  laws,  though  wise  and  good,  will  not  effccL* 
The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most  beantifnl  ex- 
ample the  Christian  can  imitate.  Unlike  all  others,  it 
was  absolutely  perfnet  and  uniform,  and  every  way  ac- 
commodated to  our  present  state.  In  him  we  behold 
all  light  without  a  shade,  all  beaut|r  without  a  spot,sIl 
the  purity  of  the  law  and  the  excellency  of  the  (jw- 
pel.  Here  we  see  piety  without  superstition,  and  mo> 
rality  without  ostentation;  humility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity;  patience  with- 
out apathy,  and  compassion  without  weakness;  zeal 
without  rashness,  and  beneficence  without  prodigality. 
The  obligation  we  are  under  to  imitate  this  example 
arises  from  duty,  relationship,  engagement,  intorest, 
and  gratitude.  See  art  Jesits  Christ.  Those  who 
set  had  examples  should  consider,  1.  That  they  are  the 
ministers  c/f  the  devil^s  designs  to  destroy  souls,  t. 
That  they  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ, 
who  came  to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  3.  That  th?r 
are  adding  to  tbe  misery  and  calamities  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  world.  4.  That  the  effects  of  their  ex- 
ample may  be  incalculable  on  society  to  Uie  end  of 
time,  and  perhaps  in  eternity ;  for  who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  consequence  of  one  sin  on  a  family,  a  na- 
tion, or  posterity  ?  6.  They  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  thus  exponing  themselves  to  final 
ruin'*  (Tillotson,  Sermons^  ser.  clxxxix,  cxc;  Baimw, 
Works,  vol.  iii,  ser.  ii  and  iii;  Flavel,  Works,  t,  29,  TO- 
Dwight,  Theohgy,  ser.  liv ;  Christ  our  ExampU,  by  Car- 
oline Fry). 

Exarch  (tKapxoo),  (1.)  the  titie  given,  under  tbe 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  their  viceroys  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  after  Justinian's  reoonquest  of  those  prov- 
inces. 

(2.)  The  title  was  adopted  in  the  early  Church  for 
the  highest  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  Primates  or  met- 
ropolitans were  styled  i^apxoi  r^c  ^''''opx^aQy  *°^  ^^^ 
patriarchs  were  called  i^apx^*'  ^'VC  itotiniotwc*  In 
the  6th  canon  of  Sardica  (A.D.  844)  the  former  title 
(exarch  of  the  eparchy)  is  given  to  primates;  the  third 
0>uncil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897,  forbade  its  use  (Riddle, 
Antiquities,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  exarcA,  as  primate, 
was  "inferior  to  the  patriarch,  and  superior  to  tbe 
metropolitan.  In  the  third  century  there  were  three 
exarchs,  viz.  Ephesus,  with  the  diocese  of  Asia,  12 
provinces  and  800  sees;  Heracles,  with  the  diocese  of 
Thrace,  and  6  provinces;  Ciesarea,  18  provinces  and 
104  sees.  The  privileges  of  these  exarchates  were 
transferred  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople." 

(3.)  The  exarch  in  the  Greek  CHiurch  at  the  present 
day  is  the  patriarch's  deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  provinces  under  his  inspection,  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clerg}' ;  to  take  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  causes — ^the  manner  of  celebrating  di- 
vine ordinances,  the  sacraments,  particularly  confes- 
sion, the  ol)servance  of  the  canons,  monastic  discipline, 
affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  etc. ;  but,  above  all,  to 
take  account  of  the  revenues  which  the  patriarch  re- 
ceives from  the  several  churches. — Bingham,  Orig,  £tv 
des.  Bohn's  ed.  i,  61,  67. 

Exchanger  (rpairc^inrCi  w>  called  fttrni  the  IoNb 
used  for  holding  the  coin  [see  Chakobr  of  Mokkt]). 
a  broker  or  banker  (i.  e.  6encA-man)  [see  Baxk3,  ®°^ 
who  exchanged  money,  and  also  received  money  on 
deposit  at  interest,  in  order  to  loan  it  out  to  others  at  a 
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ftlgber  nte  (Matt,  zxv,  27).    (See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
dm.  AnL  9.  V.  Mensurii.)     See  Monky-ckaxgek  ; 

Ezcommunication,  the  judicial  exclusion  of  of- 
fenders  from  the  religions  rites  and  privileges  of  the 
particular  community  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  a 
power  founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious 
Eocleties,  and  b  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
paniflhment,  banishment^  und  exclusion  from  member- 
ihip  which  are  exercised  by  political  and  municipal 
liodies.  If  Christianity  is  me;ely  a  philosophical  idea 
thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  other  theorieSf 
nod  to  be  valued  according  as  it  maintains  its  ground 
or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  excommunication, 
and  ecclesiastical  punishments  und  discipline  are  un- 
reasonable. If  a  society  has  been  instituted  for  muin- 
taining  any  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals, 
they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  that  society. 
That  the  Christian  Church  is  an  organized  |M)lity,  a 
ispiritual  '*  kingdom  of  €rod"  on  earth,  is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  and  that  the  Jewish  Church  was  at 
once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  organization  is  clear. 
Air.ong  the  Jews,  however,  excommunication  was  not 
only  an  ecclesia<ticul,  but  al-o  a  civil  punishment,  be- 
cause in  their  theocr..cy  there  wus  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  statutory  right  (Exod.  xxxi, 
14;  Ezra  x,  8,  11 ;  Neh.  xiii,  28).  But  among  Chris- 
tians excommunication  was  strictly  confined  to  eccle- 
siaKtical  relations,  as  tlie  situation  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  admitted  of 
no  intermingling  or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privile<;M  or  penalties.  Excommunication,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  consisted  at  first  simply  in  exclu- 
eion  from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
love-feasts :  "  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat'*  (1  Cor. 
V,  11).  It  might  also  include  a  total  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  faithful ;  and  such  a  perron  was,  with 
regard  to  the  Church,  ''as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican." But  this  excision  did  not  exempt  him  from 
snr  duties  to  which  he  was  liable  in  civil  life,  neither 
did  it  withhold  from  him  any  natural  obligations,  such 
as  are  founded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
nations  (Matt,  xvui,  17;  1  Cor.  v,"5, 11 ;  x,  16-18;  2 
Thess.  iii,  0,14;  2  John  10, 1!).     See  Church. 

I.  JetrLk. — The  Jewish  system  of  excommunication 
was  threefold.     For  a  first  offence  a  delinquent  was 
sal)jectcd  to  the  penalty  of  *^^'n3  (nlddui),     Eambam 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot,  IfortK  f/ebraicnf^  on  1  Cor.  v,  5), 
^iorinns  {De  Panilentia^  iv,  27),  and  Buxtorf  {Leii  on 
Talm.  cuL  1303  sq.)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offenced 
for  which  it  was  inflicted.     They  are  various,  and 
range  in  heinousnesa  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a 
CcTce  dog  to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.    Else- 
where (Talm.  Bab.  Moed  Katon,  fol.  16, 1)  the  causes 
of  its  infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicuxi^ni,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  inso- 
lence.   The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
sentence  was  pronounced — "  Let  31.  or  N.  be  under 
excommunication."    The  excommunicated  person  was 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  razor,  or  of 
the  convivial  table ;  and  all  who  had  to  do  with  him 
were  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four  cubits*  distance. 
He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Temple,  but  n(»t  to  make 
the  circuit  in  the  ordinary  manner.     1  he  terra  of  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days,  and  it  wns  extended  to  a 
Mcood  and  to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.    If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommunication 
termed  fi^^n  (cAerem),  a  word  meaning  something  de- 
voted to  God  (L«v.  xxvii,  21,  28 ;  Exod.  xxit,  20  [19] ; 
Num.  xviil,  1-1).    Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  offender  waa  not  allowed  to  teach  or  to  be  taught 
in  company  with  others,  to  hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to 
perform  any  commercial  transactions  l>eyond  purchas- 
sog  the  neceasftries  of  life.    The  sentence  was  dclivcr- 
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ed  by  a  court  often,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemii 
malediction,  for  which  authority  was  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  *'  Curse  ye  Meroz"  of  Judg.  v,  28.  Last- 
ly followed  KPtDl^  (shammdtha),  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undLstinoUishable  from  each  other. 
See  Ban. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aloses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural 
right  of  self-protaction  which  all  Focieties  enjoy.  The 
case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirum  (Num.  xvi),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v,  23),  the  commis- 
sion and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii,  26 ;  x,  8),  and  the 
reformation  of  Nehemiah  (xiii,  25),  are  appealed  to  by 
the  Talmudists  as  precedents  b}'  which  Uieir  proceed- 
ings are  regulated.  In  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, the  *' cutting  off  from  the  people"  commanded 
for  certain  sins  (Exod.  xxx,  33, 88 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  Lev.  xvii, 
4),  and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii,  46 ;  Num.  xii,  14),  are  more  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  iTt  ught  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix).  **  The  Jew  s  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  nutn 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  parents.  He  is 
of  age,  afk  him"  (ver.  22,  23).  '*And  they  cast  him 
out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out"  (ver.  84, 
85).  The  expressions  here  used,  diroavvayiayoi;  yivrj' 
rai — i^kfiaXov  avritv  e^ui,  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first 
form  of  excommunication,  or  niddtd.  Our  Lord  warns 
his  disciples  that  they  will  have  to  suffer  excommuni- 
cation at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi,  2), 
and  the  fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent 
persons  in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xii,  42).  In  Luke  vi,  22, 
it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically 
to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication,  **  Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company  [a^optcrfaiffcv], 
and  shall  reproach  you  [''vii^/<r(iNriv],and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil  [ir^SaXiixra],  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake." 
The  three  words  very  accurately  express  the  simple 
separation,  the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final 
exclusion  of  niddut\  cherem,  and  shammaiha.  This 
verse  makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  al- 
ready formally  distingubhed  from  each  other,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately.  See  the  monographs  in  Latin 
on  Jewish  excommunication  by  Mosculas  (Lips.  1703), 
Opitz  (Kilon.  1680). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, — Excommunication  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii,  15, 18),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised by  and  commanded  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  i,  20 ;  1  Cor. 
v,ll;  Tit.iii,10). 

1.  JU  Insfitutwn.^-The  passage  in  Matthew  has  led 
to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not  enter.  It 
runs  as  follows :  *'  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  a^'^ainst 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  ever}'  word  may  bo  established.  And 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
ix)und  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  fhall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here  rec- 
ognises and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member  of  his 
Church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican,  i.  e.  be  reduced  to  a  state  analogou  to 
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tliAt  of  the  Jew  Buffering  the  penalty  of  the  third  fbrm 
of  excommunication.  It  is  to  follow  on  his  contempt 
of  the  censure  of  the  Church  passed  on  him  for  a  tres- 
pass which  he  has  committed.  The  fin«kl  excision  is 
to  be  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warn- 
ings. 

2.  ApoHoUc  Example. — ^In  the  Epistles  we  find  Paul 
frequently'  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  discipline 
over  his  converts  (com p.  2  Cor.  i,  23 ;  xiii,  10).  In  two 
cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent of  cutting  off  offenders  from  the  Church.  One 
of  these  is  the  case  nf  the  incestuous  Corinthian :  *'  Ye 
are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he 
that  hath  done  this  deed  mi^ht  tio  talon  away  from 
among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  pres- 
ent in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were 
present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be 
saved  in  the  diy  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  v,  2-6). 
The  other  cass  is  that  of  Hymcnseus  and  Alexander: 
"Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some, 
having  put  away  concerning  faith,  have  made  ship- 
wreck ;  of  whom  is  HymensBUs  and  Alexander,  whom 
I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not 
to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i,  19, 20).  It  seems  certain  that 
these  persons  were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  im- 
morality, the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meanin!^  of  the  expression  **  deliver  unto  Satan*'  is 
doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  cont  lin- 
ed in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers  committed  ftpo- 
cially  to  the  apostles,  has  been  questioned.  The  stron- 
gest argument  for  the  phrase  meaning  no  more  than 
excommunication  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
Col.  i,  13.  Addressing  himself  to  the  **  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which  are  at  Colosse,**  Paul 
exhorts  them  to  "  give  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which 
hath  made  us  mest  to  he  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light :  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*' 
The  conception  of  the  apostle  here  Is  of  men  lying  in 
the  realm  of  darkness,  and  transported  from  thence 
into  the  kin  ^om  of  the  Son  of  GUxl,  which  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light,  by  admission  into  the 
Church.  What  he  means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is 
abundantly  clear  from  many  other  pissages  in  his 
writings,  of  which  it  will  be  suflicicnt  to  quote  Eph. 
vi,  12  :  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  agiinst  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  for  wo 
wrestle  not  against  flash  and  bloov'l,  but  against  princi- 
palitios,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  agains^t  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Church  is  the  -efnre,  in 
Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom  and  pow- 
er of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ. 
This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  describe 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  Church  than 
by  the  words  **  deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea  be- 
ing that  the  mm  ceasing  to  be  a  subject  of  Christ's 
kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported  back  to  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered  therefore  into  the 
power  of  its  ruler,  Satan.  This  interpretation  is  strong- 
ly couflrm3d  by  the  terms  in  which  Paul  descril)es  the 
commission  which  he  received  iVom  the  I^rd  Jesus 
Christ  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles:  "To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me"  (Acts 
xxvi,  18).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounced  to  he  a 
transUition  from  darkneas  to  light,  from  the  power  of 


Satan  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  cast  out  of  tfaa 
Church  would  be  to  be  remo%'ed  from  light  to  dark- 
ness, to  he  withdrawn  from  God's  government,  and  de- 
livered into  the  power  of  Satan  (so  Balsamon  and  Zo- 
naras,  in  Basil,  Can,  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v ;  BcTer- 
idge,  in  Can,  Apost,  x).  If,  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  impiv 
the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  apostolical  power, 
similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acta 
V,  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii,  20),  and  Elymas  (xiii,  10), 
(So  Chn'sostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Gro> 
tius,  Lightfoot.) 

8.  AjHutolic  Precept, — ^In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the  fdrm 
of  excommunication  by  the  apostles,  we  find  apoftolic 
precepts  directing  that  discipline  should  be  exercised 
by  the  mlers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  some  cases 
excommnnication  should  he  resorted  to :  "If  any  roan 
obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed. 
Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but'  admonish  him  as 
a  brother,"  writes  Paul  to  the  Thcssalonians  (2Thess 
iii,  14).     To  the  Romans:  '^Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (Rom.  xvi,  17).    To 
the  Gulatians:  "I  would  the}'  were  even  cut  off  that 
trouble  you"  (Gal.  V,  12).     To  Timothy:  "If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,  .  .  .  from  such  withdraw  thyself" 
(1  Tim.  vi,  8).     To  Titus  he  uses  a  still  stronger  ex- 
pression :  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject"  (Tit.  iii,  10).    John  in- 
structs the  lady  to  whom  he  addresses  his  second  epis- 
tle not  to  receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  spe^  tn 
any  who  did  not  l>elieve  in  Christ  (2  John  10);  and 
we  read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerinthns  he  acted  hinij^elf 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Euseliius,  Hist.  EcH. 
iii,  28).     In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephcs, 
apparently  a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  *^  casting  out  of  the  Church,"  L 
e.  refusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger  breth< 
ren  who  wore  travelling  about  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (8  John  10).     In  the  addre$<ses  to  the  Seven 
Churches  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the  church  <if  Pcrga- 
mos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked  for  "suffering"  the 
Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  *'  to  teach  and  to  sednee 
my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols"  (Rev.  ii,  20).     There  are  two 
passages  still  more  important  to  our  subject     In  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we, 
or  an  angel  fh>m  heaven,  preach  any  other  goepel  unto 
3'ou  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
Mm  be  accursed  l_avd9ipa  larui].     As  I  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  p  each  any  other  go»> 
pel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed"  (^avaOtfta  itrrw,  Gal.  i,  8,  9).     And  in  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Ma- 
ran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2^).     It  has  been  supposed  tliat 
these  two  expressions,  *'  lot  him  be  Anathema,"  "let 
him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha,"  refer  respectively  to 
the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommunication — ^the 
cherem  and  the  ahammtkh  i.     This  requires  considera- 
tion. 

The  words  AvaQt^n  and  ai*a9rjna  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  hore  the  same 
meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing  set  apart, 
laid' up,  or  devoted.  But  whereas  a  thing  may  be  set 
apart  by  wav  of  honor  or  for  destruction,  the  words, 
like  the  Latin  "saccr"  and  the  English  "dc%'«.ted," 
came  to  have  opposite  senses— ro  arniXKoTfutttftfVov 
6f oO,  and  r«  ai^MpnTfjifvov  6«rp.  The  Sept.  and  sever- 
al ecclesiastical  writers  use  the  two  words  almost  in- 
discriminately, but  in  general  the  form  dvdStifia  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  votive  offering  (see  2  Mace,  ix,  16 ;  Luke 
xxi,  6 ;  and  Chrysost.  Horn,  xvi  in  Ep,  ad  Rom,\  and 
the  form  avnQtiia  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see 
DeuU  vii,  26;  Josh,  vi,  17;  vii,  13).    Thus  Paul  de^ 
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dam  tlut  he  ocmld  wish  htmaelf  an  ivaOtfia  from 
Christ  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Rom.  ix,  3). 
His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast  aside  and  destroyed,  if  only 
it  ooold  bring  abont  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. 
Hence  we  see  the  force  of  avadiiia  iarut  in  Gal.  i,  8. 
"Hsve  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  apos- 
tle's injunction,  *'  but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit.** 
Hammond  (in  loc)  paraphrases  it  as  follows :  **  You 
are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion  with  him, 
to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated  person,  un- 
der the  second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none 
is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  things." 
Ileoce  it  is  that  avaBtfza  lann  came  to  be  the  common 
expression  employed  by  councils  at  the  termination 
of  each  canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  that  who- 
ever WAS  disobedient  to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  its  privileges, 
and  from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, AiU,  zvi,  2, 16).     See  Anathema. 

The  expression  'kvaQifia  fiagava^a,  as  it  stands  by 
itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  ingenious  exposi- 
tions. Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives  it  from  D^^? 
nnx,"  Cursed  be  thou."  But  this  derivution  is  not 
tenible.  Buxtorf,  Morinus,  Hammond,  Bingham,  and 
others  identify  it  with  the  Jewish  BhammdthA.  They 
do  so  by  translating  ^ammatha^  **The  Lord  comes." 
Bat  ABonmatha  cannot  be  made  to  mean  **  The  I^rd 
comes"  (see  Lightfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fanciful  der- 
ivations are  given  by  rabbinical  writers,  as  *'  There  is 
death,"  "There  is  desoktion ;"  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion by  them  of  such  a  sigtiification  as  "The  Lord 
comes."  Lightfoot  derives  it  from  TB'j,  and  it  prob- 
ably means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
howerer  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  sesm  to  us, 
is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "The  I^rd 
is  come"  (Chiysostom,  Jerome,  Estias,  Lightfoot),  or 
"  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  taks  the  former  meaning, 
we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason  why  the  of- 
fender was  to  be  anathematized;  if  the  latter,  it  would 
either  imply  that  the  separation  was  to  be  in  perpetu- 
ity, "danec  Dominus  redeat"  (AugustineX  or,  more 
properiy,  it  would  be  a  form  of  solemn  appeal  to  the 
day  on  which  th"  judgment  should  be  ratified  by  the 
Lord  (comp.  Jude  14).  In  any  case  it  is  a  strength- 
eoed  form  of  the  simple  dvaOtfta  iotm.  And  thus  it 
may  be  regarded  as  holding  towards  it  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  that  which  existed  between  the  thammatha  and 
the  cAems,  bnt  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  ety* 
molo^ical  identity  between  the  two  words  thammaihfi 
sad  aaran-oMa.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctnate 
more  strongly  between  dvaSifAa  and  fiapapaOd,  and 
read  r/raf  avaQffia'  fiapayaOdf  i.  e. "  Let  him  be  anath- 
ema. The  Lord  will  come."  The  anaihema  and  the 
^enm  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other  (see  Lev. 
xxTu,  28;  Nam.  xxi,  3 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28).     See  Mara- 
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4.  Sutoratum  to  Communion. — ^Two  cases  of  excom- 
Donication  are  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  one 
oC  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is  specially  re- 
counted. The  incestuous  Corinthian  had  been  excom- 
monicated  by  the  authority  of  Paul,  who  had  issued 
his  sentence  from  a  distanoe  without  any  consultation 
with  the  Corinthians.  He  had  required  them  public- 
ly to  promulgate  it  and  act  upon  it.  They  hsd  done 
so.  The  ofTend^  had  been  lirought  to  repentance,  and 
W4S  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  Paul,  still 
absent  as  before,  fbrbids  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  receive  him  back 
to  eomronnion,  and  to  confirm  their  love  towards  him. 

5.  The  StMiwr€  ofEjKommunieatian  is  made  more  evi- 
dent by  these  acts  of  Paul  than  by  any  investigation 
of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of  words.    We 


thus  find  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  involving 
no  temporal  punishment  except  accidentally ;  (2)  that 
it  consists  in  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church ;  (3)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer 
(1  Cor.  V,  5).  and  the  protection  of  the  sound  members 
uf  the  Church  (2  Tim.  iii,  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  are 
those  who  are  guilty  of  heresy  {1  Tim.  i,  20)  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v,  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii,  18X 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiasticiil  officer  (1  Cor.  y. 
3 ;  Tit.  iii,  10) ;  (G)  that  this  ofllicer's  sentence  is  pro 
mulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the  offender 
belongs  (1  Cor.  v,  4),  in  deference  to  his  superior  judg- 
ment and  command  (2  Cor.  ii,  9),  and  in  spite  of  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  minority  (ib.  6) ;  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  ma}'  be  of  indeflnite  duration  or  for  a 
period ;  (8)  that  its  dnration  may  be  abridged  at  the 
discretion  and  by  the  indul^isnoe  of  the  person  who 
has  imposed  the  penalty  (ib,  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is 
the  condition  on  which  restoration  to  commanion  is 
granted  (i6.  7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  pub- 
licly reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ib. 
10). 

III.  In  the  Post-Apoitolic  ChruHan  C%urc^— (I.)  In 
general. — Such  a  power  is  necessarily  inherent  in  every 
conununity ;  and  although  "  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  apostles,  of,  of  course,  any  of  their  successon  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  can  be  empowered  to  ^fur- 
give  sins*  ai  aguxntl  God  is  b}*  pronouncing  and  pro- 
claiming hi*  forgiveness  of  all  those  who,  coming  to 
him  through  Christ,  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,"  yet 
since  offences  as  affoiatt  a  communiiy  may  **  be  visited 
with  penalties  by  the  regular  appointed  officen  of  that 
community,  they  may  enforce  or  remit  such  penalties. 
On  these  principle)  is  founded  the  right  which  the 
Chnrch  claims  both  to  punish  ecclesiastical  offences, 
and  to  pronounce  an  absolute  and  complete  pardon  of 
a  particular  offender  on  his  making  the  requisite  sub- 
mission and  reparation". 

(II.)  In  the  early  ChriaHan  Church.—!.  In  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  recourse  was  not  had  to  excommunU 
cation  until  "after  the  first  and  second  admonition" 
(irpoBiiffua).  If  the  offender  proved  refractory  after 
the  time  granted  for  repentance  (Siegel,  Atterthumery 
ii,  181),  he  was  liable  to  excommunication,  which  at 
first  consisted  simply  in  the  removal  of  the  offender 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  love-feasts:  hence 
the  word  efoommimtcatufi,  separation  from  eommym 
nion.  The  practice  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle  (1  Cor.  v,  11),  **with  such  an  one,  no,  not  to 
eat;"  which  do  not  refer  to  ordinury  meals  and  the 
common  intercourse  ofilife,  but  to  the  ayapa  and  oth- 
er solemnities.  The  chief  difference  betwaen  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  excommunication  consisted  in  this : 
the  former  extended  in  its  consequences  to  the  af- 
faire of  civil  life,  whereas  the  latter  was  strictly  con* 
fined  to  ecclesiiistlcal  relations.  It  was  impossible, 
in  the  constitution  and  situation  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  three  firat  centuries,  that  there  should  have 
been  any  confounding  or  intermingling  of  civil  and 
religious  privileges  or  penalties.  But,  though  insti- 
tuted at  first  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  excommunication  was  afterwards  by 
degrees  converted  by  ambitious  ecclesiastics  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  was  often 
inflicted  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  (Bingham, 
Orig,  Eccles.  bk.  xv,  chap.  ii).  The  primitive  Church 
was  very  cautious  in  exercising  its  power  of  excom- 
munication. No  man  could  be  condemned  to  it  in  his 
absence,  or  without  being  allowed  liberty  to  answer 
for  himself.  Legal  conviction  was  always  required,  i. 
e.  by  his  own  confession,  by  credible  evidence,  or  by 
open  notoriety.  Minon  were  subjected  to  corporal  dis- 
cipline rather  than  to  this  censure  (Bingham,  Oriy. 
Ecd.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  Prim,  Chriet'onity,  iii,  5). 

2.  There  were  two  excommunications,  the  greatet 
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(mqfor)  and  lesser  (minor).  The  excommuniccUto  nanor 
(a^opifffioi)  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Eacha- 
list  and  prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  did  not  expel  from 
the  Church ;  for  the  person  under  its  sentence  might 
stay  to  hear  the  psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
sermons  and  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  peni- 
tents, and  then  depart  as  soon  as  the  first  service,  call- 
ed the  §ertnee  of  caiechument^  vras  ended  (Theod.  Kp, 
77 ;  ad  Euld,  iii,  797).  This  punishment  was  com- 
monly inflicted  upon  lesser  crimes,  or  if  upon  greater, 
upon  such  sinners  only  as  showed  a  willin^^ness  to  re- 
pent— upon  those  who  had  lapsed  rather  through  in- 
firmity than  maliciousness.  The  examifnunieatio  ma- 
jor^ greater  excommunication  (irai/rfXf)r  a^opi<r/i«i)) 
was  a  total  expulsion  from  the  Church,  and  separation 
Arom  communion  in  all  holy  offices  with  it  (Kncydop. 
AfetropoUUma),  When  attended  with  execrations,  ex- 
communication was  called  (.ntUhema  (see  article,  vol. 
i,  p.  219).  The  several  churches  mutually  informed 
each  other  of  their  own  separate  excommunications,  in 
order  that  a  person  excommunicated  by  one  church 
might  be  held  so  by  all;  and  any  church  which  re- 
ceived him  was  held  deserving  of  similar  punishment. 
He  who  was  guilty  of  any  intercourse  with  an  excom- 
municated person,  himself  incurred  a  lilce  sentence, 
which  deprived  him  of  Christian  burial  and  insertion 
in  the  diptychs  or  catalogues  of  the  fnithful.  No  gifts 
or  oblations  were  received  ftmm  the  excommunicated. 
No  intermarriages  might  take  place  with  them.  Their 
boolcs  might  not  be  read,  but  were  to  I  e  burned  (Bing- 
ham, Orig.  EccL  blc  xv).  For  the  restoration  of  ex- 
communicated persons,  penances  (q.  v.)  and  public  pro- 
iiessions  of  repentance  were  required;  and  in  Africa  and 
Spain  the  absolution  of  lapsed  persons  (i.  e.  those  who, 
in  time  of  persecution,  had  yielded  to  the  force  of 
temptation,  and  fallen  awa}*  from  their  Christian  pro- 
fession by  the  crime  of  actual  sacrifice  to  idols)  was 
forbidden,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  in  cxwes 
where  martyrs  interceded  for  them.     See  Lapsi. 

(III.)  The  Roman  Churdh, — As  the  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  increased,  excommunication  became  more 
and  more  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  enlarging  it.  When  the  Church 
had  full  control  of  the  state,  its  sentences  were  attend- 
ed with  the  gravest  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  con- 
sequences. There  are  three  degrees  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  minor,  the  mnjor,  and  the  anathema. 

1.  The  minor  is  incurred  by  holding  communion  with 
an  excommunicated  person :  orcUine,  locutione^  bibendo, 
eomedendo — praying,  spealiing,  drinking,  eating ;  and 
absolution  may  be  given  1>y  any  priest  on  confession. 
Priests  who  have  incurred  the  minor  ban  may  admin- 
ister the  Eucharist,  but  cannot  partake  of  it. 

2.  The  major  ercommunicatio  falls  upon  those  who 
disobey  the  commands  of  the  pope,  or  who,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  civil  or  criminal,  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  certain  points  of  discipline ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  excommunicated  from  the 
Church  triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  It  requires  a  written  sentence  from  a  bish- 
op after  three  admonitions.  It  deprives  the  condemn- 
ed person  of  all  the  blessini^s  of  the  Church  in  any 
shape,  except  that  he  is  not  dcl>arred  from  hearing  the 
Word.  So  long  as  the  State  obeyed  the  Church,  civil 
disabilities  followed  the  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
no  obedience  was  due  to  the  excommunicated ;  the 
laws  could  give  them  no  redress  for  injuries ;  and  none 
could  hold  intercourse  with  them  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. On  this  last  point,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  since  the  15th  centnry  l)e- 
tween  those  who  are  called  tohrati  (tolerated)  and 
those  who  are  designated  as  vitandi  (persons  to  be 
shunned).  Only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  (a  case  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  confined  to  here.oiarchs,  and  other 
signal  offenders  against  the  faith  or  public  order  of 
the  Church)  are  the  ancient  rules  for  prohibition  of 
intercourse  enforced.     With  the  ^tolerated,*  since  the 


celebrated  decree  of  Pope  Martin  Y  in  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  maintain  the 
ordinary  intercourse.  By  the  12tb  century  the  wurd 
ban  (6aiHiti«,  ftoanum),  which  in  ancient  jurisprudence 
denoted  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  bud  come  into  eccle- 
siastical use  to  denote  the  official  act  of  excommunica- 
tion.    See  Bait. 

The  professed  aim  of  excommunication  was  the  re- 
form of  the  offender  as  well  us  the  purification  of  the 
Church.  Absolution  can  be  granted,  in  case  of  the 
major  ban,  only  by  the  authority  which  laid  the  ban, 
or  its  successor.  Before  absolution  the  authorities 
must  lie  satisfied  of  penitence.  The  **  penitent  moit 
first  swear  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  atonement  for  his  special  of- 
fence ;  he  must  then  be  reconciled  by  kneeling,  bars- 
headed  and  stripped  to  his  shirt,  before  the  bishop  sit- 
ting at  the  church  gates.  Here  be  again  repeats  bis 
oath,  and  the  bishop,  reciting  the  psalm  Dean  si:jrmi- 
ftfr,  strikes  him  with  a  rod  during  each  verse.  Then, 
after  certain  prayers,  he  absolves  him  and  leads  bim 
into  the  church." 

8.  The  anathema  is  attended  with  special  ceremo- 
nies. '*  The  bishop  must  be  attended  by  twelve 
priests,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  bears  a  light- 
ed candle.  He  then  sits  before  the  high  altar,  or  any 
other  public  place  which  he  prefers,  and  delivers  his 
sentence,  which  adjudges  the  ofTonder  to  be  anatkmu 
zitum  et  damnalum  cum  diobolo  et  angeiie  epu  e(  omn&us 
reprolis  in  <rtemum  t^iem— cursed  and  damned  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels  and  all  the  reprobate  to  eter- 
nal fire.  The  candles  are  then  dashed  down.  The 
ceremonials  of  absolution  from  this  sentence  are  not 
very  different  from  the  last,  although  the  form  of 
praj-or  is  varied"  {Encychp.  Afetrop.  s.  v.).  The  ef- 
fects of  the  anathema  were  summed  up  in  the  monkbh 
lines 

SI  pro  dollctn  anathema  qui*  efficlatur, 
Os,  orare,  vale,  communio,  mcnaa  negatuV. 

See  Akathema  ;  Belt.,  Book,  and  Cakdlb. 

**  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating is  held  to  reside,  not  in  the  congre- 
gation, but  in  the  bishop ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  remarkable  proceeding 
commemorated  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v,  8, 5),  and  with  all  the  earliest 
recorded  examples  of  its  exercise.  Like  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  episcopate,  it  is  held  to  l)elong,  in  an  especial 
and  eminent  degree,  to  the  Roman  bishop,  as  primate 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  b}*  no  means  believed  to  1  e 
long  to  him  exclusively,  nor  has  such  exclnsiTe  right 
ever  t>een  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  bishops  within  their  sees,  archbishops  while 
exercising  visitatorial  jurisdiction,  heads  of  religious 
orders  within  their  own  communities,  all  possef^  the 
power  to  issue  excommunication,  not  only  by  the  an- 
cient law  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  the  most  modem 
distipline"  (Chambers,  e.  v.).  But  Aquinas  held  that 
excommunication,  as  not  belonging  to  the  keys  of  or- 
der,  not  to  those  oi  jurxtdiction,  and  as  net  referring  to 
grace  directly,  but  only  accidentally,  might  be  exer- 
cised by  persons  not  in  holy  orders,  but  yet  havin;; 
jurisidiction  in  ecclesiastical  courts  (Swnma^  SvjpL 
iii,  qu.  22).  See  Marshall, />mf4^ta/y>isdp/iMe.  Oxf. 
1844,  p.  189.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  (sej*. 
XXV,  ch.  u'ude  Reform.)  that,  ** Although  the  sword  of 
excommunication  is  the  very  sinews  of  ecclesiaftical 
discipline,  and  very  salutary  for  keeping  the  people  in 
their  duty,  3'et  it  is  to  be  used  with  sobriety  and  great 
circumspection ;  seeing  that  experience  teaches  th..t 
if  it  lie  rashly  or  for  slight  causes  wielded,  it  is  more 
despised  than  feared,  and  produces  destruction  rather 

than  safetv It  shall  be  a  crime  for  anr  secular 

magistrate  to  prohibit  an  ecclesiastical  judge  from  ex- 
communicating any  one,  or  to  command  that  he  re- 
voke an  excommunication  issued,  under  pretext  tnat 
the  things  contained  in  the  present  decree  have  not 
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lieeo  obeeryed;  whereas  the  cognizance  hereof  does 
not  pertain  to  secalara,  bot  to  ecclesiastics.  And  ever}* 
excommunicated  person  soever  who,  after  the  lawful 
monitiuos,  does  not  change  his  mind,  shall  not  only  not 
be  received  to  the  sacraments  and  to  communion  and 
intercourse  with  the  &ithful,  but  if,  being  bound  with 
censures,  he  »h«iil,  with  obdurate  heart,  remain  fur  a 
year  in  the  defilement  thereof,  lie  may  even  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  suspected  of  heresy."  The  popes 
hive  exercised  the  power  of  excommunication  agiiinst 
entire  communities  at  ones.  The  Capituiaries  of  Pepin 
tlie  Less,  in  the  8tb  centurj",  ordained  that  the  greater 
excommunication  should  be  followed  by  b<inishment 
from  the  country.  On  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
communicate and  depose  monarchs,  and  to  free  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  see  M'Clintock,  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope  (N.  Y.1856, 12mo).  "The  ktast 
examples  of  pipil  excommunication  of  monarchs  were 
Napoleon  I  in  180'J,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
luiv,  in  I860 ;  neither  of  whom,  however,  was  excom- 
municated by  name,  the  pope  having  confined  himself 
toasulenm  and  reiterated  publication  of  the  penalties 
decreed  by  his  predecessors  against  those  who  unjustly 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See,  usurpsd  or  vio- 
lated its  rights,  or  violently  impeded  their  free  exer- 
cise. The  excommunication  of  a  severely  was  re- 
g-irded  as  freeing  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and, 
in  the  year  1102,  this  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  einpsror  Henry  lY,  an  example  which  subsequent 
popes  likewise  ventured  to  follow.  But  the  fearful 
veipons  with  which  the  popes  armed  themselves  in 
this  power  of  excommunication  wers  rendered  much 
less  eff:ctive  through  their  incautious  employment, 
the  evident  worldly  motives  by  which  it  was  some- 
times governed,  and  the  excommunications  which  rival 
pcp^s  hurled  against  each  other  during  ths  time  of  the 
great  pipnl  schi.'tm'*  (Cham'wrs,  s.  v.). 

(IV.)  The  Urtek  CAwifA.— In  the  Greek  Church  ex- 
commnnication  cuts  off  the  offender  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  318  fathers  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicsca, 
coDsigns  him  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  condemns 
his  body  to  rem  lin  after  death  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
flint,  unless  he  humbles  himself  and  makes  atonement 
for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  repentance.     "The  form 
abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations;  and  the  Greeks 
assert  that,  if  a  person  die.i  excommunicated,  the  devil 
tauten  into  the  lifeless  corpse ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  boil  th?m  in  wine.     Every  year,  on  a 
fixed  Sunday,  the  greater  ban  is  pronounced  against 
the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  which  occasion, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony,  he  drives 
a,  naQ  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer  as  a  mark  of 
malediction"  (Buck,  s.  v.).     Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (Pregent 
8taU  of  the  Greek  cmd  Armenian  Ckurchetj  Lond.  1079, 
8vo),  who  wrote  his  observations  on  the  state  of  th.it 
communion  in  1678,  has  given,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  form  of  an  excommunication  issued  against  an  un- 
known thief  whom  the  authorities  were  seeking  to 
discover.     It  runs  as  follows :  '*  If  they  restore  not  to 
him  that  which  is  his  own,  and  possess  him  peaceably 
of  it,  bat  suffer  him  tu  remain  injured  and  damnifyed, 
let  him  be  sepirated  from  the  Lord  God  Creatour,  and 
be  acenned,  and  unpardoned,  ind  undissolvable  after 
death  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  which  is  to  come. 
Let  wood,  stones,  and  iron  lie  dissolved,  but  not  they : 
may  they  inherit  the  leprosie  of  Gehasi  and  the  confu- 
sion 1^  Judas.:  niay  the  earth  be  divided,  and  devour 
them  like  D.ithin  and  Abiram;  may  they  sigh  and 
tremble  on  earth  like  CVx'n,  and  the  wrath  of  God  be 
upon  their  heads  and  countenances;  mny  they  see 
notlung  of  that  for  which  they  labor,  and  beg  their 
bresd  all  the  days  of  their  lives;  may  their  works, 
pQS0es8ionfi,  labors,  and  services  be  accursed ;  always 
without  effect  or  success,  and  blown  away  like  dust ; 
may  they  have  the  curses  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
patriarchs  AbroMf  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  of  the  818  saints 


who  were  the  divine  fathers  of  the  Synod  of  Atce,  and 
of  all  other  holy  synods ;  and  being  without  the  Church 
of  Christ,  let  no  man  administer  unto  them  the  things 
of  the  Church,  or  bless  them,  or  offer  sacrifice  for  them, 
or  give  them  the  dvrtoutpov^  or  the  blessed  bread,  or 
eat,  or  drink,  or  work  with  them,  or  converse  with 
them ;  and  after  death  let  no  man  bury  them,  in  pen* 
alty  of  being  under  the  same  state  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  for  so  let  them  remain  until  they  have  i)erformed 
what  is  here  written." 

(V.)  In  Prottjaant  Churches, — New  relations  between 
Church  and  State  followed  hard  upon  the  Reformu* 
tion,  and  new  limits  were  soon  assigned  to  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  reformers,  the  ban  could  have  no  civil  effect 
unless  ratified  by  the  State.  The  necessity  of  the  pow- 
er of  excommunication  in  the  Church  was  aFserted  by 
all  the  Reformers.  They  maintained  that  excommuni- 
cation is  the  affair  of  the  whole  Church,  clergy  and 
laity  (Calvin,  Insfihit,  vol.  iv,  cliap.  xi;  Melancthon, 
Corpus  Bff.  ed.  BrefsC'neider^  iii,  965).  See  Erastian* 
ISM.  They  disclaimed  the  right  of  using  the  exconv^ 
mtuncalio  major.  In  general,  the  "  Reformers  retain- 
ed only  that  power  of  excommunication  which  appear- 
ed to  them  to  bo  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  societ}*,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God ;  nor  have  any  civil  consequences  been  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  in  Protestant  countries.  To 
connect  such  conssquences  with  excommunication  in 
any  measure  whatever  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation**  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 

The  causes  of  excommunication  in  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  En^and  are,  contempt  of  the  bishops* 
court,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  worship  and  the  sac- 
raments, incontincncy,  adulter^',  simony,  etc.  If  the 
judge  of  any  spiritual  court  excommunicates  a  man 
for  a  cause  of  which  he  has  not  the  legal  cognizance, 
the  party  may  have  an  action  against  him  at  com- 
mon law,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  indicted  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  {Can,  65,  68;  see  also  the  Homily 
On  the  Right  Uses  of  the  Church).  The  83d  Article  of 
Religion  is  as  follows :  "  That  person  which,  by  open 
denunciation  of  the  Church,  is  rightly  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to 
tie  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  a 
heathen  and  publican  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  a  judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto."  "  By  old  English  law  an 
excommunicated  person  was  disabled  fro.n  doin -'  any 
act  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  is  probus  et  legalit 
homo.  He  could  not  serve  on  juries,  nor  be  witness  in 
any  court,  nor  bring  an  action  real  or  personal  to  re- 
cover lands  or  money  due  to  him.  By  st^it.  5  and  6 
Edward  VI,  cap,  4,  striking,  or  drawing  a  weapon  to 
strike,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  incurred  ipsoftcto 
excommunication;  f)wr>y?icfo  excommunication,  or  lata 
genieniirr,  meaning  some  act  so  clear  or  manifest  that 
no  sent'^nce  is  requisite,  in  contradistinction  from  sen- 
tenii'rferenda^  i.  e.  when  sentence  must  be  p  R*sed  be- 
fore the  offender  be  considered  excommunicat<^d.  The 
offences  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  1373,  were 
punished  by  ipso  facto  excommunication,  are  enumer- 
ated in  some  articuli  issued  when  Wittlescy  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  most  of  them  are  such  as  mi.ht 
be  injurious  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  clergy. 
The  document  may  be  found  in  Cone,  Magn.  Britt  iii, 
95.  By  3  James  I,  cap.  5,  every  popish  recusant  con- 
vict stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disabled,  as  a 
person  lawfully  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical 
law  denies  Christian  burial  to  those  excommunicated 
majori  exrommunictuione,  and  an  injunction  to  the  min- 
isters to  that  effect  will  be  found  in  the  sixty-eighth 
canon,  and  in  the  ruliric  of  the  burial  service.  The 
law  acknowledged  two  excommunications:  the  ksser 
excluded  the  offender  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  only ;  the  greater  from  that  communion,  and 
also  f^om  the  company  of  the  faithful,  etc.    The  sixty- 
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fifth  canon  enjoins  minUten  solemnly  to  denounce 
tbose  who  stand  lawfully  excommunicated  every  six 
months,  as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  remain, 
'  openly  in  time  of  divine  service,  upon  some  Sunday,' 
<  that  others  may  be  thereby  both  admonished  to  re- 
fhun  their  company  and  society,  and  excited  the  rather 
to  procure  out  a  writ  de  excommuniccUo  capiendo,  there- 
by to  bring  and  reduce  them  into  due  order  and  obedi- 
ence/ By  statute  52  George  III,  cap.  127,  excommuni- 
cations, and  the  proceedings  following  thereupon,  are 
discontinued,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the 
act;  which  may  receive  definitive  sentences  as  spirit- 
ual censures  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance ; 
and  instead  of  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  used 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  cases 
of  contumacy,  the  offenders  are  to  be  declared  contu- 
macious, and  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
by  which  a  writ  de  eonhtmace  capiendo  is  issued  in- 
stead of  the  old  writ  de  excommuiMcaio  etqneado.  For- 
merly this  writ  ds  ercommumoato  capiendo  was  irsned 
by  the  court  of  chancery  upon  it  lietng  signified  by 
the  bishop's  certificate  that  forty  days  have  elapsed 
■inoe  sentence  of  excommunication  has  been  published 
in  the  church  without  submission  of  the  offender. 
The  sheriff  then  received  the  writ,  called  also  a  tiffrnfi- 
cavity  and  lodged  the  culprit  in  the  county  jail  till  tlie 
bishop  certified  his  reconciliation.  A  similar  method 
of  proceeding  to  that  now  adopted  was  recommended 
by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  both  bouses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  far  back  as  March  7, 1710,  and  again  on  April 
80, 1714.  No  person  excommunicated  for  such  offences 
as  are  still  liable  to  the  punishment  can  now  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  longer  term  than  six  months  (Bums, 
Feci,  Law,  by  Tyrwhit;,  ad  v.).  In  Scotland,  when  the 
lesser  excommunication,  of  exclusion  from  the  sacra- 
ments has  failed,  the  minister  pronounces  a  form  by 
which  the  impenitent  offender  is  declared  *  excommu- 
nicated, shut  out  f^om  the  communion  of  tlie  faithful, 
debarred  from  their  privileges,  and  delivered  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh,  that  his  spirit 
may  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*  The 
people  are  then  warned  to  avoid  all  nnnecessan*  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Anciently,  in  Scotland,  an  ex- 
communicated person  was  incapable  of  holding  feudal 
rights,  but  at  present  the  sentence  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  civil  penalty  or  disqualification"  {EncychpaxUa 
MetropoHuma,  s.  v.). 

The  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  as  expressed  by  the  42d  canon  of  1832,  is  as 
follows :  Sec.  1.  If  any  persons  within  this  Church  of- 
fend their  brethren  by  any  wickedness  of  life,  such 
persons  shall  be  repelled  from  the  holy  communion, 
agreeably  to  the  rubric.  Sec.  2.  On  information  being 
laid  before  the  bishop  that  any  one  has  been  repelled 
from  communion,  it  shall  not  be  his  duty  to  institute 
^  inquiry  unless  there  be  a  complaint  made  to  him  in 
writing  by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiving  com- 
plaint, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  unless  he 
think  fit  to  restore  him  from  the  insufliciency  of  the 
cause  assigned  bj'  the  minister,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
aa  may  be  directed  by  the  citnons  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  event  has  taken  place.  Sec.  8.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  hetnousness  of  offence  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Chnrch,  they  may  lie  proceeded  against  to 
the  depriving  them  of  all  privileges  of  church  mem- 
bership, according  to  such  rules  or  process  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Convention,  and,  until  such 
rules  and  process  shall  be  provided,  by  such  as  may  \\e 
provided  by  the  different  State  Conventions.  See  also 
the  33d  Article,  of  Religion. 

In  the  MethodUt  Episcnpal  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
communication lies  with  the  minister  after  trial  before 
a  jury  of  the  peers  of  the  accused  party.  The  grounds 
and  forms  of  trial  are  given  in  the  DiscipUne,  part  iii, 
chap,  i  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitutit^n  that  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  doing  away  the  privilege  of  accused 


ministers  or  members  to  have  trial  and  right  of  appeil 
{pisapUne,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1). 

**  Among  the  Independents,  ConffregaHonaiiits,  and 
BapHstSy  the  persons  who  are  or  should  be  excommu- 
nicated are  such  as  are  quarrelsome  and  litigiuos  (Gal. 
V,  12) ;  such  aa  desert  their  privileges,  withdraw  them- 
selves fiom  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  forsake  hb  peo- 
ple (Jude  19) ;  such  as  are  irregolar  and  Immor^  in 
their  lives,  railers,  drunkards,  extortionera,  fornica- 
tors, and  covetous  (Kph.  v,  5 ;  1  Cor.  v,  11).  In  the 
United  States  these  umple  principles  of  Chnrch  disci- 
pline are  very  generally  followed  by  all  evangelical 
denominations"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  See  particularly  the 
Form  of  Government  qfthe  Presbyterian  Churchy  bk.  ii 
of  Discipline ;  Dexter,  On  CongreffationaUsm  (Boston, 
1866),  p.  191-2 ;  Bipley,  On  Church  Pol'ty  (Best.  1867), 
p.  81  sq. ;  Edwards,  NaUtre  and  Use  rf  licomnutniea' 
tion  (^Works,  N.  Y.  1848),  iv,  688. 

Literature. —  See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Ferraris,  Promta  BUbliotheca,  ed.  Migne,  iii,  846  sq. ; 
Siegel,  Ckristl.-kirekl.  Altenh&mer,  ii,  181  sq. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orf^.  Eccles,  bk.  xvi,  chap,  ii,  iii ;  Van  Espen,  Ik 
Censwris  Ecclesiagticis  (Opera,  Paris,  1753,  4  vols.); 
Scheele,  Die  Kirehentvcht  (Halle,  1852, 8vo) ;  Hooker, 
JEccL  Polity,  viu,  1, 6 ;  Calvin,  Insh'tutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xii « 
Thomdlke,  Works  (Oxford,  1856),  vi,  21 ;  Watorland, 
Works  (Oxford,  1858),  iii,  456;  Winer,  Cmnp.  DarsteU 
lung,  §  20;  Hagenlach,  ffist.  rf  Doctrines,  ed.  Smith, 
§  255 ;  Henog,Real-Enqifklfipadie,  s.  v.  Bann ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Church,  1,96;  11,277,804;  Watson,  Theohgiad 
Institutes,  ii,  574;  Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  Browne,  On 
the  Artides,  Forbes,  On  the  Articles  (each  on  Article 
XXXIII);  Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer,  Bohn's  ed., 
p.  442  sq. ;  Scott,  .^ynod  of  Dort  (Philadelphia  Presb. 
Board),  p.  249;  Gibbon,  Ded'ne  and  FcUl,  ch.  xv,  pt. 
V.     See  Anathema;  Ban;  Discipline. 

Ezeat  a  Latin  torm,  signifying  either  the  permia* 
sion  given  by  a  bishop  to  a  clerg}*man  of  his  diocese 
that  he  may  for  a  time  go  out  of  his  diocese,  or  the 
same  permission  given  by  an  abbot  to  one  of  the  "re- 
ligious** of  his  monastery,  or  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  (in  England)  to  a  student. 

Execration  (iibx,  aUih',  Jer.  xlii,  18;  xliv,  12; 
a  "curse*'  or  "oath,**  abstractly,  as  elsewhere)  is  prop- 
erly the  representative  of  the  Greek  word  Karapa, 
which  occurs  (in  the  verb  Kcnapaopai)  in  t]^e  Sept.  at 
Num.  xxiii,8;  xxiv,  9;  Josh,  vi,  26;  1  Sam.  xvii,43, 
etc.,  as  a  rendering  of  various  Heb.  terms  (*  jX,  a?t, 
bfcp,  etc.),  and  also  in  the  N.  T.  ("  curse,"  Matt,  v,  44 ; 
Mark  ii,  21,  etc.).  It  is  used  also  in  profi.ne  authors 
to  denote  the  imprecations  which  it  was  custcmaTy 
among  ancient  nations  to  pronounce  upon  their  ene- 
mies for  the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wn.th, 
branding  them  with  infamy,  and  exciting  against  them 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  By  this  means  they 
also  devoted  their  enemies  to  the  ruin  thry  considered 
them  to  deserve.  These  imprecations  were  chiefly 
pronounced  1  y  priests,  enchanters,  or  prophets.  See 
Balaam.  The  Athenians  made  use  of  them  against 
Philip  of  Macedon.  They  convened  an  aspembly,  in 
which  it  was  decreed  that  all  st;.tues,  inscriptions,  or 
festivals  among  them,  in  any  way  relating  to  him  or 
his  anceFtors,  should  be  destroyed,  and  everv  other 
possible  reminiscence  of  him  profaned ;  and  that  the 
priesto,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  affairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Philip. 
It  was  also  customary,  both  tmong  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cities  in  war,  the  re- 
vival of  whose  strength  they  dreaded,  to  pronounce 
execrations  upon  those  who  should  rebuild  tbenu 
Strabo  observes  that  Agamemnon  pronounce^!  execra- 
tions on  those  who  should  rebuild  Trty,  as  Croesos  did 
against  those  who  should  rebuild  Sidena;  and  this 
mode  of  execrating  cities  Strabo  calls  an  ancient  cus- 
tom (Kara  iraXathv  tOog,  xiii,  p.  898,  edit,  1707).  The 
Romans  published  a  d^^cree  full  of  execrations  against 
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tooce  who  8ho'.tld  rebuild  Carthage  (Zonara^,  .4  una/.)* 
An  fDcident  somewhat  analo(^u8  is  related  (Josh,  vi, 
26)  after  the  taking  of  Jericho .    From  the  words  *  -  and 
Joshna  acy^red  them  at  that  time/*  it  is  lili-ely  that  he 
acted  ander  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  should 
eondnae  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure and  a  warning  to  posterity.     The  words 
"eaned  he  the  man  (the  i»diiidual)  i^efore  the  Lord 
tbatriseth  op  and  buUdeth  this  city  Jericho,"  although 
transformed  into  an  execration  by  the  word  suppUed 
by  the  translators,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  pred'c- 
tiM  that  '*  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-bom,  and  in  his  youn  ^est  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it,"  that  is,  he  shall  meet  with  so  many  im- 
pediments  to  his  undertaking  that  he  shall  outUce  all 
his  children,  <^Mt^  in  the  coune  of  natint  before  he 
shall  complete  it.     See  Jebiciio.     Execrations  were 
aUo  pronounced  upon  cities  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
&re  undertaking  a  siege  (Macrobius  has  preserved  two 
of  the  ancient  forms  used  in  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  SatumaL  iii,  9\  and  before  engaging 
with  enemies  in  war.     Tacitus  relates  that  the  priest- 
esKs  of  ancient  Britain  devoted  their  Roman  invaders 
to  detraction  with  imprecations,  ceremonies,  and  at- 
titodes,  which  for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  soldiers 
with  terror  (Amud,  xiv,  29).     The  execrations  in  the 
83d  P^alm,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other  instances 
of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execrations  of  the  hea- 
tiiea  in  nothing  but  form,  being  the  inspired  predic- 
tbns  or  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  God  of  Israel,  notwitbstand- 
iflg  the  proofs  they  had  witnessed  of  bis  supremacy ; 
and  the  object  of  these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  is  charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the 
tnie  religion   (vec  18;  see  also  Psa.  lix,  12).    See 
Asathkxa;  Imprkcatiok. 

Bzaciitioii,  or  capital  punishment,  among  the 
Jews,  when  lawful  and  regular,  was  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds.     1.  Death  by  the  sward  (SHH  ^sb,  or 
3^rn  ran,  also  simply  nTJ ;  2  Sam.  i,  15 ;  2  Kings 
z,  "25 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  23>\  by  which,  however,  we  are  not 
to  understand  beheadin^;  (in  2  Kings  x,  7,  the  bodies 
were  probably  decapitated  after  death),  as  the  Rabbins 
will  have  it  (Mi^thna,  Sanhedr,  vti,  8),  a  penalty  that 
eariy  occurs  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  19),  and  later  in  the 
Roman  period  among  the  Jews,  as  the  introduction  of 
fi>reign  princes  (Matt,  xiv,  10  sq.),  and  as  is  probably 
meant  in  Acta  zii,  2  (comp.  Josepbus,  Ant.  xv,  1,  2); 
bat  the  offender  was  stabbed  or  cut  to  death,  as  the 
case  might  be.     2.  SUnUng  (q.  v.);  since  the  footing 
with  a  dart,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xix,  13,  was  only  se- 
lected in  place  of  this  when  an  individual  was  to  be 
pat  to  death  at  a  distance.     These,  punishments  were 
intemtifled  by  indignities  to  the  corpse ;  namely,  (a.) 
Burning  (9Ka  *\yo^  I^v.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9 ;  compare 
Josh,  vii,  15, 25 ;  Gen.  xxxviii,  24 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  5 ;  [see 
Michaelis  in  loc.]).     That  we  are  here  not  to  think  of 
a  burning  alive,  we  may  gather  from  Josh,  vii,  26 ; 
and  it  is  the  more  prolwble  from  the  procedure  detail- 
ed ia  the  Mishna  {Scuthedr.  vii,  2),  which  directs  that 
the  delinquent's  mouth  should  be  forced  open  by  a 
cloth  drawn  around  the  neck,  and  melted  lead  then 
be  poured  in !     (6.)  Hanging  (nbn)  on  a  tree  or  post 
(Dent,  xxi,  22;  Num.  xxv,  4;  comp.  Josh,  x,  26;  2 
Sam.  iv,  12 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8, 10),  with  which  mutila- 
tion of  the  dead  body  was  often  connected  (2  Sam.  iv, 
12).     The  person  hung  was  regarded  as  execrated 
(Deut.  xxi,  23 ;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  13),  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  remiin  suspended  over  night  (Deut.  xxi,  2B ; 
comp.  Josh,  viii,  29 ;  x,  26  sq.),  through  fear  of  tainting 
the  atmosphere,  since  putrescence  soon  be^an.  The  op- 
posite treatment  was  deemed  an  extraordinary  severi- 
ty (2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9  sq.).     The  hanging  of  a  living 
person  (Ezra  vi,  11)  is  a  Persian  punishment.     Under 


the  Herods  this  custom  was  likewise  introduced  among 
the  Jews  (Jotiephus,  Ant.  xvi,  11,  6),  as  in  the  Roman 
period  m  Egypt  (Pbilo,  ii,  529).  (c.)  Finally,  a  heap 
of  stones  (^"^^J  ^"^^^^  ^1^)  ^^*  thrown  over  the  body, 
i.  e.  the  grave  (Josh,  vii,  25  sq. ;  viii,  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
17).  This  dishonor  is  still  common  in  the  East  (Pau^ 
lus,  Neu.  Repert,  ii,  53;  Jahn,  ArchdoL  II,  ii,  353).  One 
of  these  kinds  of  punii^bment  is  constantly  referred  to 
by  the  legislative  precept,  "  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  people"  (1B5  SIpTS  K'^nn  HBSn  Jin'^aS'', 
or  n^S^^),  as  especially  appears  from  Exod.  xxxi, 
14 ;  Lev.  xvii,  4 ;  xx,  17  (see  Mlchaelis,  Mot,  Recht, 
V,  37  sq. ;  the  cases  are  specified  in  the  Mishna,  Cher- 
ithuth^  i,  1) ;  but  the  Ralibins  are  not  altogether  agreed; 
comp.  Abarbanel  on  Num.  xv,  30;  also  in  Ugolini 
Thetaur.  xxx) ;  not,  as  most  will  have  it,  a  mere  in- 
terdict from  political  or  religious  privilegee.  See  £x^ 
COMMUNICATION.  All  penal  inflictions  were  usually 
speedy  (Josh,  vii,  24  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxit,  16),  and  origin- 
ally inflicted  directly  by  the  populace,  but  under  the 
kings  by  their  body-guard,  or  one  of  their  attendants. 

See  CUERETHITE. 

Foreign  punishments,  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  the  following :  1.  Sawing  in  pieces  (2  Sam«  xii, 
31).  See  Saw.  2.  Dichotomy^  i.  e.  cutting  asunder 
(jSixoTOfitlv  or  fitXi^iiv = **  quartering'*)  or  dismemberr 
ment  (^8*?)  1  Sam.  xv,  33;  fuXurri  £uii/mci/,  Josepbus, 
Ani.  XV,  8,  4;  a  barbarous  instance  is  given  in  Jose- 
pbus, Ant.  xiii,  12, 6;  and  an  inhuman  murder  in  Judg. 
xix,  29 ;  but  1  Kings  iii,  25,  does  not  belong  here)  of 
'the  living  being  (see  Krumbholz,  De  poena  per  to  iixo- 
ToiAkiv  ngidficata^  in  the  Bihl.  Brem,  vii,  234  sq.), 
which  was  universal  among  the  Babylonians  (Dan.  ii, 
5;  iii,  29:  in  2  Sam.  iv,  12;  2  Mace,  i,  16,  manglmg 
after  death  is  indicated  by  way  of  infamy;  compare 
Livy,  viii,  28;  in  Ezek.  xvi,  40;  xx,  47,  dichotomy  is 
not  to  be  understood),  as  well  as  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii, 
139;  iii,  13)  and  Persians  (Herod,  vii,  39;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvii,  83 ;  comp.  Horace,  Sat,  i,  1,  99  sq. ;  2  Mace,  vii, 
8 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  51 ;  Luke  xii,  46 ;  Koran,  xx,  74 ;  xxvi, 
49 ;  Assemani,  MaxigroL  Or.  i,  241  sq.).  3.  PrecipitO' 
tion  (n:3^pc,  2  Chron.  xxv,  12;  comp.  Psa.  cxli,  6* 
learaKprifivurfioi,  Luke  iv,  29 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  vi,  10) 
from  a  rock  ('*dejicere  de  saxo  Tarpeio"  or  '*ex  ag- 
gere,''  Suetonius,  CaOg.  27)  is  well  known  as  a  Roman 
mode  of  execution  (forthe  Athenians,  see  Wachsmuth, 
Hellfn.  A  Uerth.  ii,  20).  4.  Tympanism  (rttpiravitrfA6^\ 
or  beating  to  death  (Heb.  xi,  35;  A.V.  *^ torture;** 
comp.  Aristot.  JRhet.  ii,  5 ;  Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  19,  etc.), 
of  which  the  instrument  was  a  cudgel  (rvfiiravov,  2 
Mace,  vi,  19,  28,  A.V.  "torment;"  Aristophanes,  Pluf, 
476) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are  thereby  to 
understand  simply  a  club  with  which  the  unfortunates 
were  dispatched,  or  a  wooden  hoop  upon  which  they 
were  stretched  in  the  manner  of  a  rack  (comp.  Jose- 
pbus, De  Mnecab.  viii,  5  and  9).     See  Tympanum. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  methods  of  execu- 
tion are  named  in  the  Bible  as  practised  by  nations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Palestine :  1.  Burning  alive  in  a 
furnace  (Dan.  iii,  6,  11,  15,  19  sq.),  which  occurs  in 
modem  Persia  (Chardin,  Voyage^  vi,  218),  is  of  very 
early  date  (if  we  may  trust  the  traditions  concerning 
Abraham  [q.  v.],  Targ.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3) ;  like- 
wise roasting  or  boiling  convicts  over  a  slow  fire  -(Jer. 
xxix,  22  [see  Hebenstreit,  De  Achabi  et  Zedekia  sup- 
pUdo^  Lips.  1736] ;  2  Mace,  vi,  6).  See  John  (thb 
Apostlr).  An  example  of  burning  alive  does  not 
occur  (2  Sam.  xxi,  31,  marg.  *pbia ;  see  Thenius,  in 
loc.)  until  the  time  of  Herod  (Josepbus,  War^  i,  33,  4) ; 
but  in  Eg3'pt  the  vindictive  Roman  magistrates  took 
pleasure  in  burning  Jews  (Philo,  ii,  542,  527).  No 
in^tancss  of  burying  alive  (Ctesias,  Pers.  xii.  53;  Livj', 
viii,  15,  etc.)  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  (Num.  xvi, 
30  sq.,  is  not  in  point).  2.  Quting  into  the  lions*  den 
(Dan.  vi).     See  Lion;  Den.     3.  Suffocation  in  hot 
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ashes  (2  Mace  xUi,  5  sq. ;  comp.Yaler.  Max.  ix,  2,  6, 
**  He  filled  with  ashes  a  place  inclosed  by  hi^^h  walls, 
with  a  beam  projecting  within,  upon  which  he  placed 
the  doomed,  so  that,  when  overcome  with  drowsiness, 
the  J  fell  into  the  insidious  ash-heap  below;"  see  Cte- 
eias,  Per*.  47  and  62).  See  Ashes.  4.  Dashing  in 
pieces  children  (sucklings)  on  the  corners  of  wall«, 
which  occurred  on  the  sack  of  cities  (Isa.  xiii,  IG,  18 ; 
Hos.  xiv,  1 ;  Kah.  iii,  10 ;  comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii,  9),  like 
the  ripping  open  of  pregnant  women  (2  Kin^s  viii,  12 ; 
XV,  16 ;  Hos.  xiv,  1 ;  Amos  i,  13),  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Kings  xiv,  16,  only  a  heathenii«h  barbarity. 
On  crucifixion,  see  Crucify.  5.  Finally,  drowning 
(carairovTKr/iOf ,  Matt,  xviii,  G),  and  fightin^;  with  wild 
beasts  {^ripiofwxint  1  Cor.  xv,  82),  are  but  casually 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  Drowning,  as  a  mode  of  in- 
flicting death,  is  old  (comp.  Exod.  i,  22).  Among  the 
Romans,  those  guilty  of  parricide  were  sewed  in  sacks 
(culel)  and  then  drowned  (Cicero,  Rote.  Am,  26;  cut 
Ilerenn,  i,  18 ;  Seneca,  Clem,  i,  15 ;  Juvenal,  viii,  214) ; 
but  this  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  came  to  be  deemed 
an  inhuman  mode  of  execution  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv,  15,  10 ;  Wear,  i,  22,  2 ;  Lactantiu9,  Mart,  pertec. 
XV,  3) ;  and  thus  remaining  under  the  water  (Jer.  li, 
63)  was  thought  a  peculiarly  severe  fate  (Josephus, 
ApioHj  i,  84;  comp.  Matt,  xviii,  6;  see  Gotz,  Be  pU- 
trinia  vttt,  p.  131  sq. ;  Grafe,  De  KaratrovritrfUfi^  num 
fuerit  atypplic,  Judaorum,  Lips.  1662;  Welleius,  Dc 
Mupplicio  wbmert.  Havn.  1701 ;  Scherer,  De  Karavovr. 
op.  antig.  Argent,  xvii,  4).  Such  cruel  punishments 
sometimes  followed  the  mutilations  of  martyrdom  (2 
Mace,  vii,  4, 7, 10).  On  (Aei^macAy,  fee  Games;  and 
on  the  passage  3  lilacc.  6,  comp.  Porphyry,  Abstin.  ii, 
67.  See  generally  Carpzov,  Appear,  p.  681  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  jvd'ciis  pcmitque  capUatibtu  in  S.  S.  (Hal. 
1749;  also  in  Ugolini  The$aur,  xxvi,  and  Pott's  SyU 
hge,  iv,  177  sq.);  Jahn,  Archaol,  II,  ii,  847  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  MotaucheM  Becht,  v,  11  sq.     Compare  Punxsh- 

MKNT. 

EzeOUtioner  (mrMrovXarwp,  for  Lat.  speculator, 
originally  a  tcoui,  afterwards  a  life^ffuardsman  under 
the  emperor),  a  memlier  of  the  ro^^al  body-guard  adopt- 
ed by  Herod  in  imitation  of  the  Romans  (see  Tacitus, 
Hist,  ii,  11 ;  Suetonius,  Claud.  35),  and  in  accordance 
with  Oriental  despotism,  and  employed  to  execute  his 
sanguinary  orders  (Mark  vi,  27).  (See  Smith's  Diet. 
<f  Class.  A  fUiq,  P.  V.  Speculatorca ;  Schwarz,  De  Rpecu' 
latoribus  vctt,  Rojnanorum,  Altd.  1726.)     See  Chere- 

THITE. 

In  ancient  times  persons  of  the  highest  mnk  and 
fitatlon  were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  The  office  of  Potiphar,  in  the  Egyptian  court, 
oncntioned  in  Genesis  xxxvii,  36,  is  thou^^ht  to  have 
l)cen  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  as  in  the  mar^nn  of 
•our  version.  See  Guard.  This  is  still  a  high  oflSco 
4n  the  East  as  a  cmrt  office.  Such  executioners  have 
•nothing  to  do  with  carrjMng  into  effect  the  awards  of 
•the  law  In  its  ordinary  course,  but  only  with  those  of 
Ihe  king.  It  is  there  nn  office  of  great  respcmslhility ; 
and  to  insure  its  due  and  strict  fulfilment,  it  is  intrust- 
-ed  to  an  ofilcer  of  the  court,  who  has  necessarily  under 
Ills  command  a  bed}'  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  order  and  peace  of  the  palace  and  its  pre- 
cincts, and  to  attend  and  guard  the  royal  person  on 
public  occasions;  and,  under  the  direction  of  their 
chief,  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  king  awards 
upon  those  who  incur  his  displeasure.  Potiphar,  there- 
fore. In  this  sense  mi^fht  he  called  captain  of  the  guard. 
He  had  his  official  residence  at  the  public  jail  (Gen. 
xl,  3).  Neburaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  8;  Jer.  xxxix, 
9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii,  II)  held  the  same  oflUce.  That 
the  "captain  of  the  guord'*  himself  occasionally  per- 
formed the  duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1 
Kings  ii,  25,  34'  Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of 
high  dignity,  and  somethinij  bcyc  ni  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  zdhit  of  modem  E«rvpt  (comp.  Lane,  i,  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (u,45)  'con.parcs  it.     It  is  still 


not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii,  4o). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  had  pullic  execu* 
tioners,  but  the  prince  or  general  laid  his  commands 
on  any  of  his  attendants.    Gideon  commanded  Jetber, 
his  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  on  the  kings  of 
Midian ;  Saul  ordered  the  footmen  who  stood  around 
him,  and  were  probably  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  refused,  Doeg,  an  Edoro- 
ite,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  executed  the  com- 
mand (1  Sam.  xxii,  18).    Long  after  the  days  of  Saul, 
the  reigning  monarch  commanded  Benaiah,  the  chief 
captain  of  his  armies,  to  perform  the  duty  of  putting 
Joab  to  death.     Sometimes  the  chief  ma^trate  exe> 
cuted  the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his  own  hands ;  for 
when  Jether  shrank  from  the  duty  which  his  father 
required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  the  supreme  magistrate 
in  Israel,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.     Thns  also 
in  Homer  {OJyss.  xxi,  fin. ;  xxii,  init.)  we  read  that 
the  exasperated  Ulysses  commanded  his  son  Telema- 
chus  to  put  to  death  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which 
was  immediately  done.     In  condemnations  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  congregation  or  asfemMy  of  people 
executed  the  criminal,  but  the  witnesses  commenced 
the  work  of  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  xvii,  7 ;  John 
viii,  7;  Acts  vii,  57-60\     Executions  in  the  East  are 
often  very  prompt  and  arbitrar}*.     In  many  ca^es, 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  suspicion  is  no 
sooner  entertained,  or  the  cause  of  offence  given,  than 
the  fatal  order  is  issued,  the  messenger  of  death  hur- 
ries to  the  unsuspecting  victim,  shows  his  warrant, 
and  executes  his  order  that  instant  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude (2  Kings  vi,  82 ;  Prov.  xvi,  14 ;  Mark  vi, 27).    See 
Punishment. 

Bxedrae,  buildings  contiguous  to  the  church.    See 
Church  Edifices. 
Bzegesis.    See  Exbgetical  Tiieoloot. 

Exegetical  CoUectiona.  See  Catena  ;  Com- 
mentaries. 

Exegetical  Theology,  that  branch  of  theology 
which  treats  of  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  See  £NCYCfx>FiBDiA 
OP  Theology.  Exegesis  (jt^iiyiimg)  is  ttafementj  ex^ 
planaium,  from  Uijyfofiat,  /  leadj  describe,  explain; 
and  from  this,  an  eregiie^  ^l^tyV^C^  9*^de,  interpreter. 
The  word  exegetical,  then,  includes  all  that  belongs 
to  erplanation,  and  Exegetical  Theology  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

I.  3fafter  of  Esegetical  Theology.— 'The  Bible,  in- 
eluding  both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  is  the  material  on 
which  the  science  of  exegetical  theology  is  employed. 
Some  writers  therefore  designate  it  as  Biblical  theolo- 
gy ;  but  the  real  work  of  exegesis  is  to  gather  from 
the  word  the  material  of  Biblical  theology,  leaving 
the  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  this  material  to 
fall  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  science.  See  Bibli- 
cal Theology  ;  Theology.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
exegetical  study  may  fall,  according  to  their  nature, 
into  historical,  doctrinal,  or  practical  theology.  See 
Bible.  As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  as  the  record  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  its  claims  in  this  respect  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  branch,  entitled  Inspiration  (q. 
v.).  The  study  of  inspiration  leads  to  the  general 
question  of  the  possibility  and  nature  of  RBVELATioai 
(q.  v.). 

II.  Mfthod  of  Exegetical  Theology,—!.  PkHott^,-^ 
As  the  Bible  comes  to  ns  in  ancient  languafjes  (He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Hellenistic  Greek),  the  first  requisite 
of  exegesis  is  the  knowledge  of  these  languages,  both 
as  to  their  grammatical  structure  and  their  vocabula- 
ry. This  branch  is  called  Sacred  Linguistics,  or  Sa^ 
ered  Philology.  The  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  U 
of  course  presupposed,  while  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and 
Arabic  are  cognate  and  auxilhtry.     For  details,  nee 
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the  wpante  articleB  in  this  work  on  the  VBrions  topics 
Darned. 

2.  Ar^xeittgff. — Not  only  does  the  Bible  come  to  us 
in  ancient  Linguages,  but  it  was  also  written  at  vari- 
ous Unwif  in  various  countries,  and  under  varioos  con- 
ditioos  of  life  (M>cial,  political,  religions,  etc.).  Thus 
arise  the  various  branches  of  Bible  history  (belong- 
ing partly  to  exej^etical  and  partly  to  historical  the- 
ology). Biblical  geography,  chronology,  ethnography, 
natural  history  of  the  Bible,  laws,  usages,  domestic 
economy,  SLnicuIture,  sacred  rites,  and  worship.  All 
thne  branches  are  summed  up  under  the  general  title 
Antiquities,  or  Archaeology.  See  both  these  heads  in 
this  Cyclopc  ii  i,  and  also  the  other  topics  named,  for 
the  details  and  the  literature. 

8.  Cmon, — As  these  books  come  to  us  claiming  to 
be  aathoritative,  we  must  bo  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  boolws  belong  to  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  book  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  that  branch 
called  the  science  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  It  is  di- 
rided  into  canon  of  the  O.  T.  and  canon  of  the  N.  T. 
See  the  article  Camox  op  Scripturk. 

4.  CrUieitm, — Granting  that  we  h.ive  certain  books 
admitted  to  be  canonical,  th3  farther  question  arises, 
Have  we  these  writings  in  their  original  and  correct 
forms  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  Crit- 
lofn,  which  is  divided  into  the  lower  or  text-criticism, 
vhich  s^eks  to  ascertain  the  true  and  original  reading 
of  the  text  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  the  higher 
criticism,  which  examines  into  the  integrity,  genuine- 
ness, and  authenticity  of  the  books.  The  higher  criti- 
cism seeks  to  distingaish  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
forma,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  basis  of  Apologetics  (q. 
T.);  the  text-criticism  distinguishes  ths  original  from 
the  altered  or  corrupted.     See  Criticism. 

5.  JnUrpretaH'm. — All  the  studies  heretofore  named 
are  preparatory  to  the  work  of  getting  at  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the  function  of  In- 
terprHation^  or  Hi^rmeneufics  (ipfi  ijvt  vui).  The  general 
principles  on  which  any  other  writings  would  be  inter- 
preted are  of  course  applicable  here  (General  Hcrme- 
netttics);  but  the  special  character  of  these  writings 
as  sacred  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  those  gener- 
al principles  of  interpretation  (Sacred  Hermeneutic.<t). 
Wh^n  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  souglit  simply  by  the 
n«e  of  linguistics  or  criticism,  the  interpretation  is 
call^  GrammeUical.  Wh:;n  not  only  linguistics  and 
criticism,  but  also  all  the  knowledges  embraced  above 
nnder  archeology  are  employed,  the  interpretation  is 
cilled  GrammaHco-Huturical.  When,  in  addition,  the 
tnditional  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  the  substantial 
£urts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Word,  ths  interpretation  is  called  Doctrinal^ 
or  DjgmaticaL  Finally,  when  a  farther  sense  than 
that  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  writer  is  sought,  the 
interpretation  is  called  AUegorical.  For  the  nature, 
history,  and  value  of  these,  see  IIermeneutics;  In- 
terpretation. 

III.  RejiulU or  Products ofExegciical  TAw/n^.— The 
application  of  the  laws  of  hermeneutics,  and  of  the  pro- 
IMiratory  or  propaedeutic  sciences  mentioned  above,  in 
practical  work,  is  Ejreg^sit.  The  fruit  of  this  labor 
may  appear,  within  the  sphere  of  exegetlcal  theology 
itielf^  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  of  its  parts 
[see  Versions]  ;  or  in  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  or 
OQ  separate  books  of  the  Bible,  or  on  separate  passages 
in  any  of  the  books.  See  Commentaries.  The  prin- 
ciples and  roles  of  exegesis  are  also  to  l)e  used  by  the 
|»^acher  in  the  preparation  of  his  discourses  for  the 
coui^regatioii.     See  Homilrtics  ;  Sermon. 

Most  of  the  topics  of  excgetical  theology  are  em- 
braced in  what  is  called  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures, 
a  vagne  title,  formerly  much  in  use,  but  now  giving 
way  to  more  scientific  and  distinctive  terms,  such  as 
literary  BisUny  of  the  Bible,  for  a  general  name,  and 
the  sevenl  titles  mentioned  alcove  for  special  branches. 
The  books  on  Introdnction  are  often  rather  useful 


collections  of  propedeutic  knowledge  than  scientiilo 
treatises.  See  Introduction.  There  are  no  books  in 
English  treating  exegetical  theology  as  a  separate 
branch  in  scientitic  form;  but  English  literature 
abounds  in  excellent  works  on  the  several  branches, 
which  will  be  found  indicated  under  the  several  titles 
in  this  Cyclopaedia.  The  most  important  general 
works  are  the  so-called  books  of  **  Introduction,"  such 
as  Home,  Introduction  (new  ed.,  London,  1860,  4  vols. 
8vo);  Davidson,  Introduction  to  JV.  T.  (I^nd.  1848-61 
[Dr.  Davld^on*s  later  writings  are  nut  so  trustworthy 
as  his  earlier]);  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gotpds  (reprinted,  Bost.  1867, 12mo).  On  the  Iite> 
ature,  see  farther  under  the  head  Introduction.  On 
the  scope  of  exegetical  theology,  and  its  relations  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  science,  see  Hagenbach,  Eu' 
cyklopddie  und  Methndoloffie  (Leipsig,  1864, 7th  edit,  § 
34-66) ;  Marsh,  Ltcturts  on  the  A  rrangement  of  the  sev- 
er,// Branches  of  IHmnity  (Cambridge,  1809, 8vo);  Pelt, 
Theologitche  Encyklopddie  als  System  (Hamburg,  1843, 
8vo),  §  10-28 ;  Clarisse,  Encyhlopasdue  Theohgictf  EpiU 
ome  (Lugd.  Bat.  1836, 8vo),  sect,  i,  ii ;  and  our  articles 
£ncyclofj£dia  of  Tiieolooy  ;  Tubolooy. 

Bzemption  designates,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
release  of  persons  or  institutions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regular  superior,  and  their  subordination  to  a 
higher  or  special  superior. 

1.  Roman  CathiUic  Church. —  The  fint  example  of 
formal  exemption  is  the  release  of  monasteries  from 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Many  wealthy  convents 
induced  the  popec,  emperors,  and  kings  to  allow  them 
a  free  election  of  their  superiors,  and  a  free  adminis- 
tration of  their  property.  Subsequently  muny  of  tho 
monastic  ordcn  were  altogether  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  members  being  subor- 
dinate only  to  their  monastic  superiore  and  the  popo. 
The  bishops  incessantly  labored  for  a  restoration  of 
their  full  jurisdiction,  and  the  Council  of  Constance 
favored  them,  but  most  of  the  popes  sided  with  the 
monks  rather  than  with  the  bishops.  The  Council  of 
Trent  granted  most  of  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  but 
the  difficulties  between  bishops  and  monastic  ordere 
have  never  wholly  ceased.  Bishops  sometimes  are  ex- 
empt from  the  usuul  subordination  to  an  archbishop, 
being  subordinate  directly  to  the  pope.  Sometimes 
(as  in  Austria)  tho  army  was  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop;!,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  special  army-bishop. 

2.  Protestant  Churches. — 1  he  Protestant  state  church- 
es retained,  with  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  idea  of  exemption.  The  princes  claimed  for  them- 
selves exemption  from  tho  usual  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  later,  the  same  exemption  was  claimed  for 
civil  and  military  officers.  In  some  countries  the  no* 
bility  also  wero  exempt.  In  Prussia,  a  circular  of 
the  government  in  1817  almll^hed  all  exemptions,  but 
it  was  not  executed.  Churches  which  are  based  on 
tho  voluntary  principle  know  of  no  exemption,  because 
they  compel  none  of  their  members  to  belong  to  any 
particular  congregation. 

In  many  districts  in  Germany,  Roman  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, and  Reformed  pa.«ttors  had  jurisdiction  even 
over  members  of  the  two  other  churches ;  and  the  ex- 
emption of  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  vice  versa,  is  not  yet  fully  carried  through. 
— Herzog,  Real-Enryklnp.  iv,  2HG;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  841.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EzerciBe,  Bodily  (nutfiariKt^  yiffivama, !.  e.  pht/it- 
iced  tr  fining^  i.  q.  gymnastics^  1  Tim.  iv,  8).  What  tho 
apostle  seems  to  disparage  under  this  term  is  not  the 
athletic  discipline  which  it  classically  imports  (Arri- 
an,  Epict,  i,  27,  6;  Polyb.  iv,  7,  6),  and  which  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.)  might  im- 
ply, but  rather  that  ascetic  mortification  of  the  fleshly 
appetites,  and  even  innocent  affections  (comp.  ver.  3 ; 
Col.  ii,  23),  which  characterized  some  of  the  Jewish 
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IknaUcs  (ver.  7),  especially  the  Essenes  (q-v.). — Fleiscb* 
mann,  Interpretation  in  loc. ;  Seelen,  De  GymnaHis  ad 
qua  PauLtu  (in  hoc  loc.)  aJUudit  (Labec,  1758).  See 
Timothy, 

Bzerclses,  Spiritual  (exercitia  tpiritualid)^  a  ti> 
tie  given  by  KomanisU  to  certain  exercises  held  under 
the  leadership  generally  of  a  confessor  (maffuttr  exerci- 
tiorvm)^  for  spiritoal  edification.  They  consiiit,  gener^ 
ally,  in  alternate  meditations  and  prayers  at  regular- 
ly appointed  hours,  with  seclusion,  mortification,  etc. 
These  exercises  are  practised  both  by  clergy  and  laity, 
especially  before  communion,  and  as  preparatory  to  the 
great  Church  festivals.  Especially  before  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  such  exercises  are  not  only  com- 
mended, but  required  of  candidates.  The  most  elabo- 
rate form  of  the  exercises  is  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
His  method  received  the  app  obaUon  of  the  pope,  and 
Alexander  VII  granted,  in  a  brief  dated  Oct.  12, 1657, 
fiill  absolution  to  all,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  who 
should  submit  to  them  for  eight  days  in  the  houses  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus.  These  exercises  consist  in  al- 
ternate meditations,  readings,  oral  prayers,  and  self- 
scrutiny,  as  special  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
aacramenti  uf  penitence  and  communion.  In  case  of 
there  being  several  persons  exercising  together,  silence 
is  recommended  as  a  dutv.  The  new  mif^sions  estab- 
lished  by  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  make  use  of 
these  exercises,  transforming  the  work  of  sanctifica- 
tlon  into  a  dead  mechanical  action. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop,  iii,  289  ;  A8chl>ach,  AUg.  KircKen-Lex.  ii,  707; 
Ferraris,  Promta  BibUntheca^  iii,  916  sq.  See  Bellecius, 
Medulla  cuceteos  ten  exercitia  Sancti  Patris  Jgnatii  (new 
ed.  b}'  Westhoff) ;  and  the  articles  Jesuits  and  Loy- 
ola. 

Exhortation  (jrapaK>^mr^  strictly  a  calling  near^ 
invitation,  and  so  ^^enfreatg,"  2  Cor.  viii,4;  hence  ad- 
ntonitionj  special  hortatorv  instruction  in  public,  Luke 
iii,  18;  Actsxiii,15;  lTim.iv,18;  also  *»  con*ofa/w«" 
or  comfort,  Rom.  xv,  4,  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  rec- 
ognised in  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  distinct  super- 
natural or  prophetic  ofHce  or  function  (x<ipifrfta^  '^gift'*) 
l)estowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  xii,  8).  As  such, 
it  was  doubtless  a  Bul)ordinate  exercise  of  the  general 
faculty  of  teaching  (1  Cor.  xiv,  31).  Olshau^sen  (Com- 
ment, in  loc.)  thinks  that  Paul  docs  nnt  distinguish  it 
as  a  special  charisnif  but  rather  re/anls  it  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  eldership.     See  Gift  (Spiritual). 

2.  It  is  defined  as  "the  act  of  laying  such  motives 
before  a  person  as  mny  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty.  It  difTors  only  from  motion  in  that  the  lat- 
ter principally  endeavors  to  convince  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  former  to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is 
considered  as  a  great  branch  of  preaching,  though  not 
confined  to  that,  as  a  man  may  exhort,  though  he  do 
not  preach ;  though  a  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  preach 
if  he  do  not  exhort.  See  Exhorters.  The  Scrip- 
tures enjoin  ministers  to  exhort  men,  that  is,  to  rouse 
them  to  duty  b}'  proposing  suitable  motives  (Isa.  Iviii, 
1;  1  Tim.  vi,  2;  Heb.  iii,  13;  Rom.  xii,  8);  it  was 
likewise  the  constant  practice  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Christ  himself  (Isn.  i,  17;  Jer.  iv,  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii; 
Luke  iii,  18;  xii,  3;  Acts  xi,  23)**  (Buck,  Theological 
Dictionary,  s.  v.).  "The  above,  and  numerous  oth- 
er passages  of  Scripture,  indicate  several  importtint 
pirticulars :  1.  That  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity, 
or  foreign  to  the  office  of  the  inspired  apostles,  fre- 
quently to  exhort.  2.  That  they  enjoined  a  similar 
practice  and  the  duty  of  exhortation  upon  young  min- 
isters of  their  day.  3.  That  exhortation,  as  separate 
from  preaching,  was  the  speci.il  ofHce  of  a  certain  class 
of  religious  teachers  in  the  New-Testament  Church. 
4.  That  mutual  exhortation  for  their  own  profit  and 
edification  was  enjoined  b}'  the  apostles  liiM>n  Chris- 
tians generall}'**  (Kidder,  Homiletlct^  p.  105).  See  £x- 
hortbrr. 

8.  In  the  book  of  Common  Praver.  the  short  address- 
es  of  the  minister  to  the  people  in  the  daily  service,  in 


the  oommnnion  office,  and  in  the  office  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  are  called  Eakoriationt,    The  first  of 
these,  beginning  **  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip* 
ture  moveth  us,"  etc.,  was  introduced  into  the  Eniflisli 
formulary  at  the  Reformation.     Palmer  {Orig.  IJtarg, 
i,  211)  compares  it  to  a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  Avitus 
of  Vienne,  fifth  centur}'.    Procter  (jCommon  Prayer^  p. 
206)  remarks  that  **  it  was  constructed  partly  from  the 
preceding  sentences,  and  partly  by  adaptatlrns  from 
previously  existing  forms."     But,  in  fact,  this  exhor- 
tation, with  the  other  opening  portions  of  morning 
prayer,  is  chiefly  due  to  a  ritual  drawn  up  by  Calvin 
for  the  church  at  Straf  burg,  entitled  La  Forme  det 
Prvfret  et  Ckantes  eccUkiattiquet  (Strasburg,  1546).    See 
Boird,  Eutaxia  (N.  York,  1855,  p.  191).     The  exhorts- 
tions  to  the  communion  were  also  introduced  at  the 
Reformation.     **  The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  had  no 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  or  at  least  weekly 
communions  made  it  known  that  there  was  then  no 
solenm  assembly  of  Christians  without  it,  and  every 
one  (not  under  censure)  was  expected  to  communi- 
cate.    But  now,  when  the  time  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, and  our  long  omissions  have  made  some  of  us 
ignorant,  and  others  forgetful  of  this  duty ;  most  of 
us  unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  indisposed  for 
it,  it  was  thought  both  prudent  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  exhortations,  to  be  read  wken  the  minisler 
gives  foaming  of  ike  eofnmuRtbn,  «rAtc&  hie  ii  aiwoys  to  do 
uptm  the  Sund  :y  or  some  huly  day  immediat^y  preeediag** 
(Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  284).     The  second 
exhortation  was  compiled  apparently  by  Peter  MartiT 
at  the  instance  of  Bucer  (Procter,  On  Common  Prayer, 
p.  344). 

Exhorters,  a  class  of  lay  persons  licensed  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  exhort,  not  to  preach. 
The  leaders*  meeting  (q.  v.),  or  class  (q.  v.),  recom- 
mend such  persons,  and  the  preacher  issues  the  license. 
The  duties  of  an  exhorter  are  *'  to  hold  meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  wherever  opportunity  is  af- 
forded, subject  to  the  direction  of  the  preacher  in 
charge;  to  attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  Quarterly 
Conference ;  be  subject  to  an  annual  examination  of 
character  in  the  Quarter!}-  Conference,  and  renewal 
of  license  annually  b}'  the  presiding  elder,  or  preacher 
having  the  charge,  if  approved  b}'  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference.*' This  office  has  l.cen  found  very  useful,  both 
in  the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  in  developing  the 
talent  of  persons  likely  to  le  called  to  the  ministry. — 
Ditcipline  of  the  Methodist  Ej  iscopal  Churchy  1868,  p. 
113, 114. 

Eadle  (only  occurs  of  an  expatriated  person,  rtf  S, 
tso9h\  bent,  "  captive  exile,"  Isa.  Ii,  14 ;  nbi,  ^oleh\  a 
transported  captive,  as  elsewhere  often  [see  Banish]), 
AsatRio-BABYLONiANfOf  the  Israelitish  nation  (comp. 
CcUarii  Dissertait,  p.  178  sq.).     See  also  Captivitt. 

1.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pekah  (q.  v.),  B.C.  dr.  741.  Tiglath'  PUeser  (q.  v.), 
in  accordance  with  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Oriental  des- 
pots (compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  i,  405  sq. ;  Gescniua, 
Jesa,  i,  949),  transported  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  ^; 
comp.  ISa.  viii,  23)  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
and  the  trans-Iordanic  provinces  (Gileitd).  A  still 
earlier  deportation  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Pul  (q.  v.).  After  the  destruction  of  Sama- 
ria (q.  V.)  and  the  entire  northern  state  (B.C.  720)  by 
Shalmancser  (q.  v.),  the  same  fate  overtook  all  the 
distinguished  and  serviceable  Israelites  (2  Kings  xvii, 
6 ;  xviii,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v,  26).  They  were  assiimed 
a  residence  on  the  Chaboras,  in  Mesopotamia  [see 
Habor],  and  in  Media  (comp.  Josephns,  Ant,  ix,  14, 
1),  and  there  established  the  worship  of  Jehovah  after 
their  corrupt  fashion  (2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.).  See  Wit- 
I  sius,  AtKa^vXov,  sire  de  decern  tribntms  Isr,  (in  his 
^gyptiaca,  p.  318  sq.) ;  Michaelis,  De  ejHio  deccfn  tri- 
buum  (in  his  Commentt,  Soc.  Gott.  Brem.  1774,  p.  SI 
sq.).     Compare  Israel  (Kingdom  of). 
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tf.  Btspeeting  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jev  in  sev- 
cnl  colonies,  there  are  varioas  accounts  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  books,  which  modern  writers  have  not  care- 
fnlly  distinguished  (see  Baaer,  HA,  GtfcK,  ii,  870  sq. ; 
Jah'a,  Arekaoi.  11,  i,  19C  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  ZtiHcfil  mm 
Damdy  p.  508  sq.).  (a.)  The  IxKiks  of  Kings  mention 
only  two  deportations :  thefrtt  occurred  after  the  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  time  of 
Jehinachin  (2  Kings  xxir,  14  sq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii, 
20  iq. ;  m  this  was  involved  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  6),  and 
itbefel  (besides  the  king  himself)  the  affluent  and  usft- 
ta\  citizens,  10,000  and  upwards  in  number  (Joseph  us 
UT9  10,832,  AnL  x,  7, 1);  the  secomi  was  the  result 
of  s  formal  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  assault  of  the 
Chsldains  in  tiie  time  of  Zedckiah,  and  was  effected 
by  }{ebuchadnezzar^8  general  (in  that  princess  10th 
Tear)  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kin;;8  xxv,  11).  Only  the  com- 
mon people,  devoted  to  agriculture,  remained  (2  Kings 
xsv,  12,  22).  (6.)  The  books  of  Chronicles  expressly 
record  only  the  canning  away  under  Zedekiah  (2 
Chnm.  xxvi,  20),  while  (ver.  10),  in  mentioning  the 
truisportation  of  king  Jebitiachin,  they  say  nothing  of 
a  deportation  of  the  people  at  that  time,  (e.)  Jer.  lii, 
38  sq.,  specifies  three  distinct  carryings  away,  and  as- 
signs to  each  not  only  the  numlwr  of  those  deported, 
hot  also  a  date :  namely,  the  first  deportation  in  the 
7th  year  (of  Nebuchadnezzar,  comp.  ver.  29,  80),  which 
consisted  of  8023  Jews ;  the  second  in  the  18th  of  Neb- 
ncL,  of  882  chiefs  of  Jerusalem ;  tho  third  in  the  23d 
of  Neb.,  of  745  individuals.  Finally  (d.),  acconling 
to  Dan.  i,  1,  3  sq.,  as  early  as  the  8d  year  of  Jcboi^- 
\im*6  reign,  some  Jewish  youths  of  noble  families 
^among  them  Diiniel  himself)  must  have  been  carried 
to  Bibylon.  These  difficulties  (see  Hengstenberg, 
(resitmeness  o/Dmkt  [Clarke's  ed.],  p.  43  sq.,  against 
De  Wette,  in  the  HaU,  Emyclop,  xxiii,  7  sq. ;  Lengerke, 
IhmeL,  p.  13  sq.)  are  readily  adjusted  by  observing, 
1st,  that  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  this  passage 
of  Jeremiah  bear  date  from  his  full  accession  to  the 
iornne  of  Babylon  (the  beginning  of  B.C.  604),  while 
those  in  Kings  are  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  his 
viceroythip,  a  little  over  one  year  earlier  [see  Nebu- 
chadnezzar]; and,  2dly,  that  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy in  the  number  of  citizens  transported  naturally 
arises  from  the  different  manner  in  which  they  are 
enoraerated  and  classified  in  the  several  narratives. 
Tbos  viewed,  the  transactions  will  appear  concisely  as 
fioJIows : 

1.  (Early  In  B.C  606.)  Xebnchadnezzar's  invafiion,  in  the 
Sd  yearof  Jehoimkini  iDan.  i,  1). 

1  (Sammer  of  B.U.  6  U)  Hubjufpiiion  by  Nebachsdneazar 
fat  hU  fim  SMOclato  yeur,  and  the  4th  of  JeboiaUm  (Jer.  xxv, 
1);  when,  besides  some  of  the  racred  venselB  (2  Chroo.  xxxvl, 
T), » tew  rofsl  yoatlw  were  taken  away  u  hostages,  including 
Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i,  2  i^.). 

8l  (Spring  of  R<;.  A'>9 )  FIrH  general  deporUtion,  In  the 
Tth  year  of  .NebarhadDezzAr*fl  rRlcn  (Jer.  Hi,  '^8),  or  the  8th  of 
bin  vkeroffhip  (9  King^  xxiv,  12),  and  the  beginning  of  J*'- 
hoiachhi**  reign  (8  Kings  xxiv,  8^,  when  3033  eminent  Jews 
«;er.  UL,  iSu  inelodlng  the  king  (3  Chron.  xxxtI,  10),  bin  fam- 
ily, and  ofllferj  (9  Kings  zxlr,  12),  with  such  men  m  Morde- 
cai (Eiith.  ii^  6),  alao  some  70  K)  warriors  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1^), 
wen  carried  away,  making  about  10,000  Individ ualn  of  note 
a  Kings  xxiv,  14),  besides  abont  1000  artisans  (2  King«  xxiv, 
16).  lod  leaving  only  the  poorer  dasaes  of  the  city  and  itn 
aeighboriiood  ci  KinjER  xlv,  14). 

4.  (Late  in  B.C.  58a)  Seoood  general  deportation,  In  Nebn. 
ehadiu'zzai'*  18th  year  of  reIgn  (Jer.  lii,  29),  or  the  19th  of  hla 
▼in>r^.<hip  (2  Kings  xxv,  9).  when,  beaides  the  re^t  of  the  m- 
rved  v»aeiiB  (2  Chron.  xxxvl,  18),  832  more  of  the  principal 
men  who  liad  by  that  time  milled  to  Jerusalem  were  taken 
avmy  (Jer.  Ill,  29),  iodnding  especially  the  refugees  (2  Kings 
xxv.  1 1),  and  leaving  but  the  commonest  agricultural  labor- 
en  (3  Kings  xxv,  12). 

6.  (Eaily  In  &C.  692L)  Final  deportatton.  In  Nebnchadnex- 
su's  23d  year  (Jer.  Ill,  80),  when  the  last  745  private  p  'nmns 
«Jcr.  lU,  30)  who  had  not  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xliil,  &-7),  nor 
be«a  destroyed  in  the  pn^iou"  massacres  (2  Chmn.  xxxvl, 20), 
were  taken  away — making  4600  definitely  enumerated  (Jer. 
]ll^,bQt  in  all  some  l.%600  male  heads  of  families,  with 
their  wives,  ehildren,  and  dependentis  from  Jerusalem  and  itA 
vidnity  akme,  and  a  proportionate  number  from  the  residue 
of  the  eoantry  of  Judaa. 

The  Babylonian  exile  thus  began  with  the  Jews 


partially  in  B.C.  698,  but  generally  in  B.C.  688.  It 
ended  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (over 
Babylon),  i.  e.  B.C.  686,  and  therefore  lasted  strictly 
61-62  years.  The  reckoning  of  Jeremiah,  however 
(xxv,  11  sq. ;  xxix,  10 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ; 
Zech.  i,  12 ;  vii,  6 ;  Joeephus,  War^  v,  9, 4),  which  as- 
signs it  a  leuiTth  of  70  years,  is  to  be  understood  as 
computed  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  of  Western 
Asia  in  B.C.  606,  when,  as  appears  from  Dan.  i,  1  sq., 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
were  carried  into  captivity,  in  fulfilment  of  Isa.  xxxix, 
6, 7.  (See  Offerhaus,  Spicikgium^  p.  181  sq. ;  SchrOer, 
Rtgn,  Babjfl.  p.  'i86  sq.).  This  was  the  more  natural 
epoch  to  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  from  that  time  Nebu- 
chadnezzar became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
liege  lord  of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  in  the  above  table 
we  see  the  years  of  his  reign  are  dated  accordingly. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  from  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  588  (2  Kings  xxv, 
8),  to  the  time  of  its  complete  restoration,  B.C.  617 
(Ezra  vi,  16),  is  precisely  the  commensurate  (and  sa- 
cred) ter.n  of  70  years ;  and  this  period  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  era  by  the  sacred  writcra  (Ezek.  xl, 
1).  Other  very  striuned  conjectures  as  to  this  time 
are  those  of  Behm  (in  I  ken  and  Hase's  Thetaur.  theoL 
phllol,  i,  964  sq.),  liengel  {Ordo  Umpirmn^  p.  196  sq.), 
etc.  Idcler  deems  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  to  be 
exclusively  referred  to  (ffandbuch  d.  CkrxmoL  i,  680). 
Gramberg  (Religiontid.  ii,  888  sq.)  and  Hitzig  (Jertm, 
p.  230)  titink  the  70  3*ears  merely  a  round  number. 
See  Sevehty  Years'  Captivitit. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  exQe  was  cer- 
tainly, as  a  general  thing,  not  so  severe  ( Jahn,  A  rckS' 
oltgiey  II,  i,  209;  comp.  Leydecker,  De  var.  reip,  Hebr, 
gtiifUf  p.  299  sq.,  especially  p.  810  sq. ;  Verbrugge,  De 
ttafu  ac  eandit,  Judmorum  tempore  ejtl,  Babyl.,  in  his 
work  De  nomin.  Hebr.  plur,  num.  [Groning.  1730],  p. 
71  sq.)  as  is  usually  held.  Most  of  them  became  set- 
tled (Jer.  xxix,  6  sq.),  and  acquired  property,  even  to 
affluence  (Tob.  i,  22, 25;  ii,  1;  vi,  13;  viii,  21 ;  ix,  8; 
X,  11 ;  xiv,  16,  etc.),  and  the  possession  of  slaves  (Tob. 
viii,  14  sq.;  xi,10).  Several  were  taken  to  court  (Dan. 
i,  8  sq.,  19X  and  even  promoted  to  high  station  (Dan. 
ii,  48  sq. ;  vi,  2 ;  compare  Esth.  x,  8),  or  were  honored 
with  important  trusts  (Tob.  i,  16) ;  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance a  Jewess  actually  reached  queenly  dignities 
(Esth.  ii,  17).  They  also  appear  to  have  kept  up  in 
some  sort  their  national  constitution  (Ezek.  xiv,  i ;  xx, 
1 ;  Susan,  v,  28),  and  to  have  maintained  among  them- 
selves an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Tob.  vii,  14 ; 
Susan.  V,  62).  According  tu  the  Talmud  (R.  Gedaliah 
in  8haUh-l  ffaikab.  folio  13 ;  Gemara,  Makkoth,  i,  1; 
Sanhedr.  i,  12  and  21),  they  were  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  an  nickmahfareh  (q.  v.),  or  "  chief  of  the  ex- 
iles" (nsibsn  ^M""),  one  of  their  own  nation  (Buddci 
niH,  Vet.  T.  ii,  863).  Beligious  discipline  was  exer- 
cised  among  them ;  but,  as  they  could  not  lawfiiUy  of- 
fer sacrifice  outside  Jerusalem,  their  wor;>hip  necessa- 
rily conflicted  of  prayer  (and  public  reading,  out  of 
which  naturally  grew  expounding)  in  stated  asf>em- 
lilies  (comp.  Psa.  ex  xxvii).  See  Synaooodr.  They 
did  not  lick  strong  comfort  and  exhortation  :  Ezcki«^l 
(q.  V.)  lifted  in  their  midst  his  prophetic  voice,  and 
Jeremiah  (q.  v.)  sent  them  ftt)m  afar  a  monitory  epis- 
tle (chap.  xxix).  Probably  many  surrendered  them- 
selves to  levity  and  vice  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  31),  and  yield* 
ed  an  ear  to  false  prophets  (Jer.  xxix,  21 ;  but  comp. 
Tob.  u,  14  sq.,  22). 

Of  the  permission  to  return  to  Palestine,  which  Cy- 
rus granted  to  the  entire  people  (Ezra  i,  5;  vii,  13), 
Jews  alone,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  availed  them- 
selves (Ezra  ii ;  Neh.  vii ;  comp.  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xi,  6, 
2:  "But  the  whole  people  of  the  Israelites  remained 
in  the  same  country  .  .  .  The  ten  trii)es  are  beyond 
the  Euphrates  to  this  day,  unknown  and  innumerable 
myriads");  for  the  return  mentionrd  in  Ezra  ii,  1,  is 
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only  of  such  exiles  as  had  been  carried  away  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  in  the  list  there  following  there  are 
(besides  priests  and  Levltes)  only  recited  Judahites 
and  Benjamites ;  nor  can  **  Israel''  (ver.  59 ;  corapure 
Neh.  vii,  61)  be  the  e  referred  to  the  former  kintcdttm 
60  called.  The  indications  of  Jer.  1, 4  sq.,  17, 19 ;  Ezck. 
xxxvii,  11  sq.,  had,  moreover,  not  at  that  time  l)een 
falHlIed  (the  date  in  1  Chron.  v,  26  is  uncertain ;  Keil, 
On  King8,  p.  497,  n.)*  (i^ee  Witsius,  AiKu^vXov,  p. 
844  sq. ;  Hitter,  £rdk.  x,  250.)  Yet  it  cannot  well  l.e 
doubted  that  many  of  the  exiles  from  the  northern 
kingdom,  who  were  likewise  embraced  in  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  and  at  the  time  included  in  his  dominions, 
did  eventually  join  their  Jewish  brethren,  if  not  in 
some  of  the  homeward  expeditions  named  in  Scripture 
as  having  taken  place  under  Ezra,  Zerubljabel,  and 
Nehemiah,  yet  in  some  smaller,  later,  or  less  distin- 
guished companies.  This  suppopition  is  not  only  jus- 
tified by  the  nature  of  the  ca^e,  but  fortiiied  by  the  nu- 
merous intimations  in  the  prophets  (e.  n,  Jer.  1,  4,  5, 
17-20, 33-35)  coupling  the  return  of  buth  the  kingdoms 
(see  Meth,  Quart,  Reriew^  «^uty,  1855,  p.  419  sq.),  and  is 
well-nigh  established  by  the  Palestinian  occurrence  in 
a  late  age  of  individuals  from  the  northern  tribes  (e.  g. 
Luke  ii,  36;  comp.  Acts  xxvi,  7).  What  proportion 
thus  returned  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  it 
was  doubtless  small,  as  was  indeed  that  of  the  exiles 
from  the  southern  tribes  compared  with  the  great  mass 
who  still  remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  now 
l)ecome  their  home.  Community  of  lot  must  have 
drawn  both  branches  of  the  common  stock  of  Israel 
nearer  together  during  the  captivity  under  the  same 
heathen  government,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
in  a  few  centuries  those  who  permanently  remained 
lost  all  trace  of  the  sectarian  distinction  that  had  once 
estranged  *  *  J  udah  and  Ephraim. ' '  See  Restoration 
(of  the  Jews). 

The  descendants  of  those  who  did  not  return  either 
centred  at  certain  points,  especially  Bab^'lon  (q.  v.), 
where  they  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  their 
Jewish  schools  of  Rabbinical  literature;  or,  as  was 
chiefly  the  case,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the  more 
distant  and  earlier  removed  ten  trilies,  wandered  still 
farther  in  numerous  Jewish  colonies  into  the  Medo- 
Baby Ionian  provinces  (Lightfoot,  Append,  to  /for. 
Ilehr.  in  Acts,  p.  264  sq.),  remnants  of  which  h&ve 
survived  to  a  late  day  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  quoted  in  Rit- 
tcr,  Erdk,  x,  241  sq.).  It  is  possible  even  that  the 
Samariicms  may  have  owed  their  mongrel  origin  to 
some  such  source  (Gesenius,  De  PaUat.  Samar.  p.  4), 
as  they  were  transplanted  to  Palestine  before  the  de- 
portation of  the  Jews,  and  yet  sufficiently  lute  to  have 
allowed  a  i^rtial  amalgamation  with  the  heathen 
whence  they  came  to  have  taken  place,  and  e^peciHlly 
as  they  had  only  the  Pentateuch  (Paulu«,  in  Eich- 
liorn's  BibliotA.  i,  931).  From  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire  the  Jewish  colonists  may  readily  have 
spread  into  Arabia,  Inflia,  and  even  China.  Wild  at^ 
tempts  at  their  discovery  have  been  abundantly  made, 
such  as  those  of  Adair  (^//istory/  of  the  A  mvrican  Indums^ 
Lond.  1775), Noah  {The  Amer.  fndittwt  the  Desnndnnis 
of  (he  ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  N.  Y.  1835),  an<l  Grant 
{\esto7-ianSf  or  the  Lost  Tiibts^  N.  Y.  1841).  See  Dis- 
PKRSED  Jews. 

Exlnanltion.  See  Christolooy  (vol.  ii,  p.  281, 
ool.  2). 

Existence  of  Ood.    See  God. 

Ezocontians  (or  Exoucostians,  'E^oi'icohtioi), 
a  name  given  to  the  strict  Arians,  because  they  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  created  ii  ovk  avruiv,  before 
the  beginning  of  things.  The}"  were  also  called  Ano- 
moeianj),  A5tiau5>.     See  these  titles,  and  also  Arians. 

Bxode  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  (usually  referred  to  in  Heb.  by  the  phrase 

b:^:£T3  v-^Kia  bx-^ipi  "^sa-rK  n'yn^  K-^^in,  ♦*  The 


Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  Exod.  xU,  51 ;  to  which  is  often  empbatical- 
ly  added,  n;^::3  Tipn  njJTn  -^;a, "  with  a  mighty 
liand  and  an  outstretched  arm,"  Deut.  xxvi,  8,  to  ex- 
press tfie  miraculous  interventions  of  Providence  in 
the  series  of  events),  the  great  national  epoch  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  fact  their  **  independence  day,"  and 
as  such  constantly'  referred  to  in  all  their  subsequent 
history  and  vaticinations.  Several  of  the  Psalms  are 
but  a  poeticJ  rehearsal  of  its  scenes  (e.  g.  Psa.  cxiv, 
ex  xxvi);  it  is  the  burden  of  Uabakkuk's  lofty  ode 
(Hub.  iii) ;  and  besides  the  recapitulation  of  many  of 
its  incidents  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  it  constitutes 
the  main  topic  of  one  of  the  boolcs  of  Scripture.  The 
fitUowing  account,  includiug  es|)ecially  the  date  of  the 
event,  and  the  identifications  of  the  place  of  cnwsing 
the  Ked  Sea  and  of  the  stations  in  the  desert,  is  a 
resume  of  nearly  all  the  important  matters  not  treated 
by  us  under  other  heads.     See  Exodus. 

I.  Date, — ^The  particular  Egyptian  monarch  under 
whom  this  great  event,  the  first  definite  link  of  the 
Hebrew  with  other  ancient  histor}',  occurred,  is  so  dif- 
ferently identified  with  those  of  early  profane  chroni- 
cles, and  of  tho  monuments  b}*  various  Egyptologen^ 
that  but  little  reliance,  unfortunately,  can  be  placed 
upon  any  of  them,  based  as  they  almost  entirely  aro 
upon  conjectural  adaptations  or  arbitrary  premi«e.'(. 
The  only  one  of  these  hypotheses  that  seems  to  afford 
any  independent  evidence  of  agreement  is  that  lately 
propounded  by  Osbnm  (in  the  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit  ft»i 
July,  18G0),  who  conceives  that  the  Egyptian  king  in 
question  was  Sethos  II,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Se- 
sostris,  but  of  so  odious  a  character  and  so  inglorious  a 
reign  that  his  sarcophagus  was  demolished  and  his  car- 
touche effaced  liy  the  early  Eg3'ptian8  themselves.  See 
Pharaoh.    This  king,  however,  tiegan  to  reign  about 
B.C.  1240,  a  date  entirely  too  late  for  the  event  un- 
der consideration.    The  historical  queations  connected 
with  this  point  are  noticed  under  Eotpt.    Hales  places 
the  Exode  in  B.C.  1&18,  Usher  in  B.C.  1491,  Buofen 
in  B.C.  1S20,  and  Poole  in  B.C.  1052.    A  careful  colla- 
tion of  the  Biblical  elements  of  the  calcalatlon,  Uie 
only  definite  and  trastworthy  data,  point  to  the  spring 
of  B.C.  1658  as  the  most  probable  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  exodic  transactions.     See  Cmro- 
Noix)OY.     As  to  the  account  of  the  Exode  given  by 
Manetho,  it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  stor}*,  fi'r 
he  admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (Josephus,  c.  Api'm^ 
i,  16).     A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exode :  it  is, 
indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so  distorted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it  relates  to  the  king  to 
whose  reign  it  is  assigned.     Yet,  upon  the  suppo5itioo 
that  the  king  is  really  Menptah,  son  of  Kameses  II, 
the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their 
adjustment  of  Hetrew  with  Eg}'ptian  history  at  this 
period.     See  Maxktiio. 

II.  The  Outset. — The  Exode  is  a  great  turning- 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  law  begins,  and  with  it  the  Is- 
raelites cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  observe  how  the  previous  lii*- 
torj'  led  to  this  event.  The  advancement  of  Joseph, 
and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in  what  was,  to  a  pa»- 
t<»ral  people  at  least,  "the  best  of  the  land," yet,  as 
far  as  [Kjssiblc,  apart  fi-om  Egyptian  influence,  favor- 
ed the  multiplying  of  the  Israelites  and  the  prescr\-a- 
tion  of  their  nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution 
bound  them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  ]oo.sened  the  hold  that  Eg}'pt  had  gained  upon 
them.  It  was  thus  th.it  the  Israelites  were  readv, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.     See  Joseph.^ 

The  intention  ofJehovuhtodeli  ver  the  Israelites  fh»m 
Egyptian  bondage  was  made  known  to  Moses  from  the 
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barniog  bush  at  Hoant  Horeb,  while  he  kept  the  flock 
of  Jetiiro,  his  father-in-law.     Under  the  divine  diroc- 
tioa,  Moses,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  assembled  the 
elders  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
gncbiis  desiirn  of  Heaven.     After  this  they  had  an 
intenriew  with  Pharaoh,  and  requested  permission  for 
the  people  to  go,  in  order  to  hold  a  feast  unto  God  in 
the  wUderaesB.     The  result  was  not  only  refusal,  but 
the  doubling  of  all  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites 
hid  previoasly  had  to  bear.     Moses  hereupon,  suffer- 
ing reproach  from  his  people,  consults  Jehovah,  who 
scares  him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  **  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  land.**     **  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their 
l)ondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched-out 
arm  and  with  great  jud^pnents*'  (Exod.  iii-vi,  6).   Then 
ensue  a  series  of  miracles  (Exod.  yi-xU),  commonly 
called  the  Plagues  of  Eotpt  (q.  v.).    At  last,  over- 
come by  the  calamities  sent  upon  him,  Phuraob  yield- 
ed all  that  was  demanded,  sajring,  **  Kise  up,  and  get 
ym  for^  from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  'Lord  as  ye  have 
said;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  be 
t.one."    Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  600,000  adults,  besides  children,  left  the 
Und,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle  (Exod.  xii,  31  sq.). 
Being  "thrust  out'*  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time 
to  prepare  for  themselves   suitable   provisions,  and 
therefore  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  E.i^pt.     See  Moses. 
On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  that  terminated 
a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they  had  been  in 
Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from  Rameses  or  Goshen. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  crossed  the  River  Nile, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river.     Their  first  station  was  at  Snccoth 
(Exod.  xii,  37).    See  Sdccotu.    The  nearest  way  into 
the  Land  of  Promise  was  through  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines.   This  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep 
on  in  a  north-east  direction.     It  pleased  their  divine 
eondnctor,  however,  not  to  tike  this  path,  lest,  being 
opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites  should  turn 
back  at  the  sight  of  war  into  Egypt     If,  then,  Philis- 
t\%  was  to  be  avoided,  the  course  would  lie  nearly  di- 
rect east,  or  south-east.    Pursuing  thb  route,  **■  the  ar- 
mies" come  to  Etham,  their  next  station,  '*  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness'*  (Exod.  xiii,  17  sq.).    Here  they  en- 
camped.    Dispatch,  however,  was  desirable.     They 
journey  day  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
for  "  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  clood,  to  lead  them  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pil- 
lar of  fire,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night." 
This  ispecid  guidance  could  not  well  have  been  meant 
merely  to  show  the  way  through  the  desert,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  in  so  great  a  multitude  no 
persons  knew  the  road  over  a  country  lying  near  to 
th^t  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  exceed  more  than  some  forty  miles 
acro^.     The  divine  gnides  were  doubtless  intended 
to  conduct  the  Israelites  in  that  way  and  to  that  spot 
where  the  hand  of  God  would  be  most  signally  dis- 
played in  their  rescue  and  in  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh.   See  Pillar. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded,  from  the 
Biblical  narrative,  to  have  been  part  of  E'zypt,  but  not 
of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Ez^'pt  proper.  It  must 
therefore  h^tve  been  an  outer  eastern  province  of  I^w- 
er  1^-pt.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Kile,  probably  in  the  province  of 
&h-$hi]rkiyeh.  Barneses  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
TOQS.  But' it  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  communi- 
cations of  Mo<«es  with  the  Egyptian  court  on  the  one 
band,  and  with  the  Israelites  on  the  other,  that  the 
latter  most  have  been,  at  the  time  of  starting,  congre- 
gated at  a  pr>int  not  far  firom  the  capital.  They  could 
nnly,  therefore,  have  gone  by  the  ^-alley  now  called 
the  wady  et-Tameyl2it,  for  every  other  cultivated  or 


cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  th^  Red  Sea.  In  th6 
Roman  time,  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heli* 
opolis  passed  the  western  end  of  the.wady  et-Tumeyli^t, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Portbey, 
Zur  Erdk.  d.AU,  JEgyptenty  map  vi),  and  the  chief  mod- 
ern route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  passes  along  the  wady 
et-Tumeyl^t  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Utrnd- 
book,  new  ed.  p.  209).  Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must 
have  lain  in  this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in 
part  at  least  to  Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded 
to  that  region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a 
single  valley,  and  ftom  the  insufficiency  of  any  small- 
er territory  to  support  the  Israelites.  See  Goshen. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of  each 
day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had  with  them 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  averaged  more  than  fifteen  miles  daily ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  b  unlikel}*  that  they  fell  far  short  of 
this.  The  three  journeys  would  therefore  give  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There  seems,  howev- 
er, as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a  deflexion  from  a  di- 
rect course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  starting-point,  Rameses,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  much  more  than  about  forty  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  Measuring  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  south-east  of  the  wady  et-TumeyUt,  a 
dist-incQ  of  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the  site 
of  Rameses  near  the  ruins  called  in  the  present  day 
Abu  Kesheib,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  Robinson 
and  I^psius.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a  place 
in  this  position  is  farther  evident  from  the  account  of 
the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them :  **  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led 
them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said,  Lest  perad- 
venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they 
return  to  Eg^'pt ;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  17, 
18).  The  expression  used,  2S?1,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
that  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the  west, 
and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance  to  the  Red 
Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  it, 
besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable  identification  of 
the  land  of  Goshen.  Rameses  is  evidently  the  Ra- 
meses of  Exod.  i,  11.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
town  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  pos^sibly 
a  part  of  it,  is  called  tl^e  land  of 'Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii, 
11 ;  comp.  i,  6.     See  Rameses. 

1.  The  direct  route  thcnce.to  the  Red  Sea  was  along 
the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If,  however,  they 
rendezvoused  near  the  metropolis,  tiieir  route  would 
be  different.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  there  runs  a 
range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  which,  not  far  from  Cairo,  is  named  Jebel- 
Mokattem;  the  eastern  extremity  is  termed  Jebel- 
Ataka,  which,  with  its  promontory  Ras  Ataka,  runs 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Between  the  two  extremes,  some, 
where  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  is  an  opening 
which  affords  a  road  for  caravans.  Two  routes  offer- 
ed themselves  here.  Supposing  that  the  actual  start- 
ing-point lay  nearer  Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike 
in  from  the  north  of  the  range  of  hills  at  the  opening 
just  mentioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  road 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez;  or  they  might  go 
southward  firom  Mnkattem,  through  the  wady  et-Tih, 
that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering,  through  which  also  a 
road,  though  lefts  used,  runs  to  Suez.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  they  took  the  first ;  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition. Father  Sicard  (Ueher  der  Weg  der  Igrofliten), 
Paultts  {3ammL  v,  211  sq.),  and  others,  they  took  the 
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^bM.  Sicard  found  traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the  val- 
ley. He  held  Rameses  to  be  the  starting-point,  and 
Barneses  he  placed  jtboot  six  miles  from  ancient  Cairo, 
where  Bezatin  is  now  foand.  Here  is  a  capacious 
Bandy  plain,  on  which  Sicard  thinlcs  the  Israelites  as- 
sembled on  the  morning  when  they  began  thsir  jour- 
ney. In  this  vicinity  a  plain  is  still  found,  which  the 
^rabs  call  the  Jews*  Cemetery,  and  where,  from  an  in- 
definite period,  the  Jews  have  buried  their  dead.  In 
the  Moluittem  chain  is  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  is  called 
Hejanat  Musa,  *'  Moses's  Station."  On  another  hill  in 
the  vicinity  ruins  are  found,  whicli  the  Arabs  name 
Meravad  Musa,  **  Moses's  Delight.'*  Thus  several 
things  seem  to  cany  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator.  Through  the  valley  which  le^ids 
from  Bezatin  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to  the  Red 
Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.  He  reclidns  the 
length  to  be  twenty-siz  hours,  which,  if  we  give  two 
miles  to  each  hour  (Robinson),  would  make  the  dis- 
tance fifty-two  miles.  This  length  is  also  assigned  by 
Girard  (JMacrip.  Topogrup.  de  la  ValUt  de  VKgarement). 
The  valley,  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain  p'lrface, 
would  afford  a  convenient  passage  to  the  mixed  bands 
of  Israelites.  Alwut  eighteen  miles  from  Bezatin  you 
meet  with  Gendelhy,  a  plain  with  a  fountain.  The 
name  signifies  a  military  station,  and  in  this  Sicard 
finds  the  Succoth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the  first  station  of 
Moses,  The  haste  with  which  they  left  (were  driven 
out)  would  enable  them  to  reach  this  place  at  night- 
fall of  their  first  day's  march.  Sicard  places  their 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Rarfiliyeh,  eighteen 
miles  from  Gendelhy,  and  sixteen  fn  m  the  sea.  From 
this  plain  is  a  pass  four  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  that 
not  more  than  twenty  men  can  go  abreast.  To  avoid 
this,  which  would  have  caused  dangerous  delay,  the 
order  was  given  them  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  Etham 
is  said  (Exod.  xiii,  20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Jablonski  says  the  word  means  *'  terminus  ma- 
ris," the  termination  or  lioundary  of  the  sea.  Now,  in 
the  plain  where  Sicard  fixes  Etham  (not  to  he  confound- 
ed with  the  Eastern  Etham,  through  which  afterwards 
the  Israelites  travelled  three  days,  Knmb.  xxxiii,  8), 
is  the  spot  where  the  waters  divide  which  run  to  the 
Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  Etham  is  therefore 
truly  temUnus  maris. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  position  of  Rameses, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  between  that  point  and 
the  head  of  the  gulf  seems  to  indicate,  they  pursued 
the  direct  route  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  bitter 
lakes,  we  may  locate  Succoth  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Serapeum,  and  Etham  at  a  point  altout  half  way  be- 
tween that  spot  and  the  head  of  the  gulf;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  the  encumbered  multitude  made  but  lit- 
tle progress  the  first  day,  whereas  on  the  third  their 
march  may  have  been  quickened  by  apprehensions  of 
the  approaching  Eg^^ptians  in  pursuit.    See  Etiiam. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  dny*s  jour- 
ney, the  route  appears  to  liave  been  altered  from  the 
natural  thoroughfare  around  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating  a 
command  given  to  Moses :  **  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  turn  [or  *  return']  and  encamp  [or 
*that  tliey  encamp  again,'  l-rPI  11  ur*^!)]  before  Pi- 
hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zcphon"  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This  explanation  is 
added :  '*  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Ts- 
rael.  They  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in"  (ver.  3).  The  rendering  of  the  A. 
v.,  **That  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us  the 
most  probable  of  those  we  have  given:  '* return"  is 
the  closer  translation,  but  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  more 
likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not 
that  the  people  returned :  the  third  rendering  does  not 


appear  probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle 
ment.  It  is  most  likely  that  they  at  once  turned,  aU 
though  they  may  have  done  so  later  in  the  march. 
The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  would  have 
been  entangled  (ver.  5)  only  by  turning  southward, 
not  northward.  They  encamped  for  the  night  by  the 
sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's  journey.  Pi-hahiroth 
(the  mouth  of  the  hiding-places)  Sicard  identifies  with 
Tuarek  (small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  U\b  plain  Baideah,  on  the 
vuth  side  of  Mount  Attaka,  which  last  Sicard  iden- 
tifies with  Baal-zephon.  and  which  is  the  noitliern 
boundary  of  the  plain  Baideah,  while  Knlalah  (Mig- 
dol) is  its  southern  limit.  Bat  we  would  prefer  to 
transpose  these  names,  assigning  Migdol  to  Jeliel  Atta- 
ka, and  Baal-zephon  to  Jebel  Deraj  or  Kulakh,  while 
Wady  Tuwarik  will  remain  for  Pi-hahiroth.  (See  each 
in  its  order.)  The  pass  which  leads  to  Suez,  between 
Attaka  and  the  sea,  is  very  narrow,  and  could  easily  le 
stopped  by  the  Eg^'ptians.  In  this  plain  of  Baideah 
Pharaoh  had  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
This,  then,  according  to  ell  appearance,  is  the  spot 
where  the  passage  through  the  sea  was  effected.  Such 
is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumer  {Der  Zv$  der 
Ifmeittn,  Leipzig,  1837 ;  for  a  dercription  of  the  Valley 
of  Wandering,  see  also  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  I,  858).  It 
cannot  l>e  denied  that  this  route  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cafte.  EquuUy  does  the  spot  corre^fKind 
with  the  miraculous  narrative  furnished  by  hol^*  writ. 
A  different  route  is  laid  down  by  Niebnhr  (^Arab.  p. 
407).  Other  writers,  who,  like  him,  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  without  the  aid  of  miracle,  imitate  his 
example.     (See  below.) 

It  is  no  small  corrol. oration  of  the  view  now  gl\*ett 
from  Sicard  and  Raumer  that  in  substance  it  has  the 
support  of  Joseph  us,  of  whose  account  we  shall,  from 
its  importance,  give  an  abridgment.  The  Hebrews, 
he  says,  took  their  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Baby* 
Ion  was  built  afterwards  when  Camliyses  Uiid  £g>'pt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day  they 
came  to  a  pLce  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Moses  led  them  this  way  in  order  that  the  E^ptians 
might  he  punished  should  they  venture  in  pun- u it,  and 
also  because  the  Hebrews  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Phil- 
istines. When  the  Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  He- 
brews they  prepared  to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multi- 
tude drove  them  into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  50,000  horse- 
men, and  200,000  infantry,  all  armed.  Ihey  also 
seized  the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up  between 
inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for  there  was  on 
each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  terminated  at  the 
sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstructed  their  flight. 
Moses,  however,  prayed  to  God,  and  smote  the  sea  with 
his  rod,  when  the  waters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israel- 
ites free  passage.  The  Egyptians  at  first  suppo»ed 
them  distracted ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceed in  safety,  they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  channel,  the  sea  dosed,  and 
the  pursuers  peri»hed  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  the 
most  terrific  thuhder  and  lightning  {Ant.  ii,  15). 

III.  Passage  of  (he  Rtd  Sea. — This  was  the  crisis  of 
the  Exode.  It  was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Inrael- 
ites  left  Egypt  and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor. 
All  the  particulars  relating  to  this  event,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  show  its  miraculous  character,  require 
careful  examination. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern  place 
at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the 
present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition  de. 
ponds  upon  the  idea  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  grulf 
did  not  extend  farther  to  the  northward  than  at  pres- 
ent. An  examination  of  the  country  north  of  Soes 
has  convinced  some  geographers,  however,  that  th« 
sea  has  roceded  many  miles,  and  that  this  change  has 
tiihen  place  within  the  historical  period,  possibly  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi,15;  six,  5;  cmnpw 
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Kech.  X,  11).  The  old  bed  is  thought  by  them  to  l^e 
indieated  by  the  Birket  et-TimeiUi,  or  '*Lake  of  the 
Cnxndile/'  and  the  more  Bouthem  bitter  Ukes,  the 
Dorthemmost  put  of  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
aodent  head  of  the  gulf.  In  previons  centuries  it  is 
not  sappoMd  that  the  golf  extended  farther  north,  but 
that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part.  We  are 
inclined  to  belieye,  however,  that  such  a  change,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  cannot  materially  aifect  the  question 
of  th«  place  of  the  Israelites*  passage. 

From  Pi-habiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  account 
of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by  an  east 
▼iod,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
crossed  from  we<t  to  east,  and  that  the  whole  Egyptian 
annr  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
foioe  miles  bro.d.  Pharaoh  took  at  least  six  hundred 
chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would  have  occupied 
aboot  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  cannot  be 
iQpposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than  several  times  that 
space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  formation  some  miles  would 
have  been  required.  It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  Israelitish  multitude,  but 
probably  it  was  even  greater.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest 
breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
]assage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  nnder- 
standin;;  of  the  event.     When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Phanuih  repented  that  he  had  let  them  go. 
News  is  oirried  to  the  monarch  which  leads  him  to  see 
th^t  the  reason  assigned  (namely,  a  sacriiice  in  the 
wilderness)  is  but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had 
really  fled  from  his  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some 
fto  hhn)  unaccountable  error,  they  had  gone  towards 
the  south-east, had  reiched  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.     He  summons  his  troops  and  sets  out 
in  pursuit — *'all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  bis  horsemen  and  his  army;'*  and  he  **overtooli 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before 
fiaakzephon'*  (Exod.  xiv,  9).     It  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  one  part  of  the  narrative  (ver.  1-4),  that 
be  determined  to  pu  sue  them  when  he  knew  that  they 
had  encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows 
this  imply  that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone, 
and  also  indicate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to 
the  pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (ver.  5-10).     This  city  was  most 
probably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
ziearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore  too 
great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by  those  who 
told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pliaraoh's  army,  within  a  few 
boars.     The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  far- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  *^he  took  six 
bandied  ch<wen  chariots,  and  [or  '  even']  all  the  chari- 
ots of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them" 
(ver.  7).    llie  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians  held  each 
but  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  charioteer.     The  former 
most  be  intended  bv  the  word  D^9D,  rendered  in  the 
A.  y,  **  captains.'*    Throagbont  the  naitati ve  the  char- 
iots and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  ^*the 
horse  and  hia  rider"  (xv,  21)  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
•on*:,  bat  we  can  scarcely  infer  hence  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot- 
Ibrce  b  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  ''the  horse," 
and  theaa  expressions  may  therefore  be  respectively 
pleonastic  and  poetical.     There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  the}'  used  caval- 
ry, and,  therefore,  had  the  Bil>lical  narrative  express- 
ly mentioned  a  forc3  of  thin  kind,  it  might  have  been 
thought  conclusive  of  the  theor>'  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exode  was  a  shepherd- king.    With  this  army,  which, 
even  if  a  small  one,  was  mighty  in  comparison  with 
the  Israelitish  multitude,  encumbered  with  women, 
ehUdren,  and  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "  en- 


camping by  the  sea"  (ver.  9).  When  the  Israelites  saw 
the  oppressor's  army  they  were  terrified,  and  murmured 
against  Moses.  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Eg^'pt,  hast  thou  t.ken  ns  away  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?"  (ver.  11.)  Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt 
the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral 
grottoes,  of  which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen 
from  the  river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the  sandy 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without 
number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times. 
No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Ejypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  &r-extending  necropolis,  belong- 
ed politiclly,  though  not  geographically,  was  through- 
out as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepulture.  The  Is- 
raelites recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked 
with  Eg3'ptian  horror  at  the  prospect  that  their  car- 
casses should  be  left  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness. 
Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians than  thus  to  perish  (ver.  12).  Then  Moses  en- 
couraged them,  bidding  them  see  how  God  would  save 
them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should  behold  their 
enemies  no  more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in 
which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Generally  the 
divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use  their  ut- 
most exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that 
Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the  people  would 
be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for 
we  read,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore 
criest  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward ;  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shaU  go  on  drj'  [ground]  throu^  h 
the  midst  of  the  sea"  (ver.  15,  16).  That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Here  a  very  extraordinary 
event  takes  place:  ''The  angel  of  God,  which  went 
liefore  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before 
their  face  and  stood  behind  them;  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  the  Eg^'ptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and 
it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  nii^ht"  (ver.  19, 20).  The  monuments  of 
Eg}'pt  portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Rameses 
II  during  a  campalg.i  in  Syria;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memorable 
night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds  of 
the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  But  the  pillar 
was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliverance.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  the 
Exode.  **And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea :  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  [back]  by 
j  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
[land],  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  went  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dr}'  [ground] ;  and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  lef^"  (ver.  21, 
22 ;  comp.  29).  The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a 
path  was  made  through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters 
were  a  wall  on  either  hand.  The  term  **  wall"  does 
not  appear  to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier ;  as  the 
former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addition  to 
the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not  discordant 
with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It  was  during  the 
night  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyptians 
followed.  In  the  morning  watch,  the  last  third  or 
fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period  l>efore  sunrise,  Pha- 
raoh's army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  sea  (ver. 
23-25).  Delays  are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians; 
their  chariot-wheels  are  snpematurally  taken  off,  so 
that  "  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them  heavi- 
ly."    The  Egyptians  are  troubled  ^  they  urge  each 
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other  to  Dv  from  the  face  of  Israel.  Then  was  Mosea 
commanded  again  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  lea 
retomed  to  its  strength  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyp- 
tians, of  whom  not  one  remained  alive  (ver.  26-28). 
The  statement  is  so  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offend- 
er, was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  perished  with 
hid  arnij,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psa. 
cxxxvi  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  destruction 
(ver.  15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyptians,  whose 
bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the  shore.  From  the 
Bong  of  triumph  which  Moses  sang  upon  this  occasion 
we  learn  some  other  particulai  8«  as  that  "  the  deptiu 
covered  Pharaoh's  hoitt,  ihey  tank  to  Ike  bottom  as  -a 
atone;"  language  which, whatever  deduction  may  be 
made  for  its  ptotic  character,  implies  that  the  miracle 
took  place  in  deep  water  (Exod.  xv ;  com  p.  Psa.  cvi, 
9  sq.).  In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  men- 
tioned which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  ite 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  15-20).  To  this  Paul  may 
allude  where  he  says  that  the  f..thers  *^  were  all  bap> 
tized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor. 
X,  2) ;  for  the  idea  of  baptism  seems  to  involve  either 
immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  the  latter  could  have 
here  occurred :  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar 
of  tlie  cloud :  it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous. 
These  additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troub- 
ling of  the  Eg}'ptians,  for  their  chariote  may  have  been 
thns  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  delivered 
finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glorified 
God.  lu  what  words  they  sang  his  praife  we  know 
from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  ite  vigorous  brevity, 
represents  the  evente  of  that  memorable  night,  scarcely 
of  less  moment  than  the  night  of  the  Passover  (Exod. 
XV,  1-18;  ver.  19  is  protmbly  a  kind  of  comment,  not 
part  of  the  song).  Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this 
song  with  the  men,  Miriam  with  the  women  also  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses 
(ver.  20,  21).  Such  a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  Neither  the  triumphal  song  of 
Deborah,  nor  the  rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  re- 
covered from  the  Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliv- 
erance, or  was  joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In 
leaving  Goshen,  Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  cross- 
ins:  the  sea,  it  was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  sig- 
nificimce,  as  we  have  suggested,  in  Paul's  use  of  this 
miracle  as  a  type  of  l)aptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy 
complete,  it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

8.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Bibiicnl  history 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times.  In  them  it 
is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not  the  call  of 
Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the  first  Pass- 
over, not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance.  In  the 
Psalms  it  is  related  as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that 
God  had  wrought  for  his  people.  The  propliet  Isaiah 
recalls  it  as  the  great  manifestation  of  God's  interfer- 
ence for  Israel,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  descend-  | 
ants  of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There  i 
are  evente  so  striking  tliat  they  are  remembered  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  like  great  heighte,  increasing 
distance  only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead  who 
saw  the  sea  return  to  ite  strength  and  the  warriors  of 
Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore.  ' 

It  may  he  inquired  bow  it  'is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that  of  the 
time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event  should 


be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exode,  according  to 
different  chronologers,  varies  more  than  three  hundred 
years ;  the  datea  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  mling  dur- 
ing this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  fully  one 
hundred.  The  period  to  which  the  Exode  may  be 
assigned  therefore  virtually  corresponds  to  foar  hun- 
dred years  of  E^'yptian  hi^tor}^  If  the  lowest  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  be  token,  and  the 
highest  date  of  the  Exode,  Itoth  which  we  consider 
the  most  probable  of  those  that  have  been  conjec- 
tured in  the  two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left 
Egypt  in  a  period  of  which  monumente  or  other  rec 
ords  are  almost  vv  holly  wanting.  Of  the  IKth  and  suIk* 
sequent  dynasties  we  have  as  3'et  no  continuons  his- 
tory, and  rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a 
succession  of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode.  We 
can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Eg^'ptian  monumental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monumente  only 
record  succeps ;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a  papyrus. 
Thci^  would  doubtless  have  long  remained  a  popular 
tradition  of  the  Exode ;  but  if  the  king  who  perished 
was  one  of  the  shepherd  strangers,  this  tradition  would 
probably  have  been  local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.  Jo- 
seph us,  indeed,  gives  us  some  extracto  firom  the  last 
work  of  Manetho,  who  appears,  if  we  may  trust  the 
criticisms  of  the  Jewish  historian  (contra  Apionem^  § 
14, 26),  to  have  greitly  garbled  the  account  in  favor 
of  the  Egyptians.     See  Htksos. 

Endeavors  hi;ve  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried  the 
Israelites  over  l)v  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual  tide 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.    But  no  real 
din.inution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected.     How  was 
it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the  Israelites, 
and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  armv  ?     How  was  it 
that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time,  and  deep  at  the 
right  time?     Some  writers  (Wo'fenh,  Fragm,  p.  64 
sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the  whole  fabulous,  a  course 
which  appears  to  have  t)een  token  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Josephus  {AiU.  ii,  16,  5).     Others,  who  do  not  deny 
miracles  as  such,  yet  with  no  small  inconsistency  seek 
to  reduce  this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  di- 
mensions.    Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scripture  implicit- 
ly, placing  the  passage  at  Ras  Atteka,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  Wandering ;  others,  who  go  on 
rationalistic  principles,  find  the  sea  here  too  wide  and 
deep  for  their  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  fix  the  passage 
a  little  to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez.     The  most 
recent  advoc&te  of  the  passage  at  or  near  Suez  is  the 
learned  Dr.  Robinson  (BibUcal  Reteiirchet  in  PtUestime^, 
The  route  token  by  Moses  was,  according  to  Robinson, 
from  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  through 
Succoth  to  Etham.    The  IbSt  place  he  fixes  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  gnlt. 
Instead  of  passing  down  the  eastern  side,  at  the  top  of 
which  they  were,  the  Israelites  thence  marched  down 
the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gulf,  stopping  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez,  where  the  passage  was  effected.    This 
view  of  the  miracle,  however,  entirely  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Scripture  account,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  I  y 
Dr.  Olin  {TrareU  in  the  East,  N.Y.lH8)'and  other?. 
(See  the  account  of  Mr.  Blumhardt's  visit  Oct.  1886,  ia 
the  Church  Mhgionanf  Rei  ord,  Jan.  18.^6 ;  Kitto's  Scrijh' 
ture  Ldwtg,  p.  58 ;  Daify  Bible  lUugtrat.  ii,  95.)     Some 
have  supposed  the  Red  Sea  anciently  extended  farther 
north,  and  have  sought  to  identify  the  loralities  of  the 
passage  on  that  theory  (see  Sharpe  in  6artlett*8  Fortjf 
Day8  in  the  Dexert^  p.  28  sq.) ;  but  this  is  quite  im- 
probable and  without  evidence.     Another  explanation 
(Dr.  Durbin,  ObservaHoru  in  the  Eaut,  i,  254)  makes  the 
Israelites  to  have  turned  from  the  vicinity  of  the  bit- 
ter lakes  to  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  Sttez,  and 
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90  to  have  followed  the  shore  to  the  plain  of  Baideah 
Otthe  mouth  of  wady  Tuwarik,  and  there  croaaed ;  bat 
if  (as  some  travellers  affirm)  there  ie  room  for  such  a 
passage  along  the  shore  by  Ras  Attaka,  the  Israelites 
might  have  escaped  by  the  same  route  by  simply  re- 
treating, or«  if  that  had  been  prevented  by  the  Egyp- 
tijjis  following  along  the  same  path  behind  them,  they 
might  still  have  fled  up  the  wady  Tih,  and  thence 
around  Jebel  Attaka  and  the  head  of  the  sea.  A  still 
later  view  (Captain  Moresby,  in  Aiton^s  Lands  of  the 
Meuiak^  p.  107)  places  the  scene  of  the  passage  still 
farther  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  next  valley  opening 
on  the  Red  Sea  near  Ras  Abu  Deraj ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  how  the  Israelites  could  have  reached 
this  spot  from  their  former  position  In  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,  and  it  would  also  bring  them  out  too  far 
loath  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed,  the 
mountains  approach  so  steeply  the  shore  all  along  at 
these  points,  that  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  the 
valley  or  plain  of  Baideah,  where  we  have  supposed 
the  passage  to  have  been  made,  i)y  turning  sharply 
at  Etham  around  the  v>ulem  base  of  Mount  Attika, 
and  so  partly  back  into  the  wady  et-Tih,  thruugti 
which  they  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  latter  thus  hemmed  them  in  completely, 
and  drove  them  forward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shore  projecting  in  front  of  Mount  Attaka,  around 
which  they  were  nnable  to  escape.  Here  it  was  that 
Providence  opened  to  them  a  miracnlons  path  through 
the  deep  waters  to  the  opposite  point  (at  the  month  of 
wady  Beyaneh),  near  which  are  situated  the  wells  of 
Hoses,  which  doubtless  derived  their  name  from  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  after  their  rescue. 
8ee  Red  Ska. 

IV.  The  RouU  from  the  Red  Sea  to  <9tnaf.— When 
safe  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  Israelites,  had  they 
taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine,  would  have 
struck  at  once  across  the  desert  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  el-Arish  or  Gaza.  But  this  route  would 
have  brought  them  into  direct  collision  with  the  Phil- 
istines, with  whom  they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to 
cope.  Or  they  might  have  traversed  the  desert  of 
Paran,  following  the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day 
to  El^h,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for 
Palestine.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  hoe- 
tile  hordes  and  nations  would  hare  to  be  encountered, 
wiiose  superior  skill  and  experience  in  war  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  newly-liberated  tribes  of  Israel. 
Wisely,  therefore,  did  their  leader  take  a  course  which 
necessitated  the  lapse  of  time,  and  gave  promise  of  af- 
fording intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  the  highest 
value.  He  resolved  to  lead  his  flock  to  Sinai,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  the  wonders  there  to  be  exhibited, 
and  liear  the  lessons  there  to  be  given.  At  Sinai,  and 
00  the  Journey  thither,  might  the  great  leader  hope 
that  the  moral  brand  which  slavery  had  imprinted  on 
his  people  would  be  effaced,  and  that  they  would  ac- 
quire that  self-respect,  that  regard  to  God*8  will,  that 
capacity  of  self-gnidance  which  alone  could  make  lib- 
erty a  blessing;  to  the  nation,  and  enable  Moses  to  real- 
ize on  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
which  God  had  led  him  to  form.  There  were,  howev- 
er, two  ways  by  which  he  might  reach  Sinai.  By  fol- 
lowing a  south-easterly  direction,  and  proceeding  across 
the  desert  et-Tih,  he  would  have  reached  at  once  the 
heart  of  the  Sinaitlc  region.  This  was  the  shorter  and 
the  more  expeditious  road.  The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued  till 
an  opening  gave  the  means  of  taming  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  ascending  at  once  into  the  lofty  district.  The 
latter  was  preferable  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
namely,  the  additional  opportunities  which  it  offered 
for  the  education  of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recent- 
ly emancipated  slaves. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till,  with  a 
piety  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well  befitted 
tbe  signal  deliverance  that  his  people  had  just  been 
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fiivored  with,  he  celebrated  the  power,  majesty,  and 
goodness  of  God  in  a  triumphal  ode,  full  of  the  most 
appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid  images ;  in  which 
commemorative  festivity  he  was  assisted  by  **  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,*'  and  her  associated 
female  band,  with  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The 
nature  of  these  festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  con- 
clude that,  if  the  people  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  in- 
tellect and  morals,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals 
in  the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best  re- 
flnements  of  the  ai;e.  The  spot  where  these  rejoicings 
were  held  could  not  have  been  far  from  that  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Ayun  Muta^  **the  fountains  of 
Moses,"  the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  by 
a  few  palm-trees.  This  was  a  suitable  place  for  the 
encampment,  because  well  supplied  with  water.  Here 
Robinson  counted  seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw 
a  patch  of  barley  and  a  few  cabbage-plants. 

1.  In  tracing  the  track  pursued  by  the  host,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  limitation  that  a  variety  of 
converging  or  parallel  routes  ninst  often  have  been 
required  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  numl^er 
(Robinson,  iCeaeanheMy  i,  106).  Assuming  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  l>een  effected  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated above,  they  would  march  from  their  point  of  land- 
ing a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Shur,  and  in  it  '^  they  went  three  days  and 
found  no  water."  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  probably  following  the  route  usually 
pursued  by  modem  travellers,  beiUc^ata  short  distance 
from  the  shore  and  parallel  with  it.  The  district  is  hilly 
and  sandy,  with  a  few  water-courses  ranning  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which,  failing  rain,  are  dry.  **  These  wadys,*  * 
says  Robinson,  "are  mere  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs,  now  with- 
ered and  parched  with  drought."     See  Shur. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  Israelites  reached  the 
fountain  Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could 
not  be  drunk.  The  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  being  now  exhausted,  they  began  to  utter 
murmnrings  on  finding  tbemselres  disappointed  at 
Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  who  directed  him  to 
a  tree,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  waters,  sweeten- 
ed  them.  The  people  were  satisfied  and  admonished. 
The  present  ^Ain  eC-Hawdr.i  has  been  thought  by  most 
travellers  since  Burckhardt*s  time  to  be  Marah.  The 
basin  ia  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
Robinson  found  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  Is  un- 
pleaaant,  saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The  Arabs 
pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst  water 
in  all  these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numerous 
bushes  of  the  shrab  ghurkud — a  low,  bushy,  thorny 
shrub,  producing  a  small  frait,  which  ripens  in  June, 
not  unlike  the  blackberry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly 
acidulous.  It  delights  in  a  saline  soil,  and  is  found 
growing  near  the  brackish  fountains  in  and  around 
Palestine,  aflbrdint;  a  grateful  refreshment  to  travel- 
lers. By  means  of  the  berries,  or,  if  they  were  not 
ripe,  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  the  bitterness  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  waters  of  Marah.  Not  im- 
probably the  miracle  in  the  case  lay  in  this,  that  Je« 
hovah  directed  Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  itself,  In- 
stead of  what  was  usnal,  the  berries,  as  from  the  time 
of  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  ripe.  Between  Ain  Howarah  and  Ayun  Musa 
the  plain  is  altemately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  Wardun  (a  branch  of 
et-Tih)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no  water 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  127-144). 
Hawara  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum  region  which 
lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  its  north- 
era  extremity.  Seetzen  {Reiaen^  iii,  117)  describes  the 
water  as  salt,  with  purgative  qualities ;  but  adds  that 
his  Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues, 
from  its  inconsiderable  oize,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Marah  of  Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconcl» 
I  sive  reason.     It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point  ol 
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landing  assaroed,  as  aboye,  aa  Dr.  Stewart  argaes  (p. 
55),  when  we  consider  the  encumbrances  which  would 
delay  the  host,  and,  especially  while  they  were  new 
to  the  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the  wliole 
region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or  bitter  springs 
(Seetzen,  i6.  iii,  117,  etc. ;  Anmerk,  p.  430).  For  in- 
stance, about  If  honn  nearer  Suez  than  the  wady 
Ghiiriindel  (which  Lepsins  took  for  Marah,  but  which 
Niebuhr  and  Robinson  regard  as  more  probably  £lim), 
Seetzen  (ib.  iii,  118, 114)  found  a  wady  Tal,  with  a  salt 
spring  and  a  salt  crust  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the 
same,  he  thinks,  as  the  spot  where  Niebuhr  speaks  of 
finding  rock-salt.  This  corresponds  in  general  prox- 
imity with  Marah.  The  neighboring  region  is  de- 
scribed as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  bills,  or 
more  rarely  chalk.  On  this  tint  section  of  their  desert 
march.  Dr.  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  87)  remarks, 
**  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of 
the  Israelites  after  the  passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If 
they  were  to  enter  the  mountains  at  all,  they  must 
continue  in  the  route  of  all  travellen,  between  the  sea 
and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih,  till  they  entered  the  low 
hills  of  GhiirAndel."  He  adds  in  a  note, ''  Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tih  eUAmara, 
right  (i.  e.  south)  of  Hawara,  so  bitter  that  neither 
men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it.  From  hence  the 
road  goes  straight  to  wady  Ghi^findel."  Seetzen  also 
inclines  to  view  favorably  the  identification  of  el- 
Amira  with  Marah.  He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  *  *  wady, " 
and  precisely  on  this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions 
of  el-Hawara  as  being  no  "  wad}',*'  but  only  a  brook ; 
whereas,  from  the  statement  "  they  encamped"  at  Ma- 
rah, Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  wady.  See 
Mabah. 

2.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Elim, 
where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary  with  travellers  in 
these  regions,  "they  encamped  there  by  the  waters" 
(Exod.  xvi,  1).  The  indications  given  in  the  Bible 
are  not  numerous  nor  very  distinct.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  is  accurately  laid  down.  Hence  we  can 
expect  only  general  accuracy  in  our  maps,  and  but 
partial  success  in  fixing  localities.  Elim,  however,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  wubf  Ghurundel^  lying  about 
half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from  Marah.  The  way 
from  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this  valley,  and,  on 
account  of  its  water  and  verdure,  it  is  a  chief  caravan 
station  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  wady  Gh&rtindel — whether  it  be  Marah, 
as  Lepsius  and  (although  doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim,  as  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  and  Kruso — must  have 
been  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almost  equally  certain 
that  it  furnished  a  camping  station.  In  this  wady 
Seetzen  found  more  trees,  shrub?,  and  bushes  than  he 
anywhere  else  saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez. 
He  particularizes  several  date-palms  and  many  tama- 
risks, and  notes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula, is  gathered  here  (iii,  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  grows  '^with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled  by 
its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out  its 
gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in 
thu  region  becomes  "  a  succession  of  water-courses" 
(t5.) ;  and  the  wad}'  Taiyibch,  connected  with  Ghtir&n- 
del  by  Useit,  is  so  named  from  the  goodly  water  and 
vegetation  which  it  contains.  These  three  wadys  en- 
compass on  three  sides  the  Jebel  Hummam ;  the  sea, 
which  it  precipitously  overhangs,  being  on  the  fourth. 
They  are  the  principal  ones  of  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites, going  from  north-west  to  south-east  along  the 
coast,  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order — wady 
GhfirAndel,  wady  Useit,  wady  Thai,  and  wady  Shobei- 
keh,  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  wady 
Taiyibeh,  or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name. 
Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 


hills  rises  into  the  Jebel  Hfimm&m,  "lofty  and  precipe 
itous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  tiie  shore,  ap- 
parently of  chalky  limestone,  mostiy  covered  with 
flints  ...  its  precipices  •• .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along- 
shore from  the  hot  springs  (ly^S  *■  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  south 
from  the  month  of  wady  Useit,  along  the  coast)  to  the 
mouth  of  wady  Taiyibeh"  (Robinson,  i,  150;  compare 
Stanley,  Sin,  and  Palest,  p.  85).  Hence,  between  the 
courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  inland.  Stanley  says  **Elim  must  be  6'A»- 
rundelf  UmU^  or  Taiyibth  (p.  87) ;  elsewhere  (p.  68)  that 
"  one  of  two  valleys,  or  perhaps  hoik,  must  be  Elim ;" 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  GhiHr&ndel  and 
Useit,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  v^»> 
tation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert ;"  among  these 
are  **  wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  sav- 
age, "tamarisks/'  and  the  "wild  acacia."  To  judge 
ftiom  the  configuration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  three  should  not  have 
combined  to  form  Elim,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  Stanley  sug- 
gests, two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii,  9, 10,  as 
Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  extended  into  three 
wadys,  stopped  short  of  their  seaward  extremities. 
The  Israelitish  host  would  scarcely  find  in  all  three 
more  than  adequate  ground  for  tiieir  encampment. 
Beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  south-east  of  GhAriindel),  the 
ridges  and  spun  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to 
the  sea,  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i, 
101,  and  Map),  This  portion  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views 
of  some  leading  travellers  or  annotators  on  the  site  of 
Elim: 


Wady 
Qk&riindeL 


Wadp 
UaeSL 


Some  wRiiu  epiinj^ 
north  of  T'V,  whleh 
feed  the  rich  dste 
pliinit,tions  of  tiie 


Laborde 
^^posaibly.**      convent  there. 

Beet  sen. 


Kiebuhr,        One  or 

Robinson,        both, 

Kruse.  Stanlej. 

[By  I^psiuB 

identified 
with  Marah.] 

Dr.  Krtise  (^Anmerk,  p.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Exod.  xv,  27,  "they  encamped  there  (in 
Elim)  hy  the  waters," at  meaning  "by  the  sea  ;'*  where- 
as, from  Num.  xxxiii,  9,  10,  it  appears  they  did  not 
reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  farther,  although  their  dis- 
tance from  it  previously  had  been  but  smalL     See 

EUM. 

8.  From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encampiog  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  for  which  purpose  they  must 
have  kept  the  high  ground  for  some  time,  since  the 
precipices  of  Jebel  Hummam — a  lofty  and  preciintona 
mountain  of  chalky  limestone — run  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea.  They  therefore  went  on  the  land  side  of 
this  mountain  to  the  head  of  wady  Taiyibeh,  which 
passes  down  south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the 
shore.  On  the  plain  of  Rat  Zetima,  at  the  mouth  of 
this  valley,  was  probably  (Stanley,  p.  87)  the  encamp- 
ment *'  by  the  Red  Sea'*  (Num.  xxxiii,  10).  • 

4.  According  to  Num.  xxxii,  11,  the  Israelites  r^ 
moved  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  next  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin ;  an  appellation  no  doubt  represent- 
ing some  natural  feature,  and  none  more  probably 
than  the  alluvial  plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  al>out  the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having 
reached,  begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance. 
The  modem  name  for  this  is  el-Kaa,  identified  by 
Seetzen  with  this  wilderness  (iii,  pt.  iii,  412).  Stanley 
calls  el-Kaa,  at  its  initial  point,  *'  the  plain  of  Murh- 
hah,"  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this  wilderness  (p.  87). 
Robinson  likewise  identifies  it  with  **  the  great  plain, 
which,  beginning  near  el-Mtjrkh&h,  extends  with 
greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  cf  tbe 
peninsula.  In  its  broadest  part  it  is  called  el-K&-a'*  ^ 
106).  Thus  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  up  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  district.   The  account  in  Eacod. 
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xri  knowB  nothing  of  the  foregoing  encampment  by 
the  MA,  bat  brings  the  host  at  once  into  "  the  wilder* 
nesB  of  Sin ;"  but  we  most  bear  in  mind  the  geneml 
parpose  there  of  recording  not  the  paople's  history  so 
moch  as  God's  dealings  with  them,  and  the  former 
rather  as  illastrattye  of  the  latter,  and  subordinate  to 
it.  The  evident  design,  however,  in  Num.  xxxiii  be- 
ing to  place  on  record  their  ttinerarj',  this  latter  is  to 
be  esteemed  as  the  loau  ekusictu  on  any  topographical 
qoestions  as  com^vired  with  others  having  a  less  spe- 
dsl  relation  to  the  track.  Indeed,  we  may  regard  the 
encampment  by  the  Rtod  Sea  as  bein*;  essentially  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur  itself.     See  Sin  (Desert  of). 

The  Israelites  arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their  de- 
pjirtore  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxi,  1),  aud 
being  now  wearied  of  their  journey  and  tired  of  their 
fscsnty  fare,  they  began  again  to  marmur.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard- 
ly food  could  hare  been  supplied  to  them,  constituting 
as  they  did  nearly  two  millions  of  persons,  in  such  a 
coontry  as  that  into  which  they  had  come.  It  is  true 
that  some  provision  might  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals ere  the  march  from  Suez  began.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  accounts  of  encampments  which  we 
have  are  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  those  of  Moses  and 
bb  principal  men,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  while 
the  multitude  were  allowed  to  traverse  the  open  coun- 
try and  forage  in  the  valleys.  Still  the  region  was 
unfavorable  for  the  purpose,  and  some  have  hence  con- 
elsded  that  here  we  have  one  of  those  numerical  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Old-Testament 
Scripture,  aod  which  make  many  suspect  some  radi- 
cal error  in  our  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
numbers.  The  con&ast  between  the  scanty  supply  of 
the  desert  and  the  abundance  of  Egypt  furnished  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  dissatisfaction. 
Bread  and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand ;  bread  and 
flesh  were  miraculously  supplied ;  the  former  by  man- 
ns,  the  latter  by  quails  (Exod.  x  vl,  18).  Manna  grows 
in  some  of  the  neighboring  valleys ;  but  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  supply  could  not 
have  proceeded  fh>m  natural  reeourees,  even  had  such 
existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purpose.  The 
modem  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  exuda- 
tion collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk- tree  (to- 
marix  OrienUUis,  Linn.;  Arab,  tarjiif  Heb.  blhpM)  only 
in  the  Stnattic  valleys,  and  in  no  great  abundance.  If 
it  results  from  the  punctures  made  in  the  leaf  by  an  in- 
sect (the  oQccfu  numa^nu^  Ehrenberg)  in  the  course 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  this  will  not  precisely  suit 
the  time  of  the  people's  entering  the  region,  which  was 
about  May.  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a  hardened  sirup 
for  years  (Laborde,  Comment.  Geoffr.  on  Exod.  xvi,  18, 
14),  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the  more  strildng 
characteristics  described  in  Exod.  xvi,  14  -26.  Seetzen 
tbooght  that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the 
acacia,  was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  i.  e.  he 
regardis  the  statement  of  "  bread  from  heaven"  as  a  fic- 
tion {BeUen,  iii,  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons is  said  by  Hasselquist  {Voya4^,  etc..  Materia 
M^Jica,  p.  298,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to  have  subsisted  sole- 
ly on  thk  substance  for  two  months.     See  Manna. 

5.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is  Rephi- 
dim;  but  in  Numbere  Dophkah  and  Alush  are  added. 
The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the  people  had  taken 
'*  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin.'*  Exact 
precision  and  minute  agreement  are  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  circumsttances  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look 
for  them.  In  a  desert,  mountainous,'  and  rarely  fre- 
quented country,  the  names  of  places  are  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  permanence  in  the  cane 
before  us,  because  the  Israelites  had  not  taken  the 
shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the  mountains 
to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
•till  deaerves  notice,  that  in  Exodus  (xvii,  1)  there  is 


something  like  an  intimation  given  of  other  stations 
besides  Rephidim  in  the  words  *^  after  their  journeys.'* 
Dophkah  is  probably  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where 
wady  Feiran  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  See  Doph- 
kah. Alush  may  have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Ras 
Jehan.  See  Alush.  From  this  point  a  range  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  termed  Jebal  Hemam,  stretches  along 
the  shore,  near  the  southern  end  of  which  the  Hebrews 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north-east,  and,  going  up 
wady  Hibran,  reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  moun- 
tains come  to  a  sudden  stop,  breaking  ofiT,  and  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  perpendicular  granite  cliffs. 
Tbese  cliffs  are  cut  by  wady  Uibrun,  and  at  the  point 
of  intersection  with  the  plain  which  runs  between  the 
two  ranges  probably  lay  Rephidim.  The  tabernacle 
was  not  yet  set  up,  nor  the  order  of  march  organized, 
as  subsequently  (Numb,  x,  13,  etc.) ;  hence  the  words 
**  track"  or  **  route,**  as  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be 
tiken  in  the  most  wide  and  general  sense.  See  Re- 
phidim. 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded  that  **  there 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.**  The  road  was 
an  arid  gravelly  plain;  on  either  side  were  barren 
rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  impossible.  A  miracle 
was  wrought,  and  water  was  given.  The  Scripture 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  from  the  Sinaitic  group  that 
the  water  was  produced  (Exod.  xvii,  6).  The  plain 
received  two  descriptive  names:  Massah,  *^ Tempta- 
tion,'* and  Meribah,  ^^  Strife.'*  It  appeare  that  the 
congregation  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to 
Sinai  unmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  the  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These  hordes 
are  termed  Amalek.  The  Amalekites  may  have  been 
out  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  from  the  north,  and  only  over- 
taken them  at  Rephidim ;  any  way,  no  conclusion  can 
be  gathered  from  this  fact  as  to  the  ordinary  abode  of 
these  nomades.  It  appears,  howerer,  that  the  conflict 
was  a  severe  and  doubtful  one,  which  br  some  extraor- 
dinary  aid  ended  in  favor  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
This  aggression  on  the  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion 
to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only  in 
the  extermination  of  the  tribe  (Numb.  xxiv,20 ;  Exod. 
xvii,  '4-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  victor}^  Mo- 
ses was  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it  in  a  book : 
he  also  erected  there  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  **  Jehovah,  my  banner.**  There  is  no 
occasion  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a 
battle  in  the  spot  where  Moses  was.  It  was  a  nomade 
horde  that  made  the  attack,  and  not  a  modern  army. 
The  fight  was  not  a  pitched  battle.     See  Amalek. 

The  word  Horeb,  applied  by  Moses  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  the  specific  name ; 
Horeb  standing  for  the  entire  district,  and  Sinai  for 
one  particular  mountain.  Many  passages  sanction 
this  distinction ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  Sinai  only 
is  read,  having  then  apparently  become  a  general  name, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  (Acts  vii,  30-38 ;  Gal.  iv,  24). 
It  is  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai  to 
Jebel  M6sa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  ridge.     See  Horeb. 

6.  The  route  from  Rephidim  to  Horeb  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  by  way  of  wady  Feiran,  but  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  so  circuitous  a  course,  supposing 
that  we  have  correctly  located  Rephidim.  The  Israel- 
ites may  more  probably  hare  ascended  wady  Hibran 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  wady  Bughabigh,  and 
through  this  first  south-easterly,  and  then  north-east- 
erly between  Jebel  Madsus  and  Jebel  es-Sik ;  thence, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  western  base  of  Je- 
he\  Katherin,  through  wad}'  Um-Ruraf,  across  wady 
Tulah.  Here  they  may  have  followed  the  path  be- 
tween Jel)el  Humr  and  Jebel  el-Ghubsheh,  which 
comes  out  at  the  modem  gardens  in  the  recess  of  the 
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hills.  We  thus  place  them  befbre  Moant  Horeb,  in 
the  capacious  plain  Babah,  which,  having  its  widest 
part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  immense  mass  of 
rockf  extends  as  if  with  two  arms,  one  towards  the 
north-westf  the  other  towards  the  north-east.  The  re- 
view of  the  plain  by  go  competent  a  person  as  Robin- 
son is  of  great  consequence  for  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific geography,  and  the  yet  more  important  interests 
of  religious  truth ;  the  rather  because  a  belief  prevail- 
ed, even  among  the  best  info.raed,  that  there  was  no 
spot  in  the  Sinaitic  district  which  answered  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  scriptural  narrative.  Even  the  accurate 
Winer  {lUal^Wort.  in  art.  "Sinai,"  not  »*Horeb,"  as 
Inferred  to  by  Robinson,  i,  17;  ii,  550)  says,  **  Which- 
ever mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  place  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  representation 
still  remains  false — that  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
spreads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  the  people  of  Israel 
might  assemble"  (comp.  RosenmUller,  AUerth.  iii,129). 
We  shall  therefore  transcribe  Robinson's  words  in  ex- 
tenso :  **  We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity, 
wishing  to  investigate  the  point  whether  there  was 
any  probable  ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition,  for 
lixing  upon  the  present  suppoeed  site.  We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er-Rahah  is  the  proba- 
ble spot  where  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  that  the  mountain  impending  over  it,  the 
present  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  phenomena 
in  which  the  law  was  given.  We  were  surprised  as 
well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  these  dark  granite  cliflfs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out 
before  the  mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt 
a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  crossing 
the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  Ho:eb  rising  in  sol- 
emn grandeur  l^efore  us,  we  became  aware  of  the  en- 
tire adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  chosen  b}^  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.  Moses 
doubtless,  during  the  forty  years  in  which  he  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  had  often  wandered  over  these  moun- 
tains, and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and 
deep  recesses,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At 
any  rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which 
he  was  to  conduct  his  people — ^this  adytum  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  circular  granite  region ;  a  secret  holy 
place,  shut  out  from  the  world  amid  lone  and  desolate 
mountains**  (i,  175  sq.).  We  subjoin  what  Robinson 
reports  of  the  climate :  ^'The  weather,  during  our  resi- 
dence at  the  convent  (of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during  all 
our  journey  through  the  peninsula  (March  and  April), 
was  very  fine.  At  the  convent  the  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47^  and  67^  F.  But  the  winter  nights 
are  said  here  to  be  cold ;  water  freezes  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, and  snow  often  falls  upon  the  mountains.  But 
the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate  healthy, 
as  is  testified  by  the  great  age  and  vigor  of  many  of 
the  monks;  and  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain 
to  so  great  an  age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
in  the  scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to 
privations,  and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  the 
climate*'  (p.  175).  Other  travellers,  however,  have 
since  contended  for  the  plain  of  wady  es-Seliaiyeh,  at 
the  aauth'^cutfm  base  of  Sinai,  ns  the  scene  of  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Uw  (Kitto's  DaUfj  Bible  lUttat  ii,  123).  Ths 
appears  a  less  favorable  position  for  that  purpose,  but 
it  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  the  Israelites  by 
keeping  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ascending 
by  the  next  valley  opposite  Jebel  Um-Shaumer.    See 

SiXAI. 

V.  From  Sincd  to  Kadesh. — The  sojourn  of  a  year  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  one. 
The  statements  of  the  scriptural  narrative  which  re- 
late to  the  receiving;  of  the  two  tables,  the  golden  calf^ 
Moses's  vision  of  God,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  special  mention  here ;  but,  besides 
these,  it  is  certain,  from  Numb,  iii,  4,  that  before  they 
quitted  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  Israelites  were 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's 


two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  pmbably 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  and  - 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of  which 
their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  determinate  chro- 
nological relation  with  the  promulgations  which  from 
time  to  time  were  made  in  that  wilderness,  b  proved 
by  an  edict  in  Lev.  xvi,  being  fixed  as  sulwequent  to 
it  (Lev.  x ;  comp.  xvi.  1).  The  only  other  fact  of  bi»> 
toiy  contained  in  Leviticus  is  the  ponishment  of  the 
son  of  mixed  parentage  for  blasphemy  (xxiv,  10-14). 
Of  course  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is 
mentioned  early  in  the  book  in  connection  with  the 
laws  relating  to  their  office  (viii,'ix).  In  the  same 
wilderness  region  the  people  were  numliered,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  Levites  against  the  first-bom  was  ef- 
fected ;  these  last,  since  their  delivery  when  God  smota 
those  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  the  obligation  of  sanc- 
tity to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  of  Israel 
were  here  also  received.  The  last  incident  mentioned 
before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of 
Paran  is  the  intended  departure  of  Uohab  the  Kenite, 
which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at  Moses's  urgency.    See 

HOBAB. 

1.  After  having  been  thus  about  a  year  in  the  midft 
of  this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  began  their  journey  in  the  or- 
der of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  way  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
ing clond  (Numb,  ix,  15  sq. ;  x,  11  sq.).   They  doubt- 
less proceeded  down  wady  Sheik,  having  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  (Debbet  er-Ramleh)  before  them,  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  but  having  come  to  a  g^vge  in 
the  mountains  not  far  from  Sinai,  they  appear  to  have 
struck  in  a  north-«aster]y  direction  across  some  low 
swells  into  vfodtf  Sal^  where  the  subsequent  route 
obliges  ns  to  place  the  station  Taberah.     It  took  the 
army  three  days  to  reach  this  station.     Whatever 
name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of 
Taberah  (fire),  from  a  supernatural  fire  with  which 
murmurers,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp,  were  de- 
stroyed as  a  punishment  for  their  guilt.     Here,  too, 
the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  the  Israelites  not 
only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  but  also  excited  the  H^ 
brews  to  remember  Egyptian  fish  and  vegetables  with 
strong  desire,  and  to  complain  of  the  divinely  supplied 
manna.   The  discontent  was  intense  and  widely  spread. 
Moses  became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  his  spirit 
misgive  him.     He  brings  the  matter  before  Jehovjb, 
and  receives  divine  aid  by  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  and  perilous  office 
of  governing  the  gross,  sensuous,  and  self-willed  myr- 
iads whom  he  had  to  lead  to  Canaan.     Moreover,  an 
abundance  of  flesh-meat  was  given  in  a  most  profuse 
supply  of  quails.     It  appears  that  there  were  now 
600,000  footmen  in  the  congregation.     See  Taberah. 

2.  The  next  station  was  Kibroth-hattaavah  (prolia- 
bly  at  the  intersection  of  their  north-easterly  couree 
with  wady  Murrah\  near  which  there  are  fine  springs 
and  excellent  pasturage.  This  spot,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  ** graves  of  luft,"  was  so  denominated 
from  a  plague  inflicted  on  the  people  in  punifhment 
of  their  rebellious  dispoFition  (Numb,  xi,  33;  1  Cor.  x, 
6).  Raumer  (^BeUragt^  z.  Inb.  Geoff,  p.  6,  also  Palatt, 
1850,  p.  442)  infers  from  Deut.  i,  3,  that  Dizahab  (now 
Dahab)  lay  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  there^ 
fore  identifies  it  with  Kibroth-hattavah ;  but  this  is 
improbable,  and  requires  a  large  detour.      See  Ki- 

BROTH-HATTAAVAH. 

8.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hazcroth,  which  Rob* 
inson,  after  Burckhardt,  finds  in  ft-llttdkerah^  where 
is  a  fountain,  together  with  pa1m-tre?s.  **  The  deterw 
mination  of  this  point,"  snys  Robinson,  **is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  than  woald 
at  first  appear;  for,  if  this  position  be  adopted  for  Ha- 
zeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole 
route  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It 
shows  that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  npon 
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which  we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast 
to  Akabab  (at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  uf  the  Red 
Sea),  aod  thence,  probalily,  through  the  great  wady 
eU'Ambah  to  Kadesh.     Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  countiy,  that,  having  once  arrived  at  this  fountain, 
they  coald  not  well  have  varied  their  course  so  as  to 
keep  aloof  fh>m  the  sea,  and  continue  along  the  high 
platean  of  the  western  desert**  (i,  2*28).    A  glance  at 
Kiepert's,  or  any  map  showing  Uie  region  in  detail, 
will  show  that  a  choice  of  two  main  routes  exists,  in 
order  to  cross  the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and 
C«nain,  which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side. 
Here  the  hi^jher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tib  region 
would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main  features 
of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  as  they  are  now, 
have  compelled  them  to  turn  its  western  side  nearly 
by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen  came  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  or  to  turn  it  on  the 
«^  by  going  up  the  'Arabah,  or  between  the  ' Arabah 
snd  the  higher  plateau.     Over  its  southern  face  there 
is  no  pass,  and  hence  the  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those 
from  Petra  towards  Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge 
into  one  of  two  trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  147, 
151,  2 ;  ii,  186).     One  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
did  not  strike  northwards  across  the  Tih  range  from 
Sinai  is  Moses's  question  when  they  murmur,  **  Shall 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
tafRce  them?"  which  b  natural  enough  if  they  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  but  strange  if 
they  were  posting  towards  the  inland  heart  of  the  des- 
ert   Again,  the  quails  are  brought  by  '*  a  wind  from 
the  sea*'  (Numb,  xi,  22,  31) ;  and  various  travellers 
(Barckhardt,  Schubert,  Stanley)  testify  to  the  occur- 
rence of  vast  flights  of  birds  in  this  precise  region  be- 
tween Sinai  and  'Aliabah.    Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next 
station  after  these,  is  coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  last 
seems  undoubtedly  the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  that 
gulf  (Deut.  i,  1,  and  Robinson,  ii,  600,  note).     This 
makes  a  seaward  position  likely  for  Hazerotli.     Now 
as  Taberah,  previously  reached,  was  three  days*  jour- 
ney or  more  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  had 
probably  advanced  that  distance  towards  the  north- 
east and  'Akabah ;  and  the  di$>tance  required  for  this 
will  bring  us  so  near  el-Hi^dheruh  (the  spot  which 
Robinson  thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fact,  as  it 
seems  to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
highly  probable  site.      Thus  they  were  now  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Aliabah.     A  spot  which 
seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
waily  el-'Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that  region 
of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  around  it  such 
^'nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must  have  been" 
(Stanley-,  p.  82).     Stanley  nevertheless  thinks  this 
identification  of  Hazeroth  a  *' faint  probability,"  and 
the  more  uncertain  as  regards  identity,  ^*  as  the  name 
Hazeroth  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  lie  attached  to 
any  permanent  or  natural  feature   of  the  desert,'* 
meaning  **  simply  the  inclosures,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transitory 
than  tenta"  (Sinrti  and  Palestine,  p.  81,  82).    We  rely, 
however,  as  much  on  the  combination  of  the  various 
circumstances  mentioned  a>iove  as  on  the  name.     The 
wady  Hdderah  and  wady  el-'Ain  appear  to  run  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other,  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
nearly  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  wady  ea- 
Sheikh,  and  their  north-east  extremity  comefl  nearly 
to  the  coast,  marking  al)Out  a  midway  distance  be- 
tween the  Jeltel  Mtkra  and  'Akabah.     After  reaching 
the  sea,  however,  at  Ain  el-Wuseit,  the  Israelites  may 
have  made  a  detour  by  way  of  wady  Wetir  nearly  to 
its  bead,  and  thence  passed  through  the  water-course 
running  directly  northward  into  the  Derb  es-Sanna, 
thence  around  the  northern  face  of  Jebel  Herte,  down 
vatly  Hessi  and  wady  Kureiyeh  to  the  sea  again ;  thus 
avoiding  the  narrow  shore  and  the  difficult  pass  across 


the  hin  between  wady  el-Huweimlnty  and  wady  ei- 
Huweimirat.  (See  Stanley's  JSinai  and  PaUttiney  p. 
84).     See  Hazrboth. 

At  Hazeroth,  where  the  people  seem  to  have  re- 
mained a  short  time,  there  arose  a  family  dissension 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Moaes.  Aaron,  appar- 
ently led  on  by  his  sister  Miriam,  who  may  have  lieen 
actuated  by  some  feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  com- 
plained of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  had  married  a 
Cushite,  that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  mtilcontenta 
went  so  far  as  to  set  up  their  own  claims  to  authority 
as  not  less  valid  than  those  of  Moses.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Moses,  rebukes 
Aaron,  and  punishes  Miriam  (Numb.  xii).  See  Mir- 
iam. 

The  two  preceding  stations  seem  from  Numb,  x,  Il- 
ls, 83  -36,  to  have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but 
possibly  the  passage  in  x,  11-13  should  come  after  that 
of  83-36,  and  the  **  three  days'  journey"  of  ver.  83  lie 
sUll  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and 
Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi,  xii,  also  there.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii,  16 ;  and  x,  12 
would  be  either  misplaced,  or  mentioned  by  anticipa- 
tion only.     See  Paran  (Wilderness  op). 

4.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought  them 
into  the  wtldernesa  of  Paran,  and  here  the  local  com- 
mentator's greatest  difficulty  begins.  "And  after- 
wards the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xii,  16 ; 
xiii,  26).  In  Deut.  i,  19-21,  we  read,  "  And  when  we 
departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through  jtiW  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God 
commanded  us ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea.  And 
I  said  unto  }'ou,  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 
Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before 
thee;  go  up  and  possess  it;  fear  not,  neither  be  dis- 
couraged.'* Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  twelve 
men  (spies)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  coun- 
try, who  went  up  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb, 
xiii,  21)  to  Hebron,  and  returning  after  forty  days, 
brought  back  a  very  alarming  account  of  what  the}* 
had  seen.  Let  it,  however,  t>e  remarked  that  the 
Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data  to  this  ef' 
feet :  Kadesh-  bamea  lay  not  far  from  Canaan,  near 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  here  a  great  lacuna^  which  some  have  attempt- 
ed  to  fill  up  by  turning  the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to 
Rithmah  (q.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  Idumasa,  and  then 
conducting  it  with  a  sudden  bend  to  the  west  and  the 
south,  into  what  is  considered  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
{Relievo  Map  of  Arabia  PHrceta,  published  by  Dobbs, 
tendon).  In  this  view,  however,  we  cannot  concur. 
Both  Robinson  and  Raumer  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  great  a 
gap  in  the  itinerary  is  extraordinary.  If,  however,  we 
find  onriielves  in  regard  to  the  Journey  from  Horeb  to 
Kadesh  possessed  of  fewer  and  less  definite  materials 
of  information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  no  great  scriptural  fact  or  doctrine  is  concerned. 
It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  the  enrly  part  of 
Numbers  goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh ;  and 
althouirh  the  second  account  (in  Numb,  xxxiii)  supplies 
other  places,  these  seem  to  l>e1nng  properly  to  a  second 
route  and  a  second  visit  to  Kndesh.  The  histor}*  in 
the  book  of  Numbers  is  not,  indeed,  a  consecutive  narw 
rative ;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaan  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God  (Numb,  xiv,  45),  it  breaks  sud- 
denly off,  and,  leaving  the  journey ings  and  the  doings 
of  the  camp,  proceeds  to  recite  certain  laws.  Yet  it 
offers,  as  we  think,  a  clear  intimation  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  to  Kadesh.  Without 
having  said  a  word  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites 
southward,  and  therefore  leaving  them  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  Zin,  at  Kadesh,  it  records  in  the  twentieth  chap, 
(ver.  1),  **  Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  In  the  first  month, 
and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh."  And  this  view  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  fiu:t  that  the  writer  immediate- 
ly proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  southwards  to  Gilgal  and 
Canaan.  Robinson's  remarks  (ii,  611)  on  this  point 
have  much  force :  "  I  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the 
laraelites  were  twice  at  Kadesh,  and  this  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  the  various  accounts.  They  broke 
up  fh)m  Sinai  on  the  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May ;  they 
came  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent 
up  the  mountain  into  Palestine,  *in  the  time  of  the 
first  ripe  grapes ;'  and  these  returned  after  forty  days 
to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.  As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  on 
the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return  of  the 
spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or  Septemtier.  The 
people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  and 
received  the  sentence  from  Jehovah  that  their  car- 
casses should  fiill  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  children 
wander  in  the  desert  forty  years.  They  were  ordered 
to  turn  back  into  the  desert  *  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,'  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  *  many'  days 
in  Kadesh.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that 
in  the  first  month  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and 
abode  again  at  Kadesh ;  here  Miriam  dies ;  Moses  and 
Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock;  a  passage  is  de- 
manded through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused ;  and 
.  they  then  journeyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  4lies  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure 
from  £g}'pt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  cor- 
responding to  a  part  of  August  and  September.  Here, 
then,  Ijetween  August  of  the  gerond  year  and  August 
of  the Jbrii^h  year,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirty-eight 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  coincides 
another  account.  From  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom 
to  the  brook  Zered,  on  the  border  of  Moab ;  and  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Kadesh. (meaning,  of 
course,  their  first  departure)  until  they  thua  came  to 
the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  interval 
of  thirty-eight  years." 

In  this  way  the  scriptural  account  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  become  perfectly  harmonious  and 
intelligible.  The  eighteen  stations  mentioned  only  in 
the  general  list  in  the  book  of  Numbers  as  preceding 
the  arrival  at  Kadesh  are  then  apparently  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  eight-and-thurty  years  of  wandering, 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ezion- 
geber,  and  afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second 
time  to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  through 
the  land  of  Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  Souljt- 
less,  over  the  western  desert,  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses,  and  the 
elders,  and  priests  encamped,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  people  was  scattered  in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh  ?  Clearly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson  and  Rau- 
mer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  wady  'Ara- 
bah,  where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scripture,  for  in  Numb, 
xii,  16  we  read,  **  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
(Edom's)  border."  The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difiicult 
to  ascertain ;  but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which 
lay  in  the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is 
Kadesh  to  be  placed.  Raumer,  however,  has  attempt- 
ed to  fix  the  locality,  and  in  his  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur.  Raumer  places  it  south 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  between  the  moun- 
tain of  the  £<]omites  and  that  of  the  Amorites.  The 
country  gradually  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
Judah  southward,  and  whero  the  descent  terminates 
Raumer  sets  Kadesh.  With  this  view  the  words  of 
Moses  entirely  correspond,  when,  at  Kadesh,  he  said 


to  the  spies,  "  Get  you  up  mmlkieard  (rather  on  tne 
south,  2^|3)}  and^  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb,  xiii, 
17).  The  ascent  may  have  been  made  op  the  pass 
es-Su&h ;  up  this  the  self-willed  Hebrews  went,  and 
wera  driven  back  by  the  Canaanites  as  far  as  to  Hor- 
mah,  then  called  Zephath  (Numb,  xii,  17 ;  xiv,  40-45; 
Judg.  i,  17).  The  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  Robinson 
finds  in  the  present  Ain  el-Weibeh.  But  Raumer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  north  of  this  place— that  wher«  the 
road  mounts  by  wady  el-Khurar  to  the  pass  Sufah.  It 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  spot  where  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  near  tlie  pass,  and  where  the  pass 
would  lie  before  their  eyes.  This  is  not  the  case, 
according  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  el-Weibeh.  Raumer, 
therefore,  inclines  to  fix  on  Ain  Hash,  which  lies  near 
Ain  el-Khurar.  This  is  probably  Kadesh.  The  dis- 
tance ttom  the  pass  Sufah  to  Ain  Hash  is  little  mora 
than  half  the  length  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  Ain 
el-Weibeh.  According  to  the  Arabs,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hash  a  copious  fountain  of  sweet  water,  suironnded  hy 
verdure  and  traces  of  ruins,  which  must  be  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  as  they  were  seen  by  Robinson  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles.  These  may  be  the  ruins  of 
Kadesh ;  but  at  Ain  el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins  (sea 
Raumer,  Palast.  1850,  p.  445).     See  Kadesh. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come  f^ma 
Hazeroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  supplied  with 
scarcely  any  information.  The  entire  distance,  which 
is  considerable,  is  passed  by  the  historian  in  silence. 
Nothing  more  remains  than  the  direction  of  the  two 
places,  the  general  features  of  the  country,  and  one  or 
two  allusions.  The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two 
routes.  From  Hazeroth,  pursuing  a  direction  to  the 
north-east,  they  would  come  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
which  they  might  go  till  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
Bahr  Akabah,  and  thence  up  wady  Arabah  to  Kadesh, 
nearly  at  its  extremity.  Or  they  might  have  taken  a 
north-western  course  and  crwFod  the  mountain  Jeb«l 
et-T!h.  If  so,  they  must  still  have  avoided  the  west- 
em  aide  of  Mount  Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  carried  to  Beer-eheba,  which  lay  far  to  the  west 
of  Kadesh.  Robinson  prefera  the  first  route,  Raumer 
the  second.  **  I,"*'  says  the  latter,  *^  am  of  opinion  that 
Israel  went  through  the  desert  et^Tth,  then  down  Je- 
bel  Araif,  but  not  along  wad}"^  'Arabah."  This  view  is 
thought  to  be  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Deuf.  i, 
19,  "  When  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went  tkrouffk 
all  thai  great  and  terrible  wUdemess  which  ye  saw  by 
the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  [as  if  Jel^el 
Araif],  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea."  This  jour- 
ney from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-bamea  took  the  Hebrews 
eleven  days  (Dent,  i,  2).  But  in  this  last  passage  the 
route  is  expressly  said  to  be  "  by  the  way  of  Motmi 
Scir**  (which  must  therefore  be  the  '*  mount  of  the 
Amorites"  above  referred  to),  and  in  ver.  1  the  "wil- 
derness is  said  to  be  in  the  *Arabah  ("  plain"),  with 
several  places  designated  as  extreme  boundary  pointa. 
See  Arabah. 

Vr.  The  Wanderinffs  in  the  Desert. — At  the  direct 
command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  left  Kadesh,  came 
down  to  the  wady  'Arabah,  and  entered  the  wilderness 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  (Numb,  xiv,  25).  In  this 
wilderness  they  wandered  eight-and-thirty  years,  hot 
little  can  be  set  forth  respecting  the  course  of  their 
march.  It  may  in  general  be  observed  that  their 
route  would  not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modern 
army.  They  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  nomadea, 
and  would  follow  nomadic  customs.  It  is  also  clear 
that  their  stations,  as  well  as  their  course,  would  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
its  natural  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence 
re^nilarity  of  movement  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  com- 
mon error  is  that  of  supposing  that  from  station  to 
station  (In  Numb,  xxxiii)  always  represents  a  day*a 
march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain,  from  a  comparison 
of  two  passages  in  £xod.  (xv,  22)  and  Numb  (x,  283t 
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Uut  on  two  oceasioni  three  daja  fbrmed  the  period  of  i 
tniuitioa  between  station  and  station,  and  therefore 
that  not  day's  marches,  bat  intervals  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  days  between  permanent  encampments  are 
intended  by  that  itinerary ;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear 
from  Namb.  ix,  22  that  the  ground  may  have  been  oc- 
cnpied  for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we  may 
•appose  that  th^  occnpations  of  a  longer  period  only 
may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary;  and  thus  the  diffi* 
colty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration,  for  in- 
stinee  the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and  Kadesh 
(xxxiii,  35-37),  altogether  vanishes.  How,  except  by 
a  constant  miracle,  two  millions  of  people  were  sup- 
ported for  forty  years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  has 
been  thooght,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
caM,  to  be  inexplicable ;  nor  will  such  scanty  supplies 
as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  subject.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  commentators  on  this  head,  however,  arises  ftom  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  **  desert" 
("2ip),  which  is  rather  an  open  uninhabited  country 
than  a  desolate  wilderness  in  the  sbrict  sense.  Indeed, 
Jotbath  ((|.  T.),  one  of  the  stations  named  in  this  part 
of  the  route,  is  explicitly  called  "  a  land  of  rivers  of 
wafers"  (Dent  x,  8).  Modem  trarellers  through  the 
region  in  question  speak  of  many  parts  of  it  as  well 
watered,  and  actually  sustaining  a  numerous  nomadic 
population  (comp.  Metk.  Quart.  Rev.  April,  1863^  p.  801 
sq.)-    See  Wildbbnbss. 

1.  In  th«  absence  of  detailed  information,  any  at- 
tonpt  to  lay  down  the  path  pursued  by  the  Israelites 
after  their  emerging  fh>m  the  '  Arabah  can  be  little  let- 
ter than  conjectural.  Some  authorities  carry  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  ex- 
pression '*  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  denotes  nothing 
more  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the  wilderness  in 
the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  stations  over  which 
the  Israelites  passed  are  set  down  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  18 
sq.  (oompw  Deut.  x,  6,  7),  and  little  beyond  the  bare 
record  can  be  given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary', 
and  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  for  so  long  a  period 
as  eight-and-thirty  years  our  information  should  be  so 
exceedingly  small.  Ranmer,  indeed,  makes  a  feeble 
eflbrt  (Beitrdge  zur  bibUgcke  Geographie,  Leips.  1843) 
to  fix  the  direction  in  which  some  of  the  stations  lay 
to  feach  other,  bat  he  locates  them  all  in  the  valley  of 
the  *Arabah,  without  being  able  to  identify  one  of  the 
names  with  a  modem  locality  (see  his  PcUdUima^  1860, 
p.  i46 ;  also  map).  Were  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
thoroughly  explored,  we  doubt  not  many  of  the  an- 
cient names  might  be  found  still  subsisting,  which 
would  serve  as  landmarks  to  determine  the  route. 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of  finding  some 
dew  to  the  subject.  [See  below.]  It  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  svbjoin  the  following  table  of  the  places  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  (not  all  of  them  exactly 
ftafiofu)  ftook  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  to  their 
arrival  in  Canaan,  which  we  take  (with  some  altera^ 
tbns)  from  Dr.  Robinson's  paper  in  the  BibUecU  Repot, 
farl832,p.7W-797. 

(1.)  From  Egijpt  to  Sinai. 

{Exom  xlUx!x.)  (NvMBins  zxxlll.) 

C<.]  From  Kamei<e8(zii,37).  From  Kiimefleft  (ver.8). 

U.}  !«accath  (zIL,  37).  Sucooth  (ver.  6). 

(3.]  KLhmm  (Xiii,  20).  Ktham  (rer.  6). 

[4]  H.h«hiToth  (xir,  ?).  Pl.hahlroth  (ver.  7). 

&.j  FuMge    thrwffh    the  PMMge  through  the  Red  flea 

Red  flea  (xiv,  32).  (ver.  S). 

''&]  Three  dftys*  mareh  into  Three  darx*  march  in  the  de»- 
the   d«Mrt   of  Shar       ert  of  Etham  (ver.  8). 
fXT,  22>. 

n.]  Ibrmh  (xv,  9^).  Manth  (ver.  8). 

P.]  EUm  (XV,  27).  Klim  (ver.  9). 

(?<1  Encampment  by  the  R:d  flea 

(ver.  10). 

no.)  Deeert  of  8fai  (xvi,  1).  Desert  of  8in  (Ver.  11). 

[It.]  Dophkah  (ver.  13). 

(12  ]  AluBh  (ver.  13). 

(13  ]  Rephfdfan  (xvfl,  1).  Rephldlm  (ver.  14). 

114.]  Deaert  of  8faiai  (xix,  1).  Desert  of  Sinai  (ver.  15X 


(2.)  From  Sinai  to  Kadeeh  the  teeond  Mme. 

(NcMUicaa  x-xx).  (NuMBSsa  xxxilL 

From  the  doMft  of  Sinai  (x.    From  the  desert  of  Sioal  (ves 

12).  16). 

[Ifiul  Taberah  (xl,  8;  [Deut 

lx,22]\ 
C16.]  Klbroth-hattMvah  (xl,    Kibroth-hattaavah  (ver.  19). 

84),  la  the  edge  of  the 

deaert  of  Paran  (x, 

12). 
[17.]  Haseroth  (zl,  85).  Haaeroth  (ver.  17). 

[18.]  The  doMrt  of  *Arafaah,    DmadAil  dmert  fay  the  way  of 

bj  the  way  of  Mount       the  mount  of  the  Ajuoriiai 

Seir  (DeoL  i,  1, 2].  [Deut  i,  19]. 

[19.]  Bithmab  (ver.  ISJl 

[20.]  Kadesh,  to  the  desert 

of   Paran    (ztt,  16;     . 

xiil,  26) ;  [Deut  1,  2, 

19].  [Ueoee  they  tarn 

back  and  wander  for 

88  yean  (Numbw  xiv, 

25  sq.)  through  the 

desert  (Deut  U,  1)]. 
[21.]  RfanmoD-parsB  (ver.  \9^ 

[22.]  Libnah  (ver.  20). 

[28.]  RkMiih(vvr.  21). 

[21.]  Kehelathah  (ver.  22). 

[2fi.]  Mount  Shapher  (ver.  iSU 

[26.]  Uaradah  (ver.  24). 

[2T.]  Makheloth  (ver.26). 

[2&]  Tahath  (ver.  26). 

[29.1  Tarah  (ver.  27). 

[30.]  Slithcah  (ver.  2S). 

[81.]  Maahmonali  (ver.  29). 

[32.]  MoeenMh  (ver.  SO). 

[33.)  Bene-Jaakan  (ver.  31). 

[34]  Hor-hagldgad  (ver.  82). 

[36.]  Jotbathah  (ver.  88). 

[36.]  £bronah  (ver.  84). 

[37.]  £sioD.gebBr  (ver.  SQi,  by  th8 

way  of  the  Red  bea  [DeuL 
11,  i]. 
[38  ]  Return  to  Kadedi,  in    Kadeah.  In  the  desert  of  Zla 

the    doMrt    of    Zin       (ver.  86). 

(Numb.    XX,   1)«    by 

the  way  of  MU  Seir 

(Deut.  U,  1). 

(8.)  From  Kadeth  to  the  Jordan. 
(NvMb.  xz,  xxl ;  DsuT.  1,  il,  (Numbsbs  zzzIU.1 

X). 

From   Kadeah   (Numh.  zx,    From  Kadedi  (ver.  87). 

22). 
[89.]  Beeroth    Bene-jsakan 

(Dent  x,  6). 
[40.]  Mount  Hor  ( Numb,  xx.    Mount  Hor  (rer.  IT). 

22),  or  Moaera  (Deut. 

z,  6),  where   Aaron 

died. 
[41.]  Gndgodah  (Dent  x,  7). 
[42.]  Jotbath  (I^ent.  x,  7). 
[43  ]  Way  of  the  Red  flea 

(Nnmb.   zxl,  4),  by 

Ksion-geber  (Deut> 

II,  8). 
rr4.]  Klath  (Dent.  it.  8). 

[45.]  Zaimonah  (ver.  41). 

(46.]  Punon  (ver.  42). 

[47]  Oboth  (Numb,  xxl !«!     Oboth  (ver.  43). 
[48.)  ^Je^bailm  ( Vumb.  xxl,    U«-Aharim,  or  11m  (ver.  U,  46). 

11). 
[49.]  The  brnokZered(Numb. 

xxi,12;  Deut.  11,13, 

14). 
CM).]  The  brook  Amon  (Num. 

xxl,  13;  Deut.  ii,  24). 
[51.]  IMbrm-gad  (ver.  4R>. 

[52.  ]  Almon-diblatlialm  (ver.  46). 

[53.]  Beer  (well).  In  the  Aen- 

prt   (Numb,  xxi,  16, 

18). 
[54.]  MatUnah  (xxl.  IS). 
[!».]  Nahaliel  (xxL,  19). 
[56.]  Bamoth  (xxi.  19). 
[57.]  Plit^h^    put     for    the    Monntalnn    of   Abarim,   nesT 

range  of  Abarim,  of        >ebo  (ver.  47). 

which     Pli«gah    waa 

part  (xxi,  20). 
I]58.]  By  the  way  of  Bntihan    Plains  of  Monb  by  Jordan,  neat 

to  the  plains  of  .Moab       Jericho  (ver.  48). 

by  Jordan,  near  Jeri- 
cho (Numb,  xxi,  38; 

xxii,  i). 

The  points  indicated  in  the  above  route  as  far  as 
Kiadesh  have  already  been  identified  with  considerable 
precision.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  residue 
are  capable  of  identification.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  a  few  coincidences  with  modern  or  well-known 
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Jlap  of  the  Arabian  Peninsola*  exhibiting  the  Route  of  the  Israelites.    (The  dotted  parts  are  uncertain. 

the  order  and  direction  of  the  Joameys.) 


The  numbers  shoir 


localities,  and  several  repetitions  of  the  same  or  simi- 
lar namef*,  indicating  a  passage  through  the  same  spot 
from  different  directions.  The  rest  most  be  supplied 
by  conjecture,  assisted  by  such  suggestions  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  region  furnishes.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  station  Rithmah  (Numb.  xxxiii,18)  was  one  reach- 
ed by  the  Israelites  before  or  after  their  first  arrival  at 
Kadesh ;  but  as  it  is  mentioned  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Hazeroth,  we  mav  infer  that  it  was  either 
another  name  for  Kadesh  it<ielf,  or  a  locality  so  near  it 
as  to  permit  the  omission  of  Kadesh  in  the  summary 
where  it  occurs.  After  their  repulse  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  at  the  pass  called  Nukb  es-Sufah,  the  Israelites 
may  l)e  supposed  to  have  retreated  along  the  westerly 
fihorc  of  the  'Arahah  till  they  reached  the  wady  el- 
Kafafiych,  or  that  of  Abu  Jeradeh,  which  would  afford 
them  an  ascent  to  the  mountainous  region  occupying 
the  northern  interior  of  the  desert,  somewhere  near 
the  summit  of  which  we  may  place  their  next  encamp- 
ment, called  Rimmon  -  parez.  Libnah,  where  they 
next  encamped,  mny  not  improbably  be  the  same  with 
Laban,  given  (Deut.  i,  1)  as  one  of  the  extreme  points 
of  their  region  of  wandering,  and  may  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains,  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wady  el-Ain,  running  down  from 


Ain  el-Kudeirat.  Thence  they  may  hare  proceeded 
down  wady  el-Ain  to  its  junction  with  the  large  wady 
el-Arish,  where  we  may  place  the  next  station,  Ris^ah^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  el-Kusaby,  opposite  Jebel  el-Helal. 

I  Pursuing  this  last  valley  southward,  they  next  halted 
at  Kehelathah,  perhaps  at  its  junction  with  wady  el- 
Uasana,  opposite  Jebel  Achmar,  and  thence  eastward 
up  wady  el-Mayein,  around  the  northern  base  of  the 
Arait  en-Nakah,  which  we  may  identify  with  Mount 
Shapher,  to  the  summit  just  beyond  Ain  el-Mayein, 
where  we  may  locate  their  next  station,  Haradah. 
Makheloth  and  Tahath  may  be  located  at  suitable  in- 
tervals along  the  nortliem  base  of  the  ridge  el-Mok* 
rah,  and  Tara  at  the  intersection  of  the  route  south* 
easterly  thence  with  the  wady  el-Jerafeh,  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  (stopping  at  Mithcah  on  th« 
way)  to  its  intersection  with  the  wady  eUeib,  in  the 

^  'Arabah,  where  we  may  locate  Hashmonah.     Thence 

,  is  an  easy  stage  to  the  next  station,  Moseroth,  which 
is  doubtless  the  same  with  Mosera,  afterwards  visited 
(Deut.  X,  6),  and  there  identified  with  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Here  we  have  a  fixed 
point,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preceding  con- 
jectural circuit,  which  doubtless  occupied  several  years. 

J  We  notice  that  Schwarz,  although  unable  to  fix  tlie 
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ttatbos  at  tiUB  portion  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Israel- 
ites, bdieves  that  they  niiist  have  been  in  Uu8  high, 
rocky  platean,  now  occupied  by  the  tribe  Aaasomeh 
(PaktHne,  p.  215). 

From  Mount  Hor  the  next  station  indicated  is  Bene- 
jaakan  (q.  ▼.)«  evidently  identical  with  the  wells  (Be- 
eioth)  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  subsequently  in 
the  reverse  order  between  Kadcsh  and  Mosera  (Deut. 
X,  6),  and  probably  a  general  term  for  the  well-water- 
ed  region  including  the  fountains  el-Hufeiry,  el-Buwei- 
rideh,  el-Webeh,  and  el-Ghamr.     At  this  last-named 
spot,  having  crossed  the  'Arabah  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  the  Israelites  may  have  pursued  their  route 
up  wady  el-Gliamr,  avoiding  their  late  track  in  that  vi- 
cinity (for  the  same  names  do  not  reappear),  and  thus 
by  a  south-westerly,  and  then  southerly  course,  have 
fallea  again  into  wady  el-Jerafeh,  and  followed  it  up 
to  where  it  forks  into  wady  el-Ghudhagidh.    This  last 
name  is  probably  a  relic  of  tliat  of  their  next  station, 
Hor-bagidgad,  essentially  the  same  with  the  Gudgo- 
dfth  (q.  V.)  afterwards  visited  by  them  (Deut.  x,  7)  in 
retracing  their  steps  through  this  region ;  for  although 
the  letters  of  the  Arabic  and  Heb.  names  are  not  iden- 
tical (aa  given  in  Robinson^s  lists,  Retearche$^  iii,  Ap- 
poidix^  210,  where  the  orthography  was  probably  taken 
only  by  ear),  yet  they  are  equivalent  in  sound,  and  in 
both  cases  contain  the  same  peculiar  reduplication. 
Thence  making  a  southerly  circuit  across  the  heads 
of  several  wadya  running  easterly  from  the  little  Jebel 
et-Tih,  their  next  encampment  was  Jotbathah,  coinci- 
dent with  the  Jotbath  of  Deut.  x,  7,  and  there  de- 
scribed as  ^*  a  land  of  rivers  and  streams,"  which  we 
miy  naturally  locate  at  the  intersection  of  the  route 
thus  indicated  with  the  upper  wady  Jerafeh,  where  is 
a  confluence  of  several  branch  wadys.     Following  up 
the  chief  of  these,  wady  Mukutta  et-Tawarik,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  they  would  fall  in  (at  the  sta^ 
tion  Ebronab)  with  the  modem  Haj  route  from  Cairo, 
and  follow  it  through  the  pass  of  'Akabah  to  Ezion- 
geber  on  the  Red  Sea.     Thence  they  appear  to  have 
taken  their  first  path  through  the  'Arabah  to  Kadesh 
again.     The  following  is  a  table  of  a  few  of  the  most 
definite  of  these  results : 

Ncxazzxiii.,34X-C9w        Dxot.  x,C,7.        Conjxotubai.  Srrs. 
(L)  MxMeroth.  (2.)  Momrl  Ain   et  -  Taitfibeh. 

near  the  foot  oi 
Mount  Hor. 
d)  Bco»-i«akan.      (1;  Beeroth  of  the  *Ainel')^'ebeh. 

children  of  Ja- 
ak«n. 
(3l)  Hbr-hagldgsd.     (3.)  Gadgodah.  Wadv  el'GhUdhd- 

i/L)  Jotbathah.  (4.)  Jotbath.  Confluence  of  wadtj 

el-Adhbeh     with 
U-Jera/ek. 

2.  The  only  evento  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations  of 
the  ceremonial  law),  are  the  execution  of  the  offender 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Numb,  xv,  32- 
36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (ch.  xvi),  and,  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the  pre-eminence  to 
Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred  tribe,  solemnly  con- 
firmed  by  the  judicial  miracle  of  the  rod  that  blossom- 
ed. This  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  rigid 
separation  between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes  as  re- 
gardii  the  approach  to  the  tabernacle  than  had  been 
practically  recognised  before  (xxvii ;  xviu,  22 ;  oomp. 
xvi,40). 

We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into  pos- 
iesRion  of  the  city  Kadesh-Bamea,  as  seems  implied  in 
the  narrative  of  their  second  arrival  there,  nor  who 
were  its  previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that 
these  last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horitcs,  who,  after 
their  expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [see  Edom], 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the  territory 
between  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amorites  of  **the 
south."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by  force  of  arms, 
which  may  have  induced  the  attack  of  **Arad  the  Ca- 
oaanite,"  who  would  then  feel  his  border  immediately 


threatened  (Numb,  xxxiii,  40;  comp.  xxi,  1).  This 
warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may  perhaps  be  alluded  to 
in  Judg.  V,  4  as  the  occasion  when  Jehovah  **  went  out 
of  Seir''  and  ''marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom"  to 
give  his  people  victory.  The  attack  of  Arad,  how- 
ever, though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruction  upon  his 
cities  (xxi,  8).  We  learn  fh>m  xxxiii,  86  only  that 
Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from  Ezion* 
geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity,  after  their 
long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless  wandering, 
may  have  alarmed  king  Arad.  The  itinerary  takes 
here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  There 
their  being  occupied  with  the  burial  of  Aaron  may  have 
given  Arad  his  fimcied  opportunity  of  assaulting  the 
rear  of  their  march,  he  descending  from  the  north 
whilst  they  also  were  facing  southwards.  In  direct 
connection  with  these  events  we  come  upon  a  single 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  (x,  6, 7),  which  is  a  scrap  of 
narrative  imbedded  in  Moses's  recital  of  events  at  Ho- 
reb  long  previous.  This  contains  a  short  list  of  names 
of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itinerary 
we  get  some  clew  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region 
Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber  southwards.     See  Kadesh. 

YII.  From  Ktidesh  to  Canaan. 

1.  This  third  division  of  the  Israelites'  route  is  more 
susceptible  of  identification  than  either  of  the  others, 
after  having  fixed  by  the  foregoing  process  some  im- 
portant points,  and  in  its  latter  portion  is  quite  unmis- 
takable. The  Israelites  evidently  retraced  their  steps 
down  the  'Arabah,  perhaps  keeping  along  its  western 
side,  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  borders  of  Edom, 
till  thev  arrived  once  more  at  the  well-watsred  tract 
of  the  descendants  of  Jaakan,  about  halfway  between 
Kadesh  and  Mount  Hor,  or  Mosera,  to  which  they 
next  crossed  over,  and  where  Aaron  died  (Deut.  x,  6). 
From  this  point,  again  avoiding  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  they  passed  over  by  a  considerable  deflec- 
tion, in  a  south-westerly  direction,  through  wady  el- 
Jerafeh  to  wady  el-Ghudhagidh  (which  we  have  be- 
fore identified  with  Gudgodah,  or  Hor-hagidgad),  on 
their  former  track,  around  through  Jotbath  (Deut.  x, 
7),  and  back  again  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Ezion-geber  and 
Elath  (Deut.  ii,  8,  where,  however,  the  two  latter 
names  occur  in  the  reverse  order).  From  this  last 
point,  having  crossed  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  they 
doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
wady  el-Ithm,  and  pitched  at  Zalmonah,  probably  in 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert  plain,  near  the  junction 
of  wady  el-Amran.  Pursuing  thence  their  route  north- 
easterly along  the  present  road  that  skirts  the  base  of 
Mount  Seir,  they  next  arrived  at  Punon,  which  we 
may  locate  near  the  intersection  of  their  route  with  the 
Haj  road  from  Damascus.  Keeping  still  along  the  base 
of  the  Mount-Seir  range,  they  next  halted  at  Oboth, 
situated  probably  in  the  region  of  wady  el-Ghuweit, 
where  the  first  stream  takes  its  rise,  emptying  into  the 
Dead  Sea  from  the  south.  Pursuing  the  same  road 
northwards  that  travellers  at  this  day  take  along  this 
route,  they  doubtless  passed  near  Tufileh  (Tophel,  one 
of  the  points  in  their  wanderings,  Deut.  i,  1),  and  halted 
at  Ije-abarim,  probably  near  the  wady  el-Absy,  which 
runs  into  wady  el-Kurahy,  the  southern  border  of 
Moab.  Their  next  stations  are  easily  identified :  the 
brook  Zered  can  be  no  other  than  wady  el-Deraah,  the 
two  forks  of  which  inclose  Kerak ;  the  brook  Arnon  is 
conceded  to  be  wady  Mojeb;  and  Dihon-gad  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Dhiban.  From  this  last  point  they 
appear  to  have  diverged  considerably  (apparently  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  hostile  Sihon  at  Jahaz)  to  the  east 
of  the  modem  road,  into  the  desert,  where  they  passed 
through  several  unknown  localities  (in  short  stages, 
while  waiting  for  the  retnm  of  messengers  asking 
leave  of  passage),  Almon-Diblathaim,  Beer,  Mattanah, 
and  Nahaliel  [see  each  in  its  alphabetical  place],  and 
then  returned  by  a  slight  north-westerly  circuit  to  Ba- 
moth  (perhaps  Jebel-Humeh),  apparently  some  point 
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opposite  PiBgah,  a  peak  (specially  corresponding  prob- 
ably to  Jebel  Attarus)  of  ttie  mountains  inclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east  About  this  time  the 
expedition  was  sent  out  against  Sihon,  Og,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Bashan ;  upon  the  successful  return  of 
which  they  passed  northward  around  the  heights  of 
Nebo  (probably  west  of  Heshbon\  and  so  across  the 
general  range  of  Abarim  by  one  of  the  valleys  running 
south-westerly  into  the  Jordan  (probably  wady  Ue^h- 
ban).  In  this  last  vicinity  they  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  Jordan  op- 
posite Jericho.  (See  each  of  the  stations  above-named 
in  its  alphabetical  place.) 

2.  When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  find  that  time  had, 
in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  dostmctive  work,  an^ 
we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  such  second  visit.  No  sooner  has  the  sacred 
historian  told  us  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Ka^ 
iesh,  than  he  records  the  death  and  burial  of  Miriam, 
and  has,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that 
of  Aaron  and  Moses.  While  still  at  Kadesh  a  rising 
against  these  leaders  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  prudnced  from  the  rock 
at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (f^trife).  But  Moses 
and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  proceeding,  probably 
because  they  distrusted  God's  providence  and  applied 
for  extraordinary  resources.  On  account  of  this  dis- 
pleasure, it  was  announced  to  them  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of  aa  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exod. 
xvii,  1).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  was  occasioned  in 
that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the  same  story. 
But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  outbreak  of  discontent  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, which  may  well  have  happened  even  more  than 
twice.  The  places  are  different,  very  wide  apart;  the 
time  is  different ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the 
two  records  to  speak  of  different  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii,  8),  Moses 
sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage  through  their 
territory  into  Canaan.  The  answer  was  a  refusal,  ac- 
companied by  a  display  of  force.  We  sug^^eft  as  an 
explanation  of  this  unnatural  churlishness  that  per- 
haps the  request  chanced  to  be  preferred  to  the  native 
Horite  **king"  (probably  the  very  Hadad  last  men- 
tioned in  the  list  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  89)  rather  than  to 
the  phylarch  of  the  Esauites  contemporary  with  him 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  43).  See  Esau.  The  Israelites,  there- 
fore, were  compelled  to  turn  their  face  soutliwnrd,  and, 
making  a  turn  around  the  end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
reached  Mount  Hor,  near  Petra,  on  the  top  of  which 
Aaron  died.  Finding  the  country  Ijad  for  travelling, 
and  their  food  unpleasant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into 
rebellious  discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  ser- 
pents which  bit  the  people,  and  msny  died,  when  a 
remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on  the 
flag-staff  (Numb,  xxi,  4  sq.).  There  is  near  Elath  a 
promontory  known  as  the  Rat  Um  I/ayfy  **  the  mother 
of  serpents,''  which  seem  to  abound  in  the  region  ad- 
jacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this  the  scene  of  that 
judgment,  the  event  would  thus  be  connected  with  the 
line  of  march,  rounding  the  southern  border  of  Mount 
Seir,  laid  down  in  Deut.  ii,  8  as  being  "through  the 
way  of  the  plain  (i.  e.  the  'Arabah)  from  f^lath  and 
frnm  Ezion-geljer,"  whence  *'  turning  northward," 
having  "  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  "passed  by  the  waj-  of  the  wilderness 
of  Moal)"  (v,  3,  8).  Still  going  northward,  and  proba- 
bly pursuing  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus,  they 
at  length  reached  the  valley  of  Zered  (the  brook), 
which  may  be  the  present  wady  Kerek,  that  runs  from 
the  east  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Hence  they  "removed 
and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the 


border  of  Moab.  between  Moab  and  the  Amoritei^' 
(Numb,  xxi,  13).  Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  sta- 
tion, where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  their  journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and 
song,  singing  "the  song  of  the  well"  (Numb,  xxi,  17, 
18).  The  Amorites  being  requested,  refused  to  give 
Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and  so  the  na^ 
tion  was  again  compelled  to  proceed  still  in  a  norther- 
ly course.  At  length,  having  beaten  the  Amorites, 
and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  and 
pitched  their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at 
their  numbers  and  their  successful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  aided 
to  overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The  intended 
curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's  mouth.  While 
here  the  people  gave  way  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Moabites,  when  a  terrible  punishment  was  inflicted, 
partly  by  a  plague  which  took  off  24,000,  and  partly 
by  the  avenging  sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to 
take  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty 
years  upwards,  found  they  amounted  to  600,790,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  those  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Numb. 
xxvi,  47.  64).  Moses  is  now  directed  to  ascend  Al  a- 
rim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might  survey  the  land  which 
he  was  not  to  enter  on  account  of  his  having  rebelled 
against  God's  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin 
(Numb,  xxvii,  12;  Dent,  xxxii,  49).  Conformably 
with  the  divine  command,  Moses  went  up  from  the 
plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountains  of  Nebo,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years : 
"His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 'force  abated'* 
(Deut.  xxxiv).  Under  his  successor,  Joshua,  the  He- 
brews were  forthwith  led  across  the  Jordan,  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  might  have  performed 
in  a  few  months,  they  spent  forty  years  in  accom- 
plishing, bringing  on  themselves  unspeakable  toil  and 
trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  death,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  gross  and  sensnsl  appetites,  and  their  unbending 
indocility  to  the  divine  will  (Numb,  xiv,  23 ;  xxvi, 
65).  Joshua,  however,  gained  thereby  a  great  advan- 
tage, ina.«much  as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  gen- 
eration that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine. This  advantage  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
why  so  long  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

VIII.  Literature. — Besides  the  incidental  treatment 
of  this  subject  in  general  works  on  sacred  geograpby, 
the  writings  of  travellers  through  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, and  commentaries  on  the  parts  of  Scripture  re* 
lating  to  it,  the  following  special  treatises  exist : — La^ 
hoTde.Commentaire  Geographique  swr  V Erode  et  les  JVbm. 
bres  (Paris  and  Leipz.  1841,  fol.) ;  Ha«e,  Tabula  S^op^ 
tica  stat'onum  Jsraelitarwn^  etc.  (Norimb.  1789,  fol.); 
Bertholdt,  De  rebus  a  Mote  in  JSgypto  gettU  (Erl.  1795, 
8vo);  Plitt,  Die  iOjdhrige  Reiten  d.  Tsraeliten  durck  rf. 
IVuste  (Casscl,  1775,  8vo) ;  Calmet,  De  tranrfrttoHeme 
Erytkrai  (in  vol.  i,  p.  214  sq.  of  his  Dittertatums  in  V, 
r.,  Wirceb.  1789,  8vo) ;  Benzel,  De  trangifu  Ismel,  per 
Mare  Rubrum  (in  his  SytUofftna  DUterU.  ii,  137  sq.) ; 
Michaelis  (ed.),  Eumi  mr  Vheure  du  passage  des  He^ 
breux  de  la  Mer  Rouge  (Gdtdngen,  1758, 8vo) ;  Zeibich, 
Durchoang  d.  Israeliten^  etc.  (in  his  Verm.  Beitr.  i,  42 
sq.) ;  also  De  disddio  in  enarrando  itinere  Isr.  per  If  are 
(Viteb.  1752,  4to) ;  Reimarus,  Durchg.  d,  Israel,  dmrchs 
mtke  Meer  (in  I^ssing>  Beilrage^  fragm.  8) ;  Richter, 
Meer  durch  welches  d.  Israel,  gegangen^  etc.  (Lps.  1778, 
8vo) ;  Klenker,  Wondervng  d.  Israel,  durcha  rothe  Meer 
(Frankf.  1778,  8vo);  Moldenhauer,  Prufung  d,  dritUn 
Fragments  (Hamb.  1779, 8vo) ;  LUderwald,  Ihtrekff,  dL 
Isr.  durchs  rothe  Meer  (Helmst.  1779, 8vo) ;  Ddderlein, 
Fragmente  u,  AntifragmenUf  i,  d&-112 ;  Bitter,  Uebes^ 
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d/cr.dkrvil  d.  rothe  Meer  (in  Henke*B  MagoM,  iv,  291 

aq.);  treAtiBes,  De  transitu  popuH  Igrael,  etc.,  in  the 

Cniieiaaeri,Tke8,Nov,  i,  274,  292, 800 ;  AoBpitz,  "IKS 

nim^n  (s.  l.  1818,  8vo) ;  Dietz,  Vestimenta  Israel,  in 

dtMrto  (Wittenb.  1676,  4to) ;  Doncbe,  De  educt.  Israel 

ez  .f>iypto  (Strasb.  1652, 4to) ;  Holste,  Iter  Isr.  tx  ^g, 

ad  Caman  (Rost.  1707,  4to) ;  Klein,  Israittt  Wander- 

vagen  (Bamberg,  1839,  8vo) ;   Kaumer,  Zug  der  Isr, 

out  jEgypto  nach  Canaan  (Leipzig  1837,  8vo) ;  Thier- 

bach,  id.  (ib.  eod.  8vo) ;  also  Durckg.  d.  Isr.  durck  einem 

Theil  d  s  mittett.  Metres  (Erfurt,  1830,  8vo);  Unroh, 

Zvgder  Isr,  avs  JEg.  nach  Canaan  (Langensl.  1860,  8to)  : 

Zinck,  De  trandtn  Maris  Erythrad  (Augsb.  1778,  4to) ; 

Banadius,  leitteranumjUiorum  Israel  (Antw.  1621,  fol.) ; 

Lightfoot,  Itinera  Israditarum  (  Works,  ii,  415) ;  Anon. 

Journeys  of  the  Children  of  Israel  (Lond.  1882, 18mo); 

Seaton,  Churdi  in  the  Wilderness  (London,  1821, 2  vols. 

12mo) ;  Alexander,  De  exiiu  ex  ^gypto  (Hist.  Eccles. 

ii,  137);  Bp.  Lioyd^Origins  of  Jewish  Church  (in  Whia- 

ton'g  Sacred  History,  i,  46) ;  Berton,  Viiineraire  des  Is- 

raeUtes  (Par.  1860, 4to) ;  Tischendorf,  De  Isr.  per  Mare 

Rubnun  transitu  (Lips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Miss  Corbaux,  Exo- 

dss  Papyri  (London,  1855, 8vo) ;  Krummacher,  IsraeTs 

Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness  (London,  1837-8,  2  vols. 

12mo);  Brftm,  Israel's  Wanderung  von  Gosen  bis  zum 

Svud  (Elbeni;  1859, 8vo) ;  Forster,  Israel  in  the  Wilder- 

nest  (Lond.  1865,  8vo) ;  see  tbe  Stud.  u.  Krii.  1889,  ii, 

897  aq. ;  Jowr.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1859 ;  April,  1860.    Tbe 

best  nqp  of  tbe  region  where  tbe  passage  of  the  Red 

Sea  was  eflfected  is  Linant's,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  official 

tnrrejs  for  tbe  Suez  Canal,  entitled  ^^Pereement  de 

tItUme  de  Suez*'  (Paris,  1855  sq.).     See  Wilder- 

9ESS. 

Ez'odtiB  (6r.  *£^o^oc,an  exit;  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
T^TZ-D  nb»\  ve^leh  shemoth\  its  initial  words,  or 
limply  ni730 ;  in  tbe  Masora  to  Gen.  xxiv,  8  called 

TP'^'f^f  M«  Buxt.  Lex.  Tabn.  col.  1325 ;  Yulg.  Exodus), 
the  second  book  of  the  law  or  Pentateuch,  so  called 
from  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely,  the  de- 
parture of  tbe  Israelites  from  Egpyt.  See  Exode. 
With  this  book  begins  the  proper  history*  of  that  peo- 
ple, continuing  it  until  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there. 

L  Contents,-^!,  Preparation  for  the  Deliverance  of 
Israel  from  their  Bondage  in  Egypt. — This  first  section 
(i,  I'Xli,  36)  contains  an  account  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dy- 
nasty, which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  (ch.  i) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses 
(ck.  ii) ;  hifl  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii,  1-iv,  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  consequence 
(iv,  18-31) ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Phanoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which  only  resulted  in 
ao  increase  of  their  burdens  (v,  1-21) ;  a  farther  prep- 
aration of  Moses  and  Aaron  for  their  office,  together 
with  the  account  of  their  genealogies  (v,  2!2-vii,  7) ; 
tbe  snccesaive  signn  and  wonders,  by  means  of  which 
tbe  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is 
at  length  accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
ever  (vii,  8-xu,  36). 

2.  Narra&oe  of  Events  from  the  Depcrture  out  of 
Egypt  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai. — 
We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the  departure  and  (men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it)  the  injunctions  then 
given  respecting  the  Passover  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  first-bom  (xii,  87-xiii,  16) ;  the  march  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  passage  through  it,  and  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  togeth- 
er with  Moses's  song  of  triumph  upon  the  occasion 
(xiii,  17-xv,  21) ;  (5.)  the  principal  events  on  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai,  tbe  bitter  waters  at 
Marah,  tbe  giving  of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  oh- 
servBttce  of  the  Sabbath,  the  miraclous  supply  of  water 
from  tbe  rock  at  Bephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  i 


the  Amalekites  (xv,  22-xvii,  16) ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  bis  advice  as  to  tiie  civil 
government  of  the  people  (xviii). 

8.  The  Solemn  Establishment  of  the  Theocracy  on 
Mount  Sinai. — The  people  are  set  apart  to  God  as  '*a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (xix,  6);  the 
ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws  which  are 
to  regulate  tbe  social  life  of  tbe  people  are  enacted 
(xxi,  1-xxlli,  19) ;  an  angel  is  promised  as  their  guide 
to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abibu,  and  seventy  elders,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  most  solenmly 
ratified  (xxlii,  20-xxiv,  18) ;  instructions  are  given  re- 
specting the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  tbe  mercy-seat,  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  hia 
sons  for  the  priest*s  office,  the  vestments  which  they 
are  to  wear,  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their 
consecration,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  tbe  holy 
oil,  the  selection  of  Bezaleel  and  Aboliab  for  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle,  tbe  observance  of  tbe  Sabbath  and 
the  delivery  of  tbe  two  tables  of  the  law  into  the  handa 
of  Moses  (xxv,  1-xxxi,  18);  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  tbe  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  conso* 
quence,  and  their  restoration  to  God's  favor  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Moses  (xxxil,  1-xxxiv,  85) ;  lastly,  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  pertaining  to  Its 
service  In  accordance  with  tbe  injunctions  previously 
given  (xxxT,  1-xl,  88). 

This  book,  in  sliort,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has  three 
clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation  en- 
slaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation  set 
apart,  and,  through  the  blending  of  its  religions  and 
political  life,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
close  literary  connection  between  the  books  of  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  is  clearly  marked  by  the  Hebrew  con- 
junctive particle  1  (oav),  **and,'*  with  which  the  latter 
begins,  and  still  more  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
name  of  Jacob's  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
abridged  from  tbe  fuller  account  In  Gen.  xlvi,  8-17. 
Still  tbe  book  of  Exodus  b  not  a  continuation  In  strict 
chronologlca]  sequence  of  the  preceding  history ;  for  a 
very  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  silence,  sav- 
ing only  the  remark,  *' And  the  children  of  Imrael  were 
fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 
waxed  exceedingly  mighty;  and  the  land  was  filled 
with  them"  (Exod.  i,  7).  The  pretermisfiion  of  aU 
that  concerned  Israel  during  this  period  and  their  In- 
tercourse with  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  being  an  indi- 
cation, as  Rationalists  allege,  of  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  the  Pentateuch,  only  shows  the  sacred  purpose 
of  tbe  history,  and  that,  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  con- 
siderations of  a  merely  political  interest  were  entirely 
subordinate  to  tbe  divine  intentions  already  partially 
unfolded  in  Genesis,  and  to  be  still  farther  developed 
in  tbe  course  of  the  present  narrative  regarding  the 
national  constitution  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

II.  Unity. — According  to  Von  Lengerke  (ATenaafi, 
Ixx xviii,  xc),  the  following  portions  of  tbe  book  belong 
to  tbe  original  or  Elobistic  document :  Chap,  i,  1-14 ; 
ii,  23-25 ;  vi,  2-vii,  7 ;  xii,  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii,  1, 
2,  perhaps);  xvi;  xiii,  1;  xx  ;  xxv-xxxi;  xxxv-xl. 
St&helin  (^Krit.  Unteru.)  and  De  Wette  {Einleitung) 
agree  In  the  main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  the  subject.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifled 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a  different  judgment.  He 
assigns  to  the  Elohbt:  i,  1-7,  13,  14;  ii,  23-25,  from 
-najf^l,  vi,  2-vii,  7;  except  vi,  8;  vii,  8-13, 19-22 ;  viii, 
1-3, 11  from  Kbl,and  12-15;  iz,  8-12  and  35;  xi,9, 
10 ;  xii,  1-23,  28,  87  a,  40-42,  48-51 ;  xiU,  1,  2,  20 ;  xiv, 
1-4, 8, 9, 16-18  (except  *^bK  pSSn  n^a  in  ver.  16,  and 
r«  nisai  ^a^a  in  ver.  16),  21-28,  and  26-29  (except 
27  from  nttJ"^"!) ;  xv,  19,  22,  23,  27 ;  xvi,  1, 2,  9-26, 81- 
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86;  xvii,  1;  xix,  2  a;  xxv-zxxi,  11,  12-17  in  the 
nuun ;  xxxv,  l-xl,  d8. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages  se- 
lected by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  to  the 
original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very  un- 
certain all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The  first, 
that  of  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  objections,  which 
have  been  urged  by  Hftvemick  {Einleit,  in  dor  Pent.  § 
117),  Ranke,  and  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  vi,  6, 
which  all  agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of 
"  great  judgments"  (D'^bna  C^BCp  in  the  plural), 
wherewith  God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a 
word  is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  docu- 
ment. Again,  xii,  12,  28,  27  contains  the  announce- 
ment of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  original  documents  did  contain  cm  account  of 
the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  as  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  in  xii,  12,  etc.,  has  clearly  a  reference  to  it : 
only  he  will  not  allow  that  the  story  as  it  now  stands 
is  that  account.  But  even  then  the  difficulty  is  only 
partially  remored,  for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  many  (vi,  6).  Knobel  lias  done  his  best  to 
obviate  this  glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt 
that  the  ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not 
tenable,  he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miracu- 
lous portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi,  6.  The 
changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs,  of  musqui- 
toes  (A.  y.  lice),  and  of  boUs,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knolwl,  Elohistic.  He 
points  out  what  he  considers  here  links  of  connection, 
and  a  regular  sequence  in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us 
observe  that  Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that 
Moses  directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then, 
are  arranged  in  order  of  importance  i  first  there  is  the 
sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ; 
next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however,  do  not 
touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon 
roan,  and  here  Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ; 
the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished  by  Jehovah  himself. 
Thus  the  miracles  increase  in'  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
bis  rod  of  might  begins  the  worlc,  be  gives  way  after- 
wards to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of 
redemption  Jehovah  employ's  no  human  agency,  but 
himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm  ef- 
fects the  deliverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus 
selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that  because 
portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  work,  but  mu«t  be  regarded  as  subsequent 
embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  ^haps.  iii  and  iv  to  the 
Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described,  is 
said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  pnrallel  to  vi,  2-vii,  7. 
Yet  it  seems  improlmble  that  the  Elnhist  should  intro- 
duce Moses  with  the  bare  words,  *^  And  God  spake  to 
Moses"  (vi,  2),  without  a  single  word  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So  argues  H&ver- 
nick,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  without  reason.  It 
vill  l)e  observed  that  none  of  these  critics  attempt  to 
make  the  divine  names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distin- 
guish the  several  documents.  Thus,  in  the  .lehovistic 
portion  (i,  16-22),  De  Wctte  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  '*  but  ver.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?)," 
and  again  (iii,  4,  6, 11-15), "  here  seven  times  Elohim. ^^ 
In  other  places  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  xix, 
17, 19,  which  St&helin,  as  well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the 


Jehovist.  In  the  passages  in  chaps,  vii,  viii,  ix,  wliicli 
Knobel  classes  in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah 
occurs  throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  tliat  there 
must  be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  portions  of  the  l>ook,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are 
later  must  entirely  fail. 

Accordingly,  certain  peculiarities  of  style  are  Fop- 
posed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  two  documents.  Thup, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  (Einl.  §  151,  S.  183)  appeal  to 

na^i  n-iB,  i,  7;  ntn  '-^n  cxra,  xii,  17, 4i;  o-^on 
n'»ia,  vi,  4 ;  the  formula  i«fctb  hoa  b«  •»'"'  nan^t, 

XXV,  i ;  XXX,  11,  etc. ;  Pixax,  vi,  26 ;  vii,  4 ;  xii,  17, 
41,  51 ;  C^a-ixn  -pa,  xu,  6;  xxix,  41 ;  xxx,  8,  and 
other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  St&he- 
lin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate 
the  first  from  the  second  legislation.  '*  Wherever/'  he 
says,  **  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  or  an  *  angel  of  Jehovah,'  as 
Exod.  xxiii,  xxiv,  or  the  phrase  *  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,' as  Exod.  xiii,  6;  xxxiii,  8  .  .  .  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Exod.  xix, 
xxxiv,  5,  or  where  the  Canaanitish  nations  are  num- 
bered, or  the  tabernacle  supposed  to  l>e  without  the 
camp  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7),  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I 
am  reading  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  aecond  leg- 
islation (i.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical 
distinctions  are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions  have 
been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy.     De 
Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  everything 
which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  i^oof  of  later  author- 
ship.    The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all  they 
see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them  could 
not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age.    But 
on  their  own  h}'pothe8is  this  is  a  verj'  extraordinary 
view ;  for  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people  are  not  gen- 
erally the  least  wonderful,  but  the  reverse ;  and  one 
cannot  thus  acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  detign  in  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.      However,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
a  miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  miracles  proof 
I  sufficient  of  later  authorship.    Into  this  error  Knobel, 
it  is  true,  has  not  fallen.     By  admitting  some  of  the 
plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  be 
is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  critics 
like  De  Wette.     But  his  own  critical  testa  are  not  con- 
clusive.    And  the  way  in  which  he  cuta  veiws  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii,  11,  and  xiii,  15, 18, 27,  where  it  suita 
his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so 
evidentlv  from  the  stam  constraint  of  a  theory,  tbat 
his  labors  in  this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plan^ibl  j  to 
distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supplement 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.    There  is  nothing  indeed  forced 
or  improbable  in  the  supposition  either  that  M<wea 
himself  incorporated  ift  liii*  memoits  ancient  tradition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  tbaa 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  left  by  the  great  legisla* 
tor  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form.    There  ia  an  oc- 
casional abruptness  in  the  narrative,  which  augf^f  t« 
that  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  case,  as  in  the 
introduction  of  the  genealogy,  vi,  18  27.    The  remarks 
in  xi,  3 ;  xvi,  35, 86,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.    The 
apparent  confusion  at  xi,  1-8  may  be  explained  l.y  re- 
garding these  verses  as  parenthetical.   Inasmuch,  bow- 
ever,  as  there  exista  no  definite  proof  or  knowledge  of 
any  later  editor,  except  it  be  Joshua  or  Ezra,  to  whom 
isolated  and  unimportant  additions  nay  be  attributed, 
we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  the  book  to  any 
other  author  than  Moses.     See  PsKTATRtrcH. 
I      III.  Credibility. — Almost  ever}'  historical  fact  men- 
\  tioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  called 
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In  qaflstion ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation 
has  hitherto  only  tended  to  establish  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writors  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuroenta  confirm,  or  at  least 
do  not  contradict,  the  moat  material  statements  of  thia 
booL  Thaa,  for  instance,  Manetho'a  story  of  the  Hyk- 
sos,  qnestionable  as  much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  different  writers,  points  at 
least  to  some  early  connection  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  im- 
plied in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israel- 
itish  sojonm,  B^pt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
See  Egypt.  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
EfCypt;  and  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites  had 
become  a  nameroos  and  formidable  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Exod.  xii,  37,  the  number  of  men,  besides  wom- 
en and  children,  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000.  This 
would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  millions 
and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  this  immense  increase,  if  we  suppose  (as 
on  many  accounts  seems  probable)  that  the  actual  tob- 
id?nce  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years. 
We  most  remember,  indeed,  that  the  number  who  went 
into  Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
*' threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  Chronology]  ;  we 
most  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary  fruit- 
falness  of  E.^ypt  (concerning  which  all  writers  are 
agreed — Strabo,  xv,  478;  Aristot.  Hist.  A  turn,  vii,  4; 
Pliny,  H,  N.  vii,  8 ;  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  iii,  25,  quoted  by 
Harernick),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  Israelites  dwelt ;  and,  finally,  we  roust  take  into 
the  account  the  **  mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii,  38). 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses's  birth  is 
mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account  ety- 
mologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful  simplici- 
ty  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the  stories  of 
Komolns,  Cyru.«,  and  Semuramis,  with  which  it  has 
been  compsired  (Knobel,  p.  14).  As  regards  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  is  Eg3'ptian  (from  the  Copt  ma,  **  water,"  and 
«'.  *'  to  take*^,  and  if  so,  the  author  has  merely  played 
upon  the  name.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
whole  story  is  nothing  but  a  myth.  Philology  as  a 
science  is  of  very  modem  growth,  and  the  truth  of  his- 
tory does  not  stand  or  fail  with  the  explanation  of  ety- 
raolo^es.  The  same  remark  applies  to  De  Wette *b 
objection  to  the  etymology  in  ii,  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.  Thus 
Knobel  thinks  the  commjnd  to  destroy  the  male  chil- 
dren (i,  15  sq.)  extremely  improbable,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  th«  king  was  not  to  destroy  the  people,  but  to 
make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  require  the  roidwives 
to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their  own  people,  and  to  issue 
an  injunction  that  every  son  bom  of  Israelitish  par- 
ents should  be  throwm  into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of 
downright  madness  of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would 
not  be  guilty.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives 
were  Hebrew;  they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and 
kin;;«,  like  other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary  to 
their  interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  pas- 
sions; indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
king  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap.  Joseph  us,  c. 
Apion,  i,  34),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan  helots 
(Plutarch,  Lgeurg,  28).  He  objects  further  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command  with  the  num- 
her  of  tile  Israelites  at  their  exode.  But  we  suppose 
that  in  very  many  instances  the  command  of  the  king 
would  be  evaded,  and  p  obably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses  that  he 
cadd  nof  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to  become  the 
saviour  of  his  people,  which,  as  H&vernick  Justly  re- 
marks, is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical  decision. 
It  Iws  been  alleged  that  the  place,  according  to  the 


original  narrative,  where  God  first  appeared  to  Moaes 
was  Egypt,  God  making  himself  known  as  Jehovah, 
that  l)eing  the  first  intimation  of  the  name  (Exod.  vi, 
2).  Another  account,  it  is  further  alleged,  places  the 
scene  at  Horeb  (ch.  iii,  2),  God  appearing  as  the  God 
of  the  patriarchs  (ver.  6),  and  declaring  his  name  Je- 
hovah (ver.  14) ;  while  a  third  makes  Midian  the  scene 
of  the  interview  (ch.  iv,  19).  These  assumptions  re- 
quire np  refutation.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vi,  2  necessarily  presupposes 
the  explanation  given  of  it  in  chap,  iii,  14.  Further, 
Moseses  abode  in  Midian,  and  connection  with  Jethro, 
were  matters,  Knobel  affirms,  quite  unknown  to  the 
older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Moses  was  eighty 
years  old  when  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh  (chap,  vii, 
7),  is  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  supplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  fVom  Egypt  (ch.  ii,  11),  and  a  son  by 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  probdb/y  on  his  arrival  in 
Midian,  is  still  young  when  he  returned  to  £g>'pt  (ch. 
iv,  20,  25 ;  xviii,  2).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
flpom  Moseses  leaving  Egypt  till  his  return  thither  a 
considerable  time  elapsed.  It  is  stated  in  Exod.  ii,  23 
as  "  many  days,"  and  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  80)  as  forty 
years.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
abode  in  Midian  extended  over  the  whole*  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  expression  l^^l,  '*he  sat  down,"  or  set- 
tled (Exod.  ii,  15),  may  only 'point  to  Midian  as  the 
end  of  his  wanderings ;  or  if  otherwise,  his  marriage 
need  not  have  followed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  or 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  birth  of  his  two  sons.  The  silence,  indeed,  of  thia 
port  of  the  narrative  regarding  the  birth  of  the  second 
son  may  possibly  be  referrible  to  this  circumstance, 
more  probably  indicated,  however,  by  the  different  feel- 
ings of  the  father  as  expressed  in  the  names  Gershom 
and  Eliezer  (ch.  ii,  22 ;  xviii,  4).  The  order  of  these 
names  is  perplexing  to  expositors  who  conceive  that 
the  first  thoughts  of  the  fugitive  would  have  been 
thankfulness  for  his  safety,  and  that  only  afterwards 
would  spring  up  the  feelings  of  exile.  But  if  the  name 
Eliezer  was  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion to  return  to  Egypt,  and  particularly  with  the  in* 
timation  "  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life*' 
(ch.  iv,  19),  the  whole  is  strikingly  consistent  An- 
other instance  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Moseses  reception  from  his 
brethren  was  very  discouraging  (chap,  vi,  9),  whereas 
the  other  narrative  describes  it  as  quite  the  reverse 
(ch.  iv,  31).  De  Wette  calls  this  a  striking  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  only  such  when  the  intermediate  section 
(ch.  V,  19-23),  which  shows  the  change  that  in  the  in- 
terval had  occurred  in  the  prospects  of  the  Israelites, 
is  violently  ejected  from  the  narrative — a  process  fitted 
to  produce  contradictions  in  any  composition.  See 
Moses. 

The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  this 

book  is  the  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 

manna  (chap,  xvi,  85),  which  would  seem  to  extend  it 

beyond  the  time  of  Moses,  particularly  when  compared 

with  Josh.  V,  11,  12,  according  to  which  the  manna 

ceased  not  until  after  the  .passage  of  the  Jordan.    But, 

as  remarked  by  Hengstenberg,  it  is  not  of  the  cessa- 

'  tion  of  the  manna  that  the  historian  here  writes,  but 

:  of  Its  continuance.     Besides,  *'  forty  years'*  must  be 

I  taken  as  a  round  number,  for  the  manna,  strictly 

speaking,  lasted  about  one  month  less  (ch.  xvi,  1).    See 

I  Manna. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them,  what 
might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their  intens- 
ity and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are  clearly  su- 
pernatural. Even  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  an 
order  in  which  physical  causes  are  allowed  to  operate. 
The  corruption  of  the  river  is  followed  by  the  plague 
of  fh>gs.  From  the  dead  IVoga  are  bred  the  gnats  and 
flies ;  from  these  came  the  murrain  among  the  cattle 
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ftnd  the  bolls  on  men ;  and  ao  oiv  Most  of  the  pUignes, 
indeed,  though  of  conrse  in  a  much  less  aggravated 
form,  and  without  such  succession,  are  actually  expe- 
rienced at  this  day  in  Egypt.  Of  Uie  plague  of  locusts 
it  is  expressly  remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no 
such  locusts,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And 
all  travellers  in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  lo- 
custs, bronght  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  comiuji;  with  an  ecut  vrind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last  fact 
agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  L^psius  speaks  of  be- 
ing in  a  **  regular  snow-drift  of  hauts^"  which  came 
from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  val- 
ley. **At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain,"  he  says, 
**  they  fell  down  in  showers.'*  This  continned  for  six 
days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights  much  longer.  He  also 
saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  January,  1843,  he  and  his  party 
were  surprised  by  a  storm.  '*  Suddenly,"  he  writes, 
'*the  storm  grew  to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in 
such  masses  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  '*  which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Ltitenfrom  Egypt, 
Eng.  transl.  p.  49, 27, 14).    See  Plagues  (of  Egypt). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii)  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also  been  call- 
ed a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circnmstances  are 
not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of  a  later  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  directions  given  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  the  first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent 
passovors.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
instituted,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different  ob- 
servance for  the  future.     See  Passover. 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pharaoh's 
daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower  orders 
bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii,  85)  tells  us 
(what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments)  that  in  an- 
cient Egypt  the  women  were  under  no  restraint,  but 
apparently  lived  more  in  public  than  the  men.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sov- 
erci^  virtue  to  exist  in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer 
speaks  of  chariots  and  **  chosen  chariots"  (xiv,  7)  as 
constituting  an  important  element  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  of  the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  mon- 
uments amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pha- 
raohs lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  con- 
sist entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots.     See  Chariot. 

As  the  events  of  this  hi$«tor>'  nre  laid  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  we  have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  find  no- 
where the  least  transgression  against  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions and  customs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  evi- 
dent that  the  author  had  a  thorouf^h  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  institutions  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
them.  Exodus  contains  a  ma^s  of  incidents  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  which  have  gained  new  force  from 
the  modem  dbcoveries  and  reitearrhes  in  the  field  of 
Ej^yptian  antiquities  (comp.  Hengstenlierg,  Die  Biicher 
Mogis  und  ^Egypien,  Berlin.  1841).  The  description  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also 
evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  localities 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scrupulous  and  sci- 
entific travellers  of  our  own  time  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  er,  //r.  Raumer,  Der  Zug  der 
IsraeiUen  atu  ^Eggpien  nach  Cantum,  L<*ipz.  1837). 

The  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle,  descrihed  in 
the  second  part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw  a  favorable 
light  on  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  preceding 
events ;  and  the  least  tenable  of  all  the  objections 
against  it  are,  that  the  architectural  arrangements  of 


the  tabernacle  were  too  artificial,  and  the  material 
and  richness  too  costly  and  precious  for  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  etc. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  Uuct  that 
the  Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who  had 
come  out  fh>m  Egypt,  a  people  possessing  wealth, 
Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  admire  even  now, 
in  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
Egypt ;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  to  see  the  He- 
brews in  possession  of  the  materials  or  artistic  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle. 
Moreover,  the  establishment  of  a  tent  as  a  sanctuary 
for  the  Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  fh>m  their 
abode  in  the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  their 
then  roving  and  nomadic  life ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  de- 
cided mistake  in  those  critics  who  give  to  the  sacred 
tent  a  later  date  than  the  Mosaical ;  while  other  critics 
(such  as  De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke)  proceed  much 
more  consistently  with  their  views  hy  considering  the 
narrative  of  the  construction  of  a  sacred  tabernacle  to 
be  a  mere  fiction  in  Exodus,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascribing  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  a  higher 
antiquity  and  authorit}*.  However,  independently  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  Temple  necessarilj'  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  a  far  older  analogous  sanctuary, 
the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  is  but 
calculated  to  strike  out  a  portion  from  the  Jewish  his- 
tory' on  purely  arbitrary  grounds. 

The  extremely  simple  and  sober  style  and  views 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  afford  a  sure  guaran- 
tee for  its  authenticity  and  originality.  Not  a  vestli^ 
of  a  poetical  hand  can  be  discovered  in  Exod.  xviii ; 
not  even  the  most  sceptical  critics  can  deny  that  we 
tread  here  on  purely  historical  ground.  The  same 
may  fairly  be  maintained  of  ch.  xx-xxilL  How  is  it 
then  possible  that  one  and  the  same  book  should 
contain  so  strange  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  aa 
its  opponenu  assert  to  be  found  in  it?  The  noost 
striking  proofs  against  such  an  assumption  are,  in 
particular,  the  accounts,  such  as  in  Exodus  xxxU 
sq.,  where  the  most  vehement  complaints  are  made 
against  the  Israelites,  where  the  high-priest  of  the 
covenant-people  participates  most  shamefully  in  the 
idolatry  of  his  people.  All  these  incidents  are  de- 
scribed in  plain  and  clear  terms,  without  the  least 
vestige  of  later  embellishments  and  false  extolling 
of  former  ages.  The  Pentateuch,  some  critics  as- 
sert, is  written  for  the  interest  and  in  favor  of  the 
hierarchy;  but  can  there  be  more  anti-hierarchical 
details  than  are  found  in  rhat  book  ?  The  whole 
representation  indicates  tlie  strictest  impartiality  and 
truth. 

IV.  The  authonMp  and  date  of  the  book  will  be  du^- 
cussed  under  Pektatkuch. 

V.  Commentaries,  etc, — The  following  is  a  list  of 
exegctical  helps  on  the  whole  book,  the  most  impo"* 
tant  lieing  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Or- 
igen,  Cttmrneniarii  (in  Ofip,  ii,  110) ;  Sdecta  («6.  ii,  121) ; 
also  Honalim  (p>.  ii,  120) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  K  plamalio 
(in  his  0pp.  iv,  1 94) ;  Isidore,  Commeniarifi  (in  his  Of^J) ; 
Theodoret,  Qwrttvtna  (in  his  Ojtp.  i,  1) ;  Hugo  k  St. 
Victoire,  Adnotationea  (in  his  Opp,  i) ;  Aben-Esra,  Cnmm 
meniar,  (Prague,  1840,  8vo) ;  Bede,  Explanatio  (in  his 
Opp,  Iv) ;  Qtuedfones  (ib,  viii) ;  Rupert,  In  Exod.  (in  his 
6^.  i,  160);  Zuingle,  Adnotationea  (Ti/urini,  1527); 
Brent,  Commentatio  (in  his  0pp.  i) ;  Ziegler,  Commen- 
tarii  (Basil.  1540,  fol.);  Pbr^'gio,  CommenUxriw  (Tub. 
1548, 4to);  Lippoman,  Caiena  (Par.  1560;  Leyd.  1657, 
fol.);  Chytrsus,  Enarratifmes  (Vitemb.  1566,  1569^ 
1579, 8vo) ;  Galasius,  Commentarnu;  (Genev.  1 600,  fol.)  ; 
Strigel,  Commentariut  (Lips.  1566, 157S ;  Brem.  15^, 
8vo) ;  Simler,  Commentariut  (Tigur.  1684,  1605,  fol.) ; 
Tstell.n,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1601,  fol.) ;  Pererius,  />»- 
/nf/n<.'on«s(Ingol.«t.  1601,4to);  ^MechUtha,  CommetUa-' 
rius  (in  Ugolini  Tke-taurug,  xiv) ;  Willet, 
(London,  1608,  1622,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Rung. 
(Vitemb.  1614,  8vo);  Babington,  A'bCet  (in  Warim^  ^ 
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185);  Beater,  Commmtarau  (Francf.  1616,  4to);  *Ri- 
Tetas,  CommaUani  (L.  B.  1634,  4to) ;  Jackeon,  Para- 
pkrate  (in  iVorkg,  ix,  884);  De  k  Uaye,  Canuneniaru 
(Paris  1639,  1641,  2  vols,  fol.);   Lightfoot,  Gieanrngs 
(Lond.  1643, 4to) ;  Sylvius,  CammerUarius  (Duac.  1644, 
4to);  Cartwright,  AtbwitUwnes  (Lond.  1658,  8vo);  Ca- 
lixtus,  ExpotUuf  (Helmst  1641,  1654,  4to) ;  Cocceias, 
dseriatiomu  (in  hie  0pp.  i,  136) ;  Uugbea,  ExpotUion 
(Lond.  1672,  fol.) ;  ^Patrick,  Commentary  (Lond.  1697, 
4to);  Hagenuuin,  Betrachtungen  (Brunsw.  1738,  4to); 
Torellias,  Ammadversionet  (U|m.  1746, 4to) ;  Haitema, 
OmmaUtsr'd  (Franc.  1771, 4to) ;  Hopkins,  Notes  (Lon- 
don, 1784, 4to) ;  k  St.Cruce,  Hermeneia  (Heidelb.  1787, 
4to);  ^Horalej,  Notet  (in  Bib.  CriticUm,  i,  47);  Cock- 
bam,  CredSbUUg,  etc.  (Lond.  1809, 8vo) ;  *Rosenmtaier, 
SchoUa  (Lips.  1822,  8to)  ;    Newnham,  lUustraUont 
(Lond.  n.  d.  8yo)  ;  Vizard,  Commentary  (London,  1838, 
12mo);  Baddicom,  Exoda$  (2d  ed.  Liverp.  1839,  2  vols. 
12ino);  Trower,  Sermonn  (Lond.  1843, 8vo) ;  Kitto,  II- 
UutrdHoH  {Dnaiy  BibU  lUust.  ii);  ^Bnsb,  Notes  (N.  Y. 
1852,  2  vols.  12mo);  Camming,  Readings  (Lond.  1853, 
8to);  ^Kalisch,  Comm^nta/^  (London,  1855,  8vo)  ;  Os- 
born,  ItraeL  m.Egypt  (London,  1856, 12mo) ;  *Knobel, 
ErklSnmg  (Lpz.  1857,  8vo) ;  Howard,  Notes  (Cambr. 
1857, 8vo);  •Keil  and  Delitzacb,  Comment,  (from  tbeir 
BAelwerk,  Edinb.  1864, 8vo) ;  «Lanse,  Comment,  (in  bis 
Bibelwerk,  ii,  Lpz.  1864, 8vo) ;  *Marpby,  Comment.  (Ed- 
inb. 1866,  Andov.  1868, 8vo).     See  Old  Tkstament. 

Ezomologeala  (i^ofio\6yrfoic,  confession),  Tbe 
irord  was  ased  in  the  ancient  Cburch  to  denote  not 
only  confession  in  words,  bat  also  the  varions  acts  re- 
quired of  penitents  to  give  expression  to  sorrow  for 
tin,  and  resolution  of  amendment. 

L  It  is  common  with  Romanist  writers,  when  "  they 
meet  with  the  word  exomologesis  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers,  to  interpret  it  as  private  or  auricalar  confession. 
Bach  as  is  now  practised  in  the  communion  of  that 
Cbnrch,  and  imposed  upon  men  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  But  they  who,  with  greater  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity  among  themselves,  have  more  nar- 
rowly considered  the  matter,  make  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess Uiat  the  exomolt^esis  of  the  ancients  signifies  a 
quite  different  thing,  viz.  the  whole  exercise  of  public 
penance,  of  which  pnblic  confession  was  a  noted  part. 
The  learned  AlbospinKUs  ver^*  strennonsly  sets  him- 
telf  to  refate  this  error  in  the  writers  of  his  own  party. 
Csrdinal  Bellarmine,  says  he  ((>6«erpalf.lib.ii,cap.26), 
and  Baronios,  and  Maldonat  in  his  controversies,  and 
PaoieUas  in  his  commentaries  upon  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth  that  tbe  fa- 
thers generally  take  the  word  exomolog^ns  for  private 
and  auricular  confession ;  but,  having  long  and  accu- 
rately considered  all  the  places  where  it  is  mentioned, 
I  cannot  come  in  to  their  opinion.  The  fathers,  adds 
be,  always  use  this  word  when  they  would  describe  the 
external  rites  of  penance,  viz.  weepmg,  and  mourning, 
and  self-accnsation,  and  other  the  like  tbings,  which 
penitents  osually  practised  in  the  course  of  public  pen- 
ance^' (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii). 

2.  So  anxious  was  the  primitive  Church  to  preserve 
tbe  voluntary  character  of  penance,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed ttnlawfol  to  exhort  or  invite  anv  one  to  submit  to 
this  kind  of  discipline.  It  was  required  that  the  of- 
fenders should  seek  it  as  a  favor,  and  should  suppli- 
cate for  admission  among  the  penitents.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  duties  or  bt^ens  imposed  upon  them. 
Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes — the  mourners 
(Jentes\  tbe  hearers  (audientes)^  the  kneelers  or  pros- 
^tors  (genufiectentes  or  sub^att)—;-weTe  never  allow- 
ed to  stand  daring  public  prayers,  but  were  obliged  to 
hteel.  Open  and  public  confession  before  tbe  whole 
church  was  to  be  made  with  lamentations,  tears,  and 
ether  expressions  of  grief,  and  these  were  to  be  often 
Rpeated.  All  ornaments  of  dress  were  to  be  laid  aside, 
ani  all  expressions  of  joy  or  pleasure  tfi  be  abandoned. 
Hale  penitents  were  required  to  cut  their  hair  and 
shave  their  beard  in  token  of  sorrow,  and  females 


were  to  appear  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  weolk 
ing  a  veU.  During  the  whole  time  of  penance  the 
candidates  were  required  to  abstain  from  bathing,  feast- 
ing, and  corporeal  pleasures  lawful  at  other  times. 
They  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  this  period  of 
humiliation.  In  addition,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
present  at  every  religious  ceremony,  and  to  perform 
works  of  love  and  charity,  particularly  almsgiving. 
They  were  also  expected  to  perform  tbe  office  of  the  po- 
rabokud  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  bur^-ing 
the  dead  (Riddle,  Ckristian  Antiquities,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv). 

8.  The  greater  litanies  are  sometimes  termed  exomo- 
logesesy  confessions ;  because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and 
mourning,  and  confession  of  sins  was  usually  joined 
with  supplication  to  avert  God's  wrath  and  reconcile 
him  to  a  sinful  people  (Bingham,  Ong.  Eccles.  bk.  xlii, 
cb.i,§ll). 

Ezorcism,  Exorcist  (llopnorric,  Acts  xtx,  13). 
I.  In  General. — ^The  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions, 
which  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  nation,  has  al- 
ways been  attended  by  tbe  professed  ability,  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals,  to  release  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  calamity.  In  Greece,  men  of  no  less  dis- 
tinction than  both  Epicurus  (Diog.  Laertius,  x,  4)  and 
ifischines  were  sons  of  women  who  lived  by  this  art, 
and  both  were  bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Sto- 
ics, and  the  other  by  his  great  rival  orator  Demosthe- 
nes (De  Cor.\  for  having  assisted  tbeir  parents  in  these 
practices.  In  some  instances  this  power  was  consider- 
ed as  a  divine  gift ;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  daemons 
and  the  qualities  of  natural  productions,  as  herbs, 
stones,  etc.,  and  of  drugs  compounded  of  them,  by  the 
use  of  certain  forms  of  adjurations,  invocations,  cere- 
monies, and  other  observances.  Indeed,  the  various 
forms  of  exorcism,  alluded  to  in  authors  of  all  nations, 
are  innumerable,  varying  from  tbe  bloody  human  sac- 
rifice down  to  tbe  fumes  of  brimstone,  etc.     See  Sob- 

CERY. 

II.  In  the  Old  and  New  TestamerUs.—TYiQ  verb  i^op- 
ffi^tai  occurs  once  in  tbe  New  Testament  and  once  in 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  both  cases 
it  is  used,  not  in  tbe  sense  oi exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  opKi^u,  to  charge  tmth  an  oath,  to  ad» 
Jure.  Compare  Gen.  xxiv,  8  (?'^2an,  A.  V.  "  I  will 
make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Matt,  xxvi,  63  with 
Mark  v,  7 ;  and  see  1  Thess.  v,  27  (kvopKiZut,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf ).  The  cognate  noun,  however,  together 
with  the  simple  verb,  is  found  once  (Acts  xix,  13)  with 
reference  to  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons 
possessed  by  them  (comp.  ilopKotoiQ,  opKota,  Joseph  us, 
Ant,  vlii,  2,  5).  Tbe  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that 
passage,  as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged, 
confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews  (see 
the  Talm.  Babyl.  Yama,  fol.  Ivii,  1).  Tbit  some,  at 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed  the 
power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord's  admission 
when  he  aslcs  the  Pharisees, ''  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples  (uiot)  cast  them 
out  ?"  (Matt,  xii,  27),  What  means  were  employed  by 
real  exorcists  we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  play- 
ing skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporar}'  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  23).  The  power  of  expelling  dsemons  Josephus 
places  among  the  endowments  of  Solomon,  and  relates 
that  he  I  ft  behind  htm  th3  manner  of  using  exorcisms 
by  which  they  drive  away  diemons  (for  the  pretended 
fragments  of  theso  books,  see  Fabricius,Coc7.  Pseud.  Vet, 
Test,  p.  1054).  He  declares  that  be  had  seen  a  man, 
named  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  dsemoniac- 
al,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons,  captains,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  bis  soldiers.  He  describes  the 
manner  of  cure  thus :  '*  He  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root 
of  one  of  thoso  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  tbe  nos- 
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trils  of  the  dsmoniac ;  after  which  he  drew  out  the 
dsDion  through  his  noetrtls,  and  when  the  man  fell  | 
down  he  adjured  him  to  return  no  more,  making  still 
mention  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantations  he 
composed."  He  further  adds,  that  when  Eleazar  would 
persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had 
such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  and  commanded  the  diemon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  man  to  oyertum  it.  and  thereby  to  let  the 
spectators  know  he  had  left  the  man  {Ant,  viii,  2, 5). 
He  also  describes  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  root  baa- 
r(u,  which,  he  says, "  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  per- 
sons, it  quickly  drives  away  the  dasmons,"  under  cir^ 
cumstances  which,  for  their  strangeness,  may  vie  with 
any  prescription  in  the  whole  science  of  exorcism 
{IVar^  vii,  6,  8).  Among  all  the  references  to  exor- 
cism, as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xii,  27 ;  Mark  ix,  88 ;  Luke  ix,  49, 50),  we  find 
only  one  instance  which  affords  any  clew  to  the  means 
emplo3'ed  (Acts  xix,  13) ;  from  which  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  ceitain  professed  exoxists  took  upon  them 
to  call  over  a  dsemoniac  the  name  of  the  I^rd  Jesus, 
saying,  **  We  abjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preach* 
6th.**  Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  invok- 
ing the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or  patriarchs, 
etc.,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus,  Origen, 
etc.,  and  Lucian  {Frag.  p.  141).  The  epithet  applied 
in  the  above  text  to  these  exorcists  {vepitpx^t^^^^^* 
Vulgate,  circumeuntes  Judtet)  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling  mountebanks,  who.  besides  skill  in  med- 
icine, pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic.  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  Grod  of  AV)raham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (DicU,  cum  Tryph.  c.  85,  p.  811,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II,  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Christianity 
superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  power  in  this 
respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Irenssus,  adv. 
Hceres.  ii,  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  Grotius  on 
Matt,  xii,  27).  But  Justin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jew- 
ish exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  tn  the  super- 
stitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen  (comp.  Pliny, 
XXX,  2).    See  DjKmon, 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt,  x,  8), 
and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  17-19),  and  was, 
according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi,  17),  exercised  by 
lielievers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi,  18);  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our  Lord 
himself  or  by  his  followers,  the  N.-T.  writers  never 
apply  the  terms  "exorcise'*  or  "exorcist."  Nor  is 
the  office  of  the  exorcist  mentioned  iiv  Paul  in  his  enn- 
mention  of  the  miraculous  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,  9).  Mos- 
heim  says  that  the  particular  order  of  exorcists  did  not 
exist  till  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  he  ascribes 
its  introduction  to  the  prevalent  fancies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (cent,  iii,  11,  c.  4).  We  notice  Jahn's  remark  upon 
the  eilence  of  John  himself  in  his  gO!>pel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  possessions,  although  he  introduces  the  JetPt  as 
speaking  in  the  customary  way  respecting  demons 
and  da>moniacal  possessions,  and  although  he  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour ; 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  meScal  science  was  very  flourish- 
ing, and  where  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
diseases  attributed  to  dsmons  were  merelv  natural 
diseases  (Jahn,  ArchaoL  I,  ii,  232,  477-480;  see 
also  Lomeirus,  De  Vet,  Oent,  Lustra.;  Bekker,  I^ 
Monde  Enckanie ;  Van  Dale,  De  divinaU  idol,  c  vi, 
p.  519  sq. ;  Amnell,  Diss,  ad  he,  in  Actis^  Upsal. 
1758). 

lU.  Inihe  early  Church, — ^1.  As  Christians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  the  devil,  they  used 
not  only  prayer,  but  also  exorcism,  which  was  held  to  be 
a  power  given  to  the  Church.     Thus  Tertullian  (A.D. 


220),  speaking  of  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  soldier 
(De  Corona  Milit.  c.  11)  with  demons,  says  exoreismis 
fugavit  (he  routs  them  with  exorcisms).     So  in  his 
ApoHogeticus  (c.  23)  he  says  that  the  "  evil  spirit  will 
confess  himself  to  be  a  demon  when  commanded  to 
speak  by  any  Christian"  (jussus  a  quoltbet  ChriMiiatM). 
So  also  Origen,  c<mi,  Celsum,  lib.  vii,  Idiwrai  ro  rotor- 
roi'  wpdrrovmv  (the  common  unlettered  people  do  the 
same).    ** '  Oh,  could  you  but  hear,*  says  Cyprian  {Fp. 
76),  *  and  see  those  demons  when  they  are  tortured  by 
us,  and  aflllicted  with  spiritual  chastisement  and  verbal 
anguish,  and  thus  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  the  pos- 
sessed (obsessorum\  moaning  and  lamenting  with  Itn- 
man  voice,  through  the  power  divine,  as  they  feel  the 
rods  and  stripes  they  confess  the  judgment  to  come. 
The  exorcists  rule  with  commanding  right  over  the 
whole  army  of  the  insolent  adversary.     Oftentimes 
the  devil  promises  to  depart,  but  departs  not;  but 
when  we  come  to  baptism,  then  indeed  we  ought  to  be 
assured  and  confident,  because  the  demon  b  then  op- 
pressed, and  the  man  is  consecrated  to  God  and  liber- 
ated.*   The  invocation  of  Christ,  attended  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  pronounced  by  persons  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  oflice,  was  the  method  by  which  those 
stupendous  effects  were  usually  produced;  and  one 
among  the  many  evils  which  proceeded  from  this  ab- 
surd practice  was  an  opinion,  which  gained  some  prev- 
alence among  the  less  enlightened  converts,  that  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  emancipate  mankind 
from  the  yoke  of  their  invisible  enemy,  and  that  the 
promised  redemption  was  nothing  more  than  a  sensible 
liberation  from  the  manifest  influence  of  evil  spirits** 
(Waddington,  ChunA  History,  ch.  xiii).     The  ApoUol-^ 
uxd  Constitutions,  viii,  26,  says :  **  An  exorcist  is  not 
appointed,  for  the  prize  pertaineth  to  voluntary  good- 
ness and  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  he  who  hath  received 
the  gift  of  healing  is  declared  by  revelation  from  God, 
the  grace  that  is  in  him  being  manifest  unto  all.    But 
if  there  be  need  of  him  for  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  he  is  apprtinted  accordingly.**    Thus  it  ap- 
pears (1)  that  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  held 
to  exist  in  the  Church ;  (2)  that  as  late  as  the  third 
centur}'  it  was  not  held  to  lielong  exclusively  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  the  whole  Church,  or  at  least  to  some 
among  the  laity.     The  use  of  exorcism  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  conflned  to  the  case  of  persons  *^  possessed 
with  devils,**  ivepyovfuvoi,  who  were  given  into  the 
care  of  persons  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Cyprian, 
Epist,  75,  76).    See  Eneroumems.     But  Cyprian  also 
speaks  here  of  baptismal  exorcism  (see  below). 

2.  Ejron  ists. — A  special  order  of  exorcists  arose  aa 
early  as  the  third  century.     Before  that  time,  al- 
though, as  has  been  seen,  the  power  of  exorcising  vraa 
held  to  lie  a  spiritual  gift  common  to  all  classes  in  the 
Church,  it  yet  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  clergy.     On  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  order  of 
exorcists,  and  of  their  ordination  and  office,  Bingham 
{prig.  Ecchs.  bk.  iii,  ch.  iv)  speaks  as  follows :  **  I  take 
Bona's  opinion  to  be  the  truest,  that  it  came  in  upon 
the  withdrawing  {Rerum  Liturg,  lib.  i,  c.  xxv,  note. 
17)  of  that  extraordinar}'  and  miraculous  power,  which 
probably  was  i>3'  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in 
all  places.     Cornelius  (np,  Eusd>,  lib.  vi,  c.  xliii),  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  reckons  exorcists  amongj 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  yet  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Constitutions,  who  lived  after  him,  says  it 
was  no  certain  order  {Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii,  c  zxti), 
but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as  a  free  grace 
upon  whom  he  pleased ;  and  therefore,  consonant  to 
that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among  those  Consti- 
tutions for  giving  any  ordination  to  exorcists,  as  being 
appointed  by  God  only,  and  not  by  the  Church.      But 
the  credit  of  the  Constitutions  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  this  matter ;  for  it  is  certain  by  this  time  exorciats 
were  settled  as  an  order  in  most  parts  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Latin ;  which  is  evident  ftom 
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the  Coandl  of  Antioch,  A.D.  841,  in  one  of  whooe  can- 
ODi  {Cent.  Antioch.  c  x)  leave  is  given  to  the  chor- 
epkeopi  to  promote  subdeacons,  readers,  and  exorcists, 
which  arffues  tliafc  tboee  were  then  all  standing  orders 
of  the  Church.     After  this  exorcists  are  flreqaently 
mentioned  among  the  inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of 
the  fonrth  century,  as  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea 
(CoK.  Laodk.  c.  xxiv  and  xxvi),  Epiphanius  (Expos, 
Ftd.  note  21),  Pftulinus  {Natal,  iv,  S.  Felicis.);  Sulpicins 
Sevems  (  VU.  8.  Martin,  c.  v),  and  the  Rescripts  of  The- 
edosios  {Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  xii,  tit.  i,  Dt  Decurione  Leg. 
121),  and  Gratian  {id.  ib.  lib.  xvi,  tit.  ii,  De  Epiac.  Leg. 
24)  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where    those  emperors 
grant  them  the  same  immunities  from  civil  offices  as 
they  do  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clei^.     Their  or- 
dination and  office  is  thus  described  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  {Cone.  Carth.  iv,  c.  vii :  Exor^ista 
quam  ordinatur,  accipiat  de  manu  episcopi  libellum, 
in  quo  scripti  sunt  exorcismi,  dicente  sibi  episcopo: 
Accipe  et  commenda  memoris,  et  habeto  potestatem 
imponendl  manus  super  energumenuro,  sive  baptiza- 
tum,  sive  catechnmenum) :  **When  an  exorcist  is  or- 
dained, he  sh:ill  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a 
boolc,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written,  the 
bii^hop  saying,  Receive  thou  these  and  commit  tbeih  to 
memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  only  cate- 
chnmens.**    These  forms  were  certain  prayeni,  togeth- 
er  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of  Christ,  commanding 
the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the  possessed  per- 
son, which  may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  Pauli- 
nas concerning  the  promotion  of  St.  Felix  to  this  of- 
fice, where  he  says  {Natal,  iv,  8.  Fdicis. :  Primis  lector 
servivit  in  annis,  inde  gradum  cepit,  cui  munus  voce 
fideli  adjurare  m  ilos,  et  sacris  pellere  verbis),  from  a 
rsader  he  arose  to  that  decree  whose  office  was  to  ad- 
jure evil  spirits,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained  to 
this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  Church ;  but  yet  no  one  might  pretend 
to  exercise  it  either  pnblicl}'  or  privately,  in  the  church 
or  in  any  house,  without  the  appointment  of  the  bish- 
op, as  the  Council  of  Laodicea  directs  {Cone.  Laod.  c. 
xxvi) ;  or  at  least  the  license  of  a  chnrepiseopua,  who 
in  that  case  was  authorized  {CondL  Antiochen,  cap.  x) 
by  the  bishop*s  deputation." 

3.  Exorcum  in  BaptUm. — In  the  third  century  (at 
least  after  the  Council  of  Cartha;^,  A.D.  266)  we  find 
exorcism  used  in  the  catechnmenate  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  also  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ceremony  of 
baptism.  Riddle  {Ckrittian  Antiquities,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii) 
gives  the  following  view  of  its  origin :  **  Baptism,  as 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contributes  to  de- 
liver men  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  evil  spirits ; 
and  hence  it  appears  expedient  and  right  at  the  recop- 
tion  of  that  rite  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works. 
And  when  the  number  of  candidates  for  baptism  was 
multiplied  from  among  the  heathen,  who  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  sinners  (Gal.  ii, 
15),  and  who  were  regarded  as  being  especially  under 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  seemed  more 
particularly  needful  that  admission  into  the  Gospel 
Cborch — the  kingdom  of  heaven — should  be  preceded 
by  a  formal  abjuration  of  all  heathen  and  superstitious 
practices  or  worship ;  in  one  word,  by  a  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Such  appears  to  lie  the  niost  natural  and 
iimple  account  of  the  ori>dn  of  exorcism  at  baptism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Justin  Mart}T,  the  first  unin- 
spired writer  who  describes  Christian  baptism,  knew 
nothing  of  this  practice,  although  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  custom  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  in 
the  case  of  persons  possessed.  Tertullian,  however, 
treats  expressly  of  this  matter,  and  says  that  the  prac- 
tice of  renouncing  the  de^nl  on  occasion  of  baptism  is 
founded  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition  (De  Corona 
Mil.  c.  ill).  C>'prian  also  treats  of  baptismal  exorcism 
(Ep.  Lxxvi,  ad  Magn.y    At  first,  indeed,  this  ceremo- 
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ny  was  confined  to  a  renunciation  of '  the  devil  and 
all  his  works'  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be 
baptized ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
a  form  of  abjuration  by  the  ojficiatmg  minister^  com- 
manding the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  the  new  servant 
of  Christ,  was  brought  into  use.  And  hence  it  is  tliat 
some  writers,  making  a  distinction  between  the  renun- 
ciation (airorayi7,  abrennntiatio)  and  exorcism  {Uoo' 
KiofioQ)^  contend  that  the  practice  of  exorcism  was  al- 
together unknown  until  the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say, 
the  seventh  century.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to 
be,  that  these  customs  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same,  differing  only  in  form.  And  the  true  state  of 
the  case  with  respect  to  baptismal  exorcism  appears 
to  be  as  follows:  1.  In  the  first  century  we  find  no 
trace  of  a  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  this  practice  was  in  use, 
as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian  and  Cyp» 
riah,  as  well  as  of  later  writers  who  appeal  to  tradition. 
8.  In  the  fourth  century*  the  fathers  speak  of  exorcism 
as  not  being  highly  expedient,  inasmuch  as,  without 
it,  children  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  (Optat.  Milev.  De  Schism.  Donat.  lib.  iv,  c.  vi ; 
Basil.  M.  Ve  Spiritu  Saneto,  c.  xxvii ;  Gregor.  Naz. 
Oral.  xl).  We  find  mention  of  baptismal  exorcism 
also  in  tiie  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  held  in 
the  year  256,  and  those  of  the  first  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  881.  The  exorcists,  who  were  concern- 
ed at  first  only  with  the  energumens,  or  persons  pos- 
sessed, were  afterwards  called  upon  to  assist  at  the 
baptism  of  all  adults;  but,  as  infant  baptism  gained 
ground,  the  duties  of  this  office  became  superfluous, 
and  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  works  posterior 
to  the  sixth  century.*' 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f  886)  gives  a  somewhat  detail- 
ed account  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  The  ceremonies 
used  were :  1.  Preliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  gen- 
uflections. These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  gen- 
eral preliminaries  to  baptism.  2.  Imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 
head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.  8.  Putting 
off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
under  garment.  4.  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west, 
which  was  thb  symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east  was  of 
light..  In  the  Eastern  Church  he  was  required  to 
thrust  out  his  hand  towards  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  token  of  his  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works, 
and  hb  determination  to  resist  and  repel  them.  5.  A 
renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works  thus :  *  I  renounce 
Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps  and  his  services, 
and  all  things  that  are  his.'  This  or  a  similar  form 
was  thrice  repeated.  6.  The  exorcist  then  breathed 
apon  the  candidate  either  once  or  three  times,  and  ad- 
jured the  unclean  spirit  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him.  This  form 
of  adjuration  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century;  and  these  several  formalities  were 
apparently  introduced  gradually  and  at  different  times. 
The  whole  ceremony  was  at  first  confined  to  the  re- 
nnnciatfon  of  *  the  devil  and  his  works'  on  the  part  of 
the  person  about  to  be  baptized  (Coleman,  Christian 
AntiquUies,  ch.  xiv,  §  9;  Riddle,  /.  c). 

IV.  Romnn  Catholie  Church. — In  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  exorcists  constitute  one  of  the  four  minor  or- 
ders of  the  clergy — acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  por- 
ters {Council  of  Trent^  sess.  xxiii,  chap,  ii,  of  Orders). 
When  initiating  the  exorcist  the  bishop  gives  him  a 
book  containing  the  exorcisms  (or  the  Missal),  and 
says,  *^  Accipe  et  commenda  memoricBj  et  habeto  potesta- 
tem imponendi  manus  super  enerffumenum,  sive  bapti- 
zatum  sive  eatechumenum"  (Take  this  and  commit  it  to 
memory,  and  have  power  to  impose  hands  on  persons 
possessed,  be  they  liaptized  or  catechumens).  Every 
candidate  for  priests'  orders  in  the  Roman  Church  first 
receives  the  four  lower  orders,  including  that  of  exor- 
cist.    The  process  of  exorcising  water  for  baptism  is 
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given  nnder  Baptism  (vol.  i,  p.  650,  col.  2).  Children 
are  regarde(i  aa  belonging  to  the  devil  nntil  baptized, 
and  the  priest  or  assisting  exorcist  blows  out  the  evil 
spirit  bj  the  breath  (exsuffUUion),  and  also  breathes  on 
the  child  again  (intujlatum),  as  a  symbol  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit.  So  the  ^uale :  "  Sacerdos  ezsnfflat  ter 
in  faciem  catechumeni,  semel  dicens :  Ezi  ab  eo  (ea), 
spiritns  immunde,  et  da  locnm  Spiritui  Sancto  Para- 
clito.  Hie  in  roodum  cnicis  halet  in  faciem  ipsius  di- 
cat ;  Accipe  Spiritum  bonum  per  istam  insufflationem, 
et  Dei  benedicttonem.  f  Pax  tibL*'  In  cases  where 
the  priest  is  to  practise  exorcism  on  a  person  supposed 
to  be  **  possessed  of  the  devil,"  he  is  to  prepare  himself 
specially  by  prayer,  fasting,  confession,  and  mass. 
The  ceremony  may  be  performed  in  the  church,  or,  if 
the  suiferer  be  ill,  at  his  house ;  but  there  must  always 
be  witnesses  present.  **  Here,  arrayed  in  robe,  cope, 
and  a  blue  stole,  he  first  sprinkles  the  subject  with 
holy  water,  and,  kneeling  down,  prays  the  All  Saints* 
litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  Psalm  liii,  Ikut  in  nom- 
ine tuo  (in  our  version  Psalm  liv) ;  then  two  prayers  in 
which,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  patient, 
he  commands  the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  by  the  myste- 
ries of  the  incarnation,  the  suffering  and  death,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  sending  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  coming  again  to  judgment  There- 
upon follows  the  lesson  from  John  i,  In  principio  erat 
Verlntm,  with  Mark  xvi,  1&-18,  and  Luke  x,  17-19. 
Then  he  lays  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  energu- 
men,  saying,  * Ecce  crucem  Domini:  Jvffite  paries  ad- 
verttB :  vtdt  leo  de  tribu  Juda,*  and  the  prayer  follows, 
with  the  proper  formula  of  exorcism  (^Exorcizo  fe,  im- 
mvnde  tpkntua^  etc.) :  *  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chrift ;  tremble,  O  Satan !  thou 
enemy  of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast 
brought  death  into  the  world,  who  hast  deprived  men 
of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  justice ;  thou  seducer 
of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  thou  source  of  ava- 
rice, discord,  and  envy*),  the  priest  meanwhile  making 
three  crosses,  in  the  name  of  the  Trini^,  on  the  brow 
and  breast  of  the  possessed  person.  If  the  evil  spirit 
does  not  depart,  all  these  ceremonies  must  be  repeat- 
ed. In  regard  to  the  exorcitm  of  things^  the  view  of 
St.  Paul,  that  every  creature  of  God,  used  with  thanks- 
giving, is  good,  stands  true  at  all  times.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  curse,  which  the  first  sin  brought  upon 
all  nature,  the  Church  of  Rome  exorcises  beforehand 
things  designed  for  sacred  use,  such  as  the  veater  and 
mh  required  for  holy  water.  Beasts  also,  horses, 
fields,  and  fruiti*,  are  so  treated,  more  frequentiy  in  the 
Greelc  Church  than  in  the  Roman"  (Herzog,  Enqfdo' 
pcediOj  Bombarger*s  transl.,  i,  255).  When  a  house  is 
Infested  with  ev'l  spirits  the  priest  is  sent  for,  who,  on 
his  arrival,  sprinales  the  place  plentifully  with  holy 
water,  repeats  some  prayers,  and  then  pronounces  the 
form  of  exorcism,  whereupon,  it  is  supposed,  the  dev- 
ils depart  Should  they  again  return  the  ceremony 
of  exorcism  is  repeated,  and  again  if  necessary,  nntil 
at  length  the  Church  proves  itself  victorious  over  the 
powers  of  hell  (^Encyd,  Jfetropoiitana ;  see  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery^  §  9,  for  an  account  of 
the  forms  of  exorcism ;  and  the  copious  collection  enti- 
tled Thesaurus  exorcismorum  atque  conjuraUonum  ter- 
HbUium^  potentissimorum^  ejffioacissimorum  cum  praetica 
probaHsnma:  quibus  spiritm  nKtUgniy  dcemones  malefir 
ciaque  omnia  de  corporibus  Aumanis  obsessis,  tanquam 
fixgellis  fustibusque  fugantur^  eaepdluntur^  doctrims  re- 
fertissimus  atque  uberrtmus^  Coloniie,  1628,  8vo). 

v.  The  Greek  Church  also  continues  the  order  of 
exorcists  and  the  practice  of  exorcism.  The  exorcism 
of  catechumens  is  designated  a0opici<r/i6c,  and  it  is 
thrice  administered  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  £u- 
chologion,  c<q>.  ivxn  «'c  fb  frotf)oai  Karrixovfifvov). 
Exorcism  is  also  practised  upon  the  baptism  of  infants. 
The  priest,  having  received  the  child  at  the  church 
door,  marks  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  fore- 
head, then  carries  him  to  the  font,  where,  before  his 


immersion,  he  is  exorcised.  The  ancient  forms  are 
preserved  with  very  little  change  in  modem  nse. 
Three  forms  are  employed,  which  may  be  found  in 
Schmitt,  Morffenland.-ffrieck^russische  Kircke  (Mainz, 
1826,  p.  141).  In  Assemanni,  Codex  IJturg.  ii,  318  sq., 
may  be  found  twenty-one  forms  for  exorcising  the 
devil  and  all  evil  spirits.  In  Metrophanis  Critopuli 
Confessio  (1661),  cap.  vii,  de  Eedesia^  is  the  statement 
that  baptism  must  be  performed  witli  prayers  and  ex- 
orcisms (jjurd  ivx^v  Koi  kiopKiofitHtv) ;  also  (Jxofuv  ci 
i^opKUTfiov^  irapd  rutv  dpxaiii^  warkpiav  Bavfiaaiwi 
owriBufAfvovii)  '*  we  have  forms  of  exorcism  admira- 
bly prepared  by  the  ancient  &thers  ;**  and  in  cap.  xi,  de 
Sacerdotiof  he  states  the  duty  of  the  exorcists  to  be  **  to 
exorcise  the  catechumens  and  catechize  them**  (see 
Kimmel,  Monum.  Fid.  Ecdes.  Orient.  (Jena,  1840, 8vo). 

VI.  /f»  Protestant  Churches,  —  Luther  approved  of 
exorcism.    In  his  Tat^buehlein  he  preserved  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
devil.    He  did  not  consider  it  as  essential,  but  as  very 
useful  to  "  remind  the  people  earnestly  of  the  power 
of  sin  and  the  devil.*'    The  immediate  successors  of 
Luther  adopted  his  views,  and  they  were  generally 
diffused  in  Saxony, Wttrtemberg,  and  the  other  strong- 
ly Lutheran  parts  of  Germany  (Siegel,  AUerthQmer,  ii, 
64;  Wiedenfeld,  De  Exorcismi  Origine^  etc.,  Marburg^ 
1824).    In  1588  Heshosius  wrote  in  favor  of  abolishing 
its  use.     Justus  Menius,  in  a  treatise  Vom  Exoreismo, 
1590,  advocated  its  retention.     Calvin  {Instit.  iv,  12, 
19),  speaking  of  the  "  wax  taper"  and  '*  exorcism**  as 
used  by  the  Romanists  in  liaptism,  says,  '*  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  origin  of  this  adventitious  med- 
ley, yet  it  is  lawful  for  me,  and  for  all  the  faithful,  to 
reject  everything  that  men  have  presumed  to  add  to 
the  institution  of  Christ"     In  the  Swedish  Church, 
when  the  Ausrsburg  Confession  was  proclaimed  anew 
at  the  Council  of  Upsala,  1598,  exorcism  was  retained, 
in  its  milder  expressions,  **  as  a  free  ceremony,  on  ac- 
count of  its  utility  as  an  admonition  to  the  audience 
looking  on  at  the  Itaptism"  (Ranke,  History  of  the  Pa' 
pacg^  i,  11,  Austin*8  transL,  Edinb.  1851,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Zuinglius  agreed  with  Calvin  in  rejecting  exorcism, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  Reformed  Church  was 
disinclined  to  it.     The  question  became  a  sort  of  test 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.     In  the  Crypto- 
CalviniRtic  struggles  the  question  of  exorcism  played 
a  part,  and  one  of  the  accusations  against  Nicolas  Crell 
(q.  V.)  was  that  he  *'  sought  to  extirpate  exorcism  from 
tlie  Church,  to  its  great  injury  (see  Boehmer,  Jus.  JEccl, 
Protest,  iii,  843).     Among  later  Lutheran  theologians, 
Gerhardt,  Quenstedt,  and  HoUaz  place  it  among  things 
indifferent ;  Baur,  Baumgarten,  and  Reinhard  urge  its 
abolition.     From  Reinhard*s  time  it  has  gradually  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  Lutheran  Church.     Since  1822 
the  *'  High'*  Lutherans  have  attempted  to  revive  ita 
use. 

Jn  the  Church  of  England. — In  the  first  lituigy  of 
Edward  YI,  a  form  of  exorcism  at  baptism  is  given. 
The  priest,  looking  upon  the  children,  was  to  say,  '*  I 
command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  H0I3'  Ghost,  that  thou  come  oat 
and  depart  from  these  infants,  whom  our  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call  to  his  holy  bapdsm,  to  I  • 
made  members  of  his  body  and  of  hb  holy  congrega- 
tion. Therefore,  thou  accursed  spirit,  remember  thy 
sentence,  remember  thy  judgment,  remember  the  day* 
to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou  shalt  bum  in  fire  everlast- 
ing, prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels;  and  presume 
not  henceforth  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  thefe 
infants  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precloua 
blood,  and.  by  his  holy  baptism,  calleth  to  be  of  bis 
flock."  See  Baptism.  Bncer's  remonstrance  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  form  of  exorcism,  011  tbe 
I  ground  that  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  tbai 
all  were  diemoniacs  who  came  to  be  baptized,  was  list- 
ened to  by  the  Reformers ;  for  in  their  revision  of  tbe 
Prager-booK  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  YI,  they  de- 
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dded  on  omitting  it  altogether.  The  seTent3r.4econd 
csiion  of  the  Charch  of  England  forbids  any  minister 
attempting  to  expel  a  devil  or  deyils,  under  pain  of 
the  impatation  of  imposture,  and  cosenage,  and  depo- 
sition finm  the  ministry,  except  he  first  obtains  the 
license  of  the  bishop  of  liis  diocese,  had  under  his  hand 
and  seal  (Wheatly,  On  Common  Prcuftr^  chap,  vil,  §  2). 
in  tlie  form  of  baptism  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  question  is  put  to  the  candidate, 
"  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ?" 
etc.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  form  of  renuncia- 
tion (connected  with  the  exorcism  at  the  baptism  of 
catechumens),  but  of  exorcism  itself  there  is  notliing 
in  their  formularies. 

IJUrature. — See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Saicer,  J%escairu8f  s  .t.  d^opKiafioQ,  iKopKiOfiog;  Stolle, 
Df  Origine  EUorcumi  tin  Baptimto ;  Augnsti,  Denkumr- 
di^oaien^  vii,  268  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccU9.y  Bohn*8 
ed.,  i,  435 ;  ii,  110  sq. ;  Augusti,  Chrisfl,  A  rchoBologie^  ii, 
427  sq. ;  iii,  402 ;  Ferraris,  Promta  Biblioiheca,  ill,  927 
SH).;  Kraft,  Aurfahi.  Hist,  von  Exordamo  (Hamburg, 
1750, 8ro) ;  Elliott,  Delineation  nfJRomanism,  bk.  ii,  ch. 
XV ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  865. 

Ezordimn.     See  Homiletics  ;  Sermon. 

Ezpectanoy  (Lat.  expeetanikif  erpediva,  gratia 
erpeOha),  in  canon  law,  the  name  of  a  prospective 
claim  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  which  has  not  yet 
become  vacant.  At  first  the  German  emperors  grant- 
ed expectancies  for  the  first  place  in  every  chapter 
that  became  vacant  after  tlieir  accession  to  the  throne 
(^f  prima  predi).  After  the  eleventh  century  the 
pup39  granted  expectancies  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
r^oest,  and  snbMquently  in  the  shape  of  an  order. 
The  expectancy  was  either  for  a  definite  benefice,  or 
for  any  benefice  of  a  certain  class  or  chapter.  The 
third  Council  of  Lateran  (1179),  and  later  papal  re- 
Kiipts,  forbade  the  expectancies,  but  the  popes  them- 
selves continued  to  grant  them.  They  were  attain 
restricted  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  forbidden 
i>7  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Council  of  Trent  total- 
ly atmlished  them,  except  in  cases  of  bishops  and  mo- 
nastic superiors,  to  whom,  in  some  specified  cases,  a 
coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession,  was  given.  In 
the  Protestant  state  churches  the  princes  have  claimed 
the  right  to  grant  expectancies. — AUgem.  HeaUEncgU, 
i,  622 ;  Herzog,  Beal-EncgkL  iv,  292.     (A.  J.  S.) 

XSzpectation  ITC^eek,  the  time  between  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  Whitsunday,  the  period  during  which 
the  apostles  tarried  at  Jerusalem  in  expectation  of  the 
foljilment  of  the  Master's  promijiR  as  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Comf<nler. — Procter,  (7n  Common  Prager,  p.  289. 

Ezpediency,  fitness  of  means  to  ends.  On  ex- 
pediency as  the  ground  of  morals,  see  Dwight,  Theolo' 
gy,  ser.  xcix ;  Robert  Hall,  Complete  Works,  i,  96 ;  ii, 
21>o ;  Li.  and  TAeol.  Review,  iv,  388 ;  Wayland,  in  Bib- 
Uatkeea  Sacra,  1843,  p.  301 ;  and  the  article  Etuics. 

Ezperienoe  (Sonpri,  Rom.  v,  4,  '*  proof,"  as  else- 
where rendered),  approval  of  integrity  as  the  result  of 
trial.  *»  The  three  atages  of  virofwvrf,  endurance,  ^o- 
c'M'fi  approval,  and  tXwic,  hope,  are  considered  by  the 
apostle  as  proceeding  from  the  sufferings ;  the  first  de- 
noting the  state  of  moral  earnestness  implied  in  pa- 
tient and  faithful  endurance,  the  second  that  state  of 
approval  as  genuine  which  thence  results,  and  bears 
within  it  hope  as  its  blossom"  (Olshausen,  CommeiU, 
inloc). 

EXPERIENCE.  1,  Tn  Philo8ophy.  —  '*Erperience, 
in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred  within 
A  person's  own  knowled^.  Experience,  in  thin  sense, 
-yf  eomae  relates  to  the  paM  alone.  Thus  it  in  that  a 
man  knows  by  eaperience  what  suflferings  he  has  un- 
deigone  in  aome  disease,  or  what  height  the  tide 
reached  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  More  frequently 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  Judgment  which  is  de- 


rived from  experience  in  the  primary  venae,  by  reasoning 
from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  that  he 
was  cured  of  a  disorder  by  such  a  medicine — ^that  that 
medicine  is  generally  beneficial  in  thut  disorder;  that 
the  tide  may  always  bo  expected,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  rise  to  such  a  height.  Strictly  speaking, 
none  of  these  can  be  known  by  experience,  but  are  con- 
clusionsyVtmi  es^perience.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that 
experience  can  be  applied  to  the  future,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  general  fact ;  as,  e.  g.  when 
it  is  said  that  we  know  by  experience  that  water  ex- 
posed to  a  certain  temperature  will  freeze"  (Whately, 
Ijogic,  app.  i). 

Locke  (E$say  on  Human  Undervtand.  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  as- 
signs experience  as  tbe  only  and  universal  source  of 
human  knowledge.  **  Whence  hath  the  mind  all  the 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  an- 
swer, in  one  word,  from  experience;  in  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  ttiat  uUiniHtely  de- 
rives itself.  Our  observation,  employed  either  about 
external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  our  mindn,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  our- 
selves, is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or 
can  naturally  have,  do  spring — ^that  is,  sensation  and 
reflection."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to 
which  all  human  knowledge  is  h  posteriori,  or  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  it  is  contended  that  mui  has  knowl- 
edge h  priori — knowledge  which  experience  neither 
does  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without  which  there 
could  be  no  experience,  inasmuch  as  all  the  generali- 
zations of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it.  *'  No 
accumulation  of  experiments  whatever  can  bring  a 
general  law  home  to  the  mind  of  man,  because,  if  we 
rest  upon  experiments,  our  conclusion  can  never  logic* 
ally  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  premises ;  we  can 
never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved;  and  all  the 
past,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  which  new  experiences 
may  arise  to  overturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet 
the  child  will  believe  at  once  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment, fts  having  been  once  burned  by  fire.  Why? 
Because  a  hand  divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  ten- 
dency to  generalize  thus  rapidly.  Because  he  does  it 
by  an  instinct  of  which  he  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  he  is  so  formed  by  hb  Maker"  (Sewell,  ChrieHan 
Mor,  ch.  xxiv).  **  We  may  have  seen  one  circle  and 
investigated  its  properties,  but  why,  when  our  individ- 
ual experience  is  so  circumscribed,  do  we  assume  the 
same  relations  of  all  ?  Simply  because  the  under- 
standing has  the  conviction  intuitively  that  similar 
objects  will  have  similar  properties;  it  does  not  ac- 
quire this  idea  by  sensation  or  custom ;  the  mind  de- 
velops it  by  its  own  intrinsic  force — ^it  is  a  law  of  our 
faculties,  ultimate  and  universal,  from  which  all  rea- 
soning proceeds"  (Dr.  Mill,  Euaye,  p.  337).— Fleming, 
Vocabtdary  of  Philotophy,  s.  v. 

II.  In  Religion, — (1.)  Knowledge  gained  by  trial  or 
practice.  "  A  man  unacquainted  with  those  spiritual 
changes  in  the  mind  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture can  form  no  notion  of  them.  He  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  changes  called  the  new 
birth,  sanctification,  etc.,  but  he  does  not  understand 
their  nature;  they  are  foolishness  to  him.  Nothing 
is  more  common  with  unregenerate  persons  than  to 
ridicule  as  enthusiastic  religious  experience.  But  if 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  man  has  emotions  as  well  as  intellect. 
His  passions  are  original  parts  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  exercised  in  religion.  They  cannot 
be  destroyed.  However  beautiful  religion  may  be  as 
a  theory,  its  excellency  and  energy  can  only  lie  dis- 
played as  experienced.  Hence  the  Bible  employs  the 
analogous  terms  tasting,  feeli$tg,  to  indicate  the  inter- 
nal enjoyment  of  a  Christian.     He  has  peace  through 
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believing.  He  joya  in  God,  through  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived the  atonement.  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture" (Farrar,  Bibl.  Did.  s.  v.).  '*That  our  experi- 
Qnce  is  always  absolutely  pure  in  the  present  state 
cannot  be  expected ;  but  if  it  be  genuine,  it  will  not 
fiiil,  through  the  exercise  of  Christian  diligence,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pure.  The  main  point,  there- 
fore, is  to  guard  well  against  mistaking  the  illusions 
of  the  imagination  for  the  operation  of  divine  truth 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (1  Thess.  ii,  18).  See 
Affections.  (2.)  The  most  valuable  things  are  most 
apt  to  be  counterfeited.  But  Christian  experience 
may  be  considered  as  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords  with 
the  revelation  of  God^s  mind  and  will,  or  what  he  has 
revealed  in  his  word.  Anything  contrary  to  this, 
however  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or  produced  by 
divine  agency.  2.  When  its  tendency  is  to  promote 
humility  in  us :  that  experience  by  which  we  learn 
our  own  weakness,  and  to  subdue  pride,  must  be  good. 
8.  When  it  teaches  us  to  bear  with  others,  and  to  do 
them  good.  4.  When  it  operates  so  as  to  excite  us  to 
be  ardent  in  our  devotion,  and  sincere  in  our  regard 
to  God.  A  powerful  experience  of  the  divine  favor 
will  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  same,  and  to  manifest 
our  gratitude  both  by  constant  praise  and  genuine 
piety.  (3.)  Christian  experience,  however,  may  be 
abused.  There  are  some  good  people  who  certainly 
have  felt  and  enjoyed  the  power  of  religion,  and  yet 
have  not  always  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their  expe- 
rience. 1.  Some  boast  of  their  experiences,  or  talk  of 
them  as  if  they  were  very  extraordinar}* ;  whereas, 
were  they  acquainted  with  others,  they  would  find  it 
not  so.  That  a  man  may  make  mention  of  his  expe- 
rience is  no  way  improper,  but  often  useful ;  but  to 
hear  persons  always  talking  of  themselves  seems  to 
indicate  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experience 
cannot  be  very  deep.  2.  Another  abuse  of  experience 
is  dependence  on  it.  We  ought  certainly  to  take  en- 
couragement from  past  circumstances  if  we  can ;  but 
if  we  are  so  dependent  on  past  experience  as  to  pre- 
clude present  exertions,  or  always  expect  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  assistance  in  every  state,  trial,  or  ordi- 
nance, we  shall  be  disappointed.  God  has  wisely  or- 
dered it  that,  though  he  never  will  leave  his  people, 
yet  he  will  suspend  or  bestaw  comfort  in  his  own  time; 
for  this  very  reason,  that  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  not 
on  the  circumstance  or  ordinance.  8.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  experience  when  introdnced  at  improper  times  and 
before  improper  persons.  It  is  true,  we  ought  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  profesion ;  but  to  Iw  always  talk- 
ing to  irreligious  people  respecting  experience,  which 
they  know  nothing  of,  is.  as  our  Saviour  says,  casting 
pearls  before  swine."  See  Buck,  Treatise  on  Experi" 
tnc€ i  Gumall,  Christian  Armor;  Edwards,  On  the 
Affections;  Doddridge,  Sise  and  Progress;  Wesley, 
Sermons, 

EXPERIENCE,  Hume*a  argument  from.  See 
Hdme;  Miracle. 

Experience  Meetings  are  assemblies  of  relig- 
ions persons,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
their  experience  to  each  other.  They  are  sometimes 
called  covenant  and  conference  meetings,  and,  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  class-meetings  (q.  v.).  "  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  whether  these  meetings  are  of  any 
great  utility,  and  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  meas- 
ure, force  people  to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff  up 
those  with  pride  who  are  able  to  communicate  their 
ideas  with  facility ;  but  to  this  it  has  been  answered, 
1.  That  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  the  evil  of 
it.  2.  That  the  most  eminent  saints  of  old  did  not  neg- 
lect this  practice  (Psa.  Ivi,  16;  Mai.  iii,  16).  8.  That 
by  a  wise  and  prudent  relation  of  experience  the  Chris* 
tian  is  led  to  see  that  others  have  participated  of  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows  with  him.<«elf ;  he  is  excited  to 
love  and  serve  God ;  and  animated  to  perseverance  in 


duty  by  finding  that  others,  of  like  passions  with 
himself,  are  zealous,  active,  and  diligenU  4.  That 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  enjoin  the  frequent  intef^ 
course  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing each  other  in  religious  services  (Heb.  x,  24,  25; 
Col  iii,   16;   Matt  xviii,  20)."     See  Clab&-iikbt- 

INGS. 

Expiation,  Jewish  Day  of  Annual  (Lev.  xvi, 
1-84;  comp.  xxiii,  86,89;  Numb,  xxix,  7-11),  a  sol- 
emn fast  (Acts  xxvil,  9 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  206,  296, 591 ; 
Josephus,  Ant,  xlv,  16, 4)  and  holy  day  ("i"'^?^  ^?^» 
Lev.  xvi,  81 ;  xxiii,  32),  held  from  the  evening  of  the 
9th  till  that  of  the  10th  day  of  the  6th  month,  Tisri, 
five  days  before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  mod- 
em Mohammedan  fast  called  "Ramadan,"  held  during 
an  entire  (lunar)  month,  has  sometimes  been  re^rrrd 
to  as  having  its  analogies ;  likewise  the  fast  of  Isis 
among  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians  (Herod,  iv,  186 ;  comp. 
ii,  40),  and  the  Hindu  fast-day  "  Sandrajonon,*'  etc. 
See  Fast. 

EXPIATION,  "a  religious  act,  by  which  satisfac- 
tion or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pun^ 
ishment  cancelled.     The  chief  methods  of  expiation 
among  the  Jews  were  by  sacrifices ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant always  to  recollect  that  the  LeviUcal  sacrifices 
were  of  an  expiatory  character ;  because  as  among  the 
Jews  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  divine  original, 
and  as  the  terms  taken  f  om  them  are  found  appUeii 
so  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  sufierings  in  the 
New  Testament,  they  serve  to  explain  that  peculiarity 
under  which  the  apostles  regarded  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered  by 
them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal 
sin-offering  for  the  whole  world.     For  our  Lord  is  an^ 
nounced  by  John  as  *  the  Lamb  of  God  ;*  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral  virtue, 
but  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  would  com- 
municate to  a  Jew  the  full  sacrificial  sense  of  the  term 
employed,  *  the  I.Amb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.'     He  is  called  *our  Passover*  sac- 
rificed for  ns.*     He  is  said  to  have  given  *  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-amell- 
ing  savor.'     As  a  priest,  it  was  necessar}'  *  be  abonld 
have  somewhat  to  offer ;'  and  he  offered  *  himself,*  *•  bl.^ 
own  blood,'  to  which  is  ascribed  the  washing  away  of 
sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.     He  is  declared  to 
have  '  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;'  to  ha%^ 
*by  himself  purged  onr  sins,'  to  have  *  sanctified  the 
people  by  his  own  blood,'  to  have  *  offered  to  God  one 
sacrifice  for  sins.'     Add  to  these,  and  to  innumerable 
other  similar  expressions  and  allusions,  the  argument 
of  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which, 
by  proving  at  length  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
superior  in  efiicacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most 
unequivocally  assumes  that  the  death  of  Christ  ^was  a 
sacrifice  and  sin-offering ;  for  without  that  it  would  no 
more  have  been  capable  of  comparison  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for 
the  truth,  who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.     This  very  comparison,  we  may  af- 
firm, is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absurd  on  any  hv- 
pothesis  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  v^hat 
relation  could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immola- 
tions and  offerings  if  it  had  no  sacrificial  character  ? 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  misleading,  and  even 
absurd,  thfin  to  apply  those  terms  which,  both  amon^; 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  vuiona 
processes  and  means  of  atonement  and  piacolar  propi- 
tiation, if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not  in- 
tend to  represent  his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for 
sin  —  misleading,  because  such  would  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  inference  fh>m  the  terms  tbemaelvesL 
which  had  acquired  this  as  their  established  nseanins ' 
and  absurd,  because  if,  as  Soclnians  say,  they  uead  them 
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metaphorically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  resem- 
olance  between  the  iignre  and  that  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  illostrate.  So  totally  irrelevant,  indeed,  will 
thoee  terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  charac- 
ter, that  to  assume  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used 
them  as  metaphors  is  profanely  to  assume  them  to  be 
such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  toler- 
ated ;  writers  wholly  unacquainted  wtih  the  common- 
est rales  of  language,  and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be 
teachers  of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance. 

2. "  The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not 
only  be  wholly  absurd,  but  criminally  misleading  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  who  were  first 
cooverted  to  Christianity.  To-  them  the  notion  of  pro- 
pitiatory offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes  of  oflend- 
ers,  was  most  familiar,  and  terms  corresponding  to  it 
were  in  constant  use.  The  bold  denial  of  this  by  Dr. 
Priestly  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  arch- 
bishop Magee,  who,  after  establishing  this  point  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  observes,  *So  clearly 
does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  propitia- 
tory atonement,  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation 
on  Dr.  Priestly's  fairness,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity, 
to  question  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  those 
writers.*  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances  given 
by  this  writer  in  No.  5  of  his  *  Illustrations,'  appended 
to  his  *  Discourses  on  the  Atonement;'  and  also  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Grotins's  De  Saiu/actione^  whose 
learning  has  most  amply  illustrated  and  firmly  settled 
this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  apostles 
found  the  very  terms  they  used  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  fixed  in  an 
ex|Matory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they  could 
not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant  figurative  sense, 
much  less  in  a  contrary  one,  without  giving  their  read- 
ers due  notice  of  thieir  having  invested  them  with  a 
new  import.  From  ayqs,  a polbiti'm^  an  ^purity ^  which 
was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  are  derived  ayviZut  and 
aytdZv,  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation ;  KaBaiput, 
too,  to  pttrifyf  eleanae^  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  expia- 
tion; and  ikcufKoiuii  denotes  the  method  of  propiti»* 
ting  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of 
similar  import,  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  they 
give  no  premonition  of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
altered  sense ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  they  must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  use 
them  in  their  received  meaning.  In  like  manner  the 
Jews  had  thehr  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms  and 
phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed  by 
the  apostles  to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ; 
and  Uiey  would  have  been  as  guilty  of  misleading 
th^r  Jewish  as  their  Gentile  readers  had  they  em- 
ployed them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning, 
which,  unquestionably,  they  never  gave. 

3.  **  As  to  the  expii^ory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  hiw,  it  is  not  required  by  the  argument  to  show 
that  aiif  the  Levitical  offerings  were  of  this  character. 
There  were  also  offerings  for  persons  and  for  things 
pmcribed  for  purification,  which  were  identical ;  but 
even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading  notion  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted 
from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  grand  and  eminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were 
strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the  offerers  were 
released  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends 
they  were  appointed  by  the  lawgiver.  When  we  speak, 
too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim 
should  bear  the  same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as 
the  offender  himself;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  put  in  the  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  symbol- 
ical acty  by  which  he  confessed  his  desert  of  punish- 


ment ;  but  nAttUuiion  made  hy  divine  appointment,  by 
which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufferings  and  death 
instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  offsnder 
himself  was  released.  With  this  view,  one  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  why  so  able  a  writer  as  archbishop  Magee 
should  prefer  to  use  the  term  '  vicarious  imporf  rather 
than  the  simple  and  established  term  *  vicarious,'  since 
the  Antinomian  notion  of  substitution  may  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  '  vi. 
carious  import'  is  certainly  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  that  figurative  notion  of  mere  symbolical  action, 
which,  however  plausible,  does  in  fact  deprive  the  an« 
cient  sacrifices  of  their  typical,  and  the  oblation  of 
Christ  of  its  recU  efficacy.  Vicarious  acting  is  acting 
for  another;  vicarious  suffering  is  suffering  for  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  sufl^ring 
in  the  case  of  Christ  are  to  be  determined  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  at  large,  and  not  wholly  by  the  term 
itself,  which  is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose  (and 
therefore  to  be  preserved),  that  it  indicates  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  use  it  understand  the  declaration 
of  Scripture,  *  Christ  died  for  us,'  so  as  that  he  died 
not  merely  for  our  beneJU,  but  in  our  tfead;  in  other 
words,  that,  but  for  his  having  died,  those  who  believe 
in  him  would  personally  have  suffered  that  death  which 
is  the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  t)f  God. 

4.  **That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiatory 
and  vicarious  admits  of  abundant  proof.  The  chief 
objections  made  to  this  doctrine  are,  (1.)  That  under 
the  law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal 
proof  or  conviction,  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  could  exempt  him  from  the  penalty.  (2.) 
That  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  at- 
tached capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or 
personal  labor  or  servitude  upon  their  non-payment, 
this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  none 
could  plead  any  privilege  for  exemption  on  account  of 
sacrifice ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  fine,  one  part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  state,  the 
other  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  mode  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  author  of  The  Moral  Philosopher,  and 
noth'ng  of  weight  has  been  added  to  these  objections 
since  his  day.  Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  argument,  and,  indeed, 
is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  often  remarked.  The  law  under  which  the 
Jews  were  placed  was  at  once;  as  to  them,  botii  a 
moral  and  a  political  law ;  and  the  lawgiver  excepted 
certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  pardon,  because 
that  would  have  been  exemption  from  temporal  death, 
which  was  the  state  penalty.  He  therefore  would  ac- 
cept no  atonement  for  such  transgressions.  Blasphe- 
my, idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery  were  the  'pre- 
sumptuous sins*  which  were  thus  exempted ;  and  the 
reason  will  be  seen  in  the  political  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  €rod ;  for,  in  refiising  to  exempt  them  fh)m  pun- 
ishment in  this  world,  respect  was  had  to  the  order  and 
benefit  of  society.  Running  parallel,  however,  with 
this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  kept  over  them  as  men  and  creatures ;  and  if  these 
*  presumptuous  sins'  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  of 
murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only 
capital  crimes  considered  politically,  they  were  not  the 
only  capital  crimes  considered  morally ;  that  is,  there 
were  other  crimes  which  would  have  subjected  th(* 
offender  to  death  but  for  this  provision  of  expiatory 
oblations.  The  true  question,  then,  is  whether  such 
sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God,  and  accepted  instead 
of  the  personal  punishment  or  life  of  the  offender, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  in  the 
other  cases ;  and,  if  so,  if  the  life  of  animal  sacrifices 
was  accepted  instead  of  the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion 
that  *  they  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecuniary  penalties' 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most 
of  the  Levitical  oblations  is  established.    That  other 
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offences  besides  those  above  mentioned  were  capital, 
that  is,  exposed  the  offender  to  death,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  all  offences  against  the  law  had  this  capital 
character.  As  death  was  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mandment given  to  Adam,  so  any  one  who  transgress- 
ed any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of  death ; 
every  man  was  *  accursed,'  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who 
*■  continued  not  in  all  things  vrritten  in  the  boolc  of  the 
law.'  *The  man  only  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live  by  them'  was  the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to 
redeem  the  offenders  ft'om  tliis  penalty  that  sacrifices 
were  appointed.  So,  with  reference  to  the  great  day 
of  expiation,  we  read,  *  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you 
may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins ;  and  this  shall  be  an 
everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once-a  year* 
(Lev.  xvi,  80-84). 

5.  **To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect 
of  the  annual  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little 
more  than  refer  to  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11 :  *  I  will  set  my 
face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.' 
Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  soul  is  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  and  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  soul  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  ran- 
som for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exod. 
XXX,  12-16 ;  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul  is  to  avert 
death.  *  They  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them,'  by  which  their  lives  might  be  suddenly  taken 
away.  The  *  soul'  is  also  here  used  obviously  for  the 
life ;  the  blood,  or  the  life  of  the  victims  in  all  sacri- 
fices, was  substituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserve 
him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefore  vica- 
rious. 

6.  "The  Hebrew  word  "IBS,  rendered  aUmement, 
signifying  primarily  to  cover^  to  overspread^  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  evasive  criticisms.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, in  the  secondaxy  sense,  to  signify  atonement  or 
propitiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover,  or, 
in  Scripture  meaning,  to  remit  offences.  The  Septn&- 
gint  also  renders  it  by  i^cXaaicofuzc,  to  appease^  to  make 
propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where  the  means  of 
atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind ;  but  these  in- 
stances equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of 
the  term,  in  cases  of  transgression,  to  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  offended  deity  by  averting  his  displeasure, 
so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  sacrifice  was 
strictly  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this 
conclusion,  we  find  it  expressly  declared,  in  the  several 
cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  that  the  sins  for  which  atonement  was 
made  by  those  oblations  should  be  forgiven. 

7.  *' As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were 
not  vicarious,  but  mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned 
by  the  general  appointment  of  the  blood  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of  men,  so  also 
is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances.  Let  us  refer 
to  Lev.  vi,  15, 16:  *  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and 
pin  through  ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto, 
and  shall  give  it  to  the  priest'  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  fine  for  the  trespass ;  but  it  is  added,  ^  He  shall 
bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him.*  Thus,  then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice 
being  the  fine,  the  fine  is  distinguished  from  it,  and 
with  the  ram  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the 
Ixvd  for  his  trespass.     Nor  can  the  ceremonies  with 


which  the  trespass  and  sin  oflfisrings  were  accompanied 
agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  char- 
acter. The  worshipper,  conscious  of  his  trespass, 
brought  an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  Tliis  was  not  a  eucharistical  act ;  not 
a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  committed. 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the 
sjrmbolical  act  of  transferring  punishment,  then  slew 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priest, 
who  bnrned  the  fat  and  part  of  the  animal  upon  the 
altar ;  and,  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  upon  the  offerer  himself, 
poured  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  thus, 
we  are  told,  *  The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him.'  So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions, 
and  by  the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that 
the  animal  bore  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
tiiat  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God, 
and  oLitained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 

8.  **An  equally  strong  proof  that  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  life  of 
man  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  atonement  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offerings  and 
burnt  offerings,  for  even  bodil}"  distempers  and  disor- 
ders. It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  to  explain 
the  distinctions  between  these  various  oblations,  nor 
yet  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  requiring  propitiation 
to  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  be  avouled.  They  were,  however, 
thus  connected  with  sin  as  the  cause  of  all  these  disor- 
ders ;  and  Qod,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  puri- 
ty, to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  his  moral  parity, 
and  the  necessity  of  purification  of  mind.  Whether 
these  were  the  reasons,  or  some  others  not  at  all  dis- 
coverable' by  us,  all  such  unclean  perrons  were  liable 
to  death,  and  were  exempted  from  it  only  by  animal 
sacrifices.  This  appears  from  the  conclusion  to  all  the 
Levitical  diiections  concerning  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  in  all  such  cases:  *Thus  shall  ye  separate 
the  children  of  Israel  from  their  undeanness ;  that 
they  die  not  in,'  or  by,  *  their  undeanness,  when  they 
defile  my  tabernacle  which  is  among  them*  (Lev.  xv, 
31).  So  that,  by  virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  were  saved  from  a  death  which  other- 
wise they  would  have  sufllered  from  their  undeanness, 
and  that  by  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the 
life  of  the  offerer.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  death  is 
in  these  instances  threatened  only  as  the  punishment 
of  not  observing  these  laws  of  purification ;  for  the  rea- 
son given  in  the  passage  jnst  quoted  shows  that  the 
threatening  of  death  was  not  h3'pothetical  upon  their 
not  bringing  the  prescribed  purification,  but  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  fact  of  *  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lwd 
which  was  among  them,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  done 
by  all  undeanness,  as  such,  in  the  first  instance. 

9.  **As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of 
the  principal  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy  we  may 
instance  those  statedly  offered  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Every  day  were  offered  t«'0  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  *  for  a  continual 
burnt  offering.'  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  ke 
added  weekly  two  other  lambs  for  the  burnt  ofilering 
of  ever}'  Sabbath.  None  of  these  could  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  they  were  offer- 
ed for  no  particular  person,  and  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an  unmeaning  ceremo- 
ny, piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the  great 
feasts,  it  is  suflUdent  to  fix  npon  those,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  offered  on  the  solemn 
anniversary  of  expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  pre- 
scribed sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  another  nun  for  a 
burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacrifices  for  a  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the  inner  scnctoary, 
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which  was  not  done  by  the  blood  of  any  other  victim, 
except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered  the  same  day  as 
a  sin  offering  for  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  circam- 
8tanees  of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  was  to 
be  made  *  for  all  the  sins*  of  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
are  so  strikingly  signilicant  that  they  deserve  a  partic- 
ular detail.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  general 
expiation  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  for  himself  and 
the  other  for  the  people ;  and,  having  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy  seat,  to 
lead  forth  a  second  goat,  denominated  *the  scape- 
goat;' and,  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  in- 
iqaittes  of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness ;  in  this  man- 
ner expressing,  by  an  action  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, that  the  atonement,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering,  con- 
sisted in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by 
this  translation  of  them  to  the  animal  For  it  is  to  1]« 
remarked  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a 
distinct  one :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is 
eridently  the  concluding  part  and  symbolical  consum- 
mation of  the  sin  offering ;  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  bearing  them  away  into  the  wilderness, 
manifestly  imply  that  the  atonement  effected  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer 
and  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 

10.  "How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular 
ceremonial  to  be  explained  ?  Shall  we  resort  to  the 
notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ?  If  so,  then  this  and  other 
stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  pe- 
nil  enactments.  But  this  cannot  agree  with  the  an- 
pointment  of  such  sacrifices  annually  in  sndoeeding 
generations  :  *  This  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto 
yon.'  The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  year  for 
expiating  the  sins  both  of  the  high-priest  himself  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  fur  all  hi*^h-priests 
and  all  generations  of  the  congregation.  Now,  could 
a  law  be  enacted  infiicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their 
high-priest,  thus  presuming  upon  their  actual  trans- 
gression of  it  ?  The  sacrifi(»  was  also  for  sins  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  grater 
than  individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo 
for  single  trespasses.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more 
ahsnrd  than  this  hypothesis.  Shall  we  account  for  it 
by  saying  that  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expiation  ? 
Bat  here  we  are  obliged  to  confine  the  benefit  to  rec- 
onciliation and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by 
the  appointed  means  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
presentation  of  blood  in  the  hoi}'  place,  accompanied 
by  the  expressive  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim ;  the  import  of  which  act 
Is  fixed,  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  priests  confess- 
ing over  that  victim  the  sins  of  all  the  people,  and  at 
the  sama  time  imprecating  npon  its  head  the  venge- 
ance due  to  them  (Lev.  xvi,  21).  Shall  we  content 
oarselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol  ? 
Bot^e  question  remains.  Of  what  was  it  the  symbol? 
To  determine  this,  let  the  several  parts  of  the  symbolic 
fcction  be  enumeratsd.  Here  is  confession  of  sin; 
confession  before  God  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
the  substitution  of  a  victim ;  the  figurative  transfer 
of  sins  to  that  victim ;  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
God  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul;  the 
carrying  tiie  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the  very  per- 
mission of  which  clearly  marked  the  divine  accept- 
ance ;  the  bearing  away  of  iniquity ;  and  the  actual 
reconciliation  of  the  people  to  God.  If,  then,  this  is 
symbolical,  it  has  nothing  very  correspondent  with  it ; 
it  never  had  or  can  have  anything  correspondent  to  it 
but  the  sacrificial  death  of  jesns  Christ,  and  the  com- 


munication of  the  benefits  of  his  passion  in  the  forgiva* 
ness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  ir.  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Shall  we,  finally,  say  that 
those  sacrifices  had  respect,  not  to  God,  to  obtain  par- 
don by  expiation,  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him 
moral  lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions? 
We  answer  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many  of  the 
essential  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial  wholly  un- 
accoanted  for.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  were  erect- 
ed for  the  residence  of  God  by  his  own  command. 
There  it  was  his  will  to  be  approached,  and  to  these 
sacred  places  the  victims  w<dre  required  to  be  brought. 
Anywhere  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered, 
if  they  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer;  but  they 
were  required  to  be  broogfat  to  God,  to  be  offered  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an  order  of  men 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Now  truly  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuary 
rather  than  in  any  other  place,  except  that  they  were 
offered  to  the  Inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary;  nor  could 
they  be  offered  in  his  presence  without  having  respect 
to  him.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner 
sanctuary ;  but  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the 
blood  to  have  been  carried  into  the  most  secret  place 
of  the  divine  residence,  except  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
him  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  ?  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred  servi- 
ces is  not  in  any  case  a  mere  morel  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers :  they  were 
*to  make  atonement,'  that  is,  to  avert  God's  displeas- 
ure, that  the  people  mii^ht  not  *die.' 

11.  **  We  may  find,  also,  another  more  explicit  illus- 
tration in  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  this  offering  is  strongly  marked ;  for  it 
was  an  offering  brought  to  the  tabernacle ;  it  was  slain 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  by  the  priests.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
passing  over  and  sparing  of  the  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites, on  the  door-posts  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immo- 
lated lamb  was  sprinkled,  when  the  first-bom  in  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain ;  and  thus  we  have 
another  instance  of  life  being  spared  by  the  instituted 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  confine  our- 
selves to  particular  instances.  ^Almost  all  things,* 
says  an  apostle,  who  surely  knew  his  subject,  *  are  by 
the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission.'  Thus,  by  their  very  law, 
and  by  constant  usage,  were  the  Jews  familiarized  to 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  his- 
tor}'  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Gen- 
esis, which  speaks  of  the  vicarious  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  patriarchs ;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that 
patriarch  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
posed sins  of  his  sons ;  and  where  Ellphaz  is  command- 
ed, by  a  divine  oracle,  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  *  lest  God  should  deal  with  them 
after  their  folly.' 

12.  **  On  the  sentiments  of  the  uninspired  Jewish 
writers  on  this  point,  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  the 
animal  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and,  consequently*,  the 
expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  Outram  has  given 
many  quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the  reader 
may  consult  in  his  work  on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three 
only  may  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen.  R.  Levi 
ben-Gerson  nays,  *  The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
offerers  was  designed  to  indicate  that  their  «ins  were 
removed  fh)m  themselves  and  transferred  to  the  ani- 
mal.' Isaac  ben-Arama:  ^He  transfers  his  sins  from 
himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.' 
R.  Moses  ben-Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner 
offering  a  victim,  *  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  be« 
shed,  and  that  his  body  should  be  burned ;  but  the 
Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  the  victim  from  him 
as  his  substitute  and  ransom,  that  the  blood  of  the  an- 
imal might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood — that  is,  that 
the  blood  of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  his  lifa^' 
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13.  "  Fnll  of  these  ideas  of  vicarions  ezpUtioo,  then, 
the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their 
time  heard  and  read,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Socinian  pretence  b,  that  the  inspired  penmen 
used  the  sacrificial  terms  which  occur  in  their  writings 
figuratively;  but  we  not  only  reply,  as  before,  that 
they  could  not  do  this  honestly  unless  they  had  given 
notice  of  this  new  application  of  the  established  terms 
of  the  Jewish  theology;  but,  if  this  be  assumed,  it 
leaves  us  wholly  at  a  loss  tp  discover  what  that  really 
was  which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial 
terms  and  allusions.  They  are  themselves  utterly  si- 
lent as  to  this  point ;  and  the  varying  theories  of  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  confess 
that  their  writings  afford  no  solution  of  the  difliculty. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  inspired  men  should  write  on  purpose  to 
mislead,  so,  on  the  other/  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they  should 
construct  a  figurative  language  out  of  terms  which 
had  a  definite  and  established  sense,  without  giving 
any  intimation  at  all  that  they  employed  them  other- 
wise than  in  their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why 
they  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when 
they  knew  that  they  must  be  interpreted,  both  by  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians  are 
right,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  in 
tended  to  convey." 

Some  modem  writers  deny  the  expiatory  character 
ofthe  Jewish  sacrifices.  So  Bushnell  (  Ftcorioiu  <9ac- 
rifice^  p.  425)  asserts  that  no  such  thing  as  expiation  is 
contained  or  supposed  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sacrifices.  On  this  see  Britith  Quarterfjff  Oct. 
1866,  reprinted  in  the  Theol.  Eclectic  (New  Haven),  iv, 
897 ;  and  also  an  article  on  the  Expiatory  Nature  of 
the  Atonement  (Brit,  Quarterly,  Oct.  1867;  also  in  the 
Theol,  Eclectic,  v,  201  sq.).  See  the  articles  Atone- 
ment; Redemption;  Sacrifice. 

Ezposition,  *^the  opening  up  and  interpreting 
larger  portions  of  Scripture  in  public  discourses.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  practice  has  long  obtained,  and 
still  extensively  prevails,  it  is  called  lecturing.  While 
the  striking  and  insulated  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
furnish  abundant  matter  for  sermonf*,  are  calculated, 
when  judiciously  treated,  to  rouse  and  fix  attention ; 
and  the  discourses  founded  on  them  may  be  more  use- 
ful to  general  hearers,  especially  the  careless  and  un- 
converted, expository  discourses  furnish  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  it  regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Chris- 
tian's views  of  divine  truth,  and  his  consequent  ad- 
vancement in  the  ways  of  God.  By  judiciously  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  a  minister  may  hope  to  give 
a  clearer  exhibition  of  the  great  principles  of  religion 
in  their  mutual  connections  and  diversified  bearings 
than  conld  otherwise  be  done.  He  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  unfolding  the  true  meaning  of  thoee 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  difficult — of  bringing  a 
vast  variety  of  topics  before  his  hearers,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  but  which  he  could 
not  so  conveniently  have  treated  in  preaching  from 
detached  texts — of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity  in  their  relative  positions — of  success- 
fully counteracting  and  arresting  the  progress  of  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  of  storing  the  minds  of  his  people 
with  correct  and  influential  views  of  divine  things. 
(See  Doddridge  on  Preaching.')  Such  a  mode  of  public 
instruction  cannot  but  prove  of  great  use  to  a  minis- 
ter's own  mind,  by  rousing  his  energies,  habituating 
him  to  close  and  accurate  research,  and  saving  him 
much  of  that  indecision  in  the  choice  of  texts  which 
is  so  much  lamented"  (Buck,  Theolitg^IHctionarg,  s.  v.). 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  was  very  earnest  in  advising 
expository  preaching.  *'  It  is  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  way  of  conve^'ing  to  the  hearers  the  import  of 
the  sacred  volume.  It  is  the  very  work  (to  interpret ! 
the  Scriptures)  for  which  the  ministry  was  instituted." 
He  advises  exposition  of  whole  chapters  or  books  in 


course,  pleading  for  it  not  only  the  sanction  of  andent 
usage,  but  also  certain  great  advantages  of  the  meth- 
od both  to  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  {Thoughts  on 
Preaching,  N.  Y.  1867, 12mo,  p.  272  sq.).  See  HoMi- 
lbtics. 

EzpositioziBofEkslptare.  See  Commentabt. 

ExBuperiua,  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  celebrated  fur 
the  exercise  of  remarkable  charity  during  a  great  fam* 
ine.  After  having  given  away  all  his  own  property, 
he  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  help  the 
poor.  Jerome  compared  him  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  ZeehaHah. 
Pope  Innocent  addressed  a  decretal  to  him.  He  died 
about  A.D.  417.  See  il eta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  28 ;  TiUe- 
roont,  Memoiree,  x,  617, 826 ;  A.  Butler,  Lives  ofSakUs, 
September  28. 

Extempore  Preaching.    See  Homiletics. 

Eztravagazxts  {Ejiravagantes),  a  name  given  to 
decretal  epistles  of  the  popes  issued  after  GraUan^s 
Decretum,  and  not  contained  in  that  work  (see  Canon 
Law,  vol.  ii,  p.  87,  col.  2).  They  were  therefore  call- 
ed extra  decretum  vagantes,  or,  briefly,  extravagamtes ; 
and  this  name  was  still  given  to  them  after  their  in- 
sertion in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  For  an  account 
ofthe  different  collections  ofextravagantes,  see  Canon 
Law. 

Extreme  Unctioii,  one  of  the  sacraments  (the 
6th)  of  the  Roman  Church,  administered  to  sick  per- 
sons t»  extremis,  by  anointing  them  with  oil  when 
death  appears  near.  It  dates  from  the  11th  centnry, 
though  the  Roman  Church,  of  course,  seeks  to  trace 
it  back  to  the  apostolic  age. 

I.  Origin  o/the  Practice, — The  Church  of  Rome  ap- 
peals (see  below)  to  Mark  vi,  13,  and  James  v,  14-16, 
as  Scripture  authority  for  extreme  unction.  In  Maik 
we  are  told  that  the  apostles  **  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.'*  Clearly  there  ia  no 
trace  of  the  **  sacrament"  here.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  citing  this  passage,  shrewdly  says  that  it  u  **  inti- 
mated" only  in  Mark,  because,  according  to  Rome,  the 
apostles  were  not  **  priests"  until  the  Last  Supper.  If, 
then,  the  passage  in  Mark  teaches  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament,  it  would  follow  that  others  beside  priests 
could  administer  it.  Cardinal  Ci^jetan,  as  cited  by 
Catharinus,  rejects  this  text  as  inapplicable  to  this 
sacrament;  and  Suarez  (in  part  iii,dipp.  89,  §  1,  n.  5) 
says  that  **whon  the  apostles  are  said  to  anoint  the 
sick  and  heal  them  {Mark  vi,  18),  this  was  not  said  in 
reference  to  the  sacrament  of  unction,  because  their 
cures  had  not  of  themselves  an  immediate  respect  to 
the  soul."  As  to  the  passage  in  James,  it  speaks  of  an 
anointing  for  "  healing"  by  all  the  elders  ofthe  Church, 
who  might  or  might  not  be  laymen ;  it  was  **  the  pray- 
er of  faith  that  was  to  save  the  sick"  (see,  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  passage,  Elliott,  Delineatiom  of 
Bomanifm,  bk.  ii,  cb.  xiv). 

II.  The  Ancient  Greek  ChurtA, — ^The  ancient  writers 
of  the  Greek  Church  use  the  passage  of  James  only  for 
exegetical,  not  for  dogmatical  purposes.  Origen,  in 
the  second  homily  on  Levit.  iv,  quotes  the  words  of 
James  when  be  speaks  ofthe  different  ways  which  are 
given  to  the  Christian  for  the  remission  of  their  sine. 
As  the  seventh  way  he  mentions  severe  penance,  in 
which  he  finds  a  compliance  with  the  words  of  James: 
"  If  any  be  sick,  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  on  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,*'  etc  The 
connection  shows  that  Origen  applies  the  words  to 
mental  and  physical  sickness,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  he  adds  to  the  apostolic  words,  points  to  a 
local  use  of  anointment  in  Alexandria  at  the  reconcili* 
ation  of  the  lapsL  Chrysostom  (Oi  the  Priesthood^  iil, 
196)  quotes  the  words  of  James  on^  as  an  argument 
that  the  priests  have  the  power  of  remitting  sins. 
John  of  Damascus,  in  speakiiiig  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
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QiaTcb,  treats  only  of  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Sapper.  I  St.  Victor  (Z>e  8acram,fidn  lib,  ii,  p.  xv).  Peter  Lorn- 
The  first  certain  testimony  for  the  use  of  the  anoint-  '  bardns  assigned  to  it,  in  the  series  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ment of  the  sick  in  the  Greek  Church  is  given  by  a  I  ments  which  he  is  the  first  to  mention,  the  fifth  place 
Tfestern  writer  about  798,  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  {Senteni,  lib.  iv,  diet.  28).    The  scholastics,  and,  in  par« 

III.  The  Ancient  LcUin  Church,  —  In  the  Western  |  ticular,  Thomas  Aquinas,  completed  the  scientific  dc- 
Cburcfa,  Irenaus  (i,  21, 5)  states  that  the  Gnostics,  and  i  velopment  of  this  doctrine,  and  tho  shape  given  to  it 
in  particular  the  Heracleonites,  poured  upon  dying  '  by  Thomas  received  the  sanction  of  the  Councils  of 
members  a  mixture  of  water  and  oU,  amidst  an  invo-  \  Florence  and  of  1  rant. 

cation  of  prai'er,  in  order  that  their  souls  might  be-  i  The  canons  of  Trent  on  this  subject  are:  **  Canon  1. 
come  invisible  and  inaccessible  to  the  hostile  powers  |  If  any  shall  say  that  extreme  unction  is  not  truly  and 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  uncritical  in  the  highest  ,  properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
degree  for  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  infer  from  the  ex-  -  Christ,  and  declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  but 
istence  of  a  Gnostic  rite  the  existence  of  a  similar  rite  |  only  a  rite  received  from  the  fathers,  or  a  human  inven- 
in  the  orthodox  Church.  Tertullian  and  C^'prian,  to  ,  tion,  let  him  be  accursed.  Can.  2.  If  any  shall  say  that 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  full  information  of  the  <  the  holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor 
ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Western  Church,  know  j  remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  that  it  has  ceased, 
nothing  of  extreme  unction  as  a  sacrament.  This  si-  i"  as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  grace  of  healing,  let 
lence  can  not  be  explained  b}^  a  reference  to  the  di^  \  him  be  accursed.  Can.  8.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  i  ite 
cipika  arcanl,  as  the  latter  exclusively  embraced  bap-  and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which  the  holy  Roman 
tiam  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  as  even  these  topics.  Church  observes,  is  contrary  to  the  sentence  of  the  bless- 
notwithstanding  the  diiciplina  arcani,  are  frequently  :  ed  apostle  James,  and  therefore  should  be  changed,  and 
and  fally  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Many  '  may  be  despised  by  Christians  without  sin,  let  him  be 
of  the  latter  mention  the  frequent  use  of  oil  as  a  pecu-  |  accursed.  Can.  4.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  presbyters 
liar  charisma  for  miraculous  cures.  Thus  it  is  related  of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James  directs  to  be  calleid  for 
by  Tertullian  that  the  pagan  Severus,  father  of  the  em-  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by 
peror  Antoninus,  was  cured  by  the  Christian  Proclus  I  the  bishops,  but  elders  in  age  in  any  community,  and 
by  means  of  anointment.  This  certainly  can  have  no  that  therefore  the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  mini»- 
reference  to  a  sacrament  for  the  use  of  Chrisiiam,  <  ter  of  extreme  unction,  let  him  be  accursed'*  {Condi. 
(Many  other  examples  of  th'is  use  of  oil  may  be  found  I  Tridtni,  sess.  xiv,  c.  i  sq.).  The  authority  for  this 
in  Chemnitz,  and  in  Binterim,  DenkwurdgkaUn,  vol.  i  sacrament  is  stated  by  the  Council  (same  session,  c.  i) 
vi,ptiii,  p.  289.)     Superstition  developed  this  usage,    as  follows:  '^This  sacred  unction  of  the  sick  was  in< 


and  it  occurred,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  that  the  lamps  burning  in  the  churches  were  plun- 
ders! for  the  purpose  of  using  the  oil  as  a  preservative 


stitnted  as  a  true  and  proper  sacrament  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  being  first  inti- 
mated by  Mark  (vi,  13),  and  afterwards  recommended 


s^nst  possible,  and,  as  a  miraculous  remedy,  against  |  and  published  to  the  faithful  by  James  the  apostle, 
actoal  diseases.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  this  t  brother  of  our  Lord.  *  Is  any  man,"  saith  he,  *  sick 
medicinal  and  miraculous  anointment  could  become  I  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the 
the  basis  and  the  origin  of  a  sacrament  (see  on  this  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
point  Marheineke,  Symbolik^  i,  8,  p.  258).  The  transi-  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of 
tion  is  visible  in  an  epistle  from  the  Roman  bishop  In-  '  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man  i  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
nocent  I  to  bishop  Decentius,  of  Eugubium,  written  in  |  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
416.  Innocent  calls  the  anointment  of  the  sick  a  .  him'  (Jas.  v,  14, 15).  In  which  words,  as  the  Church 
'*  kind  of  sacrament"  (genns  sacramenti) ;  and  while  |  has  learned  by  apostolical  tradition,  handed  down  from 
he  reserves  to  the  bishops  the  right  of  preparing  the  |  age  to  age,  he  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper  minis- 
ncred  oil,  he  states  that  both  priests  and  laymen  may  ter,  and  effect  of  this  salutary  sacrament.  For  the 
apply  the  oil  (quod  ab  episcopo  confectum  non  solum  I  Church  understands  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  to  be 
Mcerdotibtts  aed  omnibus  uti  Christianis  licet  in  sua  the  oil,  blessed  by  the  bishop ;  the  unction  most  fitly 
autin  snomm  necessitate  unguendum),  which  is  entire-  |  representing  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith 
lyat  variance  with  the  present  teaching  of  the  Church  i  the  soul  of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed.  The 
of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  sacrament  can  be  ad-  |  form  is  contained  in  the  words  of  administration." 
ministered  only  by  priests.  From  the  beginning  of  |  The  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  a  priest.  The 
the  ninth  century  the  anointment  of  the  sick  is  fre-  j  oil  must  be  olive  oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop.  *'  No 
qnently  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils.  Theo-  !  other  sort  of  oil  can  be  the  matter  of  this  sacrament ; 
dulf  of  Orleans  (798),  and  the  first  Council  of  Mentz  |  and  this  its  matter  is  most  significant  of  its  efiScacy. 
(847),  place  it  by  the  side  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist,  ;  Oil  is  very  efi^cacious  in  soothing  bodily  pain,  and  this 
but  preceding  the  two  latter.  The  recovery  of  the  !  sacrament  soothes  and  alleviates  the  pain  and  anguish 
nek  b  always  regarded  as  the  chief  object.  Its  use  of  the  soul.  Oil  also  contributes  to  restore  health  and 
appears  to  have  been  considered  necessary  only  for  |  spirits,  serves  to  give  light,  and  refreshes  fatigue  i 
-:  *       uK^^  A  j_ii-     >   -*i-i__Li_  -  1  ^  .^^  I  ^^^  these  effects  correspond  with  and  are  expressive 

of  those  produced,  through  the  divine  power,  on  the 
sick  by  the  administration  of  this  sacrament"  (Cctfe- 
chimn  of  Trent,  Baltimore,  8vo,  p.  206).  The  form  of 
the  ceremony  is  as  follows :  The  priest,  having  dipped 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  in  the  holy  oil,  proceeds 
to  mark  the  organs  of  the  five  senses  of  the  patient 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  after  each  application 
he  wipes  the  part  with  a  ball  of  cotton,  for  which  pur* 
pose  he  brings  with  him  seven  balls  already  prepared. 
The  order  observed  is  this :  the  right  eye  is  first  anoint- 
ed, then  the  left  eye,  the  ears,  and  after  them  the  nos- 
trils (not  the  tip  of  the  nose)  are  attended  to  in  the 
same  order,  then  the  lips ;  after  which  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  receive  the  touch  of  the 
consecrated  unguent.  Men  are  also  anointed  in  the 
reins,  but  this  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  women. 
At  each  application  the  priest  says,  '*  Per  hanc  faeram 


smneis;  for  abbot  Adelhard,  of  Corbie,  was  asked  by  ' 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  whether  he  desired  to  be 
anointed  with  the  sacred  oil,  as  they  were  certain  that 
he  was  free  from  sins.  The  conception  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick  as  an  act  of  penance  caused  a  discus- 
lion  of  the  question  whether  it  could  be  repeated. 
1^0  of  Chartres,  and  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Vendome  (about 
IKX)),  denied  that  the  rite  could  be  administered  more 
than  once,  comparing  it  with  the  public  penance ;  and 
it  was  a  popular  belief  that  a  person  recovering  from 
sickness  after  receiving  the  anointment  must  not  touch 
the  ground  with  bare  feet,  and  abstain  from  marital  in- 
tercourse and  the  eating  of  meat. '  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  12th  centur)'  that  the  names  saeramentwn  exeun- 
<nm  and  extrema  unt^  came  first  into  use. 

IV.  Extreme  Unction  at  a  Sacrament  in  the  Church 
t/Rome. — A  full  dogrostical  treatment  of  the  anoiht- 
ment  of  the  sick,  according  to  the  teaching  gradually 


developed  in  the  Church,  was  first  given  by  Hugo  of  !  unctionem^  et  tuam  pOmmam  mitericordiam  indulgeai 
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tOn  Deu$  quicqttid peeedsUj  per  vigum,"  or  ^^audititnij" 
"oZ/hcfttm/*  ^'gustwn^^^  ^^et  tactum,^*  as  the  case  may 
be — **May  God,  by  this  holy  anointing,  and  by  his 
most  pious  mercy,  pardon  you  the  sins  that  yon  have 
committed  by  the  eyWj''  "ears,"  "nose,"  "taste," 
and  "touch."  "The  anointing  being  ended,  the  priest 
rubs  those  of  his  fingers  which  have  touched  the  oil 
with  small  pieces  of  bread,  and  then  washes  his  hands. 
The  crumbs  of  bread  and  the  water  are  next  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  and  the  pieces  of  cotton  employed  in  the 
ceremony  are  carried  into  the  church  and  burned,  the 
ashes  of  which  must  be  thrown  into  the  Bacrctrium," 
As  to  the  persons  to  whom  extreme  unction  is  to  be  ad* 
ministered,  the  Catechism  (/.  e.)  limits  it  "to  those 
whose  malady  is  such  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of 
approaching  dissolution.  It  is,  however,  a  very  griev- 
ous sin  to  defer  the  holy  unction  until,  all  hope  of  re- 
covery now  lost,  life  begins  to  ebb,  and  the  sick  person 
is  fast  verging  into  insensibility."  ..."  Extreme  unc- 
tion, then,  can  be  administered  only  to  the  sick,  and 
not  to  persons  in  health,  although  engaged  in  any- 
thing however  dangerous,  such  as  a  perilous  voyage, 
or  the  fatal  dangers  of  battle.  It  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered even  to  persons  condemned  to  death,  and  already 
ordered  for  execution.  Its  participation  is  also  denied 
to  insane  persons,  and  to  children  incapable  of  com- 
mitting sin,  who,  therefore,  do  not  require  to  be  puri- 
fied from  its  stains,  and  also  to  those  who  labor  under 
the  awful  visitation  of  madness,  unless  they  give  indi- 
cations in  their  lucid  intervals  of  a  disposition  to  piety, 
and  express  a  desire  to  be  anointed.  To  persons  in- 
sane from  their  birth  this  sacrament  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered \  but  if  a  sick  person,  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  ex- 
treme unction,  and  afterwards  becomes  dcflirious,  he  is 
to  be  anointed."  .  .  .  "The  pastor  will  follow  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  admin- 
ister extreme  unction  until  the  penitent  has  confessed 
and  received  the  Eucharist." 

The  effect  of  extreme  unction  is  stated  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (sess.  xiv,  ch.  ii)  as  follows :  "  The  power 
and  effect  of  this  sacrament  are  explained  in  the  words 
*  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him.'  For  this  power  is  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unction  cleanses  away  sins, 
if  any  remain  to  be  expiated,  even  the  last  traces  of 
sin  \  and  relieves  and  confirms  the  soul  of  the  sick 
man,  exciting  in  him  strong  confidence  of  the  divine 
mercy;  by  which  strengthened,  he  bears  far  better 
the  inconveniences  and  pains  of  his  disorder ;  resists 
more  easily  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  who  does,  as 
it  were,  lie  in  wait  at  his  heels ;  and  sometimes  ob- 
tains the  restoration  of  his  bodily  health,  if  the  same 
shall  further  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 

V.  The  Greek  CAwrcft.  —  The  Greek  Church  uses 
anointing  with  oil  [see  Ecciiblaion]  as  one  of  its 
*'  mysteries,"  but  does  not  limit  it  to  cases  of  supposed 
mortal  illness.  She  counts  it  as  the  seventh  of  the 
sacrament«,  and  regards  it  as  instituted  by  Christ 
(Mark  vi,  13),  and  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
Church  (James  v,  14).  The  oil  may  be  consecrated  by 
common  priests,  and  is  consecrated  for  every  particular 
case.  The  anointment  is  generally  performed  by  seven 
priests,  but  it  may  validly  be  performed  by  one.  Those 
who  are  well  enough  go  to  church  for  the  purpose  of 
being  anointed,  after  previously  receiving  absolution 
and  the  Eucharist.  On  the  Thursday  of  the  Passion 
Week  in  particular,  many  sufferers  go  to  church  for 
that  purpose.  The  aim  of  the  rite  is  to  aid  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  person,  as  is  seen  from  the  form  of  prnyer 
used  in  applying  the  oil :  "  O  holy  Father,  the  physi- 
cian of  our  souls  and  bodiefi,  who  didst  send  thy  only 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  all  dis- 
eases, and  to  deliver  us  fh)m  death,  heal  this  thy  serv- 
ant M.  from  the  bodily  infirmity  under  which  he  now 
labors,  and  raise  him  np  by  the  grace  of  Christ"  (Per- 


ceval, Roman  StMtm;  King,  Greek  Chtrdi),  In  the 
Confesiion  of  Metrophanes  Clritopnlos  (ed.  by  Kimmel, 
Jena,  1850),  p.  152,  it  is  farther  stated  that,  as  many 
bodily  diseases  depend  on  sin,  it  is  proper  (friKov)  th^ 
prayer  should  be  offered  at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  sin  for  which  the  disease  is  a  peiialt3\ 
He  adds  that  this  Eucheknon  is  not  extreme  unction 
(pvK  kfrxarti  xptcrtc)*  It  can  be  administered  whenever 
a  person  is  ill,  and  hence  to  the  same  person  many 
times.  For  a  description  of  this  ceremony  as  per- 
formed in  the  Greek  Church,  see  Schmidt,  i>arMUmg 
dergrieehitch-rtusuchen  Kirehe  (Mentz,  1826,  p.  220sq.). 
VI.  Extreme  [Tnetion  and  Protetiantism, — ^As  the  an- 
cient Waldenses  recognised  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  C!atholic  Church,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  also  accepted  extreme  unction.  Wydiffe  donbt- 
ed  many  points  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  extreme  unction,  but  was  willing  to  regard 
it  as  a  sacrament  for  the  physical  cure  of  the  sick,  pro- 
vided the  priests  could  obtain  this  effect  by  their  pray- 
er. Luther  had  no  objection  to  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  if  the  priests  prayed  with  them  and  exhorted 
them,  but  he  denied  the  anointment  to  be  a  sacrament 
Like  Luther^  all  the  other  Protestant  Churches  reject 
extreme  unction  altogether.  The  25th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  puts  it  among  the  five  so-called 
sacraments  of  Rome  which  "  are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel."  Bishop  Forbes  (who  rep- 
resents the  Romanizing  tendency  in  the  Church  of 
England)  calls  "  the  unction  of  the  sick  the  lost  pleiad 
of  the  Anglican  firmament,"  and  recommenda  its  res- 
toration {On  89  Articles^  Art.  xxv  ad  fin.').  Among 
the  High-Church  Lutherans  there  are  also  some  who 
urge  the  introduction  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  On 
the  general  subject,  see,  besides  the  authors  already 
cited,  Siegel,  christl.-kirchl.  AltertkOmtr,  iv,  119  sq.'; 
Cramp,  Texthook  of  Popery^  ch.  ix ;  Riddle,  Ckrittian 
AtUiptities,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii ;  Burnet,  On  89  Articles  (Art. 
xxv) ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyid.  x,  651 ;  and  the  aitida 
Sacrahemts. 

Byok,  Hubert  Van.    See  Paixttino. 

Bye  0??f  <>V'S  ^™  ^^0  ^^^  otjlowing  [see  be- 
low] ;  h^aKfioiiy  In  most  languages  this  important 
organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  large  number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the  East 
such  applications  of  the  word  "  eye"  have  always  been 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  they  were  so  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  may  be  serviceable  to  distinguish  the 
following  uses  of  the  word,  few  of  which  are  common 
among-us  except  so  fiir  as  they  have  become  so  through 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  (See  Gesenius,  i7e5.  Lex^ ; 
Wemyss's  Symbol.  Diet.) 

(1.)  A  fountain.  This  use  of  the  word  has  already 
been  indicated.  See  A  in.  It  probably  originated 
from  the  eye  being  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  tears. 

(2.)  Color^  as  in  the  phrase  "  and  the  eye  (color)  of 
the  manna  was  as  the  eye  (color)  of  bdellium"  (Num. 
xi,  7).  This  originated,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  being  the 
part  of  the  body  which  exhibits  different  colors  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

(8.)  The  surface,  as  "the  sorface  (eye)  of  the  land** 
(Exod.  X,  5, 15 ;  Numb,  xxii,  5, 11) :  the  Ust  is  the  paa- 
page  which  affords  most  sanction  to  the  notion  that 
"I'^T  means  in  some  places  *'  fince."  This  is  the  sense 
which  our  own  and  other  versions  give  to  *'  eye  to  eye" 
(Num.  xiv,  14,  etc.),  translated  **  face  to  face."  The 
phrases  are  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning ;  but  we  are 
not  thence  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  meant "  face"* 
when  they  said  '*  eye,"  but  that  they  chose  the  oppaei- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  instead  of  that  of  the  fiaces,  to  express 
the  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore,  we  may  ob- 
ject to  the  extension  of  the  signification  in  such  pas- 
sages as  1  Sam.  xvi,  12,  where  '*  beautiful  eyes*'  O^S^ 
0^3*^9)  is  rendered  "  fair  countenance." 

(4.)  It  ia  also  alleged  that  '*  between  (or  abonl)  the 
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i7ei"BHnt  die  tbrebead,  hi  Exod.  zlil,  9,  IS,  and  the 
baptn  of  tba  hmd.  Id  DsuL  vi,  B ;  but  the  pusigca 
■n  HfficieDtl)'  iDtelligib)«  If  underttood  to  denote 
«bat  they  literall;  expreu ;  and  with  reference  lo  tbe 
lul  It  au}'  be  remuked  that  there  la  hair  about  tbe 
trd  u  veil  aa  on  the  head,  tfaa  removal  of  which 
Edlgbt  well  be  Intenlicted  as  ao  act  of  lamentation. 

(5.)  In  CanL  iv,  9,  "  eye"  seems  to  be  used  poetical- 
It  lbr"loak,"  aa  is  naualio  most  lan^a^a :  "tbon 
hast  rtnlen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  luoka"  (eyes). 

<6.)  In  ProT.  ixiii,  81,  Iho  term  "  eye"  Is  apjilied  to 
tbe  bcidi  or  bubhiea  of  wine,  when  poured  out,  but  our 
wi«on  [cwerves  the  sense  of  "color." 

(7.)  To  these  some  othet  phrases,  requiring  notice 
anil  eiplaoilion,  may  be  added : 

"fleftre  the  eyes"  of  any  one,  meaning  In  hia  prea- 
oice,  or,  aa  we  should  aav,  "before  his  face"  (Geti. 
liiii,ll,IB;  Exod.  ir,  30)'. 

"In  the  eyea"  of  any  one  means  what  appeara  to 
he  »  or  ao  in  hia  Individual  judgment  or  opiniun,  and 
B eijniiralent  to  "seeming"  or  "appearing" (Qen.iix, 
»;  Tiix.!0:  1  Sam.  xil,  8). 

"  To  Kt  the  eyes"  upon  any  one  is  uanally  to  re- 
p[dliimwithfcvor(Gen.ieliY,21;  Jobxxiv,23;  Jer. 
iixU,  12);  bnt  itoccura  hi  a  bad  sense,  aa  of  looking 
vith  anger,  In  ATnos  ix,  8.  But  anger  is  more  usually 
eipmsed  by  tbe  contrary  action  of  turning  the  eyes 

As  many  of  tbe  pasdons,  snch  as  enry,  prtde,  pity, 
dnire,  ire  eipmsed  by  the  eye,  so,  In  the  acriptural 
nyk,tbey  are  often  ascribed  to  that  organ.  Hence 
inch  phrataa  aa  "  evil  eye"  (Uatt.  ix,  16),  "  bonntiful 
<7a"(PiDv.  xadi,  9),  "haughty  eyea"  (ProT.  vi,  17), 
"  waaiDu  ersa"  (Isa.  Iti,  16),  "ayes  fall  of  adultery" 
(2  Pet  ii,  14),  "  tbe  luat  of  tbe  eyes"  (1  John  ii,  IB). 
This  laat  phrase  la  applied  by  eome  to  laaclvionsness, 

tipruiinn  in  the  moat  extanaive  aenae,  aa  denoting  a 

naviog  for  tbe  gay  vanities  of  this  life  (comp  Ezrk 

iii'.ia).    In  the  same  chapter  of  Eiekiel  (> 

'■  tin  desire  uf  thy  eyes"  Is  put  not 

fbr  the  pnphet'a  wife  directly  aa 

atttn  understood,  but  for  whatever 

■one's  greateat  solace  and  delight, 

which  in  this  case  was  the  proph 

ct  s  wife,  but  which  in  another  caae 

niiglil  hare  been  something  else 

Whether  tbe  Hebrews  attached 
tbe  Hrae  ideas  to  the  expregxiDn 
"etileye"{Prov.ixiii,6;  xivi  i 
i?l  s>  i>  done  by  tbe  Orientals  at 
tbe  preacDt  day  la  not  easy  to  aa- 
cntAin.  It  baa  been  obaervad  by 
Mr.  Lans,  and  also  by  Mrs.  Poole 
that "  nothing  distreaaea  an  Egyp- 
tian psnnt  more  than  that  which 
in  other  countries  is  conaidered  to 
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ahowing  bta  power.  In  like  manner,  in  tbe  same  poet, 
"tbe  eye  of  the  army"  atanda  fbr  a  good  commander 
iOlgmp.  vi,  16). 

To  keep  anything  aa  the  apple  or  pupil  of  the  eye 
la  to  preserre  it  with  putlcnUr  care  (Deut.  xzxli,  10; 
Zech.  i],8). 

Eye-service  la  peculiar  to  alavea,  who  am  governed 
by  fear  only,  and  is  te  be  carefully  guarded  againM  by 
Christiana,  who  ought  to  serve  fntm  a  principle  of  duty 
and  affection  (Eph.  rl,  S ;  Col.  iil.  2i). 

Tbe  expression  in  Paaim  cxxiii,2,  "Aa  the  eyea  of 
aermnts  look  unto  tbe  hands  of  their  maaten,"  baa 
snggaated  a  number  of  curious  illustrationa  from  Ori- 
ental history  and  cualoma,  tending  to  show  that  mas- 
ters, especially  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  are  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  to  their  gervants  orders 
and  intimations  by  certain  moUons  of  their  hands, 
which,  although  scarcely  noticeable  by  other  persons 
p  esent,  are  clearly  underatood  and  promptly  acted 
upon  by  the  attendants.  This  cuatom  keeps  them  with 
their  Btt«ntion  bent  upon  the  hand  of  tbeir  master, 
watching  its  aligbteat  motions.  (See  Kitto'a  Dait^  Bt- 
tie  lOuitra.  on  Prov.  vi,  IS.) 

The  celebrated  passage  "Why  bebotdest  then  the 
mote  that  it  In  th»  brother's  eye,  and  eonsiderest  not 
tbe  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye"  (Uatt.  vli,  3),  haa 
occasioned  much  waste  of  eiplanatign.  It  aeama  much 
better  to  understand  it  as  a  hyperbolical  proverbial  ex- 
preaskin,  than  to  contend  that  aa  loiut  cannot  literally 
mean  "a  beam,"  it  mnat  here  signify  something  else, 
a  disease,  a  thorn,  etc.  (see  Doddridge  and  Campbell, 
in  loc).  As  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels  have  been 
produced  abundantly  from  tbe  Rabbins,  ftom  the  fa- 
thers, and  from  the  claaaics.     See  Blind. 

BLntnina  the  erEi  aa  a  punishment  or  political 
disqualiHcadon  was  a  heathen  cruelty  sometimes  re- 
fernd  to  in  the  Scriptnrea,  and  ia  found  exhibited  on 
the  Asavriin  monaments.  The  ciutom  of  putting  out 
the  eyas  of  captives  espec  ally  was  very  common  in 
tbe  Ejst  (1  3  m   X    !)      Thus  Samson  was  deprived 


And  Mr.  Roberta  aaya,  among  the 
cnt,  "an/  eye,"  of  some  people  ia  be- 
lifTtd  to  have  a  most  baneful  effect  npon  whatsoever 
it  shall  be  fixed.  Tboae  who  are  reputed  to  have  such 
ryn  are  always  avoided,  and  none  but  near  relations 
■ill  invite  them  to  a  feaat. 

In  Zccb.  iv,  10,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  are  called 
'■his  eyea."  as  being  the  execntionera  of  his  judg- 
xient^  and  watching  and  attending  for  bis  glory. 
From  some  snch  association  of  ideas,  the  favorite  ntin- 
iners  of  state  in  tbe  Persian  monarchy  were  culled 
"the  knig's  eyea."  So,  In  Nnmh.  x,  Rl,  "tobeinitesd 
of  eyes"  is  equivalent  to  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and 
guide  the  people.  Tbia  occurs  alio  in  the  Greek  poets, 
u  in  Eindar  {Ofymp.  il,  10),  where  "the  eye  of  Sicilia" 
h  given  aa  k  titU  to  oaa  of  tbe  chief  men  In  Sicily, 


Andaat  A»;rlsn  kLog  bl 
V  I  of  sight  bv  the  Pbiliatlnes  (Judg.  xvi,  B),  and  Zede- 
I  kiah  hv  the  Cbaldeea  (2  Kings  xxv,  T).  In  ISSO  Rae 
r  Wilson  saw  a  number  of  individnals  at  Acre  who  were 
!  disfigured  In  varioua  wsya,  by  a  hand  amputated,  an 
e^  Im  nuJ,  or  a  nose  which  had  been  aplit,  or  partly 
or  totally  cut  off.  In  1B2S  two  emire  had  their  (yea 
bamt  iml,  and  their  tongues  in  port  cut  off,  by  the 
prince  of  Mount  Lebanon,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  eome  disturbances  against  hia  gov- 
ernment. In  some  cases  the  Orientals  deprive  the 
criminal  of  the  light  of  day  by  sealing  up  his  eyes 
with  some  kind  of  adhesive  plaster  (Isa.  xliv,10>.    See 
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ir  rather 


yellds,  ia 


«  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  alchongh  this 
cely  appears  in  the  Authoriied  Version,  as  our 

'B"hy  "fjce."althourth  "eye"  Is  still  preierved  in 
margin.    So  Jeiebel  "painted  bet  eyea,"litatall7 


ETES 

"put  her  ere*  fn  paint,"  bafon  iha 
ebuwed  henelf  publicly  (2  Kingi  U, 
80).  'IliiB  action  ia  forcibly  eipreMed 
by  Jeremiah  (iv,  SO),  ■'Thon,{h  thou 
rent^Btthina  eyes  with  painting."  Eia- 
kiei  (xiiii,  40)  also  npreiwnta  tbia  an  a 
part  of  bigb  dreu :  "  For  wbom  tbon 
didst  wash  ^yaelf,  pumledit  (Ay  tj/a, 
and  deckedst  thyeelf  with  oiMmentg." 
The  custom  is  aleo,  very  possibly,  al- 
luded to  in  Prov.  vUH:"  Last,  not  at. 
ter  her  lieanty  in  thine  beart.  neither 
let  her  take  thee  i^M  htr  eyelidt."  It 
certainly  in  the  ImpreMioo  in  Weatem 
Asia  that  tbia  embelliahment  adda  much 
to  the  languiBhing  expreaaiun  and  >»■ 
dncemeat  of  tha  eyes,  although  Euro- 
peans And  BOuie  difficulty  in  apprecia- 
ting tha  beauty  which  the  OTientals  And 
in  this  adornment.  (See  Hartmann'a 
HebrSerian,  ii,  149  aq.) 

The  roliowini;  deacription  of  the  proc- 
eas  is  from  Lane's  3fodem  Egnptiatu  (i, 
41-43):  "The  eyes,  with  very  few  ex. 
ceptlona,  are  black,  iarge,  and  of  a  long 
almond  form,  wilb  long  and  lieantiful 
lasheB,andan  exquisitely  soft,  bewitch- 
ing expression :  ejea  more  beautiful 
can  hardly  tie  conceived:  their  churn- 
ing effect  ia  much  heightened  by  the 
concealment  of  the  other  features  (bow- 
ever  pleasing  the  latter  may  ba),  and  is 
rendered  atiil  more  striking  by  a  prac- 
tice univeraal  among  the  females  of  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes,  and  very  common  among  those  of  the  lower 
ordera,  which  ia  that  of  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
e  and  below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  pow- 
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holilinf  the  painty  and  Itae  probe  Ibr  spplfing  It,  am  rmm 

der  called  tiM.  This  ia  a  coilyrlnm,  commonly  com- 
pond  of  the  smoke-black  wbich  is  produced  by  baming 
a  kind  olliidm—ta  aromatic  resin— a  species  of  ttznk- 
incenae,  naed,  I  am  told,  in  preference  to  the  better  hind 
of  frankincense,  as  being  cheeper  and  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.  Kohl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke- 
Mack  produced  from  burning  the  ehells  of  almonds. 


Theai 


h  believed  to  b 


ongpep- 


tbe  eyes,  are  used  merely 
seveiii  kinds  used  for  their  real 
properties,  particularly  the  powde 
lead  ore,  to  which  are  often  added 
per,  sngar-candy,  line  dust  of  a  ^ 
sometimes  powdered  pearls.    Antimony,  it  ia  said,  was 
fbnnerly  used  for  painting  the  ed^s  of  the  eyelida. 
The  kohl  ia  applied  with  a  small  probe  of  wood,  ivo- 
ry, or  silver,  tapering  towards  the  end,  but  blnnl :  this 
is  moistened,  eometimes  with  rose-water,  then  dipped 
in  the  powder  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids: it  is  called  nanceil ;  nndthe  glass  vessel  in  wbich 
the  kohl  ia  kept,  vuMolah.     The  custom  of  thus  or- 
namenUng  the  eyee  prevailed  among  both  sexes  in 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  times:  this  ia  shown  by  the 
■culptures  and  paintings  in  the  temples  and  tombs  nf 
this  coDntiy ;  and  kobl-Veasela,  with  the  probes,  and 


F«yptlan  Both  or  BottlH,  taalding  the  KcU  for  stalolng  1  e  Eye  Ms. 
British  Mnienm     The  oihen  are  in  the  HoHum  oTAlnoick  Lsuk. 
ti,  B,  Is  tbe  Bodkin  Ibr  appljlng  tb*  KeU. 

eren  with  the  remains  of  (be  black  powder,  have  often 
been  found  in  tha  ancient  tombe.  I  have  two  in  mr 
posaeaaion.     But,  in  many  casea,  the  ancient  mode  ri 

omamenting  with  the  kohl  was  a  little  diSbrent  from 
the  modem.  I  have,  however,  seen  this  ancient  mode 
practised  in  the  present  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cairo,  though  I  only  rememtier  to  have  noticed  it  in 
two  instances.  The  asme  custom  existed  among  thr 
Greek  ladies,  and  among  tha  Jewish  women  in  eailr 
timea." 

Sir  J.  G. Wilkinson  alludes  to  thui  paasage  in  Sir. 
Lane's  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened  form  ft 
the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in  the  paint- 
ings, was  probably  produced  by  this  meana.  "  Such." 
he  idds,  "is  the  effect  described  by  Jnvrnai  (Snt.  ii. 
SB),  Pliny  (Ep.  vi,  2),  and  other  writen  who  node* 
the  costom  smong  tha  Romans.  At  Rome  it  was  con- 
sidered disgraceful  for  men  to  adopt  It,  as  at  present 
In  [most  parts  of]  the  East,  except  medicinally;  lint, 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  similarity  of  the  eyes  of  men 
and  M-omen  in  the  paintings  at  Tbabes,  it  appean  to 

Egyptians.  Many  of  the  kohl-ltottles  lisTe  been  fiiund 
in  the  tombe.  together  with  the  bodkin  osed  for  apply- 
ing the  moistened  powder.  They  are  of  varioos  ma- 
terials, usaally  of  stone,  wood,  or  pottei7;  MimctimFB 
composed  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  or  four  separate 
cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mixture,  dif^ring 
slightly  in  Its  quality  and  hue  from  the  other  three. 
Many  were  aimple  round  tubea.  vases,  or  small  boxes : 
some  were  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  aa  ape  or 
monster,  sappoaed  to  aaaist  in  holding  the  bottle  l>e- 
tween  hia  arma,  while  the  lady  dipped  into  it  the  pin 
with  which  she  punted  her  eyes;  and  others  were  in 
imitation  of  a  column  made  of  atone,  or  rich  porrelain 
of  the  choiceat  mannfacture"  (Amdail  Egifpliant,  iii, 
SS'S).     See  Taibt. 

Eyiert,  Rchlkkai™  FRiEnsicn,  was  bom  at 
Hamm,  in  Pmaaian  Wwtphalia.  April  5,  1T70.  Be 
atudied  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  Imbibed  the  mod- 
erate RationaliBm  of  Kiemeyer.  In  ITM  be  bMSmc  a 
preacher  In  his  native  city,  in  180G  comt  preachu-  at 
Potadam,  and  after  the  death  of  Sack  in  1B17  bt  be- 
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cime  raperintendent,  being  at  the  same  time  appointed 
minister  of  public  instruction.  In  his  later  years  his 
theology  assumed  a  positively  orthodox  character. 
He  died  Feb.  8, 1852.  While  at  court  he  was  the  friend 
ind  counsellor  of  king  Frederick  William  III,  over 
whom  he  exerted  a  great  influence,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  Union  and  the  Liturgy.  See  Prussia, 
Chcjhch  of.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are,  Belrackhmgen  u,  d.  troti- 
voUen  Wahrksitm  des  ChruteiUhums,  etc.  (1804 ;  4th  ed. 
im):^ff(mUien  u.  d.  ParcMn  Jem  (1806;  2d  ed. 
1819)  i^PredigteH  H.  Bedur/nim  wuen  Herteiu  (1805) : 
--KaraitenuiffeFnedriehiVilkelm*9lir(l»ie'A7).  See 
Ntuer  Nekroloff  d.  DeuUchm  (1852).— Herzog,  JUal- 
EHOfUap,  iv,  295. 

Eymerio,  Nicolas,  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  bom 
about  1320  at  Gerona.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1334.  and  was  made  inquisitor  general  of  Ara- 
gon  in  1386.  His  zeal  was  too  great  even  for  his  su- 
periors, and  he  was  removed  from  his  office  for  a  time, 
but  after  some  years  he  returned  to  it.  He  was  noted 
especially  for  his  fierce  pursuit  of  the  partisans  of 
Raymond  Lull  (q.  v.).  His  Directorium  InquuUomm 
has  been  often  reprinted  (Rome,  1578, 1589, 1597,  fol. ; 
Venice,  1591, 1607).  He  died  Jan.  4, 1899.— Qu6Uf  et 
Ecbard,  Script,  Ord.  Prod,  i,  716 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GiniraU^  xvi,  867.     See  Inquisitiok. 

Zlyre,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  bom  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  Januar}',  1754.  He 
bad  a  good  elementary  edacation,  and  at  fifteen  was 
boond  apprentice  to  a  clothier.  Before  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  embraced  a  religious  life,  and 
on  returning  to  his  father's  house  he  commenced  hold- 
ing public  religious  meetings.  His  father  was  offend- 
el  at  this,  and  drove  him  from  his  house.  He  was 
toon  after  admitted  into  lady  Huntingdon's  College  at 
Trevecca,  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  mini>ter  to 
ber  chapel  at  Mulberry  Gardens,  London.  In  the 
fame  year  he  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  December,  1779,  he  was  made  curate  of  Weston. 
In  1781  he  became  curate  of  St.  Giles'i*,  Reading,  and 
in  1782  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea.  In  1785  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Homerton,  and  open- 
ed a  school  there,  which  became  very  successful.  He 
was  very  popular  as  a  preacher,  free  from  bigotry, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  of  benevolence.  The  Moan- 
g^xd  Magaaine  and  the  London  Mistionaty  were  orig- 
inated and  for  a  time  edited  by  him.  From  the  prof- 
it»  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  out  for  the  support 
of  widows  of  ministers  of  various  denominations.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Seeing  (q,  v.),  of  the  scheme  of  **  Village  Itinerancy," 
and  of  the  Hackney  Seminary  for  theological  training. 
After  a  life  of  earnest  piety  and  usefulness,  he  died 
March  28, 1803. — Morison,  Misdonary  Fathers^  p.  9. 

Eyster,  Michael,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  May  16, 1814. 
He  was  principally  educated  at  the  institutions  in  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  1838.  He  labored  in  the  ministry  successively  at 
Williamsburg,  Greencastle,  and  Greensburg  with  great 
acceptance  and  success.  He  died  Aug.  12, 1853.  He 
wat  a  man  of  rare  promise,  and,  although  compara- 
tively young,  had  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Church.  In  the  pulpit  his  power  over  an 
audience  was  very  great.  He  usually  made  a  deep 
and  an  abiding  impression.  There  was  an  originality 
and  a  freshness  in  his  discourses  not  always  found  at 
the  present  day.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Es.    See  Goat. 

E''sar,  aless  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Chron. 
i,  88)  the  name  Ezbb  (q.  v.). 

Bs'bal  [many  Ez^bad,  some  Esba't]  (Heb.  Ezbag', 
'*atM,  m  pause  *fatM,  signif.  uncertain ;  Sept.  'A^/3i 


V.  r.  'A^o/3ai,yulg.  A  thai),  the  fkther  of  Kaarai,  whicn 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi, 
87).  B.C.1046.  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
85)  the  names  are  given  ^*  Paarai  the  Arbite,''  which 
Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  corraption  of  the  reading  in 
Chronicles  (DissertaUtm,  p.  209). 

Bfl^bon  (Heb.  EUbon'y  12SK,  perhaps  working), 

the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  6a9o/3av,yulg.  Esebon.')  The  fourth  son 
of  the  patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  zlvi,  16)  ;  called  also 
(Numb,  xxvi,  16)  OzNi  (q.  v.).     B.C.  1856. 

2.  (l^a^M,  Sept  'A(rc/3b»v  v.  r.  £<re/3a;v,Vnlg.  Es- 
ban,)  The  first-named  of  the  sons  (?  descendants)  of 
Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  1  Chron*  vii, 
7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  Ezbon  is  no- 
where else  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Ben- 
jamin, he  appears  here  in  company  with  *^'7*^?t  Iri* 
which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  Benjamite  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  lists,  but  is  found  in  company 
with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  16  (Eri,  *^*7r),  and  Numb,  xxvi,  16.    Were  these 

two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Benjamin  after 
the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx?  Possibly  they 
were  from  Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  xxi,  12-14).  See 
Becheb.  1  Chron.  vii,  2  seems  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  census  as  in  king  David's  time.  B.C.  cir. 
1020. 

Ezeohi'aa  (EZiKiac),  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  **son  of  Theocanus,"  and  one  of  the  two  Is- 
faelitish  leaders  prominent  in  the  reform  under  Ezra 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  14) ;  evidently  the  Jahaziau  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

2.  One  who  is  represented  as  having  prayed  for  the 
chosen  people  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2  Esdr.  vii, 
40),  obviously  referring  to  king  Hezekiau  (q.  v.) 

Z!zeci''a8  (EZtKiag),  one  of  those  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  right  while  expounding  the  law  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  43),  corresponding  to  the  Hilkiau  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  passage  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Ezeki'aa  (E^fciac),  a  Grsecized  form  (Ecclns. 
xlvui,  17, 22 ;  xlix,  4 ;  2  Mace,  xv,  22 ;  Matt  i,  9, 10) 
of  the  name  of  king  Hezekiah  (q.  v.). 

Eze'kiel  (Heb.  Yechezkel',  bxj^m^,  either  mean- 
ing Whom  God  will  strengthen  or  God  will  prevail),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'E^er^X.)  The  head  of  the  twentieth 
*'  course"  of  priests  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16, 
where  the  name  is  Anglicized  Jehezekel  [q.  v.]). 

2.  {'liZiKirjXf  Josephus  'Ic^eciiyXoc,  Ant.  x,  5,  1.) 
One  of  the  four  greater  prophets.     See  Prophet. 

1.  There  have  been  various  fancies  about  his  name : 
according  to  Abarbanel  (Prtrf.  in  Ezech,\  it  implies 
*'  one  who  narrates  the  might  of  God  to  be  displayed 
in  the  future,'*  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  PnFf,  m 
Ezech.  p.  x)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 
D*^pTn,  and  "^ptn  (iii,  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless 
conjecture  of  Sanctius  (Prolegom.  in  Ezech,  p.  2,  n.  2) 
that  the  name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  (Carpzov,  Introduct,  ad  Libr, 
BibL  Vet,  Testam,  ii,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v). 

2.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Buzi  (i,  8),  re. 
specting  whom  fresh  conjectures  have  been  recorded, 
although  nothing  is  known  about  him  (as  archbishop 
Newcome  observes^  beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
{riven  his  son  a  careful  and  learned  education.  The 
Rabbis  had  a  rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was 
also  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  (as  R.  David 
Kimchi  in  his  Commrntarr)  they  absurdly  identify 
Buzi  with  Jeremiah,  ^ho,  they  say,  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradi- 
tion maken  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Gregory 
Naz.  Or.  xlvii),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  proph- 
ets being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
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interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  respect- 
ively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldsa  for  mutual  confirma- 
tion and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews  might  hear,  as 
it  were,  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  warning  and 
promise,  **velut  ac  si  duo  cantores  alter  ad  alterius 
vocem  sese  componerent"  (Calvin,  Comtnent.  ad  Ezech. 
i,  2).  Although  it  was  only  towards  the  ver>'  close 
of  Jeremiah's  lengthened  office  that  Ezekiel  received 
his  commission,  yet  these  suppositions  are  easily  ao- 
cbunted  for  by  the  internal  harmony  between  the  two 
prophets,  in  proof  of  which  H&vernick.  {Introduct.  to 
Ezek,")  quotes  Ezek.  xiii  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii, 
9  sq.,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv  with  Jer.  xxxiii,  etc.  This 
inner  resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  other- 
wise  wide  difference  of  character  which  separates  the 
two  prophets ;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah' 
is  the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spir- 
it, while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophets  were 
so  rare  (Ezek.  xii,  21 ;  Lam.  ii,  9),  **comes  forward  with 
all  abruptness  and  uron  consistency.  Has  he  to  con- 
tend with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  unbending 
neck?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an  unbending 
nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  unflinching  spirit  of 
boldness,  with  words  full  of  consuming  fire'*  (H&rer- 
nick,  IfUrod.,  transl.  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Ootch  in  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  i,  23). 

8.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal  histo- 
Ty,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his  own  life, 
and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by  the 
colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken 
captive  from  a  place  called  Sarera  (ic  yfJQ  Sapiypa,  Is- 
idor.  DeVU.et  Ob.  Sand.  89 ;  Epiphan.  De  Vk.  et  Mori. 
Prophet,  ix,  ap.  Carpzov)  in  the  captivity  (or  transmi- 
gration, as  Jerome  more  accurately  prefers  to  render 
r^lbji,  i,  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Jehoiakim,  as  Josephus 
[^AfU,  X,  6,  8]  states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory) 
with  other  distinguished  exiles  -(2  Kings  xxiv,  15) 
eleven  3'ears  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  B.C. 
598.  Josephus  (/.  e.)  says  that  this  removal  happened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider 
the  assertion  to  be  refuted  by  H&vemick's  argument 
from  the  matured,  vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had 
** undoubtedly^*  exercised  for  some  considerable  time 
the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  question- 
able, because  it  is  improbable  (as  H&vemick  also  points 
out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  (xxix,  17),  so  that,  if  Josephus  be 
correct,  he  must  have  died  very  young.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river"  or  stream  of 
Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Kha- 
bour,  but  which  the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  he 
the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  Chebar.  The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  he 
resided  was  Tel-Abib  (S'^SK  bn,  Vulg.  "acervus  no- 
varum  firngum,"  Sept.  furkittpo^  Kai  ir«pi^X9ov  (?),  Syr. 
**  the  hill  of  grief"),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual, 
allegorizes ;  it  is  thought  by  Micbaelis  to  be  the  same 
as  Thallaba  iu  D'Anville's  map  (RosenmttUer,  Bibi. 
Geog,  ii,  188).  It  was  by  this  river  **  in  the  land  of 
the  Chaldieans"  that  God's  message  first  reached  him 
(i,  8) ;  the  Chaldee  version,  however,  interpolates  the 
words  "in  the  land  [of  Israel:  and  again  a  second 
time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldeans," 
because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shechinah 
could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  chap,  xvii  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  before  the  captivity,  a 
view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew  idiom  TX^T\  tV^T^ 
(A.V.  "came  expressly")  in  i,  8.  R.  Kimchi,  how- 
ever, makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  proph- 
ecy was  inspired  in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a 
river's  bank  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  His  call  took 
place  "in  the  fiitb  year  of  king  Jeboiachin's  captiv- 


ity," B.a  59i  (i,  2),  "in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the 
fourth  month."     The  latter  expression  is  very  un- 
certain.    Most  commentators  (see  Poli  SynoptU,  in 
loc)  take  it  to  mean  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age 
(so  Carpzov,  Appar,  Crit,  p.  201,  and  others),  the 
recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly  functions 
(  Numb,  iv,  28,  80  ).     Origen,  following  this  assump- 
tion, makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ,  to  whom 
also  **the  heavens  were  opened**  when  he  was  bap- 
tized in  Jordan.     But,  as  Pradus  argues,  such  a  com- 
putation would  be  unusual,  and  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently important  or  well  known  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
uineness, and  would  require  some  more  definite  addi- 
tion.    Moreover,  the  statute  referred  to  required  an 
age  of  at  least  thirty  fuU  years.     The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase by  Jonah  ben-Uzziel  has  "  thirty  years  after 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  had  found  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch,  at 
midnight,  after  the  setting  of  the  moon,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  etc.,  in  the  month  Tammuz,  in  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month"  (comp.  2  Kings  xxii),  L  e.  the  eighteendi 
of  Josiah,  or  B.C.  628.    This  view  is  adopted  by  Je- 
rome, Usher,  Hftvemick,  etc.,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable,  although  it  has  been  objected  to 
its  adoption  that,  had  this  been  a  recognised  era,  we 
should  have  found  traces  of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even 
Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it  again.    But,  whatever  start- 
ing-point we  adopt,  this  will  still  remain  an  isolated 
date  in  Ezekiel;  and  the  example  of  Jeremiah,  who 
computes  the  years  of  his  prophetical  ministrations 
from  the  reform  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxv,  8 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxiv,  8),  warrants  the  supposition  that 
his  contemporary  and  parallel  would  note  his  own  call 
from  a  similar  religious  epoch,  the  renewal  of  the  pass^ 
over  in  the  same  reign  (2  Kings  xxiii,  23).     There 
are  similar  and  more  forcible  objections  to  its  being 
th&  thirtieth  year  from  the  jubilee,  as  Hitzig  suppose.^, 
following  many  of  the  early  commentators.     It  has 
been  proposed  by  Scaliger  {De  Emendatione  Ttmporung, 
Lugd.  Bat  1598,  p.  874)  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  year 
f^om  the  new  sera  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  began  to  reign  B.C.  625,  an  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Eichhom,  Pradus,  Ros^nmiiller, 
Henderson,  etc.     "The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the 
more  appropriate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia, 
and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.     Compare 
the  notes  of  time  in  Dan.  ii,  1 ;  vii,  1 ;  Ezra  vii,  7 ;  Neh. 
ii,  1 ;  V,  14.     But  this  would  make  the  djite  in  question 
B.C.  696  instead  of  594.     Moreover,  as  Nabopolafisar 
was  long  since  dead,  the  reckoning  would  doubtless 
have  been  by  the  years  of  the  reignh^  monarch,  as  in 
the  other  passages  cited.     The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  less  important,  because  in  all  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jeboiachin's  captivitv 
(xxix,  17  ;  XXX,  20,  et  passim).     It  appears  that  the 
call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office  was  connected 
with  the  communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Ii,  59),  which  took  place  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  (H&vemick,  p.  ix).     We  learn 
Aiom  an  incidental  allusion  (xxiv,  18) — ^the  only  refer- 
ence which  he  makes  to  his  personal  history- — ^that  he 
was  married,  and  had  a  house  (viii,  l)^in  his  place  of 
exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.     He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration  amonf 
his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him 
on  all  occasions  (viii,  1;  xi,  25;  xiv,  1;  xx,  1,  etc.\ 
because  in  his  united  office  of  priest  and  prophet  be 
was  a  living  witness  to  **them  of  ^e  captivity**  that 
God  had  not  abandoned  them  (comp.  Vitringa,  Synag., 
Vet.  p.  832).    There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  The- 
odoret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.     The  last 
date  he  mentions  is  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
cnptivity  (xxix,  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period  I>anlel 
was  probablv  living,  and  already  famous  (Ezek    xiv 
14;  xxviii,  8).  "         ' 

Tradition  ascribes  various  mindes  to  him,  aa,  fbr 
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butUM,  ataping  trmn  bta  eDamiv  bj  TklkinB  diy- 
tM  laat  the  Cbcbarj  fMding  the  fuDuhed  paople 
wilh  1  nuruolctiu  dno^t  ol  fiihM,  ate.  He  i*  Mid 
Id  bin  be«a  mnrdeTed  in  Babylon  by  ■ome  Jewish 
princ*  (?ii  q^ou/itvoc  Tov  \aoi,  called  in  the  Roman 
mvti-nilc^  for  vi  Id.  Apr.  "jadei  populi,"  Carpiov. 
lUnd.  I  c),  wbom  b«  had  convicted  of  idolatry ;  and 
It  bin  bHQ  buried  in  a  double  tomb  {ainjXaiov  It- 
rXour),  the  tiimb  of  Sbem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks 
ofUie  Eapbratea  (Epipban.  IM  VU.  tt  Mori.  PrvpiH.). 
The  tomb,  iiid  to  have  been  boilt  by  Jeboiacbin,  was 
tbesn  a  few  days' jODraey  from  Bagdul  (Meaaaaa  ben- 
1>ih1,  I>e  Rriarrte.  ilorL  p.  S3),  and  wu  callad  "  the 
ibode  oF  elegance"  (habitaculum  elegaatlie).  A  lamp 
«u  kept  there  continually  buminx,  and  the  auto- 
pipb  copy  of  the  prophecies  was  aaid  to  b«  there  pre- 
lened.  Thi»  tombismentionedby  Pietrode  laValle, 
ud  fully  deuribed  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  BenjaTnia  of 
Tiideli(UDttiDger,rjku.PAit.II,i,3;  Cippi  Heiraia, 
p.  »i).  Hii  tomb  is  gtill  pointed  one  in  the  vicinity 
al  Bibyloo  (Laysrd's  A'innwA  and  Bi^Um,  p.  427),  at 
ipbca  called  KeSI;  and  M(.  Loftna  is  inclined  to  ac- 


np:  the  tradition  which  isaigns  tliis  aa  the  retting- 
plice  of  the  prophet's  remuine  {C^a^llaa,  p.  86).  The 
•pire  it  the  fruntum  of  an  elongated  cone,  tapeiini;  to 
■  blunted  top  by  a  snccession  of  atepa,  and  peculiarly 
onuunenlMl  (ib.").  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited 
<if  Clemens  Alexandrinus  [.S'tmn.  i],  bnt  considered 
not  impossible  by  8elden  [Sjniiijm.  de  Dili  Sgr.  ii, 
120],  Ueyer,  and  otbcn)  identifies  him  with  "  Naura- 
nu  the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagons.  We 
Med  hardly  mention  the  ridiculoui  suppoaitiona  tbat 
be  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  '£i;(«'it\o£ 
i  rir  loeeniKiiv  roayo.e.u„>  iroii)i-^c  (Clom.AleMnd. 
Strom,  i ;  Eiueb,  Prop.  Emu^.  ii,  ^  29),  who  wrote  a 
plsj  on  the  Exodus,  called  'Ejaywyij  (Fabricius,  BM. 
GnK.  ii,  19).  This  Ei^kiel  Uved  B.C.  40  (Siit.  San. 
BOL  Saicl.  iv,  236),  or  later. 

4.  Bot,  as  Havemick  remark!,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
tcstlered  data  of  his  external  life.  Chose  of  hia  internal 
hie  appear  so  moch  the  richer."  We  have  already 
noticed  bis  stem  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and 
character ;  and  we  also  obsBrve  a  devoted  adherence 
to  the  litei  and  ceremoniet  of  bia  national  religion. 
Eiekiel  is  no  coimopolite,  bat  displays  everywhere  the 
pwoliar  tendencies  of  ■  Hebrew  educated  under  Le- 
vitical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always  visible, 
especially  in  chap*.  viil~xi,  il-xlviii,  and  in  i*-,  IB  sq. ; 
XL  12  H). ;  ixii,  8,  etc  It  la  stnnge  of  De  Wette 
and  Geoeniiu  to  attribute  this  to  a  "  contracted  spliit- 
ulity,"  and  of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  ^'  a  one-sided  concep- 
tion of  antiquity  which  be  obtained  merely  from  books 
and  traditioQB,"  and  "a  depression  of  spirit  (!)  en- 
hanced by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people"  (Hivemick's  IntrodJ).  It  was 
lonly  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  a  sys- 
tem vhoee  partial  suspension  be  both  predicted  and 
■Dnrived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with  the  confidence 
ef  hisb^iea  in  the  futare,  and  tended  to  preserve  their 
decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  Newman  is  even  more 
IS  than  tba  G«rman  critici.    "The  writ- 
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ingi  of  Eiekiel,"  he  says  (f  abr.  MoimTchy,  p.  830,  2d 
ed.X  "  painfully  show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely 
vieionaiy,  and  an  increasing  value  of  hard  aaeerdotal- 
ism;"  and  be  apeaka  of  the  "  heavy  materialism"  of 
Eiekiel's  Temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  etc.,  as 
"  tedioiu  and  unedif^ing  at  Leviticus  itself."  His  own 
remark  that  Enkiel'a  predictions  "so  kept  alive  In 
the  mind*  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain  re- 
turn from  captivity,  aa  to  have  tended  exceedingly  to- 
wards the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such 
critic  inns. 

We  may  also  note  In  Eickiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  hia  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheerTul- 
ly  to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except  indeed 

acteristic  loathing,  iv,  14),  if  thereby  he  may  give  any 
warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv;  xxiv,  16,16,  etc.), 
whom  he  ao  ardently  loved  (ix,  fl ;  xi,  13).  On  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the  feelings  of  the  man 
'  bunt,  in  one  smgle  expression,  through  the  self-devo- 
tion oCthe  prophet ;  and  while  even  then  his  obedience 
is  unwavering,  yet  the  inexpressible  depth  of  submis- 
sive patboe  in  the  brief  words  which  tell  how  11  one 
day  "  the  deaire  of  his  eyes  was  taken  from  him" 
(ixlv,  15^18),  shows  what  well-springa  of  the  tender- 
eat  haman  emotion  were  concealed  under  his  uncom- 
prnnitsing  opposition  to  every  form  of  sin.  See  Fri- 
deriei,  Wspuratio  A  Ettehitle  (Lips.  1719) ;  Verpoorten, 
De  tcriplii  Eitthidii  (in  his  Diitrrlt.  p.  107) ;  Alexan- 
der, Hitt.  Ecdaiat.  iii,  660;  Kitto.  Jour.  Sac.  I.il.  i; 
Williams,  ChanKla-i  n/O.  T.  p.  !«8. 

EZEKIEL,  Book  of.  This,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Alexandrian  canons.  Is  placed  nexttotbe  writings 
orjeremiah. 

I.  Order  o/ContoHH.— The  central  point  of  EzeUel's 
predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Previ- 
ouslj'  to  this  catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to 
repentance  those  who  were  living  in  careless  secnrity; 
to  warn  them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence, 
thatby  the.he\poftha  Egyptians  (Ezek.  ivii,  15-17; 
comp.  Jer.  xxivii,  7)  ttie  Babylonian  yoke  would  be 
shaken  off;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  Temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  ap- 
proaching. After  this  event  hia  principal  care  is  to 
console  the  captives  by  promises  of  future  deliverance 
and  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  encoorage  tbem 
by  assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  two  great 
divisions,  and  were  (or  the  most  part  uttered  during 
Ibe  interval  of  suspense  between  tbe  divine  InUmation 
that  Nebuchadnaiur  was  besieging  Jerusalem  (chap. 
xxiv,  2)  and  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  ha  had  taken 
it  (cb,  xixiii,  21).  The  predictions  are  evidently  ar- 
ranged on  a  plan  corresponding  with  these  the  chief 


lubject, 


,  and  tb 


fluently  noted  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining their  chronological  order.  This  order  is  fol- 
lowed throughout,  except  in  tbe  middle  portion  relat- 

departed  ftom  to  secure  greater  unity  of  subject  (e.  g. 
ch.  xxii,  17).  The  wsnt  of  exact  chronological  order 
in  this  portion  of  the  book  has  led  to  various  hypoth- 
eses respecting  tbe  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
tbe  sepante  predictions  was  originatly  made.  Jahn 
(fntnxf.  p.  35<i)  supposes  that  the  predictions  against 
foreign  nations  were  placed  in  tbeir  present  position 
by  some  transcriber  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  come  into  his  bands,  and  that  he  through  fbr- 
Ifetfulness  omitted  chaps,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  and  xxxix. 
Eichhom  {Einhit.  iii,  IS;<)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
predictions  wero  written  on  several  greater  or  smaller 
rolls,  which  were  put  together  in  their  present  form 
without  sufficient  regnnt  to  ohronoloKical  accuracy. 
Bertbaldt  (A'inMr.  iv,  11X7,  quoteil  t>y  llilveniick)  sup- 
poses that  the  collector  of  the  whole  book  found  two 
smaller  collectinne  already  in  existence  (chaps,  xxv- 
xzzii  and  xxxiij,  21~sxxiz),  and  that  he  amaged 
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the  other  predictions  chronologically.  All  such  hy- 
potheses iielong,  as  H&vernick  remarks,  to  a  former 
age  of  criticism. 

The  arrangement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  very  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  it  seems  on  many  accounts  most 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  Ezekiel  himself.  This 
is  maintained  by  H&vernick  on  the  following  grounds : 
(1.)  The  arrangement  proceeds  throughout  on  a  plan 
corresponding  with  the  subjects  of  the  predictions.  In 
those  against  foreign  nations  chronological  is  united 
with  material  order,  whilst  in  those  which  relate  to  Is- 
rael the  order  of  time  is  strictly  followed.  (2.)  The 
predictions  stand  in  such  connecUon  with  each  other 
that  every  part  has  reference  to  what  has  preceded  it. 
(B.)  Historical  notices  are  occasionally  appended  to  the 
predictions,  which  would  scarcely  be  done  by  a  trans- 
criber ;  e.  g.  the  notice  respecting  himself  in  chups. 
xt,  xxiv,  XXV,  and  the  close  of  ch.  xix,  which  Hftver- 
nick  translates  **Thi8  is  a  lamentation  and  was  for  a 
lamentation."  The  whole  book  is  divided  by  H&ver- 
nick into  nine  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  i-iii,  15). 

2.  The  genaxU  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  in  a 
series  of  symbolical  representations  and  particular  pre- 
dictions foretelling  the  approaching  destruction  of  Ju~ 
dah  and  Jerusalem  (ch.  iii,  I6-vii). 

3.  The  rejection  of  the  people  because  of  their  idol- 
atrous worship ;  a  series  of  visions  presented  to  the 
prophet  a  year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former, 
in  which  he  is  shown  the  Temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis,  the  consequent  judgment  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests,  and  closing 
with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer  wosrhip 
(ch.  viii-xi). 

4.  The  sins  of  the  people  rebuked  in  detail ;  a  series 
of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed  especially  against 
the  particular  errors  and  prejudices  then  prevalent 
amongst  his  contemporaries  (ch.  xii-xix*). 

5.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which 
caused  it ;  another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about 
a  year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to  be 
yet  nearer  (ch.  xx-xxiii). 

6.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing  punish- 
ment ;  predictions  uttered  two  3'ears  and  five  months 
later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  announcing  to  the 
captives  that  very  day  as  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  1),  and  assuring  them  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  city  (ch.  xxiv). 

7.  God's  judgment  denounced  on  seven  heathen  na- 
tions (Ammon,  xxv,  1-7 ;  Moab,  8-11 ;  Edom,  12-14 ; 
the  Philistines,  15-17 ;  Tyre,  xxvi-xxviii,  19 ;  Sidon, 
20-24 ;  Egypt,  xxix-xxxii). 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  prophetic 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Go<1  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii-xxxix). 

9.  The  glorious  consummation ;  a  s^'mbolic  repre- 
sentation of  Messianic  times,  and  of  the  estalilishment 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl-xlviii). 
See  §  3  Ijelow. 

II.  Genuineness  and  Completeness, — According  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  book  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  some 
apparent  contradictions  to  the  law,  as  well  as  l^ecause 
of  the  obscurity  of  many  of  its  visions.  Thpse,  how- 
ever, were  removed,  it  is  said,  by  Rabbi  Hananias, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book,  in  which  all 
these  difficulties  were  satisfactorily  solved  (Afitchna, 
ed.  Surenhusius,  ProBf.  ad  Part,  iv ;  Carpzov,  Introd. 
pt.  iii,  p.  215) ;  but  still,  on  account  of  their  obscurity, 
the  visions  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  were 
forbidden  to  lie  read  by  tho.«e  who  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age  (Carpzov,  p.  212).  Some  Continental  crit- 
ics of  the  last  century  have  impugned  the  canonicity 
of  the  last  nine  chapters,  and  have  attributed  them  to 
some  Samaritan  or  Hebrew  who  had  returned  in  later 
times  to  the  land  of  Judiea  (Oeder,  jFret^e  Untersuchnng 
uber  einige  Backer  des  A.T.,  Hal.  !8ax.  1771 ;  Vogei, 


lin  his  remarks  on  the  above ;  and  Corrodi,  Bekvektvitf 
des  Judisch.  und  Ckristi.  Bibeiktmoitt,  pt.  i,  p.  105,  quoted 
by  Rosen mtlUer,  Schol,  in  Ezech.  ad  c.  xl).  These  ob- 
jections have  been  tvAly  answered  by  Eichhom  (£tn. 
leitung,  iii,  203),  Jahn  {Inirod.  m  Lib.  Sac.  V.-  T..  p.  856), 
and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notice  of  and  an- 
swered some  objections  raised  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  (1798),  to  the  canonicity  of 
chaps,  xxv-xxxii,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  xxxix.  A 
translation  of  Jahn's  arguments  will  be  found  in 
Home's  Introd.  iv,  222,  old  ed.  These  and  similar  ob- 
jections have  so  little  weight  or  probability  that  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  general  re- 
mark of  Geaenius  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's 
writings :  "  This  book  belongs  to  that  not  very  numer- 
ous class,  which,  fh)m  beginning  to  end,  maintains,  by 
means  of  &V(>rite  expressions  and  peculiar  phrmses, 
such  a  oneness  of  tone  as  by  that  circumstance  alone 
to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  separate  portions  of  it 
are  not  genuine"  {Geschichie  der  HA.  8pr.  p.  85).  The 
canonicity  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  satis- 
factorily established  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authori- 
ties. There  is,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or 
quotation  from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhorn 
{Eisdeitut^,  p.  218)  mentions  the  following,  passages  as 
having  apparently  a  reference  to  this  book :  Rom.  ii, 
24 ;  comp.  £zek.  xxxvi,  21 :  Rom.  x,  5 ;  Gal.  iii,  12 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xx,  11 :  2  Pet.  iii,  4 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xii,  22 ; 
but  none  of  these  are  quotations.  The  closing  visions 
of  Ezekiel  are  clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted, 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  8),  and  by  Josephus  QAnt.  x,  5, 1 ;  8, 3 ; 
7, 2 ;  8, 2).  The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  also  mentioned  as 
forming  part  of  the  canon  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv,  2C),  Origen  (apud  Euaeb.  L 
c.  vi,  25),  Jerome  {Prohgus  Galeatns\  and  the  Talmud 
(Eichhom,  iii,  218;  i,  126-187). 

One  of  the  passages  of  Josephus  to  which  we  have 
referred  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  many 
conjectures,  because  he  seems  to  affirm  that  Ezekiel 
had  written  two  books  of  prophecies  {Ant.  x,  5,  1). 
According  to  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  as  it  would 
seem,  necessary  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Ezekiel 
was  the^rst  who  wrote  two  books  respecting  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.     The  question  then  arises.  Has  one 
of  his  books  b^n  lost,  or  are  the  two  now  joined  into 
one  ?    The  former  supposition  has  been  maintahied  by 
some  in  order  to  account  for  certain  professed  quota- 
tions from  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are 
not  found  in  his  writings  at  present     Thus  Clemens 
Romanus  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  8)  refers  to  such  a  passage, 
which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Clemens  Alexand. 
{P<edagog,  i,  10).     Thus,  again,  TertuUian  (Z>e  oorwe 
Ckristi^  c.  28,  p.  394,  ed.  Semler)  sa^'s,  *^  Legimus  tqsud 
Ezechieiem  dc  vacca  ilia  qusB  peperit  et  non  peperit.** 
Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Fabricius  (Coder.  Pweud- 
epigraphus  V.  T.,  2d  ed.,  p.  1118),  and  quoted  from  him 
by  Carpzov  (Introd.  pt.  iii,  p.  208).    Both  th^e  critics, 
however,  agree  that  the  most  probable  explanatioii  of 
such  references  is  that  they  were  derived  from  Jewish 
trad  ition .    The  latter  hypothesis,  that  our  present  book 
was  originally  two,  the  second  containing  the  last  nine 
chapters,  hns  received  the  support  of  very  many  critics 
(see  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  ii,  382 ;  Carpzov,  Intrvd, 
p.  208).     This  view,  however,  is  not  without  serioas 
difficulties.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  book,  as  at 
present  existing,  was  ever  considered  two ;   and  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-two 
books  were  received  as  sacred  (Confr.  Apion.  i,  8^  ap- 
pears quite  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  since  in 
whatever  way  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
twenty-two  books  is  made  there  cannot  be  two  oat  of 
the  number  left  for  Ezekiel.    Eichhom  (Einleitua^^  iii, 
146)  maintains  that  it  is  Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus 
speaks,  a  position  to  which  we  should  at  once  msaent 
if  we  could  with  him  consider  the  words  oq  wp^roc  as 
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eqairalent  to  &  it  irpcDroc.  If  this  is  what  Josephas 
meant,  we  mast  suppose  some  comiption  of  his  text 
Becker  omits  the  oq. 

III.  Interpretation. — The  latter  part  of  the  book  has 
always  been  regarded  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  brief  notices  of  the  contents  given  above, 
that  Uavemiclc  considers  the  whole  to  relate  to  Mes- 
sianic times.  The  predictions  respecting  Gog  (chaps, 
xxxviii,  xxxix)  liave  been  referred  by  some  to  Anti- 
ochns  Epiphanes ;  by  others  to  Cambyses,  to  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Scythians,  the  Turks,  etc.  Mr.  Granville 
Penn  has  interpreted  them  of  Napoleon  and  the  French 
{The  Prophecy  of  Ezdiei  concerning  Goguej  etc.,  1815). 
See  GoG.  The  description  of  the  Temple  (chaps,  xl- 
xliii)  has  been  thought  by  many  to  contain  an  account 
of  what  Solomon's  Temple  was ;  by  others,  of  what  the 
second  Temple  should  be.  (See  H&vemick*8  Commen' 
tar  nber  Exichiel^  Erlangen,  1843.)  The  best  interpre- 
tation of  these  predictions  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
similar  ones  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  Temple. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  these 
or  other  chapters  (for  which  we  must  refer  to  some  of 
the  commentaries  mentioned  l)elow) ;  but  we  will  enu- 
merate, following  Fairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  in- 
terpretation, viz.,  1.  The  Historico-Iiteral,  adopted  by 
ViUalpandos,  Grotius,  Lowth,  etc.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  memor}' 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal  (of  Eich- 
hom,  Dathe,  etc.),  which  reduces  them  **  to  a  sort  of 
va^ue  and  well-meaning  announcement  of  future 
good.**  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  Hoffman, 
etc.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The.  Chri^>tian-spirituul  (or 
Messianic),  followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  and 
m(»t  modem  commentators,  which  mikes  them  "a 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  the  good  God  had  in  re- 
serve for  his  Church.'*  Rosenmttller,  who  disapproves 
alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary, 
amSigoons  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks  (Schol,  in 
zxviil,  26)  that  it  seems  a  useless  task  to  attempt  to 
refer  these  prophecies  to  distinct  events,  or  to  refer 
their  poetical  descriptions  to  naked  fact.  It  is  most 
safe  to  regard  them,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
allegorical  representations  and  visions  in  general,  as 
havinsc  a  literal  or  material  basis  in  the  near  past  or 
fiitare  (i.e.  recollections  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  pre- 
ri^on  of  hostile  powe  s),  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  higher  and  spiritual  import  setting  forth  the  distant 
grandeur,  glory,  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
See  Double  Sevse  (of  Prophecy). 

IT.  Style.—The  depth  of  Ezekiel's  matter,  and  the 
roarvelloas  nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasion- 
ally obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the 
Jews  among  the  "pTSSi  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age  of 
thirty  (Jerome,  Ep,  adJEustach. ;  Origen,  Proem,  homil. 
iv,  m  CcuUic. ;  Hottinger,  Tkes.  Phil,  ii,  1,  8).  Hence 
Jerome  compares  the  "inextricabilis  error"  of  his 
writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Oceanus  Scriptnra- 
mm,  roysterioruroque  Dei  labyrinthus"),  and  also  to 
the  Catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  23)  be- 
stows the  loftiest  encomiums  upon  him.  Isidore  {De 
vit.  et  o6.  Sanct.  39)  makes  htm  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied  to 
Daniel  (viii,  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are  quoted 
liv  Carpxov  {introd,  ii.  193  sq.).  The  Sanhedrim  is 
said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his  book  should 
form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity, 
and  from  the  supposed  contradiction  of  xviii,  20  to 
Exod.  zx,  5 ;  xxxiv,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  18.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  ex- 
pTe»iun  of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as 
Hoees  himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv, 
16).    Although,  generally  speaking,  comments  on  this 
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book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  R.  Nananias  undertook 
to  rticoncile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinoza,  Tract. 
Theol.  Polit.  ii,  27,  partly  from  these  considerationa, 
infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up  of  mere  airo« 
opaofiariaj  but  his  argument  from  its  commencing 
with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression  in  i,  8  above  al- 
luded to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is  ac- 
knowledged by  almost  all  critics  (Lowth,  De  tacra  Po- 
isi  Hebraorwn^  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gdttingen,  1770,  p. 
431).  Michaelis  and  Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any 
eminence  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly 
of  his  poetical  genius.  The  question  is  altogether  one 
of  taste,  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided  by  com- 
mon consent  against  Michaelis.  He  remarks  more 
truly  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew 
language  was  declining  in  purity,  when  the  silver  age 
was  succeeding  to  the  golden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the 
matter  rather  than  the  language  of  Ezekiel  that  we 
are  to  look  for  evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is 
often  simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities 
of  expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anoma- 
lies which,  while  they  give  individuality  to  bis  writ* 
ings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote.  An  extended  account  of  such  pecu- 
liarities is  given  by  Eichhom  {Einleitunp  in  das  A,  T. 
iii,  196)  and  Gesenius  (Geschichte  der  Beh.  Sprache  u. 
Schriji,  p.  35).  Among  the  most  splendid  passages 
are  ch.  i  (called  by  the  Rabbis  H^^'ip),  the  prophecy 
against  Tyrus  (ch.  xxvi-xxviii),  that  against  Assyria, 
**the  noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (ch.  xxxi), 
and  ch.  viii,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Teninle 
porch, 

"  When,  by  the  vlgion  led, 
nis  eye  ifitirveved  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  J  udah." 

—Milton,  Par.  Loety  L 

V.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  special  oxe- 
getical  works  on  the  entire  book ;  the  most  important 
have  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commentarii^ 
etc.  (in  Opera,  iii,  361  sq.,  406);  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ex- 
planatio  (in  Opera,  v,  165);  Gregory  Naziancen,  Sig- 
nificcUio  (in  G^ra  Spuria^  i,  870) ;  Jerome,  CommentO' 
m,  etc.  (in  Opera,  v) ;  Theodoret,  Jnterprelatio  (in  Op- 
era, II,  ii ;  also  Rome,  166-',  fol.);  Gregory  the  Great, 
Bomilia  (in  Opera,  i.  1174);  Raban,  Commentarii  (in 
Opera)',  Rupert,  In  Ezech.  (in  Opera,  p.  489);  tEco- 
lampadius.  Commentarku  (Basil.  1534,  4to ;  1543,  8vo ; 
Argent.  1634,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1639, 1564, 
1576, 1579,  8vo);  Calvin,  Pnelectiones  (Geneva,  1565, 
8vo,  and  since ;  in  French,  Genev.  1565,  fol. ;  in  Eng- 
lish, Edinb.  1849-50, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Junius,  Commentaria 
(Genev.  1609,  fol. ;  1610,  8vo) ;  Maldonatus,  In  Ezech. 
(in  his  Commentarii.  p.  542);  Selnecker,  Auslegung 
(Lips.  1567,  4to);  Pinto,  Commentarius  (Salam.  1568, 
fol,,  and  later);  Lavater,  Commentarii  (Geneva,  1571, 
fol.) ;  Serranus,  Commentaritta  (Antw.  1572, 1607,  fol.) ; 
HeUbrunner,  Qunationes  (Laving.  1587, 8vo) ;  Abraham 
ben-Mose,  Uhersetzung  (Prajr.  1602,  4to) ;  •Produs  and 
Villalpandus,  Explanationes  (Romse,  1605, 3  vols,  fol.) ; 
Polan,  CommenUria  (Geneva,  1609,  fol. ;  1610,  8vo) ; 
k  Lapide,  /»  Ezech.  (in  his  Commentaria);  Sanctius, 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  1612,  1619,  fol.);  BrandmUller, 
Commentarius  (Basil,  1621, 4to) ;  *Greenhill,  Erposition 
(London,  1645-67,  5  vols.  4to ;  also  1827, 1863, 8vo ;  in 
Dutch,  Hague,  1732-6, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Cocceius,  Commet^- 
tarius  (Leyd.  1668,  4to ;  Arast.  1700,  fol.)  ;  Hennisch. 
Clavis  (Rotenburg,  1684;  Lips.  1697,  4to);  Petersen, 
Zeupniss  (Frcft.  1719,  4to) ;  *  Lowth,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1728,  4to) ;  *Starck,  Commentarius  (Frcft,  ad  M. 
1731,  4to) ;  Vogel,  Weisagungen  (Hal.  1772, 8vo) ;  Vol- 
borth,  Anmerk.  (Gott.  1787,  8vo) ;  Newcome,  ExplanO' 
Hon  (Dub.  1788,  8vo,  and  since);  Venema,  Lectiones 
(Leov.  1790,  4to) ;  ♦Horsley,  Notes  (in  Bib.  Criticism,  ii, 
65);  Hanker,  Consideration  (in  Works,  ix,  719);  •Ro- 
senmttller, Scholia  (Lpz.  8vo,  1808-10,  2  vols. ;  also 
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1826) ;  Bheaa,  Ohservaiiones  (Kegiom.  1819, 4to) ;  Stern, 
bxj?*rrp,  etc.  (Vienna,  1842,  8vo) ;  *H&vernick,  Com- 
metUar  (Erlangen,  1843,  8vo);  *Umbreit,  CommenUtr 
(Hamb.  1843,  •8vo);  Macfarlan,  Version  (London,  1845, 
8vo) ;  «Hitzig,  ErUdnmg  (in  the  Kurtz.  ExtgH,  Bdb,, 
Lpz.  1847,  8vo);.  *Fairbairn,  EapotUian  (Edinb.  1851, 
1855,  8vo) ;  ^Henderson,  Commentary  (London,  1855, 
8vo);  Guthrie,  Z^MOOurte*  (Edinb.  1856,  8 vo);  Shrews- 
bury, Notes  (Manch.  1863,  8vo);  Kliefoth,  Erkl&rung 
(Host  1864-5,  8vo);  *Hengstenberg,  iTr/ou/erun^  (Berl. 
1867  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo ;  transl.  Lond.  1869, 8vo) ;  Cowles, 
NoUs  (New  York,  1867, 12mo).     See  Pbophets. 

B'zel  occurs  only  in  the  name  EbeN'Ezel  (Heb. 
with  the  art.  repeated,  ha-lChen  ha-E'zei,  btKH  ^Siifin 
[in  pause  bfM,  A'zel],  the  stone  of  the  departure,  per- 
liaps  i.  q.  miie-^tone ;  Sept.  rb  'Epydp  [r,  r.  tpyov  and 
o  Xidof]  Uitvo;  Vulg.  lapis  ad  nomen  est  Ezel;  A.  V. 
"the  stone  Ezel*'),  an  old  testimonial-stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  final- 
ly fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx,  19).  It  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  early  circumstance 
not  recorded.  At  the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (ver. 
41)  the  Heb.  text  (33|n  ^2CKp;  A.V.  ''out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,'*  literally  "from  the  slope  of 'the 
south ;"  Sept.  airo  rov  'Apya/3,yulg.  ds  heo  qui  verge- 
hat  ad  antrum)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  cor- 
rupt, as  indicated  by  the  Sept.,  which  in  both  cases 

has  Ergab  or  Argah  (i.  e.  SA'^K,  Argoh\  a  heap  of 
stones)— in  ver.  19  for  the  Heb.  Ehen^  "stone,"  and  in 
ver.  41  for  AoiMie^,  "  the  south.'*  The  sense  in  ver. 
41  would  then  be  as  follows :  "  David  arose  from  close 
to  the  stone  heap" — close  to  which  (the  same  preposi- 
tion, hXi^  A.  y.  "  by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (ver.  19).  Other  inter- 
preters, however,  render  simply  "on  the  south  side," 
a  signification  which  sufficiently  suits  the  circumstan- 
ces.    See  also  Beth-Ezel. 

B'sem  (Heb.  E'tsem,  D2BM),  a  less  incorrect  mode 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29)  of  Anglicizikig  the  name  Azbh  (q. 
v.),  as  elsewhere  (Josh,  xix,  8). 

Bzen.    See  Ezvite. 

E'zer  (Heb.  E'tser,  12t«,  treasure ;  Sept  'Aaap, 
Vulg.  Eser)y  one  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  and  native  princes 
of  Mount  Hor  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21,  27,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42, 
iiSj  in  which  last  verse  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Ezar'^. 
B.C.  cir.  1927. 

E'ZER  (Heb.  E'zer,  "it^,  ^t?  [in  pause,  A'sur, 
"^t?  J,  hefp\  the  name  of  five  men.     See  also  Romah- 

ti-ezer;  Eben-ezeb. 

1.  (Sept.  'E^«p  V.  r.  'A$fp,Vulg.  Ezer.)  A  person 
named  with  Elead  (q.  v.)  as  a  son  (or  descendant)  of 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Gath  whUe  ensraged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21).  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr,  i,  490)  assigns  this 
occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period.  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

2.  (Sept.  'E^lp  V.  r.  ra2:7p,Vulg.  Ezer,^  The  father 
of  Hushah,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  4).  B.C.'cir.  1658.  In  ver.  17  he 
appears  to  be  called  Ezra,  but  no  such  son  occurs 
among  the  list  oflthose  there  attributed  to  him. 

3.  (Sept.  'AKfp  V.  r.  'AKd,  Vulg.  Ezer.)  The  first- 
named  of  the  Gittite  champions  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  9).     B.C.  1054. 

4.  (Sept.  'A^«p  V.  r.  'A^ovp,  Vulg.  Azer.)  Son  of 
Jeshua,  and  ruler  of  Mizpah,  who  repaired  part  of  the 
city  wall  near  the  armory  (Neh.  iii,  19).     B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'I*?oi'p,Vulg.  Ezer.)  One  of  the  priests 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-finished  walb  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

Bzerl'as  (o  E^ep/ac  v.  r.  Z^xpiacVulg.  Azarias\ 
the  son  of  Helchiah  and  father  of  Saraias,  in  the  ances- 


try of  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii,  1) ;  evidently  the  higlk 
priest  AzARiAB  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  vii,  1). 

Bzl'M  (o  'E^iac  V.  r.  6  O^iac,  Vulg.  Azakel),  the 
son  of  Meremoth  and  father  of  Amarias  in  the  same 
genealogy  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2) ;  evidently  the  correspond- 
ing AzARiAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  vii,  3). 
Com  p.  AziBi. 

E'zlon-ge'ber  (Heb.  ^syon'-Ge'her,  infi-ll^a:? 
[in  this  form  only  at  1  Kings  ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17]^ 
i.  q.  ffianfs  baek-bane ;  Sept.  Vaaiwv  [in  Dent  rcm- 
utv]  Vafifp  [in  Chron.  ra/5ep],  but  in  1  Kings  'Am'wif 
ra/3cp  i  Vulg.  AsUmffober)  or  E'ZION-GA'BER  (being 
"in  pause,"  Heb.  Ettyon -Ga* her,  "Jaj  TX5  [in  1 
Kings  XX,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  36,  fully  'p*^^?]*  m  found 
also  at  Numb,  xxxiii,  85,  36;  Dent,  ii,  8;'  but  Angli- 
cized "  Ezion-geber"  in  1  Kings  xxii,  48  [49]),  a  very- 
ancient  city  near  Elath  (q.  v.),  on  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Jonathan's  Targum,  following  a  false 
etymology,  defines  the  name  as  i.  q.  "  castle  of  the 
cock"  (see  Buxtorf,  Iax.  Chald.  col.  884 ;  Beck,  Chron. 
Chald.paraphr.  ii,  101).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Nnmb. 
xxxiii,  85  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
halted  in  their  jonrneyings  through  the  desert,  being 
the'last  there  named  IJefore  they  came  to  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  and  the  point  where 
they  afterwards  turned  from  the  'Aral)ah  to  Elath,  to- 
wards  "the  wilderness  of  Moab*'  (Dent,  ii,  8).  See 
Ex  ODE.  From  its  harbor  it  was  that  Solomon  (1 
Kings  ix,  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had  there  built 
to  the  land  of  Ophir.  See  Commerce.  Here  also  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii,  47 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  85)  built  a 
fleet  "  to  (TO  to  Ophir ;"  but  because  he  had  joined  him- 
self with  Ahaziah, "  king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly,*' 
"the  ships  were- broken  that  they  were  not  able  to' go 
to  Tarshish,"  being  probably  destroyed  on  the  roclu 
which  lie  in  "jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  84).  Bttsching  (Erdbeschr.  V,\ 
620)  erroneously  locates  it  at  Shurm,  a  port  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  gulf  (Geogr.  Nub.  iii,  5).  Wellsted 
{Travels,  ii,  153)  would  find  it  in  the  modem  Dakoh, 
but  this  is  the  ancient  Dizahab  (q.  v.) ;  Laborde  (Omr- 
meniaire  Geogr,  p.  124)  seeks  it  in  the  rocky  island 
tUKurtiyah,  which  is  hardly  adequate  in  extent  or 
position;  and  RUppel  (^Arab.  p.  252)  locates  it  at  the 
mouth  of^wady  Emrag,  i.  e.  el-Aftin/ib,  which  is  liable 
to  the  same  olijection.  Joseph  us  (Ant,  viii,  6,  4)  says 
that  Ezion-geber  ('Ao'crioyya^apoc)  ^^s  also  called 
Berenice,  and  that  it  lay  not  far  fnm  iElath.  It  ia 
probably  the  same  with  the  once-populous  city  *Asyum 
(Burckhardt.  Syria,  p.  511).  Robinson  (^BibHecd  Be- 
searches,  i,  250)  says,  "No  trace  of  Ezion-geber  seems 
now  to  remain,  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small 
wady  with  brackish  water,  eUGhudyan,  opening  into 
el-'Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance 
north  of  Akabah."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  sea  ever  extended  so  far  up  the  'Arabah  aa  thi«. 
It  was  probably  situated  at  the  point  where  the  HaJ 
route  strikes  the  'Arabah  at  the  north-west  point  of  the 
gulf  (Robinson,  t5.  i,  239).  Yet  the  town  may  have 
given  name  to  this  the  nearest  spring,  for  Ghtdyam  in 
Arabic  corresponds  in  all  the  essential  letters  to  EtUm 
in  Heb.,  which  te  identical  with  the  later  Mjyim.  By 
comparing  1  Kings  ix,  26, 27,  with  2  Chron.  viii,  17, 18, 
it  is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then 
conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Akabah, 
where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  buUt;  for  there 
can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neigh- 
Iwrhood.  Dr.  Wilson  noticed  fragments  of  an  old  car- 
avan route  part  way  up  the  hill-side  in  this  vicinity 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  284).  See  Wildbrvbss  of  the 
Wandering. 

Es'nite  (Heb.  in  morg.  Etsni',  "^asr,  bnt  in  the 
text  13Xr,  i.  e.  JBtenoO  is  given  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  in 
the  Auth.Vers.,  as  an  epithet  of  Adino,  praefect  of  D«> 
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Tid's  body-gcard ;  and  if  considered  as  a  gentile  adj., 
must  mean  an  inhabitant  of  A'sen,  a  place  otherwise 
anknown.    Bat  of  the  words  rendered  ^^  Adino  the  Ez- 

nite"03?"v?  '^^^^i  Sept  'A^tvwv  6  'Aowvatot ;  Vulg. 
^HOM  tmerrimus  ligni  vermiculuty  as  if  understanding 
the  latter  term  to  be  a  form  of  X^,  wood),  Gesenios 
(ffe6.  LexJ)  regards  the  former  as  a  pecaliar  allitera- 
tion for  "^Sl?*^,  in  the  sense  of  "he  brandithedj**  from 
the  root  y^^,  to  be  pHouU ;  and  the  latter  as  a  rare 
word,  1X9,  a  tpeaar  (for  which  sense  he  finds  analogy  in 
the  Arabic) ;  and  thus  the  whole  phrase  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11), 
which  otherwise  we  most  here  interpolate  (with  our 
translators)  in  order  to  make  sensw.  That  these  words 
do  not  contain  the  name  of  a  person  is  clear  from  the 
fiurt  that  Jashobeam  is  given  in  the  parallel  passage, 
and  is  capable  of  identification  [see  Jashobeam],  and 
slflo  from  the  enumeration,  in  which  the  two  merito- 
rios  grades  of  three  each,  with  the  80  warriors  special- 
ly enumerated,  require  just  this  one  special  ofiicer  to 
make  op  the  number  of  37  specified  in  the  text  as  pe- 
caliarly  distinguished.  See  David.  The  passage  in 
2  Sam.  is  conceded  to  be  less  trustworthy  than  that  in 
1  Chron.,  even  by  Davidson,  who  vainly  contends  (JSof' 
end  HermeneuiicM^  p.  5i5)  for  Adino  as  a  proper  name. 
(See  at  length  in  Kennicott,  DisaertaHon,  i,  71-128 ;  6e- 
senioa,  The*,  Bd>,  p.  994-^.)    Compare  Adino. 

ZSsob.    See  Hyssop. 


'ra  (Heb.  [except  in  No.  1]  Ezra',  K'Jt^,  the 
kdp^  a  Chaldee  emphatic  form  of  ^t9,  Ezer),  the  name 
of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  (1  Chron.  iv,  17.)     See  Ezbah. 

2.  (Sept.  *E^pa  t.  r.  'Etr^pac,  Vulgate  Etdras,)  A 
leading  priest  among  the  first  colonists  to  JeruMlem 
under  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  1).  B.C.  536.  His  son 
Heshnllam  was  chief  of  his  family  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Jotakim  (Neh.  xii,  12).  In  the  somewhat 
parallel  list  of  Neh.  x,  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  per- 
son is  written  }^*^t9,  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in 
Ezra  Til,  1. 

3.  (Sept'Efftfpac  v.  r.'£Cpa,Josephus'E9^pac,ynlg. 
Etdras,)  The  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  C^BO)  and 
priest  Ci^?3)t  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  4S9,  led  the  second 
expedition  of  Jews  back  fh)m  the  Babylonian  exile 
into  Palestine,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture. 

1.  ParaUage, — ^Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  Arom 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron  (Ezra  vil,  1-5).  He  is 
stated  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah ; 
which  Seraiah  wv  slain  at  Riblnh  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  brought  thither  a  captive  by 
Nebnzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-21).  See  Seraiah. 
But,  as  130  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah 
and  the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we  read 
that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high-priest  who  ac- 
companied Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, seventy  years  before  Ezra  returned  thither,  we 
may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son  here,  as  in  some 
other  places,  the  relationship  of  great-grandson,  or  of 
a  still  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  intended.  See 
Father.  All  that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contain- 
ed in  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in 
Neh.  Tiii  and  xii,  26.  In  addition  to  the  information 
there  given,  that  he  was  a  *^  scribe,"  a  **  read}'  scribe 
of  the  law  of  Moses,'*  **a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the 
eommandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Is- 
rael," "a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  and 
*'  a  ptiest,'*  we  are  told  by  Josephns  that  he  was  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon ;  that  he 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  account  of  his 
righteousness  and  virtue  (A  al.  xi,  5, 1). 

2.  Saiptttrall/Utorv.— The  rebuilding  of  the  Tern* 


pie  of  Jerasalem,  which  had  been  decreed  by  C}Tus  ia 
the  year  B.C.  686,  was,  aftei  much  powerful  and  vex- 
atious opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by  the 
permission  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  year  B.C.  517. 

The  origin  of  Ezra's  influence  with  the  Persian  king 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  does  not  appear,  but  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  459,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable report  which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and 
Shimshai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  t(^ther  with 
priests,  Levites,  singen,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of 
these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezra  viii ; 
and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii,  and  in  du* 
plicate  in  Ezra  ii.  Ezra  and  his  companions  were  al* 
lowed  to  take  with  them  a  large  f^ee-will  offering  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed  not  only 
by  the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  counsellon.  These  oflferings  were  for  the  house 
of  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks, 
rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  Temple- 
service.  In  addition  to  this,  Ezra  was  empowered  to 
draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river  for 
any  further  supplies  he  might  require ;  and  all  priests^ 
Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Temple  were  ex- 
empted ^rom  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  authority  given 
him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  Judges  in  Judaea,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  offenders.  The  rea- 
son of  the  interest  for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  been  a  fear 
of  the  divine  displeasnre,  for  we  read  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  decree  to  the  treasuren  beyond  the  river, 
^'  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  Grod  of  heaven,  let 
it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heav- 
en ;  /or  tchy  should  there  be  wrath  agamsi  the  realm  of 
the  king  andhissonsV*  We  an  also  told  (Ezra  vii,  6) 
that  the  king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and  Jose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  recom- 
mendatory lettera  to  the  governor  of  Syria  {Ant,  xi,  6, 
1).  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  dread  which 
Artaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  judgments  was 
the  consequence  of  the  exposition  to  him  by  Ezra  of 
the  history  uf  the  Jewish  people.  Some  writera  sup* 
pose  that  this  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  was  consequent 
upon  the  marriage  of  Esther  with  Ahasueras ;  but  thia 
could  not  be,  even  if  we  should  grant,  what  Ib  unlike- 
ly, that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  were  the  same  per- 
son, because  Ezra  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  Jirsi 
month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  Esther  was  not  taken  into  the  king's  house  until 
the  tenth  month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  did  not  declare  her  connection  with 
the  Jewish  people,  and  obtain  favor  for  them  until  af- 
ter the  plot  of  Haman,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahasue- 
rus.    See  Ahasuerus. 

Ezra  assembled  the  Jews  who  accompanied  him  o» 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  they  halted  three 
days  in  tents.     Here  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fkst,  as  an 
act  of  humiliation  before  God,  and  a  season  of  prayer 
for  divine  direction  and  safe  conduct ;  fcr,  en  setting 
out,  he  *'was  ashamed  to  require  a  band  of  soldien 
and  horsemen  to  help  them  against  the  enemy  by  the 
way,"  because  he  had  asserted  to  the  king  that  the 
hand  of  his  God  is  upon  all  them  that  seek  him  for 
good.     Ezra  next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasurea 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  twelve  of  the  chief 
priests,  assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren^  appointing 
these  to  take  charge  of  the  treasures  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  safely  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  jenii 
salem.     On  the  twelfth  day  from  their  first  setting 
out  Ezra  and  his  companions  left  the  river  Ahava,  ani 
arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month,  having 
been  delivered  ftom  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  of 
such  as  lay  in  wait  by  the  way.     Three  days  afte» 
their  arrival  the  treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered 
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Into  tlie  custody  of  some  Levitea.  The  returning  ex- 
iles offered  bamtrofferings  to  the  Lord.  The}'  deliv- 
ered also  the  king's  commissions  to  the  viceroys  and 
governors,  and  gave  needfol  help  to  the  people  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Temple. 

Ezra's  ample  commission  had  been  granted  him  at 
his  own  request  (ver.  6),  and  it  appears  that  his  great 
design  was  to  effect  a  religious  reformation  among  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  griev- 
'^osly  declined.  His  first  care,  accordingly,  was  to 
enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives  of  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were  many 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.  For 
this  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  When  he 
had  discharged  the  various  trusts  committed  to  him, 
the  princes  of  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally  who  had  returned 
from  the  captivi^,  and  also  the  priests  and  Levites, 
but  especially  the  rulers  and  princes,  had  not  kept 
themselves  separate  from  the  people  of  the  land,  but 
had  done  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  nations  whom  their  forefathers  had  driven 
out,  and  married  their  daughters,  and  allowed  their 
children  to  intermarry  with  them.  On  this  report 
Ezra  evinced  his  deep  affliction,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish custom, by  rending  his  mantle  and  tearing  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  beard.  There  gathered  round  him  all 
those  who  still  feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for 
the  transgression  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  back 
i^m  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  Ezra  rose  up,  and,  having  again 
rent  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  public  prayer 
and  confession  of  sin.  The  assembled  people  wept 
bitterly,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam, 
came  forward  to  propose  a  general  covenant  to  put 
away  the  foreign  wives  and  their  children.  Ezra  then 
arose  and  adminbtered  an  oath  to  the  people  that  they 
would  do  accordingly.  Proclamation  was  also  made 
that  all  those  who  had  returned  from  the  captivity 
should  within  three  days  gather  themselves  together  to 
Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feiture of  their  goods.  The  people  assembled  at  the 
time  appointed,  trembling  on  account  of  their  sin  and 
of  the  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed  them, 
declaring  to  them  their  sin,  and  exhorting  them  to 
amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  their  illegal  connec- 
tions. The  people  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedience.  They  then  request- 
ed that,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the  number  of 
transgressors  was  great,  he  would  appoint  times  at 
which  they  might  severally  come  to  be  examined  re- 
specting this  matter,  accompanied  by  the  Judges  and 
elders  of  every  city.  A  commission  was  therefore 
formed,  consisting  of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  the  evil.  This  investigation  occu- 
pied three  months.  Josephus  relates  the  affecting 
scene  which  occurred  on  the  reading  of  the  law  by 
Ezra  {Ant,  xi,  6,  5).  The  account  given  by  Josephus 
agrees  with  that  of  Nehemiah  in  all  leading  particu- 
lars, except  that  Josephus  places  the  date  and  occa- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  {Ant.  xi,  6, 1). 

With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  transac- 
tion Ezra's  autobiography  ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  till,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxorxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Je- 
rusalem with  Nehemiah  the  '^Tvahatha."  B.C.  446. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  gov- 
ernor till  Nehemiah  superseded  him ;  but  as  Ezra's 
commission  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  **to  in- 
quire concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vii, 
14),  and  to  carry  thither  *'the  silver  and  gold  which 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  unto 
the  God  of  Israel"  (ver.  15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
eighth  and  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  after  he  had  effected  the  above-named  refor- 


mation, and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  mag- 
istrates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  ny 
turned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what 
one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  paral- 
lel case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and  for  that  re- 
lapse of  the  Jews  into  their  former  irregularities  which 
is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a  relapse, 
and  such  a  state  of  afiairs  at  Jerusalem  in  general, 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  continued 
there.  Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nehe- 
miah, or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but  as 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii,  1),  it  is  perhaps 
probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later, 
having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
The  functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter,  such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses to  the  people  during  the  eight  da3*s  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation,  and  assist- 
ing at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the 
religious  reformation  so  happily  effected  by  the  Tir- 
shatha.  But  in  such  he  filled  the  first  place,  being  re- 
peatedly coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii, 
9 ;  xii,  26),  while  Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  men- 
tioned as  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  descrilied  in  Neh.  x,  Ezra 
perhaps  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Aza- 
riah  (v,  2).  In  Neh.  viii  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nehemiah 's  numbering  the  people, 
Ezra  was  requested  to  Lrtng  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing  upon  a  pul- 
pit of  wood,  which  raised  him  above  all  the  people. 
As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  departure 
for  Babylon  in  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes,  and  as 
everything  fell  into  confusion  during  Nehemiah's  ab- 
sence (Neh.  xiii),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra  may 
have  again  returned  to  Babylon  before  that  year.  See 
Nehemiah. 

8.  TYaditioncay  A  ctt. — Josephus,  who  should  be  our 
next  b^st  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death.  He 
vaguely  says,  **  He  died  an  old  man,  and  was  buried  in 
a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem"  {Ani.  xi,  5,  b\  and 
places  his  death  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and 
before  the  government  of  Nehemiah  I  According  to 
some  Jewish  chroniclers,  he  died  in  the  year  in  which 
Alexander  came  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tebeth  (that  is,  the  lunation  in  December),  in 
the  same  year  in  which  took  place  the  death  of  the 
prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,and  Malachi,  and  in  which 
prophecy  became  extinct.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  120  years.  The  Talmudic  statement  Is  that  he 
died  at  Zamzumu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  he  was  going  to 
converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of  Nehar-Samorah  (ai>- 
parcntly  Zamuza,  otherwise  Zamzumu) :  "  The  sepul- 
chre of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in  this  place, 
where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  kinu 
Artaxerxes"  (Travels,  i,  US).  A  tomb  said  to  be  his 
is  shown  on  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eu- 
phrates (Layard,  Nm,  and  Bab,  p.  428,  note).  An  in- 
teresting description  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  Kitto 
{Pict,  Bible,  note  at  the  end  of  Ezra). 

As  regards  the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  what  portion  of  it  baa  any 
historical  foundation.  The  principal  works  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  tes- 
timony, by  Christians  also,  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Some  traditions  assert  that  Ezra  was,  about  A. 
M.  3118,  the  president  of  the  nbnsn  noas,  Bj^mtffoga 
Magna^  and  the  &ther  of  all  Mishnic  doctors.     See 
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SnAOOOlTB,  Great.  In  piety  snd  niMkneu  he  vis 
like  UMea  (Yueksinn,  p.  13.  See  Zemacli  Dauid). 
When  tu  vent  from  Bdbj'lon  to  Jenualem,  he  took 
viCh  him  kll  perBons  whoH  dsKcnt  wa  either  llleglti- 
[Dite  or  unknown,  to  that  the  Jews  left  in  Babj-lon 
■hiHild  ba  pbiOS  •'pi,  pun  liiejbar  (X'iiJdiinlM,  c  4, 
l.Gem.).  Einis  Hid  to  have  introduc<<d  the  present 
iqiun  Hebrew  character,  and.  in  conjunctian  with 
lome  other  elden,  to  liAve  nude  the  Masora  (q.  y.)^ 
the  juDctaation,  and  lowntnatinn  of  the  whole  Bible 
(Abirbinel,  Pn>/<K.  ad  Xaciiilali  A  boli ;  Ellaa,  Pntf. 
S  Ifaior.'),  Eira  Is  also  said  to  ban  vignrdnsly  re- 
■iited  the  sect  of  the  Ssdducees,  which  sprang  ap  in 
hii  dsyi ;  and  thereforo  to  have  pnt  the  wonis  'f'Q 
Obl3  17  D^13n,  a  ncvlo  in  nenAtnt,  at  the  head  of 
^  pnyers,  aa  a  symbol  bj  which  the  orthodox  coald 
he  dLiIinguisheil  (B  ib.  Btrahoti,  (bl.  51).  Since  the 
psopis,  daring  the  Babylonian  captivity  or  exile,  had 
becoma  accustomed  to  the  Atamslc  language,  and 
Kvcaly  understood  Hebrew,  Ezra  establish«l  the  of- 
Set  of  targoman,  ysSUP,  dragoman,  or  interpreter, 
who  stood  near  the  pnblic  reader  in  the  nynagogae, 
and  translated  every  verse  after  it  was  read  (Aftffillak, 
kl  74).  Hence  he  is  Dsoally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  synagogue  warship.  See  Si:iA<iooDE.  Ezra 
ordained  that  the  year  of  Jubilee  should  be  reckoned 
from  the  seventh  year  after  the  rebnilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Maimonidea,  H,il.  Jebal.  cap.  10). 

(±)  Ezra  1*  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the  can- 
en,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  lawgiver,  if  Moees  had 
not  preceded  him  (Bab.  Sa^iifl.  c.  li,  f.  21  j  comp.  the 
art.  Caxot}.  [le  is  even  said  to  have  rewritten  the 
"hole  of  the  Old  Testament  from  memory,  the  copies 
of  which  had  perished  by  neglect,  'ni  him  Is  alio  as- 
triiied  the  snthorshlp  of  the  hooka  of  Chronicles,  Ezn, 
Nehemiah,  and,  some  add.  Esther;  and,  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Eieklel,  Dkaiel,  and 
t^fl  twelve  propheta{  to  which  we  may  with  more 
tnbahilily  perhaps  add  the  llStb  Psalm.  (See  each 
book  in  iu  place.)  Tischendorf  has  lately  published 
CApoealgpia  ApacTypka,  Lips,  1K6I>)  an  edilio  prineept 
of  the  Greek  text  of  sn  "Apocalypaia  Ead.n."     See 

BsVKLATiaM  (SFUBtOIIH). 

Bat  we  must  abstain  from  recounting  all  the  tradi- 
tional anpliflcations  of  the  doings  of  Ezra,  since,  if  all 
were  to  be  receivad,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
he  did  not  dn,  so  ntroDg  has  been  the  inclination  to 
connect  important  bets  with  his  person  (comp.  2  Esdr. 
-'-     '-  ■-,  H<TT*t.  Ui,  26!  "■ 
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sq. ;  Bartholdt,  KimUt.  1,  69  sq. ;  De  Wetle,  EMal.  p. 
17  sq.;  3auer,i>iaasr<.wcinwMHFei.7V«.etc.,Allor^ 
1792  \  Sanludrin,  foL  szl,  1 ;  Ran,  Oe  Synag.  Magma, 
p.  SI,  89;  Hartmann,  Verbiiidang  da  AUtn  md  Uram 
TetamaUa,  p.  114  sq.).  Of  meet  of  the  above  seta  of 
Ears  a  full  account  is  given  in  l-rideaux's  Cowkzhm, 
i,  a08~&i8,  snd  S6£-a7G;  also  in  Othu's  Ltx.  Rabb.  p. 
208  sq.  A  compendioni  account  of  the  argnmenls  by 
which  most  of  these  Jewish  atatementa  are  proved  to 
be  fabulous  is  given  in  Stehelin'a  Sabbin.  LiUrttt.  p. 
bS ;  at  which  the  chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
thesacredwriters  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  book^ 
and  of  Jusephns — snd  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome^ 
and  from  the  Ikct  that  they  msy  bo  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  chapter  In  the  Misbna  called  Pirie  Abatk. 
Arabian  fables  about  Eira  are  mentioned  In  Hottin- 
ger'a  Tia.  Plalot.  p.  113,  and  in  Herbelot,  BM.  Orien- 
lalt,  p.  G97,  etc 

EZRA,  Booh  of.  This  It  manifestly  a  contiuna- 
tion  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as,  indeed,  It  is  called 
hy  Hilari-,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  SermoiKi  ditram  Eidrm 
(ap.  Covin's  Cmon  a/Scripl.  p.  61),  and  as  waa  early 
conceded  (Huellus,  Dim.  ieonj.  iv,  14,  p.  Ml),  See 
ChRoniclks  (Books  of). 

1.  CoiUnilt The  book  of  Ezra  contain*  imia^/ie- 

I'l/ioTn,  memonHlia,  or  records  of  events  occniiing 
out  the  termination  of  the  Bsbylonlin  exile.  It 
contains  accounts  of  the  favors  bestowed  upon  the 
by  the  Persian  kings;  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple ;  of  the  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jenisslem,  and  his 
ngulitions  and  reforms.  Such  records  forming  the 
it^t  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
that  its  psrts  are  not  >D  Intimately  connected  with 
each  other  as  we  might  have  expected  if  the  aathor 
had  set  forth  hie  intention  to  furnish  a  complete  Ua- 
tory  of  his  times  (see  Pemble,  Ptriitm  Mottartkf,  in 
'  is  IVonb,  Lond.  1685,  p.  846).  The  events  nalTsted 
I  the  book  of  Ezra  are  spread  over  the  reigns  of 
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e  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  the  book  of  Ezra  Is 
chronological.     The  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions.     TbejCrtl  conelits  of  chapters  i-vi,  snd  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  returning  exiles  and  of  their 
lilding  of  the  Temple,  and  comprises  the  period 
I  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  B.C.  636,  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  HysCaspis,  B.C.  61a.     The  second  por- 
TJntains  the  personal  history  of  the  migration  of 
to  Palestine,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artexerxes. 
This  Utter  portion,  embracinK  chapters  vii-x,  is  an 
ilobiography  of  Ezra  during  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
ontha,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 
Artsxerxes  Longimanus. 

ir.  /%».— The  course  of  events  recorded  In  thes« 
nchspterseppearslo  be  as  follows:  First,  the  decree 
of  king  Cyrus,  putting  an  end  lo  the  Babylonish  cap. 
tivity,  and  instructing  the  returning  Itrselites  to  re- 
build the  Temple  and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(cb.  1).  Second,  the  con-equent  proceedings  of  Iba 
people  (cb.  ii,  iii).  Third,  the  blnderances  to  which 
they  were  exposed  hy  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  gOT- 
mt,  BliranUted  as  this  wan  by  the  hatred  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  Jews,  until  Dariua  discovered  the 
ori^-iusl  ibcree  of  Cyms,  snd  conflraied  and  extended 
it.  so  thst  the  Temple  was  fatly  relmilt.  and  the  wor- 
ship restored  according  to  the  law  (ch.  iv,  v,  vi). 
Fourth, the  miuion  of  Eirt,  whowaslNith  spriest  and 
a  scribe,  and  was  empowered  by  king  Artsxerxes  not 
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btration,  only  reserving  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  (cb.  vii,  viii).  Lastly,  the  re- 
construction of  this  theocratic  state,  which  Ezra  effect- 
ed so  completely  that  he  carried  the  people  with  him 
In  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law  against 
intermarriage  with  certain  races  (ch.  ix,  x). 

III.  UfUly, — ^This  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chroni- 
cles,  Ezra,  and  Nehomiah,  taken  together,  form  one 
great  historical  work.  The  arguments  for  this  hy- 
pothesis are  of  no  weight  in  themselves  for  establish- 
ing the  conclusion ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  state- 
ments of  fact,  they  are  willingly  put  forward  by  us  as 
circumstances  worthy  of  consideration  in  themselves, 
and  apart  f^om  the  illogical  purpose  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  1.  The  three  ix>oks  have  a  large 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  common,  which  are 
not  met  with  at  all,  or  at  least  not  frequently,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  This  agrees  well  with  their  com- 
position at  a  new  epoch  In  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  its  literature,  by  men  who  had  been  brought 
ap  in  the  land  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  perhaps  brought 
up  together  at  the  same  Persian  court,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  being  also  m)st  intimite  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.  The  opinion  is  also  probable  that  the  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  by  Ezra,  as  well  as  the  book  to 
which  his  own  name  has  been  given.  2.  There  is  a 
predilection  for  genealogical  details  running  through 
all  these  books.  This  seems  to  have  been  character- 
istic «of  the  age;  and  it  was  probably  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  to  restore  the  old  arrangements  as 
to  the  holding  of  property,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  ancient  national  feel- 
ing, all  of  which  objects  were  likely  to  force  genealog- 
ical questions  upon  the  notice  of  men.  8.  There  Is  a 
similar  prominence  given  to  details  about  the  priests 
and  Levites.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  their  character  as  the 
Church  of  God  is  to  be  overlooked.  Especially,  in 
whatever  proportion  there  were  difficulties  felt  as  to 
the  revival  of  the  more  political  aspects  of  the  theoc- 
racy, in  that  same  proportion  must  the  greater  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  its  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments. 

IV.  Authorship. — ^A  late  ingenious  writer  (Rev.  and 
Lord  Hervey,  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  BlbU^  s.  v.)  thus 
pronounces  on  this  question ;  '*  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  historical 
journals  kept  fW)m  time  to  time  by  the  prophets,  or 
other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and  whose  several 
narratives  were  afterwards  strung  together,  and  either 
abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubt- 
less Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the  last  four  chapters, 
as  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous 
chapters.  While,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
whole  book  is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  j'et 
strictly  only  the  last  four  chapters  are  his  original 
work.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  toler- 
able certainty  several  of  ths  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  first  six  chapters  are  composed."  Accordingly, 
that  writer,  in  imitation  of  many  Rationalist**,  proceeds 
to  dissect  the  book  for  this  purpose.  1.  Chap,  i  he  as- 
signs as  being  undoubtedly  by  Daniel,  on  account  of 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  silence  of  that  prophet  re- 
specting the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  phraseology  of 
Ezra  in  referring  to  that  event.  2.  Chap,  ii  is  assign- 
ed to  Kehemiah,  as  being  identical  with  Neh.  vii.  3. 
Chap,  iii,  2-vi  (except  iv,  6-23),  he  thinks  belongs  to 
Haggai,  on  account  of  certain  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion in  that  prophet.  4.  Chap,  iv,  6-23,  he  regards  as 
a  parenthetic  addition  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  5.  Chaps,  vii-ix  are  unquestionably 
Ezra's  own  production.  A  still  later  critic  (Dr.  Da- 
vidson, in  the  new  edit,  of  Kitto's  Ct/cUfp^rdia  of  Bibl. 
Lit,  s«  V.)  is  oven  bolder  in  distributing  various  por- 


tions to  "  the  Chronist,"  as  he  designates  the  unknown 
interpolator  after  Ezra. 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  attempts  to 
note  their  extremely  mbjective  character,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  the  critic  him« 
self;  for  the  peculiarities  cited,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, are  found  to  be  too  general  and  accidental  to  be 
relied  upon  as  proofs  of  authorship,  especially  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  re^ipecting  the  scheme  of  the 
book.  Moreover,  if,  us  all  admit,  Ezra  did  incorporate 
older  documents  into  his  history  (so  even  Moses  does 
in  the  Pentateuch),  yet,  as  he  moulded  them  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous narrative,  this  does  not  militate  against 
tiis  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  author,  and  not 
simply  editor  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  {See 
the  £ifileitmffen  of  H&vernick  and  Keil.) 

V.  Pertonality  of  the  Writer. — In  the  first  six  chap- 
ters the  use  of  the  third  person  predominates  in  the 
narrative,  except  in  passages  where,  by  s^ffieodocke,  oc- 
curs iOnTSK,  Heb.  13^^X,  WB  iaid,  or  where  the  nar- 
rative contains  abstracts  from  documents  to  which 
Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstracts  the  Aramaic  or 
Chaldee  language  of  the  original  documents  has  been 
preserved  from  ch.  iv,  8  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  12-26.  These 
portions  exist  in  Kennicott's  Cod,  p.  240,  in  a  collateral 
Hebrew  translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott's  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  separately  in  Chaldmccmm 
Danielk  et  Esra  capitum  intfrpretaJtio  Hebraica  (La- 
dovicus  Schulze,  HalsB,  1782, 8vo).  An  argument  has 
been  raised  against  the  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  whole  book  that  bears  his  name  from  the 
use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  4th  verse  of  the 
5th  chapter,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  nar- 
rator was  present  on  the  occasion  descril>ed ;  but,  set- 
ting aside  other  replies  to  this  argument,  it  appears 
that  the  word  we  refers  to  Tatnai  and  his  companions, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews.  Ezra  speaks  from  ch.  vii, 
27,  to  ch.  ix,  15,  in  the  first  person.  **  There  is  an  es- 
sential difference  between  public  events  which  a  man 
recollects,  though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of 
at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves ;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us.  The 
epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure  by  our 
own  life ;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for  which  our 
imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and  definiteness  are 
imparted  to  all  that  we  hoar  or  read  with  respect  to 
the  events  of  our  own  life"  (Niebuhr,  On  /Ae  DUtinrtkm 
beltoeen  Anncds  and  Hiatory),  These  remarks,  which 
Niebuhr  made  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  are  in  a  great 
m3asure  applicable  also  to  Ezra.  Instances  of  simi- 
lar change  of  person  are  so  frequent  in  ancient  au- 
thors that  rhetoricians  have  introduced  it  amonfj^  the 
rhetorical  figures  under  the  name  of  enaUage  permma' 
rum.  The  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
furnish  examples  of  such  ivaWayfj,  For  instance, 
Ezek.  i,  1-3 ;  Zech.  i,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1, 4, 8 ;  Jer.  xx,  1 
sq.,  comp.  with  v,  7  sq. ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxviii,  1-b ;  xxxii, 
1-8 ;  Hos.  i,  2-3 ;  iii,  1.  So  also  in  Habakkuk,  Dan* 
iel,  etc.  The  frequency  of  this  ivaWayif,  especially 
In  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  arises 
ftrom  either  the  more  objective  or  more  subjective  ten- 
dency of  the  style,  which  of  course  varies  in  harmony 
with  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  (See  Fromman, 
Ditq.  qita  Orientis  regibiut  plurium  man/n^  df  se  ioqn 
non  inusitatumfuitae^  prahnbUiler  ottendUur^  Cob.  176i.) 
We  express  our  opinion  that  even  Havemick  does  not 
righth'  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in  his 
EinUifunffj  he  says  that  this  tvaWayii  arose  from  Ez- 
ra's imitation  of  the  prophetic  usage,  and  when  be  ap.. 
provin^ly  quotes  Schirmer's  Obaervaticmes  exegetictB  ei 
critics  in  librum  EsdrcB,  ii,  8  (Vratisl.  1830).  There  was 
certainl}'  as  little  imitation  of  the  prophets  in  the  eixi/. 
Inge  personarum  of  Ezra  as  there  is  imitation  of  the 
prophets  if  we  change  fW>m  the  first  to  the  third  person 
in  our  own  communications.    *EyaXXayii  never 
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fiom  imitation,  bot  only  fh>m  the  more  subjective  or 
mon  objective  turn  of  our  mind,  and  from  that  vivaci- 
ty of  style  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  the  reader 

rather  than  upon  the  writer  to  supply  that  ^^M^^, 

which,  as  in  Jonah  ii,  3,  forms  the  transition  fmm  the 
me  of  the  third  to  the  adoption  of  the  firgt  person. 

VI.  Date, — ^The  recldess  assertions  of  some  writers 
that  this  composition  as  a  whole  must  be  referred  to  a 
period  about  a  century  later  than  Ezra,  or  more,  need 
not  be  noticed,  because  they  liave  not  even  a  pretence 
of  argument  in  their  favor.  •  One  writer,  Zunz  (Z>fte 
ffottesMenttL  Vortrage  der  Juden^  183'2),  has  indeed  al- 
leged tliat  there  is  some  exaf$(^ration  about  the  sa- 
cred vessels  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Cyrus; 
but  his  fellow-unljelievers  have  refused  to  agree  with 
him,  and  have  defended  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  book  throughout.  Another  critic,  Bertheau,  sees 
an  evidence  of  the  composition  of  ch.  vi,  22  under  the 
Greek  successors  of  Alexander,  because  the  lung  of 
Persia  is  called  the  kln^  of  Assyria ;  an  argument 
which  might  have  been  left  to  its  own  weakness,  even 
though  we  had  l>een  unable  to  give  the  parallels  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29 ;  Lam.  v,  6,  as  Keil  has  done. 

On  the  contrary,  critics  who  rely  upon  their  inter- 
nal arguments  might  have  seen  evidence  in  favor  of 
its  early  composition  in  the  fact  that  its  chronology  is 
clear  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  as  given  by  Joseph  us 
from  apocryphal  writers  and  other  sources  unknown 
to  ua,  present  extreme  confusion  and  some  palpable 
mistakes.     The  book  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
after  he  had  taken  Babylon,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
sent  home  to  Jerusalem  and  directed  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  B.C.  536.    It  narrates  the  difficulties  and  hin- 
derances  before  this  was  accomplished  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ilystaspes,  about  B.C.  516.     It 
passes  in  silence  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  31  years, 
and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  work  of  Ezra,  who  received  his 
oommission  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
giroanus,  B.C.  459.     If  the  whole  of  the  events  nar- 
rated  in  the  closing  chapter  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately, as  is  understood,  we  believe,  by  all  commenta- 
tors, then  the  extreme  length  of  time  embraced  in  the 
narrative  is  not  above  80  years ;  and  the  order  is  strict- 
ly chronological,  though  it  is  not  continuous,  but  leaves 
a  blank  of  almost  sixty  years.    (See  Hilgenfeld,  Ezra 
tmdDatuel,  undihre  neuesU  BearheHungm^  Halle,  1863.) 
VII.  Language. — ^The  book  is  written  partly  in  He- 
brew and  partly  in  Chaldee.     The  Chaldee  begins  at 
iv,  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi,  18.     The  letter 
or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii,  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the 
original  Chaldee. 

Tin.  CMomcity. — ^There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although  there  is  no  qno- 
tition  from  it  in  the  N.  Test.  Augustine  styles  Ezra 
**  rather  a  writer  of  transactions  than  a  prophet"  (J)e 
Cit.  Lki,  xviii,  36). 

IX.  Apocryphal  Additinn*. — ^We  hare  spoken  thus 
far  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra;  there  are,  how- 
orer,  four  books  that  have  received  this  name,  viz. 
the  lMx>k  noticed  above,  the  only  one  which  was 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon  under  that  name, 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  two  apocryphal 
books  of  Esdraa,  concerning  which  last  see  £s- 
Djua. 

X.  ConrneiOarieM, — The  following  are  special  exe- 
pctical  works  on  the  entire  Imok,  the  most  important 
being  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  *Aben 
Ezra,  ;sqno  (In  Bnxtorf  s  Rabbinical  Bible,  Basle, 
16ia-19,  fol")  ;  Bcdc,  Ejposkio  (in  Works,  viii,  360) ; 
*Rashi,  W-B  (Naples,  1487,  4to;  Venice,  1517,  fol. ; 
in  Latin,  with  other  books,  Gotha,  1714,  4to) ;  *Rim- 
ehi,  d^-16  (in  Bomberg*s  Rabbinical  Bible,  Yen.  1549, 
M.);  Simeon,  uns  (in  his  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  fol.) ; 


Jachya,  tS^I'lO  (Bologna,  1538,  fol.);  Jaabez,  nnin 
non  (Belvedere,  n.  d.  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1656,  fol.) ;  De  Oliva,  CommerUarii  (Leyden,  1564, 
4to ;  1679,  2  vols,  fol.);  ♦Strigel,  Commentamu (Tigur. 
1570, 1584,  fol.) ;  also  Scholia  (Lips.  1571) ;  Wolphius, 
Commefttarii^Vngar.  1584,  fol.) ;  Sanctius,  Commeniarii 
(Le.vd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Lombard,  ComtnerUarius  (Par.  1643, 
fol.) ;  Jackson,  JCxplanation  (London.  1658,  4to) ;  Lee, 
Discourse  (London,  1722,  8vo);  ^Rambach,  Nola  (in 
Grorii  et  Clerioi  Adnoi.  m  Hagtogr.  ii) ;  ^Schirmer,  06-  y 
servaiiones  (Vratislav.  1817,  8vo;  1820,  4to);  *Keil, 
Apoloyet.  Vers,  etc.  (Berl.  1833,  8vo);  Kleinert,  Enste" 
hung,  etc.  (in  the  Diirpi.  Beitr,  i,  1-304;  ii,  1-232); 
Jeitteles,  K^t;,  etc.  (Vienna,  1835,  8vo);  ^Bertheau, 
Erklar.  (in  the  KurUgrf,  Exeg,  Hdh,  Lpz.  1862,  8vo). 
See  Old  Testament. 

4.  (Sept.  'E^pa  v.  r.  'Eir^paCf  Vulg.  EsdroM^  One 
of  the  chief  Israelites  who  formed  the  first  division 
that  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when 
reconstructed  (Neh.  xii,  88).     B.C.  446. 

Ezrach.    See  Bay-treb. 

Ez'rah  (Heb.  ExnjX,  nntr,  4e(p,  another  form  of 
Ezer  or  Eira  ;  Sept.  'E^rpi,  Vulg.  Ezra,  A.  V.  »*  Ezra"), 
a  descendant  of  Judah  (as  if  in  the  line  of  Caleb),  and 
the  father  of  several  sons,  although  his  own  parentage 
is  not  given  (1  Chron.  iv,  17),  unless  he  be  identical 
with  the  EzEB  of  ver.  4,  whose  son's  name,  however, 
does  not  correspond.  B.C.  ante  1C18.  See  Mebed. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Qucestiones  in  Parol. 
Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amram,  and  his  sons  Jether  and 
Mered  are  Aaron  and  Moses ;  but  thb  is  out  of  the 
question.     See  abo  Ezrauite. 

Ez'rahite  (Hebrew,  with  the  article  ha-Ezrachi\ 
'^ri'^TKn,  as  if  a  patronymic  from  Ezrach;  Sept.  #  Za- 

pizfiQ  V.  r.  6  'E^paiyXin^Ci  Vulg.  Ezrahifa),  a  title  at- 
tached to  two  persons — Ethan  (1  Kings  iv,  81 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  title)  and  Heman  (Psa.  Ixxxviii,  title).     The 

word  is  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  n*lTK,  or — 
which  is  almost  the  same — Zerah,  n^T ;  and  according- 
ly in  1  Chron.  ii,  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given  as 
sons  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan  and 
another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and  musicians 
in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vi  and  elsewhere. — Smith,  s.  v. 
In  the  passage  first  cited,  **tho  Ezrahite,"  or,  rather, 
ExrachUe,  appears  as  a  designation  applied  to  Ethan,  a 
man  famous  for  his  wisdom  (1  Kings  v,  11  [A.V.  iv, 
81]).  See  Ethan.  In  the  inscription  of  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite  is  named  as  its  author ;  and  in  the 
inscription  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii  the  same  is  said  with  re- 
spect to  it  of  Ileman  the  Ezrahite.  Thu  has  led  some 
to  identify  the  Ethan  and  Heman,  who  were  chief 
among  the  singers  appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv, 
Ih).  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever 
skill  these  men  had  in  music,  they  were  famed  for  sur- 
passing wisdom ;  and  the  inscription  in  the  Psalms  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  one  in  whose  mind 
the  passage  in  Kings  had  got  mixed  up  with  1  Chron. 
ii.  6,  where  Ethan  and  Heman  appear  among  the  sons 
of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  As  '^n'^TK  is  the  same 
as  *^n"iT  with  the  prosthetic  fit,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  last  passage  it  is  the  Ethan  of  Kings  that 
is  referred  to ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  pronounce 
this,  as  there  is  a  want  of  accordance  between  the 
statement  of  the  chronicler  and  that  in  Kings  respect- 
ing the  parentage  of  the  other  persons  mentioned.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  names  "Heman, 
Calcol,  and  Dara"  have  been  interpolated  in  the  text 
of  Chronicles  from  the  passage  in  King^,  especially  as 
the  writer  goes  on  to  state  only  the  descendants  of 
Carmi  or  Zimri  and  Ethan  (ver.  7,  8).  In  this  case 
Ethan,  the  son  of  Zerah,  may  be  Ethnn  the  Ezrahite ; 
but  there  is  no  Heman  the  Ezrahite. — Kitto,  s.  v.  A 
readier  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  to 
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BnppoBe  that ''  Ezrahite'^  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxriii 
is  merely  an  orthographical  variety  for  Izharite 
(■^nns%  1  Chron.  xxvi,  28),  a  Levitical  famUy  to 
which  the  musical  Heman  certainly  belonged  (1  Chron. 
vi,  33-38);  and  that  the  epithet  has  crept  into  the 
title  of  Psalm  Ixxxix  by  assimilation  of  the  names 
of  Ethan  and  Heman  so  firequently  associated  together 
(these  two  Psalms  being  apparently  closely  related  in 


authorship,  and  perhaps  originally  joined  together;  see 
Delitzsch,  Commmtar  u6.  den  PgaUtr,  i,  653  eq.).  See 
Zabuite. 

Ba'ri  (Heb.  Ezri\  '^'nj^,  helpful;  Sept  "FArSpi  ▼.  r. 
'E^attVnlg.  Ezri)f  son  of  Chelub^  superintendent  for 
king  David  of  those  ^*  who  did  the  work  of  the  field 
for  tillage  of  the  ground*'  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26).  B.C. 
1014. 


P. 


Faber,  Baail,  a  learned  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Sorao,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  about  1520, 
studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Melancthon,  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Nordhausen,  15o0-55,  and  after- 
wards of  Quedlinburg,  1563-70.  He  opposed  Melanc- 
thongs  Oorput  Doctrina  and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and 
in  1570  had  to  leave  Quedlinburg  on  this  account.  He 
then  tanght  at  Erfurt  till  his  death,  1576.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Thetaurtu  entdiiionis  sckoUuticce  (Lips. 
1571 ;  last  ed.  Francft.  1749,  2  vols.  fuL),  a  work  which 
Btili  commands  consideration  for  its  extensive  and  ex- 
act learning.  He  was  also  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.  v.). 

Faber  (or  Fabri),  Felix,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
Oriental  traveller,  was  bom  in  Zurich,  1441-2,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Dominicans  at  Basel.  He  early 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  made  chief 
preacher  in  the  cloister  at  Ulm,  1478.  His  stndies 
were  directed  to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible  lands, 
and  he  made  two  Journeys  to  the  East,  one  in  1480  to 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  1483-4  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
SinaL  He  died  March  14, 1502.  His  principflj  writ- 
ings are  Eeoffoiorium  in  Ttrrm  Sancta^  Arabia  et 
-^^yyv^  peregrinaUonem  (republished  Stuttg.  1843-9, 
8  vols.  8vo) : — Historia  Suevorum  (Frani-ft.  1605 ;  Ulm, 
1727).— Qu6tif  et  Echard,  Saipi.  Ord.  Prod.  vol.  i ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  iv,  306. 

Faber,  Gheorge.  Stanley,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  Oct.  125, 1773, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Heppen- 
holme,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
passed  B.A.  in  1792.  In  1801,  as  Bampton  lecturer, 
he  preached  before  the  University  the  discourses  which 
he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Horce  Afoso' 
tea.  In  1802  he  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Cal- 
verley,  Yorkshire;  in  1805  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Stockton-upon-Tees ;  in  1811  vicar  of  Long-Newton, 
where  he  remained  till  1831,  when  bishop  Burgess  pre- 
sented him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
In  1832  he  was  made  master  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
near  Durham.  **  During  his  mastership  he  consider- 
ably increased  the  value  of  the  estates  of  the  hospital. 
He  rebuilt  the  chapel,  tha  house,  and  the  offices,  and 
greatly  improved  the  grounds ;  he  augmented  the  in- 
comes of  the  incumbents  of  livings  under  his  patron- 
age, restored  the  chancels  of  their  churches,  and  erect- 
ed agricultural  buildings  on  the  farms.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  Sherburn  Hospital,  Jan.  27, 1864."  Dr. 
Faber^s  chief  writings  are  on  prophecy,  and  in  them 
he  seeks  to  show  that  the  prophecies  *'are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  destinies  of  individuals,  but  to  those  of  gov- 
ernments and  nations."  His  most  important  writin&rs 
are  ffora  Moaaica,  or  a  DitutertcUion  i  n  the  CredilnlUy 
and  Theology  of  the  Penlaieuvh  (Bampton  lecture,  Lon- 
don, 1801,  2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo) :— ^ 
DisteHoHon  on  the  Mytttrien  of  the  Cabyri^  or  the  great 
God$  of  Phcemcicu,  Samothrace,  Etjypt^  Troat^  Greece^ 
Italg,  and  Crete  (Oxford,  180:J,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.---IHsserta- 
tion  rm  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fuljilled^  care  note 
fulfiUing^  or  will  hereof  er  be  fulfill*  d,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  o/'1260  Years  (Lond.  1806,  2  vols.  8vo ;  3d 
ed.  1814-18,  3  vol«.  8vo): — A  general  and  connected 
View  qfthe  Prqphedcs  relating  to  the  Conrersiont  Rtsto- 


ration^  Union,  and  future  Glory  of  JudaA  and  Ttrad 
(Lond.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo):— rA«  (>rigin  of  Pagan  Idol- 
atry (Lond.  1816,  3  vols.  4to)  i--A  Treatise  on  the  Ge^ 
nius  and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal^  the  LevitieaL  and 
the  Christian  Dispensation  (Lond.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo) : — 
The  sacred  Calmdar  of  Prophecy  (Lond.  1828,  8  vols. 
8vo;  1844,  8  vols.  12u\o) :— Eight  Dissertations  on  orr- 
tain  connected  prophetical  Ptusages  of  holy  Scripture* 
bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  Promise  of  a  mighty  De- 
liverer  (Lond.  1845,  2  vols.  8vo)  \— Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Undon,  1813,  8vo)  -.—Difficulties  of  Infidelity 
(Lond.  1824,  8 vo ;  N.  Y.  1854, 12mo) :  —  Diffieuitits  of 
Homanism  (I^nd.  1826,  8vo) : — On  expiatory  Sacrifice 
(Lond.  1827,  8vo)  -.^Primitive  Doctrine  of  JmtifieatUm 
(London,  1837,  8vo) :  —  ApostoUcity  of  Trimtarvmism 
(Lond.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo)  i^PrinUtive  Doclrine  ifEUc-^ 
tion  (Lond  1842,  2d  ed.  8vo;  Philad.  1842) :— /Vorm- 
cial  Letters  from  the  County  Palatine  rf  Durham,  eadkib- 
iting  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  l*rinciples  put  forth 
by  the  Writers  V '*  Tracts  for  the  Titnes,''  and  their  va- 
rious Allies  (1842,  2  vob.  12mo)  -.—The  mas^  Mansions 
in  the  House  of  the  Father  scr^wraUy  discussed  and 
practically  considered  (1851,  dvo) . — Primitive  Doctrine 
of  Regeneration  (Lond.  1840  Bvo):—The  Vallenses  and 
AWigenses  (London,  1838,  8vo) :  —  The  BerivcU  of  the 
French  Emperorship  anticipaied  from  the  Necessity  of 
Prophecy  (Lond.  1853, 12mo ;  N.  Y.  1859, 12mo).— £ii^ 
lish  Cyclipadia ;  Wesleyan  Magazine,  Nov.  1856. 

Faber  (Fevre,  de  i^a  Boderie),  GKii,  a  French 
theologian,  wa^  bom  at  Boderie,  Normandy,  Aug.  9, 
1541.  He  became  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
and  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  good  linguist,  and  took 
part  in  preparing  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  for  which  he 
furnished  the  Syriac  of  the  N.  T.  with  a  I^tin  trans- 
lation. He  also  composed  a  Chaldvc  and  a  Sy ruu: 
Grammar,  and  a  Syro-Chaldaic  Lexicon,  and  edited  the 
works  of  Severus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on  bapti»n 
and  the  Eucharist,  in  Syriac,  with  a  I^tin  translation, 
and  translated  Marsil.  Ficinus  and  other  writers  into 
French. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopiidie,  iv,  813 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bicg.  Generak,  xxx,  342. 

Faber,  Jacobus  (Jjefhre  Jarqu^s\  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  grand  vicar  of  Bourgcs,  was  bom  at 
Coutances,  became  doctor  of  the  Sorlwnne  in  1674, 
and  died  at  Paris  July  1, 1716.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
pamphlets  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  againt^ 
Arnauld,  Maimbourg,  and  Natalia  Alexander;  and 
also  a  defense  of  the  Sorbonne  against  the  Jesuits,  for 
which  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile. — 
Feller,  Dictionncdre  HiHorique,  vii,  79 ;  Hoefer,  Koetv. 
Biog.  GmeraUy  xxx,  848. 

Faber,  Jacobus  Stapulensis  (Forre,  orLe  Fh-^ 
vre  tTEtaples  Jacques),  an  eminent  scholar,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  his  age  for  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, was  born  about  1450  (1455  ?)  at  Staples,  a  villai^e 
of  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universihr  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  studied  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  Anally  thcolo>iy.  He  studied  Greek  with  Her- 
monymus  of  Sparta  at  Paris.  In  1492  he  travelled 
into  Itiily,  and  studied  Aristotle  at  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Venice ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  lectured  on 
Aristotle's  writings,  and  translated  a  number  of  th«ia 
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bto  Latin.    In  1507  be  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Ben- 
edictine  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^,  with  Brifon- 
net,  the  abbot,  who  wae  his  pupil  and  intimate  friend. 
Here  he  remained  till  1520,  engaged  chiefly  in  Bibli- 
cal Btadie?,  the  fint  publiahed  fmit  of  which  was  his 
PtaUerUm  (2»ta<iij}/ex,  in  five  columns,  Oallicumy  Ro- 
wma^Hebrakum,  Vetu$^  Oonciliatum  (Par.  1509,  fol). 
lie  wrote  also  Commentarius  itn  Psalmos,  etc.  (Paris, 
l5lb):'-Comm€niarhu  in  Epitt.  CathoUcas  (Basil,  1527, 
foL)  :-~€ommeniaruu  in  Quai,  Evang.  (Meld.  1522} : — 
Ik  TrAas  MagdalenU  (Par.  1531).    He  was  suspected 
of  Lutheranism,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  about 
to  proceed  against  him  in  1521 ;  but  in  1523,  Bri9onnet, 
now  bishop  of  Meauz,  made  him  his  general  vicar,  and 
he  removed  to  Meaux.     He  was  afterwards  deprived 
of  his  doctors'  degree,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Gui- 
enoe.    Before  this,  at  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, he  had  commenced  a  translation  (fh)m  the  Vul- 
gate) of  the  N.  T.  into  French,  which  appeared  in  1523. 
This  work  was  intended  for  common  readers,  and  was 
soon  widely  scattered.     *^  The  effect  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  version  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  form- 
ed the  basis  for  the  subsequent  translation  of  Robert 
Ollvetanns,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  was  at  once  visible.     The 
copies  were  eagerly  sought;  the  poor  received  the 
Gospel  gratuitously  when  they  could  not  even  pay  the 
small  sum  demanded,  from  the  liberality  of  the  good 
buhop.     Bri9onnet  introduced  the  French  Scriptures 
into  the  chorcfaes  of  Meaux,  where  the  people  listened 
to  the  lessons  in  an  intelligible  language  and  were 
delighted.     An  autograph  letter,  recently  discovered 
among  the  rich  treasures  of  the  public  library  of  Ge- 
neva, from  Leicvre  to  his  absent  pupil  Farel,  pictures 
to  as  the  immediate  results  of  the  publication,  and  the 
Rowing  hopes  of  the  reformer.     He  writes :  *  Good 
God,  with  what  joy  do  I  exult  when  I  perceive  that 
the  grace  of  the  pore  knowledge  of  Christ  has  already 
spread  over  a  good  part  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  that 
Christ  is  at  length  about  to  visit  our  France  with  this 
benediction.    You  can  scarcely  imagine  with  what  ar- 
dor God  is  moving  the  minds  of  the  simple  in  pome 
places  to  embrace  his  Word  since  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  published  in  French;  but  you 
will  justly  lament  that  they  have  not  been  more  wide- 
ly sc:ittered  among  the  people.     Some  enemies  have 
endeavored,  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament, to  hinder  the  work ;  but  our  most  generous 
king  has  become  in  this  matter  the  defender  of  the 
cause  of  Christ,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that  his  king- 
dom shall  hear  the  word  of  God  without  impediment 
in  that  tongne  which  it  understands.     Now  through- 
oat  our  entire  diocese,  on  feast-days  and  especially  on 
Sunday,  both  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  read  to 
the  people  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  parish  priest 
adds  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  Epistle  or  Gospel, 
or  both  at  his  own  discretion*  (Letter  of  Lef^vre,  dated 
Meaux,  July  6,  1524,  in  the  BttUetin  de  la  SocitU  de 
VHittoire  du  ProteHantume  Fran^uis^  t.  xi  [1862],  p. 
212, 213),'*  cited  by  Baird,  Methodist  Quarterly  Review, 
1864,  p.  442. 

Fabcr  was  not  fitted  for  the  strife  and  storm  of  the 
times,  and  to  secure  quiet,  he  lived  for  several  years 
a»  librarian  to  the  palace  at  Blois,  where  be  prepared 
a  French  translation  (from  the  Vulgate)  of  the  0.  T., 
which  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1528  (4  vols.  8vo).  All 
his  affinities,  both  from  study  and  friendship,  being 
with  the  Reformation,  his  last  years  were  embittered 
by  the  persecutions  suffered  by  his  friends,  though  he 
never  left  the  Roman  Church.  But  he  **  well  deserved 
the  name  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  for  in 
1512,  five  years  liefore  Luther  posted  his  theses  on  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  be  published  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  clearly 
prodaimcd  the  insufficiency  of  works,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  fiiith,  as  the  ground  of  justification  for  the  sin- 
ner.   As  affecdn^  incident  is  told  of  his  last  hours. 


While  sitting  at  the  royal  table,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  Leffevre  was  observed  to  weep,  whereupon  queen 
Margaret  complained  of  the  sadness  of  one  whose  so- 
ciety she  had  sought  for  her  own  diversion,  and  asked 
the  occasion  of  his  sorrow.  *  How  can  I  minister  to 
the  joy  of  others,  who  am  myself  the  greatest  sinner 
upon  earth  ?'  was  Lef&vre's  mournful  and  unexpected 
response.  Pressed  to  explain  himself,  the  old  man,  af- 
ter admitting  that  through  a  long  life  he  bad  main- 
tained exemplary  morality  of  conduct,  exclaimed  in 
words  frequently  interrupted  by  sobs :  '  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  stand  at  God's  tribunal,  who  have  taught 
others  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  ?  Thousands  have  suf- 
fered and  died  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  w  hich  I 
instructed  them  ;  and  I,  unfaithful  shepherd  that  I  am, 
after  reaching  so  advanced  an  age,  when  I  ought  to 
love  nothing  less  than  life,  or  rather  to  desire  death, 
have  basely  avoided  the  martyr's  crown,  and  betrayed 
the  cause  of  my  God  !*  The  queen  and  the  other  per- 
sons who  were  present  administered  such  confolation 
to  the  pious  Leicvre  as  they  could  find,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died,  relying  on  the  forgiveness  of  his 
J^f  aker,  leaving  his  library  to  bis  disciple,  G^ard  Rons- 
sel,  and  the  rest  of  his  scanty  property  to  the  poor. 
The  truth  of  this  story,  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Hubert  Thomas,  counsellor  of  state  and  secretary 
of  the  elector  palatine,  has  been  discredited  by  Bayle 
in  his  Critical  Dictionary,  and  after  him  by  Tabaraud 
in  the  Birgruphie  UnirerseUe,  and  more  lately  by  Haag, 
in  bis  great  work  on  French  Protestant  Biography. 
All  rest  their  rejection  of  the  story  chiefly  upon  the 
entire  silence  of  the  Reformers,  who  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  notice  so  suggestive  an  occurrence,  were  it 
indeed  authentic.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  it  has  been  proved  how  unreliable  are  all  such 
arguments.  With  singular  good  fortune, M.  Jules  Bon- 
net has  recently  discovered  among  the  unexplored 
treasures  of  the  Genevese  public  library  a  minute, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  reformer  Farel,  which  de- 
monstrates the  truth  of  the  circumstances  described 
by  Hubert  Thomas.  He  writes :  '  Our  master,  Jacques 
Lef&vre,  of  Staples,  when  suffering  from  the  disease 
by  which  he  died,  was  for  some  days  so  greatly  ter- 
rified by  the  judgment  of  God  that  he  cried  out  that 
his  fate  was  sealed,  saying  that  he  was  eternally  lof  t 
because  he  had  not  openly  professed  the  truth  of  God. 
This  complaint  he  continued  to  utter  day  and  night. 
When  Gerard  Roussel  admonished  him  to  be  of  ^ood 
courage. and  trust  in  Christ,  he  answered,  **I  am  con- 
demned ;  I  have  concealed  the  truth  which  I  ought  to 
have  professed  and  openly  borne  witness  to."  It  was 
a  fearful  sight  to  see  so  pious  an  old  man  so  distressed 
in  mind  and  so  overwhelmed  by  so  great  a  dread  of 
the  judgment  of  God.  At  length,  however,  freed  from 
his  fears,  he  began  to  entertain  a  good  hope  in  Christ' 
(published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
de  VHUtoire  du  Protestantigme  FrangaU,  t.  ix  [1862],  p. 
214,215)."— Baird,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1864, 
p.  41.  He  died  at  N^rac  in  1586  (1537  ?).  A  full  ac- 
count  of  his  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Ztitschrijlt 
fur  histor.  Theol.  (1852),  parts  i,  ii.  See  aUo  Graf,  Es- 
sai  tnr  la  vie  tt  les  icrits  de  Lefevre  d'Etaplet  (Strasb. 
184*ii) ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biogruph,  OffieraUy  xxx,  884  sq. ; 
Haag,  La  France  ProteMante;  Herzog,  Real-Efu ykhp, 
iv,  310 ;  Kmg,  Handworterbttch  d.  Fkilot.  ii,  2  sq. ;  Du- 
pin,  Eccles.  Binary,  16th  cent.  p.  486. 

Faber,  Johann  (named  Malleus  Haretico- 
RUM  from  one  of  his  books  against  Protestants),  arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  was  born  at  Leutkirch,  in  Suabia, 
in  1478,  and  studied  at  Freiburg.  He  early  entered 
the  Dominican  order.  His  talents  secured  him  rapid 
advancement.  In  1519  the  bishop  of  Constance  made 
him  his  vicar  general,  and  in  1526  he  was  made  con- 
fessor to  Ferdinand  (afterwards  emperor).  At  first  his 
literary  associations  made  him  friendly  with  Erasmus 
and  CEcolampadius,  and  especially  with  Zwingle,  and 
he  opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland 
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strenaoosly.  Bat  abont  1620  he  went  rapidly  round 
to  the  other  extreme  of  opinion,  and  in  1522  appeared 
bb  Opu  adversua  nova  quaedum  dogmaia  3/.  Lutheri. 
After  this  he  waa  an  unwearied  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  writings,  colloquies,  conferences,  etc.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of  Vienna,  to  which 
he  was  raised  in  1531.  He  died  in  1541.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are  the  Maikui  Htxreticorum  (1524,  and 
Roma»,  1569 ;  a  revision  of  the  Oput  above  named), 
and  sermons  and  controversial  writings  collected  into 
8  vols.  fol.  (Cologne,  1537-1541).— Dapin.  EccUa.  Hist. 
cent,  xvi,  p.  433:  Kettner,  Diss,  de  L  Fabri  VUa  et 
ScripHs  (Lips.  1785,  4to) ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyhLop.  iv, 
807 ;  Hoefer,  Noun.  Bing.  Gmiraley  xvi,  894. 

Faber,  Johannes,  a  Dominican  monk  and  po> 
lemical  writer,  bom  at  Heil  bron  n ,  1504.  His  eloquence 
and  learning  gained  him  early  distinction,  and  in  1534 
he  was  made  cathedral-p.eacher  at  Augsburg.  He 
wrote  largely  against  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
writings  are  Enchiridion  Bibliorum  (Augsb.  1549, 4to) : 
— Fructus  quibus  d^noscuntur  hatreHci  (Augsb.  1551, 
4to) : — Quodfides  esse  possii  sine  charita/e  (Augsb.  1548, 
4to) : — Joel's  Propketie  erkldrt : — Testimonium  Scriptu- 
res et  Patrum^  Petrum  Apostdum  Romcefaisse^  etc.  See 
Echard,  Script,  ord.  Prcsd,  ii,  161;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen^Lex.  iii,  870. 

Faber,  Johannea,  of  Auzsburg,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  16th  century,  confessor  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  afterwards  court-preacher  of  Charles 
V.  Erasmus  calls  him  '*  a  mild,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man."  He  at  first  wished  mild  counsels  to  be  follow- 
ed against  Luther,  and  sympathized  with  Erasmus, 
but  i^erwards  seems  to  have  changed  bis  views.  He 
died  about  1531.— Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xv,  894. 

Faber,  Johann  Ernst,  a  distinguished  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxony), 
February,  1745.  He  pre)>ared  for  the  university  in 
the  g3'mna8ium  at  Coburg,  and  studied  under  Walch, 
Heyne,  and  Michaelis  at  the  University  of  GOttingen. 
In  1770  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  Ian- 
guages  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1772  to  the 
same  position  at  the  Universi^  of  Jena,  where  he  died 
March  15  [April  14 ?],  1774.  H is  most  important  works 
are,  Descriptio  commenfarU  in  septuaginla  interpret. 
(Gotting.  1768-9,  2  vols.  4to) :  —  Dissertat.  de  attimaH- 
bus  quorum  Jit  mentio  Zephan.  ii,  14  (ibid.  1769, 4to ;  re- 
printed in  the  Monuments  scythes  de  la  Palestine  by  Cra- 
mer, Hamb.  and  Keil,  1777)  i^IJistoria  Marma  inier 
Hebrteos  (pars  i,  Kiel,  1770 ;  pars  ii,  Jena,  1778)  '.—Pro- 
gramma  novum  de  Messia  exactis  490  annis  post  exUitan 
Judmorum  BahgUmicum  nasdturo  ex  Zach.  iii,  8, 9, 10 ; 
repeiitum  vaticinium,  spaHo  LXX^  hebdomadum  Dan.  ix, 
24  (ibid.  [1771  ?]  1772, 4to) :— Jesus  ex  nataUum  oppor^ 
tuniUite  Messias  (Jena,  1772,  8vo): — Archaologie  der 
Bdtrder^  vol,  i  (Halle,  1778, 8vo).  Faber  was  also  au- 
thor of  an  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,  which 
he  published  at  Jena  in  1778. — Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  vi, 
53 ;  Biog.  UnireraeUCy  xiv,  5 ;  Kitto,  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  IM. 
iii,  1 ;  boering,  Theol.  Deutschlands,  i,  390.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Johann  Melchior,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 
1743,  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxony),  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg  and  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Thorn  (Prus- 
sia); in  1770  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Rhetoric;  and  four  years  lit  r  (1774) 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  g^'mnasium  at  Ansljach. 
In  1795  he  became  church-counsellor  (Kirchenrath). 
He  died  Januarj'  31,  1809.  Most  of  his  writings 
were  published  in  the  form  of  programmes.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Reperiorium  fur  bU^Usche 
und  morgenl&ndische  LitenUur,  and  to  Gaiilor's  Theo- 
logisches  Journal.  The  most  important  of  his  theo- 
logical programmes  are,  Programmatn  sex  super  Ubro 
Sapientiat  (Ansbach,  1776-77,  4to;  of  which  a  second 
part,  ibid.  1786^9,  4to) :  —  Observaiiones  in  Epistolam 


Jacdbi  ex  Sgro  (ibid.  1771,  4to) : — De  temphmm  apuJ 
ChrisHanos  antiquifate  dubia  (ib.  1774, 4to) : — LiUeras 
oUm  pro  ^oc&us  in  numerundo  a  seriptoribus  W  T.  esse 
adhibitas  (ibid.  1775, 4tp) : — Unde  origo  doctriaus  dt  im- 
mortalite  animorum  repetenda  videatur  (ibid.  1778,  4to)r 
— In  loca  quesdam  Habacuci  Propheta  (ibid.  1778, 4to): 
— /»  Malachiam  Prophetam  (ibid.  1779, 4to)  i—Quo  Est- 
sebiancs  de  Jacobiyfratris  Jesu,  vita  el  morte  narraiiot.is 
partes  qutedam  e^^ieantur  ac  defenduniur  (ibid,  1793, 
4to) : — Harmonia  Afaccabteorum  (pars  i,  ibid.  1794 ;  pars 
ii,  1797, 4to).— Doering,  Theologen  Deutteklands,  i,  395; 
Kitto,  Cgtlop.  of  Bibl.  IM.  ii,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Petrus  (Pierre  Favre)^  bom  in  Saxony, 
1506,  was  one  of  the  nine  original  companions  of  Loy-' 
ola  in  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He 
was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of  Loyola,  and  rendered  great 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  new  order  by  his  mis- 
sionary journeys  into  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  He 
died  in  1546,  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of  Trent  His 
life,  by  Orlandini,  was  published  at  Rome,  1615,  fol. ; 
Lyons,  1617,  8vo. — Migne,  Diet,  de  Biograpkle^  ii,  156. 
See  Loyola  ;  Jesuits. 

Faber  (Favre'),  Pierre  Fran9oiB,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  born  about  the  opening  of  the  18ih 
century,  at  St.  Barthelemie,  canton  de  Vand.  He  was 
priest  at  Laudun,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  when  chosen 
by  the  bishop  of  Ilalicamassns,  Francois  de  la  Baume, 
personal  secretary  and  confessor  on  his  visitatlon-tuar 
to  Cochin  China.  They  reached  Macao  July  15, 1738, 
and  were  there,  under  the  pretence  of  being  entertain- 
ed as  visitors,  kept  as  prisoners  of  the  Jesuits  some 
eight  months.  On  their  arrival  in  Cochin  China  in 
Blay,  the  bbhop  commenced  his  visitation  work  among 
the  missionaries.  The  converted  natives  complained 
bitterly  against  certain  missionaries  who  had  excom- 
municated them  under  pretence  of  Jansenism,  but  real- 
ly on  account  of  their  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  heathen 
ceremonies  and  funeral  sacrifices  which  the  Jesuits  al- 
lowed their  Chinese  converts  to  follow.  The  bishop 
took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  was  accused  by  the 
Jesuits  before  the  mandarins  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  secretary,  narrowly 
escaped  execution.  The  bishop  appointed  Favre  hia 
agent  to  visit  the  Southern  provinces.  The  opposition 
with  which  both  were  met  by  the  Jesuits  shortly  after- 
wards inclined  the  bishop  to  divide  the  country  b^ 
tween  the  Jesuits,  the  French  missionaries,  and  the 
Franciscans.  The  death  of  the  bishop  was  hastened 
by  sorrow  and  ill  treatment  as  Faber  has  it,  or  by  poi- 
son as  one  of  the  Franciscans  reported  to  Rome.  Fa- 
ber attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position  aa 
agent,  but,  finding  that  he  could  not  act  with  success 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  he  returned  to 
Rome  August  8, 1741,  in  order  to  report  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  to  the  pope.  But  even  in  Rome  he  found 
the  Jesuits  beforehand  in  undermining  him  by  alander 
and  every  other  means  in  their  power,  and  the  decree 
of  the  pope  did  not  appear  until  Faber  had  almost 
abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  receiving  it.  This  decree 
(issued  1745)  in  the  main  sanctioned  the  acts  of  Falier 
and  his  predecessor.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
mission  in  iMtres  idifiantes  et  curieuses  sur  la  rtn'« 
apoxtolique  de  M. de  la  Baume, Eveque  d'Halicamtstey 
ii  I'l  ( 'ochinchine  en  1740 ;  on  ton  vtnt  les  voyages  et  lea 
triwaux  de  ce  zele  Prelat^  la  conduit€  des  Mlsdonairet 
JhtnteSy  et  de  quelques  autreSj  avee  de  nouvelks  oiaerro- 
tionsy  etc.  The  work  was  condemned  liy  the  bishop  at 
Lausanne,  and  was  publicly  burned  at  Freiburg.  All 
copies  that  could  be  procured  the  Jesuits  bought  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  circulation.  An  extract  is  taven 
by  Simler  in  bis  Samml.  a.  u.  n.  Urhunden  sur  Belemch^ 
tung  der  Kirchengesch,  i,  195-256.— Herzog,  Beat-Emef^ 
klop.  iv,  309. 

Faber  TanaquiL    See  Lefebvre  Takveout. 

Faber  thd  Oratoriau.    See  Fabbb. 

Fabiflnus  (pope)  i>  recorded  aa  the  19th  bishop 
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of  RcNDef  from  236  to  250,  but  there  is  some  dispute 
both  as  to  his  name  and  as  to  the  time  of  his  episco- 
pate.    In  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  he  b  called  Fla- 
Tianas.    Ensebios  gives  an  account  of  certain  wonders 
that  happened  on  his  election  to  the  bishopric.    "  The 
faithfnl  had  assembled  in  a  church  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election,  and  several  persons  of  consideration  were 
proposed,  without  any  thout^ht  of  Fabianus,  though  he 
was  present.     Of  a  sudden,  a  white  dove  descended 
from  above  and  alighted  on  hia  head.    Then  the  faith- 
ful, recalling  to  their  recollection  that  the  Hoh'  Spirit 
had  manifested  itself  in  a  lilce  form  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  exclaimed  that  God  had  exhibited  to 
them  his  will.    Immediately  Fubianus  was  proclaimed 
pope,  and  conducted  to  the  episcopal  see  without  oth- 
er fonnality  than  the  imposition  of  hands*'  (^Hist.  Ec- 
dtt.  vi,  29).     From  this  fable  the  court  of  Rome  de- 
rires  support  for  its  theory  that  the  Holy  Ghost  al- 
ways directs  in  the  election  of  a  pope.    Cardinal  Cusa 
Mvs  that  *'  H  hat  happened  in  the  election  of  Fabianus 
happens  to  every  jtope,  though  we  do  not  see  it  witli 
oar  natural  eyea.     In  vain,  electors,  are  all  your  in- 
trigues ;  the  person  on  whose  head  the  heavenly  dove 
perches  will,  in  spite  of  them,  be  chosen"  {pt  Meth. 
Connttom^  vii,  85).    We  have  had  strange  illustrations 
of  this  in  Borgia  and  others.     Fabianus  suflTered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Decius's  persecution,  A.D.  250.     See  Acta 
SaactorwH,  Jan.  20 ;  Tillemont,  Jlftnoiretj  iii,  864 ;  A. 
Butler,  Livet  of  8(unt$,  Jan.  20 ;  Bower,  IliUory  of  the 
P"pe»  (London,  1750),  i,  47. 

Fable  (jiv^o^,  a  msr^A),  a  legend  or  fictitious  storv, 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  i,  4 ;  iv,  7 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  4 ; 
Titus  i,  14;  2  Pet.  i,  16)  to  the  Jewish  traditions  and 
specalaUona  which  were  prevalent  in  the  apostolic 
days,  and  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
writings.  (See  Fleischmann's  Comment,  in  1  Tim.  i,  4.) 
1.  Taking  the  words  fkble  and  parable,  not  in  their 
strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that  which  has 
been  stamped  upon  them  by  current  usage,  loolcini:?, 
i.  e.  at  the  JEaopic  fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the 
parables  of  the  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have 
to  s^Il  (a.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other 
as  instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (6.)  what  use  Is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?     That  they 
hare  much  in  common  is  of  course  obvious  enough. 
In  both  we  find  **  statements  of  facts,  which  do  not 
even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  general  truth'*  (Neander,  Z,(/<*  rf  Christy 
Harper's  ed.  p.  67).     Both  differ  f^om  the  M^-thus, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in  being  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  not 
the  ^wntaneous,  unconscious  evolution  of  thought  in 
eome  symbolic  form.     They  talie  their  place  so  far  as 
f  pecies  of  the  same  genus.     What  are  tfie  characteris- 
tic marks  by  which  one  differs  f^m  the  other,  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  feel  than  to  define.     Thus  we  have 
(oomp.  Trench,  On  ParabUt,  p.  2)  (i.)  I^ssing's  state- 
ment that  the  fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narra- 
tive, while  the  parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  re- 
lated might  have  happened ;  (ii.)  Herder's,  that  the 
difference  lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  in- 
animate nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials 
exclo.«ively  from  human  life;  (iii.)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt,  xiii,  1),  followed  by  Trench  (/.  c),  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  wliich  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.     Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is  to  be 
found  ip  the  following  extract  from  Neander  (/.  r.) : 
"The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the  fable  by  this, 
that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of 
beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men 
to  brutes),  while  in  the  former  the  lower  sphere  is 
kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to 
fllostrate.     The  beings  and  powers  thus  introduced 
always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  bi^t  their  acts, 
scoording  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a 
Idghes  raoe.  .  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as 


personal  a^^nts  in  the  fable  is  not  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  hb  parables.  The  great  distinction 
here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked; 
brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the 
law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to.  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could  fur- 
nish no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  the  kingdom  ci  God." 

Of  the  fable  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  parable 
we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bil)lo :  (1.)  that  of 
the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addres>sed  by  Jotham  to 
the  men  of  Shechem  (Jndg.  ix,  8-15) ;  (2.)  that  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as  the  answer  of  Je- 
hoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  9). 
The  narrative  of  Ezek.  xvii,  1-10,  though,  in  common 
with  the  fable,  it  brings  before  us  the  lower  forms  of 
creation  as  representatives  of  human  characters  and 
destinies,  differs  from  it  in  the  points  above  noticed, 
[1.]  in  not  introducing  them  as  having  human  attri- 
butes; [2.]  in  the  higher  prophetic  character  of  the 
truths  conveyed  by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of 
Lelianon,  the  spreading  vine,  are  not  gronped  together 
as  the  agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simplj',  like  the  bear, 
the  leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym  • 
bols  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  Cable  has  more 
the  character  of  the  Greek  alvo^,  or  supernatural  taU 
(Quintil.  Inst.  OrcU,  v,  11),  than  of  the  fw9oc,  or  myth; 
that  is,  is  less  the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sport- 
ing with  the  analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature 
and  of  men,  than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm 
which  it  affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Mllller  and 
Donaldson,  Hiitory  of  Greek  lAtfra/vre,  vol.  i,  c.  xi). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  audits  entire  absence  f^om  the  direct  teach- 
ing both  of  the  0.  and  K.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its 
way,  significant.  Taking  the  received  chronolog}', 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  B.C.  1209.  The 
Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  assign  to  him  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  David.  The  earliest  Greek 
cuvoCj  or  proper  fable,  is  that  of  Hesiod  (jOp.  et  D.  v, 
202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does  not  meet  us 
till  we  come  (about  B.C.  550)  to  Stesichorus  and  iEsop. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is  the  apo- 
logue of  Menenius  Agrippa,  B.C.  494,  and  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable 
coald  hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Lati- 
um  (MUller  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed, 
too,  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  they  were  looked  upon  as  imported,  not  in- 
digenous. The  traditions  that  surround  the  name  of 
iEsop,  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  rorote  fa- 
bles, the  traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to 
him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were  trav- 
elling westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by  the 
Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  described  by 
titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin.  They  are  Libyan 
(Arist.  Rhtt,  ii,  20),  Cyprian,  Cilician.  All  these  facta 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Helirew  mind,  gifted, 
as  it  was,  in  a  special  measure  with  the  pfiwer  of  per- 
ceiving analogies  in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  at- 
tained, at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations 
till  a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  as. 
cribed  to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collec- 
tion of  the  Pancha  Tranta,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father* 
land  of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects as  representini;  human  characteristics,  to  per- 
sonify them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to  draw 
lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life-* this 
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mast  hare  been  common  among  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  judges.  The  port  assigned  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man  when  *^  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowi  of 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them"  (Gen.  li,  19),  and  the  apparent  sym- 
bolism of  the  serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen. 
iil,  1),  are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to 
men  in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develop  it  (Herder,  GeUt  der  EbraUchen  Po- 
ene,  Werke^  xxxiv,  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The  large  nam« 
ber  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this  kind  are 
made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and  some  of  which 
(3.  g.  Prov.  XX  vi,  11;  xxx,  15,  25-28)  are  of  the  nature 
of  condensed  fables,  show  that  there  was  no  decline  of 
this  power  as  the  intellect  of  the  people  advanced. 
The  absence  of  fiibles  accordingly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness 
to  be  the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefiy  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indolence, 
cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived  from 
them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  pruden- 
tial morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such  defects 
(comp.  Trench,  On  the  Parabks,  1.  c).  Hence  the  fa- 
ble, apart  from  the  associations  of  a  grotesque  and  lu- 
dicrous nature  which  gather  round  it;  apart^  too,  from 
its  presenting  narratives  which  are  *^  nee  vera  nee  ve- 
risimiles**  (Cicero,  De  Invent,  i,  19),  is  inadequate  as 
the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  belong  to 
man^s  spiritual  life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  rela^ 
tions  between  man  and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those 
between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the 
PARABLB,  finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  analo- 
gies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  parable  rests 
on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  **  all  things  are  double  one  against  another." 
It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the  office 
of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  ifisop  (so  called) 
were  known  to  the  great  philosopher  of  righteousness 
at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  some  of 
them  was  among  the  employments  of  his  imprisonment 
(Plato,  Phadoy  p.  60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by 
him  as  illustrations,  or  channels  of  instruction.  While 
Socrates  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such 
fables  to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  ;av- 
OoXoyiKo^.  The  mytlis,  which  appear  in  the  Gorgkuj 
the  Phaidrui,  the  PhtedOj  the  Republic^  are  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  i£sopic  fables,  are  (to  take  his  own 
account  of  them)  ov  fivBot  dWa  Aoyot,  true,  though 
figurative,  representations  of  spiritual  realities,  while 
the  illustrations  from  the  common  facte  of  life  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ordinary  teaching,  though 
difiering  in  being  comparisons  rather  than  narratives, 
come  nearer  to  the  parables  of  the  Bible  (compare  the 
contrast  between  rd  ^toKpartKoif  as  examples  of  the 
trapafioXfj  and  the  Xoyoi  Aiooiriioij  Aristot.  Rhet,  ii, 
20).  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  fable 
as  an  instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embel- 
lishmente  of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  a.s  Lessing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of  na- 
tional life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development.  In 
the  earlier  steges  of  political  change,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Aristot.  Rhei.  1.  c),  Menenius 
Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  persuasion  or  re- 
proof. It  ceases  to  appear  in  the  higher  eloquence  of 
orators  and  statesmen.  The  special  excellence  of  fa- 
bles is  that  they  are  SrffiriyoptKoi  (Aristot.  Rhet^  1.  c.) ; 
that  '*ducere  anlmos  solent,  prsdcipue  rusticorum  et 


imperltorom*'  (Quintilian,  IntUL  OrcU.  1.  c). — SmiUi, 

8.  V. 

2.  The  fivSoif  or  "  fables'*  of  false  teachers  claiming 
to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church,  alluded  to  by  writ- 
ers of  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  "  endless  genealo- 
gies" (ytvtaXoyiai  diripavroi^  1  Tim.  i,  4),  or  with  dis- 
paraging epitheU  ('*  Jewish,"  'louSaucoi,  Tit.  i,  14: 
"old  wives',"  ypautcticl  Tim.  iv,  7;  ** cunningly  de- 
vised," atffo^ttTfiivoi,  2  Pet.  i,  16),  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  character  of  iiibles,  properly  so  called.    As 
applied  to  them,  the  word  tekes  its  general  meaning 
of  anything  false  or  unreal.     Thus  Paul  exhorto  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  (1  Tim.  i,4;  iv,  7;  Titus  i,14)  to  shun 
pro&ne  and  Jewish  fables,  as  having  a  tendency  to  se- 
duce men  from  the  truth.     By  these  fables  some  nn- 
derstend  the  reveries  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  the  fathers 
generally,  and  most  modem  commentators,  interpret 
them  of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews.     The  great 
reservoir  of  Jewish  tradition  is  the  book,  or  rather  the 
books,  called  the  Talmud.     At  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  traditions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
law  (by  which  was  meant  the  decisions  of  the  doctors 
on  disputed  pointo  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  extrav- 
agant fables  with  which  they  adorned  their  comments) 
iiad  attained  so  great  a  bulk  and  so  hi^h  a  degree  of 
veneration  as  quite  to  supersede  the  law  itself  in  the 
common  estimation .   These  traditions,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  handed  down,  some  from  the  sera 
of  Moses,  and  some  from  a  period  far  anterior,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  directions  for  ridiculous  ceremo- 
nies, questions  of  absurd  casubtry,  and  fables  which 
by  their  absurdity  alone  would  have  disgusted  any 
other  nation.     Some  of  these  fables  and  legends  are 
too  impious  and  blasphemous  to  be  quoted,  but  we  se- 
lect a  few  specimens.    Adam,  of  whose  knowle^^  we 
can  hardly  form  too  high  an  idea,  was  said  to  be  en- 
dued with  magic.    **  God,"  say  the  Talmudists, "  gave 
him  a  precious  jewel,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
core  all  diseases ;  this  came  afterwards  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Abraham,  but  after  his  death,  because,  by  rea- 
son of  its  exceeding  brightness,  it  was  likely  to  be  wor- 
shipped, God  hung  it  in  the  sun."     Our  first  parente 
were,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  of  a  gigantic 
stature ;  and  this  legend  has  been  borrowed  and  im- 
proved  by  the  Mohammedans.    The  transmigration  of 
souls  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  soul 
of  Adam  is  said  to  have  passed  successively  into  the 
bodies  of  Noah  and  David ;  it  will  also  pass  into  the 
Messiah.     This  doctrine  they  took  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  and  it  is  still  more  ancient  than  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt.     Abraham  was  the  person  to  whom, 
they  say,  it  was  first  revealed,  and  he  taught  that  the 
souls  of  men  passed  into  women,  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  reptiles,  rocks,  and  plante.     The  spirit  of  a  man 
was  punished  by  passing  into  a  woman ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  man  had  been  very  atrocious,  it  took 
some  reptile  or  inanimate  form ;  and  if  a  woman  act 
righteously,  she  will,  in  another  stete,  become  a  man. 
Thus  the  ass  that  carried  Balaam,  the  ravens  that  fed 
Elijah,  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah,  are  all  e^np- 
posed  to  have  possessed  reasonable,  transmigrated 
souls.     The  Mishna  says,  *'The  two  tables  of  etone 
were  upwards  of  two  tons  weight,  but  the  moment 
God's  word  and  commandmente  were  engraved  there- 
on by  the  «&amir,  they  became  as  light  as  a  feather. 
When  Moses  left  the  mount  and  came  within  sight  of 
the  molten  calf,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting;,  he 
was  alarmed ;  so  that  when  the  ravs  of  the  molten 
calf,  which  were  of  gold,  came  in  contect  with  the  ta- 
bles of  stone,  the  letters  thereon  immediately  flew 
away,  and  the  tebles  of  stone  returned,  to  their  former 
weight,  which  was  more  than  Moses  could  support, 
and  therefore  he  threw  them  down,  and  they  brake  In 
pieces."     It  is  also  said  that  Moses  was  the  richest 
roan  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.     His  riches  con- 
sisted of  diamonds,  which  he  obteined  possession  of  in 
the  same  way  that  every  laborer  gets  rewarded,  ^y  bo- 
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tag  oonridered  worthy  of  his  hire.    Moms  Dover  look- 
ed for  any  emolament  from  the  Jews,  and  God  there- 
fore rewarded  him  in  this  manner.     The  two  tables 
of  stone  were  one  solid  mass  of  diamonds,  and  the  chip> 
pmgs  that  came  from  the  two  tables  were  his  own  per- 
^aisites.    But  what  was  tnily  wonderful  and  aston- 
ishing, as  the  chippings  flew  off,  they  became  regular 
and  beaatifnl  in  their  form.     This  circnmstance  gave 
the  wiclied  Jews  occasion  to  charge  him  with  breaking 
the  tackles  purposely,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
oppoTtant^ii'  to  ubtain  more  chippings.     It  is  said  that 
Eljjah  the  prophet  is  going  about  the  world  as  an  am- 
basBador  of  God,  and  is  everywhere  present  at  one 
time,  and  is  in  his  person  a  venerable  old  man,  wear- 
ing a  long  beard.     When  Messiah  shall  appear,  there 
will  be  a  great  feast,  at  which  every  Jew  will  be  pres- 
ent   This  feast  will  consist  of  fowl,  of  fish,  and  of 
flesh,  which  God  created  for  the  purpose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.     First,  God  provided  a  large  fowl 
or  bird,  called  Agal  Loshder ;  also  a  large  ox,  call- 
ed Shar  Abur ;  and  two  large  fish,  called  Leviathan. 
When  God  created  these  two  great  fish,  male  and  fe- 
inale,  being  of  such  immense  siate,  lest  they  should 
mnitiply,  God  slew  the  female,  and  buried  it  in  salt, 
th  >Fe  to  remain  until  it  is  wanted  for  this  great  feast. 
Then  all  the  Jews  that  have  been  bom,  or  that  have 
existed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  be  restored 
to  life.    The  table  will  be  spread,  and  the  provision 
placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  ordained  that  each  one 
will  take  his  station  according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
preaent  life.     Moses  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  next  to  him  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  rotation.     Rabbi  Simon  says  he  was  once 
sailing  in  the  Great  Sea,  when  he  and  the  mariners 
espied  a  fish  of  such  enormous  size,  that,  although  they 
haid  a  fair  wind,  after  they  saw  one  eye  of  the  fish, 
they  sailed  five  days  longer  in  a  direct  line  before 
they  reached  the  other  eye  of  the  same  fish,  which  con- 
firmed his  belief  in  the  report  of  the  size  of  the  levia- 
than.   Much  also  is  related  concerning  the  size  of  the 
ox,  which  is  said  to  be  so  immense  that  he  eats  up 
the  whole  of  the  grass  that  grows  upon  a  thousand 
hills  eveiy  day.     The  bird,  also,  is  said  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  day  this  bird,  in 
her  flight,  dropped  an  egg,  which  broke,  and  the  yolk 
drowned  fifty  cities  and  villages  (Stehelin,  Jewish  Tra- 
Utinng,  passim).     See  Talmud. 

In  the  genuine  fables  and  traditionary  narratives  of 
remote  antiquity,  especially  those  of  the  ancient  cla^- 
iic»,  many  correspondencies  with  the  Biblical  history 
are  found,  such  as  intimate  that  these  traditions  were 
derived  firom  this  history.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the 
tales  concerning  a  golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostasy, 
a  general  flood,  a  future  restoration.  It  may  with  safe- 
ty be  inferred  f^m  these  traditions  that  the  records  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  concerning  the  apostasy,  etc.,  are 
not  philosophical  myths;  for,  were  they  nothing  more 
than  the  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philosopher,  how 
could  they  have  been  spread  abroad  among  all  na- 
tions? These  popular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time 
when  the  human  family  were  collected  into  one  place, 
and  afterwards  separated  into  various  branches.  In 
thu  separation  every  tribe  took  with  it  the  traditions 
that  were  common  to  all.     See  Mytuolooy. 

Fabre.    See  Faber. 

Fabre,  Jean  Clutde,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
frther  of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1668,  and 
died  th«re  Oct.  22, 1753.  In  an  edition  of  Kichelet's 
Dictiaimairt  he  inserted  some  passages  which  brought 
him  under  censure,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  *:he  Ora- 
torian  order.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  continue  tor 
of  Flenry*8  Hittoire  eetihiastique^  of  which  he  pre^>ared 
vols.  zxi-xxxv« — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gin*  xvi,  9*23. 

Fabri,  Hohork,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  6u« 
gey,  in  France,  in  1607.  Hr  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  at  A  vt|^ion  in  1626,  tanght  philos- 


ophy and  mathematics  at  the  College  of  Lyons,  and 
was  subsequently  called  to  Rome  and  appointed  grand 
penitentiary.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of 
learning,  especially  in  natuial  sciences.  He  claimed 
to  have  taught  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Harvey  on  the 
sul)ject.  He  died  at  Kome  in  1688.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  in  defense  of  the  casuistic  writers  of  his  or- 
der against  the  attacks  of  the  Jansenists :  Pithannpld' 
hu  (Rome,  1659)  i—Notm  in  Notat  Wilhe!mi  Wendrvckii 
ad  Ludavici  MonialtU  Littemt  (Cologne,  1659) : — Ludo- 
vici  MontaiHi  ep%$iolart9  JJbdli  ad  provindalem  rtfutati 
(Cologne,  166U) : — Apoloffeticus  doctrineB  moralia  tocit' 
iatis  Jetu  (Lyons,  1670) : — a  summary  of  scholastic  the- 
ology (^Summula  theologiea^  Lyons,  1699),  and  a  large 
numl)er  of  scientific,  polemical,  and  other  works.  He 
bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Lyons.  —  Uoefer,  AWr.  hioy,  Oetthaley  xvi, 
945. 

FabxYca  Ecclesiae,  the  name  given  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  a  special  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses 
for  building  and  repairing  the  Church  edifices  of  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  As  early  as  the  5th  century  it  was 
customary  that  one  portion  of  the  property  of  a  partic- 
ular cliurch  should  be  set  aside  to  this  end.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  bishops  Simplicius 
(475)  and  Gelasius  (494),  it  was  to  be  the  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  while  in  Spain 
one  third  was  used.  The  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794 
declared  that  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  had 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  church  edifices  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  this  declaration  was  f^quently  con- 
firmed by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  laws.  Charles 
the  Bald  in  846,  besides  confirming  the  same  rule,  or- 
dered that  all  the  serfs  of  the  Churoh  should  work  for 
repairing  the  churches  at  least  twenty  days  every 
year.  The  parishioners  generally  were  required  to 
co-operate  for  keeping  the  Church  edifices  in  proper 
order.  There  were,  however,  widely  diflferent  usages 
in  different  localities.  The  CouncU  of  Trent  (sessio 
xxi,  cap.  vii)  established  as  a  general  principle  that 
building  and  repairing  expenses  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Churoh ;  in  case  these 
are  not  suflicient,  all  the  patrons  and  others  who  have 
any  kind  of  income  from  the  church,  and,  if  nccessa- 
ry,  all  the  parishioners,  are  bound  to  co-operate  to 
that  end.  This  has  since  been  the  practice  both  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant  state  churches. 
The  le/islation  gf  the  first  French  empire  (decree  of 
1809)  charged  the  civil  community  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  churoh  edifices  of  all  the  recognised  re- 
ligions in  good  order.  The  civil  laws  of  the  European 
countries  have  many  detailed  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  and  in  some  points  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference.— Herzog,  Real  Entyklcp.  i,  787  ;  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  iv,  876 ;  Helfert,  Von  d.  Erbammg.Erhaltung  v, 
Hers(eaungd,kirch,Gebdude{FTBgae,l»M).    (A.J.S.) 

FabriciuB,  Andreaa,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  at  Hod^ge,  a  villoge  of  Liege,  A.D.  1520. 
He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Louvain.  The  bishop  of  Augsburg  sent 
him  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  where  be  remained  six 
yeara  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  He  was  after- 
wards councillor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  provost 
of  Ottingen,  in  Suabia,  where  he  died  in  1581.  His 
principal  work  was  ffarmonia  Confessionis  Avffugtinia- 
we  (Cologne,  1578  and  1587,  fol.).  He  wrote  also  a 
Cafechumus  Romamu  fx  Decreto  ConcUii  Tridentini^ 
with  notes  and  illustrotions  (1570  and  1574,  8vo),  and 
some  I^tin  tragedies. — Hook,  ICccl.  Biog,  v,  48;  Migne, 
Did.  de  Biographie  ChrkiennCy  ii,  135. 

Fabrioina,  Christoph  Gabriel,  a  German  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Shaekdorf,  in  Lusatia,  May  18, 168^, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
He  served  as  pastor  at  Mulhoritz  and  other  places  in 
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LnsatU,  and  died  June  12, 1757.  He  is  noted  espe- 
cially for  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  modern  Moravi- 
ans. He  wrote  Dot  tntlarvte  Hermhufh  (Hermhut 
unmasked,  Wittenberg,  1743,  4to,  and  1749, 8vo) ;  Ent- 
deckU  hermhutitche  SaHrtrey  (1749,  8vo),  in  which  he 
seelcs  to  prove  that  Zinzendorf  and  the  modem  Mora- 
vians are  not  the  successors  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren.— Biog,  Univerteik,  xiv,  62. 

Fabriciiis,  Francisbna,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  April  10, 16<>3.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy and  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  at  which  he  afterwards  filled  the  chairs  of 
theology  and  rhetoric.  He  died  July  27,  1788.  His 
chief  worlcs  are,  1.  Chrisfua  unieum  ae  perpetuum  fwnr 
damentum  Eecleske  (Leyden,  1717,  4to)  : — 2.  De  Sjcer- 
doUo  ChriiUjuxta  Ordinem  MelckUedeci  (ib.  1720, 4to) : 
— 3.  Chrii.'ologia  Noachica  ei  Abr€ihamica  (ib.  1788, 
4to) : — 4.  De  Fide  Christiana  Pairiarcharum  et  Pfoph^- 
tarum  (ib.  4to) : — 5.  Orator  Steer  (ib.  1788,  4to),  con- 
taining lectures  on  prejching. — Migne,  Diet,  de  Bio^ 
rqphie  Ckretiennt,  ii,  136 ;  Biop,  UrdverteUe,  ziv,  61. 

FabriciuB,  Georgius,  a  German  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Chemnits  April  24, 1516,  and  after  a  liberal 
course  of  education  travelled  to  Italy,  and  spent  a  long 
time  at  Rome,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  Roma^  anti-' 
quitatie  Monumetda,  etc.  (Basel,  1550  and  1557,  8vo). 
He  was  endowed  with  some  poetical  talent,  and  wrote 
numerous  sacred  poems  in  Latin  verse — Poemaium 
Sacrorum  Ub,  xv  (Basel,  1560, 16mo).  From  1553  to 
his  death  (July  13, 1571)  he  was  director  of  the  college 
at  Meissen.  His  most  important  work  is  Poet€trum 
veterum  ecdeaiagtioorvm  opera  Christiana^  thesaurus  cct- 
iholicm  et  orthodoxa  ecclesia  (Basel,  1564,  4to),  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  early  Christian  hymns  and  poe- 
try. —  Nioeron,  Memoires^  xxxii,  31 ;  Hoefer,  A'oii9. 
Biog,  Generalej  xvi,  958. 

FabriciuB,  JohannoB,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Altorf  Feb.  11,  1644.  After  a  very  diligent 
course  of  study  in  theolo  ry  and  philoeophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Altorf,  he  journe^'ed  through  Germany  and 
Italy  from  1670  to  1677.  On  hu  return  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Altorf,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years.  In  1697  he  became  professor  at  Helm- 
st&dt,  vHbere  he  died,  Jan.  29, 1729.  He  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  for  his  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romish  controversy.  His  principal 
publications  are,  Dissertatio  de  Altaribus  (Helmst&dt, 
1698,  4to) : — AmoBnitates  theologicai  varii  et  selecti  aiyu- 
menti  (Helmst.  1699,  4to)  z—Historia  Biblioth.  Fabnci^ 
axvB  (Wolfenbuttel,  1717-24,  6  vols.  4to) :  —  CVwfld?ro- 
tio  variarum  controvfrsiarum  cum  Atheis^  GentUibus .  .  . 
Pontijiciis  et  B'formafis  (1704;  also  1715,  confined  to 
the  controversies  itUer  Evangelicos  et  CathoUcos').  He 
inherited  the  irenical  tendencies  of  Calixtus  (q.  v.), 
and  sought  to  show  that  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Protestantbm  are  not  so  great 
as  they  are  generally  held  to  be ;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  Protestant  might  lawfully  go  over 
to  the  liomish  Church. — Hoefer,  Nffuv.  Biog.  Gen.  xvi, 
962 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  (N.  Y.  1854),  iii,  490. 

FabrioiuB,  Johannea,  a  German  Orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Dantzic  in  1608.  After  stud^'ing  at  several  Ger- 
man universities,  he  completed  his  academical  course 
nt  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under  ' 
Golius.  In  1635  he  began  to  lecture  on  Oriental  Ian-  | 
guages,  and  especially  on  Arabic,  at  Rostock.  After 
travelling,  for  literary  purposes,  over  nearly  all  £u- ! 
rope,  he  was  mude  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Dantzic  in 
1642,  and  died  there  in  1653.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  are  Dissertatio  PhUohgica  de  N(nnme  Je^ 
hova  (Rostock,  16.')6, 4to) : — De  IncamaHone  Auyoi>,  con- 
tra Socinianos  (Rostock,  1637,  4to) : — Specimen  A  rabi- 
cum  (1638,  4to) : — Tesfamentum  Mohammedis  UUine  ex 
Gabrielis  Sinaita  versione  (Rostock,  1638,  4to). — J.  A. 
Fabriciui,  Centuria  Fabriciorum  /  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Liogr, 
Genirak,  xvi,  962. 


Fabrioius,  Johaxmea  Albert, ''  the  most  learn* 
ed,  most  voluminous,  and  most  useful  of  bibliogn- 
phers,"  was  bora  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11,  1668.  He  lost 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  was  sent  to  study  at 
Quedlinburg,  where,  b}'  reading  Barthius's  A  dverwaria^ 
he  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  letters.  Ue 
went  to  Hamburg  in  1698,  and  spent  five  years  as  libra- 
rian for  J.  F.  Mayer,  dividing  his  time  between  preach- 
ing and  study,  till  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  city.  In 
1719  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  oflered  him  the 
professorship  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  the  post  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Hamburg 
augmented  his  salaiy  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him,  and 
of  this  he  ever  after  retained  so  grateful  a  sense  that 
no  offers  of  preferment  could  tempt  him  to  leave  them. 
He  died  at  llamburg  April  8, 1736,  with  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  The  liat  of 
his  puUished  writings  exceeds  100  titles. 

His  principal  works  are,  (1.)  Codex  Pseudepigraphus 
Veieris  Testatnenti,  Gr.  et  IjX.  collectus,  et  Animadver- 
sionibus  illustratus  (Hamb.  1718, 12mo ;  2d  ed.  with  a 
supplementary  volume,  ib.  1722-23, 12mo)  :~(2.)  Codex 
Apocryphus  N.  T.  (2d  ed.  Hamb.  1719, 3  vols,  fol.) :  see 
Apocrypha  of  N.  T.  : — (3.)  Observationes  selected  in 
varia  loca  Nov,  Test,  variorum  auctorum  (Hamb.  1712, 
small  8vo) : — (4.)  Bibiiotheea  Antiquaria  (Hamb.  1713 ; 
2d  ed.  1760, 2  vols.  4to),  containing  notices  of  all  writ- 
ers on  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  antiqui' 
ties :— <5.)  Bibiiotheea  Ecdesiastica  (Hamb.  1718,  fol.X 
collecting  the  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  ecclesiasti- 
cal ^Titers : — (6.)  B'diliotheca  Grceca, sive  notkia  Script, 
Vet.  GrtKorum,  quommcvnque  monum.  integ.  aut.fragm, 
ediiOj  extant  (Hamb.  1728, 14  vols.  4t<i).     Of  thb  in- 
valuable collection  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition,  ed- 
ited by  Harles,  was  commenced  in  1790,  of  which  12 
vols,  had  appeared  up  to  1811,  extending  to  vol.  xi,  p. 
544  of  the  former  edition :  an  Index  to  the  whole  was 
publiished  in  1838  (4to).     (7«)  Collection  of  authors  on 
Christian  Evidences,  under  the  title  Delectus  Argittmen,- 
torum  et  Syllabus  Scriptontm  qui  veritatem  reUgionis 
Christiana  asseruerunt^  etc.  (Hamb.  1725,  4to)  i- — (8.) 
Bibiiotheea  Jjatina  (Venice,  1728, 2  vols.  4to ;  re-edited 
l)y  Emesti,  Lips.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo) :— (9.)  Bibliofkeca 
medice  it  infimae  LaimUatis  (liest  edit.  Mansi*s,  Padua, 
1754, 6  vols.  4to) : — Hydrnthoohgia^yrnXXeTk  in  German, 
and  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Tht'oLtgie  de 
VEau^  ou  Essai  sur  la  Bonti^  la  Sctgesse^  et  la  Puissemcc 
de  DitUy  manifestoes  dans  la  Creation  de  VEau  (La  Have, 
1741, 8vo) : — Cimspectus  Thesauri  IMierarii  Itcdia  (17*49, 
8vo);  or  notices  of  the  principal  collections  of  the  his- 
torians of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  who  have 
illustrated  the  antiquities,  geography,  etc.,  of  tluit 
country,  including  the  great  works  of  BnrmannuK  and 
Grsevius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  literary  jour- 
nals  existing  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of 
Fabricius,  of  the  Italian  academies,  and  a  catalogs 
of  Italian  bibliographers  and  biographers  classed  ac» 
cording  to  the  jmrticnlar  towns  which  they  have  illu». 
trated : — Salutaris  Lux  Evanf/tliif  sire  Notitia  Prapa- 
gatorum  per  Orbetn  totum  Christianorwn  Saerorttm  : 
acctdunt  Epistolm  quadam  inedita  Juliam  ImpertHoris^ 
Gregorii  ffabessini  Theohgia  jEfhinpica^  necnon  Index 
geographicus  Episcopatuum  Orbis  Chrisfiani  (1731, 4to) : 
— CenfifoUum  Luthertmvm^  sice  Hotitia  IMeraria  Scrij^ 
tontm  omnis  generis  de  Marfino  Lufhero^  ejus   TY/o, 
Srriptis,  et  Rfformnliane   Ecciesite  ediiorum   (1730,  i 
vols.  8vo) : — Ctntvria  Fabriciorum  Scr^.  chrorum^  qm 
Jam  diem  suam  obierunt  coUecta  (1709,  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
a  continuation  in  1727).     The  author  has  included 
in  his  list  not  only  the  authors  whose  name  or  i^or- 
name  was  Fabricius,  bitt  alra  those  whose  names  mav 
lie  turned  into  the  Latin  Fabricius,  such  as  Lef^vre. 
Fabri,  the  German  Schmidts,  etc     Independently  of 
the  above  and  other  minor  works,  Fabricius  published 
editions  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  of  the  Grallia  Orientalia 
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of  frtherColomi^f  of  the  works  of  St  HippolytOB,  and 
maor  others.  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
tee  Reimar,  Be  vUa  et  Script,  J,  A.  FabricU  comment. 
(1737, 8vo). — Biograpkit  £/iiS9ersefle,  xiv,  54  sq. ;  Eng- 
Jiak  Cyehpttdiaf  s.  ▼• 

FabriciiiB,  Johann  Lndwig,  a  Swiss  divine, 
vss  bom  at  Schaffhausen  in  1632 ;  studied  at  Utrecht 
and  Paris,  and  in  1656  became  pastor  and  professor, 
fint  of  Greek,  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1664  be  was  made  councillor  to  the  elector  palatine 
ia  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  Heidelberg  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1688,  he  retired  to  Schaffhausen,  and 
afterwards  to  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg, 
when  the  castle  and  city  were  set  on  fire  in  the  bom- 
bardment, he  saved  the  archives  of  the  city  and  nni- 
Territy,  and  carried  them  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died 
in  16d7.  Among  his  writings  are  Apolof/eticum  pro 
GtMrtJumano  contra  CalummamAtheUmi: — De  Bap- 
limo  infcaUUmM  keterodoxontm  confereruh ; — De  Ludii 
Scemeis : — De  bc^pHgmoper  muHerem  vel  hominem  priva- 
tan  admmiitrato—tiXi  gathered,  with  others,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  published  by  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Zu- 
rich, 1698, 4to).— .fiifl^.  Umveneile,  xlv,  55. 

Fabxidnfl,  Lorenz,  a  German  divine,  was  bom 
at  Dantzic,  1556,  and  studied  at  various  German  uni- 
Tersities,  especially  at  Strasburg^  in  Hebrew,  and  at 
Wittembexig,  where  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1587.  In  1593  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Wittembergj  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his 
death,  April  28, 1629.  He  published  Oratio  de  Lingua 
ffebraa  (Wittenab.  1594)  i—Partitumet  Codicis  Hebrcei 
(Wittemb.  1610,  4to)  i^De  Reliquiit  Sanctis  Syrarum 
Voatm  m  N.  T,  (Wittemb.  1613, 4to)  i—Mttrica  HelmB- 
onan  (Witiembw  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale^ 
xiv,  959. 

Fabrlciiu,  Theodor,  a  German  divine  and  re- 
former, was  bom  in  Anholt  (in  Prussia)  February  2, 
1501,  of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tboemaker,  and  could  not  begin  to  go  to  school  untU 
he  was  sixteen  years  old.  His  dili«(ence  and  success 
sttracied  the  attention  of  count  Oswald  of  Bergen,  who 
sent  him  to  Cologne  to  study  at  the  university.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  not  only 
itndied  Hebrew  thoroughly,  but  also  imbibed  from  Lu- 
ther and  Melanctbon  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD.  His  patron  abandoned  him ;  but,  although  he 
wu  reduced  to  great  straits  of  pover^,  he  maintained 
bif  integrity  and  courage.  Returning  to  Cologne,  he 
taught  Hebrew,  but  was  toon  driven  away  as  a  here- 
tic. Philip  of  Hesse  received  him,  and  made  him  his 
ahnoner.  In  1&.?6  he  became  pastor  at  Allendorf.  In 
1510  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  elector  for  preaching 
sgahist  polygamy.  In  IMS  he  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology.  His 
life,  in  many  respects  a  stormy  one,  ended  on  the  15th 
of  Oct  1550.  He  published  InttituHones  GrammaticcB 
M  UngMom  Sanetam  (Cologne,  1528, 1581, 4to) :— 7Vi5- 
0^  de  veriit  et  nommilnu  Htb,  (Basel,  1545).  There  is 
a  f  ketch  of  his  life  in  Hase,  BibUoth.  BremenM^  pt.  i. 
—Biog,  UmperteUe^  xiv,  46. 

Fabxicy,  Gabriel,  a  French  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  Saint-Haximin,  in  the  Provence,  about  1725, 
entered  the  I>ominican  order,  and  became  professor  of 
tbeology  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1800.  Among  his 
writings  are  CauoriB  theologi  Diatribe^  qua  hiblingraphia 
aniiqitaria  el  §aerm  entices  capita  aliqu'4  Uliutraniur 
(Rome,  1782, 8vo).  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  Ph<»- 
nictan  antiquities  and  literature,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  plans;  the  partial  fruit  of  his  labors  appears  in 
Be  PhameicD  JAUfraUira  FontUnis  (Rome,  1803,  2  vols. 
BroX  Perhaps  his  best  work  is  Des  Titrta  primitift  de 
h  lifTSatiom,  on  considirathnM  critiques  sur  la  pureJi  et 
ti^griti  du  iexte  original  des  livrts  saints  de  Vancien 
Tetttaneni  (Rome,  1772,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  is  still  of 
^aloc  in  Biblical  criticism. — Biog,  Umverselle^  ii.  66 


Facdolati  (Facciolato),  Jacopo,  was  born  at 
Torreglia,  Italy,  Jan.  4,  1682.  He  was  educated  in 
the  college  at  £ste,  afid  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  director  of  studies.  **  The  seminary 
of  Padua  had  then,  as  subsequently,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  place  for  the  study  of  Ijitin,  and  for  the  numerous 
and  generally  accurate  editions  of  the  classics  and 
other  school-books  which  have  come  from  its  press. 
Facciolati  contributed  to  support  this  reputation  by 
his  labors.  Among  other  works,  he  published  im- 
proved editions  of  the  Lejicon  of  Schrevelius,  of  the 
Thesaurus  Cicenmianus  of  Nizolius,  and  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  seven  languages^  known  by  the  name  of  Zer- 
icon  CaUpinum  (1781,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  this  last  under- 
taking  he  was  greatly  assbted  by  his  pupil,  Egidio 
Forcellini,  although  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  joint 
lal)or8  with  Facciolati  that  Forcellmi  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dictionary,  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  years*  assiduous  application,  he 
brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  Totius  Latinitatis 
Lexicon  (Padua,  1771,  4  vols.  fol.).  This  work  has 
superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries.  Forcellini, 
more  generous  than  Facciolati,  acknowledged  in  the 
title-page  of  his  work  that  its  production  was  in  gretit 
measnro  due  to  the  advice  and  instmction  of  his  do- 
ceased  master.  The  MS.  of  his  Lexicon,  in  12  vols, 
fol.,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  seminary."  The 
best  editions  aro  (1)  that  of  Furlanetto  (PaUv.  1827- 
32, 4  vols.  4to ;  ed.  by  Hertel  and  Voigtlander,  Schnee- 
berg,  1885^38,  4  vols,  fol.;  also  by  Giacchetto,  1839- 
45, 4  vols.  4to) ;  (2)  that  of  Bailey,  with  English  ren- 
derings (1828,  2  vols.  4to).  "  In  1722,  FaccioUti,  be- 
ing appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  delivered  a  series  of  introductory  Latin  dis- 
courses to  the  students  of  his  class,  which  were  received 
with  considerable  applause.  His  Latin  epistles,  as 
well  as  his  Orations,  or  discourses,  huve  been  admired 
for  the  purity  of  their  diction.  The  king  of  Portugal 
sent  Facciolati  &  flattering  invitation  to  Lisbon  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  public  studies  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He,  however,  wrote  instructions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  scholastic  establishments  of  that 
country,  which  had  become  necessary  after  the  expul 
sion  of  the  Jesuits.*'  Facciolati  died  at  Padua  Aug. 
25,  1769.  Besides  numerous  works  on  philosophy,  he 
published  Vita  et  Acta  Jesu  Christi  secundum  utram- 
que  generationem^  divinam  ac  hmnanam  (Padua,  1761, 
24nio)  :  —  r»a^a  Theologit-a  (Padua,  1763):  — Ti/a  et 
Acta  Marite  Itrginis  (Padua,  1764). — English  Cyclopes 
dia,  a.  v. ;  Biog,  UmverselUf  xiv,  80. 

Faoe  (usually  D*^3^,/Kiinia',  irpcewvov'),  whatever 
of  a  thing  is  most  exposed  to  view ;  hence  the  face  of 
the  country*,  ground,  waters,  sky,  etc.  In  Scripture, 
this  term  is  often  used  to  denote  presence  in  the  general 
sense;  and,  when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  denotes 
snch  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
by  sound  or  sight,  as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness 
of  the  impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow- creature 
"  face  to  face."  The  "  face  of  God,"  therefore,  de- 
notes in  Scripture  anything  or  manner  by  which  God 
is  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  "the 
face  of  Jehovah,"  we  understand  that  they  hid  them- 
selves from  his  presence,  however  manifested;  for  the 
term  there  used  is  the  only  proper  word  to  denote 
presence  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  was  a  very 
common  and  ancient  opinion  that  our  mortal  frame 
could  not  survive  the  more  sensible  manifestations  of 
the  divine  presence,  or  "  see  God  face  to  face  and  live" 
(Gen.  xxxii,  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  the  gratitude 
and  astonishment  of  Jacob  that  he  still  lived  after  God 
hid  manifested  himself  to  him  more  sensibly  than  by 
dreams  and  visiona.    This  impression  was  confirmed 
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Co  MoseSf  who  was  told,  *'  Thoa  canst  not  see  my  face : 
no  man  can  see  my  &ce  and  live'*  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20), 
which  clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can  in  this  present 
state  of  being  endure  the  view  of  tiiat  glory  which  be- 
longs to  him  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  1  John  iii,  2;  Rev.  xxii, 
4).  The  ancient  heathen  entertained  the  same  no- 
tion, which  is  remartcably  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
mythological  story  of  Semele,  who,  having  prevailed 
on  the  reluctant  Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  his  heaven- 
ly splendor,  was  struclc  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his 
presence.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human  form ; 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more  spiritualized 
minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to  conceive  of  him 
apart  from  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  highest  na- 
ture actually  known  to  us.  The  Scriptures  sanction 
this  concession  to  the  weakness  of  our  intellect,  and 
hence  arise  the  anthropomorphous  phrases  which  speak 
of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  angels  in  the  Old-Testament  times  were 
generally  in  the  human  form  (Judg.  xiii,  6,  etc.),  and 
Arom  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been  natural,  in 
the  imagination,  to  transfer  the  form  of  the  messen- 
gers to  him  by  whom  they  were  sent  See  Ah- 
THROPOMORPHisai.  The  presence  of  Jehovah  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  14,  16)  and  the  "angel"  (Ex.mI.  xxiii,  20, 
21)  is  Jehovah  himself;  but  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  the  an- 
gel of  his  presence  is  opposed  to  Jehovah  himself. 
The  light  of  God's  countenance  is  a  token  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  is  therefore  put  synonymously  wiih  favor 
(Psa.  xliv,  8;  Dan.  ix,  17).  Thus,  as  in  men,  if 
the  countenance  be  serene,  it  is  a  mark  of  good- 
will; if  fiery  or  piercing,  of  anger  or  displeasure. 
"Face"  also  signifies  anger,  justice,  and  severity 
(Gen.  xvi,  6,  8;  Exod.  ii,  15;  Psa.  Ixviii,  1;  Rev.  vi, 
16). 

The  Jews  prayed  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  38,  44,  48),  and  those  resid- 
ing out  of  Jerusalem  turned  it  towards  that  point  of 
the  heavens  in  which  Jerusalem  lay  (Dan.  vi,  10);  thus 
the  Mohammedans,  when  praying,  always  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mecca.  To  bow  down  the  fiice  in  the 
dust  (Isa.  xlix,  23)  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  humiliation 
and  submission.     See  Attitudes. 

The  '*  bread  effaces"  is  the  show-bread  which  was 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.     See  Show-bread. 

Faoultles,  a  term  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
law,  designating  certain  rights  as  to  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions which  an  eccIesiasUcal  superior  confers  upon  sub- 
ordinates. Tlie  most  important  faculties  are  those 
conferred  by  the  popes  upon  bishops,  especially  with 
regard  to  dispensations.  The  first  instances  of  such 
dispensations  being  given  to  foreign  missionaries  oc- 
cur in  the  13th  century.  Subsequently,  especially 
since  the  16th  century,  ver)'  extensive  ikculties  were 
granted  to  the  papal  nuncios.  As  the  Council  of 
Trent  reserved  many  dispensations  which  in  former 
times  had  been  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope, 
and  as  many  bishops  regarded  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncios  as  injurious  to  their  authority*, 
they  applied  to  the  pope  for  special  faculties  with  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  dispensations.  These  faculties 
were  generally  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years  (/nc- 
fthatet  quinquennalei).  An  eflfort  made  in  the  18th 
century  by  some  of  the  German  archbishops  to  reas- 
sert their  own  authority  in  the  cases  covered  by  the 
papal  faculties  was  unsuccessful  [see  Ems,  Congress 
OFJ,  and  the  facultaie»  guinquennalee  are  still  con- 
ferred upon  the  bishops  by  the  pope.  Besides  this 
general  class  of  faculties,  which  contains  twenty  dif- 
ferent provisions,  many  special  faculties  are  conferred 
upon  bishops  in  particular  cases.  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  confer  faculties  upon  the  vicars-general,  deans, 
and  common  priests  of  their  dioceses,  cither  delegating 
to  them  rights  which  properly  belong  to  bishops,  or 
Buhdelegiiting  papal  rights  which  they  have  l)cen  spe- 
cially authorized  to  subdelegate. — Herzog,  RecU-JEtuy- 


I  Hop,  iv,  815;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  KtrcL-Lex,  It,  879L 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Faculty,  in  England,  is  a  special  privilege  or  dis- 
pensation granted  by  favor  and  indulgence  to  enabla 
a  person  to  do  that  wiiich  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
without  it.  There  is  a  court  of  the  Faculties,  the  chief 
officer  of  which  is  master  of  the  Faculties,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  power,  by  25  Henry 
VIII,  21,  to  grant  dispensations  to  marry,  to  hold  two 
or  more  incompatible  benefices,  and  the  like ;  and  in 
it  are  registered  the  certificates  of  peers  to  their  chap- 
lains t')  qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non-residence. 
The  art  gives  authority  to  grant  such  dispensations 
**for  any  such  matters,  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  God,  whereof  before 
such  dispensations,  etc.,  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
had  at  the  see  of  Rome.  Up  to  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which 
had  been  passed  restraining  his  authority,  continued 
to  exercise  his  power,  and  tu  draw  a  considerable 
revenue  for  indulgences,  etc.  The  sittings  of  the 
court  have  always  been  held  at  Doctors'  Commons" 
(q.  v.). 

Factilty.    See  University. 

FacunduB,  bishop  of  Ilcrmiane,  in  Africa.  He 
took  part  in  the  conference  held  at  Constantinople  in 
547  by  pope  Vigilius  (q.v.)*^  discuss  the  tria  cctpUula 
[see  CuAi'TERS,  the  Three],  and  sustained  the  side 
of  Theodore  and  Theodoret  against  the  emperor*8  view. 
Vigilius  demanded  that  he  (with  other  opposing  bish- 
ops) should  sign  the  condemnation  of  Ibas,  Theodore, 
and  Theodoret.  He  refused  absolutely,  and  bore  with 
firmness  the  persecution  and  banishment  which  follow, 
cd.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  553.  His 
treatise  Pro  defengione  trium  CapUulorum^  lib.  xii,  will 
be  found  in  Sirmond,  (>pera  Varia^  ii,  297  (Venet.  1728, 
5  vols,  fol.) ;  in  Bib.  Max,  Pair,  x ;  in  D'Acher}',  Spu 
cileffiumj  iii,  807,  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  iii,  106,  edit, 
of  1723;  and  in  Migne,  Pairologia  Latino^  Ixvii,  527 
sq.  His  Contra  Mod  mum  Libtr^  condemning  Mocia. 
nus  and  Vigilius  for  their  course  with  regard  to  the 
'*  Three  Chapters,'*  is  also  given  in  Migne  (Ixvii,  85S>. 

Ncander  says  that  the  writings  of  Facundus  *^are 
chvacterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
that  age — a  freedom  of  spirit  unshackletl  by  human 
fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism,  superior  in  many 
respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Nobly  did  he 
protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  which  ha<l 
ever  been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek 
Church,  these  useless  disputes  having  in  fact  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  cause.  *  While,*  he  said,  *  in  all 
other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  he  had  never  learned ;  in  matters 
of  theology,  on  the  contrary,  they  who  learned  the 
least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  peremptory'  in  their 
judgments.  When  the  civil  power  overstepped  its 
province,  it  might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin  by 
mislc  iding  them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips,  bat 
still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  in* 
stil  into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  thej 
had  :  its  power  reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not 
to  the  soul.'  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops 
who  accused  themselves  in  pleading,  in  excnse  of  their 
i)ehavior,the  constraint  under  which  they  were  placcii; 
for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brought 
them  to  yield  (Cont,  Mociimum^  f.  695).  *  As  if,'  said 
he,  *  we  had  been  ordained  bishops  for  no  other  par- 
pose  than  to  be  enriched  by  the  presents  of  princes, 
and  to  sit  with  them  among  the  high  authorities  of  the 
state.  But  if,  amidst  the  many  cares  of  the  state, 
through  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  there 
is  never  any  lack,  anything  has  been  admitted  by 
them  which  tended  to  injure  the  C!hurch  or  to  diatorb 
its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty  to  set  before  them 
the  truth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary. 
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to  resist  them  with  the  authority  of  religion,  and  pa^ 
tiently  endure  their  displeasure  if  we  must  incur  it. 
If  God  should  now  raise  up  an  Ambrose/  said  be, 
*  there  would  not  foil  to  be  a  Thcodosius"*  {Church 
BiMtotif^  Torrey's,  ii,  544).  There  is  a  remarlcable  pas- 
sage in  the  Dt/auio  showing  that  Facundus  did  not 
hold  the  Romanist  doctrine  as  to  the  corporeal  pres- 
ence in  tlie  Eucharist:  *' Potest  sacramentum  adop- 
tionis  adoptio  nuncupari,  sicut  sacramentum  corporis 
et  sanguinis  ejus,  quod  est  in  pane  et  poculo  consecra- 
te, corpus  ejus  et  sanguinem  diciuius :  non  quod  pro- 
prie  corpus  ejus  sit  panis,  et  poculum  sanguis:  sed 
quod  in  se  mysterium  corporis  ejus  et  sanguinis  conti- 
Doant*^  ('*The  sacrament  of  adoption  may  be  called 
adoption  itself,  as  we  term  the  sacrament  of  his  body 
and  blood,  which  is  in  the  bread  and  the  consecrated 
cap,  his  body  and  blood ;  not  thai  the  bread  is  pn.perly 
hU  body  ami  the  cup  his  blood,  but  liecause  they  contain 
within  Uiem  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  blood*'  (iz,  5, 
Migne,  Ixvii,  762). — Neander,  Ch.  ffistory^  ii,  544 ;  Ne- 
ander,  History  of  Dogmas  (Ryland),  i,  278 ;  Cave,  Hiti, 
JJUr,  1,520;  Ceillier,  AuUnrs  Saerk  (Paris,  1862),  xi, 
285  sq. ;  WaterUnd,  Works  (Oxford),  iv,  599,  note. 

Fadns,  Ccspxus  (Grscized  Kovcrrtoc  ^a^oc,  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  xv,  11, 4),  a  Roman  knight  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  lung  Agrip- 
pa,  in  A.D.  44,  he  was  appointed  by  Claudius  procura- 
tor of  Judsa.  During  his  administration  peace  was 
restored  in  the  country,  and  the  only  disturbance  was 
created  by  one  Theudas  (q.  v.),  who  came  forward 
with  the  claim  of  being  a  prophet.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  death  by  command  of  Fadus.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  Judiea  (A.D. 
cir.  46)  by  Tiberius  Alexander  (Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  9 ; 
zx,  5,  1;  Ifor,  ii,  11,5;  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9;  Zonaras, 
xil,  11 ;  Eusebius,  Bist.  Eccles,  ii,  11). — ^Smith,  Diet,  of 
C^assm  Biog.  s.  ▼.     See  Pbocubator. 

Fa^liTiS,  Paulus  (properly  Buchlbin),  was  bom 
At  Rheinzabem  in  15(H.  Hb  studies  were  pursued  at 
Heidelberg  and  Strasburg,  where  he  became  a  great 
proficient  in  Hebrew,  and  was  led  into  close  acquaint- 
ance with  Capita,  Hedlo,  Bucer,  Zell,  and  other  learn- 
ed reformers.  In  1537  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
was  pastor  at  Isny  until  1543.  Here  he  studied  He- 
brew thoroughly  under  Ellas  Levita  (q.  v.)<  and  al>o 
established  a  Hebrew  press.  In  1541,  when  the  plague 
began  to  rage  in  Isny,  he  publicly  rebuked  those  of 
the  wealthy  classes  who  forsook  the  place  without  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  himself 
risitcd  the  sick  in  person,  and  administered  spiritual 
comfort  to  them,  day  and  night,  and  yet  escaped.  On 
the  death  of  Capito  at  Strasburg,  the  senate  called 
Fagios  to  succeed  him  as  professor  and  pastor  there 
(1544).  In  1546,  Frederick  II,  the  elector  palatine,  in- 
tending a  reformation  in  his  churches,  called  him  to 
Heidelberg,  ami  nude  him  professor  there.  He  op- 
posed the  Interim  (q.  v.),  and  when  it  was  introduced 
ho  was  compelled  to  leave  Strasburg.  In  1548  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  came  to  England.  He  was  nominated 
by  the  arcbbii«hop  to  the  professorship  of  Heljrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Before  he  wen  t  to  Co  m- 
bridge  he  resided  with  the  archbishop  at  Lamlieth, 
where  ho  was  associated  with  Bucer.  His  la^mrs  while 
there,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  his 
professional  office,  are  thus  described  !)y  Strj'pe :  "As 
it  has  Iteen  a  great  while  the  archbishop's  desire  that 
the  Holy  Bible  should  come  abroad  in  the  greatest  ex- 
actness, and  true  agreement  with  the  ori^nal  text, 
an  he  laid  this  work  upon  these  two  learned  men,  viz. 
Fagius  and  Bucer.  First,  that  they  should  give  a 
clear,  plain,  and  succinct  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language ;  and, 
secondly,  illustrate  difficult  and  obscure  places,  and 
recoacOe  those  that  seemed  repugnant  to  one  another. 
And  it  was  his  will  and  his  advice  that  to  this  end 
mskA  purpose  their  public  readings  should  tend.    This 
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piouB  and  good  work,  by  the  archbishop  aaslgped  to 
them,  they  uiost  gladly  and  readily  undertook,  lor 
their  more  regular  carrying  on  this  business,  they  al- 
lotted to  each  other,  by  consent,  their  distinct  tasks. 
Fa^ius,  because  his  talent  lay  in  the  Hebrew  learning, 
was  to  undertake  the  Old  Testament,  and  Bucer  the 
New.  The  leisure  they  now  enjoyed  with  the  arch- 
bishop they  spent  in  preparing  their  respective  lec- 
tures. Fagius  entered  upon  the  evangelical  prophet 
Esaias,  and  Bucer  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  evangelist 
John  ;  and  some  chapters  In  each  book  were  dispatch- 
ed by  them.  But  it  was  not  long  but  both  of  them 
fell  sick,  which  gave  a  very  unhappy  stop  to  their 
studies."  He  died  at  Cambridge  Nov.  13, 1549.  His 
body,  along  with  Bucer*s,  was  dug  up  and  burnt  in 
queen  Mary's  time.  He  wrote  various  books  on  Bib- 
lical and  Hebrew  literature,  among  which  are  MeUu 
phrasis  et  EnarrcUio  Ejis,  Paul,  ad  Rom.  (Strasb.  1686, 
fol.):  —  Sententia  sapientum  Ifebraontm  (isny,  1541, 
4to) : — A  nnotoHones  in  Targum  (Isny,  1546,  fol.)  i^Ex- 
positio  Uttralis  in  IVpriora  Capita  Geneseos,  cui  acces' 
sU  Textus  Htbraici  tt  Paraphraseos  Chaldaiap  coHatio, 
4to  (this  and  the  last  work  reprinted  in  the  Cridci  •So- 
cri) : — Prtcationes  Hebraictey  ex  Ubdlo  J/ebraieo  excerpta 
cui  Nvmen,  Uber  Fidei  (1542,  8vo)  -.^Tobias  Hebraieut 
m  Lutmam  translatus  (1542, 4to) : — Ben  Syrcs  Senttntim 
Morales^  cum  succinclo  Commentario  (1542, 4to) : — Istf 
goge  in  Lit^guam  hebraicam  (Constance,  1548,  4to). — 
Middleton,  Erang,  Biography,  i,  260 ;  Melchior  Adam, 
Vita  theolog,  i,  99 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  v,  50. 

Fagnani,  Prospeb,  an  Italian  writer  on  ecclesi^ 
astical  law,  was  born  in  1598.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  secretaiy^f  the  Congregation  for  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Council  of  Trent  {Cimgregatio  Cone,  Trid, 
Interpret.')^  and  subsequently  professor  of  canon  law 
at  the  Roman  Academy.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  Roman  jurist  of  his  time,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  popes.  Alexander  YII  charged  him 
with  compiling  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals,  which 
appeared  in  8  vols.  fol.  at  Rome  in  1661  (reprinted  sX 
Cologne,  1676 ;  Venice,  1697,  and  in  many  other  edi- 
tions). As  Fagnani  had  been  entirely  blind  from  his 
forty-fourth  year,  he  had  to  dictate  the  whole  com- 
mentary to  a  clerk.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1678.~Wet- 
zer  u.Welte,  Kirch,'Lex,  iv,  888. 

Fair  (properly  MBJ,  yapheh\  koKo^),  Travellers 
inform  us  that  in  hot  countries  the  greatest  difference 
imaginable  subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the 
women.  Those  dt  high  condition  seldom  go  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  their  skin  is  conse- 
quently fair  and  beautiful.  But  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  especially  in  the  country*,  being,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments,  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  are  in  their  complexion  re- 
markably tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  high  value  would  of  course  be  set  by  the 
Eastern  ladies  upon  the  fairness  of  their  complexions, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no 
less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their  beauty.  This 
notion  appears  to  have  obtained  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xil,  11-13).  Thus,  also,  how  natu- 
ral is  the  bride's  self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant,  i,  5,  6, 
respecting  her  tawny  complexion  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who,  as  attendants  on  a  royal 
marriage,  were  of  the  highest  ranlc.  Roberts  observes, 
in  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Job  being  very  fair 
(Job  xlii,  15),  *^  The  word  fair  may  sometimes  refer  to 
the  form  of  the  features  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 
skin ;  but  great  value  is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a 
light  complexion.  Hence  our  English  females  are 
greatly  admired  in  the  East,  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  gain 
the  hand  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Britain.  The  acm6  of 
perfection  in  a  Hindu  lady  is  to  be  of  the  color  of  gold." 
oee  DbAUi'Y. 
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Fairbanks,  Erastus,  LL.D.,  govemor  of  Verxnont, 
was  born  at  Brimfield,  Maas. ,  Oct.  28, 1 792.  He  obtain- 
ed sncb  education  as  the  district  school  afforded,  and  at 
seventeen  himself  taught  a  dbtrict  school.  From  bis 
youth  be  was  diligent  in  self-culture.  In  1812  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt,  and  in  March,  1814,  he 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  Church  were  paramount  to  all  others 
in  his  life  and  habits  of  thought.  After  various  vicis- 
situdes in  trade,  he  began  in  1880  the  manufacture  of 
the  patent  "platform  scale,"  which  is  now  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  large  fortune.  The  village  of  St. 
Johnsbury  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  virtue,  so 
as  to  have  become  a  model  place  under  his  skilful 
guidance.  **  Drunkenness  and  disorder  were  things 
unknown  ;  industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift  were  uni- 
versal.'* In  1828  he  became  a  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1844  and  1848  presiden- 
tial elector,  and  in  1852  and  1860  he  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  the  execution  of 
his  official  duties  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful, 
and  acquired  and  retained,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  During  his  second  term  of 
office  the  civil  war  broke  out  '*His  firm  having  a 
great  amount  of  property  in  the  South  which  must  be 
lost  in  case  of  war,  it  was  for  his  pecuniary  Interest  to 
keep  peace.  But  this  had  no  weight  with  him.  Day 
and  night  he  toiled  raising  troops,  where,  three  months 
before,  not  even  a  knapsack  was  to  be  found,  and  send- 
ing regiment  after  regiment  of  the  brilve  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  forward  to  the  seat  of  war."  The  Legisla- 
ture conferred  upon  him  almost  unlimited  power  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  placed  at  his  sole  disposal 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  at  the  close  of  his  official 
term  in  1861  passed  votes  of  approval  of  his  labors, 
ability,  and  patriotic  devotion.  Ho  never  touched 
even  the  salary  to  which  he  was  entitled.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
1)Oth  in  this  field  and  in  that  of  home  missions  he  de- 
voted time,  talento,  and  money  freely  to  the  cause  of 
God.  His  personal  literary  culture  was  diligently 
carried  on  daring  his  life,  and  in  1860  the  University 
of  Vermont  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 18G4.  To  trace  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  from  1830  to  his  death  "is  to  record  the  daily 
acts  of  a  life  devotsd  to  every  good  and  noble  work. 
Rare  must  be  the  talent  which  could  organize  and  di- 
rect such  a  business  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles, 
in  an  inland  town,  ramoto  from  business  centres,  and 
guide  it  safely  through  all  the  financijl  embarrass- 
ments to  which  the  .country  has  been  subject.  But  a 
fact  far  more  rare  and  interesting  is  that,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  cares,  time  abundant  was  always  found, 
and  means  equally  abundant,  not  only  for  aiding  in 
every  good  work,  but  for  leading  in  new  benevolent 
movements,  for  which  many,  with  far  less  to  do, 
thought  they  could  find  no  time."  "His  munificent 
contributions  to  benevolent  purposes  and  objects  were 
proverbial  long  before  his  death,  and  in  connection 
with  *good  words  and  works*  the  name  of  Erastus 
Fairbanks  had,  to  the  people  of  his  state,  come  to  be 
as  familiar  as  household  words.  In  public  lifo  he  was 
honored  and  confided  in  as  a  capable,  honcHt,  and  reli- 
able man ;  and  in  the  walks  of  social  and  private  life 
he  was  esteemed  as  a  kind  neiglilxir,  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman." — Congrfgatio.ial  Quarter- 
ly, 1867,  No.  1. 

Fair  Ha'vens  (KaXoi  Ai/»vec)t  ^  harbor  in  the 
island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii,  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  There  seems  no  probability 
that  it  is,  as  most  early  commentators  thought  (sec 
Biscoe,  On  the  Act*,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KaAi;  'Arr^, 
or  Fair  Jieckckm  of  Steph.  Byz.  (see  Kuindl,  Commas, 


in  loc.) ;  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  dty,  whereat  Fair  H»* 
vens  is  described  as  **  a  place  near  to  which  was  a  city 
called  Lasasa."  Moreover,  Mr.  Pashley  found  (7ra»- 
eli  in  Crete  J  ii,  57)  a  district  called  Aete;  and  it  is  moat 
likely  that  KaXtj  'AktH  was  situated  there;  but  that 
district  is  in  the  west  of  the  island,  whereas  Fair  Ha- 
vens was  on  the  south.  Ito  position  is  now  quite  cer- 
tain. Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  if 
is  still  known  by  the  old  Gieek  name,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Kauwolf  (who  calls  it  CaUamene),  Pococke  (ti, 
250),  and  other  early  travellers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Smith  {Voy.  and  Shipunr.  of  St.  Pmd,  2d  ed.  p.  80-82> 
LA8.SA,  too,  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact,  Fair  Havens  appeare  to  have  been 
practically  ite  liarbor.  These  pluces  are  situated  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete, 
and  immediately  to  the  west  of  whidi  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  north.  This  last  circomBtance  ex- 
plains why  the  ship  which  conveyed  Paul  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent 
and  continuing  north-west  winds  she  had  been  unable 
to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italy  flrom  Cnidos  (Acta 
xxvii,  7),  and  had  ran  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the 
lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens; 
but  beyond  Cape  Matada  the  difficulty  would  have  re-> 
curred  so  long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same 
quarter.  A  considerable  delay  took  place  (ver.  9), 
during  which  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  bad 
opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  LassBa,  or 
even  at  Gorttna,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace,  xv, 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is  con- 
jectural. A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  waa 
decided,  against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  at-> 
tempt  to  reach  a  good  harbor  named  Phbnicb  (ver. 
12).  However,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  a£> 
terwards  (ver.  13)^  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  [see  Euroclti>ov3  on  her 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked.-— Smith, 
s.  V.  See  Shipwreck  (ofPanT).  The  name  of  the 
place  is  appropriate.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a 
bold  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the 
south  it  is  sheltered  by  two  little  islands ;  and  between 
these  and  the  shore  is  a  safe  anchorage.  The  road- 
stead, however,  is  open  to  the  sea,  and  we  can  thus 
see  the  truth  of  Luke's  statement  that  it  was  ^*  incom- 
modious to  winter  in"  (avcv^croc  wpoc  rrapaxufiatria^y 
ver.  12;  see  Smith,  p.  256;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  €tnd  Ejnstlet  ofSUPcad,  ii,  820).     See  Cbetb. 


Fairs  (Q*^3iaT7,  izzebonim';  Sept  dyop<?,yulg. 
dintPfforum),  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii« 
and  there  no  Icfs  than  seven  times  (ver.  12, 14, 16^  19, 
22,  27,  88) :  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
"  wares,"  and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  throughout  (so  FOrst,  //e5.  Handvb,  s.  v.  ; 
but  Gesenius,  //e5.  Lex.  s.  v.,  thinks  it  means  traffic  in 
general,  and  also  <^'im).  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  D^7^,  maamb^^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the  latter  word 
also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated  sometimos 
"  market"  (ver.  13,  17, 19),  and  elsewhere  "merchan- 
dise'* (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34).  The  words  are  used  alter- 
nately, and  represent  the  alternations  of  commercial 
business  in  which  the  merchanta  of  Tyre  were  en- 
gaged. That  the  first  of  these  words  cannot  signify 
"f.iirs"  is  evident  from  ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarshish  did  not  visit  Tyre,  but  trice  verta.  Let  the 
reader  substitute  "  paid"  or  "  exchanged  for  thy 
wares"  for  *' occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is 
much  improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears 
to  mcutrabf  which  properly  means  barter^  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  exista  between  exporto  and 
imports.  The  sense  otizzabon  (y\'2^9j  the  presumed 
sing,  form)  thus  becomes  essentially  that  propoaed  by 
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Goosset  (Commatarii  Ling,  Nebr.  p.  594)  and  adopted 
hj  H&vernick  {Conimmtar.  p.  464),  namely,  exckangty 
or  9qtdtakfU.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, such  as  slaves  (ver.  18),  wheat  (ver.  17),  steel 
(ver.  19),  were  a  matter  of  maarab;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form : 
'^Tarshish  paid  for  thjf  toares  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead"  (see  Uitzig,  CommmUxr^  in  loc).  The  use 
of  the  terms  would  probably  have  been  more  intelligi- 
ble if  the  prophet  had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians 
gave  ill  exchange:  as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one 
aide  of  the  bargain,  viz.  what  the  Tyrians  received, 
whether  they  were  buyers  or  sellers.  See  Com- 
merce. The  natural  sea-port  of  Western  Asia,  and 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  was  Tyre,  or, 
rather,  the  ports  of  Ph<enicia,  for  T3rre  was  but  one  of 
tbem.  Phcenicia  early  grasped  this  commerce,  and 
retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alexander.  Sidon  fir^t 
rose  to  r*pulence;  and  then  Tyre,  her  *^  daughter," 
better  sfeuated  for  commerce,  soon  eclipsed  her  glory, 
and  became  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  enumeration 
of  the  articles  of  traffic  in  Ezelc.  zxvii  shows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  in  articles  of 
luxury,  though  it  was  the  grand  mart  for  all  the  trade 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.     See  Tyre, 

Fairs,  however,  although  not  directly  referred  to  by 
the  above  Heb.  term,  were  doubtless  anciently  com- 
mon, as  now,  in  the  East.  Dr.  Thomson  (^Land  and 
Book,  ii,  152  sq.)  thus  describes  the  scene  at  these  Ori- 
ental mercantile  gatherings :  '^  On  Monday  of  each 
week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  few 
hours,  the  scene  is  very  lively  and  picturesque.  These 
gatherings  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
Syrian  manners,  customs,  and  costumes,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  character  and  quality  of  her 
productions.  Thousands  of  people  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  either  to  sell,  trade,  or  purchase. 
Cotton  is  brought  in  bales  from  Nablus ;  barley,  and 
wheat,  and  sesamum,  and  Indian  com  from  the  H(i- 
leh,  the  Hauran,  and  Eedraelon.  From  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  horses 
and  donkeys,  cattle  and  flocks,  with  cheese,  milk,  oil, 
boney,  and  similar  articles.  Then  there  are  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  such  as  chickens  and  egg?,  figs, 
raisins,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  their  season.  The  peddlers  open 
their  packages  of  tempting  fabrics;  the  jeweller  is 
there  with  his  trinkets ;  the  tailor  with  his  ready-made 
garments ;  the  shoemaker  with  his  stock,  from  rough, 
hairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  boots;  the 
farrier  is  there  with  his  tools,  nails,  and  flat  iron  shoes, 
and  drives  a  prosperous  business  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
so  does  the  saddler,  with  his  coarse  sack.**  and  his  gay- 
ly-trimmed  cloths.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  arts 
and  occupations  known  to  this  people.  The  noise  is 
incessant,  and  at  a  distance  sounds  like  that  *  of  many 
waters.*  Every  man  is  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  chickens  cackle  and  squall,  donkeys  bray 
and  flfc^t,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  livin}^  thing 
adds  somewhat  to  the  many-toned  and  prodigious  up- 
roar. It  is  now  a  miscellaneous  comedy  in  full  oper- 
ation, where  every  actor  does  his  best,  and  is  supreme- 
ly gratified  with  his  own  performance.  The  people 
find  many  reasons  for  sustaining  the^e  antiquated  and 
very  cnrious  gatherings.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  has  inherited  the  itch  for  trading,  and,  of  course, 
all  classes  meet  at  this  grand  bourse  to  tallc  over  the 
state  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  of  a  cucumber  to 
that  of  cotton,  or  of  a  five-thousand  dollar  horse  from 
the  Hauran.  Again,  every  Arab  is  a  politician,  and 
l^roups  gather  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to 
di^Kmss  the  doings  of  the  '  allied  powers,*  the  last  fir- 
rnan  ftom  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demHnded  by 
their  own  petty  emir.  Descending  to  more  ordinary 
matters,  these  fairs  are  great  places  for  go«tf;ip  and 
rffTK^a^.      Friends  meet  friends,  and  exchange  the 


news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  mul* 
tifartous  incidents  and  accidents  between  those  grand 
extremes  of  human  life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  sup- 
ply the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  more  civil- 
ized society.  They  are  the  daily  newspaper,  for  there 
is  one  for  every  day  within  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
they  are  the  exchange  and  the  forwarding  office^  and 
the  political  caucus,  and  the  family  gathering,  and  the 
grand  festa  and  gala  days,  and  underlying  the  whole 
is  the  ever-present  idea  and  aim  of  making  money." 
See  Bazaar. 

Faith  (Gr.  moTiQj  IM.  fidet,  fiducid)  is  essentially 
truti.  The  various  uses  of  the  word  (both  objective 
and  subjective)  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  An 
objective  body  of  truth:  *'the  faith;"  designated  by 
the  schoolmen  Mjidet  qua  ereditur^  the  faith  which  i^ 
believed.  So  the  Augsburg  Confession  speaks  of  **  our 
holy  faith  and  Christian  religion."  (This  sense  does 
not  occur  in  X.  T.)  2.  A  rule  of  thought,  the  fdes  pe- 
net  quam  creditur :  so  the  Roman  Catholics  say  such  a 
thing  is  **  of  faith"  (not  found  in  N.  T.).  8.  A  personal 
quality,  act,  or  habit  of  the  individual  man  ;  thejidft 
qua  creditur;  the  faith  by  which  we  believe.  This 
latter  is  either  (I)  the  exercise  of  our  natural  gifts 
(fioivra/ faith),  or  (II)  the  exercise  of  natural  gifts  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  regard  to 
divine  things,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (the  gift  of  God).  This  latter 
is  Christian  faith,  and  it  includes  two  elements:  (1) 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  invisible  and  eternal 
(Heb.  xi,  1),  and,  specifically,  (2)  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour;  and,  as  such,  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  salvation.  It  is 
the  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ  is  appropriated,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  man*s  act,  it 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  man.  mind,  affections,  and  will. 
It  is  "a  saving  grace  whereby  we  receive  and  rest 
upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel." 

I.  Natural  Faith. — All  our  knowledge  presupposes 
faith.  In  this  view  Goethe  said  that  he  was  a  **  believer 
in  the  five  senses  ;*'  and  Fichte,  that  "  man  apprehends 
all  reality  external  to  himself  through  faith  alone,  a 
faith  that  is  bom  with  him."  In  the  article  Belief  (q. 
V.)  it  w^as  shown  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
exercise  of  this  principle  in  the  primary  laws  of  thought 
or  self-consciousness — in  the  reason,  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  of  humanity.  Psychologically,  "  faith 
is  the  faculty  of  grasping  evidence,  with  a  propensity 
to  admit  it  when  duly  presented  to  the  mind.  Just 
as  by  sensation  and  perception  we  discern  certain  ob- 
jects through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  as  by 
reason  we  discover  some  truths,  or  discern  them  upon 
their  simple  presentation  (Chalmers,  Institutes  ofThf 
ology^  bk.  iii,  ch,  vi),  without  any  other  warranty  than 
the  voice  within,  so  also  l>y  faith  we  discern  other 
truths  through  the  means  of  testimony  or  liy  the  voice 
of  authority.  Attempts  to  analyze  this  quality  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  often  made  and  as  often  failed. 
But  still  the  fact  remains  that,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  yield  t-o  evidence  in  prr)portion  to  its  nature 
and  its  strength  (Hooker,  Ercks.  Pol.  bk.  ii,  chap,  vii, 
§  5) ;  to  assent  to  testimony  concerning  facts  not  pres- 
ent and  manifest;  and  to  submit  to  authority  in  the 
announcement  or  proposition  of  truths  independently 
of  any  internal  and  direct  perception  of  them  by  our- 
selves (Van  Mildcrt,  Boyle  L^rt.  serm.  xvi).  In  mat- 
ters of  common  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  we  con- 
tinually act,  and  are  compelled  to  act,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple (Barrow,  On  the  Creeri,  serm.  iii ;  Hare,  Victory 
of  Faith^  serm.  iv).  The  child  lielieves  its  parent  or 
its  nurse,  and  reposes  in  this  belief;  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  man  believes  the  records  of  past 
history,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  the  af- 
firmations of  tnistworthy  persons  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  they  afl!rm.     And  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  say  that,  apart  from  this  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  belief,  man,  even  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his 
other  intellectual  powers,  would  be  enveloped  in  such 
a  cloud  of  ignorance  on  even  the  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects, that  an  arrest  would  be  laid  upon  all  the  affairs 
of  civilized  life,  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  social 
harmony  and  order,  it  is  by  this  means  that  we  ob- 
t  iin  a  certiinty,  not  of  sight,  not  of  demonstration, 
not  of  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  but  yet  a  real 
and  efficient  certainty  in  many  matters  of  high  prac- 
tical importance  concerning  which  we  must  otherwise 
bs  hopelessly  ignorant  and  in  the  dark.  This  prin 
ciple  lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  affections  anu 
family  ties,  of  agricultural  and  commercial  activity, 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge 
in  science,  and  our  highest  attainments  in  art.  Above 
all,  it  b  thus  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  many 
things  divine,  and  especially  of  relations  sulMisting 
between  God  and  ourselves;  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  U8,  while  yet,  independently  of  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  it  is  utterly'  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
man  living*'  (Rogers,  Recuon  and  Faith;  Riddle,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures^  1852,  lect.  i).  Fiiith  **is  that  operation 
of  the  soul  in  which  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  what  is  not  before  us,  of  whjit  is  not  under  sense  or 
any  other  directly  cognitive  power.  It  is  certainly  a 
native  energy  of  the  mind,  quite  as  much  as  knowl- 
edge i!«,  or  conception  is,  or  imagination  iS)  or  feeling 
id.  Every  human  being  entertains,  and  must  enter- 
tain, faith  of  some  kind.  He  who  would  insist  on  al- 
ways having  immediate  knowledge  must  needs  go  out 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  unfit  for  this  world,  and  yet  he 
believss  in  no  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  possess- 
ing the  general  capacity  that  man  is  enabled  to  enter- 
tain specific  forms  of  fiiith.  By  a  native  principle  he 
is  lad  to  believe  in  that  of  which  he  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception — in  the  infinity  of  space  and  time, 
nnd,  on  evidence  of  his  existence  being  presented,  in 
th3  infinity  of  God.  This  enables  him  to  rise  to  a  faith 
in  all  those  great  religious  verities  which  God  has  lieen 
pleased  to  reveal"  (McCosh,  IntuitioTu  of  the  Mindy  pt. 
iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  see  also  pt  ii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

Guizot,  Afed,  ei  Etudes  Morales  (transl.  in  Joumil 
ofS'icrei  Literature^  xii,  430  sq.),  has  a  thoughtful  es- 
say in  which  he  distinguishes  natural  beliefs  from  faith 
as  follows :  "  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  word  faith  has 
an  especial  meaning?,  which  is  not  prop;*rly  represented 
by  belief,  conviction,  or  certitude.  Custom  and  uni- 
versal opinion  confirm  this  view.  There  are  many 
simple  and  customary  phrases  in  which  the  word  faith 
could  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.  Almost  all  lan- 
guages have  a  specially  appropriated  word  to  express 
that  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  faith,  and  which 
is  essentially  different  from  all  analo:;ous  words.  This 
word,  then,  corresponds  to  a  state  of  the  human  soul ; 
it  expresses  a  moral  fact  which  has  rendered  such  a 
word  necessary.  We  com;nonly  understand  by  faith 
a  certain  belief  of  facts  and  dogmas — religious  facts 
and  dogmas.  In  fact,  the  word  has  no  other  sense 
when  employing  it  absolutely  and  by  itself — we  speak 
of  thefaiih.  That  is  not,  however,  its  unique,  nor  even 
its  fundamental  sense ;  it  has  one  more  extensive,  and 
from  which  the  religious  sense  is  derived.  We  s:iv, 
I  have  ^mW  faith  in  your  words  ;  this  man  \itin  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  power,  etc.  This  employment  of  the 
word  in  civil  matters,  so  to  speak,  has  become  more 
frequent  in  oar  days ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  modern  in- 
vention ;  nor  have  religious  ideas  ever  been  an  exclu- 
sive sphere,  out  of  which  the  notions  and  the  word 
faith  were  without  application.  It  is,  then,  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  language  and  common  opinion, 
Fir^t,  that  the  word  faith  designates  a  certain  inte- 
rior state  of  him  who  believes,  and  not  merely  a  cer- 
tiin  kind  of  belief.  Secondly,  that  it  is,  however,  to 
a  certain  species  of  belief — religious  belief — that  it 
lias  been  at  first  and  most  generally  applied.     Now 


our  natural  beliefs  germinate  in  the  mind  of  man, 
without  the  co-operation  of  his  reflection  and  his  will. 
Our  sdentifio  beliefs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  fniit 
of  voluntary  study.  'BvX  faith  partakes  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  differs  from,  natural  and  scientific  beliefa. 
It  is,  like  the  latter,  individual  and  particular ;  like 
the  former,  it  is  firm,  complete,  active,  and  sovereign. 
Considered  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  comparison 
with  this  or  that  analogous  condition,  faith  is  the  full 
security  of  the  man  in  the  possession  of  his  belief:  a 
possession  freed  as  much  from  labor  as  from  doubt ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  every  thought  of  the  path  by  which 
it  has  been  reached  disappears,  and  leaves  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  natural  and  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  human  mind  and  truth." 

II.  Chrislitm  Faith. — So  far  as  faith  is  a  voluntary 
act,  quality,  or  habit  of  man,  it  is  psychologically  the 
same  in  the  theological  sense  as  in  common  life ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  objects  of  the  fS&ith.  In  order  to 
venerate  or  love  a  fellow-man,  we  must  believe  in  his 
worthiness ;  so,  for  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  which 
are  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  fiiith 
must  pre-exist.  But  this  direction  of  the  soul  towards 
God  does  not  spring  from  the  natural  working  of  the 
homan  mind ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  ii,  8),  and  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  and  the  free  grace  of  Christ  (Rom. 
X,  17 ; .  1  Cor.  i,  21).  Fides  donum  dei  est^  per  quod  Chris' 
turn  redemptorem  nostrum  in  verho  EvangeUi  rede  ag- 
noscimus  (Form,  Concord,  iii,  11).  Not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  endues  the  soul  with  any  new  faculty  for  the 
single  purpose  of  receiving  Gospel  truth ;  but  it  quick* 
ens  and  directs  an  exbting  faculty,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  to  it  an  appropriate  object.  The  tnie  faith, 
thus  excited,  is  an  operation  at  once  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  will.  As  said  above,  this  faith,  so 
far  as  it  saves  man  in  Christendom,  is  specifically  trust 
in  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  In  further  treating 
it,  we  give,  (I.)  The  uses  of  the  words  xitmc^faifkf 
and  TTivTtvtitf  I  believ*'^  in  the  Scriptures  (condensed 
from  Cremer,  Wdrterbueh  d.  N.  Test,  Gracitdt,  Gotha, 
1866, 8vo).  (II.)  A  history  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  Chris- 
tian theology  up  to  the  Reformation.  (III.)  The  Prot- 
estant and  Romanist  doctrines  of  faith  in  contrast  and 
comparison  with  each  other.  (IV.)  Later  Protestant 
statements  of  the  doctrine. 

(I.)  Use  of  the  words  Faith  and  Mieve  m  Seripiurt^ 
—  niOTic.  1.  In  profane  Greek,  wwnc  means  pri- 
marily trust  or  conjidence^  such  as  one  man  can  have 
in  another;  more  »e\dom  fidelity  or  faithfuhuss  "which 
one  pledges  or  keeps ;  and  also  the  ple^ige  qffidsUtjf^ 
e.  g.  Sophocles,  0.  C,  1632 ;  S6q  fiov  x^P^C  ^HQ  wi<ttiv. 
Examples  of  the  primary  meaning  {trust  or  confidence) 
are :  Herodotus,  iii,  24  :  Sophocles,  0.  Col,  9&0 ;  Xon . 
//»er.  iv,  1.  In  the  passive  tense  (crrdit)  it  is  found 
e.  g.  Aristotle,  JOeA.  x,  8.  Parallel  with  the  primary 
meaning  (trust  or  confidence)  stands  that  of  conviction, 
e.  g.  iriariv  txav  Tivdg  (to  have  faith  in  a  thing) ; 
but  this  conviction  is  based  upon  trusty  and  not  upon 
knowledge :  so  that  in  this  sense  6  triffrtvutv  stands 
opposite  to  (iSio^f  and  irioric  to  iiruTTripfi  (com p.  Plat, 
Jirpub.  X,  601).  In  this  sense  irtixng  is  used  (in  tho 
sphere  of  religion)  of  belief  in  the  gods,  and  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  not  based  upon  knowledge  (comp. 
Plutarch,  J/br.  766,  B ;  Plato,  Legg.  976,  C,  D ;  Eurip, 
Afed,  413, 414).  Rather  characteristic  is  the  fact  that 
this  faith  is  not  designated  as  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  verb 
vitTTWEiv,  but  by  ro/ii^fiv  (Xen.  Mem,  I,  i,  1). 

This  element  of  "acknowledgment,**  as  distinct  from 
knowing  (f»o«vai),  is  found  also  in  the  N.  T.  significa- 
tions of  the  word  as  used  by  Paul  and  others ;  c.  g. 
2  Cor.  V,  7,  "  For  we  walk  by  faith  (Ticrrewr),  not 
l>v  sight;''  Heb.  xi,  27,  "By  frii'h  (irifmO  he  forsook 
Egypt;*'  Heb.  xi,  1,  "Now/atVA  (Trierric)  is  the  sul>- 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  noi 
seen ;"  Rom.  iv,  18,  "  WTio  against  hope  beUeved  ('V/«w 
reiwTcv)  in  hope;"  John  xx,  29,  "Blessed  (are)  they 
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that  have  not  seen  and  (yet)  have  believed"  (trumvvav' 
rcf,-).  But  tbifl  opposition  to  **  knowledge"  or  "  sight" 
b  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  faith,  as  is  seen  from  John 
IT,  42 ;  xi,  45 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  Philem.  6,  ei  a/.  In  fact, 
the  N.  T.  £uth  differs  from  the  profane  irifm^  gener- 
ally in  that  it  is  not  a  conviction  held  without  refer- 
ence to  anv  groand  or  authority  (compare  1  Pet.  iii,15; 

5,21). 

In  the  O.  T.  the  word  **  faith"  is  ecmparatively  sel- 
dom used  j  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  to  his  rev- 
elation is  generally  designated  by  some  other  term  be- 
fitting the  economy  of  the  law,  e.  g.  *Moing  God's  will," 
**  keeping  the  commandments,"  "  remembering  the 
Lord"  (Exod.  iil,  16),  ei  al.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find  (as 
one  species  of  phrases  among  m>iny  to  express  this  re- 
lation) terms  denoting  **  trusting,"  **  hoping,"**  waiting 
on  the  Lord**  (HISS,  non,  Mitp,  iXiri^ctv,  irc9roi3cvai, 
virofuviiv^  etc.).  But  in  some  of  the  mogt  important 
pjssages  of  the  Old-Test,  history  the  word  **  faitir* 
occurs ;  e.  g.  with  regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  6), 
**  he  be&ered  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness;"  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod. 
iv,  31 ;  compare  1,  5,  8 ;  xiv,  81) ;  with  regard  to  the 
poBsej«ion  of  Canaan  (Deut.  ix,  23 ;  com  p.  i,  82 ;  Pna. 
Ixxviii,  22,  32;  cvi,  24);  with  regard  to  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xix,  9).  In  view  of  these  pregnant 
passages,  we  ma^'  say  that  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
N.  T.  in  the  Old  is  laid  in  ''  faith'*  (comp.  2  Chron.  xx, 
20 ;  Isa.  liii,  1 ;  vii,  9 ;  xxviii,  16 ;  Jonah  iii,  5).  But 
unMief'vA  far  oftener  spoken  of  in  the  0.  T.  than^at^ 
(comp.  Psa.  xxvii,  13  {  2  Kings  xvii,  14;  Psa.  Ixxviii, 
22,32;  cvi,24;  Numb,  xx,  12;  Deut.  ix,  23;  I«a.vii, 
9 ;  liii,  1 ;  Numb,  xiv,  11 ;  Psa.  cvi,  12 ;  cxix,  66).  The 
verb  used  in  all  these  passages  is  ^^^xn,  Hipb.  of 
"jlSSt,  tofasteiL,  buiid  to  makefrm.     From  the  last  of 

these  significations  follows  that  of  to  tupporty  to  rely 
upon,  to  trust  (Job  xxxix,  11,  12;  iv,  18;  xv,  15); 
holding  a  thing  for  eertttin  and  reliable  (1  Kings  x,  7 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  6 :  Lam.  iv,  12 ;  Jer.  xl,  14 ;  Deut  xxviii, 
66 ;  Job  xxiv,  22).  Used  with  relation  to  God,  it  de- 
notes a  cleaving  to  him,  resting  upon  his  strength, 
rare  confidence  in  God,  which  gives  fixedness  and  sta- 
bility (2  Chron.  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  9). 

But  there  is  apparently  no  corresponding  noun  to 
the  verb  'p^itn.  For  nSillSM  corresponds  to  the  par- 
tic,  in  Kal  and  Niphal,  l^'Sdt,  'j'SfiO,  and  denotes  stead- 
JijsfneM,  MtabUt'ty  (as  an  objective  quality;  e.  g.  Isa. 
xxxiii,  6).  In  othor  passages  it  denotes  the  personal 
quality  of  fidelity^  fakhfvlneu  (but  not  of  kM'mg  fcut 
by/cMi),  e.  g.  1  Chron.  ix,  22;  2  c  :hron.  xxxi,  18  (sense 
wrong  in  English  version) ;  2  Kings  xxii,  7 ;  Jer.  vii, 
28.  lo  these  passages,  where  the  word  refers  to  man, 
the  Sept  translates  it  iriVnc ;  but  where  it  refers  to 
God  it  makes  it  dX^Ofin,  e.  g.  Psa.  xxxiii,  4.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  reference  to  this  MSIQK 
(/aitk/ulneM8  of  God)  l>y  Paul  (Kom.  iii,  2  sq.)  helps 
us  to  fix  his  idea  of  faith  aa  de^nitively  trust.  As  a 
dengnation  of  the  religious  relation  of  man  to  God, 
313173X,  TioTtc  is  only  seldom  used  in  the  O.  T.  (see  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  2*3;  Jer.  v,  H).  In  these  passages  it  de- 
notes  not  simply  candor^  hcnesty^  bat  rather  faithful- 
nc.«s,  i.  e.jcdthfufnfss  to  the  covenant  (comp.  Jer.  v,  3 
-with  1, 5,  and  Matt,  xxiii,  23).  But,  aftrr  all,  we  have 
not  vet  found  our  idea  of  faith.  But  Habakkuk  ii,  4 
affords  a  passage  in  which  is  decidedly  to  be  found  the 
Pauline  idea :  nTJ*^  'ir3S|i:«a  p"'i:j1  (Sept  o  ^  ci- 
caioc  I*  7ri<mwc  pov  l^ijofTai,  Apparently  this  pas- 
sago  was  not  understood  by  the  Sept.,  which  changed 
the  fsoflix  of  the  third  pcrFon  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
referred  it  to  the  faithfulners  and  the  reliability  of 
God.  But  ns^ISM  stands  hero  with  regard  to  the  re- 
]atk>n  in  which  the  Just  man,  compared  with  the 
haughty  Chaldaean,  holds  himself  to  the  divine  prom- 
;  and  it  refers,  therefore,  not  to  the  relation  it- 


self, but  to  the  quiUty  of  ike  relitiony  as  the  Talmndic 
nS'S^n,  KP^S^'^n  denotes  the  confiding  faith  (com- 
pare  I^vy,  ChaUl.  Wd/ierbuch).  Paul,  in  citing  II ab. 
ii,  4,  changes  the  order  of  the  wordn  from  that  in  the 
Sept.  to  u  c;^  Hkoioc  Ik  marftoQ  ^ijcrcrai  (Rom.  i,  17 ; 
comp.  Delitzsch,  Habak.  p.  50-53 ;  Keil,  KUine  Proph, 
in  loc.).  So,  then,  we  find  laid  in  the  O.  T.  the  ground 
for  the  N.-T.  doctrine  of  faith  as  complete  conjidence, 
trust;  and  this,  too,  combined  with  a  conviction 
amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  invisible  (compare 
Heb.  xi,  1). 

Conviction  combined  with  trust,  as  opposed  to 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned,  and  as  op- 
posed to  fear,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned — these 
appear,  so  fur,  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  faith 
(comp.  Matt,  xxi,  21;  Jas.  i,  6;  Ueb.  x,  39;  Mark  iv, 
40 ;  Heb.  vl,  12 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10). 

2.  We  find  mariQ  seemingly  used,  eiipecially  in  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  Lord,  to  designate  special  acts  of  con- 
fidence (Matt  viii,  10;  ix,  2, 22;  Luke,  vii,  9,  50;  viii, 
48 ;  xvii,  19,  xviii,  42 ;  Mark  v,  84 ;  x,  52 ;  comp.  Matt. 
XV,  28).  But  the  Synoptii^ts  also  use  the  word  to  de- 
note (not  simply  special  and  single  exertions  of  belief, 
but  also)  full  trust  in  Christ,  and  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion in  him  (Luke  xviii,  8;  comp.  Matt  viii,  10;  Luke 
viii,  25;  Mark  iv,  40;  Luke  xxii,  82;  xvii,  5;  Matt 
xvii,  20;  xxi,  21).  Compared  with  this  (and  Paul 
points  out  the  contrast  emphatically),  the  O.-T.  revela- 
tto|i  was  an  education  for  faith  (GaL  iil,  23-26:  ''  But 
before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed. 
Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But 
after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  comp.  Rom.  xi,  82;  Acts  xvii, 
31).  But  it  is  to  be  fully  understood  also  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  faith  the  means  of  hold- 
ing to  the  God  of  revelation,  in  the  sphere  of  the  entire 
economy  of  redemption — in  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  the  N. 
T.  (Heb.  xi).  In  the  Acts  faith  seems  to  be  used  as 
more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  sphere  of  the 
N.-T.  revelation  (Acts  vi,  7 ;  compare  Rom.  i,  5 ;  xvi, 
26 ;  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  xvii,  81 ;  Gal.  i,  23).  In  PuuVs  epis- 
ties,  while  the  O.-T.  faith  is  clearly  recognised  (e.  g. 
with  reference  to  Abraham,  and  the  citation  of  Hab. 
ii,  4),  nevertheless,  the  prevailing  O.-T.  un^efuf\&  es- 
pecially emphasized  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi,  32) ;  and  the  con- 
trast between  law  and  gospel  (Gal.  iii,  12  sq.)  brings 
out  clearly  the  chief  element  of  N.-T.  faith  as  uncon- 
ditional trust 

The  promise^  as  the  correlate  of  the  Gospel^  is  the 
N.-T.  clement  of  the  O.-T.  economy,  and  demanda 
faith  (Gal.  iii,  22 ;  compare  iv,  21  sq.),  but  the  absence 
of  a  oiTfpfia  i}  InTiyytXrat  (seed  to  whom  the  prrmii^e 
was  made,  Gal.  iii,  19)  made  necessary  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  law  ;  not  a  vopoQ  iricrritiic  (law  of  faith), 
but  rpywv  (of  works),  which,  by  manifesting  sin,  was 
an  educator  into  faith  (Rom.  iii,  19;  GaL  iii,  22,  23). 
This  throws  light  upon  the  contrast  of  vitmc  and 
fpya — X''^*C  *nd  /f^fiXrjfia— or  iricrrtf  and  vopoQ  (Gal. 
iii,  23;  alsoRom.iii,27,28;  comp.  iv,  2, 5;  ix,  32;  GaL 
ii,  16;  iii,  2,  5;  comp.  iii,  12;  Eph.  il,  A;  and  in  con- 
trast to  vopoQ,  Rom.  iv,  13, 14, 16;  ix,  80;  GaL  iii,  11, 
12, 23-25).  This  contrast,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  in- 
troduced by  Paul  in  passages  in  which  he  Is  expressly 
])olnting  out  the  difference  lietween  the  O.-T.  economy 
of  salvation  and  that  of  the  N.  T. 

3.  The  following?  classification  of  the  passapres  in 
which  the  word  xi<rrtc  occurs  will  be  found  useful :  (1.) 
It  is  used  with  rrference  to  an  ofjerty  Heb.  vi,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  8;  Mark  xi,  22;  2  Thess.  ii,  13;  Colos.  ii,  12;  PhiL 
i,  27;  Acts  xxiv,  24;  xxvi,  18;  Colos.  ii,  5 ;  Acts  xx, 
21;  comp.  Philem.  5;  1  Tim. ill,  13;  Gal.  iii,26;  Epnes. 
i,  15 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  15 ;  Rom.  iii,  25 ;  with  the  obj.-genit., 
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Rom.  Ui,  22;  Gal.  ii,  16;  iii,  22 ;  Ephes.  iii,  12 ;  Phil, 
iii,  9 ;  Gal.  ii,  20 ;  Acts  iii,  16 ;  Jas.  ii,  1 ;  Rev.  il,  13 ; 
xiv,  12 ;  with  Tit  i,  1,  compare  Rey.  xvii,  14.  (2.) 
Wilhout  nearer  definkian^  simply  as  fuith^  which  ad- 
heres with  full  conviction  and  confidence  to  the  N.-T. 
revelation  of  salvation,  and  makes  this  its  foundation 
(support).  Here  is  especially  of  importance  the  ex- 
pression (Acts  iii,  16),  the  faith  which  ii  &y  him,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  used  to  point  out  the  salvation  aris- 
ing from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  through  the  looking 
un'o  Jesuty  the  author  of  faith  (Heb.  xii,  2).  Under 
this  class,  besides  the  passages  of  the  Synoptical  Gros- 
pels  already  referred  to,  we  mention  Acts  xiv,  22 ; 
xvi,  5 ;  Colos.  i,  23 ;  1  Pet.  v,  9 ;  Rom.  xiv,  1 ;  Iv,  19, 
20;  1  Ck>r.  xvi,  18;  Rom.  xl,  20;  2  Cor.  i,  24 ;  xiii,  6 ; 

1  Tim.  ii,  15;  2  Tim.  iv,  7;  2  Cor.  viii,  7;  x,  16;  2 
Thess.  i,  8 ;  Colos.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  i,  19 ;  Jas.  ii,  1, 14, 18 ; 
Tit.  i,  18;  ii,  2;  2  Cor.  v,  7;  Rom.  i,  17;  Gal.  iii,  11; 
Hsb.  X,  88  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  20) ;  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii, 
18;  lTim.i,19;  lv,l;  v,8,12;  yi,10,21;  2 Tim. lU, 

8.  Then  the  Pauline  expressions  Ik  iriartutQ  civai,  ol 
U  rr.  (they  which  are  of  faith ;  Gal.  iii,  7,  9,  12,  22; 
Rom^  iv,  16 ;  iii,  26 ;  comp.  Heb.  x,  39),  lofilv  vionutQ 
(we  are  of  them  that  believe),  are  used  of  faith  proper 
(compare  Rom.  xiv,  22,  2H).  The  phrases  Ik  irioriutQ 
SiKmovvy  iucaiovo^aiy  make  fiiith  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  justification  (Rom.  iii,  80 ;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  14 ; 
Rom.  V,  1;  Gal.  ii,  16;  iii,  8 ;  Rom.  iv,  18;  tK  niarnoQy 
ix,  30 ;  X,  6 ;  Phil,  iii,  9 ;  comp.  Rom.  i,  17 ;  iv,  6,  9). 
Tlie  word  mtrriQ  is  found  joined  to  ayamj^  Ephes.  vi, 
23;  1  Thess.  iii,  6 ;  v,8;  lTim.i,14;  iv,12;  vi,ll; 

2  Tim.  i,  6, 18 ;  ii,  22 ;  Gal.  v,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiD,  13 ;  Rev. 
ii,  19;  with  'Ainc,  vvofAovfj,  1  Cor.  xiii,  13;  2  Thess. 
i,  4 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10.  The  word  is  also  found  Acts  vi, 
6, 8;  xi,  24;  xiv,  27;  xv,  9;  Rom.  i,  8, 12;  iii,  81;  iv, 
12;  V,  2;  X,  8,  17;  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  ii,  6;  xv,  14, 17;  2 
Cor.  i,  24 ;  iv,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  5, 22  5  vi,  10 ;  Ephes.  iii,  17 ; 
Iv,  6, 18 ;  vi,  16 :  Phil,  i,  26 ;  11, 17 ;  Col.  i,  4 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  3;  iii,  2,  6, 7, 10;  2  Thess.  iii,  2;  1  Tim.  i,  2,  4;  iS, 
7;  iii,  9r  iv,  6;  vi,  12;  2  Tim.  i,  6;  iii,  10;  Tit.  i,  1, 
4;  iii,  16-  Philem.6;  Heb.  x,  22;  xiii,7;  Jas.  1,8,6; 
ii,  6, 14,  17, 18,  20,  22,  24,  26;  v,  16;  1  Pet.  i,  6,  7, 9, 
21;  2  Pet.  i,  1,  5;  Jade  8, 20. 

That  even  in  James,  confidence,  tnui  (and  not  mere 
recogmtion),  is  the  essential  element  of  faith,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  passage  (v,  15),  17  ivxn  rJJc  viortiHQ  otih- 
o(i  TOP  KUfivovra  (the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick).  The  worki  of  faith  are,  according  to  James, 
such  as  show  forth  faith,  and  without  which  faith  sinks 
into  a  mere  recognition  (Jas.  ii,  19),  as  dead  faith  {yt- 
rpfi). 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  Triortc  occurs  in 
John's  epistles  only  in  one  place,  1  John  v,  4,  and  in 
his  Apocalypse  in  four  places  (ii,  13, 19 ;  xiii,  10 ;  xiv, 
12). 

There  remain  a  few  passages  in  which  viutiq  appar- 
ently does  not  denote  '*  trust'^  in  salvation  by  Christ, 
as  Rom.  xii,  8  (comp.  Alford,  in  loc,,  and  also  Acts 
xvii,  31).  1  Cor.  xiii,  2  is  eashy  explained  by  com- 
parison with  Matt,  xxi,  21 ;  Luke  xvii,  6,  6,  and  here 
will  be  best  joined  1  Cor.  xii,  9.  In  the  signification 
faithfulness,  iriariQ,  like  the  O.  T.  nS^lpK,  is  spoken  of 
God,  Rom.  iii,  8 ;  of  men,  Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  Tit.  ii,  10. 
With  the  former  passage  compare  Isa.  v,  1  sq. 

Uirrnvitt.  General  meaning:  a.  to  trust,  to  depend 
upon,  Tivl  e.  g.  raic  ftirovdaLQ  ^cmv  ^ea^aroic.  Polyb. 
V,  62,  6  ;  Sophocl.  Philoct.  1360 ;  Demosth.  PhU.  ii,  67, 

9.  With  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ace.  of  the 
thing,  IT.  Tivi  ri  =  to  intrust  (confide)  something  to 
a  person,  Luke  xvi,  11 ;  John  ii,  24 ;  in  the  passive, 
wurrtvofiai  ri,  I  am  trusted  with  a  thing;  without 
obj. :  I  am  trusted,  Rom.  iii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  17 ;  Gal.  ii, 
7 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  4 ;  2  Thess.  i,  10 ;  1  Tim.  i,  11 ;  Tit.  i,  3. 
6.  Very  frequently  irt(rrtvnv  rivl  denotes  to  tru^  a 
person,  to  give  credence  to,  to  accept  st^itements  (to  be 
convinced  of  their  truth) ;  Soph.  El,  886,  r^  Aoyy .    In 


a  broader  sense,  wtonvtiv  rivi  n,  to  believe  a  permm;  e; 
g.  Eur.  Hec.  710,  \6701c  iftoin  viortwrov  rail ;  Xen. 
Apol.  16.  Then  friorfvnv  ri,  to  believe  a  thing,  to  res- 
ogniae  it  (as  tme) ;  e.  g.  Plat.  Gorg.  524,  A,  a  iyut  dof- 
coaic  vurrivu  akii^ii  tlvat;  Aristot.  AntL'j^.  pr.  2,  28; 
also  irurrcvccv  ircpi,  vwfp  rivoc,  Plut.  Lgc.  19,  where 
morivttv  stands  alone,  tu  be  inclined  to  betieve,  recognise 
a  thing;  while  e.  g.  in  John  ix,  18,  the  specific  aim  is 
added:  '*But  the  Jews  did  not  beUeoe  concerning  him 
that  he  had  been  blind,  and  received  his  sight.*' 

In  the  N.  T.  (in  which  wiffrtviiv  has  regard  to  onr 
conduct  towards  Ood  and  his  revelation)  all  these  con- 
structions are  found,  as  well  as  the  combinations  (un- 
usual in  the  profiine  Greek)  of  ir.  ci'c,  ivi  rtva,  iiri  rivt^ 
and  also  rrurrivtiy  standing  alone.  The  question  is 
whether  the  original  signification  is  eow^dmce,  or  00- 
cepting  a*  true, 

(1.)  We  find  frurrivuv  in  the  signification  to  beUeve^ 
to  take  for  true,  and  hence  to  he  convinced,  to  reoogmee 
(accept) ;  (a)  with  the  cuscfoUowing,  John  xi,  26,  mortv' 
ciC  rovro ;  comp.  26, 26 ;  1  John  iv,  16 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  1 
Cor.  xi,  18;  1  Tim.  iU,  16  (comp.  Blatt.  xxiv,  23,  26; 
Luke  xxli,  67);  John  x,  26;  (6)  teith  the  injinitioe  a/*- 
ter  it,  Acts  xv,  11  {irumvopiv  out^fjvai) ;  (r)  with  ore 
after  it,  Matt,  ix,  28;  Mark  xi,  23,  24;  Acts  ix,  26; 
Jas.  ii,  19,  <rv  vioriViiQ  ori  dp  6  ^coc  lotiv;  compare 
Acts  xxvii,  25 ;  John  iv,  21,  marevi  poi,  on  ipxtrai 
dpa.  This  construction  of  monvHv  ori  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  John,  in  St.  Paulas  mean- 
ing of  it  It  is  also  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  vi,  8 ;  I 
Thess.  iv,  14 ;  but  in  Rom.  x,  9,  iuv  irianvojfc  iv  rg 
Kopiig.  nov  ori  6  ^foc  avrov  ifyitpiv  ix  vn:piov,au^rfoyf 
the  sense  of  trust  predominates  over  that  of  takit^for 
true.     Compare  also  Heb.  xi,  6,  with  xi,  1 ;  iv,  8. 

In  John  this  construction  with  ori  is  found  in  chap, 
iv,  21;  viii,  24;  x,88;  xi,  27  (compare  vi,69);  xi,42 
(compare  xvii,  8) ;  xiii,  19 ;  xi^  10, 11 ;  xvi,  27 ;  (and 
have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God),  xvi,  80 ;  xvii, 
8,  21 ;  XX,  81 ;  1  John  v,  1, 6  (comp.  with  v,  10).  In 
these  passages  the  sense  of  wtortvu  is  that  of  auemt, 
belief,  recttgnition,  convicUon  €f  truth.  This  meaning  is 
also  predominant  in  the  following  passage :  John  iii, 
12  (If  I  have  told  yon  earthly  things,  and  ye  betievn 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  yon  of  heavenly 
things)  (comp.  ill,  11).  Note  also  the  connection  with 
yivwrKHv(to  know),  vi,  69 ;  x,  87, 88 ;  xvii,  8 ;  and  note 
also  the  relation  of  Christ's  works  and  of  sight  to  fiftith, 
John  iv,  48  (Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
not  believe);  x,87,38;  xiv,  11;  vi,86;  xx,  8, 29  (com- 
pare XX,  26) ;  i,  61 ;  iv,  89-42. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  constructions  morivtw  rivf, 
etc  riva.  It  is  clear  that  irurrtvuv  nvi  of  itself  can- 
not signify  to  accept  a  person,  but  only  to  believe  what 
he  says,  to  trust  his  word;  e.  g.  John  ii,  22  (they  6fr- 
lieved  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said)  ; 
T,  47 ;  xii,  38  (corap.  Luke  i,  20;  Acts  xxiv,  14 ;  xxvi, 
27 ;  1  John  iv.  1).  In  this  sense  also  we  understand 
John  V,  46  (for  bad  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  be- 
Kevedme);  viii, 81, 16, 46;  x,  87  (comp.  with  x,  86);  xiv, 
11.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  witness  ffjens  himself 
that  is  in  question,  the  acceptance  of  his  words  implies 
the  acceptance  of  his  person  (^John  v,  46 ;  comp.  with 
V,  87-39).  Connect  with  these  the  unique  passage  1 
John  iii,  28 :  avny  irTriv  ^  ivroXi^  aiiTuo  'iifCMnoTewrt*- 
fitv  rip  6v6puiri  rov  viov  avrov, "  this  is  the  command- 
ment, thiit  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  bis  son  Jesus 
Christ"  (elsewhere  «ic  rb  ov.,  John  i,  12;  ii,  23;  iii,  18 ; 
1  John  V,  13) ;  comp.  also  John  vi,  29 ;  xvi,  0;  1  John 
V,  10  (He  that  hdieveth  on  [ci'c]  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself;  he  that  beUevrth  not  God  [nfi 
^etf)]  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  he  believeth  not 
[ei'c]  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son).  Here  in9- 
nifftv  rip  ^iip,  to  believe  God,  is  to  receive  his  testimo- 
ny, w.  itQ  n^  fioprvpiap,  and  consequently  to  receive 
Him  for  whom  the  testimony  is  borne.  Farther  oomp. 
John  V,  38  with  37,  24,  47,  and  44.  These  pas«a«<« 
show  that  John's  idea  of  fisith  includes  (1)  accepting 
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the  testimony  of  God,  (2)  accepting  the  testimony  of 
Christ  concerning  himself,  and  therefore  (8)  accepting 
ChrUt  himself.  The  construction  irurrc vci  v  ciV  is  found 
m  John  ii,  U;  iii,  16,  18,  86;  iv,  89;  vi,  29,  40  (47); 
vii,  5,  81,  88,  89,  48;  vili,  80;  ix,  86,  86;  x,  42;  xi, 
25,  26,  45,  48;  xii,  11,  87.  42,  44,  46;  xiv,  i,  12;  xvi, 
9 ;  xvii,  20 ;  1  John  ▼,  13.  The  only  passage  in  the 
writings  of  John  in  which  another  preposition  occurs 
is  John  iii,  16,  where  Lachmann  reads  4ir'auruv,  Tis- 
chendorf  iv  avr^y  instead  of  tie  avrov. 

(2.)  But  the  sense  of  admUting,  aecepHnff  at  true, 
thus  far  developed,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  John's 
idea  of  £sith  in  Christ.  It  includes  not  only  this,  but 
also  adkeremx  to  Christ;  eieaving  to  him.  See,  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  passage,  John  ix,  86-88,  and  oomp. 
xl,  48;  X,  26,  27;  vi,  69;  i,  12.  Both  these  are  evi- 
dently  contained  also  in  the  narfviiv  rivif  John  vi,  80 ; 
oomp.  with  vi,  29 :  ri  obv  iroulc  oi  arifuXoVf  Iva  i^uk 
fuy  Kai  fnoTiwi^iuv  ffot  (What  sign  showest  thou, 
that  we  may  see  and  believe  «•  thee  ?) ;  29 :  'iva  irur- 
nwrifTf  fiV  ov  diriartiXtv  6  dioc  (that  ye  believe  on 
him  whom  He  hath  sent).  Compare  especially  also 
Matt,  xxvii,  42 ;  Mark  xv,  82. 

It  is  plain,  now,  that  John's  idea  of  faith  includes 
the  element  o'.dearing  to  Christ  as  well  a%of  aectptimg 
him;  and  thiq  cleaving  to  him  includes  the  idea  of 
fuU  tnut  in  Christ  as  Saviour,  as  illustrated  in  the 
important  passage,  John  iii,  16 :  iva  «ac  6  marivutv 
iv  avnf  (that  whosoever  helieeeth  m  him,  not  eic  av- 
rov. Tischendorf  iv,  Lachmann  ire  aiirw).  **  Here 
is  involved  the  anguish,  in  the  believer,  of  the  bite  of 
the  fiery  serpent,  and  the  earnest  looking  on  him  in 
whom  sin  is  crucified  with  the  inner  eye  of  faith"  (Al- 
ford,  in  loc).  In  this  full  sense  of  the  word  John  uses 
wurrf  vw  by  itself  (to  heUevt)  In  i,  7,  51 ;  iv,  41,  42,  48, 
£8;  vi,  86,  64;  ix,  88;  x,  26,  26;  xi,  15,  40;  xii,  89, 
47 ;  xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  81 ;  xix,  86 ;  xx,  81  (comp.  iii,  12 ; 
▼i,  69;  XX,  8,  25,  29).  And  this  fiiith  is  the  condition 
of  the  gifts  of  life,  light,  and  salvation ;  John  x,  26,  27; 
ill,  12, 16, 18,  86;  vi,  85, 40, 47 ;  vil,  88 ;  xi,  25.26;  xx, 
31  (comp.  V,  88);  viil,  24;  i,  12;  xii,  86,  46  (oomp. 
▼iii,  12  and  xi,  40). 

(8.)  Paul's  use  of  iriorcvfiv  also  includes  the  idea 
of  intellectoal  amtietiony  recogmdon;  see  the  passages 
above  cited  under  iriirric,  and  comp.  also  Rom.  iv,  20 
(strong  in  fuitk)\  i,  6;  xvi,  26,  and  the  relation  of 
moTivuv  to  Ktipwmtv  (Rom.  x,  14,  16;  1  Cor.  xv, 
2,  11 ;  Ephes.  i,  18).  But  the  sense  of  tnut  m  Christ 
as  Saviow  is  always  predominant  in  Paul.  The  con- 
atmction  Ttarivnv  rivi,  to  trust,  reJtf  upon,  is  found 
2  Tim.  i,  12  (I  know  in  whom  I  have  believtd,  and  am 
persmadetf);  Tit  iii,  8;  Rom.  iv,  8;  Gal.  iii,  6;  Rom. 
ir,  6;  compare  iv,  18.  Instead  of  the  dative  we  find 
irianvHv  iiri  rtva,  Bom.  iv,  5:  iiri  rbv  Stxaiovvra 
Toy  avt^^  (o»  him  that  Justifieth  the  ungodly),  iv, 
24.  The  viOTtvdv  iiq  denotes  always  faith  in  Clirist 
(Rom.  X,  14;  Gal.  ii,  16;  PhiL  i,  29);  likewiro  ini 
with  the  dative,  1  Tim.  i,  16;  Rom.  ix,  83.  And  friff- 
rtvHv  is  used  standing  alone  to  designate  the  fullest 
trust  of  faith,  Rom.  i,  16 ;  iii,  22 ;  iv,  11, 18 ;  x,  4, 10 ; 
xiii,  11;  XV,  13;  1  Cor.  I,  21;  iii,  6;  xiv,  22;  2  Cor. 
iv,  13 ;  Gal.  iii,  22 ;  Ephes.  i,  18, 19 ;  1  Thess.  i,  7 ;  ii, 
10,18:  2TheM.i,10. 

In  James  ii,  19,  to  believe  denotes  intellectual  assent, 
but  in  ver.  23  it  denotes  trust  (see  under  irioric)*  In 
Peter  the  two  elements  of  assent  and  trust  are  con- 
joined (oomp.  1  Pet.  i,  8,  with  ii,  6,  7 ;  i,  21). 

In  the  Acts  and  Synopt^l  Gospels,  the  import  of 
the  word  (whether  assent  or  trust,  or  lx>th  conjoined) 
must  be  decided  by  the  context. 

The  result  of  our  examination  is,  that  '*  faith"  in  the 
N.  T.  includes  three  elements,  each  and  all  necessar}' 
to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  while  one  or  another 
of  them  may  become  prominent  according  to  the  con- 
nection, viz.  (1)  full  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  rev- 
eUfction  of  salvation ;  (2)  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to 
person  of  Christ  thus  accepted ;  (3)  absolute  and 


exclusive  trust  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Chrint  for 
salvation.  In  no  one  of  the  n  liters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  any  one  of  these  three  elements  wanting. 

(II.)  Early  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Faith,-~-l.  In 
the  early  Church,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  as  a 
condition  of  justification  was  universally  maintained. 
But  the  Eastern  thinkers  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  fiuth  in  a  doctrinal  way,  and  its  true  meaning  was 
not  prominently  developed,  nor  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  works  (as  conditions)  sharply  drawn. 
During  the  Apologetic  period  (from  A.D.  lUO  to  A.D. 
250),  while  attention  was  '*  principally  directed  to  the- 
oretical knowledge, /oteA  was  for  the  most  part  consid- 
ered as  historico-dogmatic  faith  in  its  relation  to  yvii* 
(Tcc.  This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  knowledge  in 
divine  things  justifies,  while  ignorance  condemns.  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  (f  208),  85 :  Imperitia  Dti  sufficit  adpa-' 
nam,  notUia  prodest  ad  vtnitnn.  T  heoph  il  us  of  Antioch 
(t  181)  also  knows  of  a  fdes  historica  alone,  upon 
which  he  makes  salvation  to  depend,  i,  14:  'AiroSfiKtv 
ovv  \a/3a»v  rCtv  yivofuvutv  Kal  Trpoavairt^iinnifuvutVf 
ovK  dirioTw,  dXXd  viarivw  irci^opxb'V  ^t*ft  tf  cv  /Sov- 
\ti  Koi  ob  bnordyrf^ty  irurrtvutv  abrtf,  /117  vvv  dmO' 
^<raCt  fffto^K  dvttofuvo^  run  iv  aimviotg  riftiapiatQ. 
But,  though  it  was  reserved  for  men  of  later  times  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  idea  of  justifying  faith 
in  the  Pauline  sense,  yet  correct  views  on  this  subject 
were  not  entirely  wanting  during  this  period."  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (f  100)  says  in  a  Pauline  spirit,  "  Call- 
ed by  the  will  of  God  in  Christ,  we  can  be  justified,  not 
by  ourselves,  not  by  our  own  wisdom  and  piety,  but 
only  by  fiuth,  by  which  God  has  justified  all  in  all 
ages.  But  shall  we  on  this  account  cease  from  doing 
good,  and  give  up  charity  ?  No,  we  shall  lahor  with 
unwearied  zeal  as  God,  who  has  called  ur,  always 
works,  and  rejoices  in  his  works"  (1  A]p.  ad  Cor,  c.  82, 
88).  IrensBUS  (f  202)  contrasts  the  new  joyful  obedi- 
ence which  ensues  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with 
the  legal  stand-point.  *'  The  law  which  wasr  given  to 
bondmen  formed  men's  souls  by  outward  corporeal 
work,  for  it  coerced  men  by  a  curse  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments, in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  obey 
God.  But  the  Word,  the  Logos  who  frees  the  soul,  and 
through  it  the  lx>dy,  teaches  a  voluntary  surrender. 
Hence  the  fetters  of  the  law  must  be  taken  ofl^,  and 
man  accustom  himself  to  the  free  obedience  of  love. 
The  obedience  of  freedom  must  be  of  a  higher  kind ; 
we  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  our  eailier  stand- 
point ;  for  he  has  not  set  us  free  in  order  that  we  may 
leave  him ;  this  no  one  can  do  who  has  sincerely  con- 
fessed him.  No  one  can  obtain  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion out  of  communion  with  the  Lord ;  and  the  more 
we  obtain  from  him,  so  much  the  more  must  we  love 
him  ;  and  the  more  we  love  him,  so  much  greater  glo- 
ry shall  we  receive  from  him*'  (Irenaeus,  Iltrr.  bk.  iv, 
chap,  xiii,  1,  28;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  Roland, 
p.  216).  Tertullian  (220)  adv.  Marc,  v,  8 :  Krfdei  ii^ 
bertate  justificatvr  homo,  nan  ex  Ugis  serritute,  gvia  Jus- 
tus exfde  ririt.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(t  21S\  faith  is  not  only  tlie  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  (jCoh.  p.  9),  but  by  it  we  are  also  made  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (t5.  p.  28).  Clement  accurately  distin- 
guishes between  theoretical  and  practical  unbelief,  and 
understands  by  the  latter  the  want  of  susceptibility  of 
divine  impressions,  a  carnal  mind  which  would  have 
everything  in  a  tangiiile  shape  (^Slrom,  ii,  4,  p.  486). 
Origen  (A.D.  260)  in  Num.  Horn,  xxvi  (0pp.  iii,  p. 
3G9) :  Impossibile  est  sahari  sine  file ;  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  (0pp.  iv,  p.  517) :  Efiamsi  opera  quis  habtat  ex 
lege,  tfimen,  quia  non  sunt  tedificata  supra  fundamentum 
fdei,  quamvis  videantur  esse  bona,  tamen  operatorim 
suum  jttst'fcare  nonpossunt,  quod  eis  deestfdes,  qua  est 
ngnacuium  enrum,  qtti  jvsfificantur  a  Deo  (Hagenbach, 
HUtory  rf  Doctrines,  §  70 ;  comp.  sIpo  §  34).  ApoUi- 
naris  (t  aSb)  on  John  vi,  27,  says :  "  The  eternally  en- 
during food,  by  which  we  are  sealed  b}'  the  Father  and 
assimilated  to  Christ,  is  the  faith  which  nakes  alive ; 
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and  on  ver.  28,  ''Faith  both  Justifies  and  sanctifies 
without  haman  worlcs,  seeing  tliat  it  contains  within 
itself  the  noblest  energy,  and  is  not  slothful  or  inac- 
tive"  (Domer,  Person  ofChrigl^  Edinb.  tmnsl.,  dir.  i, 
vol.  ii,  p.  389).  Hilary  (f  868) :  '*  By  faith  we  become, 
not  merely  in  a  moral  way,  but  essentially,  one  with 
Him"  (ibid,  p.  418). 

2.  The  Latins,  more  earnest  on  the  practical  than  on 
the  theoretical  side,  seem  to  have  had  deeper  notions 
of  faith  (see  Tertnllian,  cited  above).  Bat  the  minds 
of  theologians  were  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  sin,  grace,  and  free  will  (Pelagian  controver- 
sy), and  not  to  the  appropriation  of  redemption  by 
faith.  The  relations  of  faith  to  Iinowledge  were  set 
forth  clearly  and  strongly,  however,  in  the  maxim 
Fide»  prrecedii  iiiteUecUan^  first  announced  by  Origen, 
and  adopted  by  Augustine  (Epist.  cxx,  8 ;  ed.  Migne, 
ii,  4(>3,  cited  by  Shedd,  Bisiory  of  Doctrines,  i,  162). 
Compare  also  Augustine,  De  Utiiitate  Credendi,  c.  x- 
xiii,  where  he  shows  the  natural  analogies  for  faith ; 
e.  g.  that  friendship  among  men,  filial  piety,  etc.,  are 
grounded  on  faith.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
tides  qusB  and  fides  qua  creditur  {De  TVia.  xiii,  2) ; 
and  uses  the  phrase  jS(ie«  CathoUca  in  the  objective 
sense,  to  denote  the  body  of  doctrine  "  necessary  to  a 
Christian"  (Z)e  /mp.  serm,  53 ;  and  adt,  Jud,  c.  xix). 
Augustine,  says  Melancthon,  did  not  set  forth  fully 
Paul's  doctrine,  though  he  came  nearer  to  it  than  the 
Scholastics  {Letter  to  BrentiuSj  opp.  ed,  Bretschneider, 
U,  602). 

8.  In  the  scholastic  period  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  de.i^enerated  into  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  theoc- 
racy, and  the  outward  side  of  the  religious  life  (pen- 
ance and  good  works)  was  prominent.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  aim  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
(e.  g.  Anselm)  was  to  show  that  faith  can  be  varifled 
to  the  intellect  as  truth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  science,  as  well  as  of  salva- 
tion. **  First  of  all,"  he  say:*,  "  faith  must  purify  the 
heart :  we  must  humble  ourselves,  and  liecome  as  lit- 
tle children.  He  who  lielieves  not  cannot  experience ; 
he  who  has  not  experienced  cannot  understand.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  the  soul  rises  on  the  wings  of  faith 
to  God"  {De  Fide  Trlniiat,  c.  ii).  The  great  Greek 
theologian,  John  of  Damascus  (8th  century),  who  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  the  period  of  scholastic 
theology,  defined  faith  as  consisting  of  two  things:  1. 
belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  doctrines,  the  wi<mc  iK 
aco^C  0-^^  ^ctith  which  coiaeth  by  hfarinff,  Rom.  x,17) ; 
2.  firm  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  the  faith 
which  is  *'  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi,  1).  The  first  of 
these,  he  savs,  is  the  work  of  our  own  minds ;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  {Di  Fide  Orthni.  iv,  10). 
* 'Anselm  comprises  the  whole  doctrine  of  faith  and 
morals  in  the  question,  how  man  appropriates  redemp- 
tion to  himself.  He  says,  'The  more  idea  does  not 
make  faith,  although  this  cannot  exist  without  an  ob- 
ject ;  in  order  to  true  faith  the  right  tendency  of  the 
will  must  be  added,  which  grace  imparts'  (/>"  Gratia 
et  Ubero  Arbitrio^  c.  vi).  He  distinguishes  {Afonolo- 
gium^  p.  72 ;  compare  p.  75)  between  credere  Deum^ 
Christum,  and  credere  in  Deum,  IK  Christum ;  the  for- 
mer denotes  a  mere  outward  faith  which  only  retains 
the  form;  the  latter  denotes  the  tue,  living  faith, 
which  lays  hold  of  communion  with  God  {credendo 
tendere  in  dirinam  essenfiam):  the  former  is  value- 
less and  dead  ;  the  latter  contains  the  power  of  love, 
an^  testifies  its  power  and  its  life  by  love.  The  faith 
which  is  connected  with  love  cannot  be  inoperative ; 
it  proves  its  vitality  b}*  so  operating.  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  develops  the  general  idea  of  faith  in  connection 
with  the  religious  nature  of  m»n.  Faith  marks  the 
manner  in  which  invisible  blessings  dwell  within  our 
souls  (qund'tm  modo  in  nobis  stibsfsfurU),  the  real  vital 
communion  with  God,  his  true  existence  in  the  human 


soul.  For  divine  things  cannot  be  apprehended  by  os 
through  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagi- 
nation, since  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  all  these, 
but  are  exalted  above  all  images.  The  only  vehicle 
of  their  appropriation  is  faith.  Two  elements  meet  in 
it — ^the  tendency  of  the  disposition,  and  the  matter  of 
cognition.  This  latter  is  the  object  of  faith,  but  its 
essence  consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  disposition ; 
and  although  this  is  never  altogether  without  the  for- 
mer, yet  it  constitutes  the  value  of  faith.  Bernard 
agrees  with  Hugo  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of  fiutb : 
'even  now,*  he  says, ' many  who  believe  with  confi« 
dence  have  only  scanty  knowledge ;  thus  many  in  the 
O.  T.  retained  firm  faith  in  God,  and  received  salva- 
tion by  this  faith,  although  they  knew  not  when  and 
how  salvation  would  come  to  them.'  Abelard's  ex- 
pressions are  also  i.inportant  {SenteiU,  c  iv).  *  Faith,* 
he  says,  'always  refers  to  the  invisible,  never  to  the 
visible.  But  how  k  this  ?  when  Christ  said  to  Thom- 
as, "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed." 
What  Thomas  saw  before  him  was  one  thinK,  what  he 
believed  was  another.  He  confessed  the  man  whom  be 
saw  to  be  the  Lord,  in  whom  he  believed.  He  saw  the 
flesh,  but  he  believed  in  the  God  veiled  in  the  flesh* " 
(Neander,  Cimrch  History,  Torrey ,  iv,  875).  ' '  Not  mere- 
ly Abelard,  but  also  most  of  the  other  schoolmen,  un- 
derstood by  Justificatio  per  fdem  not  objective  jiistl- 
flcation,  but  a  subjective  character  of  the  disposition, 
which  proceeds  from  faith,  the  true  inward  sanctifica- 
tion  in  love  which  arises  out  of  faith.  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  led  by  his  experience  to  a  more  objec- 
tive view:  'No  one  is  without  sin  {Sermo  on  Rclih' 
man's  8(mg^  23,  §  15) ;  for  all  righteousness  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  who  has  redeemed  me. 
Christ  is  not  merely  righteous  (76.  22,  §  8),  but  right- 
eousness  itself.*  The  scholastic  doctrine  on  this  point 
received  a  fixed  form  through  Peter  liOmbard  {Sen- 
tent,  iii,  dist.  28).  He  makes  a  threefold  distinction 
in  faith :  Deum  credere,  Deo  credere^  and  t»  Deum  or 
Ckristum  credere.  The  two  first  amount  merely*  to 
holding  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  the  last  is  the  faith  by 
which  we  enter  into  communion  with  God.  Mlth 
such  a  f^ith  love  is  necessarily  connected,  and  this 
faith  alone  is  justifying.  I^ve  is  the  effect  of  this 
faith,  and  the  ground  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  AfH 
plying  to  faith  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the 
form  as  the  formative  principle  {fUog,/ormd),  and  the 
inorganic  material  determined  by  it  (vXty,  maUriesy, 
Peter  distinguishes  faith  as  the  qual'tas  mentis  injormis, 
the  mere  material  of  faith,  and  th<^.  JideMformata,  when 
the  vivifying  power  of  love  is  added  to  it,  which  forms 
and  determines  it.  The  fides  formeUa  is  a  true  virtue, 
and  thii*  faith,  working  by  love,  alone  justifies**  (Ne- 
ander, History  of  Dogmas,  Ryland,  p.  522  sq.). 

The  Scholastics  generally  recognised  the  distinction 
(hinted  b}'  Augustine)  lietween  ohjective  and  subjec- 
tive faith  (fides  qva  creditur  and  fides  qua  creditur), 
and  also  distinguished  between  developed  {erpHciid) 
and  undeveloped  {implt'cita)  faith  (Aquinas,  Summa,  ii, 
qu.  1,  a^t.  7).  But  in  all  the  scholastic  period,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  sacerdotal  theory'  of  religion  hindered,  if 
it  did  not  absolutel}'  prevent,  a  just  apprehension  nf  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  naturally  developed  the  theory  of 
the  mnrit  of  good  works.  Peter  Tx>mbard,  indeed,  says 
that  good  works  are  those  only  that  spring  from  the 
love  of  God.  which  love  itself  is  the  fhiit  of  faith  (opw 
Jidei;  SenfentAihAil,  dist.  23,  D);  but  the  "views  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  not  quite  so  scriptural;  thus 
{Summ,  pL  ii,  2,  qu.  4,  art.  7)  he  speaks  of  faith  itself  as 
a  virtue,  though  he  assims  to  it  the  first  and  highest 
place  among  all  virtues.*'  He  defines  faith  to  be  **  an 
act  of  the  intellect  absenting  to  divine  truth  in  virtoe 
of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will** 
{Swnma,  ii,  2, 1,  4),  and  reckons  faith  among  the  th^ 
ological  virtues,  which  he  distinguishes  fhim  the  ethi- 
I  cal  (Neander,  Wiss.  Abhandlunff.  ed.  Jacob!,  1851,  p. 42}. 
I  "  Such  notions,  however,  led  more  and  more  to  the 
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xeviyal  of  PelagUnisiii,  till  the  forernnnere  of  the  Ref- 
ormation retamcd  to  the  simpler  truths  of  the  Goepel" 
(Hagenbech,  Hutory  of  Dodrimu^  §  186).  According 
to  Aquinas,  the  faith  by  which  we  are  cleared  fh>m  sin 
is  not  thejfi(if«  tn/bmiM,  which  can  coexist  with  sin ;  but 
IB  the  fd(9  formata  per  charitaiem  (faith  informed  by 
love).  In  justification  there  is  a  ntotus  tharUatU  as 
frell  as  a  moiusjidei  {Humma,  pt.  iii,  qu.  44,  art.  1).  This 
statement  contains  the  germ  of  the  later  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  (see  other  passages  in  Mohler,  SymboUsm, 
N.  Y.  1844,  p.  205 ;  comp.  Beck,  DogmengetekiehU,  1864, 
p.  365).  Its  doctrine  (as  that  of  the  period  generally) 
is  that  justification  is  **not  an  objective  act,  but  some- 
thing subjective,  making  man  internally  righteous  l)y 
the  communication  of  the  divine  life  in  fellowship  with 
Christ.  For  the  attainment  of  jusHJicatio,  moreover, 
fioith  can  only  be  the  first  step ;  it  was  not  sufllcient 
for  justification,  but  love  must  be  added ;  the  gratia 
jusUfican*  was  first  given  in  the  fdu  formata,  making 
man  intwnally  righteous.  Since  this  external  idea 
of  faith  required  that  for  effecting  justification  some- 
thing must  be  added  from  without,  the  additional  aid 
of  the  Church  here  was  demanded"  (Neander,  Dogmas, 
p.  661).     See  JngnriCATioM. 

4.  John  Wessel  (f  1489)  was  a  precursor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  his  views  on  faith,  oa  well  as  on  many 
other  points.  None  of  the  theologians  of  the  Scholas- 
tic age  expressed  the  principle  of  faith  so  fully  in  the 
Pttuline  spirit  as  Wessel.  He  considers  it  *'  not  a  mere 
taking  for  granted  of  historical  fiicts,  but  the  devotion 
of  the  whole  mind  to  fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  higher  life ;  not 
merely  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  but  also  in  the 
relations  of  man  to  God"  (UUmann,  Rtfonners  before 
ikt  Ji' formation,  Edinb.  1855,  ii,  468). 

Practically,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  (and 
ibr  ages  before),  Christian  people  were  taught  by  Uieir 
pastors  that  the  pardon  of  sin  was  to  be  secured,  not 
by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  by  penitential  ob- 
servances  and  good  works,  fbllowed  by  priestly  al>so- 
lution ;  and  faiih  itself  was  generally  held  to  be  sim- 
ply the  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In 
practice,  faith  was  transformed  into  credulitj'. 

(Ill,}  The  Protettant  and  Roman  Catholic  Dodrinet 
of  Faith  compared. — The  Protestant  Doctrine. — The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view,  was  justification  by  faith.  Its  development  will 
be  treated  in  our  article  Justification  ;  we  can  here 
only  briefly  give  the  distinction  between  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  faith:  1.  that  of  the 
Beformers ;  2.  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  T%e  Reformers. — ^The  Reformers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  subjective 
ivork  (the  moHr^  just),  brought  out  prominently  the 
ubjectire  idea  of  justification  (as  a  work  done /or  us  by 
Christ).  **  On  the  other  side,  correspondingly,  they  re- 
garded fiuth  as  subjective,  and  as  the  principle  of  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  inner  life"  (Neander,  Dog- 
mas, ii,  662).  The  prominent  position  of  faith  in  the 
theology  of  the  Reformers  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  change  that  was  taking  place,  at  the  time,  in  the 
general  religious  views  of  Christendom.  "The  mind 
-waa  not  satisfied  with  an  objective  and  outward  salva- 
tion, however  valid  and  reliable  it  might  be.  It  desired 
a  consciousness  of  being  saved ;  it  craved  an  experience 
of  salvation.  The  Protestant  mind  could  not  rest  in 
the  Church,  neither  could  it  pretend  to  rest  in  an  atone- 
ment that  was  unapprofniated.  The  objective  work  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  must  become  the  subjective  experi- 
ence and  rejoicing  of  the  soul  itself.  While,  however, 
the  principle  and  act  of  faith  occupies  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformation,  we 
should  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  never  representeid  as 
nprocurit^  cause  of  justification ;  it  is  only  the  instru- 
mental cause.  Protestantism  was  exceedingly  care- 
tal  to  diatingnish  justification  fVom  legal  righteousness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  f  om  sanctification  by  grace  on 


the  other.  It  could  not,  consequently,  concede  to  any 
species  of  human  agency,  however  excellent,  a  piacu- 
lar  and  atoning  efficacy.  Hence  we  find  none  of  that 
supplementary  or  perfecting  of  the  work  of  Christ  by 
the  work  of  the  creature  which  is  found  in  the  piipal 
soteriology.  And  this  applies  to  the  highest  of  acts, 
the  act  of  faith  itself.  Faith  iUelf,  thou^b  the  gift  and 
the  work  of  God,  does  not  justify,  speaking  accurately, 
but  merely  accepts  that  which  does  justify"  (Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  887-8).  Luther  was  led  to  the 
true  Pauline  doctrine  of  fkith  by  his  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  desperate  condition  of  humanity,  not  sim- 
ply from  its  sense  of  finiteness  (which  could  only  have 
led  him  to  faith  as  a  realisation  of  the  invisible  and 
eternal),  but  also  and  chiefly  from  the  crushing  sense 
of  personal  guilt  on  account  of  sin.  He  regards  faith 
not  merely  as  a  mere  attribute,  but, ''  so  to  speak,  as  a 
substantial  and  divine  thing,  so  far  as  it  cleaves  to 
God,  and  God  is  in  it.  Faith  is  in  the  state  of  the  unto 
nufstica,  union  with  God ;  and  yet  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  man's  true  existence."  It  is  no  mere  intellect- 
ual act,  but  a  giving  up  of  the  whole  man  to  trust  in 
Christ;  and  conversel}',  a  penetration  of  the  whole 
man  by  the  life  of  Christ.  "  Faith  makes  new  ciea- 
tures  of  us.  My  holiness  and  righteousness  do  not 
spring  from  myself;  they  arise  alone  out  of  Christ,  in 
whom  I  am  rooted  by  faith'*  (Domer,  Person  of  Christ, 
ii,58,  64).  In  the  Preface  to  the  Epuile  to  the  Rqmans, 
Luther  says :  "Faith  alone  justifies,  and  it  alone  fulfils 
the  law ;  for  faith,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  obtains 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  then,  at  length,  from  the  faith 
thus  efficaciously  working  and  living  in  the  heart,  freely 
(Jluunt)  proceed  those  works  which  are  truly  good.  . .  . 
But  faith  is  an  energy  in  the  heart;  at  once  so  effica- 
cious, lively,  breathing,  and  powerful  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  inactive,  but  bursts  forth  into  opera- 
tion. Neither  does  he  who  has  faith  (mor<itw')  demur 
about  the  question  whether  good  works  have  been  com- 
manded or  not ;  but  even  though  there  were  no  law, 
feeling  the  motions  of  this  living  impulse  putting  forth 
and  exerting  itself  in  his  heart,  he  is  spontaneously 
borne  onward  to  work,  and  at  no  time  does  he  cease  to 
perform  such  actions  as  are  truly  pious  and  Christum. 
Faith,  then,  ia  a  constant  ^ui^,  a  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  toward  us ;  a  trust  living  and  efficaciously  work- 
ing in  the  heart,  by  which  we  cast  ourselves  entirely 
on  God,  and  commit  ourselves  to  him ;  by  which,  cer- 
tofreti,  having  an  assured  reliance,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion about  enduring  death  a  thousand  times."  **  Lu- 
ther laid  the  greatest  stress  at  all  times  on  the  assur- 
anee  of  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. The  ground  certainty,  on  which  all  other  cer- 
tainty  depends,  is  with  him  the  justification  of  the  sin- 
ner for  Christ's  sake  apprehended  by  faith ;  of  which 
it  is  only  the  objective  statement  to  say  that  to  him 
the  fundamental  certainty  is  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
through  surrender  to  whom  faith  has  full  satisfaction, 
and  knows  that  it  stands  in  the  truth"  (Domer,  Ge- 
schichte  d,  Prtit.  Theol.,  Mttnchen,  1867,  p.  224).  *'To 
l>elieve  those  things  to  be  true  which  are  preached  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  thee  a  Christian ; 
but  thou  must  not  doubt  that  thou  art  of  the  number 
of  them  unto  whom  all  the  benefits  of  Christ  are  given 
and  exhibited,  which  he  that  believes  must  plainly 
confess,  that  he  is  holy,  godly,  righteous,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  certain  of  salvation,  and  that  by  no  merit  of 
his  own,  but  bj"  the  mere  mercy  of  God  poured  forth 
upon  him  for  Christ's  sake"  (Luther,  Serm,  on  Gal,  i, 
4-7,  in  Fish,  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  El  quence,  i,  462). 

Zwingle  held  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  the  appro- 
priation by  man,  through  grace,  of  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  is  the  only  means  or  instrument  of  salva- 
tion<  It  was  one  of  his  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
Roman  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  that 
these  doctrines  detract  from  the  glory  of  faith  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  insufficient  for  salvation  (Domer,  Per- 
son  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  116).     Melancthon,  in 
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a  letter  to  Brentiup,  May,  1631.  says:  "Faith  alone 
(toh)  joBtifies,  not  because  it  is  the  root  (radix),  as  you 
write,  but  because  it  lays  hold  of  Christ,  on  whose  ac- 
count we  are  accepted.  It  is  not  love,  the  ftilfilling 
of  the  law,  which  justifies,  but  fiuth  alone,  not  because 
it  is  a  perfection  in  ua^  but  only  because  it  lays  hold  on 
ChrUt"  (edit.  Bretschneider,  Hal.  Sax.  1835,  ii,  601). 
Calvin  (ItudiuteSj  bk.  iii,  chap,  xi)  treats  of  faith  at 
large,  and  distinguishes  it  from  **  a  common  assent  to 
the  evangelical  history,"  and  refutes  the  nugatory 
distinction  made  by  the  schools  between  Jide$ /ormata 
tmdjides  informit.  *'  The  disputes  of  the  schools  con- 
cerning faith,  by  simply  styling  God  the  object  of  it, 
rather  mislead  miserable  souls  by  a  vain  speculation 
than  direct  them  to  the  proper  mark.  For,  since  God, 
*dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approacli 
unto,'  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interposition  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  access  to  him."  **  This  evil, 
then,  as  well  as  innumerable  others,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  schoolmen,  who  have,  as  it  were,  concealed 
Christ  by  drawing  a  veil  over  him ;  whereas,  unless 
our  views  be  immediately  and  steadily  directed  to 
him,  we  shall  always  be  wandering  through  labyrinths 
wittiout  end.  They  not  only,  by  their  obscure  defini- 
tions, diminbh,  and  almost  annihilate,  all  the  impor- 
tance of  faith,  but  have  fabricated  the  notion  of  im- 
plicit faith,  a  term  with  which  they  have  honored  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  most  perniciously  deluded  the 
miserable  multitude."  "  Is  this  faith — to  understand 
nothing,  but  obediently  to  submit  our  understanding 
to  the  Church  ?  Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but 
in  knowledge ;  and  that  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of 
the  divine  will.  .  .  .  For  faith  consists  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  not  in  reverence  to  the  Church. 
...  In  short,  no  man  is  truly  a  believer  unless  he  be 
firmly  persuaded  that  God  is  a  propitious  and  benevo- 
lent Father  to  him,  and  promise  himself  everything 
from  his  goodness ;  unlesa  he  depend  on  the  promises 
of  divine  benevolence  to  him,  and  feels  an  undoubted 
expectation  of  salvation.  He  is  no  believer,  I  say, 
who  does  not  rely  on  the  security  of  his  salvation,  and 
confidently  triumph  over  the  devil  and  death"  (Cal- 
vin, Intdtutfy  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii). 

The  passages  from  the  several  Confessions  will  be 
given  more  fully  in  the  art.  Justification  ;  we  cite 
here  a  few.  Augsburg  Confession. — **Men  are  justi- 
fied freely  for  Christ's  sake  through  faith  when  they 
believe  that  they  are  received  into  favor,  and  their 
sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sake;  this  faith  doth 
God  impute  for  righteousness  upon  him"  (Art.  iv). 
The  nature  of  saving  failh  is  set  forth  in  Art.  xx :  **  It 
is  to  be  observed  here  that  a  mere  historical  belief, 
such  as  wicked  men  and  devils  have,  is  not  here 
meant,  who  also  believe  in  the  history  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
but  that  genuine  faith  is  here  meant  which  causeth  us 
to  believe  that  we  can  obtain  grace  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  Christ,  and  which  giveth  us  the  confi- 
dence that  through  Christ  we  have  a  merciful  God, 
which  also  gives  us  the  assurance  to  know  God,  to  call 
upon  him,  and  to  have  him  always  in  remembrance, 
so  that  the  believer  is  not  without  God,  as  are  the 
Gentiles"  (compare  the  Apology  for  the  Confession,  art. 
ii,  iii).  IletdeWerg  Catechism,— Qu,  21.  "  What  is  (rue 
faith  f  Ans.  It  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to 
us  in  his  word,  but  also  a  hearty  trust,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  b}'  the  Goi^pel,  that  not  onh* 
to  others,  but  to  me  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  b}' 
God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
merit."  Remonstrants'  Confession  (xi,  1). — **  Faith  in 
Christ  is  a  firm  assent  {asstnsuii)  of  the  mind  te  the 
word  of  God,  joined  with  true  trust  (fduciu)  in  Christ, 
so  that  we  not  only  faithfully  receive  Christ's  doc- 
trine as  true  and  divine,  but  rest  wholly  on  Christ  him- 
self for  salvation."     Westminster  Confessicn  (10, 14). — 


'*  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  and  Ms 
righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justification ; 
yet  it ...  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love.  By 
this  iaith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  whatsoever 
b  revealed  in  the  word  .  .  .  but  the  principal  acts  of 
saving  faith  are  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon 
Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanctification,  and  eter- 
nal life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  faith 
is  different  in  degrees,  weak  or  strong ;  may  be  often 
and  many  ways  assailed  and  weakened,  but  gets  the 
victory,  growing  up  in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a 
full  assurance  through  Christ."  In  all  the  Confes- 
sions, both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  faith  is  held  to  be 
a  laying  hold  on  Christ,  by  whom  we  are  saved  (and 
not  by  our  own  works,  or  by  any  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion done  in  us). 

2.  Roman  CatkoUe  Doctrine.  —  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (Art.  xx)  speaks  of  the  long  desuetude  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Church,  and  the  substitution 
of  childish  and  needless  works  (iasts,  pilgrimages, 
etc.),  as  the  great  cause  of  its  corruption,  and  furnish- 
ing the  chief  occasion  for  the  reformation  of  doctrine. 
"Our  adversaries  now,"  they  say  (A.D.  1530),  "do 
not  preach  concerning  these  unprofitable  works  as 
they  were  wont :  moreover,  they  have  now  learned  to 
make  mention  of  faith,  about  which,  in  former  times, 
entire  silence  was  observed.  They  now  teach  that  we 
are  not  justified  before  God  by  works  alone,  but  join 
faith  in  Christ  thereto,  and  say  fiuth  and  worlLS  justify 
us  before  God ;  which  doctrine  imparts  more  consola- 
tion than  mere  confidence  in  good  works."  This  was 
the  chief  theological  dispute  of  the  Keformation,  and 
was  also  the  main  topic  of  theological  discussion  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  A  few  of  the  divines 
there  (the  archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  bishop  of  Cava, 
and  others)  held  that  faith  alone  justifies ;  but  tliis  an- 
cient doctrine  was  too  inconsistent  with  the  sacerdotal 
system  to  find  favor  with  the  minority.  "  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  assertion  tliat 
*•  man  is  justified  b}'  faith,*  and  to  affix  some  determi- 
nate meaning  to  that  expression ;  but  the  task  was  not 
easy.  Some  busied  themselves  in  searching  for  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  *  faith'  is  used  in 
Scripture,  which  they  made  to  amount  to  fifteen,  but 
knew  not  in  which  it  is  employed  when  applied  to  jus- 
tification. At  length,  after  much  disputing,  it  was 
agreed  that  faith  is  the  belief  of  all  things  which  God 
has  revealed,  or  the  Church  has  commanded  to  he  be' 
lieved.  It  was  distinguished  into  two  sorts :  the  one 
said  to  exist  even  in  sinners,  and  which  was  termed 
unf armed,  barren,  and  dead ;  the  other  peculiar  to  the 
just,  and  working  by  charity,  and  thence  calledybrm- 
ed,  efficacious,  and  Hving  faith.  Still,  as  father  Paul 
observes, '  they  touched  not  the  principal  point  of  the 
difficulty,  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is 
justified  before  he  works  righteousness,  or  whether  he 
is  justified  by  his  works  of  righteousness"  (Cramp, 
Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  vii). 

The  decision  of  the  Council  is  as  follows  (sess.  vi,  c 
viii) :  '*  When  the  apostle  says  that  man  is  Justified 
'  by  faith,'  and  *  finely,'  these  words  are  to  be  nndei^ 
stood  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  hath 
always  held  and  explained  them,  namely,  that  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  '  by  faith'  because  faith  u  the  be- 
ginning of  human  salvation,  the  foundation  and  root 
of  all  justification,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,  and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  bis  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  we  are  said  to  be  justified  *  fk«ely,'  be- 
cause nothing  which  precedes  justification,  whether 
faith  or  works,  can  deserve  the  grace  thereof."  Here 
two  things  are  to  be  noted :  (1.)  That  the  Rom<in  idea 
of  faith  in  general  is  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  iNidy 
of  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church :  "La  foi  n^ces- 
saire  pour  la  justification  est  la  foi  Catholique  d'aprbs 
laquelle  nous  cro^^ons  ce  que  Dieu  a  r6v^l6  k  son 
6glise"  (Drioux,  note  to  his  edit,  of  Aquinas's  Stamna^ 
vi,  600) ;  thus  substantially  making  the  intelleGt  alone 
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the  seat  of  faith,  m  Bellanniiie  expressly  puts  it  in  his 
contrast  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Koman  ideas 
of  faith:  '^heretici  fidem^ttctom  esse  definiunt;  Ca- 
tholict  tidem  m  inUlltctu  sedem  habere  volunt"  (//e 
Ju^if.  i,  4).     How  thoroughly  external  a  thing  this 
faith  may  become  in  practice  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  recitation  of  a  creed,  in  Romanist  language,  is 
called  an  ''  act  of  ftith"  (Bergier,  Did.  de  TMolopie,  iii, 
M).  (2.)  That,  accordingly,  the  Council  of  Trent  makes 
faith  only  the  "  beginning  of  human  salvation*'  (gaiutii 
humana  imtium)^  and  "  the  root  of  all  justilication'^  (ra- 
dix cmmu  JHttijicatioHis),     If  &ith  is  simply  an  intel- 
lectual act,  it  is  fitly  described  as  only  the  **  begin- 
ning'* of  justification,  and  not  its  instrument.    So  Mdh- 
ler,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  expressly  says  that 
"  Roman  Catholics  conl^ider  faith  as  the  reunion  with 
God  in  Christ  especiaUy  by  means  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  illuminated  and  strengthened  by  grace" 
(SgmbaUtm,  N.  Y.  1844,  p.  204).     In  the  same  vein  is 
the  definition  given  by  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  viz. 
that  the  **  faith  necessary  to  salvation  is  that  faith  by 
which  we  yield  our  entire  assent  to  whatever  has  been 
revealed  by  almighty  God*'  (Baltimore  edit.  p.  19).    It 
is  plain  that  the  notion  of  faith,  as  Protestants  hold  it, 
and  as  they  believe  that  Paul  held  it,  is  totally  want- 
ing in  the  Roman  doctrine.     Naturally,  too,  with  this 
conception  of  faith,  the  Romanists  deny  that  faith  alone 
Jostifies,  afiirroing,  in  the  way  of  the  Scholastics  (see 
above),  that  faith  mnst  be  informed  by  chant}*,  as  the 
germ  of  new  obedience,  a  gift  bestowed  first  in  bap- 
tism, and  renewed  by  confession  and  absolution.     So 
J.  H.  Newman  (JHfficuliiet  of  Anglicanistny  cited  by 
Hare,  Conteat  vitk  Rome,  p.  113)  declares  that  Roman 
**  Catholics  hold  that  faith  and  love,  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, faith  and  works,  are  simply  separable,  and  ordi- 
narily separated  in  fact;  that  faith  does  not  imply 
loye,  obedience,  or  works ;  that  the  firmest  faith,  so  as 
to  move  mountains,  may  exist  without  love — that  is, 
tme  faith,  as  truly  faith  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
as  the  faith  of  a  martyr  or  a  doctor."     On  this  Hare 
lemarics :  **  This  belief  is  not  faith.    To  many  persons, 
indeed,  it  may  appear  that  this  is  little  more  than  a 
dispute  about  words ;  that  we  use  the  word/at^A  in  one 
sense,  and  the  Romanist  in  another,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue  about  the  matter.     But  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  great  are  the  power  and  the  bless- 
ings pstmiised  to  faith  by  the  Gospel,  it  surely  is  a 
cfuestion  of  the  highest  moment  whether  that  power 
and  those  blessings  belong  to  a  lifeless,  inert,  inani- 
mate notion,  or  to  a  living,  energetic  principle.     This 
is  the  great  controversy  between  Romanism  and  Pro> 
teetantism.    Their  stay  is  the  oput  operatum,  outs  Jides 
cp«TaiM— faith,  the  gift  of  God,  apprehending  him 
through  Christ,  renewing  the  whole  man,  and  becom- 
tng  the  living  spring  of  his  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and 
actions"  (Conteat  with  Rome,  note  I).    A  letter  of  Bun- 
sen's  in  1840  illustrates  the  Roman  idea  of  faith,  as  it 
had  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  J.  H.  Newman  before  he 
-went  over  to  Rome.     A  pastor  in  Antwerp  (named 
Spdrlein)  was  troubled  about  episcopal  ordination,  and 
came  to  England  for  light.     He  was  invited  to  break- 
tut  at  Newman's,  and  found  him  and  a  numbei'  of  his 
frienda  ready  to  hear  him.    *'  He  unburdened  his  heart 
tn  tfaem,  and  they  gave  their  decision — ^the  verdict  of  a 
Kewmanic  jury  on  a  case  of  conscience,  viz.  that  *  Pas- 
tor Spdrlein,  ms  a  Continental  Christian,  was  subject  to 
the  aathority  of  the  bishop  of  Antwerp.'    He  objected 
that  by  that  bishop  he  would  be  excommunicated  as  a 
heretic.   '  Of  course ;  but  you  will  conform  to  his  decis- 
ion.*    '  How  can  I  do  that,'  exclaimed  Spdrlein,  *  with- 
oat  abjuring  my  faith  ?'     *  But  your  faith  is  heresy.' 
'  How  ?    Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  embrace  the  er- 
rors of  Rome,  and  to  abjure  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?' 
'  There  is  no  faith  but  that  of  the  Church.'     *  But  my 
£uth  la  in  Christ  crucified.'     '  Tou  are  mistaken ;  you 
are  not  aaved  by  Christ, but  by  the  Church'  "  (Memcir 
f,by  hU  Widow,  London,  1868,  i,  614). 


(IV.)  Later  Protegtantiam.—l,  Whatever  minor  dif- 
fierences  may  have  arisen  in  l^otei«tant  theology  as  to 
faith,  all  evangelical  theologians  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing points :  1.  That  saving  faith  not  only  recognises 
the  supernatural,  but  also  accepts  and  trusts  abBolutely 
on  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  Saviour ;  2.  that 
this  saving  power  is  the  gift  of  God ;  8.  that  it  invari- 
ably brings  forth  good  works ;  4.  that  the  faith  which 
appropriates  the  merits  of  Christ  must  be  a  living 
faith ;  6.  that  it  is  not  the  faith,  nor  the  vitality  of  the 
faith,  which  justifies  and  saves  man,  but  it  ia  the  ob- 
ject of  the  faith,  i.  e.  the  merits  of  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er, and  therefore  that  it  is  an  error  to  attach  a  saving 
quality  to  any  merely  subjective  faith.  The  earlier 
Reformers  and  Confessions  made  atmrance  an  eoven- 
tial  part  of  saving  faith,  but  this  doctrine  was  not  long 
held.    See  Assubancb  ;  Justification. 

2.  Dwitiont  o/ /oi/A.— Faith  is  divided  by  the  theo- 
logians iatofdee  kiiforiea  Audfikt  so/pf/Sra  (historical 
faith  and  saving  faith).  The  former  is  intellectual 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  the  lat- 
ter a  genuine  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  unto 
salvation.  True  faith  embraces  both.  The  parte  of 
fiiith, in  theological  language, are  three :  a.  NoHtia  (act 
of  the  intellect),  knowledge,  instruction  in  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity  (Rom.  x,  14).  6.  A  ttentua  (act 
of  the  will),  assent  to  the  doctrine,  or  reception  of  it  as 
true  and  credible,  c.  Fiducia  (act  of  the  heart),  trust 
or  confidence  in  the  divine  word.  *^  True  and  saving 
faith  in  Christ  consists  both  of  assent  and  trust ;  but 
this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices, nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and  im- 
penitent men,  who  depend  on  Chrirt  to  save  them  in 
their  sins,  but  such  a  trust  as  is  exercised  according 
to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  word  of  God ;  so 
that  to  know  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and 
to  have  a  cordial  of  beliff  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that 
more  specific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  reliance,  or, 
in  systematic  language,  ^<2ucki/  assenl"  (Watson, /a- 
itiiuiet,  ii,  243). 

8.  FaUh  in  Christ ;  jusHfying  Faith —  Faith  at  Con- 
dition of  Sahation.^a,')  Though  the  entire  revelation 
of  God  is  set  forth,  in  one  sense,  as  the  object  of  faith 
(Luke  xxiv,  25,  26;  Heb.  xi),  yet  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  d3-ing  and  risen  Redeemer,  is 
KOT  i^ox^v,the  object  of  faith  (Gal.  ii,  16;  John  xvii, 
21).  In  the  evangelical  churches,  justifying  faith  is 
understood  to  be  exercised  specifically  in  Christ,  as 
by  his  death  making  expiation  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sinner's  guilt,  or  (to  put  the  same  idea  in  another  light) 
in  God's  covenant  with  mankind  in  Christ,  as  offering 
them  pardon  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death  ;  and  this 
faith  is  yet  viewed  mereltf  as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. (6.)  *'  What  faith  is  it,  then,  thiough  which  we 
are  saved?  It  may  be  answered,  first,  in  general,  it 
is  a  faith  in  Chrift ;  Christ,  and  God  through  Christ, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Herein,  therefore,  it  is 
sufficiently,  absolutely  distinguished  from  the  faith 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  heathens.  And  from  the 
faith  of  a  devil  it  is  fully  distinguished  by  this — it  is 
not  barely  a  speculative,  rational  thing,  a  cold,  lifeless 
assent,  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  head,  but  also  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture,  'With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.'  And, 
'  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  shalt  believe  with  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  It  acknowl- 
edges his  death  as  the  only  sufficient. means  of  redeem- 
ing man  from  death  eternal,  and  his  resurrection  as 
the  restoration  of  us  all  to  life  and  immortality ;  inas- 
much as  he  *  was  delivered  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.'  Christian  faith  is,  then  not  only 
an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  out  also  a  full 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ ;  a  trust  in  the  merits 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection ;  a  recumbency 
upon  him  as  our  atonement  and  our  life,  as  given  for 
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ns,  and  living  in  ns.  It  w  a  snre  confidence  which  a 
man  hath  in  God  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  reconciled  to  the  favor  of 
God ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  closing  vrith  him, 
and  cleaving  to  him,  as  our  *  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctitication,  and  redemption,*  or,  in  one  word,  our 
salvation"  (\Vesle7,  Strm,  on  Jiutification).  (c.)  Faith 
is  not  meritoriously,  but  instrumental!}',  the  condition 
of  our  pardon.  **  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God  had 
not  promised ;  if  God  had  not  promised,  justification 
had  never  followed  on  this  faith :  so  that  the  indisso- 
luble connection  of  faith  and  justification  is  from  God's 
institution,  whereby  he  hath  bound  himself  to  give  the 
benefit  upon  performance  of  the  condition.  Yet  there 
is  an  aptitude  in  faith  to  be  made  a  condition ;  for  no 
other  act  can  receive  Christ  as  a  priest  propitiating 
and  pleadin:4  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God 
for  his  salie  to  give  the  benefit.  As  receiving  Christ 
and  his  gracious  promise  in  this  manner,  it  aclcnowl- 
edgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so  man  renounceth  all  right- 
eousness in  himself,  and  honoreth  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  Son  as  th^  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies 
God's  mercy  and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
aclcnowledgeth  on  earth,  as  it  will  be  perpetually  ac- 
knowledged in  heaven,  ttiat  the  whole  salvation  of  sin- 
ful man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degroe  there- 
of, whereof  there,  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest 
love,  Christ's  merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracious 
promise,  and  the  power  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit"  (Law- 
son).  Wesley,  spealcing  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  our 
justification,  says,  **  We  mean  this  much,  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  without  which  no  one  is  justified ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  immediately,  indispensably,  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
though  a  man  should  have  ever}'thing  else,  without 
faith,  3*et  he  cannot  l)e  justified;  so,  on  the  other, 
though  he  be  supposed  to  want  everything  else,  yet  if 
he  hath  faith  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose 
a  sinner  of  any  kind  or  degree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his 
total  ungodliness,  of  his  total  inability  to  think,  speak, 
or  do  good — suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  casts  himself  wholly  on  the  mercy  of  Grod  in 
Christ  (which,  indeed,  he  cannot  do  but  l)y  the  grace 
of  God),  who  will  affirm  that  any  more  is  required  be- 
fore tliat  sinner  can  be  justified  ?'*  (Wesley,  Sermon  on 
Justification ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training^  ii,  128 
sq.).  "  Faith,  as  it  is  mere  belief,  may  be  produced 
by  rational  evidence.  But  when  that  is  attained,  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  nowhere  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  carried  on  l)y  the  natural  operation  of  these 
credited  truths.  The  contrary  fact,  that  men  often 
credit  them  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  them,  is  ob- 
vious. When  a  diflferent  state  of  mind  ensues,  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  an 
influence  which  may  be  ordinarily  resisted.  B3'  that 
influence  men  are  *  pricked  in  their  heart;*  and  the 
heart  is  prepar<)d  to  feel  the  dread  impression  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  manifestation  of  man*s  perishing 
Btite,  not  merely  in  the  doctrine  of  the  word,  but  as  it 
stands  in  the  Spirit's  application  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science. But,  thoujch  this  was  previously  credited, 
and  is  still  credited ;  and  though  its  import  and  mean- 
ing are  now  more  fully  perceived  as  the  perishing 
condition  of  the  awakened  man  is  more  clearly  discov- 
ered, the  faith  of  affiance  does  not  therefore  follow. 
A  person  in  these  circumstances  is  not  to  be  likened  to 
a  man  drowning,  who  will  instinctively  seize  the  rope 
as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  out  to  him.  There  is  a  per- 
verse disposition  -in  man  to  seek  saivstion  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  stind  on  terms  with  his  Saviour.  There 
is  a  reluctance  to  trust  wholly  in  his  atonement,  and 
to  be  saved  by  grace.  There  is  a  sin  of  unbelief,  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  repugnance  to  the  committal 
of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  the  influence  of  grace,  not 
merely  knowledge  of  the  opposite  truth  and  duty, 
must  conquer.  Even  when  this  is  subdued,  and  man 
is  made  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  appointed  way,  a 


want  of  power  is  felt,  not  to  credit  the  truth  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  its  merits,  or  its  sufficiency,  hot 
a  want  of  power  to  trust  wholl}',  and  with  confidence, 
in  it,  as  to  the  issue.  It  b  then  that,  like  the  disci- 
ples, and  all  good  men  in  all  ages,  ever}'  man  in  these 
ciroumstances  prays  for  faith ;  for  this  power  to  trust 
personally,  and  for  himself,  in  the  atonement  made 
for  his  sins.  Thus  he  recognises  Christ  as  *  the  Ao^ 
thor  and  Finisher  of  faith,'  and  fiuth  as  the  gift  of 
God,  though  his  own  duty :  thus  there  is  in  the  mind 
an  entire  renunciation  of  self  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
seeking  of  all  from  Christ  on  the  other,  which  cannot 
but  be  followed  by  the  gift  of  &ith,  and  by  the  joy 
which  springs,  not  ftx>m  mere  sentiment,  but  flrom  the 
attestation  of  the  Spirit  to  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  only  as  the  Com* 
forter,  but  as  the  Sanctifier.  It  is  in  this  way,  too, 
that  faith  saves  us  to  the  end,  by  connecting  ns  with 
the  exerted  influence  and  power  of  God,  through 
Christ  '  The  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
£aith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me.*  These  are  views  which  will,  it  is  true, 
be  a  stumbling-stone  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  this  world.  But  there  is  no  remedy  in 
concession.  Still  this  will  stand,  *  Whosoever  receiv- 
eth  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein*  '*  (Watson,  Workg,  London,  1836, 
vu,  224). 

Pye  Smith  {First  Lines  ofCkrittian  Theology,  bk.  v, 
ch.  V,  §  8)  defines  the  specific  od  of  saving  faith  to  be 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  directly  and  necessarily 
arises  from  the  principle  of  fitith,  which  is  tlie  proper 
and  characteristic  exertion  of  that  principle,  and  in 
which  the  real  nature,  design,  and  tendency  of  genu- 
ine faith  is  made  apparent  This  act  or  exercise  a 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  "  coming  to  Christ 
— looking  to  him — receiving  him — eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinking  his  blood — ^trusting  in 
him,  and  being  fully  persuaded  of  his  tnith  and  faith- 
fulness.** It  is  that  which  our  old  and  excellent  di- 
vines usually  denoted  by  the  phrase  (perhaps  too  fa- 
miliar, but  ver}'  expr3S8ive  and  easily  understood) 
closing  vith  Chfist.  President  Edwards  expresses  it 
thus:  **The  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of  the 
soul  or  heart  with  Christ**  (  Works,  viii,  546).  '*  Faith 
is  an  assured  resting  of  the  soul  upon  God's  promises 
of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon  of  sins  here  and 
glorj'  hereafter'*  (Dr.  Owen's  Catechism), 

4.  It  has  been  said  (above)  that  Protestant  theologi- 
ans are  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  saving 
faith.  But  there  is  a  class  of  divines  in  the  Church 
of  England  (the  so-called  sacramental  or  Romanizing 
party)  who  seem  to  have  K^ne  back  wholly  to  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  faith,  if  not,  indeed,  to  that  of 
Rome.  One  of  the  Ijcfit  writers  of  this  school  is  bishop 
Forbes,  of  Brechin,  Mho,  in  treating  on  Art.  xi  of  the 
Church  of  England,  asserts  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified  is  not  the  fiduda  of  Luther,  but  is  **  that 
beginning  and  root  of  the  Christian  life  whereliy  we 
willingly  believe,  etc.,"  thus  adopting  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  Trent  in  framing  his  definition  of  faith.  So, 
also,  he  adopts  Bellarmine's  statement  that  ^*  love  is 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  faith  which  impetrates 
justification.**  While  he  admits  that  the  fathers  often 
affirm  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  he  adds  that 
"  they  never  intended,  by  the  word  alone,  to  exclude 
all  works  of  faith  and  grace  from  the  causes  of  justi- 
fication and  eternal  salvation*'  (^Erj^naHon  of  the  39 
A  rticlesy  London,  1867,  i,  177  sq.).  These  views  are  not 
Protestant ;  yet  bishop  Forbes,  and  the  set  of  theo1<^ci- 
ans  who  agree  with  him  in  going  Iwck  to  Romish  doc- 
trine, still  belong  to  a  Chureh  which  calls  itself  Protes- 
tant. In  happy  contrast,  we  cite  another  divine  of  thb 
same  Church,  Dr.  O'Brien,  who,  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  Justification  hg  Faith  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1868%  i^^r  » 
clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  as  "  trust 
in  Christ ;  an  entire  and  unreserved  confidence  in  the 
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efficacy  of  what  Christ  h«a  done  and  snffered  for  as, 
a  full  reliance  upon  him  and  his  work/'  protests  against 
the  error  that,  "  in  justification,  faith  is  accounted  to 
us  for  righteousness  because  it  is  in  itself  a  right  prin- 
ciple, and  one  which  naturally  tends  to  produce  obedi- 
ence to  divine  precepts  ;**  and  he  shows  that,  **  while  it 
ia  thejSf  instrument  of  oar  justification,  and  the  seminal 
principle  of  holy  obedience,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
instrument  of  our  justification,  essentially  and  proper- 
ly, because  it  unites  us  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  all  that  he  has  done  and  suflfer- 
ed.  God  having,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  ap- 
pointed that  we  should  be  pardoned  and  accepted  for  the 
aaflferings  and  for  the  merits  of  another,  seems  most  fit- 
ly to  have  appointed,  too,  that  our  voluntaiy  acceptance 
of  this  his  mode  of  freely  forgiving  and  receiving  us, 
by  putting  our  trust  in  him  through  whom  these  bless- 
ings are  to  be  bestowed  upon  us,  should  necessarily 
precede  our  full  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  this 

gracious  scheme,  and  that  nothing  else  should 

If  for  ovaJMiHjicaiitm  it  be  essential,  and  sufficient,  that 
we  be  united  to  Christ — one  with  ChraU-found  in  Ckritt 
—does  not  the  act  whereby  we  take  him  for  our  de- 
fence against  that  wrath  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
earned — whereby,  abjuring  all  self-dependence,  we  cast 
oaneives  upon  God's  free  mercies  in  the  Redeemer, 
with  a  full  sense  of  our  guilt  and  our  danger,  but  in 
a  full  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  all  that  he  has 
wrought  and  endured ;  does  not  this  act,  whereby  we 
cleave  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  in  iis  lies,  become  one 
with  him,  seem  the  fit  act  whereunto  to  annex  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  those  inestimable  benefits  which,  how- 
ever dearly  purchased  they  were  by  him  who  bought 
them,  were  designed  to  be,  with  respect  to  us  upon 
whom  they  are  bestowed,  emphatically  free  ?  With 
less  than  this,  our  part  in  the  procedure  would  not 
have  been,  'v^hat  it  was  manifestly  designed  to  l)e,  in- 
telligent and  voluntary ;  with  more,  it  might  seem  to 
be  meritorious.  Whereas  faith  unites  all  the  advan- 
tiges  that  we  ought  to  look  for  in  the  instrument 
whereby  we  were  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  thus 
freely  offered  to  us :  it  makes  us  voluntary  recipients 
of  them,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  leave,  even  to  the 
deoeitfhlness  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  the  power  of 
ascribing  to  ourselves  any  meritorious  share  in  pro- 
curing them"  (p.  119-121). 

The  relation  of  fSuth  to  works,  and  the  question  of 
the  apparent  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  that  of  James  on  this  point,  will  be  treated  in  our 
article  Works.  We  only  remark  here  that  the  Pro- 
testant theology  (as  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the 
extracts  already  given)  holds  that  true  faith  always 
manifests  itself  by  love  and  good  works  (see  A  ugtburg 
Comfeation,  Apology^  c.  iii) ;  any  other  foith  is  mere  be- 
lief, or  what  St.  James  calls  "dead  faith."  The  mi- 
nor differences  among  Protestants  as  to  the  nature  of 
Caith  depend  chiefly  upon  differences  as  to  the  nature 
of  justification.     See  Jcstification. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Edwards,  Works 
(N.  Y.  edit.,  4  vols.  8vo),  i,  110;  ii,  601  pq. ;  iv,  64  sq. ; 
Waterland,  IToTib  (Oxf.  1848),  vi,  23-29;  Pearson,  (?n 
ike  Creed,  art.  i ;  Wardlaw,  SytUnuUic  Theologg  (Edinb. 
1867,  3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  728  sq. ;  Martensen,  Christian 
DogmatlcM  (Edinb.  1866,  8vo),  p.  37,  308  sq. ;  Knapp, 
Ckrittitm  TUologg,  §  121  sq. ;  Browne,  On  89  Articles 
(N.  Y.  I860),  p.  308  sq. ;  Burnet,  On  39  Articles,  art. 
xi ;  Nitzsch,  ChristUche  l^hre^  §  143 ;  Monsell,  Religion, 
of  RtdempUon  (Lond.  1867,  8vo),  p.  219  sq. ;  Bohmer, 
CkruU,  DogmaHk  (Breslau,  1840),  i,  4  ^  ii,  259  sq. ;  Per- 
rone  (Rom.  C),  Prtelectiones  Theohgioa  (ed.  Miime,  2 
vols.),  ii,  1414  sq. ;  Mdhler  (R.  C),  Symbolism  (N.  Y. 
l>^4),  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  15, 16 ;  Buchanan,  On  Justification 
(Edinb.  1867,  8vo),  p.  864  sq.;  Hare,rfc^ory  of  Faith 
(reviewed  in  Bib&othfca  StMcra,  July,  1860,  art.  ii); 
LepAiiM,  Pnulin,  Reek*fer(igungilihrf  (T^ips.  1853, 8vo), 
p.  94  sq. ;  Ustcri,  Pnulin,  Lehrbegrif  {Z\1t.  1824,  8vo) ; 
Bitschl,  AUktOhoL  KinAe  (Leips.  1857,  8vo),  p.  82  sq. ; 


Schula,  Die  ChristUche  Lehre  v.  Glauhen  (Leips.  1834, 
8vo);  Cobb, PAi&iwpAyo//'a»/A (Nashville);  Neander, 
Kaiholicismus  u,  Protestaniimue  (Berlin,  1863, 8vo),  p. 
131-146;  Hfiae,  ProleslatU.  PolenUk  (Leips.  1865,  8 vo), 
p.  242  sq. ;  Baur,  Kathoiicitmus  und  Protestcmtitmus 
(Tubingen,  1836, 8vo),  p.  259-264;  EUiott,  Delineation 
of  Romanism,  book  i,  chap,  ii ;  Baur,  DogmengescbidUe 
(Leips.  1867,  3  vols.  8vo),  iii,  200  sq. ;  Cunningham, 
fHttoHcal  Theohgify  chap,  xxi ;  Beck,  Dogmengeschuhte 
(Tubingen,  1864, 8vo),  p.  864-869.  See  also  Justifi- 
cation; Sanctifxcatiox. 

FAITH,  ACT  OF.     See  Aoro  da  F«. 

FAITH,   ARTICLES   OF.     See  Articles,  and 

FUKDAMENTAL. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS.     See  Works. 

FAITH,  CONFESSIONS  OF,  See  Confessions 
OF  Faith. 

FAITH,  FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLES  OF.    See 

FONDAMENTAL. 

FAITH,  RULE  OF.  I.  Reguh  Fidei.—lji  the  early 
Church  the  summary  of  doctrines  taught  to  catechu- 
mens, and  to  which  they  were  required  to  give  their 
assent  before  baptism,  was  called  in  Greek  iriVnct  f^^ 
faith ;  opo^  iri'trrcwc,  the  limit  or  determination  of  the 
faith;  USoaiQ  vioTfutc,  ^position  of  the  faith;  Kavwv, 
rule  ;  and  in  Latin,  Regula  fdeij  rule  of  faith.  This 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
See  Creed,  Apostles'  ;  Reoula  Fidei. 

II.  From  the  ancient  usage,  the  phrase  has  been 
adopted  (not  very  aptly)  in  modem  theolog}'  to  denote 
(1)  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  (2)  the  criterion  or  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Protestants  find  this  rule  in  the  Scriptures 
alone;  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  some  An- 
glicans, find  it  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also  in  the 
Church,  as  the  authorized  (inspired)  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  whose  interpretations  are  embodied  in  tra- 
dition. The  supreme  authority,  according  to  the  Ro- 
manists, lies  in  tradition,  and  in  the  pope  as  its  living 
expounder.  Some  of  the  mystics  and  the  Quakers 
make  the  "inner  light"  the  supreme  rule :  thus  Rob- 
ert Barclay  says  that  the  highest  source  of  knowledge 
— divine  revelation  and  illumination — is  something  in- 
ternal, trustworthy,  and  self-evident,  which  commjiuds 
reason  to  accept  it  by  the  indwelling  evidence.  The 
Rationalists  make  reason  the  final  arbiter,  and  the 
mind  of  man  the  measure  of  truth. 

(I.)  The  Protestant  Doctrine. — 1.  One  of  the  chief  doc- 
trinal elements  of  the  Reformation  was  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture  for  faith  and  salvation.  Wicklifie,  indeed, 
anticipated  the  Reformation  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  **When  we  truly  believe  in  Christ," 
he  says,  **  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  greater  for  us 
than  that  of  any  other  writing."  He  makes  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  word  to  spring  from  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  while  Rome 
puts  the  Church  between  the  soul  and  Christ.  Luther 
also  rejected  all  mediation  between  the  soul  and  Christ. 
**  Yet,  before  he  had  consciously  developed  the  princi- 
ple that  the  holy  Scriptures  must  be  the  highest  source 
of  knowledge,  his  doctrine  had  already  been  formed 
upon  it,  and  unconsciously  he  was  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple to  admit  nothing  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptures.  Controversy  first  brought  him  to  carrj' 
nut  this  principle  with  scientific  clearness."  It  was, 
however,  first  "scientifically  stated  by  Melancthon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Leipsig  disputation,  in  which 
Eck  attacked  a  statement  made  by  that  reformer  in 
one  of  his  letters,  which  thus  acquired  notoriety.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  duty  to  abide  by  the  pure  and  simple 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths 
are  always  the  simplest ;  this  meaning  is  to  be  found 
by  comparing  Holy  Writ  with  itself.  On  this  account 
we  study  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  pass  judgment  on  all 
human  opinions  by  it  as  a  universal  touchstone"  (Coni, 
Eckivm  Defensio^  Melancthonii  Operc^  ed.  Bretfchnei- 
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der,  i,  113,  cited  hj  Neander,  Hittoiy  of  Dogma*^  [Ry- 
land],  p.  623).  Both  tradition  and  the  apocryphal 
books  vrere  rejected  by  the  ReformerB.  While  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism  is  justification  by 
faith,  its  formal  principle  (prineipium  cognoscendi, 
knowledge-principle,  or  principle  of  cognition)  is  that 
the  word  of  God,  given  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  ^Ms  the  pare  and  proper 
«btirce,  as  well  as  the  only  certain  tneamre  of  all  saving 
truth"  (Schaff,  PrindpU  of  ProUatanigm^  Chambers- 
burg,  1845,  p.  70). 

2.  The  chief  Protestant  Confestiont  agree  as  to  the 
rule  of  faith.     The  AugAurg  Confestion  repudiates  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  Kome  as  to  penances,  fasts, 
etc.  (art.  xv),  discrimina  ciborum,  etc.  (part  ii,  art. 
v) ;  and  see  especially  Apologia  Confest.  cap.  viii,  p. 
206;  De  traditionibiu  hunanit  tn  Ecdetia;  and  Prcef, 
ad  Conf.  A  uguit,  p.  6,  **  We  offer  our  confession  .  .  . 
drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  pure  word 
of  God."     The  Formula  Concordia^  Epit.  i,  1,  is  more 
definite:  "Credimus,  confitemur  et  docemus  unicam 
regulam  et  normam,  secundum  quam  omni:i  dogmata, 
omnesque  doctores  lestimari  et  judicari  oporteat,  nul- 
lam  omnino  aliam  esse  quam  prophetica  et  apostolica 
scripta  cum  veteris  tum  novi  Testament!,  sicut  scrip- 
turn  est  Psa.  cxix,  105;  Gal.  i,  8."    **Reliqtta  vero 
sive  patrum  sive  neotericorum  scripta,  quocunque  ve- 
niant  nomine,  sacris  Uteris  nequaquam  sunt  lequipa- 
randa,  sed  universa  illis  ita  sul)iicienda  sunt,  ut  alia 
ratione  non  recipiantur,  nisi  testium  loco,  qui  doceant, 
quod  etiam  post  apostolorum  tempora  et  in  quibus  par- 
tibus  orbis  doctrina  ilia  prophetarum  et  apostolorum 
sincerior  conservata  sit."    <' Cietera  autem  symbola  et 
alia  scripta,  quorum  paullo  ant«)  mentionem  fecimns, 
non  obtinent  auctoritatem  judicis ;  hiec  etiam  dignitas 
solis  sacris  Uteris  del)etur,  sed  durotaxat  pro  religione 
nostra  testimonium  dicunt,  etc."  (We  believe,  confess, 
and  teach  that  the  one  rule  and  criterion  by  which  all 
doctrines  and  teaching  are  to  be  tested  is  Scripture 
...  all  other  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern; 
all  symbols,  creeds,  etc.,  are  of  use  [not  as  of  equal  au- 
thority, but  only]  as  witnesses  of  the  preservation  of 
the  revealed  doctrines,  and  testimonies  for  our  relig- 
ion, etc.).    Conf.  Gall.  art.  v:  *'  It  is  not  lawful  to  op- 
pose either  antiquity,  custom,  multitude,  man's  wi»* 
dom  and  judgment,  or  edicts,  or  any  decrees,  or  coun- 
cils, or  visions,  or  miracles,  unto  this  holy  Scripture, 
but  rather  that  all  things  ought  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof.     Wherefore  we  : 
do  for  this  cause  also  allow  those  three  creeds,  namely, 
the  Apostles*,  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  be- 
cause they  be  agreeable  to  the  written  word  of  God." 
Conf.  Ilehet.  ii,  1:  **In  controversies  of  religion  on 
matter-s  of  faith,  we  cannot  admit  any  other  judge  than 
God  himself,  pronouncing  liy  the  holy  Scripture  what 
is  true,  what  is  false,  what  is  to  be  followed,  or  what  to 
be  avoided.    So  we  do  not  rest  hut  in  the  judgment  of 
spiritual  men  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God."     Cmf. 
Befglc.  art.  vii :  "  We  believe  also  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture doth  mo»t  perfectly  contain  all  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  in  it  all  things  are  abundantly  taught  what- 
soever is  necessary  to  be  believed  of  man  to  attain  sal- 
vation."     [Vejftminsfer  Confemnn^  art.  i:  *'The  whole 
counsel  of  God,  concerning;  all  tilings  necessary  for  bis  | 
own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  hy  good  and  nee-  > 
essary  consequence  may  l>e  deduced  from  Scripture;  , 
unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  he  added,  whcth- ' 
er  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of 
men.     Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  innnird  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  lie  necessary  for  the 
saving  undorstjinding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed 
Sn  the  word,"  etc.     **A11  things  in  Scripture  are  not 
alike  plain  in  themselves,  nor  alike  clear  unto  all ;  yet 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  be- 
lieve<l,  and  observed  for  salvation  are  so  clearly  pro- 
pounded and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture  or  i 


other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  nnleamed.  In 
a  due  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attain  onto  a 
sufficient  understanding  of  them."  Ckurck  of  Eng^ 
landy  art.  vi  (vth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church): 
**  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neoessar}'  to 
salvation ;  so  that  whatsoeyer  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith." 
So  the  Creeds  (art.  viii)  are  commended  to  reception 
and  belief  only  because  they  may  be  proved  by  cer^ 
tain  '* warrants  of  hoi}'  Scripture;"  works  of  super- 
erogation (xiv)  are  rejected  as  contradicted  by  the 
word  of  Christ ;  things  ordained  even  by  general  coun- 
cils are  affirmed  (xxi)  to  have  neither  strength  nor 
authority  unless  it  be  declared  that  they  "be  taken 
out  of  holy  Scripture ;"  purgatory,  pirdons,  image 
worship,  relics,  saintly  invocation  (xxii),  and  tran- 
substantiation  (xzviii)  are  rejected  as  grounded  *'opon 
no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

(II.)  The  Romanitt  Dodrine.^Tbe  CouncO  of  Trent 
(sess.  iv,  April  8,  1546,  On  the  Canon)  declaree  that 
the  "  Gospel  promised  before  by  the  prophets  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  first  orally  published  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  afterwards 
commanded  it  to  be  preached  by  his  apostles  to  every 
creature,  as  the  source  of  all  saving  truth  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  this  truth  and  discipline  are  contained 
both  in  written  books  and  in  unwritten  tnulitions, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  received  by  the 
apostles  from  the  lip  of  Christ  himself,  or  transmitted 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  apostles,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  names  as  canonical  all  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  according  to  the 
Vulgate  edition ;  declaring  that  the  Council  "  doth  re- 
ceive and  reverence,  with  equal  ^ety  and  veneration, 
all  the  books,  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both — and  also 
the  aforesaid  traditions,  pertaining  both  to  fnith  and 
manners,  whether  received  from  Christ  himself  or  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  continual  succession."  The  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares  {Prrface)  that  "all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  which  the  faithful  are  to 
be  instructed  are  derived  fh>m  the  Word  of  God,  which 
includes  Scriptures  and  tradition."  These  statements 
are  not  so  decided  as  those  of  later  Roman  theologi- 
ans, but  they  were  nevertheless  received  at  the  time 
as  ordaining  a  new  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church.  Ber- 
nard Gilpin  (t  1583)  had,  it  is  said,  been  hesitating 
about  accepting  Protestantism,  but  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  Trent  decided  him :  "  While  he  was  dis- 
tracted with  these  things,  the  rule  of  fiiith  changed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  astonished  him.  For  he  observed 
that  not  only  the  ancient  divines,  but  even  the  modem 
ones,  Lombard,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas,  all  confessed  tiiat 
the  rule  of  faith  was  solely  to  be  drawn  firom  Scrip- 
ture, whereas  he  found,  according  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  it  might  as  well  be  drawn  from  human  tra- 
ditions  The  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  rule  of 

faith  entire  till  it  was  changed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
From  that  time  he  thou;;ht  it  a  point  of  duty  to  forsake 
her  communion,  that  the  true  Church,  thus  called  out, 
might  follow  the  Word  of  God"  {Ufe  of  Bernard  CiU 
pin,  p.  69,  Glasgow,  1824,  cited  by  Cramp,  Tejet-boot 
of  Popery^  ch:  iii).  Bellarmine  (f  1621),  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  Roman  theologians,  sets  forth  the  Roman 
theor}'  more  fully  in  his  treatise  De  Verbo  Dti.  He  di- 
vides it  into  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word.  The 
written  word  includes  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  and  N. 
T. ;  the  unwritten  is  tradition,  i.  e.  1.  divine  tradition, 
including  doctrines  comipunicated  by  Christ  himself  to 
the  apostles,  and  taught  by  them,  but  not  recorded ;  8. 
cpoetollcal  tradition,  doctrines  taught  by  the  apoetles, 
but  not  recorded  in  their  writings;  8.  ecelesMsHcai 
tradition,  including  ancient  customs  and  usages  hand- 
ed down  in  the  Church,     The  necessity  far  these  trar 
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ditioDS  he  maintains  on  the  express  ground  of  the 
inn^ieienef  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  feuth  and  life 
(asserimus  In  Scriptnris  non  contineri  exprosse  totam 
doctiinam  necessariam  sive  de  fide  sive  de  moribns, 
De  Verho  Dei,  iv,  3).  The  snbstance  of  these  passages 
18,  that  in  the  rule  of  foith  tradition  is  an  authority 
independent  of  Scripturef  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
it  in  binding  force.  Mohler  {SymhoUtm,  §  88)  attempts 
to  refine  the  Roman  doctrine,  but,  in  fact,  disg^es  it 
ander  an  ideal  theory  of  his  own,  intended  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  else  inspired  by  it. 
Bat  the  substance  of  the  Roman  doctrine  remains,  in 
spite  of  his  skill,  in  his  statement  that  ^*it  is  the 
CboTch  in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  under- 
standing of  Holy  Writ."  One  of  the  latest  and  most 
skilful  advocates  of  the  Roman  view  is  archbishop 
Manniag,  who,  in  his  Grotmdg  of  Faith  (London,  185*2, 
8vo),  maintains  that  '*  universal  tradition  is  the  su- 
preme interpreter  of  Scripture,"  and  that  this  tradition 
is  maintained  otdjf  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which 
the  pope  is  the  head  and  exponent.  Dr.  Schaff  sums 
up  the  vices  of  the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  ihith 
as  follows :  **  The  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  is  unsettled  by  it.  This  pantheistic  feat- 
nre  mna  through  the  whole  system,  culminating  in 
the  respect  shown  towards  the  pope  as  lawfully  hold- 
ing and  exercising  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  him- 
self. Too  much  is  allowed,  again,  to  human  agency  in 
the  formation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  limiting  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  mere  assistance  and 
gnidance  (omstenfta  tt  directto).  Still  farther,  the  Lat- 
in translation  of  Jerome,  a  work  of  course  proceeding 
from  a  particular  Church  position,  and  reflecting  its 
image,  is  not  only  placed  on  a  par  with  the  original 
text,  but  in  actuad  use  preferred  to  it  altogether  (Bel- 
larm'me,  De  Verbo  Dei,  ii,  10).  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
chaige  of  darkness  and  ambiguity  is  brought  against 
the  Scriptures,  whence  tradition  is  held  to  be  necessary 
for  their  interpretation,  and  it  is  counselled  that  the 
laity  should  not  read  them  except  in  cases  of  special 
qualification,  of  which  the  bishop  is  to  be  the  judge. 
In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ChuTch  has  for  its  object  to  subordinate  the  Bible  to 
tradition,  and  then  to  make  itself  the  infallible  judge 
of  truth,  with  power  to  determine  at  pleasure  what  is 
God's  word  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  to 
anathematize  everything  that  may  go  beyond  its  past 
decisions,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Jansenism,  it  should  be  an  actual  deepening 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  itself*  {Principle  of 
ProUskaUism,  p.  74). 

(III.)  The  new  AngUean  Doctrine.  —  The  so-called 
Tractarian  party  in  the  Church  of  England  adopted, 
almort  at  its  first  beginning  in  Oxford,  in  substance, 
the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  faith;  so,  e.  g. 
'*  Tracts  for  the  Times''  (No.  70):  "Catholic  tradition 
teaches  revealed  truth,  Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture 
is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it  : 
Scripture  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are  the  joint 
rale  of  faith.*'  The  truth  was,  that  the  men  compris- 
ing this  new  party  had  already  embraced  several  of 
the  Romanist  doctrines,  and,  not  finding  any  warrant 
for  them  in  Scripture,  sought  it  In  tradition.  Thus 
Keble  {Sermon  on  TrttdiUon)  asserts  that  without  tra- 
dition it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "real  presence,'*  that  of  the  "clergy  as 
a  distinct  order,"  and  that  "  consecration  by  apostol- 
ical authority  is  essential  to  the  Eucharist"  (see  fur- 
ther in  Goode,  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  it, 
18  sq.).  Some  of  these  writers  soon  began  to  decry 
I*rotettantism  as  a  failure,  and  the  Reformation  as  a 
schism ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  assert  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  are  both  defective  and  obscure,  and  that  many 
doctrines  necessary  to  &ith  are  not  in  Scripture  at  all, 
but  must  be  learned  fttrni  tradition,  which  is  "partly 
the  Interpretation  and  partly  the  supplement  of  Scrip- 
tore**  (see  an  able  article  in'the  Princeton  Rev.  1842,  p. 


596  sq.).  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  (Edsmh,  Rev.  April,  1848), 
that,  according  to  the  Tractarian  theory,  "the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  the  sole  or  a  perfect  rule  of  fidth;  they  are 
to  be  tuppkmented  by  tradition;  they  furnish  at  best 
but  the  germ  of  an  Imperfectly  developed  Chri^tiani- 
ty,  which  is  to  be  found  Aill  blown  and  perfect  some- 
where (no  one  can  tell  where)  in  the  third,  or  fourth, 
or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some  century  still  later; 
and  the  fathers  have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted 
apostolical  authority,  which  the  apostles  themselves 
have  failed  to  tell.  Infinite  are  the  disputes  which 
such  a  theory  instantly  gives  rise  to.  In  essence  and 
principle  it  In  nowise  differs  from  that  of  Rome  (for  it 
affirms  both  a  written  and  an  WMoritten  word) ;  it  dif- 
fers only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing 
addition  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  with- 
in which  the  circle  of  Catholic  verities  may  be  sup- 
posed complete — ^the  period  when  the  slowly  developed 
Church  system  became  ripe,  but  had  not  yet  become 
rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought  is  far- 
ther off  than  ever,  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  en- 
larged a  thousand  fold.  1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  there  be  any  such  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
at  all,  and  this  alone  promises  to  be  an  endless  contro- 
versy. 2.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  such  a  rule,  the  uncertainty  in  its  applica- 
tion would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  of  any 
use.  8.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their 

*  auUiorized  guides'  choose  to  tell  them,  private  judg- 
ment is  still  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  for, 
alas !  we  find  that  the  *  authorized  guides*  themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment,  have  arrived 
at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity  and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  New- 
man to  talk  In  magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much 
abused  abstraction,  the  'Church,'  and  to  represent  hia 
system  of  *  Church  principles'  as  one  and  complete  in 
every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  which  is  that  Church, 
what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the  complete 
circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  Infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim 
rquaUy  authorized  at  endless  variance — Romanists, 
Greeks,  and  Anglicans  differing  in  judgment  from 
each  other  and  from  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  find 
the  *  Church*  is  just  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey — not 
unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of  a  Fome- 
what  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering  their  *  private  judg- 
ments* as  veritable  oracles.     'H'hat  can  one  of  these 

*  guides*  say  to  *a  brother  guide*  who  declares,  *I 
adopt  your  principles,  and  it  appears  to  me  and  many 
others  that,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  you  con- 
tend for  the  apostolical  succession— that  is,  on  the  au- 
thori^  of  the  ancient  Church — I  must  contend  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  ?'  Or  to  another,  who  declares, 
'  On  our  common  principles  I  think  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  admit  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of 
images,  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  relics,  the 
monastic  Institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  origin  ?'  Or  to 
another,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory is  but  a  development  of  the  doctrine  which  justifies 
pra3'ers  for  the  dead  ?'  "  Dr.  Arnold  was  right  In  his 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine :  J. 
H.Newman  and  many  others  went  logically  to  Rome, 
while  Dr.  Pusey  illogically  remained  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  corrupt  it.  And  now,  1869,  the  Romaniz- 
ing party  in  that  Church  bids  defiance  to  both  "  Pro- 
testant tradition"  and  the  state  law. 

III.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Romanists 
against  Protestantism  that  it  has  violently  separated 
itself  from  the  histo  ical  life  of  Christianity  by  its  de- 
nial of  tradition.  But  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Pro- 
testantism is  the  continuation  of  the  true  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, reformed  firom  the  errors  of  Rome,  among 
which  errors  was  the  exaltation  of  tradition  to  a  level 
with  Scripture  as  an  authority.  No  such  view  of  tra- 
dition can  be  ibund  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  early 
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Church  writers.  According  to  the  Protestant  view, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faitli 
takes  away  Christ,  and  puts  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion in  his  place.  But  Protestantism  does  not  deny 
the  value  of  tradition  in  transmitting  Christian  doc- 
trine :  its  value  is  inestimable.  But  it  is  not  author- 
itative or  final ;  it  is  a  servant,  not  a  master.  In  fact, 
the  question  of  the  rule  of  faith  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  or,  indeed, 
identical  with  it  in  the  last  analysis.  So,  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  question  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  came  up  for  discussion,  Vin- 
cent Lunsl,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, "  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  treat  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  instance,  because  Scripture  derived 
its  authority  from  the  Church.  He  added  that  if  it 
were  once  established  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
obey  the  Church,  everything  else  would  be  easy,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  argument  that  would  refute  the 
heretics."  While  Protestantism  leads  to  Christ  through 
the  Scriptures,  and  through  Christ  to  the  Church, 
Rome  pretands  to  lead  through  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures;  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  being  its  conformity  with  revealed  truth,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  oiaumud  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  In  cautu  spirUualibus  necessario  ad- 
mittendas  a'iquis  supremus  judex  corUroversiarum  (in 
apiritual  things  there  must  needs  be  some  final  and  su- 
preme judge  to  decide  controverted  questions)  is  the 
old  postulate  of  those  who  contend  for  a  visible  Church 
endowed  with  God's  own  infallibility.  Grant  them 
their  postulate,  in  their  own  sense  of  it,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  *^  Church  principles,"  as  the  modern  success- 
ors of  Hilde  brand  complacentl}'  name  their  dogmas, 
will  inevitably  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
settled  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  alone, 
constitute  the  true  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  we  shall  have  done  forever  with  tlie  juggling 
priestcraft  which  has  so  long  disgraced  Christianity, 
and  which  finds  its  onl}'  hope  of  support  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition.  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not 
a  mere  nuitter  of  detail,  about  which  man  can  differ  at 
pleasure;  it  is  the  Rubicon  which  sepjtrates  Protest- 
antism from  Popery.  It  involves  ^*  a  choice  between 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  declared  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  and  that  deadly  apostasy  which  Paul  in  his 
lifetime  saw  threatening — nay,  the  effects  of  which, 
during  Ids  captivit}',  had  nearly  supplanted  his  own 
gospel  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  which  he  declares 
would  come  speedily  with  a  fearful  power  of  lying 
wonders"  (Stanley,' Zi/«  of  Arnold,  ii,  110).  The 
Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Protestant,  is  built 
upon  the  "  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;"  accord- 
ing to  the  traditionist,  upon  the  sands  of  antiquity  as 
well.  From  the  beginning  men  have  mide  the  word 
of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  See 
Bible, UsB of;  Fathers;  Infallibility;  Protes- 
tantism ;  Romanism  ;  and  especially  Tradition. 
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(Oxf.  1819,  8vu) ;  Burnet,  On  39  Articles;  Browne,  On 
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FAITH  AND  REASON.  Religion  and  science 
express  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete  the  two  op' 
posite  poles  of  human  knowledge,  l^etween  which  there 
must  always  be  discrepance,  and  has  usually  been  dis- 
cord. In  all  ages  in  which  there  has  been  any  nota* 
ble  activity  of  intelligence  there  has  been  a  contro- 
versy, more  or  less  violent,  between  the  claims  of 
religious  authority  and  the  pretensions  of  human  rea- 
son. The.  acrimony  of  the  strife  has  been  increased, 
and  the  importance  of  appeasing  it  has  been  augment- 
ed by  every  extension  of  the  domain  of  precise,  cohe- 
rent, systematic  reasoning.  Every  creed  accepted  by 
a  cultivated  and  spaculative  community  has  been  in 
turn  assailed  by  a  spirit  of  speculative  scrutiny,  which 
has  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sacred  domain, 
and  has  ultiinatsly  denied  all  validity  to  doctrines  not 
established  by  the  processes  of  ratiocination,  or  discov- 
ered and  confinned  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  primeval  theology  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
capricious  and  graceful  fantasies  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, the  stem  solemnity  of  the  Roman  Fasti,  the  arbi- 
trary credulities  of  Islamism,  have  all  experienced 
this  phase  of  hostility,  as  well  as  Christianity,  in  the 
various  periods  and  forms  of  its  dissemination.  But 
never  has  this  war  been  more  deadly  in  mode  or  in 
menace  than  in  this  current  age,  when  the  foundations 
of  revealed  truth  are  undermined  by  insidious  ap» 
preaches,  and  when  science  erects  its  multitudinous 
batteries  against  all  the  ramparts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  other  times,  attempts,  more  or  less  unsuccessful, 
have  been  mide  to  restore  natural  amity  between 
these  embittered  adversaries.  The  Euhemerism  of 
the  Greeks  was  an  effort  to  explain  the  legendary  su- 
perstitions of  Greece  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  the  enlightened  doubts  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  See 
EuiiEMERUs.  A  second  and  more  elaborate  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  expiring  reverence  fur  the  di- 
vinities of  the  pagan  world  was  hazarded  by  the  Neo- 
Platoiiists.  See  Nbo-Platonism.  Both  experiments 
signally  failed.  In  a  much  later  period,  with  wholly 
dissimilar  weapons,  and  with  much  vaster  interests  at 
stake,  the  illustrious  Leibnitz  undertook  to  reconcile 
religion  and  reason  in  a  treatise  equally  remarkable 
for  the  classical  elegance  of  its  style,  and  for  the  vigor 
and  profundity  of  its  argumentation.  It  was  negative 
in  its  character,  and  only  offered  a  compromise.  Such 
was  also  the  complexion  of  the  admirable  work  of 
bishop  Butler  on  the  A  nalogy  ofNcUural  and  Repealed 
Religion.  In  consequence,  these  luminous  essays  only 
interpose  as  landmarks  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  be- 
tween the  hardy  sceptici«m  of  the  ticginning  and  the 
revolutionary  atheism  of  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
The  war  has  become  more  determined,  even  though  it 
ma}'  have  gradually  lost  much  of  its  earlier  bitterness. 
Extremists  on  both  sides  now  declare  that  there  is  an 
implacable  antagonism  between  faith  and  science. 
Ministers  of  religion  may  be  found  denouncing  the 
procedures  and  conclusions  of  science  as  **  enmity  with 
God,*'  and  as  incompatible  with  revealed  truth ;  as  if 
the  laws  of  the  creation  could  be  at  variance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Creator.  Adepts  in  scientific  re> 
search,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaim  the  deceptivcness 
and  inanity  of  all  religious  doctrine  as  contradictor}' 
to  the  clearly  ascertained  processes  of  the  universe ; 
as  if  the  phenomena  of  matter  could  contrtvert  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ineradicable 
instincts,  appetencies,  and  requirements  of  the  human 
heart. 

Yet,  even  in  this  apparently  hopeless  state  of  dis- 
cord, renewed  endeavors  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
great  adversaries  into  harmonious  union.  The  most 
recent  and  the  most  notable  of  these  is  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  which  is  plausible  in  its  pretensions,  but  moet 
i  delusive  in  its  results.     It  is  singularly  insidioua  in 
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design  and  in  execution.     It  betraTS  with  a  kiss,  and  j  pect  of  final  accordance ;  if  there  is  not,  the  antipathies 


deal;*  a  mortal  stab  while  inqubring,  ^*  How  is  it  with 
thee,  my  brother?"  It  recognises  the  universality, 
tlie  indestructibility,  the  necessity  of  religious  belief, 
admits  the  impossibilily  of  ignoring  or  dispelling  the 
attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  3'et  attenuates  ev- 
erything thus  admitted  till  it  sulilimates  these  con- 


are  ineradicable  and  immedicable. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  question  presents 
itself  are  thus,  the  detennination  of  the  nature  of  the 
contending  parties ;  the  detection  of  any  agreement  in 
their  intrinsic  character ;  and  the  discernment  of  the 
causes  of  their  opposition  and  divGr.>»e  procedure.     It 


captions  into  a  vaporous  phenomenalism,  a  misty  hal-    becomes  expedient,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
lucination  of  the  human  mind  under  tlie  perennial  hy-  !  character  and  functions  of  faith  and  science  respect- 


pochondria  of  a  morbid  fantasy.  No  suspension  of 
arms  has  been  obtain^,  because  each  party  hopes  fur 
a  decisive  victory.  But  the  prolongation  and  exacer- 
bation of  this  strife  are  most  disastrous,  not  merely  to 
the  legitimate  authoJty  of  religion,  but  to  the  equally 
legitimate  dem.4nds  of  science.     One  portion  of  the 


Christian  community  is  repelled  from  the  prompt  ac-   ly  described  to  permit  the  contradistinction  of  the  two. 


ivel}'.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  mode  of 
mere  logical  division  and  definition,  because  faith  re- 
sides in  our  spiritual  susceptibilities,  and  is  incapable 
of  verbal  circumscription ;  and  because  science  admits 
of  no  immutable  lioundaries,  but  ** grows  forever  and 
forever.**     But  the  character  of  each  ms}'  be  sufficient- 


ceptance  and  the  zealous  encouragement  of  the  discov- 
eries of  science  by  the  apprehension  that  the  bulwarks 
of  revealed  religion  may  be  surrendered  to  an  unspar- 
ing foe.  Another  portion  rejects  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Christian  creed  from  disgust  at  an 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  opposition  to  science. 


to  exhibit  their  contrasts,  and  to  disclose  any  harmony 
that  may  exist  between  them. 

Science  is  precise,  definite,  systematic  knowledge, 
attained  and  coordinated  by  the  application  of  human 
reasoning  to  admitted  facts  or  observed  plienoniena. 
The  conclusions  of  science  are  reached  and  are  con- 


A  third  party,  intermediate  between  the  two,  extends  ■  nectcd  tojrether  b}'  the  discovery  of  the  general  prin- 
hand  to  both ;  surrenders  whatever  rationalism  ques-  j  ciples  which  regulate  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 


tions,  and  professes  to  retain  in  a  changed  sense  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.     Mean- 


and  reveal  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence.     Ihese 
principles  are  established  by  the  employment  of  the 


while,  those  of  vicious  inclinations  find  an  excuse  for  :  two  pro<*esso8  of  deduction  and  induction;  and  science 
the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  the  rejection  of  is  the  detennination  by  the  arts  of  reasoning  of  such 
moral  restraints  in  an  intelligent  repudiation  or  in  a  knowledge  as  is  apprehensible  by  the  logical  faculties 
doubtful  acknowledgment  of  religion  ;  while  the  mul-  j  of  the  human  mind.  The  conclusions  attained  are 
titude,  careless  and  stolid,  pursues  its  private  ambi- 1  more  or  less  firmly  believed  according  to  the  sufficien- 
tiona  or  pe  stmal  whims  without  regard  to  the  obliga- !  cy  or  insufficiency  of  the  reasoning;  but,  when  firmly 
tions  of  this  life,  without  concern  for  that  great  here-  j  establihhed,  are  believed  on  tlie  strength  of  the  evi- 


after  which  occupies  no  place  in  its  thoughts.  The 
conciliation  of  faith  and  science  thus  becomes  more  ur- 
gent than  in  any  former  time,  and  its  urgency  is  in- 
creased by  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  in  the 
midst  of  contentions  between  reciprocally  rept>llant 


dence,  and  cannot  be  doubted  except  by  rememliering 
the  finite  power  end  comprehensitiU,  and  consequent 
fallibility  of  the  reasoning  mind  itself.  This  limita- 
tion, though  properly — nay,  inevitably  overlooked  in 
the  constitution  and  acceptance  of  scientific  truth,  can- 


combatants,  armed  on  the  one  side  with  the  thunders  of  1  not  be  safely  disregarded  in  the  estimation  of  the  va- 
tbe  Almighty,  the  promises  of  heaven,  and  the  terrors  !  lidit}'  and  certainty  of  scientific  procedure. 


of  hell,  and  on  the  other  with  the  dazzling  panoply 
of  modem  investigation,  and  with  weapons  wreathed 
with  the  laurels  of  a  century  of  scientific  achievements. 
The  re-establishment  of  fraternal  union  between  two 
90  widely  alienated  disputants  must  lie  an  arduous  and 
always  a  somewhat  doubtful  task.  **Qutf  concordabit 
tawUtm  amtrarirtcUemf*^  A  mere  truce  will  answer 
no  good  purpose.  It  would  simply  convert  a  running 
sore  into  a  purulent  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
The  conciliation,  to  be  efficient,  must  rest  on  an  essen- 
tial harmony  of  principles,  on  a  recognised  dissimUar- 
ity  of  aims  and  applications.  Even  then  the  agree- 
ment may  be  liable  to  occasional  rupture  from  recipro- 
cal jealousies ;  but  room  must  be  allowed  for  partial 
dissent,  as  in  these  high  questions  no  more  can  be  ex- 
pected than  an  unsteady  ctrnquiegcence—discordia  con- 
con.  Whether  even  this  agreement  is  attainalile  must 
be  uncertain  till  it  has  been  attained ;  it  may  be  re- 
served for  that  blessed  expansion  of  our  discernment 
when  we  shall  no  longer  '*  see  as  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly.** But,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  high  obligation 
resting  upon  those  who  would  repudiate  neither  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  a  holy  life,  nor  the  illumina- 
tion of  secular  learning,  to  seek  out  the  grounds  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  renew  the  marriage  of  the  liber- 
al arts  with  theology.  This  seems  to  be  the  appropri- 
ate dnty  and  the  peculiar  aspiration  of  the  present 
Ase,  and  the  imperfect  or  delusive  efforts  made  in  this 
#lirection  indicate  the  latent  consciousness  that  it  is  so. 
The  instinctive  nwus,  often  grievously  misdirected,  al- 
'ways  precedes  the  solution  of  the  great  enigmas  of  hu- 
xnanity.  Before  any  reasonable  hope,  however,  of  a 
ffatisfactor}*  result  can  lie  entertained,  it  is  necessary 
^  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  dis- 
CDTcr  among  the  obvious  and  multitudinous  discrepan- 
ces whether  there  is  any  essential  identity  between 
the  opposing  forces.  If  there  is,  there  may  be  a  pros- 
Ill.— G  o 


Faith  is  sometliing  more  than  rational  belief^some- 
thing  more  firm  and  assured  than  scientific  or  phil- 
osophic conviction.  Conviction  is  produced  by  the 
sf^ength  of  the  arguments  adduced — by  the  influence 
of  the  demonstration  or  other  evidence  on  the  under- 
standing. Faith  goes  far  beyond  tliis,  both  in  the  as- 
surance conveyed,  and  in  the  disproportion  lietween 
the  teftimt  ny  and  what  is  accepted  on  that  testimony. 
'* Seeing  is  lielieving,**  but  he  who  "walks  by  fuith'' 
*' walks  not  Ity  sight."  We  believe  in  the  results  of 
science ;  we  have  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  We 
believe  that  the  earth  is  round ;  we  have  fuith  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul. 
Conviction  quectiuns  and  scrutinizes;  faith  confides, 
and  does  not  cavil.  The  belief  v.  hirh  is  founded  upon 
reasoning  ponders  the  arguments  propounded,  the  ev- 
idence presented;  faith  is  itself  *' the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
This  distinction  may  not  be  acceptable  to  persons  of 
loose  habits  of  thought,  who  employ  words  without  dis- 
criminating their  delicate  shades  of  meaning;  but  it 
seems  to  be  required  by  more  than  one  pas^a^'e  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  fully  sustained  by  the  most 
acute,  profound,  and  sagacious  of  the  schoolmen,  Thom- 
as Aquinas  {Summa  Tkeoloffia^  2,  a,  qu.  ii,  art.  x ;  qu. 
iv,  art.  i).  It  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  to  transcend 
the  logical  evidence,  to  accept  more  than  is  contained 
in  any  logical  premises,  and  to  hold  the  tenet  thus  re- 
tained with  a  more  earnest  tenacity  than  any  demon- 
stration or  generalization  can  produce.  >'ot  that  faith 
is  independent  of  evidence  or  testimony' ;  but  the  co- 
gency of  such  proof  is  not  intrinsic  or  indis])utable  in 
itself,  but  i8  derived  from  its  acceptance,  and  from  the 
submissive  adherence  of  the  recipient.  It  is  **  the  Spir- 
it of  truth"  which  "will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
This  exposition  may  seem  applicable  only  to  religious 
faith,  or  to  faith  in  supernatural  truth ;  but  it  is  with 
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&ith  of  this  kind  that  the  controversy  on  the  part  of 
science  is  maintained.  It  is  therefore  in  this  domain 
that  the  essence  of  faith  is  to  be  specially  considered. 
Nevertheless,  a  little  reflection  and  examination  will 
show  that  all  faith  possesses  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. The  faith  which  we  repose  in  another  simi- 
larly'^ transcends,  and  usually  precedes  the  evidence : 
the  faith  which  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  regular  order 
of  nature  is  manifested  without  thought  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  that  order  is  proved ;  the  faith  which 
we  entertain  in  the  necessity  and  generally  beneficent 
action  of  government  is  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
opinions  in  relation  to  its  particular  measures.  See 
Faith. 

Thus  widely  contrasted,  then,  are  the  characteristics 
of  faith  and  science.  The  former  is  out  of  all  propoi> 
tion  to  the  proof  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculties; 
the  other  is  strictly  limited  by  the  proof.  The  one  is 
an  adhesion  of  our  whole  spiritual  nature,  undoubting, 
and  unvisited  by  any  anxious  concern;  the  other  is 
simply  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding,  which 
may  be  dispelled  by  further  discoveries.  The  one  may 
be  resisted,  the  other  cannot  be  denied ;  the  one  is  of 
voluntary  acceptance,  the  other  of  compulsory  belief. 
The  being  of  God  may  be  denied ;  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid  cannot  be  gainsaid,  if  the  terms 
and  the  logical  process  are  apprehended. 

But,  though  these  things  be  thus  disparate  in  their 
ordinary  and  in  their  ultimate  manifestations,  they  are 
identical  in  their  foundations  and  in  their  point  of  de- 
parture. It  has  been  stated  already  that  scientific  rea- 
soning proceeds  by  way  of  deduction  or  of  induction. 
Deduction,  however,  proceeds  fh>m  premises  which  are 
either  established  by  induction,  or  are  received  with- 
out demonstration ;  and  induction  requires  general 
principles,  not  reached  by  induction,  to  render  induc- 
tion possible.  First  principles  admit  of  neither  defini- 
tion nor  proof.  The  conception  of  order,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws,  are  not  induc- 
tions. Supposing,  however,  that  those  thin«;s  which 
are  confirmed  by  science,  and  receive  their  expansion 
and  development  Arom  science,  are  reached  by  scien- 
tific reasoning,  still  the  conceptions  of  mind,  matter, 
and  similar  primordial  phenomena  with  which  science 
deals  are  intuitive,  and  are  accepted  by  an  unreason- 
ing, though  rational  faith.  The^'  are  only  perplexed 
and  weakened  by  argumentation  on  the  subject.  The 
contrasted  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter  are  uni- 
versally recognised  as  contrasted,  even  b}*^  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  matter,  and  represent  it  as  a  mere 
image  or  phantasm  of  the  mind ;  and  by  those  who 
deny  the  distinct  character  of  mind,  and  profess  to  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  more  than  a  modification  or  efflores- 
cence of  matter.  The  distinction  is  admitted,  although 
the  dtntinctness  of  essence  or  of  substance  l)e  denied. 
So  pre!«sing  is  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  con- 
trast that  recent  votaries  of  science,  who  would  cashier 
the  whole  realm  of  faith,  are  compelled  by  an  unavow- 
ed  and  unsur peeled  instinct  to  disembody  and  to  evap- 
orate, as  well  as  despiritualize,  the  whole  universe, 
which  they  pretend  to  explain  t)y  ascribing  a  purely 
apparent  existence  to  facts  and  to  the  evolution  of 
facts — a  merely  phenomenal  validity  to  demonstrated 
changes  and  the  laws  of  change.  They  make  shad- 
ows chase  shadows  in  a  spectral  world  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  shadowy  observers.  In  this  manner  they 
convert  the  material  and  the  intelligible  universe  into 
an  impalpable  phantasmagoria :  they  render  it  a  re- 
flection u|x>n  the  clouds,  a  giant  of  the  Brocken,  an  in- 
tricate dance  of  fantastic  unrealities.  But  the  ghosts 
which  they  evoke  from  the  dissipated  forms  of  being 
aie  as  intractable  and  as  hostile  as  the  spirits  and  liod- 
ies  which  they  have  attempted  to  annihilate.  Faith, 
the  same  in  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  is  required 
for  the  admission  of  such  idola  of  mind  and  matter, 
and  nothing  is  gained  for  their  own  purposes  by  em- 
bracing the  cloud  instead  of  the  goddess. 


The  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  foundations 
of  scientific  procedure  is  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  the 
close  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  **It  is  evident," 
says  he,  **that,  as  demonstration  is  not  the  beginning 
of  demonstration,  so  neither  is  science  the  first  princi- 
ple of  science.*'  Nearly  six  centuries  later,  Proclns 
similarly  declares  in  his  Theological  Institutes  that 
**  intuition  is  the  principle  and  first  cause  of  knowl- 
edge.'* After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  the  Sage  of  Verulam  reasserted  the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  The  FabkofCtt' 
pidj  and  again  in  the  Novum  Organon  (1  Aph.  Ixvi). 
Thus  the  founder  of  science,  the  most  extreme  of 
Transcendentalists,  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, concur  in  recognising  that  science  is  not  self- 
sustaining,  but  is  dependent  upon  principles  beyond 
the  sphere  of  science.  Their  declarations,  too,  are  no 
isolatied  testimonies,  but  are  merely  echoes  of  the  con- 
victions of  philosophers  of  the  most  divergent  schools 
(Plato,  TVmenw,  ch.  i ;  Aristotle,  Met.  iii,  4;  x,  5,  6; 
Theophrastus,  Met.  v;  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  SdM-  in 
Aristot,  ed.  Brandis,  p.  525,  527,  592, 605, 653;  Asclepi- 
ades.  Ibid.  p.  599 ;  Ammonius,  find.  p.  519 ;  Des  Car- 
tes, Med.  ii ;  Spinoza,  De  la  R^Jurme  de  C Entendemeni^ 
(Euvretf  ii.  281,  ed.  Saisset. ;  Leibnitz,  Opera,  i,  p.  cxliv, 
clxi,  ed.  Dutens).  A  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  was  recently  (Aug.  1868)  given  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  in  his  introductory  address  before  the  Mathe- 
matical Section  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  simply  a  metaphysical  axiom,  but  an  obvi- 
ous truism,  that  there  can  be  neither  definition  nor 
demonstration  of  first  principles — of  those  fundamen- 
tal and  primary  facts  upon  which  not  merely  all 
knowledge,  but  all  possibility  of  knowledge  depends. 
Life  is  consciousness,  not  a  conclusion  of  the  reason. 
Personal  identity  admits  neither  proof  nor  denial. 
Mind  escapes  from  the  formulas  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ;  matter  cannot  be  seized  or  estaitlished  by  them. 
The  theory  of  Boscovich  may  be  invalid,  but  it  cannot 
be  disproved.  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  rest  upon  faith,  and  upon  faith  only — 
upon  faith  in  primitive  facts — ^faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  senses — ^fuith  in  our  intellectual  apprehensions. 
Accordingly,  the  faith  which  is  supposed  to  make  un- 
reasonable demands  in  requiring  ^e  acceptance  of 
theological  truths  is  equall}',  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  required  for  scientific  speculation.  Science 
cannot  commence  its  speculations  without  humbly  re- 
ceiving dogmas  communicated  and  held  by  faith ;  it 
cannot  adyance  a  single  step  without  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  their  truth,  and  without  their  necessary, 
though  latent  suppo  t.  On  all  sides  we  are  encom- 
passed by  mystery.  Religion  and  science  thus  spring 
from  a  common  root.  They  address  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  common  characteristic  of  the  intel- 
ligence. In  both,  faith  must  precede  knowledge ;  and 
in  either,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  St.  Autnistine  finds 
its  application:  "  Credo,  ut  inteUigam.*^  They  are  twin 
sisters,  sustained  by  a  common  life,  nourished  by  a 
common  sustenance,  illumined  b}*  the  radiance  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  fountain  of  light  Both  re- 
quire TO  Ghov  ijwxt'K  ofifia  to.  Oiia  vpoXufifiavov ;  and 
both  may  turn  to  the  Father  of  Lights  and  exclaim, 
^^Angehrum  esra  niUrivist^  p'lpuUtm  tovm,  ei  parat^mr 
pattern  de  ctelo  prcBstitisti  iUia  sine  labore,  omme  delsettt^ 
tnenfum  in  se  habentem  ei  omnis  saporis  suaeitatem.** 

But,  though  religion  and  science  are  intimately 
united  in  the  cradle  by  participation  in  faith  and  in 
the  works  of  faith,  their  development  follows  along 
widely  divergent  lines.  Beligion  proceeds  on  its  sa* 
cred  mission  accompanied,  supported,  and  guided  by 
faith  throughout  the  whole  journey,  and  calls  in  Uk« 
aid  of  reason  only  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  impedi- 
ments occasioned  by  the  weakness  or  scepticism  of  the 
finite  intelligence.  Science,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
leaves  his  father's  house  to  wander  in  strange  lands 
and  among  strange  scenes,  and  too  often  forgets  tli« 
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innocencei  the  purity,  and  the  heavenly  illumination 

of  his  paternal  home.     But  still  the  tir»t  lessons  of 

faith — *'  the  vision  splendid"  of  hb  youth — attend  his 

coarse,  return  to  his  roemor}',  recall  his  origin,  and 

silently  reclaim  him  to  his  early  home. 

^^  FBrchance  he  may  return  wUh  others  there, 
When  be  has  purged  his  guUt.** 

Science  thas  reposes  on  fuith,  upon  principles  of  the 
same  generic  character  as  those  which  furnish  the 
sabstance  of  religion ;  but  it  requires  them  only  as 
premises  which  are  soon  left  out  and  forgotten  in  its 
strictly  ratiocinative  development.  It  is  willingly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  ''there  are  more  things  in 
hearen  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  onr  philoso- 
phy.'* Religion  receives  these  and  the  like  principles 
of  faith  as  its  commencement,  beginning,  and  end. 
Science  commences  where  religion  leaves  off,  but  it  ia 
osliered  into  its  career  by  faith. 

These  brief  and  undeveloped  views  may  perhaps 
indicate  the  means  of  securing  a  valid  conciliation  of 
fiutb  and  reason,  of  religion  and  science,  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  limits  of  theur  respective  spheres,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  procedures.  Inter- 
preted as  they  have  been  here  explained,  their  con- 
trjists  and  functions  remain  distinctly  marked,  but 
they  cease  to  be  antagonistic,  and  have  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  enmity. — Compare  Shedd,  ffisioiy  of 
Doarmes^  i,  154  sq. ;  Chlebus,  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1846,  p. 
905  sq.;  Edinburgh  Heview,  Oct.  1S40,  Art.  \  \  Westcott, 
Study  of  the  GotpeU,  p.  393;  M'Cosh,  Intuitiotu  of  (hi 
Mind^  bk.  ii,  ch.  i,  anfd  pt.  iii^  bk.  ii,  ch.  v  ;  Miles,  PA*- 
httpkical  Theology  (Charleston,  1850,  8vo).  (G.  F.  H.) 

Faith  of  Jeaus,  Society  of  the  (or  Fathers 
OF  THE  Faith),  an  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Paocanari,  a  Tyrolese  enthusiast, 
and  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  pope,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  archduchess  Mariana.  The  intention  of 
Paccanari  was  to  give  to  the  Church  a  substitute  for 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Clement  XIV.  The  foundation  of  the  society  was 
laid  by  Paccanari  and  twelve  companions  in  1798  at  a 
villa  near  Spoleto,  which  a  noblemin  had  offered  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  The  rule  adopted  by  Pacca- 
nari was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Pope  Pius  VI,  who  was  at  that  time  kept  a  prisoner 
by  the  government  of  France  in  a  monastery  near 
Florence,  and  whom  Paccanari  visited,  encouraged  the 
new  society,  and  recommended  to  it  the  pupils  of  the 
Propaganda  whom  the  government  of  the  Roman  re- 
public had  expelled  from  their  college.  In  1799,  Pac- 
canari, while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  was  arrested,  together 
with  his  companions,  but  they  were  soon  set  at  liberty 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  leave  the  Roman 
territory.  In  the  soma  year  the  *'  Society  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,"  a  society  which  had  been  established  in 
1794  by  some  ex-Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  under  a  different  name,  united, 
in  consequence  of  an  express  order  of  the  pope,  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  and  recognised  Paccanari  as 
their  superior.  The  latter,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  a  layman,  now  received  minor  orders  at  the  hands 
of  the  papal  nuncio  in  Vienna,  and  in  1800  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  society,  which  bad  already  taken 
charge  of  several  missions  in  Africa,  established  houses 
in  Bavaria,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
and  in  1804  numbered  about  eighty  members.  Pope 
Pins  VII  was,  however,  not  favorable  to  them.  Some 
of  the  members  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  re- 
stored in  Russia  and  (in  1804)  in  Naples,  while  others 
repudiated  the  authority  of  Paccanari,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  diocesan 
biabo]».  Paocanari  himself  was  summoned  before  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  sentenced  to  life-long  impris- 
onment. The  second  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French 
T^stored  to  him  his  liberty,  but  the  society  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  1814,  when  its  last  members  joined  the  or- 
der of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  that  year  were  restored  for 


the  whole  Church. — Henrion-Fehr,  (7e«cft.  der  MSm^ 
ordaif  ii,  62. 

Faithful.  (1.)  A  title  given  in  Scripture  to  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  Iv,  17;  Ephes.  vi,  21,  et  al.).  (2.)  The 
term  maroi,  thejaithfui  (fidelbs),  was  the  general 
and  favorite  name  in  the  early  Church  to  denote  bap- 
tized persons.  By  this  name  they  were  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  dfrurroif  such  as  were  not 
Christians ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  catechumens. 
— Bingham,  Orig.  EctL  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  iv ;  Riddle,  CArts- 
tian  AfUiquitieSy  bk.  ii,  ch.  v. 

Fakir  (also  spelled  Faquir).  This  word,  derived 
from  the  ArabicyT/ibr  (poverty),  is  used  by  the  Aratw  fo 
designate  those  mendicant  orders  called  by  the  Persians 
and  Turks  dervUhes,  By  Europeans  it  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  certain  Hindoo  sects  noted  for  asceti- 
cism and  austerities.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Fakirs,  see  the  article  Dervish.  We 
mention  here,  in  addition,  only  a  sect  of  them  styled 
Calendars,  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  Santone 
Kalenderi,  de8cril)ed  by  Knolles  {History  of-the  Turks) 
as  Epicureans,  whose  motto  is,  "  This  day  ia  ours,  to- 
morrow is  his  who  may  live  to  enjo}'  it,"  and  in  whose 
view  the  tavern  is  as  holy  as  the  mosque,  and  God  as 
well  pleased  with  their  debaucheries,  i.  e.  *  liberal  us« 
of  his  creatures,"  as  with  the  austerities  of  others  (see 
D'Horbclot,  s.  v.  Calender). 

1.  History. — We  find  no  religious  devotees  of  this 
kind  among  the  Mohammedans  earlier  than  the  13th 
century  after  Christ,  though  the  origin  of  Hindoo  fakir- 
ism  is  by  some  writers  referred  back  to  Sakyamuni.  See 
Buddhism.  But  a  satbfactory  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  fakirism  may  be  found  in  that  perverted  human 
tendency  which  in  all  ages  has  sought  to  earn  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  praise  of  men  through  abstraction  of 
the  soul  and  chastenings  of  the  flesh,  and  has  been  too 
prone  to  accord  to  such  acts  undue  homage  and  sanc- 
tity. Nowhere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked 
than  among  the  imaginative  and  superstitious  peoples 
of  the  East.  The  account  which  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Megasthenes,  Aristobnlus,  and  others,  has 
given  us  of  the  Gymnosophists,  especially  that  class 
called  by  him  Garmanes^  and  by  others  Sarmani  or 
Samanasi,  shows  that  ascetics,  very  similar  in  modes 
of  life,  doctrines,  and  practices  to  the  Fakirs  of  mod- 
em India,  wero  found  there  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
when  treating  of  the  philosophers  of  India.  It  seems 
not  a  merely  speculative  view  which  assumes  that  the 
naked  philo^opherSy  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  were, 
in  an  ethical  sense  at  least,  the  progenitors  of  the 
modern  Fakirs  (see  Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations^  ii,  242, 
note). 

Among  the  mendicant  devotees  who  abounded  in 
India  at  the  date  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  wo 
find  the  Fakirs  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  exercising  an  almost  unlimited 
influence  over  them ;  and  frequent  mention  is  mado 
of  these  fiinatics  and  their  strange  practices  by  the 
travellers  who  have  described  India  since  the  period 
named.  D'Herbelot  estimated  that  there  was  in  In- 
dia 800,000  Mohammedan  and  1,200,000  idolatrous  Fa- 
kirs, while  the  number  of  both  sorts  is  now  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000.  Fakirism,  with  other  forms  of  su- 
perstitious £Einaticism,  seems  to  be  rapidly  losing 
ground  under  the  influences  and  agencies  which,  since 
the  prevalence  of  British  rule,  have  been  diffusing  the 
light  of  the  purer  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  through  In- 
dia. 

2.  Sects  or  Fraternities. — ^They  are  divided  into  sects 
or  orders,  each  differing  from  the  others  more  or  less 
in  dress,  habits,  etc.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  lack  of 
organization  and  the  number  of  their  fraternities,  the 
accounts  of  travellers  and  other  authorities  in  this  rot 
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spect  seem  conflicting  and  fragmentarr.  Without  at- 
tempting any  precise  clasitiHcation,  we  may  group 
them  under  two  heads :  1.  Those  Lving  in  cammunitie*^ 
either  in  convents,  as  Western  monks,  or  wandering 
,  about  in  troops,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands. 
2.  Those  living  singly^  as  hermits  or  aa  vagabond  men- 
dicants, passing  from  place  to  place,  practising  the 
arts  and  tricks  of  their  order,  and  receiving  from  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  people  the  entertainment 
and  alms  provided  at  public  expense  in  the  villages 
for  persons  of  their  class. 

**  The  Fakirs  of  India,"  says  Zimmermann  {Vender 
Einsamkeit^  ii,  107),  **  have  a  sect  which  is  called  the 
Illuminated,  or  those  who  are  united  with  God.  The 
Illuminated  have  overcome  the  world,  live  in  some  se- 
cluded garden,  like  hermits,  so  deeply  Hunk  in  contem- 
plation that  they  look  for  whole  hours  at  one  spot,  in- 
sensible to  all  outward  objects.  But  then,  as  they 
state,  with  indescribable  delight  they  perceive  God  as 
a  pure  white  light.  For  some  da^'s  before  they  live 
on  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  sink  into  deep  silence, 
look  upward  for  some  time  with  fixed  gaze,  turn  their 
eyes  in  deep  concentration  of  the  soul  to  the  point  of 
the  nose,  and  now  the  white  light  appears"  (Ennemo- 
ser,  i,  205-6). 

The  Fakirs,  or  Yogees,  of  the  Senessee  tribe  travel 
over  Hindostan,  living  on  the  charity  of  the  other 
Hindoos,  generally  entirely  naked,  and  **  most  of  them 
robust,  hand-some  men.  They  admit  proselytes  from 
the  other  tribes,  especial!}'  youths  of  bright  parts,  and 
t.'ik«  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in  their  mysteries.'* 
Collected  in  large  bodies,  and  armed,  they  make  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places,  laying  the  country*  under 
contribution.  Led  on  by  an  old  woman  named  Bos- 
timia,  who  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  enchant- 
ment, one  of  their  hosts,  20,000  stronp',  defeated  an 
army  of  Aurungzebe,  and  for  a  time,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  superstitious  fears,  paralyzing  his  powers  of 
resistance,  spread  terror  and  diitmay  tlirough  his  court 
and  capital.  Niebuhr,  the  traveller,  speaks .  of  the 
Bargais  and  the  Gusseins,  two  orders  of  Fakirs,  as 
travelling  armed,  and  in  troops  of  thousands.  The 
Iconoffrapkic  Encyclopaedia  (iv,  235)  names  three  class- 
es of  Hindoo  ascetics,  viz.  Sanaskis  or  Sanitusi,  FuA- 
navlnSf  and  PtnUenU. 

8.  Peculiar  Doctrineg  andAutieritiet. — The- profession 
of  poverty  constitutes  a  fundamental  principle  of  fa- 
klrism,  as  the  name  itself  indicates.  One  author  says 
"  the  quality  which  God  most  loves  in  his  creatures 
is  poverty  ;'*  and  tradition  reports  Mohammed  as  say- 
ing to  his  servant  Belal,  '*  See  to  it  that  you  appear 
before  God  poor  and  not  rich,  for  the  poor  have  the 
chief  places  in  his  mansion."  Another  fundamental 
principle  is  the  virtue  of  self-torture,  penances,  and  se- 
clusion of  spirit  as  means  for  tlie  attainment  of  sanc- 
tity. The  Fakir,  says  Hassan  al  Basri,  is  like  a  dog 
in  ten  things:  he  is  always  hungry;  has  no  fixed 
abode ;  watches  during  the  night ;  leaves  no  heritage 
when  he  dies;  does  not  abandon  his  master,  though 
ill  treated ;  chooses  the  lowest  place ;  yields  his  place 
to  whomsoever  wishes  it ;  returns  to  him  who  has  ()eat- 
en  him,  when  a  crust  of  bread  is  offered ;  keeps  quiet 
while  others  eat,  and  follows  his  master  without  think- 
ing of  returning  to  the  place  he  has  left.  The  variety 
and  character  of  their  penances  and  mortifications  of 
the  flesh  display  no  little  ingenuity  of  conception,  and 
demand  great  powers  of  endurance  in  performance. 
Some  go  naked,  or  wear  only  filthy  rags,  suffering  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  storms  of  rain,  and  the  cold  of 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  on  cow-dung  or  oth- 
er ordure,  **  delighting  in  nastiness  and  a  holy  obscen- 
ity with  a  great  show  of  sanctity,"  with  hair  uncut, 
and  body  and  face  besmeared  with  ashes,  looking  more 
like  devils  than  men.  One  has  kept  his  arms  in  one 
position  until  they  shrivelled  up ;  another  has  kept  his 
hands  clasped  together  until  the  nails  grew  through 
the  flesh.     Some  have  buried  themselves  up  to  their 


chins  in  pits,  and  thus  remained  for  days ;  others  have 
imprisoned  themselves  for  life  in  iron  cages ;  one  has 
had  his  cheeks  and  tongue  pierced  with  a  sharp  iron, 
kept  in  its  place  by  another  passing  under  the  chin ; 
another  would  drag  along  a  heavy  chain,  one  link  of 
which  passed  through  the  tenderest  part  of  the  body, 
the  penis ;  one  bears  on  his  neck  a  heavy  yoke,  in  itfa 
heav}'  weights  in  his  hands ;  another  lies  down  on  a 
bed  of  iron  spikes;  one  suspends  himself  head  down- 
wards over  a  tire  until  his  scalp  is  burned  to  the  bone ; 
another  traverses  long  distances  by  rolling  on  the 
ground,  receiving  his  food  and  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  one  makes  the  singular  vow  to  perform 
a  long  journey  by  rolling  himself  along  as  a  sort  of 
cart-wheel :  having  for  this  purpose  &stened  his  wrists 
and  ankles  together,^  and  caused  a  tire,  made  of  chopped 
straw,  mud,  and  cows*  dung,  to  be  laid  along  the  ridge 
of  his  back-bone,  with  a  bamboo-ytick  passed  through 
the  angle  made  by  his  knees  and  elbows  for  an  axle, 
he  rolls  himself  to  the  first  village  on  his  route,  where 
he  is  received  with  demonstrations  of  joyous  respect, 
and  conducted  to  the  tank  or  well  for  ablution.  As- 
certaining what  house  of  the  village  promises  the  lest 
cheer,  thither  he  repairs,  and  there  remains  until  the 
rupplics  fail.  He  then  repeats  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  journeys  to  another  place.  Some  fakirs  have 
combined  traffic  with  their  religious  pilgrimages,  and 
by  the  exchange  of  valuable,  yet  easily  transported  ar- 
ticles, carried  in  their  belts  and  clotliing,  have  made 
great  gains  in  the  pelf  of  the  world  which  thry  to 
much  affect  to  despise.  The  lives  of  some,  perhapr, 
comport  with  the  spirit  of  sanctity  and  self-denial  pro- 
fessed, but  most  of  them  are  in  secret  addicted  to  gro.«a 
vices,  and  whenever  favorable  opportunity'  offers,  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  their  hearts  display  themselves. 

4.  Literature, — Strabo,  §  712-719;  Arrianua,  Inoica, 
cap.  xii;  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii,  cap.  ix ;  Plutarch, 
Vitu  Alerandri;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii,  cap.  ii ;  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Stromata^  lib.  i,  805  d. ;  Bohlen, 
Dcu  AUe  fndien;  Colemsiji^  Miffhologif  of  (he  JImdnM; 
Duff,  India  and  Indian  Mistions ;  Ward,  Hitt.  LUenri. 
MytholtHjy^  He.  of  the  Hindus;  Iconoffrapkic  Encycfopof- 
dia,  iv,  12- 1.3  (^N. York,  1861);  D'Heritelot,  hibfiotheqye 
Orientcde^  s.  v.  Fakir  and  Calender ;  Ennemoser,  Hi*' 
tonf  of  Magic,  i,  206-10  (Bohn's  ed.  1864) ;  India,  Pic^ 
torial,  Degcriptive^  and  Jliftorical,  p.  78,  115-119,  430 
(Bohn's  Illustr.  Libran);  Kuffner,  The  Fiaheri  rftJh^ 
Desert^  i,  28-61.  For  pictorial  illustrations,  see  Har- 
per's Weekly  for  1^67.  p.  640,  and  Iconograpkie  Ency- 
chpadia.  Plates  to  Mythology  and  Religious  Rites,  pi.  2, 
fig.  20,  and  pi.  8,  fig.  10, 11,  and  12.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Falaquera«  S:iem  Tobias  ben-Joseph  ben,  a 
Spanish  Jew  of  great  learning,  and  a  philosopher  of 
the  school  of  Miiimonides,  was  liom  alwut  122P.  Be- 
sides a  work  on  The  Relation  of  Religion  and  Ihilosof  hffj 
he  wrote,  in  1263,  li;p2?:il,  the  Inquirer  Cprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  1779).  Ijitcr  he  wrote  ttTESn  O,  PsychoU 
ogy  (^Axnat.  1836),  in  which  he  follows  the  Aratic  school 
of  Aristotle's  disciples;  'o'^OSCn  ri«b©,  Ethics ^ 
and  in  1280  a  work  on  the  philosophical  parts  of  Mo- 
reh,  nil^n  ni1^  (printed  at  Pressburg^  1837).  We 
mention  aleo  r'^X:p  rn3T3,  a  work  written  in  12l«0 
in  defence  of  Maimonides. — Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Judentkumg 
u,  seiner  Sekten,  iii,  27. 

FalaBhas  (lihck  Jews\  a  large  and  peculiar  rac« 
inhabiting  the  province  of  Semen,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tzana  Sea,  near  Gondar  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  northern  Abyssinia.  The  word  Fala^  means  ex^-^ 
He,  and  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  were  not  na* 
tives  of  the  soil.  They  have  a  skin  more  or  less  dark, 
without  possessing,  however,  the  negro  type,  and  speak 
both  the  dominant  language  of  the  country — the  Ais. 
haric,  and  a  dialect  of  the  Agaon  language.  The-y 
possess  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Ganon  (O.  T.  Canon) 
in  the  Gueez  language  (a  sister  language  of  the  He- 
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Imw,  Anblc,  lod  Araronn  dlnlFcta,  and  from  nhich 
llic  Amharic  la  dsriwl),  together  with  the  apnciyphal 
booki  Mcapled  by  the  Ahyuiai^n  Church.  Their 
priuta,  wbo  live  round  the  incloaurei  of  the  Umpla 
{wbicb  are  eltitated  nuT  tbe  ed^'e  of  the  Faluha  vil- 
lager, and  hare  more  the  appeannca  of  the  ancieiit 
Mortuarj  than  Che  iiiodera  aynagoguF),  obaerre  thai 
la*>  ofpuriC}'  with  rigor,  pre|iare  their  own  food,  aod 
keep  aloof  fhjni  the  world.  'I  hey  are  principally  en< 
fEB^d  in  the  adii<:4ition  of  vouEh,  nLalcinij  the  BiLlo  and 
tile  iradiliunal  practice*  the  baiia  of  their  inatniction. 

■pxt'i.  Thua  the  fringed  pnying-acarf  (taletb.  q.  v.), 
the  phyLuteika  (q.  v.),  are  not  oaed  in  thair  davo- 
tjoni.  They  retain  the  naa|[e  of  offering  ucrilicea. 
bol  nther  u  commeinoralive  ceremoaiaa  than  la  real 
auiilicea ;  the  most  common  la  tba  ofTering  tor  the  re- 
pute of  the  dajd.  No  aacriticea  can  be  iiffrred  un  tiie 
Sabbath  or  on  the  day  of  atunomont.  I'he  Falaahai, 
■rilh  all  other  Jewiah  aecta,  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
Sicred  city,  Jeniaiiem.  While  polygamy  i*  not  for- 
bidden by  lawf  it  ta  naveribelena  cenaured.  They 
hjre  a  special  haired  of  si  ivc-dealera,  yet  alavery  ia 
tolerated  among  them ;  they  inatract  the  alavat  in 
th:  liwof  Mojes.  and  manumit  them  on  conTeniiim. 
They  are  a  very  indiutrioua  race,  and  have  the  repu- 
tation of  IkiiI^  giiod  brmarf:  They  are  also  able  wur- 
liun  (many  funght  under  king  Thwdore  In  the  lata 

they  conaider  an  obaticlj  to  fidelity  and  rigor  in  re- 
li;^a  obaervancea.  The  Fjlaahaa  were  formerly  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  prince,  whoaa  realdenca  was 
in  tbe  faatnejs  of  Ain'ia  Gideon,  and  it  ia  cinlv  aince 
ISIW,  aftir  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  thi 

of  tha  p'rincea  of  Tigr6.     They  claim  thit  I 

moo,  hut  it  Is  likely  that  Ibey  came  much  laier.  ine 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  they  have  lost  In  1M>;,  the 
central  committee  of  the  Jewish  AUiance  Uaterii-Ui; 
which  haa  its  aeit  in  Paris,  Bent  M.  Leon  Halevy  to 
Abyuinia  to  make  a  tour  of  exploration  among  the 
hluhaa.  and  report  on  what  tni^jlit  be  done  for  their 
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Large  Falaoo 
holding  the  birda  on  their  wristr,  and  the  wooda  at* 
filled  with  their  retslners,  beating  about  and  ahouting, 
to  Btart  up  and  drive  toward  them  the  poor  partridges. 
When  near  enuagh,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  tha 
band,  and  awuop*  rlown  npon  hla  victim  like  an  eagle 
haating  to  the  prey.  Afler  he  has  atrnck  his  quarry, 
the  Ucon  flies  a  short  distance,  and  lights  on  tha 
ground,  amid  the  redoulded  ahonts  of  tbe  sportsmen, 
eeper  dirts  forward,  secnrea  both,  cuts  the  throat 
partridge,  and  allowa  hia  captor  to  auck  ill  blood. 
ird.     NutwitlisUnding  the  exhilara. 


ofth 


suld  B. 


■  endur 


le  falcon  I 


flneace  of  the  Chriatian 

lent  out  from  India.  After  hia  return,  M.  HaUry 
made,  in  July.  1868.  a  veiy  interesting  report  on  the 
Filaahai,  and  announced  the  publicjlion  of  ail  "  Essay 
on  the  Falashah,"  which  will  undoubtedly  lie  the  first 
tborougb  work  on  the  aubject.  He  brought  with  him 
a  yonng  Falaahah,  who  will  be  ediicat^I  in  France. — 
Pieier,  Uitmrial-Lexilum,  vi,  79 ;  ItratliU,  y>A.  xv,  So. 
21and2o.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Falcandns,  Hcoo,  a  diatingnished  hiatorian,  lived 
in  the  mb  century.  According  to  the  U^nedictine 
anthort  of  the  workLMrJ<fe  IVnjSrr  fejOiffi.  he  was 
a  native  of  France  (hia  original  name  being  Fulcan- 
doa  or  Foacault) ;  accompanied  hb  patron  Stephen  de 
U  Percbe.  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  grand-uncle  of 
king  William  II.  to  Sicily,  and  flnuUy  hecnme  sblmt 
of  St.  Denys,  at  Parui.  Gibbon  is  of  opinion  that  he 
■aa  a  native  of  .Sicily.  Hta  celeiirated  work,  Hiitnrvt 
Smla.  which  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Si- 
cilian Tacrtua,  waa  published  in  IIRO  or  1190,  and  Is  of 
great  imperLincc  for  the  Church  history  of  that  pe-i- 
0d.-WetMr  a.VlK\le,KirtK.-ltx.  iv.SSa, 

Fllcoaabiid  of  the  hawk  tribe,  anciently  trail 
to  a»iit  in  banting,  and  still  naed  in  the  Gaat  for 
aame  purpose.  Dr.  Tbomeon  {Ijtnd  and  Boot,  1,  309 
sq.}  thus  epeaks  of  the  practice  in  Palestine:  "The 
beg  at  the  castle  of  ribnjn.  w^ich  we  are  now  ap- 
proecliing,  always  keep*  aeveral  of  these  large  falcona 
on  their  perebes  in  hia  grand  reception-hall,  where 
Ofj  are  tended  with  the  utmost  cure.  I  have  been 
n  hunt,  and 


It  exciting  scene.    The  e 


v  sit  oD  their  boms,  I  Tbey  will  e 


something  almost  ■> 

life-blood'of  his  innocent  victim.  I  once  saw  auma 
men  of  Tortosa  catching  the  Syrian  quail  with  a  email 
hawk.  This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sportsman  carry- 
ing his  bird  on  the  right  wrist,  and  beating  the  bushel 
with  a  stick  held  in  his  left  hand.  These  quails  aro 
leaa  than  the  American  ;  are  migratorj^,  coming  hero 
in  early  »p  ing,  and  passing  on  to  the  north.  They 
nide  under  tha  bushes,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing 

self.  I  was  aarprlaed  to  see  how  quickly  and  sorely 
the  little  hawk  seized  hia  game.  His  reward  also  was 
merely  Che  blood  of  the  liird.  I  do  not  know  wheiher 
or  not  tbe  Jews  in  ancient  days  were  acquainted  with 
falconry,  but  David  complain"  that  Saul  hunted  for 
hia  blood  as  one  dotb  bunt  for  a  partridge  in  the 
mountaina  (1  Ram.  xxvl,  SO) ;  and  this  hunting  of  the 

"    to  the  hawk,  reminds  one  of  the  sad  conipUint  of  the 
.^    persecuted  son    of  Jesse.      In  the  neighiiorbaod  of 
of  I  Alrjipolhe  umallerfalcon  is  tanght  to  assist  the  sporta- 
,    miin  tf  ca[iture  the  gaielle.     Neither  horse  nor  gr«y- 
1       hnund  can  overtake  tliese  fleet  creatures  on  the  open 
^^  I  devrt.  and  therarore  the  Arain  have  tauglit  the  hawk 
^.    i  to  fasten  on  their  forehead,  and  blind  tbem  by  incen- 
'^f    sant  flapping  of  their  wings.     Bewildered  and  terri- 
..    I  fled,  they  leap  about  at  random,  and  are  easily  cap- 
tured.    They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  buslanl  in 
I  the  same  region.    Thia  bird  is  iIhiuI  aa  large  ae  a  Eur. 
led  j  k-y,  and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  game ;  but,  aa 
ihe    they  keep  on  tlie  vast  level  plains,  where  there  is  noth- 
109    ing  to  screen  the  cautious  hunter,  it  is  almost  impos. 
he  I  sibte  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them.     When  they  lUt 
ip-  I  in  the  air,  the  little  falcon  flies  up  from  beneath  and 
ina    fastens  on  one  of  their  wings,  and  then  both  come 
whiriing  over  and  over  to  tbe  ground,  when  the  hunter 
quickly  seiies  the  bnstard,  and  delivers  bis  brave  bird 
position  not  particularly  ufe  or  comfortable. 


a  bring  d 
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tune  vsy ;  bat  in  tbis  despente  gmnfl  they  are  » 
times  lorn  to  pietet  bv  the  insulted  m^esty  ol 
futbered  kingdom."     See  Hawk. 


Faloonw,  Thohab,  A.M..  a  Charch  of  England 
divine,  wiu  bom  at  Itath  In  I7T1 ;  vra*  mude  fellov  nf 
CorpUB  Chri«ti  College,  Oif.ird,  in  17M,  and  died  in 
1639.  He  pnblinhed  He  Renrrection  of  our  Sammr 
(l79S):—Eif^  Ditooanet  on  Ihe  aUeqed  Dunmawtt  in 
tht  Gagieli.  in  reply  to  Ev»n«on  {q.  v.)  (llamplon  Lec- 
ture, Oif.  JBIl,  8vo)  -.—TU  Cat  o/Kiurbiui  qfCria- 
Tea  (I^nd.  182-i,  8vo) ;  and  other  critical  and  historical 
writioffB- 

FaldiBtorium  orFald-StOOl,  a  stool  foldinK  like 
B  oamp-Btool,  formerly  used  in  the  inthroniiutiim  of 
btehupii,  and  id  coronations,  both  for  sitting  and  kneel- 
ing. In  modern  times  the  name  ia  (improperly)  (jiven 
to  a  nmall  etoul  Ht  which,  in  some  English  cbuicher, 
tlio  Litany  is  read.  In  those  churches  in  which  it  is 
used  it  ii  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chuir, 
near  the  steps  of  tho  conmiun ion-table.  The  name  is 
probably  from  /.(J™,  plicare,  and  Moul,  scdes— Has- 
kell, Momia.  SiliuUia,  iii,  Mj  Siegel, 'l/terrAunwr,  ii, 
453. 

Falkner,  Thomas,  a  missionary  Jesuit,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Manchester,  England,  was 
born  at  Manchester  about  1710.  and.  was  bred  to  hie 
fjtlicr's  profession.  He  visited  Duenos  Ayres,  and 
falling  ill  there,  was  nursed  by  the  Jesuit*,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  kindness  was  led  to  aban- 
don the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  he  had  lieen 
Ijrought  up,  to  enter  the  Kotnan  Church,  and  to  join 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  devolrd  himself  In  mission- 
n>y  laliors,  in  which  his  medical  skill  was  nf  great  use. 
Ho  spent  fipTly  years  in  this  service  In  various  parts 
of  South  America.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
he  returned  lo  England,  w^bere  he  died  Jimuary  80, 
1784.  He  wi«to  e.  Dramption  "f  Paing  mia  (Undon, 
ITTl,  4to)  i—Bolinaeal  and  other  Obtervalimu  in  A  mtr. 
ica  (4  vols,  fol.).— Migne,  Did.  de  Biog.  Chrit.  s.  v. 

Fall  of  Man,  a  phrase  which  "does  not  oeciir  In 
Scripture,  but  is  probably  taken  from  (he  book  of  Wis- 
dom, chap.  X.  1.  It  is  a  convenient  term  to  express 
the  hct  of  the  revolt  of  onr  first  psrcnts  from  God.  1 
and  the  consequent  sin  and  misery  in  which  they  and  | 
their  posterity  were  involved."  ' 

I.  Sniplural  Acamat  of  ihe  FaU.—a-')  The  Ho«alc  1 
account  is  (Gen.  II,  iii),  that  a  garden  having  l>eeii  I 
planted  by  the  Creator  for  the  use  of  man,  he  >  ns  I 
placed  in  it  to  dress  it  and  (o  keep  it;  that  in  this  gnr- : 
den  two  trees  were  specially  di.>tineiiished,  one  as  the  I 
tree  of  life,  the  other  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  i 
and  evil ;  that  Adam  was  put  under  the  fbllnwing  pro- 
bation by  bis  Maker  (Gen.  ii,  l(i,  17) ;  "  And  the  Lord 
God  commanded  the  man,sayine,Of  ei-ery  tree  of  the 
garden  thoi  msyest  freely  eat  j  bat  of  the  tree  of  the  I 
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knowled),'e  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it; 
[or  in  the  day  that  thou  ealest  thereof  thou  ahalt  sure- 
ly die ;"  that  the  serpent,  who  was  more  subtil  tbau 
any  beast  of  the  field,  tempted  the  wnman  to  eat,  by 
denying  that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  by 
assuring  her  that  her  eyes  and  those  of  her  hnslian'd 
should  lie  opened,  and  that  they  should  be  -'as  gods, 
knowing  i^ood  ^nd  evil  ;'■  that  the  woman  took  of  the 
gave  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also 


expelled  fnii 


the  garden,  made  lubjecl  to  death,  and  la 
rloue  maledictions. 

(2.)  Whether  this  account  U  a  literal  history  or  not, 
has  been  mutter  of  great  discussion,  not  merelv  be- 
tween Christiana  and  uolielievers,  hut  also  among 
Chrisljsn  interprelars.  One  theory  is  that  the  pas- 
sage is  an  allegory,  signifying  Ihe  origin  of  sin  in  tho 
abuse  of  free-will,  under  which  the  appetites  of  man 
were  allowed  lo  obtain  supremacy  over  his  higher 
powers.  Another  (later)  view  makes  the  narratioa 
mythical.  The  general  current  of  Christian  interpre- 
tation has  held  the  passage  to  be  historical,  and  bas 
interpreted  it  literally,  Philo  Jud»ua  (f  c.  40),  speak- 
ing of  the  account  of  Pandise.  says  :  "  These  accounU 
seem  to  me  to  be  sj-mbolical  ,■  not  mere  fahnlnns  in- 
ventions like  those  of  the  poets  and  snphiits.  but  rather 
types  shadowing  forth  allegorical  truth  according  to 
some  mystical  explBnution."  So  he  makes  the  sei^ 
pent  the  symliol  of  pleasure,  etc.  (On  Ike  Creation  of 
lie  World,  Uohn's  translation,  London,  IBM,  p.  46  eq.). 

Among  the  early  Church  writers,  Clement  considera 
the  nnmitive  of  the  Fall  pertly  as  6ct  and  partly  u 
nllegori-  (SrroM.  v,  11,  p.  6t!9,  90),  and.fnllawing  Pbilo, 
makes  the  serpent  the  image  of  voluptuousness.  Ori- 
gen  regards  the  account  as  allegorical  (^Deprinc.  iv,  16; 
contra  Celt,  iv,  40 ;  comp.  also  Origcn,  Frapm,  iw  Gut. 
ud  Inc.).  IrenfBUB  held  the  passage  to  be  historical ; 
so  also  Tertulltan,  adv.  Jadirot,  ii,  184;  De  rirg.  reL 
11;  adi:.  More,  ii,  2.  "He  in>i-'ts  upon  the  literal  in- 
terpret»tinn  of  the  particulars  of  the  nsrraltTe,as  tbey 
suece«Jedeschotherinorderoftime(/.«erv>arr.  rant. 
61 :  Adam  ante  oomina  anlmalibns  enundavit,  qoam 
de  arhore  decerpsit;  ante  etiam  prophetavit,  qualn 
voravit).  The  Gnostics  made  it  allegorical  or  mythi- 
cal. On  the  Gnostic  (Basilidhm)  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
(ni/yxvmt  op](<nj),  compare  Clem.  Strom,  ii,  211,  p.  488; 
Gieraler,  Shid.  o.  KrUiim  (183(1),  p.  8M.  The  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  goes  so  far  in  idealizing 
Adam,  as  lo  convert  the  hislorical  person  into  a  purely 
mythical  lieing  O'ke  the  Adam-Cadmon  of  the  Cab- 
lalists),  while  he  represents  Eve  as  far  inferior  tohim. 
Hence  Adam  could  not  trespass,  but  sin  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Cain;  Baur,  anatit,  p.  880"  (llagen- 
laich,  llilorg  ofDncti-hft.  §  61).    Among  the  later  fa- 

gcnerally  held  to  be  historical.     Augustine  {Dt  Civi- 
tale  Dei,  niii,  SI)  asser>s  (be  historical  verity  of  the 

ings  are  eontained  in  it;  e.  g.  Paradise  is'lhe  Church, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  type  of  (Vee-will,  etc. 

The  theologians  of  the  Beformatirn  followed  the 
Scholastics  in  adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation, 
lUt  differ  in  the  exposition  of  several  parts  of  the 
lamitive;  e.  g.  the  serpent  is  held  by  some  to  be 
a  niitural  serpent;  by  others,  Satan  in  the  guise  of 
a  serpent,  etc.  Calvin  {Comminiiny  oa  Centtit  iiQ 
speaks  as  follows  :  "  It  appears,  perhaps,  scarcely  cua< 
sonant  with  reason  that  the  serpent  only  shouhl  be 
here  brought  forward,  all  mention  of  Satan  Iwhig  sup- 
pressed. I  achnowiedge,  Indeed,  that  from  this  place 
alone  nothing  more  can  be  collcctad  than  tint  men 
were  deceived  by  the  serpent.  But  the  teftimonin 
of  Scripture  are  sufficiently  numerous  In  which  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  the  serpent  was  only  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  for  not  the  serpent,  hut  the  devil.  Is  de- 
clared to  he  '  the  father  of  lies,'  the  fabricator  of  iot- 
posture,  and  the  author  of  death.    The  qocstioD,  htrm' 
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erer,  is  not  yet  solved  why  Moees  has  kept  back  the 
nAme  of  Satun.     I  willingly  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  then  pur- 
posely osed  obscure  iigores,  because  it  was  fitting  that 
fall  and  clear  light  should  be  reserved  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.     In  the  mean  time  the  prophets  prove  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  Moses 
when,  in  dtflferent  places,  they  cast  the  blame  of  our 
min  npon  th3  devil.     We  have  elsewhere  said  that 
Moses,  by  a  homsly  and  uncultivated  style,  accommo- 
dates what  he  delivers  to  the  capacity  of  the  people, 
and  fw  the  best  reason ;  for  not  onl}'  had  he  to  in- 
struct an  untjught  race  of  men,  but  the  existing  age 
of  the  Church  was  so  puerile  that  it  was  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  higher  instruction.     There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  they  whom,  for 
the  time,  we  know  and  confess  to  have  been  but  as  in- 
fants, were  f^d  with  milk.    Or  (if  another  comparison 
be  more  acceptable)  Moses  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed 
if  he,  considering  the  office  of  schoolmaster  as  imposed 
upon  him,  insists  on  the  rudiments  suitable  to  chil- 
dren.    They  who  have  an  aversion  to  this  simplicity 
most  of  necessity  condemn  the  whole  economy  of  God 
in  governing  the  Church."     A  similar  view  is  given 
by  Knrts,  Bibk  and  Attnmomjf  (Phila.  1861),  p.  174  sq. 
Tile  modem  extreme  Rationalists  generally  interpret 
the  narrative  as  mythical.     Eichhom  (27;yeseAu>A.V) 
finds  truth  in  it  in  the  form  of  poetry,  that  is,  he 
makes  it  a  myth;   so  Gabler,  Paul  us,  and  others. 
Kant,  Schelling,  and  other  recent  German  philoso- 
phers and  interpreters  make  it  a  ^*  speculative  myth." 
V<Hi  Bohlen  {On  Genetii  iii)  follows  RosenmUller  in 
anpposinx  that  the  narrator  had  the  Zendavesta  in 
view.     Julius  Milller  gives  up  the  historical  character 
of  the  Larrati  ve.    **  If  now,"  he  siys,  "  we  turn  to  the 
n  irrattve  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  shall  find  that 
not  sin,  bnt  physical  suffaring  and  death,  are  there 
connected  with  Adam^s  (all.     This  fact,  and  the  les- 
son that  man's  ruin  originated  in  himself,  are  the  great 
truths  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  story,  which 
most  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  true,  although  the 
story  is  in  the  form  of  a  fable.     That  it  Ib  not  to  be 
taken  literally  is  plain  from  Scripture,  for  the  story  in 
Genesis  speaks  of  the  serpent  as  the  agent  in  the  temp- 
tation of  Eve.    St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  same  temptation 
as  coming  from  Satan.     It  is  nsual  to  assume  that  the 
■erpsnt  was  the  mere  instrument  of  Satin,  but  there 
ia  nothing  to  lead  ns  to  this  view  in  the  words  of  the 
narrative.    St.  Paul,  by  interpolating  this  into  the  nar- 
rative, shows  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  literally 
true.     We  find  in  John  viii,  44,  *  the  devil  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,*  an  allusion  to  the  ruin  of 
nian  by  the  temptation.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  plain 
reference  to  Sitan  as  the  cause  of  man's  bodily  death. 
To  bring  in  the  idea  of  spiritual  death  seems  less  ap- 
propriate, for  our  Lord  was  rebuking  the  murderous 
intentions  of  the  Jews.     It  was  through  conduct  like 
tliat  of  the  devil  that  they  showed  themselves  his  chil- 
dren" (DoetrMe  of  81%  Edinh.  18G8,  p.  78, 79). 

The  more  recent  German  interpreters  of  the  better 
elaas  (e.  g.  HAvernick,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  etc.)  admit  the 
historical  chasacter  of  the  account,  but  there  are,  of 
coarse,  various  theories  among  them  as  to  its  inter- 
pretation.  Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatics,  §  79)  in- 
terprets the  Mosaic  account  as  a  combination  of  his- 
tOTy  aod  sacred  symbolism,  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  an  actual  event.  Lange  {On  Genesis,  Amrt. 
edit.  p.  243),  speaking  of  the  narrative,  says :  "  Like 
the  Biblicd  histories  everywhere,  and  especially  the 
primitive  traditions  of  Genesis,  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
to  be  taken  in  a  religious-ideal,  that  is,  a  symbolical 
form.  It  is  Jost  as  little  a  mere  allegory.  It  is  just 
as  little  a  unre,  naked  fact,  as  the  speaking  of  the  ser- 
pent is  a  literal  speaking,  or  as  the  tree  of  life,  in  it- 
self regarded,  is  a  plant  whose  eating  imparted  imper- 
ishable life.  That  pin  l^egan  with  the  beginning  of  the 
xaoe,  that  the  first  sin  had  its  origin  in  a  forbidden  en- 


joyment of  nature,  and  not  in  the  Cainitic  fratricide 
or  similar  crimes,  that  the  origin  of  human  sin  points 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  that  the 
woman  was  ever  more  seducible  than  the  man,  that 
along  with  sin  came  in  the  tendency  to  sin,  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  alienation  from  God,  and  evil  in  general 
— all  these  are  affirmations  of  the  religious  historical 
consciousness  which  demand  the  historicalness  of  our 
tradition,  and  would  point  back  to  some  such  fact, 
even  though  it  were  not  written  in  Genesis." 

The  interpretations  of  the  serpent  have  been  very 
variant.  Eusobius  {Prop,  Evang.  i,  10)  says  that  Mo- 
ses calls  the  evil  spirit  (irovtipof  Saifiutv)  by  the  name 
of  "  serpent,"  as  he  is  "  full  of  poison  and  malice." 
Adam  Clarke  (Commentary  on  Genesis,  ch.  iii)  inter- 
prets the  word  nachtsh  (rendered  **  serpent")  to  mean 
**a  creature  of  the  ape  or  oorang-outang  kind."  His 
notes  on  the  whole  passage  aflord  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  exegesis.  We  cite  Lange  (Genesis,  Amer.  edit, 
p.  228)  as  follows:  **True  it  is  that  the  serpent  ap- 
pears as  the  probable  author  of  this  temptation,  but 
such  probability  is  weakened  by  what  is  said  in  i,  25 
and  ii,  20.  *  Tlie  serpent  was  a  good  creation  of  God, 
though  diflerent,  as  originally  created,  from  what  it 
afterwards  became'  (Delitzsch).  As  a  type,  the  ser- 
pent is  just  as  well  the  figure  of  health  and  renovation 
as  of  death,  since  every  year  it  changes  its  skin,  and 
eject's  moreover,  its  venom.  This  double  peculiarity 
and  double  character,  as  dyaOodaifitatv  and  jcaico^at- 
fUMtv,  is  indicated  not  only  in  language,  but  also  in 
myths,  in  sculpture,  and  in  modes  of  worship.  In 
this  relation,  however,  we  must  distinguish  two  di- 
verging views  of  the  ancient  peoples.  To  the  Egyp- 
tian reverence  ^or  the  serpent  stands  in  opposition  the 
abhorrence  for  it  among  the  Israelites  [see  Serpent], 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Germans."  **  1  hat  Satan  made 
use  of  th3  serpent,  and  that  a  serpent  was  somehow 
employed,  is  likely ;  the  language  of  Jehovah  subse- 
quently, while  it  was  literally  true  of  the  instrument, 
being  in  a  higher  sense  true  of  the  agent,  the  one  be- 
ing made  the  emblem  of  the  other  (Gen.  iii,  14).  Was 
the  language  here  entirely  symbolical  and  figurative, 
having  nothinss  in  it  literal  whatever  ?  This  does  not 
seem  likely.  Why  should  such  an  allusion  have  been 
employed  at  all  to  describe  the  outcast  and  degraded 
condition  of  a  fallen  angel,  had  there  been  nothing 
whatever  giving  the  serpent  any  connection  with  the 
temptation  and  the  fall  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  consider  lioth  as  blended,  the  literal  and  the  symbol- 
ical? (Gen.  iii,  4;  2  Cot,  xi,  8;  Rev.  xii,  9;  xx,  2; 
Gen.  ill,  15;  Col.  ii,  15;  Rom.  xvi,  20;  1  John  iii,  8; 
John  viii,  44).  Conjectures,  too,  have  arisen  out  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  serpent  was  addressed :  *  Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  *  The  serpent,  perhaps,*  says  Gill, 
*  formerly  moved  in  a  more  erect  posture,  but  was 
doomed  to  lick  the  dust.'  *  Probably  his  original  res- 
idence and  food,'  guesses  another,  *  were  in  the  trees, 
but  now  he  is  degraded  to  the  earth.*  That  sentence 
evidently,  whatever  might  be  its  literal  application  to 
the  serpent,  was  emblematically  meant  of  Satan  him- 
self. *■  Plainly  figurative,'  says  Dwight,  *■  to  express  a 
state  of  peculiar  degradation  and  sufiering'  "  (Ward- 
law,  Systemiitie  Theoloffy^  p.  85-7).  Watson  defends 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  (Institutes,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  xviii),  ns  also  does  Holden,  Dissertation  on  the 
FnU  (fx)nd.  1823,  8vo).  Conyers  Middleton  (Essay  on 
the  Allegorical  and  IJteral  Interpret'ition  of  the  Fall, 
Works,  1775,  ii,  437)  maintains  the  allegorical  view. 
Com  p.  Pye  Smith,  First  IJnes  of  Theology,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  LitenUure  (i,  361 
pq.)  seeks  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  that  the 
serpent  was  the  instrument  of  the  tempter  is  untena- 
ble, on  the  ground  that  the  Scripture  does  not  state 
that  the  serpent  was  an  instrument ;  and  that  the  lit" 
eral  application  of  the  words  of  the  narrative  to  a  ser 
pent  as  the  instrument  of  Satan  appears  to  be  incon« 
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gUtent  with  the  present  relation  of  the  eerpent  to  oth- 
er animtds,  and  also  with  the  testimony  of  geology  as 
to  fossil  rem.tinii,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the 
name  serpent  Satan  is  meant,  as  there  are  **  probable 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  serpent  was,  during 
the  earliest  ages,  the  name  of  the  £yil  One,  reflecting 
the  conception  of  him  that  then  prevailed. "  Bishop 
Newton  (^Diitsert.  on  Creation  and  FaU^  1st  edit.)  takes 
a  similar  view,  viz.  that  Satan  is  spoken  of  in  the  pas- 
sage under  the  "well-known"  symbol  or  hieroglyphic 
of  the  serpent,  which  was  a  proper  emblem,  he  holds, 
of  the  deceiver  of  mankind,  as  in  popular  estimation  it 
was  held  to  be  the  most  cunning  and  insidious  of  ani- 
mals. Sherlock  (JJse  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  diss,  iii) 
refers  to  the  "  common  usage  of  Eastern  countries, 
which  was,  to  clothe  history  in  parables  and  simili- 
tudes ;'*  and  remarks  that  "  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  for  this  reason  the  history  of  the  fall  was  put  into 
the  dress  in  which  we  now  find  it.  I'he  serpent  was 
remarkable  for  an  insidious  cunning,  and  therefore 
stood  as  a  proper  emblem  of  a  deceiver ;  and  yet,  be- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might 
pretend  to  rival  the  Creator.*'  What  was  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  it  is  not  an 
easy  mjitter  to  determine.  Bishop  Newton  remarks 
(1.  c.)  that  "  eating  forbidden  fruit  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  same  hiero'^lyphic  charac- 
ters wherein  the  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded  be- 
fore the  use  of  letters.  It  was  plainly  the  violation 
of  a  divine  prohibition ;  it  was  indulging  an  unlaw- 
ful appetite;  it  was  aspiring  after  forbidden  knowl- 
edge, and  pretending  to  be  wise  above  their  condition. 
So  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  be- 
wilder and  lose  ourselves  in  search  of  more  particu- 
lars." In  a  later  edition  of  this  dissertation  (Worh, 
i,  91),  bishop  Newton  modified  the  statement  above 
given,  and  gave  his  adherence  to  the  view  that  a  real 
serpent  was  concerned  in  the  fall  (see  Quarry , On  Gen' 
egig  i.\).  Martensen  (Chrigiian  Dogmatic*,  §  103)  pass- 
es by  the  question  whether  the  "serpent  was  led  by 
an  evil  spirit,  or  whether  an  evil  spirit  assumed  the 
form  of  the  serpent;"  but  he  adds,  "if  we  abide  by 
the  orii;inal  narration,  we  may  say  that  the  serpent  is 
the  allegorical  designation  for  the  criminal  piinciple 
which  opposed  itself  to  man  in  temptation."  Dorten- 
Ijach  (in  Herzog,  Rea'-Encyklcp.  xv,  209,  art.  SUnde) 
maint.iins  that  the  serpent  was  a  real  serpent,  the  tree 
a  real  t'ee,  etc.  Quarry  gives  a  copious  dis^rtation 
on  Paradise  and  the  Fall  in  his  Genesis  cmd  its  Author- 
ship (London,  1866,  8vo).  The  aim  of  this  writer  is  to 
withdraw  the  scriptural  statements  "  altogether  from 
the  range  of  physical  interpretation."  lie  cites  a  re- 
mark of  ITengstenl)erg*s  (jChristxdogie,  th.  i,  abt.  i,  p. 
26,  ed.  18?9),  to  the  eflTect  that  if  the  seriient  be  sym- 
bolical, the  whole  hintor}'  i^  fymbolical,  as,  in  a  con- 
nected passage  like  this,  unity  of  interpretation  must 
prevail ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  mo- 
ment the  symlK)licaI,  and  at  the  next  moment  the  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this,Quar- 
rj'  states  that,  nevertheless,  the  narrative  may  be,  as  a 
whole,  not  simply  an  apologue  illustrating  tnie  prin- 
ciples, but  a  tnie  histor}*'  of  great  facts  represented 
symlwlically.  He  interprets  the  tree  of  life  (compare 
Rev.  ii,  7;  xxli,  2, 14),  and  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  mystical ;  the  former  denoting 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditioned  on  man's  obe- 
dience, the  latter  denoting  the  act  of  disobedience  and 
its  moral  consequences,  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
shame.  He  maintains  that  the  supposition  of  a  real 
serpent  is  untenable,  as  there  is  no  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  Satan  can  possess  at  will  any  living  creature, 
or  work  such  a  miracle  as  to  make  a  serpent  speak. 
"  A  natural  serpent  is  literally  spoken  of,  but  this  nat- 
ural serpent  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  real  tempter ; 
otherwise  the  innocent  animal  receives  all  the  punish- 
ment, while  the  really  guilty  tempter  escapes."    The 


real  sin  itself  must  have  arisen  at  some  point  at  which 
"  natural  appetite  passed  into  that  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress when,  as  St.  James  says,  lust  has  conceived,  and 
at  which  the  sin  thus  conceived  has  quickened  into 
mental  transgression.  This  point,  lost  in  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  every  beginning  of  existence,  mental 
or  material,  of  thought,  act,  or  substance,  was  the  teal 
fall,  and  is  better  represented  by  the  mystical  83'mboi 
of  the  participation  of  forl>idden  fruit  than  by  a  histor- 
ical narrative  that  should  only  specify  the  overt  act  in 
words  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation."  Alter 
answering  Hengstenberg*s  objections  to  the  symboli- 
cal interpretation  (ei^pecially  the  objections  drawn  from 
those  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  history'  of  the 
fall  is  taken  as  actual  history,-  2  Cor.  xi,  8 ;  1  Tim.  ii, 
13, 14 ;  Rom.  v,  12),  he  concludes  with  the  general 
statement  that "  enough  of  the  historical  facts  are  pa- 
tent to  suflSce  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  nses  of 
such  a  narrative,  the  creation  and  the  fall  being  un- 
questionalJe  verities ;"  but  "nothing  is  told  merely  to 
gratify  curiosit}' ;  the  details  that  could  only  serve  this 
end  are  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  a  mystical  mode 
of  representation"  (p.  155).  See  also  Knapp,CArw(i<m 
Theoloffif,  §  75. 

Heathen  Traditions, — There  are  many  heathen  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  creation  and  the  fall,  some  of 
which  have  marked  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Bible 
account.  In  some  mythologies  the  serpent  is  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  while  in  others  "  mythology  repre* 
sents  that  reptile  as  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a 
mighty  deliverer.  In  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  *  Her- 
cules is  represented  aa  plucking  apples  from  a  tree 
round  the  trunk  of  which  a  serpent  is  entwined.* 
An-.ong  the  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos,  tra- 
ditions of  a  serpent  of  various  kinds  are  foond.  SUl- 
lingfieet  ingenionsly  observes  that  from  this  origin  has 
come  the  use  of  serpents  to  so  great  an  extent  in  divi- 
nation,  Satan  appearing  *aml»itious  to  have  the  world 
think  that  the  knowledge  of  g<K)d  and  evil  was  to  come 
by  the  serpent  still.'  The  Hebrew  word  for  ferpent 
signifies  at  the  same  time  to  dirine,  and  the  Greek 
word  oiiovi^tcOat  has  the  same  derivation  fWtm  oiw- 
voc,  a  serpent;  *thus  we  see  how  careful  the  devil 
was  to  advance  his  honor  in  the  world  under  that  form 
wherein  he  had  deceived  mankind  into  so  much  folly 
and  misery'"  (Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology^  ii,  ^5 
sq.).  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  deny  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  various  peoples,  analogous  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  are  at  all  confirmations  of  that  account.  But 
the  harmony  of  these  traditions  has  never  been  ration- 
ally explained  apart  from  the  theon'  that  regards  them 
as  springing  from  ctmmon  reminiscences  of  an  actual 
occurrence.  Anberlen  remarks  that  "these  oldest  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race  confirm  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  down  to  its  details,  just 
as  much  as  they  do  the  inner  purity  and  elevation  of 
them,  compared  with  the  myths  of  heathenism.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  especially  seen  bow 
Israel  alone,  along  with  the  fact,  retains  the  deep,  di- 
vine idea  of  it.  The  heathen,  while  they  preserve 
with  great  fidelity  the  outward  circumstances,  clothe 
them  in  fantastic  and  national  vesture.  The  differ- 
ence is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  between  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  gospels."  He  cites  also  Herder,  con- 
ceming  the  narration  in  Genesis,  as  follows:  **Its 
sound  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  ita  very 
words  into  all  lands !  Whence  is  it  that  the  rrmotest 
nations  have  their  knowledge  of  it?  How  comes  it 
that  they  built  on  it  religions  and  mythologies;  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  foundation  of  all  their  arts, 
institutions,  and  sciences  ?  If  from  it  things  may  i« 
made  plain  and  clear  as  sunlight  that  are  as  chaoa  and 
dark  as  night  when  it  is  denied,  or  when  men  prate 
of  their  hypotheses ;  if  fh>m  this  a  whole  antiquity 
may  be  reduced  to  order,  and  a  line  of  light  bo  drawn 
through  the  most  confused  events  of  the  early  histoxy 
of  nationB-'light  which,  like  that  in  Correggio'a  pio* 
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tore,  shines  from  the  cradle  of  the  race — what  then 
have  je  to  aay,  ye  munufacturers  of  myths,  ye  who 
woald  profane  the  reyelation  of  God?"  (Herder,  aelt, 
Urkmde  der  MeusckatffeschUcktt ;  Werke,  Carlsmhe, 
1827,  V,  187 ;  vi,  4). 

II.  J)oetrinal  Import  of  the  Narratite.  — Whatever 
views  are  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  ii,  iii,  all  who  believe  it  to  be  a  record  of  divine 
revelation  find  in  it  the  following  points  of  doctrine : 
1.  That  (iod,  after  creating  man,  placed  biro  in  a  state 
of  probation ;  2.  that  the  test  of  his  probation  was  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law;  3.  that  the  temptation  to 
disobedience  came  from  an  evil  power  ontside  of  man ; 
A.  that  the  temptation  appealed  both  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  senses,  leading  first  to  unbelief  in  God,  sec- 
ondly to  putting  *'self "  in  place  of  God,  and  thereby 
to  the  beginning  of  evil  lust;  5.  that  in  the  exercise 
of  free  wUl  man  yielded  and  sinned ;  6.  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sin  were  kiiowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
separation  from  God,  and  death,  the  curse  lighting 
upon  man  and  upon  nature  also.     Aulierlen,  referring 
to  the  three  constituents  of  the  first  sin  named  above, 
viz.  unbelief,  self-love,  and  lust,  remarks  as  follows  : 
"That  these  three  parts  of  the  idea  of  sin  are  not  acci- 
dsntal,  but  substantially  express  it  and  exhaust  it,  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  fact  that  all  sin  that  comes  be- 
fore us  in  life  may  be  referred  to  them,  but  also  in  the 
faet  th.it  they  correspond  to  the  three  fundamental  el- 
ements of  man's  being  and  consciousness — spirit,  soul, 
body — the  God-consciousness,  self-consciousness,  and 
world-consciousness.    These  have  all  become  corrupt- 
ed and  perverted.     They  have  become,  respectively, 
alianation  from  God,  selfishness,  love  of  the  world. 
The  first  and  highest  element  of  human  nature — the 
spiritual — is  negatived,  obscured,  made  powerless ;  the 
two  others — the  lower — are  pushed  into  extreme  but 
unhealthy  prominence  and  activity.    Man  has  become 
physical  and  fleshly.     Unbelief  is  the  negative,  the 
union  of  self-seeking  and  the  lust  of  the  senses  is  the 
positive  element  in  the  idea  of  sin.     Man  no  longer 
wishes  for  God ;  he  is  bent  on  having  the  creature  in 
both  ways,  the  mental  and  natural,  the  subjective  and 
objective;  he  will  have  his  own  Ego  and  the  world 
too.    According  to  Gen.  iii,  5,  6,  the  selfishness  is,  as 
it  were,  the  sonl ;  sensnousness,  the  body  of  sin :  the 
firitt  is  the  deep,  invisible  root ;  the  second,  the  exter- 
nal manifestation.     The  Ego,  separated  ftrom  God, 
seeks  in  the  world  tha  elements  on  which  it  live?). 
Genesis  thus  comprehends  the  various  opposing  theo- 
ries of  men  on  the  nature  of  sin,  the  theory  of  selfish- 
ness, which  in  recent  times  is  represented  by  Julius 
HttUer,  and  that  of  the  senses  by  Schleiermachcr  and 
Rothe.     It  leads  both  ethical  theories  back  to  a  rclig- 
kms  basis,  and  in  that  matter  modem  thought  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn"  {DMne  RevelcUum,  Edinb.  1867,  p. 

The  theological  question  of  the  connection  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  the  whole  human  race  will 
be  treated  under  the  articles  Imputation  ;  Sin.  For 
the  specific  lou  of  man  by  the  fall,  in  the  theological 
sense,  involving  the  diflTerence  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  anthropology  and  the  Protestant,  see  Image 
OP  God  ;  Jdstipicatioh  ;  Sin.  In  thb  place  we  give 
the  views  of  various  writers  as  to  the  general  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  narrative. 

Lange  (On  Genesit,  Am.  ed.,  p.  78  sq.)  remarks  that 
*^  the  significance  of  Paradise  is  this,  that  it  declares 
the  original  ideal  state  of  the  earth  and  the  human 
race,  the  unity  of  the  particular  and  the  general,  the 
nnity  of  spirit  and  nature,  the  unity  of  spiritual  inno- 
cence and  the  physical  harmony  of  nature,  the  nnity 
of  the  fall  and  the  disturbance  of  nature ;  lastly,  the 
unity  of  the  facts  and  their  symbolical  meaning,  which 
both  the  barely  literal  and  mythical  explanations  of 
the  record  rend  asunder.  ....  The  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  existed  in  some  one  form,  but  with  it 
all  natnre  b  in  some  measure  designated  as  a  test. 


Bnt  the  serpent,  as  the  organ  of  that  temptation,  is 
not  only  the  type  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  but,  as  orig* 
inally  a  worm,  the  type  of  its  brutality,  its  degrada- 
tion, and  its  subjection.  The  record  of  the  actual  fall 
stinds  there  as  an  eternal  judgment  upon  the  theoret- 
ical, the  human,  view  of  moral  evil,  especially  upon 
the  errors  of  Dualism  and  Manicheism,  Pelagianism 
and  Pantheism.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  and  strong 
objections  which  the  most  diverse  systems  in  old  and 
modern  times  have  raised  against  this  record.  The 
earthly  origin  of  evil  out  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  of- 
fends dualism,  which  derives  it  from  an  evil  deity, 
ftrom  dark  matter,  or  from  the  supremacy  of  sense. 
Although  the  serpent  sustains  the  doctrine  that,  prior 
to  the  fall  of  man,  sin  had  existed  in  a  sphere  on  the 
other  side,  working  through  d»moniac  agency  upon  this 
(for  the  serpent  was  not  created  evil,  Gen.  i,  25 ;  gen- 
erally not  even  fitted  for  evil,  and  can  only  be  regard- 
ed, therefore,  as  the  organ  of  a  far  different  evil  pow- 
er), yet  the  visible  picture  of  the  faU  in  this  sphere  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  fall  in  that  sphere  could  only  have 
risen  through  the  abnse  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature. 
But  if  we  observe  the  progress  of  sin  from  the  first 
sin  of  Eve  to  the  fratricide  of  Cain ;  if  we  view  the  op' 
position  between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  intimation 
of  the  moral  freedom  of  Cain  himself,  so  the  Augus- 
tinian  view,  raising  original  sin  to  absolute  original 
death,  receives  its  illumination  and  its  just  limits.  But 
how  every  Pelagian  view  of  life  falls  before  this  rec- 
ord, as  it  brings  into  prominence  the  causal  connection 
between  the  sin  of  the  spirit  world  and  that  of  man, 
between  the  sin  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  between 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  own  sinfulness, 
and  the  sinfulnesss  of  their  posterity !  If  we  take  into 
view  the  stages  of  the  development  of  evil  in  the  gen- 
esis of  the  first  sin,  how  limited  and  vapid  appears  tho 
modem  view,  which  regards  the  senses  as  the  prime 
stirting-point  of  evil  I  But  when  Pantheism  asserts 
the  necessity  of  sin,  or  rather  of  the  fall,  as  the  neces- 
sary transition  of  men  from  the  state  of  pure  inno- 
cence to  that  of  conscious  freedom,  the  simple  remark 
that  the  ingenuousness  of  Adam  would  have  been  car- 
ried directly  on  in  the  proper  way  if  he  had  stood  the 
test,  just  as  Christ  through  his  sinlessness  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  has  actually  shown  that,  sin,  notwith- 
standing its  inweaving  with  human  nature,  does  not 
belong  to  its  very  lieing,  clearly  refutes  the  assertion. 
Bnt  how  clear  is  the  explanation  of  evil,  of  punish- 
ment, and  of  judgment,  as  it  meets  us  in  this  account! 
that  the  natural  evil  does  not  belong  to  the  moral,  but, 
notwithstanding  its  inward  connection  with  it,  is  still 
the  divine  counteracting  force  against  it ;  that  punish- 
ment is  to  redeem  and  purify;  that  from  the  very 
acme  of  the  judgment  breaks  forth  the  promise  and 
salvation.  These  truths,  which  are  far  above  every 
high  anti-Christian  view  of  the  world,  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  first  judgment  of  God,  as  a  type  of  the 
world-redeeming  judgment  of  God,  has  found  its  com- 
pletion in  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross."  "  The 
deceptive  promise  of  tho  serpent  was  fulfilled :  man's 
eyes  were  opened  (ch.  iii,  7),  but  ho  saw  only  his  mis- 
ery and  nakedness.  He  was  now  brought  to  know 
good  and  evil,  hut  with  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  trifled  with  and  lo«t  the  one,  and  of  being  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  woe  by  the  other.  He  had  become  as 
a  god ;  he  had  boldly  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  one 
God,  and  assumed  sovereignty  over  himself.  He  had 
constituted  himself  a  God,  no  longer  the  representa- 
tive of  God ;  he  hod  ijecome  his  own  master,  ft-ee  as 
God ;  but  this  likeness  to  God  brought  not  with  it  the 
happiness  which  pertains  to  the  divine  Being,  but  was 
fraught  with  the  deepest  misery  and  woe'*  (Kurtz,  Bi- 
ble and  A  stronomff,  p.  171).  Mtiller,  after  aflfirmiiig  that 
"  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  fall 
obliging  us  to  consider  that  event  as  the  primary  be- 
ginning of  sm,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,"  adda 
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"that  neither  *the  image  of  God/  wherein  man  was 
created,  nor  God's  pronouncing  everything  *  very  good/ 
prevents  our  believing  that  the  fall  was  only  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  perversion  of  the  will  preced- 
ing the  empirical  life  of  man — the  outgo  of  an  evil  al- 
ready present  t»  potentia,  which  might,  indeed,  by  a 
persevering  eflfort,have  been  crushed,  but  which  forms 
the  basis  of  an  original  moral  depravity  in  human  na- 
ture. The  endeavor  of  the  tempter  was  to  bring  out 
to  view,  and  into  action,  this  hidden  eviV  {Doctrine  of 
Sin,  Edinb.  1868,  ii,  885).  This  view  of  MUller's  rests 
vpon  his  theory  of  a  sin  of  man  in  some  pre-«xistent 
state,  which  he  calls  a  "  self-determination  of  the  trans- 
cendental freedom  before  our  individual  existence.*' 
Rothe,  on  the  other  hand  (Ethik,  ii,  180),  places  the  es* 
aence  of  sin  chiefly  in  the  necessity  of  matter.  **  The 
passage  through  sin,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  metaphysical 
neces^nity.  He  conceives  of  our  first  parents  not  as 
mature  at  their  creation,  but  destined  to  spiritual  de- 
velopment; consequently  their  material  part,  in  the 
aljeence  of  training,  must  gain  the  upper  hand;  and 
imperceptibly,  and  without  blame,  they  found  them- 
selves, by  their  development,  in  sin.  Hence  evil  lies 
in  the  divine  world-plan,  not  merely  as  something  per- 
mitted ;  it  lies  unavoidably  in  the  creature,  on  account 
of  his  origin — in  the  fact  of  hit  coming  into  existence  in 
contradistinction  from  God;  but  as  creature-evil  has 
been  ordained  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  so  also  has  its 
destruction,  as  it  may  come  to  light.  Rothe  (p.  204) 
openly  declares  that  the  *  effort  to  separate  evU  from 
all  connection  with  the  divine  causality  must  ever  re- 
main an  idle  undertaking;*  although  even  he  himself, 
in  a  measure  startled  at  this  result,  imagines  himself 
to  hold  the  causation  of  human  sin  entirely  apart  ^m 
God.  He  says :  *  The  divine  production  of  evil  is  at 
the  same  time  its  absolute  destruction.  Within  the 
sphere  of  redemption  the  necessity  of  sinning  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  is  conceived  of  as  constantly' 
vanishing.' " 

In  opposition  to  Mailer  and  Rothe,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  presuppose  evil  as  fundamental  and  its  develop- 
ment as  necessary.  Pastor  Rinck  wrote  an  able  article, 
Von  dem  Urtprung  des  Botaiy  in  the  Theol.  Sfmli  n  u. 
Kritikm  for  1852  (p.  651  sq. ;  translated  by  Dr.  Nadal 
in  the  Method'st  Qwtrierltf,  October,  1853),  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract.  After  stating  that  it 
matters  not,  for  this  diBcussion,  whether  the  Scripture 
narrative  be  literal  or  figurative,  he  states  its  substan- 
tial import  as  follows:  **God  caused  tha  tree  of  life 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  grow  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  commanded  man,  *  Of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not 
eat;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatent  thereof  thou  shalt  sure- 
ly die.'  This  tree  of  knowledge,  as  planted  by  God, 
is  not  yet  evil,  but  contains  in  itself  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil — the  innate  possibility  of  sinning,  which 
possibility  is  bound  up  with  the  very  conception  of  a 
free  being,  whose  liberty  is  not  the  divine  necessity, 
but  lies  outside  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  divine  commands 
and  prohibitions— cihjectively  conceived,  the  object  of 
knowledge ;  or,  subjectively,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
gressing the  command,  the  object  of  free  choice. 
Alongside  of  this  stands  the  tree  of  life ;  and  l>oth  are 
united  to  prove  that  the  mere  possibility  of  evil,  which 
is  involved  in  the  creation  of  man,  is  not  yet  anything 
evil  or  death-bringing.  Only  with  tlie  realization  of 
the  possibility  does  opposition  to  the  tree  of  life  arise, 
i.  c.  the  true  life  is  forfeited,  and  death,  curse,  and  de- 
struction appear  in  its  place.  The  tree  of  life  which 
the  living  God  had  planted  for  man,  and  bis  expressed 
will  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  presuppose 
the  possibility  of  not  transgressing,  l)ecause  God  could 
neither  require  anything  impossible  of  man,  nor  in- 
volve him  inextricably  in  the  meshes  of  a  scheme 
which  would  certainly'  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of 
life.  The  origin  of  evil  from  absolute  good  must  for- 
ever remain  inconceivable ;  not  so  with  relative  good. 


If  we  hold  fast  to  this  difference,  the  objection  of  Rotbe 
will  not  hold :  ^  The  religious-moral  perfection  of  the 
first  parents  of  our  race  would  exclude  all  psycholog- 
ical possibility  of  the  fall.*     But  this  poesibility  is  ex- 
plained by  the  crecUion  of  man,  who,  as  it  were,  standi 
out  of  €rod ;  not  holy  and  perfect  like  God,  and  yet 
not  a  mere  creature  like  the  beast :  he  is  not  under 
and  in  the  law  of  necessity,  but  possesses  the  likeness 
of  God  and  freedom.     The  perfection  of  a  creature  is 
not  divine,  not  absolute.    The  want  of  such  perfection 
in  a  creature  casts  no  shadow  upon  the  Creator.    Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Emanation  and  Pantheif^m, 
which  mix  God  and  the  world,  the  fall  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, but  only  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Gcd 
and  of  the  creation.     When,  then,  by  the  creation, 
God  set  free  beings  out  of  himself,  then  the  pof  «^ible 
departure   from   God  was  given,  and  the  queFtion, 
Wherefore  did  not  God  hinder  the  evil  that  he  fore- 
saw ?  is  entirely  inadmissible.     God  does  not  prevent 
evil,  because  ly  so  doing,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  be 
would  injure  and  dcFtroy  the  province  of  freedom  (the 
divine  ima{:e).     Thus  our  Saviour  did  not  hinder  the 
murderous  blows  of  his  enemies,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  will  or  excuse  them.     In  like  man- 
ner, God  was  Lord  over  the  parents  of  our  race  and 
over  the  serpent ;  but  if  he  by  his  own  will  reFtrained 
his  highest  poMer,  and  left  free  play-room  to  free  cre- 
ated beings,  and  Ftill  retains  the  government,  he  is  not 
therefore  destitute  of  power,  but  only  consistent,  and 
worthy  to  be  adored.     Man  should  rather  complain 
of  himself,  but  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  endow- 
ed him  with  such  prerogatives,  and  glorify  him  with 
soul  and  Lodv,  which  are  God's.    There  was  no  neces- 
sity  at  all  to  sin ;  that  complaint  can  only  be  estab- 
lished on  the  ground  that,  as  Rothe  teaches,  evil  ir«9- 
itaUy  developed  itself.     Besides,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  God  had  provided  for  the  human  race, 
whose  fall  he  foresaw,  the  most  perfect  means  of  grace 
and  giflF,  in  order  to  make  that  injur}'  abundantly 
good,  and  to  lead  back  the  fallen  ones  to  himself  and 
his  kingdom.     Indeed,  as  all  evil,  so  also  must  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents  redound  to  the  praise  of  the 
merciful  God,  because  by  it  was  conditioned  the  mis- 
sion of  the  second  Adam  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
But  the  poagibiUfsf  of  the  fall  without  Lkme  to  the  Cre^ 
ntor  being  admitted,  another  question  8ri^es  :  1  hrough 
what  incitement  did  it  become  a  reality  f  Even  to  this 
question  the  Scriptures  give  a  satisfactory'  answer :  it 
took  place  through  outward  prompting — through  evil 
spiritual  influence,  which  was  already  existing  in  cre- 
ation.    Upon  the  basis  of  a  created  but  still  spiritnal 
existence,  the  possibili^'  of  l)eing  moved  and  poisoned 
by  an  influence  at  enmity  with  God  must  l)e  admitted. 
The  inexperience  of  our  first  parents,  who  were  not 
isolated  in  the  new  world,  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  subtlety  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.     The 
kingdom  of  Satan,  as- a  spiritual  power,  and  the  pecca- 
bility of  the  first  pair,  whose  pure  self-determination 
was  ensnared  and  obscnred  through  that  power,  fur- 
nish a  satisfnctor}'  explanation  of  the  fall.     1  he  fall 
itself  was  certainly  n  free  self-determination,  other- 
wise no  blame  could  attach  to  it ;  but  not  altogether 
so :  l)Oth  the  decision  and  the  guilt  were  shared  by  the 
devil,  as  the  murderer  from  the  be^'inning:  it  was  a 
co-operation  of  human  freedom  with  the  temptation  of 
the  evil  principle  itself.    But,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture account,  the  temptation  of  our  first  parenta  nas 
gradual,  and  the  motives  to  the  fall  are  thus  psycho- 
logically clear.    First  of  all,  the  serpent  raised  a  doubt 
concerning  the  divine  prohibition  and  the  ruinous  cmi- 
sequences  of  sin  :  *  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Yo  shall  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?'     *  Ye  shall  not  sure- 
ly die.'     Then  he  awakened  pride,  inducing  man  to 
overleap  his  appointed  condition  to  t>ecome  like  God, 
and  to  use  his  freedom  arbitrarily,  and  according  to 
his  own  pleasure :  *  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  aod 
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yt  ihill  bt  M  goi',  bnoirlnK  good  and  evil.'     AfUr 

this  prepratiOD  came  tb«  thought  that  Iha  trae  wu 
good  for  fiKid,  plsiBint  to  look  upon,  and  lo  be  desired 
to  miie  one  wise.  Tbe  eetuuil  de>in  would  now 
ulonll;  itart  up,  and  the  woman  seiluced  liecame  [he 
Hdicer.  The  poHeri  of  tha  Kiul  were  coinipted  be- 
Km  tbe  ictnal  tin  took  place ;  the  faculty  of  knuwl- 
njg«  by  duubt  and  unbelief  toward  God,  the  faculty  of 
duin  Ihroogh  unlmanded  atriving  and  proud  eiceas, 
u  Ibe  Grecian  table  of  Pninietheiia  represent!  it ;  and, 
fiiully,  the  faculty  of  feelint{,  thn)u){h  eensual  longing, 
which  propensity  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  Bets  forth 
If  Epimetheus  and  Pandora.  Thus  did  tbe  pouibil- 
ilr  of  the  fatt,  which  rests  upon  the  freedom  of  the 

flat  jhowB  hnw  »cce«8ibU  she  was ;  the  woman,  a> 
Ihe  neiker  part,  is  fliat  approiched  and  misled,  and 
not  till  then  the  man,  and  even  then  only  through  her ; 
>■  *lw  the  apostle  Paul  exprcwea  it  U  Tim.  il,  14), 
tbe  womin  was  first  in  the  tranigression.  Rotha, 
indeed  (p.  i!iy,  thinks  that  the  assumption  of  a  utsu- 
ici]  temptation  doei  not  at  all  help  the  difficulty,  be- 
cause that  assumption  always  presupposes  a  real  aue- 
Mptibility  of  being  tempted,  a  unlul  predisposition,  a 
minimum  of  sin.  But  the  poselbility  of  being  tempted 
te  sIq  ii  not  yet  flln ;  with  Rothe  that  predisposition  is 
ntaer  aouiethlng  already  existing.  It  ia  certainly 
madi  mere  worthy  of  God  to  conceive  of  his  creatures 
u  pure  and  good— they  flrat  determining  themaelvea 
to  evil,  and  the  enemy  active  therein.  If  even  the 
Sea  of  God  could  be  tempted  without  injury  to  his  sin- 
leHnew,  mach  more  the  liTSt  Adam,  whose  personality 
and  divine  resemblance  were  epecificaUy  lower.  If, 
io  Ane,  we  compare  the  scriptural  theory,  thus  under- 
U«id,with  the  modem  philoeophical  expbnatjons  of 
ths  f^tl.  the  result  will  be  that  the  former  will  be  fbund 
(0  c^niiin  incompSMblv  more  truth  and  wisdom  Ihan 
Ihi  latter;  although  Rnthe  (p.  221)  is  uf  the  opinion 
thil  the  Kiblical  account  of  tbe  fill  can  no  longer  lie 
nuinuined,  and  that  the  fall  cannot  be  explained  from 
tbe  Mouic  stand-point.  Only  tbe  Bible  (and  perhdps, 
■Srning  with  H,  the  mythology  of  antiquity)  tells  ns 
ofa  man  creited  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a  parddisiacal 
i^te  of  innocence ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  fact, 
"lio»»  how  thia  state  waa  interrupted  and  psrverted 
into  one  of  guilt.  Dr.  Julius  Matter,  on  the  contrary 
ilthiiugh  Paradise  has  still  a  place  in  his  system 
r\ac«i  Adun  in  it  as  already  a  sinner.  In  the  aam 
way  Rothe  preaupposes  what  he  ought  to  show,  s  nc- 

Dpnient  of  the  world.  We  cannot  see.  either  acconl 
ing  to  Mailer  Di  Rothe,  whence  It  could  properly  come 
iole  the  natural  world.  Rathe,  with  hia  preanppoa 
tJoB,  is  oldiged  to  assume  one  of  two  things  :  either  he 
nut  dnalistically  establish  an  evil  principle  in  matter 
•nd  deny  the  pure  creation  of  God,  or  he  must  oscrilw 
the  origin  of  sin,  not  to  the  perverted  will,  but  lo  God 
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commencement.  Shall  we  call  this  escaping  tbe  blan- 
der made  at  the  beginning  ?  Is  it  not  rather  Increas- 
ing it,  and  carrying  it  over  into  the  region  of  the  per* 
feet  and  the  holy  ?  The  latter  of  Iheie  two  opinions, 
strictly  taken,  is  that  of  Kothe,  since  he  assumea  mat- 
ter OS  created  by  God,  and  from  matter  deduces  sin. 
But  the  positions.  Matter  was  created  by  God,  and 
Matter  is  the  opfiosite  of  God,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
sin,  contradict  each  other." 

Z,itera<are.— Ueeidja  the  liooka  Already  cited  in  thli 
article,  see  Hugenbach,  Hiiloiy  of  Doctrvitt ;  Noander, 
Hilory  of  a-giw;  Shedd, //iXorj  •/ ChriiHan  Doe- 
triae  (all  under  AaHmjxdogsy,  Ilase,  Evang.-l^oltA 
f^^mufiji.  Lips.  1660,  §  71-73;  Fletcher,  .4/ip«iJ  (u  i/o/- 
tor  of  fact  iind  Cimmon  Stmt ;  DOdeilein,  Inrt.  TItrol, 
Chrid.  S  176;  Fairbaim,  Typotogf  of  Scriplun,  i,  310 
sq. ;  Ricbers,  SdldpJiiagigttdneAle  (Leips.  1B54,  t<va) ; 
Middleton,  Bnag  oh  lie  Crtaliim  aid  Fall  <■/  Mam, 
KorU  (IToo,  o  vols.),  iU,  437  »q.;  Zeller,  Die  alUtU 
ThtaUcte  (Jena,  1803,  Svo);  Coleridge,  Aidi  to  R-ftc- 
tioit,  Intr.  6fi;  Cunningham, /fuforKo/  7'Aa>''>sv,  vol.  I, 
ch.  xi.\ !  DeUtnch,  BAlkai  PigrkJogg  (Edinb.  1867), 
p.  147  sq. ;  Honaell,  Tht  RtLglon  if  ReJtmplion  (Lond. 
1SS7),  p. 30  Hq. ;  Melk. Qiar. Siviea, Oct.  1867,  art.  viL 

On  the  effects  of  the  fall  on  nikture,  see  Natubb. 

FallOir-deer  C'sn^,  t/achmur';  Sept.  floi^aXos 
[liut  Sopti'if;  in  1  Kings],  Yutg.  Imbolai),  mentioned 
among  the  beasts  that  may  be  eaten  In  Deut.  xiv,  6. 
and  among  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table  in  1 
Kings  Iv.  13  [Hcb.  v.  »].  There  are  three  animals  of 
the  Cervida  bmily  with  which  different  writers  have 
identified  it.     See  Zoolooy. 

1.  Host  commentBton  (following  Bochart,  Hitrnz. 
I,  910 ;  li,  260)  regard  it  as  properly  tr^insluled  in  our 
version,  dorivini;  the  word  from  n  ^ri,  chnmar',  in  tba 
sense  of  Umg  red,  and  thus  referring  it  to  ii  species  of 
deer  of  a  reddish  color ;  proliably  the  Ctrme  dama  of 
Linnieue,  originally  a  native  of  Barbar}-,  where  it  is 
still  found  wild.  It  is  stated  t«  lie  found  very  gener- 
ally disperaed  over  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
Norway  (see  PrtiMji  Cgclopadia,  s.  v.  Deer).  It  is 
smaller  than  the  stag  (Cerma  daphui).  having  horns 
or  hranches  serrated  on  the  inside,  which  it  sheds  an- 
nualh  The  color  in  winter  is  a  darkish  brown  but 
In  sun  mer  hai    spotted  w  th  »h  le      The  fkllow-dnr 
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of  sentient  beings.    S<n  with  hi 

man,  proceeding  out  of  the  heart  and  will ;  It  spr  n^s 

duiog  his  personality  with  inevitable  neccBailj  y 
K6).  'The  origin  of  evil  from  pure  good  mupt  f  r 
ever  remain  inconceivable'  (p.  322);  thus  he  estab- 
Min  an  impure  mnterial  creation.  Is  anything  ex 
pUitied  by  this  means  ?  Whence  cornea,  then  m 
parity  into  the  material  creation  before  all  acts  of  the 
will?  Is  not  the  qneWion  more  easily  explained  ly 
!e  of  freedom  than  by  mctaphyjii 


iroogh  tt 


jevll  a 


nthan 


.  of  the 


ning.  In  onler  to  avoid  this,  either  an  evil  princ  pit 
must  have  been  coM)p-rative  in  the  creation,  or  els* 
G'li  Umaelf  must  have  ruined  his  own  work  M  ili 


(Cerme  Jamii)  Is  deemed  I  v  mnat  a  Ihoritles  to  bo  ni 
An  htedl)  a  native  of  Asia  indeed  Tcr-ia  «eems  I 
be  Its  proper  country.  Has.elqu  st  (Tr'  r  p  211)  n< 
j  ticed  this  deer  in  Mount  Tabor.     Oedmann  ((em 
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Samml.  i,  178)  likewiU  belieTei  that  tbe  sailanur  is 
b«t  denoted  liv  the  Cervw  dama.  The  female  ia  .ail- 
ed in  the  Talmud  K^'l':":,  and  is  identified  by  Lewy- 
(ohn  with  the  Germui  Damlnrtch.  It  Is,  however. 
dilBcolt  to  suppose  that  Jerusuiem  oould  have  received 
any  apprvcUble  amuunt  of  flesh-meat  from  inch  a 
fuurce,  remote  at  it  ia  from  a  forest  counlty.  See 
Dkkr. 

2.  Kitto  CFict.  Bibl.  Dent.  (.  <:.)  mv 
■iH^r  of  the  Hebrewa  ia  without  doul 
identified  with  the  fallow-deer,  which  d< 
Aaia,"  and  refera  the  name  lu  the  Oryx  Itucoryx,  citing 

known  among  the  Eartem  Arahs  by  the  name  of  jrui- 


..J, 
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ploDgh),  a  field  (especiailv  of  sward)  just  plonghrd 

(ligur„tively,  Jer.  iv,  8;  Hoi.  i,  12;  literally,  "tO. 

lage"  Pniv.  liii,  23).     See  Aoriccltdrb. 

Talloyr  year.  -  Among  the  llelirews  evETy  lev. 
'.nth  year  wa«  a  aabbath  of  reat  to  the  land.'  The 
.■ommencement  of  this  year  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
leventh  month,  run  -  October.  There  was  neither 
lowing  nor  reaping;  the  vioea  and  the  olives  wer* 

not  planed ;  there  was  no  gathering  of  fruita ;  for  all 
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the 
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li,  who  is  the 
ity  on  sucb  quratioiia.     See  Antelope. 

3.  Still  others,  on  tile  authority  of  the  Septuagint 
lendering  in  Deuteronomy,  n-gard  the  term  aa  deno- 
ting "  the  Aalilapt  bvbaUu  (Pallaa) ;  tbe  /Jor/JaXoi,  of 
tfaeGreeiie  (aee  Henid.  iv,  1!IS;  Ariitotle,  »u(.  Jnni. 
iii,  6,  ed.  3chueider,  and  De  Pari.  Anim.  iii,  2, 11,  edit. 
Beklier ;  Oppbin,  Cgu.  ii,  30U).     From  tbe  different  de- 

ers,  and  cited  by  Bocbart  (//icrn.ii,  28J  aq.),  it  «ould 
alw  acorn  that  this  i>  the  animal  designated ;  Ihougb 
Damir'a  remarka  in  some  recpects  are  fabuloue,  and 
he  repTciienta  the  yachmiir  aa  having  deciduous  homs, 
which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope.  Still  C'aiui. 
DUJ^  according  to  lioaenmilller,  identifio  the  j/athmur 


ivellet,  and  the  wild  keaat  (Lev.  3 
,  1-10).  The  aabhatieal  year  was  instituted  In  or- 
r  that  the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  n^igbt  be  taught  economy  and  foresight,  and 
to  exercifc  a  large  degree  ottruft  in  the 
providence  of  Jebovalt  their  king.  During  tliii>  year 
""  '  I,  hunt,  take  care  of  their  beea  and  fiixks, 
repair  their  building*,  manufacture  fnmilnre  tnd 
cloths,  and  carry  on  cr  mnierce.  Debts,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  income  from  tbe  toil,  were  not  collected 
Dcut.  XV,  0;  xxxi,  10-13).  Nor  were  ser>-antt  inan- 
imitted  oD  tbia  year,  Imt  at  the  end  of  tbe  sixth  ytia 
if  their  service  (Exod.  xxi,  S;  Deiil.  iv,  12;  Jer. 
ixxiv,  14).  The  Hobtewa  remained  longer  in  Ibe 
Blieroacie  or  temple  this  year,  during  which  the 
>hnle  Maasic  law  was  read,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
n  religioUB  and  moral  duties,  the  history  of  their  na- 
iiin,  and  the  wonderful  works  and  blectings  of  Cod 
(Dent,  xxxi,  10  13).  When  Jehovah  gave  tbe  He- 
brews this  rtmaikable  institute.  Id  order  to  guard  them 
the  apprehension  of  famine,  he  premised,  on 
the  condition  of  theii     '     "  ... 


isth  h 


t  that  it  alone  would  si 


with  the  hrOieT  tl-inah  ('  wild  cow'),  which  i>  the  mod- 
em name  in  North  Africa  for  the  Aalit^^  biAa/»t  (see 
Shaw's  TrartU,  p.  S42,  and  Snppl.  p.  '&,  fol. ;  Buflbn, 
Hul.  A'oftir.  xii,  291).  The  term  babaiui  evidently 
points  to  some  animal  having  the  general  appenmnce 
of  an  ox.  Pliny  (y.  If.  viii,  IS)  tells  u>  that  tbe  com- 
mon people,  in  their  i|;norance,  sometimes  gave  this 
name  to  tiie  Buon  (.liu'DM)and  the  Tni'.  He  adds, 
the  animal  pro|ierly  so  called  is  produced  in  AfHca, 
and  lieara  a  reseniblance  to  tbe  calf  and  the  stag;  a 
middle  position  between  the  cervine  and  bovine  rumi- 
nants that  corresponds  to  the  cx1«rnai  appearance  of 
the  animal  in  question.  The  telter  fUitwii  appears  to 
I.e  depicted  in  the  Euyptian  nionumenls  [see  Chahk]. 
where  it  is  represented  as  being  huat«d  for  the  sake 
of  ita  flesh,  which  Shaw  tells  us  (5!iippl.  p.  76)  ia  very 
Rweet  and  nourishing,  much  pn-femiile  to  that  of  the 
red  deer  (see  Wilkinsiin's  Ane.f^gm'*-  i.  2^3,  Ha^.  3,  4, 
■nd  p.  226,  fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  ainut  llie 
size  of  a  atai;^  is  common  m  North  Africa,  and  lives  in 


three  years  (lev.  xxv,  20-SS).  However,  through  the 
avarice  of  the  Hebrews,  this  seventh  year's  re>t,  as 
Hoses  had  appiehended  (Lev.  xxvi,  34,  35),  was  for  a 
long  time  utterly  neglected  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21);  fur 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kings  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  tbe  cabliatical  year,  nor  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  period  when  this  wise  and  advanlageouB  law  fell 
into  disuse  may  probably  be  understood  from  tbe  pre- 
diction of  Moses  in  Lev.  xxvi,  8.1,  S4,  43;  com  p.  with 
ron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  Jer.  xxv,  Jl.  Thus  was  it  fore- 
Ihat  the  Hebrews,  for  the  violation  of  tbia  law, 
fhoDld  go  into  captivity;  "To  fulHi  tiie  word  of  the 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
paid  off  her  saliballu :  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
slie  kept  sabbath,  to  fulKl  thnescnre  and  ten  years." 
Here  it  is  taken  for  [.Tanted  that  seventy  talibatical 
yetn.  Including  the  Juliiiee  years  wiiich  succeeded  ev- 
ery seventh  saliliatical  year,  had  been  neglected  hr 
the  unhilhful  people.  The  Hebrews  were  frequently 
weary  of  tbe  law;  and  at  dilTerrnt  periods  during  the 
commonwealth  they  appear  to  have  utterly  neglected 
the  fi>ilow  or  sabbatical  years.  Hence  it  appears  thi.t 
the  captivily  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  desolation  of 
their  country  was  an  act  of  retribntive  Providence, 
ight  upon  them  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  laod 
might  pay  olT  those  sabbatical  years  of  rest,  of  which 
the  Hebrews  bad  deprived  it.  in  neglecting  the  statute 
of  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev.  :ixvi,  43).  After  the  ox- 
a  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  year  appears  to  have  Iwro 
ore  scrupuiouslv  observed,  as  we  learn  frcm  Joec- 
lus  (^A«t.  il,  n,'8).  See  JCBILEE. 
False  Prophet  (iJ-tifJoirportrnr.  apacurfti^rnp*. 
\  i.  e.  one  faliely  profeFsing  to  come  as  a  piophet  nr 
niwsaador  from  God,  a  fabe  teacher  (Matt,  vii,  I5i 
xiv,  II.  il.  etc. ;  comp.  Tai.  zii  Pair.  p.  614  ;  Jone- 
lius,  A«t.  viii,  la,  1;  X,  7,  8;  War,  vl,  6.  2).  £« 
RI1PHRT.  In  Ilev.  xvi,  IS.  the  term  is  distinctively 
!cd,  " ft' false  prophet,"  with  reference  to  the  mytho- 
gical  system  of  paganism,  the  second  "  beast"  (q.v.), 
ipportingthe  first  or  secular  power  of  Rome;  alle^r- 
ally  interpreted  of  tbe  impwtnr  Uotiammed  (&!•(. 
thes,  Df  pteudoprophe/itmo  IJebraarum,  L.  B.1859,  6tcv) 
Fama  clamSea  (satral  bad  report),  in  the  Scot- 
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tish  ecclesUstical  law,  is  a  ground  of  action  before  a 
presbytery  or  synod  against  a  minister  or  member  of 
the  Church,  founded  on  common  report,  and  not  a 
charge  by  accusation.  If  the  rumor,  or  fuma  ciamosa, 
be  general  and  hurtful,  the  court  can  investigate  it 
withoat  any  accuser,  for  the  vindication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  and  of  the  court,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  good  morals  in  the  community. 
See  HUl,  Ckurek  Pradice,  p.  49. 

Familia  Chaiitatis.    See  Familists. 

Familiars  of  the  Inquiaition,  officers  of  that 
tribunal  whose  function  it  is  to  apprehend  accused  or 
suspected  persons  and  convey  them  to  prison.  They 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Inquisitor,  and  are  there- 
fore calledy(4m7»(irs.  The  office  wus  formerly  held  in 
high  honor,  and  men  of  noble  family  often  held  it,  es- 
pecially in  Spain.  Innocent  III  granted  large  indul- 
gences to  familiars.  The  same  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  by  the  pope  to  each  exercise  of  this  office  as 
was  granted  by  the  Lateran  Council  to  those  who  suc- 
cored the  Holy  Land.  **  When  several  persons  are  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  these  familiars  are  com- 
manded to  order  matters  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another's  being  apprehended ;  and  it  is  related 
that  a  father  and  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  in  the  same  house,  were  carri  ^d 
prisoners  to  the  Inquisition  without  knowing  anything 
of  one  another's  being  there  till  seven  years  after- 
wards,'* when  those  that  were  alive  were  released  by 
tnAuioda  Fi.     See  Inqdisition. 

Familiar  Spirit  pi  it,  ofr,  a  leathern  hotik  or  wa- 
ter-skin, Job  xxxii,  19 ;  hence,  the  conjurer,  being  re- 
garded as  the  vessel  containing  the  inspiring  demon), 
a  jmcromancer^  at  sorcerer  who  professes  to  call  up  the 
dead  by  means  of  incantations,  to  answer  questions 
(Deat.  xviii,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6 ; 
Lev.  xix,  SI ;  xx,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8, 9 ;  Im.  viii,  19 ; 
xix,  3).  Pat  also  speciully  for  the  python  (Acts  xvi, 
16)  or  divinin^pirit,  by  the  aid  of  which  such  jug- 
glers were  supposed  to  conjure  (Lev.  xx,  27;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  7,  8),  and  fur  the  Aade  or  departed  spirit  thus 
evoked  (Isa.  xxix,  4).  See  Divination.  The  term 
b  rendered  by  the  Septnagint  lyyatrrpifivOoQ,  **  a  ven- 
triloquist,'* but  is  rather  a  wizard  who  asked  counsel 
of  his  familiar,  and  gave  the  responoes  received  fh>m 
him  to  others — the  name  lieing  applied  in  reference  to 
the  spirit  or  daemon  that  animated  the  person,  and  in- 
flated the  belly  so  that  it  protul>erated  like  the  side 
of  a  bottie.  Or  it  was  applied  to  the  magician,  because 
be  was  supposed  to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (datfAov- 
oXiprrof),  like  the  ancient  E-yprXtTf  (e/c  dXKorpia^ 
yatrripaQ  IvSv^^  Ar.  F<rjp.  1017,  malum  spiritum  per  vt- 
rtndt  natvra  excipiebnt;  Schd.  in  Ar.  Plut,).  The  ob 
of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  precisely  the  same  as  the  jjy- 
tho  of  the  Greeks  (Plutarch,  De  d*f.  Or.  4U ;  Cicero, 
l^  div.  i,  19),  and  was  used  not  only  to  designate  the 
performer,  but  the  spirit  itself,  irvtvfia  11  u9aivoc«  which 
possess^!  him  (see  Levit  xx,  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8 ; 
also  Acts  xvi,  16).  A  more  specific  denomination  of 
tliis  last  term  was  the  necromancer  (literally  seeker  of 
the  deid,  2^X  bxs*,  Deut.  xviii,  10 ;  comp.  bx  'j'^^'l^ 
^^V?*!?)»  on«  '^bo,  by  frequenting  tombs,  by  inspect- 
ing corpses,  or,  more  frequently,  by  help  of  the  ob,  like 
the  yKitch  of  Endor,  pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and 
Inriog  secrets  from  the  invisible  world  (Gen.  xli,  8 ; 
Exod.vii,ll;  Lev.  xix, 26;  Deut  xviii,  10-12).  Com- 
pare the  W^'XH,  ichisperers  ("  charmers"),  of  Isa.  xix, 
3.  But  Shnckford,  who  denies  that  the  Jews  in  early 
ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it  mean  ^*  consulters  of 
dead  idols"  (Connect,  ii,  .395).  These  ventriloquists 
**  peeped  and  muttered'*  (compare  rpiZcii',  Homer,  IL 
nUi,101;  ^'sqneak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jti/.  Ccuar) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
''eftmiliir"  (Isa.  xxix,  4,  etc. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8 ;  Lev. 
zx,  27 ;  compare  ffrcpvo/iavriCi  Soph.  Frag,y,   Of  this , 


f  class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Josephus,  Ani.  vi,  14, 2), 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  ma^  have  been  over- 
ruled into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi,  20).  On 
this  wide  subject,  see  Chrysostom  ad  1  Cor.  xii ;  Ter- 
tnllian,  adv.  Marc,  iv,  25;  De  Anima,  p.  57 ;  Augustine, 
De  doetr.  Christ.  §  88 ;  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disj>.  i,  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  yEn,  vi ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi,  881 ;  Le 
Moyne,  Var.  Saer.  p.  993  sq. ;  Selden,  De  Diit  Syr.  i, 
2;  and,  above  all,  Bottcher,  De  Jnferia,  p.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  dsemons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunte<l  tombs  and  caverns  (Isa. 
Ixv,  4),  and  invited  tho  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  De  Idol.  Ix,  15;  Lightfoot, 
ffor.  ffeb.  ad  Matt,  x,  1).  That  the  supposed  yl^vxofiav- 
TiXa  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and  illusion  is 
certain^  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in  modern  times, 
see  the  Life  of  Benvcnuto  Cellini.     See  Necroman- 

CBR. 

Closely  connected  with  this  form  of  divination  are 
the  two  following:  (1.)  "^Iin,  ehe'bxr,  a  epell  or  eo- 
chuntment,  by  means  of  a  cabalistic  arrangement  of 
certain  words  and  implements  (Deut.  xviii,  11;  Isa. 
xlvii,  9,  12),  spoken  also  of  serpent-charming  (Psa. 
Iviii,  6).  See  Charming  ;  Enchantment.  (2.)  Sor- 
cery (either  wurd,  'VT^'^'^  knowing  one.  Lev.  xix,  31 ; 
XX,  6;  Dent,  xviii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8,  9;  spoken 
also  of  the  imp  or  spirit  of  divination  b}'  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  attended.  Lev.  xx,  27 ;  or  some 
form  of  ^^3)  kaMhapk\  to  act  the  witch,  literally  by 
magic  incantations,  2  Chron.  xxiii,  6;  Exod.  vii,  11; 
Dent,  xviii,  10;  Dan.  ii,  2,  etc.),  which  signifies  prac- 
tising divination  by  means  of  the  black  art,  with  an 
implied  collusion  with  evil  spirits ;  applied  usually  to 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover  things  lost, 
find  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret  dreams.  See  Wiz- 
ard. 

Familists,  Familia  Charltatis,  Family  of 
Love,  a  sect  founded  in  the  16th  century  b}'  Henry 
Nicholas,  a  native  of  Monster,  in  Westphalia,  who,  after 
residing  for  some  time  in  Holland,  went  to  England  in 
the  latter  pirt  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  there  es- 
tablished (1552)  hiBfamUii  charitoHt^  or  fluie  dee  Lief- 
de  (Strype*8  Cranm/tr,  ii,  410).  His  doctrines  have  of- 
ten been  confounded  with  those  of  David  Joris  [see  Jo- 
Ris],  which  they  resemble  in  many  respects,  and  gen- 
erally with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  His  followers, 
however,  published  a  dmfesmon  of  Faith  in  1575  (given 
in  Strype,  AnnaU,  ii,  577),  and  soon  after  an  Apolo^, 
in  which  they  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  their 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  evangelical  Confessions. 
The  characteristic  feature  «f  this  sect  was  a  tendency 
to  mystic  contemplation,  and  the  lielief  that,  through 
love,  man  could  become  absolutely  absorbed  in  and 
identified  with  God,  in  a  subjective  sense.  Nicholas 
represented  himself  as  the  apostle  of  this  **  service  of 
Love,"  and  it  is  said  went  so  far  as  to  claim  superior- 
ity over  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  only  preach- 
ed hope,  Christ  faith,  but  he  preache4  love.  The  sect 
was  accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
even  rejecting  the  divinity  of  God  himself,  in  its  high- 
er attributes,  by  maintaining  that  man  would,  in  this 
life,  become  identified  with  (iod.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  in  their  Apology  their  belief  in  the 
three  general  Christian  creedf,  and  particularly  in  the 
satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  while  they  merely 
claimed  to  emulate  the  state  of  life  exhibited  by  him. 
As  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  perfect,  they  could 
not  acknowledge  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  Ht:ited  in 
their  Apolog}'  that  they  tried  with  all  the  heart  to  be- 
lieve and  keep  the  commandments,  leaving  the  rext  to 
God,  as  the  power  of  so  doing  could  only  come  from 
him.  They  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Ana- 
baptists by  their  recognition  of  infant  baptism,  and  by 
their  indifference  as  to  the  external  part  of  the  rstab- 
lisbed  worshipi  which  the  Anabaptists  assailed  with  < 
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pecUl  violence.  Nicholas,  who  at  first  kept  prosely- 
ting quietly,  came  out  more  lx>ldly  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeti),  and  announced  himself  as  a  prophet  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord,  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uneducated  man,  yet  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  several 
theologians  and  persons  of  high  rank.  In  1580  Eliza- 
beth issued  a  proclamation  against  the  sect,  and  direct- 
ed an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  practices.  They 
seem  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention  at  that 
period,  and  accusations  of  all  kinds  were  brought  for- 
ward against  them.  Their  books  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt  in  October,  1580.  In  1604  they  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  James  I,  to  clear  themselves  from  the  imputa- 
tions laid  against  them.  From  this  time  their  num- 
bers diminished,  but  they  wore  not  extinct  even  as  late 
as  1645.  King  James  I,  in  his  BatrtXticop  Stipov^  calls 
them  in/amem  anabaptittarum  sectam^  quafamHia  ttm- 
oris  vocatur,  A  person  named  Ethcrington  was  made 
to  recant  as  a  Familist  in  162? ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  held  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the  older 
Familists.  See  a  curious  l>ook  by  J.  R.  (John  Rogers), 
entitled  The  Disploffing  of  an  horrible  Sect  naming  them- 
selves the  Family  of  Love  (Lond.  1579) ;  and  Knewstub, 
Confuiaiion  of  monstrous  and  horrible  Heresies  taught  by 
H.  N.  etc.  (Lond.  1579) ;  Mosheim,  Church  History^  c. 
xvi,  §  iii,  pt,  ii,  §  26 ;  Collier,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  England, 
vi,  609 ;  vii,  311 ;  Hardwick,  Reformation,  chap.  v. 

Family.  The  idea  of  the  family  (o7roc),  in  Greece, 
was  that  of  the  nucleus  of  society',  or  of  the  state. 
*^  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  state, 
and  quotes  Hesiod  to  the  effect  that  the  original  fami- 
ly consisted  of  the  wife  and  the  laboring  ox,  which 
held,  as  he  says,  to  the  poor  the  position  of  the  slave 
{Pclit,  i,  1).  The  complete  Greek  family,  then,  con- 
sisted of  the  man,  and  his  wife,  and  his  slave ;  the  two 
latter,  Aristotle  says,  never  having  been  confounded 
in  the  same  class  by  the  Greeki>,  as  by  the  iMirbarians 
(/6.).  In  this  form,  the  family  was  recognised  as  the 
model  of  the  monarchy,  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the 
simplest,  form  of  government.  When,  by  the  birth 
and  growth  of  children,  and  the  death  of  the  father, 
the  original  family  is  broken  up  into  several,  the  heads 
of  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  co-ordinate  rather 
than  a  strictly  subordinate  position,  we  have  in  these 
the  prototypes  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Each  brother,  by  becoming  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate family,  liecomes  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
the  embodiment  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power, 
as  it  exists  in  the  separate  elements  of  which  a  consti- 
tutional or  a  democratic  government  is  composed. 
But  at  Rome  the  idea  of  the  family  was  still  more 
closelv  entwined  with  that  of  life  in  the  state,  and  the 
natural  power  of  the  father  was  taken  as  the  basis  not 
only  of  the  whole  political,  but  of  the  whole  social  or- 
ganization of  the  people.  Among  the  Romans,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  family  included  the  slave  as  well 
as  the  wife,  and  ultimately  the  children,  a  fact  which, 
indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  famulus,  a  slave. 
In  its  widest  sense,  the /amt/ia  included  even  the  in- 
animate possessions  of  the  citizen,  who,  as  the  head 
of  a  house,  was  bis  own  master  (sui  juris) ;  and  Gains 
(ii,  102)  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  patrimonium.  In 
general,  however,  it  was  confined  to  persons — the  wife, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  if 
such  there  were,  and  slaves  of  a  full-blown  Roman 
citizen.  Sometimes,  too,  it  signified  all  those  who 
had  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and  would  have 
been  members  of  the  family,  and  under  the  potcstas 
of  a  common  ancestor,  had  he  been  alive.  In  this 
sense,  of  conrse,  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  different 
members  of  the  family  were  not  included  in  it.  It 
was  a  family,  in  short,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  Hhe  royal  family,'  etc.,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  individual  to  quit  it,  and  to  pass 
into  another  b}*  adoption.    Sometimes,  again,  the  word 


was  used  with  reference  to  slaves  excluaivelyf  and,  rq« 
alogically,  to  a  sect  of  philosophers,  or  a  body  of  gladi- 
ators.'* See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homam 
Antiquities. 

The  Christian  family,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  conunn- 
nion  resting  on  an  ethico-religious  foundation,  and 
forming  the  closest  of  all  human  relationships.  It  is 
a  copy  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  union,  that  of 
the  Church  with  Christ  its  head.  Christianity,  con- 
sidered as  the  true  (ideal)  family,  wherein  Christ's 
power  begets,  through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  chil- 
dren of  faith  unto  God,  who  mutually  aid  each  other 
with  their  several  spiritual  gifts,  is  imaged  in  the 
natural  family ;  imperfectly,  indeed,  since  the  life  of 
the  Christian  family  is  yet  a  life  in  the  flesh  (Gal.  ii, 
20) ;  yet  truly,  liecuuse  its  bond  of  union  is  rpiritual, 
being  the  spnit  of  Christ.  The  basis  of  the  Christian 
family  is  Christian  marriage,  or  monogamy,  the  ex- 
clusive union  of  one  man  to  one  woman.  The  deepest 
ground  of  this  union,  and  its  true  aim,  without  which 
Christian  marriage  and  family  are  impossible,  is  the 
consciousness  of  unity  in  Christ,  or  in  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  source  of  individual  sympathy,  as  well 
as  of  brotherly  and  universal  love.  Marriage  has,  in 
common  with  Christian  friendship,  the  bond  of  tender 
sentiments;  but  the  former  is  an  exdusite  bond  be- 
tween two  persons  of  different  sexes,  whose  personal- 
ity is  complemented^  so  to  speak,  by  each  other.  It  is 
therefore  a  lifelong  relation,  while  friendship  may  be 
only  temporary.     See  Marriage. 

Two  persons  thus  joined  in  marriage  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  family ;  indeed,  they  constitute 
a  family,  though  yet  incomplete  and  undeveloped.  It 
awaits  its  completion  in  the  birth  of  children.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  married  couple  live  in  a 
state  of  holiness,  so  are  the  natural  desires  for  issue 
and  their  gratification  made  subservient  to  the  divine- 
ly ordered  end  of  the  marriage,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  will  and  blessing  of  God. 
And  in  order  duly  to  attain  this  higher  end  of  the  fam- 
ily, it  is  necessary  that,  keeping  the  merely  carnal 
passions  subordinate,  both  husband  and  wife  should 
endeavor  to  subser\'e  each  other's  moral  and  spiritual 
completeness ;  and  also  that  they  should,  when  children 
are  born,  faithfully  help  each  other  in  training  them 
properly,  by  the  coml  ination  of  their  particular  dispo- 
sitions, the  father's  sternness  being  tempered  with  the 
mother's  gentleness,  and  the  mother's  tenderness  en- 
ergized by  the  father's  authority.  The  children  should 
see  the  unity  between  the  fiithcr  and  the  mother,  in 
their  unity  of  aim,  though  manifested  according  to  their 
different  dispositions.  Early  baptism  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  careful  religious  training.  In  this  the  moth- 
er has  a  certain  priority,  inasmuch  as,  aside  from  giv- 
ing her  children  birth,  she  is  also  first  in  giving  them 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  care  they  require.  Yet  even 
in  this  early  period  she  derives  assistance  from  the 
husband,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  counsels, 
strengthens,  and  assists  her.  In  after  3'ears  their  rel- 
ative slwres  in  the  education  of  the  children  become 
more  equalized,  the  sons  coming,  however,  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  father,  while  the  daughters  renuLtn 
more  under  the  mother's.  Those  who  wish  theirs  to 
be  a  real  Christian  family  murt  from  the  first  incul- 

• 

cate  on  their  children  (aside  from  the  haLit  of  absolute, 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  parental  authority  as 
divinely  instituted)  the  true  ground  of  obedience,  as 
laid  in  obedience  to  God,  springing  fVom  love  to  God. 
**  The  order  in  which  the  love  of  the  child  graduates  is 
from  the  stage  of  instinctive  love  to  moral  affection, 
and  from  this  to  the  love  of  its  heavenly  Parent.  De- 
sirous as  the  parents  may  be  to  lead  its  affectiona  up 
at  once  to  the  Creator,  the  previous  stages  of  the  path 
must  first  be  passed  through.  For  a  while  the  mater- 
nal care  is  the  only  Providence  it  knows ;  and  the  &- 
ther's  experience  is  to  it  a  world  of  grand  enter- 
prise, and  of  power  nnlimited.     In  vain  it  ctrivaa  to 
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dimb  tiie  height  of  bis  knowledge— bU  virtual  omnls- 
cieoce ;  nor  can  it  conceive  of  a  diviner  guarantee  than 
his  promise.     To  see  its  parents  bend  in  worship,  and 
to  hear  them  speak  with  holy  awe  of  their  Father  in 
heaven,  is  itself  solemn  and  suggestive  as  a  ladder  set 
op  from  earth  to  heaven.     The  wise  discipline,  too, 
which  leads  the  parent  kindly  to  repress  its  selfish  de- 
sires, and  constantly  to  aim  at  its  mo  al  welfare,  in- 
variably begets  in  return  the  highest  order  of  filial 
love  and  confidence ;  evincing  the  power  of  the  child 
to  discriminate  between  instinctive  and  moral  aflfec- 
tioD,  and  preparing  it  to  embrace  that  heavenly  Parent 
of  whom  the  earthly  is  bat  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion.   And  let  the  parents  remark  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  point  their  child  to  God  as  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  love,  they  are  pursuing  the  certain 
course  for  augmenting  Its  moral  afiTection  for  them- 
selTea ;  while  its  intelligent  love  for  them  is  a  valuable 
means  and  a  pledge  for  its  ascending  to  the  love  of 
God''  (Harris,  Pairiarcbg,  or  the  Ftmily,  p.  352).     This 
divine  liberty,  based  on  fear  and  love,  far  fVom  dimin- 
ishuig  the  respectful  love  of  the  children  for  their  par- 
ents, will  exalt  and  purify  it,  and  bring  it  to  its  high- 
est de'.;ree  of  perfection ;  it  will  make  it  become  part 
of  thair  religion,  and  whenever  a  collision  may  occur 
between  the  parental  wishes  and  the  will  of  God,  it 
will  lead  the  children,  while  obeying  the  latter,  to 
cheriih  all  possible  reverence  and  respect  for  the  for- 
mer.   By  this  personal  development  of  their  spiritual 
life  the  sons  and  daughters  will  becomeyWei»{/«  to  their 
parents ;  a  higher  kind  of  trust,  such  as  is  felt  in  one's 
equals,  is  thus  reached,  without  diminishing  the  re- 
spect which  is  the  duty  of  the  child  and  the  right  of 
the  parents.     This  is  the  true  graduation  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  life,  in  which  the  elder  children  become 
helps  to  the  parents  for  the  education  of  the  younger, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more  thoroughly 
fitted  to  fulfil  their  own  duties  as  heads  of  families  in 
after  life.     Where  the  blessing  of  children  has  been 
denied,  it  can  in  some  measure,  though  not  complete- 
ly, find  a  snbstitute  in  the  adoption  of  orphans  or 
other  children,  and  then  the  duties  towards  these  are 
the  same  as  towards  one's  own. 

The  Christian  ikmily  includes  also  what  heathen 
Borne  called  the  fiimily  in  a  subordinate  sense — the 
servants.  Their  position,  whereveir  the  principles  of 
Christian  humanity  prevail,  is  not  one  of  slaver}',  but 
is  a  free  moral  relation,  entered  into  by  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  giving  each  peculiar  rights  and 
duties.  The  Christian,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  ! 
his  Master,  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
spirit  inclined  Him  much  more  to  serve  others  than  to 
hive  them  serve  Him,  and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
rewarding  his  servants  with  wages  only,  but  with  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  family  is  the  prop- 
er sphere.  They  should  take  part  in  the  family  wor- 
ship, and  even  an  active  part,  as  in  reading,  singing, 
praying.  The  more  they  come  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  family,  in  its  interests,  its  joys,  its  griefs,  and 
receive  from  it  the  sympathy  and  help  they  require, 
either  for  the  Ixxly  or  the  mind,  the  more  does  the 
general  family  lead  a  really  Christian  life. 

The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  family  is  a  continn- 
OQs  act  of  worship  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  and  most  gradually  become  more  and  more  so, 
since  all  its  actions  are  done  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  thoroughly  Christian 
conduct  b,  however,  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
ihe/toiuly  wmhip  in  the  proper  sense,  in  which  the 
&mily,  as  such,  seeks  for  strength  in  the  Word  and  in 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  perfectly  this  family 
worship  is  organized,  the  more  will  it  resemble  public 
worship,  consisting,  like  it,  in  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  Scripture,  singing,  and  prayer.  The 
leader  in  the  religk>os  exercises  of  the  family  should 
be  the  fiather,  as  priestly  head  of  the  house.  This, 
iMiwevcr,  Is  not  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 


mother,  children,  and  other  members  of  the  family  | 
their  participation,  on  the  contrary,  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  makes  it  an  admirable  sup- 
plement to  public  worship,  as  in  the  famih'  the  feeling 
of  trust  in  each  otlier  and  of  self-dependence  add  much 
to  liberty  in  prayer.  This  constitutes  the  true  hearth 
of  the  family,  the  centre  around  which  all  meet  again, 
from  whence  they  derive  li^ht  and  warmth,  and  whose 
genial  influences  will  be  felt  through  life.  From  the 
bosom  of  such  a  family  the  spirit  of  Christianity  goes 
out  with  its  healthful  influence  into  the  Church,  the 
school,  the  state,  and  even  the  whole  world. 

See  generally  the  writers  on  moral  philosophy  and 
Christian  ethics,  and  especially  lierzog,  Heat'Ency- 
klopadie  iv,  818;  Rothe,  Theohp,  EOdk,  iii,  605;  Schaff, 
ApostoHcal  Age^  §  111 ;  Harris,  Patriarchy^  or  the  Fam- 
ily (Lend.  1855,  8vo) ;  Anderson,  Ceniug  and  DeaU^  of 
the  Domestic  ContiUuiUm  (Edinb.  1826,  8vo) ;  Thiersch, 
Ueber  chritilichea  Familienieben  (4th  ed.  Bmnkf.  185U ; 
translated  into  several  languages). 

Family,  Holy.  One  of  the  most  favorite  themes 
of  Christian  art,  from  its  earliest  period  in  the  Cata- 
combs, has  been  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  the 
infancy  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour.  The  name 
"  holy  family"  is  given  especially  to  those  paintings 
and  sculptures  in  which  the  parents,  Joseph  and 
Mary,  are  worshipping  the  infant  Saviour,  or  are  hold- 
ing him  up  for  the  adoration  of  spectators.  In  a  wider 
sense,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the 
adoration  of  the  magi,  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
mythical  three  kings,  to  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  other  scenes  from  the  childhood  of 
Christ  that  are  drawn  from  the  gospels.  Accessory 
figures  of  angelf,  saints,  and  of  persons  contemporary 
with  Christ  or  with  the  artist,  and  sometimes  of  the 
artist  or  the  donor  of  the  painting  to  the  church,  are 
often  added.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Family  of  Love.    See  Familists. 

Family  prayer.  See  Family  ;  Prater  ;  Wor- 
ship. 

Famine  (properly  39^,  retab'^  Xifiog,  hunger, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations).  **  In  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever 
be  dependent  on  rain ;  the  watersheds  having  few  large 
springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being  sufiicient  for 
the  irri;{ation  of  even  the  level  lands.  If,  therefore, 
the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  December  fail,  tho 
sustenance  of  the  people  is  cut  off  in  the  parching 
drought  of  harvest-time,  when  the  country  is  almost 
devoid  of  moisture.  Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely 
on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys 
for  their  flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed 
in  spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost 
totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  countr}%  was  depend- 
ent on  natural  phenomena  which,  however  regular  in 
their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with  them  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

'*  Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a  fertility  that 
gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  with  the  *  garden 
of  the  Ix)rd* — to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual  rise 
inundates  nearly  the  whole  land,  and  renders  its  culti- 
vation an  easy  certainty.  But  this  very  bounty  of  na- 
ture has  not  unfrequently  exposed  the  country  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  drought.  With  scarcely  any  rain, 
and  that  only  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  with 
wells  only  supplied  by  filtration  from  the  river  through 
a  nitrous  soil,  a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost 
certainly  entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  fol- 
lowed by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great 
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tneasure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth 
and  famine  in  E^'pt  are  occasioned  by  defective  in- 
undation, preceded,  and  accompanied,  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  windi<.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping  Itack 
the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they  are  also  by 
their  accelerating  the  current  of  the  river — ^the  north- 
erly winds  producing  the  contrary  effects.  Famines 
hi  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem  to  be  affected  by  drought 
extending  from  northern  Syria,  through  the  meridian 
of  Egj'pt,  as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

**  It  may  l)e  said  of  the  ancient  world  generally  that 
it  was  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  dearth,  often 
amounting  in  particuLr  districts  to  famine,  greatly  be- 
yond what  is  usually  experienced  in  modem  times. 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  contributed  to  this,  apart  Arom  strictly  moral  con- 
siderations. Among  these  causes  may  more  especially 
be  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few 
resources  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavorable  seasons  and 
localities  to  aid,  the  productive  powers  of  nature ;  the 
defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  impossi- 
ble to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  difttance  in  another;  the 
despotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  and 
skill ;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
deiree  also  the  result  of  those  despotic  governments, 
which  both  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  field  and  af- 
terwards wasted  its  fruits.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning harvest  does,  upon  the  meeting  of  many  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  climate,  which  necessarily  vary 
.from  season  to  season,  it  was  inevitable  that  times  of 
scarcity  should  l)e  ever  and  anon  occurring  in  partic- 
ular regions  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  under  which  the  world  in  more  remote 
times  lalK>red,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  such 
times  should  often  result  in  all  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine •» 
me. 

The  Scriptures  record  several  famines  in  Palestine 
and  the  neighl>oring  countries.  The  first  occurs  in 
Gen.  xii,  10,  which  is  describc^d  as  so  grievous  as  to 
compel  Abraham  to  quit  Canaan  for  Egypt  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1).  Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  which  was 
tlie  cause  of  his  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvi,  17).  The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of 
seven  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph  was  governor.  It 
was  distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent,  and  sever- 
ity, particularly  as  E^ypt  is  one  of  the  countries  least 
subject  to  such  a  calamity,  by  reason  of  its  general 
fertility.  The  ordinar\'  cause  of  famine  in  Egj'pt  is 
connected  with  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  But 
it  would  appear  that  more  thon  local  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  case  noticed  in  Gen.  xli,  <!0,  for  it  is 
paid  that  *'  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands,*'  that  '*  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  By  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision 
bad  been  made  in  Egypt  during  the  seven  preceding 
yenrs  of  plent}',  so  that  the  people  of  other  parts  sought 
and  received  supplies  in  Egj'pt — '*oll  countries  came 
into  E:^pt  to  buy  com."  Among  other  land^,  Cana- 
an suffered  from  the  famine,  which  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Jacob  sending  his  f^ons  down  into  E(;ypt, 
and  of  the  settlement  in  that  land  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham;  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
the  sequel,  and  serving;  to  illustrate  the  benignity  and 
wisdom  of  divine  Providence  in  bringing  there  a  band 
of  shepherds  to  prepare  and  qualify  them  for  becoming 
ultimately  the  founders  of  the  Helirew  nation. 

The  fruitfulness  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile ;  but  these  are  occasioned  by  the  trop- 
ical rains  which  fall  upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains. 
These  rains  depend  upon  climatic  laws  of  wide  extent 
and  great  regularity.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  land  on 
the  earth  in  which  famine  has  raged  so  often  and  so 


terribly  as  in  Egypt,  or  a  land  that  so  very  much  neeos 
the  measures  which  Joseph  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people.     The  swelling  of  the  Nile  a  few 
feet  above  or  below  what  is  necessary  proves  alike  de- 
structive.    Particular  instances  of  famine  which  his- 
tory has  handed  down  to  as  are  truly  horrible,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice  also,  inas- 
much as  they  present  the  services  of  Joseph  in  behalf 
of  Egypt  in  their  trae  light.    Abdollatif  relates  thus: 
''  In  the  year  596  (A.D.  1199),  the  height  of  the  flood 
was  small  almost  without  example.    The  consequence 
was  a  terrible  famine,  accompanied  by  indescribable 
enormities.    Parents  consumed  their  children ;  human 
flesh  was,  in  fact,  a  very  common  article  of  food ;  they 
contrived  various  ways  of  preparing  it.     They  spoke 
of  It  and  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  indifferent  aflTair. 
Men-catching  became  a  regular  business.     The  great- 
er part  of  the  population  were  swept  away  by  death. 
In  the  following  year,  also,  the  inundation  did  not 
reach  the  proper  height,  and  only  the  lowlands  were 
overflowed.     Also  much  of  that  which  was  inundated 
could  not  he  sown  for  want  of  laborers  and  seed ;  much 
was  destroyed  by  worms  which  devoured  the  seed-corn; 
also  of  the  seed  which  escaped  this  destruction,  a  gre£t 
part  produced  onl}'  meagre  shoots  which  perished." 
(See  the  account  of  this  famine  translated  in  the  Am. 
Bibi,  Rtpot,  18S2,  p.  659  sq.)     Compare  with  this  ac- 
count the  "  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind'* 
(Gen.  xli,  6).     **0f  the  horrors  in  this  second  year's 
famine,  the  year  of  the  Might,  597  (A.D.  1200),  Abdol- 
latif, who  was  an  eye-witness,  likewise  gives  a  most 
interesting  account,  stating  tnat  the  people  throughout 
the  country  were  driven  to  the  last  extremities,  eating 
offal,  and  even  their  own  dead,  and  mentions,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  dire  straits  to  which  thev  were  driven, 
that  persons  who  were  burnt  alive  for  eating  human 
flesh  were  themt^elves,  thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by 
others.     Multitudes  fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in 
the  desert-road  to  Palestine. 

**But  the  most  remaikable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fatimi  Khalifeh,  £l-Mustansir  billah, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years*  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (A  H. 
457-464,  A.D.  1064-1071).     This  famine  exceeded  in 
severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and  was  aggrava- 
ted by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged  the  conntiy. 
Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says  Es-Suyuti,  in 
his  Ho9n  (UMchadaraK  MS.)  continued  for  seven  con- 
secutive years,  so  that  thrj'  [the  people]  ate  corpses, 
and  animals  that  died  of  tbemFelves;  the  cattle  per- 
ished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  5  dinars,  and  a  cat  for  3 
dinars  .  .  .  and  an  ardeltb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat 
for  100  dinars,  and  then   it  failed   altogether.     He 
adds  that  all  the  horses  of  tbe  Khalifeh,  save  three, 
]ierished,  and  {dves  numerous  instances  of  the  straits 
to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and 
of  the  organized  bands  of  kidnappen  who  infected  Cai- 
ro, and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  lot  down  from  the  houses.    This 
account  is  confirmed  by  £l-Makrizi  (in  his  Kk*fat; 
Quatrem6re  has  translated  the  account  of  this  f&mine 
in  the  life  of  El-MusUinsir,  contained  in  his  Memo'rtM 
Gt'opraphiqufs  et  Hitttyrigues  tvr  CRfjypti),  from  w  horn 
wo  further  learn  that  the  family,  and  even  the  women 
of  the  Khalifeh  fled,  by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to 
escape  the  peril  that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention, 
since  it  contains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  lim- 
ine of  Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  as  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  die  East.     The 
famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particalara; 
and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  Kings  viii,  1,  2,  af- 
fords another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years  :  *  llien 
ppakc  Rlisha  unto  the  woman  whose  son  he  had  re- 
stored to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  thy  house- 
hold, and  sojourn  wheresoever  thou  canst  sojoam  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  fiunine ;  and  it  shall  also 
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come  upon  the  land  seven  years.  And  the  woman 
arose,  and  did  after  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and 
she  went  with  her  household,  and  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  the  Pbilistinee  seven  years."  Bunsen  {Egypt's  Place^ 
etc.,  ii,  384)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of  Jo- 
seph; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance  in 
point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  liliely,  apart 
from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that  of  Abrar 
ham. 

''In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  ftieqnent  occurrence. 
The  Arabe,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
skngfater  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them  and  drink 
the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  Air,  making  a  kind 
of  black  pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants  and 
grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as  articles 
of  food.  Thus  the  tribe  of  Hanifeh  were  taunted  with 
ba\iDg  in  a  famine  eaten  their  ginl,  which  coimtsted 
of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with  clarified  batter 
and  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of  milk  (Sihdhj 
3IS.)." 

Famine  is  likewise  a  natural  result,  in  the  East, 
wlien  caterpillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects  destroy  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  The  prophet  Joel  compares  lo- 
ciuts  to  a  numerous  and  terrible  army  ravaging  the 
lind  (eh.  i).  Famine  was  also  an  effect  of  God's  anger 
(2  Kings  viii,  1, 2).  The  prophets  f^quently  threaten 
Isnsl  with  the  sword  of  famine,  or  with  war  and  fam- 
ine, evils  that  frequently  go  together.  Amos  threat- 
ens another  sort  of  famine:  **  I  will  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  fiimine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 
bat  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord**  (Amos  viii,  11). 
In  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  imperfect  modes  of  war- 
Cue  in  use,  besieged  cities  were  more  frequently  re- 
daced  by  famine  than  by  any  other  means,  and  the 
persons  shut  up  were  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
devooring  not  only  unclean  animals,  but  also  human 
flesh  (compare  Dent,  xxviii,  22-42 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  1 ;  2 
KinjTS  vi,  25-28;  xxv.  8;  Jer,  xiv,  15;  xix,  9;  xlii, 
17;  Eaek.  v,  10-12, 16 ;  vi,  12 ;  vii,  16). 

The  fiunine  predicted  by  Aisabus  (Acts  xi,  28)  was 
the  same  with  that  which  is  related  by  Josephus  (Ani, 
XX,  2, 6)  as  having  taken  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Claudius,  and  affected  especially  the  province  of  Ju- 
dea.    (See  Kuindl,  CommaU»  prolog.)    See  Dearth. 

Pan  (rnyp,  mitrA'',  wrt/ov),  a  winnowing-ahovel^ 
with  which  grain  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind,  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
(laa.  XXX,  24 ;  Jer.  xv,  7 ;  Matt,  iii,  12 ;  Luke  iti,  17). 
See  AoRicuLTCBE.  At  the  present  day,  in  Syria,  the 
instrument  uAed  is  a  large  wooden  fork.  (See  Robin- 
ion's  Raearch^B,  ii,  277,  871;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clan, 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Pala).  Both  kinds  of  instruments  are  de- 
lineated on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
40-46).    See  Winjiowuco. 

FanaticiBm.  (1.)  The  ancients  primarily  gave 
the  name  ot/anaiici  to  those  who  uttered  oracular  an- 
nooncements,  or  exhibited  wild  antics  and  gestures 
under  the  (supposed)  inspiration  of  some  divinity 
whose  temples  (/and)  they  f^uented.  The  heathen 
9ate$,  who  pretended  to  prophesy  under  the  guidance 
of  an  indwelling  spirit  (Saifiutv),  was  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  tvOtog^  and  by  the  Latins/ana<ici»«(see 
SuMaa,  s.  v.  Move ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eecla,  xvi,  v,  4). 
Thence  the  name  was  transferred  to  persons  actuated 
by  a  frantic  zeal  in  religion. 

(2.)  The  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  to  stig- 
matize such  Christians  as  are  ^'zealouslv  affected  In  a 
good  thin;''  (GaL  iv,  18).  Its  only  legitimate  applica- 
tion is  to  such  aa  add  to  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  a 
hatred  of  those  wlio  are  opposed  to  them,  whether  In 
politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Isaac  Taylor,  speak- 
ing of  religions  fanatidsm,  remarks  that,  **  after  reject- 
ing from  account  that  opprobious  sense  of  the  word 


fanaticism  which  the  virulent  calumniator  of  religion 
and  of  the  reli^ous  assigns  to  it,  it  will  le  found,  as 
we  believe,  that  the  elementary  idea  attaching  to  the 
term  in  its  manifold  application  is  that  oijietitiout/er" 
tor  in  religion,  rendered  turbulent,  morose,  or  rancor- 
ous by  Junction  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  unsocial 
emotions.  Or,  if  a  definition  as  brief  as  possible  were 
demanded,  we  should  say  that  fanaticism  is  enthusi- 
asm inflamed  by  hatred."  He  classifies  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  fiinaticism  **  under  four  designations,  of 
which  the  first  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein 
malignant  religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the 
unhappy  subject  of  them ;  to  tlie  second  class  will  be- 
long that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which  looks 
abroad  for  its  victims ;  the  third  embraces  the  combi- 
nation of  intemperate  religious  zeal  wittf  mUitary  sen- 
timents, or  with  national  pride  and  the  love  of  pow- 
er; to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  all  instances 
of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which  stand  con- 
nected with  opinion  and  dogma.  Our  first  sort,  then, 
is  austere,  the  second  cruel,  the  third  ambitious,  and 
the  fourth  factious.  Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
characteristic  mark  upon  each  of  our  classes  as  above 
named,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  fol- 
lows— ^namely,  the^«l,  the  fanaticism  of  the  scourge, 
or  of  personal  infliction ;  the  second,  the  fanaticism  of 
the  brand,  or  of  immolation  and  cruelty ;  the  thirds 
the  fanaticism  of  the  banner,  or  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest ;  and  the  fourth^  the  fanaticism  of  the  symbol, 
or  of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence" 
{Fanaticism,  New  York,  1834, 12mo,  p.  62). 

The  fanatic  begins  by  rejecting  the  light  of  reason 
to  abandon  himself  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy.     He 
generally  adopts  some  single  and  exclusive  idea,  which 
destroys  the  proper  balance  of  his  mind.    This  absorb* 
ing  idea  may  have  a  germ  of  truth  in  it,  but  the  fanatic 
will  not  recognise  it,  if  in  another  form,  in  others :  he 
cannot  admit  that  truth  which  has  taken  a  certain 
shape  for  him  may  have  taken  another  in  the  eye  of 
his  neighbor  without  ceasing  to  be  the  truth.    He  thus 
becomes  exclusive,  malevolent,  and  prone  to  persecu- 
tion.    The  hatred  of  blood  relations  is  more  intense 
and  fierce  than  that  between  strangers,  and  so  the  fa- 
natic is  all  the  more  fierce  and  tyrannical  against  oth- 
ers in  proportion  as  their  views  approach  his  own, 
without  being  identically  the  same.     He  will  undergo 
any  suffering  rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  claims,  or 
retreat  one  step  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  union.    He 
prefers  darkness  to  light,  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  ha- 
tred to  love,  the  wildness  of  passion  to  the  calmness 
of  inquiry.     Fanaticism  may  show  itself  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  but  its  special  field  is  found  in  politics 
and  religion;  and  it  becomes  most  dangerous  when 
the  two  are  combined.     Being  entirely  one-sided,  it  is 
yet  liable  to  go  in  the  most  opposite  directions,  and 
then  goes  all  lengths.    Thus  we  have  in  politics  fanat- 
ics of  peace,  who  want  peace  at  any  cost,  and  under  all 
circumstances ;  fanatics  of  unrest,  who  believe  only  in 
the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions;  fanatics  of 
progress,  who  think  anything  good  if  it  is  only  new ; 
and  fana^cs  of  the  past,  or  conservatives,  who  wish  to 
hold  fast  whatever  is,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is ;  ffinat- 
ics  of  liberty,  who,  however,  require  others  to  view 
liberty  in  the  same  light  as  they  do,  or  else  deny  it  to 
them ;  and  fanatics  of  despotism,  who  would  wish  all 
hearts  to  beat  in  unison,  like  so  many  well-regulated 
clocks.     We  find  cosmopolitan  fanatics,  who  glor}*  in 
reviling  their  own  country,  and  patriotic  fanatics,  who 
consider  all  other  nations  but  their  own  as  barbarians 
and  heathens;  fimatics  of  rationalism,  who  consider  ev- 
ery opponent  a  blockhead,  and  fanatics  of  orthodoxy, 
who  think  the  pope  requires  only  might  to  make  him 
perfect,  and  who  pray  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  stake.     Fanaticism  has  left  espe- 
cially sad  records  of  its  excesses  in  the  religions  his- 
tory of  the  world,  not  only  among  the  heathen  in  In- 
dia, the  Moalemi  and  the  Jews,  bat  also  among  Chris- 
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tlans.  It  caused  the  bloody  encoonten  of  the  monkB 
of  Coostantinople  at  the  time  of  the  cootroTeny  be- 
tween the  Eatychians  and  the  Nestorians.  It  enven- 
omed  the  quarrels  of  the  Montanists  and  the  Dona*- 
tista.  It  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  organized  the  Inquisition,  developed  the  method  of 
the  cogiie  inirare  (Luke  xiv,  28),  and  invented  a  new 
sense  for  the  words  in  Tit.  iii,  10  (hsreticum  de  vita  I) ; 
it  insti^rated  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  who, 
when  they  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  were 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  'Hhe  Lord  would 
know  his  own  ;'*  it  aimed  the  da^^r  in  the  hands  of 
Ravaillac  against  the  breast  of  his  king ;  it  inspired 
the  Te  Dewn  of  Gregoiy  XIII  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  the  Protestant 
world  we  find  fanaticism  in  the  Anabaptists  of  Mttn- 
Bter,  in  the  Crypto-calvinistic  troubles,  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  England  (Beck, 
in  Heraog,  Rtal-Eneyldop,  iv,  827  sq.).  **  Fanaticism 
is  the  most  incurable  of  all  mental  disease?,  because  in 
all  its  forms — ^religious,  philosophical,  or  political — it  is 
distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mad  contempt  for  experience, 
which  alone  can  correct  errors  of  practical  judzments" 
(Mackintosh,  ITorfa,  London,  1861,  ii,  671).  See  also 
Stillingfleet,  Works,  v,  19, 92, 180 ;  Fletcher,  Warkt  (N. 
T.ed.),iv,288sq. 

Fanino  or  Faxmio,  Favi^mtiito,  a  native  of  Fa- 
enza,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Italy.  The  Scriptures  in  Italian  (probably 
Bruccioli's  version,  1682)  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 
soon  began  to  speak  of  the  truth  to  his  neighbors. 
When  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  heard  of  his  course 
they  arrested  and  imprisoned  him.  His  wife  and  fam- 
ily came  to  him  with  entreaties  and  tears  when  first 
apprehended,  and  he  yielded  to  their  persuasions  to 
gain  his  release  from  prison  by  recantation.  Under 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  conscience  he  soon  determined 
to  confess  Christ  openly,  and  he  went  publicly  through 
Romagna  preaching  the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  was 
arretted  at  Bagna  Cavallo,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  He  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  where,  for  eight- 
een months,  persuasion,  promises,  and  tortures  were 
used  in  vain.to  Induce  him  to  recant.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  pope  Julius  III  a  brief  was  issued  for  the 
execution  of  Fanino..  He  embraced  the  messenger, 
saying,  '*  I  accept  death  joyfully  for  Christ's  sake." 
Being  urged  to  recant  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  he  was  about  to  leave  without  a  protector, 
he  replied,  "  I  have  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
the  best  of  guardians."  "  What  guardian  ?"  **  Jesus 
Christ !  I  think  I  could  not  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  a  better."  He  was  ironed,and  led  out  to  execution ; 
and  on  the  way,  being  reproached  by  his  enemies  for 
his  cheerfulness,  when  Christ  was  exceeding  sorrowful 
at  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered,  *' Christ  sus- 
tained all  manner  of  pangs  and  conflicts  with  death 
and  hell  on  our  account,  and  by  his  sufferings  freed 
those  who  really  believe  in  him  from  the  fear  of  them." 
He  was  strangled  at  dawn,  and  his  body  was  burned 
at  noon,  in  September,  1650. — Young,  Life  of  Aonio 
Paleario  (1860,  ii,  111) ;  M'Crie,  Jteformaium  in  Italy, 
ch.  V. 

Faxmio.    See  Fakino. 

Fan-tracery  Vatiltiiig, 
used  chiefly  in  late  Per- 
pendicular work,  in  which 
all  the  ribs  that  rise  from 
the  springing  of  the  vault 
have  the  same  curve,  and 
diverge  equally  in  every 
direction,  producing  an 
effect  something  like  that 
of  the  bones  of  a  fan. 
This  kind  of  vaulting  ad- 
mits of  4X>nsiderable  va- 
riety in   the   subonlinate 
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parti,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  leading  fettmes 
is  more  nearly  uniform.  It  is  very  frequently  used 
over  tombs,  chantry  chapels,  and  other  aroall  erections, 
and  fine  examples  on  a  larger  scale  exist  at  Heoiy 
the  Seventh's  Chapel;  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor; King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  etd,**  in  Eng- 
land. 

Farel«  GuiLLAtrMB.  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  France,  was  torn 
near  Gap,  in  Danphiny,  in  1489.  He  studied  at  Paris 
with  great  success,  and  was  for  some  time  teacher  in 
the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine,  to  which  post  he  was 
recommended  by  Lel^vre  d'^tsples.  See  Fabeb  Sta- 
puijBNbib.  At  this  period  of  his  lift  he  had  no  per- 
sonal religious  convictions;  but  yet,  while  devoured 
with  a  love  of  letters,  he  was  zealous  in  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  he  was  led,  under 
the  influence  of  Lef^vre,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptuies. 
About  1521  he  went  to  Meaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Le- 
f^vre,  and  the  bishop  (Bri^onnet,  q.  v.)  gave  him  au- 
thority to  preach.  His  mind  was  now  fixed  substan- 
tially in  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  he  preached,  per- 
haps, with  more  seal  than  discretion ;  and  in  1528^  Bri- 
^onnet,  now  becoming  timid,  sent  away  the  ardent 
3*oung  preacher.  He  soon  found  it  best  to  retire  to 
Switzerland.  At  Basel,  Feb.  16,  1524,  he  sustamed 
publicly  thirteen  theses  on  the  chief  points  in  contro- 
versy {Themata  qutedam  Latime  et  Gtrmamce praptmia, 
Basel,  1628).  During  his  few  months'  stay  at*  Baael 
he  visited  some  of  the  Swiss  cities,  and  made  friends 
of  Myconius,  Haller,  and  Zwingle.  At  Basel,  (Eco- 
lampadiua  was  his  warm  friend,  admiring  hia  seal 
and  energy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unaware  of  bis 
lack  of  discretion.  Farel  was  soon  involved  in  a  dif- 
pute  with  Erasmus,  whose  "trin^ming"  tendency  was 
Just  the  opposite  of  his  own  ardent  and  decided  n*-> 
ture.  He  compared  Erasmus  to  Balaam ;  but  tbe 
scholar  soon  proved  too  strong  for  the  young  reformer, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel.  In  one  of  his  later 
letters,  Erasmus  says  of  him  {Epiti.  p.  798,  ed.  Lond.) : 
**  Ton  have  in  your  neighborhood  the  new  evangelist 
Farel,  than  whom  I  never  aaw  a  man  more  £ilse,  more 
virulent,  more  seditious.'*  But  the  abuse  of  Erasmus 
could  not,  in  the  long  run,  injure  Farel.  Towards  the 
end  of  March,  1624,  Farel  went  to  Straabnrg,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  Under 
the  direction  of  (Ecolampadius,  he  went  to  aerve  a 
newly-formed  society  at  Montb^liard.  Here  he  preach- 
ed successfully,  but  yet  with  great  violence.  Once, 
on  a  procession  day,  be  pulled  out  of  the  priest's  hand 
the  image  of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  a  bridge 
into  the  river;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to. 
pieces  by  the  mob.  His  friends  became  alarmed,  and 
(Ecolampadius  censured  him  for  his  imprudence  (see 
Correnpondance  det  PfformaXetntt,  Paris,  18G6,  i,  265). 
I..eaving  Montb^Hnrd  in  the  spring  of  1525,  he  spent 
a  jshort  time  at  Basel,  and  the  next  year  partly  in 
Alsace  and  partiy  in  Switserland.  In  1627  he  went 
to  Aigle,  and  in  1528,  when  Berne  became  Protestant, 
he  extended  his  labors  to  all  the  t^ritory  connected 
with  Berne.  Under  his  labors,  Aigle  and  Bex  becane 
Protestant  in  1628-9;  Morat  and  Neufchatel  in  1680; 
Orbe  in  1631.  His  labors  during  these  years  were  not 
only  vast,  but  perilous ;  but  the  government  of  Berne 
gave  him  strong  and  steady  support.  In  1681  be  was 
sent  as  a  deputation  (with  A.  Saunier)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Synod  at  Angrogne.  He  always  retained  gnat 
infiuence  among  the  Waldenses. 

In  1682,  on  his  return  from  the  Waldensian  meet^ 
ing,  he  came  to  Geneva,  then  frill  of  religiooa  strifc 
His  first  preaching  waa  private,  but  it  was  too  ancoesa- 
ftil  to  be  kept  secret;  and  he  was  summoned  befine 
the  episcopal  council,  at  the  time  trembling  for  ita  an* 
thori^,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  severe. 
The  meeting  with  the  council  was  a  scene  of  bitter  re* 
criminations,  and  when  Farel  was  leaving  it  a  gna 
waa  fired  at  him.    He  coolly  remarked,  '*Yoar  shots 
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do  not  terrify  me.**    But  he  was  forced  to  quit  Gen^ 
v«  for  the  time,  and  lent  Froment  and  Olivetan  to 
continae  the  work  there.     In  1533  he  returned  to  Ge- 
n«Ta,  where  the  Reformation  waa  gaining  ground. 
Ftfel's  aituation  here  waa  full  of  trial  and  peril,  but 
his  ooarage  and  deyotion  admirably  fitted  him  for  his 
tuk.    The  triumph  came  Aug.  27, 1535,  when  the  dtjr 
council,  by  an  edict,  formally  proclaimed  the  adhesion 
of  Geneva  to  the  Reformation.     Farel  was  full  of  toil 
and  anxiety  in  organizing  the  Reformed  discipline  and 
worehip,  in  which  he  was  assisted  especially  by  Viret 
(q.  T.).    In  1536,  Calvin  stopped  at  Geneva  to  visit 
the  Reformers.    Farel  urged  him  to  stay,  and,  on  Cal- 
vin's refusal,  thus  addreMed  him :  "  I  declare,  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  if  you  do  not  assist  us  in  this  work 
of  the  Lord,  the  Loi^  will  punish  you  fur  following 
your  own  interest  rather  than  his  call.*'    Calvin, 
struck  with  this  denunciation,  submitted,  and  was  ap- 
pomted  preacher  and  professor.    See  Calvin.     From 
that  time  on  Farel' s  labors  were  closely  united  with 
those  of  Calvin.     The  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Farel,  with  Calvin's  counsel,  was  approved  by  the 
people  in  July,  1537.     The  same  year  the  Council  of 
Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of 
the  dty,  in  token  of  theur  respect  and  gratitude.    But 
the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  Reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  direction  of  a  fiction,  met  in  a  public 
assembly  and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the 
place  (April,  1538).     Farel  went  to  Neufchatel,  where 
the  Church  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  Re- 
formed discipline.     He  dealt  with  offenders  severely ; 
even  a  lady  of  noble  birth  did  not  escape.     She  had 
left  her  hnsband ;  Farel  urged  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  on  her  refusal  rebuked  the  scandal  and  its  authors 
publicly  from  the  pulpit.     A  great  strife  arose,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  point  of  expelling  Farel ;  but 
at  last  his  energy  overcame  the  factious  party,  and 
the  council  by  vote,  in  1542,  proclaimed  his  triumph. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  went  thence 
to  Meta,  to   organize   the  Reformed  Church.     He 
preached  first  in  the  Dominican  cemetery,  amid  the 
ringing  of  the  convent  bells  purposely  to  drown  his 
voice.    Thousands  afterwards  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Once,  when  a  Franciscan  was  preaching  Mariolatry, 
Farel  contradicted  him,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  especially  of  the  women.    On  Oct.  2, 
1542,  the  city  council  forl)ade  bis  preaching  in  the  dt}', 
sad  he  retired  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Montigny, 
and  afterwards  to  Gorze,  where  the  count  of  Furstem- 
herg  took  him  and  his  friends  under  his  protection. 
On  March  25, 1543,  an  armed  band  fell  upon  the  evan- 
gelicals while   celebrating  the  Easter   communion. 
Many  were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter 
was  Farel,  who  took  refuge  in  the  castle.    He  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  fsw  months.     He  then  visited  his  old  friends  in 
Neufchatel  and  Geneva.     Here  he  approved  the  exe- 
catbn  of  Servetus  (q.  v.).     In  1557  he  was  sent,  with 
Beza,  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  implore 
thdr  aid  for  the  Waldenses,  and  on  his  return  he  went 
to  preach  the  Reformation  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 
At  sixty-nine  he  married  a  young  wife,  very  much  to 
Calvin's  disgust,  who  spoke  of  him  under  the  circum- 
stances as  cw  poor  brother  (p6vre  fr^re).     In  1560  he 
visited  his  native  Danphiny,  established  a  Reformed 
Church  at  Grenoble,  and  passed  several  months  at 
Gap,  preaching  against  Rome  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  youth.     On  Nov.  24, 1561,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  bat  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  took  him 
from  the  rampart  in  a  basket.    In  1564  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  dying  Calvin,  and  then  passed  some  months 
with  his  old  flock  at  Metz.     He  returned  to  Neufcha- 
tel worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  died  there  Sept.  13, 1565. 
Farel  was  an  ardent,  impulsive  man,  a  missionary 
rather  than  an  organizer,  an  iconoclast  rather  than  a 


theologian.  Hia  gifts  admirably  supplemented  thota 
of  Calvin.  Beza  (Life  of  Calvin)  says  of  Farel  that 
in  his  preaching  "  he  excelled  in  a  certain  sublimity, 
so  that  none  could  hear  bis  thunders  without  trem- 
bling." Among  his  writings  are  Sommedre;  briev$ 
didaraiion  eTaiUcimi  Ueuxfori  nioutairea  a  tm  chaeum 
Chrifien^  etc.  (many  editions ;  reprinted  in  1865,  along 
with  Du  vra^  utagt :  see  below) : — De  OrcUione  Donw^ 
iea  (1524, 8vo),  afterwards  in  French,  enlarged  (Gene v. 
1543,  l>mo) i-^Traite du  FvrgaUnre  (1543, 12mo) i—1ai 
GUnoe  de  VEtprit  (against  Libertines;  Gene  v.  1550) : — 
Du  vrajf  UMayt  de  ia  eroix  de  J.  C.  (Genev.  1560, 8vo ; 
new  ed.,  with  other  letters  and  writings  of  Farel,  Neuf- 
chatel, 1865,  8vo):— TVosf^  de  la  Cene  (1555).  There 
are  several  lives  of  Farel :  Ancillon,  Vie  de  Guill.  Farel 
(Amst.  1691) ;  Kirchhofer,  Ldtm  Farelt  (Zurich,  1833, 
2  vols.) ;  translated,  Kirchhofer's  Life  ofFartl  (Lond. 
1837,  sm.  8vo) ;  Blackburn,  Life  ©//'cirrf  (Phila.  Presb. 
Board).  See  also  Schmidt,  Ehide»  mr  Ford  (Strasb. 
1884) ;  Haag,  La  France  Proleekmte,  vol.  iv ;  Bayle, 
DicHotmairef  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  jVouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xvii, 
103 ;  CorretpondoHce  deg  Rtformateurt  dant  let  Paye  de 
kxngue  Pnmsaiae  (Paris,  1866,  tom.  i). 

Farfa,  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  Italian  mon- 
asteries of  the  Middle  Ages  (Montecassino,  Nonantula, 
and  Farfa),  situated  on  the  little  river  Farfa,  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  It  was  in  existence  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Langobardians,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  other  monasteries.  It  was  re-es- 
tablished in  681  by  the  priest  Thomas  of  Maurienna, 
who,  on  his  return  firom  the  Holy  Land,  came  to  Farfii. 
It  soon  became  celebrated, and  received  numerous  pre^ 
ents  and  privileges  ftom  popes  and  kings.  The  mon- 
astery was  so  strongly  fortified  that  abbot  Peter,  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  century,  was  able  for  nine  years  to 
resist  a  siege  by  the  Saracens,  though  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  depart  with  the  monks  and  the  treasures 
of  the  monastery.  Having  remained  abandoned  and 
desolate  for  48  yeam^  it  was  re-established  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  king  Hugo,  but  it  after- 
ward became  the  seat  of  fri^htftil  disorders.  Several 
abbots  were  assassinated  and  poisoned;  and  the  monks, 
without  restraint  and  disguise,  defied  all  the  laws  of 
the  Chnrcli  and  the  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  a  stop  was  pnt  to  these  disorders,  and  the 
reformation  of  Clugny  was  carried  throngh  at  Farfa. 
Since  then  the  history  of  the  monastery  presents  no 
points  of  special  interest.  A  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Italy,  called  after  the  mon- 
astery, Chronicon  Farjfente^  waa  compiled  at  the  close 
of  the  11th  century  by  Gregory,  a  monk  and  librarian 
of  Farfa  (died  1100).  After  many  vicissitudes,  the 
monastery  is  still  in  existence. — Wetzer  nnd  Welte, 
Kirehen^Lex.  Ui,  904. 

Faxlndon,  Aktront,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  waa  bom  at  Sunning,  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  in  1596 ;  was  admitted  scholar  of  Trin- 
ity College,  in  Oxford,  in  1612,  and  was  elected  fellow 
in  1617.  He  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1620,  and,  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  he  became  a  tutor  in  his  college. 
In  1634,  being  then  B.D.,  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  was  made  divinity-read- 
er in  the  lung's  chapel  at  Windsor.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  ejected  for  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be 
very  near  starving.  Sir  John  Robinson,  alderman  of 
London,  and  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Milk  Street, 
London,  invited  him  to  be  pastor  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len there,  **  which  invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
preached  to  the  great  liking  of  the  royal  party.  In 
the  year  1657  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  these  ser- 
mons, and  dedicated  them  to  his  kind  patron  Robinson, 
*  as  a  witness  or  manifesto,'  says  he  to  him,  *  of  my 
deep  apprehension  of  your  many  noble  favors,  and 
great  charity  to  me  and  mine,  when  the  sharpness  of 
the  weather  and  the  roughness  of  the  times  had  blown 
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all  from  U8|  and  well-nigh  left  ns  naked.'  **  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Milk  Street  in  September,  1658.  Three 
posthumous  volumes  of  his  sermons  (folio)  were  pub- 
lished (1658-1678)  in  1663,  a  second  folio  volume  of 
his  sermons  containing  forty,  and  a  third  in  1673  con- 
taining fifty.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  several  me- 
morials of  the  life  of  Hales  (q.  v.)  of  Eton,  his  intimate 
friend.  A  new  edition  of  his  Sennoru,  wiik  a  Life  of 
the  Author  by  F.  Jackson,  appeared  in  London  in  1849 
(4  vols.  8vo).  They  afford  a  "  fine  specimen  of  stei^ 
ling  English,  and  of  rich  and  varied  eloquence."  See 
Vfoodj  AihencBOxonierues;  Hoo\L,Ecclesiattical  Bioffra- 
pky^  v,  57 ;  Jackson,  Ufe  ofFaarmdon^  prefixed  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  sermons. 

FarisBol  or  Peritzol,  Abraham  ben-Mordbcai, 
a  French  Rabbi,  distinguished  alike  in  geography,  po- 
lemics, and  exegesis,  was  bom  at  Avignon  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  In  1472  he  went  to  Fer- 
rara  as  minister  to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  while 
there  gave  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings.  He  published  in  1500  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  D'^9iz3'iiz3  ^^TV^Ik 
(the  flower  ofliUM\  which,  according  to  De  Rossi,  was 
begun  in  1468.  Next  followed  an  apologetic  and 
polemic  work,  Dn*l3K  "i^^  {the  shield  of  Abraham), 
consbting  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  an 
apology  for  Judaism,  the  second  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  the  third  against  Christianity. 
About  1517  he  published  a  scholarly  commentary  on 
Job,  ni^K  iy  d!i*lB,  printed  in  the  Venetian  Rab- 
binical Bible  (1517,  fol.),  and  in  the  Amsterdam  Rab- 
binical Bible  (edited  by  Frankfurter,  1727-1728).  In 
1524  he  published  his  famous  cosmography,  r^lAK 
dWj  ninnjj,  Itinera  Mundi  (Venice,  1587,  8vo,  very 

rare ;  reprinted  Offenbach,  1720 ;  and  again  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  elaborate  notes  by  the  English 
Orientalist,  Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford,  1691).  In  this  last- 
named  work  Farissol  describes  the  abodes  of  the  ten 
trilies,  the  Sambation  [Eldad],  and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  places  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia  (ch.  xviii 
and  xxx).  A  year  later  Farissol  completed  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  ^fiO  IS^inB 
rbnp,  which  has,  however,  never  been  printed.  He 
died  about  the  end  of  1528,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Avignon. — Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthttnu  u.  t.  SekUny  iii, 
122;  Etheridge,  Inirod,  to  Heh.  Liter,  p.  458;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioff.  Generale^  xxxix,  614 ;  Kitto,  Cydopeedia, 
ii,  4 ;  FOrst,  Bib,  Jud,  i,  276.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Farm  (aypoc*  elsewhere  usually  rendered  '*  field"), 
a  plot  of  arable  land  (Matt  xxii,  5).  Moses,  follow, 
ing  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  agriculture 
the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  state.  He  acconlingly  ap- 
portioned to  every  Hebrew  a  certain  qaantity  of  land, 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself,  and  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  heirs  (Num.  xxvi,  88-54).  This 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the  He- 
brew agrarian  law.  As  in  Egypt  the  lands  all  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  the  husbandmen  were  not  the 
proprietors  of  the  fields  which  they  cultivated,  but 
fanners  or  tenants  who  were  obliged  to  give  to  the 
king  one  fifth  of  their  produce  (Gen.  xlvii,  20-25), 
just  so  Moses  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  soil  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  which  he  was  about 
to  place  the  Hebrews  by  his  special  providence ;  and 
this  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal  supe- 
riors, by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev. 
XXV,  28).  Moses  further  enacted  that  for  the  land 
the  Hebrews  should  pay  a  kind  of  quit-rent  to  Jeho- 
vah, the  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth  or 
tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  condition  of  military  service  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  land,  as  it  appears  that  every  freeholder 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  general  muster  of  the  na- 
tional army,  and  (with  few  exceptions,  Deut.  xx,  5-9) 


to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  expense,  as  long  as  the  occa. 
sion  required.    The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  acquired 
in  Egypt  considerable  knowled^;e  of  agricuUure ;  bat 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  land  of  Canaan  wtn 
in  many  respects  essentially  different,  as  it  was  not  a 
land  rarely  refreshed  with  rain  as  Egypt  (Deut.  xi, 
10-15).    The  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  endeavored  to  increase  its  fertility  in  vari- 
ous ways.     In  order  to  avert  the  aridi^  which  the 
summer  droughts  occasioned,  they  watered  the  soil  by 
means  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  the  brooks, 
and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields  a  garden-like  ver- 
dure (Psa.  i,  8 ;  Ixv,  10 ;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  2, 
20).    In  the  hilly  part  of  the  countiy  terrace  cultiva- 
tion was  practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise  barren 
were  rendered  fertile  (Deut.  xi,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  16 ;  civ, 
10 ;  Isa.  xxx,  25).    With  the  use  of  manure  the  He- 
brews were  undoubtedly  acquainted ;  and  that  the  soil 
might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was  ordered  that  every 
seventh  and  every  fiftieth  3*ear  the  whole  land  should 
lie  fiiUow.    The  dung,  the  carcasses,  and  the  blood  of 
animals  were  used  to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix,  87 ; 
Psa.  Ixxiii,  10;  vUi,  2;  Jer.  ix,  22).    Salt,  either  by 
itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote 
putrefoction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  a  compost  (Matt. 
V,  18 ;  Luke  xiv,  34, 85).    The  soil  was  enriched,  also, 
by  means  of  ashes,  to  which  the  straw,  stubble,  husks 
of  com,  brambles,  grass,  etc.,  that  overspread  the  land 
during  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  year,  were  reduced  by 
fire.    The  burning  over  the  surface  of  the  land  had 
also  the  good  effect  of  destroying  the  seeds  of  noxiona 
herbs  (Prov.  xxi  V,  81 ;  Isa.  xxx,  25).    The  soil  of  Pal- 
estine is  very  Iruitftil,  if  the  dews  of  spring,  and  the 
rains  of  autumn  and  winter  are  not  withheld.    "  Nev- 
ertheless,"  observes  Heng^tenbcrg,  **  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Canaan  of  which  Moses  ppeaks  is  in  a 
manner  an  ideal  land.     It  was  never  what  it  might 
have  been,  since  the  bond  of  allegiance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  God  had  promised  to  give  the  land 
its  rain  in  its  season,  was  always  far  fVom  being  per- 
fectly complied  with.'*     Among  the  Hebrews  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  husbandman  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  even  distinguished  men  disdained  not  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  (1  Sam.  xi,  5-7 ;  1  Kings  xix,  19; 
2  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    The  esteem  in  which  agricultore 
was  held  diminbhed  as  luxury  increa^^ed,  bat  it  never 
wholly  ceased ;  even  after  the  exile,  when  many  of  the 
Jews  had  become  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  es- 
teem and  honor  attached  to  this  occupation  still  con- 
tinued, especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persiana, 
who  were  agriculturists  from  religious  motives.     See 
Land. 

Jn  ancient  Egypt,  the  peasants  or  husbandmen,  like 
the  modem  y<fi/aA«  of  the  same  country,  seem  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class,  if  not  caste,  of  society  (Wilkin- 
son.  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  1, 2).  The  government  did  not  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  peasants  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  produce  they  intended  to  cultivate,  and  the 
vexations  of  later  times  were  unknown  under  the  Pha- 
raohs. They  were  thought  to  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining,  from  actual  observation,  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  hus- 
bandry ;  and,  as  Diodorus  observes,  "being  from  their 
infanc}'  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  tbey  far 
excelled  the  husbandmen  of  other  countries,  and  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
the  mode  of  irrigation,  the  exact  season  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  as  well  as  all  the  most  useful  secrets  connect- 
ed with  the  harvest,  which  they  had  derived  from  tiieir 
ancestors,  and  had  improved  by  their  own  experience.'* 
"Tbey  rented,"  says  the  same  historian,  **the  arable 
lands  belonging  to  the  kings,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary class,  for  a  small  sum,  and  employed  their  whole 
time  in  the  tillage  of  their  farms  ;*'  and  the  laborers 
who  cultivated  land  for  the  rich  peasant,  or  other  land- 
ed proprietors,  were  superintended  by  the  steward  or 
owner  of  the  estate,  who  had  authority  over  them,  and 
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Che  power  of  condemning  delinquents  to  the  bastinado. 
This  a  shown  by  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  which 
fr;2quently  represent  a  person  cf  consequence  inspect- 
ing the  tillage  of  the  field,  either  seated  in  a  chariot, 
vaUung,  or  leaning  on  his  staff,  accompanied  by  a  fa- 

S 


ADdeDt  Egyptian  Fanning. 

F^.  1,  the  overseer;  2,  hia  chariot,  in  charge  of  a  driTer;  0,  breaking  op  the  ground; 

4, &,  sowing;  S,  ploughing  in. 


whiffing  tobacco  and  bandying  the  rude  jokes  of  the 
light-hearted  peasant.  Such  a  life  need  not  be  disa- 
greeable, nor  is  it  necessarily  a  severe  drudgery  in 
this  delightful  climate.  The  only  thing  they  dread  is 
an  incursion  of  wild  Arabs  from  bej'und  the  lake,  and 

to  meet  them  they  are  all  arm- 
ed  as  if  going  forth  to  war.*' 
See  AoRiccLTURB. 

Farmer,  Hugh,  a  learn- 
ed Independent  minister,  was 
bom  in  1714,  near  Shrews- 
buri',  £ngland.  He  studied 
under  Doddridge,  and  gained 


Torite  dog.     To  one  officer  were  intrusted  the  affairs  ;  his  entire  esteem  and  approbation.    On  leaviuir  North- 


of  the  house,  answering  to  ''the  ruler,"  "overseer,"  or 
"steward  of  Joseph's  house"  (Gen.  xxxix,  5;  xliii, 
16,  19;  xliv,  1);  others  "superintended  the  grana- 


ampton,  he  became  asvsuttant  to  Mr.  David  Some.  His 
services,  however,  proving  acceptable  to  the  Dissenters 
in  the  neighborho<»d  of  Walthamstow,  a  place  of  wor- 


ries," the  vineyard  (comp.  Matt,  xx,  8),  tx  the  culture    ghip  was  soon  built,  and  for  many  years  he  continued 


of  the  fields ;  and  the  extent  of  their  duties,  or  the 
nainber  of  those  employed,  depended  on  the  quantity 
of  land,  or  the  will  of  its  owner. 

At  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in  Egypt,  with 
the  ex<»ption  of  a  very  small  proportion,  chiefly  resid- 
ing in  the  large  towns,  consist  of  fellahin  (or  agricul- 
turists). Most  of  those  in  the  great  towns,  and  a  few 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  some  of  the  villages,  are  pet- 
ty tradesmen  or  artificers,  or  obtain  their  livelihood 
ss  servants,  or  by  various  labors.  In  all  cases  their 
earnings  are  very  small ;  barely  sufficient,  in  general, 
sod  sometimes  insufficient,  to  supply  them  and  their 
families  with  the  cheapest  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
food  chiefly  consists  of  bread  (made  of  millet  or  of 
maize),  milk,  new  cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  fish,  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  and  gourds  of  a  great  variety  of 
kinds,  onions  and  leeks,  beans,  cliick-peas,  lupins,  the 
fruit  of  the  lilack  egg-plant,  lentils,  etc.,  dates  (both 
fr»ih  and  dried),  and  picldes.  Most  of  the  vegetables 
they  eat  in  a  crude  state.  When  the  maize  (or  Indian 
com)  li  nearly  ripe,  many  ears  of  it  are  plucked,  and 
toasted  or  baked,  and  eaten  thus  by  the  peasants. 
Rice  is  too  dear  to  be  an  article  of  common  food  for  the 
fellahin,  and  flesh-meat  they  very  seldom  taste.  It 
is  surprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  is  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  and  yet  how  robust 
and  healthy  most  of  them  are,  and  how  severe  is  the 
labor  which  they  can  undergo  (see  Lane,  Moi,  Eg^, 
ch.  vii). 

Dr.  Thomson  thus  describes  the  modern  lower  class 
of  fiirmers  in  Palestine  (^Land  and  Book,  i,  531  sq.) : 
"These  farmera  about  us  belong  to  el-Mughar,  and 
their  land  extends  to  the  declivity  immediately  above 
Gennesaret,  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  miles  fVom 
their  village.  Our  farmers  would  think  it  hard  to 
travel  so  far  before  they  began  the  day's  work,  and 
so  would  these  if  they  had  it  to  do  every  day;  but 
they  drive  their  oxen  before  them,  carry  bed,  bedding, 
and  board,  plow,  yoke,  and  seed  on  their  donkeys,  and 
expect  to  remain  out  in  the  open  country  until  their 
task  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
enables  them  to  do  so  without  inconvenience  or  injury. 
How  very  different  from  the  habits  of  Western  farm- 
ers! Time  men  carry  no  cooking  apparatus,  and,  we 
slioald  think,  no  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a 
quantity  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a  few  olives,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cheese  in  that  leathern  bag  which 
hangs  from  their  shoulders — the  'scrip'  of  the  New 
Testament — and  with  this  they  are  contented.  When 
hungry,  they  sit  by  the  fountain  or  the  broolc,  and 
eat;  if  weary  or  sleepy,  they  throw  around  them  their 
loose  *abay  and  lie  down  on  the  ground  as  contentedly 
as  tlie  ox  himself.  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave, 
sheltering  rock,  or  sh^y  tree,  kindle  a  fire  of  thorn- 
bushes,  heat  over  their  stale  bread,  and,  if  they  have 
shot  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish,  they  broil  it  on  the  coals, 
and  thos  dinner  and  supper  in  one  are  achieved  with 
the  least  posrible  trouble.  But  their  great  luxury  is 
smoking,  and  the  whole  evening  is  whiled  away  in 


there.  In  1761  he  became  afternoon  lecturer  at  Salters' 
Hall,  and  soon  after  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  "  Mer- 
chants' lecture. "  As  he  declined  in  years,  he  gradually 
relinquished  his  engagements  as  a  preacher.  In  1772 
he  resigned  the  afternoon  lecture  at  Salters'  Hall,  and 
eight  years  after  he  gave  up  the  Tuesday  momint;  ser- 
mon; but  he  did  not  leave  his  church  at  Waltham- 
stow till  a  few  years  later,  when  he  gave  up  pulpit  ex- 
ercises entirely.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1787.  He  published 
A  Diuertation  on  Miracle*  (London,  1771, 8vo) ;  AnTf^ 
quiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Detign  of  Christ' i  Ttmptaiion 
in  the  WHdemeu  (London,  1776,  8vo,  8d  ed.) ;  and  An 
Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1775, 8vo),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  these 
were  not  cases  of  real  possession,  but  of  persons  affiict- 
ed  wtih  epilepsy  or  madness.  "  This  publication  was 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  Fell,  one  of  the  tuton  of 
Homerton  Academy;  and  a  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  much  acrimony  of  temper  was  discovered  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Fanner  was  rather  of  a  high  spirit 
and  hasty  temper;  but,  abating  these  defects,  he  was 
a  most  estimable  man,"  though  he  allowed  himself 
larger  liberty  in  speculation  tiian  was  common  in  that 
age.  Thus  he  interprets  the  temptation  of  Christ  as  a 
vision,  and  demoniacal  possession  as  a  disease^  See 
DiiEMoiriACS.  A  clause  in  his  will  directed  his  manu- 
scripts to  be  burned ;  among  them  was  a  treatise  on 
Balaam,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  essay  on  miracles. 
See  Dodson,  Memoirs  of  Farmer  (London,  1805,  8vo); 
Jones,  Christian  Biogrc^phy^  p.  145. 

Fameworth,  Ellis,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Bonsall,  Derbyshire,  England,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector,  pursued  his  studies  first 
at  Chesterfield  School,  then  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1768  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Carsington,  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
died  in  1763.  His  works,  which  are  all  translations, 
are :  1.  Life  of  Pope  Sextus  K,  from  the  Italian  of  Gre- 
gorio  Leti,  with  Preface,  etc.  (London,  1754,  fol.,  and 
Dublin,  1778,  8vo) :—2.A  short  History  of  the  Isra^ 
elites^  from  abb6  Fleury's  Les  Maurs  des  Israelites 
(Lond.  1756, 8vo ;  new  edition  by  Adam  Clarke,  lAynd. 
1806, 12mo;  republished  N.  Y.  in  16mo):— 8.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France^  ftrom  the  Italian  of 
Davila  (1757,  2  vols.  4to)  :-4.  The  Works  of  Machia- 
vely  translated,  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Life  (1761, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  1775,  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  not  appre- 
ciated during  the  life  of  the  translator,  but  now  com- 
manding a  high  price  (Disraeli,  Calamities  ofAuthors^ 
Lond.  and  N.Y.  1859,  p.  84).  See  Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog, 
Diet.,  and  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v.    (J.W.  M.) 

Famoviua  (Staihslaub  Farnouski  or  Farmb- 
sius),  one  of  the  principal  Antitrinitarians  of  Poland, 
was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Gonesius  (q.  v.).  After  siding 
for  some  time  with  the  Socinians,  he  became  in  1567  a 
violent  champion  of  the  right  wing  of  Unitarianism, 
teaching,  in  the  true  Arian  sense,  the  subjection  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  without,  however,  denying  the  pre- 
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■xirteDGC  of  the  aapenUtiiTil  pmrt  of  his  nKtOTc.  Tfae 
fallowen  of  hii  lyiteai  ire  called  Fimoviaiu  or  F>r- 
DtsUni.  FttmoTinB  vigorously  attuked  the  Sociuian 
wing  vhich  miinlainad  that  Christ  vu  unntUll}'  ■ 
nun,  but  ia  to  be  wonbipped  at  God  >itic«  hli  ucen- 
eion,  He  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  retain  the 
hilf-vsy  positEon  he  hid  taken,  and  in  the  coune  oF 
eventi  moat  of  bis  followen  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  L'nilaiiaaa,  especiallj'  vhen  Socinua  became  the 
chief  of  Chat  party.  Uit  own  achool  vaniahed  at  his 
death,  about  1614.  —  HenoK,  Reai-EiKjiklop.  iv,  331  j 
Zeltner,  iTirt.  dyplo-Socimwni,  i,  IMl;  Bock,  hut. 
^nMlnmfarwun.-  0.  Fock,  Soeuianaimti,  i,  156  K|.; 
iSoabeim.Churckauii>rf,in,2*2;  Trecluel, Me prutul. 
AntitrinilarUr,  voli.  1  aod  iL 

Faroii  ItlaodB.    See  DsiaiABK. 

Fanaut,  Richabd,  an  eminent  compoaer  of  mn- 
ale,  and  nganled  aa  one  of  Che  fathers  of  ClmTch  mn- 
aic  in  England,  waa  bum  in  the  early  part  of  the  IStli 
centnry,  and  died  about  1585.  His  name  appeara  on 
the  litt  of  gentlemen  of  the  cbapel  tu  Edwanl  VI  in 
1564,  and  he  waa  afterwards  organist  and  master  of 
the  choriaters  of  St.  George'a  Chapel,  Windsor.  Hia 
"cam  position  a  for  the  Church,  simple  as  they  seem, 
are  so  solemn,  so  devout,  ao  tender,  antl  averting,  that 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  sacred  music 
of  any  age  or  country"  (JHcforicd  3Ut.\  Many  of  hia 
pieces  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Bovce  and  Bar- 
nard.    The  beat  are, "  Hide  not  thou  thy  face."  "Call 

aake."  —  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Diet. ;  AlUbone.  Diet. 
cfAuthorii  PielOTial  Hid.  a/ England,  ill,  66i(Cham- 
beis'sed.).     CJ.W.M.) 

Farthing  is  tbe  rendering  in  the  Anth.Vers.  fbr 
two  Roman  coina  of  diffeieat  valuea.     See  Homet. 

1.  The  aaariiu  (Grnciied  amapiev,  Hatt.  x,  29] 
I.uke  sil,  6),  properly  a  small  ai,  attarimn,  bat  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat. 
at.  In  the  tent*  cited  it  ia  put  Oil"  our  term  "  a  cop- 
per") for  any  trifling  amount.  The  Vulg,  in  Matt,  x, 
39  renders  it  by  oi,  and  in  Luke  ili,  6,  puts  dipondiui 
for  two  auaria,  the  dipoadiuM  or  dup/md/at  being  eqnal 
to  two  ata.  The  aaaafiiov  la  therefore  either  the  Ro- 
man Of,  or  the  more  common  eqsivaleat  in  Paleatine 
ia  the  Greco-Roman  aeriea,  or  perbapa  both.    The  ran- 
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fOnrth  of  on  oa,  eqtul  to 
two  Itpta  (Mark.  (.  c),  a 
amall  copper  orin,  equal 
nearly  to  two  fifths  of 
a  cent,  ne  name  ;«>- 
drenu  was  originoll J  giv- 
en to  the  ^eee  of  ttare* 
ooncea,  tberefore  also 
called  (entacNU.  Hence 
it  bore  thrm  balla  as  ita 
distinctive  mark  (KItto, 
PieUirial  Bible,  note  on 

"°"'*'  Mark.  I.  c).   The  IrptiM. 

originally  a  Teiy  imall  Qreek  copper  ooln. 


sfCblH. 

tg  of  the  Tulg.  In  Luke  lii,  6  mokes  it  probable 
a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  aaaria,  and  this 
on  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins  of 
B,  struck  during  the  imperial  period,  bat  without 
leads  of  emperon,  and  therefore  of  the  Grtti  au- 
luu  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCaPIA 
■,  ACCAPTA  TPIA.  The  ha'/ auaHon  of  the 
islnnd  baa  also  been  found,  yet  It  is  of  the  same 
■a  the  full  tatarion  (Akennan,  XunitnaHe  Hlui- 
Imtioni  of  the  A'w  Ta- 
tamenl,  p.  T). 

The  proper  oi  waa  a 


valae  tor  s' 


1  ipnth  of 
the  ElFwinw  oidrathmn, 
i.  e.  1}  cents  (Smith's 
Diet.  o/Clai.  Anlig.  a. 
V.  Asl.     See  PkMMt. 

a.The?i<«fTmw(Gr«- 
cited  toipavnt^.  Matt. 
T,  S6 ;  Mark  xil,  12),  the 


seven  of  which  with  the  AtheniaBi  went  to  the  X"^' 
H.UC,  or  Jronw  piece.  The  copper  cnrrancy  of  Palea- 
tine, in  the  reign  of  Tiberina,  was  partly  of  Roman 
coins,  partly  of  Grsco-Roman  (technically  Gmt /mt. 
periiJ),  In  the  former  cloaa  there  waa  no  oomuion 
piece  smaller  than  the  oa.  equivalent  to  the  oiraapiai- 
of  the  M.  T.  (above),  liat  Id  the  latter  there  were  two 
common  amaller  pieces,  the  one  apparently  tbe  qnarter 
of  the  aaaipiov,  and  tbe  other  lis  eighth,  though  tbe 
imi^ularity  with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  dif- 
ficalt  to  pronounce  with  certainly;  the  former  piece 
was  doubtleaa  called  the  tofpavnis,  or  quadnau,  and 
the  latter  the  Xnrrdv,  or  liplai.     See  Mitk. 

FMCinatdon.    See  Chabk. 

FanaarLViHCEHT,  a  Sicilian  theologian,  was  bom 
in  Palermo  in  lfi99,  and  died  in  the  aame  city  in  16G3. 
He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1614,  and  Uught  encceeaively 
bellee-Iettres,  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  Scripture*. 
Of  his  religious  and  philosophical  works,  the  meet  im- 
portant are  Diipulai'onet  pUloKi[Aietr,  de  guaxtilaie. 
ejuigue  Compotitiime,  Euentia,  etc.  (Palermo,  1644,  foL); 
and  Immaevlata  Deipora  Conctptio  llieologiar  CimuiiiiiB 
Irvtina  (Lyons,  1666,  fol.l.— Hoefer,  Jfimr.  Bi^.  Gioi- 
riitt;  Mongitore,  BibSolitai  Sictda;  Biblioltii-qtK  dm 
Etrrivaint  dc  la  Compagaie  dt  Jm:     (J.  W,  M.) 

Fasaoni,  Lihekato,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  alraat  A.D.  1700,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1707.  He 
was  profe^LSor  of  Cheotogj'  in  the  college  of  hia  order  at 
Borne.  WohavBfr<imbima«trtftiit(imo«ii/./Wi>c. 
(Sinigaglia,  1754,  fol.)  -.—Dt  Gr-Ka  Sacranaa  LilUm- 
rum tdiliont  a  LXX iiHerprttilmtiVibl'at,,  1754,  fol.) :— 
Dt  Piorvmin  mn  Abraia  btaiitadim  ante  Ckritti  mior. 
len  (Rome,  1760, 41o).— Hoafer,  Nom.  Biag.  Generalr. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

FBBt  (properly,  DIS,  (nm,  atrietly,  to  Irttp  tkr 
moWAjAal,-  vi)(n-ivw.atrictly,  wiKo  eoc).  Inlfaeearly 
agea  of  the  world,  when  the  apontaoaDas  piDdnctioiu 
of  nature  and  the  spoils  of  the  chaae  formed  man's 
chief  aliment,  faatintc  from  time  to  time  waa  compuU 
nory,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtainuig 
food  when  wanted.  It  would  be  eaaj  tor  snpentittaas 
ignorance  to  Interpret  this  compnlaion  into  an  expc*s- 
sion'Of  tbe  divine  will,  and  so  to  sanction  the  otieerw- 
ance  of  fasting  aa  a  religious  duty.  The  tranoitioD 
wonld  be  the  eerier  at  a  time  end  in  conntries  wbon 

with  that  of  priest;  for  in  hot  climates  occaaional  ab- 
stinence is  not  witbont  ita  advantagea  on  tbe  bealtb  ; 
and  an  abstinence  which  the  stale  of  the  liody  re- 
qnired,  bat  which  the  appetite  shunned  or  reftiaeil,  tt>« 
autbority  of  the  priest  aind  the  sanctioni  of  relisiaD 
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vould  exact  £t  once  with  ease  and  certainty.     In  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  no  idea  ia  more  prevalent 
and  operative  than  that  the  Deity  ia  propitiated  by 
voluntary  aafferinga  on  the  part  of  his  creataree. 
Hence  enaned  all  kinds  of  bodily  mortiflcations,  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.    Nay,  "  the  frait  of  the 
body"— the  dear  pledgee  of  mutual  affection,  the  beat 
eaithly  gift  from  the  heavenly  Father — children,  were 
Mcrificed  in  expiation  of  "the  aii^^of  the  soul."    Hu- 
man enjoyments  were  held  to  be  displeaaing  in  the 
sight  of  God.     The  notion  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  man's  happineaa  runs  through  the  entire  texture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  m^'thology ;  and  the  development 
of  this  tklsehood,  aa  presented  in  Greek  tragedy,  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.     But  what  more  pleasurable  than  food 
to  man,  especially  to  the  semi-barbarian  ?    The  denial 
of  such  a  pleasure  must  then  be  well-pleasing  to  the 
Divinity,  the  rather  because,  on  occasions  of  fiunily 
bereavement,  of  national  disaster,  or  any  great  calam- 
ity, the  appetite  b  naturally  affected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grie^  and  is  made  to  loathe  the  food  which  in 
its  ordinary  condition  it  finds  most  grateful.     A  con- 
nection between  sorrow  and  fasting  would  thus  be  es- 
tablished which  would  carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine 
sanction  in  being  natural  and  inevitable  in  ita  origin. 
Accordingl}',  atwtinence,  which  seemed  imposed  by 
Providence,  if  not  in  expiation  of  guilt,  yet  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  sorrow,  easily  became  regarded  as  a 
religious  dnty  when  voluntarily  prolonged  or  assumed, 
and  grew  to  be  considered  as  an  efficacious  means  for 
appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  restoring  prosperity 
and  pea<».     **  Climate,  the  habits  of  a  people,  and 
their  creed,  gave  it  at  different  periods  different  char- 
acteristics ;  but  it  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
recognised  institution  with  all  the  more  civilized  na- 
tioa%  especially  those  of  Asia,  throughout  all  historic 
times.     We  find  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cient Parsees  of  Irania.     It  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithraa ; 
and  found  its  way,  together  with  these,  over  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Palestine,  and 
northward  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.     The  ancient  Chi- 
nese and  Hindus,  and  principally  the  latter,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  primeval  view — which  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Parsee»>~of  heaven  and  hell,  salva- 
tion and  damnation,  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  body  as  the  temporary  prison  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  carried  fasting  to  an  unnatural  excess.     Al- 
though the  Vedaa  attach  little  importance  to  the  ex- 
cruciation of  the  body,  yet  the  Pavaka,  by  the  due 
observance  of  which  the  Hindu  believer  is  purified 
from  all  his  sins,  requires,  among  other  things,  an  un- 
interrupted fhat  for  the  space  of  twelve  days.     Egypt 
seems  to  have  had  few  or  no  compulsory  general  fasts ; 
but  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  for  the  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  temporary 
abstinence  was  rigorously  enforced.     In  Siam,  all  sol- 
emn acts  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  fasting,  the  sea^ 
sons  of  the  new  and  full  moon  being  especially  conse- 
crated to  this  rite.     In  Java,  where  abstinence  from 
the  flesh  of  oxen  is  port  of  the  religion  of  all,  Buddh- 
ists and  worshippers  of  Brahma  alike,  the  manner  and 
times  of  the  obeervance  vary  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  individual.    Again,  in  Tibet,  the  Dalai-Iamaitea 
and  Bogdo-lamaites  bold  this  law  in  common.     That 
Greece  observed  and  gave  a  high  place  to  occasional 
fdst-days — such  as  the  third  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  that,  for  instance,  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Tmphonius  had  to 
abstain  fhmi  food  for  twenty-four  hours  —  is  well 
known.     It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Romans 
did  not  omit  so  important  an  element  of  the  festivals 
and  ceremonies  which  they  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bors, though  with  them  the  periods  of  fhsting  were  of 
less  frequent  recurrence"  (Chambers,  Encjfclopadia^  s. 
T.).     The  Mohammedans  fast  (till  sunset)  dnxing  the 


whole  of  their  ninth  (lunar)  month  Ramadan  (see 
D'Herbelot,  Bibl,  Or,  s.  v.).  (On  this  religious  ob- 
servance among  pagan  nations,  consult  Meiners,  Gesch, 
der  JRdig.  ii,  189;  Lakemacher,  Aniiq.  Grtee.  Scur,  p. 
626 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hdlm.  AUerthum,  ii,  287 ;  Bottiger, 
Kunttimflhol,  i,  182.)    See  AacKTXCiSM. 

I.  Jewish  FoMlimg. — The  word  D4X  (ytiartia^jefutU-^ 
urn)  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  (2  Sam.  xii, 
16;  1  Kings  xxi,  9-12;  Ezra  viU,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  10; 
Isa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  15 ;  Zech.  viU,  19,  etc.).  In 
the  law  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  fksting  is  the  more  significant  one,  nS9 
^&3  (rairtivovv  n}v  ^l^^xh^ ;  qffligere  tamnam)^  *''  af- 
fflicting  the  soul''  (Lev.  xvi,  29-31 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  Numb. 
XXX,  18).  The  word  H'^a^n,  i.  e.  q^KcftoM,  which  oc 
curs  Ezra  ix,  6,  where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  '*  heavi- 
ness,*' is  commonly  used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives  to 
faating  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old  term  used 
in  the  law,  afflktmg  ike  souL  The  fidthful  son  of  I». 
rael  realized  the  blessing  of  "  chastening  his  soul  with 
fiuting"  (Psa.  Ixix,  10).  But  the  frequent  admoni- 
tions and  stem  denunciations  of  the  prophets  may 
show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  were  in  their  formal  fiwts 
to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard 
them  as  being  in  themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor 
Arom  God,  or,  in  a  stiU  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  in  order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Isa. 
Iviii,  8 ;  Zech.  vii,  6,  6 ;  Mal.  ill,  14 ;  comp.  Matt  vi, 
16). 

The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire  absti- 
nence fh>m  food  (Esth.  iv,  16,  etc.).  On  other  occasions 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restriction  to  a  very 
plain  diet  (Dan.  x,  8).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud (both  in  Toma  and  Tcumiih)  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions. 
The  fast  of  the  day,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii, 
10,  8),  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sunset,  and  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts  were  not  observed 
on  the  sabbaths,  the  new  moons,  the  great  festivals, 
or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Dedication  (Judith  viii,  6 ; 
Taafdth,  u,  10). 

Those  who  fiisted  f^quently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or 
rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 
barefoot  (1  Kings  xxi,  27;  comp.  Joeephus,i4n<.  viii, 
18, 8 ;  Neb.  ix,  1 ;  Psa.  xxxv,  18).  The  rabbinical  di< 
rections  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  public 
fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them,  may  be  seen 
in  Taamth,  ii,  1-4  (see  the  Cod.  Talm,  "  TacuM,''  e. 
ver$i,  et  noHs  De  Lundii,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1694,  8vo).  Con- 
sult also  Maimonides,  Jod  ffehChegaka^  HUchoih  Tanm 
niothf  i,  815  sq. ;  Lightfoot,  Hana  Hebraica  on  Luke 
xviii,  12 ;  Schdttgen,  Norm  EbrauxB  on  Luke  xviii,  12 ; 
Reland,  Andqukates  Sacrte  Veterum  Hsbrreomm  (1717X 
p.  6B8  sq. ;  Bloch,  in  Geiger's  WisseiuchqfUiehe  Zeif^ 
$ehrift  fur  jaditche  Theoi.  iv,  205  sq. ;  Fink,  in  Ersch 
und  Grnber's  Encyktopadie^  s.  v.  Fasten ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
da  JudetUhums  und  seiner  Seeten  (Leipzig,  1857),  i,  1^ 
sq. ;  Bauer,  GoUetd,  Verf,  i,  848  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Babb, 
p.  288  sq. 

1.  The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the  great 
day  of  annual  atonement.  This  observance  seems  al- 
ways to  have  retained  some  prominence  as  **the  fast" 
(Acts  xxvii,  9).  But  what  the  observance  of  the  en- 
joined duty  involved  we  are  nowhere  expressly  in- 
formed, and  can  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of  precise 
details  only  so  far  as  later  practices  among  the  Jews 
may  be  considered  as  affording  a  fSaithfiil  picture  of 
this  divinely-sanctioned  ordinance.  In  these  remarks 
the  opinion  is  implied  that  "  the  fast,"  whatever  im- 
portance it  may  have  subsequently  acquired,  was  orig- 
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inally  only  an  incident,  not  to  say  an  accident,  in  the 
great  solemnity  of  the  annual  atonement  See  Atone- 
ment, Day  of. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical  fiut  in 
the  0.  T.  except  in  Zech.  vii,  1-7 ;  yiii,  19.  From  these 
passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews,  during  their  captiv- 
ity, observed  four  annual  fasts  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sev- 
enth, and  tenth  months.  When  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple  had  commenced,  those  who  remained 
in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem 
to  inquire  whether  the  observant  of  the  fast  in  the 
fifth  month  should  not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet 
takes  the  occasion  to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month 
as  well  as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii,  5-6) ;  and  afterwards 
(viil,  19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned 
to  *  *'  joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts. "  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed ;  but  the  Mishna  (Taatdih^  iv,  6) 
and  St.  Jerome  (in  Zachariam  viti)  give  statements  of 
certain  historical  events  which  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate : 

(1.)  The  fast  of  the  fonrth  month.— Kept  on  the  17th 
of  Tammuz,  to  commemorate  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  by  the  Jews,  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law 
by  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv;  comp.  xxxiii,  3),  the  failure  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  for  want  of  cattle  during  the  siege, 
and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii). 

(2.)  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.— Kept  on  the  9th 
of  Ab,  to  commemorate  the  decree  that  those  who  had 
left  Egypt  should  not  enter  Canaan  (Num.  xiv,  27, 
etc.);  the  Temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
again  by  Titus ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bether,  in  which  a 
vast  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem  had  taken  refhge 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (comp.  Jost,  Geach,  d.  JtraeUten^ 
m,  240). 

(3.)  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — Commemora- 
ting the  complete  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv),  on  the 
8d  of  Tisri  (comp.  Seder  Olam  Eabba,  c.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.— On  the  10th  of 
Tebeth,  to  commemorate  the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and 
the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  21 ;  compare  2 
Kings  xxv,  1). 

These  four  fasts  have  been  Christianized,  and  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  their  trannfer  into  the  Christian 
Church  was  made  by  the  Roman  bishop  Callistus 
(flour.  A.D.  223).  To  deprive  them,  however,  of  their 
Jewish  appearance,  the  whole  year  was  divided  into 
four  seasons  (quatnor  tempora),  and  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed for  one  week  of  each  season  (compare  Herzog, 
EncyldopadU,  iii,  336). 

(6.)  The  fast  of  Esther.— Additional  to  the  above ; 
kept  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  iv,  16).  See  Esther 
(Fast  of). 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated  several 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  It  would  seem  most  probable, 
f^om  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped  them  together, 
that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four  was  to  commemo- 
rute  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  captivity,  and  that  the  other  events  were 
subsequently  associated  with  them  on  the  ground  of 
some  real  or  fancied  coincidence  of  the  time  of  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied 
it  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  St.  Jerome  was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason 
of  their  request  to  be  released  from  its  observance  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  longer  any  purpose  aft»r  the  new 
Temple  was  l>egun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  we  must 


infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast,  having  been  discon- 
tinued for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  by  Beland  (AnUq,  p.  274).    See  Cal- 

BNDAB. 

2.  Public  faata  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to  ex- 
press national  humiuation  on  account  of  sin  or  misfor- 
tune, and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard  to  some 
great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger.  In  the  case 
of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel 
ii,  1-15 ;  comp.  TacmUhy  i,  6).  The  following  instances 
are  recorded  of  strictiy  national  fasts :  Samuel  gath- 
ered '*all  IsraeV  to  Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
rite  symbolical  of  purification,  when  the  people  con- 
fessed their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth  (1  Sam.  vii,  6);  Jehoehaphat  appointed  one 
"throughout  all  Judah"  when  he  was  preparing  for 
war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chron.  xx,  8) ;  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  who  came  thither  out 
of  the  cities  of  Jndah,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Bamch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6-10 ;  oomp. 
Baruch  i,  5) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, "  the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothea 
and  earth  upon  them,"  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix,  1).  There  are  referencea 
to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  16 ;  Isa. 
;  Iviii),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of  the  BCaoc*- 
bees  (1  Mace,  iii,  46-47;  2  Mace,  xiii,  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  cit- 
ies and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions  in 
which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the  days  of 
Phinehas,  the  inandson  of  Aaron,  when  the  men  of  Jn- 
dah  had  l>een  defeated  by  those  of  Benjamin,  they  fast- 
ed in  making  preparation  for  another  battle  (Judg.  xx, 
26).  David  and  his  men  fasted  for  a  day  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  12),  and  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh  Gilead  fiisted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (I  Sam. 
xxxi,  13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  strik- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  the  punisliment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  9-12).  Ezra  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and  guidance  in 
the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake  (Ezra  viii,  21-23). 
Esther,  when  she  was  going  to  intercede  with  Ahasu- 
erus,  commanded  the  Jews  of  Shushan  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  for  three  days  (Esth.  iv,  16).  A  fSut  of  great 
strictness  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  heathen  king  of  Nineveh  to  avert 
the  destruction  threatened  by  Jehovah  (Jonah  ii,  5 
-9). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later  times  they 
assumed  great  importance,  and  form  the  main  subject 
of  the  treatise  Tcutnifh  in  the  Mishna.  The  Sanhe- 
drim ordered  general  fasts  when  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened with  any  great  evil,  such  as  drought  or  ikmine 
(Josephus,  Life,  §  56 ;  Taanith,  i,  5),  as  was  usual  with 
tiie  Romans  in  their  supplications  (Livy,  iii,  7 ;  x,  28). 

8.  Private  occasional  fiists  are  recognised  in  one 
passage  of  the  law  (Numb,  xxx,  IS).  The  instances 
given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influence  of 
grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety  are  numerous  (1  Sam,  i,  7> 
XX,  84 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  85 ;  xii,  16 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  Ezra 
X,  6 ;  Neh.  i,  4  ;  Dan.  x,  3).  The  fasts  of  forty  days 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28 ;  Dent,  ix,  18) 
and  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  8)  are,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
garded as  special  acta  of  spiritual  discipline,  faint 
though  wonderful  shadowe  of  that  fast  in  the  wildep* 
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IK8S  of  JadjBA,  in  which  all  true  fasting  finds  ita  mean- 
ing (Matt.  It,  1,  2). 

After  the  exile  private  fasts  became  very  f^aent 
(Ligbtfoot,  p.  818),  awaiting  the  call  of  no  special  oc- 
caaioDi  bat  entering  as  a  regular  part  of  the  current 
KligioQS  worship  (SuetoD.  Aug.  76 ;  Tacit,  ffitt,  v,  4, 
3).   In  Judith  viii,  6  we  read  that  Judith  fasted  all  the 
days  of  her  widowhood,  "save  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths, 
and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  ^e  new  moons,  and 
the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts  and  the  solemn  da^rs 
of  the  house  of  Israel."     In  Tobit  xii  prayer  is  de- 
dared  to  be  good  with  fasting;  see  also  Luke  ii,  87 ; 
Matt  ix,  14.     The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Pnbli- 
cin  (Luke  xviii,  9;  conip.  Matt,  ix,  14)  shows  how 
much  the  Pharisees  were  given  to  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate Cuts — "  I  (sat  twice  a  week."    The  first  was  on 
the  iiflh  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  ascended  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai;  the  second  was  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  on  which  he  came  down  (TtumUh,  ii,  9 ;  ffi- 
eroi.  Met^Uah,  76, 1).    This  bi-weekly  fasting  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church ;  but  Monday 
and  Thursday  were  changed  to  Wednesday  and  Friday 
(firia  quarta  tt  aexto),  as  commemorative  of  the  be- 
trayal and  crucifixion  of  Christ.     Of  a  similar  semi- 
occasional   character   was  the  Firtt'bom  tons'  fast 
p^:a  r.'^33'ri),  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  while  God  on 
that  occasion  smote  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  spared  thoie  of  the  house  of  Israel  (comp.  Exod.  xii, 
29,  etc. ;  Sopherim^  xxi,  8).     See  First-born.     The 
Sssenes  and  the  Therapentje  also  were  much  given  to 
such  observances  (Philo,  Vit,  CotUempl.  p.  618 ;  Euseb. 
Pnrp.  Evan,  ix,  8).     Fasts  were  considered  a  useful 
exercise  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special  religious 
impressions ;  as  in  Dan.  x,  2  sq.  (see  also  Acts  xiii,  3 ; 
xiv,  23).     From  Matt,  xvii,  21 :  "  Howbeit  this  kind 
(of  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting," 
it  would  appear  tbut  the  practice  under  consideration 
was  considered  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
spedal  casea  as  an  exorcism. 

Fasting  (as  stated  above)  was  accompanied  by  the 
ordinary  signs  of  grief  among  the  Israelites,  as  may 
be  seen  in  1  Mace,  iii,  47.  The  abstinence  was  either 
partial  or  total.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  food  was  en- 
tirely foregone,  but  this  ordinarily  took  place  only  in 
iiuts  of  short  duration ;  and  abstinence  fi'om  food  in 
Eastern  climes  is  more  easy  and  less  detrimental  (if 
not  in  some  cases  positively  useful)  than  keeping  from 
food  would  be  with  us  in  these  cold,  damp  Northern 
regions  (Esth.  iv,  16).  In  the  case  of  partial  absti- 
nence the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  in  degree  less. 
When  Daniel  (x,  2)  was  "  mourning  three  full  weeks," 
he  ate  no  ^^pUaicmt  bread,  neither  came^sA  nor  u»ne 
in  his  mouth."  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which  these 
fasts  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days  fasts  were 
observed.  The  latter  period  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  peculiar  sanctity,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  above  instances  in  Jewish  history.  There 
are  monographs,  entitled  De  jtyuniia  Hebrmorum^  by 
Opitz  (Kil.  1680),  Peringer  (Holm.  1684),  and  Lund 
(Abon,  1696). 

II.  In  New  Testament, — We  have  already  seen  how 
qualified  the  sanction  was  which  Moses  gave  to  the 
observance  of  Casting  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  same 
spirit  which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  practice 
was  turned  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the  increase 
o{  social  corruption  (Isa.  Iviil,  4  sq. ;  Jer.  xiv,  12 ; 
Zech.  vii,  6).  Continuing  the  same  species  of  influ- 
ence and  perfecting  that  spirituality  in  religion  which 
Moses  began,  onr  Lord  rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly 
for  their  outward  and  h3rpocritical  pretences  in  the 
Casts  which  they  observed  (Matt,  vi,  16  sq.),  and  actu- 
ally abstained  from  appointing  any  fast  whatever  as  a 
part  nf  hia  own  religion.    In  Matt,  ix,  14,  the  question 


of  the  reason  of  this  avoidance  is  expressly  put — '*Why 
do  we  (the  disciples  of  John)  and  the  Pharisees  fast 
oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?"  The  answer  shows 
the  voluntary  character  of  Casting  in  the  Christian 
Church — *^  Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  fast?" 
It  b  true  that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  chil- 
dren ** shall  fast;"  bnt  the  general  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Christ's 
disciples  fasted  not,  and  with  the  other  fact,  that  while 
John  (Matt,  xi,  18,  19)  "came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,"  the  Son  of  man  **came  eating  and  drink- 
ing," clearly  shows  that  our  Lord,  as  he  did  not  posi- 
tively enjoin  religious  fasting,  so  by  the  assertion  that 
a  time  would  come  when,  being  deprived  of  the  (per- 
sonal presence  of  the)  bridegroom,  his  disciples  would 
fiist,  meant  to  intimate  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
general  mourning,  and  employed  the  term  "fast"  de- 
rivatively to  signify  rather  sorrow  of  mind  than  any 
corporeal  self-denial  (Neander,  Ld>en  Jetu^  p.  281, 305). 
In  his  sermon  on  this  mount,  however  (Matt,  vi,  17), 
while  correcting  the  self-righteous  austerity  of  Phari- 
saic fasting,  he  clearly  allows  the  practice  itself,  but 
leaves  the  frequency,  extent,  and  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance to  the  private  conscience  and  circumstances 
of  each  individual. 

That  the  early  Christians  observed  the  ordinary 
fasts  which  the  public  practice  of  their  day  sanctioned 
is  clear  firom  more  than  one  passage  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures  (Acts  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  23 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  5) ; 
but  in  this  they  probably  did  nothing  more  than  yield 
obedience,  as  in  general  they  thought  themselves 
lx>und  to  do,  to  the  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  the 
Mosaic  institutions  remained  entire.  Although  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  themselves 
tre»  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  when 
God  in  his  providence  had  brought  Judaism  to  a  termi- 
nation in  the  rasure  of  the  holy  city  and  the  closing 
of  the  Temple,  yet  the  practice  of  fasting  thus  origin- 
ated might  easily  and  unobservedly  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and 
that  the  rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disci- 
ples being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
Ebionites  in  the  primitive  Church),  thousands  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  Casting  from  the  earliest  days 
of  their  existence,  either  in  their  own  practice,  or  the 
practice  of  their  fathers^  relatives,  and  associates  (comp. 
Cor.  vii,  5).    See  Fabtino. 

Zitero^re.  — Ciacconius,  De  jejuniu  apud  andquos 
(Rom.  1699) ;  Tiegenhom,  Detcriptio  jejunionun  (Jen. 
1607);  Drexel,/)«jV;im»o(Antw.l637);  Dall«us,/)eyc- 
jttfHW  ei  Quadragesima  (Dauentr.  1654) ;  Ortlob,  De  ritu 
jejumantm  (Viteb.  1656) ;  Lochner,  De  jejunio  contra 
pontificios  (Rest  1656) ;  Launoy,  De  dborum  delectu  in 
Jejuniis  (Par.  1663) ;  Funke,  Dejejmm  (Altenb.  1663) ; 
Nicolai,  De  jejunio  Ckristiano  (Par.  1667) ;  Soramer,  De 
Jefumorum  naiura  (Jen.  1670) ;  Sagittarius,  De  Jejuniis 
veterum  (Jen.  1672) ;  Varenius,  Jejunium  Christianorum 
(Rost.  1684);  Salden,  De  jejuniis  (in  Otia  theoL  [Amst. 
1684], p.  658  sq.);  Thomasin,  TraiU  des  jeunes  (Paris, 
1690) ;  Hooper, Dtscottrie  conceming  Lent  (Lond.  1696) ; 


J^unnu 

Ion,  Jeune  de  VEpiphanie  (in  (Euvres  posth.  i,  431  sq.) ; 
Hildebrand,  De  jejunio  (Helmst.  1719) ;  Bohmer,  De 
jure  eirajejunantes  (Hal.  1722) ;  Schutz,  De  quat.  tem- 
porwnjefuniis  (Wemip.  1723) ;  VoUand,  De  jejuniis  Sab- 
batids  (Rost.  1724) ;  Muratori,  De  quat.  temporum  jeju- 
niis (m  Aneed.  ii,246  sq.);  hemhold,  De  jejunio  partiaU 


De  jejuniis  Sabbaticis  (Rost.  1741-2);  Becker,  De  jeju- 
niis veU.  Christianorum  (Leucop.  1742) ;  Ehrlich,  De 
Quadragesimce  jejunio  (Lips.  1744);  Kie8ling,2>e  xero- 
phagia  op.  Judaos  ei  Christianos  (Lips.  1746) ;  Seidel,  Da 
Hierongmojf'junii  suasore  (Lond.  1747) ;  Schickcdanz, 
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DeyjwAo  SahbgHco  (Servest.  1768) ;  KOrner,  Jejunium 
ChrUto  propositum  (Lipe.  1776) ;  Anon.  Gesch.  der  Fcu- 
tenctUMidUen  (Vien.  1787);  Anon.  Apologie  dujeune  (Par. 
and  Genev.  1790);  Von  Falckenhausen,  uA.d.  AOiSg. 
Fastmgebet  (Augsburg,  1809) ;  Breun,  Werth  d.  Fattens 
(Vien.  1830) ;  Morin,  Jetme  chez  let  ancient  (in  Mem.  de 
rAead.  det  Inter,  iv,  29  sq.).  On  fasting  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  see  Fasting. 

FastidiuB,  Priscus,  an  English  writer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
5th  century.  He  is  proved  by  Holstenins  to  be  the 
author  of  a  treatise  found  in  Augustine's  works,  vol. 
ix,  and  published  by  Holstenius  (Rome,  1668)  under 
the  title  De  VUa  Chrittiana  et  ViduUaie.  Its  precepts 
are  good  and  practical,  but  Tillemont  (^Mem,  xv,  16) 
considers  it  as  tending  to  Pelagianism,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  Christianity  to  love  of  God  and  our  neighbors, 
including  good  works.  It  is  given,  with  prolegome- 
na, in  Galland,  Bib.  Vet.  Pair.  t.  ix,  and  is  reprinted 
in  Migne,  Pairol.  Lot.  I,  377  sq.  —Clarke,  Succettion 
of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  162 ;  Cave,  Hitt.  IM.  i,  401. 

Fasting  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Fast  we  have  given  an  account  of  Jewish  fast- 
ing, and  also  of  the  notices  of  fasting  in  the  N.  T. 
We  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  history  of 
fasting  in  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  Early  Church. — Fasting  and  abstinence  have  been 
practised  in  the  Christian  Church  fh)m  the  begin- 
ning [see  Abstinence]  as  means  of  self-discipline. 
Where  the  ascetic  spirit  has  prevailed,  fasting  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  mortiflcation  and  penance. 
See  Asceticism;  Mortification;  Penancb.  In 
the  N.  T.  fasting  appears  either  (1)  as  a  token  of  sor- 
row  or  repentance,  or  (2)  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  and  aid  in  the  discharge  of  spiritual  duties  (p.  g. 
prayer,  etc.).  It  was  free  from  superstition ;  and  the 
N.  T.  nowhere  makes  fasting,  of  itself  a  means  of 
grace.  But  the  ascetic  tendency  in  the  early  Church 
led  to  reliance  on  fasting,  etc.,  as  not  only  helps  to, 
but  substitutes  for,  the  inward  and  spiritual  life.  The 
theory  which  placed  the  origin  and  seat  of  sin  in  the 
body  [see  Sin]  also  tended  to  give  value  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting.  It  came  at  last  to  be  considered  as  an 
effectual  means  of  securing  forgiveness  of  sin.  The 
earliest  notices  of  fasting  in  the  Christian  writers  are 
in  a  better  vein.  *'  The  days  of  holy  consecration,  of 
penitence  and  prayer,  which  individual  Christians  ap- 
pointed for  their  own  use,  were  oftentimes  also  a  sort 
of  fast-days.  That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by 
sense  while  their  minds  were  intent  on  holy  things, 
they  were  accustomed  on  such  days  to  confine  their 
bodily  wants  within  stricter  limits  than  usual,  or  else 
to  fast  entirely;  where  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which 
Christianity  first  began  to  spread.  Whatever  they 
saved  by  their  abstinence  on  these  days  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  brethren"  (Nean- 
der.  Church  Ilittory^  Torrey's,  ii,  274). 

We  cite  some  of  the  Apostolical  Fathert.  Hermas 
(1st  century),  Shepherd  (^Simil.  v,  ch.  iii) :  "This  fast- 
ing is  very  good,  provided  that  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  be  observed.  Observe  as  follows  the  fasting 
you  intend  to  keep.  First  of  all,  refrain  both  from 
speaking  and  from  hearing  what  is  wrong ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feel- 
ings, and  fix)m  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  wa- 
ter, and  thank  God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what 
thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have  cost  thee,  and  give 
the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor. 
Happy  for  thee  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  house- 
hold, thou  observest  thef^e  things.'*  (See  also  SimU. 
V,  ch.  i.)  The  Epittle  of  Bamabat  declares  that  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  not  true  fasts,  nor  acceptable  unto 
God,  and  cites  Isa.  Iviii,  4-9,  as  giving  the  true  fast 
**  which  God  hath  chosen."     The  SpisUe  of  Polycarp 


(2d  century)  exhorts  Christians  "  to  retnm  to  the  word 
handed  down  from  the  beginning,  watching  unto  pray- 
er, and  persevering  in  fasting"  (ch.  vii).  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (t  165)  also  cites  Isa.  Iviii  as  giving  the  "true 
fkst,"  and  applies  it  to  practical  life.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  fiuting  being  joined  with  prayer  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  ch.  xv).  IrensBua 
(t  200)  speaks  of  the  fast  befbre  Easter,  and  says, "  Not 
only  b  the  dispute  respecting  the  day,  but  also  re- 
specting the  manner  of  fasting.  For  some  think  they 
ought  to  fast  only  one  day,  some  two,  some  more 
days ;  some  compute  their  day  as  consi^iting  of  forty 
hours  night  and  day;  and  thb  diversity  existing 
among  those  that  observe  it  is  not  a  matter  that  has 
just  sprung  up  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those 
before  us,  who  perhaps,  not  having  ruled  with  suffi- 
cient strictness,  established  the  practice  that  arose 
from  their  simplicity  and  inexperience.  And  yet  with 
all,  these  maintained  peace,  and  we  have  maintained 
peace  with  one  another;  and  the  very  difference  in 
our  fasting  establishes  the  unanimity  in  our  faith" 
(Eusebins,  Ch.  Bittory^  v,  24).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(t  220?)  notices  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  pagan 
worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  from  meat 
and  wine  in  their  priests ;  that  there  were  rigid  ascet- 
ics among  the  Indians,  namely,  the  Samaneans,  and 
hence  argued  that  usages  which  may  exist  also  in 
other  religions,  and  even  be  combined  with  snpersti- 
ti(m,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  peculiariy 
Christian.  He  then  adds:  *'Panl  declares  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  meat  and  drink, 
neither  therefore  in  abstaining  from  wine  and  flesh, 
but  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  castigation 
of  the  body,  but  by  gentleness  of  disposition,  so  also 
abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  consisting  not  in 
that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within 
the  man.  *  Abstinence  has  reference  not  to  some  one 
thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleasure,  but  it  is  absti- 
nence also  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  tongue,  and 
to  obtain  by  reason  the  dominion  over  sin"  {Strom,  lib. 
iii).  Clement  also  speaks  of  weekly  faats  as  the  nssKe 
of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  be  clear  that  weekly 
fasts  were  observed  in  the  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  2d  century,  but  that  they  were  not  enforced  as 
essential  means  of  grace.  The  Montanists  were  rig- 
orous to  excess  with  regard  to  fasting.  ^*  Besides  the 
usual  fasts,  they  observed  special  Terophagia  (oridmM 
ricfitt),  as  they  were  called ;  seasons  of  two  weeks  for 
eating  only  dry,  or,  properly,  uncooked  food,  bread, 
salt,  and  water.  The  Church  reftised  to  sanction  these 
excesses  as  a  general  rule,  but  allowed  ascetics  to  car- 
ry fasting  even  to  extremes.  A  confessor  in  Lyons, 
for  example,  lived  on  bread  and  water  alone,  but  for- 
sook that  austerity  when  reminded  that  he  gave  oi^ 
fence  to  other  Christians  by  so  despising  the  gifts  of 
God"  (Schaff,  Ch.  Hitt.  i,  §  90).  TertuUian  (f  c.  220X 
in  his  De  Jejuniitj  complains  of  the  little  attention 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  practice  of  ftstiaf^, 
thereby  showing  that  liberty  of  judgment  was 
cised  with  regard  to  it.  Origen  speaks  of  Wedn< 
days  and  Fridays  in  the  Churdi  at  Alexandria  as 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on 
Wednesday  and  crucified  on  a  Friday  {Honu  x  en 
viticut). 

By  the  6th  century  fasting  ceased  to  lie  a  voluntary 
exercise ;  for  by  the  second  Council  of  Orleans,  A..I>. 
541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  neglecting  to  observe 
the  stated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  aui. 
offender  against  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  %tH 
century'  it  was  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  the  bresu^ 
of  the  observance  subjected  the  offender  to  the  penalty 
of  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  peraocia 
who  ate  flesh  during  prescribed  seasons  of  abetineY&c« 
were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  teeth.  These 
verities  were,  however,  subsequently  relaxed,  j^d 
mission  was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  except  Aeab, 
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eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Afterwards  flesh  only  was 
prohibited,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine  being  allowed ;  an 
indalgence  which  was  censared  by  the  Greek  Church, 
and  led  to  a  qnarrel  between  it  and  the  Western.  The 
following  fasts  generally  obtained:  1.  Lent,  the  annual 
fast  of  forty  days  before  Easter.  At  first  the  duration 
of  this  fkst  was  forty  hours ;  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I 
it  was  thirty-six  days ;  but  afterwards,  either  by  Greg- 
ory I  or  Gregory  II  (8th  century),  in  imitation  of  the 
fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  Saviour,  it  was  extended 
to  forty  days.  See  Lent  ;  Qoadbaoesima.  2.  Quctt' 
terfy/atts,  which  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  5th  cen- 
tury, though  Bellarmin  asserts  that  they  dated  from 
the' apostles*  time.  8.  A/att  of  three  day*  before  the 
Jestwai  ofthe  ^«oawibii,  introduced  by  Ifamercus  of 
Vienne  (dth  century).  In  some  places  it  was  not  cel- 
ebrated till  after  Whitsuntide.  It  was  called  ,^e^«m 
ro^iofNim,  or  jejunium  Hiamarum,  the  feast  of  roga- 
tions or  litanies  (hence  rogation-days),  on  account  of 
certain  litanies  sun?  on  thorn  days  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi, 
c.  ii,  §  8).  4.  MonMyfcuts,  a  day  in  every  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  being  selected.  5.  Fcutt  before 
festhalsy  instead  of  the  ancient  vigils,  which  were  abol- 
ished in  the  5th  century.  6.  Wedtfyfatte,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  entitled  stcUicneBj  from  the  practice 
of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was  called  etaiio  by 
the  Romans.  7.  There  were  also  occasional  fasts,  ap- 
pointed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  times  of  great 
danger,  emergency,  or  distress  (TertuU.  De  Jejun,  c. 
13).  "  The  custom  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
nentory  may  be  collected  firom  the  following  passage 
of  Epiphanius :  *  In  the  whole  Christian  Church,  the 
following  fiwt-days  throughout  the  year  are  regularly 
observed.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fiut  until 
the  ninth  hour  (i.  e.  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  ex- 
cept during  the  interval  of  fLtty  days  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  Lb  no  fksting  on  the 
Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who  espe- 
cially devote  themselves  to  religious  exercises  (the 
monksi)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  da3r8  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  the  sa- 
cred week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting,  even 
during  the  last-mentioned  period  (compare  Doctr.  de 
fde).*  But  even  at  this  late  date  there  was  no  uni- 
versal agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  bv  law.  The 
custom,  00  far  as  it  existed,  had  been  silently  intro- 
duced into  the  Church,  and  its  observance  was  alto- 
gether voluntary.  This  futing  consisted,  at  first,  in 
abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. A  custom  was  afterwards  introduced,  probably 
by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
taken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and  water" 
(Siegel,  AUerthumer,  ii,  77,  translated  by  Coleman,  i4n- 
Heni  ChrigtianUy,  p.  445). 

II.  Roman  and  Greek  Churchet.  —  The  Church  of 
Rome  prescribes  the  times  and  character  of  fants  by 
law  (Condi.  Trident,  session  xxv,  De  delect,  ciborum). 
"  Moreover,  the  holy  council  exhorts  all  pastors,  and 
beseeches  them  by  the  most  holy  coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  they 
asatduoasly  recommend  to  all  the  faithful  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  institutions  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  of  the  de- 
crees of  this  and  other  oecumenical  councils ;  and  that 
they  use  all  diligence  to  promote  obedience  to  all  their 
commands,  and  especially  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  as  the  choice  of  meats  and 
&8ts.**  The  Church  commands  fasts,  and  disobedi- 
ence to  her  commands  is  sin.  "See  Abstract  of  the 
Domajf  Cateekitm  (p.  44) :  *■  Slighting  or  neglectini;  the 
precefis  of  the  Church,  and  living  in  habits  of  break- 
ing &«e  lasts  commanded,  or  of  eating  meat  on  Sator- 


I  days,  or  other  days  of  abstinence,  without  just  dispen- 
!  sation,  were  sins  which  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  jubilee,  unless  confessed  and  forsaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  debauchery' 
{fnttructions  and  jDirectiom,  etc. ,  p.  xxi v).  But  a  papal 
dispensation  changes  the  nature  of  things ;  the  Span- 
iard who  has  paid  the  pope  for  t^Jlesh  buU  may  feast 
even  in  Lent ;  while  his  neighbor,  who  has  neglected 
or  declined  to  purchase  the  privilege,  cannot  eat  an 
egg  or  drink  a  spoonful  of  milk  during  that  period 
without  committing  mortal  sin"  (Cramp,  Text-book  of 
Popery f  chap.  xiv).  Among  the  ^*  satisfactory"  works 
of  **  penance"  in  the  Roman  Church,  fasting  goes  along 
with  prayer  and  almsgiving  (Dens,  Theologia,  vi,  De 
8tUuf  176).  The  Church  distinguishes  between  days 
of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.  On  the  former  but  one 
meal,  and  that  not  of  flesh,  is  tasted  during  twenty- 
four  hours ;  on  the  latter,  flesh  only  is  abstained  from. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Church  fasts  as 
given  in  bishop  Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul:  1.  The 
forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember  Days,  being  the 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  in 
Lent,  of  Whitsun  Week,  of  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and  of  the  third  week  in  Advent.  8.  The  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent.  4« 
The  vigils  or  eves  of  Whitsuntide,  of  the  feasts  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Christmas  Day. 
When  any  fasting  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  it  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  Saturday  before.  Abitinence  Diyt. — 
1.  The  Sundays  in  Lent.  2.  The  three  Rogation  Days, 
being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
Ascension  Day.  8.  St.  Mark,  April  25,  unless  it  falls 
in  Easter  Week.  4.  The  Fridays  and  Saturdays  out 
of  Lent,  and  the  Ember  Weeks,  or  such  as  happen  to 
be  vigils ;  but  should  Christmas  Day  fall  upon  a  Fri- 
day or  Saturday,  it  is  not  of  abstinence.  In  the  PraC' 
tical  Calechiam  upon  the  Sunday*,  Feasts^  and  Fasts,  the 
reason  assigned  for  observing  St.  Mark's  Day  as  a  day 
of  abstinence  is,  that  his  disciples,  the  first  Christians 
of  Alexandria,  under  his  own  conduct  were  eminent 
for  their  mortification ;  moreover,  that  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  apostle  of  England,  first  set  it  apart  in  mem- 
ory of  the  cessation  of  a  mortality  in  his  time  at  Rome. 
All  Friday's  and  Saturdays,  except  those  which  fall  be- 
tween Dec.  25  and  Feb.  2,  are  days  of  Abstinenre ;  but 
in  the  United  States  there  is  a  dispensation  of  Satur- 
days for  twenty  years  tram  1840^  The  Fasting  dsys 
are,  every  day  in  Lent  except  Sunday;  the  Ember 
Days  ;  the  vigils  of  Pentecost,  Assumption,  All  Saints, 
and  Christmas. 

In  the  Greek  Church  fasting  is  kept  with  great  se- 
verity. There  are  four  principal  fasts.  That  of  Lent, 
commencing  according  to  the  old  style;  one,  begin- 
ning in  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  ending  on 
June  29,  so  that  it  varies  in  length,  and  is  called  the 
Fast  of  the  holy  Apostles ;  one,  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (August  15),  which  is 
observed  even  to  the  prohibition  of  oil,  except  on  the 
day  of  the  Transfiguration  (August  6),  on  which  day 
both  oil  and  fish  may  be  eaten ;  and  one  forty  days  be- 
fore Christmas. 

III.  Protestant  Churches. — In  these,  fasting  is  not 
made  imperative  as  a  term  of  membership  in  the 
Church,  but  is  generally  recommended  as  a  Christian 
duty,  especially  under  circumstances  of  national  or 
individual  affliction. 

1.  Church  oj  England. — "  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elis- 
abeth there  was  a  royal  ordinance  for  fasting;  not, 
however,  so  much  with  a  religious  view  as  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries.  The  Church  has  only 
so  far  recognised  the  custom  in  its  ecclesiastical  law 
as  to  retain  the  fast-days  and  prayers,  but  has  pre- 
scribed no  regulation  of  diet.  Abstinence  fVom  food 
is  not,  therefore,  the  duty  which  it  enjoins  on  its  mem- 
bers, but  whatever  each  finds  to  be  best  adapted  for 
self-discipline,  and  most  suitable  under  his  circom- 
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atances  for  a  repentant  spirit.  Mention  is  made  of 
abstinence  in  the  *  Collect  for  the  first  SaniLy  in 
Lent  ;*  but  it  is  not  the  abstaining  from  food,  or  par- 
ticular Icinds  of  food,  but  such  abstinence  as  shall  sub- 
due the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  i.  e.  the  abstaining  habitu- 
aU^  from  excess"  (Eden).  No  legal  distinction  is 
drawn  between  &sting  and  abstinence ;  so  Wheatley, 
(jOn  Common  Prc^er^  ch.  v,  §  4) :  *'  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  fasting  and  abstinence  admit  of  a  distinction, 
and  different  days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  England  makes 
any  difference  between  them.  It  is  true,  in  the  title 
of  the  table  of  vigils,  etc.,  she  mentions  *£uts  and 
days  of  abstinence'  separately ;  but  when  she  comes 
to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls  them  all  *•  days 
of  fasting  or  abstinence,'  without  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other.  Nor  does  she  anywhere  point 
out  to  us  what  food  is  proper  for  such  times  or  seasons, 
or  seem  to  place  any  part  of  religion  in  abstaining 
from  any  particular  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  still  in  force,  flesh  is  prohibited  on  fast-days ; 
but  this  is  declared  to  be  for  a  political  reason,  viz.  for 
the  increase  of  cattle,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
fishery  and  navigation .  Not  but  that  the  statute  allows 
that  abstinence  is  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  helps  to 
subdue  the  body  to  the  mind ;  but  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats  determined,  it  says,  with  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  therefore  it  sets  forth  that  days  and 
meats  are  in  themselves  all  of  the  same  nature  and 
qualit}*  as  to  moral  consideration,  one  not  having  any 
inherent  holiness  above  the  other.  And  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  cur  Church,  as  I  have  said,  nowhere 
makes  any  difference  in  the  kinds  of  meat;  but,  as  far 
as  she  determines,  she  seems  to  recommend  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food  till  the  time  of 
fasting  be  over;  declaring  in  her  homilies  that  fast- 
ing (by  the  decree  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fa- 
thers, assembled  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
was  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  who  ground- 
ed their  determination  upon  tlio  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
long-continued  usage  or  practice  both  of  the  prophets 
and  other  godly  persons  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  also  of  the  apostles  and  other  devout  men  in  the 
New  Testament)  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  bod\'  for  the  determined  time 
of  fiisting."  The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  Church 
of  England  for  fasting  and  abstinence  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember 
Days  at  the  four  seasons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14,  and  December  13. 
8.  The  three  Rogation  Days,  being  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.  4.  All  the  Fridays  in  the 
year  except  Christmas  Day.  These  days  are  mention- 
ed in  2  and  3  Edward  YI,  c.  19,  and  in  6  Elizabeth,  c. 
5 ;  and  by  12  Charles  II,  c.  14,  January  80  is  ordained 
to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and  repentance  for  the  *' martyr- 
dom" of  Charles  I.  But  an  act  passed  in  1859,  the 
22  Victoria,  repeids  all  enactments  requiring  special 
Church  service  to  be  observed  on  January  80,  May  29, 
November  5,  and  October  23.  Other  days  of  fasting 
are  occasionally  appointed  by  royal  proclamation  (£»- 
cyclopcedia  M^ropolUana^  s.  v.). 

2.  Lutheran  Church. — Luther  by  no  means  rejected 
or  discountenanced  fifisting,  but  discarded  the  idea  that 
it  could  be  meritorious  {Comm.  on  Matt,  vi,  16).  The 
Augsburg  Confession  (art.  xxvi)  repudiates  ** diversity 
of  meats"  and  other  traditions ;  but  adds,  **  The  charge, 
however,  that  we  forbid  the  mortification  of  our  sinful 
propensities,  as  Jovian  asserts,  is  groundless.  For  our 
writers  have  always  given  instruction  concerning  the 
cross  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bear.  We 
moreover  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  by 
fasting  and  other  exercises,  to  avoid  giving  any  occa- 
sion to  sin,  but  not  to  merit  grace  by  such  works. 
But  this  watchfulness  over  our  body  is  to  be  observed 


always,  not  on  particular  days  only.  On  this  subject 
Christ  says.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time 
your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  (Luke 
xxi,  84).  Again,  The  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by 
fitting  aud  prayer  (Matt  xvii,  21).  And  Paul  says, 
I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection 
(1  Cor.  ix,  27).  By  which  he  wishes  to  intimate  th&t 
this  bodily  discipline  is  not  designed  to  merit  grace, 
but  to  keep  the  body  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
several  duties  of  our  calling.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
object  to  fasting  itself,  but  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  duty,  and  that  specific  daj'S  have 
been  fixed  for  its  performance." 

8.  Cakin. — ^The  views  of  Calvin  on  fasting  have  been 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  Reformed  churcbea: 
^'Therefore  let  us  say  something  of  &sting,  because 
many,  for  want  of  knowing  its  usefulness,  undervalue 
its  necessity,  and  some  reject  it  as  almost  superfluous ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  use  of  it  is  not 
well  understood,  it  easily  degenerates  into  supersti- 
tion. Holy  and  legitimate  fasting  is  directed  to  three 
ends,  for  we  practise  it  either  as  a  restraint  on  the 
flesh,  to  preserve  it  fh)m  licentiousness,  or  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  prayers  or  pious  meditations,  or  as  a  testi- 
mony of  our  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  God,  when 
we  are  desirous  of  confessing  our  guilt  before  him. 
The  first  is  not  often  contemplated  in  public  fasting, 
because  all  men  have  not  the  same  constitution  or 
health  of  body ;  therefore  it  Is  rather  more  applicable 
to  private  fasting.  The  second  end  is  common  to  both, 
such  preparation  for  prayer  being  necessary  to  the 
whole  Church,  as  well  as  to  every  one  of  the  faithful  in 
particular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third,  for  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  God  will  afflict  a  whole  na- 
tion with  war,  pestilence,  or  some  other  calamity ;  un- 
der such  a  common  scoui^e,  it  behooves  all  the  people 
to  make  a  confession  of  their  guilt.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  chastises  an  individual,  he  ought  to  make 
a  similar  confession,  either  alone  or  with  his  familv. 
It  is  true  that  this  acknowledgment  lies  principally  in 
the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  but  when  the  heart  is  af- 
fected as  it  ought  to  be,  it  can  scarcely  avoid  breaking 
out  into  the  external  expression,  and  most  especially 
when  it  promotes  the  general  edification,  in  order  that 
all,  by  a  public  confession  of  their  sin,  may  unitedly 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  God,  and  may  mutually 
animate  each  other  by  the  influence  of  example. 
Wherefore  fasting,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  humiliation,  is  of 
more  frequent  use  in  public  than  among  individuals 
in  private,  though  it  is  common  to  both,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  With  regard  to  the  discipline,  there- 
fore, of  which  we  are  now  treating,  whenever  suppli- 
cations are  to  be  presented  to  God  on  any  important 
occasion,  it  would  be  right  to  enjoin  the  union  of  fast- 
ing with  prayer.  Thus,  when  the  faithful  at  Antioch 
'  laid  their  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,'  the  better 
to  recommend  their  very  important  ministry  to  God, 
they  '  fasted'  as  well  as '  prayed.'  So,  also,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  afterwards  *  ordained  elders  in  eveiy 
church,'  they  used  to  *pray  with  fitting.'  In  this 
kind  of  fasting  their  only  object  was  that  they  might 
be  more  lively  and  unembarrassed  in  prayer.  And 
we  find  I  y  experience  that  after  a  full  meal  the  mind 
does  not  aspire  towards  God  so  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
ter on  prayer,  and  to  continue  in  it  with  seriousness 
and  ardor  of  affection.  So  we  are  to  understand  what 
Luke  says  of  Anna,  that '  she  served  (jod  with  fast- 
ings and  prayers.'  For  he  does  not  place  the  worship 
of  God  in  fksting,  but  signifies  that  by  such  means 
that  holy  woman  habituated  herself  to  a  constancy  in 
prayer.  Such  was  the  fasting  of  Nehemiah,  when  be 
prayed  to  God  with  more  than  common  fervor  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  For  this  cause  Paul  de> 
Clares  it  to  be  expedient  for  the  fSuthful  to  practise  & 
temporary  abstinence  from  lawftil  enjoyments,  thi^t 
they  may  be  more  at  liberty  to  *give  themseN-es  to 
fasting  and  prayer;'  for  by  connecting  fksting  with 
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jnjtTi  M  an  assistance  to  it,  he  signifies  that  fasting 
is  of  DO  importance  in  itself  any  ftirtber  than  as  it  is 
directed  to  this  end.    Besides,  fh>m  the  direction  which 
he  gives  in  that  place  to  husbands  and  wives,  to  *  ren- 
der to'  each  other  *due  benevolence,'  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  not  speaking  of  daily  prayers,  but  of  sach  as  re- 
quire peculiar  earnestness  of  attention.     That  there 
mar  be  no  mistake  respecting  the  term,  let  us  define 
what  &sting  is ;  for  we  do  not  understand  it  to  denote 
mere  temperance  and  abetinence  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing,  but  something  more.     The  life  of  the  iaithfUl,  in- 
deed, 0U4;ht  to  be  so  regulated  by  frugality  and  sobri- 
ety as  to  exhibit,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  appearance  of 
a  perpetual  fast.    But  besides  this,  there  is  another 
temporary  fast,  when  we  retrench  anything  from  our 
customary  mode  of  living,  either  for  a  day  or  for  any 
certain  time,  and  prescribe  to  ourselves  a  more  than 
commonly  rigid  and  severe  abstinence  from  food.   This 
restriction  consists  in  three  things — in  time,  in  quality, 
sod  in  quantity  of  food.    By  time  I  mean  that  we 
should  perform,  while  fasting,  those  exercises  on  ac- 
count of  which  fasts  are  instituted.     As,  for  example, 
if  any  one  fast  for  solemn  prayer,  he  should  not  break 
his  tut  till  he  has  attended  to  it.     The  quality  con- 
sists in  an  entire  abstinence  from  dainties,  and  content 
with  simpler  and  hum\}ler  fare,  that  our  appetite  may 
not  be  stimulated  by  delicacies.    The  rule  of  quantity 
is  that  we  eat  more  sparingly  and  slightly  than  usual, 
only  for  necessi^,  and  not  for  pleasure.    But  it  is  nec- 
essary for  OS,  above  all  things,  to  be  particularly  on 
oar  guard  against  the  approaches  of  superstition,  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  great  source  of  injury  to  the 
Church.     For  it  were  fisr  better  that  fasting  should  be 
entirely  disused,  than  that  the  practice  should  be  dili- 
gently observed,  and  at  the  same  time  corrupted  with 
iSiL^e  and  pernidooB  opinions,  into  which  the  world  b 
conrtintly  falling,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  the  great- 
est fidelity  and  prudence  of  the  pastors.    The  first  cau- 
tion necessary,  and  which  they  should  be  constantly 
o^King)  ifl  that  suggested  by  Joel :  *  Rend  your  heart, 
and  not  your  garments ;'  that  is,  they  should  admon- 
ish the  people  that  God  sets  no  value  on  fasting  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  bj*  a  corresponding  disposition 
of  heart,  a  real  displeasure  aguinst  sin,  sincere  self-ab- 
horrenoe,  true  humiliation,  and  unfeigned  grief  arising 
from  a  fear  of  God ;  and  that  fasting  is  of  no  use  on 
Buy  other  account  than  as  an  additional  and  subordi- 
nate assistance  to  these  things ;  for  nothing  is  more 
abominable  to  God  than  when  men  attempt  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  presentation  of  si^s  and  external 
appearances  instead  of  purity  of  heart.     Therefore  he 
severely  reprobates  this  hypocrisy  in  the  Jews,  who  im- 
sgined  they  had  satisfied  God  merely  by  having  fast- 
ed, while  they  cherished  impious  and  impure  thoughts 
in  their  hearts.    *  Is  it  such  a  fast,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  chosen  ?'    The  fasting  of  hypocrites,  therefore, 
is  not  only  superfluous  and  useless  fatigue,  but  the 
greatest  abomination.     Allied  to  this  is  another  evil, 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  caution,  lest  it  be 
considered  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  a  species  of  divine 
service.     For  as  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself,  and 
possesses  no  other  value  than  it  derives  from  those  ends 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  it  is  roost  pernicious 
superstition  to  confound  it  with  works  commanded  by 
God,  and  necessary  in  themselves,  without  reference  to 
any  ulterior  object.    Such  was  formerly  the  folly  of  the 
3Ianichseans,in  the  refutation  of  whom  Augustine  most 
clearly  shows  that  fasting  is  to  be  held  in  no  other  es- 
timation than  on  account  of  those  ends  which  I  here 
mention,  and  that  it  receives  no  approbation  Arom  God 
unless  it  be  practised  for  their  sake.    The  third  error  is 
not  so  impious  indeed,  yet  is  pregnant  with  danger,  to 
enforce  it  with  extreme  rigor  as  one  of  the  principal 
duties,  and  to  extol  it  with  extravagant  encomiums, 
•o  that  men  imagine  themselves  to  have  performed  a 
work  of  peculiar  excellence  when  they  have  fasted. 
In  thia  respect  I  dare  not  wholly  excuse  the  ancient 


fathers  fh>m  having  sown  some  seeds  of  superstition, 
and  given  occasion  to  the  tyranny  which  afterwards 
arose.  Their  writings  contain  some  sound  and  Judi- 
cious sentiments  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  but  they 
also  contain  extravagant  praises,  which  elevate  it  to  a 
rank  among  the  principal  virtues.  And  the  supersti- 
tious observance  of  Lent  had  at  that  time  generally 
prevailed,  because  the  common  people  considered  them- 
selves as  performing  an  eminent  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  the  pastors  commended  it  as  a  holy  imitation 
of  Christ ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  Christ  fasted,  not  to 
set  an  example  to  others,  but  in  order  that  by  such  an 
introduction  to  the  preaching  of  the  Crospel,  he  might 
prove  the  doctrine  not  to  be  a  human  invention,  but  a 
revelation  from  heaven"  (Calvin,  Itutitutei,  bk.  iv,  ch. 
xii,  §  16-20).  The  Wettmintter  Ctrrftmtm  declares  tha( 
'* solemn  fastings"  are,  '4n  their  times  and  seasons," 
to  be  used  in  a  holy  and  religious  manner  (xxi,  v) ; 
and  the  iVes^niMuter  CatecAwm  makes  ^*  religious  fast- 
ing" one  of  the  duties  required  in  the  second  com- 
mandment (quest  109). 

In  Scotland  there  is  generally  a  yearly  fast  '*  ap- 
pointed by  the  kirk-session  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  parish,  or  by  concurrence  of  kirk-sessions  in 
towns,  but  generally  by  use  and  wont  fixed  as  to  their 
date.  The  fast-day  is  always  some  day  of  the  week 
preceding  the  Commtmion  Sunday,  or  Sunday  set  apart 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  nsu^Iy  appointed  as  a  day  for  *£uting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer.*  Business  is  generally  suspended, 
shops  shut  as  on  a  Sunday,  and  churches  opened  fur 
public  worship.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  not 
many  years  since,  factories  are  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing on  work  on  the  parish  fkst-day;  but,  in  conse- 
quent of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland,  it 
has  become  more  common  than  it  once  was  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  kinds  of  work  to  be  carried  on" 
(Cham  tiers,  EncychpaxUOf  s.  v.). 

Ameriyi. — ^The  New  England  Puritans  rejected  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fast-da}'s.  The  Pilgrim  fathers 
observed  "  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer"  before  sail- 
ing from  Europe,  and  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
They  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  rulers 
to  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer.  This  right 
has  been  recognised,  and  the  duty  observed,  in  most 
states  of  the  American  Union.  During  the  Civil  War 
(1861-6)  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
days  of  national  fasting,  which  were  generally  ob- 
served by  all  the  churches.  The  Mdhodisi  EpUcopal 
Church  enjoins  "  fasting,  or  abtiinence^'*  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  "  General  Rules"  {Disdpiine^  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  § 
8) ;  advises  weekl}'  fasts  to  her  cler^  (pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
3);  and  directs  that  "a  fast  be  held  in  every  society 
on  the  Friday  preceding  every  quarterly  meeting"  (pt. 
ii,  ch.  ii,  §  17).  The  Presbyterian  Church  adopts  the 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  fasting  (see 
above);  makes  "public  solemn  fasting"  one  of  the 
ordinances  established  by  Christ  in  the  Church  (Form 
of  Government^  ch.  vii);  ordains  a  fast-day  in  the  con- 
gregation before  an  ordination  (ch.  xv),  and  declares 
that  while  **  there  is  no  day  under  the  Gospel  com- 
manded to  be  kept  holy  except  the  Lord*s  day,  which 
is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  nevertheless,  to  observe 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  as  the  extraordinary 
dispensations  of  divine  Providence  may  direct,  we 
judge  both  scriptural  and  rational.  Fasts  and  thanks- 
givings may  be  observed  by  individual  Christians  or 
families  in  private ;  by  particular  congregations ;  by 
a  number  of  congregations  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
by  the  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presbytery 
or  of  a  synod ;  or  by  all  the  congregations  of  our 
Church.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  everj'  Christian  and  family  to  determine  when 
it  is  proper  to  observe  a  private  fast  or  th<inkpgiving, 
and  to  the  church-sessions  to  determine  for  particular 
congregations,  and  to  the  presbyteries  or  synods  to  de- 
termine fo.  larger  districts.     When  it  is  deemed  ex. 
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pedient  that  a  fast  or  thanksgiving  should  be  general, 
the  call  for  them  must  be  judged  of  by  the  Synod  or 
General  Assembly.  And  if  at  any  time  the  civil  pow- 
er should  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  fast  or  thanks- 
giving, it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  people  of 
our  communion,  as  we  live  under  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  same**  {Dirtdory 
for  ITorsiip,  ch.  xiv). 

Besides  the  writers  heretofore  quoted,  consult  Tillot- 
son,  Sertnofu  (serm.  89);  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  xzi, ' 
chap,  i-iii;  Coleman,  Ancient  CkritAatiily^  p.  552  sq. ; 
Bishop  Morris,  in  Meth,  Quart,  Seview,  1849,  205  sq. ; 
Attgusti,  Denkw&rdigkeitmf  x,  811  sq. ;  Suicer,  Thesau- 
nts,  s.  V.  vrjtTTiia ;  Ducange,  Cr^owaritim,  s.  v.  Jejunium ; 

.     Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliotheea^  iv,  867  sq.  (ed.  Migne) ; 

*   Wesley,  Sermoru,  i,  246. 

Fat  for  receiving  wine;  an  old  orthography 'for 
^   VAT(q.v.). 

Fat  (prop,  sin,  che'leb),  [For  the  use  of  the  word 
atf  a  verb,  see  Fatted  Fowl.]  The  Hebrews  distin- 
guished between  the  suet,  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal 
(nbn),  and  the  fat  which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean 

(D''Sttl373,  oify  piecet,  Neh.  viii,  10).  Certain  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mer :  some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.  about  the  stomach, 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which 
grows  to  an  excessive  size  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  a  special  delicacy,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  in 
the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  iii,  3, 9, 17 ;  vii,  8,  23).  The  ground  of  the  pro- 
hibition was  that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal,  and  therefore  belonged  to  him  (iii,  16).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  other  reasons  were  superadded, 
as  that  the  use  of  fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  (Maimonides,  More  Nehochim^  pt.  iii, 
ch.  xlviii).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground 
for  such  an  assumption  (B&hr,  Symbol,  ii,  882).  The 
presentation  of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  to 
the  analogy  in  dedicating  the  first-bom  and  first-fruits 
to  God.  This  was  also  the  ordinary  practice  even  of 
heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tions of  sacrifices  (//.  i,  460 ;  ii,  423 ;  Od,  iii,  457),  and 
in  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  47),  and 
Persians  (Strabo,  xv,  782).  Accordingly,  Abel,  who 
brought  the  first  animal  sacrifice,  not  only  presented 
to  the  Lord  "the  firstlings  of  hb  flock,"  but  ''the  fat 
thereof,"  which,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  best  part, 
was  as  much  the  firstling  of  the  animal  itself  as  the 
animal  was  the  firstling  of  the  flock  (Gen.  iv,  4) ;  or 
if  the  word  here  means  the  faOesi  of  his  flock,  the 
same  idea  is  essentially  implied.  Indeed,  the  term 
cheleb  is  itself  significant  of  the  feeling  on  which  the 
regulation  was  based,  for  it  sometimes  describes  the 
hut  of  any  production  (Gen.  xlv,  18 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
12 ;  Psa.  Ixxxi,  16 ;  cxlvii,  14 ;  compare  2  Sam.  i, 
22 ;  Judg.  iii,  29 ;  Isa.  x,  16).  With  regard  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  or  the  fat  of  oth- 
er animalsj  it  might  be  consumed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural 
death  (Lev.  vii,  24),  which  misrht  still  be  used  in  any 
other  way.  The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was 
particularly  specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether 
a  peace  offering  (I-«v.  iii,  9),  consecration  offering  (viii, 
25),  sin  offering  (iv,  8),  trespass  offering  (vii,  3),  or  re- 
demption offering  (Numb,  xviii,  17),  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ; 
Jer.  xlvi,  21 ;  Luke  xv,  23).  This  was,  however,  not 
a  usual  practice;  and  even  at  this  day  in  the  East,  do- 
mestic cattle  seldom  undergo  any  preparatory  feeding 
or  fattening  before  being  killed.  Hence  there  is  little 
fat  in  the  carcase  except  that  belonging  to  the  parts 
specified  in  the  prohibition,  which  is  all  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  suet.     See  Food. 


The  parts  of  the  fat  or  snet  of  the  victims  which 
belong  to  God,  and  are  especially  to  be  appiopriated 
to  the  altar,  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix,  13-22,  and  Lev. 
iii,  3-5,  as  follows :  1.  The  fat  which  covers  the  ea- 
trails  (a^Ijn-rK  tXOWn  3bnn)=ifl-iVXowf.asJo- 
sephns  rightly  has  it  {Awt,  iii,  9,  2);  Ike  omentum, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  man  and  mammala,  and 
is  very  fat  in  ruminants  (comp.  Aristot.  Hid.  Anm. 
i,  16 ;  PUny,  Hiit,  Nat,  xi,  80).  2.  The  fat  which  ao- 
cumulates  around  entrails  p'njjn-ij  nTTJK  sinn), 
and  is  easily  separated  therefrom,  i.  e.  the  reticular 
adherings  to  the  colon.  8.  The  two  kidneys,  with  the 
fat  on  them,  at  the  internal  muscles  of  the  loins  (*^DD 

D-'bDsn  i?  iirx  nnbr  J^nn  tki  n^bsn),  as  the 

most  fat  accumulates  near  the  kidneys  (Deut.  xxxii, 
14 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  and  to  such  an  extent  in  sheep 
that  they  sometimes  die  of  it  (oi  vt^i  fiaXitrra  rUty 
ffjrXayxywv  ixovai  nifUKriv,  Aristot.  De  P€url,  Amm, 
iii,  9,  and  Hitt,  Anim,  ui,  16 ;  PUny,  Hut.  Nat,  xi,  81). 
4.  The  ri'nn^,  yotht'reth,  which  is  taken  by  the  Sept 
and  Josephus  (^Ant,  iii,  9, 2)  to  mean  6  Xo^dc  rov  i^a- 
roiy  the  greater  lobe  of  the  liver,  similarly  the  Syriac 
and  Chaldee  (H^na  ^91  K'^acn);  and  is  expkhied  by 
the  Talmud  (Chulin,  xlix,  6),  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Solomon 
ben-Melech,  etc.,  as  KiZ7l3^13=^rpafl'c^a,  whereby  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Hippocrates,  understood  the 
greater  and  thickest  of  the  five  segments  of  the  liver 
(Bahr,  Symb,  ii,  864).  This  meaning  of  T/nni*^  is  aUv 
defended  by  Bochart  {Hierot,  lib.  ii,  c  xlv),  and  fol- 
lowed by  Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Bosenmllller,  Kaliscb  (on 
Exod.  xxiz,  18),  and  others.  But  the  Vulgate,  Lu- 
ther, Tyndale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
the  A.  v.,  IMscator,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Fttrst,  etc.,  take 
it  to  denote  omentum  mtmif,  which  u  preferalile,  for  the 
lobes  have  no  accumulation  of  fat.  6.  The  tail  (H'^bfit, 
alyah%  A.  V.  "rump")  of  a  sheep  (Lev.  vii,  8),  which, 
in  a  certain  species  (orw  kxtieaudaUi),  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  fat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  eating 
of  f  .t  i.s  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17).  It  affords  a  delicate 
marrowy  substance  much  used  in  pilknu  and  other 
messes  which  require  to  be  lubricated  by  animal  juices. 
The  Rabbinical  Jews  maintain  that  the  prohibition  of 
it  is  restricted  to  the  sacrifices,  while  the  Karaite  Jews 
regard  the  eating  of  the  tail  as  absolutely  fori>idden. 
See  SriKKp. 

One  of  the  metaphorical  senses  of  '*fat"  (in  the  He- 
brew) is  noticed  above.  By  a  natural  figure,  "  fat"  is 
occasionally  put  in  Scripture  for  a  dull  and  torpid  state 
of  mind,  as  if  the  heart  were  covered  with  thick  fkt, 
and  therefore  insensible  (Psa.  xvii,  10).     See  Oil. 

Fataliam,  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity, 
implying  an  omnipotent  and  arbitrary  superior  power. 
It  is  derived  fh)m  the  Latin  fatttm  ("  what  is  spoken 
or  decreed,"  passive  participle  of  fari).  The  Greeks 
expressed  it  also  by  the  passive  participle  tifiapftivti ; 
but  their  words  ^olpa  (^Destiny,  the  Goddeu  of  Pate") 
and  alffa  (decree,  destiny,  goddue  who  ditpenset  fate) 
have  an  active  meaning. 

I.  In  Homer,  3/bira  has  a  twofold  force ;  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  superior  to  Zeus,  then  again  as  in- 
ferior to  him ;  a  twofold  force  which  N&geUibach  cor- 
rectly expoimds  (after  DelbrQck  and  Creuxer)  by  say- 
ing that  in  Homer  the  monarchical  will  of  Zeus  does 
not  appear  as  directly  opposed  to  the  contrary  efforts  of 
the  other  gods.  Yet  the  human  mind  has  a  monothe- 
istic tendency  even  among  the  heathen,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  give  to  the  heavens  one  supreme  ruler,  and 
to  unite  all  the  gods  into  one  exclusive  unity.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  this  unity  is  inert  and  dead. 
and  thi»  leads  Homer  to  identify  it  with  the  highest, 
the  living  god— with  the  "toUl  will"  of  the  other  god*. 
The  gradual  development  of  Greek  philosophy  led  to 
the  thought  of  representing  the  supreme  ruling  power 
by  Moira :  so  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  i,  91,  rijv  wenrtt^ 
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fiiy^  fiolpav  ASvyard  ioriv  Avo^vyittv  tal  dtif.  This 
agency  of  Fate  was  afterwards  made  to  apply  to  the 
rogalatkm  of  the  outward  life  of  men,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Fate  as  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe  be- 
came deeper  and  more  spiritual :  so  Anazagoras  rec- 
ogmses  Noi)c,  the  spirit,  as  ruler  of  the  world ;  and 
Plato  does  the  same,  especially  in  Philebus  (31, 4,  iv 
TJ  rov  £kidc  ^vtnt  j3a(TiAuci)v  fuv  if^x^v,  fiatrikucov  di 
vovv  iyyiyvtff^ai).    This  same  tendency  towards  a 
spiritualization  of  Fate  is  found  in  the  tragic  authors, 
especially  in  Sophocles,  who  has  happily  expressed 
these  views  in  his  (Ed^  ColtmeuM,  266,  267  (edition 
Schneidewin) :  lirei  rd  y  ipyafivo  wtfrovOor'  iari  fiaX- 
Xov  fi  Bi^fMXKora  (Jor  nty  ttcUom  are  rather  to  be  catted 
my  dt'stinjf*i  than  nsy  own).    But  this  fate  does  not  ex- 
clude goUt  on  the  part  of  man,  for  the  curse  rested  from 
the  first  on  individual  sin,  as  is  shown  especially  in 
the  revelation  of  fearful  guilt  in  the  (Ediptu  Bex,  and 
the  possibility  of  pardon  in  the  Coloneus,     The  Greek 
tragedy  is  based  on  this  veVy  antagonism  between  in- 
dividual being  and  the  supreme  world-power.    After 
Sophocles,  the  two  notions  of  the  word  MoXpa  were 
separated,  and  each  was  gradually  brought  out  more 
distinctly*    From  Euripides  down  to  the  Epicureans 
a  tendency  prevailed  to  make  the  power  of  fate  sub- 
servient to  human  caprice,  and  to  make  it  subordinate 
to  Tvxii  (chance),  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
Thocydides.    Blind  chance  was  made  to  rule  the  eaith. 
The  Epicureans  proclaimed  their  gods  the  "  essence  of 
pure  inactive  self-indulgence,  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  world,'*  so  that,  the  gods  no 
longer  interfering  in  human  affairs,  it  became  matter 
of  indifference  whether  they  were  worshipped  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand.  Stoicism  maintained  that  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  resign  one's 
self  to  the  necessary  course  of  things,  is  the  true  wis- 
dom of  life.     In  this  point,  as  in  others,  the  views  of 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  were  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  [see  Epxcubbah  PHiLoaoPUT],  yet  in 
their  reaulta  they  arrived  at  the  same  point,  viz.  that 
against  the  trnductabUefatum^  whether  the  result  of  sep- 
arate accidental  chances  or  of  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture, there  is  nothing  to  be  done.     The  Moira,  acting 
according  to  higher  laws  incomprehensible  to  human- 
ity, is  thns  oonftiunded  with  blind  destiny. 

II.  The  conception  of  fate  which  underlies  all  theo- 
ries of  fatalism  is  as  follows :  (1.)  Destiny  is  a  dead, 
blind  power;  (2.)  human  liber^  is  completely  and  ir- 
resistibly controlled  by  destiny.  Under  this  twofold 
sspect,  fatalism  finds  its  most  complete  realization  in 
Mohammedanism;  but  it  has  also  been  defended  on 
scientific  grounds  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom. 
The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  hidden 
ahtohttmn  decretum  (see  Luther,  De  tervo  arbitrioj  and 
Ullmann,  Studien  u.  Krkihen,  1847,  i,  2),  resembles  the 
heathen  conception  of  fiite.  In  its  relation  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  life,  fatalism  is  generally  based  on  (1)  the 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  which  swallows  up  in- 
dividual freedom  and  responsibility,  so  that  (as  by 
Spinoza)  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  are  represented 
aa  but  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  God  manifested 
through  ii».  This  leads  naturally  to  (2)  the  determin- 
ism of  deism,  which  considers  the  world  as  so  ruled  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature  that  individual  life  and 
actions  are  but  cogs  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  uni- 
versal machinery ;  and  to  modem  materialism,  accord- 
ing to  which  thought  is  but  a  natural  secretion  of  the 
brain. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  Is  directly  opposed  to  all 
fatalism,  whether  |>af(an  or  modem  materialistic.  In 
Christian  thought,  God  is  not  blind  chance,  dead  fate, 
•r  a  dark,  unknown  force  of  nature ;  but  God  is  spirit, 
a  living  God,  a  personal  Being,  who  is  love  and  the 
Father  of  love.  And  this  living  and  personal  God  has 
endowed  man  with  his  own  image,  and  therefore  with 
freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  endowment  man  is 
to  become  himself  a  participant  in  the  fulfilment  of 


the  divine  decrees,  a  *'  eo-worisr'*  with  God,  and,  as 
such,  not  only  capable  of  aiding  in  the  spread  and  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  (or  royal  sway)  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  but  also  bound  to  aid  in  it. — Herzog, 
Real'Encyklopddie,  iv,  840  sq.  (from  which  this  article 
is  chiefly  a  translation) ;  Cudworth,  InteUectual  System 
of  the  Univertej  bk.  i,  chap,  i ;  Hamilton,  DitausioM  m 
PkUusophjf  i  Werner,  Getchichte  der  apolog,  Literatur 
(Schaffhausen,  1867).     See  Materialism. 

Father  (3K,  a6,  a  primitive  word,  but  following 

the  analogy  of  rOM,  to  thow  hmdnttB,  Gesenius,  TAe* 

saunu^  p.  6-8;  Chaldee,  DK,  ^ror^p).     Compare  Sox. 

1.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and  primary  sense, 
bean  in  Scrif^ure  a  number  of  other  applications,  most 
of  which  have,  through  the  use  of  the  Bible,  become 
more  or  less  common  in  all  Christian  countries  (see 
Gesenins's  Heb,  and  Robinson's  Greek  Lex.). 

(1.)  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or  remote, 
or  to  ancestors  {**  tiatben")  in  general.  The  progenia 
tor,  or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  a  tribe  or  nation  was 
also  pre-eminently  its  &ther,  as  Abraham  of  the  Jews. 
Examples  of  this  abound.  See,  for  instance,  Deut.  i, 
11 ;  1  Kings  viii,  11 ;  Matt  iii,  9 ;  xxiU,  80 ;  Mark  xi, 
10  i  Luke  i,  82,  78 ;  vi,  28,  26 ;  John  vii,  22,  etc.  So 
of  the  founder  or  rebuilder  of  a  city  (1  Chron.  ii,  50- 
62,  etc.). 

(2.)  JTather  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to  any 
head,  chief,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to  kings, 
prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii,  10 ;  xviii,  19 ;  1  Sam. 
X,  12;  2  Kings  ii,  12;  v,  18;  vi,  21;  xiii,  14;  Prov. 
iv,  1 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  9 ;  Acts  vii,  2 ;  xzii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15,  etc.).  Also  of  protector  or  guardian  (Job  xxix, 
16 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  5 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  6).  Hence  of  seniors, 
especially  of  Church  fathers.     See  below, 

(8.)  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything  is 
also  called  the  father  of  the  same,  or  of  those  who  fol* 
low  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  "the  father  of  those 
who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle ;"  and  Jubal  "  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  oigan*' 
(Gen.  iv,  21, 22 ;  comp.  Job  xxxviii,  28 ;  John  viii,  44 ; 
Rom.  iv,  12).  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is  used 
to  indicate  the  chief;  e.  g.  the  principal  of  certain 
works  are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathen"  of  defilement 
(Mishna,  Shabb.  vii,  2,  voL  ii,  p.  29 ;  Peioch,  i,  6,  vol. 
ii,  p.  187,  Surenh  ).  This  use  of  the  word  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  as 
applied  in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  in  which  also 
the  most  curious  Hebrew  examples  of  this  usage  occur. 
See  Ab-. 

(4.)  As  an  extension  of  all  the  foregoing  senses,  the 
term  father  is  very  often  applied  to  God  himself  (Gen. 
xliv,  19, 20 ;  Exod.  iv,  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii, 
14;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27,  28 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  16 ;  Ixiv,  8).  In- 
deed,  the  analogy  of  language  would  point  to  this,  see- 
ing that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  all  the  Syro- 
Arabian  dialects,  the  originator  of  anything  is  con- 
stantly called  its  father.  Without  doubt,  however, 
God  is  in  a  more  especial  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxi,  9;  Isa.  Ixiii, 
16 ;  Ixiv,  8 ;  John  viii,  41 ;  v,  45 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  18) ;  and 
also  of  Christians,  or,  rather,  of  all  pious  and  believ- 
ing persons,  who  are  called  "sons  of  God"  (John  i, 
12 ;  Rom.  viii,  16,  etc.).  Thus  Jesus,  in  speaking  to 
his  disciples,  calls  God  their  Father  (Matt,  vi,  4,  8, 15, 
18;  X,  20,  29;  xiii,  48,  etc.).  The  apostles  also,  for 
themselves  and  other  Christians,  call  him  "  Father" 
(Rom.  i,  7;  1  Cor.  i,  8;  2  Cor.  i,  2;  Gal.  i,  4;  and 
many  other  places).     See  Abba. 

2.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanction- 
ed in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  creatures,  an  authority — as  Philo  remarks — 
intermediate  between  human  and  divine  (PhUo,  irepi 
yoviutv  rifiiiif  §  1).  It  lies,  of  course,  at  the  root  of 
that  so-called  patriarchal  government  (Gen.  iii,  16 :  1 
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Cor.  xi,  8),  which  was  introdactory  to  the  more  defi- 
nite S}rstem8  that  followed,  and  that  in  part,  but  not 
wholly,  superseded  it.  When,  therefore,  the  name  of 
"  father  of  nations"  (DS^'^nK)  was  given  to  Abnun, 
he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  of  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii,  18, 19 ;  Rom.  iv,  17).  The  father's  blessing 
was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit,but  his  male- 
diction special  injury,  on  those  upon  whom  it  fell  (Gen. 
ix,  26,  27;  xxvii,  27-40;  xlviii,  16,  20 ;  xlix);  and 
so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to  afiect,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  Kings,  y, 
27),  though  the  law  forbade  the  punishment  of  the  son 
for  his  father's  transgression  (Deut.  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kings 
xiv,  6 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  20).  The  command  to  honor  par- 
ents is  noticed  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  only  one  of 
the  DecalOj^ue  which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Exod. 
XX,  12 ;  £phes.  vi,  2),  and  direspect  towards  them  was 
condemned  by  the  law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Exod.  xxi,  16, 17 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9 ;  comp.  Virgil,  yEn,  vi, 
609 ;  Aristoph.  Ran,  274-778).  Instances  of  legal  en- 
actment in  support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in 
Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  Numb,  xxx,  8, 6 ;  xii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxi, 
18,  21 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  xxi,  9 ;  xxii,  12 ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii, 
1 ;  XV,  6 ;  xvii,  26 ;  xix,  13 ;  xx,  20 ;  xxviii,  24 ;  xxx, 
17 ;  Isa.  xlv,  10 ;  Bial.  i,  6.  The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  under  theiMosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  1»-21 ;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of  re- 
spect to  age  and  authority  in  geueral  appears  to  be 
derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  comp.  Lev.  xix,  32 ;  Prov.  xvi,  31 ; 
Philo,  iL  c.  §  6). 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  thus  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times ;  and  although  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
quired the  parent  to  bring  his  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  public  tribunals  (Dent,  xxi,  18-21),  all  the  more 
real  powers  of  parental  character  were  not  only  left 
unimpaired,  but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  the  basis 
of  the  judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children,  and  even  the  grandchildren,  continued  under 
the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather ;  they  labored 
on  hia  account,  and  were  the  most  submissive  of  his 
servants.  The  property  of  the  soil,  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, the  civil  rights,  belonged  to  him  only,  and  his 
sons  were  merely  his  instruments  and  assistants.  If 
a  family  be  compared  to  a  bod}^  then  the  father  was 
the  head,  and  the  sons  the  members,  moving  at  his 
will  and  in  his  service.  There  were  exceptions,  doubt- 
less, but  this  was  the  rule,  and,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, it  is  still  the  rule  throughout  the  East. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jewish  letrislator,  of  such  high  importance  that 
great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal  audiority  should 
not  be  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  power  so  lia- 
ble to  fatal  and  barbarous  abuse  as  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Any  outrage  a^nst  a  parent — a  blow,  a 
curse,  or  incorrigible  profiisracy — was  made  a  capital 
crime  (Exod.  xxi,  13, 17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9).  If  the  offence 
was  public,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  as  a  crime 
against  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented  or  not ; 
and  if  the  oflence  was  hidden  within  the  paternal  walls, 
it  devolved  on  the  parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  re- 
quire his  punishment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  of  Moses 
that  this  l^lial  respect  is  exacted  for  the  mother  as  well 
as  for  the  fkther.  The  threats  and  promises  of  the 
legislator  distinguish  not  the  one  fh>m  the  other ;  and 
the  fifth  commandment  associates  the  father  and  moth- 
er in  a  precisely  equal  claim  to  honor  fh)m  their  chil- 
dren (see  Cellerier,  Etprit  de  la  LegitkUion  Motaique^ 
ii,  69, 122-129).     Comp.  Wom  Air. 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has  great 
weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.     The  son  is  not 


allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit,  in  his  ftther's  presence. 
Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one  of  the  motC 
heinous  of  crimes  (Burekhardt,  Note*  <m  Bed.  i,  365; 
Lane,  Mod,  ^.  i,  84 ;  Atkinson,  TnastU  m  Siberia,  p. 

669). 

Father  (God  the)  was  usually  represented  in  ear- 
ly Christian  art  by  a  hand,  which  was  usually  extend- 
ed through  a  cloud.  The  principal  subjects  in  which 
God  the  Father  is  represented  by  a  hand  are  the  scenes 
fh)m  the  creation :  Ifoses  receiving  the  law,  Moses  at 
the  burning  bush,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  Uie 
baptism  of  Christ.  The  hand  is  often  given  as  hold- 
ing out  wreaths  or  crowns  to  saints  and  martrn  at 
their  death,  or  their  ascension  to  Paradise.  As'  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  God  the  Father  is  represented  as 
an  old  man.  This  symbol  predominated  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  is  the  one  now  universally 
adopted  by  Christian  artists.  The  figures  of  God  in  the 
creation  by  M.  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  the  Sistine  chap- 
el and  in  the  Vatican,  are  among  the  grandest  concep- 
tions in  all  art.  God  the  Father  is  also  represented  as 
an  old  man  in  the  representations  of  the  Trinity  (q. 
V.).— Martigny,Z>icfJoitfiatre  dtt  AniiqvUk  CkreHenmet^ 
1865. 

Father-in-law :  1.  DH,  cham  (ftom  Hrn,  to  join 
in  a£Snity ;  see  Motheb-in-law),  Gen.  xxxviii,  13, 
26 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  19, 21.  2.  ^TTi,  ekoOm'  (participle  of 
inn,  to  many),  one  marrffinff  a  daugher,  Exod.  iii,  1 ; 
iv,  18;  xviii,  1-27;  Num.  x,  29;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11; 
xix,  4, 7,  9.  8.  TTiv^eptt^  (strictly  one  related  by  mar- 
riage, like  Mo.  1),  John  xviii,  18.    See  Affinitt. 

Father's  Brother,  nil,  dod  (strictly  one  belovtd, 
a  friend,  as  in  Isa.  v,  1),  an  unde  (q.  v.).  Num.  xxxvi, 
11;  2  Kings  xxiv,  17;  fern.  FATHER^S  SISTER, 
nnin,  dodah\  Exod.  vi,  20,  an  atmt  (q.  v.). 

Fathers  of  the  Chnrch  {PatreM  EedetiaX  a 
name  applied  to  certain  ancient  Christian  writere,  who 
have  preserved  in  thehr  writings,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  history,  doctrines,  and  traditions  of  the  ear- 
ly Chureh.  The  use  of  the  name  "  father"  for  this 
purpose  originated  in  the  Oriental  habit  of  styling  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  that  of  **  father"  and 
'*  son.*'  So  Alexander  tttie  Great  called  Aristotle  hia 
'< father,"  Elisha  calls  Elijah  his  "&ther"  (2  Kings  Ii, 
12) ;  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  were  called  **  sons  of 
the  prophets."  At  an  early  period  in  the  Christian 
Church,  this  title  was  given  to  preachers  and  teachers ; 
and  later,  the  title  "father"  (papa,  pope)  was  given 
to  bishops  especially. 

The  Greek  Chureh  closes  the  list  of  the  "  lathers,** 
properly  so  called,  with  John  of  Damascus  (f  764), 
the  Latin  Chureh  with  Gregory  the  Great  (f  601). 
The  use  of  the  word  ** fathers*'  is. by  Protestants 
**  limited  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
apostles,  who  stand  far  above  thepi  all  as  the  inspired 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  applies,  therefore,  to 
the  period  of  the  oscnmenical  formation  of  doctrines, 
before  the  separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tendom'* (SchafiT,  Church  Hittory,  i,  464).  The  Roman 
theologians  make  the  following  qualities  the  criterion 
of  a  "  Chureh  father,"  viz.  antiquity,  orthodox^*,  sane- 
tity  of  life,  and  the  approval  of  the  Chnrch  (Fessler, 
InttUtUioM*  Patrologia,  i,  26).  Accordingly,  the  Ro- 
man Church  denies  the  title  fathers  to  such  men  as 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  etc.,  because 
their  writings  are  not  held  to  be  in  all  respects  ortho- 
dox ;  they  are  designated,  not  as  painty  but  as  tcr^ 
toret  ecdest'attici  (ecclesiastical  writen).  At  a  later 
period,  the  title  doOorei  eccUtue  (doctors  of  the  Chureh) 
was  given  to  writers  supposed  to  have  the  qoalities 
cited  above  as  constituting  the  criterion  of  "  a  ikther,'* 
substituting  emtneni  eruStio  for  aniiquiUu,  A  decree 
of  pope  Boniface  (A.D.  1298)  assigns  the  title  mapid 
sccfefMs  doetores  to  the  four  Latin  fiUhera  Ambrose,  An- 
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gustiDe,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  title  dodUnrtt  ecclenm  waa  given  to  Ath- 
anaaluj;i  Basil,  Gregory  Naziunsen,  and  Chrysostom, 
and  tha  Latins  recognise  them  as  such.  To  a  few 
great  men  among  the  scholastics  the  same  title  was 
given,  with  an  additional  epithet  to  designate  some 
Bp;iciiil  intellectual  quality  in  gift;  thus,  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  the  following  doctors  of  the  Church 
were  thus  honored :  Thomas  Aquinas,  Angelicus ;  Jo- 
hannes Bonaventura,  Seraphicus ;  Johannes  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  Sttbtilis ;  Raimnndus  LuUius,  lUuminatus ;  Ala- 
nus  de  Insulis  (de  Tlale},  Universalis ;  Durandus  de 
S.  Pour9ain,  Resolutissimua ;  Gregorius  de  Rimini,  Au- 
thenticoa ;  Johannes  Taulerus,  lUuminatus ;  Johannes 
Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alexander  Uules,  Irre- 
fragabilis;  Roger  Bacon,  Adaiirabilis ;' William  Oc- 
cam, Singularis.  Suice  1830,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
has  been  included  among  the  ''doctors,"  and,  since 
1852,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  ChroiSologically,  the  fathers 
are  divided  into  three  cloase?,  the  apostolical,  the  anti- 
Nicene,  and  post-Nicene. 

I.  ThA  Apostolical  Fathers  are  those  Christian  writers 
(of  whom  any  remains  are  now  extant;  who  are  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  contemporary  with  one  or  more  of 
the  apostles,  that  is  to  say,  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
A.D.  120.  There  are  five  names  usually  given  as  those 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  i.  e.  there  are  live  men  who 
lived  during  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  who  did  con- 
verse, or  might  have  conversed  with  them,  to  whom 
writings  still  extant  have  been  ascribed,  viz.  Barna- 
bis,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Hdrmas. 
The  fallowing  works  are  generally  counted  to  these 
writers :  1.  The  epistle  of  Bamabaa  [i^ee  Barnabas]  ; 
2.  Two  epistles  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Co- 
rinthians [see  Clement  of  Rome];  3.  Several  epis- 
tles of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  [see  Iunatius]  ;  4. 
An  epistle  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Phil- 
ippians  [see  Polycarp]  ;  5.  The  epUtle  (of  an  un- 
known author)  to  Diognetus  [see  Dioonetus]  ;  6.  The 
book  entitled  Pattor  Hermes  [see  Hbrmas].  Certain 
fragmants  of  Papias  are  also  commonly  included  among 
the  apostolical  &thers.  See  Papias.  Of  the  writings 
attributed  to  these  fathers,  some  at  least  are  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness  (on  this  point,  see  the  individual  titles 
refezred  to).  See  the  article  Apostolical  Fathers, 
voU  i,  p.  315. 

II.  The  Ante^Nieene  FcUhen  are  those  whose  writ- 
ings date  before  the  Council  of  Nicni,  A.D.  325.    The 
chief  among  them  are  (lists  Arom  Eidie,  Riddle,  Alzog): 
Justin  Martyr,  bom  probably  about  A.D.  100 ;  left  Pal- 
estine 132 ;  presented  bis  first  Apology  to  Antoninus 
about  (140  or)  148 ;  wrote  his  second  Apology  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  probably  about  162-4; 
has  left  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  a  Dialogue 
itith  Trypho  the  Jew;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
atout  165. 
Hisrmias  wrote  his  work,  D  -ntion  of  the  Heathen  Phi- 

losophere^  probably  about  170. 
Dionysios  of  Corinth  wrote  some  epistles ;  all  lost  ex- 
cept a  very  few  fragments ;  fl.  170. 
Hsjjesippos,  originally  a  Jew,  wrote  ffUtory  of  the 
Chitrckf  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive, 
about  175. 
Tatian  wrote  an  OrcUum  agnnU  the  Greeke^  which  has 

been  preserved ;  died  probably  about  176. 
Athenagoras  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and 
also  on  the  resurrection,  both  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  176. 
TheopbUus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  his  work  on  re- 
ligion to  Autolycus  about  180 ;  died  181. 
IrensBus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Gaul,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  (became  bishop  about  A.D.  177), 
wrote  his  work  Agairut  /leresiet,  or  A  Refutation  and 
SiAvernoH  of  Knovltdge  falsely  so  called^  between 
A.D.  182  and  188;  died  about  A.D.  202. 
Uinucius  Felix  wrote  his  Oetaviut,  or  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, about  208. 

III.-I  X 


Clement  of  Alexandria  succeeded  Pantasnos  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  that  city  188  or  199 ;  quitted 
Alexandria  202;  died  about  217. 
Tertullian  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200; 
his  Apology  was  composed  (108  or)  205;  his  woric 
against  Marcion,  207 ;  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
tracts  on  the  vices  and  customs  of  his  age — as  on  th  j 
theatre,  the  dress  of  females,  idolatry,  second  mar- 
riiiges,  the  soldier's  crown,  and  on  flight  in  persecu- 
tion, etc. ;  died  about  240. 
Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus,  wrote,  besides 
many  other  pieces,  PkUosophoumena^  newly  discov- 
ered ;  died  about  280. 
Origen,  bom  185 ;  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria  204;  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Alexandria,  213;  went  to  Csesarea,  in  Palestine, 
215;  ordained  at  Casarea,  and  afterwards  settled 
there,  about  230;  retired  to  Cappadocia  235;  re- 
turned to  CKsarea  239 ;  a  laborious  scholar  and  crit- 
ic ;  compiled  a  Hexapla,  or  Polyglot  Bible ;  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  some  of  which  survive ; 
a  treatise  on  prayer ;  and  a  defence  against  Celsos ; 
thrown  into  prison  250 ;  died  254. 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  248 ;  fled  from  Carthage 
250;  returned  251;  banished  257;  author  of  epis- 
tles, addresses,  and  tracts ;  advocate  of  Episcopacy ; 
suffered  martyrdom  258. 
Dionysius,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Aleiumdria, 

a  scholar  of  Origen,  247  or  248 ;  died  265. 

Gregory  (Thaamaturgus),  bishop  of  Neocsssurea,  flour- 

ished  245 ;  composed  a  creed,  an  oration  in  praise  of 

Origin,  and  a  paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes ;  died 

about  270. 

Victorinus  wrote  scholia  on  the  Apocalypse ;  died  803. 

Amobiua  wrote  his  treatise  of  seven  books  Against  ths 

Gentiles  about  305 ;  died  probably  about  325. 
Lactantius,  finished  his  Institutes  about  320 ;  wrote  also 
on  I%e  Death  of  Persecutors,  and  on  The  Wrath  of 
God;  composed  a  symposium  or  banquet,  and  an 
itinerary,  both  in  verse ;  died  325. 
For  the  literature,  see  each  of  these  titles  in  its  al" 
pbabetical  place.  The  greater  part  of  this  period, 
down  at  least  to  the  death  of  Origen,  A.D.  254,  may 
be  called  the  apologetic  period  of  the  early  Church, 
and  many  of  the  writers  of  that  time  belong  to  th3 
class  of  apologists  (q.  v.)i  The  last  half  of  the  period 
was  one  of  construction  of  doctrines  and  of  polemical 
discussion  of  them  within  the  Church.  Strife  against 
pagans  and  pagan  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  Judaic  Docetism  and  Gnosticism  on  the  other, 
characterizes  the  whole  period  (see  Neander,  History 
of  Dogmas,  Ryland's  translation,  i,  33  sq.).  ^' While 
the  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (with  few  exceptions) 
were  distinguished  by  a  direct  practico-ascetical  rather 
than  a  definite  doctrinal  activity,  the  philosophizing 
tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  was  in  some  measure 
represented  by  the  apologists  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Minucius  Fe- 
Ux  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  Iremeus,  as  well  as 
Tertullian,  and  his  disciple  Cyprian,  firmly  adhered  to 
the  positive  dogmatic  theolo;ry  of  the  Church,  the  for« 
mer  in  a  milder  and  more  considerate,  the  latter  in  a 
strict  and  someUmes  gloomy  manner.  Clement  and 
Origen,  both  belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school, 
chiefly  developed  the  speculative  aspect  of  theology. 
But  these  contrasts  are  only  relative ;  for  we  find,  e. 
g.  that  Justin  Martyr  manifests  both  a  leaning  towards 
Hellenism,  and  a  strong  Judaizing  tendency ;  that  the 
idealism  and  criticism  of  Origen  are  now  and  then  ac- 
companied with  a  surprising  adherence  to  the  letter ; 
and  that  Tertullian,  notwithstanding  his  anti-Gnostic 
tendency,  evidently  strives  after  philosophical  ideas. 
It  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  apologetical 
period,  that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  re- 
ligious-moral fact  was  considered  and  defended  rather 
than  particular  doctrines.  Still,  certain  doctrines  be- 
come more  prominent,  while  others  receive  less  atten* 
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tion.  InrestigationB  of  a  theological  and  christologi- 
cal  nature  are  certainly  more  numerous  than  those  of 
an  anthropological  character.  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  human  lil>erty  is  made  more  conspicuous 
in  this  period  than  later  writers  approved.  Next  to 
theology  and  christology,  eschatology  engaged  most 
the  attention  of  Christians  at  that  time,  and  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  struggle  with  millenarianism  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  the  scepticism  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophers on  the  other"  (Hagenbach,  Hutory  ofDoctrtnes^ 
§  26, 27).  A  valuable  literary  history  of  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers  is  furnished  by  Donaldson,  Critical  His- 
tory ofChritiian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  from  the  death 
of  the  Aposties  to  the  Nicene  Council  (Lond.  1864, 8  vols. 
8vo),  a  work  which  shows  industry  and  ability,  but  is 
not  remarkable  for  true  critical  judgment.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan remarks  that  **  Donaldson  argues  on  the  erro- 
neous principle  that  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathers 
may  be  applied  as  a  test,  if  not' of  the  truth  of  certain 
doctrines,  at  least  of  their  necessity  and  importance 
as  articles  of  faith.  *  If  the  early  writers  were  hete- 
rodox on  the  Trinity— if  they  knew  nothing  of  a  satis- 
faction of  divine  justice,  but  spoke  only  in  a  vague  way 
of  the  matter— if  they  wavered  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  some  denying  it  entirely,  and  others  expressing 
themselves  with  great  uncertainty — if  their  testimony 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  inconclusive,  where  was  Christianity  in  those 
days  ?  Did  it  really  sleep  for  three  long  centuries  ? 
....  Or  may  not  the  evangelical  school  be  wrong  in 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  believe  in 
original  sin,  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  similar 
dogmas,  before  he  can  be  a  Christian  ?'  (vol.  i,  p.  64). 
Dr.  Donaldson's  work — considered  as  a  *  Critical  His- 
tory of  Christian  Literature'  in  the  first  three  centu- 
ries— is  highly  valuable,  and  exhibits  the  results  of 
ripe  scholarship,  and  extensive  reading  and  research ; 
but  considered  as  a  *  Critical  Histor}'  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,* it  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide.  His  interpre- 
tation of  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  questionable,  and  at  direct 
variance  with  that  of  such  writers  as  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  and  Fabej.  But,  even  were  it  more  certain  than 
it  is,  and  did  it  afford  proof  that  their  writings  were 
less  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  we  believe  them 
to  have  been,  we  should  still  fall  back  on  the  cardinal 
principle  that  they  are  to  be  tested  by  the  only  infalli- 
ble standard,  the  Inspired  Word  of  God.  *  To  the  law 
and  to  the  tsstimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  Word,  there  is  no  light  in  them.*  We  should  then 
be  constrained  to  say  of  them,  as  the  prophet  said  of 
ancient  Israel,  *  They  have  forsaken  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them  ?*  but  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  Where 
was  Christianity  then  ?  for  it  existed  then,  as  it  exists 
still,  in  *  the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  our  salva- 
tion;' and  it  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  but  alive 
and  active  in  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs"  (Buchan- 
an, Doctrine  of  Justification,  Edinb.  1867,  p.  481). 

III.  Post-Nicene. — ^The  principal  post-Nicene  fathers 
are  as  follows : 

Eusebius  (Pamphili),  bom  about  A.D.  270 ;  bishop  of 
Ceesarea,  in  Palestine,  315 ;  was  a  learned  and  labo- 
rious writer ;  wrote,  besides  many  other  things,  the 
Evangelical  Preparation^  in  fifteen  books ;  Evangeli- 
cal Detrumitration,  in  twenty  books  —  the  half  of 
which  is  lost — but  both  works  belong  to  Apologetics 
(q.  V.) ;  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  ten  books ;  died 
840. 
Julius  Firmicus  Matemns,  who  wrote  on  the  error  of 

profane  religions ;  flourished  about  840. 
Hilary',  bishop  of  Poictiers,  born  305  ;  banished  to 
Phrygia  356;  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  on  councils, 
against  the  Arians,  with  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  Matthew ;  died  .S66. 
Atbanasins,  bom  at  Alexandria  about  296 ;  present  as 
deacon  at  the  Council  of  Nicasa  325 ;  bishop  of  Al- 


exandria 826 ;  fled  to  Rome  841 ;  returned  to  Alex- 
andria 346;  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Eg}'pt  366;  wrote 
a  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  on  the  Incarnation ; 
against  the  Arians,  on  the  Incarnation;  against 
ApoUinaris,  etc. ;  died  878. 

Basil,  suraamed  the  Great,  bom  829;  bishop  of  CcsBp 
rea,  in  Cappadoda,  870;  wrote  homilies,  exposi- 
tions, panegy|;ics,  Hexiimeron,  and  letters ;  died  879. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edessa;  published  a 
variety  of  commentaries,  polemical  treatise,  and 
smaller  works ;  died  about  879. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bom  815;  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
850 ;  wrote  catechetical  discourses ;  died  886. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  born  828 ;  ordained  deacon  861 ; 
bishop  of  Suzima  872;  bbbop  of  Constantinople  381; 
wrote  discourses,  poems,  and  letters ;  died  about  390. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  bora  851;  bishop  of  Nyssa  372; 
wrote  a  HexdBmeroi\n  life  of  Moses,  on  prayer,  along 
with  orations,  panegyrics,  tracts,  and  letters;  died 
about  895. 

Ambrose,  bom  840;  archbishop  of  Milan  874;  pub> 
lished  annotations  on  Scripture,  discourses,  and  mis- 
cellaneous treatises ;  died  about  397. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  bom  about  SSO ;  wrote 
a  Pannaritan,  or  a  treatise  on  heresies,  etc.;  died 
403. 

Chiysostom,  bom  at  Antioch  about  344 ;  ordained  prea- 
byter  in  that  church  886 ;  bishop  of  Constantinople 
898 ;  deprived  and  restored  403 ;  banished  404 ;  was 
a  most  eloquent  preacher  and  voluminous  writer; 
wrote  many  commentaries,  homilies,  orations,  with 
several  controversial  pieces ;  died  407. 

Ruffinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  engaged  in  contitv 
versy  with  Jerome  894;  published  a  great  many 
Latin  translations,  as  well  as  original  worka ;  died 
410. 

Jerome,  bom  881 ;  in  Rome  368 ;  ordained  presbyter 
about  378;  translated  or  revised  the  Latin  VvigaU; 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture,  controversial  ti:«cts,  an  OnomasOcon,  and  lives 
and  works  of  preceding  ecclesiastical  writers ;  died 
420. 

Theodoras,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  about  892; 
wrote  commentaries,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
grammatical  sense;  but  only  a  few  brief  f^ragmenta 
remain ;  died  about  428. 

Augustine,  bom  354 ;  baptized  887 ;  ordained  presby- 
ter at  Hippo  891 ;  coadjutor  of  Valerius,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  895;  began  his  work,  De  dvitate  Dei,  402; 
published  Confessions ;  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  Pelagians,  Donatists,  and  Manichaeans;  com- 
posed a  great  variety  of  tracts  bearing  on  systematic 
theology  and  prevalent  errors ;  wrote  his  Hetrticta- 
tioMS,  or  reviews  of  his  own  work,  426 ;  died  480. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Alexandria  518 ;  an  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  defender  of  orthodoxy ;  wrote 
on  the  Pentateuch,  on  adoration  in  spirit,  some  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, on  the  Trinity,  against  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  against  Nestorius ;  died  444. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  (Vincentius  LirinensiF)  wrote  his 
Comtnonitxrrium,  or  admonition  against  proftine  nov- 
elties of  heretics,  434 ;  died  about  448. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium;  wrote  tracts  on  Scripture,  on 
doctrines,  on  discipline,  and  on  monachism ;  died 
449. 

Sedulius,  poet,  and  Scotsman  by  birth,  wrote  several 
hymns,  and  a  Carmen  Paschale,  in  verse ;  flourished 
about  449. 

Theodoret,  bom  886  (or  893) ;  bishop  of  Cyras,  in  Sjria, 
423 ;  deprived  449 ;  restored  451 ;  wrote  questions 
on  Scripture,  commentaries,  and  a  Church  history, 
extending  fVom  325  to  429 ;  a  religions  history,  and 
an  epitome  of  heretical  fables ;  died  456. 

Petrus  Chrysologus ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Eotyches  and 
some  sermons ;  died  about  456. 

Leo  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  to  whom  are  ascribed  let> 
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ten  ind  aennons ;  wrote  on  morals,  on  the  fMutor- 
Ate,  and  left  also  homilies,  dialot^ues,  and  letters ; 
died  461. 
Vigilins,  bishop  of  Thapsas;  wrote  against  the  here- 
sies of  Arius,  Nestorios,  and  on  the  Trinity ;  flour- 
ished about  480. 
Boethius,  author  of  the  Coiuolaiion  of  PhUoaopkif  ;  put 

to  death  525. 
Procopios  of  Gaza,  a  commentator  on  Scripture ;  flour- 

bbed  about  525. 
Aretss,  a  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse;  flourished 

about  549. 
Evftgrius,  wrote  a  Church  HiUory ;  died  594. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours;  died  596. 
Gregory  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome  590 ; 

died  604. 
Joannes  Moschus,  monk,  died  620. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  died  686. 
Bade,  ike  VenerahU,  died  785. 
John  of  Damascus,  DognuxUc  Tknlogy^  c.  775. 

See  each  of  the  above  names  in  its  alphabetical 
place  in  this  Gyc1op»dia. 

IV.  Uk  amiAtUkyrity  oftht  Fathers  i»  Theology,-^ 
On  this  subject  there  are  three  opinions :  (a.)  The 
Koman  and  Puseyita  view,  which  puts  the  **  consent 
of  the  fAthera"  (embodying  tradition)  into  the  rule  of 
f^ith,  along  with  Scripture.  See  Faith,  Role  op. 
(6.)  That  of  the  High-Church  writers,  who,  though 
they  acknowledf^e  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
fiith,  yet  appeal  to  the  fathers  as  the  proper  exposi- 
tors of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  denounce  as  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  those  who  attempt  to  oppose  modem 
opinions  to  what  is  held  to  be  the  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  (c.)  The  Protestant  view,  according  to 
which  the  fathers  are  to  be  treated,  like  other  theolog- 
icsl  writers,  with  the  deference  and  respect  to  which 
their  learning  and  their  virtues  may  entitle  them. 
'*  In  reading  the  fkthers  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  the  reception,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  of  any  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be 
found  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which  is  not 
dedncible  from  Scripture.  Still,  the  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity on  duputsd  points  may  be  useful ;  and  while  wo 
should  not  put  these  writers  into  the  position  of  judges, 
they  may  be  re  .yarded  as  competent  witnesses.  They 
are  also  the  historians  of  the  Church,  and  report  its 
customs  in  successive  ages ;  we  must,  therefore,  have 
reco.urse  to  their  writings  for  information  on  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  just  as  we  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  heathen  orators,  historians,  and  poets  for  infer- 
mation  with  respect  to  Roman  or  Grecian  antiquities" 
(Riddle,  Chrittiam  AnHqmties,  p.  56). 

1.  The  scholastic  theology  (q.  v.)  began  with  com- 
ments upon  citations  from  the  fathers,  considared  as  au- 
thoritative (jteiUeiUuB).  When  the  Reform  itton  began, 
the  Roman  divines  found  themselves  driven  anew  to 
the  fathers  for  authority  for  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  showed  to  be 
without  foundation  in  Scripture.  More  loudly  than 
even  the  scholastics  did  the  controvertists  of  this  pe- 
riod proclaim  the  authority  of  patristic  tradition  in 
settling  questions  of  faith.  We  have  here  a  clear  po- 
lemical reason  for  the  view  taken  of  the  fathers  in  Ro- 
man theology  (see  it  stated  in  Alzog,  PcOrologie,  §  8 ; 
and  compare  the  articles  Faith,  Rule  op;  Tradi- 
tion). Not  unnaturally,  then,  have  the  Roman  the- 
ologiAns  been  the  most  diligent  workers  in  this  field 
of  Christian  literature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  theory  that  questions  of  doctrine  can  only  be 
settled  by  councils  (or  by  pope  and  council),  has  not 
been  without  effect  in  leading  Roman  writers  to  depre- 
date the  early  writers,  or,  at  least,  to  see  their  defects 
clearly.  So  PeUvius,  whose  Opus  De  Th'ologicU  Dog- 
matiXnu  (Paris,  1644-50 ;  new  edit.  vol.  i,  Romn,  1857, 
fol.)  is  a  store-house  of  patristlcal  learning,  points  out 
the  theological  errors  of  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  and 


others,  with  great  clearness.  So  also  J.  H.  Newman, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Emmu^  oa  the  Derelopnent  of 
ChrUHtm  Doctrine  (p.  12-15,  N.  V.  edit.),  dwells  upon 
the  ^'  incompleteness**  and  even  of  the  "  errors"  of  the 
ante-Nicene  theolog}',  even  in  the  hands  of  such  fa- 
thers as  Irennus,  Gregory,  and  Cyprian.  This  whole 
Introduction  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  against 
the  so-called  Tractarian  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
Esthers,  and  especially  against  the  validity  and  practi- 
cability of  the  much-vaunted  dictum  of  Vincentius  Lir- 
inensis  (q.  v.),  quod  temper^  quod  ubique^  quod  ab  om- 
mbui  traditum  est.  All  the  recent  Roman  writers  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  ''development"  (q.  v.)  write  in 
the  same  vein. 

2.  The  Protestant  theologians  have,  until  a  late  pe- 
riod at  least,  been  divided  into  two  wings  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  '*  right  use  of  the  fathers."  One  of  these 
wings  may  be  represented  by  Milton  (f  1674)  and  by 
DaUU(tl670).  m\ton,  in  hutnct  on  PrelaUcalEpit- 
eopacy,  speaks,  in  his  strong  way,  of  those  who,  "not 
content  with  the  plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains  of 
Scripture,  seek  to  themselves  teachers,  and  cannot 
think  any  doubt  resolved  until  they  run  to  that  undi- 
gested heap  and  fry  of  authors  which  they  call  antiq- 
uity. Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind 
chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present  in 
her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  are  the  fathers." 
But  yet,  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  tract, 
'*  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  well-learned  man  to 
have  read  diligently  the  ancient  stories  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  no  stranger  in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers, 
shall  have  all  judicious  men  consenting  with  him ;  not 
hereby  to  control  and  new-fangle  the  Scriptures,  God 
forbid !  but  to  mark  how  corruption  and  apostasy  crept 
in  by  degrees,  and  to  gather  up,  wherever  we  find  the 
remaining  sparks  of  original  truth,  wherewith  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle  them  with 
their  own  curb  who  willingly  pass  by  that  which  is 
orthodoxal  in  them,  and  studiously  cuU  out  that  which 
is  commentltious  and  best  for  their  turns ;  not  weigh- 
ing the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scrip- 
ture in  the  balance  of  the  fathers.  If  we,  therefore, 
making  first  the  Gospel  our  rule  and  oracle,  shall  take 
the  good  which  we  light  on  in  the  fathers,  and  set  it  to 
oppose  the  evil  which  other  men  seek  from  them,  in 
this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all  supers 
stition  and  false  doctrine ;  but  if  we  turn  this  our  dis- 
creet and  wary  usage  of  them  into  a  blind  devotion  to- 
wards them,  and  whatsoever  we  find  written  by  them, 
we  both  forsake  our  own  grounds  and  reasons  which 
led  us  at  first  to  part  from  Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  the 
Scriptures  against  all  antiquity ;  we  remove  our  cause 
into  our  adversaries'  own  court,  and  take  up  there 
those  cast  principles  which  will  soon  cause  us  to  solder 
up  with  them  again,  inasmuch  as,  believing  antiquity 
for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement 
upon  ourselves  of  assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon 
us."  Milton,  it  is  plain,  was  writing  against  the  An- 
glican admirers  of  antiquity  as  much  as  against  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

DailU  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Vero  U$u  Patrum  (1636; 
Am.  ed.  The  Right  Use  of  the  Fatliers,  Philadel.  1842, 
12mo),  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Warburton,  in  his  Introduction 
to  JuUan^  speaks  of  the  work,  its  occasion  and  issues, 
as  follows:  "When  the  great  defection  was  made 
ftrom  the  Church  of  Rome  back  again  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Reformed,  though  they  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  pope,  could  not  disengage  themselves 
from  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  fathers,  but  car- 
ried that  prejudice  with  them,  as  they  did  some  others 
of  a  worse  complexion,  into  the  Protestant  religion. 
For  in  sncred  matters,  as  novelty  is  suspicious  and  an- 
tiquity veneraiile,  they  thought  it  for  their  credit  to 
have  the  fathers  on  their  side.  They  seemed  neither 
to  consider  antiquity  in  general  as  a  thing  relative, 
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nor  Christian  antiquity  as  a  thing  positiye ;  either  of 
which  would  have  tshowu  them  that  the  fathers  them- 
selves were  modern  compared  to  that  authority  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded,  and  that  the 
Gospel  was  that  true  antiquity  on  which  all  its  follow- 
ers should  repose  themselves.     The  consequence  of 
which  unhappy  error  was  that,  in  the  long  appeal  to 
reason  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  both  of  them 
going  on  a  common  principle  of  the  decisive  authority 
of  the  fathers,  enabled  the  latter  to  support  their  credit 
against  all  the  evidence  of  common  sen^e  and  sacred 
Scripture.     At  length  an  excellent  writer  of  the  Re- 
formed [Daill^],  observing  that  the  controversy  was 
likely  to  be  endless ;  for,  though  the  gross  corruptions 
of  Popery  were  certainly  later  than  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries,  to  which  the  appeal  was  usuall}' 
made,  yet  the  seeds  of  them  being  sown,  and  begin- 
ning to  pullulate,  it  was  but  too  plain  there  was  hold 
enough  for  a  skilful  debater  to  "draw  t\LQfa!tk&r$  to  his 
own  side,  and  make  them  water  the  sprouts  they  had 
been  planting:  observing  this,  I  say,  he  wisely  pro- 
jected to  shift  the  ground,  and  force  the  disputants  to 
vary  their  method  both  of  attack  and  defence.     In  or- 
der to  this,  he  composed  a  discourse  of  the  True  Uae  of 
the  Fathertt,  in  which,  with  uncommon  learning  and 
strength  of  argument,  he  showed  that  the  fathers  were 
incompetent  deciders  of  the  controversies  now  on  foot, 
since  the  pointn  in  question  were  not  formed  into  arti- 
cles till  long  after  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.    This 
was  bringing  the  fathers  from  the  bench  to  the  table, 
degrading  them  frum  the  rank  of  judges  into  the  class 
of  simple  evidence ;  in  which,  too,  they  were  not  to 
speak,  like  Iiish  evidence,  in  every  cause  where  Ihey 
were  wanted,  but  only  to  such  matters  as  were  agreed 
to  be  within  their  knowledge.    Had  this  learned  critic 
stopped  here,  his  book  had  been  free  from  blame ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  had  in  all  likelihood 
proved  very  ineffectual,  for  the  obliquity  of  old  prej- 
udices is  not  to  be  set  straight  by  reducing  it  to  that 
line  of  right  which  barely  restores  it  to  integrity.    He 
went  much  farther ;  and  by  showing  occasionally  that 
they  were  absurd  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  that  they 
were  bad  reasoners  in  morals  and  very  loose  evidence 
in  facts,  he  seemed  willing  to  have  his  readers  infer 
that,  even  though  they  h'ad  been  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  these  other  defects  would  have  rendered  them 
very  unqualified  deciders.     However,  the  work  of  this 
famous  foreigner  had  great  consequences,  and  espe- 
cially with  us  here  at  home.    The  more  learned  among 
the  nobility  (which  at  that  time  was  of  the  republic  of 
letters)  were  the  first  who  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  general  prejudice.     It  brought  the  excellent 
lord  Falkland  to  think  mo<leritteiv  of  the  fathers,  and 
to  turn  his  theological  inquiries  into  a  more  useful 
channel*;  and  his  great  rival  in  arts,  the  famous  lord 
Digby,  found  it  of  such  use  to  him  in  his  defence  of 
the  Reformation  against  his  cousin  Sir  Kenelm  that 
he  has  even  epitomized  it  in  his  fine  letter  on  that 
subject.     But  what  it  has  chiefly  to  boast  of  is  that  it 
gave  birth  to  the  two  best  defenses  ever  written  on  the 
two  best  subjects,  religion  and  liberty — I  mean  Mr. 
Chill ingworth's  ReVgion  ofProtestanfs,  and  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophegying,     In  a  wor<i,  it  may 
be  trulv  said  to  be  the  store-house  from  whence  all 
who  have  since  written  popularly  on  the  character  of 
Xhefithen  have  derived  their  materials"  (cited  in  Pref- 
ace to  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  Daille). 

8.  The  other  Protestant  wing  consists  of  the  early 
writers  after  the  Reformation  who  sought  in  the  fathers 
to  find  weapons  again.st  Rome,  and  of  their  successors, 
especially  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  favor- 
ed what  are  called  High-Church  view:*.  Among  Con- 
tinental writers,  Sciiltetus  (^MedidUe  Thenlogice  Patrum 
-Syn^^m/i,  Frankfort,  1698 ;  Heidelb.  1«13;  Frankfort, 
1684)  sought  to  show  that  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  had 
been  corrupted  and  misinterpreted  by  Roman  writers, 
an4  that  Ptotestant  doctrines  were  nearer  to  the  an- 


cient tlian  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.    The  Angli> 
can  divines,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Refonnatk>n, 
made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  the  controversy  with 
Rome.     Moreover,  they  foand,  or  believed  that  they 
found,  the  fathers  very  serviceable  in  their  war&rs  for 
episcopacy.     Patristic  studies  became  fashionable  in 
the  Church ;  the  great  names  of  Bull,  Waterland,  Ush- 
er, Andrews,  and  many  others,  show  a  list  of  patristic- 
al  scholars  hardly  excelled  in  the  Roman  schools. 
Usher  set  great  store  upon  the  study  of  the  father:*, 
not  simply  on  polemical,  but  also  on  scientific  grounds. 
Dr.  Parr  says  of  him :  '*  Indeed,  he  had  so  great  sn 
esteem  of  the  ancient  authors  for  the  acquiring  any 
solid  learning,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  that  his  ad- 
vice to  young  students,  either  in  divinity  or  antiquity, 
was,  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  epitomes,  but  to 
set  themselves  to  read  the  ancient  authors  tbeniselves; 
as,  to  begin  with  the  fathers,  and  to  read  them  accord- 
ing to  the  axes  in  which  they  lived  (which  was  the 
method  be  had  taken  himself),  and,  to^cether  with 
them,  carefully  to  peruse  the  Church  historians  thi.t 
treated  of  that  age  in  which  those  fathers  lived,  1  y 
which  means  the  student  would  be  better  able  to  per- 
ceive the  reason  and  meaning  of  divers  passages  in 
their  writings  (which  otherwise  would  be  obscure) 
when  he  knew  the  original  and  growth  of  those  here- 
sies and  heterodox  opinions  against  which  they  wrote, 
and  may  also  better  judge  whut  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
and  opinions  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  every  age, 
and  bv  what  means  introduced.'*     Bull  and  Water- 
land  made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  their  discossions 
of  the  Trinity.     Waterland  writes  against  DailU's 
charges  of  obscurit}'  in  the  fathers  {WorkSy  Oxford,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  on  the  use  and  value  of  ec- 
clesiasUcal  antiquity  in  general  (iii,  601-655),  and 
made  a  reply  to  Barbeyrac's  Morale  det  Peres  de  tfgUae 
(Amst.  1728).    The  great  dissenting  scholar.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  applied  the  fathers  in  an  apologetical  way,  with 
rare  learning  and  skill,  in  his  CredilnUfy  of  the  Gotpd 
Hidory  (latest  edition,  in  his  Workt^  10  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1827).     He  gives  brief  but  painstaking  mttices 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  each  of  the  writers 
cited,  and  his  work  is  to  this  dav  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity. 

There  was  much  controversy  in  the  18th  century 
about  the  fathers,  generally  polemical,  and  inspired 
rather  by  the  controversial  spirit  than  by  the  love  of 
truth.     So  Priestley  attacked  the  fathers  in  his  Comtp- 
tions  of  Christianity  (1782).    Bishop  Horsley  replied  to 
him ;  and  a  voluminous  issue  of  tracts  followed  from 
both  parties  (see  Horsley,  Tracts  in  eontrovtratf  with 
Dr.  Priestley  on  the  belief  of  the  first  Ages  with  rrgord  to 
our  Lord's  divinity  (8d  ed.  Dundee,  1812).    Middleton's 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers  attributed  to  the 
Early  Church  (  Works^  1755,  vol.  i)  also  gave  rise  to  a 
copious  controversy.    John  Wesley,  in  reply  to  it,  says 
that  ^^Middleton  seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  primitive 
fathers  were  fools  or  knaves,  and  most  of  them  both 
one  and  the  other."     He  vindicates  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers  from  Middlrton's  charge  that  they  held  to  all 
the  chief  ** corruptions  of  Popery.'*     In  his  summing 
up  he  says  of  the  early  fathers,  *'  I  allow  that  some  of 
these  hud  not  strong  natural  sense,  that  few  of  them 
had  much  learning,  and  n<me  the  assistances  which 
our  age  enjoys  in  some  respects  above  aU  that  went 
before.    Hence  I  doubt  not  but  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  reading  over  their  writings  for  that  poor  end 
will  find  many  mistakes,  many  weak  suppositions,  and 
many  ill-drawn  conclusions.     And  yet  1  exceedingly 
reverence  them,  as  well  as  their  writings,  and  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love.     I  reverence  them  because 
they  were  Christians ;  and  I  reverence  their  writings 
because  they  describe  true  genuine  Christianity,  and 
direct  us  to  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine"  (Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  v,  705-761). 

4.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  la- 
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then  in  England  by  the  so-called  Catholic  revival  in 
that  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The 
old  reverence  for  their  authority,  and  even  more,  a 
blind  following  of  their  gnidance,  seemed  to  take  po»- 
session  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement.  One  of  its 
beat  firuits  was  the  publication  of  the  Ubrary  of  the 
Fathers  (see  below)  The  movement  gave  rise,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  bitter  controversy,  reopening  the 
whole  question  of  the  character  of  the  fathers,  their 
trustworthiness  as  witnesses,  their  authority  as  teach- 
ers, and  the  general  utility  of  studying  their  writings. 
We  cite  a  few  specimens : 

Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Macket,  especially  on  his 
SernwnA,  remarlLs :  "  Let  any  competent  judge  read 
Hacket's  life  of  archbishop  Williams,  and  then  these 
sermons,  and  so  measure  the  stultifying,  nugifyiug  ef- 
fect of  a  blind  and  uncritical  study  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  exclusive  prepossession  in  f<ivor  of  their  authority 
in  the  minds  of  manv  of  our  Church  dignitaries  in  the 
leign  of  Charles  I"  (Workt,  Harpers'  ed.  N.  Y.,  v,  128). 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  was  a  hearty  hater  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  writes  on  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  as  follows :  **  In  fact  it  would  greatly  help  to 
clear  this  question  if  we  understand  what  we  mean  by 
allowing  or  denying  the  authority  of  the  so-called  fa- 
thers. The  term  CBUfhority  is  ambiguous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  I  should  either  ac- 
knowledge it  or  deny  it.  The  writers  of  the  first  four 
or  of  the  first  seven  centuries  have  authority  just  as 
the  scholiasts  and  ancient  commentators  have ;  some 
of  them,  and  in  some  points,  are  of  weight  singly ;  the 
agreement  of  many  of  them  has  much  weight;  the 
agreement  of  almost  all  of  them  would  have  great 
weight.  In  this  sense  I  acknowledge  their  authority, 
and  it  would  be  ap^ainst  all  sound  principles  of  criti- 
cism to  deny  it  But  if  by  authority  is  meant  a  de- 
citive  authority,  a  judgment  which  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned, then  the  claim  of  authority  in  such  a  cise,  for 
anv  man  or  set  of  men,  is  either  a  foUv  or  a  revelation. 
Such  an  authority  is  not  human,  l)ut  divine :  if  any 
man  pretends  to  possess  it,  let  him  show  God's  clear 
warrant  for  his  pretension,  or  he  must  lie  regarded  as 
a  deceiver  or  a  madman.  But  it  may  be  said  that  an 
authority  not  to  be  questioned  was  conferred  by  the 
Roman  Uw  on  the  opinions  of  a  certain  number  of 
great  lawyers :  if  a  judge  believed  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  was  erroneous,  he  yet  was  not  at  lib- 
erty  to  foUow  his  own  private  jud.^ment  in  departing 
from  it.  Wh}'  may  not  the  sams  thing  be  allowed  in 
the  Church  ?  or  why  may  not  the  interpretations  of 
Cyprian,  or  Athanasius,  or  Augustine,  or  Chryso^tom 
be  as  decisive,  with  respect  to  tho  true  sense  of  the 
Scriptures  as  those  of  Gaius,  Paul  us,  Modestinus,  Ul- 
^ian,  and  Papinian  were  acknowledged  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law  ?  The  answer  is. 
that  the  emperor's  edict  could  absolve  the  judge  from 
following  his  own  convictions  about  the  sense  of  tho 
law,  because  it  gave  to  tha  authorized  interpretation 
the  force  of  law.  The  text,  as  the  judge  interpreted 
It,  was  a  law  repealed ;  the  comment  of  the  great  law- 
yers was  now  a  law  in  its  room.  As  a  mere  literary 
composition,  he  might  interpret  it  rightly,  and  Gains 
OT  Papinian  might  be  wrong ;  but  if  his  interpretation 
was  ever  so  right  grammatically  or  critically,  yet  le- 
gally it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  Gaius's  interpre- 
tation had  superseded  it,  and  was  now  the  law  which 
be  was  bound  to  obey.  But  in  the  Church,  the  only 
point  to  be  aimed  at  ifl  the  discovery  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  divina  law  ;  no  human  power  can 
invest  the  comment  with  equal  authority.  The  emper- 
or said,  and  might  say  to  his  judges,  "You  need  not 
consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  decemvirs  when 
they  wrote  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  of  Aquillius  when  he 
drew  up  the  Aquillian  law.  The  law  for  you  is  not 
what  the  decemvirs  may  have  meant,  but  what  their 
interpreters  meant;  the  decemvirs'  meaning,  if  it  was 
their  meaning,  is  no  longer  the  law  of  Rome.'     But 


who  dare  say  to  a  Christian,  *Tou  need  not  consider 
what  was  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
the  law  for  you  now  is  the  meaning  of  Cyprian,  or 
Ambrose,  or  (Jhrysostom ;  that  meaning  has  supersed- 
ed the  meaning  of  Christ'  A  Christian  must  find  out 
Christ's  meaning,  and  believe  that  he  has  found  it,  or 
else  he  must  still  seek  for  it.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of 
outward  submission,  but  of  inward  faith ;  and  if  in  our 
inward  mind  we  are  persuaded  tbat  the  interpreter  has 
mistaken  our  Lord's  meaning,  how  can  we  by  possl- 
bility  adopt  that  interpretation  in  faith  ?"  (^MitctUane- 
oui  Works,  N.  Y.  1845,  p.  274). 

Archdeacon  Hare  (in  his  notes  to  the  Mission  of  the 
Comforter')  seeks  to  show  that  even  the  greatettt  of  the 
fathers  were  inferior,  in  their  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  great  divines  of  the  Reformation.  **  There 
is  much  truth,"  he  says,  *'  though  perhaps  not  without 
some  exaggeration  of  phrase,  in  what  (  oleridge  says 
(/femotiw,  iii,  276)  with  reference  to  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  that  *  the  least  of  them  was  not  infe- 
rior to  Augustine,  and  worth  a  brigade  of  the  C3'p- 
rians,  Firmilians,  and  the  like.'  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  this.  The  marvel,  the  contradiction 
to  the  whole  course  of  history  would  be  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  special  illu- 
mination which  was  granted  to  ttie  apostles  was  be- 
stowed on  the  chief  teachers  of  Christianity  down  to 
the  last  of  the  fathers,  was  then  withdrawn,  and  has 
been  withheld  ever  since.  But  for  such  a  limitation 
and  restriction  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  no  ground  can 
be  discovered,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  nor  does  the  hwtor}'  of  the  Church  present  any 
facts  to  support  it.  .  .  .  It  is  next  to  a  moral  impossi* 
bility  that  men  living  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  ancient 
world,  under  the  relaxing  and  palsying  influences  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  when  all  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life  was  fast  waning  away,  and  the 
grand  and  stirring  ideas  and  aims  which  had  drawn 
forth  the  energies  of  the  classical  nations  in  their 
prime  had  been  superseded  i>y  rhetorical  tumor  and 
allegorical  and  grammatical  trifling,  should  have 
mounted  to  such  a  pitch  of  intellectual  power  as  to  bo 
be^'ond  the  reach  of  the  noblest  minds  in  the  age  when 
all  the  faculties  of  the  now  world  were  bursting  into 
life,  and  when  one  region*  of  powpr  after  anothf«r  was 
laid  open  to  man,  and  called  him  to  rise  up  and  take 
possession  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  a  theologian  in  the  sixteenth  century 
flhould  be  quite  as  wise  and  as  sound  an  expounder  of 
theological  truth  as  one  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Though 
the  earlier  divines  may  have  had  certain  special  ad- 
vantages, the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  later 
period  were  far  greater  and  more  important;  and  if 
they  had  peculiar  temptations  to  lend  them  a<«tray,  so 
had  the  others.  The  epoch  at  which  a  man  lives  does 
not  afford  us  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  says,  except  so  far  as  his  testimony  may  be 
appealed  to  concerning  facts;  in  other  respects  the 
value  of  his  writings  must  i)e  determined  on  diflVrent 
grounds  by  candid  and  intelligent  criticism.  Nor  is 
such  criticism  less  needful  with  regard  to  the  fathers 
than  to  any  other  body  of  writers.  ...  To  those  who 
Ftudy  the  fathers  critically  and  discerningly  they  still 
yield  grains  of  precious  gold  in  abundance,  as  we  see 
in  the  excellent  exegetical  writings  of  Mr.  Trench. 
But  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  arc  ever  fond  of 
displaying  their  doting  by  picking  out  as  the  special 
objects  of  their  complacency  not  that  which  is  really 
valuable — other  men  might  approve  of  that — but  that 
which  in  itself  is  worthless,  nay,  mawkishly  silly  or 
wildly  absurd.  .  .  .  And  with  what  exactitude;  is  tho 
training  of  some  of  our  patrolaters  who  ai*e  lapsing 
into  Romanism  here  de8cril)ed  I  The  issue,  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  h.is  been 
mainly  in  one  direction — ^towards  Rome.  This  is  not 
because  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries 
ore  favorable  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Rome. 
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The  contest  on  this  point  has  been  waged  again  and 
again,  and  the  victory,  in  the  main,  has  always  been 
on  our  side.  But  the  very  habit  of  looking  with  pros- 
trate minds  to  outward  human  authority,  and  that, 
too,  authority  so  remote  from  the  special  wants  and 
yearnings  of  oar  age,  and  incapable  of  speaking  to  us 
with  that  intelligent  fellow-feeling  which  elicits  the 
responsive  activity  of  our  own  spirits — ^to  authority, 
therefore,  which  can  only  speak  imperatively,  except 
to  the  few  whose  understandings  are  mature  enough 
to  consult  it  critically,  and  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  erroneous,  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant — 
tends  to  breed  an  imbecile  tone  of  judgment  which  is 
incapable  of  standing  alone,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  the  helps  wherewith  God  has  sup])lied  us,  but 
craves  restlessly  for  some  absolute  authority  whereby 
it  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  leading-strings  all  its  life 
long.  Such  minds,  when  one  prop  after  another  gives 
way  under  them,  as  they  find  out  that  no  father  can 
be  appealed  to  as  an  absolute  authority,  least  of  all  on 
the  particular  questions  which  agitate  our  times  the 
most,  will  try  to  save  themselves  from  falling  into  in- 
fidelity by  catching  desperately  hold  of  infallibility. 
And  how  how  long  will  this  bear  them  up?"  (Hare, 
Vindicatum  of  Luther,  p.  76-82). 

6.  But  some  of  the  opponents  of  an  undue  reverence 
for  the  fathers  have  not  been  wanting  in  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  historical  value.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der (^Anglo-CcUhoiicum  not  Apottolicalj  Edinb.  1843, 
8vo)  gives  the  following  caution  against  under-esti- 
mating the  importance  and  value  of  the  fathers: 
"  There  has  been  among  Protestants  a  great  deal  of 
foolish  talking  and  much  jesting  that  is  anything  but 
convenient  upon  this  subject.  Men  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  the  fathers,  and  who  could  not  read 
one  we  e  they  to  try,  have  deemed  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  speak  in  terms  of  scoffing  and  supercilious 
contempt  of  these  venerable  luminaries  of  the  early 
Chnrch.  Because  Clement  of  Konie  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  phcenix,  and  because  Justin  Martyr 
thought  the  sons  of  God  who  are  said  in  Genesis  to 
have  intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  men  were 
angels,  who  for  the  loves  of  earth  were  willing  to  fore- 
go the  joys  of  heaven ;  and  because  legends  and  old 
wives*  fiibles  enow  are  found  in  almost  all  the  fathers, 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  reject,  despise,  and  ridicule 
the  whole  body  of  their  writings.  The  least  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  such  an  infer- 
ence. What  should  we  say  of  one  who,  because  lord 
Bacon  held  many  opinions  which  modern  science  has 
proved  to  be  false,  should  treat  the  Novum  Orgamtm 
with  contempt?  or  of  one  who  should  deem  himself 
entitled  to  scoff  at  Richard  Baxter  because  in  his 
Samtt'  Rest  that  able  and  excellent  man  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  Satan  by  quoting  instances  of  his  ap- 
paritions, and  of  his  power  over  witches  ?  There  is 
no  roan,  however  good  or  great,  that  can  get  quite  be- 
yond the  errors  and  credulities  of  his  age.  It  be- 
comes us,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  writings  of  a 
former  generation,  to  take  care  that,  in  rejecting  the 
bad^  wo  do  not  also  despise  the  good ;  and  especially 
that  we.  be  not  found  availing  ourselves  of  advantages 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  medium  of  these 
writings,  while  we  ignorantly  and  ungratefully  dis- 
hon(M*  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  these  writings 
were  penned."  In  the  height  of  the  so-called  Tracta- 
rian  controversy  in  England,  Isaac  Taylor  wrote  his 
Ancient  Chrigtianity  and  ike  Docfrines  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  (Lend.  1839,  2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1844 ;  reprint 
of  vol.  i,  Phila.  1840, 12mo)  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
"  open  the  real  condition,  moral,  spiritual,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, of  the  ancient  Church ;"  and  the  chief  aim  and 
tendency  of  the  book  is  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the 
&thers,  especial!}'  of  those  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. 
Yet  even  be  devotes  a  chapter  to  show  the  dependence 
of  the  modem  Church  upon  the  ancient,  and  to  dep- 
recate a  "setting  at  naught"  of  patristical  learning. 


"  It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  those  who  possess  much 
of  this  indispensable  learning  that  in  any  such  way 
set  it  at  naught;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  in  all 
walks  of  science  and  literature  that  the  scoffs  and  cap- 
tious objections  of  the  ignorant  need  not  be  seriously 
replied  to — 'know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  and  then 
contemn  it.'    Now  the  mere  fact  of  applying  any  com- 
prehensive terms,  either  of  admiration  or  contempt,  to 
a  body  and  series  of  writers,  stretching  through  seven 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  these  writers  natives 
as  they  were  of  distant  countries,  some  of  them  simpU 
and  rude,  while  others  were  erudite  and  accomplished, 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  heedlessness,  regarding  the 
matter  in  hand,  sufficient  to  excuse  a  silent  disregard 
of  the  objection  it  involves.     These  *  fathers,*  thus 
grouped  as  a  little  band  by  the  objectors,  were  some 
of  them  men  of  as  brilliant  genius  as  any  age  has  pro- 
duced ;  some  commanding  a  flowing  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence, some  an  extensive  erudition,  seme  conversant 
with  the  great  world, .some  whose  meditations  bad 
been  ripened  by  years  of  seclusion,  some  of  them  the 
only  historians  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  some 
the  chiefs  of  the  philosophy  of  their  age ;  and  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  series  or  body  of  writer?, 
they  are  the  men  who,  during  a  long  «ra  of  deepening 
barbarism,  still  held  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, and,  in  fiict,  afford  us  almost  all  that  we  can  now 
know,  intimately,  of  the  condition  of  the  nations  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  classic  fire  to  the  time  of  its  rekindling  in  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  Church  was  the  ark  of  all  things 
that  had  life  during  a  deluge  of  seven  hundred  years. 
Such  is  the  group  which  is  often  conveniently  dismiss- 
ed with  a  concise  phrase  of  contempt  by  some !     It 
may  be  suspected  that  very  many  of  the  deUphted  ad- 
mirers of  the  Higtory  of  the  Dectmt  and  FaUofthe  Ro^ 
mcM  Empire  are  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  Gibbon's 
obligations  to — the  fathers.     Were  it  possible  to  draw 
off  from  that  seductive  work  the  entire  materials  do- 
rived  by  the  indefatigable  author  frrm  the  eccl«iiasti- 
cal  compartment  of  his  library,  it  is  no  small  propor- 
tian  of  the  splendor,  the  accuracy,  the  correct  drawing, 
the  vivid  coloring,  which  are  its  charm  and  praise, 
that  would  be  found  wanting.     Well  would  it  have 
been  if  some  of  the  professed  champions  and  histori- 
ans of  Christianity'  had  been  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  as  was  its 
most  dangerous  assailant.    The  ignorance  of  which 
we  are  here  complaining  has  once  endangered  our  faith 
as  Christians,  and  it  is  now  endangering  our  faitfa  as 
Protestimts.     Nearly  of  the  san-e  quality,  and  nsoallv 
advanced  by  the  same  pai  ties,  is  the  portentous  insin- 
uation, or  the  bold  and  appalling  averment,  that  there 
was  littleor  no  genuine  Christianity  in  the  world  from 
the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  to  those  of  Wickliffe,  or  of 
Luther!  and  the  inference  from  this  assumption  is 
that  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  than  edi- 
fied by  looking  into  the  literature  of  tliis  vast  territory 
of  religious  darkness.     I  must  leave  it  to  those  who 
entertain  any  such  sombre  belief  as  this  to  repel,  in 
the  best  manner  they  are  able,  those  fiery  darts  of  in- 
fidelity which  will  not  fail  to  be  buried  at  Christianity 
itself  as  often  as  the  opinion  is  professed.    'Such  per- 
sons, too,  must  expound  as  they  can  our  Lord's  part- 
ing promise  to  his  rervants.     Notions  of  this  sort,  and 
there  are  many  of  like  kind,  all  take  their  rise  ttom 
some  narrow  and   sectarian   hypothesis   concerning 
Christianity.     We  do  not,  perhaps,  find,  during  cer- 
tain cycles  of  the  Churches  history,  that  style  or  dia- 
lect which,  by  an  intimate  association  of  ideas,  has 
combined  itself  with  our  religious  sentiments,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  os  and  our  peculiar  feelings  as  if 
Christianity  itself  had  actually  not  been  extant  at 
such  times.     If  these  are  our  feelings,  it  is  well  that 
we  get  rid  of  them  with  all  speed.    Christiani^  is  ab- 
solute truth,  bearing  with  various  effect,  ^m  age  to 
age,  upon  our  distorted  and  discolored  human  natmey 
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bat  never  lo  powerfully  pervading  the  foreign  sab- 
staoce  it  enters  as  to  undergo  no  deflections  itself,  or 
to  take  no  stains ;  and  as  its  influence  varies,  from  age 
to  ago,  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  direc- 
tion it  may  take,  so  does  it  exhibit,  from  age  to  age, 
great  variations  of  form  and  hue.  But  the  men  of 
any  one  age  indulge  too  much  the  overweening  temper 
tiiat  attaches  always  to  human  nature  when  they  say 
to  themselves,  <mr  Christianity  Is  absolute  Christian- 
ity, but  that  of  such  or  such  an  age  was  a  mere  shadow 
of  it.  All  mystiflcation  apart,  as  well  as  a  super!>ti- 
tloos  and  overweening  deference  to  antiquity,  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  facts  on  which  rests  the 
legitimate  use  and  value  of  the  ancient  documents  of 
Chmtianity,  considered  as  the  repositories  of  those 
practices  and  opinions  which,  obscurely  or  ambiguous- 
ly alluded  to  in  the  canonical  writings,  are  found, 
drawn  forth,  and  illustrated  in  the  records  of  the  times 
immediately  succeeding.  These  records  contain  at 
once  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  capital  articles  of  our 
faith  and  an  exposition  of  minor  sentiments  and  eccle- 
siastical u»a;;es,  neither  of  which  can  be  surrendered 
without  some  serious  loss  and  damage**  (Taylor,  Ai^ 
aaU  ChritHtmUs,  8vo  ed.  p.  66>71). 

6.  The  more  recent  tendency  among  the  theologians 
of  Germany,  England,  and  America  \»  to  study  the  fa* 
then  more  thoroughly  than  ever,  but  to  study  them 
in  a  scientific  way,  for  historical  rather  than  polemical 
and  dogmatical  ends ;  or,  where  dogmatic  interests  are 
involved,  to  use  the  fathers  historicall}',  and  not  as  au- 
thorities. The  terms  Patristics  and  Patrology  have 
come  into  use  to  designate  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  fathers  on  the  one  hand  [see  Patbistics],  and 
their  theology  on  the  other  [see  Patrology].  These 
branches  have  not  yet  taken  fully  scientific  shape,  but 
they  are  on  the  way  to  it  (see  the  references  below). 

IV.  CoUecHve  Edkhm  of  the  Fathers,^  1,  The  first 
great  collection  was  that  of  De  la  Bigne,  who  formed 
the  idea  of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestant*.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  first  eight  volumes  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1575,  and  the  9th  in  1579.  It  is  entitled  Bib- 
Uotkeca  Vetenan.  PcUrum  et  ArUiquorum  Scriptorum  Ec- 
e'eskuticonun  iMtme,  and  it  contained  about  200  writ- 
en.  The  2d  edit.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1569,  9  vols.  fol.  The  3d  edit.  (Paris,  1609, 
11  vols,  fol.)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auctuarium,  In 
these  editions  the  writers  are  classed  according  to  sub- 
jects. The  4th  edit.,  or  rather  a  new  work  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Cologne,  has  the  writers  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1608,  in  14 
vols,  fol.,  to  which  in  1622  a  supplement  in  one  vol. 
was  added.  The  5th  edit,  (or  4th  of  De  la  Bigne)  was 
published  at  Paris  In  1624,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  ^  uctuarium  Graca-LaUnum  compiled  by 
Le  Due  (the  Jesuit  Frtmto  Duamu\  and  in  1629  a  8up- 
fkmnUum' Latinum  in  two  vols,  was  added.  The  6th 
edit,  (or  5th  of  De  la  Bi.me),  printed  at  Paris  in  1684,  in 
17  vols,  fol.,  contains  the  preceding,  with  the  Auctua- 
rium  and  SupplemerUum  incorporated.  The  7th  edit,  in 
1654  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last.  2.  In  1677  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  (27  vols,  fol.)  the  BibHotheca  Patrum, 
which  generally  and  deservedly  bears  the  name  of 
BibUufkrci  Sfaxima  Patrmn  Lugdunennt.  It  contains 
nearly  all  the  writers  found  in  the  preceding  works, 
together  with  many  others  {Latin  only),  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  3.  After  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
no  simiLir  work  appeared  until  that  of  Andr^  Galland 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  Biblinthtra  veterum 
Patrum  (mtiqvorumque  Scriptorum  EcclenaUicorum  po§- 
irtma  Lugdunensi  nwUo  locupletior  at4pte  aceurcUior^  in 
14  vob.  fol.  (Venice,  1766-1781).  The  Greek  texts  are 
given,  with  Latin  versions.  Galland  omits  many  au- 
thors given  in  the  BibL  Max,,  but  adds  also  ISO  not 
given  in  it  4.  The  most  complete  edition  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin  fiithers  is  that  of  Migne,  Patrologia 


Curnu  CompUtuM,  teu  BibUotheca  UnivcnaUt,  integrOj 
etc.,  Omnium  SS.  Patrum,  Doctorum,  Scriptorumque  JSc- 
cledaaticorum  (Paris,  1844-1867).  ThLt  immense  col- 
lection includes  all  the  Latin  writers  from  the  afx>stol- 
ical  age  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.  1216), 
and  the  Greeks  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  (A.D.  1489).  In  most  cases  the  Benedictine 
texts  are  followed.  Ample  indexes  are  given,  both 
alphabetical  and  analytical,  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  those 
for  the  Greek,  unfortunately,  were  not  all  finished  when 
Migne*s  establishment  was  burned  down  in  1868.  The 
Latin  fathers  fill,  with  the  indexes,  two  hundred  and 
twenty -two  volumes  imperial  octavo.  The  Greek 
writers  (with  Latin  versions)  take  up  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  volumes  of  the  same  size.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Greek  fathers  is  also  published  separately 
in  eighty-four  volumes.  For  purposes  of  reference, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  most  conven- 
ient series  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ever 
published.  Complaints  are  made  of  many  of  the  vol- 
umes (and  justh')  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  with  the  editing ;  and  it  is  further  charged  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  old  literary  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  modifying,  omitting,  and  even  garbling,  for 
polemical  purposes',  has  been  followed  by  Migne.  For 
the  study  of  special  authors  there  are,  certainly,  edi- 
tions to  be  had  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  than 
Migne*  s ;  and  no  student  who  desires  to  be  thorough 
in  critical  study  would  ever  be  satisfied  without  com- 
parison of  various  editions.  But  with  all  drawbacks, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Curtut  CompUtut  Patrologia 
is  an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  large  theologi- 
cal or  historical  library. 

Incomplete  CoUecHone  and  Transhtiont.  —  Among 
these  we  cite,  1.  A  useful  abridgment  or  analysis,  in 
alphabetical  order,  viz.  Bib,  Max.  Pcdrum  in  Epitomen 
redacta  (Augsb.  1719,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  2.  Combefis,  GrX' 
co-Lot.  Patrum  BibHotheca  Novum  Auctuarium  (1648); 
also  his  BibUotheca  Gracorum  Patrum  Auctuarium  No- 
vimmum  (2  parts,  1672) ;  3.  Canisius,  A  ntiqua  Lectiones 
ecu  varia  veter.  monumenta  (Ingolstadt,  1601),  enlarged 
by  Basnage  (Amst.  1672, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  4.  Montfaucon, 
CoUectio  Nova  Patrum  el  Script,  Gracorum  (Paris,  1706, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  5.  D*Achery,  SpicUegium  woe  coUectio  vet. 
aUquoi  Scriptorum  (Paris,  1655-77, 18  vols. ;  Par.  1728, 
8  vols,  fol.) ;  6.  Grabs,  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum  ut  et 
hasretie.  secuH  poet  Chriet,  I-III  (2d  edit  Oxon.  1714,  2 
vols.  8vo);  7.  Mart^ne  et  Durand,  Ampliseima  coilec- 
tio  vet.  script,  et  monument,  hist,  (Paris,  1724-38, 9  vols, 
fol.);  8.  Routh,  Scriptorum  Eccksiatticorum  Opuscula 
(2d  edit.  Oxford,  1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  9.  Booth,  Reliquia 
Sacra^  give  auetorumjftrejam  deperditorum  2  elS  tacu^ 
li,  accedunt  eynodi  et  epist.  canon.  Niccen.  (Oxf.  1846-8, 
5  vols.  8vo) ;  10.  Angelo  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nova  coUectio 
(Roma),  1825-38, 10  vols.  4to) ;  11.  }/iai,  SpicUegium  Ho-' 
manum  (Romn,  1839-44, 10  vols.  8vo) ;  12.  Mai,  Nova 
Patrum  BibHotheca  (Rom.  1852,7  vols.  4to);  13.  Pitra, 
SpiciUgium  SoUtmenae  (Par.  1852  sq.,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  14. 
(Or/ord  Selection),  Bib.  Pair.  Eccl.  Catholica,  qui  ante 
orientii  et  occidentis  tchisma  fitruerunt ;  delecta  Presby- 
terornm  quorundam  Oxoniensium  (O.Tf.  8vo,  1838,  and 
following  years  —  still  issuing);  15.  {Oxford  trcmsla- 
tion),  Library  of  the  Father*  of  the  Ilofy  Catholic  Churdk 
anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  and  West  (translated 
by  members  of  the  English  Church ;  edited  by  E.  B. 
Pusey,  J.  Keble,  C.  Marriott,  Oxford,  8vo,  1839,  and 
following  years ;  40  vols,  issued) ;  16.  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum concionatoria,  hoc  est,  anni  totius,  evangelia,  festa 
dondnica,  etc.,  homiliis  atque  sermombus  adomata  SS, 
Pair,  et  script,  eccles.  qui  tredecim  prior,  sac.  fifr., Opera, 
et  studio  F.  Francisci  Combefis ;  editio  castigata,  etc. ; 
ed.  A.  Gonel  et  Ludovic.  Pere  (Paris,  1852  sq. ;  to  form 
30  vols,  large  8vo) ;  17.  {ITand  Editions^  ObcrthUr,  Op- 
era Patrum  Gracorum,  Greek  et  Lat.  (Wirceb.  1777-92, 
10  vols.  8vo) ;  Ibid.  Op.  Patrum  Latinorum  (17«0  91) ; 
Richter,  Bibliotheca  SeUcta  Patrum  Gracorum  (Lips. 
1826  et  seq.,  Josephos,  Philo,  Clemens) ;  Thilo,  Pctfnm 
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GrtBcorum  Dogmaiiea  (Leipz.  185S-4, 2  vols.  8vo,  Ath- 
anasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen) ;  Gersdorf,  Patrum 
Ecdes.  IjjI.  selecta  BUiiolheca  (Lip*.  1888, 18  vols.  I'imo, 
Clemens  Rom.,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Lactan- 
tius,  Amobius,  Minucius  Felix ;  a  very  correct  and 
convenient  edition);  Corpus  Scriptor.  £ccle$.  Laiino- 
rum  (edited  ander  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Vi- 
enna, 1866,  and  continuing) ;  Corptu  Apologetarmn  se- 
iitndi  aceculi  (ed.  Otto,  Jena,  1847,  8  vols,  issued) ;  Cor- 
pus  Hceiresiolofficum  (ed.  Oehler,  Berlin,  1856-65, 5  vols. 
8vo) ;  18.  (German  Translation),  Sammd.  Werie  der 
KirchenviUer  ins  Deutsche  vbersetzt,  (edit.  Ziegler  and 
Waitzmunn,  Kempten,  1881-1854;  S9  vols,  piibl.  up  to 
1854);  19.  The  Anie-Nicene  Christian  Library;  trans- 
lations of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  edited  by  Roberts 
and  Doualdson,  an  admirably  conceived  and  executed 
work.  Up  to  this  date  (January,  1869)  the  following 
have  been  issued :  Vol.  i.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  Rev.  F. 
Crombie ;  vol.  ii.  The  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Afhenagoras,  imnBlatGA  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  A.M., 
Rev.  George  Reith,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Pratten ;  vol. 
iii.  The  Writings  ofTatian  and  Theophiiits,  and  the  Clem^ 
entine  Recognitions,  translated  by  B.  P.  Pratten,  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  T.  Smith,  D.D. ;  vol.  iv, 
The  Writings  of  Clement  o/"  i4 /eaxmdria,  translated  by 
Rev.  W.Wilson,  M.A.;  vol.  v.  The  Writings  oflrenaus, 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  Roberts  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut ;  vol.  vi,  The  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  by  Hip- 
poiytus,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Macmabon,  M.A. ; 
with  Fragments  from  his  Commentaries  on  various 
Books  of  Scripture,  translated  b}*  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond ;  vol.  vii.  The  Five  Books  of  Tertullian  against 
3/arrion,  translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.;  vol.  viii. 
The  Writings  ffC'fprim,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  vol.  i,  con- 
taining the  Epistles  and  some  of  the  Treatises,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  E.  Wallls,  Ph.  D. ;  vol.  ix,  Jrenmus,  vol. 
ii,  translated  by  Rev.  H.  Roberts  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut;  vol.  x.  The  Writings  of  (Tr^en,  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  Crombie,  M.A.  For  editions  of  the  fathers 
separately,  see  the  individual  names  in  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

III.  Works  on  the  Fathers;  their  literary  hi^ry, 
^ufir  use,  authority,  ffr, — 1.  Jerome  (f  420),  De  Viris 
JUustribus  s,  catalogus  Scriptor,  Ecdes.  (Migne,  Patrol, 
Lat.  xxiii,  602  sq.,  many  editions  and  recensions ;  the 
work  is  the  basis  of  Fabricius,  BibBotheca  Fcclesicutica, 
Hamburg,  1718,  fol.);  2.  Photius  (f  890),  BiftXioeifKri, 
Biblioiheca  (Migne,  Patrol.  Grac.  vols,  ciii,  civ),  con- 
taining sketches  of  280  pagan  and  Christian  writers ;  8. 
Bellarmine,  Liber  de  Scriptor,  Ecclesiastiris  (Rom.  1613, 
and  often) ;  4.  Cave,  Scriptorum  Eccles.  Ilistoria  Liter- 
aria,  ad  8«c.  xiv  (2  parts,  Lond.  1688-98 ;  Genev.  1705, 
1720;  Basel,  1741 ;  Oxford  [continued  by  Wharton], 
1740-43,  2  vols,  fol.);  5.  Dupin,  Nonv.  Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques  (PaLn»,  1686-1698,  47  vols.  8vo; 
Amst  169.^1715,  19  vols.  4to;  Latin  version,  Pa- is, 
1602  sq.,  8  vols,  4to  [up  to  Augustine] ;  English  ver- 
sion, including  17th  century,  Ix)nd.  169.V1707, 17  vols, 
bound  in  7  or  8 ;  Dublin,  1722-24,  3  vols.  fol.  [without 
the  17th  century];  sec  Dupin);  6.  Ceillier,  Hifto're 
Gfneraie  des  Auteurs  Sacres  et  ecciesiastiques  (Par.  1729- 
63,  23  vols.  4to ;  new  edition,  revised  with  additions, 
Paris,  1860-1865,16  vols.  imp.  8vo;  see  Ckilmer")  ;  7. 
Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  eccUsias- 
fique  (Par.  1693, 16  vols.)  ;  8,  Oudin.  Commentarius  de 
Scriptor.  Eccles.  antiquis,  professing  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
left  by  Cave,  Dupin,  etc.  (Lips.  1722,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  9. 
Le  Nourry,  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
(Paris,  1703-15,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  10.  Tricalet.  Bibliotheque 
portative  des  peres  de  Vfglise  (Paris,  1757-62,  9  vols. 
8vo);  11.  Spren^rer,  Thcsimrus  rei patristicm  (Wirceb. 
1782-94,  3  vols.  4to) ;  12.  Lumper,  Hist,  thedoffico-Crit^ 
4ca  de  vita  scriptis,  etc.,  SS.  Patrum  (Au^.  Vind.  1783- 
99, 18  vols.  8vo)  ;  18.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graeccu,  etc. 
(Hamb.  1708-28, 14  vols. ;  ed.  by  Earless.  1790  to  1812, 
12  vols.  Including  Index) ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Ecde- 


nattiea  (mentioned  above) ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  La» 
fina  (see  Fabricius)  ;  14.  Walch,  Bibliotht-ea  PatriS' 
trica  (Jena,  1770 ;  new  ed.  by  Danz,  Jena,  1834, 8 vo) ; 
15.  (Introductions  to  Pafrisfics  and  Pc^brology'),  Wilhelm 
(R.  Cath.),  Patrohgia  ad  usus  academ,  (Freib.  1775^ ; 
Engelhardt,  Leiffaden  zu  Vorlesungen  itb.  die  Patristik 
(Erlangen,  1823) ;  Goldwitzer  (R.  C),  BH^ographie  d. 
Kirchen-Vater  (Ntiml)erg,  1833-4,  2  vols.  8vo,  not  of 
much  value);  Locherer(R.  C),  Lehrbuch  der Pafrologie 
(Mainz,  1837,  8vo) ;  Permaneder  (R.  C),  Patrologia 
generaUf,  speciaUs  (Landshut,  1841-43,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Mohler  (R.  C),  Patrologie,  ed.  by  Reithmayr  (Regens- 
burg,  1840 ;  only  first  vol.  finished,  covering  first  thre« 
centuries) ;  Fessler  (R.  C),  Jnstitutiones  Patrol.,  up  to 
Gregory  the  Great  (1850-61,  2  vols.  8vo);  Alzog  (R. 
C),  Grundriss  d.  Patrologie  (Freib.  1866, 8vo);  Donald- 
son, Critical  HiHory  of  Christian  Literature,  etc.  (men- 
tiimcd  above,  Lond.  1864,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  16.  (On  the  Use 
of  the  Fathers),  Nat.  Bonaventura  (R.  C),  Trmti  de  la 
lecture  des  Peres  (Paris,  1688-97) ;  alfo  in  Latin,  De  opt, 
meth,  legend,  ecdesins.  Patr.  (August.  Vind.  1766, 8vo)  • 
Daill6  (see  above).  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers  (Phil.  1842, 
r2mo) ;  Goode,  Divine  Rvk  of  Faith,  etc.  (Lond.  1853, 
8  vols. ;  Phila.  2  vols.) ;  Peck,  Appeal  from  Traditiot^ 
(N.  York,  1844) ;  and  other  works  cited  under  Faith, 
Rule  of  (q.  v.) ;  also  Campbell,  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Four 
Gospels  (diss,  iv) ;  Milton,  Prehtical  Episcopacy  (Prose 
Works,  vol.  i) ;  Conybeare,  Examination  of  the  Ante 
Nicene  Fathers  (Bampton  Lect.  1839);  Taylor,  Ancient 
Christianity  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Hare,  indication  of 
Luther;  Blunt,  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers,  againFt 
DailU  and  others  (London,  1857,  8vo) ;  SchaflT,  Church 
History,  i,  453  sq. ;  Moses  Stuart,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
i,  125  sq, ;  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1867,  2, 
856 ;  1867, 4, 760 ;  F.  Nitzsch,  in  Jahrb&cherf  deutsche 
Theologie,  x,  87  sq. ;  Schwann,  Dogmengeschichte  der 
patrist.  Zeit.  (MUnster,  1P67, 8vo) ;  HQber,  Die  Phifoso- 
phie  d.  Kirchenvdter  (MUnchen,  1867,  8vo) ;  Lcvestre, 
Dictionnaire  de  Patrologie  (Paris,  5  vols.  8vo).  Brief 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  fathers  may  be  found  in 
Hook,  Ecclesiastical  Biography  (8  vols.  12mo,  London, 
1845-52) ;  Evans,  Biography  of  the  Early  Church  (2d 
edit.  London,  1859.  2  vols.  18mo) ;  copious  biographies 
of  them  in  Bohringer,  Kirchengeschichte  in  Biographieu 
(Zurich,  9  parts,  1842-58). 

Fathom  (ipyvioi),  a  nautical  measure  of  six 
(Greek)  feet  in  length  (strictly  6*81  Engl,  feet) ;  prop- 
erly (as  the  word  implies)  the  space  which  one  can 
cover  by  extending  the  arms  laterally  (Acts  xxvii, 
28).     See  Measure. 

Fatio  de  Duillers,  Nicolas,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician and  an  eccentric  religious  enthusiast,  was 
bom  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  16, 1664,  and  died  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  England,  in  1753.     He  was 
educated  in  Geneva,  visited  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  but  finally  chose  England  for 
his  home.     He  early  showed  great  ability  in  the  ex« 
act  scionoes,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  propounded  a 
new  theory'  of  the  earth  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in 
a  letter  to  Cas.sini,  to  whose  theory  of  zodiacal  light 
he  in  1685  gave  new  developments.     He  made  several 
useful  and  curious  applications  of  science  to  practical 
life,  one  of  which  was  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  speed  of  a  vessel.     In  the  controversy  regarding 
the  discovery  of  the  diil^rential  calculus  he  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Newton.     I^ter  in 
life  he  adopted  extravagant  views  on  religious  sal>. 
jects,  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  prophets  of  th« 
Cevennes,  and  claimed  for  himself  inspiration  and  the 
gilt  of  prophecy  and  miracles.     Neither  the  ridicule 
which  Shaftesbury,  in  his  letter  on  enthusiasm,  aim  eel 
at  him,  nor  his  public  exposure  with  two  other  persona 
on  the  pillory  in  London  (Sept.  1707)  "for  abetting 
and  favoring  Elias  Marion  in  his  wicked  and  coon^ 
terfeit  prophecies,*'  had  the  effect  to  cure  him  of  his 
enthufiasm.    He  even  M-ent  to  Asia  in  the  hope 
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converting  the  world,  but,  not  meeting  with  sacceas,  I  Egyptians,  whose  monuments  abound  with  illnstnu 
returned  to  England  again,  and  spent  his  time  in  re-  |  tions  of  their  rearing  and  culinary  application.  See 
tirement,  pursuing  his  scientilic  labors,  but  still  cher-    Fowl. 


ishing  his  extravagant  religious  opinions.  Many  sci- 
entific works  fh>m  his  pen  are  extant,  but  his  writings 
in  favor  of  the  prophets  of  the  Cevennes  are  now 
unknown. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogrophie  Gin«raU^  xvii, 
138. 

FatUng.  1.  K'^'l^,  fMri\  A  faited  animal,  espe- 
cially bollock  C*  caif")  for  sUughter,  2  Sam.  vi,  13 ; 
Isa.  xi,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  18.  2.  n'9,  meacK,  a  moT' 
rowy  sheep  (q.  v.),  especially  of  the  fat-tailed  variety 
(Psa.  Ixvi,  16).  8.  Improperly  for  rraipp,  m%$kmh% 
the  steond  in  rank,  i.  e.  of  inferior  quality,  1  Sam.  xv, 
9.  4.  (Corrwiponding  with  No.  1),  aircffrof,  comjid^ 
i.  e.  stalled,  fat.  Matt,  xxii,  4.     See  Fat. 

Fatou,  Nicholas,  a  French  mystic  writer,  bom  at 
Arras  in  1644,  died  at  St.Om?r  in  16m,  took  the  vows 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  convent  at  Arras,  and 
subsequently  entered  that  at  St.  Omer.  We  have 
from  him :  1.  Le  Paradit  terresire  du  Siiiai  Rosaire  de 
TaufftuU  llerge^  mere  de  Dieu^  etc.,  in  4  vols.,  of  which 
only  one  vol.  appeared  (St  Omer  et  Lille,  1 692, 12mo) : 
— 2.  A  treatise  on  the  famous  miracle  of  the  holy  can- 
dle, entitled  Dlscours  tur  Ift  Prodiges  du  Sctint  Cierge^ 
etc.,  of  which  the  first  edition,  quite  rare,  St  Omer, 
161)3 ;  the  second  and  third.  Arras,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  and 
1744, 12mo. — Hoefer,  Nowo.  Biog,  Gin. 

Fatted  Fowl  (D'^piax  O'^iana,  haHmrim'  abtt- 
«m',  Sept  dpvi^w  UXiKTiav  9  ri urdfYulg.  avet  old- 
ies) are  included  in  1  Kings  iv,  28  [v,  3],  among  the 
d^Aily  provisions  for  Solomon's  table.  Gesientns  (The$. 
Heb.  p.  246)  prefers  to  translate  this  **fiitted  geese,*' 
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Faucher,  Denis,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Aries,  A.D.  1487,  and  died  at  the  abbey  of  Lerins 
in  1562.  In  1508  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
the  convent  of  Polinore,  near  Mantua,  and  in  1515  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  of  which  he  in  ad- 
vanced years  became  prior.  His  works  are  found  in 
Vincent  Barrale's  (of  Salerno)  Chronolfgia  Sanctoiitm 
et  Aliorutn  frirorum  iHtutrwm  ac  Abbatum  Sacrre  iruulta 
Lennentit  (Lyon,  1613,  4t(i). — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Gen, 

Faucher,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  preacher  and 
controversialist,  died  at  Nismes  in  162^.    He  was  min- 
ister at  Uzes,  when  he  was  sent  in  1611  by  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Lower  Languedoc  as  deputy  to  the 
Assembly  at  Sommiires,  and  in  1615  to  that  at  Greno- 
ble.    When  this  latter  assembly  was  in  the  following 
year  transferred  to  Nismes,  Faucher  was  chosen  pas- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  in  that  city.     He,  how- 
ever, followed  the  assembly  to  Rochelle,  and  did  not 
return  to  Nismes  until  1617,  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.     He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  agreed  in  opinion  with  those  Huguenots  who 
hoped  by  force  of  arms  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France. 
He  persistently  advocated  a  policy  in  consonance  with 
such  views  in  the  assemblv  from  1615  to  1617,  as  in- 
deed  also  in  that  convoked  by  the  duke  of  Rohan  in 
August,  1622,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace  with  the 
king,  declaring  that  to  open  their  cities  to  him  would 
prove  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties.     Only  two  works 
from  his  pen  are  known,  viz.,  Exorcumet  divint^  ou 
propotitionB  Ckrtlienntt  ptmr  chasur  lee  demona  et  let 
________^    espriis  obHsetm  qui  troublaU  let  rogaumet 

(Nismes,  1626,  sm.  8vo),  and  Zacharie^  ou 
la  SaiwtiU  du  ^ariage  et  particuUere- 
ment  du  Mariage  d^t  eccUticutiquetj  contre 
Vtuage  det  tom-introduiiet  et  awtret  trnpu- 
retet  det  contaencet  cauterizeet  (Nismes, 
1627,  sm.  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gk- 
nSraie ;  Haag,  La  France  protettanle.  (J. 
W.M.) 


Fauchet,  Claude,  commonly  known 
as  the  abb6  Fauchet,  and  a  prominent 
Girondist  in  the  French  Revolution,  was 
bom  at  Domes,  in  the  department  of 
Ni^vre,  Sept.  22,  1744,  and  was  guillo- 
tined at  Paris  Oct.  31,  1793.  After  his 
ordination  he  became  one  of  the  priests 
of  St  Roch,  at  Paris.  When  scarcely  30 
years  of  age  he  delivered  a  paneg^'ric 
An  ancient  Egyptian  Poulterer's  Shop,  Rhowlng  the  feeding  and  plucking  of   0°  S^-  Loui"  before  the  French  Academy, 

Oeeae.  and  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  ^and 

*     •      *u        _j  A    *.!-         A  te««   .ii.    V  «L  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Bour^res ;  then 

referring  the  word  to  the  root  ^na,  "to  be  pure,''  be-   ^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  preachers,  and  abbot  of  Montfort- 

caoM  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  burd.     He  gives    Lacarre  in  Brittany.     In  a  sermon  delivered  in  1788 

reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  in  the  cog-  '  at  the  file  de  la  Rotih-e  at  Surfenes,  he  manifested  so 

nato  languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  twan    gtrongly  hu  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  ten- 

(conop.  Bochart,  I/ieroz.  ii,  127).     Michaelis  (Suppletn.  '  dency  that  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 

p.  2-26)  less  aptly  interprets  JklJ  ammaU  (from  the    court  preachers.    Thenceforth  an  outspoken  and  zeal- 

Chald.  "^a,  a  Jield),     Whether  domestic  poultry  was  '  ous  champion  of  the  new  political  doctrines,  he  was 

much  raised  by  the  Hebrews  has  been  a  matter  of  dis-  \  active  in  the  popular  meetings  in  Paris,  a  participant 

pote ;  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they    in  the  movements  against  the  Ba^tile,  was  named  a 

sboald  not  in  this  respect  have  been  as  well  supplied    member  of  the  Commune  de  Parity  and  assif>ted  in  the 

as  their  neighbors  the  E^^'ptians,  who  gave  great  at-    reorganization  of  the  Church  by  composing  the  treatise 

tantion  to  them.    See  Hen.    As  it  is  pretty  generally    entitled  Religion  Nationile^  and  was  one  of  the  editors 

conceded  that  some  kind  of  bird  is  intended  by  the    of  the  Bouche  de  Per  (Iron  Month).     In  1791  he  was 

barbur  here  designated,  none  can  in  this  particular    made  constitutional  binhop  of  Calvado?,  from  which 

compete  with  the  dung-hill  fowl ;  and  the  fattening   department  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly 

implies  their  dtftnestication,  while  the  fact  of  their  dai- ,  and  the  Convention,  where,  though  a  zealous  Repub- 

Ijf  oonaamption  at  the  royal  table  argues  their  exten-    lican,  he  opposed  the  extreme  measures  token  in  re- 

aive  cultivation  and  common  use.     Geete^  however,    gard  to  the  king  and  the  Church,  supporting  by  his 

iDMy  very  probably  be  intended,  as  they  were  an  es-    pen  in  the  Journal  det  Amit  the  positions  mainteined 

teemed  article  of  food  anciently,  especially  among  the   by  him  in  the  Lc^slature.     He  consequently  incur- 
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Md  tha  tutred  of  the  JacobiDH,  and  was  included  in  [ 
th«  lial  o(  *^1  Girondisla  proicrilied  by  that  pirtj  ;  waa 
accused  of  fedenlism  and  complicity  In  tbe  crima  of  I 
Cbarloitc  Corduy,  though  tbe  onlv  grouiid  on  wbich 
thi)  lut  charf(e  was  based  wu  tbo  accidental  fact  that . 
Cordaj-,  coming  to  Pari*  au  entire  atran){er,  bad  ap- 
plied to  him,  aa  tbe  biahop  of  her  provincr,  for  an  In-  ' 
troductfon  to  tbe  tribunea.  He  was,  however,  ad- 
judged guill;,  and  executed  witb  his  feiiov-Girondiat 
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antatian  of  Republican  doctrine*  in  priaon, 
tbeabU  Lotbringer  (letter  in  vo].lv  ot  Aratala  L-alAa- 
liqua).  and  of  his  venality  Ly  De  Molleville  (AUmoir,,, 
ii,  365^),  rest  upon  too  queation&lile  groiuida  to  be 
accepted  as  true.  In  addition  to  the  diacounea  and 
WTitinga  alwTe  mentioned,  he  published  funeral  ora- 
tioos  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  archbishop 

Franlilin,  three  discourses  on  liberty,  and  one  on  tbe 
agreeoient  of  religion  and  lilwrly,  a  treatise  In  favor 
of  tbe  agrarian  law,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  text  of  the 
Tabliai  dt  la  /tenofcrirti.— Uoefer,  A'om.  Biog.  Gtner. 
xvli,  163-5 1  Lamarline,  HitloTy  of  the  GircmdiiU ;  Jar- 
ry  (r»bb*  Vulmiron), /,'^*i*  Fauchit  ptimt  par  lai- 
memr,  etc.  (Jeiaev,  1791);  Vit  de  rAbii  F-uehel  (Puia, 
1791);  Klaoa,  a'tory  of  Karope.     (J.W.  SI.) 

Fanoheiir,  Hichrl  le,  a  French  Protestant  di- 
vine of  great  lalenl  as  a  preacher,  (raa  Buceeasive))' 
Ininiater  at  Montpellier,  Charenton,  and  Paris.  He 
died  in  1667.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occtaion 
lie  preached  ao  forcibly  againat  dnela  that  mar^chal  De 
la  Force,  who  heard  liim,  remarked  to  some  officers  in 
the  audience  that,  should  a  challenge  be  sent  to  bim, 
fae  would  decline  it.  He  wrote,  Strmcnu  mr  la  onze 
prtmien  riapitrei  da  Aetti  da  Ap6tra  (Gen.  1664,  4 
Tola.  I2mo) !— TVoW  de  I'attioK  dt  rortatur,  ou  de  la 
teiatim  el  da  gate  (Par.  16A7.  12mo) :— Sermon, 
»,28;  The  aaga  if  tin  and  Ae  reward  of  gmc! 
1  in  Cohbin'a  tntu*  Preachtr):— Trail*  lur 
ie  (Gen.  1686),  etc — Darling,  Cfetf.  BibBa. 
grapkica,  a.  v. 

Fsncblon,  i.  e,  palchiok,  is  the  rendering  (.Tn- 
dith  nili,6i  Kvi,fl)  of  tbe  Greek  riHrrinjC  (wbich  the 
'  Romans  also  Latinized  odiuni).  a  Peraian  temi  for 
the  short  aword,  ueually  repreaented  aa  a  atraight, 
tbkk  poniard  on  tlie  Peiraepalitan  Agures  (aee  Smith. 
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waa  DanraiB  (q.  v.).  After  leaving  Ghent,  where  he 
distinguisbed  himself  aa  a  atudent,  he  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  Untvenity  of  Leyden.     In  156&  he  was 

called  to  aerve  a  Protestant  church  at  Cologne,  wher« 
be  labored  for  fourteen  veara  amid  many  discourage- 
ments. On  June  il,  IsilS,  be  was  installed  over  tbe 
Rcfurmed  church  in  Middelburg,  tbe  chief  city  of  Zea. 
land,  where  be  spent  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
bad  great  reputation  aa  a  preacher.  Hi>  learning  waa 
profound,  bis  exhortationa  earnest  and  [mpres^ive,  and 
hia  deportment  exemplary.  In  eccleaisstical  aOairs 
he  acted  a  conapicuoua  ]«rt.  He  waa  member  and  as- 
aesaor  of  the  Provincial  Synod  held  at  Tbolen  in  1602, 
and  waa  delegated  in  1607  to  tbe  Cnarntu  prwpanHo. 
rial  at  tho  Hague,  where  his  oppofition  to  the  Armin- 
ian  tendency  was  atrongly  esbibited.  He  afanred 
the  Convention  that  tbe  cburctaei  nf  Zealand  deured 
no  reviaion  of  the  Catechism  and  Confessioii.  In 
1616  the  task  waa  assigned  to  him,  in  conjunction  w 
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Viel.  of  Clou.  A  Bl.  a.  v.  Acinaces),  and  therefore  appro 
priati^lr  employed  in  theapncrj-phal  account  of  the  de- 
capititinn    of  Halnfemes   by   the   Hehreweaa.      See 

SWORO. 

FankellUB.  HfRwasSIts,  waa'  bom  at  Broges 
about  the  year  1560.  His  parents  were  warmly  at< 
tachert  to  the  Protestant  cause.     At  twenty  w«  find 

him  in  a  theolaglral  aeminary  at  Ghent.     Here  he  en-    and  died  at  Ulna,  in  Lithuania,  in  IfiSl. 
Joyed  tbe  instmctlona  of  able  prohaaora,  among  whom  |  seated  at  Herton  (Allege,  Oxford,  and  tbence  went 


cleaiastical  affsirB  in  Holland.  At  the  organiiatirn 
at  the  Synod  of  Dort  he  waa  choacn  one  of  the  aasesa- 
ors  of  that  bmoua  body.  At  its  forty-third  aeaaion  he 
waa  aelected  as  one  of  the  deputation  aent  to  the 
Hague  to  report  the  proeeedinga  of  aynod  to  Ibe  State* 
Gi^neral.  During  Ita  tliirteenth  aeaaion  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  tranHalors  of  the  Kew  Tettamenl- 
For  Ibis  work  ho  waa  eminently  fitted.  Of  this  be 
bad  given  previoua  evidence  in  hia  iranalation  of  the 
N.T.,  published  in  1617  at  lliddelbunr,  entitled,  J9et 
jViiuipa  Tetkonfnl  owe*  Ilftrn  Jtm  Chritti,  tot  dnt 
grierkKim  nrrr^iel,  nttrildick  nil  omtmh  na  de  belt 
ovrrKltingm,  emie  nm  veei  drucJ^rmten  gkatiffrrl ;  aael 
ntoiiM  trm.'ouaifiitiide(\fderliitfilif%dtTtapUtrta^  wiidlr- 
rjadera  annoUtt^en  atm  den  Rant  tot  ptTcfari^ffAe  rem 
den  Int.  In  hia  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he  is  said 
to  have  sarpaased  moat  of  hia  contemporarira.  The 
biaCorical  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  tnni^lated  by  him, 
and  neatly  written  out  in  two  folio  volumes,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  tbe  vestry  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Middelburg.  Other  important  labors  were  also  a^ 
signed  him  by  the  Synod.  He  was  appointed  oiw  of 
a  committee  to  compare  ti^e  Latin.  Dutch,  and  French 
copies  of  the  Confession,  in  order  to  obtain  aa  accnnle 
»  copy  aa  poaiiUe.  He  waa  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  atticlea  on  the  live  disputed 
pointa  known  aa  the  Cammi  nfthe  Sgned  <fOoTi.  See 
DoBT.  lie  was  also  requested  to  prepare  two  cate- 
chetical works.  Ilet  Kort  bfgrip  der  CtntlrttjLe  I.eH- 
gie  (Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion)  is  due  to 
his  pen.  This  may  still  be  found  in  company  with 
the  Ileidclbe^  Catechism.  Confession  of  Failb,  etc..  in 
the  book  of  praire  used  by  the  Befnrnied  Church  in 
this  countri-.  He  publiataed  a  work  on  the  Anabap- 
tists in  1621.  After  his  death,  an  eipoaition  of  the 
4Sth  Paalm,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  incarna- 
tion, drcumelaiMi,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesua  were  issued.  Various  other  important  tmrta, 
besidee  those  already  mentioned,  were  diicharged  by 
bim  witb  exemplary  seal.  We  find  nothing  Uleped 
againat  him,  even  by  Brandt,  save  his  strenuous  oppo- 
rition  to  the  Remonstrants;  and  even  in  tbia  matta 
be  is  not  charg)^  with  anything  loconsiatent  with  tbe 
dignity  of  hia  poaition.  If  be  lacked  in  Christian 
charity  and  forbeamnca,  it  was  a  ftult  in  which  be 
doea  not  seem  to  have  shared  more  deeply  than  moat 
ofbia  contemporaries.  Be  died  May  9, 1635,  and  ww 
buried  undpr  the  old  churcb  in  Middelburg.  See  Gla- 
slus,  Godfffl'erd  Krderland,  I  Decl,  I>Ie.  435  en  verr; 
G.  Brandt,  HiHorie  der  Ifformalxe,  en  owfrre  ltrrlei(jle 
CeiriiWpw'awn  tn  en  omlrenf  dt  f-'rdrrlanden.  III  Ded, 
bii.  27,  63,  226,  227,  236, 644,  627,  643,  648,  (J,  P,  W.) 
Faunt,  Akthuh,  or  Lacbknce,  Artmcr,  an  Eng- 
lish Jesuit,  waa  born  at  Foaton.  Leici-Ktershiie,  in  1544, 
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sDCGessiTelY  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Lou  vain,  to 
Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity reader  in  the  English  Jesuits'  Cullege.  He 
wrote  several  theological  treatises,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Watts,  Bib.  Brit. — Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog, 
Diet.;  AUtbone,  Diet,  of  Authon. 

Fame,  Charlea,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Luciennes,  near  Puris,  in  16!M ;  died 
Nov.  4, 1G44.  He  was  the  first  superior-general  of  the 
regular  canons  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  religious  orders. 
He  19  the  author  of  several  religious  worlLS,  among 
which  is  the  Didtonnaire  des  Nonce*  (Paris,  1711,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  Noia,  Biog,  Ginerak, 

Faure,  TranqoiB^  a  French  prelate,  born  Nov.  8, 
1612;  died  May  11, 1687.  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
(vder  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  therein  ;  was  appointed  sub-preceptor  of 
Loois  XIY,  and  finally  bishop  of  Amiens.  We  have 
from  him  a  condemnation  of  tht  Lettret  ProvinciaUt  f 
an  Ordoimanoe  contre  le  Nowoeau  Tfttament  de  Mona 
(1673) ;  a  PofOgyriqw  de  Lows  XIV  {Paris,  1680,  4to) ; 
an  Oraimm  Junibre  de  la  reine  Anne  d'Autriehe  (died 
1666);  and  an  Oraison  Jimebre  de  Henriette- Marie  de 
Franof,  nine  de  Ui  Grcmde-Bretagne  (Paris,  1670,  4to). 
— Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generak, 

Fanst,  Dr.,  according  to  tradition,  a  celebrated  deal- 
er in  the  black  art.    (The  following  account,  chiefly 
translated  from  Pierer,  UmvencU-Lexihonfit  taken  from 
Chambers,  Encyciapxdia,  s.  v.)    He  was  bom  probably 
about  A.D.  14^,  at  Knittiingen  (or  Kundlingen),  in 
Wtirtemberg,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Roda,  near  Weimar. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.    "After 
having  spent  a  rich  inheritance  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
Faust  is  aUeged  to  have  made  use  of  his  *  power'  to 
raise  or  conjure  up  the  devil,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  contract  for  twenty-four  years,  obtaining  during 
that  time  hia  fill  of  earthly  pleasure,  but  at  its  termi- 
nation surrendering  body  and  soul  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  enemy.     The  devil  gave  him  an  attendant 
spirit  or  d»mon,  called  Mephistopheles,  thoagh  other 
names  are  given  him  by  the  later  tradition ists,  with 
whom  he  travelled  about,  enjoying  life  in  all  its  forms, 
and  astonishing  people  by  working  wonders,  till  he 
vss  finally  carried  off  by  the  Evil  One,  who  appeared 
m  terrible  guise  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night,  at  the  viUage  of  Rimlich,  near  Witten!)erg, 
though  several  other  places  lay  claim  to  that  vory 
questionable  honor.     Some  have  doubted,  considering 
titt  monstrously  mj'tbical  form  in  which  his  career 
has  come  down  to  ua,  whether  such  an  individual  as 
Fanst  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  there  was  a  basis  of  fact,  on  which  tradition  has 
bnilt  its  grotesque  superstructure.    Gorres,  indeed,  as- 
Krts  that  one  George  Sabellicns,  who  difiappeared 
aboot  the  year  1517,  is  the  real  Faust;  but  Philip  Me- 
lanctbon — the  man  of  all  the  reformers  whose  word  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  would  most  readily  be  trust- 
«<1— says  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with  Dr.  Faus- 
tiis.    Conrad  Gesner  (1561)  is  equally  positive ;  and 
Ijither,  in  hia  Tabie  Talk,  speaks  of  Dr.  Faust  as  a 
man  lost  beyond  aU  hope.     The  opinion  that  prevails, 
and  which  is  reckoned  to  be  intrinsically  the  more 
probable,  is  that  some  man  of  this  name,  possessed  of 
varied  knowledge,  may  possibly  have  practised  jug- 
glery (for  the  wandering  savans  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  all  a  touch  of  the  quack  about  them),  and  thus 
hare  been  taken  by  the  ignorant  people  for  a  dealer 
io  the  black  art,  and  one  who  maintained  a  secret  and 
tntiDtate  relation  with  evil  spirits.    His  widely  di ffused 
eelebrity  not  only  occasioned  the  wonders  worked  by 
other  so^ralled  necromancers  of  an  earlier  age — Alber- 
tns  Hagnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus — to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  likewise  many  ancient  tales  and 
legends  of  a  marvellous  character  were  gradually 
tvanslerrad  to  him,  till  he  flnaUy  appears  as  the  very 


hero  of  magicians.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
narrative  of  Faust's  marvels  afforded  amusement  to 
the  people,  on  the  other  they  were  made  use  of  for  in- 
struction by  the  clergy,  who  pointed  out,  in  the  fright- 
ful fate  of  Faust,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the 
*  black  art,'  and  the  abominableness  of  a  life  sunk  in 
sensuality  and  vice.  The  myth  of  Faust  has  received 
a  manifold  literary'  treatment.  First  come  the  Vulka- 
hucker  (or  people's  boolis),  which  record  Faust's  enter- 
prises and  feats.  The  oldest  of  these  now  known  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  1588.  Then  came  an  im- 
proved* edition  of  the  same,  by  Widmann,  entitled 
Wahrhofdge  Hutorien  von  denen  grdulichen  Siinden  Dr. 
Joh,  Fausfs  (True  History  of  the  Horrible  Crimes  of 
Dr.  John  Faust,  Hamb.  3  vols.  1599);  and  in  1695,  a 
work  was  published  at  NUrnberg  by  Pfitzer,  based 
upon  that  of  Widmann.  The  oldest  of  these  books  was 
translated  into  all  the  civilized  languages  of  Europe. 
Impostors  also  published  books  of  magic  under  the 
name  of  Faust,  such  as  Fcaut't  grosser  und  gtiealtiger 
II6llenew€uig(yn\i&Vi  Great  and  Potent  Book  of  Spells), 
Fausten's  Mirakeliamst  (Faust's  Art  of  Performing 
Miracle?),  and  DreifathA  Hdfknstcang  (The  Threefold 
Book  of  8pells).  These  wretched  productions  are  fill- 
ed throughout  with  meaningless  scrawls  and  figures, 
interspersed  with  texts  from  the  Bible  scandalously 
misapplied ;  but  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  they  were 
supposed  capable,  when  properly  understood,  of  accom- 
plishing prodigies.  That  the  poetical  art  should  in 
due  time  have  seized  on  a  subject  aflfording  so  much 
material  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon  was  inevitable, 
and  consequently  German  literature  abounds  in  ele* 
gies,  pantomimes,  tragedies,  and  comedies  on  Faust. 
Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  Puppenqnel 
(Puppet-show)  of  Dr.  Faust  (published  at  Leipsic  in 
1850)  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  Ger- 
many. It  forms  the  transition  from  the  rude  magic 
tales  concerning  Faust  to  the  later  philosophic  con- 
ception of  the  Faust-myth,  which  has  become  the  most 
perfect  poetical  expression  of  the  eternal  strife  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  first  writer 
who  treated  the  story  of  Faust  dramatically  was  the 
English  writer  Christopher  Marlowe,  about  the  year 
1600  (German  translation  by  W.  MUllpr,  Berlin,  1818),* 
but  the  grandest  work  on  the  subject  is  Goethe's  Faust, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr, 
Faust,  e-n  Trauerspiel  (Leip.  1790),  and  afterwards  in 
a  remodelled  form,  under  the  title  of  Faust,  eine  Tratf 
6die  (TQbingen,  1808).  The  second  part  was  published 
after  the  author's  death,  at  Stuttgart,  in  1833.  Be- 
sides Goethe's  drama  may  be  mentioned  Lessing's 
masterly  fragment,  Faust  and  die  Siebfn  Geister  (Faust 
and  the  Seven  Spirits),  G.  F.  L.  MUUer's  Dr.  FausCs 
Lfhen  (Dr.  Faust's  Life,  Mannh.  1778),  and  Klinger's 
FoMsi's  Uben,  Thaten,  und  HdUenfahrt  (Faust's  Life, 
Doings,  and  Descent  Into  Hell ;  Petersburg  and  Leip. 
1791).  The  plastic  art  has  also  found  a  fit  subject  in 
Faust.  In  Auerbach's  cellar  at  Leipsic,  where  Faust 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  of  his  feats,  are  two 
rude  daubs  of  the  3'ear  1525,  representing  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  riding  out  of  the  cellar  on  a  wine-bar- 
rel. Rembrandt  and  Christoph  von  Sichem  have  also 
illustrated  the  stor}'  of  Faust,  and,  in  modern  times, 
Cornelius  and  Retzsch  have  done  the  same.  See  Pe- 
ter, Die  Literatur  der  Faustsage  (The  Literature  of 
the  Faust  BIyth).  2d  edit  Leip.  1851." 

Fansta.  Flavia  Maximiana,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maximianus  Herculius  and  Eutropia,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Constantino  the  Great,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans,  and  two  dau>ihters,  Constantina  and  Helena. 
She  was  bom  about  A.D.  289,  was  married  in  307,  and 
put  to  death  in  326,  if  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to 
her  end  be  correct.  She  gained  great  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband  by  her  devotion  in  revealing 
to  him  a  plot,  formed  by  her  own  father,  to  assassinate 
him,  though  with  filial  tenderness  she  covenanted  for 
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the  life  of  her  parent,  who  vras  notwithstanding  pot  to 
death.  This  confidence  and  aflfection,  as  is  alleged  by 
fx>me,  she  abased  so  as  to  instigate  the  death  of  Cris- 
pua,  Constantine's  son  by  his  first  wife  Minervina,  a 
youth  of  rare  promise  and  great  popularity,  because, 
as  some  say,  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  sons,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  his  refusal  to  reciprocate  her 
illicit  love.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  enii)eror,  how- 
ever, avenged  the  fate  of  her  grandson,  and  Fausta, 
whose  ))erHdy  and  infidelity  were  made  known,  was 
puffocated  in  a  hot  bath.  Other  accounts,  however, 
hold  Fausta  innocent  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  which, 
together  with  her  own  and  that  of  the  Ciesar  Licinius, 
is  attributed  to  the  cruel  suspiciousness  of  Constan- 
tine,  engendered  by  success — that  insoUntia  rervm  »e- 
cundarum,  as  Eutropius  styles  it,  which  perverted  his 
njture  and  led  to  deeds  of  cruelty.  The  vague  and 
ctmtradictorA'  statements  in  regard  to  her  conduct,  and 
to  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  her  death,  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  doubt  In  one  account  she  is  made 
to  survive  the  death  of  her  son  Constantine,  who  was 
slain  three  years  after  his  father's  death,  and  in  anoth- 
er is  represented  as  the  "  most  pious  of  queens."  Her 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt, 
though  she  probably  followed  her  husband  in  that  re- 
spect.— Hoefcr,  Now.  Biogr.  GmhaU^  s.  y.  ;  Gibbon, 
DecUM  and  Fall,  ii,  WVi  3  (N.  Y.  Harpers',  1862,  6  vols. 
12mu) ;  Tillemont,  //»/.  dei  Emp.  vol.  iv,  art.  Ixli,  p. 
224,  and  Notes  sttr  Consianlin^  xvii ;  Eckhel,  Doctrina 
Nummorum,  viii,  98 ;  Eutropius,  x,  6 ;  LActantius,  De 
Motie  Persecut.  27;  Julian,  Orat,  I;  Zosimus,  ii,  10, 
29 ;  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccies.  ii,  4.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FauBtXniiB,  bishop  of  Lyons,  lived  in  the  second 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  became  bi>'hop  al>out 
the  year  250,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for 
the  fiaiith,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  attacked  Mar- 
cianus,  bishop  of  Aries,  the  only  Gallic  bishop  who 
had  embraced  Novatianism.  Unable  to  accomplish 
anything  by  himself,  he  made  sure  of  the  aid  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Karbonnaise,  and  wrote  to  the  pope, 
Stephen,  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  Marcianus.  The 
pope  hesitated,  and  Faustinus,  in  order  to  hasten  mat- 
ters, wrote  to  Cyprian,  bis^hop  of  Carthage.  The  two 
letters  which  he  wrote  no  longer  exist,  but  they  fo  m 
the  material  of  the  sixty-seventh  letter  of  Cyprian  to 
pope  Stephen,  which  gives  a  carious  picture  of  the 
Gallic  Church  at  that  period.  Marcianus  persisted  in 
his  schism,  and  the  result  of  the  affaii*  is  uncertain, 
hut  it  is  probable  that  be  was  deposed,  since  his  name 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Aries. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Getiirale,  xvii,  199. 

FaustintiB,  a  priest  of  the  sect  of  the  Lucifcrians 
(q.  V.)  in  the  fourth  century.  He  shared  in  the  perse- 
cution they  experienced,  but  was  set  free  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  emperor  Theodo»ius,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  pra3<'ing  for  protection  to  l)e  extended 
to  himself  and  q^bers  who  associated  with  him ;  this 
the  emperor  granted,  and  DamasusV  papal  persecutions 
were  staved.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Trimtate  sire  de 
F'de  contra  A  riancs  (Concerning  the  Faith,  against  the 
Arians).  The  discourse  is  dedicated  to  the  empress 
Flacilla,  and  divided  into  seven  chupters.  He  begins 
by  stating  the  heresies  of  the  Arianp,  and  then  combats 
them  from  Scripture.  In  chap,  ii  he  proves  that  the 
word  Son  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  but  leaves  untouch- 
ed the  question  whether  the  word  applies  to  him  as 
God  or  man,  taking  for  granted  the  former ;  in  chap, 
iii  he  shows  the  omnipotence  and  perpetual  endurance 
of  Christ;  explains  in  chap,  iv  John  xiv,  28 ;  in  chap. 
T,  the  qualifications  implied  In  Acts  ii,  36  are  pointed 
out  as  belonging  only  to  God ;  and  chap,  vii  is  a  short 
dis.sertation  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  wrote  also  Fides 
Th^ofiosio  imp.  ohlattt  (according  to  Mabillon,  alwut 
A.D.  380) : — lAbiUus  Precum^  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Theodosius,  relating  and 
requesting  to  be  freed  from  the  persecutions  which  he, 


Marcellinus,  and  others  were  suffering  in  consequence 
of  being  Luciferians.  A  short  account  of  this  sect  ia 
prefixed  by  Faustinas  to  the  petition.  His  remains 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  vii,  441,  and 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Cvrtus,  xiii,  38  sq. — Clarke,  Smccess. 
Sac.  Lit. ;  lArdner,  Worhs^  iv,  250. 

FauBtinuB,  who  lived  towards  the  cloae  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Dax,  France,  by  authority  of  Gondowald,  who,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  natural  son  of  Clothaire  I,  aspired  to  the 
throne  of  Aqaitaine,  bat  was  vanquished,  betrayed, 
and  slain.  Faustinus  was  then  deposed  by  a  council 
held  at  Macon,  which,  curiously  enough,  also  con- 
demned the  bishops  who  had  ordained  him  to  provide 
for  him  in  turn,  and  pay  him  100  solidi  annually. — 
Gregorj*  of  Tours,  Epitome  historia  Francorum  /  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FauBtUB,  Dr.    See  Faust,  Dr. 

FauBtUB  ReienalB  or  RhegieoBiB  (of  Rhe- 
gium,  or  Riez,  in  Provence),  so  called  from  the  diocef^e 
over  which  he  presided,  a  pious  and  self-sacrificing 
prelate,  althoagh  doctrinally  he  favored  Semi-Pela- 
gianism.     He  was  bom  in  Britain  about  the  befrin- 
ning  of  the  fiftfi  century,  and  became  a  monk  of  Le. 
rins.     When  Maximus  was  made  bishcp  of  Rbegiom, 
Faustus  succeeded  him  in  his  abltacy  of  Lerins,  and 
succeeded  him  again  as  bit-hop  on  bis  death,  A.D.  4&4« 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  under  Hilary  at 
Rome,  462,  and  returned  in  484  to  hia  diocese,  where 
he  died  alx>ut  486.     He  wrote  (1)  De  Gratia  Dtinkm- 
manie  mentis  libero  arhitrio  (On  Grace  and  Free-will) 
{Bib.  Max.  Pair.  viii).     In  this  treatise  he  opposes  ab- 
solute predestination,  but  admits  original  sin  and  tfa« 
necessity  of  grace  to  assist  man's  nature,  but  denies 
that  grace  is  confined  in  its  saving  influences  to  a  few, 
or  that  original  sin  is  entirely  destructive  of  every 
good,  so  as  to  leave  man  "  a  mass  of  corruption."    He 
also  shows  that  God's  foreknowledge  does  not  affect 
the  salvation  or  condemnation  of  any,  and  interprets 
the  various  texts  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter.    (2)  Profesjeio  Fidei  (A  Confession  of  Faith)  {Bib. 
Max.  Patr.  viii),  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  fate,  addressed  to  Leontios,  bii^hop  of 
Aries.    This  is  a  recapitulation  of  his  treatise  De  6^ro. 
ti'i.     (3)  Efiistola  ad  Lua'dum  Pretbyterum^  agminst 
the  Predestinarians  of  the  monastery  of  Admmetum. 
Lucidus  was  convinced  by  this  letter,  and  snbscril^ed 
to  the  points  condemned  in  it  (Mansi,  Condi,  vii,  1007). 
This  and  other  EpistoUpy  to  Ruricius  and  others,  arv  in 
Cnnisii  Led.  Antiq.  i,  852  (Antw.  1725,  fol.),  and  in  the 
Bibliotfi,  Max.  Patr.  viii ;  also  se\  erul  Sermont.     The 
treatise  De  Gratia  is  abo  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Laf.  Iviii, 
775  sq.,  together  with  the  Epiftoke  and  Semwmes.    An- 
gelo  Mai,  in  his  SpicUegiam  Romanum^  gives  three  di». 
courses  of  Faustus  never  lx>fore  printed.     Keander 
gives  the  following  judicious  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Faustus:   ** Although  Faustus  adopted  the 
Semi-Pelagian  mode  of  exposition  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  free-will  to  grace,  yet  he  unfolded  this 
scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.     If  he  did  not 
express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  acnte 
and  clea: -headed  theologian,  yet  we  see  presented  in 
him,  in  a  l)eantiful  manner,  such  a  harmonious  ten* 
dency  of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  par- 
tial and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  him  from 
giving  undue  prominence  either  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the  creation,  or 
to  the  work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the 
redemption.     *A8  the  same  Being,*  says  he,  *is  both 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  po  one  and  the  seme  Beinfr  is 
to  h%  adored  Iwth  in  the  work  of  creation  and  of  r«^ 
demption.'     Among  the  attributes  which,  as  exprc:^s. 
ing  the  imajre  of  God,  could  not  be  destroyed  in  humjoi 
nature,  he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  f^e-will.      But 
even  before  the  fall  the  free-will  was  insufficient  with- 
out the  aid  of  grace,  and  still  lefs  can  it  at  prescmt^ 
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smce  Bin  luu  ^entered,  suffice  by  its  own  strength  for 
the  attainment  of  salvation.     It  has  now  lost  its  orig- 
inal power,  yet  it  is  not  in  itself  destruyed ;  it  is  not 
altogether  shut  out  from  the  divine  gifts,  but  only  it 
must  strive  once  more  to  obtain  them  by  intense  ef- 
forts and  the  divine  assutance.     Like  the  author  of 
the  work  Dt  vocaUone  gentium^  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  general  grace  {gratia  generaiui),  a  term  by 
which  he  designates  the  religioso-moral  capability 
which  God  has  furnished  to  man's  nature,  and  which, 
too,  has  not  been  wholly  supplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as 
the  universal  inward  revelation  of  God  by  means  of 
this  aniversal  religia^o-moral  sense ;  between  general 
grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he 
means  all  that  was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through 
Christianity-.     But  the  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of 
grace  to  each  other  is  defined  by  him  quite  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned.     Although, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in 
many  cases,  also,  the  calling,  is  antecedent  to  all  human 
merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  grace  in  man 
is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  that 
general  grace ;  and  in  many  coses  the  strivuig  and 
seeking  of  the  man  which  proceeds  from  the  former, 
the  self-active  bent  of  the  free-will,  is  antecedent  to 
that  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this  special 
grace ;  a  thing  which  Faustus  endeavors  to  show  by 
examples  similar  to  those  which  the  Semi-Pelagians 
had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  since  the  time  of  Cas- 
sian.    He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good 
in  haman  nature  a  spark  of  fire  implanted  within  by 
the  divine  hand,  which,  cherished  by  man,  with  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  would  become  operative. 
He  recognises,  therefore,  a  preparatory  development 
of  the  reli 'ions  and  moral  nature  even  amoni;  the  hea- 
then,  and  controverts  those  who  are  unwilling  to  allow 
that,  by  a  faithful  use  of  that  general  grace,  the  hea- 
then might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of  God. 
From  this  it  might  also  lie  inferred  that  Faustus  was 
an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  all  the 
heaithen  would  be  unconditionally  condemned;  and 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  worthy  among  them 
would  still  be  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation ;  but  on  these  piints 
he  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctlj'.     There 
is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faustus  where 
he  compares  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  relation  of  grace  to  free-will  with  the  two 
extremes  in  tha  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  parson  of  Christ.     As  in  the  doctrine 
euneeming  Christ's  person  some  gave  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  divine,  others  to  the  human  element,  and, 
as  the  result  of  so  doin:r,  were  led  into  errors  which, 
on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
so  he  says  it  was  also  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
human  nature.     Faustus  deserves  notice  also  on  ac- 
c»unt  of  his  dispute  concerning  the  corporeality  of 
the  souL     He  affirmed,  as  others  before  him  had  al- 
ready done  (e.  g.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  On  Matt,  v,  8,  and 
even  Didymus,  in  his  work  De  TrinitatA,  bk.  ii,  ch.  4 : 
'Oc  dyyiXoi  trvtvfiaTa,  Ko^b   W(>6c  ijftac   dawfiaroi^ 
ffufiara  itrovpdtna  Sid  to  airsipa»c  drcixfiv  rov  dK' 
Tttrrov  wev/iaroi'),  that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit ;  in 
the  essential  nature  of  finitude  is  grounded  limitation 
as  by  tim;  (a  beginning  of  existence),  so  also  by 
space;  and  hence  all  creatures  are  corporeal  beings, 
the  higher  spirits  as  well  as  souls.     He  was  led  by  his 
omtroversies  with  the  Arians  of  the  German  tribes, 
who  were  then  spreading  themselves  in  these  coun- 
tries, to  unfold  these  views  still  farther ;  for  he  sup- 
posed he  could  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  essence 
with  the  Father  was  not  ascribed  to  the  Ix)gos,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regard  him  as  a  corporeal  being. 
He  found  an  opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philo- 
sophical spirit  in  the  presb3rter  Claudianus  Mamertus 
of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the  speculative  spirit  of 
Augustine  had  exerted  a  great  influence.     He  wrote 


against  Faustus  his  work  De  statu  amtaa'^  (Neander, 
Church  llistor^f  Torrey,  ii,  i>45).  —  Clarke,  Sucee$sian 
of  Sac,  Lit.  il,  256 ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas^  Ky- 
land,  ii,  888 ;  Moeheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
§  26,  n.  65;  Ceillier,  Avteurs  Sacred  (Paris,  1861),  x, 
420-436.    See  Semi-Pelaoians  ;  Mabsiliaks. 

Faustna,  Bocinua.    See  Socinos. 

Fauatna,  St.  (cTAgawtt)^  was  bom  about  A.D. 
460,  but  the  date  of  his  death  b  unknown.  He  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Agaune,  in  Yalois,  and 
in  605  went  to  Paris  with  Severinus,  his  abbot,  who 
was  called  thither  by  Clovis  I  to  employ  hb  bedical 
fkill  in  treating  him  for  a  chronic  fever.  On  his  re- 
turn journey  Severinus  died,  and  Faustus,  who  had 
remained  in  France,  was  commbsicned  by  Childebert 
to  write  hb  life.  This  work  is  commendable  for  tte 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  scant  mention  of  miracles 
as  wrought  by  its  subject,  in  an  age  whose  literature 
b  replete  with  such  marveb.  The  best  edition  b  thai 
by  Mabillon  in  the  Acta  Sanctorvm  Ord,  8ancU  Bene-' 
dicli  (Parb,  1668-1710,  9  vob.  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Yen- 
ice,  1738,  9  vob.  fol.).  The  Acta  Sanctorum  assigns 
the  11th  of  February  to  St.  Faustus  d'Agaune. — Hoe- 
fer,  Aoitv.  Biop.  Genir,  xvii,  202. 

Fauatua,  St.  (de  Glanfiruil^.  was  one  of  the  Bene* 
dictine  monks  who  came  with  St.  Maurus  to  France, 
A.D.  548,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  first  monastery 
of  hb  order  in  that  country  at  Glanfeuil  (Gbnnafo- 
lium),  in  Anjou.  In  585,  after  the  death  of  Maurus, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  his  brother  monks,  be  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Maurus, 
and  presented  it  to  pope  Boniface  IV,  who  approved  it 
al>out  607.  Faustus  died  some  time  after  this  (on  a 
15th  of  Februar}'',  according  to  the  Bollandists),  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Lateran.  Hb  life  of 
St.  Maurus  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  credulous 
faith  in  the  marvellous,  and  abounds  in  uninteresting 
and  prolix  details.  Surius  (  Vita  Sanctorum^  etc.),  Du 
Breul  {Supplem.  Antiq.  etc.),  and  Mabillon  {Acta  Sanct. 
Ord.  Sancti  Benedictt)  have  edited  it. — Hoefer,  Noav, 
Biog.  Generale,  xvli^  202-3. 

Fauatua,  the  Manichaan,  a  prominent  bbhop 
of  the  Manichaeans,  was  a  native  of  Mileve,  in  Nu- 
midia.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  When  be- 
ginning to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Manichsean  doctrines 
which  he  had  adopted  during  bis  sta}'  at  Carthage, 
Augustine  was  referred  by  his  Manichsean  teachers 
whom  he  consulted,  and  who  were  unable  to  solve  hb 
doubts,  to  Faustus,  as  the  ablest  man  of  the  sect.  Au- 
gustine did  not,  however,  find  in  Faustus  what  he  had 
expected ;  hb  knowledge  was  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sive and  so  profound  as  the  Manichaeans  generally  be- 
lieved. Of  Latin  literature  he  had  only  read  some 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  part  of  Seneca's  works,  a  few  po- 
ets,  and  the  Latin  works  of  Manichiean  authors.  He 
confessed  an  entire  ignorance  of  natunil  sciences.  He 
was,  however,  possessed  of  a  great  readiness  of  speech 
and  dexterity  in  argument.  Faustus  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  defence  of  the  Manichieans,  in  which 
the  objections  of  his  sect  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  par. 
ticular  to  the  Old  Testament,  are  presented  with  some 
keenness  and  wit.  Augustine,  induced  by  his  ftiends, 
wrote  against  Faustus  his  work  Contra  Faustum  Mani- 
chaeum  IJhri  XTorm  (compiled  about  400;  sent  to  Je- 
rome 404),  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Faustus  is  quoted.  Augustine  relates  of  him  that  he 
led  a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  resrarded  himself  as  tho 
Incarnate  Wisdom,  was  for  a  time  exiled  for  his  Man- 
ichiean  opinions  to  an  bland,  but  subsequently  released. 
The  work  of  Augustine  against  Faustus  is  in  the  8th 
volume  of  his  works  in  the  Maurine  and  Miime  edi 
tions.     See  Augustine,  Maxich^ans. — Herzog, 
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tUal-Encyldop,  iv,  342 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchtn^Lex. 
iU,  927.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Favor.    See  Gbace. 

Favre.    See  Fabeb. 

Faw^cett,  Benjamin,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
uter, was  bom  at  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  in  1715,  and 
died  in  1780.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  preached  first  at  Taunton,  and  then 
at  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Dissenters  for  85  ^'ears.  He  was  a  strict  econ- 
omist of  time,  and  attributed  his  uninterrupted  good 
health  to  his  temperate  mode  of  life  and  the  habit  of 
early  rising.  His  works  are,  Sermons  (1756-80),  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  Scdnts'  Everlasting  Rest,  and 
JUUgious  Melancholy  (1780, 8  vo).— Rose,  Neuj  Gen.  Biog. 
JHcl. ;  AUibone,  Did,  of  Authors. 

Faw^oett,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Yorkshire  Jan.  6, 1739,  joined  a  Bap- 
tist clmrch  in  1758,  and  was  ordained  minister  at 
Wainsgate  in  1764.  Here  he  opened  an  academy,  at 
which  many  ministers  were  educated,  among  them 
Ward  of  Serampore.  He  was  a  self-taught,  but  well- 
informed  man ;  in  theology  he  was  a  moderate  Calvin- 
isL  He  died  July  25, 1819.  He  published  The  Sick 
Man's  Friend  (1774)  -.—Hymns  (Leeds,  1781, 12mo):— 
Essay  on  Anger  (Leeds,  1787, 12mo)  '.—Devotional  Fam- 
ily Bibk  (1807-11,  2  vols.  4to) Jones,  Christian  Bi- 
ography, 8.  V. ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  f>f  Biography,  p.  194. 

Faw^oett,  Joseph,  minister  of  an  Independent 
church  at  Walthamstow,  died  1804.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  published  Sermons  delivered  at 
the  Old  Jewry  (Lend.  1795,  2  toIs.  8vo). 

Faw^kes,  Guy  "  (properly  Guido),  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
was  born  of  a  Protestant  family  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
year  1570.  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  aimy  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Inspired  with  fanatical  zeal  for  his  new  re- 
ligion, on  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into  a  plot 
with  several  Catholic  gentlemen  for  blowing  up  the 
king,  his  ministers,  and  the  members  of  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November  5, 1605.  Guy 
Fawkes  was  taken  with  the  burning  match  in  his  hand, 
tried,  and,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  publicly 
executed  January'  81, 1606.  In  remembrance  of  this 
event,  in  most  English  towns,  but  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, a  grotesque  figure,  stuffed  with  straw,  is  carried 
about  the  streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  finally 
committed  to  the  flames.  A  political  and  religious 
si^ification  was  again  imparted  to  this  custom  by 
what  was  called  *the  papal  aggression*  in  the  year 
1850,  when  the  figure  of  cardinal  Wiseman  (q.  v.)  was 
substituted  fur  that  of  Guy  Fawkes."  See  Glnpow- 
DKK  Plot. 

Faydit,  Piebbb,  a  priest  of  the  French  Oratory, 
was  lx)rn  at  Riom,  in  the  Auvergne,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  centUT}'.  He  was  in  1671  excluded  from 
the  Oratory  for  having  published,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  superiors,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of 
view,  a  work  On  the  Human  Afind{De  Mente  Humana). 
While  pope  Innocent  XI  was  quarrelling  with  the 
French  government,  Faydit,  in  a  sermpn  on  St.  Poly- 
carp,  preached  againfit  the  pope,  whose  conduct  he 
compared  with  that  of  pope  Victor  toward  the  Asiatic 
bishops.  The  view  expressed  in  these  sermons  he  re- 
futed himself  in  another  sermon  published  at  Liege ; 
but  in  1687  he  again  published  at  Maestricht  an  ex- 
tract from  his  first  sermon,  with  proofs  for  the  facts 
quoted  in  it.  In  consequence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Trin- 
ity^ in  which  he  seemed  to  favor  Tritheism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1696  at  St.  Lazarus.  Subsequently  he  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  to  his  native  city,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  compile  quarrelsome  works,  attacking  with 
ridiculous  arguments  some  of  the  best  works  of  his 
age,  such  as  F6nelon's  Tilemaque  and  Tillemont's  Me- 


moires  EcdesicuHgues.     He  died  in  1709.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gensr.  xvi,  229. 

Fear  of  Gk>d.  I.  Old  Testament. — There  is  do 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  sentiment  of  fear  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  God  before  the  fall  of 
Adam.  After  the  transgression,  Adam  says,  "I  beard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid'^  (Gen.  iii, 
10).  Fear  of  God  (njn]'  HK^^)  stands  thus  in  close 
connection  with  conscience,  and  with  the  fact  of  actu- 
al or  possible  sin.  We  are  probably  justified  in  infer- 
ring from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  that  the  sentiment 
of  fear,  in  relation  to  God,  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  sin.  Since  the  Fall,  fear  is  a  natural  and 
proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  dependent  man  with  re- 
gard to  the  infinite  God  whom  he  has  offended.  De- 
pendence alone,  without  the  consciousness  of  sin,  or 
of  sinful  tendencies  and  possibilities,  would  not  engen* 
der  fear.  In  sinful  beings,  however,  fear  is  useful  and 
necessary  as  a  preventive  and  safeguard  against  trans- 
gression. As  such  it  is  enjoined  in  the  O.  T.  especial- 
ly. (Compare  Exod.  i,  17 ;  Deut.  vi,  2 ;  Prov.  lii,  7  ; 
xiv,  2.)  So  in  0.  T.  we  find  practical  piety  generally 
described  as  the  fear  of  God :  *'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  knowledge*'  (Prov.  i,  7) ;  Job  xxviii, 
8,  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding;"  **The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever"  (Psa.  xix,  9). 
Fear,  thus  coming  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  synony- 
mous with  piety,  did  not  (under  the  old  covenant)  ex- 
clude filhil  and  even  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and  delight 
in  his  law  and  in  his  worship ;  the  Psalms  abound  in 
illustrations  of  this.  Under  this  covenant,  too,  the  law 
of  love  prevailed  (Deut.  vi,  5, "  And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might").  The  promise  of  a  new 
covenant,  also,  added  the  grace  oihope  to  the  experi- 
ence of  0.  T.  believers  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-84).  But  a  fear 
which  is  conjoined  with  love  and  hope  is  not  a  slavish 
fear,  but  rather  filial  fear,  veneration  (compare  Deut. 
xxxii,  6 ;  Hosea  xi,  1 ;  Isa.  i,  2 ;  Ixiii,  16 ;  Ixiv,  8). 
Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  filial  relation  to  God 
through  Christ,  such  as  appears  in  the  N.  T.,  was  want- 
ing in  the  old  covenant,  and  fear  was,  perhaps^  under 
that  covenant,  the  prevailing  element  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  believers,  sq  far  as  their  relation  to  God  was 
concerned. 

II.  In  the  sphere  of  the  N.  T.,  the  fear  of  God,  in  the 
sense  of  slavish  or  nntrusting  dread,  is  completely  dis- 
pelled. True,  in  the  economy  of  salvation  through 
Christ  fear  finds  a  useful  place  as  a  preventive  of  neg- 
ligence and  carelessness  in  religion,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  penitence  (2  Cor.  v,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Phil,  ii,  12; 
£ph.  V,  21 ;  Heb.  xii,  28,  29),  and  is  enforced  in  this 
sense  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  x,  28).  Bat  as  Chris- 
tian experience  deepens,  and  the  soul  is  consecrated  to 
God,  the  sense  of  fear  vanishes,  and  love  takes  ita 
place  (Rom.  viii,  16 ;  2  Tim.  i,  7 ;  1  John  iv,  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  nothing  more  than  the 
form  of  Christian  life,  without  its  inward  power,  the 
old  Jewish  and  even  pagan  fear  springs  up.  So  the 
Romish  Church  does  not  admit  a  free  and  direct  ap- 
proach to  God,  but  demands  the  intercession  of  saint*, 
etc.,  and  makes  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  Christians  are  lovingly  to  surround  bis  table, 
a  tremendous  and  fearful  mystery'.  In  Protestant  the- 
ology, on  the  contrary,  the  fear  to  approach  God  is 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  ftee  ac- 
cess to  him  is  held  to  be  an  essential  element  of  true 
Christian  life.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  fm  ReVgum* 
Affections,  remarks  as  follows  on  the  relations  of  fear 
and  sin :  '*  For  so  hath  God  contrived  and  constituted 
things,  in  his  dispensations  towards  his  own  people, 
that  when  their  love  decays,  and  the  exercises  of  it 
fail  or  become  weak,  fear  should  arise ;  for  then  they 
need  it  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  to  excite  them 
to  care  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  bo  to  stir  them 
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op  to  watehfulness  and  diligence  in  religion ;  but  God 
hath  80  ordered  that,  when  lore  lisea  and  is  in  vigor- 
ous exercise,  then  fear  should  vanish  and  be  driven 
away ;  for  then  they  need  it  not,  having  a  higher  and 
more  excellent  principle  in  exercise  to  restrain  them 
from  sin,  and  stir  them  up  to  their  du^.     There  are 
no  otfier  principles  which  human  nature  is  under  the 
inflnence  of  tliat  urUl  ever  make  men  conscientious 
bnt  one  of  these  two,  ^ear  or  hee;  and  therefore,  if 
one  of  these  should  not  prevail  as  the  other  decays, 
God's  people,  when  fiillen  into  dead  and  carnal  frames, 
when  love  is  asleep,  would  be  lamentably  exposed  in- 
deed; and  therefore  God  has  wisely  ordained  that 
these  two  opposite  principles  of  love  and  fear  should 
rise  and  &11  like  the  two  oppoeite  scales  of  a  balance; 
when  one  rises,  the  other  sinks.     Love  is  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  childlike  principle ;  if  that  slumbers, 
men  (all  under  fear,  which  is  the  spirit  of  bondage,  or 
the  servile  principle ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.    And  if 
it  be  so  that  love,  or  the  spirit  of  adoption,  be  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  quite  drives  away  all  fear,  and 
givM  full  assurance ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
1  John  iv,  18,  **  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect 
lore  casts  out  fear."    These  two  opposite  principles  of 
lost  and  holy  love  bring  hope  and  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  God's  children  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  that 
is,  when  left  to  their  own  natural  influence,  without 
something  adventitious  or  accidental  intervening,  as 
the  distemper  of  melancholy,  doctrinal  ignorance,  prej- 
udices of  education,  wrong  instruction,  false  princi- 
ples, peculiar  temptations,  etc.     Fear  is  cast  out  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  no  other  way  than  by  the  prevail- 
ing of  love;  nor  is  it  ever  maintained  bv  his  Spir- 
it but  when  love  is  asleep"  (Edwards,  Works,  N.  Y. 
edit.,  ill,  66).      See,  on   the   different   dispensations 
of  grace,    Fletcher,    Worka^    iii,    175    sq.;    Stowell, 
On  Nehemiahj  lecL  i;  Herzog,  Real-  Encydtmadie.  v, 
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Feaat  (properly  flP^l^p,  mishUih\  Boxht  'w^hen  a 
hospitable  entertainment;  and  AH,  cfto^,  iopTti,  when  a 
religionayes/tmx/).     To  what  an  early  date  the  prac- 
twes  of  hospitality  are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen. 
xix,  3,  where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels — 
**  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet ;  and  he  pressed 
upon  them  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  his  house ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast ;"  which  was  obviously  of 
an  impromptu  nature,  since  it  is  added,  "  and  did  bake 
nkaeened  bread,  and  they  did  eat"  (Judg.  vi,  19).    It 
was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  persons  with  choice 
▼lands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them  in  a  similar  manner ; 
accordbigly  Laban,  when  he  had  overtaken  the  fleeing 
Jacob,  complains  (Gen.  xxxi,  27),  **  Wherefore  didst 
thou  steal  away  from  me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I 
might  haTo  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs, 
and  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ?"     See  also  2  Sam. 
iii,  20;  2  Kings  vi,  28;  Job  viii,  20;  1  Mace,  xvi,  15. 
This  practioe  explains  the  reason  why  tho  prodigal, 
on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Luke  xv,  28). 
Occasions  of  domestic  Joy  were  hailed  with  feasting ; 
thus,  in  G^n.  xxi,  8,  Abraham  **roade  a  great  feast 
tiie  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned."     Birthdays 
were  thus  celebrated  (Gkn.  xl,  20) :  **  Pharaoh,  on  his 
birUiday,  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants"  (Job  i, 
4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  compare  Herod,  i,  133).     Marriage- 
feasts  were  also  common.     Samson  (Judg.  xiv,  10)  on 
such  an  occasion  *'made  a  feast,"  and  it  is  added, 
**  for  so  need  the  young  men  to  do."    So  Laban,  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  22), 
**  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and  made 
a  feast."     These  festive  occasions  seem  originally  to 
have  answered  the  Important  purpose  of  serving  as 
evidence  and  attestation  of  the  events  which  they  cel- 
ebrated, on  which  account  relatives  and  neighbors 
were  invited  to  be  present  (Ruth  iv,  10 ;  John  ii,  1). 
Those  piDcesses  in  rural  occupations  by  which  the  di- 


vine bounties  are  gathered  into  the  hands  oi  man  hav« 
in  all  ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  according' 
ly,  in  8  Sam.  xiii,  28,  Absalom  invitee  all  the  king's 
sons,  and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sheep-shearing 
feast,  on  which  occasion  the  guests  became  "merry 
with  wine"  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2  sq.).  The  vintage  was 
also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drinking  (Judg. 
ix,  27).  Feasting  at  funerals  existed  among  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  33).  In  Jer.  xvi,  7,  among  other 
funeral  customs,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  cup  of  con- 
solation, to  drink  for  their  father  or  their  mother," 
which  brings  to  mind  the  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors  to  which  our  ancestors  were  given  at  inter- 
ments, and  which  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
Lancashire,  nor  proliably  in  Ireland  (Carleton's  Irish 
Peasantry;  Engkind  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  vol.  ii). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  carried  on 
these  occasions  may  be  learned  from  Joseph  us  (^or, 
iv,  1,  1),  who,  having  remarked  that  Archelaus 
**  mourned  for  his  father  seven  days,  and  had  given  a 
very  expensive  funeral  feast  to  the  multitude,"  states, 
**  which  custom  is  the  occasion  of  poverty  to  many  of 
the  Jews;"  adding,  ** because  they  are  forced  to  feast 
the  multitude ;  for  if  any  one  omits  it  he  is  not  esteem- 
ed a  holy  person."     See  Ehtebtainment. 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the  He- 
brews, feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances  which 
took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices.  In  Dent, 
xii,  6,  7,  after  the  Israelites  are  enjoined  to  bring  to 
the  place  chosen  of  God  their  burnt  offsrings,  tithes, 
heave  offerings,  vows,  free-will  offerings,  and  the  first- 
lings of  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  are  told,  *' There 
shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  ye  put  your  hand  unto,  ye  and  your 
households,  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee"  (1  Sam.  ix,  19 ;  xvi,  8,  5 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  These 
sacrificial  meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  peace 
offerings,  whether  eucharistic  or  votive.  The  kidneys, 
and  all  the  inward  fat,  and  the  tail  of  the  lamb,  were 
burnt  with  the  daily  sacrifice;  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  fell  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  on  the  same  day  if  the 
offering  were  eucharistic,  on  that  and  the  next  day  if  it 
were  votive  (Lev.  iii,  1-17 ;  vii,  11-21 ;  29-36 ;  xix,  5- 
8 ;  XX,  29,  30).  To  the  feast  at  the  second  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  made  every  year, 
and  eaten  at  the  annual  festivals  before  Jehovah,  not 
only  friends,  but  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Le- 
vites  were  to  be  invited,  as  well  as  the  slaves.  If  the 
tabernacle  was  so  distant  as  to  make  it  inconvenient 
to  carry  thither  the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
money,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  providing?  feasts  at 
the  place  at  which  the  festivals  were  held  (Deut.  xiv, 
22-27 ;  xii,  14 ;  Tobit  i.  6).  Charitable  entertainments 
were  also  provided,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  from  the 
tithe  of  the  increase. «  The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow  were  to  be  present  (Deut. 
xii,  17-19 ;  xiv,  28,  29 ;  xxvi,  12-15).  At  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  command  is  very  express  (Deut.  xvi, 
11),  *'  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant, 
and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  that  are  among  you."  Accordingly,  Tobit 
(ii,  1,  2)  aflHrms,  **  Now  when  I  was  come  home  again, 
hi  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw  abundance  of 
meat,  I  said  to  my  son,  go  and  bring  what  poor  roan 
soever  thou  shalt  find  out  of  our  brethren,  who  is 
mindful  of  the  Lord."  The  Israelites  were  forbid- 
den to  partake  of  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  15),  lest  they  should  be  thereby  en- 
ticed into  idolatry,  or  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to 
idolatrous   observances   (1    Cor.  x,  28).      See  Alis- 

GKMA. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  social  entertainments, 
see  Banquet  ;  and  as  to  sacred  occasions,  see  Festi- 
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Feastfl,  or  Feativals,  m  the  ChriBtian  Church, 
certain  days  set  apart  for  the  more  particular  remem- 
brance of  the  prominent  transactiouB  connected  with 
our  Lord  in  his  redemption  of  mankind,  and  also  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  labors  and  suffSerings  of  his 
apostles. 

I.  IliHary  and  Theory  o/theirOlmrvance. — (1.)  "  Some 
Protestants  object  to  the  observance  of  these  feasts  on 
the  ground  that  such  observance  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  apostle  Paul  (Col.  ii,  16),  forgetting 
that  in  this  passage  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively  to 
Jewish  feasts;  others  object  to  all  such  festivals  as 
being  popish,  forgetting  that  they  have  been  observed 
f^om  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  If  a  Church 
bjB  power  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are 
not  contrar}"^  to  Scripture,  she  has  the  power  to  set 
apart  certidn  days  in  commemoration  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  and  persons  connected  with  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  sinners"  (Eden).  (2.) 
Festival  days  were  hallowed  in  the  Church  long  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  papacy.  At  first  the  religious  fes- 
tivab  of  the  Church  were  observed  voluntarily,  and 
never  by  formal  obligation;  but  in  the  4th  century 
various  decrees  of  councils  were  passed,  enjoining  the 
observance  of  them  as  a  duty.  The  number  of  festi- 
vals was  originally  small,  consisting,  besides  Sunday, 
of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ascension,  and  to  these  the 
Epiphany  and  Christmas  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
'*  The  end  designed  by  the  observance  of  these  festi- 
vals was  to  call  to  mind  the  benefits  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  excite  Christians  to  holy  living,  to  of- 
fer thanks  for  providential  mercies,  and  to  aid  in  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  graces.  The  discourses  which 
were  delivered  on  these  occasions  alwaj-s  referred  ta 
the  most  important  topics  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Even  the  Lord's  day,  according  to  Ensebius,  was  said 
to  have  had  a  threefold  origin,  emblematic  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinity — ^the  creation  of  the  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Bingham,  bk.  xx,  ch.  iv ;  Neander,  Church  Ilistory,  1, 
801).  *'The  primitive  Church  were  not  careful  to 
prescribe  a  specific  time  or  place  for  the  celebration 
of  their  religious  festivals.  The  apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
these  should  be  observed  at  stated  times,  which  might 
still  be  varied  as  circumstances  should  direct.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  sacred,  not  for  any  peculiar 
sanctity  belonging  to  the  day  or  hour  in  which  they 
were  solemnized,  in  itself  considered,  but  merely  as 
being  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  religious  use. 
Some,  however,  have  maintained  that  these  festive 
days  should  be  observed  as  holy  time"  (Coleman,  Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  ch.  xxi).  After  the  4th  century  fes- 
tivals were  so  greatly  multiplied  in  the  Church  that 
later  times  bear  no  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the 
first  ages.  **Many  causes  contiibuted  to  this  multi- 
plication of  festivals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  chief,  1.  The  commemorations  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  already  introduced,  which  led  to  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  numerous  festivals  in  honor  of  saints,  and 
to  the  superstitious  use  of  relics,  invocations,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  the  like ;  2.  The  errors  of  some  sects  re- 
specting existing  festival.*,  to  correct  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  introduced  new  observances ;  8.  Several 
laws  of  Constantino  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, the  religious  observance  of  Friday  in  every  week, 
and  the  feasts  of  martjTs ;  4.  The  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas, which  was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  other  festivals  in  connec- 
tion with  itself,  such  as  those  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  6.  The  propensity  of  many  Christiana  to  par- 
take in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festivals  and  in  Jew- 
ish observances  had  l)ecome  a  serious  evil  in  the  Church 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  In  Homilies 
and  decrees  of  councils  of  that  date  we  find  earnest 
protests  against  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  worship 
with  Jewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  a  description  of 


the  dangers  which  threatened  Christianity  from  this 
practice,  which  had  begun  to  gain  ground  (see  Chry- 
sostom,  Horn,  1,  6,  52,  and  elsewhere ;  C&nc.  Laod,  c. 
29,  87,  39 ;  Cone.  lUiber,  c.  49,  50).     This  perverse  at- 
tachment to  forms  and  ceremonies  altogether  foreign 
to  the  Christian  religion  appears  to  have  been  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  multiplication  of  festivals  within  the 
Church.    The  original  simplidt}'  of  Christian  worship 
had  become  unsatis&ctory  to  the  multitude,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  give  splendor  and  external  at- 
traction to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  festivals,  or  by  conyerting  Jewish  and 
heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  solemnities.    It  was 
thought  that  this  might  be  done  with  safety,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to  fear- that  the  people 
would  return  to  Judaism  or  heathenism.    And  ac«n^ 
ingly,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  many  observ- 
ances were  adopted  into  the  course  of  Christian  wor- 
ship from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritrnd,  without  fear 
of  those  evil  consequences  which  were  formerly  appre- 
hended from  such  a  combination.   See  Gregor.  M.  Rf^, 
ix,  Ep.  71 ;  Theodoret,  De  Mart,  i,  viii"  (Riddle,  Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  p.  648).    (3.)  Those  who  vindicate  the 
observance  of  festivals  in  the  Church  maintun  that 
'*  this  sanctification  or  setting  apart  of  festival  days  is 
a  token  of  that  thankfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public 
honor  which  we  owe  to  God  for  his  admirable  benefits ; 
and  these  days  or  feasts  set  apart  are  of  excellent  ose, 
being,  as  Hooker  observes,  the,  1.  Splendor  and  out- 
ward dignity  of  our  religion ;  2.  Forcible  witnesses  of 
ancient  truth ;  8.  Provocations  to  the  exercise  of  all 
piety ;  4.  Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven ; 
5.  Records  teaching  the  fiicts  of  Christiani^  in  the 
most  obvious  way.     The  Church  begins  her  eccletd- 
astical  year  with  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  to  remind  us 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.     After  these,  we 
are  brought  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the  Church 
througjx  all  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage  to 
his  ascension  into  heaven.     In  all  this  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  Christ  perpetually  before  us,  to  make 
him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief  object  in  all  our  varied 
services.     Every  Sunday  has  its  peculiar  character, 
and  has  reference  to  some  act  or  scene  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  redemption  achieved  by  him,  or  the 
myetery  of  mercy  carried  on  by  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Thus  every  year  brings  the  whole  Gospel  history  to 
view ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
appointed  portions  of  Scnpture  in  each  day's  service 
are  mutually  illustrative ;  the  New  Testament  castiiig 
light  on  the  Old,  prophecy*  being  admirably  Inrought 
in  contact  with  its  accomplishment,  so  that  no  plan 
could  be  devised  for  a  more  profitable  course  of  Scrip- 
ture reading  than  Uiat  presented  by  the  Church  on  her 
holy  days"  (Sparrow,  Rationak  o/ihe  Commrm  /Vc^er). 
II.  Number  and  Classes  of  Feasts. — (1.)  Besides  the 
days  observed  by  the  whole  Church  as  memorials  of 
the  acts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  other  festivals  were 
also  introduced  commemorative  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs.     Bingham  states  that  these  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  2d  century  {prig,  Eecl.  xx,  7),  and  Dtlosbeim 
agrees  with  him  (cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  4).    It  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  Christmas  is  celebrated  as  the 
binhday  of  Christ,  the  martyrs*  festivals  were  held  on 
the  days  of  their  cfeoeib— still,  however,  called  birth- 
days (natales),  as  on  these  days  they  were  transferred 
to  endless  life.     On  the  number  of  these  festivals  in 
the  early  Church,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  were 
observed,  see  Bingham  (/.  c. ;  Neander,  Ck.  ffigt,  i,  900 
sq.). 

(2.)  The  Reman  CathcUe  Ckarek  has  retained  all  the 
early  festivals,  with  the  later  ones  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  number.  She 
retains  the  right  to  enact  festal  days,  and  to  fix  the 
mode  of  their  observance.  The  following  list  em  braces 
the  feasts  of  the  American  calendar : 

MorabU  Feasts  and  I/o!ydays,'-^Feaet  of  the  Holj 
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Name  of  Jesiu ;  Septuagesima  Sunday ;  Ash  Wednes- 
dar;  Office  of  the  Passion  of  our.  Lord ;  Office  of  the 
Most  Sacred  Crown ;  Office  ofthe  Spear  and  Nails;  Of- 
fice of  the  Five  Woands ;  Office  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood ;  Sorrows  of  the  B.  Y .  Mary ;  Easter  Day ;  Pat- 
ronage of  St.  Joseph ;  Ascension  of  onr  Lord ;  Whit 
Sunday ;  Trinity  Sunday ;  Corpus  Christi ;  Feast  of 
the  Saerad  Heart  of  Jesus ;  Feast  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood  of  onr  Lord ;  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mar}' ; 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  B.  Y .  M. ;  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Bosary ;  Feast  of  the  Maternity  of  B.  Y.  M. ; 
Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  B.  Y.  M. ;  Sundays  after 
Pentecost;  First  Sunday  of  Advent. 

ImmwMe  FeoiU  and  Saints'  Djy§. — Abdon  and 
Sennen,  MM.,  July  80 ;  i£gidins,  Ab.,  Sept.  1 ;  Aga- 
tha, Y.  M.,  Feb.  6;  Agnes,  Y.  M.,  Jan.  21;  Alexius, 
C,  July  17 ;  AU  Saints,  Nov.  1 ;  All  Saints,  Octave 
of,  Nov.  8 ;  All  Souls,  Nov.  2 ;  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  C, 
June  21 ;  Alphonsus  Liguori,  B.  C,  Aug.  2 ;  Ambrose, 

B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  7 ;  Anacletus,  Pope,  M.,  July  13 ;  An- 
drew, Apostle,  Nov.  30;  Andrew  Avellino,  C,  Nov. 
10;  Andrew  Corsini,  B.  C,  Feb.  4;  Anicetus,  Pope, 
M.,  AprU  17 ;  Ann,  Mother  of  B.  Y.  M.,  July  26 ;  An- 
selm,  B.  C.  D.,  April  21 ;  Anthony,  Ab.,  Jan.  17 ;  An- 
thony of  Padua,  C,  June  18 ;  Antoninus,  B.  C,  May 
10;  Apollinari8,B.M.,July23;  Apollonia,Y.M.,Feb. 
9;  Athanaaius,  B.  C.  D.,  May  2;  Augustine,  B.  C.  D., 
Ang.  28 ;  Barnabas,  Apostle,  June  11 ;  Bartholomew, 
Apostle,  April  24 ;  Basil,  B.  C.  D.,  June  14 ;  Benedict, 
Ab.  C,  Mar.  21 ;  Bernard,  Ab.  D.,  Aug.  20 ;  Bernardi- 
noa,  C,  May  20;  Bibiana,  Y.  M.,  Dec.  2;  Blase,  B. 
M.,  Fob.  3;  Bonaventure,  B.  C.  D.,  July  14 ;  Boniface, 
H.,  May  14 ;  Bridget,  Widow,  Oct.  8;  Bruno,  C.j  Oct. 
6;  Cajetan,  C,  Ang.  7;  Callistus,  Pops,  M.,  Oct.  14; 
Camillns  de  Lellis,  C,  July  18 ;  Canute,  M.,  Jan.  19 ; 
Casimir,  C,  Mar.  4 ;  Catharine,  Y.  M.,  Nov.  25 ;  Cath- 
arine of  Sienna,  Y.,  April  30 ;  Cecilia,  Y.  M.,  Nov.  22 ; 
Chas.  Borromeo,  B.  C,  Nov.  4 ;  Christmas  Day,  Dec. 
25;  Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  Oct.  25 ;  Circumcision  of 
onr  Lord,  Jan.  1 ;  Clare,  Y.,  Aug.  12 ;  Clement,  Pops, 
M.,  Nov.  23 ;  Cletus  and  Marcel.  PP.  MM.,  April  26 ; 
Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  MM.,  Sept.  10;  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  MM.,  Sept.  27;  Cyprian  and  Justina,  MM., 
Sept  26;  Cyriacus,  etc.  MM.,  Aug.  8;  Damasus,  Pope, 

C,  Dec.  11;  Didacus,  C,  Nov.  13;  Dion3'8ius,  etc. 
MM.,  Oct.  9;  Dominic,  C,  Aug.  4;  Dorothy,  Y.  M., 
Feb.  6;  Edward,  King,  C,  Oct.  13;  Elizabeth,  Wid- 
ow, July  8 ;  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Widow,  Nov.  19 ; 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  Jan.  6 ;  Epiphany,  Octave  of, 
Jan.  13;  Bosebius,  B.  M.,  Dec.  16;  Eustachius,  etc. 
MM.,  Sept.  20;  Evaristus,  Pope,  M.,  Oct.  26;  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  14 ;  FabLin  and  Sebas- 
tian, MM.,  Jan.  20;  Faustinus  and  Jo  vita,  MM.,  Feb. 
15;  FeUx,  P.  M.,  Mar.  80;  Felix  of  Yalois,  C,  Nov. 
20;  Fidelia,  >L,  April  24;  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
May  3 ;  F.-ances,  Widow,  Mar.  9 ;  Francis  of  Assisium, 
C,  Oct.  4 ;  Francis,  Stigmas  of,  Sept.  17 ;  Francis  Bor- 
gia, C,  Oct.  10 ;  Francis  Caracciolo,  C,  June  4 ;  Fran- 
cis of  Panla,  C,  April  4;  Francis  of  Sales,  B.  C.,  Jan. 
29;  Fniocis  Xavier,  C,  Dec.  3;  Gabriel,  Archangel, 
Mar.  18;  George,  M.,  April  23 ;  Gertrude,  Y.,  Nov.  15 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  P.  C.  D.,  Mar.  12 ;  Gregory  Nazi- 
aazen.  B.  C.  D.,  May  9 ;  Gregory  Tfaaumaturgus,  B. 
C,  Nov.  17;  Gregfiry  VII,  P.  C,  May  25;  Gunrdian 
Angels,  Oct.  2 ;  Hedwigis,  Widow,  Oct.  17 ;  Henry, 
Emperor,  C,  July  15;  Hermenef^ild,  M.,  April  13 ;  Hi- 
Iarion,Ab.,OcL21;  Hikry,  B.  C.»  Jan.l4;  Hyacinth, 
C,  Aug.  16 ;  Ignatius,  B.  M.,  Feb.  1 ;  Ignatiun  of  Loyo- 
la, C,  July  31 ;  Innocents,  Holy,  Dec.  28 ;  Innocents, 
Holy,  Octave  of,  Jan.  4 ;  Irenieus,  B.  M.,  June  28 ;  Ui- 
dore,  B.  C.  D.,  April  4 ;  James,  Apostle,  July  25 ;  Jane 
Frances  de  ChantaL  Aug.  21 ;  Januarius,  etc.  MM., 
Sept.  19 ;  Jerome,  C.  D.,  Sept.  80 ;  Jerome  iEmilian, 
C,  July  20 ;  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Dec.  27 ; 
John,  Octave  ot,  Jan.  3;  John  before  I^t.  Gate,  May 
6;  John  the  Baptist,  Beheading  of,  Aug.  29 ;  John  the 
Baptist,  Nativl^  of,  June  24:  John  the  Baptist,  Oo- 


tave  of,  July  1 ;  John  Cantius,  C,  Oct.  20 ;  John  Chry- 
sostom,  B.  C.  D.,  Jan.  27;  John  of  the  Cross,  C,  Nov. 
24 ;  John  of  God,  C,  Mar.  8 ;  John  Lateran,  Dedica* 
tion  of,  Nov.  9 ;  John  A.  S.  Facundo,  C,  June  12;  John 
Francis  Regis,  C,  June  18 ;  John  of  Matha,  C,  Feb.  8 ; 
John  Gualbert,  A.  C,  July  12;  John  Nepomucen,  M., 
May  22 ;  John  and  Paul,  MM.,  June  26 ;  Joseph,  C, 
Spouse  of  B.  Y.  M.,  Mar.  19 ;  Joseph  Calasanctius,  C, 
Aug.  27 ;  Joseph  Cupertino,  C,  Sept  18 ;  Juliana  Fal- 
conieri,  Y.,  June  19 ;  Lady  of  Mercy,  Our  Blessed,  Sept. 
24 ;  Lady  ad  Nives,  Our,  Aug.  5 ;  Laurence,  M.,  Aug. 
10;  Laurence,  Octave  of,  Aug.  17;  Lnurence  Justin- 
ian, B.  C,  Sept.  5;  Leo  the  Great,  P.  C.  D.,  April  11 ; 
Leo,  Pope,  C,  July  7 ;  Lewis,  King,  C,  Aug.  25 ;  Li- 
nus, Pope,  M.,  Sept.  23;  Lucy,  Y.  M.,  Dec.  18;  Luke, 
Evangelist,  Oct.  18;  Magdalen,  Mary,  Pen,  July  22; 
Magdalen  of  Pazzi,  Y.,  May  27;  Marcellinus,  etc.  MM., 
June  2 ;  Marcellus,  P.  M.,  Jan.  16 ;  Marcus,  etc.  MM., 
June  18 ;  Margaret,  Queen,  Widow,  June  10 ;  Mark, 
Evangelist,  AprU  25 ;  Mark,  Pope,  C,  Oct.  7 ;  Martha, 
Y.,  July  29;  Martin,  B.  C,  Nov.  11 ;  Martin,  Pope, 
M.,  Nov.  12;  Martina,  Y.  M.,  Jan.  30 ;  Martyrs,  Forty, 
Mar.  10 ;  Mary,  B.  Y.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  July  16 ;  Mary^ 

B.  Y.,  Annunciation  of.  Mar.  25 ;  Mary,  B.  Y.,  As- 
sumption of,  Aug.  15;  Mary,  B.  Y.,  Octave  of;  Aug. 
22 ;  Mary,  B.  Y.,  Conception  of,  Dec.  8 ;  Mary,  B.  Y., 
Octavo  of,  Dec.  15 ;  Mary,  B.  Y.,  Espousals  of,  Jan. 
23;  Mar>',  B.  Y.,  Expected  Deliverance  of,  Dec.  18; 
Marv,  B.  Y.,  Help  of  Christ,  May  24 ;  Mary,  B.  Y., 
Nativity  of,  Sept.  8 ;  Mar}',  B.  Y.,  OcUve  of,  Sept.  15 ; 
Mary,  B.  Y.,  Presentation  of,  Nov.  21;  Mary,  B.  Y., 
Purification  of,  Feb.  2 ;  Mary,  B.  Y.,  Yisitation  of,  July 
2 ;  Mathia.%  Apostle,  Feb.  24 ;  Matthias,  Apostle,  leap 
year,  Feb.  25 ;  Matthew,  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Sept. 
21 ;  Michael,  Archangel,  Dedication  of  the  Church  of, 
Sept.  29 ;  Michael,  Apparition  of.  May  8 ;  Monica,  Wid- 
ow, May  4;  Nazariua,  etc.  MM.,Julv28;  Nereus,  etc 
MM.,  May  12 ;  Nicholas  of  Tolent.,  C,  Sept  10;  Nich- 
olas of  Myra,  B.  C,  Dec.  6 ;  Norbert,  B.  C,  June  6 ; 
Pantaloon,  M.,  July  27 ;  Paschal  Baylon,  C,  May  17 ; 
Patrick,  B.  C,  Mar.  17 ;  Paul,  Conversion  of,  Jan.  25; 
Paul,  Commemoration  of,  June  80;  Paul,  First  Hermit, 

C,  Jan.  15 ;  Paulinus,  B.  C,  June  22 ;  Peter's  Chains, 
Aug.  1 ;  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch,  Feb.  22 ;  Peter's 
Chair  at  Rome,  Jan.  18;  Peter,  Martyr,  April  29 ;  Pe- 
ter of  Alcantara,  C,  Oct  19 ;  Peter  Celestinus,  P.  C, 
May  19 ;  Peter  Chrysologus,  B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  4 ;  Peter 
Damian,J3.  C.  D.,  Feb.  23;  Peter  Nolasco,  C,  Jan.  31 ; 
Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles,  June  29 ;  Peter  and  Paul, 
Octave  of,  July  6;  Peter  and  Paul,  Dedication  of  the 
Church  of,  Nov.  18;  Philip  Beniti,  C,  Aug.  23 ;  Philip 
Neri,  C,  May  26 ;  Philip  and  James,  Apostles,  May  1 ; 
Pius  Y,  Pope,  C,  May  5;  Piui»,  Pope,  M.,  July  11; 
Placidus,  etc.  MM.,  Oct.  5 ;  Polycarp,  B.  M.,  Jan.  26; 
Praxedes,Y.,  July  21;  Primus  and  Felicianus,  MM., 
June  9 ;  Raphael,  Arch.,  Oct  24 ;  Raymund  of  Penna- 
fort,  Jan.  29 ;  Raymund  of  Nonnatus,  C,  Aug.  31 ;  Re- 
migius,  B.  C,  Oct  1 ;  Romnald,  Ab.,  Feb.  7 ;  Rose  of 
Lima,  Y.,  Aug.  30;  Sabbas,  Ab.,  Dec.  5;  Saviour's 
Church,  Dedication  of  the,  Nov.  9;  Schola8tica,Y.,  Feb. 
10;  Seven  Brothers,  MM.,  July  10;  Silvester,  Pope, 
C,  Dec.  21 ;  Silverius,  Pope,  M.,  June  20 ;  Simeon,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  18 ;  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles,  Oct.  28 ;  Sotcr 
and  Caius,  PP.  MM.,  April  22 ;  Stanislaus  Kostka,  C, 
Nov.  14 ;  Stanislaus,  B.  M.,  May  7 ;  Stephen,  Proto- 
Martyr,  Dec.  26 ;  Stephen,  Octove  of,  Jan.  2 ;  Stephen, 
Finding  of  Relics  of,  Aug.  3 ;  Stephen,  Pope,  M.,  Aug. 
2;  Stephen,  King.  C,  Sept.  2;  Theresa,  Y.,  Oct  16; 
Thomas,  Ap.,  Dec.  21 ;  Thomas  of  Aquin,  C.  D.,  Mar. 
7 ;  Thomas  of  Cantcrburj',  B.  M.,  Dec.  29 ;  Thomas  of 
Yillanova,  B.  C,  Sept  22;  Tiburtius,  etc.  MM.,  April 
14;  Timothy,  B.  M.,  Jan.  24;  Transfiguration  of  our 
Lord,  Aug.  6 ;  Ubaldus,  B.  C,  May  16 ;  Yalentine,  M., 
Feb.  14 ;  Yenantlus,  M.,  May  18 ;  Yincent  of  Paul,  C, 
Julv  Id*,  Yincent  Ferrier,  C,  April  5;  Yincent  and 
Anastasiufl,  MM.,  Jan.  22;  Yitalis,  M.,  April  28;  Yi- 
tus,  Modestus,  etc.  MM.,  June  15 ;  WencesUns,  M., 
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Sept.  28 ;  WUlUm,  Ab.  C,  Jane  25 ;  Zephyriniu,  Pope, 
M.,  Aug.  26. 

<8.)  The  Church  of  England  retains  the  following; 
the  history  will  be  found  under  the  particular  name 
of  each  festival. 

MooabU  Feasts  and  Holy  Days, — Advent ;  Septua- 
gesima ;  Sexagesima ;  Quinquagesima ;  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  Quadragesima,  and  the  four  following  Sundays ; 
Palm  Sunday ;  Maundy  Thursday ;  Good  Friday ;  Eas- 
ter Eve  (Sabbatum  Magnum);  Easter  Day;  Sundays 
after  Easter ;  Ascension  Day ;  Whit  Sunday ;  Trinity 
Sunday. 

ImmooahU  Feasts  and  Holy  Days, — Jan.  1,  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  our  Ijord;  Jan.  G,  the  Epiphun^';  Jan. 
25,  the  Conversion  of  St. Paul;  Feb.  2,  the  PresenU- 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  or  the  Puriticution  of  the 
Virgin ;  Feb.  24,  St.  Matthias's  Day ;  March  25,  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar}';  April  25, 
St.  Mark's  Day ;  May  1,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James's 
Day;  June  11,  St. Barnabas  the  Apostle ;  June  24,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day ;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul's  Day ;  July  25,  St.  James  the  Apostle ;  Aug.  24, 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle ;  Sept.  21,  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle ;  Sept.  29,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels ; 
Oct.  18,  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist;  Oct.  28,  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  Apostles ;  Nov.  1,  All  Saints'  Day ;  Nov. 
80,  St. Andrew's  Day;  Dec.  21,  St. Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle ;  Dec.  25,  Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  Dec.  26,  St.  Ste- 
phen's Day;  Dec.  27,  St. John  the  Evangelist;  Dec. 
28,  the  Innocents'  Day. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Zyliegan,  die 
alie  und  neue  Fesien  alter  Christl,  Ccnfessicnen  (Dantzic,  i 
1825,  8vo);  Aui^usti,  ChrisU,  ArchioLtgie^  i,  469  sq.  ;.| 
Coleman,  Ancient  Chrintiamty  ejempUjied,  ch.  xxvi;  ' 
Bingham,  Orfg,  Ecrles.  hk.  xx,  ch.  iv ;  Butler,  Feasts 
and  Fasts  of)he  Catholic  Church  (X.  Y.  1856, 12mo); 
NclBon,  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  Etigland; 
Riddle,  Christian  AntiquUirs,  bk.  v,  ch.  i ;  Barrow,  Ser- 
nans  (serm.  77) ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  iv,  650 ;  Neander, 
Planting  and  Training^  i,  158 ;  Lewis,  Bible,  Missal, 
and  Breviary  (E(linb.'l853),  ch.  i;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  128,  872;  Lamson,  Church  of  the 
first  three  Centuries^  p.  321  sq. ;  Siegcl,  Christl,-Kirehl. 
AUerthumer^  ii,  81,  and  references  there. 

Feast  of  Asses,  a  ridiculous  festival  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  celebrated  in  Rouen  and  f^omo  other 
cities  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  flight  into  E/ypL 
It  was  not  uniformly  ob.<«erved,  but  the  following  were 
generally  among  the  ceremonies,  especially  at  Bean- 
vais.  A  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  was 
made  to  ride  on  an  ass.  Followed  by  the  bishop  and 
cler^,  she  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  a  sermon 
was  preached,  in  which  the  high  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal that  enabled  the  Virgin  and  child  to  escape  from 
Herod  were  lauded.  During  the  ceremony,  a  ludicrous 
composition,  half  l^lln,  half  French,  was  sung  with 
great  vociferation,  in  praise  of  the  ass,  of  which  the 
last  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

'^^  Ampn  dicas  attine 

Jam  sntnr  de  fp'Rinlne 

Amen,  amen  item 

Af>pernnre  vetern. 
TIpstr!     HpztaI     Ilexval    HesI 
Hinix  Are  aenns,  car  allez, 
IJelle  boiiche  car  chantes.** 

Tn  Ronen  it  was  celebrated  about  Christmas ;  in  other 
places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Beauvais,  on  the  14th  of 
June.  Several  popes,  papal  legates,  and  bishops  en- 
deavored to  suppress  it,  but  it  maintained  itself  until 
the  15th  centuri',  when  Nicholas  de  Clemangif,  by  his 
work  De  nons  celebritatibtts  non  instituendisy  and  es^^e- 
cially  the  Council  of  Basle  by  a  decree,  caused  the 
snppression  of  this  and  a  number  of  similar  festivals. —  ' 
Ducange,  s.  v.  Festum  Af«inorum  ;  Moreri,  s.  v.  Fete ;  , 
Schrockh,  Kircheti-Geschichte^  vol.  xxviii ;  Wetzer  u. 
Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex.  iv,  710. 

Feast  of  Charity,  or  Love.  See  Aoapje; 
Love-feast. 


Feast  of  Fools,  a  festival  celebrated  daring  the 
Middle  Ages  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  specially 
in  France,  with  grotesque  ceremoniea.  It  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  SatumaUaj  and,  like  that  festival,  was 
celebrated  in  December.  The  chief  celebration  fell 
on  New  Year*8  or  Innocents^  Day ;  but  the  feast  con- 
tinued from  Christmas  to  the  last  Sunday  of  Epipba* 
ny.  At  first  only  the  young  boys  of  the  choir  and 
young  sacristans  played  the  princip:il  parts  in  it,  but 
afterwards  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Church  were 
engaged,  the  bishop  and  the  superior  clergymen,  with 
the  canons,  forming  the  audience.  The  young  people 
who  played  the  chief  parts  chose  from  their  own  nnm- 
ber  a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  fools,  as  he  was  called, 
and  consecrated  him,  in  the  principal  church  of  the 
place,  with  many  absurd  ceremonies.  This  mock- 
bishop  then  took  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the  bish- 
op, and  caused  high  mass  to  be  said.  During  the  per- 
formance, the  others  who  took  part  in  the  play,  dressed 
in  masks  and  different  diSf^uises,  engaged  in  indecent 
songs  and  dances,  and  practised  all  kinds  of  follies. 
It  fell  into  disuse  in  the  15th  century,  but  some  of  its 
features  yet  remain  in  the  Carnival  (q.  v.). — ^Tilliot, 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  thistoire  de  Uifele  desfoux  (Lau- 
sanne, 1751) ;  Schrdckh,  Kirckengts^ickte,  xxviii,  271 ; 
xxxii,  55 ;  Siegel,  Chistl.-Kirchl,  Altertkumer,  iv,  115. 
See  BoY-Bisuop. 

Feather.  1.  n:ci3  or  nxb,  notsah'  (from  ns3,  to 
fy),  a  pinion  or  wing-feather,  Ezek.  xvii,  8,  7  (falsely 
''ostrich**  in  Job  xxxix,  13;  but  it  means  the  excre- 
ment of  the  crop  in  I^v.  i,  16).  2.  M^lSK,  ebruh'  (fem. 
of  '^III'K,  Isa.  xl,  21,  which  has  the  same  meaning), 
likewise  a  pimon  or  wing-feather,  Psa.  Ixviii,  18 ;  xd, 
4  (inexactly  "wing,"  Dent,  xxxii,  11;  Job  xxxix, 
13).  8.  Incorrectly  for  fl'l'^pn,  chasidak'.  Job  xxxix, 
13,  the  stork,  as  elsewhere  rendered.     See  Wiko. 

Feathering,  or  Foliation,  an  arrangement  of 
small  arcs,  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps,  to 
ornament  the  inside  of  larger  arches,  or  triangular  or 
circular  openings  in  Gothic  architecture.  Feathering 
was  first  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  early  English 
style,  and  continued  till  the  supplanting  of  the  Gothic 
by  the  Renaissance  architecture.  When  smaller  arcs 
are  added  to  ornament  these  small  arcs,  the  feathering 
is  said  to  be  double.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  triple 
in  the  latest  decadence  of  the  Gothic  architecture. — 
Parker,  Glossary  of  Architecture, 

Feathers'  Tavern  Association,  a  society  of 
Englishmen,  clergymen  ynd  laymen,  formed  to  ncnre 
a  reformation  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  '  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
**  Feathers'  Tavern,"  in  London,  where  their  meetings 
were  held.  The  number  of  clerg^^men  in  the  body 
was  nearly  800.  Gilbert  Wakefield  (q.  v.)  was  a  lead, 
ing  spirit  in  the  association.  **  They  signed  a  petition 
requesting  the  excision  of  the  damnatory  clauses  io 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  relief  of  their  con- 
sciences in  the  matter  of  subscription ;  and  with  thit>, 
no  doubt,  many  of  tliem  would  have  been  satisfied. 
But  the  laity  went  much  further.  In  the  war  of  pain-> 
phlets  which  this  affair  created,  some  of  them  spoke 
of  the  Keformation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  ridicule.  When  the 
matter  was  del)ated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Englond  were  treated  wiUi 
contempt.  *  I  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles, 'said  one  of  the  speakers,  *  for  a  fortieth,  of 
which  the  subject  should  be  the  peace  of  the  Church.* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  association  as  *  an  imposition — a  de- 
ception  of  a  much  later  date  than  Athanasius — a  de- 
ception, too,  on  which  an  article  of  faith  is  rested.* 
The  whole  syfttem  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assailed.  The  same 
writer  affirms,  with  a  degree  of  effhmtcry  that  might 
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wen  rooM  the  indigcation  of  the  clergy,  *that  certain 
parts  in  the  public  service  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
are  acknowledged  by  every  clergyman  of  learning  and 
candor  to  be  unscriptural  and  unfounded ;  no  man  of 
sense  and  learning  can  maintain  them'  (JSini$  tubmU' 
Ud  to  ike  AMtociaium,  etc.,  etc.,  by  a  Layman,  178&). 
Bishop  Horsley  answered  witli  force,  but  with  the  un« 
becoming  asperity  which  defaces  all  his  controversial 
writings.'*  The  society  was  not  long-lived,  and,  for 
many  years  after,  any  voice  raised  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  furor  of  liturgical  revision  was  silenced  by 
the  mention  of  "the  Feathers'  Tavern." — Marsden, 
Ckurckea  and  Sects,  i,  814;  Baxter,  Church  HiHory  of 
£mglmd  (London,  1849),  p.  668. 

Featly,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  was  born 
at  Charlton,  near  Oxfurd,  in  1582.  His  father  was 
cook  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  where  the  son  received 
his  education.  In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds,  aml)as- 
sador  of  king  James  to  France,  chose  him  as  his  chap- 
lain at  Paris,  where  he  spent  tliree  years,  and  did  great 
honor  to  the  English  nation  and  the  Protestant  cause. 
After  his  return  he  became  successively  rector  of 
NorthiU  in  Cornwall,  of  Lam'ieth  in  Surrey,  and  of 
All-hallows  in  London.  This  last  he  soon  changed 
for  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  then  became  provost  of 
Chelsea  College.  In  1626  he  published  his  AnciUi 
PietatU,  or  "The  Handmaid  to  Private  Devotion," 
which  went  through  many  editions.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was  a 
witness  against  archbishop  Laud.  Heylin  said  of  him 
that  he  always  was  a  Calvinist  in  liis  heart,  but  he 
never  showed  it  openly  till  then.  But  the  Parliament- 
ary party  soon  took  offence  at  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  six  months,  and  where 
he  chiefly  composed  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  Jes- 
nit*s  challenge  published  under  the  name  of  Roma 
Huens.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book 
against  the  Baptists,  called  The  Dijrper  Dipt.  His  suf- 
ferings in  prison  brought  on  the  dropsy,  of  which  he 
died,  April  17, 1645.  Among  his  many  writings  (a  list 
of  which  miy  be  found  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienset) 
are  Clarie  M^Hica^  a  hey  opemng  divert  mysterious  texts 
of  Scripture,  in  70  sermons  (lA>nd.  1636,  fol.)  : — Hex- 
atexium^  or  sir  cordials  against  the  terrors  of  death 
(London,  1637,  fol.).— Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  v,  6U ;  Mid- 
dleton,  Biog,  Evangel,  vol.  iii;  Neal,  History  of  the 
Puritans,  Harper's  edit.,  i,  473;  ii,  20  sq. 

FebronitiB.    See  Hontheim. 

Fecht,  JoMANN,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Salzburg  December  26, 1636,  and  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  especially  T&bingen  and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  Langendenalingen, 
and  court  preacher  at  Durlach  in  1668.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  where 
he  died  May  5, 1716.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
delighted  in  controversy,  and  was  especially  bitter 
against  the  Pietists.  Among  his  publications  are, 
Lectiones  Theologicm  (Rostock,  172iy.r- Compendium 
UmversfB  Theologim  (  Leips.  1744  }  :  —  Apparatus  ad 
sMppln  hist,  eccles.  siee.  xvL  Gass  calls  him  a  *^  most 
learned  and  fruitful  divine,  and  much  read,  long  after 
his  death."— Hoefer,  iVouv.  Biog.  G morale,  xvii.  246 ; 
Gass,  Geschich!e  der  Prot.  Dogm.itik  (Berlin,  1862,  iii, 
148). 

Feder,  Johaxn  Micrael,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian,  wa^  bom  at  Oellingen,  near  Wurzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
and  in  1786  ordinary  professor  at  the  university. 
From  1804  to  1811  he  was  first  librarian  of  the  univer- 
aity  library.  He  died  in  1824.  Feder  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany,  though  none  of  bis  works  are  of  special  im- 
portance. They  are  chiefly  translations  from  the 
Greek  (Chrysostnm,  Cyril,  Theodoret),  I^tin  (works 
of  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vincent  of  Lerin),  and 
French.     He  revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  by 


BrauB,  and  contributed  to  a  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  periodicals  of  Germany.  A  complete  list  of 
his  publications  is  given  in  the  Thesaurus  librorum  rti 
cathoUece  (Wurzb.  1848). — Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  iv, 
044 ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirihm-Lex.  iii,  928.   <A.  J.  S.) 

Federal  Theology  (Lat./(«/tM,  a  compact;  a4j. 
faderaUs),  a  method  of  stating  divine  truth,  accord.' 
ing  to  which  all  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  certain  covenants  Go<l  haa  made 
with  men.  We  set  forth  (I.)  the  doctrine,  as  stated 
by  its  advocates ;  (II.)  its  history. 

I.  Doctrine^ — The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system 
is  that  man  haa  always  stood  towards  God  in  the  rela* 
tion  of  a  covenant,  though  a  covenant  of  a  peculiar 
chafacter.  The  ordinary  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  is 
tliat  of  a  mutual  compact  between  one  or  more  parties, 
each  bound  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other,  is  ob- 
viously excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Where 
God  and  man  are  the  parties,  the  benefits  must  be  all 
on  one  side  and  the  obligations  on  the  other.  The  re- 
lationship must  be  determined  and  be  imposed  upon 
man  by  God  in  his  ri^bt  of  a  sovereign  rider.  And 
3'et  it  is  something  uKMie  than  a  mere  law  or  promise. 
It  involves,  indeed,  a  law  which  man  has  no  right  to 
disoiiey ;  but  superadded  to  this  is  a  promise  of  bene- 
fits vasdy  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  obedience,  a 
limitation  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
bation on  which  all  is  made  to  depend,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  many  by  some  one  as  their  natural  head. 
There  is  even  a  virtual  unplication  of  mutual  consent 
and  obligations,  for  on  the  one  hand  God  graciously 
binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  engage- 
ments with  the  view  of  securing  results  that  ahall  man- 
ifest his  glory ;  and  man  freely  consents  when,  with  this 
understanding,  he  enten  upon  a  course  of  ol)edience. 
Such  a  promise  on  God's  part,  suspended  upon  tho 
performance  of  a  condition  on  man's,  is  a  covenant. 
The  advocates  of  this  system  have  usually  made  but 
two  such  covenants :  viz.  1,  that  of  nature  or  of  works ; 
and,  2,  that  of  grace.  These  have  been  successive  in 
their  revelation  to  man,  since  the  former  was  an  ar- 
rangement before  the  Fall,  and  the  latter  was  not 
made  known  until  after  that  event ;  and  yet  the  latter 
must  have  been  agreed  upon  before  all  worlda,  where- 
as the  former  could  not  have  been  formed  until  the  cre> 
ation  of  man  ;  and  some  contend  that  those  ytho  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  must  necessarily 
remain,  even  now,  under  the  obligations  and  penalties 
of  the  covenant  of  works.  In  both  we  have  the  same 
contracting  parties,  God  and  man ;  the  eame  blessing 
to  be  attained,  eternal  life;  and  tlM  eame  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience ;  but  Utieiy  differ,  inasmuch  as  the 
covenant  of  grace  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, is  through  a  divine  Mediator,  and  secures  the 
blessings  of  eternal  lifs  without  the  possibility  of  a 
failure. 

1.  The  covenant  of  nature,  or  rf  leorlcs,  is  nowhere 
spoken  of  under  that  name,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Some 
have  thought  they  had  dipcovered  an  express  mention 
of  it  in  Hos.  vi,  7:  *'They,  like  Adam,  have  trans- 
gressed the  covenant^'  (compare  Job  xxxt,  88 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxii,  7).  The  apostle  often  Fpeaks  of  the  law  of 
works  in  contract  with  the  law  of  faith,  of  the  two 
covenants  (Gal.  iv,  24),  and  not  unfrequently  of  an  old 
and  a  new  covenant.  It  is  not  denied  that  by  these 
expressions  he  usually  meant  the  Mosaic  or  Sinaitic 
dispensation,  in  distinction  from  the  evangelical;  but 
it  is  thought  that  such  a  dispensation  could  be  desig- 
nated a  covenant  of  works  onlv  because  it  was  a  re- 
publication  of  a  moral  law  to  be  a  rule  of  conduct,  but 
not  a  covenant  of  life,  for  a  patticnlar  natiDn.  The 
contrast  and  resemblance  which  Paul  also  draws  be> 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  Adam  (Rom.  v,  12-21 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  45)  would  seem  to  have  no  meaning  with- 
out the  understanding  of  a  covenant  with  our  great 
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progenitor.  All  the  essentials  of  a  covenant,  too,  are 
discoverable  iu  the  constitution  under  which  Adam 
was  placed  by  his  Maker.  Not  only  was  he,  as  a 
moral  being,  under  obligation  to  conform  to  the  law 
written  upon  his  heart,  and  to  obey  the  positive  pre- 
cept given  to  test  his  confidence  in  God,  but  eternal 
life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  obedience, 
lie  was  constituted  the  representative  of  his  race,  and 
a  limited  period  was  assigned  him  in  which  the  desti- 
ny of  all  was  to  be  decided.  That  this  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case  was  inferred  from  that  which  actually 
followed  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  and 
must  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  them. 
To  such  an  arrangement  those  who  had  been  created 
in  the  image  of  God  could  do  no  otherwise  than  yield 
a  cheerftil  assent,  inasmuch  as  far  higher  blessings 
were  proposed  by  it  than  by  any  merely  legal  relation. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose,  also,  that  their  powers  were 
quite  ample  for  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
Many  have  thought  that  before  the  Fall  they  were 
endowed  with  such  supernatural  gifts  as  secured  to 
them  the  possession  of  their  original  righteousness ; 
but)  as  nothing  is  said  of  these  in  the  sacred  history, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  many  inconsistent  with  the 
possibility  of  man's  fall,  most  writers  contend  that  the 
divine  image  consisted  wholly  in  the  knowledge  and 
moral  excellence  which  Adam  had  within  himself. 
That  he  would  have  secured  eternal  life  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  had  he  continued  faithful  for  a 
prescribed  period  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  fell 
for  himself  and  them ;  and  wo  have  no  reaf  on  to  think 
that  a  benevolent  God  would  have  made  the  penalty 
more  extensive  in  its  influence  than  the  promise.  The 
penalty  for  disobedience  was  death,  corporeal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal,  for  each  of  these  necessarily  fol- 
lowed a  forfeiture  of  a  divine  life.  The  seal  by  which 
this  covenant  was  ratified  and  signified  was  at  least 
the  tree  of  lifo,  but  a  sacramental  character  has  been 
attributed  to  almost  everything  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  Paradise. 

After  an  indefinite  period  this  covenant  was  viola- 
ted on  man's  part.  This  result  was  not  the  effect  of 
any  action  on  God's  part  either  positive  or  privative, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  man's  own  freedom.  No  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  or  upright  purposes,  or  pure  affec- 
tions could  give  the  creature  absolute  immutability ; 
and  hence,  with  the  highest  and  best  gifts,  man  **  be- 
ing left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  hn  was  created."  The  friends  of  the 
federal  system  allege  that  this  was  the  only  proper 
period  of  man's  probation,  since  only  then  was  his 
destiny  dependent  upon  a  contingency.  Ever  since 
th:it  event,  if  any  aro  saved  it  must  be  by  an  uncon- 
ditional grant  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  race 
sinned  in  Adam  and  fell  with  him,  not  because  of  any 
confusion  of  personal  or  moral  identity,  not  because  of 
anv  trannference  of  character  fh>m  one  man  to  another, 
but  simply  because  all  were  represented  in  him.  As 
a  representative,  he  was  in  no  sense  numerically  one 
and  the  same  with  those  he  represents,  for  no  one  can 
represent  himself.  He  simply  acted  in  behalf  of  them, 
as  a  parent,  or  guardian,  or  agent  often  does.  There 
was  a  reason  on  account  of  which  he  was  thus  chosen 
to  act  in  their  stead.  This  was  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture with  his,  and  his  peculiar  position  as  the  natural 
head  of  the  race ;  but  their  representation  was  some- 
thing additional  to  all  that.  A  natural  head  of  a 
family  might  1)e  so  situated  that  many  consequences 
might  flow  to  them  from  his  action,  and  yet  he  might 
not  stand  as  their  covenant  or  legal  representative. 
Adam  stood  in  our  place,  not  directly,  because  he  was 
our  natural  head,  but  l)ecause  God  chose  him  to  stand 
thus.  The  natural  relation  might  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was,  the  reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  such 
an  ofilice,  but  the  legal  or  covenant  unity  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  divine  desi^n^ation  and  choice.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  all  mankind,  descending  from  him 


by  ordinary  generation,  were  henceforth  to  be  treated 
as  gnilty  and  fallen  creatures.  Only  his  first  tin  wta 
thus  imputed  to  them  because  the  original  covenant 
was  broken  by  that  alone,  and  Adam  most  afterwaida 
have  stood  as  a  single  person,  and  not  as  a  public  rep- 
resentative. Personally  be  lost  the  moral  hnage  of 
God,  commanion  with  God,  corporeal  life,  a  place  in 
Paradise,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortali^.  His 
posterity  fell  nnder  the  imputation  of  his  guilt,  were 
destitute  of  original  righteousness,  and  became  cor- 
rupt in  theb  whole  nature.  As  a  method  sanctioned 
b}'  God  for  attaining  eternal  life,  the  covenant  of 
works  was  henceforth  abolished  and  forbidden,  and 
yet  all  men  are  under  obligation  to  obe}'  the  law,  and 
on  their  own  disobedience  they  must  endure  its  pen- 
alty, unless  they  are  redeemed  by  Jesns  Christ.  God 
has  encouraged  no  expectation  of  salvation  by  an  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  for,  even  if  such  an  obedience  were 
possible,  no  one  has  ever  realized  it,  and  God  has 
provided  no  promises  for  a  merely  hypothetical  case. 
If,  therefore,  no  other  scheme  had  been  proposed  to 
man,  each  individual  of  our  race  had  lain  under  the 
penalty  of  a  broken  covenant,  which  subjected  him  to 
a  hopeless  aliandonment  by  his  Maker,  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  dying  state  in  this  world,  to  final  death  itself,  acd 
to  an  everlasting  banishment  from  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  >^'ot  that  each  person  was  judicially  con- 
demned to  all  these  evils  exclusively  on  account  of 
the  first  sin,  but  such  wore  the  consequences  which 
would  certainly  fullow  that  act.  It  is  conceded  that 
in  the  laf>t  day  none  will  be  condemned  for  any  but 
their  own  personal  sin,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that 
in  the  first  sin  all  are  rendered  liable  to  both  the  aui- 
fulness  and  the  misery  of  the  present  state. 

2.  Tke  covenaiU  offfrace  is  that  glorious  scheme  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  by  which  eternal  life  and  saivb- 
tion  have  been  provided  for  men  in  a  way  of  free  graoe 
and  mercy.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  tlie  latter  phrase 
may  be  confined  to  the  arrangement  in  eternity  be* 
tween  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  former  to 
the  engagement  into  which  God  enters  in  time  with 
believers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  contended 
that  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  that  stricter  ar- 
rangement according  to  which  believers  are  delivered 
from  all  sin,  while  that  of  grace  is  that  wider  one  ac- 
cording to  which  a  sufficient  atonement  was  provided 
for  all  men.  It  has,  however,  been  most  common  to 
speak  of  all  God's  arrangements  for  the  salvation  of 
men  as  under  a  single  covenant,  which,  however,  may 
have  various  modes  of  dispensation.  One  may  con- 
ceive of  the  whole  race  as  fallen,  and  then  of  a  scheme 
of  mercy  which  provides  first  a  door  of  mercy  suffi- 
ciently open  for  all  mankind  to  enter,  and  finally  a 
svstem  of  means  which  should  secure  the  actual  sal- 

• 

vation  of  a  limited  number ;  or  he  may  conceive  of  tho 
eye  of  God  being  fixed  first  upon  a  limited  number  of 
our  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  providing  an 
atonement  sufiicient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  desired 
and  efllcient  for  the  salvation  of  only  a  definite  num- 
ber. The  latter  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  covenant 
of  grace  has  usually  been  presented  by  its  advocates. 
They  have  supposed  that  God  originally  anticipated 
the  temporary  character  of  the  covenant  of  works,  and 
determined  upon  another  arrangement,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  might  be  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
apostasy.  Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  a 
larger  portion  of  mankind  within  the  scope  of  his  sav^ 
ing  mercy,  they  prefer  to  leave  out  of  discussion  as  an 
unapproachable  myster}'.  That  he  had  sufficient  re«. 
sons  without  implying  a  want  of  benevolence  they  as- 
sert without  hesitation,  but  they  think  it  best  never  to 
attempt  a  definition  of  them.  Negatively  they  con- 
tend that  the  favored  ones  could  have  had  no  pre-emi* 
nence  in  natural  goodness,  since  many  of  them  confer 
themselves  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  efiRort  to 
find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  anticipated  circwroat^aceo- 
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of  men  has  usually  proved  so  oonfnsing  to  the  finite 
intellect,  that  most  thinkers  have  concluded  to  leave 
the  origin  of  discriminating  grace  where  the  Scri(- 
tares  have  left  it,  in  the  mere  good  pleasure  (benepla- 
citum)  of  God.  As  we  read  of  some  who  were  chosen 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  mxuit  have  been  in  eternity  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  the  persons  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinity,  according  to  which  a  seed  was  given  to 
the  Son  to  serve  liim,  and  that  he  became  their  surety 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  upon  them,  to  give  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life,  and  to  bring  them  to  everlasting 
glory.  The  Father  (who  in  this  transaction  is  usually 
regarded  as  personatinj;  the  Deity  as  sucli)  engaged  to 
spare  his  beloved  Son,  to  furnish  him  with  all  suitable 
endowments  and  preparations  for  his  work,  to  support 
him  in  it,  to  deliver  into  his  hands  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  to  pardon  and  accept  all  who  should  come 
nnto  God  by  him,  and  to  confer  upon  him  a  glorious 
reward  forever  and  ever.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  must 
also  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  part  in  this  covenant, 
also  engaged  to  become  the  efficient  agent  in  the  re- 
generation, sanctification,  and  glorification  of  the  holy 
seed.  Without  ascribing  to  this  transaction  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  human  compact,  and  conceding  that  the 
whole  mode  of  viewing  it  is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  con- 
tended that  something  equivalent  to  this,  and  amount- 
ing to  such  a  mutual  understanding,  must  have  exist- 
ed in  the  sacred  Trinity.  An  equal  love  towards  men 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons. But  as  man  was  under  condemnation,  and  could 
not  therefore  act  for  himself,  the  Son  of  God  acted  in 
behalf  of  aU  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head. 
To  constitute  a  natural  ground  for  this  headship,  he 
waa  to  become  a  man,  uniting  divinity  in  one  person 
with  humanity.  He  thus  became  a  new  federal  head 
for  his  spiritual  seed,  similar  to  that  which  Adam  had 
■ostained  to  his  natural  descendants.  In  this  relation 
be  waa  to  act  in  all  he  did  as  their  representative.  He 
was  to  share  with  them  in  the  actual  curse  'which  the 
first  sin  bad  brought  on  the  human  race,  not  shrinking 
even  from  death  in  its  most  terrific  form.  Though 
ibis  endurance  was  not  the  same  with  that  which  they 
would  have  endured  in  its  spiritual  results  or  in  eter* 
nal  duratioo,  it  was  supposed  to  be  infinite  in  value  on 
account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person.  It  was 
indeed  sufficient  in  objective  worth  to  expiate  for  any 
amount  of  sin  in  any  number  of  worlds.  It  has  actu- 
ally conferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  all  men. 
Pardon  and  salvation  is  offered  to  everv  one  who  hears 
the  Gospel ;  time,  opportunity,  and  some  means  of 
grace  are  afforded  to  all,  and  sufficient  is  done  to  leave 
those  inexcusable  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.  But  confessedly  all  are  not  made  partakers  of 
salvation,  and  only  a  portion  of  men  were  eternally 
^ven  to  Christ  by  the  Father.  Obvioonly  it  was  not 
left  to  an  uncertainty  whether  his  work  would  be  in 
vain  or  not.  A  seed  was  secured  to  him  by  covenant, 
and  it  was  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  these  that  he 
entered  upon  his  work.  Adapted  to  all,  and  sufficient 
for  all  as  his  work  may  be,  it  must  have  lieen  specially 
designed  to  effect  the  salvation  only  of  the  covenant 
people.  Of  these  alone  can  he  lie  regarded  as  the 
proper  head  and  representative,  since  they  alone  are 
ingrafted  into  him  by  a  living  and  active  faith.  To 
them  alone  is  his  perfect  righteousness  imputed,  as  if 
he  had  suffered  and  obeyed  in  their  stead.  By  his 
sufferings  he  has  satisfied  fur  their  guilt,  and  by  his 
perfect  obedience  to  tiie  law  he  has  obtained  for  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life.  He  thus  becomes  their  surety, 
not  merely  to  make  them  inherently  holy,  but  to  per- 
form what  is  required  of  them.  He  satisfies  in  this 
way  both  the  penalty  and  the  precept  of  the  broken 
covenant.  That  covenant  required  obedience  only  for 
a  limited  period,  and  he  has  fulfilled  the  law  during 
the  time  allotted  him  by  the  Father.  The  whole  per- 
son of  the  Redeemer  in  both  natures  waa  subject  to 


the  law,  and  as  such  an  obedient  (at  least  in  this  spe> 
dal  form  of  it)  was  not  obligatory,  but  voluntary  on 
his  part,  it  became  available  for  an  infinite  righteous- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  covenant  of  grace  as  formed  in  eter^ 
nity.  To  this  must  be  added  its  actual  administration 
in  time.  Of  course  the  only  administrator  of  it  was 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  He  has  power  over  all  fiesh,  in  order  to  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  had  been  given  him.  He  it 
was  who  represented  the  divine  Kuler  in  all  those  dis- 
pensations of  mercy  of  which  the  sacred  history  in- 
forms us.  Although  at  different  periods  of  human  hii>- 
tory  the  outward  forms  of  religion  have  been  changed, 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  them 
all,  was  always  the  same.  Salvation  has  in  all  capes 
been  by  Ch  ist,  even  where  the  subjects  of  it  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  respecting  him.  None  have  ever  been 
saved  by  the  law  of  works,  and  none  have  had  their 
hopes  bounded  by  promises  of  an  earthly  home.  The 
antediluvians,  the  patriarchs,  Job  and  his  friends,  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
looked  for  forgiveness  under  certain  prescribed  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  city  beyond  the  present  world  whose 
builder  and  maker  b  God.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was  that  salvation  was  presented  with 
greater  obscurity,  under  more  symbolical  forms,  with 
narrower  restrictions  to  fiimilies  and  nations,  and  with 
less  enlarged  measures  of  the  divine  Spirit  at  some  pe- 
riods than  at  others.  Ordinarily  there  have  been  reck- 
oned but  two  principal  economies  or  diapensations,  viz. 
that  under  the  Old  and  that  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Although  the  same  word  in  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  is  applied  to  all  covenants  between 
God  and  man,  the  advocates  of  the  federal  system 
have  translated  them  differently  when  applied  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  great  covenants  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  different  economies  under  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Availing  themselves  of  the  double 
meaning,  especially  of  the  Greek  word  (Sta^ricrj^,  they 
have  usually  desiijnated  these  latter  economies  1  y  the 
name  of  testaments,  to  indicate  that  they  were  that 
peculiar  kind  of  arrangements  which  acquire  validity 
only  after  the  decease  of  him  who  makes  them. 
Though  the  Redeemer  had  not,  in  fact,  died  before  the 
earlier  dispensation,  he  was  looked  upon  as  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  di^pen^ationA  of 
mercy  were  even  then  constituted  in  anticipation  of  his 
death.  Hence,  when  speaking  of  the  communication 
of  benefits  to  men,  no  mutual  conditions  are  implied, 
but  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  bequeath  them  by  testa- 
ment. The  death  of  the  testator  is  indispensable  to 
render  the  grant  valid,  and  to  make  the  promises  sure 
(Heb.  ix,  16-17).  Conditions,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  on  the  part  of  God's  people,  are  not  required, 
but  benefits  are  supposed  to  be  bestowed  abfolutely, 
by  free  donation,  and  by  an  irrevocable  will.  Men 
are  indeed  to  believe,  to  be  holy,  and  to  persevere 
faithfully  unto  the  end,  but  all  this  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  the  troe  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  Christian  dispensation  i<  the  ultimate  form  in 
which  the  covenant  of  grace  will  be  adminif)tered ;  for, 
since  all  national  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  his  plenitude,  no  other  is 
conceivable.  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  administer 
it  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  subdued  unto  him. 
Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  shall  ceafe,  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  the  living  shall  be  changed,  every 
human  being  shall  be  judged  at  ChriKt's  bar  for  sins, 
not  only  againot  God  as  a  moral  ruler,  but  against 
himself  as  the  mediatorial  king,  and  sentence  shall  be 
passed  upon  each  according  to  his  works.  Christ  will 
claim  the  right  to  do  this  even  with  respect  to  such  as 
are  not  under  his  spiritual  headship,  inasmuch  as  they 
too  are  in  one  sense  purchased  by  him  (2  Pet.  ii,  1),  and 
hence  power  over  all  flesh  has  been  given  him  by  the 
Father  (John  xvii,  2).    Then,  having  obteined  full  pos- 
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eession  of  his  kingdonf,  he  will  present  it  to  tbe  Father 
as  the  economical  representative  of  the  Godhead,  either 
in  token  of  the  completeness  of  his  work,  or  as  indica- 
ting the  close  of  his  mediatorship.  But,  whether  he 
demits  his  peculiar  office  (1  Cor.  xv,  28)^  or  owAj  brings 
his  mediatorial  kingdom  into  some  new  relation,  he 
will  then  complete  the  scheme  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  receive  his  eternally  betrothed  Charch  into 
an  everlasting  union  with  himself. 

II.  Hittory. — The  words  rendered  covenant  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  original  Scriptures  in  application 
to  6od*s  dealings  with  his  creatures.  The  Hebrew 
n'^'na  signifies  undoubtedly  in  its  primary  meaning 
a  mutual  compact  (Robinson's  GeAenius's  Lexicon)^  and 
yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  transactions  in 
which  sDch  an  idea  in  its  strictness  is  impossible  (Gen. 
ix,  9-18 ;  Jer.  xxxiii,  20-21).  With  a  true  sense  of 
its  usage  and  idea,  if  not  strictly  according  to  its  ety- 
mological signification,  tbe  LXX  have  translated  this 
word  by  the  Greek  ha^Kt}y  the  generic  meaning  of 
which  is  a  disposition  or  arrangement,  and  lapses  into 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  compact  or  testament  only  when 
the  author  or  authors  of  it  happened  to  be  mutual  stip- 
ulators or  testators.  But  neither  in  the  Septuagint 
nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  tbe  word  ever  applied  to 
the  relation  in  which  man  stood  before  the  Fall,  but  al- 
ways to  some  transaction  or  dispensation  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  (Hos.  vi,  7,  with  this  signification, 
is  doubtful).  Nor  has  any  clear  instance  of  such  an 
application  of  the  word  to  man's  primeval  state  been 
found  in  any  theological  writer  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  centurj'.  (See,  however.  Bade  on 
Gen.  xvil,  14.)  Certainly  no  one  had  attempted  to 
arrange  all  the  materials  of  a  systematic  theology  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  divine  covenants.  And  yet 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency  in  that  direction  among 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  8cho<»l.  These 
nad  become  familiar  with  the  word  in  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  people,  and  with  all  the  principles  in- 
volved in  a  covenant  with  Adam.  They  had  seen 
that  Adam's  original  position  was  not  that  of  a  mere 
subject  of  law,  but  that  promises  had  been  made  to 
him  with  a  condition,  t  n  1  that  the  whole  nice  were  rep- 
resented OB  a  limited  probation  in  him.  It  is  general- 
ly conceded  that  the  federal  system  bad  its  origin  with 
Kloppenburg,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker 
( lied  in  1652).  The  first,  however,  who  had  the  ge- 
nius and  boldness  to  give  definiteness  and  complete- 
ness to  the  system  was  John  Koch  (Cocceius),  a  pupil 
of  his,  and  a  successor  in  the  same  chair.  In  his 
Sumtna  doctrma  dejadere  ei  testamento  Dei  (1648),  and 
still  further  in  his  more  enlarged  Summa  Theohgia  (2d 
edit.  1665),  he  comprises  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli'zion  under  the  two  great  categories  of  the  cov- 
enants of  nature  and  of  grace.  The  method  he  pursued 
has  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  '^the  Father  of 
Biblical  Theology;''  and,  laying  aside  tbe  practice  usu- 
al with  his  predecessors,  of  viewing  divine  truth  in  its 
pubjectire  form,  either  as  logically  constructed  by  a 
human  mind,  or  as  it  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  di- 
vine mind  around  the  great  central  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, he  professed  to  come  to  the  Scriptures, 
reverently  to  read  them,  and  derive  his  system  from 
the  inspired  historical  arrangement.  The  events  of 
human  history  were  re^rardcd  in  their  anthropological 
aspect  as  well  as  related  to  the  divine  efficiency.  The 
final  cause  of  salvation  he  can  indeed  find  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  divine  mind,  ami  he  has  no  occabion 
to  impinge  against  the  highest  st^ie  of  contemporary 
orthodox}',  and  j'et  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  thcologj' 
a  more  practical  character.  Although  under  all  dis- 
pen5tations  he  conceived  of  man  as  receptive  and  God 
alone  as  communicative,  he  still  represented  man  as 
coming  under  an  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties 
which  were  looked  upon  as  a  virtual  condition  of  the 
divine  promises.    This  fidelity  to  the  scriptural  repre- 


sentation compelled  him  to  develop  his  system  acoorO- 
ing  to  the  successive  periods  of  the  sacred  hiatoiy 
(Ebrard,  Dogmeu,  §  40;  D.  Schenkel,  Chrigt.-Doffm€n. 
§  129,  note). 

As  oftea  occurs  when  great  changes  are  introduced 
in  formal  statements  of  truth,  this  system  was  as  bit- 
terly opposed  as  if  it  had  been  an  essential  error.  Oth- 
er principles,  on  which  the  author  was  more  vulnen- 
ble,  were  introduced  into  the  controversy;  but  the 
main  features  of  his  system  soon  obtained  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  acceptance  in  all  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  among 
the  English  Puritans.  The  orthodox  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  always  regarded  it  with  aversion,  and  the 
Jansenists  oppose  the  whole  conception  of  a  covenant 
with  Adam  as  an  innovation  upon  Augustinism,  and 
needless  to  explain  the  natural  efiTects  of  the  first  sin 
(Father  Paul's  IJist.  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  177-201 ; 
Jansenius,  Avgust.  ii,  208-11).  The  Lutheran  divines 
have  in  general  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence it  still  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  predestinaticD, 
and  because,  when  the  word  covenant  was  divested  of 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  compact,  it  offered  no  advantages 
over  the  words  which  had  long  been  in  use  (Thoma- 
sius,  CAriali  Person  und  Werk,  §  28).  The  Arminiana 
of  Holland  were  partially  conciliated  by  those  jurid- 
ical considerations  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
system  defended  it,  and  many  of  them  accepted  of  it 
with  some  important  modifications.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  limit  the  direct  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  to  a  privation  of  original  righteousness,  or  the  loc« 
of  those  aids  of  the  divine  spirit  on  which  they  made 
the  original  moral  image  to  depend,  to  temporal  evils, 
and  to  bodily  death,  together  with  such  a  depravation 
of  our  mental  and  moral  state  as  renders  us  incapable 
of  ol)edience,  and  so  to  extend  tbe  benefits  of  Christ^s 
death  that  he  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  dying 
for  all  men  alike,  but  as  actually  restoring  to  them 
such  supernatural  aids  as,  if  properly  used,  would  en- 
able them  to  lay  hold  upon  the  great  salvation  (Nicb- 
ol's  Cakimgm  and  Arminianum  in  Watson's  Theol. 
Jnstit,  ii,  45).  Notwithstanding  the  objections  raised 
against  Ihe  federal  system,  its  principles  were  carried 
still  further  forward  with  fearless  and  logical  consist- 
ency by  Francis  Burmann,  a  pupil  of  Koch,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Univereity  of  Utrecht.  In  his  Synoptis  of 
T/ieofrry^  and  etpedaUy  of  the  Economy  of  the  Covenants 
(1671),  he  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  details  of 
the  covenant  of  nature  were  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 
the  idea  of  the  divine  image  in  man  in  connection  with 
what  we  know  of  the  divine  goodness,  since  that  good- 
ness would  of  course  desire  to  bring  man  into  the  high- 
est communion  with  itself,  and  would  not  lie  satisfied 
with  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  natural  justice.  Tbe 
difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  sj'stem  was  precised 
by  its  opponents  were  sought  to  be  removed  by  Her- 
mann Witsius,  a  successor  and  former  pupil  of  Burmann 
in  the  theological  chair  of  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
In  his  Economy  of  the  Covenant*^  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1685,  some  important  distinctions 
maintained  by  his  predecessors  were  given  up  (as,  e.  g. 
that  between  the  vaptaii;  of  the  Old  and  the  a^trng  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  shown  in  Rom.  iii,  25, 26,  and 
tbe  three  dispensations  or  economies  of  the  covenant 
of  grace) ;  a  minute  parallel  is  drawn  between  tbe  two 
covenants  by  the  introduction  of  four  sacraments  into 
Paradise  (the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
Sabbath,  and  Paradise  itself) ;  and  a  sacramental  char- 
acter is  given  to  a  multitude  of  things  under  the  econ- 
omy before  the  law  (the  coats  of  skins,  the  ark,  the 
rainbow,  etc.  bk.  ii,  chap,  viii,  §  10;  bk.  iv,  chap.  vii). 
In  1688  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  complete  the 
federal  system  by  Melchior  Leydecker,  another  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht,  who,  though  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  Federalist,  professedly  wrote  under  its  spirit 
and  tendency.  In  his  Seven  Books  vpon  the  Truth  of 
the  Christum  Jieli^ion,  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  econ- 
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ly  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  the  several  Persons 
of  the  sacred  Trinity,  by  showing  that  the  Father  re- 
veals himself,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
universal  Rnler  maintaining  the  cause  of  justice ;  the 
Son,  especially  during  his  life  on  earth,  as  the  Media- 
tor dispensing  mercy;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  Comforter  exercising 
divine  and  saving  power.  This  arbitrary  assignment 
of  the  divine  attributes,  however,  has  never  been  ac- 
ceptable. Though  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  com- 
posed before  the  federal  theory  was  distinctly  broached, 
most  of  the  great  commentaries  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  were  written  by  Federalists.  The  maturest 
froit  of  that  system  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  van  Til  (Tilenua),  a  professor  in  Dort  and 
Leyden,  whose  Compends  {Compenl  of  Nat,  and  Rev, 
TkeoL  Leyden,  1701,  and  Compend  o/  Tkeoiogy^  Berne, 
1703)  were  the  organic  union  of  the  three  great  ten- 
dencies of  Scholasticism,  Federalism,  and  Cartesian- 
ism,  and  have  obtained  gene  al  accept4nce  in  the 
schools  of  Holland ;  and  in  those  of  F.  A.  L«ampe,  the 
pastor  of  several  influential  congregations  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht  (1720-27),  whose  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal works  in  the  German  vernacular  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  reconciling  Pietism  to  the  orthodox  Church,  and 
have  sometimes  had  a  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  authorized  Catechism  of  the  national  Church.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Federal  system  has  at  any 
time  found  universal  acceptance  in  the  Reformed 
churches.  It  has  never  been  either  condemned  or 
sanctioned  by  the  public  synod,  and  such  has  been  the 
balance  of  parties  that,  by  right  of  long-establishad 
custom,  one  Federalist  must  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  universities  of  Holland  (Ebrard,  Christ„  Dogm,  § 
41). 

A  modification  both  of  the  Scholastic  and  Federal 
theology  made  its  appearance  among  the  Protestants 
of  France.  The  rivad  theological  schools  of  Saumnr 
and  Montauban  zealously  adopted  the  federal  system. 
But  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman,  who  at  different 
times  was  a  professor  in  both  institutions  [see  Cam- 
KKOx],  and  his  pupils,  Molse  Amyraut  (Amyraldus) 
and  Joshua  de  la  Place  (Placsens),  who  were  associated 
as  professors  at  Saumur  (1G33-64),  proposed,  and  for 
many  3'ear8  maintained,  a  peculiar  system,  which  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal redemption.  See  Amyraut  and  La  Placr.  The 
result  was  a  crude  sjmcretism  of  an  ideal  or  hypothet- 
ical Universalism  with  a  rigid  and  real  Particularism. 
Amyraut  maintained  that  there  were  three  instead  of 
two  general  covenants  with  man — the  natural^  with  a 
positive  prohibiUon  and  a  promise  of  a  blessed  life  in 
Paradise ;  a  Itgal,  promising  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
condition  of  a  life  of  faith ;  and  the  graciouty  prorais> 
ing  eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ.  La 
Place  also  drew  a  distinction  between  a  mediate  and 
an  imm^iate  imputation,  according  to  which  Adam's 
sin  might  be  imputed  to  his  posterity,  cither  medi- 
ately, on  account  of  a  previously  recognised  inherent 
depravity  in  them;  or  it  might  be  imputed  to  them 
immediately,  simply  on  account  of  their  federal  repre- 
Mntition  in  Adam.  This  whole  syntem  was  strenu- 
<Huly  opposed  by  the  elder  Spanheim,  of  Greneva  and 
Leyden ;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  of  Zurich ;  and  Francis  Tur- 
retin,  of  Geneva.  At  the  two  last  national  synods 
ever  held  in  France  (Charenton,  in  1645,  and  Loudun, 
in  16o9)  the  authors  successfully  defended  themselves 
fh>m  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  maintained  that  their 
views  were  only  a  more  distinct  statement  of  doctrines 
which  had  been  universally  held  by  the  orthodox 
Church  since  primitive  times,  and  especially  by  Au- 
gustine and  Calvin ;  but  a  statement  of  opinions  im- 
puted to  them  (incorrectly,  as  they  maintained)  was 
condamned  at  a  synod  at  Charenton  (1642),  and  the 
formuli  Connemua  lldveHea  was  composed  principal- 
ly by  Heidefsger  (1675),  and  was  adopted  and  sent 
forth  to  guard  the  churches  against  such  views.     Al- 


though this  is  one  of  ihe  most  scientific  and  highly 
esteemed  of  the  Calvinistic  confessions,  and  is  the  only 
one  among  the  Continental  confessions  which  is  con« 
structed  expressly  upon  the  basis  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, its  authority  has  never  been  acknowledged  in 
France,  and  it  was  received  by  only  five  of  the*  Swiss 
cantons  (and  there  mainly  through  the  support  of  the 
civil  magistrates),  and  finally  lost  all  public  sanction 
within  fifty  years  from  its  promulgation  (£brard*s 
Chrut,  Dogrn,^  4S;  L.  Noack's  Chria,  DogmengeKh,  § 
74;  Shedd's^Mi.  f/C%r./>ocMi,412). 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  especially  in  those 
churches  which  adhere  to  the  confession  of  faith  put 
forth  by  the  Sj'notl  of  Westminster  (1643-8),  we  have 
the  stronghold  of  the  federal  system.  The  represent* 
atives  of  the  English  Church  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618-19),  and  especially  bishop  Davenant,  had  main- 
tained a  system  similar  to  that  of  Amyraut,  and  a  large 
party  in  that  Church  have  alwa3'S  held  views  based 
upon  the  federal  theology.  Even  Jeremy  Taylor 
maintained  it  (1654),  with  some  Arminian,  and  even 
Pelagian  modirications,  in  one  of  his  treatises  (On  Re* 
peniancfj  ch.  i,  §  1).  The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, 
though  he  *^  subscribed  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  without 
any  exception,  limitation,  or  exposition  of  any  word,'* 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  federal  theology,  as  qual- 
ified by  Amyraut  (Preface  to  The  SaiiUs'  Rest,  1630; 
Co/A.  7*Aeo/.*1675;  Umv,  Redemp,  1657;  Orme's  Life 
of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  ch.  li).  The  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  was,  in  fact,  contemporar}'  with  the  first 
publication  of  Koch's  principal  work  on  the  covenants 
(1648),  and  deserves  a  credit,  perhaps,  equal  to  his  for 
the  origination  and  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
The  national  Scotch  Church,  with  its  affiliated  branch- 
es in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  always  upheld  the  sys- 
tem in  its  utmost  consistency  and  extremest  ferm. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  alone  is  said  to  main- 
tairi  it,  with  some  modifications  connected  with  the 
theory  of  a  general  atonement  (Wardlaw,  On  the  Ex^ 
tent  of  the  Atonement^  ^13 -lb}.  Among  the  orthodox 
dissenters  of  England  it  has  also  been  accepted,  and 
found  some  of  its  most  able  defenders.  The  Wesley- 
ans  of  England  and  America  claim  that  they  are  ena- 
bled, by  their  peculiar  modifications  of  it,  to  "carry 
through  the  system  with  greater  consistency  than  the 
Calvinists  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  more  easily 
account  for  certain  good  dispositions  and  occasional 
religious  inclinations  in  those  who  never  give  evidence 
of  actual  conversion."  B}'  their  doctrine  bf  a  general 
redemption,  they  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  supernatural  aids  through  the  Fall,  and  the  conse- 
quent incapacity-  of  unassisted  man  to  have  such  good 
dispositions,  there  is  given  to  every  one,  through 
Christ,  those  gracious  influences  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  on  to  a  saving  conversion  (Watson's  Theol. 
Inetit,  ii,  48-52 ;  Porter's  Camp,  ofMethoditm,  pt.  ii,  eh. 
iv).  The  reason  that  these  gracious  influences  are 
not  resisted  they  can  only  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
free-will,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can 
give  no  farther  account  of  it.  The  orthodox  Congre- 
gationalists  and  the  New-school  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  usually  object  to  the  phrase  '*tmtver«a/ 
redemption^*  as  used  by  the  Amyraldists  of  France,  the 
Baxterians  of  England,  and  the  Arminians  generally, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  redemption  properly  signifies 
more  than  what  is  obtained  simply  by  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ,  and  includes  an  entire  deliverance 
from  sin.  Thev  therefore  nse  the  word  atonement  to 
signify  the  objective  or  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  and 
contend  that  this  isybr  sin,  and /or  all  men,  while  re- 
demption implies  the  salvation  of  men,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  confined  to  such  as  shall  be  saved  (Dr.  W. 
R. Weeks,  in  Parks's  Cottectione  on  the  Atonement,  p. 
579).  Such  an  atonement  is  not  merely  hypothetical, 
but  really  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all  men,  who 
are  supposed,  even  since  the  Fall,  to  possess  all  those 
faculties  and  powers  whidi  render  them  responsible  for 
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a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  salyation.  And  yet, 
80  certain  are  all  men  to  nse  their  powers,  and  the  best 
external  means  of  grace,  to  their  perdition,  that  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  repentance  and  faith 
of  any  but  the  covenant  of  grace  formed  in  Christ  be- 
fore the  world  was  (Dwight^s  Theol,  ser.  xliii ;  Barnes, 
On  the  Atonement^  chap,  ix ;  Pretb,  Quart.  Bev,  iii,  218 
-252,  630-648).  Other  classes  of  Presbyterians  and 
Calvinistic  Baptists  in  this  country  use  the  word  re- 
demption, and  even  atonement,  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
tire deliverance  from  «in ;  and  they,  of  course,  confine 
its  application  to  the  elect.  They  speak  in  the  largest 
terms  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  the 
pardon  of  all  sin,  but  regard  it  as  limited  in  the  pur- 
pose and  design  of  God  to  such  as  are  effectually  called 
of  the  Spirit,  ;ind  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation  {Princeton  Theol,  E«8ay9^\o\,  v,  viii, 
and  xiv;  A.  Fuller's  Gotpel,  etc.,  in  Workt,  i,  812-840, 
vol.  i,  artt.  viii  and  xiv). 

III.  Idteraturf. — On  the  general  system  and  his- 
tory' :  Turretin*s  Inst.  TheoL  Elench,  loc.  viii  and  xii ; 
Hill's  Lect.  m  Divinity^  bk.  v,  ch.  v ;  Dick's  Lect,  on 
Theol.  lect.  xlviii;  Witiiius,  OCcon.  of  the  Cov.  8  vols. ; 
Buck's,  Smith's,  and  Kitto's  DictUmarieSj  art.  Cove- 
nants ;  Herzog's  ReaUEncykl.  arts.  Cocceius,  Burmann, 
Witsius,  and  Voetius ;  Ebrard's  Chr.  Dogm.  §  87-44 ; 
Vincent's  and  Fisher's  Cafeckisms;  Hagenbach's  Hist. 
o/Doctr.  §  224;  New  Englander,  xxvii,  469-516;  Dibl. 
Heperf.  for  1868 ;  L.  Noack's  Chr.  Dogmengesch.  §  74 ; 
Knapp's  Christ.  Thiol.  §  76, 113 ;  Hopkins's  Sytiem,  i, 
240-250;  Mercersburg  Hecietr,  x,  63;  Kelly,  On  the 
Covenants;  Jahrh,  Deutsch.  Tkiolog.  x,  209;  Fletcher's 
Works,  i,  452 ;  Gass,  Protest,  Theol.  ii,  276,  318 ;  Isaac 
Watts's  Ruin  and  Recovery,  p.  324>847 ;  Ridi; ley's  Body 
of  Divinity,  P*  H »  Dr.  E.  A.  Park's  Discourses  and 
Treatises  by  EduHirds,  SmaUey,  Maxey,  Emmons,  Grif- 
Jin,  Burge,  and  Weeks,  on  the  Atonemtnt;  Neander, 
Drgmer^esch.  per.  iii,  bk.  ii,  c-f ;  Max  Ooebel,  Gesdi. 
d.  chr.  Lehfns^  etc.,  vol.  ii,  A,  §  7-10,  p.  153;  Cunning- 
ham's nisi.  Theol.  ch.  xxv ;  Schweitzer,  Ref,  Dogm.  p. 
103  sq.     (C.P.W.) 

Feejee  Islands.    See  Fiji. 

Feeling.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  religion  is  a 
subject  of  importance  both  from  a  religious  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  It  has  been  viewed  in  very 
different  ways,  and  has  led  to  long  and  animated  con- 
troversies. 

In  Greek,  the  word  aio^mg  denoted  every  kind  of 
perception,  sensuous  and  spiritual,  mediate  and  imme- 
diate ;  consequently,  also  what  we  call  feeling.  Plato 
referred  to  a  sensuous  spiritual  feeling,  though  he  did 
not  call  it  by  this  name ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  un- 
derstanding (roue)  communes  with  the  affections  (tTrc- 
^v/jLijTiKvv),  and  the  seat  of  this  communion  is  the  liver, 
from  which  proceed  the  power  of  divination  (jtavnia) 
and  enthusiasm  {iv^ovaiaanoQ).  Connected  with  this 
view  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  virtue  cannot  be 
taught,  and  that  what  is  substantially  good  breaks  forth 
in  the  soul  as  an  immediate  light. 

The  extensive  usage  of  the  I«atin  word  sensus  em- 
braces also  the  natural  moral  feeling,  sensus  communis, 
sensvs  hominum. 

In  the  Septnagint  the  word  ato^riaic  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  is  generally  rendered  by  "knowledge"  or 
♦'wisdom,"  as  Prov.  i,  7 ;  xii,  23.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  only  once,  Phil,  i,  9,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  tTriyvwcij;  (English  version :  and  this  I  pray  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  all  judgment). 

The  psychological  meaning  of  the  words  aio^triQ 
and  s^msus  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  is  not  full}' 
settled,  but  in  general  they  use  them  to  denote  a 
knowledge,  or  insight  obtained  by  means  of  feeling. 
Oriffen  (contra  Celium,  i,  48)  speaks  of  a  "divine  in- 
sight" (^f  I'a  ala^oiQ)  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which 
enlightened  men  perceive  supernatural  things  just  as 


others  perceive  natural  objects  by  means  of  their  lensea. 
Clement  {Stromat.  iv,  p.  888,  ed.  Potter)  ascribes  to  the 
scientific  man  a  avvaioBtfoi^i  a  faculty  of  inventing 
and  understanding,  analogous  to  the  faculty  of  taste 
possessed  by  the  sculptor,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  the  musician.     To  denote  a  feeling  accom* 
panying  the  will,  the  Latin  fathers  used  the  word  xi- 
vtjoig.    Among  the  Latin  fathers,  TertuUian  {De  0x1- 
ma,  chap,  ii)  spoke  ofapubUcus  sensus  which  leads  the 
soul  to  a  knowledge  of  God.    Augustin  introduced  the 
expression  inner  sense  {interior  smsus),  which  become 
of  great  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  mystics. 
The  common  expressions  in  the  mystics  to  denote  sub- 
jective and  objective  feeling  are  sensus,  seniimenittm 
affectus,  gustus.     Affeetus  always  embraces  a  practical 
impulse.     Gvstus,  which  is  identified  with  sensus,  does 
not  exclude  the  practical  impulse,  but  properly  de- 
notes feeling  viewed  in  its  relation  to  its  own  con- 
tents, and  therefore  designated  as  a  modus  cognoscendi,  a 
kind  of  cognition.     The  immediateness  of  this  semsns, 
which  words  cannot  fully  express,  is  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mystics,  greatly  superior  to  an  intellect- 
ual insight.    BIystic  theolog}',  according  to  Gerson,  be- 
cause it  rests  on  feeling,  is  widely  different  from  all 
other  sciences.     Thrmas  Aquinas  regards  not  only 
mystical  theology,  but  theology  and  faith  in  general, 
as  founded  in  the  pia  qffectio  (pious  or  religious  feel- 
ing), because  faith  supposes  a  movement  of  the  will 
towards  the  first  truth  and  the  highest  good  which  pro- 
duces assent  (Summa  Theol.  ii,  2,  9,  4,  6). 

The  mystical  writers  of  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  writing  on  practical  more  than  speculative  sub- 
jects, spoke  of  feeling  in  particular  as  a  subjective  con- 
sciousness, and  demanded  its  renunciation.  The  spir- 
itual man,  they  ur^jed,  should  emancipate  hia.self 
from  all  emotion,  and  sever  his  connection  with  every- 
thing created,  that  God  might  become  present  to  him, 
and  eternity  might  1  e  felt  by  him  and  tasted.  The 
objective  feeling  of  the  supranatural  God  appears  to 
these  writers  as  the  final  result  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  subjective  feeling  of  personal  and  individual  ex- 
istence. 

Luther  warned  against  a  reliance  upon  "feeling** 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  "  word."  At  the  same  timef 
however,  he  demands  that  the  soul  feel  the  call  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  "spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  father"  (Rom.  viii,  15),  he  defines  as  a  feeling  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  finds  in  the  religious  experience,  and  this  ex:- 
pcrienoe  he  identifies  with  the  religious  feeling.  Sim- 
ilar are  the  views  of  the  other  reformers  and  the  early 
writers  of  the  Beformed  churches. 

A  greater  stress  was  laid  on  feeling  as  an  element 
of  religion  l:y  the  Pietists,  who  regarded  its  very  inex- 
pressibility  as  an  argument  for  its  truth.  The  same 
was  done  by  the  Moravians,  who  reduced  religion  to 
the  feeling  of  truth.  Opposition  to  the  Pietists  made 
most  of  the  later  dogmatic  writers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  suspicious  of  feeling  as  an  element  of  religion ; 
but  pome  recognised  its  importance,  as  M.  Pfaff  (/a- 
stit.  Theol.  and  Moral."),  who  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
(like  the  society  of  Friends)  to  the  "spiritual  feeling*' 
(sensus  or  gustvs  qoiritvalis)  the  expression  "  spiritual 
light"  (lumen  spirituals). 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  arof  e  the  sys- 
tem of  Utilitarianism.  Bread  and  butter  were  now 
more  valuable  than  metaphysics.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  confidence  in  the  truth  of  thavf^t  vanisbed, 
confidence  in  the  objective  contents  of  feeling  was 
also  weakened.  But  gradually  philosophy  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  feeling. 
Until  Wolf,  philosophy  had  only  recognised  two  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  intellect  and  will  (or  desire).  Te- 
tens  added  feeling  as  "the  inner  sense  for  the  pleasant 
and  the  unpleasant."  Kant,  also,  in  his  Kritik  dcr 
Urtheilskroft,  reduced  all  faculties  of  the  soul  to  thi«e, 
one  of  which  was  the  Gejuhl  der  Lust  wid  Unbui  (pt^V 
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tag  of  the  pleasant  and  nnpleaaant).  Kant  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  aesthetics  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  is  felt,  and  the  infinite  is  seen  in  the  finite  ap- 
pearance. Here,  therefore,  an  objective  feeling  was 
found.  This  idea  of  Kant*s  nsthetics  was  further  de- 
Teloped  by  Fries,  who  based  upon  feeling  an  esthetico- 
religious  system  which  taught  that  the  highest  ideas 
most  be  divined  by  faith.  Jacobi  taught  an  immedi- 
ate feculty  of  the  divine,  which  he  first  called  the  fac- 
ulty of  faith ;  later,  of  reason ;  finally — adopting  the 
terms  of  Fries — of  feeling. 

These  philosophical  speculations  greatly  influenced 
the  ▼axious  systems  of  Rationalism.  After  the  times 
of  Wolf,  only  a  few,  as  Rohr,  adhered  to  an  exclusive 
intellectnalism.  Most  of  the  important  representatives 
of  Rationalism  accept  the  theories  of  Fries  and  Jacobi. 
Thus  Wegscheider  refers  chiefly  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  disciples  of  Jacobi — Gerlach,  Bonterweck, 
and  Salat.  And  Gabler,  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  early 
Rationalists,  defines  religion  as  a  "feeling  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  infinite." 

Among  the  adherents  of  Supranaturalism,  Bret- 
schneider  and  Reinhard  recognised  only  a  subjective 
feeling,  bat  De  Wette  introduced  the  theory  of  Fries 
into  systematic  theology.  Unlike  Fries,  however,  in 
whose  system  there  still  was  some  obscurity  as  regards 
ttie  relation  of  feelhig  and  w^ill  to  religion,  De  Wette 
based  religion  altogether  on  feeling  or  an  lesthetic  view 
of  the  world,  in  which  all  difference  between  religion 
and  art  disappeared. 

The  system  of  Jacobi  and  of  Spinoza,  together  with 
the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  Moravians,  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  the  new  doctrine  of  feeling  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  which  still  influences  most  theological  systems  of 
modem  times.  For  Schleiermacher,  religion  is  '*the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  ;'*  that  to  which  our  re- 
flection traces  our  individual  existence  is  called  God ; 
and  thus,  in  feeling,  God  is  given  to  us  in  an  original 
nunner.  See  Schlbibrmachbr.  This  theory  of  feel- 
ing was  defiended  and  keenly  developed  by  Twesten, 
and  in  particular  by  Nitzsch.  Hegel  severely  attacked 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher,  but  his  own  views  con- 
siderably changed  with  the  gradual  development  of  his 
system.  See  Tholnck,  in  Herzog's  Real-EncyJdopddie^ 
iv,  703. 

Feet.    See  Foot. 

Feitfa,  Rhijnvib,  was  bom  at  Zwolle  Feb.  7, 1753. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training.  At  fifteen 
he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  1781  he 
competed  with  Lannoy  in  celebrating  De  Ruy ter.  His 
epic  received  the  gold,  and  his  lyric  the  silver  medal. 
As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  through  life. 
He  excelled  chiefly  as  a  didactic  poet,  though  he  also 
tried  his  hand  at  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  His  lyric 
on  Immortality  {De  OnHerfeUjikeid)  is  beautiful  and 
sublime.  His  didactic  poem  on  the  Grave  (ffet  Graf) 
IS  his  longest,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  pro- 
ductlons,  abounding  in  the  beautiful,  the  striking,  and 
the  sublime.  His  poetic  writings  are  very  numer- 
oos;  and  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  prose. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a 
book  of  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Holland.  This  duty  he  discharged  with  jrreat 
zeal  and  fidelity.  To  thb  collection  he  contribated 
himself  a  large  number  of  beautiful  and  appropriate 
hymns,  most  of  them  original,  and  a  few  translated 
from  the  German.  Though  a  layman,  he  was  a  suo- 
eeasfnl  cultivator  of  theology.  Two  essays  or  trea- 
tises of  bb  on  important  questions  received  the  pre- 
minm  from  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  and  another 
waa  crowned  by  the  Hague  Society.  He  died  Feb- 
maiy  8, 1824,  at  his  villa  near  Zwolle.  See  Siegen- 
beek*8  Geackiedems  der  Nederlanchche  LeOerhmde 
(Haarlem,  1826)  ;  Hofdijk's  Getchiedenis  der  Neder, 
UmdatAe  Letterbmde^  bl.  416  en  verv.  (Amsterd.  1864) ; 


Glasius,  Godgdeerd  NederUmd^  biz.  460  en  verv. ;  G^ 
schiedem$  dtr  ChritUlijke  Ktrh  in  Nederland  door  B. 
Ur  Hoar,  W,  MoU,  E,  P,  Swalue,  etc.,  ii  Deel,  biz.  593 
en  verv.  (Amsterd.  1860) ;  EvcmgelxKhe  Gezangen^  in- 
troduced in  1807.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Felgenhaner,  Paul,  a  Protestant  theosophlst  ana 
mystic,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  bom  at  l^itschwiz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1620. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
but  soon  after  returning  to  his  native  country  appeared 
(1620)  in  public  as  a  writer  on  theological  subjects.  In 
bis  Chronoiogy  he  maintained  that  Christ  was  born  in 
the  year  4285  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
world  was  not  to  last  more  than  6000  years,  it  ought 
to  come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  1765.  As,  however,  the 
time  was  to  be  shortened  on  account  of  the  elect,  ho 
assumed  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  occur  before 
that  year,  although  he  claimed  no  special  revelations 
on  the  subject.  In  his  Zeiftpiegd  he  denounced  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 
The  persecution  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  country.  He  first  (1628)  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  published  a  number  of  mystic 
and  alchemic  writings,  the  theological  views  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  Sabellianism  and  Monophysitism, 
resting  on  a  pantheistic  and  cabalistic  basis.  The 
large  circulation  of  some  of  his  works  alarmed  the  Lu- 
theran clergy,  and  many  wrote  airainst  him.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  clergy  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
and  LQnei)urg  requested  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam 
to  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  Felgenhauer, 
and  the  spreading  of  his  views,  if  necessary,  by  force. 
From  1635  to  1639  he  lived  at  Bederkesa,  near  Bre- 
men, where  he  held  meetings  of  his  adherents.  Ex- 
pelled from  Bremen,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where 
he,  however,  soon  left  again  for  Northern  Germany. 
In  1657  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  governments 
of  Zelle  and  Hanover,  and  imprisoned  at  Syke.  The 
efforts  of  several  Lutheran  clergymen  to  convert  him 
to  the  Lutheran  creed  failed.  About  1659  he  lived  in 
Hamburg.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  (forty-six  in  number)  is 
given  in  Adelnng,  Gesch,  der  menschl,  Narrheit^  iv,  400. 
— Herzog,  ReaJUEncykl.  iii,  348 ;  Arnold,  Kirch,-u,  Ket' 
terhiiiorie^  vol.  iii,  ch.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

FeUbien,  Jacqubs,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
bom  at  Chartres  in  1636,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
youth  by  success  in  study,  especially  of  the  Scripture. 
In  1668  he  became  pastor  at  Yinenl ;  in  1669,  canon 
of  Chartres;  in  1695,  archdeacon  of  Vendome.  Ho 
died  at  Chartres  Nov.  23, 1716.  Besides  various  prac- 
tical works,  he  wrote  Le  Symbole  des  Apotres  expUque 
par  Vkriiure  Sainte  (Blois,  1696, 12n)o) : — Comment,  m 
Oseam  (Chartres,  1702, 4to)  :—PetUateuchus  HisUmcus 
ex  fmUe  ffebrcnco^  etc.  (Chartres,  1763,  4to).  This 
book  gave  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  Fclibien  was 
obliged  to  suppress  various  passages  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  departed  from  the  orthodox  interpre- 
tations. Moreover,  as  it  had  been  printed  with  the 
permission  only  of  the  bishop,  and  without  that  of  the 
royal  censor,  the  book  was  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  printed  copies  confiscated. — Hocfer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUriUe^  xvii,  274. 

FelicissXmtis,  the  author  of  a  schism  in  the 
Church  of  Carthage  in  the  8d  century,  was  appointed 
deacon  in  Carthage  by  the  presbyter  Novatus,  without 
a  previous  understanding  with  Cyprian,  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  elected  bishop.  Cyprian  de- 
clared his  appointment  to  be  i^n  encroachment  upon  his 
episcopal  prerogatives,  but  did  not  depose  him.  Dur- 
ing the  Decian  persecution  Cyprian  was  for  some  time 
absent  fVom  Carthage,  and  some  of  the  presbyters,  who 
claimed  greater  rights  than  Cyprian  was  willing  to 
concede  to  them,  began  to  readmit  the  lapai  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  W)eUi 
pacii  given  by  the  martyrs,  without  having  an  under- 
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Rtazkding  on  the  subject  with  Cyprian.  The  latter  re- 
proached the  presbyters  with  too  great  laxity,  and 
sent  a  commission  to  Carthage  which  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  Icqm,  and  to  regulate  the  sup- 
port which  the  treasury  of  the  Church  granted  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Felicissiuius  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Cyprian  as  an  encroachment  upon  hb  rights  as  dea- 
con, among  which  belonged,  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
the  administration  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church;  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  communion 
of  his  church  those  who  should  appear  before  the  epis- 
copal commission.  He  was  joined  in  his  opposition  by 
five  nresbyters  and  a  number  of  confessors,  and  his 
church  became  the  centre  of  all  the  lapn  who'  wished 
to  have  their  cases  decided  Ijefore  the  return  of  Cypri- 
an. After  the  return  of  Cyprian  to  Carthage  in  251, 
a  synod  regulated  the  affair  of  the  hptij  and  excluded 
Felicissimus  and  the  presbyters  acting  with  him  from 
the  Church.  Felicissimus,  however,  not  only  persist- 
ed in  his  opposition,  but  his  party,  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  several  African  bishops,  elected  Fortu- 
natus,  one  of  the  five  presbj'ters  siding  with  Felicissi- 
mus, bishop  of  Carthage,  and  sent  Felicissimus  him- 
self to  Rome — where,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Novatian 
controversy  had  broken  out — for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  over  to  their  side. 
The  mission  was,  however,  un8ucces.«ful,  and  the 
schism  of  Felicissimus  seems  soon  after  to  have  be- 
come extinct. — Herzog,  RecU-Enctfklop,  iv,  849 ;  Schaff, 
Ouirch  HUtory,     (A.  J.  S.) 

FelicitaiB,a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  164.  According  to 
the  legend,  she  was  a  woman  of  high  birth,  who  em- 
braced Christianity  and  brought  up  her  seven  sons  in 
the  faith.  She  was  denounced  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  prefect  ordered  her  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  she  refused,  as  did  her  children. 
After  vain  efforts  to  break  their  constancy,  the  prefect 
reported  the  case  anew  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  a 
trial  before  special  judges.  The  lady  and  her  children 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  story  is  plainly  of  com- 
paratively modem  invention.  Fclicitas  is  commem- 
orated in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  Nov.  13,  and  her  seven 
sons  July  16.  The  bones  of  two  of  her  sons  are  said 
to  be  preserved  in  Germany! — Bolland,  Acta  Sanctor. 
July  10 ;  Butler,  Lives  ofScdnU,  July  10. 

FellcitaB,  an  African  slave  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Carthage  along  with  Perpetua  (q.  v.),  in  the 
time  of  Severus,  A.D.  202.  They  are  both  said  b}' 
Basnage  to  have  been  Montanisto,  but  cardinal  Orsi 
seems  to  have  disproved  this  in  his  Dissert.  Apol.  pro 
SS,  Perpetua  et  FelicitcUe.  They  were  arrested  at  Car- 
thage while  still  catechumens,  and  were  baptized  in 
prison.  All  efforts  were  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  faith ;  they  were  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
anniversar}'  of  Geta's  nomination  (Annates  C(psaris). 
After  this  judgment  the}*^  were  remanded  to  prison  to 
await  the  fatal  day.  For  the  account  of  Perpetua,  see 
Perpetua.  "As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return  to  the 
dungeon  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  lal)or.  The 
jailer  said  to  her,  '  If  thy  present  sufferini^  are  so 
great,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou 
refusedst  to  sacrifice.*  She  answered,  *  I  noic  suffer 
myself  aW  that  I  suffer ;  but  then  there  will  be  another 
who  shall  suffer  for  me.  because  I  alfo  will  suffer  for 
him.'  A  custom  which  had  come  down  from  the  times 
of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal-worship  of 
the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts 
in  priestly  raiment.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  men  should  l)e  clothed  as  the 
priests  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of 
Ceres.  Nobly  did  their  free,  Christian  spirit  protest 
against  such  a  proceeding.     *We  have  come  here,' 


said  they, '  of  onr  own  will,  that  we  may  not  sufl^r  our 
freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  up  onr 
lives  that  we  ma}"  not  be  forced  to  such  abomina- 
tions.' The  pagans  themselves  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demand,  and  yielded.  After  they  had  been 
torn  by  the  wUd  lieasts,  and  were  about  to  receive  the 
merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  they 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  last  time  with  the  mu- 
tual kiss  of  Christian  love."  Felicitas  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Church  of  Rome  March  7.— Neander,  CA. 
ffist,  Torrey,  i,  123 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  March  7. 

Felix  [happy,  Gnecized  4»^X((,  AcU  xziii-xxlv ; 
in  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9,  called  Amtorius  Felix  ;  in  Sui- 
das,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Josephus  and  Acta,  simply 
Felix  :  so  also  in  Tacitus,  Ann,  xii,  54),  the  Roman 
procurator  of  Judiea,  before  whom  Paul  so  *' reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come," 
that  the  judge  trembled,  saying,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee"  (Acts  xxiv,  25;  see  Abicht,  De  Clttudio  Fdice, 
Viteb.  1782;  Kckhard,  PauUi  oraHo  ad  Felieem^  Isea. 
1779).  The  context  states  that  Felix  had  expected  a 
bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  this  bribe, 
he  appears  to  have  had  several  interviews  with  the 
apostle.  The  depravity  which  such  an  expectation 
Implies  is  in  agreement  with  the  idea  which  the  histor- 
ical frai'ments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office  cannot 
be  strictly  determined.  He  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  whose  freedman  he  was,  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  Yentidius  Cumanus,  probably  A.D.  53. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii,  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cnmanoa 
were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tacitus  ia  directlv  at 
issue  with  Josephus  (Anf.  xx,  6,  2),  and  ia  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  error ;  but  his  account  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial, and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain  great- 
er justification  for  the  expres.«iion  of  Paul  (Acts  xxiv, 
10)  that  Felix  had  lieen  judge  of  the  nation  *^  for  many 
years.*'  Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus 
be  closel}'  pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Judsea  In  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Josephus,  Amt, 
XX,  6,  2).  Fmm  the  words  of  Josephus  (Anf,  xx,  7, 
1),  it  appears  that  his  appointment  took  place  lefure 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  EuseUos 
fixes  the  time  of  his  actually  undertaking  his  duties 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  that  monarch.  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  under  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  311, 312. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevaton  to 
distinguished  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred  in  the 
lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he  rose  to  lit- 
tle less  than  kingly  power.  For  some  unknown,  but 
probably  not  very  creditable  services,  he  was  mann* 
mitted  by  Claudius  Csesar  (Sueton.  CkauHuM,  28;  Tac- 
itus, Hist,  V,  9),  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  praenomen  of  Claudius.  In  Tacitus,  how- 
ever (/.  c),  he  is  sumamed  Antonius,  probably  becauf^ 
he  was  also  a  freedman  of  Antonia,  the  emperor's 
mother.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  power- 
ful freedman  Pallas  (Josephus,  War,  Ii,  12,  8;  Ant.  xx, 
7, 1) ;  and  It  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  infla* 
ence  surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv, 
65)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  In  speaking  of  Pallas  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other A-eedman,  namely.  Narcissus,  the  imperial  pri- 
vate secretar}%  Suetonius  (CUmdius,  28)  says  that  the 
emperor  was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the  higher 
honors  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and  suffered  them 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  gain  to  euch  an 
extent  that,  on  complaining  of  the  poverty  of  his  ex- 
chequer, some  one  had  the  boldness  to  remark  that  he 
would  abound  in  wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  partner* 
ship  by  his  two  favorite  freedman. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of  Felix 
is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius  speaks  <yf 
the  military  honors  which  the  emperor  loaded  him 
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with,  and  specifies  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Judaea  (Claudius^  28),  adding  an  innuendo, 
which  lo^es  nothing  by  its  brevity,  namely,  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  three  queens  or  royal  ladies  (*^trium 
reginanim  maritum").     Tacitus,  in  his  Jfistory  (v,  9), 
declares  that,  during  his  governorship  in  Judsa,  he  in- 
dole in  all  iLinds  of  cruelty  and  Iu^t,  exercising  re- 
gal power  with  the  disposition  of  a  slave ;  and,  in  his 
Annali  (xii,  54),  he  represents  Felix  as  considering 
himself  licensed  to  commit  any  crime,  relying  on  the 
influence  which  he  possessed  at  court.     1'he  country 
was  ready  for  rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies 
which  Felix  applied  served  only  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions and  to  incite  to  crim3.     The  contempt  which  he 
and  Cumanus  (who,  according  to  Tacitus,  governed 
Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria ;  but  see  Josephus, 
s4nt.  XX.  7, 1)  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  en- 
coureged  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the  passions  which 
aroes  from  the  old  enmit}'  between  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritins,  whils  the  two  wily  and  base  procurators 
were  enriched  by  booty  as  if  it  had  been  spoils  of  war. 
This  so  far  was  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
sod  bat  for  the  Intervention  of  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  a  rebellion  would  have  been  inevitable.     A 
coart*martial  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  disaffection,  when  Felix,  one  of  the  accuwd,  was 
seen  by  the  injured  Jews  among  the  judges,  and  even 
seated  on  the  judgment-seat,  placed  there  by  the  presi- 
dent Quadratus  expressly  to  out&ce  and  deter  the  ac- 
cusers and  witnesses.     Josephus  {Artt,  xx,  8,  5)  re- 
ports that  under  Felix  the  aflkirs  of  the  country  grew 
worse  and  worse.     The  land  was  filled  with  robbers 
and  impostora  who  deluded  the  multitude.     Felix  used 
his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to  little  purpose, 
since  his  own  example  gave  no  sanction  to  justice. 
Thuit,  having  got  one  Dineas,  leader  of  a  band  of  as- 
sassins, into  his  hands  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  he 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  receive  his  punishment.    Having 
a  grud^  against  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had 
expostttlatsd  with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  of 
Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan,  in  order  to  get 
Mm  assassinated  by  a  gmg  of  villains,  who  joined  the 
crowds  that  were  going  op  to  the  Temple  worship— a 
crime  which  led  subsequently  to  countless  evils,  by 
the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  Sicarii,  or 
leagued  assassins  of  the  day,  to  whose  excesses  Jo- 
sephus ascribes,  under  Providence,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state.     Among  other  crimes,  some  of  these 
villains  misled  the  people  under  the  promise  of  per- 
forming miracles,  and  were  punished  by  Felix.     An 
Egyptian  impoetor,  who  escaped  himself,  was  the  occa- 
sbn  of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  two  hundred  more,  thus  se- 
verely dealt  with  by  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  8,  6; 
War^  ii,  13,  5;  comp.  Acts  xxi,d8).    A  serious  misun- 
derstanding having  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  Cnsarea,  Felix  employed  his 
troo{M,  and  slew  and  plundered  till  prevailed  on  to  de- 
sist   His  cruelty  in  this  affair  brought  on  him,  after 
he  was  superseded  by  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Rome, 
which,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  render  nugatory 
hy  the  influence  which  his  brother  Pallas  had,  and  ex- 
n'cised  to  the  utmost,  with  the  emperor  Nero.     Jose- 
phus, in  his  IJ/e  (§  3),  reports  that,  **  at  the  time  when 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Jndiea,  there  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent  persons 
they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and  triflinic  occasion,  be 
had  put  into  bonds  and  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their 
cinse  before  Caesar."    At  the  end  of  a  two  years'  term 
Porcius  Festus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  hy  the  Jews  in 
Cftsarea,  as  above  noticed  (A nt,  xx,  8, 9).    This  was  in 
-^D.  55  (not  in  the  year  60,  as  An'zer,  Df  tewpnrum  in 
"^c/.  Ap(ul.  raHone,  p.  100 ;  Wieseler,  Chront)log%e  der 
^pctt^etchichte,  p.  66-82). 
While  in  his  ofllce,  being  inflamed  hy  a  pnssion  for 


the  beautiful  Drusllla,  a  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  who  was  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  he  em- 
ployed one  Simon,  a  magician,  to  use  his  arts  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  forsake  her  husband  and  marry 
him,  promising  that  if  she  would  comply  with  his  suit 
he  would  make  her  a  happy  woman.  Drusilla,  partly 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister 
Berenice,  was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
her  forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  Felix. 
In  thb  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who  was  named 
Agrippa :  I)oth  mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  toolc  place  in  the  days  of 
Titus  Ccesar  (Josephus,  A  ni,  xx,  7, 2).  With  this  adul- 
teress was  Felix  seated  when  Paul  reasoned  before  the 
judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts  xxiv,  24).  Another 
Drusilla  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  being  the  wife 
(the  Jirst  wife)  of  Felix.  This  woman  was  niece  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  See  Drusilla.  By  this  mar- 
riage Felix  was  connected  witii  Claudius.  Of  his 
third  wife  nothing  is  known.  (See  Salden,  De  FeUce 
etDrwfUla,  Amst.  1G84). 

'  Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent  by 
a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at  Ca»area, 
where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's  judgment- 
hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  arrived.  Tertullus 
appeared  as  their  spokesman,  and  had  the  audacity,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Felix,  to  express 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  **  seeing  that  by 
thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy 
deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence" 
(Acts  xxiii,  xxiv).  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  wor- 
thy speech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  be  should  have 
such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted,  with  per- 
mission that  his  acquaintance  might  see  him  and  min- 
ister to  his  wants.  This  imprisonment  the  apostlo 
suffered  for  a  short  period  (not  two  3*ears,  as  ordinari- 
ly supposed,  tliat  expression  having  reference  to  Fe- 
lix's whole  term  of  solo  ofRce),  bemg  left  bound  when 
Felix  gave  place  to  Festus  (q.  v."),  as  that  unjust 
judge  "  was  willing,"  not  to  do  wbst  was  right,  but 
"to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure"  (Walch,  De  Felice 
procuratore,  Jena,  1747;  also  in  his  Dissertt.  in  Act, 
iii,  29;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Btoffrapky^ 
s,  v.). 

Felix,  Martyr,  and  his  companion  Regula,  were, 
according  to  tradition,  the  flrst  Christian  missionaries 
in  the  city  of  Zurich,  which,  before  the  Reformation, 
venerated  them  as  patrons,  and  still  has  their  names 
in  the  town  seals.  They  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted l>y  order  of  the  emperor  Maximian.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  their  history. — Herzog,  Real' 
Encyklop,  iv,  351. 

Felix  OF  NoLA  was  a  native  and  presbj'ter  of 
Nola.  After  his  property  had  been  confiscated  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  he  supported  himself  by  cul- 
tivating a  garden  and  some  rented  land.  According 
to  a  legend,  he  concealed  himself  during  the  persecu- 
tion in  the  fissures  of  an  old  building,  and  a  spider 
saved  him  from  the  search  of  the  messengers  by  draw- 
ing her  web  over  him.  His  sufferings  and  alleged 
miracles  were  celebrated  by  Paulintis,  bishop  of  Nola, 
and  many  pilgrims  visited  his  grave. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyhkp,  iv,  355. 

Felix  THE  MA17ICHAAN  was  a  contemporary*  of  Au- 
gustine. He  was  an  elder  or  elect  of  the  Manichseans, 
and  had  gone  to  Hippo  to  gain  converts  for  his  sect. 
Augustine  had  a  discussion  with  him  in  the  church  of 
Hippo  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  which  lasted 
two  days.  The  proceedings  were  taken  down  by  no- 
taries, and  are  still  extant  (vol.  viii  of  the  Benedictino 
edition  of  Augustine's  works :  De  aetis  cum  Felice  Ma- 
nicfuro,  libri  ii).  On  the  day  before  the  disputation, 
Felix  declared  his  readiness  to  be  burned  with  his 
books  if  anything  wrong  could  lye  found  in  them ;  but 
during  the'  disputation  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
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timid,  weak,  evasive,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  wish- 
ed to  flee.  Before  the  disputation  began,  his  books 
were  taken  from  him,  and  placed  under  the  public 
seal.  Felix  undertook  to  provo  that  Mani  was  the 
Paraclete  who  liad  been  promised  by  Christ,  and  he 
used  as  an  argument  the  information  given  by  Mani 
on  the  construction  of  the  world,  on  which  nothing 
could  be  found  in  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the  other 
apostles.  Augustine  replied  that  the  Paraclete  had 
the  mission  to  teach  the  truths  of  religion,  but  not  to 
expound  mathematics.  The  result  of  the  disputation 
was  that  Felix  declared  himself  refuted,  and  publicly 
renounced  and  cursed  Mani.  The  protocol  of  the  dis- 
putation was  signed  by  both  Augustine  and  Felix. 
Posidius,  in  the  Laft  of  Augtutine,  also  states  that  Fe- 
lix, after  the  third  meeting,  acknowledged  his  error, 
and  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Church. — Herzog,  heal- 
JEncykl,  iv,  850. 

Fellz  {Pratentii),  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  in  Prato,  Tuscany.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  rabbi,  who  taught  him  the  Oriental  lan- 
gua:j:es.  He  travelled  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and,  liecoming  convinced  of  the  truth  uf  Chris- 
tianity, was  baptized,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  or- 
der of  St.  Augustine.  The  date  of  his  profession  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  be- 
fore 1506.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin,  ded- 
icating the  work  to  Leo  X,  and  received  authority  from 
the  pope  to  translate  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  revised  the  text  of  the  two  first  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Bom  berg,  carefully 
correcting  the  proofs  himself.  He  died  in  1557.  His 
works  are,  1.  Psallerium  ex  hebrtro  ad  verbumferk  tra- 
latum  adjtctit  notationibtu  (Venice,  1515,  4to) :  this 
version  has  been  inserted  in  the  Psalferium  Sejiuplex 
(Lyons,  1530,  8vo) : — 2.  Bihlia  nacra  hebraa^  cum  vtra- 
que  TMuora  et  targum^  item  cum  Commentariis  robbinO' 
rum ;  curd  et  studio  Felicis  Prateruis^  cum  prafatione 
latina  Leoni  X  nuna/qxttd  (Venice,  1518,  4  vols.  fol.). 
There  are  said  to  be  versions  of  Job  and  other  books 
of  the  Bible  by  Felix,  but  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished.— Bioffraphie  Umvertelle,  xiv,  273. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  (Urgelis),  in  Spain,  9th  cen- 
tury. Of  his  early  life  little  is  Icnown.  He  became 
bishop  of  Urgel  in  791.  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  consulted  him  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  with  regard  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  already  embraced  the  so-called  Adoption  doc- 
trine. See  Elipandus.  "The  answer  of  Felix  was 
that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  was  tru- 
ly and  properly  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  henoe  he  was  the  true  God,  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
But  that,  with  respect  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  by  adoption,  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God. 
Hence,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Fclicians,  it 
followed  that  there  was  a  twofold  Sonship  in  Christ, 
and  that  he  must  consist  of  two  persons.  The  opin- 
ion of  Felix  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  as  noth- 
ing; more  than  a  development  of  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipandus,  who, 
l>eing  the  primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  while  Felix  himself  con- 
tributed to  spread  it  throughout  Narbonne  and  other 
parts  of  Gaul'*  (Carwithen,  Church  IJittory^  p.  179). 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  Felix  had  read  some  of  the 
\iTitings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  (q.  v.),  in  which  a 
similar  doctrine  is  taught.  Felix  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Moliammedans, 
and,  according  to  Alcuin,  he  wrote  a  Diaiogue  against 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  led  to  the 
Adoption  view  by  his  desire  to  render  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  less  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Alcuin  (q.  v.)  entered  into  controversy  with  Felix, 
and  wc  learn  from  him  a  large  part  of  uhat  is  known 


about  the  controversy  (Alcuin,  Opera^  ii,  760   sq.). 
Neander  gives  the  following  statement :  **  Felix  dis- 
tinguished between  how  far  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  God  according  to  nature  (juOuraj  ^eii«re),and 
how  far  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  by  an  act  of  the 
divine  will  (^groHot  voluniaie)^  by  the  divine  choice 
and  good  pleasure  {eUctione,  placiki) ;  and  the  name 
Son  of  God  was  given  to  him  only  in  consequence  of 
connection  with  God  (nuncupative) ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions for  this  distinction,  secundum  nakiram  and 
secundum  adoptionem.    Felix  appealed  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  name  of  Son  by  adoption  (fit  vioOtviof^  is 
not  applied  in  the  Bible  to  Christ,  yet  there  are  other 
designations  which  express  the  same  idea.     He  ad- 
duces John  X,  84,  when  Jesus  disputed  with  the  Jews 
(tear  dtfOp4inrop)y  and  referred  to  the  pafsage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  men  are  called  EiMn^ 
where  Christ  placed  himself  as  a  man  in  the  category 
of  those  who  were  called  *gods*  nuncupativey  and  not 
in  a  strict  sense.     Then  as  to  the  pasf  age,  *  None  is 
good  save  one,  that  is  God,'  from  this  it  appears  that 
as  man  be  was  not  to  be  called  good  in  the  aame  sense 
as  God,  and  that  only  the  divine  nature  in  him  was 
the  source  of  goodness.     He  would  allow  an  inter- 
change of  the  divine  andhun:an  predicates  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  Theodore ;  it  could  not  be  made  with- 
out limitation,  liut  the  different  senses  must  be  oliserved 
according  as  they  were  attributed  to  the  divine  or  hi»- 
man  natures.     He  charged  his  opponents  with  so  con- 
founding  the  two  natures  b}*  th?ir  doctrine  of  the  smi- 
guloritcu  persona  tliat  they  left  no  distinction  between 
the  suscipiens  and  the  susc^^tum.   Expressions  that  were 
then  in  common  use,  such  as  God  v<is  6oni,  and  died, 
never  occur  in  Scripture,  which  also  never  says  that 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  the  Son  of  man  was  given  fcr 
us.     On  the  latter  point  Alcuin  could  easily  hare  con- 
futed Felix  hy  other  paspages,  but  both  were  wrong  in 
not  distinguishing  the  various  Biblical  applications  of 
the  term  Son  of  God  from  the  Church  use  of  it,  and  in 
taking  the  idea  everywhere  in  a  Church  sense.     Like 
Theodore,  Felix  asserted  AgnoGtism  of  Christ.     It  is 
also  a  point  of  resemblance  between  them  that  Loth 
sought  for  an  analog^'  between  the  union  of  the  man 
Christ  with  the  divine  Being  and  the  relation  of  be- 
lievers to  God.    Felix  says  that  Christ  in  an  improper 
sense  (nuncupative)  was  called  the  Son  of  God  con- 
jointiy  with  all  who  are  not  God  according  to  their 
nature,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  have  been 
taken  into  communion  with  God  (deificatt).     In  this 
order  also  the  Son  of  God  is,  in  respect  of  his  human- 
ity, both  according  to  nature  and  grace.     He  main- 
tained that,  as  far  as  Christ  as  man  is  reckoned  amcn^ 
the  sons  of  God,  all  believers  are  his  members;  con- 
sidered according  to  his  divine  nature,  believers  are 
the  temple  in  which  he  dwells.     He  did  not  wish  hy 
that  to  deny  the  specific  difference  between  Christ 
and  believers ;  whatever  resemblance  existed  betwoen 
them  belonged  to  him  in  a  far  higher  sense ;  he  wras 
united  to  God  by  generation,  and  was  the  medium  of 
the  communion  of  the  rest  with  God.     Felix  also  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Theodore  in  the  thought  that  the 
communion  with  God  into  which  Christ  was  received 
as  a  man  might  be  represented  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  being  according  to  the  measure  of  the  varions 
stages  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature,  and 
thus  supposed  various  degrees  of  it  up  to  the  hig^es^ 
revelation  after  the  glorification  of  Christ.     It  mi^bt 
be  peculiarly  offensive  that  he  should  compare  the 
baptism  of  Christ  with  the  regeneration  of  believers ; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Christ  thna 
became  partaker  of  communion  with  the  divine  nature, 
but  only  to  point  out  an  analogy  so  far,  a»  baptism 
marked  a  distinct  stage  in  Christ's  life,  after  which 
the  operation  of  the  divine  life  in  him  was  peculiarly 
conspicuous.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  doctrine 
of  Felix  was  altogether  that  of  Theodore,  excepting 
that  the  latter  could  express  himself  more  flreely  in  an 
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age  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Chanch  weie  less  rigor- 
ously defined,  while  Felix  was  obliged  to  use  a  termin- 
ologj  which  was  opposed  to  his  own  system.     Tlie 
great  importance  of  the  antagonism  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Church  doctrine  is  lilcewise  manifest;  it  in- 
cluded not  merely  ChristoloK}',  but  also  Anthropolo^ ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  Christ,  conditioned  by  various  stages  of  develtip- 
ment,  was  connected  with  one  of  special  importance — 
the  principle  of  free  self-determination.     It  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  Felix  consciously  developed  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  there  is  no  question  Uiat  these  were  through- 
oat  contradictory  to  the  i»revalent  Augustinian  doc- 
trine.    As  Felix  lived  in  the  FmniLish  territory,  the 
Frmnlriah  Church  was  drawn  into  the  controversy.    In 
A.D.  793,  Charlemagne  convoked  an  assembly  at  Rat- 
isbon,  at  which  Felix  appeared,  and  was  induced  to 
recant.     He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
similar  explanations  (Alcuinus  ado,  EUpandum,  i,  c. 
16 ;  Mansi,  Contil.  xiii,  lOSl).     But,  on  being  permit- 
ted to  return  home,  he  repented  of  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  took  refuge  in  Saracenic  Spain,  and  again  pro- 
mulgated his  doctrine.     Alcuin,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy,  endeavored 
to  win  him  over  by  a  friendly  epistle ;  but  Felix  re- 
garded the  subject  of  the  controversy  as  too  important, 
and  thus  it  was  carried  on  in  his  writings  (Alcuini 
UbeBiu  adv.  Umresm  FeUciSf  Opp,  A  ic.  i,  pars  ii,  759). 
The  Spanish  bishops  interceded  for  Felix  with  the 
emperor,  and  applied  for  a  new  investigation  (Alcuin, 
Opera,  ii,  567).     In  consequence,  Charles  called  a  sec- 
ond synod  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  A.D.  794, 
which  again  decided  against  Felix  {Afanti^  xiii,  863) ; 
and  since  the  Adoptianists  bad  spreaid  themselves  even 
as  fiir  as  France,  the  emperor  sent  a  commission  of 
three  persons  into  those  parts  in  order  to  oppose  them. 
Felix  came  with  them,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
pear before  the  synod  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aix),  A.D. 
799.    After  Alcuin  had  disputed  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  Felix  declared  himself  to  be  convinced.     He 
made  a  recantation  in  Spain;  yet  he  was  not  altogether 
trusted,  and  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leidrad, 
bishop  of  Lyons.    He  could  not  at  once  give  up  a  dog- 
matic tendency  which  was  so  deeply  rooted ;  he  still 
was  always  inclined  to  Agnodtism,  and  after  his  death 
a  series  of  questions  was  found  which  showed  that  he 
.  firmly  adhered  to  his  ftmdamental  views"  (ffitt.  of 
Doffmcu,  tr.  by  Ryland,  p.  444  pq.).    Felix  was  deposed 
A.D.  799,  and  died  al^ont  A.D.  818.     His  writings, 
whether  in  apology  or  retractation  of  his  views,  re- 
main only  in  fragments ;  but  his  Profe$tum  of  Faith, 
made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  799,  b  given  in  Alcuini 
Opera  (Paris,  1617,  fol.);  in  Mansi,  Condi,  xiii,  1085; 
m  Labbe,  C<mcU.  p.  1171.     See  Dupin,  Eccki.  Wriiert, 
cent.  Till;  Neander,  Ch,  History,  iii,  156,  158;  Mos- 
heim,  Ck,  Hi*tary,  cent,  viii,  ch.  v,  §  8 ;  Hagenbach, 
Hialary  of  Ihetrimet,  §  179 ;   Domer,  Doctrine  of  the 
Permm  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  248  sq. 
See  Adoptiaks  ;  Chbistoloot. 

Felix  I,  bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Ada 
8'metarum,  he  succeeded  Dionysius  in  2G9,  and  died  in 
274.  He  was  declared  a  "martyr"  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  on  "account  of  his  sufierings  for  Christ,"  but 
he  did  not  die  by  violence.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
of  his  against  the  Sabellians  and  Paul  of  Samosata. 
Other  writings,  not  believed  to  be  his,  are  to  he  found 
in  Migne,  Patroloff.  Lai.  vol.  v,  and  in  Galland,  Bibi. 
Pai.  iii,  642.--Eu8ebiu8,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii,  30 ;  Baronius, 
Annales,  p.  272-275 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  i,  78. 

Pelix  U,  Anti-pope,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Kome  A.D.  855,  by  the  Arian  emperor  Constan- 
tins,  in  place  of  Liberius  (q.  v.),  who  was  exiled  by 
the  emperor.  The  clergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
Felix,  and  Oonstantius  recalled  Liberius  to  bold  the 
see  conjointly  with  Felix ;  but  when  the  decree  was 
read  in  the  circvs,  the  people  rejected  it  with  the  cry, 


"  One  God,  one  Ciirist,  one  bishop."  But  Sozomen 
says  that  Felix  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  a  "  blameless"  man.  Nevertheless,  Felix  had  to 
retire  from  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  died  A.D.  865 ; 
but  the  accounts  vary  very  much.  His  name  is  found 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  July  29;  but  Baronius 
decides  against  his  claims  (Afsnal.  A.D.  857).  Never* 
theless,  Gregory  XIII  confirmed  his  saintship  in  1582, 
— Sozomen,  Hist,  EccL  iv,  11 ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  pout 
Serwr,  etc.,  vol.  vi;  Hoefcr,  Aokv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  vol. 
xvii ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  i,  184.  See  Libe- 
rius. 

Felix  HI  (II  ?)  was  elected  successor  of  Simpli* 
cius  A.D.  483,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  em- 
peror Odoacer.  He  and  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, mutually  excommunicated  each  other,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  He  died  Feb.  24  or  25, 492.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint 
(Feb.  25). — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  § 
18,  21;  Bower,  History  rf  the  Popes,  ii,  198  sq.     See 
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Fellz  (III  or)  IV,  Pope,  succeeded  John  I  A.D. 
526,  by  the  influence  of  the  Arian  emperor  Theodoric. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  but  that  little  is  creditable. 
He  died  580. — Baronius,  Annal,  cent,  vi;  Dupin, Eccles. 
Writers,  cent.  vi. 

Fellz  V,  Amadeus  (of  Savoy),  Pope  or  Anti-pope, 
was  bom  Sept.  4,  1888.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Amadeus  VII,  in  the  earldom  of  Savoy,  which  the 
emperor  Sigismund  raised  into  a  duchy.  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  be  was  married  to  Maria  of  Bu^^ndy,  and 
in  those  times  of  bloody  excess  was  aocounted  a  wise 
and  just  prince.  He  participated  through  an  envoy 
in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1422  shared  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Hussites.  His  naturally  strong 
religious  tendencies  having  been  strengthened  by  his 
wife's  death,  he  built  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  on  Lake 
Leman,  in  1484,  and  retired  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  rost  of  his  dajrs  in  retirement.  After  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  had  deposed  EugeniuB 
IV,  another  was  assembled  at  Basle,  and  Amadeus 
was  elected  pope.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  adopt- 
ed the  title  of  Felix  V,  and  as  such  entered  Rome  June 
24, 1440.  Finally  he  made  terms  with  Nicolas  V,  Eu- 
genius  IV*s  successor,  and,  having  thus  ended  tho 
schism,  Felix  V  retired  to  his  hermitage  at  Ripaille, 
with  the  rank  of  cardinal-legate  and  permanent  vicar* 
general  of  the  papal  see  in  Savoy,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
etc.  He  died  at  Geneva  January  7, 1451.  See  Gui* 
chenon,  Histoire  genhrale  de  la  roy,  nuuKm  de  Savoye 
(1660) ;  iEn.  Sylvii  Commentar,  de  gestis  Condi.  (Basle. 
1577).     See  Basle,  Council  of. 

Fell,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  learned  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Lon^^worth,  in  Berks,  June  28, 
1625,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1643.  As  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Stuarts,  for  whom  he  had  been  in  arms, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  in  Christ  Churoh 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  during  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  in  obscurity.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  obtained  a  stall  at  Chichester,  whence  he  was 
preferred  to  a  more  valuable  one  at  Christ  Churoh, 
and  soon  after  became  dean  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1666  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
in  1676  bishop  of  Oxford,  retaining  his  deanery.  He 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university,  and  as  a 
prelate  was  distinf^ished  by  learning  and  munifi- 
cence ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  John  Locke's 
illegal  removal  from  his  studentship  in  Christ  Church 
is  a  great  stain  upon  his  memory  (see  Edinburgh  Be- 
view,  1829, 1,  16).  Among  his  writings  are  a  Latin 
translation  of  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ox' 
ford  (2  vols,  fol.) :— A  Ufe  of  Dr.  Hammond  (1660, 
prefixed  to  Hammond's  Worht)i — St.  Clement's  Two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (Oxford,  1669, 12mo,  Gr.  and 
Lat.)  :^~Arti8  Logiea  Compendium : — EpiMie  ofBama^ 
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hat  (Oxford,  1685, 12mo)  '.—CjfpriatU  Opera  (Oxford, 
1677) : — ^also  Athena^^oras,  Hermee,  and  Justin's  Apo- 
logia:— Novi  Tegtamenti  Libri  Omnet;  accetserufU  Por- 
raUeia  Script,  loc.  necnon  varux  Itctiones,  etc.  (London, 
1675 ;  Leips.  1697,  and  again,  edited  by  A.  H.  Francke, 
1702;  Oxford,  ed.  by  Gregory,  fol.  1703;  Oxford,  ed. 
by  Jacobson,  1852, 8vo) : — Paraphrase  and  Annotation* 
upon  all  the  EpigUes  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1675,  8vo  ;  but 
from  the  edition  of  1708  it  appears  that  this  book  was 
the  work  of  A.  Woodhead,  R.  Allestree,  and  O.Walker, 
"corrected  and  improved"  by  Fell).  His  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  gave  a  new  impulse  to  critical  science,  which 
he  farther  aided  by  the  assistance  he  furnished,  in 
money  and  otherwise,  to  the  critical  labors  of  John 
Mill  (q.  v.).  Indeed,  bishop  Fell  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted his  "  whole  substance"  to  works  of  pie^  and 
charity.  He  died  July  10, 1686. — Hook,  EccUs,  Biog. 
V,  74 ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxonientes ;  Biog,  Brikmnica,  s. v. 

Fell,  Jolm,  an  English  Independent  minister,  was 
born  at  Cockermonth,  1735,  and  became  pastor  at 
Thaxted,  Essex.  His  early  opportunities  were  not 
great,  but  by  his  talents  and  industry  he  became 
a  very  respectable  scholar.  He  was  made  tutor  in 
the  ancient  languages  in  the  Dissenters*  seminary  at 
Homerton.  He  is  said  to  have  *'  been  dismissed  from 
his  office  there  for  reading  newspapers  on  Sunday." 
His  friends  got  him  an  annuity  of  jCIOO,  and  he  was 
**  asked  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Evidences  at  the 
Scots'  Church,  London  Wall.**  He  had  only  deliv- 
ered four  when  he  died,  Sept.  6, 1797.  He  published 
(in  controversy  with  Dr.  Hugh  Fanner,  q.  v.)  Demo- 
niacs, an  Inquiry  into  the  Heathen  and  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Demons  (London,  1779,  8vo)  : — The  Idolatry  of 
Greece  and  Rome  distinguished  from  that  of  other  Heathen 
Nations  (Lond.  1785,  8vo).  After  his  death  Dr.  Hunt- 
er published  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  (lx)nd.  1798, 
8vo). — Boguo  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters^  ii,  518 ; 
Kitto,  Cgchpadia,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliograph- 
uuiy  i,  1125. 

Fellenberg,  PniLipPE-EMAKUEL  de,  a  philan- 
thropist and  earnest  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education, 
was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  June  27, 1771.  His 
father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  Berne, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  intellectual  culture,  but  he 
received  his  moral  bent  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  f^om 
his  mother,  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral Van  TrDmp.  After  some  time  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tabingen  in  the  study  of  civil  law,  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  politics  and  philosophy. 
**  In  order  to  acquaint  him.««elf  with  the  moral  state  of 
his  countrymen,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travel- 
ling through  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  usu- 
ally on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  residing 
in  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the  la- 
bors and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude  lodg- 
ing and  fare  of  the  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  often 
extending  his  journey  to  the  adjacent  countries.'*  On 
his  return  to  Berne  in  1798  he  r^ndered  important  ser- 
vice as  *'  commandant  of  the  quarter"  in  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles.  In  1799  he  purchased  the  estate 
called  Hofwyl^  tw^o  leagues  from  Berne,  and  founded 
there,  successively,  a  Hchnol  of  agriculture,  a  manu- 
factory of  agricultural  implements,  schools  for  the 
poor,  for  the  better  classes,  and  a  normal  school.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  education  with 
great  success,  but  not  without  opposition.  Ho  died 
Nov.  21, 1844.  See  Vericourt,  Rapport  sur  les  Jnsti- 
tuts  de  Hofwyl;  Haam,  Fellenberg* s  I^hen  und  Wirhn 
(Berne,  1845) ;  Hoefcr,  Nouo.  bimg.  Geti^ale,  xvii,  307. 

Beller,  FRAN901S  Xavikr,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Brussels,  Aug.  18, 1735,  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1754,  and  died  May  28.  1802.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  voluminous  writer,  his  publications 
amounting  to  120  volume?.  Among  them  are  Repltf  to 
Febronius  [sec  Hontheim],  1771 : — Ohservnt.  Philos. 
sur  le  Systems  de  Newton  (M  edit.  Liege,  1778) : — Cate^ 


chisme  Philosopkique— -Evidences  of  Christianity  (5th 
edit.  Lyons,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Dictiomudre  kistorique 
(Liege,  1818, 8  vols. ;  7th  ed.  Paris,  1829, 17  vols.  8vo): 
— Cours  de  Morale  Chretienne  (Paris,  1825,  5  vols.  8vo^ 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gentrale,  xvii,  809. 

Felloes  (Q'^P^'n,  chishshuUm',  joinings,  1  Kings 
vii,  33)  probably  denotes  rather  the  spokes  that  connect 
the  rim  with  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  Iteing  a  kindred  term 
with  that  used  to  denote  the  coupling-rods  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvii,  10).     See  Chariot. 

Felloiiv,  besides  its  contemptnous  uae  (as  a  ren- 
dering of  1Z3**K,  a  man,  etc.),  and  its  frequent  employ^ 
mont  (usually  aa  a  rendering  of  91^,  n  friend  or  equal). 
In  the  sense  of  com/xziNon,  stands  in  one  remarkable 
passage  (Zech.  xiii,  7)  as  the  rendering  of  D'^C?, 
amiih\  society,  in  the  phrase  "^n*^^?  *i2,a,  man  ofnuf 
association,  i.  e.  my  associate ;  corresponding  with  "^rS, 
my  shepherd  in  the  parallel  member,  and  referred  to 
himself  by  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxvi,  81)  as  the  great 
Pastor  and  Sacrifice  for  his  people ;  not  so  much  in  the 
sense  of  simple  equality  of  nature  with  the  Father,  as 
of  copartnership  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  caring 
for  and  redeeming  mankind.     See  Neigubok. 

Felloiiv^  of  a  CoUege.    See  Fellowship. 

FeUoiiveB,  Robert,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  1770 ;  studied  at  St.  Mary*s  Hall,  Oxford, 
took  holy  orders  in  1795,  and  died  in  1847.  His  theo- 
logical speculations  gradually  led  him  to  reject  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  adopt  the 
opinions  found  in  his  Religion  oftlie  Universe,  publi^h• 
ed  in  London  in  1836.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Parr  and  Itaron  Mas^res,  the  latter  of  whom  left 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune,  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  literary  and  benevolent  enterprise^).  He 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Londfm  Critical Revit  v. 
He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor. Among  his  works  are  Christian  Ph'losnpky 
(1798, 2d  ed.  1799, 8vo)  -.—Supplement  to  do.  i—ReHgian 
without  Cant  (1801, 8vo) :— Guide  to  ImmortaUty  (1M>4, 
8  vols.  8vo)  i— Manual  of  Piety  (1807,  8vo)  :—A  Body 
of  Theology  (1807,  2  vols.  8vo). — ^Appleton,  Cydopadia, 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  ofAtUhors,  i,  584. 

Felloiivahip  in  a  college,  a  station  of  privilege 
and  emolument  enjoyed  by  one  who  is  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  those  endowed  societies  which  in  the 
English  universities  are  called  colleges.  The  person 
so  elected  shares  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  in  com* 
mon  with  the  other  members,  and  from  such  partici- 
pation derives  the  name  of  fellow,  the  Latin  name  for 
which  in  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  colleges  ia  aocssw. 
See  University.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "  the 
fellowships  were  either  constituted  by  the  original 
founders  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  or  they 
have  been  since  endowed.  In  almost  all  cases  their 
holders  must  have  taken  at  least  the  firrt  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  student  in  the  civil  law.  One  of 
the  greatest  changes  introduced  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  University  Act  of  1854  was  the  throwing 
open  of  the  fellowships  to  all  memliers  of  the  univer> 
sity  of  requisite  standing,  by  removing  the  old  restric- 
tions by  which  many  of  them  were  confined  to  found- 
er's kin,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  diocesei^,  arch- 
deaconries, or  other  districts.  Fellowf  hips  varj*  grect- 
ly  in  value.  Some  of  the  best  at  Oxford,  in  good 
years,  are  said  to  reach  £700  or  even  £800,  whil^^t  there 
are  others  which  do  not  amount  to  £100,  and  many  at 
Cambridge  which  fall  short  of  that  sum.  Being  paid 
out  of  the  college  revenues  which  arise  from  land, 
they  also  vary  from  year  to  year,  though  from  this  ar- 
rangement, on  the  other  hand,  their  general  value  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  commodities  is  preserve*! 
nearly  unchangeable,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
they  consisted  of  a  fixed  pa^^nent  in  money.     Tho 
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Mnior  fellowships  are  the  most  lacntive,  a  sTStem  of 
promotion  being  estabtisbed  among  their  holders ;  but 
they  all  confer  on  their  holders  the  privilege  of  occu- 
py io^j^apartmsnts  in  the  college,  and  generally,  in  ad- 
dition, certain  perquisites  as  to  meals  or  commons. 
Many  fellow8hips  are  tenable  for  life,  but  in  general 
they  are  forfeited  should  the  holder  attain  to  certain 
preferments  in  the  Church  or  at  the  bar,  and  some- 
times in  the  case  of  his  succeeding  to  property  above  a 
certtdn  amount.  In  general,  also,  they  are  forfeited 
by  marriage,  though  this  disability  may  now  be  re- 
moved by  a  special  vote  of  the  college,  permitting  the 
fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  his 
marnage.  With  the  single  exception  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both 
unirersitiea  are  eligible,  the  fellowships  are  confined 
to  the  graduates  of  the  university  to  which  they  be-' 
long." 

FellO'WBhip  (ffocvwvia),  '^  joint  interest,  or  the 
having  one  common  stoclc.  The  fellowship  of  the 
sauits  is  twofold :  1.  With  God  (1  John  i,  3 ;  1  Cor.  i, 
9;  1  Cor.  xiii,  14) ;  2.  With  one  another  (1  John  i,  7). 
Fellowship  with  God  consbts  in  knowled.^e  of  his  will 
(Job  xxii,  21 ;  John  xvii,  3) ;  agreement  in  design 
(Amosiii,2);  mutual  affection  (Rom.  viii,  88, 39) :  en- 
joyment of  his  presence  (Psa.  iv,  6) ;  conformity  to  his 
image  (1  John  ii,  6 ;  1  John  i,  6) ;  participation  of  his 
felicity  (1  John  i,  3, 4 ;  Eph.  iii,  14-21 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14). 
Fellowship  of  the  saints  may  be  considered  as  a  fel- 
bvship  of  duties  (Rom.  xii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
V,  17, 18 ;  James  v,  16) ;  of  ordinances  (Heb.  x,  24 ; 
Acta  ii,46) ;  of  graces,  love,  joy,  etc.  (Heb.  Xj  24 ;  Mai. 
iii,  16;  2  Cor.  viii,  4);  of  interest  spiritual,  and 
sometimes  temporal  (Rom.  xii,  4,  13;  Ileb.  xiii,  16); 
of  sufferings  (Rom.  xv,  1,  2;  Gal.  vi,  1,  2;  Rom. 
xii,  15);  of  eternal  glory  (Rev.  vii,  9)."     See  Com- 

MUNIOX. 

Feltliain,  Owen,  an  English  writer  of  the  reign 
of  James  I,  who  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  lived  many 
years  in  the  earl  of  Thomond's  fiimily ,  and  died  about 
1678.  The  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  Jie- 
tohe»,  Dicme,  PoUdcaL,  and  Morale  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  reprinted. 

Felton,  Hexry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  London  in  1679,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  the  Charter  House,  and  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  In  1711  he  became  rector  of  White  well,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  finally  appointed  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  in  1722.  He  died  in  1740.  His  princi- 
pal works  sffe,  A  Diaertatim  on  reading  the  Clasmct 
(Lond.  3d  ecL  1723, 12mo) : — 71^  common  People  iauffhl 
to  defeiid  their  Communion  with  the  Church  of  Errand 
(Oxf.  1727, 8vo) :— 7%6  ChrigUan  Faith  asserted  affoinet 
Drids^  ^riofw,  and  Socinians  (Oxf.  1732,  8vo): — The 
Returreetion  of  the  aame  numerical  B(tdy  cuaerted  (I^n- 
don,  1733,  Sd  ed.  8vo)  :—-SermoHt  on  thf  Creation^  FaU^ 
and  Redemption  ofMan^  etc.  (Lond.  1748, 8vo) : — Nine- 
teen Sermons,  1748  (posthumous). — Darling,  Cyclop, 
Bibiiographica^  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Female  Ecclesiastic.  (For  monographs,  see 
Volbeding,  Index,  p.  164.)     See  Ministry  ;  Deacon- 

BSS;  AOAPETiS. 

Fence  (Psa.  Ixii,  8),  "iia,  gader',  a  wall  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  hedge  (as  elsewhere  generally  rendered). 
The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote  a  fence  of  dif- 
ferent kinds:  *l*73,  gider^,  or  •l"''ia,  gederah',  and 
ns^bp,  mesukah'.  According  to  Vitringa,  the  latter 
denotes  the  outer  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard,  and 
the  former  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it. 
The  chief  use  of  the  former  was  to  keep  off  men,  and 
of  the  latter  to  keep  off  beasts,  not  only  fh)m  gardens, 
vineyards,  etc.,  bat  also  from  the  flocks  at  night  (»ee 
Prov.  XV,  19;  xxiv,  81).  See  Hedge.  Prom  this 
root  the  Phoenicians  called  any  enclosed  place  guddir, 
and  particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  settlement  in 


the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeks 
fh)m  them  called  TaBitpa,  the  Romans  Codes,  and  the 
modems  Cadiz,  See  Gedbbah.  In  Ezek.  xiii,  5; 
xxii,  80,  gader  appears  to  denote  the  fortifications  of  a 
city ;  and  in  Psa.  Ixii,  3,  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
a  tottering  fence  and  bowing  wall ;  i.  e.  their  destruc- 
tion comes  suddenly  upon  them.  Fenced  cities  (see 
below)  were  such  as  were  fortified.     See  Aobicult- 

CKR. 

Fenced  City  (rfniiaC^,  met»urah\  intrenched;  2 
Chron.  xi,  10,  23;  xii,  4;  xiv,  6;  xxi,  3;  rendered 
»* stronghold,"  2  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  »»fort,"  Isa.  xxix,  3; 
"munition,"  ii,  1.  "1X30,  mihUar\  a  fortress,  is  also 
sometimes  rendered  "fenced"  in  connection  with  '^'^9, 
a  city,  Numb,  xxxii,  17,  36 ;  Josh,  x,  20 ;  xix,  85 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  19;  x,  2;  xvu,  9;  xviii,  8; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  19 ;  Jer.  v,  17 ;  Dan.  xi,  15 ;  elsewhere 
"stronghold,"  etc.).  The  broad  distinction  between 
a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  language  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  See  Citt.  The  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watch- 
man*8  tower  (i'J3?,  irvpyoQ,  turris  custodum ;  comp. 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in 
times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction  is  thus  ob- 
tained: 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages 
with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of 
Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  liave  abounded  from  very 
early  times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were 
built  by  Uzziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  besides  unwalled 
towns  (Ammian.  Marc,  xiv,  9 ;  Deut.  iii,  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  10).  Of  these  many  remains  are  thought  by 
Mr.  Porter  to  exist  at  the  present  day  (^Damcucus,  ii, 
197).  The  dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are 
exposed  from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
also  the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv,  p.  148)  and  Frazer 
{Persia,  p.  379,  3iB0 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  7).  Villages  in 
the  Hanran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  wall,  or, 
rather,  the  houses,  being  joined  together,  form  a  defence 
against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a 
gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212).     See  Gate. 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified  place 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  11322,  build,  and  also 
fortify;  so  that  to  ** build"  a  city  appears  to  be 
sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,  20,  and  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  with  2  Chron.  xi,  6-10, 
and  1  Kings  xv,  17).     See  Wall. 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus  reg- 
ularly **  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls  crown- 

ed  with  battlemented  parapets,  H'^SD,  having  towers 

at  regular  intervals  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  38), 
on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night  in  time  of  war 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  9, 15;  Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Kings  ix,  17). 
Along  tho  oldest  of  the  three  walls  of  Jerusalem  there 
were  ninety  towers,  in  the  second  fourteen,  and  in  the 
third  sixty  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2).  One  such  tower, 
that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi, 
88 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10),  as  also  others  (Neh.  iii,  1, 11,  27). 
The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and 
closed  with  strong  doors  (Neh.  ii,  8 ;  iii,  3,  6,  etc. ; 
Judg.  xvi,  2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24,  33; 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7 ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  83 ;  xv,  39).  In  advance 
of  the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 

outwork  (^"^H,  vporiixtofia),  in  A.  Vers.  "  ditch"*  (1 
Kings  xxi,  23 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  15  •  Gesenius,  T^es.  p.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raijted  midway  within  the  ditch  itself. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening  fortified  places, 
by  hindering  the  near  approach  of  machines,  were 
usual  in  earlier  Eg^-ptian  fortifications  (Wilkinson, 
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SlK.  S^.  i,  101),  liDt  would  giaerall)'  b«  of  Icn  dm  in 
the  hill  fbrta  of  l^Ueatine  tb*n  in  E^ypt.  In  min}' 
towns  titers  wu  ■  kwp  ur  citadel  for  >  lut  resouTce  to 
the  defender*.  Tho«  renuining  la  the  Haarin  and 
Le>  are  equare.  Such  extated  at  Shecheni  and  The- 
lKi(JudK.lx,16.Gli  viil,17i  !Kingiix,17),aiidthe 
great  forts  or  towera  of  Pnephiaua,  Hipplcus,  and  e>pe- 
dallj  AntonU,  served  a  similar  purjiose,  at  well  a* 
that  of  OTarawingtbelowD  at  Jeruiatem.  These  foftt 
were  well  ftirnished  with  cistaniB  (Acts  XKi,  84]  2 
Mace,  y,  6(  Josephm,  AM.  svUi,  4,  8;  War,  i,  6,  4; 
le  of  the  entrance  of  \t- 


I'ENCED  CITY 

The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifieationi  conelated  nanallj 
'  a  qnadrantulur  and  sometlniei  double  wall  of  sun- 
dried  tir  ck  lifteen  feet  thick,  and  often  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  square  towen  a'  '   ' 


un  then 


oanyfe 


ing,  which  Hrst  caused  great  alarm  to  the  exploring 
party  of  searchen  (N'umb.  liii,  !tl),  and  afterwards 
Ipive  much  trouble  to  the  people  in  aubdaing  them. 
Hany  of  these  were  rer^irlitied,  or,  a>  it  is  expressed, 
reliuUt  by  tlie  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxxii,  IT,  M-42;  Dent. 
Iil,4,  6;  Josh.  xi,12, 13;  iaig.i.  27-83),  and  many, 
especially  tliose  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  poesession  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were 
enabled  to  preserve  them  bv  means  of  tbeir  strength 
in  chariots  (Josh,  xlii,  3,  6;  xvil,  16i  iaif,.  i,  Vi;  3 
Kings  xvlu,  6 ;  2  Cbron.  xxvi,  G>.  The  strength  of 
Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  city,  or  at 
teai.t  the  citadel,  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained 
In  the  possession  of  Ihe  Jebusiles  until  the  time  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  V,  6,  T ;  1  Cbron.  xi,  5).  Among  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  ■everal  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers 
or  "  builders"  of  cities,  e.g.  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  17-10; 
2  Cbron.  vlii,  4-fi),  Jeroboam  I  (1  Kings  xli,  Sj),  Re- 
boboam  (2  Cbron.  xi,  6, 12),  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  17). 
Omri  (1  Kings  xvi,  -24),  HeiekUh  («  Chron.  xxxU,  b), 
Asa  (  2  Chron.  xiv,  6,  7),  Jeboshapbat  (2  Cbron.  xvU, 
12),  but  especially  Uzuah  (2  Kings  xiv,  H;  i  Chron. 
xxri.  S,  9, 15) :  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  toirn  of 
Jericho  was  relmill  and  fortified  by  a  private  individ- 
nal,  Uiel  of  Bethel  (1  Kings  xvi,  S4).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  forti^'ing  strong  positions,  as  Ma- 
aada,  Machnrus,  Herodlum,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Ifar,  vti,  6, 1,  2 ;  S,  S ;  i,  SI,  ID ; 
Ant.  wv,  13,  3).     See  Fort. 


The  si>.callsd  Golden 


Bat  the  fortified  pb 


)-lng  supposed 


■tine  served  only  In 
]y  tba  progress  of  a 
invading  force,  though  many  instances  ofdetcri 
ond  protracted  ree<istance  are  on  record,  as  of  ^m> 
tor  three  years  (2  Kings  xviii,  10),  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
XXV,  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times  of  .lotape- 
ts,  Gamala.  Hacharus,  Uasnda.  and,  above  all,  Jeni- 
aalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose  d^encen  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus  (Josephus,  War, 
iil,0;  iv,lsndO;  vii,  6,  2-4  and  S ;  Robinson,  i,  2S2). 
See  FoKTuras. 


e  waits,  both  crowned  with  a  panpet,  and 
a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape  like  a  shield.  A 
second  lower  wait  with  towera  at  (he  entrance  was 
added,  distant  thirteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ntain 

one  hundred  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  light  anglca 
from  the  main  wait,  to  enalile  the  defenders  to  annoy 
tlie  BSsailanU  in  fiank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes  for- 
tified by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself;  or  a  rave- 
lin on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  fortify, 
ing  towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large  temples,  with 
thdr  enclosures,  were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
forts  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  108, 109,  abridgm.). 
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The  fortifications  of  Nineyeb,  Babylon^  Kcbatana, 
aod  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned  either  in  the 
canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  sculptares 
of  Nmeveh  representations  are  found  of  walled  town^, 
of  which  one  b  thought  to  represent  Tyre,  and  all  il- 
Itutnte  the  mode  of  fortification  adopted  both  by  the 
A»(^Tians  and  their  enemies  (Jcr.  li,  30-32,  58 :  Amos 
i,  10;  Zech.  iz,  3;  £zek.  xxvii.  11 ;  Nah.  ui,  14 ;  Tobit 
i,  17;  xiv,  14, 15 ;  Judith  i»  1,  4 ;  Uyard,  Xin.  ii,  276, 
279, 388,  393 ;  Mm.  and  Bab.  p.  231.  858 ;  Mon,  ofNin, 
pt,  ii,  pi.  39,  43).    See  Fortificatiok. 

Fencing  the  TableSf  a  special  address  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  Scotch 
Preeb\'teri2ins.  it  is  a  lecture  from  the  minister  just 
before  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  pointing  out 
the  character  of  those  who  have  and  of  those  who  have 
not  a  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  It  was  for- 
merly called  '*  debarrings,'*  because  in  it  the  ministry 
debarred  from  the  sacrament  those  who  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  worthy. 

F^nelon,  Fran^^ois  de  Salionac  pe  la  Mothe, 
Ihe  most  venerated  name  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Komin  Catholic  Church,  was  born  Aug.  6, 1651,  at  the 
castle  of  Fenelon,  in  Perigord.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  marquis  of  Fenelon.  He  was  carefully  trained 
St  home  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Cahors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Col- 
lege  of  Plessis  at  Paris.  His  mind  was  very  early 
turned  towards  the  Church ;  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon at  fifteen.  His  theological  studies  were  contin- 
aed  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  abb6  Tronson,  from  whom  he  is  believed 
to  have  imbibed  the  views  of  sanctity  and  of  "  disin- 
terested love"  which  were  so  strongly  brought  out  in 
his  Uter  life.  He  was  ordained  in  1675,  and  for  three 
▼ears  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sul- 
pice. Before  his  ordination  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  a  foreign  mission  in  the  levant  or  in  Canada,  but 
was  kept  back,  it  is  said,  by  his  uncle.  The  Com- 
tpoadance  Liiteraire  (July  25, 1863)  gives  a  letter  (from 
the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine)  in  Col- 
bert*s  handwriting,  date  of  1675, to  Frontenac, governor 
of  Canada,  in  which  Louis  XIV  says,  "  I  have  blamed 
the  action  of  abb4  Fenelon,  and  have  ordered  him  not 
to  return  to  Canada.  But  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that 
it  was  difficult  to  institute  a  criminal  process  against 
him,  or  to  oblige  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  to  testify  against  him ;  and  it 
was  necessar}'  to  remit  the  case  to  his  bishop  or  the 
grand  vicar  to  punish  him  by  ecclesia-stical  penalties, 
or  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  back  to  France  by  the 
first  ship."  According  to  this,  F6nelon  was  actually 
in  Canada  (^Am.  Pret.  RevieWy  July,  1863\  About  the 
vear  1678  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  ^^Xantvelles 
CcOkoUqnes^**  a  society  formed  to  educate  and  prose- 
lyte the  children  of  Protestants.  In  this  office  he 
wrote  his  first  work,  De  C education  des  files,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  He  now  became  inti- 
mate with  Bossnet,  and  under  his  guidance  wrote  R^fur 
tafion  du  Sydeme  de  Maldiranihe  tur  la  nature  et  la 
frace;  and  also  a  treatise  entitled  Du  Ministere  des 
PasifurMy  in  which  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with 
moderation.  Louis  XIV,  then  about  to  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  employed  Fenelon  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou.  He  accepted  the 
chai^  on  the  <»ndition  that  no  means  of  conversion 
were  to  be  used  but  persuasion.  In  1689  he  Was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. For  his  royal  pupil  he  \vrot3  THemaque.  kf- 
ter  five  years'  service,  he  was  elevated  to  the  nrchbish^ 
opric  of  Cannbray  in  1694.  He  had  previously  become 
bitimate  with  Madame  Gnyon  (q.  v.),  and  his  relstions 
with  her,  and  the  complications  which  grew  out  of 
them,  embittered  more  or  less  his  whole  after  life. 

This  interesting  history  deserves  to  be  recounted 
lomewbat  in  detaiL     For  the  special  history  of  Quiet- 
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ism,  see  the  article  under  that  title.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  the  particular  form  of  it  taught  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon  began  to  spread  widely,  and  to  alarm 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  Church  of  France.  Bos- 
suet  was  soon  vigorously  enlisted  against  her.  He 
conducted  the  controversy  against  Madame  Guyon 
with  his  nsual  skill.  He,  together  with  the  bishop  of 
Churtrc'S  and  abb^  Tronson,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon.  The  conferences  between  the  parties 
lasted  for  six  months.  Bossuet  was  little  conversant 
at  this  time  with  mystical  theology,  and  at  his  request 
Fenelon  provided  him  with  extracts  ffx>m  the  chief  of 
the  mvstical  writers.  The  commissioners  assembled 
at  Issy,  a  retired  country  house  belonging  to  the  con* 
gregation  of  St.  Sulpice.  They  drew  up  thirty  arti- 
cles, in  which  certain  alterations  were  made  by  Fene- 
lon, by  whom  four  were  added.  There  was  no  men* 
tion  in  them  of  Madame  Guyon  or  her  doctrines,  bat 
they  were  supposed  to  express  tlie  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  Francs  on  the  principal  subjects 
in  dispute.  Their  conclusion  amounts  to  little  more 
than  thiii,  that  spiritualism,  or  an  aim  at  the  very  high- 
est devotional  feeling  and  communion  with  God,  is  not 
necessary  to  all,  and  is  liable  to  abuse.  Madame  Guy- 
on immediately  expressed  her  acquiescence  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Issy.  The  whole  question  seemed  now  to  be 
set  at  rest.  Fenelon,  having  been  nominated  before 
these  transactions  to  the  archbishopric  ef  Cambray, 
was  duly  consecrated,  Bossuet,  bishop  ef  Meaux,  offi- 
ciating, at  his  own  earnest  request.  But  Quietism 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and,  to  stop  its  progress,. 
Bossuet  published  his  Jnstruedon  gur  Its  etat*  de  Vor- 
aiaon,  for  which  he  sought  the  approbation  of  the  new 
archbishop;  but  Fenelon  refuseid  on  the  ground  that 
the  book  al^solntely  denied  the  possibility  of  a  pure* 
disinterested  love  of  God,  and  that  its  eensures  of 
Madame  Gnyon  were  too  severe.  Thus  l>egan  the 
bitter  controversy  between  these  tw<^  distinguished 
prelates,  which  for  a  long  time  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Chu  eh  of  France.  Fenelon  published  his 
Explication  dra  maximes  dea  aaints  sur  la  tie  interieure, 
but  not  Ijefore  it  was  carefull}'  examined  by  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles  and  abb^  Tronson,  two  of  the 
committee  at  Is^y,  and  b^*  M.  Pirot,  a  theologian  of 
eminence  attached  to  Bossnet.  These  pronounced  the 
Maximes  to  be  a  golden  work.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
published  than  an  uproar  was  raised  against  it.  In 
this  controversy  Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintc- 
non  took  part  against  F6neIon.  Bossuet  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  court,  and  made  vigorous  use  of  all  the 
weapons  at  his  command.  F6nelon  defended  himself 
with  spirit.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome.  Bossuet 
artfully  brought  his  influence  with  Louis  to  bear  npcn 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  insinuated  that  Fenelon  was, 
in  his  own  diocese,  considered  a  heretic,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  Rome  should  speak,  Cambray,  and  all  the  I«w 
Countries,  would  rise  against  him.  The  pope  (Inno- 
cent XII)  proceeded  cautiously,  and  delayed  his  de- 
cision. In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  Fenelon  were 
persecuted  l>y  the  court,  and  he  himself  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  preceptor  to  the  royal  dukes ;  but 
never,  amidst  all  the  indignities  he  suffered,  did  he  lose 
the  pious  serenity  of  his  mind.  *'yet  but  a  little 
while,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "and  the  deceit- 
ful dream  of  this  life  will  be  over.  We  shall  meet  in 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  is  no  error,  no  di- 
vision, no  scandal ;  we  shall  breathe  the  pure  love  of 
God ;  he  will  communicate  to  us  his  everlasting  peace. 
In  the  mean  while  let  us  suffer ;  let  us  be  trpdden  un- 
der foot ;  let  us  not  refhse  disgrace.  Jesus  Christ  was 
discraced  for  us ;  may  our  disgrace  tend  to  his  glory.*' 
At  length  the  pope  appointed  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  met  twelve  times  without  coming  to  any 
resolution ;  he  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of 
cardinals,  who  met  fifty-two  times,  and  extracted  from 
F^nelon's  work  several  propositions,  which  they  re- 
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ported  to  the  pope  as  censareble.  Meantime  Louis 
XIY  was  urging  the  pope  to  condemn  F^nelon,  al- 
though the  pope  himself  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a 
final  decision.  It  was  difficult  to  censure  Fcnelon 
without  censuring  some  writers  of  acknowledged  or- 
thodoxy. Holy,  too,  as  Fcnelon  was,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  to  submit  to  a  decision  against  him  was 
an  act  of  such  heroic  humility  that  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected,  and  that  a  schism  might  be  caused 
equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  The  pope  inclined 
to  issue  a  brief,  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
calling  upon  each  party  to  abstain  from  future  discus- 
sions. But  even  a  pope  may  stand  in  awe  of  worldly 
consequences.  Louis  XIV,  urged  on  by  Bossuet,  in- 
sisted  upon  the  condemnation  of  F^nelun,  and  the  pope 
at  last  (March  12, 1699)  issued  a  brief,  by  which  twen- 
ty-three propositions  were  extracted  from  Fenelon's 
work  and  condemned,  '*  though  the  expressions  used 
in  the  condemnation  of  them  were  so  gentle,  that  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  pope  had  feared  God  as  much  as  he 
feared  the  French  king,  Fcnelon  would  have  escaped 
all  censure.  By  this  course,  the  friends  of  Fenelon 
were  soothed  and  his  adversaries  mortified ;  and  their 
mortification  was  increased  by  an  expression  of  the 
pope,  which  was  soon  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  F6ne- 
lon  was  in  fault  for  too  great  love  of  God ;  his  enemies 
equally  in  fault  for  too  little  love  of  their  neighbor*' 
(Bausset,  Hut.  de  Fmekm,  ii,  220). 

The  controversy  had  been  going  on  in  France  dur- 
ing the  time  occupied  by  the  investigation  at  Rome. 
"  Bossuet  published  a  succession  of  pamphleto.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bishops  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  Bos- 
suet issued  pastorals  in  the  same  sense.  F6nelon  de- 
fended himself  vigorously  against  them  all  in  several 
publications,  explanatory  as  well  of  his  principles  as 
of  the  personal  imputations  in  which  some  of  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  scruple  to  indulge.  The  last  blow 
against  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  great  rivals  was 
struck  by  Bossuet  in  his  celebrated  Relation  tvr  le  Qnn- 
Hume,  Fcnelon  was  wounded  to  the  heart.  The  copy 
of  Bossuet's  pamphlet  which  first  came  into  his  hands 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  mar- 
gin is  literally  filled  with  remarks,  annotations,  re- 
plies, denials,  and  rejoinders,  in  the  singularly  delicate 
and  beautirul  handwriting  of  the  indignant  archbish- 
op. The  copy  now  in  the  British  Museum  is  must 
probably  one  which,  as  we  learn  fn>m  his  corre- 
spondence, he  sent  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
margin  of  which  he  corrected,  for  the  guidance  of  his 
friend,  the  many  false  and  exaggerated  charges  of 
liis  great  antagonist.  The  substance  uf  these  replies 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  most  masterly  defence, 
written,  printed,  and  published  within  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  from  the  appearance  of  Bussuet's  JieUi' 
tiotC 

When  the  papal  brief  arrived,  Fenelon  submitted  at 
once,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  book  that  were  in 
circulation  to  be  brought  that  he  might  bum  them 
with  his  own  hand.  Ho  read  the  1)rief  from  his  own 
pulpit,  and  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  in  which  he  said,  '*Our  holy  father  has  con- 
demned my  book,  entitled  Maaxnu  of  Sa'ntSj  and  has 
condemned  in  a  particular  manner  twent^'-three  prop- 
ositions extracted  from  it.  We  adhere  to  his  brief, 
and  condemn  the  book  and  the  propositions  simply, 
absolutely,  and  without  a  shadow  of  reserve."  He 
even  presented  to  the  cathedral  a  piece  of  gold  plate, 
on  which  is  a  picture  engraved  representing  the  an^cl 
of  truth  trampling  on  several  erroneous  books,  among 
which  is  his  Maaimei.  This  submission  appears  to  us 
Protestante  to  have  been  at  once  weak  and  ostenta- 
tious, but  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  u  one  of 
Fenelon' s  highest  titles  to  glory.  Bossuet's  conduct 
is  variously  represented:  according  to  one  account  he 
was  really  touched  by  the  conduct  of  Fenelon,  and  de^ 
sired  to  be  completely  reconciled  to  him  ;  according  to 
others,  he  retained  at  heart  his  bitter  feeling,  and  kept 


up  the  same  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  About 
this  time  Fenelon  sent  a  complete  and  corrected  copy 
of  TeUmaque  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  copyibt, 
it  seems,  made  a  duplicate,  and  printed  it  at  Paris, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Fenelon.  The  book  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  bnt  was 
printed  again  in  Holland  in  1699,  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every  tongue. 
By  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  Telemaque  was  regard- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  that  monarch  and  his  satellites. 
Sesostris  being  supposed  to  represent  the  king;  Ca- 
lypso, Madame  de  Montespan ;  Protesilaus,  Lravois ; 
and  Eucharis,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges.  This  scan- 
dal shut  F6nelon  out  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was. ordered  to  remain  within  hia 
diocese,  and  was  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  his  pu- 
pil, the  duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  did  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  Fenelon 
either  in  France  or  in  Europe  generally.  He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  diligent  care  of  his  diocese, 
and  to  literary  labors.  He  founded  a  seminary  at 
Cambray,  to  which  he  gave  his  personal  attention. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession  his  diocese  was 
often  the  scene  of  militer}*  operations,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  war.  He  brought  to- 
gether into  his  palace  the  wretehed  inhabitanto  of  the 
country  whom  the  war  had  driven  fh>m  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his  own  table. 
Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing, 
he  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  "Alas! 
my  lord,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  in  making  my  esoipe 
from  my  cottage  I  had  not  time  to  bring  ofT  my  cow, 
which  was  the  support  of  my  femily.  The  enemy 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shidl  never  find  another  so 
good."  Fenelon,  availing  himself  of  his  privil^e  of 
safe-conduct,  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
single  servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the 
peasant.  "  This,"  said  cardinal  Maury,  *'  is  perhspa 
the  finest  act  of  Fenelon  s  life."  He  adds,  "  Alaa !  for 
the  man  who  reads  it  without  being  affected."  An- 
other anecdote,  showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  la 
thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man,  whose  librarj 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
saying,  **  I  should  have  profited  hut  little  by  my  books 

I  if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  l>ear  the  loss  of 
them."    The  remark  of  Fenelon,  who  lost  his  in  a  aim- 

I  ilar  way,  is  still  more  simple  and  touching:  **  I  would 
much  rather  they  were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  peasant."  In  1709,  the  duke  of  Marll^rougb,  by 
express  commands,  exempted  his  lands  from  pillage, 
while  that  general  himself  and  his  allies  showed  the 
agc^  prelate  every  mark  of  courtesy. 

In  the  Jansenist  disputes  Fenelon  wrote  against  Jan- 
senius,  and  expressed  himself  very  strongly,  though 
at  first  charitably,  against  Quesnel  and  Pascal.  See 
Janssnism  ;  Port  Royal.  He  wrote  a  Mtwuire  de- 
manding a  judgment  frcm  the  pope  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy by  a  dogmatic  decision,  to  which  all  mast 
submit.  This  Mhnoirf  was  laid  before  the  pope  (Clem- 
ent XI),  and  his  bull  Vintam  Domini  shows  evident 
traces  of  ite  influence.  Ho  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Sitmmi  Pont^ficia  Auetoriiate  (in  his  (Ewfres^  Versailles^ 
1820,  tom.  ii),  in  which  he  yielded  more  to  the  papal 
claims  than  became  him  as  a  Galilean  bbhop.  Deny- 
ing the  direct  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  he  admits  a 
potestoM  directorial  equivalent  to  what  is  called  the  «»- 
direct  temporal  power.  See  Pope,  Temporal  Post- 
er OF.' 

In  his  personal  habits  F6nelon  was  temperate  al. 
most  to  abstemiousness,  took  no  repose  except  a  few 
hours  daily  in  the  e^tercises  of  walking  or  riding,  whilo 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  social  interoourse 
with  his  friends,  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  other  pasto- 
ral fhnctionB.  The  most  of  his  revenues  were  devoted 
to  benevolent  uses.  He  died  at  Camfaray  Jan.  7, 1715. 
We  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Channing  on  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  Fenelon :  *'  Hia  works  have  the 
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great  chann  of  coming  fresh  fh>m  the  soal.    He  wrote 
from  experience,  «nd  hence,  though  he  often  speaks 
a  language  which  mast  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to 
men  of  the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
reality.    That  he  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny, 
but  tiiej  are  of  a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more 
than  indalgence,  almost  with  admiration.     Common 
fuaticism  we  cannot  away  with,  for  it  is  essentially 
▼nlgar,  the  working  of  animal  pa^ions,  sometimes  of 
sexual  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly  ambition.     But 
when  a  pure  mind  errs  by  aspiring  after  diftinterested* 
ness  and  parity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant 
state,  we  aJmost  reverence  its  errors ;  and  still  more, 
we  recognise  in  them  an  essential  truth.     They  only 
anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which 
man  was  made.     They  are  the  miaapprebensions  of 
the  Inspired  prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own  day 
what  he  was  appointed  to  promise  to  remoter  ages. 
F6neIon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  lurklngs  of  self-love.    He  looked  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye  through  the  disguises  of  sin.     But  he  knew 
sin,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its 
power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  virtue.     Deformi^  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  re- 
fined perceptions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauty. 
The  light,  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  dark 
comers  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open 
its  most  hidden  guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness. 
Hence,  though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most 
pitying.     Not  a  tone  of  asperity  escapes  him.     He 
looks  on  haman  error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles 
and  binds  as  to  our  race  at  the  very  moment  of  reveal- 
ing its  corruptions"  (Christian  Examiner^  vi,  7). 

lAterature. — ^The  writings  of  F^nelon  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  They  are  cla<;sified  as 
follows  in  the  Versailles  edition  of  his  works  (1820,  22 
vols.  8vo):  Jfetaphysical  and  Th'ohgical  Writings^ 
vols,  i-iii ;  The  Qlitlied$tic  Controversy,  and  Discussiona 
thereon  with  Botsvei,  vols,  iv-ix ;  writings  on  Janten- 
wm,  vols,  x-xvi ;  Edacaticn  of  Girls^  Sermons^  Relig- 
tow  MeditdtioM,  vols,  xvii,  xviii ;  Fables,  Dialogues, 
smalls  writingsj  vol.  xix ;  Telimaque,  vol.  xx ;  Dia>' 
Ingves  on  Eloquence,  Correspondence,  Lives  of  Ancient  Phi- 
lw>phers,  vols,  xxi,  xxii.  There  are  many  collective 
editions  of  the  writings  of  F6nelon,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  of  Lebel,  commenced  at  Versailles 
18*20-24,  in  22  vols.  8vo.,  with  11  vols,  additional  of 
Corretpondance  (Paris,  1827-29),  and  1  vol.  of  Tables 
et  Index  (Paris,  1830),  making  34  vols.. in  all.  The 
next  beat  (in  some  respects  the  best)  Is  that  of  the 
abb^  Gosselin  (Paris  and  Besanoon,  1851-52, 10  vols, 
imp.  8vo),  with  a  copious  literary  history  of  F6nelon. 
Of  editions  of  his  select  works,  the  best  are  that  of  P6- 
risse  (Paris,  1842,  4  vols,  large  8vo) ;  that  of  Dufour, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  a  fie  dCe  FineUm  (Paris, 
1826, 12  vols.  8vo) ;  and  that  of  Lef&vre,  with  Vie  by 
Aim^  Martin  (Paris,  1835 ;  and  by  Didot,  1838,  3  vols, 
large  8vo).  Of  his  separate  writings  the  editions  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Many  of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  into  English ;  among 
them  are,  On  the  Education  of  Daughfers  (Lend.  1703; 
Albany,  1806) ;  Dialogues  on  Eloquence  (Ix>nd.  1808 ; 
Boston,  1832) ;  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God 
(London,  1749,  12mo) ;  Spiritual  Works,  translated  by 
Houghton,  with  Life  (Dublin,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Te- 
kssadms  (many  editions ;  best  by  Hawkesworth,  Lond. 
2  vols.  12mo,  1808) ;  lioes  of  the  Anc.  Philosophers,  with 
Life  ofFenelun,  by  Cormach  (N.  Y.  1841, 12mo) ;  Selec- 
tions from,  the  Writings  qf  Fenelm,  tcith  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  by  Mrs.  Pollen  (Boston,  1829;  new  ed.l859, 12mo). 
Of  Xr-Vet  of  F6nelon,  besides  those  already  cited  in  con- 
nection with  editions  of  his  works,  we  name  Rnmsay, 
Vve  de  Fenelon  (Paris,  1725, 12mo) ;  Querbeuf,  Vie  de 
F. (Paris,  1787);  Baasset^iTw^  de  Fenelon  (Par.  1817, 3d 
ed.,4  vols.8vo);  Madford,  Life  ofF,  (transl.from  Baus- 
Mt,  Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo);  Butler,  Life  of  Finelon 


(abridged  from  Bansset,  Lond.  1810,  8vo) ;  Tabarand, 
Suppl,  ttux  hiitoires  de  Boseuet  et  de  Fenelon  (Paris,  1822, 
8vo).  See  also  Mackintosh,  Ethical  Philosophy  (Phila- 
delph.  1882,  8vo),  p.  96  eq. ;  Quart^rriy  Review  (Lond.), 
X,  409;  Princeton  Review,  April,  1853,  art  i ;  Hoefer, 
Nottv,  Biog.  Generak,  xvii,  319  sq. ;  Hook,  Eceles,  Biog, 
V,  78  sq. ;  Matter,  fje  Mysticisme  en  France  au  Temps  de 
Fenelon  (Par.  1864);  Sainte  Beuve,  Nouv.  Lundis  (Par. 
1864),  ii,  113  sq.;  Revue  Chretienne,  1863,  513  sq.; 
Methodist  Quarterly  Retieu),  Jan.  1866;  Zeitsehrift  f  d. 
hist.  Theok^  1869, 239. 

Feneatella,  the  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar,  con- 
taining the  piscina  (q.  v.)  or  water-drain,  into  which 
was  poured  the  water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his 
hands,  and  that  with  which  the  chalice  was  rinsed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  There  is  frequently  a 
shelf  above  the  water-drain,  on  which  could  be  placed 
certain  vessels  which  were  required  at  the  altar.  A 
second  niche,  at  the  side  of  the  fenestella,  sometimes 
held  the  credence-table.  In  £ngland  the  fenestella 
is  almost  universally  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
(G.  F.  C.) 

Fenner,  William,  B.D.,  an  English  Puritan,  was 
bom  in  1600,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Kochford, 
Essex,  in  1629,  and  died  about  1640.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  his  works,  which  have  become 
very  scarce,  are  written  in  a  plain,  earnest,  and  im- 
pressive style.  The  principal  are,  A  Treatise  of  the 
Affections;' or  the  SouVs  Pulse  (Lond.  1641, 8vo)  i—The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Fa'thfut;  or  the.  Nature,  Property,  and 
Efficacy  of  zealous  Prcnfer  (lx>nd.  1648,  sm.  8vo) : — The 
spiritual  Man^s  Directory,  gu'ding  to  true  Blessedness  in 
his  three  maine  Duties  (I^nd.  1649,  sm.  Svn\  collected, 
with  other  writings,  in  his  Works  (Lond.  1658, 1  vol.  in 
2,  fol.). — Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica,  s.  v. 

Fereter  usnall}'  Indicates  the  portable  shrine  in 
which  the  relics  of  saints  are  carried  about  in  pro- 
cession; it  is  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or 
tombs  in  which  the  bodies  or  relics  of  saints  are  de- 
posited. 

Feretory,  the  inclosure  or  chapel  of  a  church  in 
which  the  fereter  is  placed. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1724  at  Logierait,  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1757,  when  he  retired,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  city,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  a  branch  of  science  to  which 
he  had  more  particular}'  applied  himself.  In  1767  he 
published  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society ;  in  1776, 
Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  Price,  entitled  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  **  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  America  in  order  to  try  to  elTect  a  reconcilia^ 
tion  with  the  mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Fer- 
guson took  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  Americ&n  people,  than  was 
common  at  that  time  with  Englishmen.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1783  he  published  History  of  the  Pixtgress 
and  the  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic  (3  vols. 
4to)."  In  1784  he  resigned  his  professorship.  '*In 
1792  he  published  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  lectures  on  ethics 
and  politics,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  (2 
vols.  4to).  Another  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson  on  the  same 
subject,  though  a  more  elementary  one,  the  Institutes 
ofMorcd  Philosophy,  which  be  first  published  in  1769, 
has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  often  reprinted."     He  died  at  St.  An- 
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drew*B,  Febmarj  22,  I8I6. — Chamben,  Encydopcsdia^ 

B.  V. 

Ferguson,  James,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  Scot- 
land, %  preacher  and  commentator  uf  some  eminence. 
Little  18  known  of  bis  life ;  he  died  about  1670.  He 
published  Brief  Expoaition  ofPhiiippiana  and  Coloasiexns 
(1056) : — Brief  Espotition  of  GakUiam  and  Epheiians 
(1659);  and  after  his  death  appeared  liis  Bne/Expoii- 
tion  of!  and  2  Thessaloniana  (1674).  Orme  {BlbUoth, 
Biblicd)  says  that  these  "  expositions  are  uncommonly 
sensible.*'  They  have  been  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume (London,  1841,  large  8vo). 

Ferguson,  Samuel  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlt  in  1798, 
but  remoTed  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  Dela> 
ware  County,  where  he  was  converted  at  fourteen. 
He  entered  the  New  York  Conf.^rence  in  1819,  and 
died  in  New  York,  December  SO,  1855.  He  was  a  high- 
ly influential  and  useful  minister,  and  an  able  presid- 
ing elder.  He  was  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Conference,  in  1832,  1836,  and  1844.  He  served 
some  time  as  agent  for  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary, 
and  spent  four  years  with  eminent  success  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  New 
York. — Minutea  of  C  mferences,  vi,  64. 

Ferloni,  Severus  Antonius,  a  Roman  ecclesiaa- 
tlc,  born  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1740.  He  em- 
ployed himself  for  thirty  years  on  a  H' story  of  the  Va- 
riations in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church,  which  was  to 
form  30  vols.,  and  was  on  the  point  of  completion  when 
the  French  army  entered  Rome  in  1798.  His  papers 
were  destroyed  and  his  labor  lost.  Ferloni  was  soon 
after  engaged  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  wrote  homilies 
in  his  favor,  and  was  made  theologian  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  viceroy  at  Milan.  Among  other  things 
he  Wrote  a  treatise  De  Aiictoritaie  Ecclesic^  maintain- 
ing French  views,  but  the  censors  would  not  allow  it 
to  appear.  He  died  at  Milan,  1813. — Migne,  Biagra- 
phie  ChrM,  s.  v. 

Ferme  (or  Fairholme),  Charles,  a  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity there,  where  he  became  M.A.  in  1587.  In  1593 
he  was  made  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  He 
afterwards  became  minister  at  Fraserburgh,  and  (1600) 
])rlncipal  of  the  college  there ;  he  died  at  Fraserburgh 
in  1617.  He  wrote  a  Loffical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  which  was  published  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Adamson  in  1671,  and  has  been  republished 
by  the  Wodrow  Society  (Edinburf^h,  1850,  8vo).  In 
the  preface  to  this  edition.  Dr.  \V.  L.  Alexander  gives 
the  work  high  praise,  even  saying,  *'  So  sagacious,  ex- 
act^ and  perspicuous  a  commentary  on  the  Romans  I 
had  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse." 

Ferment.     See  Leaven;  Wink. 

Fermentarians  (FermerUarit),  a  name  given  to 
the  Greek  Church  by  the  Latins,  because  the  former 
use  hapened  bread  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  Greeks  call- 
in  ^  the  Latins  Azymitrs  (q.  v.).  The  word  yVmiCTi/wm 
was  used,  even  in  the  Latin  Chnrch,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  designate  the  Eucharist,  showing  that  then  fer- 
mented bread  was  used. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccies.  bk. 
XV,  ch.  ii,  §  5. 

Femand  (PiiERXAMDUfl,  Ferdinand,  or  Fer- 
rand),  a  Belgian  monk  and  reformer,  was  born  at 
Bruges  in  1450.  He  either  lost  his  sight  in  childhowl 
or  was  bom  blind,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  studying  philosophy,  theology,  rhetoric,  po- 
etry, and  music.  He  pursued  these  studies  in  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  i)y  Charles  VIII  to  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  may  also  have  occupied  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1490  he  entered  the  onler  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  soon  after,  by  special  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  he  was  allowed,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  tike 
deacon's  orders,  and  began  to  preach.  He  died  in  1496. 
His  blindness  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  many 


books,  among  which  are  Epistahr  Caroli  PhrmandR, 
Brvgensis  (Paris,  no  date,  4to) : — De  Animi  TnmqmUi* 
tote  tibri  duo  (Paris,  1512) : — Speculum  monastics  du» 
ciplince  Patria  Benedicii  Atagni,  etc.  (Par.  1515,  fol.) : 
— EleffitB  de  Contemptu  Mundi;  Odarum  in  laudem 
Christi  Libri  (Paris,  1815). — Hoefer,  Noue,  Bioy.  Gm^ 
rale,  zyii,  455. 

Feme,  Henry,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom 
at  York  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  tha 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  successively  presented  te 
the  livings  of  Masham,  of  ]^Iedi)ora,  and  to  the  arch<* 
deaconr}'  of  Leicester.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1642,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain.  On  the  Restoration  Charles  II 
gave  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  and  ha 
was  twice  chosen  vice-chancellor.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chester  in  1660,  died  in  16C1,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  published  four  tracts  against 
the  rebellion,  1642-43;  two  sermons,  1644-49;  and 
five  treatises  in  defense  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Romanism  and  Presbyterianism,  1647-60.  Ho 
Is  said  to  have  aided  Walton  in  the  Polyglot  Bible. — 
Hook,  Eccies.  Biography,  v,  89. 

Ferrand,  Louis,  a  French  Orientalist.  He  was 
bom.  at  Toulon  Octolier  3, 1645,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  city  and  at  Lyons,  where  he  studied  Hel^ew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  after  to  Mayence,  to  undertake  a  tran^ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  project  not  succeed- 
ing, he  returned  to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He, 
however,  occupied  himself  much  less  with  his  new  pro- 
fession than  with  controversial  writings,  and  works  on 
the  historv  of  the  East.  He  died  Mar.  11, 1699.  His 
works  are,  Cmspectus  seu  Synopsis  libri  hebraici  qui  m- 
9cribitur:  Annales  Regum  Francite  et  regum  domus 
OthomanicsB  (Paris,  1670,  8vo): — R^'fl^xions  tur  li  Re- 
ligion Chretimne^  contenant  Ics  prophtties  de  Jacob  rt  de 
Danitl  sur  la  venue  du  Messie^  etc.  (Paris,  1679,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — rJber  Psfdmorum,  cum  argumentis,  parapkrasi 
et  annotationibus  (Paris,  1683,  4 to)  i—Traite  de  CEgHae, 
centre  les  heretiquet  et  principulement  contre  Its  cahin- 
istes  (Paris,  16«5,  12mo) : — Heponse  a  FApologie  pour 
la  Reformation,  pour  les  rtformateurs  el  pour  les  rrformee 
(Paris,  1G85, 12mo) :  — Ptaumes  de  David  en  latin  et  e» 
fran^ais  selon  la  Vu^aie  (Paris,  1686,  12mo): — Lettre 
a  Mf'-  Vtveque  de  Beauvais  tur  le  Monachisme  de  saint 
A  ugustin  (Journal  des  Savants) : — Discours  ou  Von  fait 
vjir  que  saint  A  ugustin  a  ete  moine  (Paris,  1689, 12mo) : 
— Summa  Biblica  sru  dissertationes  prolegomenico!  de 
Sacra  ScHptura  (Paris,  1689, 12mo).  —  Hoefer,  Xouv, 
Biog,  Generale,  xvii,  488. 

FerranduB  FulgentluB.   See  Fuloektius  Ferp- 

RANDUS. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  eminent  for  piety,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1592,  and  was  carefully  trained  at  home  both  in  relig- 
ion and  letters.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
there  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  so  that  his  tutor  used 
to  say  of  him,  "  May  God  keep  him  in  a  right  mind  ! 
for  if  he  should  turn  schismatic  or-heretic,  he  would 
make  work  for  all  the  world."  In  1612  he  went 
abroad,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Padua,  and,  after  visit- 
ing Rome,  returned  to  England  in  1618,  and  soon  after 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  com- 
pany for  colonizing  Virginia,  in  America,  of  which  he 
was  ch()S3n  deputy  governor.  In  1624  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  soon  decided  to  quit  pablic 
life  and  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  he  would  have  l)een  a  monk,  and  he 
came  as  near  to  it  as  possible  for  a  Protestant.  Ho 
purchased  in  1612  the  manor  of  Little  Giddin^    Iq 
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Hantingdonshire,  and  organized  in  the  mansion  a  re- 
ligbus  community  of  some  forty  persons,  male  and 
femalef  including  his  mother.     In  1626  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Laud  (then  bishop  of  St.  David^n). 
He  now  **  signed  a  vow,  that  since  God  had  heajd  bis 
most  humble  petitions,  and  delivered  him  oat  of  many 
dangers,  and  in  many  dbsperate  calamities  had  extend- 
ed his  mercy  to  him,  he  would  therefore  now  give 
himself  up  continually  to  serve  God  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  the  office  of  a  deacon,  into  which  office  he 
had  tliat  morning  been  regnlarly  ordained;  that  he 
had  long  ago  seen  enough  of  the  manners  and  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  that  he  did  hold  them  all  in 
so  low  esteem  that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
nuunder  of  his  life  in  mortitications,  in  devotion  and 
charity,  and  in  a  constant  preparation  for  death." 
Benefices  of  great  value  were  offered  him,  but  lie  re- 
fused, saying  that  his  fixed  determination  was  to  rise 
00  higher  in  the  Church  than  the  place  and  office  which 
he  now  possessed,  and  which  he  had  undertaken  only 
with  the  view  to  be  legally  authorized  to  give  spirit- 
ual assistance,  according  to  his  abilities,  to  his  family 
and  others  with  whom  he  might  be  concerned ;  and 
that,  as  to  temporal  affairs,  he  had  now  parted  with  all 
his  worldly  estate,  and  divided  it  among  his  family. 
Ferrar  allotted  one  room  in  his  house  as  an  oratory  for 
the  devotions  of  the  whole  family,  besides  two  sepa- 
rate oratories  for  the  men  and  women  at  night.     His 
own  lodgings  were  so  contrived  that  he  could  conve- 
niently see  that  everything  was  conducted  with  de- 
cency and  order.    He  established  a  school  close  to  the 
house,  and  provided  masters  for  the  free  instruction  of 
the  children.    He  was  diligent  in  catechizing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood ;  and  every  Sunday,  after 
service,  these  children,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
namber,  were  hospitably  entertained.     After  evenin.; 
service,  all  went  into  the  oratory,  when  select  portions 
of  the  Psalms  were  repeated.     After  this  they  were  at 
liberty  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bell  again  summon- 
ed them  to  the  oratory,  where  they  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
organ  and  went  to  prayers,  and  then  all  retired.     On 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  they  received  the 
communion.     On  week-days  they  rora  at  four,  at  five 
went  to  prayers,  at  six  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour ; 
then  they  sang  a  hymn,  repeated  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  at  half  past  six  went  to  church.     **  At 
seven  they  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour,  sang  a  hymn, 
and  went  to  breakfast.     At  ten  they  went  to  churcli 
to  litany ;  at  eleven  to  dinner,  during  which  Scripture 
and  pious  books  were  read  aloud.    They  went  to  even- 
ing prayers  in  the  church  at  four,  after  which  came 
supper  and  recreations  till  ei^ht,  at  which  time  they 
prayed  in  their  oratory.     During  the  night  there  was 
a  continual  vigil  or  watching,  in  which  several  of  the 
men  and  women,  in  their  respective  oratories,  repeated 
the  whole  Psalter,  together  with  prayers  for  the  life 
of  the  king  and  his  sons,  from  nine  at  night  till  one  in 
ttie  morning.     The  time  of  this  watch  l>eing  ended, 
thev  aw-^ko  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  constantlv  rose  at 
one  o'clock,  and  betook  himself  to  relisrious  meditation, 
according  to  these  words,  'At  midnight  will  I  rise  and 
give  thanks.*     Ferrar  himself  lay  upon  a  skin  stretch- 
ed on  the  floor,  arrayed  in  a  loosn  frieze  L^own,  and  he 
watched  in  the  orator}'  or  the  church  three  nights  in 
the  week.     King  Charles  I  held  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
great  reverence,  and  came  more  than  once  to  visit  this 
religions  society ;  and,  having  perused  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  which  they  had  compiled,  he  was  »o 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  requested  them  to  pre- 
pare a  copy  for  his  own  peculiar  use."     He  died  in 
1637.     Ferrar  translated  and  published  (though  with- 
out his  own  name")  the  CX  CouMderatiorut  of  Valdes 
(1638).  _  Hook,  Ecefes,  Biography,  v,  U)« ;  Peckard, 
I.i/e  of  Ferrar,  in  Wordsworth,  Eccles,  Biogrnphy,  iv, 
111;  Pklnier,  Ckiurch  History ,  184  sq.     See  Valdbs, 

Ferrar,  Robert,  bishop  of  J9t.  Pavid'ci,  a  martyr 


of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Halifkx,  York* 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
B.D.  and  a  regular  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  was  his  patrtm,  and  employed  him  in  car- 
rying on  the  Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  com* 
mittee  nominated  to  compile  the  English  liturgy.  The 
zeal  of  Ferrar,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1547 
(under  Edward  VI),  soon  procured  him  many  enemies 
among  the  Papists,  and  after  the  fall  of  his  eminent 
patron  he  was,  under  a  false  charge,  committed  to 
prison  some  time  before  the  death  of  the  king.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  tried  on  the  new  charge 
of  heresy  aa  a  Protestant,  degraded  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  and,  in  company  with  Hooper,  Brad- 
ford, Rogers,  Saunders,  and  others,  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power  for  punishment.  A  little  before 
this  good  bishop  suffered,  a  young  gentleman  who  vis- 
ited him  lamented  the  severity  of  the  kind  of  death  ha 
was  about  to  nnde-^go.  Ferrar  replied,  ^^  If  you  see 
me  onco  to  stir  while  I  suffer  the  pains  of  burning, 
then  give  no  credit  to  those  doctrines  for  which  I  die.** 
By  the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  this 
assertion,  for  he  never  moved  until  he  was  struck 
down  in  the  flames  by  a  blow  on  his  head.  He  was 
burned  at  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  March  30,«ld55.— 
Middlcton,  /CvangdicalBit^-aphy^i^MB;  Burnet,  HisL 
of  Reforma'Aon  (4  vols.),  ii,  847  sq. ;  Fox,  .fiool;  of  Mar* 
iyr$ ;  llool^  EccUi.  BtOfjraphyy  v,  96. 

Ferrara,  Council  of  (CondJium  Ferrarienu\ 
falsely  styled  oecumenical.  Eugene  VI  having  pub- 
lished a  bull  Sept.  18, 1487,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Basle  (q.  v.)  to  Ferrara,  a  few  bi.^hops  and  abbots 
assembled  Jan.  8, 1-138,  viz.  cardinal  Julian,  who  pre* 
sided,  five  archbishops,  eighteen  I  i^hops,  ten  abl)ot8, 
rnd  some  generals  of  the  monastic  orders ;  of  there 
bishops  only  four  had  left  the  Council  of  Basle,  which 
continued  its  sitting,  justly  regarding  the  pope*s  bull 
as  illegal,  and  parsing  sentence  of  suspension  on  him 
Jan.  24, 1438.  Charles  VI  I,  indeed,  forbade  any  of  his 
sulijects  to  attend  at  Fe  rara.  On  Jan.  10  the  first  sit- 
ting was  held,  in  which  the  translation  of  the  council 
from  Basle  was  proiiDunced  to  be  cnnonical,  and  there- 
fo  e  the  oecumenical  Council  of  Ferrara  lawfully  as- 
f^embled.  Pope  Eugene  presided  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, March  15,  at  the  liead  of  sevent^'-two  bishops, 
and  promulgated  a  decree  against  the  fathers  at  Basle. 
The  Greek  emperor,  Jolm  Manuel  Paloologus,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II,  arrived  Feb. 
9  at  Venice,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp,  to- 
gether with  Mark,  archbishop  of  Fphesus ;  twenty-one 
other  prelates  (among  whom  was  Isidoro,  a  Russian 
bishop,  and  Bessarion  of  Nicsea),  ajid  other  ecclesias- 
tics, amounting  in  all  to  seven  hundred  persons.  Be- 
fore holding  the  first  session  with  the  Greeks,  a  scheme 
was  drawn  up  of  the  different  questions  to  be  debated : 
1.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  the  addition 
^^fp}que"'  to  the  creed;  3.  purgator^',  and  the  inter- 
mediate state;  4.  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
holy  Eucharist;  6.  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  These  questions  were 
debated  in  thirteen  sessions,  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
Jan.  10,  1439,  when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
council  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  and,  this  being 
agreed  to,  publication  was  made  of  the  change.  ^- 
Labbe,  Condi,  xiii,  1-222,  825-10?!;  Landon,  Manual 
ofCtmndU,  p.  242 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hint.  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  §  13;  Mansi,  t.  xxix,  xxxi;  Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
dnnCs  Divisions,  I^nd.  1867,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii.  See  Flor- 
ence, COUNXIL  OP. 

Ferrara  (Renata),  Duchesse  de,  celebrated  for 
her  virtues  and  for  her  attachment  to  the  Reformation, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  was 
born  at  Blois  Oct.  25, 1510.  In  1527  «he  was  married 
to  Hercule  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  She 
is  aaid  to  hare  been  \ery  learned,  excelling  in  mathe* 
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nwtics,  apedKlljr  In 
in  ]£59,  sad  the  osxt  year  abe  left  Italy  on  account 
of  her  relii^ion,  imd  return^  t^j  Prance^  where  ihe  vtas 
pertaitted  to  profeu  the  Protestant  faith.  She  resided 
at  HontaitfLs,  and  then  gave  iirotection  to  as  many 
as  were  persecuted  till  she  was  furci^d  to  delist.  Dur- 
ing tbe  civil  Wiir  in  Franca  abe  fed  and  msinUined 
in  lier  castle  a  great  number  of  PrDlestants  who  bad 
Hed  to  bor  Ibr  refuge.  She  interceded  etronj^ly  for  the 
prince  of  Cond^  when  he  was  impriaoned  at  Oi  leant 
in  the  time  of  the  young  liin ^  Fruncii,  but  was  after- 
wnnls  displeased  with  him,  liecauM  neither  she  nor 
her  ministers  approved  of  the  Prolestanti  taking  up 
arms.  She  died  at  Montargis  June  l:i,  ir>75,  in  full 
profession  of  the  Refonned  faith,  though  the  Jesuil  Le 
Lalnureux  seeks  to  sbow  that  she  aljjar.»l  her  reiigion. 
— Bayle,  lAHiuiui/y,  ed.  Dea  Halzeanx  (Lond.  17S6), 
lii,  80. 

Ferrari,  Franc  laco  BER^ARmxo,  an  Italian  ar- 
chmlogL't,  WiU  iHirn  at  Milan  in  1576.  Entering  the 
Congregation  of  lit.  Amiinwe,  he  studied  philosophy 
and  divinity,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  li 
ges,  and  was  admitted  doctor.  BnrromiO.  arcbhishap 
of  Milan,  appointed  him  to  travel  into  various  parts  of 
Europe  lu  purchase  the  beat  hooka  and  MSS.  to  form  a 
lihrary  at  Milan.  Femrl  passed  over  part  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  collected  a  great  numl>er  of  bonk:<, 
which  laid  tbe  founilation  of  the  fnmoua  Ambrosian 
Library.  About  1638  be  was  appointed  director  of 
the  College  of  the  Nobles,  lately  erected  at  Padua, 
which  office  he  discharged  two  ycnrri,  and  then,  on  ac- 
count of  indisposition,  returned  to  Milan.  He  died  ut 
31ilan  Feb.  S,  16G9.  Among  hia  vrritinga  are,  I>t  vln- 
HgaoEccki.  Epilol^mm  Gewrr  libri Im  (itiUa,  1613); 
— As  Bita  Sacraniin  £cc!etia  CilMica  cyncKHum  UM 
trtt  (Milan,  1620;  Utrecht,  1G9J,  cum  prsfatione  Jo- 
annis  Georgii  Graivil): — De  Velemia  acdanutlioK&ia 
tl  plauiu  Hbri  tpltm  (Mibin,  1627;  also  in  vol.  vi  of 
Grsviaa's  Tiaaar.  AsSq.  Ron.).  His  writings  are 
full  of  learning;  he  ia  very  jndicionsinhis  conjocturea, 

and  exact  in  his  quotationa Du  Pin,  BiU.  dtt  Att- 

Uurt  EccU,.  xvU,  lOU  (Amst  Mil). 

PerrailB,  Lucius,  on  Italian  divine,  aathor  of  a 
largo  encyclopedic  work,  entitled  Fromla  biUMIucn 
cmtmca,  JBiidiin,  moralii,  theohgira,  neemM  ojmtira. 
poiemica,  mbriculica,  hiilarica  (edit,  noviss.  Venetn, 
1782,  lU  vols,  41,1).  A  new  edition,  revieed  and  en- 
larged, was  published  by  Higne  (Paris,  1806,  8  vols. 
TO}ral  8vo), 

Ferrer,  Bonifacio,  brother  of  St.  TInccnt  Ferrer, 
■nd  prior  of  the  Carthusian  mona.Htery  of  Porticeli,  in 
Valencia.  He  tranalated  the  whole  Scriptures  into 
the  Valcncian  or  Catalonian  dialect.  Tliis  transla- 
tion, which  was  printed  at  Valencia  in  1478,  nltlmngh 
It  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  iintbor,  and  had 
nndergone  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  in- 
quisitnr  James  Borrell,  bad  scarcely  made  its  appear- 
ance when  it  was  suppres.<«d  by  the  Inqiiiiition.  and 
consigned  to  tbe  flames.  He  died  in  the  j-oar  HIT.— 
M'Crie,  ft^Z-rMiKion  in  Sp-.in,  ch.  v. 

Ferrer,  Rafael,  a  .Sgiunij'h  miaslonaiy,  waa  bom 
at  Valencia.  Having  cnlerod  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
its, be  devot«d  hiniBclf  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  deserts  bordering  on  Ihe  Anunm  River.  It  .'jiii 
In  particular,  the  ferocious  and 


Cofani 


which,  divided  into  twenty  trilws,  occupied  a 
■bout  sixty  miles  from  Quito,  to  -which  he  devoted  bis 
labors.  The  Cof,ines  had  never  beon  siiiijccted  to 
^punish  rule,  and  had  recently  destroyed  the  town  of 
Eiya  and  a  number  of  villages.  In  1603,  after  four- 
teen months  of  Ubnr,  Ferrer  succeeded  In  orgnnlxing 
the  mb«ion  of  San  Paulo  y  Sun  Ptdn  it  la  C-fanti. 
In  1604  two  other  villages  swelled  the  number  of  the 
converted  popnlation  to  G500.  In  16 16  Ferrer  follow- 
ed the  course  of  the  Aguarico,  penetrated  into  the 
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Nipo,  and  altogether,  In  the  coane  of  two  jean  and 
a  half,  travelled  more  than  1000  miles,  and  acquired  a 
belter  acquaintance  with  the  savage  uatiotia  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  the  Ainacon  than  any  man  of  that  time.  In 
1608  be  returned  to  the  Cofanes.  He  then  prepared 
a  Grammar  of  the  language  of  tbe  CoCines,  and  trans- 
lated for  them  the  Catechism.  He  next  undertook  a 
journey  to  Quito,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  establish 
now  missions.  His  petition  having  been  granted,  he 
again  relumed  to  Che  Cofanes,  when  his  earnest  »er- 
mons  against  polygamy  cost  bim  his  life  in  1611,  one 
of  the  chiefs  whom  be  had  compelled  lo  give  up  his 
concubines  precijHtating  him  from  a  steep  rock.— Uo^ 
fer,  Nmc.  Biaj.  (jMur.  xvii,  635. 

Ferrer  or  Ferrler,  Vincentltis  (St.),  a  Domin- 
ican monk,  was  bom  in  Valencia  Jan.  23, 1S07.  He 
enured  the  order  in  1S74,  and  In  I3S0  be  went  to  the 
I'niversity  of  Barcelona,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
In  1384  he  was  made  doctor  at  Lerida.  In  1395  be 
was  called  to  Avignon  In-  pope  Benedict  Xlil  as  mas- 
ter of  tbe  palace,  and  here  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the  healing  of  the  schism  in  the 
papacy  which  then  threatened  tbe  destruction  of  the 
Itoman  Church.  He  carried  out  this  idea  by  dcclar. 
ing  for  Martin  V,  and  by  striving  for  a  reuniijn  in 
many  writings,  and  by  vast  labors  and  travots  tu 
Spain,  France,  lUly.  and  the  British  Islands.  Ha 
died  at  Vaimes,  in'Btittany,  April  6,  1419,  and  waa 
canonized  by  pope  Culixtus  in  1455.  Hia  writings  aro 
said  to  be  poor  in  thought  and  language. — Mosbeim, 
Ch.  Hill.  cent.  IT,  pt.  ji,  ch.  ii,  n.  76 ;  Butler,  Ltvu  ef 
Iht  SianU,  April  5. 

Ferret,  evidently  a  eonjectnral  rendering  for  am- 
hah'  ("ijf?,  «  »9>ii^;  Sept.  /iiryoXii,  Volg.  msyclt), 
one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi,  30.  The  Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identi- 
ded  Ibis  animal  with  the  hedgehog  (see  Lewysohn, 
Zool.  da  Taloiudi.  §  120, 184).  The  Sept.  and  Vulg, 
refer  to  an  animal  which,  acco.ding  to  Aristotle  (BImL 
Anim.  viii,  24),  Is  the  Maa  onmnu,  or  shrew-mouse; 
buttlie  associated  names  reader  it  more  probable  that 
the  animal  referred  to  in  I.«viticus  was  a  reptile  of  Um 
lizard  tribe  (so  Bocliart  and  Gesenius),  deriving  its 

ardi  utter,  especially  thnse  of  the  Gecko  family.     Tbe 
Laerrta  jecito  (otherwise  called    "fan-foot"   liaard; 
Gedo  Mataba,  the  Pigodaelyba  of  Hasselqaist)  is 
haps  the  animal  intended.     "The  geckos 


liiards.  nsually 
id  cat-like  in  their  actions,  se 
ilea  and  crevices  by  day,  and 


iwhat  clumsy  <n  form,  stealthy 
actions,  secreting  themselves  in 
t  night  comini;  forth 
The  form  of  tbe  eve 
Jicatea  their  season  of  activity,  Ibr  the  pninl,  whidi 
capKlile  of  creat  expansion  and  contraction,  cluem 
a  vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
nfidence  on  perpendicolar  walls,  and  even  on  the 
det  sides  of  ceilings,  beams,  and  the  like,  provided 
Bse  have  a  somewhat  roughened  surface.  T^n  cu- 
ius power,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  in 
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rid  hues,  their  usocUtion  with  night,  their  loud  and 
hinh  croak,  their  slow  and  stealthy  pace,  and  espe- 
cially A  certain  sinister  expression  of  countenance, 
prodnced  by  the  large  globular  eye,  unprotected  by 
sn  eyelid  and  divided  b}'  its  linear  pupil,  have  com- 
bined to  give  to  these  reptiles  in  all  countries  a  popo- 
Isr  reputation  for  malignly  and  venom,  and  they  are 
generally  much  dreaded.  This  reputation,  however, 
appears  to  k>e  wholly  groundless ;  and  the  8tor>'  told 
by  Hasselquist  of  a  man  who  would  lay  hold  of  the 
reptile,  and  whose  hand  instantly  became  covered  with 
red  pustules,  inflamed  and  itching,  must  be  received 
with  suspicion.  Still  more  incredible  is  another  ac- 
count by  the  same  naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw 
at  Cairo  two  women  and  a  girl  at  the  point  of  dbath 
from  having  eaten  some  cheese  over  which  a  gecko 
had  crawled !  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  econ- 
omy of  these  curious  lizards  is  the  structure  of  their 
feet,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  defy  the  laws  of 
gravity.  The  feet  are  nearly  equal,  shorty  stout,  and 
terminated  by  five  toes,  differing  little  in  length,  which 
radiate  as  if  from  a  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  thirds  of 
a  circle.  The  under  surface  of  the  toes  is,  in  most  of 
the  genera,  much  widened,  and  furnished  with  small 
plates  or  lamina,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  regular 
manner,  which  varies  in  different  genera  and  species. 
The  toes  are  frequently  united  by  a  memb  ane  at  their 
base.  The  claws  are  pointed,  hooked,  and  kept  con- 
stantly sharp,  by  an  apparatus  by  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  retraction,  like  those  of  the  cat.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  singular  lamellated  structure  of  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  toes  that  these  reptiles,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  are  enabled  to  cling  to  vertical  or  even 
inverted  surfaces,  as  house-flies  do.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  efliBcted  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  by  the  raising 
of  these  imbricated  plates  by  muscular  action,  so  as  to 
form  a  vacuum  beneath  the  sole,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  causes  the  toe  to  adhere  firmlv  to  the 
surface.  The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
coronal  sucker  in  the  remora  suggests  this  explana- 
tion. A  fkmiliar  illustration  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  leathern  suckers  which  children  make,  which 
adhere  so  firmly  that  large  stones  are  lifted  by  them." 
See  Lizard. 


Under  Surface  of  the  Feet  of  the  Gedca 

Ferrier,  Jtfn^iR,  a  French  Protestant  minli^ter, 
b(«n  alwut  1560,  became  professor  of  the<ilogy  at 
Ktsmes,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  become  a  Papist, 
even  after  having  maintained  in  a  public  disputation 
in  1602  that  '^pope  Clement  the  Vlllth  was  property 
the  Antichrist.*'  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  having 
ordered  his  arrest,  it  became  necessary  for  Henry  IV 
to  intervene  to  save  him  from  the  results  of  his  temer- 
ity. In  gratitude  for  this.  Ferrier  favored  the  restric- 
tive measures  adopted  by  the  court  against  the  Protes- 
tants. For  this  he  was  suspected  by  his  Protestant 
friends,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of 
Prima  in  1612.  He  did  not,  however,  change  his  re- 
ligion till  a  popular  tumult  arose  airainst  him,  in  which 
hia  house  was  plundered,  and  himself  so  near  liein^ 
murdered,  that,  for  the  sake  of  escaping,  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  three  days  concealed  in  a  tomb.  He  then  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic,  and  removed  to  Paris,  where 
be  waa  lobseqnently  made  counsellor  of  state  by  Louis 


XIII.  He  died  Sept  26, 1626.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
De^  r Antichrist  et  tie  tes  marquet^  eontre  let  ennemis  de 
VEglUe  eatkolique  (Paris,  1615).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Gmeraky  xvii,  550 ;  Bayle,  Dictionary  (London,  1736), 
iii,d9. 

Texxj,  Paul,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  Metz  Feb.  24, 1591,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Montauban.  He  became  pastor  at  Metz 
in  1612,  and  held  that  position  during  sixt}-  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  province, 
and  by  his  powers  of  mind,  his  activity,  and  his  pru- 
dence, he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  and  early  obtained  great  influence 
over  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  Being 
troubled  by  the  divisions  which  existed  among  the 
Protestants,  and  hoping  to  do  something  towards  re- 
moving them,  he  held  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  Durieus  [see  Dury],  the  great  **  pacificator.'' 
Dury  even  came  to  Metz  in  1662  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  substantial  came  of  it ;  but  Ferry  car- 
ried his  love  of  conciliation  so  far  that  he  even  regard- 
ed as  possible  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roman- 
ists; at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  on  this 
subject  a  long  correspondence  with  Bossuet.  It  oc* 
curred  in  this  way.  Ferry  had  published  in  1654  a 
CatkHdame  ghurcU  de  la  R^Jormaiion,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  necessary  reaction 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Bossuet,  at  that 
time  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Metz,  wrote  a  refutation 
of  this  little  work.  The  discussion  led  to  a  mutual 
esteem  between  the  disputants;  and  when,  in  1667, 
the  project  of  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  was  considered  by  the  government,  Ferr^^ 
was  consulted,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Bossuet  on  the  subject.  This  correspondence  is  print- 
ed in  vol.  xxiv  of  the  (Euvret  de  Bcstuet  (edition  of 
Versailles).  It  has  been  proved  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  Ferry  was  one  of  the  ministers  gained  over  by  the 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  agitate  in  favor  of  the  reunion 
of  the  two  religions,  and  that  he  received  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns  for  so  doing.  The  receipt  of  Fer- 
ry for  this  sum  is  said  to  be  shown  in  the  Impel  ial 
Library  of  Paris.  Ferry  died  at  Metz  July  28,  1669. 
He  left  a  large  number  of  writings,  most  of  which  re- 
main in  MS.  Those  which  are  published  are.  besides 
a  volume  of  poetr}',  Schokutid  artkodozi  Specimen^  hoc 
eti  Salutis  noftrce  meihodus  analytica,  ex  ipsis  SchoUuti- 
corum  veierum  et  reeentiorwn  tniimit  juxta  nortnam 
Scripturarum  adomata  et  inttrvcta  (Geneva,  1616, 8vo ; 
2d  eid.  Leyden,  1630,  8vo) : — Le  dernier  D/tejipoir  de  la 
Tradition  centre  Ncriture  (Sedan,  1618,  8vo)  '.^Refu- 
tation des  CaUmmifi  temhM  nouvellement  enntre  certain 
endroU  d*vn  livre  puhlii  ily  a  plvsieurs  annies  et  intitule; 
Le  dernier  Desetpoir,  etc.  (Sedan,  1624,  8vo):  —  Be- 
nujrquee  d'histoire  mr  le  '*  Discours  de  la  vie  et  de  la 
nwrt  de  St.  Sevier ^**  puiliee  par  le  Sieur  de  BamberviU 
ler  (1624,  8vo) : — Vindicia  pro  Scholastiio  orthodoxy 
adtenuB  Leon.  Perinium^  Jesuit.^  in  quUnts  agitur  d 
pnedeetinatione  et  annexit^  de  gratia  et  libera  arbitriOy 
de  causa  peccati  etjustijicatione  (Leyden,  1680, 8vo) : — 
Quatre  Sermons  protwncts  en  divers  lieur  et  sur  differ- 
enis  sujets  (La  Fert^-au-Col,  1646, 12mo)  :-^lMtre  aux 
nunistres  de  Geneve^  vol.  ii  of  the  Bibliotheque  AngUnse. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ctn^rale^  xvii,  563 ;  Bayle,  Dic- 
tionary (Ijond,  1786),  iii,  88 ;  Haag,  La  France  Prote*- 
tante;  Floquct,  Etudes  sur  la  vie  de  Bossuet  (Par.  1855, 
8  vols.  8vo),  vol.  i ;  London  Rev,  July,  1856,  p.  409  sq. 

Petri,  PanL    See  Ferbt. 

Ferry-boat  (fl^S?.*  aharah%  passage ;  Sept.  ^«a- 
3a<7tc)f  a  vessel  for  crossing  a  stream  (2  Sam.  xix^ 
18).  The  Syriac  and  Vulg.  refer  this  word  to  the 
men  mentioned  in  the  above  text,  and  accordingly 
Boothroyd  renders  the  pafsage,  *^And  these  went  over 
Jordan  before  the  king,  and  performed  the  service  of 
bringing  over  the  king's  household,"  which,  as  some 
of  the  Rabbins  understand,  was  accomplUhed  by  carry« 
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tug  oirar  on  their  backi  the  womm  and  ehildran 
eanld  not  conveniently  ford  the  river.    Thin,  liowt 
ia  not  in  ■ccordan<;e  witb  (Im  construction  of  tlie  i 
laal  (which,  moreOTer,  baa  the  article 
rnnsn  H^:31,  a«iTHB^<iJs[-bOit]  eroatd).    Some 
■oppose  (do  josephus,  AM.  vii,  II,  !)  Ihut  tliere  wa*  a 
bridge  of  boats  emplujed  on  tliU  aecuioii,  and  others 
that  a  ferty-lHut  of  Mmc  liind  wai  used  finr  this  par- 
jKise  («e  Kitto,  put.  BAle,  note  in  loc.).      It  is  pruha- 
l>la  that  a  nft,  or  float,  was  constructed ;  If  not,  some 
kind  of  boat,  for  the  use  of  these  must  have   been 
■tiiown  to  the  bebreiT*,  as  »a  find  vessels  apparently 
of  this  discription  delineated  among  the  paintinKs  of 
iihipg  on  the  E^ptijn  monument*.     Floars  of  various 


AntloBl  Kgypllau 

Ferryt-t  f-r 

Foneimli 

kinds,  baoyed  np  by 

nlldted   bladders,  cslaha>he^ 
earthen   or  metallic  vesseU, 

have  been  used  from  the 
xviii,  8)  and  Ti;;ri..  f 
BDOdSj   and  modern  tr 
limiUr  modoiif  conve) 
tha  Arabs.     Sre  Fm>at 

earliest  agrs 

vellers^fntj 
anceatthep 

Simitar  »c 

on  the  Nile  (iM. 
B  passengers  or 
entiy  allude   to 
■esent  day  among 
ncs  are  ilepicteil 

upon  the  Assyrian  moi: 
«76).     See  Boat. 

lunent.  (Layard's  A-^eA.  i, 
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16  FESSLER 

Cbiireh,  and  wai  archdeacon  and  provoitof  the  chap- 
ter of  AJBccio  when  the  revolution  bn^s  out.  Tbe 
Bonaparte  lamily  being  exiled  from  Corsica  in  1793 
for  tbair  op|>ositioo  to  I'aoli  and  his  British  alliei, 
Kesch  followed  them  to  Toulon,  where  his  circumstan- 
ces compelled  him  to  enter  tbe  commissariat  of  tbe 

of  the  Army  of  Italy,  Just  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  nephew.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Atler  the  ISth 
Brnmoire  be  resumed  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  neguttationt  concemini' 
the  Concordat  of  July  15. 18(:1.  Napoleon  mode  him 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Keech  tooit  possessjoo  of  that 
see  Aug.  Ifi.  1H02.  Six  monthi  later  he  was  created 
cardinal  of  St.  Laurent  ii 


;oKomi 


ied 


thus  began  his 
diplomatic  career.  He  subrequently  decided  Pius  VI! 
to  come  to  Purls  to  crown  the  emperor.  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed him  high  almoner,  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  senator.  Fesch  paid  great  attention  to 
the  interests  of  bis  diocese,  and  established  a  high  the- 
ological school.  During  the  difficulties  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  pope  he  showed  much  consideration  for 
the  latter,  declining  in  18(K>  the  ■rcbbithupric  of  Paris, 
which  was  offered  bim  by  the  emperor,  and  even  re- 
jecting the  petitions  of  the  chapUr  that  he  vonid  at 
least  adminbttr  the  diocei-e.  In  1811  Napoleon  called 
a  council  to  settle  his  dilKcultiea  with  Pius  VII,  and 
appointed  Fesch  Its  president,  in  which  capacity  he 
snems  not  to  have  acted  occnnling  to  the  views  of  the 

he  pope,  then  at  Fontainelilean. 
-_  caused  him  to  lie  deprived 
E.  of  his  stip.'nd.  He  intra- 
'-'  diiced  into  Fra 
>  dcr  ofthe"Brethren  ofthe 
'i  I  Christian  Schoob."  found- 
,~  ed  St  Lyons  a  college  of 
'  home  missiors,  and  was 
instrumental  ii 

ill  of  the  Jesuits* 


of  hi 


addressed  V. 


Fenu,  JiiH.tiTtKs  (orij-lBally  Wiui.),  a  Franciscnn 
monk  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Menti,  lived  in  the 
Ifith  centurv.  He  published  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons and  BilJical  commenUries.  Of  the  bitter  sev. 
eml  were  put  on  the  Roman  Index.  Ferns  clings  to 
the  literal  meaning  a!  the  Scriptures,  and  avoids  al- 
legorical interpretations.  He  recommends  the  read- 
ing of  tbe  Scripture",  and  refutes  the  nlijcclion  that 
the  Scriptures  ore  olncure.  He  complains  ofthe  prev- 
alence lit  a  Pbailsaie  spirit  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  since  there  was  in  it  a  great  de.il  of  outward 
ceremonial, but  little  truth,  lie  preached  th.it  repent, 
ance  does  not  wmnlst  in  outward  work",  such  as  fast- 
in:;.  pmyinK.  and  givinu  alms,  but  that  it  Ifgini".  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  announcement  of  (he  divine 
law.  the  canaciouancsx  of  one's  sinfulness,  and  the  fear 
of  tbe  judgment  of  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  announcement  of  the  grace  of  find,  and  with  cun- 
IMence  in  the  divine  prnmi«p.  Ferns  thoaeht  that 
popes,  emperors,  conncils,  and  the  iliet«  could  do  noth- 
ing so  long  as  the  Church  was  full  .'f  errors  and  her 
doctrines  corrupt.  He  died  in  lj.>l.-~IIerBog,  Ee:il. 
Knryk'-vp.  jtvi.  141. 

Pe«Ch..J'i*r.rii.  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  in 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  .Ian.  S,  ITfiS,  Hi-  father's  second 
wife  was  the  mother  of  Ijetitia  Ri-naparte.  He  rtnd- 
ied  at  the  College  of  Aii,  iii  IVavcnce,  entered  tlie 


ceand  into 

.  Aflerthe 

ittle  of  Waterloo  he  r^ 

turned  to  Rome,  declining,  however,  to  resign  hii  office 
as  arcbldshnp  of  Lyons.  He  died  Ha;  Kl.  18^9.  See 
A'D?.  dv  Clerg/  coa'rn/Mrina ;  L'Ami  dt  la  Rrligiotii 
L'Abbi  I.j'onnrt,  Ir  C'lrdiuJ  Ftu-h./ragmmti  bingm- 
piigutt  (Lynn,  1H41,  2  l-ols.  Bvn) ;  [jl  V'rrile  tar  U  car- 
•Hrvil Fadi (I.yon,  1  f 4i, Bio);  Thiers, HiH. da  Coan/ttf 
ft  it  I'Kmjrirt,  t.  >iiij  Bocfor,  A'oiiK.  Btog.  GrtUruU, 

Feaaler,  Ighax  ArnRi.itis.  a  Hungarian  histori- 
an, was  bnm  at  CzCrendorf,  Loner  Hungary,  in  July, 
17ar..  He  became  a  Capuchin  in  1773,  and' in  1784  or 
17flf>  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  language* 
and  hermeneuticB  in  Uie  University  of  I^mberg.  He 
aftf  rwarda  joineil  the  freemasons,  and  withdrew  from 
the  Capuchins.  In  17K7  the  representation  of  a  trag- 
edy of  his.  entitled  iSirfnry,  which  was  denounced  aa 
impious,  nidiced  him  to  retire  to  Silesia;  here  be  be- 
came tutor  to  prince  Carolath's  sons.  In  1791  Fesh 
tcr  l>er-nme  a  Protestant.  After  remaining  u  lon<; 
time  in  Rerlin  he  went  to  Russia,  and  became  profcfB^r 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Alexander 
Kewski,  but  was  afterwaids  ac<:iised  of  atheism,  and 
lost  his  situation.  After  being  for  a  while  a  member 
of  the  I.egisUtive  Assembly,  he  went  in  1S17  to  Ss- 
reptn.  the  liead-qnarters  of  the  Moravians  in  Kussia. 
In  ]M:(I  he  Incame  superintendent  ofthe  e%-angellcal 
community  at  Sarulof,  and  in  1BS3  geoenl  lapcria- 
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tandent  of  the  Lathemn  cong^gation  at  Petenburgf 
wh«re  be  died  Dec.  15, 1839.  His  principal  works  are, 
Marc^Awel,  a  historical  novel  (Bresl.  1790-92, 8  vols.): 
^McMkiat  CorvmtM  (Bresl.  1793) :— /I  rw<ufe«  u.  Tht- 
miskMes  (Berlin,  1792  and  1818, 3d  ed.)  i—AuUa  (Bres. 
ku,  1794):— Ge«cA.  d.  Ungam^  etc.  (Lp«.  1812-26):— 
RuckbUcte  a.  meme  70  Jaekriffe  Pilgerschafl  (Breslau, 
1826).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GM.  (Paris,  1857). 

Festival  (properly  an,  chaffy  iopTtj^  "  feast"),  rb- 
LIQI0U8,  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  (couipare  Lev.  xxiii). 
These  were  occasions  of  public  religious  observances, 
recurring  at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  inter* 
vals.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  each  day  was  such 
an  occasion,  for  at  the  duUy  service  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle; one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening, 
a  continual  burnt-offering.  With  each  lamb  was  to 
be' offered  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with 
one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a  meat-offering, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink-offering. 
Frankincense  was  to  be  placed  on  the  meat-offering,  a 
handful  of  which,  with  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest 
in  the  holy  place,  without  leaven.  The  priests  were 
to  offer  daily  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  half 
in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  them- 
selves. The  high-priest  was  to  dress  the  lamps  in  the 
tabernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them  every  even- 
ing; and  at  the  same  time  bum  incense  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  The  people  provided  oil  for  the  lamps 
which  were  to  bum  from  evening  to  morning:  the 
ashes  were  removed  by  a  priest,  dressed  in  his  lin- 
en garment  and  his  linen  drawers,  and  then  carried 
by  him  out  of  the  camp  in  his  common  dress.  Great 
stress  waa  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of  these  re- 
quirements (Numb,  xxviii,  1-8 ;  Exod.  xxix,  38-42  ; 
Lev.  vi,  8-23 ;  Exod.  xxx,  7-9 ;  xxvii,  20 ;  Lev.  xxiv, 
1-4 ;  Numb,  viii,  2).     See  Daily  Sacrifice. 

So,  likewise,  there  was  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and  a 
yearly  festival,  as  will  presently  appear.  At  the  KeiO' 
vtoon  festival,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dail}'  sacrifice,  two  heifers,  one  ram,  and 
fieven  lambs  of  the  first  year  were  to  be  offered  as 
burnt-offerings,  with  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour, 
mingled  with  oil,  for  each  heifer;  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  and  one 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  every 
bmb;  and  a  drink-offering  of  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  heifer,  one  third  of  a  hin  for  the  ram,  and  one  fourth 
of  a  hin  for  eyery  lamb.  One  kid  of  the  goats  was 
also  to  be  offered  as  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  x,  10 ; 
xxviii,  11-15),     See  New  Moon. 

L  Prt-exUian  Festivals,  —  The  religious  tiroes  or- 
dained in  the  law  fall  under  three  heads :  1.  Those  for- 
mally connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
These  were  the  following : 

(1.)  Tk€  fBtfMy  Sahboih  itself.— On  this  day  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish,  were  to  be  of- 
fered for  a  burnt-offering,  morning  and  evening,  with 
two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 
a  meat-offering,  and  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a 
drink-offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary 
day?.  Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tabernacle,  in  two 
piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  on  the  uppermost  of 
each  pile.  These  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people ; 
two  were  offered  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  were  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  holy  place  (Exod.  xxxi,  12;  Lev. 
xxiii,!;  xxvi,  2;  Exod.  xix,  8-30;  xx,  8-11;  xxiii, 
12 ;  Dent,  v,  12-15 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  3 ;  xxiv,  5-9 ;  Numb. 
XV,  36 ;  xxviii,  9).     See  Sabbath. 

(2.)  Tht  seeetUh  New  Moon,  or  Feast  of  Trumpets.— 
The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  a  Sab- 
bath, a  holy  convocation,  accompanied  by  the  blowing 
of  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the  daily  and  monthly 
sacrifices,  one  imm  and  seven  lambs  were  to  be  offered 


as  burnt-offerings,  with  their  respective  mest-ofibr- 
ings,  as  at  the  usual  New-moon  festival  (Numb,  xxviii, 
11-15;  xxix,  1-6;  Lev.  xxiii,  23-25).  See  Trum- 
pets, Feast  op. 

The  other  septenary  festivals  were :  (3.)  The  Sab" 
batical  Year  (q.  v.),  and  (4.)  The  Year  ofJulklee  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  great  feasts  (D'^'ir'l^S,  set  times ;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, D*^b2i1,  pilgrimage  feasts^  are :  the  Passover ;  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of 
the  First-fruits;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  In- 
gathering. In  the  arrangement  of  these  festivals  like- 
wise a  sabbatical  order  remarkably  prevails  (compare 
Midrash  Habba  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24),  and  serves  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind. 
Pentecost  occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover ;  the 
Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven  days 
each ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven  in  the 
year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost,  one  at 
the  feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  two  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, as  well  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  falls  in  the 
seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year;  and,  lastly,  the  cy- 
cle of  annual  feasts  occupies  seven  months,  from  Nisan 
to  Tisri.     See  Seven. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite  was 
commanded  *'  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that  is,  to 
attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  Temple, 
and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful  heart  (Deut. 
xxvii,  7 ;  Neb.  viii,  9-12;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  5, 
5).  The  attendance  of  women  was  volnntar}^  but  the 
zealous  often  went  up  to  the  Passover.  Thus  Mary 
attended  it  (Luke  ii,  41),  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  7 ;  ii, 
19).  As  might  be  supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obli- 
gation regarding  the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts, 
and  hence  there  was  an  express  provision  to  ena- 
ble those  who,  by  unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal 
impurity,  had  been  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
proper  time,  to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  (Numb,  ix,  10-11).  None  were 
to  come  empty-handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him ;  and  there  before 
Jehovah  was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  family,  the 
Levite,  the  stran^'-er,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
(Exod.xxxiii,14  17;  xxxiv,22-24;  Deut. xvi,  16, 17). 
On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be 
nn  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds 
(Exod.  xii,  16;  Lev.  xvi,  29;  xxiii,  21,  24,  25,  35). 
But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals 
work  might  be  carried  on.  The  law  always  speaks  of 
the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  as  Sabbaths.  But  the 
Mishna  makes  a  distinction,  and  states  in  detail  what 
acts  may  be  performed  on  the  former,  which  are  un- 
lawful on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yom  Tob ;  while 
in  Moed  Katan  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome 
conditions  in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days.  See 
Convocation,  Holy. 

Brown  has  spoken  {Anltiqvities  of  the  Jaes^  i,  522)  of 
the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country'  lay  when 
all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem. 
What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  devastating  the 
land,  and  sla3'ing  women  and  children?-  He  refers 
the  protection  of  the  countr}'  to  the  express  interposi- 
tion of  God,  citing  '*tho  promise,"  as  found  in  Exod. 
xxxiv,  28,  24.  He  adds,  *'  During  the  whole  period 
between  Moses  and  Christ  we  never  read  of  an  enemy 
invading  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals. 
The  first  instance  on  record  was  thirtj'-three  years  aft- 
er they  had  withdrawn  from  themselves  the  divine 
protection  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  Saviour's 
blood,  when  Cestiu?,  the  Roman  general,  slew  fifty  of 
the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  had  gone  up  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  A.D.  66**  (Josephus,  War,  ii, 
19).  The  objection,  however,  which  this  writer  thns 
meets  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  was 
strictly,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed.    But  the  re- 
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quirament  that  all  males  should  appear  thre«  times  a 
year  before  Jehovah  is  not  without  some  practical  dif- 
ficulty. During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  its  ob- 
servance would  not  onl}'  be  eaey,  but  highly  useful  in 
preventing  the  dispersion  of  individuals  or  numbers 
Arom  the  main  body — an  influence  the  more  needful, 
because  many  persons  would  doubtless  stray  from 
time  to  time  in  search  of  pasture.  In  subsequent  and 
more  settled  times  it  must  have  l)een  a  serious  incon- 
venience for  all  the  males  of  the  nation  to  leave  their 
fiimilies  unprotected  and  their  business  neglected  for 
so  many  days  every  year  as  would  be  necessary  in 
going  to  and  fh)m  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  sea- 
sons  of  the  festivals  were  well  flxed  and  dbtributed 
for  the  convenience  of  an  agricultural  people.  Yet 
to  have  to  visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  seven  months  was 
a  serious  thing,  especially  in  later  times,  when  Ismel- 
ites  were  scattered  far  abroad.  Even  if  the  expense 
was,  as  many  think  [see  Assrssmemt],  a  small  con- 
sideration, yet  the  interruption  to  domestic  life  and  the 
pursuits  of  business  must  have  been  very  great;  nor 
would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  observance 
was  an  impossibility  to  the  Jews,  for  instance,  who 
were  in  Babylon,  Eg}'pt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, etc.  How  far  the  law  was  rigorously  enforced  or 
strictly  obeyed  at  any  time  after  the  settlement  in 
Palestine,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Palfrey  (^«c- 
turet  on  the  Jewish  Scrip,  i,  199)  supposes  that ' '  a  man 
might  well  be  said  to  have  virtually  executed  this  duty 
who  appeared  before  the  Lord  (not  in  person,  but)  with 
his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is 
said  in  our  common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice when  he  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney;" 
a  conjecture  which,  to  our  min<l,  savors  too  much  of 
modern  ideas  and  usages.  That  some  relaxation  took 
place,  at  least  in  "the  latter  days,"  appears  from  John 
vii,  8,  in  which  more  or  less  of  what  is  voluntary  is 
obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  our 
Lord  with  **  the  feast,"  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  passage  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  observance, 
not  to  say  the  universal  obligation,  in  his  days,  of  at 
least  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  If,  however,  there  was 
in  practice  some  abatement  from  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  law,  yet  obviously  time  enough  was  saved 
from  labor  by  the  strong  hand  of  religion  to  secure  to 
the  laborer  a  degree  of  most  desirable  and  enviable 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  days  set  apart  were 
emancipated  from  labor.  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
for  instance,  labor  is  interdicted  only  on  the  first  and 
the  last  day.  So,  on  other  occasions,  business  and 
pleasure  were  pursued  in  connection  with  religious  ob- 
servances. But  if  all  males  appeared  before  Jehovah 
even  only  once  a  year,  they  must,  in  going  and  return- 
ing, as  well  as  in  being  present  at  the  festival,  have 
spent  no  small  portion  of  time  in  abstinence  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  derive 
sininilar  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies  and  their 
minds.  The  rest  and  recreation  would  be  the  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  becaufse  of  the  joyous 
nature  of  the  religious  services  in  which  they  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  engaged.  These  solemn  festivals 
were  not  only  commemorations  of  great  national 
events,  but  they  were  occasions  for  the  reunion  of 
friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hospitality,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  kindness.  The  feasts  which  accom- 
panied the  sacrifices  opened  the  heart  of  the  entire 
family  to  joy,  and  gave  a  welcome  which  bore  a  relig- 
ious sanction  even  to  the  stranger,  the  fatheiless,  and 
the  widow  (Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  art.  199).  On  these 
solemn  occasions  food  came  partly  from  hospitality  (a 
splendid  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV,  7-9),  partly  from  the  feasts  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  partly  also  from  pro- 
vision expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves. 
It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  carry  with  them 
every  kind  of  food  that  they  need  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  in  the  city  itself.     Lodging,  too,  was  af- 


forded by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  and  around  Jerusalem.     See  Hospitality. 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festivals 
must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This  may  be 
traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam  (1  Rings  xii, 
26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  Heae- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1),  as  well  as  in  the  necessity 
which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment of  mustering  a  considerable  military  force  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  festivals  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  9, 
8 ;  xvii,  10,  2 ;  compare  Matt,  xxvi,  5 ;  Luke  xiii,  1). 
Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has  found 
in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce.  They  would 
give  rise  to  something  resembling  our  modem  fairs. 
Among  the  Mohan.medans  similar  festivals  have  had 
this  effect.  In  Article  199  the  same  learned  writer 
treats  of  the  important  influence  which  the  festivals 
had  on  the  Calendar,  and  the  correction  of  its  errors. 
See  Year. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great  fes- 
tivals is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The  prominence 
which,  not  only  in  that  chapter,  but  elsewhere,  is  given 
to  this  significance,  in  the  names  by  which  Pentecost 
and  Ta))emacles  are  often  called,  and  also  by  the  offer- 
ing of  "  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  22),  and  of  "the  first  of  the  first-fruits" 
at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26),  might 
easily  suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patri- 
archal (Ewald,  AUerthfaner,  p.  885),  and  that  the  his- 
torical associations  with  which  Moses  endowed  theui 
were  grafted  upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  per- 
haps, however,  a  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  this  view  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultu- 
ral festivals  among  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors  were 
before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise.  The 
times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained  in  wi». 
dom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  Passover  was  held  just  be- 
fore the  work  of  harvest  commenced,  Pentecost  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and  l)efore  the  vintage, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all  the  fruits  d  the 
ground  were  gathered  in.  In  winter,  when  travelling 
was  difficult,  there  were  no  festivals.     See  Skasoks. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was  kept 
in  the  month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the  rescue 
of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  out  of  £g}'^pt,  which  took 
place  in  that  month.     The  ceremonies  that  were  con- 
nected with  it  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Pass- 
OVER.     Every  one  who  was  ritually  clean,  and  not 
on  a  journey,  and  j'et  omitted  to  keep  the  Passover, 
was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  people.     Any  one  who  was 
disabled  for  the  observance,  either  by  uncleanness  or 
beini;  on  a  journey,  was  to  keep  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  next  month.     In  order  to  make 
the  season  more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  it  took  place  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  religious  y 
(Exod.  xii,  2).     From  this  time,  accordingly,  the 
began  in  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan  (March — April), 
while  the  civil  year  continued  to  be  reckoned  from 
Tisri  (September— Octol)er)  (Exod.  xii,  8,  14,  27,  4S- 
49;  I^v.  xxiii,  5;  Numb,  xxviii,  16;  Deut,  xvi,  l-7> 
The  Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths 
(De  Wette,  Archaohg.  p.  214).     The  first  day  and  the 
laist  were  holy,  that  is,  devoted  to  the  observances  in 
the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  from  all  labor  (Exod. 
xii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  6;  Numb,  xxviii,  18;  Deut-  xvi, 
8).     The  modem  JeWs  observe  the  15th  and  16th,  and 
the  20th  and  21st  days  of  Nisan,  as  holy  days  in  oon- 
nection  with  this  festival.     See  Nisax. 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  feast  of  Panoo 
ver,  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  hardest 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  beftirv  J«* 
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hovtk,  aocomponied  by  a  borntoffering.  Till  this 
sheaf  was  presented,  neither  bread  nor  parched  co  n, 
Bor  full  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest,  could  be  eaten  (Exod. 
xh,1^20;  xm,  e-10;  Lev.  xxiii,6-8;  Deut.  xvi,  2- 
H;  Namb.  xxviii,  17-25).     See  Harvest. 

(2.)  The  feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept  to 
Jehovah  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  f^um  that  day  of 
the  festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  presented.  On  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  com- 
plete week,  or  on  the  fiftieth  day,  two  wave  loaves 
were  presented  as  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest,  to- 
gether with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace- 
offeringr,  etc  The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in 
which  no  servile  work  was  done.  The  fwtival  lasted 
Imt  one  day.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day,  however, 
hold  it  during  two  successive  days.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Deut.  xvl,  9-11 ;  Lev.  xiii,  15-21 ; 
Numb,  xxviii,  26>^1 ;  xv,  17-21).    See  Pentbcost. 

(3.)  The  feast  of  Ingathering  or  of  Tabernacles  be- 
gan on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being  Sabbaths. 
During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites  dwelt  in  booths 
made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful  trees,  palm  branches, 
boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees,  and  of  the  willows  of  the 
brook,  when  they  rejoiced  with  their  families,  with  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Varions  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  was  required  to  be  read 
by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Israelites  (Deut. 
xvi,  13-16;  xxxi,  10-18;  Lev.  xxiii,  89-48,  88-36; 
Numb,  xxix,  12-38, 40).  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed  partly  to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanks- 
giving after  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  89 ;  Deut.  xvi,  13),  and  partly 
to  remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fathers  had  lived  in 
tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  40-48).  This  feast 
took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year,  September  or  Octo- 
Iwr.  The  modem  Jews  observe  it  for  seven. success- 
ive days,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  of  which  are 
holy  days.     See  Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

(4.)  The  festival  of  New  Year's  Day  (Bosh  hask-Sha- 
nak  in  the  Talmud)  is  held  by  modem  Jews  for  two 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Tisri.    See  Trumpets,  Feast 

OF. 

3.  The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the  Day 
of  Atonement — a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, in  which  all  were  to  afilict  themselves.  Spe- 
cial ollbringa  were  made  (Lev.  xxiii,  26-82 ;  xvi,  1, 84 ; 
Numb.  X xix,  7-11 ;  Exod.  xxx,  10).  See  Atonehesit, 
Day  of. 

II.  AdeSHonal  PoeUxUian  FesHvals.—l,  The  term 
^HhefiftircU  of  the  Bcukei^*  (lofyrr^  KofyraWov)  is  ap- 
plied by  Philo  (0pp.  v,  51)  to  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  described  in  Dent,  xxvi,  1-11,  and  occurring 
on  the  16th  of  the  first  month  (Kisan).  See  First- 
FRurrs. 

2.  The  Festival  of  A  cra^  which  was  instituted  by  Si- 
mon Maccabiens,  B.C.  141,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  28d 
of  the  second  month  (Ijar),  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  and  purifying  of  Acra  (q.  v.),  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hellenists  from  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  xiii, 
50-52).     See  Maccabees. 

8.  The  FeMvxU  of  Wood^carrying,  as  it  was  called 
(iofrrfi  Tutv  tv\o^piMv\  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(War, ii,  17. 6)  and  the  Mishna  (Taanith,  iv,  6\  What 
appears  to  have  been  its  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x,  84. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  (21st)  of  the  fifth  month 
(Ab).     See  Xylophoria. 

4.  The  FfsHvnl  of  Water- drawing  (r*^a  PH^b 
rTnX'^l'n),  which  was  held  on  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri),  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(comp.  John  vii,  87 ;  Minhna,  Succa,  iv,  9 ;  v,  1-8 ;  see 
Frey,  De  agua  KbaAone  infesto  iabemaculorum^  Altorf, 
1744).    See  Siloam. 


5.  The  Festival  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by  Ju- 
das MaccabsBUS  on  occasion  of  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  and  reconstraction  of  the  altar  alter  they  had 
been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  hatred 
of  this  monarch  towards  the  Jews  had  been  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways :  he  forbade  their  children  to  be 
circumcised,  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  killed  many  who  disobeyed  his  mandates, 
burnt  the  books  of  the  law,  set  up  idolatry,  carried  off 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-tread  table,  and  the 
golden  candlestick,  with  the  other  vessels  and  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple,  and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to 
sacrifice  a  sow  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  build 
a  heathen  altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pile,  and  with 
broth  of  swine's  flesh  to  sprinkle  the  courts  and  the 
Temple  (1  Mace,  i ;  2  Mace,  v ;  Prideaux,  sub  A.C. 
167-8,  170).  The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Kisleu,  in  the 
year  before  Christ  170.  This  would  l)e  in  December. 
The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on  which  Antiochus, 
three  years  before,  had  polluted  the  altar  by  heathen 
sacrifices.  The  Joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
great  on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
longed the  observance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A  genersl 
illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  the  feast  of  Lights.  In  John  x, 
22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  The  his- 
torian marks  the  time  by  stating  **  it  was  winter.** 
(Compare  1  Mace,  iv,  52-59;  Mishna,  TViomVA,  ii,  10; 
Moed  Kakm,  ill,  9 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  7,  7 ;  A  p.  ii,  89.) 
See  Dedication,  Feast  of. 

6.  The  FesHvcU  of  Nieanor,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
feat by  Judas  Maccabseus  of  the  Greeks  when  the  Jews 
"  smote  off  Nicanor's  head  and  his  right  hand  which 
he  stretched  out  so  proudly,"  caused  "  the  people  to 
rejoice  greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great 
gladness ;  moreover,  they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this 
day,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar" — the  twelfth 
month  (1  Mace,  vii,  47 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  10,  5 ;  Taa^ 
nith^  xii ;  Talm.  Jerus.  Taanith^  ii,  13 ;  Josippon  ben- 
Gorion,  iii,  22,  p.  244,  ed.  Breith.).    See  Nicanor. 

7.  The  Festival  ofPurim  or  of  Lots  originated  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of  Haman 
designed  for  their  destraction.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  lots  which  were  cast  before  Hbman  by  the  astrolo- 
gers, who  knew  his  hatred  against  Mordecai  and  his 
wish  to  destroy  his  family  and  nation  (Esther  iii,  7 ; 
ix,  2,  5).  The  feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai, and  was  celebrated  on  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th 
days  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  18th  was  a 
fast,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have 
been  destroyed ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  were  a  feast 
held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  (see  2 
Mace.  XV,  36).  The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
and  the  feast  still  holds  the  name  of  Purim.  Prideanx 
(Cofmex.)  styles  it  the  bacchanalia  of  the  Jews.  See 
Purim. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofemes  by  the  hand  of  Judith, 
the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  liber- 
ation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv,  xv).  See  Holopernes. 
Some  other  minor  festivals  may  be  found  noticed  in 
Brown's  Antiquities^  i,  586,  and  in  Simon's  Diction- 
naive  de  la  Bible,  art.  '*  FStes."  See  Calendar,  Jew- 
ish. 

Litfraturf. — Josephus,  Ant.  ii-iii,  xiii-xvii ;  War,  ii, 
8, 1,  and  many  other  places;  Philo,  De  Septenario  et 
Festie  diebus  (riipi  rnc'KftSofirjQ,  Op.  voL  v,  p.  21,  edit. 
Tauch.);  the  Mishna,  TVacts  respecting  the  Festivals, 
or  *ir'l^  "I*1D ;  especially  the  Talmudical  tract  Chagiga 
(Mishna,  ii,  12),  sire  de  trib.  festis  solemn,  c.  vers,  et 
Bartenora  comment,  (edit.  Ludovici,  Lips.  1696, 1712) ; 
also  Hettinger,  De  trina  con^ritione  Israel,  coram 
Domino  (Marb.  1707);  Otho,  /.ear  Rabb,  p.  288;  John- 
ston, Def talis  Uebrteor.  et  Grtecor,  (Vratisl.  1660 ;  Jeiu 
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lGTO)j  Meyer,  iVtmpi»'.er/ct<w(%6.ff<(n»r.(An]at. 
1724;  alio  in  UgDlinJ  T^Utriur.  1);  Credner,  Jod,  p. 
SIS  tq.;  Banr,  inthe  TfiiiH^.  ZtieKlr.  1882,  iii,  I2fi  sq. ; 
George,  Z>ie  dlU  jud.  FftU  (Berlin,  183.i):  Fairbaim, 
Tspfiogy,  u,  403  sq. '.  Meuiel,  Bibtioth.  hitlor,  I,  U,  IliS 
Aq.  j  Hosplmanui,  t)f  Jtti.  diebui  Judtrar,  Gnrcor.  etc, 
(Zur.  1592) ;  Pfriem,  DffiiHv.  Hrbracrr.  CBamb.  1765) ; 
ScliBmano,  D.itjud.  Cfremoniell  bti  Fatm  (Hamburg, 
172*2);  8p?ncer,  Dt  Legilnu  Seliraorum  /Hiaalibai  rl 
earum  raliniaiu  (Csntibrigin,  1727);  llahr,  Sgmboiii 
dtt  MoiaUck'*  Caitut  (Heidelberg,  1839),  ii,  bt6  tq. ; 
Ewa.U,  Die  AUerHiUmtr  dtt  VMtt  tinul  (GOttingen. 
18&t),  p.  379  «q, ;  De  Fenarum  Hcbraartim  origiae  ac 
ratiau  (GotCiDKa.  1^1);  Creuzer,  SgmM.  ii,  697; 
Sulichutz,  Archaoloff'n  dtr  Hdiratr  (Kunigiib.  1665), 
p.!07Bq.;  Herifeld.CfWjicif^ifei  ^ottf^/*™fi(Nord- 
hl1Uen,  1857),  !l,  lOG  8i].i  Jost,  GttehichU  dtt  Judai- 
Mamt  (Leipzig,  1857),  i,  158  «q. ;  Rapball,  Fatiealt  nf 
lU  Lord  (Lond.  1839) ;  llupfeld.  Dt/tttu  Htb.  tx  legi- 
bat  MomokU  (Hal.  1865).     Sea  SACBiriCE. 

FestlvalB  In  tha  CbrlBtlaii  Church.     See 
Feast 


I  partieular  fetich  or  fetlcbea.    Any  object  mii 

I  one  by  the  merest  iccldedt ;  a.  g.  by  having 


When 


buentbe 


B  fetich 


Fes'tUB  (Jittat),  PoRCitts  (Gneeiied  flnpnoC  ♦i' 
trroo),  the  succesKir  of  Felix  aa  prnciir»tor  orjudsa 
(Actsxxiv,  27;  Joseph.  .liX.xx,  8,9;  War,  ii,  14, 1), 
lent  by  Nero,  pTolwbly  in  the  antumn  of  A.D.  65. 
See  Frlix.  A  Tev  weelia  after  Feetn!!  reached  hii> 
province  he  faeurd  the  cause  of  Che  apoBtle  I'sul,  who 
had  been  left  a  prisoner. by  Felix,  In  the  presence  of 
Herud  Agrippa  II.  and  Bernice  hie  aisler.  Not  find- 
ing any  thing  in  the  apostle  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds,  and  being  conflmied  in  this  view  by  bis  guests, 
be  wonld  have  set  liim  free  had  it  not  been  that  Paul 
had  himself  pravioosly  (Acts  xiv,  11, 12)  appealed  to 
CiBSir.  In  coDsequence,  Fettus  sent  him  to  Home. 
See  Patif..  Judiea  was  Id  the  same  disturlied  RtaCe 
during  the  procuratoT«hip  of  Feilua,  Hbich  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  hii  predecessor.  Sicarii,  rob- 
bers, and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
(^AiU.  XX,  8,  10).  FestUB  had  a  difTerence  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerasaleni  about  a  hiiih  wall  which  thei'  bad 
boilt  to  prevent  Agrtppa  seeing  from  his  palace  inb) 
the  court  of  Ihe  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the  view  of 
the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard  appointed  to  watch 
it  during  the  festivals,  tlie  procurator  took  strongly 
the  side  of  Agrippa,  but  permitted  the  Jews  to  send 
to  Rome  for  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  He,  being 
influenced  by  Poppna,  who  was  a  prosel^e  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX,  8, 11),  decided  In  favor  of  the  Jews.  Festus 
probably  died  In  the  summer  of  A.D.  63,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albinus  (Joseph.  War,  xx,  9,  1).  The 
chronological  queations  concerning  his  entrance  on  the 
province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and  difficult  to 
be  entered  on  here,  bat  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
by  Anger,  De  Itmporamm  Act.  Apoil,  raliime,  p.  99n|. ; 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologie  drr  ApmltlgtichicUe,  p.  89- 
99.  SeBalsoCHROiiOLOOi.  Josephusimplies(lrar, 
Ii,  14. 1)  that  Festus  waa  a  just  as  well  as  an  active 
magistrate. 

FeUchiam'Or  Fetiahlsm,  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced to  denote  the  lowest  forms  of  human  worship, 
"  in  which  the  shapeless  stone,  ttie  meanest  reptile,  or 
any  object  however  wntthless  or  insij^nidcant.  is  conse- 
crated bya  vague  and  mysterious  revere.nPB"{Milman). 
It  is  derived  from  Feilito.  a  term  bomiwed  from  the 
PoTtUiniese/eftM),  and  used  by  the  negroes  of  Senegal 
to  denote  an  instrunwnt  nf  witchcraft.  It  was  liret 
brought  into  use  in  F.urope  hv  De  Itrossc*,  in  his  Du 
Culle  da  Dieai  Ffl!ehf3  (Dijon,  176n).  Fetlchism  is 
practised  in  Grecntnnd,  AlVica,  Australia,  and  Liberia. 
The  fetiches  in  uso  In  Africa  are  either  n-irur'i!  (as  a 
tiger,  serprat,  etc.)  or  nrlificial  (as  sliins  or  rlaivs  of 
beasts,  stones,  etc.).  Sometimes  a  single  fetich  is 
made  tha  object  of  worship  for  a  whole  trilie,  e.  g.  the 
tigtr  in  Dahomey,  the  iirprni  bv  the  Whydaha.  The 
nearoes  of  Benin  make  a  fetich  of  their  own  shadows. 
But,  besides  these,  each  individual  almost  has  bis  own 


puaed  to  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  li^uring  oth- 
ets,  no  efforts  are  spared  to  get  it  li>om  the  owner. 
Collections  of  them  are  highly  priud,  and  a  traveller 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  saw  as  many  as  20,(100  fetiches 
in  tite  possession  of  one  negro.  Sometimes  they  are 
purely  imaginary,  and  are  &nlaatlc  forms,  such  as  are 
never  found  iu  nature,  and  generally  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  fear.  At  C^pa  Coast  there  Is  a 
public  gtiardian  fetich,  supreme  In  power  and  dignity. 
Thia  is  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea  fnini  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  castle  Is  built.  To 
this  rock  snnual  saciifices  are  presented,  and  the  re- 
sponses given  through  the  priests  are  rewarded  by  tbe 
blinded  devotees. 

With  regiird  to  tbe  religious  relation  between  the 
fetiches  and  their  worshippers,  we  find  that,  althoogh 
undoubtedly  sinking  often  to  the  rank  of  mere  inslru- 
menta  of  sorcery  In  practice,  fetiches  are  yet  essen- 
tially idols.  They  receive,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, offerings  of  spices,  milk,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  ara 
always  approached  with  marks  of  respect  and  of  fear. 
Thsy  aro  resorted  to  for  protection  against  ll(;htning. 
beasts  of  prey,  muider,  etc.  They  ailso  servo  to  pro- 
tect property,  to  attest  oaths,  and  tha  negroes  have 
even  a  vague  Idea  that  after  death  they  will  hav 


Yet  the 


noral 


hold  of  the  fetich  over  its  worshipper  is,  alter  all,  v 

soon  as  its  efficacy  is  distrusted. 

Substantially,  fed chism  is  a  rude  form  of  pantheism. 
Iu  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  fear  icenerated  in  the  rude 
nature  of  tbe  savage  by  the  unknown  forces  nf  the 
universe. — Hertog,  Retd-EnrsUop.  iv,  896;  Schollen, 
r.ttrkidUe  der  Rrlig.  and  Pk^tophit  (Elberfeld,  ie6i>)i 
Lecky,  AiUi'ona/um,  i,  !08  sq. ;  Hardwick,  CkrUt  amd 
other  Matlert.  ii,  127. 

Fstter  (pt,  ttk,  bondoi  chain  in  general,  only  in 

the  plur.  Job   xxxvL  8, 

elsewhere  "chains,"  Paa. 

cxlix,S;Isa.xlT,14;Nah. 

ill,  10 :  ^33,  H'bil,  aing. 

perhaps  the   link  joining 

the  fetter,   Psa.    cv,    18; 

plur.  and  of  iron,  cxliz,  8; 


iri^ij,  implying  that  thfv 
were  fur  the  feet.  In  tli'o 
plnr.,  tiark  v.  4;  l.ukB 
vlii,  29;  Ecclus.  vl,  24, 
29;  xxi,19),8hai:kleauT 
for  binding  |nis- 
onen,  whether  hy  tbe 
wrist*  or  ankles.  The 
Philistines  lionnd  Sam- 
son with  fitters  of  cop. 
p5r(Jndg.Tvi.2I).  M«- 
nasseh  and  Zftdekiab* 
kings    of  Judah,    wera 


FEUGUIERES 

y  the  ChildHini  ind  curi«d 
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FEUILLANTS 


Tiognd  nhh 

Bibjion  Ci  Chron.  ixxiii,  11 ;  2  Kings  x 

iclts  for  the  Tent  and  hands  an  TepreMntea  i 

FTrian  monninents  (Layard,  MnnwA,  ii,  3^ 

i«i^  BilJt  lUiatTotiatis,  ii,  437),     Sob  Chain.     One 

niDd«  of  Mturing  prisoners  uniung  tbs  Egypliuns,  >s 

ijjpicted  on  ths  munuoMnts,  wM  to  enclose  their  hands 

in  in  etnngaled  fetlcr  of  wood,  tnids  of  two  opposile 

icgnKiiU,  nailed  together  at  each  end,  such  us  are 

BMd  for  s  simiUr  pnrpose  in  Epypt  at  the  present  d«y 

(Wilkinion,  Arnvnt  f^jptwim,  i,*10,abridgir.). 

Feudal  S7«tecL     See  Fief. 

Fengnldies.  Gpillaithe,  was  bom  at  Rouen.  Ii 
hit  MliTe  place  'he  became  m.nister  of  thu  Berurmei 
Clwrch.  In  1678.  at  the  recommendation  of  princi 
Willisn  the  First,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of 
thailoKj-  in  the  recently  founded  University  ofLty. 
lien.  His  Inflnenee  was  of  decided  advantage  to  thi 
withitwasotshon 


bapUr  held  in  1699,  nnder  the  president)'  of  the  Do- 

1, 1).    Man- :  minican  monk  Alexander  Ue   hruncii.  subsequently 

'   in  the  A^  '  bishop  of  Forli,  he  wris  deposed  fruni  hia  position,  for- 

B;   Kitto,  I  bidden  to  say  mass,  and  rei[uired  to  report  himself 

inthtothelnquiiiition.    Arevbian  of  the 


trial  by  cr 
tal  of  U  B 


acquit- 


riire.  PopeClementVIII  fullydi»solv6d 
the  connection  of  the  new  congregation  with  Clleaui, 
placed  them  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
papal  see,  and  comTniiiiuned  six  of  the  members  with 
ftaming  new  statutes.  I'hese  new  statutes  provided 
for  the  mitigation  of  soma  of  ths  rules,  the  rigor  of 
which,  It  was  reported,  had  caused  the  death  of  foar- 

Cburch  in  lali5.  The  congregation  now  spread  Id 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  Its  head  in  France  was  an  ab- 
bot elected  for  three  years.  As  discipline  again  licgan 
to  ilaohen.  pope  Urban  Vllf  in  1G3U  divided  the  con- 
gregation into  tKO  —  the  Freilch.  called  after  Notra 
Dame  de  Fcaillants,  and  the  Italians,  the  members  of 


gregMK 


tbcT  of  the  Iralian  Confr^ 
of  ('"uillsnti  or  Ke 
Bem.rdlnw. 


Hffltinuanee.    In  1579  he  resij 

order  to  accept  the  pte-ning  Invitation  of  hia  former 
charge  to  again  become  their  pastor.  There  he  spent 
llie  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  1613  at  an  ad- 
vsnced  age.     He  wrote   several  works  in  Latin,  of 

G.  Frugurrtii  prophftvn  et  aporloJiar,  %,  c.  toliut  divina 
n  eanimiciB  firip^wd  thetariruj^  in  locot'CommHOet  r^ 
mm,  dogmatam  mil  dirimi  extmplU  Jbulri  loTum  el 
pinuejtt  tcripfura  Jamiiiariamj  ording  tJpA  fHtcoAu- 
giitmi  .\farl  .rati  adveriiinii  (Land. 15~i  reprnledat 
ilemeinlSOl,  and  at  Genera  In  1G24.  A  compend  urn 
of  \c  wu  published  at  Geneva  in  IE13)  — Aonim  Ttf 
ramtBlan  taHme,  tx  Ktrttoae  it  cvi  aaaolattotiibut  Tk 
Btur.pnadi  eiian  adJilii  rx  JiHuAimi  Camrram  nofu 
H"nbtu,  ttu/iio  Fttri  tjotUrii  VtUerii,  theolig  p  of  u 
GatrBuit,  tl  lunu  poilnma  G.  F.  Optra  (lj)nd  lo8~) 
See  B.  Glaaius,  Cudgfleerd  Sederland,  Deel  i  Uz  464 
enverv.;  alsi)  SoennBnB,j1ead.Br5i'«  bl  3  Paquot 
i,fr«g.l78.     (J.  P.  W.) 

FenillantB  (/Vultonla,  Congrtgalia  btata  ifarii 
FaUimi),  ■  refumied  congregation  of  the  Cistercians 
(q.v.).   Their  founder,  Jean  de  la  Bjrri6re,    '  '    ~ 
ily  of  the  Vicomtes  de  Tnrennea,  was  bom  at  St.  Cfere 
in  IM4,  and  liniKbed  hia  education  at  the  Univeraitv 
of  Paris.     In  1502,  when  only  18  years  of  age,  he  re- 
feived  the  Ciatercian  abhey  uf  Sotre  Dame  de  Keuil- 
luis  la  eenmendam,  and  three  years'later  took  posses- 
lion  of  it.     After  having  received  the  income  of  tbi 
abbey  for  eleven  months,  he  entered  Ibe  order  himself 
His  efforts  to  restore  a  stricter  monistic  discipline  met 
with  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
alibey,  and  he  was  even  in  danger  of  being 
ted.     He  was  char^-ed  at  the  chapter  general  held  at 
atcaox  with  introducing  innovations,  but  his  defe 
made  so  deep  an  impression  that  many  of  the  ass< 
bled  monks  placed  themselves  under  his  sfdritual  gi 
ance,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  through  a  thorough 
reformation  in  hie  abbey.     La  B.irritre  and  hie 
now  suffered  a  great  deal  of  persecution  fVom 
(.'istercians ;  bnt  their  rcfurmation  was,  in  1586  and 
lis;, approved  by  the  pope,  though  tbey  remained  si 
ject,  with  regard  to  such  points  na  were  not  at  va 
ance  with  their  new  discipline,  to  the  abbot  of  Citeki 
Other  abbeys  were  aulhoriied  to  adopt  the  rcformatl 
«r  FeailUns,  and  pope  Sixtus  V  gave  thrm  the  hoi 

ofSin  Vito  at  Rome,  to  which,  afler  a  time,  was  add- I  wife  of  kina  Louis  XIII  l 
ed  the  house  of  SL  Pudentiana,  and  somev  hat  Lter  a  |  succeeded  in  eaUblish- 
beautiful  momistery.  In  1688  Henr\'  III  gave  them  a  |  mg  one  in  Paris.  Ac- 
monastery  in  Paris.  During  the  civil  war  U  Biirriire  I  conlinc  to  a  hull  of  Tie- 
remained  loyal  to  Henry  III,  whose  fbnernl  sermon  he  ,  mentVfll  ofli'rilCthpse 
preached  at  Bordeaux,  bnt  many  members  of  the  or.  nuns  were  sulijei 
der  l«came  ardent  parlasans  of  the  Ligne.  One  of  the  rules  of  tho  i 
them,  Bemaid  de  HontgailUrd,  became  celebrated  un- 1  gation  of  the  Feiiillants. 
der  the  name  of  "  The  Little  Fenlllant."  By  these  j  It  seems  that  the  congre^'ation  has  become  entirely 
partisans  of  the  Lignc.  La  Barriire  was  denounced  as  .  cTitinct  in  mnsequence  of  the  French  Revolution. — 
atnitoTlotheintcreatsoftbeCatbolicChnrch.    At  a  !  Helyot,  Onfrei  Ar%tnix,  ed.  Migne,  a.  t.  ;  Henrion- 


wbich  were  called  reformed  Bemardlnes.  At  the  head 
of  each  was  hencetbrth  a  general.  Subsequently  cnn- 
siderulile  alteratione  were  mode  in  the  statutes  of  each 
(of  the  French  in  IfiM,  of  tho  Italian  in  1667).  Among 
the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  two  congregatloni 
belong  cardinal  Bona  and  Cosmiis  Roger.  Joseph  Mo- 
ratlus  wrote  their  history  (Ciilfrdi  rrdoraeeolii  leu 
Congrey.tlio'iani  Ciilercio-Mimailiatnaa  B.  it.  Fuliauu 


I  G<iU 


rrfor« 


runt  S.  Bfmardi  in  It/iHa 
chroiuilogiea  hitloria,  Tiv- 
rin.  1690). 

The  lir>t  convent  of 
nuns  acciinllng  to  th» 
reformod  rule  of  Feuil- 
lants  was  orijanized  in 
15B8atMouteaqnl(Mi.   It 

ferred  to  Toulouse.  The 
chaptcra  general 
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1  isns  f 


,.  Nun  of  the  Conirregntlon  of  Fi 
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FICHTE 


Fehr,  Mdnchtorden,  i,  159  ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirehen' 
Lex,  iv,  61.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fever,  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the  Hebrew 
rn^g,  kaddach^aih  (Dfiat.  xxviii,  22),  and  the  Greek 

wpiToQ  (Mat.  viii,  14 ;  Mark  i,  80 ;  Luke  iv,  88 ;  John 
iv,  52 ;  Acts  xxviil,  8).  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  derived  from  the  association  of  burning  heat, 
which  is  the  usual  symptom  of  a  febrile  attack ;  the 
former  coming  from  the  verb  Mnj^,  to  bum^  the  latter 

fh>m  irvpj^re  (comp.  Aram.  KtndM  from  OM ;  Goth. 
brinnOy  from  brinnanf  to  burn ;  Lat, J'ebriSy  and  our  own 
feveTf  {rom/errere).  In  Lev.  xxvi,  16,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders rn'H)?  by  '*  burning  ague,"  but  the  renderingye- 
ver  seems  better,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  the  intermit- 
tent type  of  the  disease  which  is  thus  designated.  In 
all  Eastern  climates  febrile  diseases  are  common,  and 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  they  are  among  the  commonest 
and  severest  inflictions  under  which  the  inhabitants 
suffer  (Russeirs  Aleppo,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii).  They  are  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum  (Thom- 
son, Zoiu^  and  Book,  i,  547).  The  fever  under  which 
Peter^B  wife's  mother  suffered  is  called  by  Luke  irvph- 
roc  fJUyaQ, "  a  ffreai  fever,'*  and  this  has  been  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  ancient  scientific  distribu- 
tion of  fevers  into  the  great  and  the  less  (Galen,  De 
diff.f^,;  see  Wetstein,  in  loc.).  and  as  an  instance 
of  Luke's  professional  exactitude  in  describing  disease. 
His  use  of  TTvpiToi  in  the  plural  in  describing  the  dis- 
ease under  which  the  father  of  Publius  labored  (Acts 
xxviii,  8)  has  also  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind,  inasmuch  as  that  disease  was,  from  its  be- 
ing conjoined  with  dysentery,  not  a  continuous,  but  an 
intermittent  fever.  To  this  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached,  though  it  is  probable  that  Luke,  as  a  phy- 
sician, would  naturally  use  the  technical  language  of 
his  profession  in  speaking  of  disease.  In  Deut.  xxviii, 
22,  besides  rn^{^,  two  diseases  of  the  same  class  are 
mentioned,  HP^?}  daUe^heih,  a  burning  (A.Y.  "  inflam- 
mation"),  and  "IHIH,  cAarcAtfr',  iniente  parching  (A. 
V.  **  extreme  burning").  The  Sept.  renders  the  for- 
mer of  these  by  ptyoc,  shhering,  and  tbe  latter  by  Ipt- 
OtafioQ^  a  word  which  is  used  by  the  Greek  writers  on 
medicine  to  designate  "  quodvis  Natune  irritamentnm, 
quo  sollicitata  natura  ad  obeundas  motiones  excitatur" 
(Foes,  Oecm,  IHppoc.).  The  former  is  probably  the 
ague,  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  East ; 
and  the  latter  probably  dysentery,  or  some  ppecies  of 
inflammatory  fever.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  by 
burning,  which  favors  the  latter  suggestion.  Rosen- 
muUer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  caiwrhu 
wJftKona,  but  this  is  without  probability.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  l»e  erysipelas.  Fever  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery  f  Acts 
xxviii,  8 ;  compare  De  Mandels^lo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p. 
65).  Fovers  of  an  inflammptory  character  are  men- 
tioned (Bnrckhardt,  A  rnb.  i,  446)  as  common  at  Mecca, 
and  putrid  ones  at  .Tedda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dys- 
entery, the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinarj'  Arabian  dis- 
eases. For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  stran- 
gers, the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse. 
'These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  trouble?ome 
swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii,  290-291).     See 

DiSKASE. 

Few^,  Ignatius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  April,  1791.  About  the  year  1804  he  was 
Bent  North  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  then  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  for  the  benefits  of  a  Northern  edu- 
cation. He  was  prepared  for  college  by  a  Mr.  Trapha- 
gen,  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Prince- 
ton, but,  instead  of  entering  the  regular  college  course, 
he  preferred  devoting  himself  to  such  accomplishments 
as  music  and  French,  drawing  and  fencini;.  After  re- 
maining at  Princeton  some  time  he  went  to  the  city 


of  New  York,  and  after  proeecntmg  his  stodles  there  t 
short  time  he  returned  to  Georgia.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  but  after  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1811,  he  gave  up  his  legal  pnnuita,  and  settled 
down  into  the  life  of  a  planter,  from  which  he  was  only 
aroused  by  an  appointment  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  to 
repaur  to  Savannah  in  1815.  At  the  end  of  £e  war  be 
returned  to  his  studies  with  such  intensity  as  to  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  his  business  and  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  the  year  1823  he  removed  to  Augusta,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  flattering  snccess,  but 
in  1824  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  longs, 
and  from  that  time  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  never  afterwards  fully  regained 
his  health.  At  this  period  of  his  life  a  great  change 
in  his  character  took  place.  Heretofore  he  had  been 
inclined  to  one  or  other  of  the  farms  of  scepticism,  but 
Fletcher's  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact  and  Common  Seme 
falling  in  his  way,  his  scepticism  was  dissipated,  and 
his  heart  opened  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In 
1828  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  * '  Not- 
withstanding ho  was  always  an  invalid  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  performed  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  and  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  gift  of  his  denomination.  He  was  the 
projector,  and  for  a  time  the  president,  of  Emor}'  Col- 
lego,  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  sound  morals."  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Few  by  the 
Wesleyan  University  in  1838.  Dr.  Few's  last  public 
act  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  report  on  the  division 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Georgia  Conference  in  1845.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  effort  was  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and,  though  he  partially  rallied  and  lingered  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  his  debilitated  constitu- 
tion sank  at  last,  and  he  died  in  great  peace  at  Athens, 
Ga..  Nov.  21, 1845,  and  was  buried  in  Oxford,  the  seat 
of  Emory  College.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
— Sprague,  Annala,  vii,  789. 

Fiacre,  Saint,  an  Irish  hermit,  who  died  at  Brenil 
(Brie),  in  France,  about  670.  He  was  originally  called 
in  France  Fe/re  and,  according  to  some  writen^  the 
name  Fiacre  was  given  to  him  about  five  or  six  hnn- 
dred  years  after  his  deatii.  Little  is  known  about  his 
life.  According  to  some  writers,  he  descended  fnin 
an  illustrious  Irish  family ;  according  to  others,  be  was 
the  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  France 
with  some  companions  while  still  very  young,  culti- 
vated a  tract  of  land,  and  built  cells  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  and  an  asylum  for  foreigners.  An 
Irish  or  Scotch  nobleman,  by  the  name  of  Chillen,  in- 
duced him  to  preach  in  the  neijrhboring  provinces,  and 
his  sermons  are  said  to  have  had  great  results.  He 
was  buried  in  his  oratoiy  at  Brenil,  and  subsequently 
an  oratory  was  erected  on  the  spot.  His  relics  became 
quite  celebrated,  as  a  number  of  miracles  were  ascribed 
to  thpm  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  queen  Ann,  wife  of  Lonis 
XIII.  In  the  former  province  of  Artois,  where  he  is 
the  object  of  a  particular  veneration,  he  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  13th  of  November.  He  is  al'  o  the  |Mitnm 
of  the  gardeners,  who  commemorate  him  on  the  30th  of 
August.  A  class  of  four-wheeled  French  carriages, 
which  became  common  in  the  17th  century,  are  said 
by  some  to  have  been  named  after  him,  as  the  in- 
ventor had  on  his  sign  the  words  ii  Saint  Fietere; 
but  others  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  difiTerently. 
Some  writers  make  mention  of  a  letter  written  by 
Fiacre  to  his  sister  Syra,  and  conuintng  some  ex- 
horUtions.  —  Hoefer,  Nouvetle  Biograpkie  GMraUy 
xvii,  614. 


Fichte,  JoRAiTK  GoTTLiRB,  a  German  phil< 
pher,  was  bom  May  19, 1762,  at  the  village  of  Bsidk 
menau,  near  Bischofswerda,  in  Lusatia.  The  baron 
Miltetz,  struck  with  the  promise  of  the  boy,  assunaed 
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the  charge  of  his  edacation.    At  thirteen  he  was 
pUced  in  the  gymnasium  of  Scholpforte,  and  while 
there  he  imbibed  (from  reading  Lessing)  a  spirit  of 
free  iDqoiry  which  animated  his  whole  intellectual 
life.    At  eighteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena 
as  a  Btttdent  of  theology,  and  while  there  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Spinoza. 
Bat  the  sense  of  "  personality"  soon  lifted  him  out  of 
that  abyss.    The  death  of  baron  Miltetz  threw  him  on 
ha  own  resources,  and  privation  added  strength  to  his 
character.     For  a  while  he  was  tutor  in  a  family  at 
Zarich,  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  poverty.     "I  have  nothing,"  he 
writes,  '*  excepting  courage  left."     Kant's  Kriiik  der 
reinen  Vemunft  (the  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason)  wrought 
a  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  freed  his  mind 
entirely  from  the  remains  of  Determinism.     **  I  now 
heartily  believe  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  am  well 
couTinced  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  du^, 
virtue,  and  morality  is  so  much  as  possible.  ...  It  is 
now  evident  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  all  human  actions  is  the  source  of  a  great  part  of 
the  immorality  of  the  so-called  higher  classes"  (^Letter 
to  AdieHs,  1790).     In  1791  he  went  to  Warsaw  to  fill  a 
place  as  private  tutor,  but  soon  threw  it  up  in  disgust, 
and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at  Kdnigsberg  to  visit 
Kant  (June,  1791).    Not  finding  at  first  a  very  cordial 
reception,  he  wrote,  between  July  13  and  Aug.  18,  his 
Kri^  aUer  Offenbcorung  (Criticism  of  all  possible  Rev- 
eUtion),  and  laid  it  before  Kant,  as  an  introduction  of 
"  his  mind'  *  to  that  philosopher.   Kant  was,  indeed,  con- 
ciliated ;  but  yet,  when  Fichte  soon  after  asked  for  a 
small  loan  to  help  him  forward,  Kant  refused.     The 
book  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  attracted 
universal  attention.     It  was  everywhere  ascribed  to 
Kant,  who  was  compelled  to  name  Fichte  as  the  au- 
thor, in  order  to  disclum  it  completely  for  himself. 
The  work  seeks  to  determine  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  revelation  must  be  given  by  6od  to  man, 
and  to  lay  down  the  criteria  by  which  every  professed 
revelation  must  be  tested.     In  October,  1792,  Fichte 
was  married,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  father-in- 
law  (Rahn)  at  Zurich,  where  he  spent  several  months. 
Here  he  published  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution 
(1793,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  advocated  the  modem 
principle  that  no  political  constitution  can  be  un- 
changeable ;  and  that  the  best  constitution  is  that 
which  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  prc^press,  and 
provides  a  method  for  its  own  change  and  improve- 
ment.    He  was  charged  with  Jacobinism  and  democ- 
racy on  account  of  this  work.    In  1794  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Jena,  as  successor  of  Retnhold. 
His  lectures  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
students.     Part  of  them  were  published  under  the  title 
Die  Bestimmung  dea  Gekhrten  (transl.  by  W.  Smith,  The 
Vocation  of  the  Scholar,  London,  1847, 12mo).    In  1795 
he  published  Witaenschafiskhrt  (Doctrine  of  Knowl- 
edge), and  in  1798  his  SUtenUhre  (Doctrine  of  Ethics). 
The  freedom  and  novelty  of  the  doctrines  tsught  in 
these  lectures,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  delivered 
many  of  them  on  Sunday  (see  below),  brought  upon  him 
a  chaise  of  atheum,  which  he  vigorousl3'  repelled  in 
his  AppeBcUum  gegm  die  Anklage  des  Atheisnuu.    Xev- 
ertheless,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  chair  in  1799. 
He  went  to  Berlin  and  delivered  private  lectures, 
which  were  very  popular ;  and  in  1800  he  published  his 
Betdmmwtg  du  Afenxhen  (transl.  by  Mrs.  Sinnett  un- 
der the  title  The  Deatmation  of  Man,  Lond.  1846, 12mo). 
In  1805  he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen 
for  a  few  months.     Between  1805  and  1807  he  pulv 
lished  lectures,  Utber  dot  Weten  des  Gelehrten  (transl. 
by  W.  Smith  under  the  title  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar 
and  tig  MaidfeatatioHs,  Lond.  1854, 12mo) ;  lectures  de- 
livered at  Berlin  on  Gnmdziige  d^s  gcgmtoartigen  Zeit^ 
alterg  (transl.  l)y  W.  Smith,  The  Characteristics  of  the 
present  Age,  London,  1847, 12mo) ;  and  Anweisung  zum 
seligen  Lc&ea,  oder  die  ReUgionslehre,  the  most  impor- 


tant  of  his  later  writln[;s,  as  giving  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  ethical  and  religious  results  of  his  philosophy 
(translated  by  W.  Smith,  The  Wa^  towards  the  bltssed 
Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Religion,  London,  1849, 12mo). 
Returning  to  Berlin  in  1807,  be  published  JReden  cm  die 
Deutsche  Nation  (Addresses  to  the  German  People), 
which  awakened  great  political  enthusiasm.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  was  called  by  the  king  to  aid 
in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1810 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  which  then  in- 
cluded among  its  faculty  Schleiermaclier,  Keander, 
De  Wette,yon  Huml)oldt,  and  other  brilliant  names. 
During  the  subjection  of  Germany  to  Napoleon,  much 
of  Fichte's  time  and  thoughts)  were  given  to  politics;  his 
patriotism  was  pure,  fervent,  and  self-sacriticing.  Af- 
ter the  great  battles  of  1813,  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  wounded  men,  and  his  wife  was  an  assiduous  and 
devoted  nurse.  She  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever 
early  in  1814,  and  her  husband  imbibed  the  infection 
from  her ;  she  recovered,  but  he  died,  Jan.  27,  1814. 
His  son,  Immanuel  Hermann  (bom  in  1797),  inherited 
his  father's  aptitudes  to  a  certain  extent,  has  edited 
his  works,  and  has  also  vindicated  him  from  the  charge 
of  atheism  and  irreligion.  Besides  the  works  of  J.  G. 
Fichte  already  mentioned,  we  name  Grundlage  des  Nc^ 
tur-Rechts  (Jena,  1767-9,  2  parts)  i—Die  Thatsachen  des 
Beumsstsegns  (Stuttgard,  1817).  The  following  were 
edited  by  his  son  after  his  death :  Nachgelassene  Werbe 
(Bonn,  1834,  8  vols.) : — ReSgions-philosophisehe  Schrtf 
ten  (Berlin,  1847) :  —  PqpuLSrphilos.  Schriflcn  (Berlin, 
1807, 7  vo\9,^:—Briefwechsel  mit  SchdUng  (Stuttgard, 
1856)  :-V.  G.  Fichte's  Sammtliche  Werhe  (BerUn,  1845 
sq.  8  vols.). 

We  can  give  only  a  summary  view  of  the  attempts 
of  Fichte  to  found  a  complete  philosophy.  Histor^ 
cally  he  stands  between  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  forms 
the  point  of  transition  ttom  the  one  to  the  other. 
"  The  end  which  Fichte  proposes  to  himself  in  his  IFw- 
sensehaflslehre  is  to  give  to  science  a  true,  that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  principle,  reposing  only  upon  itself, 
and  leaving  a  basis  to  all  the  rest.  Here  the  idealism 
of  Kant  is  accepted  in  all  its  rigor.  There  is  no  longer 
any  arbitrarily  supposed  objective  element,  even  as  a 
simple  phenomenon.  All  is  severely  deduced  from 
the  subject,  the  sole  term  of  knowledge  admitted  by 
idealism.  Fichte's  problem  is  just  this :  to  bring  out 
philosophy  whole  and  entire  from  the  Ego;  and  this 
bold  reasoner  proposes  to  give  his  deduction  a  more 
than  mathematical  exactitude.  Algebra  rests  upon 
the  law  of  identity,  which  is  thus  expressed:  A=A. 
Fichte  maintains  that  this  law  implies  another,  the 
only  one  which  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  admit  with- 
out proof,  and  also  the  only  one  which  he  requires; 
Me  =  Me.  When  you  say  A=A,  yon  intend  to  affirm 
nothing  upon  the  existence  of  A.  Ton  only  affirm 
that  if  A  b  A,  A  can  be  nothing  else  than  A.  The 
proposition  A=A  is  therefore,  says  Fichte,  absolute 
only  in  itsfonn,  and  not  in  its  matter  or  content**.  I 
know  not  if  A  exists  practically  and  materially  or  not ; 
but  it  matters  not.  I  am  formally  certain  that  given 
A,  A  cannot  differ  from  A,  and  that  there  is  necessary 
relation  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  by  the  analy- 
sis of  this  relation  that  Fichte  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  £go.  In  the  proposition  A=A,  he  ar- 
gues, the  first  A  is  not  considered  under  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  second.  The  first  A,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  laid  down  conditionally,  the  second  absolutely. 
What  reduces  these  two  terms  to  unity,  puts  them  in 
a  certain  relation,  judges,  affirms,  and  constitutes  this 
relation  ?  Evidently  the  Ego.  Take  away  the  Ego, 
and  you  take  away  the  relation,  the  two  terms,  the 
proposition  A=A.  Above  it,  then,  there  is  a  higher 
and  more  immediate  tmth.  The  principle  of  identity 
is  only  absolute  in  form ;  the  principle  Me=Me  is  ab- 
solute both  inform  and  matter;  it  alone  is  trufy  ahsO' 
lute.  I  need  not  follow  Fichte  in  the  course  of  his 
deduction,  the  most  subtle  and  artificial  which  can  be 
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conceived.  It  is  enough  fbr  me  to  know  that  he  pnshed 
to  the  utmost  the  strange  idea  of  deducing  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  pliilosophy  from  this  one  principle,  the  Ego. 
The  Ego  alone  is  the  principle,  explaining,  laying 
doyrn,  creating  itself.  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
wonder  more  at  the  excess  of  extravagance  to  which 
the  human  mind  may  be  carried,  or  at  the  amazing 
richness  of  its  resources.  By  Kant  it  was  condemned 
to  be  i^orant  of  the  universe  and  of  God,  locked  up 
in  the  prison  of  the  Ego,  Let  him  alone.  This  one 
reserved  point  will  give  him  back  all  the  rest.  From 
the  furthest  limits  of  skepticism  he  will  even  pass  ti> 
the  most  absolute  dogmatism.  But  a  little  while  ago 
he  doubted  of  everything.  Now  he  vaunts,  not  merel}' 
that  he  hnowt  Nature,  but  that  he  creates  her.  Nay, 
he  vaunts  that  he  creates  God.  Such  are  the  very 
expressions,,  at  once  absurd  and  logical,  of  Fichte. 
He  draws  nature  and  God  from  the  Ego.  The  Ego 
implies  the  Non-Ego.  It  limits  itself.  It  is  only  it- 
self by  opposing  to  itself  another  which  is  not  itself. 
It  poses  itself  only  by  opposing  its  contrary.  It  is  it- 
self the  link  of  this  opposition,  the  synthesis  of  this 
antinomy.  In  fact,  if  the  Ego  only  exists  for  itself, 
the  faculty  of  self-limitation  which  it  possesses  implies 
that,  in  itself,  it  is  infinite  and  illimitable.  Beyond 
the  divisible  and  relative  Ego,  opposed  to  the  Non-Ego, 
there  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  Ego,  comprising  nature 
and  man.  This  absolute  Ego  is  God.  Here,  then,  is 
thought  in  possession  of  its  three  essential  objects; 
liere  are  man,  nature,  and  God,  in  their  necessary  re- 
lation, members  of  one  identical  thought,  with  three 
terms,  at  once  separated  and  reconciled ;  here  is  a  phi- 
losophy worthy  of  the  name ;  a  rigorous,  demonstra- 
ted, homogeneous  science,  starting  from  one  great 
principle  to  follow  out  and  to  exhaust  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

**  Such,  in  its  general  principle,  is  the  metaphysics 
of  Fichte.  His  morality  is  a  logical,  though  perhaps 
unforeseen  consequence  of  this.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  Ego,  whose  eminent  characteristic  is  liberty.  To 
preserve  one's  own  liberty,  one's  Ego  is  dutj' ;  to  re- 
spect the  J5^,  the  liberty  of  others,  is  another  not  less 
sacred  duty  which  becomes  the  foundation  of  right. 
Hence  the  noble  stoicism  of  Fichte,  and  that  passion 
for  liberty,  which  were  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  masculine  strent^th  of  his  character  and  the  gener- 
ous part  which  he  played  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  of 
Fichte  does  not  lie  here.  I  find  his  greatness  and 
originility  in  the  extraordinary  metaphysics  so  justly 
and  loldly  called  by  himself  subjective  absolute  ideal- 
ism. It  has  this  singular  feature,  that  in  pushing  the 
scepticism  of  Kant  to  its  extremest  consequences,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  dogmatism  of  Schelling  and 
of  Hegel.  Not  only  does  it  prepare  the  way  for,  but 
even  begins  and  contains  this  dogmatism.  Fichte 
openly  aspires  to  absolute  science.  He  explains  all 
things — man,  nature,  and  God.  He  leads  German 
philosophy,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  by  the  subjective  it«»elf.  From 
absolute  scepticism  he  flings  it  into  an  enormous  dog- 
matism. Setting  out  from  a  teaching  so  timid  that  it 
scarcely  ventures  to  affirm  one  actual  being,  it  is  the 
prelude  of  that  ambitious  philosophy  which  embraces 
in  its  enormous  frameworks  the  history  of  man  and 
that  of  nature,  and  pretends  to  an  unmeasured,  unre- 
served, and  universal  explanation  of  all  things"  (Sais- 
Bet,  Modem  Pantheism,  Edinb.  1863,  ii,  2  sq.). 

On  the  relations  of  Fichte's  life  and  works  to  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Hagenbach,  (German  RationaJism 
(transl.  by  Gage  and  Stuckenberg,  N.  Y.  ISfio) :  '*  It 
would  certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injustice  to  interpret 
his  system  to  mean  that  he  wished  to  make  himself, 
J.  G.  Fichte,  God.  We  might  say  with  more  proprie- 
ty that  Fichte,  like  Spinoza,  denied  the  existence  of 
God  only  in  order  to  conceive  him  more  spiritually ; 


stripping  off  all  associations  of  created  things  from  Ibt 
idea  of  the  Creator,  lest  he  should  be  dragged  down 
into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.     The  human  mind  is  too 
apt  to  think  of  God  in  an  anthropomorphize  manner. 
Fichte  was  a  teacher  of  academic  youth.     At  his  feet 
sat  many  who  were  destined  to  proclaim  to  Christian 
congregations  the  God  of  the  Gospel;  a  God  who  is 
only  Creator  if  there  are  creatures  of  his  creation,  who 
haa  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a  visionary  world, 
but  as  an  actual  and  real  one ;  a  world  in  which  rin, 
misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  which 
the  mere  imagination  that  they  do  not  exist  cannot 
save  us,  but  which  can  only  l>e  removed  by  a  higher 
reality,  a  divine  fact,  by  God's  act  of  love,  as  it  ap- 
pears historically  in  the  redemption  through  Cbrift, 
If  now  the  ground  were  taken  from  under  the  feet  of 
those  destined  to  proclaim  such  a  doctrine,  if  nothing 
religious  remained  for  them  but  their  miserable  Ego, 
of  which  they  were  not  even  as  fully  and  energetically 
conscious  as  Fichte  of  his,  must  not  many  just  scru- 
ples have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those,  too,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion hastily  ?     Hence  Fichte  was  charged  with  no  less 
an  error  than  atheism,  and  to  this  day  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  whether  this  oft-abused  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Fichte's  SA'stem  as  represented  in  his  Wituen^ 
schaftslekre.     To  this  must  be  added,  as  Fichte  him- 
self remarks,  that  his  democracv  was  as  much  a  thorn 
in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  as  his  atheism.     The  fact 
that  he  disregarded  all  established  customs  offended 
many.     He  chose  Sunday  for  delivering  moral  lec^ 
tures  to  the  students.     In  this  the  Consistorv  of  Wei- 
mar,  of  which  at  that  time  Herder  was  a  member, 
thought  they  recognised  the  secret  intention  of  gradu- 
ally undermining  public  worship,  although   Fichte 
protested  solemnly  against  this,  and  appealed  to  the 
example  of  Gellert,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also 
been  delivered  on  Sunday,  and  why  not  then  the  phil- 
osophical lecture-room?     The  dispute  about  reading 
lectures  on  Sunday  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  to 
a  fiercer  contest.     Fichte  published  a  work  On  the 
Grounds  of  our  Faith  in  the  Divine  Goremmewt  of  the 
World,  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  de- 
noted as  God,  and  the  assertion  was  made  that  we 
need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.     'The  exist- 
ence of  this  God  cannot  l)e  doubted  x  it  is  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  things,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certain- 
ty ;  but  the  idea  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is 
impossible  and  contradictory.     It  is  proper  to  say  this 
candidly  to  strike  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  so 
that  the  true  religion  of  doing  right  cheerfully  may  lie 
elevated.'     Many  pious  minds,  of  course,  took  offence 
at  these  expressions.     Although  Fichte  might  be  saU 
isfied  with  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  ChnsHan"* 
faith  in  God,  a  faith,  too,  in  'doing  light  cheerfully,' 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  real  God,  could  by  no  means 
be  content  with  this  philosophical  theory.     This  faith 
would  not,  however,  have  been  destroved  bv  this  the- 
cry,  even  if  no  interdiction  had  been  issued  against  it. 
Such  an  interdiction  appeared.     The  book  in  which 
Fichte  advocated  the  theorj*  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
world  was  attacked  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and 
from  this  place  the  attention  of  the  court  at  Weimar 
was  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte's  doctrine,  *as  one 
not  only  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian,  but  even  to 
natural  religion.'  ...  It  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
Fichte  that,  after  he  had  removed  himself  farthefit 
from  the  common  Christian  feeling,  he  was  led  nearer 
and  nearer  it  again.  .  .  .  After  Fichte  had  called  at~ 
tention  to  the  deep  importance  of  faith,  in  the  lK>ok  Die 
Bestimmung  des  Menschen;  after  he  had  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  Christianity  *  as  the  only  true  reli|^« 
ion'  in  the  history,  and  the  great  importance  of  ttte 
Christian  state,  in  the  Grundzvge  des  gegemcarUffa^ 
Zeitaliers,  he  attempted,  especially  in  his  Anweisut^em 
zum  se/igen  Lehen,  oder  Jieligionslehre,  to  prove  the  agree, 
ment  of  his  philosophy  of  that  time  with  the  principl' 
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of  Cbristianity,  which  he  regarded  in  a  light  entirely 
differeDt  from  Kant.    Kant  and  the  Rationalists  placed 
the  essence  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  morality  and  the 
falfiltnent  of  the  moral  law,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  esteemed  and  used  with  a  special  predilection 
those  passages  in  Scripture  in  which  the  various  moral 
precepts  are  drawn  in  distinct  outlines,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  several  parables  of  Je- 
sus in  the  first  three  gospels  (while  they  had  no  taste 
for  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a  mystic) ;  Fichte,  on 
the  other  hand,  threw  himself  on  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  true  source  of  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  he,  of  course,  did  this  in  a  one-sided 
manner,  and  with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  belong  fully  as  much  to  the  totality  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  history  as  the  gospel  of  John. 
.  .  .  The  person  of  Jesus  had  with  him  a  signification 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Rationalists.     He 
does  not  behold  in  him  the  teacher  of  morality,  nor 
simply  the  moral  example.    No ;  exactly  that  oneness 
with  Gk>d,  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
exactly  that  real  tmUy  with  the  Father  which  the  Ra- 
tionalists desired  to  remove  as  a  metaphysical  formula 
of  no  use  to  morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the 
star  of  the  Groepel.     On  this  account  he  held  himself 
fo  closely  to  John  and  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  hav- 
ing become  flesh,  in  which  he  beheld  the  fulness  of  all 
Rli^ous  knowledge.     We  should,  however,  make  a 
great  mistake  if  from  this  we  concluded  that  Fichte 
agreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  reference  to 
Christ.    What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  a  historical 
fact,  which  had  occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as 
a  fact  eternally  repeating  itself,  as  occurring  in  every 
religions  man.     Christ  was  not  the  Saviour  to  him  in 
the  old  sense ;  he  was  only  the  representative  of  that 
which  is  continually  occurring  still.     *The  eternal 
Word  becomes  flesh  at  all  times,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  who  understands,  in  a  living  manner,  his 
oneness  with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  entire  in- 
diridoal  life  to  the  divine  life  in  living  .  .  .  quite  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Christ  Jesus.' ...  In  the  house 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  each  day,  without  ex- 
ception, was  clMed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening 
devotions,  in  which  the  domestics  were  also  accustom- 
ed to  take  a  part.    After  several  verses  had  been  sung 
^m  a  choral-book,  accompanied  with  the  clavichord, 
the  father  of  the  family  would  make  some  remarks  on 
some  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  most  frequently 
on  his  favorite  gospel  of  John.    In  these  discourses  he 
was  less  concerned  about  moral  applications  and  rules 
of  life  than  about  freeing  ^he  mind  from  the  distraction 
and  vanity  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  elevating 
the  spirit  to  the  eternal."     Domer  regards  Fichte  as 
closing  what  he  calls  the  period  of  "reflection**  in  phi- 
losophy by  his  theory  of  absolute  subjective  idealism ; 
and  holds  the  later  form  of  Fichte's  teaching  to  be 
Spinozistic,  as  denying  the  idea  of  a  self-conscious 
God  distinct  from  the  world  (Person  of  Christ,  Edinb. 
trensl.,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  98  sq.). 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
see  J.  H.  Fichte,  J.  G,  Fichte t  Leben  (Sulzbach,  1880); 
J.  H.  Fichte,  Karcthteristik  d,  neues(en  PhUiwiphie  (Sulz- 
bach,  1841) ;  Erdmann,  EiUviekelung  d.  dnitschen  Spe- 
euktion  teit  KatU  (vol,  i) ;  W.  Smith,  Memoir  of  J.  G. 
Ftdde  (Lond.  1848,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  Christian  Examiner, 
May,  1841,  p.  192  sq. ;  Foreign  Quart,  Rev.  Oct.  1846 ; 
JJHng  Age,  vi,  162 ;  xxx,  193 ;  Tennemann,  Manual 
Hist.  Phil.  (ed.  Bohn),  §  400-415 ;  Morell,  Mod.  Philos- 
ophy, ch.  V,  §  2 ;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1867,  3d  ed.),  ii,  490  sq. ;  Krug,  AVg.  ffandworterbttch 
d.  philos.  Wissenschffften.  ii,  81  sq. ;  Saintes,  History  of 
Rationalism,  bk,  ii,  ch.  xiii ;  Schwegler,  Hist.  ofPhVos- 
ophy,  transl.  by  Seelye,  §  41 ;  Lasson,  J.  G.  Fichte  im 
VerhaUnsM  2U  Kirche  und  Staat  (Berl.  1863) ;  Kahnis, 
Gtrmtm  Protettanlism,  bk.  i,  ch.  iv ;  M^Cosh,  Intuitions 
(s<!e  Index);  Milh,  in  Christian  Examiner,  July,  1866. 
Fichte's  Wisseruchc^fUl^hre  has  recently  been  admira- 
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bly  translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  ander  the  title  Tkg 
Science  of  Knowledge  (Philadelphia,  1868, 12mo). 

FloinuB,  Marsilxub  {Marsiglio  Fidnoy—^e  prin- 
cipal restorer  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  most 
euthnsiastic  of  its  modem  advocates — was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence Oct  19, 1433,  and  died  at  his  villa  of  Careggi,  in 
the  neighborhood,  Oct.  1, 1499.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  chief  physician  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  same  profession ;  but  his  youthful  intel- 
ligence attracted  the  great  Florentine,  and  induced  his 
selection  as  the  prospective  head  of  the  projected  Me- 
dicean  Academy.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  the  conversations  of  Gemistus  Pletho  had 
inspired  Coemo  with  profound  admiration  for  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  and  with  a  desire  to  disseminate  it  in 
Tuscany.  The  excessive  refinements  and  logomachies 
of  the  later  schoolmen  had  discredited  the  system  of 
Aristotle;  the  disturbance  and  alarms  preceding  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  had  driven  many  educated 
Greeks  into  Italy,  and  introduced  the  works  and  the 
followers  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  the  ac- 
rimonious controversy  of  Pletho  and  Gennadius  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  sublime  reveries  and  eloquent 
expositions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

MarsiliuB  Ficinus  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  illustration  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Medici  with  MSS.,  and 
with  the  other  requirements  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  task.  At  the  age  of  23  be  presented  to 
his  patron  a  synopsis  of  the  tenets  of  the  academy,  but 
was  recommended  to  suppress  it,  as  his  knowledge  was 
obtained  at  second-hand,  and  he  had  not  yet  attained 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
Ficinus  continued  his  studies,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  acade- 
mic texts,  inclining  strongly  to  the  views  of  the  later 
Platonists.  He  rendered  into  Latin  the  whole  works 
of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  and  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Proclns,  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  etc.  The  translation 
of  Plotinus  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  and  was  published  in  1492.  His  whole 
heart  seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  this  labor  of 
love.  In  part  he  transforms  himself  into  Plotinus ;  in 
a  greater  degree  he  constrains  Plotinus  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  own  preconceptions.  To  each  chapter  of 
the  work  is  prefixed  a  copious  summary*,  which  pre- 
sents rather  Ficino*s  scheme  of  transcendentalism  than, 
an  accurate  abbreviation  of  the  text.  It,  however, 
affords  something  like  an  intelligible  and  coherent  ex^ 
position,  in  place  of  the  dark,  oracular,  and  loosel}'- 
connected  pantheism  of  his  author,  which  l)affled  even 
the  penetration  of  I»nginua.  The  intricacy,  the  opac- 
ity, and  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  expounded,  and 
the  ruggedness  of  its  original  exposition,  are  not  re- 
lieved by  any  literary  graces  on  the  part  of  the  sum- 
marist  and  translator.  His  style  is  inconceivably 
harsh,  angular,  and  obscure ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  from  the  vigor,  and  skill,  and 
grasp  with  which  he  compels  the  reluctant  Latin  to 
lend  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  subject — ^to  twist,  and 
wind,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  most 
plastic  of  all  languages,  applied  to  the  most  perplexed 
and  attenuated  of  all  speculations-ran  d  to  interpret  a 
style  and  a  system  totally  foreign  to  the  air  of  Latium. 
Lucretius  apologized  in  the  Golden  Age  for  the  stub- 
bomness  of  his  native  tongue  in  the  treatment  of  the 
simple  and  perspicuous  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  a 
much  more  wonderful  power  is  exhibited  by  Ficinus 
in  constraining  the  dead  and  stiffened  tongue  of  Rome 
to  conform  itself  to  all  the  convolutions  of  Greek 
thought  and  fantasy  in  their  most  bewildering  license. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  leave  unnoticed  the  frequency  with 
which  Ficinus  catches  and  reflects  the  splendors  of  his 
original,  and  reproduces  the  magnificences  of  their  ex- 
pression. 

Attempts  had  often  been  made,  and  were  renewed 
in  the  15th  century,  to  conciliate  the  teachings  of  P^a- 
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to  and  Aristotle,  and  the  evident  aim  of  Ficinos  was 
to  impose  upon  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  a  signifi- 
cance which  might  identify,  or  at  least  harmonize, 
their  doctrines  with  the  Christian  creed.  It  was  a  pre- 
posterous revival  of  a  design  fruitlessly  attempted  at 
Alexandria  in  the  age  of  Origen  and  his  successors. 
Pantheism  la  wholly  antipathetic  to  Christianity, 
whether  presented  as  Neo-Platontsm,  as  Spinozi^m,  or 
as  German  transcendentalism.  But  it  was  a  natural 
effort  in  that  era  of  confusion  and  hopeful  anticipation 
which  witnessed  the  Renaissance.  Moreover,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plotinus  himself  are  manifestly  moulded  and 
modified  by  the  oontemporaneoua  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  a  curious  taste  to  detect  the  Chris- 
tian  impress  which  marks  so  much  of  his  abstruse  met- 
aphysics, especially  in  the  closing  bouks  of  the  last 
^neids.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  the  conclud- 
ing capUubtmy  or  summary,  without  feeling  Chat  the 
huUucination  of  Ficinus  was  an  honest  aa  well  as  an 
earnest  delusion ;  and  that,  if  he  misrepresented  Loth 
Pluto  and  the  Alexandrian  school  by  Christianizing 
their  doctrine,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  seduced 
frum  a  recognition  of  the  personality  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  into  any  position  consciously  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  creed. 

Ficinus  was  liberally  maintained  throughout  his  life 
by  his  generous  patrons  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  re- 
taining their  favor  for  three  generations — furd  di  rpt- 
rurouriv  dvaooiv.  He  was  equally  countenanced  by 
Cosmo,  Pietro,  and  Lorenzo.  He  took  holy  orders  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  having,  according  to 
some  accounts,  had  his  thoughts  earnestly  directed  to 
religion  by  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Savonarola. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  churches  in  Flor- 
ence by  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  promoted  to  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  by  the  future  pope  Leo  X.  Lorenzo 
made  him  a  present  of  the  villa  of  Careggi,  where  he 
died,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  donor,  and 
five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  his  patrons  from  Flor- 
ence. His  constitution  was  always  very  feeble,  his 
health  uncertain,  and  his  temperament  melancholy. 
His  frail  body — for  he  scarcely  attained  half  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  man — required  constant  care  and 
nursing,  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  was  not  worn  out 
by  continual  study  long  before  reaching  his  climac- 
teric. His  character  was  sinunlarly  pure  and  amia- 
ble; his  attachments  were  strong  and  enduring;  his 
tastes  simple,  and  his  desires  moderate.  He  reftised 
to  profit  by  bis  powerful  connections  to  enrich  either 
himself  or  his  family.  lie  partook  largely  of  the  pop- 
ular superstidons  of  the  time,  which  were  accordant 
with  the  later  Platonism  which  he  professed ;  and  is 
said  to  have  reappeared  after  death  to  his  friend  Mi- 
chele  Mercati,  According  to  promise,  to  assure  him  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Medicean  Academy  was  extinguished  by  the 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII ;  but  Ficinus  had  dissemina- 
ted his  influence  and  renown  through  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  di  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.  Here  he  acquired  many  diptinguished  pupils 
and  friends,  among  them  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
Cavalcanto,  Politian,  etc.  Enthusiasts  came  from  the 
depths  of  Germany  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  Beuch- 
iin  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  among  other  il- 
lustrious admirers  he  numbered  Matthias  Corvinus,  the 
accomplished  king  of  Hungary,  and  pope  Sixtus  IV. 

The  numerous  productions  of  Ficinus  are  enumerated 
by  Moreri,  and  a  more  correct  list  is  given  in  the  Bio- 
ffraphie  UniversfUe,  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Do- 
menico  Mellini,  but  it  was  never  published,  and  it  dis- 
appeared. Another  life,  composed  by  Giovanni  Corsi 
in  1506,  was  published  by  Bandini  (Pisa,  1771).  The 
best  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Ficinus  is  given  by 
Biihle,  Geachickte  der  Philntophie  ;  but  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  consulted :  Schelhorn,  AmcmUatis  Lit. 
torn,  i ;  Niceron,  Mem*  det  Jlommes  Jllustru ;  Negri, 


/rt.  ScriU.  Florentini;  J.  A.  Fabricius,  BibUotk.  Med,  ei 
Inf.  Latin,  lib.  vi,  p.  490-7;  Morhofius,  Pofyhisi&r.  11^  I, 
vii,  §  16 ;  Tiraboschi,  iitoria  delta  Lett.  Jtal.  torn,  vi, 
lib.  ii,  c.  ii,  §  xix-xxi;  Brucker,  HiU,  Crit.  Phil.  per. 
iii,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  §  iii;  Koscoe,  Life  ofLormMo  di 
Medici  f  Hallam,  Hid.  Lit.  i,  ch,  iii,  §  85-7,  115.  (G. 
F.H.)  ^ 

Fiddes,  Richard,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  author  of  several  worka  marked  by  in- 
dustry and  research  rather  than  talent,  was  bom  at 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire,  in  1671.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's  degree  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  169S. 
He  was  made  rector  of  Habham  in  1694,  but,  losmg  his 
health,  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  Among  his 
works  are,  A  Body  of  Dieimty  (Lend.  1718-20,  2  vols, 
fol.)  :—Fify4wo  practical  Discourses  (London,  1714,  3 
vols.  8vo)  '.—Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (London,  1724, 
fol.)  '.—General  Treatise  on  Morality  (Lond.  1724, 8vo). 
He  died  at  Putney  in  1726.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of 
Erasmus  (Introd.  p.  16  sq.),  accuses  Fiddes  of  being 
at  heart  a  Romanist  Knight  accounts  for  Fiddes^s 
speaking  irreverently  of  Erasmus  "probably  because 
he  had  by  his  writings  favored  the  Reformation.  Dr, 
Fiddes  censures  the  Reformation ;  and,  to  give  it  the 
more  home  strokes,  goes  to  the  very  root  of  it,  and 
does  all  he  can  to  evince  the  unjustifiable  grounds  it 
proceeded  upon,  ridicules  the  instruments  of  it,  and 
would  insinuate  that  there  was  a  change  made  for  the 
worse,  and  therefore  palliates  some  of  the  most  absurd 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were  happily 
thrown  ofiT  at  the  Refoimation."  He  afterwards  goes 
further,  asserting,  among  other  particulars,  that  Fiddes 
had  *'  most  partially,  and  indeed  scandalously,  reflect- 
ed upon  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  laying  on  the 
grossest  colors  to  hide  the  deformities  of  Popery.** 
He  then  proceeds  "  to  give  the  true  rise  and  occasion 
of  writing  his  life  of  M^olsey,"  which  he  declares  to 
have  been  at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  bishop  Atter- 
bury,  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged  with  archbishop  Wake.— A'her  General  Bioff, 
IHct,\,d2S, 

FidejuaaoreB,  sureties,  a  title  borrowed  from  tbe 
Roman  law,  and  employed  by  Augustine  to  represent 
the  oflice  of  sponsor.  Baptbm  at  an  early  period  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  contract ;  and  as  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  early  Church  had,  before  their  con- 
version, been  engaged  in  the  interpretation  or  admin- 
istration of  law,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  use  a  term 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  ctvil 
transactions.     See  Spoicborb. 

Fldelea.    See  Faithful. 

FldSlia,  St.,  properly  Marcus  Rot,  was  bom  at 
Sigmaringen  in  1577.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1604-10 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  but  on  his  letnm 
he  quitted  his  profession,  and  entered  the  order  of  the 
Capuchins  under  the  name  of  Fidelis.  After  studying 
theology*  in  the  convents  of  Constance  and  Franenfeld, 
he  was  ordained,  and  in  1G21  obtained  charge  of  Feld- 
kirch,  in  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol.  Here  he  labored  with 
great  success,  trying  to  re-establish  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  Church  among  the  Grisons.  M'hen  Austria 
afterwards  attempted  to  put  down  Protestantism  by 
force  of  arms,  Fidelis  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  a  mem* 
l>er  of  the  Propaganda,  and  the  ruflkn  general  Baldi- 
ron,  with  his  dragoons,  travelled  from  town  to  town  ez« 
terminating  those  who  refused  to  obey.  But  the  peaiu. 
ants  rose,  defeated  Baldiron,  and  only  spared  his  life 
upon  his  taking  the  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  thein 
any  more.  The  promise  was  soon  brrken ;  but  the 
peasants  rose  again,  and  during  the  insurrection,  Fide> 
lis,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  peasanta^^ 
was  put  to  death,  April  24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  b  v 
Clement  XIII.— Herzog,  Beal-EncyUap.  iv,  403. 

Fidelitim  Miaaa,  Mass  of  the  Faitkful.  Under 
the  Arcani DiscipUna  (q.  v.)  the  catechumens  were  net 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  tli^ 
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fiiithfol  (q.  y.) :  they  were  allowed  to  Join  with  them 
fc  vronhip  only  until  the  offertory.  Then  the  deacon 
gAve  a  signal  to  the  catechumens  to  leave  the  church, 
saying  lie,  mis$a  ett^  ^'  Depart,  the  assembly  is  dis- 
missed.** Hence  arose  the  twofold  miua^  namely, 
the  miua  caUchumenorum  and  the  mitta  fdthum ;  the 
former  meaning  that  portion  of  the  public  worship 
which  was  performed  before  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  the  latter  that  portion  which  was  con- 
tinned  until  the  communicants  went  a  way. — Bingham, 
Ori^.  Eccl.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  i,  §  8 ;  bk.  xv,  ch,  i,  §  1 ;  Far- 
rtf,  Dictionanf,  s.  v.     See  Mass. 

Fie^  Feod,  Feud;  Feadalism;  Feudal 
SyBtem.  These  terms  relate  to  the  peculiar  organ- 
ization of  society  in  Western  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  specifically  to  institutions  affecting  real 
estate  more  profoundly  than  it  has  ever  l)een  affected 
by  any  others — institutions  whose  influence  is  still 
manifest  in  the  language,  doctrines,  and  procedure  of 
law  throughout  Christendom. 

A  fief,  feod,  feud,  or  fee  is  an  estate— and,  primarily, 
an  estate  in  land — held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  prescribed  services,  chiefly 
military.  Feudalism  denotes  the  essential  character 
•f  the  organization  founded  on  the  basis  of  such  es- 
tates, and  is  frequently  employed  in  a  concrete  sense 
to  signify'  the  organization  itself  and  its  accompani- 
ments. The  Feudal  System  is  the  name  given  to  this 
organization,  or  to  that  body  of  institutions,  political 
and  social,  established  upon  the  military  tenure  of 
land  which  characterized  the  rising  kingdoms  of  mod- 
em Europe.  In  the  period  of  its  incipient  growth,  in 
its  maturity,  and  in  its  decline,  the  feudal  system,  like 
all  other  political  arrangements,  assumed  diverse  as- 
pects, and  assimilated  to  itself  other  coincident  tenden- 
cies, but  its  identity  may  be  discerned  through  all  its 
manifold  transfiirmations.  Its  existence  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Sir  Thomas  Craig  into  four  periods:  I. 
From  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  reunion  of  the  Frank  monarchy  under  Dagobert  I 
in  628;  II.  To- the  restoration  of  tJie  Western  empire 
in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  in  800 ;  III.  To  the  ac- 
eassion  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France,  and  of  the 
Franconian  line  in  Germany;  IV.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  11th  century  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  polity  at  diflTerent  times  and  in  diflTerent  degrees, 
in  different  countries.  This  division  has  not  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  is  open  to  many  objections,  but 
it  may  be  of  service.  The  culminating  era  of  feudal- 
ism may  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  the  first  crusade, 
and  tu  the  early  ages  of  chivalry  which  constituted  its 
bloom  and  expedited  its  decay. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  and  phenomena  of 
the  feudal  system  will  furnish  all  necessary  informa- 
tion In  regard  to  the  other  terms  included  in  this  title, 
so  far  as  these  illustrate  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
aspect  of  Europe  during  the  period  over  which  feudal- 
vsm  extends. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  whole  order  of  society 
rested  directly  on  the  tenure  of  land  by  military  serv- 
ice. Territorial  possessions  were  granted  by  the  su- 
zerain, or  supreme  lord,  in  consideration  of  prompt  and 
gratuitous  service  in  war,  and  participation  in  his  de- 
liberative and  judicial  courts.  Lands  were  held  of  the 
principal  lord?,  or  tenants  in  capUe,  by  the  lesser  bar- 
ons, by  similar  obligations.  By  the  like  service,  lands 
were  held  by  vavassors,  knights,  and  squires.  Even 
the  lowest  tenure  of  all,  the  peculiarly  English  tenure 
of  socage,  frank  and  villein,  was  of  an  analogous  char^ 
acter,  and  secured  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  domain, 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  re- 
tainers, in  war  and  in  peace.  The  system  was  strictly 
military  in  its  nature — a  uniform  organization  from 
the  crown  to  the  lowest  landholder,  establishing  a  regu- 
larly appointed  army  in  scattered  strongholds  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  insure  the  support  of  the 
whole  body  politic  in  arms  for  the  repression  of  do- 


mestic insurrection  and  the  repulsion  of  foreign  at' 
tack. 

Though  such  was  the  feudal  s3'Btem  in  its  definite  con- 
stitution, it  did  not,  of  course,  begin  in  this  closely  ar- 
ticulated and  ri({orous  form.  It  assumes  much  of  this 
aspect  even  in  the  Lombard  occupancy  of  Northern  It- 
aly in  the  6th  centut}" ;  and  its  general  outline  may  be 
imperfectly  distinguished  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  (Sartorius,  PeupUs  dlialie  sous  Us  Goths, 
V,  61).  But  it  had  a  simpler  commencement,  and  both 
expanded  and  modified  itself  with  the  changing  neces- 
sities of  successive  generations.  It  is  in  its  rudiment- 
ary types,  however,  that  its  essential  principles,  and 
its  singular  adaptation  to  urgent  contemporary  needs, 
can  be  best  detected.  Inattention  to  its  humbler  be- 
ginnings has  occasioned  numerous  controversies  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  and  rendered  the  information  ac- 
cessible on  the  subject  often  perplexed,  contradictory, 
and  uninstructive. 

The  vital  germ  of  feudalism  is  contained  in  the  act 
of  homage — humagium,  haminium,  homnagium^  hominai- 
icttm,  hominUcum,  etc. — ^the  solemn  formula  by  which 
a  dependent  professed  himself  the  man  and/aifh/ui  ad- 
herent of  a  superior,  originally  of  his  own  selection, 
and  always  theoretically  so  {^^Integram  tt  per/ectam 
in  se  cotUinet  fidelitatem,"  lAbri  Feudorum  ii,  vii).  The 
liegeman  knelt  down,  placed  his  hands  between  the 
hands  of  his  intended  chief,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  absolute  ,)!<ie/t/y  in  certain  prescribed  re- 
lations, so  long  as  his  superior  performed  the  corre- 
sponding duties  of  protection  and  support.  The  con- 
tract was  sealed  with  a  kiss,  and  confirmed  with  the 
sanctions  of  religion  (Galbert,  Vie  de  CharUs^'Ban^  de 
Flandresy  ch.  xii;  Guizot,  J/m.  ^wr  servir,  etc.,  viii, 
889-40).  The  profession  of  Jtdelity  was  ultimately  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  the  baronial  court:  ^^Devenio  homo  vester  de  tene- 
mento  quod  de  vobit  tetieoj  et  fidem  vobii  portabo  contra 
omnes  gentes^  salca  fide  debita  Domino  Rtfgi  et  hoeredibus 
«im"  (Bracton,  ii,  xxxv,  8;  IJbb.  Feud,  ii,  x).  With 
this  declaration  should  certainly  be  compared  the  state- 
ment of  Procopius  in  regard  to  the  ancient  usage  un- 
der the  Roman  empire  {De  Belio  Vandal,  ii,  xviii,  vol. 
i,  p.  491). 

Homage,  then,  was  the  pledge  of  true  and  loyal 
service  to  a  superior— liege  faith  and  liege  obedience 
— given  in  consideration  of  defence  and  maintenance 
promised  by  the  baron  (hmtr,  par  excellence  ^^baronem 
ingenuum,^^  a  free  man,  Lex  Salic,  xxxi;  see  Du  Cange, 
Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin,  tit.  Baro^  who  omits  in  his 
classical  authorities  for  the  word,  Petron.  Satyr,  liii). 
One  man  voluntarily  became  the  man  of  another,  and 
that  other  became  the  chief,  leader,  adviser,  patron, 
and  protector  of  his  homager.  The  vassal  originally 
had,  and  long  retained,  the  right  of  formally  renouncing 
the  reciprocal  obligations  contracted  by  the  process  of 
diffidado^  or  defiance.  By  carrying  this  relation  of 
perfect  trust  and  faithful  dependence  through  all  gra- 
•dations  of  society  till  it  reached  the  head  of  the  tribe 
or  nation,  the  whole  feudal  hierarchy  was  constructed, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  associated  body  were  linked 
together  in  strict  military  union  and  subordination. 

The  principal  object  of  this  close  correlation  of  the 
constituents  of  society  was  to  maintain  the  population 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war,  **with  its 
captains  over  tens,  and  its  captains  over  fifties,  and  its 
captains  over  hundreds,  and  its  captains  over  thou- 
sands." For  this  purpose  the  lord  granted  to  his  liege- 
man a  definite  quantity  of  land,  to  be  held  on  condition 
of  rendering  a  definite  amount  of  service  in  the  wars 
and  other  affairs  of  his  chief.  In  this  way,  every  man 
within  the  feudal  circle  was  professed  the  faithful  fol- 
lower of  some  lord — except  the  chief  lord  of  all — the  su- 
zerain ;  and  every  piece  of  land  was  held  in  fee  of  some 
feudal  superior.  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  that  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  whole  realm  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  that  all  honor,  authority,  and  ownership  of 
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the  soil  descended  from  him.  Hence,  too,  the  maxim 
of  the  English  law,  nulla  ttrra  sine  donUtto — no  estate 
in  land  without  its  lord.  But  these  deductions  were 
not  drawn  by  the  companions  of  Ataulph  the  Visigoth, 
of  Clovis  the  Frank,  or  of  Alboin  the  Lombard. 

The  principle  of  homage  and  the  principle  of  the 
military  tenure  of  land  are  nut  necessarily,  though 
they  are  usually  connected.  They  have  existed  sep- 
arately, but  they  coalesced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
engendered  by  their  conjunction  what  is  so  fimiliar 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Svstem. 

When  society  was  disintegrated  by  internal  discord, 
misery,  and  both  civil  and  foreign  war ;  when  it  was 
constantly  assailed  by  new  hordes  of  liarbarians ;  when 
life  and  property,  the  fruits  of  industry  and  tranquil- 
lity, were  continually  imperilled  by  the  hazards  of  the 
times,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  imperial  officials;  when  there  was  no  longer 
B,nyJaUh  between  man  and  man,  any  honesty  of  deal- 
ing, any  security  or  protection  against  violent  or  in- 
sidious attacks  (all  which  phenomena  characterized  the 
declining  age  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  ensuing 
centuries,  Lactant.  Die,  IntL  vii,  xy ;  Salvian.  De  Gu- 
bemcU.  Dei,  iv,  v-vi,  et  pastini),  the  social  ties  which 
bind  men  together  snapped  like  flax  in  the  Are,  and 
the  social  organism  rotted  into  incoherent  atoms,  which 
were  totally  deprived  of  old  mutual  attractions,  and 
of  capacity  for  continued  combination  in  the  ancient 
forms.  In  order  that  men  might  live  together — and 
together  they  must  live  in  order  to  live  at  all  in  such 
times — it  was  necessary  to  provide  mutual  support 
against  aggression,  and  to  establish  entire  fidelity  at 
least  between  individual  men,  so  that  conjoint  resist- 
ance might  be  obtained  by  reliance  on  reciprocal  sup- 
port. These  wants  were  satisfied  by  the  feudal  rela- 
tion, which,  commencing  with  the  elements  of  societ}-, 
reunited  them,  separately  man  to  man,  under  pledges 
of  mutual  trust,  fidelity,  and  dependence.  It  provided 
also  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  nearly  the  sole  productions  of  such  disordered 
times,  by  resisting  any  attack  upon  the  community  or 
its  members  (Salvian.  lUcL  v,  viii).  Feudalism  thus 
supplied  the  means  of  reconstructing  society  from  its 
very  foundations,  and  of  restoring  coherence  and  some 
degree  of  security  to  distracted  and  dissociated  popula- 
tions. Of  course,  the  scheme  was  cradled  in  weakness 
and  imperfection,  and  grew,  through  many  changes  of 
feature  and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  into  perfect  sym- 
metry of  form.  Of  course,  long  and  anxious  genera- 
tions were  required  to  permit  the  confluence  and  full 
development  of  arrangements  at  first  local  and  ob- 
scure. And  of  course,  too,  the  scheme  expanded  and 
l)ecame  more  systematic  among  an  intrusive  band  of 
foreign  warriors,  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  population,  and  menaced  from  with- 
out by  new  intruders,  and  it  developed  itself  still  fur- 
ther and  more  predominantly  as  new  necessities,  new 
temptations,  and  new  opportunities  arose. 

This  organization  of  society',  with  the  corresponding 
tenure  of  land,  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  degree  of  social  order  or  public  safety  in  certain 
conditions  of  society,  that  it  has  presented  itself,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  analogous  circumstances,  in 
widely  separated  ages  and  countries.  So  frequent 
and  so  striking  is  this  recurrence,  that  it  suggested  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1789  an  essay,  in  M'hich  lie  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  feudal  system  **  proceeds  upon 
principles  common  to  all  nations  when  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain situation."  Sir  Walter  was  delighted  in  his  old 
age  b}'  finding  this  view  illustrated  and  enforced  in 
colonel  Tod's  History  of  Rajahstan  (Lockhart,  Life  of 
SeoUy  ch.  vi).  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth,  but  is  far  from  expressing  the  whole  tnith. 

There  are  distinct  indications  of  something  very  like 
feudalism  in  ancient  Egypt.  Approximations  to  it  arc 
found  in  the  early  history  of  China,  India,  and  Persia. 
Analogies  of  the  same  sort  may  be  discovered  among 


the  Jews  in  their  early  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land. 
They  may  be  suspected  in  the  Spartan  constitution; 
they  are  very  evident  in  the  institutions  of  Maoedon. 
The  principles  of  feudalism  are  involved  in  Plato^s 
ideal  state  (^De  LeggJ),  The  relation  of  patron  and 
client  at  Rome  was  essentially  feudal.  A  semi-feudal 
organization  was  adopted  by  the  Saracens  in  Spun, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Timariota,  or  mounted  militia, 
among  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  may  still  be  detected 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  and  among 
the  Mongolian  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Humboldt  recognised  it  among  the  Guanches  of  Ten- 
criffe,  and  among  some  of  the  South-Sea  lalanders 
{PtTMonal  Narrative^  ch.  ii).  Other  instances  might 
be  noted.  All  show  how  some  arrangement  of  the 
kind  is  inspired  or  necessitated  by  appropriate  social 
requirements;  they  explain  the  facility  with  which 
feudalism  was  adopted,  and  its  vitality  when  adopted ; 
but  they  do  not  interpret  its  special  forms  in  mediieval 
Europe,  nor  supply  any  testimony  to  the  historical  or- 
igin of  the  feudal  system. 

In  regard  to  this  origin  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion has  existed.  Montesquieu,  Guizot,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  recent  writers  refer  feudalism  to  the  voluntary* 
followers  and  companions — comUe» — of  the  Germanic 
chieftains,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th 
and  succeeding  centuries ;  but  it  was  never  found 
among  those  Northern  races  in  their  original  abodes. 
Some  juridical  antiquaries  of  the  16th  century  traced 
it  to  the  patronattta  and  c&entela  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
these  resembled  much  more  nearly  the  clans  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  the  septs  of  Ireland.  The  bet- 
ter opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  principles  and  gen- 
eral framework  of  the  system  were  of  later  Roman  or- 
igin, whatever  modifications  and  developments  they 
may  have  received  in  the  Teutonic  kingdoms.  This 
is  the  view  espoused  by  Franciscus  Balduinus  (ad 
Ltget  JRomuii,  apud  Heineccii  Juritpr,  Bom,  tt  Alt.  i, 
50),  the  profound  but  inconstant  jurist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  entertained  by  his  rival,  the  greater  ju- 
rist Cujacins,  and  favored  by  Camden  in  his  Britanma^ 
and  by  Du  Cange  in  his  wondrous  lAttin  Glotaary,  It 
has  been  reaffirmed,  with  suitaMe  rectifications,  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  Lehu^roo,  Ozanum,  and  a  few  ra- 
cent  students  of  medisBval  archseolog}*.  This  view 
does  not  conflict  with  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
Teutonic  influences  in  animating,  sustaining,  and 
moulding  the  feudal  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  introduce  here  either  the  ail- 
ments or  the  evidences  by  which  this  conclusion  ma^r 
be  confirmed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more 
than  examine  the  titles  Beneficiarwtf  Empkyteusisy 
Militet  Limitanei,  Lati,  Cohni,  Adscripti^,  InquiUni^ 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  CvrihSj  and  the  same  titles,  witli 
the  addition  of  Commendatio^  Feudum^  and  its  deriva- 
tives, in  Du  Cange,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  sub- 
stantial correctness.  It  may  be  expedient  to  corrob- 
orate this  position  by  citing  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
in  a  Latin  author  of  such  an  organization :  "  Sola, 
qua  de  hosiibus  capta  sunt,  limitaneis  ducibus  et  militi- 
bus  donavit,  ita  ut  eorum  ita  essent,  si  heredes  illorunt 
militarent,  hec  unquam  ad  privatos  pertinerent;  di^ 
cent,  attentius  eos  nUStCirent^  si  etUxm  sua  rura  dejende^ 
I  rutU"  (Lamprid.  Alex,  jSewrus,  c.  Iviii ;  Cod,  TkeoJ^ 
vii,  XV,  ii ;  Novell.  Theod.  xxxiv ;  Cod,  Jurt,  m,  Ix 
[lix],  8;  Booking,  NotU,  Dign,  i,  292;  ii,  1068»).  To 
this  may  be  added  a  significant  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  like  arrangements  sprung  up  in  the  inte- 
rior of  tiie  Roman  empire.  .  .  .  **Tradunt  ae  ad  tuen- 
dum  protogendumque  majoribus,  dedititios  se  divitum 
faciunt,  et  quasi  in  jus  eorum  ditionemqno  transcend- 
unt:  nee  tamen  grave  hoc  out  indigmtm  arhitrarer, 
immo  potius  gratulcarer  hattc  potentum  magmhuUnem  ^vi- 
bus  sepauperes  dedunt;  sipalrocima  ista  non  venderemt^ 
si  quod  se  humiles  dicunt  defensart^  humanitaH  tribue- 
rent,  non  cupiditatV^  (Salvian us,  De  Gvbemat,  Dei,  v. 
viii).    The  class  technically  designated  dedUiiH  nlti- 
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matelj  morged  into  serfdom,  it  is  true,  bnt  only  hy  | 
Jiutinian's  edict  of  680  (Cod,  vii,  v) ;  and  the  term  ia  < 
plainly  metaphorical  in  Salvian.  \ 

Wherever  the  Teatonic  hordes  passed  the  frontiers  | 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  found  the  presence  or  the 
memory  of  the  Miliies  Limitainei^  whose  constitution,  | 
traceable  beyond  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accorded  with 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  undeveloped  feudal- 
ism. These  military  borderers  were,  indeed,  of  kin- 
dred blockd  and  race,  and  when  they  were  supplanted 
or  overlaid  by  new  tribes,  the  institutions  were  retain- 
ed, which  had  been  designed  as  a  protection  against 
incursion.  This  was  only  the  observance  of  the  ha^ 
bitnal  policy  of  the  barbarians  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
civilization. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  feudal  scheme, 
like  all  other  imperial  forms,  was  contracted  or  extend- 
ed, weakened  or  strengthened,  according  to  the  changes 
of  fortune  and  social  condition  which  checkered  the 
agitated  and  anxious  periods  attending  the  overthrow 
of  the  Western  empire.  At  times  it  was  as  much  di»- 
l^nised  and  obscured,  as  largely  recompounded  with 
Teutonic  associations,  as  was  the  ever-subsisting  Bo- 
man  jurisprudence  durin^z  the  same  ages.  But  it  sur- 
vived in  spirit  and  in  outline,  ready  always  to  multi- 
ply its  ramifications,  and  to  attain  such  proportions  as 
contemporaneous  necessities  might  induce.  It  is  thus 
that  its  existence  and  operation  so  frequently  elude 
regard  daring  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  growth,  and 
thiit  its  origin  is  so  often  referred  to  the  late  era  when 
it  liecame  predominant  and  universal  as  the  sole  cor- 
rective of  returning  anarchy  under  the  feeble  saccess- 
ors  of  Charlemagne. 

It  is  impracticable,  within  the  space  at  command,  to 
recount  and  explain  the  successive  transformations  of 
feudalism  which  culminated  in  the  perfect  type  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries. 
Its  development  accompanied  and  was  due  to  the  pro- 
gre^ive  dissolution  and  increasing  inaptitude  of  the 
complex  administrative  organization  of  imperial  Rome. 
A  distinction  of  ages  and  a  contradistinction  of  insti- 
tutions have  been  suspected  in  the  succession  of  the 
tarros  mwie ra,  benefoia,  Andfeuda ;  and  feudalism  has 
Men  restricted  to  the  period  when  the  last  of  these 
d2.«ignationB  prevailed.  Afunera  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent estates  at  will ;  beneficia^  estates  for  life ;  and 
findoy  estates  of  inheritance.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  feudalism  could  not  properly  be  said  to  exist  un- 
til benefices  became  hereditary.  But  the  essence  of 
feudalism  does  not  reside  in  the  duration  of  the  estate, 
hut  in  the  nature,  and  especially  in  the  obligation  of 
the  tenure.  Moreover,  the  contrasted  terms  nuty  be 
in  some  measure  concurrent  with,  but  they  do  not  de- 
note, such  diversities  of  duration.  Munera  is  a  ge- 
neric term  applied  to  all  honors,  dignities,  offices,  and 
donations.  There  was  no  such  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion, in  meaning  or  in  time,  as  Montesquieu  and  oth- 
ers imagine,  between  estates  for  life  and  estates  herita- 
ble. Such  precision  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  habits 
and  the  dispositions  of  those  troubled  but  practical 
ages.  Ufe  estates  were  conceded  in  Germany  as  late 
as  1376.  The  commencement  of  hereditary  feuds  is 
often  referred  to  Hugh  Capet,  in  947.  Montesquieu 
assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877. 
But  such  tenures  are  found  under  I^uis  le  Debonnaire 
in  814 ;  and  in  the  form  of  hewficia  they  were  custom- 
ary under  the  Roman  empire.  Estates  in  perpetuity 
are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  heneficia  as  early  as 
759  (Ratpert,  Castes  8,  GalU,  §  2,  ajmd  Pertz,  Mon. 
Germ.  Hist,  ii,  63;  comp.  S.  Anskarii  Vita  S.  WilUha- 
di,  §  8 ;  Ihid,  p.  882).  But,  in  order  to  ascribe  a  pure- 
ly Germanic  origin  to  feuds,  heneficia  And  fiuda  have 
been  represented  as  diverse  institutions.  They  are 
used  aa  convertible  terms  throughout  the  Book  of 
Feudt,  "  Fendum  idem  cum  beneficio,^*  says  Du  Cange 
(s.  v.,  p.  258,  coL  1).  King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Cas- 
tile, declares  in  Lot  Siete  ParUdoi:  ^*  Feudo  es  hene- 


fecMo  que  dj  d  aefior  a  algtmkome,  porque  as  toma  n 
caaaUOy  et  le  /tee  komenage  de  terle  leal,  E  tomo  ette 
nombre  dtfe  que  debe  tiempreguardard  vascUlo  aleeHor," 
The  term  fiudum  is  a  barbarous,  and  probably  hybrid 
compound,  whose  first  employment  Hallam  assigns  to 
a  ctmstitution  of  Robert  I  of  France  in  1008,  though  it 
is  found  in  a  constitution,  of  somewhat  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  8P4.  Were  there  no 
fiefs  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  this  name  ?  If 
there  were,  then  beneficia  are  fiefis.  If  there  were  not, 
then  fiefs  are  the  same  things  as  benfficia.  The  con- 
fusion has  proceeded  from  the  fantastic  derivation  of 
Feod,  from  the  supposed  Teutonic  word  Fe,  represent- 
ed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fea,  Feohj  fee,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian ody  odhf  property.  Unfortunately,  feudal- 
ism was  a  late  and  very  partial  innovation  among 
both  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinavians,  while  the  term 
Feudum  springs  up  along  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Feoh  is  congenerous  to  the  Latin  pecus-^pecor^ 
is — if  not  borrowed  from  it.  The  /e  in  /"e-ot/,  the 
Spanish  and  Proven9aiye,  the  modem  French  ybi,  the 
Scotch  yeu,  are  apparently  nothing  bnt  contractions  of 
the  Latin  fide  or  Italian  fide,  "  Feudum,  cr*!do,  a 
fide,  quia  vox  ex  Italia  in  Germaniam  vemi.  Et  anie 
tacubtm  xiifiuda  in  Germania  et  apud  omnet  Francoa 
beneficia  appeUabantur'^  (Leibnitz,  CoUe<A.  Etymoiog, 
0pp.  ed.  Dutens,  tom.  vi,  pt.  ii,  p.  68,  59).  '•^Nuila  au^ 
tern  inrettitura  ddtet  dfieri^  quifidditaiemfiicere  recU' 
sat^  quum  a  fidelitate  feudum  dieatur  vd  a  fide"  (IM, 
Feud,  ii,  iii,  8 ;  compare  vii).  This  derivation  of  the 
term  Feod  is  singularly  corroborated  by  the  use  of  the 
word  ^^tntage*^  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory^s  Morte  d*Ar- 
tur:  *^And  thus  Sir  Marhans  every  day  sent  unto 
king  Marke  for  to  pay  the  truage  which  was  behind  of 
seven  years,  or  else  to  find  a  knight  to  fight  with  him 
for  the  truage'^  (pt.  ii,  ch.  iv,  Romance  of  Sir  Triitrem). 

It  is  indubitable  that  feudal  tenures  long  existed  in 
the  midst  of  Roman /uimIi  and  poueuionet^  and  of  Ger- 
manic allodial  estates ;  it  is  iJso  unquestionable  that 
these  were  gradually  absorbed  or  transmuted  into  feu- 
dal tenement*,  for  the  conversion  of  allodial  into  feu- 
dal holdings  is  illustrated  by  ample  documentary  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  feudalization 
of  the  land  was  not  completed  till  the  times  when  the 
vrovdftula  comes  into  use.  But  this  will  not  justify 
the  juridical  distinctions  which  have  been  proposed, 
nor  sanction  the  alleged  derivation  of  Feod,  nor  sus- 
tain the  Germanic  origination  of  the  tennre.  The  des- 
ignation of  Feod  may  well  have  been  devised  as  a 
counterpart  to  aUodh  ;  but  the  generally  received  ety- 
mology of  aBodh  is  very  unreliable,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  the  same 
source  as  the  common  English  word  lot.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  examined  here.  (Compare 
Kemble,  7%e  Saxont  in  England,  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  vol.  i,  p. 
90,  91,  with  Procopins,  De  Bell,  Vandal,  i,  v,  in  regard 
to  the  KXffpoi  Bav^tXui/.) 

In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  feudal  system 
acquired  its  widest  extension,  assumed  its  full,  sym- 
metrical form,  and  engrossed  nearly  all  the  functions 
of  government,  judicature,  police,  war,  and  industrial 
organization.  It  constrained  and  overshadowed  the 
attenuated  framework  of  the  Roman  administrative 
constitution  (which,  however,  coexisted  with  it),  and 
adapted  itself  to  it  by  making  the  king  the  feudal  su- 
zerain of  the  nation — the  emperor,  the  supreme  tem- 
poral head  of  Christendom.  Everything  accepted  a 
feudal  complexion  and  a  feudal  structure — "  nothing 
bnt  did  sufier  a  sea-change."  The  process  of  govern- 
ment, the  public  revenue,  the  offices  of  state,  the  modes 
of  jurisdiction,  the  command  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  the  municipal  arrangements,  the  guilds 
and  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  the  occupations  of 
rural,  mining,  and  other  industry,  were  all  feudalized. 
Everything  rested  on  homage,  fealty,  and  the  military 
tenure  of  land,  or  was  assimilated  to  the  forms  spring- 
ing from  that  basis.     As  in  the  Russian  empire,  al' 
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office  or  authority  is  invested  with  a  military  charac- 
ter and  designatioDi  so  everything  under  the  feudal 
system  adopted  a  feudal  type.  To  this  cause  we  must 
attribute  the  ecclesiastical  iMuonies  which  arose  during 
the  period,  and  also  the  priestly  warriors,  the  fighting 
abbots,  and  the  iinightly  bishops,  who  inspire  such 
surprise  and  disgust  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Uoinan  Church,  with  the  pope  at  its  head,  was  the  spi- 
itual  empire,  rivalling  and  co-ordinate  with  the  secu- 
lar empire  of  Germany,  and  contending  for  a  loftier 
supremacy.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  became 
liaronial  and  feudal  throughout  all  its  provinces  and 
dioceses,  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  and  duchies,  and  counties,  under  the 
aclcnowledged  but  disregarded  suzerainty  of  the  holy 
Uoman  empire.  No  other  scheme,  no  idea  inconsis- 
tent with  the  prevailing  scheme,  could  be  entertained 
among  populations  saturated  with  feudalism,  and  en- 
vironed with  its  universal  atmosphere.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Church  had  accepted  the  general  feudali- 
zation  is  shown  by  an  allocution  of  pope  Innocent  II 
to  the  Lateran  Council,  April  20, 1139 :  "  The  pontifi- 
cal throne  is  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  dignity;  so  that  every  such  office  or  dignity  is  to 
be  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a 
feoff  of  th€  Holy  See,  icithout  which  et^feoffment  no  mch 
office  can  he  kmfuUy  exercised  or  enjoyed'*  (quoted  by 
Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i). 

By  this  process,  infinitely  diversified,  though  ever 
essentially  the  same,  society  was  slowly  reconstructed 
and  re-edified  through  long  generations  of  anarchy, 
wretchedness,  and  foreign  peril  from  new  swarms  of 
ruthless  assailants.  The  elements  and  forces  of  a  new 
civilization  were  thus  collected  and  harmonized,  and 
were  recombined  into  a  uniform  and  coherent  svstem 
on  the  simple  basis  of  fidelity  between  man  and  man. 
Ancient  paganism  had  died  out,  and  universal  scepti- 
cism had  supervened  before  the  new  religious  faith 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  world  had  been  accepted 
by  minds  still  largely  tainted  with  heathenism.  All 
human  trust  had  been  betrayed  and  dissipated ;  all  so- 
cial ligaments  had  been  cor:oded  or  ruptured ;  all  de- 
pendence upon  government,  law,  and  public  force  had 
been  deceived  and  outraged ;  and  yet— consentaneous- 
ly with  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  creed,  and 
of  fresh  races  to  maintain  that  creed  (Salvian.  De  Gu- 
bemat,  ltd;  Augustine,  Civiiae  Dei)---\he  seeds  of  a 
renovated  social  union  were  sprouting  in  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  dissolving  empire,  and  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  violence  and  disorder : 

*^  Per  dan&na,  per  re  ^es,  ab  ip^o 
Ducit  opes  aniuiumqiie  ferro.*' 

This  new  growth,  from  its  earliest  development,  pro- 
tected life  and  property,  rendered  industry  possible 
once  more,  sustained  or  revived  languishing  hope,  de- 
fended the  shattered  relics  of  the  old  civilization  from 
the  ruin  of  interminable  swarms  of  ever-increasing 
barbarians,  disciplined  communities  in  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  order,  renewed  the  culture  of  the  soil,  re- 
organized the  nations,  and  inaugurated  a  new  scries 
of  the  ages  by  introducing  loyal  faith  between  lord 
and  vassal,  and  the  honorable  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful.  The  political  renovation  thus  ran 
parallel  with  the  spiritual  transmutation,  deriving  life 
and  encouragement  fh)m  it  even  when  resisting  its  in- 
fluence, and  confirming  its  dominion  even  while  con- 
taminating its  morality  by  the  infection  of  worldly 
interests  and  passions.  Though  the  feudal  order  nev- 
er realized  in  practice  the  ideal  which  its  function  sug- 
gests— what  human  institution  has  ever  done  this  ? — 
though  sore  blemishes  at  all  times  stained  its  actual 
manifestations,  yet  the  strong  but  rare  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it  are  fully  justified  by  the  inestimable 
services  which  it  rendered  to  the  nations  during  the 
millennial  agony  of  humanity.  High,  indeed,  must 
be  the  merits  which  provoke  a  concert  of  praise  from 
such  antipodes  as  Montesquieu  and  De  Maistrc,  and 


make  the  former  proclaim  his  conviction  that  **the 
feudal  system  was  the  best-constituted  government 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth;**  and  the  latter  declare 
that  *' feudalism  was  the  most  perfect  institution  that 
the  universe  has  seen."  The  criminations  which  hare 
been  so  bitterh*,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  directed 
against  the  feudal  spirit,  are  applicable  to  its  decline, 
when  it  had  rendered  its  incomparable  service  to  man- 
kind, and  had  become  an  embarrassment  and  a  tyrao> 
ny  amid  the  enlarging  industry,  the  augmented  intel- 
ligence, and  the  ampler  aspirations  which  its  long  du- 
ration had  cherished  and  trained. 

Montesquieu  boasted  of  closing  his  dlscnsition  of 
feudalism  where  others  commenced,  yet  he  mistook  or 
overlooked  its  true  antecedents  and  characteristics. 
From  this  notice  nearly  everything  has  been  excluded 
which  is  repeated  in  familiar  or  accessible  authors; 
nor  has  the  associated  topic  of  serfs  and  serfdom  been 
noticed,  as  it  presents  an  occasion  for  extended  and 
independent  consideration. 

From  Blackstone,  Robertson,  Hallam,  etc.,  may  be 
learned  the  habitual  organization  of  nations  during 
the  maturit}*  of  the  feudal  system.  From  authors  of 
a  like  character  may  be  pleasantly  ascertained  the  ro- 
mantic and  other  aspects  of  those  memorable  develop- 
ments of  feudalism,'  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry—*'*  a 
gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay.'*  From  similar 
sources  may  be  drawn  all  needful  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  species  of  feuds  or  fees,  and  to  what 
are  called  feudal  incidents.  These  incidents  attached 
to  every  fief,  and  consisted  of,  1.  Reliefs ;  2.  Fines  on 
alienation ;  3.  Escheats ;  4.  Aids ;  5.  Wardship;  6.  Mar- 
riage (Hallum,  IJia.  Middle  Agee,  cb.  ii,  pt,  i;  Black- 
stone,  Comm,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Robert  (du  Var),  Hltt,  de  la 
Clou  Ouvriere,  liv.  iv,  ch.  vi ;  liv,  v,  ch.  i-iv).  These 
servitia,  or  burdens,  varied  somewhat  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries ;  they  were  incidental  rather 
than  essential  to  feudalism,  and  most  of  them  accom- 
panied the  early  Roman  cUentela,  Their  exposition, 
therefore,  is  not  indispensable  in  a  snmmary  a]^)recia- 
tion  of  the  general  characteristics  and  operation  of  the 
feudal  system. 

Authorities. — To  give  a  list  of  authorities  for  such 
topics  as  Fief,  Feudalism,  Feudal  System,  would  require 
the  enumeration  of  volumes  sufficient  for  an  extensive 
library.     It  may  suffice  to  note  here  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  connected  with  the  subject,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  most  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  writer ;— Codex  Theodasiasms 
(ed.  Gothofredus) ;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (ed.  Gothofre- 
dus) ;  Basilica  (ed.  Heimbach) ;  Baluzii  Capituiaria — 
a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  edition  is  found  in 
Pertz,  Monumentfi  IJist.  Germ, ;  Libri  Ftudonan,  cam 
commentatione  J.  Cujacii;  Foucher,  Astizes  de  Jerumi" 
Ittn;  Beugnot J  Assizes  de  Jerusalem  (very  instmctiTe 
extracts  from  this  text  are  given  in  Cantu,  HiH.  Uni- 
rersellCj  vol.  ix,  append.  A) ;  I.<e»peyrea,  EnisUhimg  k. 
dUette  Bearbeituhg  der  Libb,  Feudorum  ;  Marculfi  ^cr^ 
mularci  Be&\xinanoir,Coustutnes  de  Bettuvoisis ;  Hoamrd, 
Coutumes  Avgh-Nonnandes ;  Loyse\  Institutions  Com- 
tumieres;  Altescrra,  Origines  Ftudorum;  Caravita, /Ver- 
Uctiones  Feodaks;  Ciagius,  De  Ftudis;  Daliyxnple, 
History  cf  Feudal  Property ;  Boehmer,  Frinc^a  Smris 
Feuditrum;  Salvaing,  V Usage  des Fiefs;  Brussel,  VMftge 
General  des  Fiefs  ;  Jenichen,  Thesonu  us  Juris  Ftudali*  ; 
Tur^ole,  Traile  de  la  Seigneurie  Feodale  Univer9elUi 
Guyot,  Des  Fiefs;  InstiiutX-ns  FiudaUs;  Win^peare, 
Abusi  Feudtlif  (iebauer, Origines  Feodi;  Le  Fcvre,  Die 
rOrigine  des  Fiffs ;  De  Gaillxrdon,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  >Vo- 
dale  cut  xiii  Siec/e;  Galland,  Traitt  du  Franc- AUat ;  La 
Boulaye,  J7m/.  du  Dro  t  Fonder  en  Occident ;  Lehueroo, 
Institutions  Miroringtennes  et  Carolingitfmes ;  Bocking, 
Notitia  Dignitatum  Utriusque  Imperii;  Meyer,  Esprit^ 
Origine,  et  Progres  des  Institutions  Judicicares ;  Allen, 
On  the  Royal  Prerogative  ;  Spence,  Inquiry  into  tie  Or%. 
gin  of  the  Ixtws  and  Institutions  of  Modem  Bmiopt . 
'  Fquitulle  Jurisprudence  of  the  Caurt  ofChanceryj  vol.  i  i 
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SftTigny,  Biit.  da  Droit  Romtdn;  Moitreuil,  HiH.  du 
Droit  ByzvUln;  Du  Cange,  Glouarium  Sfed.  ei  fi\f. 
fjOlinitatis ;  Du  Bos,  Hi*l,  Crii,  de  la  Monarchie  Fran- 
fodse ;  Boulainvillien,  Mem,  HiH.  tur  rEtai  de  France ; 
Mably,  Obmrvadum  sur  FHittoire  de  France;  Made- 
moiflelle  De  I^zardifere,  Tkeorie  des  loia  politiquee  de  la 
Monarchie  Fran^aue;  MontlosieFf  De  U  Monarckie 
Fran^iee;  Monteaqaiea,  Esprit  dee  Loie^  liv.  xxx, 
xxxi ;  Goizot,  Hiet.  de  la  CiviUeaiion  en  Europe  ;  Bist, 
de  la  Cie.  en  France ;  Osimain,  La  CiviUiaiion  au  Cin- 
qidme  Steele;  Etudet  Germanipies;  Blackstone,  Com' 
mentttries  on  the  Lowe  of  England;  Robertiion,  Li/e  of 
tke  Empsror  Charles  V;  Lyttelton,  Histortf  nf  He/try  J  I, 
King  nfEngltmd;  Hallam,  History  of  tke  Middle  Ages ; 
and  Supplement ;  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England ;  Pal- 
gravo,  Tke  EngHth  Commonwealth;  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  England;  St.  Palaye,  Histoire  de  la  Chevakrie^  St. 
Marie,  Diss,  Bist.  sur  la  Checakrie,    (6.  F.  H.) 

Field  (oAually  tviv,  sadeh'  [poetic  *^?b,  saday"], 
ayooq\  but  occasionally  Y^'^t  e'rets,  land  [Chald. 
"^a,  bar,  open  country\  xii»pa\  ]^^n,  chuts^  oiU-doors; 

*^^^^  ehelkih\  a  portion  or  plot,  xa»piov ;  H^^U, 
»keJemah\  a  cultivated  ,/6e/ii,  according  to  Gesenius 
and  Fflrst  from  the  context,  in  the  plnr.  Dent,  xxxii, 
32;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40 ;  Hab. 
iii,  17;  also  33*^,  yageh'y  an  arable  field,  in  the  plur. 
Jer.  xxxix,  10).    The  Hebrew  sadeh  is  not  adequately 
represented  by  our  'Afield:'*  the  two  words  agree  in 
describint^  adtioated  land,  but  they  differ  in  point  of 
extent,  the  tatkh  being  specifically  applied  to  what  is 
tmenchsed,  while  the  opposite  notion  of  enclosure  is  in- 
volved  in  the  Mtord  ^Id  (compare  Desert).     The  es- 
wnce  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to 
He  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  (Theeaurus^  p. 
1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom,  Stanley  {Potest. 
p.  4^)  that  of  sm')othnei»f  comparing  arvum  from  arare. 
On  the  one  hand  tadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix,  2;  xxxi,  4; 
xxxiv,  7 ;  Exod.  ix,  8),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvil,  7 ;  xlvii, 
24 ;  Ruth  ii,  2,  3 ;  Job  xxiv,  6 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  18 ;  Mic.  iii, 
12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv,  25,  A.  V.  "ground;"  Psa. 
cxxxii,  6),  or  mountain-top  (Judg.  ix,  32, 86;  2  Sam.  i, 
21):  and  in  some  instances  in  marked  opposition  to 
the  neighboring  wilderness,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob 
settHn;^  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19),  the 
field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35;  Numb,  xxi,  20,  A.V. 
''country';*'  Ruth  i,  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e. 
of  the  cultivated  fields,  which  formed  the  oasis  of  the 
Pencapolis  (Gen.  xiv,  3^  8),  though  a  different  sense 
has  l)een  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius,  TTtesaur,  p. 
1321).     On  the  other  hand,  the  sadeh  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard 
(Exod.  xxli,  5 ;  Lev.  xxv,  8,  4 ;  Numb,  xvi,  14 ;  xx, 
17 ;  compare  Numb,  xxii,  23,  *'  the  ass  went  into  the 
field,"  with  ver.  24,  "a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  garden 
(ihe  very  name  of  which,  *)&,  implies  enclosure),  or  a 
walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii,  8,  IG) :  unwalled  villages 
or  scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eve  of  the  law  as 
fields  (Lev.  xxv,  31),  and  hence  the  expression  fiV 
ToijQ  ayoov^-=  houses  in  the  fields  (Vulg.  in  villas;  Mark 
vi,  36,  56).     In  many  passages  the  term  implies  what 
is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv,  8;  xxiv,  63;  Deut. 
xxil,  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esan 
(Gen.  xxv,  27 ;  the  Sept.,  however,  refers  it  to  his 
character,  dypoicoc) :  this  is  more  fully  expressed  by 
trt'Sr}  "^39,  *'the  open  field"  (Lev.  xiv,  7,  63 ;  xvu,  6*; 
Numb,  xix,  16 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  with  which  is  natural- 
ly coapled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer. 
ix,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  6;  xxxii,  4;  xxxiii,  27;  xxxix, 
5).     See  Meadow. 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Dent,  xix, 
14;  xxvii,  17;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  2;  Prov.  xxii,  28; 
xxiil,  10) ;  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 


liable  to  damage  fhmi  straying  catUe  (Exod.  xxii,  5) 
or  fire  (ver.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  8U) ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  constantiy  watching  docks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Naiur  ( Wor- 
talMBt,  Syria,  i,  298).  A  certain  amount  of  protection 
was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the 
grain  crops  on  the  outside :  **  spelt"  appears  to  have 
been  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25,  as  in  the  mai^n).  From  the  absence  of  enclos- 
ures, cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  , 
field,  whether  it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area 
(Gen.  xxiii,  18, 17 ;  Isa.  v,  8),  a  man's  whole  inherit* 
ance  (Lev.  xxvii,  16  sq. ;  Ruth  iv,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  U, 
25  ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26;  'Xxxi,  16),  the  agerpublicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli,  48;  Neh.  xii,  29),  as  distinct,  however, 
trota  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the  walls  of 

the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  ti^A^  (A.  V. 

**  suburbs"),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of  the 
town  itself  (Josh,  xxi,  11, 12),  or,  lastiy,  the  territory 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  xxxii,  8 ;  xxxvi,  35 ;  Numb, 
xxi,  20 ;  Ruth  i,  6 ;  iv,  8 ;  1  Sam,  vi,  1 ;  xxvii,  7, 11). 
In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5^  **  a  town  in  the  field"  (Auth.Vers. 
**  country") = a  provincial  town  as  distinct  from  the 
royal  city.  A  plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger 
one  was  termed  H^b  r|?bn  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19;  Ruth 
ii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  18),  or  simply  f^i?^n  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
SO;  xxiii,  12;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  29).'  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkatb-Hazzurim,  the  field  of  the  strong  men,  or  possi- 
bly of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii,  16X  or  from,  the  use  to  which 
they  may  have  been  applied  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  Isa. 
vii,  8 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  7).     See  Land. 

It  should  be  obser\'ed  that  the  expressions  **'  fruit- 
ful field"  (Isa.  x,  18;  xxix,  17;  xxxii,  15,  16)  and 
"  plentiful  field"  (Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  33)  are  not 
connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  kirmel,  meaning  a  park 
or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wilderness  or 
a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in  2  Kings  xix,  23, 
and  Isa.  xxxvii,  24  (A.  Vers.  "Carmel");  Isa.  x,  18 
(«' forest),"  and  Jer.  iv,  26  ("fruitful  place").  See 
Carmeu  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  5,  5^T-rno  (A.V. "  fruitftil  field"),  which 
means  a  field  suited  fur  planting  suckers.     See  Agui- 

CULTUUK. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  East  Guilfo  d.  Conn.,  May  20, 
1781,  prepared  for  college  under  Dr.  John  Elliott,  of 
Guilford,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1802.  After  stud- 
ying theology  under  Dr.  Backus,  be  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1803,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  East  Had- 
dam  in  1804.  Ho  filled  this  charge  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success  until  1818,  and  in  1819  accepted  a 
call  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.  After  eighteen  years'  pas- 
toral service  at  Stockbridge,  he  was  called  in  1837  to 
his  old  parish  at  Haddam.  In  1848  he  travelled  in 
Europe.  In  1851  he  gave  up  his  charge  at  Haddam, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  died  April  15,  1867.  Dr. 
Field  was  a  man  of  strong  character.  His  mental 
powers  were  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  his  culture 
was  at  once  thorough  and  varied.  His  duties  as 
preacher  and  pastor  were  always  filled  with  conscien- 
tious care ;  and  his  long  pastorates,  with  the  unusual 
case  of  his  return  to  his  first  charge  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-three  years,  sufficiently  attest  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  parishioners.  Of  his  ten  children, 
six  sons  are  now  living,  and  all  eminent  as  profession- 
al men ;  among  them  are  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  "  father" 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evangelist,  Besides  a  number  of  oc- 
c<)sional  sermons.  Dr.  Field  published  History  of  Mid' 
dlesex  : — History  of  BerlMre : — Genealogy  of  the  Brai- 
nerd  Family. — Appleton*s  Annucd  Cydop,  1867,  p.  801. 

Field,  Richard,  D.D.,  one  of  the  best  of  the  High- 
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Church  writers  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  wtM  bom  at 
Hampstead,  HertfonUhire,  in  1561,  and  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  lectured  for  seven 
years  on  logic  and  philosophy,  and  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned  preacher  and  an  acute  disputant. 
He  was  afterwards  reader  of  divinity  at  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
London,  and  rector  of  Burghdear  in  Hampshire.  Here 
he  refused  the  offer  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Holbom,  Lon- 
don, a  much  more  valuable  living,  that  he  might  serve 
God  and  pursue  Ms  studies  in  a  more  retired  situation. 
In  1598  queen  Elizabeth  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, and  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  Richard 
Hooker,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  In  1604  he  was 
made  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1609  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter. **  He  was  esteem^  a  perfect  oracle  in  ecclesias- 
tical learning.  Divines,  even  of  the  first  order,  scarce 
ever  went  to  him  without  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  Fuller  calls  him  *■  that  learned  divine,  whose 
memory  smelleth  like  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.'  When  king  James  heard  him  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said, '  ThU  is  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in.*  His 
majes^  retained  so  good  an  opinion  of  him  that  he  de- 
signed to  raise  him  to  the  Ushopric  of  Oxford ;  but 
God  was  pleased,  as  Mr.  Wood  remarks,  to  prefer  him 
for  a  better  place,  for,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1616, 
be  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally  great 
and  amiable.  His  reputetion  reste  securely  on  his 
great  work.  The  Book  of  the  Churck,  which  was  origin- 
ally bsued  in  1606,  and  with  a  fifth  book  added  in  1810. 
A  new  edition,  printed  for  the  **£ccl.  Hist.  Society,*' 
appeared  at  Cambridge,  1847-52  (4  vols.  8vo). — Hook, 
Eccl.  Biog,  v,  116 ;  Middleton,  £ccl.  Biog,  ii,  874. 

Field-preaclimg,  or  preaching  in  the  open  aur, 
"  a  plan  adopted  by  reformers  in  every  age,  in  order 
to  propagate  more  extensively  and  effectually  their 
peculiar  sentiments  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  synagogues  afforded 
of  making  known  the '  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom'  to  those 
who  assembled  therein  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they 
also  proclaimed  the  doctrines  and  precepto  of  the  new 
dispensation  on  the  highways  and  hedges,  on  the  sea- 
shore and  on  the  barren  ^lade,  on  the  mountein's  side 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  teeming  city.  Wherever  men 
were  found,  and  under  whatever  circumstences  they 
were  placed,  if  their  ears  could  be  reached,  there  the 
voice  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  was  heard, 
warning  sinners  of  coming  danger,  and  pointing  out 
the  only  way  of  escape — the  only  medium  of  access 
unto  God.  So  was  it,  too,  with  other  reformers,  whose 
labors  our  limits  forbid  our  noticing,  as  we  desire  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  field-preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley.  The  practice  was  commenced  by  the 
former,  and  that  w^ithout  any  misgivings  as  to  the  Mr- 
regularity'  of  such  a  strange  proceeding ;  whereas  the 
latter,  though  a  man  of  more  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  who,  on  that  account,  ought  to  have  risen  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  induced  to  follow  in  the  course  so  heroical- 
ly opened  up  by  the  eloquent  Whitefield.  But  having 
once  commenced,  there  was  no  drawing  back ;  he  had 
taken  to  the  field,  and  no  man's  face  or  fh)wn  should 
cause  him  to  retire.  John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  of 
a  weak  and  shrinking  spirit,  as  his  whole  life  testifies ; 
but  he  was  a  man  who  proved  himself  on  all  occasions 
to  be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Whitefield 
was  refused  the  pulpits  of  the  London  and  Bristol 
churches,  and  after  he  had  been  threatened  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  the  latter  place  with  sus- 
pension and  excommunication  if  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  his  diocese  without  a  license,  he  resolved  in  his 
mind  whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Indeed,  he  had  thought  of  this  before  he 
was  refused  permission  to  preach  in  the  pulpito  of  the 
establishment,  when  he  saw  that  thousands  who  sought 
to  hear  him  could  not  gain  admittence  into  the  church- 
es.    He  mentioned  his  thoughte  to  some  friends,  who 


pronounced  the  idea  to  be  a  mad  one ;  but  now,  be  be- 
lieved that  in  Bristol  his  duty  in  this  respect  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  Moreover,  many  persons  said  to  him, 
*■  What  need  of  going  abroad  ?  Have  we  not  Indians 
enough  at  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  In- 
dians, there  are  colliers  enough  at  Ringswood.'  To 
these,  therefore,  he  determined  to  preach  the  message 
of  reconciliation.  The  colliers  at  Kingswood  were 
without  any  means  of  religious  instruction ;  they  had 
no  church  in  which  to  worship,  no  minister  to  teach 
them  the  duties  of  religion,  or  to  pray  with  them* 
hence  they  were  notorious  for  their  brutidity  and  wick- 
edness, and  in  times  of  excitement  were  a  terror  to  all 
around  them.  On  February  17, 1789,  Whitefield  pro- 
ceeded to  Rose  Green,  Kingswood  (bis  first  field-pulpit), 
where  he  preached  to  as  many  as  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  collected,  which  were  al)0ut  200.  ^The  ice  be- 
ing now  broke'  —  to  ose  his  own  observation  on  this 
first  open-air  sermon — he  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  same  course.  Accordingly,  he  visited  Kingswood 
frequently,  and  every  time  he  went  there  the  nomber 
of  his  hearers  increased ;  for,  besides  the  colliers,  thou- 
sands of  all  ranks  flocked  from  Bristol  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  congregation  was  sometimes  com- 
puted at  20,000.  With  gladness  and  eagerness  many 
of  these  despised  outcasts,  who  had  never  been  In  a 
church  in  their  lives,  received  the  instruction  of  this 
eminent  follower  of  him  who  '  weiU  about  doing  pood.' 
*  The  first  discovery,'  says  he,  *  of  their  being  affected 
was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came 

out  of  their  coal-pito Sometimes,  when  20,000 

people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my  own  appre- 
hension, a  word  to  say,  either  to  God  (in  prayer)  or  to 

them  (by  preaching) The  open  firmament 

above  me,  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches, 
some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  the  trees,  and  at  times 
all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which 
sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  approach- 
ing evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and  quite  over- 
came me.'     Whitefield  was  then  requested  to  preach 
in  a  bowling-green  in  the  city,  and  he  complied. 
Many  of  the  audience  sneered  to  see  a  stripling  with  a 
gown  mount  a  table  on  nnconsecrated  ground;  for 
field-preaching,  since  common  enough  in  England,  was 
then  unknown,  and  therefore  obloquy  was  poured  upon 
it.     His  en^ngements  so  increased  that  he  sought  the 
help  of  Mr.  Wesley.     Without  delay  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
ceeded to  Bristol,  and  on  his  arrival  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.     *  I  could  scarce  reconcile  my- 
self at  first,'  says  be,  *■  to  thb  strange  way  of  preach- 
ing in  the  fields,  of  which  he  (Whitefield)  set  me  the 
example  on  the  Sunday,  having  been  all  my  life,  till 
very  lately,  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  de- 
cency and  order  that  I  should  have  thought  the  saving 
of  souls  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.' 
However,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wesley  preached 
from  a  little  eminence  in  an  open  ground  adjoining 
the  city  to  about  8000  people.     In  the  days  of  W^hite- 
field  and  the  Wesleys  field-preaching  was  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  danger.     Though  they  often 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  multitudes,  yet  at 
other  times  they  experienced  the  rudest  and  most  de^ 
termined  opposition,  and  often  their  lives  were  in  im- 
minent peril  from  the  violence  of  an  ignorant,  de^ 
praved,  and  excited  populace.    In  his  Earnest  AypemL, 
Mr.  Wesley  asks,  *■  Who  is  there  among  you,  brethren, 
that  is  willint;  (examine  your  own  hearts)  even  to 
save  souls  from  death  at  this  price  ?     Would  not  you 
let  a  thousand  souls  perish  rather  than  yon  would  lie 
the  instrument  of  rescuing  them  thus  ?    I  do  not  spealc 
now  with  regard  to  conscience,  but  to  the  inconven- 
iences that  must  accompany  it.    Can  you  sustain  them, 
if  you  would  ?     Can  you  bear  the  summer  sun  to  besit 
upon  your  naked  head  ?     Can  you  suffer  the  wintry 
rain  or  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows? 
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yoa  iblfi  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  without  any  cover- 
ing or  defence,  when  God  castetb  abroad  his  buow  like 
wwl,  or  scattereth  his  hoar  frost  like  ashes  ?  And  yet 
these  are  some  of  the  snuUest  inconveniences  which 
tCGompany  field-preaching.  Far  beyond  all  these  are 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  the  scoffs  both  of  the  great 
▼nlgsr  and  the  small ;  contempt  and  reproach  of  every 
l(i]id;  often  more  than  verbal  aflh>nt»— stupid,  bmtal 
nolence,  sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  health,  or  limbs, 
or  lifti  Brdihren,  do  you  envy  us  this  honor  ?  What, 
I  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to  be  a  fleld-preacber?' 
When  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  accustomed  to  field-preach- 
ing for  more  than  twenty  years,  ho  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  *One  hour  in  Moorfields  might  convince 
any  impartial  man  of  the  expediency  of  field-preach- 
ing. What  building,  except  St.  Paul's  church,  could 
contain  such  a  congregation  ?  and  if  it  would,  what 
human  voice  could  have  reached  them  there?  By  re- 
peated observations,  I  find  I  can  command  thrice  the 
namber  in  the  open  air  that  I  can  under  a  roof.  And 
who  can  say  the  time  for  field-preaching  is  over,  while, 
1.  Greater  numbers  tlian  ever  attend ;  2.  The  convert- 
ing as  well  as  the  convincing  power  of  God  is  emi- 
nently present  with  them  ?*  One  extract  more,  and 
this  article  must  close.  Mr.  Wesley  thus  describes 
these  open-air  services :  *  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen 
a  more  awfiil  sight  than  when,  on  Rose  Green  or  the 
top  of  Han  nan  Mount,  some  thousands  of  people  were 
calmly  joined  together  in  solemn  waiting  upon  God, 
while 

*  **  Thej  stood,  and  under  open  air  adored 

The  God  who  made  both  air,  earth,  heaven,  and  sky.**  * 

And  whether  they  were  listening  to  his  word  with  at- 
tention still  as  night,  or  were  lifUng  op  their  voice  in 
praise  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  constrained  to  say  in  my  heart,  **  How  dreadful 
is  this  place  !*'  This,  also,  "  is  no  other  than  the  house 
of  God!  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  I" '  (See  Memoirs 
<f  Wesley,  by  Coke,  Southey,  and  Watson ;  also  Jack- 
son's Centen  try  of  iVetleyan  Melhodum.')  Having  now 
once  adopted  thin  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
neglected  classes  of  the  community,  Mr.  Wesley  never 
abandoned  it  to  the  end  of  bis  life ;  and  in  a  short  time 
his  brother  Charles  followed  his  example  in  the  same 
self-denying  labor  of  love,  being  urged  thereto  by  the 
mdefati^able  Whitcfield.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  first 
field-sermon  was  preached  at  Moorfields  on  June  24, 
1739,  his  congregition  amounting  to  about  1000,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  to  multi- 
tudes on  Rennington  Common.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  preached  to  about  10,000  people  in  Moor- 
fields; and  for  several  years  he  followed  with  equal 
stepe  both  his  brother  and  Mr.  Whitefield  in  laborious 
zeal  and  public  usefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wesley  had  not  preached  in  the  open  air  till 
the  time  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  Whitefield  to  do  so  at 
Bristol.  He  had  done  so  in  Georgia  before  Mr.  \lliite- 
field  was  ordained,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  practice  in  England  until  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  says,  *  Wherever  I 
was  now  desired  to  preach  (in  churches),  salvation  by 

fiuth  was  my  only  tiieme Things  were  in  this 

posture  when  I  was  told  I  must  preach  no  more  in 
this,  and  this,  and  another  church;  the  reason  was 
usually  added  without  reserve,  "  Because  you  preach 
such  doctrine."  ....  After  a  time  I  determined  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  England  which  I  had  often  done  in 
a  warmer  climate— to  preach  in  the  open  air.'  *Be 
pleased  to  observe,*  he  adds,  *1.  That  I  was  forbidden 
to  preach  in  any  church  '*  for  preaching  such  doo- 
trhie.*'  2.  That  I  had  no  desire  nor  design  to  preach 
in  the  open  air  till  after  the  prohibition.  8.  That  when 
I  did,  as  it  was  no  matter  of  choice,  so  neither  of  pre- 
meditation. Th^re  was  no  scheme  at  all  previously 
formed  which  was  to  be  supported  thereby.  4.  Field- 
preaching  was  tlerefore  a  sudden  expedient — a  thing 
submitted  to  ratker  than  chosen ;  and  therefore  sub- 


mitted to  because  I  thought  preaching  even  thus  bef 
ter  than  not  preaching  at  all.'  Field-preaching,  or,  us 
it  was  called,  tent-preaching,  that  is,  preaching  fh>m  a 
tent,  was  common  in  Scotland  on  summer  sacramental 
occasions  up  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  practice 
still  survives  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Thou- 
sands fh>m  neighboring  parishes  used  to  assemble  on 
the  brae  or  in  the  quiet  hollow,  and  listen  to  the  word 
of  life.  But  unhallowed  scenes  sometimes  occurred, 
of  which  Bums's  Holy  Fair  is  an  exaggerated  picture ; 
and  such  gatherings  have  been  discontinued.  Of  late, 
however,  field-preaching  lias  been  resorted  to  fbr  a  dif- 
ferent purpos^— that  of  evangelization — so  that  the 
masses  ma}'  lie  reached  which  have  given  up  attend- 
ance at  the  house  of  God.  Everywhere  tiie  result 
seems  to  be  satisfiutory,  and  the  practice  is  every  year 
more  and  more  extensively  followed  in  Great  Britain." 
See  Camp^mkktuso. 

Fifth-monarcliy-men,  a  sect  of  Millenarians 
which  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  held 
that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  styled 
by  them  the  fifth  great  monarchy',  reckoned  in  succes- 
sion with  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
ones,  was  then  to  begin.  Under  the  lead  of  Thomus 
Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  they  formed  a  plot  to  inaugu- 
rate their  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  April  9th,  1657,  but 
were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  number  of  the  conspirators,  arrested 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
though  the  penalty  of  the  law,  death,  was  not  inflicted 
on  any  of  them.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1661,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  madmen,  led  by  the  same  Ten- 
ner, rose  ia  insurrection,  if  we  may  term  it  such, 
against  the  government  of  Charles  II,  proclaimed 
"king  Jesus,"  attacked  the  police  force,  and,  after 
concealing  themselves  for  two  days  in  Caen  Wood, 
near  Highgate,  returned  to  encounter  the  train-bands, 
insanely  believing  that  neither  bullet  nor  steel  could 
harm  them.  Most  of  them,  refusing  quarter,  were 
slain  outright ;  but  Venner  and  sixteen  others  were 
taken,  tried,  and  executed. — Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of 
England,  iv,  206,  251 ;  Pictorial  Hist,  of  England,  iu, 
421,  679  (Chambers's  ed.);  Burnet,  i7M^  of  His  Own 
Times,  vol.  i,  bk.  ii ;  Baxter,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  606,  611 ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Lon- 
don),  iv,  186.     (J.W.M.) 

Fig.  The  usual  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  hSKft 
(teHnah  ,  of  uncertain  etymology),  which  is  universally 
translated  fig  (N.  T.  <wkov)  and  fig-tree  (X.  T.  avKrji) 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  versions,  and  no  doubt 
correctly  so.  It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a 
highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the  East,  and  its  present  as 
well  as  ancient  Arabic  name  is  tin.  When  figs  are 
spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  tbe  fig-tree,  the  masc. 
plur.  form  D*^3Krt  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii,  13).  The  oth- 
er words  rendered^  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  are :  3D  (jHig, 
"green  fig,"  Cant,  ii,  13;  oXwv^oc,  " untimely  fig," 
Rev.  vi,  13),  a  designation  of  the  late  fig,  which,  being 
unripe  at  the  proper  time  for  gathering,  f^quently 
hangs  on  the  tree  over  winter  (comp.  also  the  name 
Bbth-phaoe);  and  nn^2a  (WAJfcwroA',  "first  ripe," 
Isa.  xxviii,  4 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  Mic.  vii,  1 ;  Hos.  ix,  10), 
which  denotes  the  early  or  spring  fig,  still  called  boe- 
core  in  Mauritania,  and  in  Spanish  albacora  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  870,  fol.).     See  also  Sycamore. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate 
them,  but  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius  {Hierobot,  ii, 
868).  The  first  notice  of  it,  however,  occurs  in  Gen. 
iii,  7,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  described  as  sewing 
fig-leaves  together  to  make  themselves  aprons.  The 
common  fig-leaf  is  not  so  well  suited,  ftom  its  lobed 
nature,  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewing  or 
pinning  leaves  together  is  very  common  in  the  East 
even  in  the  present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  nm* 
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bKlIu  ars  made  of  leavea  to  pinned  or  Mwn  together. 
Henca  sorae  hare  auppoaert  the  Finn  Indira  to  be  the 
tree  there  referred  to,  but  tlii>  it  unlikely  and  nnnee- 
eeaaiy.  The  fig-tree  ii  enumerated  (Deuc.  viii,  8)  as 
one  of  the  valuable  product*  oC  Paleitine,  "a  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  Tines,  and  Bg-treea,  and  pome- 


gtanate*." 


The  Vig  (Fku  Coival. 
The  spies  who  vere  lent  fmm  the  wilder- 
1  brought  back  from  the  brook  of  Eehcnl 
clatters  of  grapep.  pomegranstee,  and  (iga.  Mount  Ol- 
ivet waa  famoua  for  its  fig-troeB  In  ancient  times,  and 
they  are  xtill  found  there  l>'ec  Stanley,  5uua  and  fn^t- 
(im,  p.  187,  421,  422).  The  fig-tree  Is  referred  to  as 
oneofthe  signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  iv,!G).    Hence 

Itecame  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
dpnotfl  peace  and  prosperity  (Mic.  iv,  4 ;  Zech.  iii,  10), 
The  failure  of  this  fruit  is  likewise  noted  as  a  sign  of 
affliction  (P«a,  cv,  831.  The  very  frequent  references 
which  are  made  in  the  Old  Teitaroent  Co  the  fig  and 
other  fruit-treea  ore  in  coiifequence  of  fruits  forniing  a 
much  more  importnnt  article  of  diet  in  the  worm  and 
<lry  countries  of  the  Kast  than  they  can  ever  do  in  the 
cold  and  moist  reeions  of  the  North  (see  Judith  jt,  G ; 
comp.  Mishna,  Shtbiilh,  Iv,  7).  Figs  are  also  used  me- 
dicinally ;  and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  nx,  7,  of 
tbeir  emplovmcnt  ae  a  poultice  (comp.  Pliny,  Txui,  62- 
Dioacor.  I  184).  In  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  mention  la  made  of  cakes  nf  lies,  used  aa 
articles  of  (bod,  and  compressed  into  that  form  for  Che 
sake  of  keeping  them  (lt\nfi(,  carica,  Lucian,  I*i(. 
Auct-W;  HarUal,  xlii,  28).  Such  a  cake  vaa  called 
n^al  (Talmud,  VlJ?  or  "^ZS,  Bllahna.rFnimoCA,  iv,  8), 
or'moretiillyD^Jitri  r^3?,  on  account  of  iCa  shape, 
from  Che  root  ^3^,  to  matt  round  (see  1  Sam.  xxx, 
12 ;  Jer.  iilv,  2  sq.).  Hence,  or  rather  from  Che  Syr- 
iac  xrbai,  Che  first  letter  i«ing  dropped,  came  the  fir. 
word  jraXriftj  (ae*  Weaseling,  ad.  ZHod.  Sic.  xvil,  67). 
AthenKua  (xi,  p.  500,  ed.  Cssaub.)  makes  express  men. 
tion  of  the  jraXnHq  Svpumii.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  vi, 
describe*  the  irnXnftj  as  n  mass  of  figs  and  rich 
dates,  formed  into  thp  shape  of  bricka  or  tiles,  and  com- 
pressed in  order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes 
harden  ao  as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  The  fi»c  Is 
still  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  In  a  dried 
stale,  stmng  upon  cn^d^  it  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  tnim  Persia  to  India.  The  fig-tree, 
though  now  successfully  cultivated  in  a  (n^at  part  of 
Europe,  even  aa  tai  north  as  the  aouCbem  puts  of 
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England,  is  yet  a  naCive  oF  the  Eait,  and  probably  of 

vaCed.  The  climate  there  is  such  Chat  Che  tree  miut 
neceesarily  be  able  Co  bear  aonie  decree  of  cold,  sod 
thus  be  flt'ted  Co  travel  nortbirardi,  and  ripen  its  (rait 
where  there  ia  a  auScient  amounC  and  ciintiii  uance  tJ 
summer  heaC  It  has  a  emooCb  sUm,  which  is  tcldom 
quite  eCrai^it,  and  la  covered  with  a  gray  bark ;  tbs 
leaves  are  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with  Uiree  or  6ve 
lobes,  and  are  indented;  the  npper  side  is  Tou^h,  the 
lower  is  covered  with  fine  hair.  The  fruit  makes  iti 
appearance  before  the  leaves,  but  not  before  the  Bow- 
ers or  blossom,  which  liei  concealed  within  a  hollow, 
fleshy  receptacle  (Hogg,  Viget/Me  Kinffdom,  p.  676). 
The  fertiliiatioD  of  the  bloBSomt  is  often  assLsted  l^' 
an  artlflcial  procesa  called  capriJicalicm{FKay,  ix,21; 
Toumefort,  ii,32;  Rusael,  ^  Ji-fipo,  1, 108 ;  Haaaelquist, 
p.  221).     Sec  the  Penny  Csei/iadia,  a.  v. 
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Fio-TRBE.  Cdhsed.  Few  passages  In  the  Gospels 
have  given  occasion  to  bo  much  perplexity  as  tlut  of 
Mark  xi,  IS,  where  the  evangelist  relates  the  cimun- 
stance  of  our  Lord'scursing  the  fig-tree  near  Bethany: 
"And  seeing  a  lig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves,  be  came, 
if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon;  and  when 
he  came  to  it  ho  found  niiChing  buC  leaves, /Ur  tie 
lime  o/figt  teai  netstl."  Tlie  apparent  nnreasoiiable- 
nesa  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time  when  none  could  natu- 
rally be  expected,  and  the  consequent  injustice  of  the 
sentence  piouounced  upon  the  tree,  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  gruve  impeacbmeut  of  the  Gospel  record, 
and  of  our  Saviour's  character  itself. 

The  lig-tree  {Ficia  CaHoi)  in  Palestine  prodncca 
fhjit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the  year: 
first,  there  is  the  Kitarah,  or  "early-ripe  fig"  (wpi- 
f.popoc.  p™»".  Pliny,  xv,  19;  xvi,  49;  Macrob.  SaL 
ii,  16),  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (see  Mic  vii, 
1 ;  IsB.  xxviii,  4 ;  Hos.  iz,  10),  which  ripeoa  an  an  a.-w- 
erage  towards  the  end  of  June,  Chough  in  &vonlile 
places  of  snll  or  temperature  the  figs  may  ripen  a  little 
earlier,  while  under  less  favorable  circunistanccx  they 
may  not  be  matured  till  the  middle  of  July  (.Biihle, 
Calendar  (Ecm.  p.  IS).  The  bOJcank  drops  oflT  the 
tree  as  soon  aa  ripe ;  hence  Che  allusion  in  Kah.  iii,  12. 
when  shaken  they  "even  fall  into  the  month  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  (Trae.  i,  264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  compares 
the  Spanish  name  hreba  fbr  this  early  fruit,  "quasi 
bme,"  aa  continuhig  only  for  a. short  time.  Abont 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  Che  HHurin  the  bmuit 
or  summer  flg  bei^ns  to  be  fbrmed  ;  these  rarely  ripen 
befbre  Aueust  (Buhle,  tit  rap.  p.  U),  whan  anotiter 
crop,  called  "the  winter  Ii):,'' appear*.  Shaw  describes 
this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape  and  darker 
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complexion  than  the  berm&tf  hanging  and  ripening 
on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  pro- 
vided the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gath- 
ered as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring  (see  Miss  Bre- 
mer's TraceU  m  the  Holy  Land,  i,  195 ;  compare  Pliny, 
N.  ff.  xvi,  26,  27).  Thas,  especially  in  sheltered  sit- 
lutions  (e.  g.  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  Joseph  as,  Wary 
iii,  10,  8),  fresh  figs  might  be  had  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year  (compare  Strabo,  xi,  608 ;  Columella,  A  r- 
hor.  21). 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  passage 
in  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
unsatisfactory ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  ingenious 
though  obje(;tionable  reading  proposed  by  Dan.  Hein- 
sius  (^Exercii.  Sac.  ed.  1639,  p.  116)  of  ou  ydtp  r/i/,  Kai- 
()0(  <fvKii»v — *^  where  he  was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs" 
—and  merely  mentioning  another  proposal  to  read 
that  clause  of  the  evangelist^s  remark  as  a  question, 
**  for  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs?'*  and  the  no  less 
unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond  (^Amnot.  ad  St, 
Mark\  **it  was  not  a  good  season  for  figs,"  we  come 
to  the  interpretations  which,  though  not  perhaps  of  re- 
cent origin,  we  find  in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor  with  most 
writers  is  that  which  understands  the  words  icaipop 
(Tvcftfv  to  mean  "  the  fig-harvest ;"  the  yap  in  this  case 
is  referred,  not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding, 
**he  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more  re- 
mote one,  ^'he  came  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thin .; 
thereon  ;"  for  a  similar  trajection  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
3Iark  xvi,  3,  4;  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would 
then  be  as  follows :  *'And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off 
having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might  find  any 
fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have  found  some),  for  the 
time  of  gathering  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he 
came  he  found  nothing  but  leaves."     (See  the  notes 
in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope,  Bloom- 
field,  Webster,  and  Wilkinson ;  Macknight,  Harm,  of 
the  Gagpeis,  ii,  591,  note,  1809 ;  £lsle3'*s  Annot.  ad  I.  c, 
etc.)    A  forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eata- 
ble would  be  found  on  the  trees :  the  biJtJturim  seldom 
ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  the  fruit,  to  use  Shaw's  expres- 
sion, would  be  "hard,  and  no  bigger  than  common 
plums,"   corresponding  in  this  state  to  the  paggim 
(snD)  of  Cant  i'^  13,  wholly  unfit  for  food  in  an  un- 
prepared state ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that 
our  Lord  expected  to  find  something  more  palatable 
than  these  small,  sour  things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its 
8how  of  foliage  bespoke,  though  falsely,  a  correspond- 
ing show  of  good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  fruit  comes  before  the  leaves.     Again,  if  natpoQ 
denotes  the  **  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose  that,  al- 
though the  fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season 
was  not  very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  con.«e- 
quence  must  have  been  considerably  more  matured 
than  these  hard  paggim ;  but  is  it  probable  that  Mark 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March,  when 
they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before  June  at 
the  earliest?     It  would  be  better  to  understand  the 
yap  here  in  an  adversative-illative  sense =a/Mov^. 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question  was  not 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  (//iero5.  ii,  385)  says 
there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
name  of  Benoth-shiach  (TXV^  r^133),  which  produces 
grossuU,  "small  unripe  figs"  (^paggim)  every  year,  but 
only  good  fruit  every  third  year;  and  that  our  Lord 
came  to  this  tree  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  annual 
grossuU  only  were  produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to 
what  tree  the  Benoth-shuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  apparent  unreasonabieness  remains  as  it 
was.     As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  (Commentary  in 


Marhy  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  U 
was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  (Hist,  Plant,  iv,  2, 
§  4)  calls  dii^vWov,  "evergreen,"  it  is  enough  to  ot>* 
serve  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but  the  carob  or  locust 
tree  {Ceraionia  sUiqua^.  Dr.  Thomson,  however, 
speaks  of  a  large  green-colored  fig  that  ripens  in  May 
on  Lebanon,  and  probably  much  earlier  in  milder  po« 
sitions  (Land  and  Book,  i,  538). 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
whob  transaction  ?  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves  (see 
Hackett,  lUust,  of  Scripture,  p.  133);  consequently,  if 
the  tree  produced  leaves,  it  should  also  have  had  some 
figs  as  well.  As  to  what  natural  causes  had  operated  to 
effect  BO  unusual  a  thing  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves 
in  March,  it  is  unimportant  to  inquire ;  but  the  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  with  the  possible  chance  (ci  dpa, 
si  forte,  '*  under  the  circumstances ;"  see  Winer,  Gram, 
ofy.  Test.  Diction,  p.  465,  Massona  transl.)  of  finding 
eatable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  March, 
would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  modern 
traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  turns  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  tree ;  had  it  not  proclaimed  by 
its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  and  thus 
proudly  exhibited  its  precoeiausness ;  had  our  Lord  at 
that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig- 
trees  upon  which  no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  f^uit,  then  the  case  would  be 
altered,  and  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real. 
The  words  of  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  no  fruit 
was  found  on  the  tree,  viz.  '*  because  it  was  not  the 
time  for  fVuit;"  we  are  left  to  infer  the  reason  why  it 
ought  to  have  had  fruit  if  it  were  true  to  its  pretensions ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  miracle  had  a 
typical  design  (see  the  Christ,  Annotator,  \,  228),  to  show 
how  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing, 
like  this  precocious  fig-tree,  "to  be  first,"  should  be 
"last'*  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
in  their  live^,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well  expresses 
it,  "  the  rustlin:;  leaves  of  a  religious  professicm,  the 
l3arren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  ostentatious 
display  of  the  law,  and  vain  exuberance  of  words 
without  the  good  fruit  of  works"  (comp.  Ezek.  xvii, 
24).  So  Trench  (yotes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  438)  con- 
cludes :  "All  the  explanations  which  go  to  prove  that, 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  things  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  earh'  time  of  the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either 
winter  figs  which  had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early 
figs  of  spring  themselves — all  these,  ingenious  as  they 
often  are,  yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For, 
without  entering  further  into  the  question  whether 
they  prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oHf  yap  ifv  Kaipbf  *tvkwv  of  Mark,y/'Ofii  which  it  is  plain 
thai  no  such  calculation  of  probabilities  brought  the  Lord 
thither,  but  those  abnorvuil  leaves  which  he  had  a  right 
to  count  would  have  been  accompanied  with  abnormal 
fi-uit,** 

Monogi^hs  on  this  fig-tree  cursed  by  the  Saviour 
have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Flensborg  (Hafn.  1775), 
Gosgen  (Lips.  1697),  Hofmann  (Jena,  1670),  Iken(Brc« 
men,  1741)«  Juster  (Abo,  1724),  Muler  (Hafnis,  1739), 
Schmidt  (Viteb.  1701),  Majus  (in  Obss,  sacr,  p.  71  sq.), 
Simonie  (Fr.  ad  V.  1689),  Withon  (in  Opusc.  p.  159  sq.), 
Witsius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1709) ;  in  German  by  Pagendarm 
(Wolfenb.  1755),  Ebeling  (in  Hamb.  gel.  BriefwechseL 
1750,  p.  518  sq.),  Stosch  (in  Rathlef 's  Theolrg,  1754,  p. 
27  sq.),  Knnze  (in  the  Studicn  u,  Krit,  1844,  iU,  702> 
See  Jesus. 

Fight  (rt^n^p,  milchamah*,  Deut  ii,  32 ;  1  Kings 
XX,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  11 ;  xxxii,  2,  war  or  battle,  ai 
usually  rendered ;  or  il3*l?^,  maarakih\  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20,  battle-arra^,  as  often  rendered ;  in  other  passagei 
some  form  of  the  verbs  Cnb,  KD2C,  etc. ;  Gr.  v6\v 
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fio^f  war  J  as  nsaally  rendered,  or  fiaxh ;  also  aywv, 
etc.).  The  Israelites  began  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion with  an  aggressive  campaign,  in  the  sequel  of 
which  nevertheless  they  were  from  time  to  time  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a  defensive  position  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  Judges  (q.  v.).  This  consisted, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  tumultuary  and  discon- 
nected skirmishes.  Regular  engagements  first  occur- 
red under  (Saul  and)  David ;  and  the  frequent  hostile 
collisions  of  disciplined  Hebrew  generals  in  the  civil 
and  foreign  commotions  of  subsequent  periods  must 
have  greatly  stimulated  military  training.  The  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  (generally  in  spring,  2  Sam.  xi,  1 ; 
Josephus,  A  fit.  vii,  6,  8;  Harmer,  ii,  283),  as  well  as 
of  single  engagements,  although  not  prefaced  by  reg- 
ular diplomatic  communications  or  a  declaration  of 
war  (but  see  Judg.  xi,  12  sq. ;  1  Kings  xx,  2  sq. ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  8;  Josephus,  Ani.  iv,  8,  41),  was  preceded 
in  important  and  deliberate  cases  by  an  interrogation 
of  the  Urim  (q.  v.)  and  Thummim  (Judg.  xx,  27  sq. ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  87;  xxiii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xx,  8)  or  a  proph- 
et (1  Kings  xxii,  6  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 
xix,  2  sq.),  in  like  manner  as  the  Greeks  consulted 
oracles  before  beginning  a  contest,  and  even  took  seers 
with  them  to  the  field  (see  Wachsmuth,  HtUen,  AUerih. 
iii,  890,  411).  A  peculiar  species  of  divination  prior 
to  an  attack  is  mentioned  (£sek.  xxi,  20  sq.)  with 
regard  to  the  Chaldsans  (see  Lot),  like  the  exHspi- 
ciutn  of  the  Romans  (Cicero,  DMn.  i,  16;  iL  32  sq.). 
See  Soothsayer.  In  polcmn  instances,  while  the 
army  stood  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  an  offering  was 
brought  (1  Sam.  vii,  9 ;  xiii,  9  sq.),  and  a  priest  (Deut, 
XX,  2  sq.),  who  always  appears  to  have  accompanied 
the  prince  to  the*  field  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14;  comp. 
Num.  X,  9 ;  a  specially  selected  and  anointed  func- 
tionar}'  of  this  kind,  like  a  modem  field-chaplain  [Mill, 
De  tacerdote  ccutrenH  vtter.  ffebr.  Utr.  1728],  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Misbna,  Sotah^  viii,  1,  by  the  name  of  ins 
rran^Ta  nid^,  see  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  ii,  8, 2 ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  89 ;  Van  Alphen,  in  Oelrich*s  CoUecdo, 
ii,  515  sq. ;  Tatii  Ditt.  de  mcerdnte  erutr,  Hebr.,  and 
Ugolini  JHsg.  de  aacer.  castr.  [both  in  Ugolini  Tkesaur. 
xii]  ;  Thorschmted,  De  micerdote  ad  bell,  uncto,  Torg. 
1787;  Kretzschmar,  De  uncio  bdli^  Dresd.  1738;  al- 
though not  mentioned  in  the  O.-T.  books ;  comp.  Dey- 
ling,  Obterw.  ii,  29S  <  Lakemacher,  Obserw.  PhUol.  iii, 
236  sq.),  or  the  commander  himself,  delivered  a  hor- 
tatory oration  (2  Chron.  xx,  20).  Then  followed  by 
a  trumpet  blast  the  signal  for  the  conflict  (Numb,  xiii, 
12 ;  1  Mace,  xvi,  8),  and  the  struggle  began  amid  ter- 
rific battle-cries  (n^^lin,  1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ;  Isa.  xiii, 
18 ;  Amos  i,  14 ;  Jer.  1, 42 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  22 ;  as  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations ;  see  especially  Homer,  //. 
ii,  144  sq.,  394  sq. ;  iii,  2  sq. ;  iv,  452  sq. ;  Curt,  iii, 
10, 1 ;  Tacit.  Germ,  iii,  a;  Dougtsei  Analect.  i,  74  sq. ; 
Potter,  Greek  Antiq.  ii,  174  sq.).  The  battle-array 
(ns'ir*?  or  rs^^r*?,  l  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  xxii,  8,  20,  etc. ; 
comp.  T\^'^y  Judg.  XX,  80;  1  Sam.  xvii,  21)  appears  to 
have  been  a  simple  ranging  of  the  troops  in  line ;  and 
even  in  the  Maccabican  period,  when  the  Jews  had  ac- 
quired some  of  the  strategic  art  of  the  Greek  Syrians, 
their  leaders  seem  to  have  rested  in  their  simple  tac- 
tics, gaining  advantage  over  the  martial  skill  of  the 
enemy  chiefly  by  their  patriotic  valor.  Scientific  mar- 
shallintrs  and  exact  military  lists  are  mentioned  in  1 
Mace,  vii,  86  sq. ;  ix,  11 ;  comp.  vcr.  45  (see  Joseph. 
A  nt.  xiii,  12,  5) ;  x,  77  sq. ;  xii,  28.  The  foreign  troops 
of  the  later  Jewish  kings  were  mancenvred  according 
to  Greek  and  Roman  tactics  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii, 
12,  5).  For  stratagems  of  the  Jews  during  their  final 
war,  see  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  18,  14,  20,  28.  Never- 
theless we  can  early  trace  a  division  of  the  army  into 
three  corps,  probably  with  a  view  to  charge  the  ene- 
my in  the  centre  and  upon  both  flanks  (Judg.  vii,  16, 
19 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  v, 


88 ;  so  four  divisions,  2  Mace,  viii,  22 :  the  expression 
tdnfft  of  the  army  was  already  known,  comp.  H'^CSS, 
Isa.  viii,  8 ;  U'^^^H,  Ezek.  xii,  14, 17 ;  xxxviii,  6,  etc; 
see  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Jes.  i,  335,  and  TheMur.  p. 
229).     The  field  was  probably  fought  man  against 
man.     The  extended  arms  of  the  combatants  appear 
to  have  been  bare  ('^exserti  lacerti,  humeri,"  etc 
SU.  lUl.  xii,  715 ;  Lucan,  ii,  543 ;  Statiua,  Tkeb.  i,  413, 
etc.),  the  military  mantle  having  no  armlets  (o  mp. 
Ezek.  iv,  7;  Isa.  Iii,  10;  so  Dougtsi  Analeet.  i,  '267 
sq.).     Great  prowess,  especially  bodily  dexterity  and 
agility  (for  attack  and  pursuit),  was  a  main  qualifica- 
tion for  the  soldier  or  officer  (2  Sam.  i,  23;  ii,  18;  1 
Chron.  xii,  8;  Hab.  iii,  19;  the  ''swift  of  foot"  of  the 
Homeric  heroes).    Signals  for  retreat  or  desisting  from 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  were  sounded  on  the  trumpet 
p&id,  2  Sam.  ii,  28 ;  xviii,  16 ;  xx,  22).    Single  com- 
bat (q.  v.)  between  two  champions,  which  decided  the 
battle  (like  the  HoratU  and  Curiatii  of  Livy,  i,  24),  U 
the  well-known  one  between  David  and  Goliath  (1 
Sam.  xvii) ;  another  example  occurs  2  Sam.  ii,  14  m|. 
Sometimes  peculiar  stratagems  were  resorted  to  in  tlw 
fight  (comp.  2  Khigs  vii,  12  sq. ;  see  RosenmttUer, 
Morgenl.  iii,  238  sq.),  especially  the  surprise  (Judg. 
vii,  16  sq.),  the  ambuscade  (H'Dk,  Josh,  viii,  2, 12 ; 
Judg.  XX,  86;  1  Sam.  xv,  5),  and  surrounding  (2 
Sam.  V,  28).     Informants  and  spies  (D'^b&'^p,  rard- 
tTKOTTOi)  were  also  employed  (Josh,  ii,  vi,  xxii;  Jodg. 
vii,  10  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  4;  1  Mace,  v,  88;  xii,  26). 
Distin^ished  acts  of  individual  valor  were  often  se- 
cured by  an  appointed  prize  (Josh,  xv,  16 ;  Judg.  i, 
12 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  25  sq. ;  xviii,  25  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xi,  6). 
With  the  design  of  insuring  a  successful  issue  in  bat- 
tle, the  sanctuary  (ark  of  the  covenant)  was  sometimes 
carried  into  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv,  4  sq. ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
V,  21).     We  have  no  sufficient  accounts  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Hebrew  camp  aside  from  the  Mosaic 
arrangement  (Numb,  ii);  although  from  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20 ;  xxvi,  5,  it  appears  to  have  had  a  circular  form, 
like  that  of  the  Arabs  (also  the  Bedouins,  Arvieux,  iii, 
214)  and  ancient  Greeks  (Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced,  xii,  1), 
and  we  may  understand  the  term  b};r  (Auth.  Yen. 
"trench")  to  refer  to  the  bulwark  of  vehicles  and 
beasts  of  burden,  or  (with  Thenius)  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  encampment  (q.  v.).     The  camps  were 
usually  guarded  by  carefully-posted  sentinels  (Judg. 
vii,  19 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  27),  and  during  the  action  a  gar- 
rison remained  in  them  or  among  the  bagga|(e  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  24).    Vanquished  enemies  were  in  general  treat- 
ed very  severely :  the  captured  generals  and  princes 
were  put  to  death  (Josh,  x,  24;  Judg.  vii,  25);  not 
unfrequcntly  they  were  cut  to  pieces  alive  or  beheaded 
when  dead  (2  ^Lacc.  xv,  80 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  54 ;  comp. 
Herodot.  vii,  77 ;  Joseph.  War^  i,  17,  2) ;  all  warriors 
were  stripped  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  27),  and 
the  living  captives  either  carried  into  slavery  (Numb, 
xxxi,  26  sq. ;  Deut  xx,  14 ;  some  mitigation,  howev- 
er,  being  shown  in  the  case  of  females,  Deut.  xxi,  11 
sq.)  or  put  to  death  (Judg.  ix,  45),  sometimee  in  a 
cruel  manner  (2  Sam.  xii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  12 ; 
comp.  Judg.  viii,  7),  or  even  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  6  sq. ; 
1  Sam.  xi,  2),  although  these  cases  of  extreme  severity 
are  evidently  peculiar  and  exceptional.    As  in  all  an- 
cient warfare,  the  gentler  sex  and  tender  age  were  not 
always  spared  amid  the  ruthless  fury  of  vengeance : 
there  are  notices  of  women  violated  or  disembowelled 
of  their  unlwm  infants,  and  of  children  daahed  in 
pieces  against  stones  and  the  comers  of  streets  (2 
Kings  XV,  16 ;  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  12 ;   Isa.  xiii,  16 ; 
Amos  i,  18 ;  Hos.  x,  14 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 ;  2  Mace. 
V,  13;  see  Schultens,  ifonument,  kutor.  Arab.  p.  125; 
Wachsmuth,  ffellen.  AlterthUmer,  iii,  425);  altbongh 
these  occur  chiefly  in  connection  with  heathen  coun- 
tries (comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  29).    Captured  horses 
were  hamstrung  (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  Josh,  xi,  6,  9).     But 
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see  BooTT.    Conquered  cities  were  occasionally  burnt 
or  demolished  (Judg.  ix,  45 ;  1  Mace,  v,  28, 52 ;  x,  84) ; 
St  lesst  heathen  sanctuaries  were  destroyed  (1  Mace. 
V,  68;  X,  84)  or  carried  away  (Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  see  Gese- 
nitts,  CommesU.  in  loc.) :  the  open  country  itself  was 
kid  waste  (Judg.  vi,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  1 ;  2  Kings  iii, 
19,  25;  comp.  Judith  ii,  17;  Herodot.  i,  17).     Some- 
times the  conquerors  contented  themselves  with  pull- 
ing down  the  fortifications  and  carrying  away  the 
tressares  (2  Kings  xiv,  14;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  26;  2 
Kings  xxiv,  13),  demanded  hostnges  (2  Kings  xiv,  14), 
and  exacted  contributions  (2  Kings  xviii,  14 ;  see  Isa. 
xxxiii,  18) ;  garrisons  were  also  left  in  charge  (2  Sam. 
Till,  ^  14).     But  a  more  absolute  war  of  extermina- 
tion was  waged  by  the  Hebrew  people  against  the 
Canasnites  on  the  eisode  into  Palestine.     See  Ao 
cuBSKD.    Victory  was  celebrated  with  joyful  shouts, 
Bongs,  and  dances  (Judg.  v ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq. ;  2 
Sam.  xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2,  24;  1  Mace,  iv,  24);  tro- 
phies were  also  set  up  (1  Sam.  xv,  12;  2  Sam.  viii,  13; 
bat  see  Thenius,  ad  loc.).     As  permanent  memo  ials 
of  good  fortune  in  war,  captured  weapons  or  pieces  of 
armor  were  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9 ; 
»ee  xxxi,  10 ;  2  Kings  xi,  10;  1  Chron.  x,  10 ;  comp. 
Homer,  //.  vii,  88 ;  Virg.  jEn.  vii,  183  sq. ;  Justin,  ix, 
7;  Lucan,  i,  240;  Tacit.  Annal.  i,  59,  2).     For  mili- 
tary exploits,  individuab  were  honored  with  presents 
or  a  promotion  (1  Sam.  xviii,  25  sq.  [comp.  Rosellini, 
Moimm.  Stor,  iv,  74] ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  and  David 
Had  a  sort  of  honorary  legion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8).   Herod 
the  Great  once  rewarded  all  his  soldiers  for  a  hard- 
earned  victory  with  money  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  15,  4). 
Leaders  who  fell  were  honored  by  the  army  with  mil- 
itary monrning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31),  and  their  weapons 
were  placed  in  their  grave  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27 ;  comp. 
Doagtiiei  AfuU.  nt  sup.),  as  in  that  case  the  burial 
(with  the  tumultuary  pomp  of  war,  Amoe  ii,  2)  of  the 
renuins  was  a  cardinal  duty  of  the  army  and  its  com- 
mander (1  Kings  xi,  15).     The  scrupulousness  of  the 
Uter  Jews  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(q.  V.)  sometimes  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  over 
them.     See  generally  Lydii  Syntagma  de  re  mi'itari^ 
c.  notis  Van  Til  (Dordssi,  1698 ;  also  in  Ugolini  The». 
xxvii).     Kausler's  WorUrb.  der  Schlaeten  alter  VoUcer 
fvol.  i,  Ulm,  1825)  is  of  little  value  for  Hebrew  ar- 
cheology.    Compare  Battlk.    On  1  Cor.  ix,  26,  see 

(yAMKS. 

Figure  stands  in  the  Autb.Vers.  as  the  represent- 
stive  of  the  fbllowing  words  in  the  original :  ^^D,  se'- 
me/,  Deut.  i v,  16,  i.  e.  an  uio/,  as  elsewhere  reiidiered ; 
rrbpia,  ndUa'aA^  1  Kings  vi,  29,  a  carving,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  but  usually,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
r'^:3P),  t<dmkh^,  Isa.  xliv,  13,  IVbeneu  or  pattern,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  to  which  con;espond  in  the  N.  T. 
TVToc,  Acts  vii,  43 ;  Rom.  v,  14,  a  type ;  avrirvrrov, 
Heb. ix,  24,  1  Pet.  iii, 21, an  antitype;  and  wapaj3oX^, 
Heb.  ix,  9 ;  xi,  19,  a  parable^  as  elsewhere  rendered. 
SeeTrps;  Pabablb. 

Fiji  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  Polynesia,  sit- 
Qsted  .^0  miles  north-west  of  the  Friendly  Inlands,  be- 
tween lat.  15°  30'  and  19°  30',  and  lone.  177°  and  178° 
^Ve9t.  It  comprises  225  islands,  of  which  95  are  in- 
habited. The  others  are  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  taking  the  hiche- 
df-mer,  or  searslng.  Two  are  \arie  islands,  stretching 
north-east  and  south-west  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  group,  and  are  supposed  to  be  each  about 
3^W  miles  in  circumference.  The  group  comprises 
seven  districts,  and  is  under  a.s  many  principal  chiefs. 
All  the  minor  chiefs  on  the  different  islands  are  more 
or  less  connected  or  sul)ject  to  one  of  these.  The  area 
of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  8033  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population  at  from  125,000  to  150,000.  The  white 
population  is  about  2000,  among  whom  are  40  Ameri- 
cans.   The  people  are  divided  into  a  number  of  rribes, 


independent  of  and  often  hostile  to  each  other.  In 
each  tribe  great  and  marked  distinction  of  rank  exist. 
The  classes  which  are  readily  distinguished  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  kings  ;  2.  chiefs ;  3.  warriors ;  4.  the  king's 
mefsengers  (niatanivanua,  literally  "  eyes  of  the 
lands") ;  5.  slaves  (kaisi).  Mbau,  the  metropolis  and 
imperial  city,  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearly  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

War  is  a  constant  occupation  of  the  natives,  and  en- 
grosses most  of  their  time  and  thought.  In  1809  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tire-arms.  The  crew 
of  a  brig  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Nai- 
rai,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives,  joined  the  Mbau 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  and 
aasisted  them  in  their  wars.  Next  to  war,  agriculture 
is  the  most  general  occupation  of  thb  people.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  esculent  fruits  and  roots,  which 
they  cultivate  in  addition  to  many  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the  following  account 
is  given  in  Newcomb,  Cgckpadia  of  MiuUnu:  **The 
panikeon  of  the  Fijians  contains  many  deities.  *  Many 
of  the  natives,*  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Cross,  *  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  called  Ove, 
who  is  considered  the  maker  of  all  men ;  yet  different 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other  gods. 
A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to  have  created  the  Vewa 
people ;  and  yet  if  a  child  is  liom  malformed  it  is  at- 
tributed to  an  oversight  of  Ov6.*  The  god  most  gen- 
erally known  next  to  Ov6  is  Ndengei.  He  is  worship- 
ped in  the  form  of  a  large  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in 
a  district  under  the  authority  of  Mbau,  which  is  called 
Nakauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  the  western  end  of 
Yiti-Levu.  To  this  deity  they  believe  that  the  spirit 
goes  immediately  after  death  for  purification,  or  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed 
to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  Nden- 
gei ;  for,  upon  the  road,  it  is  supposed  that  an  enor- 
mous giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands  constant- 
ly on  the  watch.  With  this  weapon  he  endeavors  to 
wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him.  Those  who  are 
wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and 
are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Wheth- 
er the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not  depends  not  upon  the 
conduct  in  life;  but  they  ascribe  an  escape  from  a 
blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four  classes  of  gods  be- 
sides their  malicious  deities.  The  occasions  on  which 
the  priests  are  required  to  officiate  are  usually  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages ;  for  rain ;  for 
storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships  ashore,  in  order  that 
the  natives  may  plunder  them ;  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies.  Their  lielief  in  a  future  state, 
guided  by  no  just  notions  of  religious  or  moral  obliga- 
tion, is  the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices,  among 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents  to  death 
when  they  are  advanced  in  years,  suicide,  the  immo- 
lation of  wives  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and 
human  sacrifices.'* 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1643  by  Tasman, 
partly  rediscovered  in  1773  by  Cook,  visited  in  1789 
and  1792  by  Bligh,  but  accurate  info-^mation  about 
them  was  for  the  first  time  obtained  through  the  expe- 
ditions of  Dumont  d'Urville  (1827)  and  Wilkes  (1840). 
The  history  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
began  in  1835.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Cross  and  D.  Cargill,  Wesleyan  missionaries  from  Eng* 
land,  proceeded  from  Vavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  Isl- 
ands, to  Lakemlia,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  but 
a  small  island,  being  only  about  22  miles  in  circum* 
ference,  and  did  not  contain  above  1000  inhabitants. 
The  chief,  to  whom  their  object  was  explained,  appear- 
ed  friendly,  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  live, 
and  built  a  temporari-  dwelling  for  each  of  their  fami. 
lies.  In  a  few  months  the  missionaries  baptized  s 
number  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  had  previously 
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obtained  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  Friendly 
IsLiind?.  The  chief,  tteing  only  a  tribuUiy  chief,  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  take  any  step  in  tJvor  of  Chris- 
tianity until  he  knew  the  minds  of  the  more  powerful 
chiefs  of  Fiji,  and  even  threatened  and  persecuted  the 
converts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  mlssiona- 
ries,  with  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preachers, 
some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavau  islands,  intro- 
duced the  Gospolrinto  various  other  Islands  of  the  Fgi 
group  besides  Lakeniba,  as  Rewa,  Vewa,  Bua,  Nandy, 
and  some  others  of  minor  importance.  They  were  fa- 
vorably' received  by  a  number  of  tlie  chiefs  and  the 
people,  in  some  instances,  however,  from  motives  of  a 
secular  character.  In  1845  and  the  following  year 
there  was  a  great  religions  movement  in  the  islands 
of  Vewa,  which  extended  also  to  other  islands,  and  re- 
sulted in  large  additions  to  the  Christian  churches. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  movement 
was  the  conversion  of  a  chief  whose  name  was  Y arin, 
and  who  had  long  acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Seru, 
being  called  the  Napoleon  of  Fiji. 

In  1854,  the  chief  king  of  the  islands,  king  Thakom- 
bau,  who  occupied  several  of  the  smaller  islands  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Viti-Levu,  together  with  his  tribe, 
embraced  Christianity.  Since  this  time  the  piosperity 
of  the  islands  has  rapidly  increased,  and  they  are  now 
partially  civilized.  A  number  of  whites  have  settled 
on  the  island,  and  have  developed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  natural  resources  of  Uie  soil.  A  great  part  of 
the  territory  of  Thakomlau  is  now  mapped  off  into 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  most  of  the  planters  bt- 
ing  Australians.  There  is  also  in  the  island  of  Levu- 
ka,  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  his  seat  of 
government,  a  flourishing  little  town  called  Ovalau, 
which  has  a  hotel  and  a  number  of  stores,  all  of  them 
kept  by  whites.  There  is  a  British  consul  also  sta- 
tioned in  this  island,  and  in  1868  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  was  sent  there  from  Sidne}*.  About 
the  same  time  that  king  Thakombau  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  crews  of  two  American  whalers  were  mui^ 
dered  l)y  his  subjects.  The  American  government 
preferred  a  claim  for  compensation,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  f45,000  should  be  paid  by  the  Fiji- 
ans  in  reparation  for  the  outrage  committed.  The 
king,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
offtered  in  1858  his  entire  territory  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, by  which  it  was,  however,  declined.  In  1868 
the  king's  prime  minister,  C.  H.  Hare  (an  English- 
man), proposed  that  the  American  government  should 
not  only  take  possession  of  the  three  islands  which  had 
been  mortgaged  to  it,  but  that  it  should  also  purchase 
all  the  other  inlands  of  the  group.  As  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  disinclined  to  l)ay  the  islands, 
an  offer  was  accepted  from  a  company  in  MellK>ume, 
the  Fiji  Trading  and  Banking  Company,  which  under- 
took to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the  U.  States,  and  in  re- 
turn received  very  extensive  rights  and  privileges. 

Christianity  is  now  the  predominant  religion  in  the 
Fiji  Islands.  In  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Calendctr  for 
1869,  the  statistics  of  the  mission  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: circuits,  9;  chapels,  4 53;  other  preaching-places, 
839 ;  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  58 ;  sub- 
ordinate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  4051;  members, 
17,836;  on  trial  for  membership,  4609;  scholars  in 
schools,  85,617 ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  109,088. 
The  Christianization  of  the  whole  group  makes  rapid 
progress.  One  heathen  island  was  visited  in  1867  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also  a  native  assistant  mis- 
sionary, a  native  catecbist,  and  six  native  students, 
were  murdered  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Viti- 
Levu.  See  Newoomb,  Cychpcedia  ofAfismont^  p.  720 ; 
Brown's  History  of  Missiont^  vol.  i ;  J.  Hunt*s  Ufe  of 
Mr,  Cross ;  Walter  Lawrj',  Missions  in  Tonga  and  Fiji; 
G.  R.  Rowe,  Ltff  of  John  Hunt;  T.  Williams  and  James 
Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians  (London,  2d  edit.  1868,  2 
vols.).     (A.  J.  S.) 


File  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  the  £ng.  Bible  of 
the  expression  0*^0  nn'^2C6  (pelsirah' pim^  found  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii,  21),  which  literally  signifies  a  notching 
of  ike  mavih  or  edge  of  tools,  i.  e.  bluntness  or  dnlneaa 
of  the  agricultural  instruments,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  smiths  to  sharpen  them  by  welding  out  the 
point. 

Piliatloxi  (op  Sok  of  God).  The  state  of  rela- 
tionship  in  which  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
stands  to  the  First,  as  the  Son  of  the  Father.  See 
Christolooy;  Fatueb;  Sox  of  God;  Soxsbip; 
Trihity. 

Filioqne  Controversy,  a  historical  question  as 
to  the  introduction  of  the  words  xai  Ik  tov  viov  (/i&'o- 
que,  and  from  the  Son)  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  de- 
note the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  aa 
well  as  fVom  the  Father.  The  Western  churches  ad« 
mit  the  JUioque;  the  Eastern  deny  it;  and  this  is  the 
chief  doctrinal  point  of  division  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  826),  it  is  ad- 
mitted  on  all  hands,  does  not  contain  the  jC/to^ue.  The 
simple  statement  there  made  is,  *'  we  believe  also  in 
the  Holy  Ghost*'  (ccti  tig  rd  IJ vivfta  rb  Syiov).  See 
Creed,  vol.  ii,  p.  562.  The  Nic«no-Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed  (A.D.  881)  adds  the  phrase  to  Ik  rov  ira-^ 
rpoc  UvopivvfitvoVf  who  proeeedeth  from  the  Fathtr;^ 
but  says  nothing  about  *'the  Son**  (Creed,  vol.  ii,  p. 
56*2).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  made 
certain  modifications  of  the  language  of  the  creed  [see 
Chalcedon,  vol.  ii,  p.  196],  but  left  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  Holy  Ghost  unchanged.  Nor  has  any 
change  on  this  point  ever  been  authorized  by  any  gen- 
eral council  recognised  as  such  either  by  the  Eastern 
or  Western  churches.  To  this  day  the  creed  is  recited 
and  used  throughout  the  East  in  the  original  fonn. 
But  the  Roman  Church,  and  also  the  Reformed  church- 
es, used  it  with  the  words  **and  from  the  Son."  The 
historical  question  is.  When  and  how  did  this  interpo- 
lation take  place  ? 

2.  It  was  said  under  Creed  (vol.  ii,  p.  568)  that  thia 
addition  of flioque  first  appeared  in  the  acta  of  a  synod 
at  Braga,  in  Spain,  A.D.  412  (A.D.  411 ;  Bingham, 
On'g,  EccL  x,  4, 16),  but  the  records  of  that  synod  are 
now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Latins,  to  be  spurious 
(Hefele,  Oontiliengeschichte,  ii,  91).     In  446,  Turibias, 
bishop  of  Astorga,  addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  the  Great 
complaining  of  the  Priscillianist  heresy  in  Spain.    Leo 
ordered  a  council  of  all  Spain,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
time  (the  Goths  controlling  much  of  the  country)  made 
this  impossible ;  and  two  synods  were  held,  one  in  To- 
ledo, the  other  in  Gallicia  (A.D.  447 ;  Mansi,  tI,  491). 
At  Toledo,  nineteen  bishops  were  present ;  and  here, 
and  by  these  nineteen  Spanish  bishops,  the  words jfls- 
oque  were  first  used  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  creed  (Hefele,  Coneiliengeackichte^  ii,  289>. 
But  the  words  were  not  added  here  to  the  Klcsmo-CoD- 
stantinopolitan  Creed.    This  was  first  done  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589),  held  by  order  of  kins 
Reccaredns,  on  the  occasion  of  his  abjuring  Ariantsm 
(Hefele,  ill,  44).     At  this  council,  and  by  order  of 
Reccaredus,  an  anathema  waa  declared  against  all 
who  should  deny  the  procession  from  **the  Son  also** 
(fUoque),     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  rev- 
erend fathers  really  knew  what  was  the  original  form 
of  the  creed,  as  they  issued  a  canon  at  the  same  tin:e 
ordering  the  creed  to  be  recited  **  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Oriental  churches.'*     But  the  General  Council 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  681)  paid  no  attention  to  this 
obscure   Spanish   innovation,   and    promulgated  tlk« 
creed  in  its  original  form,  as  also  did  the  seventli 
General  Council  at  Nicssa,  A.D.  787.     But  the  habit 
of  usin?  the  creed  with  the  JUioque  had  now  grown  up 
in  the  West,  and  was  favored  by  Chariemagne.      Jn. 
809  two  Western  monks  from  the  court  of  Cfaar1e« 
magne  were  at  Mount  Olivet,  and  there  used  this  ii«ir 
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Western  form,  for  which  they  were  accused  of  heresy 
by  fthe  Euterns.     Charlemagne  hated  the  East  heart- 
Oy,  drew  np  a  refutation  of  the  Eastern  doc^ne,  and 
•umiDoned  a  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (809),  which 
sanctioned  the  JtUoque,  and  sent  deputies  to  Leo  III  to 
obtain  his  confirmation  of  their  decision.    Leo  refused 
to  add  the  JiSoque  to  the  creed,  and  even  had  the  creed 
itself^  in  its  original  form,  engraved  on  two  silver 
shields  (in  Greek  and  Latin),  which  he  hung  up  in  St. 
PauVs  Church  as  a  testimony  to  his  unwillingness  to 
break  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  general  councils  by 
adding  to  the  creed.     At  the  same  time,  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fiioque  as  scriptural 
and  sound.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the 
troubles  with  Photius  (q.  v.)  renewed  the  controversy 
between  East  and  West ;  and  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  879),  which  was  attended  by  880  bish- 
ops, anathematized  all  who  add  the  JiUoque.      No 
pope  had  as  yet  formally  authorized  the  addition,  and 
yet  it  was  coming  into  general  use  in  the  West,  under 
the  authority,  especially,  of  pope  Nicholas  I  (Neale, 
JEatlem  Ckurck^  p.  1155  sq. ;  Mansi,  zv,  255).     Final- 
ly,  Rome  Sd  add  the  filioque  to  the  creed,  but  in  no 
public  or  open  way ;  **  no  decretal,  encyclical  or  sy nod- 
ical, announcing  her  adhesion.     The  thing  was  done 
in  a  comer,  and,  but  for  a  curious  liturgical  writer  of 
the  Western  empire,  who  went  to  see  his  sovereign, 
Henry  II,  crowned  at  Rome,  A.D.  1014,  by  pope  Ben- 
edict VIII,  nobody  could  have  guessed  when  it  occur- 
red.   Bemo  therefore  records  what  he  witnessed  with 
bis  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  being  engaged  himself  in 
a  work  on  the  Mass,  he  would  naturally  be  very  par- 
ticular in  his  inquiries  when  he  came  to  Rome,  of  all 
places,  how  things  were  done  there.    Now  his  account 
is  that  *  up  to  that  time  the  Romans,*  that  is,  the 
Church  of  Rome  generally,  *  had  m  no  wiu  chanted 
the  creed  after  the  gospel ;  but  that  the  lord  emperor 
Henry  would  not  desist  till,  with  the  approval  of  all, 
he  had  persuaded  the  apostolic  lord  Benedict  to  let  it 
be  chanted  at  high  mass.*     Thus  Reccard  inaugura- 
ted the  addition,  Charlemagne  patronized  it,  and  Hen- 
Tv  II  got  it  adopted  by  the  popes  themselves.     When 
this  had  been  done,  the  pontifical  oath  was  changed. 
Later  popes,  of  course,  shrank  from  imprecating  a 
judgment  upon  themselves,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  oath,  in  case  they  fidled  to  keep  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  enumerated  in  it,  *  tuque  ad  unwn 
apieem^*  when  they -felt  they  had  notoriously  failed  to 
do  so  by  the  creed.     That  clause  was  accordingly 
struck  out.     For  the  last  1000  years  the  Roman  com- 
munion has  been  committed  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which 
is  not  that  of  the  Chureh,  but  of  the  Crown !     I  do 
not  say,  tkerefort,  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which  is  hete- 
rodox.    On  the  theological  question  involved  in  it  I 
would  wish  to  speak  with  becoming  reverence;  but 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  addition  which  forms  its 
distinguishing  feature  was  made  and  had  been  in  use 
many  centuries  before  any  pope  judged  it  allowable, 
much  less  necessary;  many  centuries  before  theolo- 
(pans   in   the  West  had  agreed  amonjp  themselves 
whether  the  terms 'mission'  and  *  procession*  were 
distinguishable.     Doubtless  it  has  since  found  able 
defendere ;  but  among  them  there  are  scaree  two  who 
give  the  same  account  of  it,  historically  or  doctrinally, 
and  some  of  them  are  neither  consistent  with  each 
other  nor  with  themselves.     Others,  in  arguing  for  it 
against  the  Easterns,  have  grievously  misstated  facts, 
and  numlierlesB  passages  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  from  the  fiithers,  either  wholly  spurious  or 
interpolated.     I  know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect in  any  religions  controversy  before  or  since. 
If  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  not  expressly  coined  for 
this  controversy,  it  was  employed  in  this  controversy 
first  as  a  polemical  weapon"  (Ffoulkes,  Letter  to  Arch- 
bUkop  Matmmfff  London,  1668). 

For  the  renewal  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to 
anion  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  Council 


of  Florence,  see  Flobbncb.  The  great  English  di. 
vines,  Pearson  and  Waterland,  while  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  West,  condemn  the  interpolation  of  the 
creed.  So  Pearson  remarks :  **  Thus  did  the  Oriental 
Chureh  accuse  the  Occidental  for  Adding  fiioque  to  the 
creed,  contniy  to  a  general  council,  which  had  pro- 
hibited all  additions,  and  that  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  the  authority  of  another  council ;  and  so  the 
schism  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Church  be- 
gan and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended  until  those 
words,  Kai  ig  rov  vioVf  or  JUioqWy  are  taken  out  of  the 
creed"  {EaijHuiium  of  the  Creed,  art  yiu,  Oxford,  1820, 
ii,894). 

The  commissioners  for  a  review  of  the  English 
Prayer*book,  1689,  expressed  in  a  note  their  opinion 
that  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the  Greek 
Church.  At  a  later  period  the  non-juring  prelates 
made  proposals  to  the  Greeks,  stating  that  in  the 
clause  jlS/togiM  nothing  more  is  meant  than  '*from  the 
Father  by  the  Son;"  to  which  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
Synod  of  Constantinople  replied  (April  12,  1718): 
"  We  receive  no  other  rule  or  creed  than  that  which 
was  set  forth  by  the  first  and  second  holy  General 
Council,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  *  from  the  Father.'  Therefore  tee  receive  none 
who  add  the  Uaet  syVable  (and  the  most  perfect  word 
would  fall  far  short),  either  by  way  of  insertion,  com- 
mentary, or  explication  to  this  holy  creed,  or  who  take 
(mjfthing  frvm  it.  For  the  holy  fathers  at  that  timo 
anathematize  all  such  as  shall  either  take  from  or  add 
to  it  any  word  or  syllable.  If  any  one  has  formerly 
inserted  any  word,  let  it  be  Btrvck  out,  and  let  the  creed 
be  unaltered  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  is  to  this 
day,  after  so  many  years,  read  and  believed  by  us. 
Now,  concerning  this  point,  we  thus  believe  that  there 
is  a  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  one  nat- 
ural, eternal,  and  before  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone;  and  of 
which  it  is  both  written  in  the  creed,  and  the  Lord  has 
said,  *■  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  progeei>- 
ETii  FROM  THE  Father'  (.fohn  XV,  20).  The  other 
procession  is  temporal  and  deputative,  according  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  de- 
rived, proceeds,  and  flows  from  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  for  the  sanctification  of  the  creature.  As  to 
his  temporal  and  outward  procession,  we  agree  that  he 
proceeds,  comes,  or  is  sent  6y  the  Son,  or  through  the 
Son's  mediaiion,  and  from  the  Son,  in  this  sense  of  an 
outward  procession,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  crea- 
ture. But  this  irpoetTfCt  or  mission,  we  do  not  call  pro- 
cession, lest  we  should  be  as  unhappy  as  the  Papists, 
who,  because  of  the  limited  dialect  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  unable  to  express  the  7rpoe<riCf  or  mis- 
sion, by  one  word,  and  the  tinropf  vmc,  or  procession,  by 
another,  have  called  them  both  processions,  which  af- 
terwards grew  into  error,  and  made  them  take  the 
eternal  procession  for  that  vpokoiQ  which  was  m  time" 
{Amer.  Quart,  Church  Rev,  April,  1868,  p.  93). 

The  historical  question  is  very  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  (a  convert  from  the  Angli- 
can to  the  Roman  Church)  in  several  recent  works  of 
his,  especially  in  A  Historictd  Account  of  the  Addition 
of  the  Words  Filioque  to  the  Creed  (Lond.  1867).  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  states  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  double  procession  in  the  abstract,  but  he  objects 
to  its  '*  eml)odiment  in  the  creed  in  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables, foisted  in  without  authority,  retained  there  with- 
out authority,  in  a  place  that  was  never  designed  for 
it,  in  a  proposition  set  apart  for  the  declaration  of 
another  truth"  (p.  31).  Moreover,  he  objects  to  the 
clause  because  it  binds  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  two  meanings;  *'the  sense  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  sud  to  proceed  from  the  Son  not  be- 
ing m  every  way  coextensive  with  the  sense  in  which  he 
is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father."  And  he  express- 
es his  conviction  that  thia  clause  haa  a  good  deal  to  do 
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with  the  Socinianism  and  Unitarumism  so  long  rife  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  notices  that  in  the  East, 
where  the  ^fiUoqite  is  not  adopted,  **  there  is  positively 
no  such  thing  known  as  Unitarianism  among  baptized 
Christians;"  and  it  happened  to  himself  once  to  meet 
with  this  reply  fh>m  a  literary  friend  with  whom  he 
had  been  discussing  the  clause — **I  find  my  escape 
from  it  in  Unitarianism." 

3.  For  the  theological  question  invoWed,  see  Holy 
Ghost,  Procession.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  while 
the  Latins  are  inexcusable,  according  to  their  own 
canon  law,  for  their  addition  of  the  fiiogue  to  the  creed, 
the}'  are  still  correct  as  to  the  doctrine.  Their  deeper 
anthropological  investigations  naturally  developed  the 
doctrine  of  the  mUsion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Son. 
Palmer  (^Dissertations  en  Subjects  relating  to  the  Eastern 
Communiony  Lond.  1853,  8vo,  p.  103  sq.)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  controversy :  "  I.  That  when 
the  expression  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  'also  from 
the  Son*  was  first  noticed  and  objected  against  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins  explained  it  away  or  dissembled  it, 
instead  of  openly  insisting  on  it  as  truth.  Again,  IL 
That  when,  at  length,  they  had  all  received  it  them- 
selves, the  Latins  attempted  to  force  it  into  the  creed, 
and  to  impose  it  on  the  Church  at  large  by  overbear- 
ing violence,  not  by  an  oecumenical  council.  Again, 
III.  That  in  seeking  to  impose  it  upon  the  Easterns, 
the  Latins  generally  have  rested  it  upon  manifestly 
false  grounds,  as  upon  the  ground  of  unbroken  and  ex- 
plicit tradition.  Again,  IV.  That  a  vast  multitude  of 
passages,  formerly  alleged  by  the  Latins,  both  from 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  have  been  proved  cither  to 
be  interpolations  altogether,  or  to  have  been  corrupt- 
ed. Lastly,  y.  That  some  of  the  texts  moat  insisted 
on  by  the  Latins  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  shown 
afterwards,  by  ZoemikafT,  to  have  been  corrupted,  have, 
since  Zoemiluff  wrote,  been  surrendered,  even  by  Lat- 
in editors;  so  that  the  Greek  cause,  as  respects  the 
critical  examination  of  passages,  has  gained  materially 
in  strength  since  the  Council  of  Florence.  But  to  re- 
ject a  doctrine  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  nor  handed 
down  by  unbroken  tradition  from  the  beginning,  but 
*  dug  out*  or  developed  by  a  part  of  the  Church  in  later 
ages,  and  violently  thrust  upon  the  rest  on  false 
grounds,  can  never  be  heresy.  If,  indeed,  it  were  con- 
fessed to  be  a  novelty  and  a  development,  and  sufH- 
ciently  shown  to  be,  notwithstanding,  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  development,  there  might  be  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  rejecting  it.  On  the  other  side,  very 
many  of  the  Greeks  assert,  not  only  that  the  Latin  doc- 
trine is  false  in  itself,  but  also  that  it  is  a  heresy,  and 
that  the  Latins  are  heretics  for  maintaining  it.  But 
against  this  view  it  is  fair  to  object,  I.  That  those  he- 
retical consequences  which  seem-to  flow  from  the  asser- 
tion of  the  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  and  on  account  of  which  the  doct'ine  it- 
self is  said  to  be  hereby,  are  clearly  rejected  and  con- 
demned as  heresies  by  the  Latins,  no  less  than  by  the 
Greeks ;  which  would  seem  to  reduce  the  Latin  error, 
if  it  be  an  error,  to  a  mere  misconception  and  misuse 
of  words.  II.  That  all  heresies  spring  from  evil  mo- 
tives; but  the  motive  which  prompted  the  assertion 
of  this  doctrine  is  commonly  admitted,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  to  have  been  good,  namely,  the  desire  to  main- 
tain, against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  the  co- 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  III.  .That  the 
Greeks  have  repeatedly  and  all  along  offered  to  unite 
and  communicate  with  the  Latuis,  winking  at  all  oth- 
er faults  if  only  the  form  of"  the  creed  were  restored, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  from  the  Son  had  been  held  to  be  heresy  in 
itself.  lY.  That  until  not  only  some  or  many  passages, 
but  all  those  passages  in  St.  Augustine  and  other  I^t- 
in  fathers  which  assert  the  procession  from  the  Son, 
have  been  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  interpolated,  or,  in 
sense,  to  mean  no  more  than  they  were  stated  to  mean 
in  the  explanation  given  at  Rome  to  Maximus  the 


martyr  in  the  7th  centnry,  the  Latins,  even  if  they  be 
in  error,  cannot  be  called  heretics  for  adhering  to  a 
doctrine  seemingly  taught  and  bequeathed  to  them  by- 
great  saints,  who  are  venerated  as  such  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  no  less  than  by  their  own.  *  We  condade, 
then,  that  so  long  as  the  ^^Filioque^^  is  not  interpolated 
into  the  creed  without  the  consent  of  a  council,  the 
question  of  the  doctrine  in  itself  is  still  open  and  pend- 
ing ;  and  that  neither  are  the  Greeks  heretics  if  they 
deny  it,  nor  the  Latins  if  they  assert  it,  so  long  as  they 
both  desire  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  and  reli>^ 
iously  decided  by  an  OBcnmenical  council.*  *' 

lAterature. — Besides  the  works  alreadv  mentioned, 
see  J.  G.  Walch,  Jlist.  Conl.  Grac.  Latinonimque  (Jen. 
1751,  8vo) ;  J.  G.  Voss,  De  Trifm  SymboHs,  diss.  iii. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introduct. ;  Waterland,  Works 
(Oxford,  1848),  iii,  201,  4S7;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  viii ;  Hagenhach,  History  ofDocfrines,  §  169;  Ne« 
ander,  ChurtA  History,  Torrey's  transl.,  iii,  234, 553  sq. ; 
Schaff,  HisU  of  the  Christian  Church,  §  131 ;  Gieaeler, 
Church  Hist.  §  13,  41 ;  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
transl.  by  Popoff  and  J.  M.  Neale  (Lond.  1861, 12mo); 
Neale,  Voices  from  the  East  (London,  1859),  p.  GO  sq. ; 
Harvey,  History  of  the  Creeds,  p.  462  sq. ;  Hardwick^ 
Middle  Age,  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  A  r* 
tides ^  p.  114  sq. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  2ft4 ; 
Heurtley,  Harmoma  Symbolica,  p.  121;  Christian  Re^ 
memhrancer,  July,  1858,  p.  69  sqj ;  Ffoulkes,  Christsn^ 
dom*s  Divisions,  i.  59  sq. ;  ii,  67,  551  sq. ;  Westminster 
Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  Ill ;  American  Quarterly  ChurtA  Re- 
view,  April,  1868,  art.  v.  See  Florence,  Council  op  ; 
Greek  Church  ;  Holy  Ghost  ;  Procession. 

Fillan,  St.  "Two  Scoto-Irish  saints  of  the  name 
of  FiUan  appear  in  the  Church  calendars,  and  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  topography  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. (1.)  St.  Fillan,  or  Faolan,  sumamed  the  Lep- 
er, had  his  yearly  festival  on  the  20th  of  Jane.  Hia 
chief  church  in  Scotland  was  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Erne,  in  Perthshire,  where  *  St.  Fi11an*s  Well*  was  long 
believed  to  have  supernatural  powers  of  healing.  A 
seat  in  the  rock  of  Dunfillan  still  keeps  the  name  of 
*■  St.  Fillan's  Chair ;'  and  two  cavities  beside  it  are  said 
to  have  been  hollowed  by  St.  Fillan*s  knees  in  prayer. 
His  Irish  church  is  at  Ballyhcyland  (anciently  called 
Killhelan  or  Kill  Faelain),  in  the  barony  of  Cullenai^h, 
in  Queen*8  County.  (2.)  St.  Fillan,  the  abbot,  the 
son  of  St.  Kentigema  of  Inchcaileoch,in  Loch  Lomond, 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  had  liis  yearly  festival  on 
the  7th  or  9th  of  January.  His  church  in  Ireland  was 
at  Cluain  Maoscna,in  Fartullach,in  the  county  of  West- 
meath.  His  chief  church  in  ScoUand  was  in  Perth- 
shire, in  the  upper  part  of  Glendochart,  which  takes 
from  him  the  name  of  Strathfillan.  Here  a  well-en* 
dowed  prior}',  dedicated  in  his  honor,  was  repaired  or 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  King 
Robert  Bruce  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  woric,  in 
gratitude,  probably,  for  the  miraculoos  encouragement 
which  he  was  said  to  have  received  on  the  eve  of  Ban- 
nockbum  fW>m  a  relic  of  the  saint — one  of  hb  arm-lx»nes 
enclosed  in  a  silver  case.  Another  relic  of  St.  Fillan*s 
— ^the  silver  head  of  his  crosier  or  pastoral  staff—has 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  called  the  *  Coyger- 
ach*  or  *Quigrich,*  and  appears  in  record  as  eaiiy  as 
the  year  1428,  when  it  was  in  the  hereditary  keepinse 
ofa  family  named  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  were  believed 
to  have  been  its  keepers  from  the  time  of  king  Bobert 
Bruce.  They  had  half  a  boll  of  meal  yearly  tnm  ev- 
ery parishioner  of  Glendochart  who  held  a  merk  land, 
and  smaller  quantities  lYom  smaller  tenants ;  and  they 
were  Iwnnd,  in  return,  to  follow  the  stolen  cattle  of  the 
parishioners  wherever  their  traces  could  be  found  with- 
in the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  Quig^ch,  besides  its 
virtues  in  the  detection  of  theft,  was  venerated  also  for 
its  miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  1487,  the  right 
of  keeping  it  was  confirmed  to  Malice  Doire  or  Dewar 
by  king  James  III  in  a  charter,  which  was  presented 
for  registration  among  the  public  records  of  Scotland 
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M  litaly  u  tht  jnt  I'H.  sixty  yean  Utiir,  tha 
QuigTicli  itill  commanded  rcvarince  j  bot  ita  healing 
lirtuM  were  now  naif  tried  on  cattle,  and  iti  an«  op- 
Bleat  keepera  bad  fallen  to  the  rank  of  Cuni-labarera. 
U  wu  patdicly  exhibited  in  Edinbur^fb  in  the  year 
1818,  before  beinK  ciirrie.1  lo  Canad-,  where  it  now  la, 
in  Ihe  taands  of  n  descendant  of  its  iild  custodiani,  ■ 
turner  named  Alexander  Oewar.  He  puts  snch  a 
falue  on  the  relic  that  he  has  hitherto  refuied  to  part 
with  it  for  lew  than  £iOO  gterling,  or  1000  scree  of 
Canadian  land.  It  has  been  recently  fi);uiwl  and  de- 
HTilied  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  in  a  paper  in  the  Cimii- 
dbmJomai.  No.  iiiv,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  tUle  of  Tie  QiOffrick,  or  Croriir  •■/  St.  Fitlan  (To- 
mnta,  1859);  and  in  the  Pro-ttdmgi  -/rhc  Saitly  vf 
AtAiparia  n/Hixllaad,  vol.  iu.  pt.  ii,  p.  2S8,  plale  xxvi 
(Eainb.  1861).  A.  linn  in  the  rirer  Fillan  or  Dnch- 
art.  in  Slratliiillan,  waa  long  believed  lo  work  wnn- 
tirrfid  cures  on  inaane  persons,  who  were  immenpil 
ill  the  ilreHm  It  sunset,  and  left  bound  hind  anil 
f'ot  till  sunrise  in  tbe  ruins  of  the  nei|{hbnrii>g 
church  of  St.  Fillan.  A  hand-bell,  which  bore  Ihe 
nsnw  of  Sb  FiUao,  was  also  believed  to  work  mira- 
dea' 

Flll«t  la  on  emmeoas  translation  In  tbe  A.  V,  of 
two  Heb.  words :  n^pdn,  cjlaiAuKin',  joiniiij*  (comp. 
Exod.  zxxviii,  17,  28^;  ^ixvii,  17).  the  pules  or  rods 
uhlch  served  to  join  together  the  tops  of  tbe  columns 
anund  tbe  court  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.),  and  from 
which  tbe  curtains  were  suspended  (Exod.  vxvii,  10, 
11;  xixvi,38;  xxxviii,10, 11, 12,17,19),  ain,  ■*", 
a  lirtnd  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  a  mejsu ring-line  I! 
culilts  long  fin-  the  circumference  of  the  pillars  of  cop- 
per in  Solomon's  Temple  (Jer.  lil,  21).  See  Coluun; 
Gab  LAND. 

FUlat,  a  small  flat  face  ir  band  in  classical  archi- 
tecEure,  used  to  separate  mouldings;  in  Gothic  ar- 
chilectare,  a  flat  band  on  a  curved  moulding,  need 
,_^,_^     _^^^^^j.      to  decorate  a  shaft  on  a 


When 

on  the 

front  of 

a  Urm 

inouldi 

ng,  it  is  called  its 

keel; 

n  the  Sid 

es,  it  Is 

called 

a  wing. 

In  the 

cat.  o  «  a  are  e 

temple. 

^"-^  of  fillets. 

Fin  0''''5?>  vimppir',  at  uncertain  etymol.),  the 
lia  of  a  Oah  (q.'v.),  a  distinctive  mark  of  such  as  might 
be  eaten  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lot.  xi,  9,  10, 12; 
Deut.  liv,  9, 10).     See  Clkah. 

Final  Peraeveranoe.     See  Fkrsbvrbamcb. 

Fins  or  otidct  for  damages  (q.  v.).  In  some  io- 
stincea,  bj  the  Mosaic  law,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  indemniHcation  that  waa  to  be  made,  was  deler- 
inined  by  the  person  who  had  been  injured;  in  other 
Instancea  it  was  fixed  by  the  judge,  and  In  others  was 
defined  by  the  law  (Eiod.  xiti,  19-36;  Dent,  xxii,  19. 
S9).  Twofold,  fourf^ild.  and  even  fivefold  restitu[i<>n 
of  things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjuxtly 

required.     Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  was  to 
make  it  good,  beast  for  Iieast.     This  ordinance,  ob- 
serves MicbaeiiA  (f.oo^  af  Motet,  art.  160), 
only  incidentally  in   l.ev.  nxiv,  1ft.  among  i 
lawA.    I  r  an  ox  pusheil  or  goml  another  man's 
to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  ser' 
thirty  shekel*  of  xiivrr  (Exnd.  xxi,  32).      In  the 

ery  InlHcate  point  to  ascertain 
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token  care  ta  confine  him,  this  msde  a  diflVrenee ;  fbr 
then,  to  tbe  man  wbwe  ox  bad  been  pusbed,  he  waa 
obliged  to  give  another,  and  the  dead  ox  he  got  him- 
self (Exod.  xxi,  SE).  If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not 
cover  it,  or  let  an  olil  pit  belonging  to  him  remain 
open,  and  another  miu's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  the  pit  was  obliged  to  pjy  fhr  the  beast,  and  bad  it 
for  (he  payment  (Kiod.  xii,  B3,  M).  When  a  fire 
was  kindled  In  tlie  fields,  and  did  any  damage,  he  who 
klnilled  It  was  obliged  to  make  the  damage  good  (Exod. 
xxii,  6).     See  Puhuhhent. 

Finer  (^'^X,  Itonpk','),  a  gold  and  silver  worker 
(E>rov.  XXV,  4).  See  RsriKBR.  In  Judg.  iv'u,4,aDr 
version  renders  the  word  "founder;"  in  Isa.  xli,  7, 
"goldsmith."  It  refers  especially  to  the  molting  of 
fine  metal.  See  Fdhhace.  The  E^Q^ptians  carried 
Che  working  of  metals  to  a  very  extraordinary  do- 
groe  of  perfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jewellery 
preserved  in  our  mu.ieunis  evince;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  tbe  Hebrews  derived  their  kmiwledgs  of  these 
arts  lh>m  this  source,  though  there  is  at  the  same  time 
roferance  to  their  being  known  before  the  Flood  (Geo. 
xiv,  19-22).     See  Metal. 

Finger  (^^^K,  ,iaba',  iatrvXot),  besides  ita  ordU 
narj-  meaning,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  spe> 
ibil  and  immediate  agency  of  any  one.  See  Arm. 
The  Egyptian  magicians,  teniHed  by  the  numerons 
plagnea  inflictod  upon  their  country,  at  length  said, 
'■  This  is  the  finger  of  God,"  i.  e.  this  is  done  by  the 
power  of  God  himself  (Exod.  viii,  19).  Moses  gave 
the  tables  of  tbe  law  written  by  the  finger  (personal 
direction)  of  God  to  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxl,  IS). 
The  heavens  are  aaid  to  be  tbe  work  of  God's  fingers, 
L  e.  his  power  (Pea.  viii,  3).  Christ  cast  out  devila 
with  the  finger  or  power  of  God  (Luke  xi,  20).  "To 
put  forth  the  finger"  is  a  bantering,  insulting  gesture 
(ISH.  Iriii,  9).  Some  taiie  (his  for  a  menacing  gesture, 
as  NIcanoT  stretched  out  Ills  hand  against  the  Temple, 
threatening  to  born  it  (i  Mace,  xiv,  33).  "  Four  fin- 
gen  thick"  occura  aa  a  mcasnra  in  Jer.  lii,  21.     See 

Flnlal,  the  cluster  of  fbllage  that  is  frequently 
uaed  to  ornament  the  top  of  pinnacles,  canoplBS,  pedi- 
ments, etc.,  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  torm  is  also 
ofton  used  as  synonymous  with  the  pinnacle  ofa  spire, 


of  or 

it  would  have  been  a 


which  of  th 


a  had  b 


and  thererora  both  owners  were  oliliged  to  hear  the 
lea*.  The  living  ax  was  sold,  and  the  price,  together 
with  tbe  dead  oni-.  equally  divided  between  them 
(Exod.  xxi,  86).  If,  however,  the  ox  had  prpviousli- 
becn  DotorfoDa  for  pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not 
IU.-N  H 


!.  Vort  ... 

Clieihtre ;  8,  Augnbiirg. 

Fining-pot  (ri:l -,  naltrrph'),  a  erucihtt  nr  melt- 
ing-pot (Piuv.  xvii,'3;  xxvii.  21).  See  METAi.i-nR. 
OT.  The  use  of  these  for  reducing  gold  wss  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  "  Mnch  carnni,  of  course, 
be  expected  from  tbe  obtecti  found  in  the  excavated 
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tombs  to  illujitrate  the  means  employed  4n  smelting 
the  ore,  or  to  disclose  any  of  the  secrets  they  possessed 
in  metallurgy;  and  little  is  given  in  the  paintings  be- 
yond the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  forceps,  and  the 
mode  of  concentrating  heat  by  rab^ing  cheeks  of  metal 
round  three  sides  of  the  lire  in  which  the  crucibles  were 
placed.     See  Furnace.     Of  the  Litter,  indeed,  there 

is  no  indication  in 
these  subjects,  unless 
it  be  in  the  accompa- 
nying woodcut;  but 
tlieir  use  is  readily 
suggested,  and  some 
which  h.i  ve  heem  found 
in  Egypt  are  pre- 
>'uruiic»i.— An  ivgypiutn  oiowiog  ine  served  in  the  museum 
Fire  for  melting  Gold  (Wilkinaon).    of  Berlin.     They  are 

nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  about 
the  same  in  depth,  and  present  the  ordinary*  form  and 
appearance  of  tho:fie  used  at  the  present  day"  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Eg.  abridgm.  ii,  138).     See  Handicraft. 

Pinland,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  in- 
habited by  savage  tribes  l>elonging  to  the  Finnis^h  na- 
tions, which  by  piracy  and  frequent  inroads  became 
especially  formidable  to  the  Swedes.  The  latter  sub- 
jugated with  difficulty  and  only  for  a  short  time  the 
coast  of  Finland,  while  the  republic  of  Novgorod  ex- 
tended its  rule  over  the  southern  branches  of  the  Finns. 
The  frequent  robberies  of  the  pagsin  Suonii  induced 
king  Eric  of  Sweden  to  conquer  them,  and  compel 
them  to  adopt  Christianit}'.  Accompanied  by  bishop 
Henry,  of  Upsala,  an  Englishman,  ho  landed  in  1157 
on  the  south-western  coast,  and  at  first  met  with  but 
little  resistance.  The  first  church  was  built  at  Ben- 
damecki,  nenr  the  town  of  Abo,  the  foundation  of 
which  had  likewise  been  laid  by  Eric.  When  Eric  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  bishop  Henj}'  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  very  slow,  as 
the  Finns  had  yielded  only  to  compulsion;  the  mis- 
sionaries had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  poverty  of  the  language  presented  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  an  adequate  designation  of  the 
new  Christian  ideas.  While  outwardly  professing 
Christianity,  most  of  the  converts  remained  secretly 
addicted  to  their  old  pagan  ideas,  or  at  least  mixed  up 
Christian  doctrines  with  pagan  mythology'.  Bishop 
Henry  baptized  a  large  number,  established  an  epis- 
copal see  at  Rendamecki,  and  finally  lost  his  life 
(1160)  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  enforcing  Church 
discipline.  After  the  complete  triumph  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  Finns  venerated  him  as  their  apostle  and  patron 
saint  He  was  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  Januarv 
and  the  18th  of  June ;  his  picture,  exhibiting  his  full 
episcopal  ornament,  with  an  axe  by  his  side  and  the 
murderer  at  his  feet,  was  hung  up  in  every  church, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics  (^ee 
Henry,  apostle  of  the  Finns).  His  successor,  Rn- 
dolphus,  was  carried  off  by  the  Courlanders  and  kill- 
ed. The  progress  of  Christianity  was  considerabh' 
delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Russians  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes,  on  whom  the  existence  of  the 
feeble  Christian  Church  was  wholly  dependent.  In 
1198,  Abo  was  burned  by  the  Russians,  and  the  fourth 
bishop,  also  an  Englishman,  had  to  seek  a  refuge  upon 
the  island  of  Gothland.  In  1249,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Birger  Magnnsson,  the  first  yarl  of 
the  kingdom,  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  A^ter- 
bothnia,  routed  the  tribe  of  the  Tavasti,  established 
the  fortress  of  Tavasteborg,  subsequently  called  Ta- 
vastehns,  built  several  churches,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Christianity  and  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  bishop.  These  taxes  the  fifth  bishop,  Bero,  of  his 
own  accord,  ceded  to  the  king.  Another  great  Swed- 
ish expedition  was  undertaken  in  1298  by  Thorkol 
Knutson,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  king,  Birger  II. 
The  pope  not  only  sanctioned  this  expedition,  but 
granted  to  the  knights  and  warriors  who  took  part  in 


it  the  same  indulgences  as  to  the  Crusaders.  Thorkel 
landed  with  a  large  fleet,  overpowered  the  inhabitants, 
and  established  the  fortress  of  Wiborg.  Bishop  Peter, 
of  Westeras,  announced  Christianity  to  the  tribes 
which  were  still  pagans,  and  the  Swedish  arms  left  to 
the  Ubtives  only  the  choice  between  Christianity  and 
slavery.  Thus  Christianity  was  graduall}*^  forced  upon 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  remote 
districts  where  paganism  continued  to  maintain  itself. 
Though  planted  and  spread  by  force,  Christianity 
finally  rootod  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
means  of  schools  and  churches.  The  episcopal  see  at 
Abo  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The  number  of 
churches  was  largely  increased,  the  cathedral  school 
of  Abo  was  numerously  attended,  and  graduallj  &x 
monasteries  were  established.  Ttie  Reformation  met 
in  Finland  with  comparatively  little  resistance,  and 
soon  the  Lutheran  Church  superseded  Roman  Cathol- 
icism altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  the  18th  and  the  bejiinning  of 
the  19th  centuries,  Finland  was  lost  to  Sweden  and 
gained  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  1721,  at  the 
poiice  of  Nystadt,  Russia  received  the  towns  of  Wiborg 
and  Keyholni ;  in  17*13,  at  the  peace  of  Abo,  a  terri- 
tory of  aU  ut  4800  square  miles,  with  tlie  fortresses  of 
Nyslott,  Frederiksham,  and  Savolax ;  and  in  18G9,  at 
tiic  peace  of  Fredei  iksham,  the  whole  of  Finland. 
Emperor  Alexander  I  reunited  Wiborg,  which  for 
some  time  had  constituted  a  Russian  province,  with 
Finland,  which  retains  its  old  Constitution,  its  Swedbh 
laws,  and  Lutheran  religion.  FinLnd  is,  in  point  of 
administration,  wholly  separated  from  Russia  Proper ; 
the  highest  authority  is  the  imperial  senate  for  Fin- 
land, consisting  of  16  natives,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  governor  general.  The  diet,  as  formerly  in  Sweden, 
consists  of  four  estates,  nobilit}',  clerg}*,  burghers,  and 
peasants. 

The  population  of  Finland  in  1887  amounted  to 
2,232,878,  of  whom  41,032  weie  oonnected  with  the 
Greek  Church,  which  has  17  churches  and  3  monas- 
teries. The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church  in  Wi- 
borg and  in  Helsingfors.  Nearly  the  whole  remainder, 
a  population  of  about  2.190.000,  lieloncrs  to  the  Luther- 
an Church.  The  organisation  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church 
of  Finland  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden.  Liturgies,  hymn-book, 
catechism,  and  other  Church  books,  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  Sweden.  Ihe  Churi-h  has  one  arch- 
bishopric, of  Abo  (tbe  archli^hop  resides  at  Helsing^ 
fors),  and  two  bishoprics,  of  Borgio  and  Kuopio,  the 
latter  of  recent  origin.  The  number  of  paiishes  in 
1867  was  214.  Most  of  the  cong:  egations  have,  be- 
sides the  pastor,  a  chaplain,  also  a  church  council. 
The  churches  are  gencrall3''  well  attended.  In  moc^t 
of  the  churches,  especially  in  the  country,  Uie  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  the  Finnish  language;  in  others, 
lioth  Finnish  and  Swedish  are  used ;  and  in  some, 
Swedish  exclusive]3'.  The  highest  literary  institnttoD 
is  the  University  of  Helsingfors  (until  1847  at  Abo^. 
it  has  among  the  faculrien  one  of  Lutheran  thpology, 
about  45  professors,  and  1700  student.*!.  There  is  alac 
at  Helsingfors  a  theological  seminsry.  Finland  has 
6  g}'mnasia,  13  secondary*  and  83  primary  schools, 
3  female  institutions,  and  a  numlier  of  schools  for 
special  purposes.  At  the  higher  institutions  instmc- 
tion  is  generally  given  in  Swedish ;  but  the  use  of  tbe 
Finnish  language  is  advancing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swedish,  and  this  movement  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  Russian  government.  An  Evangelical  Society 
was  established  in  1817 ;  there  are  also  several  Bible 
Societies. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-JjeHkon^  iv,  70  ; 
Wiggers,  Kirchl.  Staiutfk,  ii,  423;  RUhs,  Firmkmd  «. 
aeine  Betcohner  (Leipz.  1808).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Finley,  James  Bradley,  one  of  the  roost  di». 
tinguished  and  useful  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Ohio, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.W.  Finley,  and  was  bora 
in  North  Carolina,  July  1, 1781.     He  received  a  gocxi 
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edocatioii  from  hlg  father.  In  1801  he  married,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Highland  County,  Ohio.  In 
1802,  while  retaming  from  a  camp-meeting  in  Ken- 
tQcl[y,  he  waA  converted.  He  at  once  felt  called  to 
preach,  bot  rvfased  to  obey,  loet  all  religion,  and  lived 
for  «even  years  a  worse  sinner  than  before.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  was  again  converted,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  persuade  his  wicked  neiglibors  to  seek 
God,  and  soon  formed  a  large  society.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Western  Conference,  travelled  with  great 
success  for  six  years,  and  was  in  1816-21  presiding 
elder  on  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  and  Lebanon  Districts. 
Through  the  labors  of  John  Stewart,  the  colored 
preacher,  and  Bet ween-the- Logs,  a  converted  chief,  a 
grest  revival  had  begun  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians 
St  Upper  Sandusky.  Thither  Finley  was  sent  in  1821 , 
and  spent  six  years  of  labor,  sufferin./,  and  glorious 
SQccess  among  the  Indians.  After  his  removal  he  still 
had  supervision  of  the  mission,  and  from  1829  to  1845 
served  the  Church  as  preacher  or  presiding  elder  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  served  as 
chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  at  Columbus,  f  om 
1845  to  1849,  when  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  made 
soperannuate.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to  Clin- 
ton Street,  Cincinnati  (from  him  named  Finley  Chap- 
el). His  last  appointment  was  that  of  Conference 
missionary.  He  was  thus  forty-five  years  a  laborious 
and  successful  minister.  He  was  ei^ht  times  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  died  Sept.  6,  1856, 
in  Cincinnati.  Both  in  character  and  labors  he  was 
aa  extraordinary  man.  His  zeal,  his  indomitable 
courage,  which  the  Indian  chiefs  both  respected  and 
feared,  his  sympathy  and  his  integrity,  gave  him  a 
dominant  control  over  men  of  all  professions  and  con- 
ditions. His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  especially  at 
CAmp>meetings,  often  brought  down  thousands  almost 
St  a  stroke,  and  wherever  he  went  conversions  were 
multiplied.  He  published  on  A  uloinngraphy  (Cincinna- 
ti, 1854, 12mo)  i— Wyandotte  Miuion  (12mo)  x-^beteh- 
et  of  Wegtem  Methodism  (Cincinnati,  1857,  12mo)  :— 
Ijifi  amomf  the  Indiam  (Cincinnati,  1857, 12mo) : — Me- 
morials of  Prison  Life  (Cincinnati,  1860, 12mo). — i/tn- 
uteto/Cimferenees,  vi,441 ;  Autobioffrapky  of  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley  (Cincinnati,  1854) ;  Stevens,  Hist<ny  of  the  Afethod- 
id  Episcopal  Churchy  vol.  iv. 

Finley,  John  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  June,  1783,  and, 
though  early  removed  by  his  parents  to  the  We^t, 
'through  their  exertions  and  his  own  he  obtained  a 
classical  education."  From  1810  to  1822  he  taught  in 
schools  and  academies  in  Ohio,  and  preached  also 
with  zeal  and  success.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  lamoiages  in  Augusta  College,  and  tlie  same 
year  entered  the  itineranc}',  and  in  lioth  lal>ored  zeal- 
ouhIv  and  usefully  until  his  death  in  May,  1825. — Min- 
nfes  o/Coi^erencis,  i,  606. 

Finley,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  born 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1772,  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1787.  From  1793  to  1795  he  was  a  tu- 
tor  la  the  college,  and  a  trustee  from  1807  to  1817, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  the  minister  of  a  Presiiy- 
terian  church  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  from  June,  1797, 
till  1817.  hi  1816  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  free  bbcks,  and  formed  a  plan  of  send- 
ing them  to  Africa.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  He  was  chosen  prea- 
ident  of  Athens  College,  Ga.,  and  went  there  in  1817, 
but  died  Oct.  3d  of  that  year. — Sprague,  AwuUSf  iv, 
U6. 

Finley,  Robert  Smith,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  t>om  at  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  May  9, 1804, 
and  was  educated  at  Princeton  College.     He  studied  , 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cincinnati;  but ' 
hi  11383  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  spent 


a  short  time  at  Lane  Seminary.  In  1885  he  was  ll< 
censed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1842.  His  lirst  charge  was  Pine  Grove,  La. ; 
and  for  some  time  he  was  missionary  among  the  slaves 
near  Natchez.  For  six  years  he  edited,  at  St.  IjOVos, 
the  Uberitm  A  dvocate^  devoted  to  African  colonization, 
in  which  caule  he  was  greatly  interested  through  life. 
In  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Metuchin,  N.  J.,  and  in  1858  principal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Female  Institute  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  he 
died  July  2,  I860.— Wilson,  Presbyterian  Almanac,  1861« 
p.  86. 

Finley,  Robert  VT.,  a  distinguished  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
June  9, 1750.  He  was  converted  at  seventeen.  Soon  af- 
ter he  entered  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  in  general  and  theological  studies.  In 
1774  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Heie  he  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  often  with  general  Marion  in  hia 
expeditions,  and  incurred  much  ennijty  and  risk  of 
life  from  the  Tories.  In  1784  he  went  to  Hampshire 
County,  then  in  New  Virginia,  where  he  preached  two 
years.  In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  event- 
ually opened  a  school  for  students  in  divinity,  and  a 
number  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in  subsequent 
life.  In  1795  he  went  with  general  Massie  to  explore 
the  Scioto  country,  then  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  in  Ma}',  1796,  he  settled  on  the  Scioto,  below  Chil- 
licothe.  In  1808  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  in  181 1  or  1812  joined  the  Ohio  Con- 
ferenoe  as  a  travelling  preacher.  For  many  years  he 
labored  with  great  success,  and  received  hundreds  into 
the  Church.  When  almost  eighty  and  superannuated, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  with  his  bocks  and  clothes,  and 
set  off  as  a  missionary  to  Saut  St.  Marie,  and  there 
formed  a  circuit  and  appointed  a  camp-meeting.  He 
died  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  Dec.  8, 1840. — Minutes  of 
Conferences^  iii,  239. 

Finley,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
an4  president  of  New  Jersey  College,  was  bom  in 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in 
1734.  On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  renewed  his 
studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
in  1740.  He  labored  long  and  successfully  in  West 
Jersey,  in  Deerfield,  Greenwich,  and  Cape  May,  and 
supplied  the  church  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in 
1742,  nnd  in  1744  he  accepted  a  call  from  Nottingham, 
Mar^'land,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  where  he  kept  an  academy  of  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1761  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  and  soon 
after  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Glas- 
gow. He  died  July  17, 1766.  He  published  a  sermon 
entitled  ChriH  triumph'ng  and  Satan  ragingy  1741 : — 
A  Hffulation  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Doctri$te  ofConvictionSy 
1743 : — Satan  Gripped  of  his  angelic  IM>eSy  1748 : — A 
charitable  Plea  for  the  SpeechUsSy  1747: — A  Vwdica- 
tion  of  the  preceding,  1748 : — A  Sermon — Hie  Curse  of 
MeroZy  etc.,  \lbl : — A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  President 
Daviesy  1761. — Sprague,  Annaisy  iii,  96. 

Finnan,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  whom  Oswin,  king 
of  Northumberland,  called  to  the  abbacy  of  Lindis- 
fame,  and  to  superintend  the  churches  in  his  king- 
dom. The  Venerable  Bede  says,  "  He  was  a  man  of 
fierce  and  rough  nature,  but  very  successful  in  minis- 
terial labors.  He  baptized  Peada,  king  of  the  Middle 
Angles,  and  sent  four  priests  to  instruct  his  subjects 
in  Christianity."  He  also  consecrated  Ceadmon,  who 
afterwards  became  a  very  prominent  bishop  among 
the  East  Angles,  and  baptized  Sigebert  their  king, 
together  with  great  numbers  of  the  common  people. 
He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  temporal  ss  well 
as  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  Church.     During  his 
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supenntendency,  Bede  says  ^  he  erected  a  church  on  ' 
the  island  of  Lindisfarne  fit  for  an  episcopal  see,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  not  of  stone,  but  of  sawn  oak,  and  covered  it 
with  thatch"  {EccUs.  Hist.  lib.  lii,  c.  xxv).  Years  af- 
terwords, when  the  British  clergy  toolc  possession  of 
these  churches  in  Northumlierland,  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  required  this  church  to  be  re- 
consecrated, and  dedicated  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Finnan,  having  for  ten  yeurs  superintended  the 
abbacy  of  Lindisfkme  and  the  churches  of  Northum- 
berland under  the  simple  title  of  "bishop,**  di^  A.D. 
G61.  He  left  a  treatise  entitled  Pro  Veieri  PcuchaU 
JRitUf  regarding  the  Irish  and  Oriental  time  of  keeping 
Easter  as  the  old  and  true  time,  and  that  of  Rome  as 
of  recent  date.  See  Bede*s  EccUs.  Hist. ;  Iliust,  Men 
of  Ireland,  vol.  i.     (D.  D.) 

Finns,  **  geographically  the  name  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  but  in  ethnology  that  of  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  Ugrian  race,  dwelling  for  the  most 
part  in  Finland,  though  with  some  representdtives  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  well.  The  Ugrians  have  been 
classed  among  the  nations  said  to  have  a  Mongolism 
origin.  Dr.  Latham  plac^  them  among  the  *  Tauruni- 
an  Altaic  MongolidsB,'  and  divides  them  into  UgriauA 
of  the  East  and  Ugrians  of  the  West.  The  Western 
Ugrians  consist  of  Lapps,  Finns,  Permians,  and  other 
nations  or  tribes  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  The  Magyars 
are  the  most  numemus,  and  next  after  these  come  the 
Finns,  comprising  about  2,000,000  of  individuals.  All 
the  other  tribes  of  Western  Ugrians  do  not  together 
comprise  so  many.  The  Finns,  in  common  with  the 
other  Ugrians,  are  of  the  Mongolian  type.  The  Finns, 
from  having  l>een  originally  a  nomadic  race,  have  for 
many  centuries  been  stationary  and  civilized.  Long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  German  and  Slavic  nations 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Ugiians,  or  Ogres  (for  the 
name,  so  common  in  fiction,  is  really  of  historic  ori- 
gin), possessed  it,  and  were  gradually  pushed  further 
north  and  east  by  the  new  invaders.  Both  Finns  and 
Lapps,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  originally  ex- 
tended much  further  south  than  they  do  at  present, 
occupying,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
*The  Finns,'  says  Prichard,  *were  in  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus as  savage  as  the  Lapps ;  but  the  former,  during 
the  succeeding  ages,  became  so  far  civilized  as  to  ex- 
change a  nomadic  life  for  one  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  the  Lapps  have  ever  continued  to  be  barbarous 
nomades,  as  well  as  the  Siberian  tribes  of  the  same 
race — namely,  the  Woguls  aud  Ostiaks.  The  Finns, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  the  Beormahs,  or  Finns  of 
the  White  Sea,  had  prolmbly  undergone  this  change 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Otther, 
the  guest  of  Alfred.  When  the  Finns  were  conquered 
by  the  Swedes,  they  had  Ion .;  been  a  settled  people, 
but  one  of  curious,  and  singular,  and.  isolated  charac- 
ter.' "    See  Finland. 

Fintanus  orFlntan,  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  Rhelnau  (q.v.),  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land. In  a  war  between  two  cbieftainp,  one  chieftain 
killed  Fintan's  brother,  and,  fearing  that  Fintan  would 
avenge  the  brother's  death,  caused  him  insidiously  to 
l)e  carried  off  by  the  Normans.  Having  changed  his 
master  several  times  within  a  few  dnys,  Fintan  was 
to  be  taken  to  Scotland,  but  escaped  when  the  vessel 
landed  at  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  He  had  to  spend 
three  days  on  this  uninhabited  island,  after  which  he 
swam,  miraculously  supportc^d,  to  Scotland.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  with  a  bishop  who  had  studied 
in  Ireland ;  then,  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  he  jour- 
neyed, through  Gallia,  Abmannia,  and  Lombardy,  to 
Rome.  After  bis  return  he  fiist  went  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Pf&ffers,  and  from  there  to  Rheinan.  where  he 
eompleted,  conjointly  with  Wolfen,  a  scion  of  the 


house  of  the  Welfs,  the  monastery  which  the  pnnd- 
father  and  father  of  Wolfen  had  liegun.  After  work- 
ing at  Rheinau  for  five  years  as  a  priest,  he  entered 
the  monastery  in  851,  remained  there  five  years,  and 
thereupon  became  a  hermit,  leading  for  22  years,  from 
856  to  878,  the  year  of  his  death,  a  life  of  extreme  as- 
ceticism. Thus  he  came  to  be  venerated  as  a  aaint, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  throughout  the  whole  region. 
When  his  friend  Wolfen,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  abbot  of  Rheinau,  returned  from  Rome  with 
the  relics  of  St.  Blanius,  Fintan  took  a  portion  of 
them  to  a  cell  in  the  Black  Furest,  which  subeequtnt- 
Iv  was  called  St.  Blasieu. — Uersog,  Beal-EMyUcpadiej 
xix,  491. 

Fir  (the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  coniferoos 
evergreens ;  see  Penny  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.  Abies)  is  the 
uniform  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vers.  of  Ci^S,  herosh* 
(from  its  being  cut  into  planks,  Gesenins,  Tkes.  Heh.  p. 
246),  which  frequently  occurs  (2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Kings 
V,  8, 10 ;  vi,  15,  84 ;  Ix,  11 ;  2  Kings  ix,  23 ;  2  Chron, 
ii,  8 ;  iiif  5 ;  Psa.  civ,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xxxvii,  24 ;  xli, 
19 ;  Iv,  13 ;  Ix,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxi,  8 ;  Hos.  xtv, 
8;  Nah.  ii,  8;  Zech.  xi,  2),  and  ni^^a,  her<ah\  which 

is  said  to  be  only  the  Aramcan  form  of  the  same  word 
(in  Cant,  i,  17).    In  most  of  the  passages  the  terms 
rendered  cedar  and  fir  in  the  Auth.Vers.  arc  mentioned 
together.     Berosh  is  translated  variouf  ly  in  the  Sept 
TTiri/f,  TTivKtij  Kwapifftro^j  and  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5)  Kfipo^ ; 
in  Isa.  xiv,  8,  ^uXa  Atpavov;  in  the  Vulg.  chiefly  abies, 
cupresmts.     It  was  a  lofty  tree  (Isa.  Iv,  13),  growing 
on  Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxvii,  24),  and  of  an  ornamental 
figure  (Isa.  Ix,  13).    The  passages  from  which  any 
special  account  of  its  use  can  be  derived  are,  1.  Of  mu- 
sical instruments  (2  Sam.  vi,  5) ;  2.  Of  doors  (1  Ric|^ 
vi,  84) ;  8.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (2  Chron.  iii,  5) ;  4.  Boards 
or  decks  of  ships  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5),  or  planks  for  fioox^ 
ing  (1  Kings  vi,  15).     Rosenmtillcr  says,  *'  In  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  is  by 
the  oldest  Greek  and  the  Svriac  translators  rendered 
ci-press."     Celsius,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that 
hermh  indicates  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  errz, 
which  is  usually  ccmsidered  to  have  that  meaning,  is 
the  common  pine  {Pinus  sylrestrisy,  apparently  becausa 
he  conceives  btraih  to  be  changed  from  «A<r6m,  the 
Arabic  name  of  pine.     J.  E.  Faber,  as  quoted  b}'  Ro- 
senmOller,  conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  name  btrofk 
included  three  different  trees  which  refemble  each  oth- 
er, viz.  the  evergreen  cyprcfs,  the  thyine,  and  the  fa- 
vine.     The  last,  or  Juniperus  sabina,  is  so  like  the  cy- 
p'.ess  that  the  ancients  often  called  it  by  that  name, 
and  the  modems  have  noticed  the  resemblance,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  leaves.     "  Hence,  even  among  the 
Greeks,  both  trees  bore  the  old  Eastern  names  of  be- 
roshy  beroth,  brutha,  or  brathy"  (RosenmtUler,  Hot.  of 
the  Btble^  transl.  p.  260).     The  word  berofk  or  berotM  is 
slightly  varied  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldec  versions,  be- 
ing written  berutha  in  the  former,  and  btralk  in  the 
latter.     All  these  are  closely  allied  to  bruta^  a  n;;ine 
of  the  sarine  plant,  which  is  the  ^pahv^  fipt.Bvv^  and 
^apdQovq  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  the  Arabs  bare 
converted  into  buran  and  burati.     By  them  it  is  ai>- 
plied  to  a  species  of  juniper,  which  they  call  cMtl  and 
arus  or  wrus.     It  appears  that  many  of  these  terms 
must  be  considered  generic  rather  than  specific  in  the 
modem  sense,  when  so  much  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
accurate  discrimination  of  one  species  from  another. 
Thus  ams^  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  juniper,  indicates 
a  pine-tree  in  Scripture,  whether  we  follow  the  com- 
mon acceptation  and  consider  it  the  cedar,  or  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Celsius,  that  the  Pimus  stflvestris  is  indicated. 
So  fturctfi  may  have  been  applied  by  the  Arabs,  etc. 
not  only  to  the  savine  and  other  species  of  juniper,  but 
also  to  plants,  such  as  the  cypress,  which  resemble 
these.     In  many  of  those  cases,  therefore^  where  'we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  absolute  identitv  or  siml- 
larity  of  name,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  ai 
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tbe  trees,  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the 
Mluations  in  which  they  are  aiiid  to  have  been  found. 
Thii«,  as  we  find  erez  and  5erosA  so  copstantly  associ- 
ated in  Scripture,  the  former  may  indicate  the  cedar 
with  the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  hitter  may  compre- 
hend the  juniper  and  cypress  tribe.  See  Ckdab  ;  Cy- 
PBBSs;  JuMiPER.  All  these  were  extensively  used 
for  architecture,  and  are  at  this  day  found  in  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Trees  ofScripturt,  p.  11 ;  Thenius  <m  1  Kings 
Ti,  84 ;  Saalschatx,  Hebr.  Arvh,  i,  280,  note  4 ;  Miller, 
Gardeners  Diet,  s.  v.  Cuprettsus;  Stephens,  Thes.  Ung. 
Gr.  8.  V.  mvKtii  Belon,  Obs.  c.  110.  p.  165;  Loudon, 
Arboretum,  iv,2163).  In  Hoe, xiv,8,  the  " stone-pine" 
(Pinus  /nneu),  which  has  a  cone  containing?  an  edible 
nut,  seems  to  be  intended  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible^  in  loc), 
although  Henderson  {Comment,  in  loc)  thinks  that  a 
fruitlesa  tree  is  there  referred  to  by  way  of  contrast. 
SeeTiSBE. 

Fire  (properly  TK,  eah,  ri'p).  On  fhe  origin  of  fire, 
s?e  Kitto*s  Dinlg  Bihle  Il/ust.  i,  94.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  the  following 
classification : 

L  ReVgioiis. — 1 .  That  which  consumed  the  burnt  sac- 
rifice and  the  incense-offerinic,  l>e^tnning  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  Noah  (Gen.  vlii,  20),  and  continued  in  the 
ever-bnrning  fire  on  the  altar,  first  kindled  from  heav- 
en (Lev.  vi,  9,  IS ;  ix,  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Cbron.  vii,  1,  3).  See 
Sacrifice. 

"Fire  from  heaven,'*  "fire  of  the  Lord,'*  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  but,  when 
connected  with  sacrifices,  the  "fire  of  the  Lord"  is  of- 
ten to  be  understood  as  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  some- 
times the  holocaust  itself  (Exod.  xxix,  18 ;  Lev.  i,  9 ; 
ii,  3 ;  iii,  5,  9 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  ii^28 ;  Isa.  xx, 
16;  Mai.  i,  10).    See  Lightning. 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replenish- 
ed with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vt,  12;  comp.  Isa. 
xxxi,  9).  According  to  tbe  Gemara,  it  was  divided 
Into  three  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims,  one  for 
incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  portions  (I^ev. 
vi,  15;  see  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  i,  4,  8,  p.  26;  and  ix, 
10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred  purposes  obtained  elsewhere 
than  from  the  altar  was  called  ** strange  fire,"  and  for 
u^e  of  such  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death 
by  tire  from  God  (Lev.  x,  1,  2 ;  Numb,  iii,  4 ;  xxvi,  61). 
See  Altar. 

2.  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  is  4o  be  noted 
the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect 
pjid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  dei- 
ty (see  below),  which  prevailed  among  so  many  na- 
tions of  antiquit}',  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even 
now  extinct :  e.  g.  the  Sabie-in  and  MagLin  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abraham 
(Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  ii,  1, 2) ;  the  occasional  relapse 
of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form 
of  fire-worship  (Isa.  xxvii,  9 ;  compare  Gescnius,  s.  v. 
•jSn,  Thesaur,  p.  489;  see  Deut.  xvii,  3;  Jer.  viii,  2; 
Ezek.  viii,  16;  Zeph.  i,  6;  2  Kiu'^s  xvii,  16;  xxi,  3; 
xxiii,  5, 10, 11, 13 ;  comp.  Jahn,  Bibl.  A  rch,  c.  vi,  §  405, 
408);  the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Per- 
sians, so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Herod,  iii,  16;  see  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Eg,  i,  328,  abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Thucvd.  i,  24 ;  ii,  15 ;  Cicero, 
i>e/>j^.ii,8,12;  Livy,  xxTiii,'l2 ;  Dionys.  ii,67;  Plu- 
tarch, JVuma,  9,  i,  263,  ed.  Reiske);  the  ancient  forms 
and  usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in 
some  important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico^  i,  60, 
64 ;  Peruy  i,  101) ;  and,lastly,the  theory  of  the  so-called 
Baebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsecs  of  Bombay.  (Fra- 
xer,  Persia  c.  iv,  p.  141, 162, 164 ;  Sir  R,  Porter,  Trav- 
els,  ii,  50, 424 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  ii,  310 ;  iv,  258 ;  viii, 
3(57  sq. ;  Niebnhr,  Tratfels,  ii,  36, 37 ;  Mandelslo,  Trav- 
dk,  b.  i,  p.  76 ;  Gibbon,  ffist.  c.  viii,  i,  835,  ed.  Smith ; 


Benj.  of  Tudela,  £ariy  Ttob.  p.  114, 116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  156.)  See  Idolatry.  On  the  heathen  prac- 
tice of  children  *' passing  through  the  fire,"  see  Mo- 
loch. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire 
as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the  purpose 
(Numb,  xxxi,  28).  The  victims  slain  for  sin-offerings 
were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp 
(I^v.  iv,  1 2, 21  f  vi,  30 ;  xvi,  27 ;  Heb.  xiii,  11).  The 
Nazarite  who  had  completed  his  vow,  marked  its  com- 
pletion by  sliaving  his  head  and  casting  the  hair  into 
the  fire  on  the  altar  on  which  the  peace-offerings  were 
sacrificed  (Numb,  vi,  18). 

II.  DomesHc,  —  Besides  for  cooking,  baking,  and 
roasting  purposes  [see  Brkad,  Food,  etc.],  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22; 
Mark  xiv,  54:  John  xviii,  18;  see  Harmer,  Obs.  i,  125; 
Raiimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a  hearth  with  a 
chimney  is  sometimes  constructed,  on  which  either 
lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  placed  (Harmer, 
i,  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole  made  in  the  fioor  is  some- 
times fiHed  with  charcoal,  on  which  a  sort  of  table  is 
set  covered  with  a  carpet ;  and  the  company,  placing 
their  feet  under  the  carpet,  draw  it  over  themselves 
(Olearius,  Travels^  p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii,  190). 
Rooms  in  E^ypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with 
pans  of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  except  in 
the  kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  41 ;  Eng.  in  Eg.  ii,  11). 
See  Coal;  FufSL. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  he  kin- 
dled even  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv,  8; 
Numb.  XV,  32).  As  the  primary  desi^  of  this  law 
appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  proper  privileges 
of  the  Sabbath  day  from  being  lost  to  any  one  through 
the  care  and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exo<I. 
xvi,  23),  it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  included  in  this  in- 
terdiction. In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire 
was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  that  consequent!}"  there  were  no  fires 
in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  year;  but  it  may  be  collected  that  in  winter 
fires  for  warming  apartments  were  kept  up  from  the 
previous  day.  Michaelis  is  very  much  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  climate  of  Palestine  in  supposing  that 
the  inhabitants  could,  without  much  discomfort,  dis- 
pense  with  fires  for  warmth  during  winter  (AfosSisches 
Recht,  iv,  195).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews 
added  various  refinements ;  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though  pa.H- 
sages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in  schools 
might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a  Gentile 
lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not  if  it  had 
been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If  a  festival  day 
fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking  was  to  l>e  done 
(Mishna,  Shabb.  i,  3 ;  xvi,  8,  vol.  ii,  p.  4,  66 ;  Moed  Ka- 
tan,  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  287,  ed.  Surenhus).  The  modern  Jews, 
although  there  is  no  cooking  in  their  houses,  have  fires 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  which  are  attended  to  by  a  Chris- 
tian servant ;  or  a  charwoman  is  hired  to  attend  to  the 
fires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repeatedly 
during  the  day.     See  Sabbath. 

III.  Statutory  Regulation, — The  drj'uess  of  the  land 
in  the  hot  season  in  S}Tia  of  course  increases  the  lia- 
bility to  accident  from  fire  (Judg.  ix,  15).  The  law 
therefore  ordered  that  any  one  kindling  a  fire  which 
caused  damage  to  com  in  a  field  should  make  restitu- 
tion (Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  comp.  Judg.  xv,  4, 5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv, 
80 ;  see  Mishna,  Maccotk,  vi,  6,  6 ;  vol.  iv,  48,  Suren- 
hus. ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  496,  622).  This  law  was 
calculated  to  teach  caution  in  the  use  of  fire  to  the 
herdsmen  in  the  fields,  who  were  the  parties  most 
concerned.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
herdsmen  were  generally  substantial  persons,  and  had 
their  assistant  shepherds,  for  whose  imprudence  they 
were  made  responsible.  Still  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
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from  this  law  with  regard  to  fires  breaking  oat  in 
towns,  the  circumstances  being  so  very  different.  See 
Damages. 

IV.  PencJ. — Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  award- 
ed by  the  law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  moth- 
er-in-law, and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a  daughter 
of  a  priest  {Lev.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9).  In  the  former  case 
both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the  woman  only,  was  to 
suffer.  This  sentence  appears  to  have  been  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  original  practice  in  such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
24).  Among  other  nations,  burning  alive  appears  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  mode,  if  not  of  judicial  pun- 
ishment, at  least  of  vengeance  upon  captives ;  aud  in 
a  modified  form  was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22 ;  Dan. 
iii,  20).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  crim- 
inals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt 
(Josh,  vii,  25 ;  2  Kind's  xxiii,  16).     See  Punishment. 

y.  unitary. — In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all 
times  and  nations ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an  act  of 
strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to  abiding  desola- 
tion. See  Accursed.  The  principal  instances  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  24);  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  19) ;  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi,  11);  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,  27);  the  towns  of  the  Ben- 
jamites  (Judg.  xx,  48) ;  Ziklag,  by  the  Amalekites  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  1);  Jazer,  by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix,  16); 
and  the  Temple  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  l>y  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2  Kings  XXV,  9).  Even  the  war-chariots 
of  the  Canaanites  were  burnt  by  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
vif  24 ;  viii,  28 ;  xi,  6,  9, 18),  probably  on  the  princi- 
ple of  precluding  the  possibility  of  recovery  by  the 
enemy  of  instruments  of  strength  for  which  they  had 
themselves  no  use.  The  frequency  with  which  towns 
were  fired  in  ancient  warfare  is  shown  by  the  very  nu- 
merous threats  by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Is- 
rael should  be  burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some 
great  towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly  named ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  as  far  as  the 
materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophcRcies  in 
those  more  marked  examples.  Among  the  places  thus 
threatened  we  find  Damascus  (Isa.  xliii,  12, 18),  Gaza. 
Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  i,  7, 10, 11).  The  temples  and 
idols  of  a  conquered  town  or  people  were  very  often 
burnt  by  the  victors  (Isa.  liil,  12, 18).  The  Jews  were 
expressly  ordered  to  destroy  tne  idols  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  especially  any  city  of  their  own  relapsed 
into  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxii,  20 ;  2  Kings  x,  26 ;  Deut. 
vii,  5 ;  xii,  3 ;  xiii,  16).  One  of  the  expedients  of  war 
in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  besieged 
place  (Judg.  ix,  49,  62).     See  Sieoe. 

In  battle,  torches  were  often  carried  by  the  soldiers, 
which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in  the  attack  of  Gid- 
eon upon  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii,  6). 
This  military  use  of  torches  was  very  general  among 
ancient  nations,  and  is  alluded  to  by  many  of  their 
writers  (Statius,  Theh,  iv,  5,  7 ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  p.  194 ; 
Michaelis,  in  Symbol.  Liter,  Bremens.  iii,  254).  See 
Torch. 

Signal  fires  on  the  tops  of  mountains  were  also  an- 
ciently common  as  a  telegraphic  mode  of  conveying 
intelligence  both  in  civil  and  military  matters  (Judith 
vii,  6).     See  Beacon. 

VI.  Funereal,  —  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is 
mentioned  specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ; 
xxi,  19;  Jer.  xxxiv,  6).     See  Funeral. 

VII.  ^f€tallurgic.—'Vh6  use  of  fire  in  reducing  and 
refining  metals  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xxxii,  24 ;  xxxv,  32 ; 
xxxvii,  2,  6, 17 ;  xxxviii,  2,  8 ;  Numb,  xvi,  38,  89).— 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Handicraft. 

VIII.  Figurative  Hetues. — 1.  Fire  is  in  the  Scriptures 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  (see 


Mehner,  De  Deo  in  igne,  Dresd.  n.  d.)  and  the  instro- 
ment  of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or  of 
destruction  (l^od.  xiv,  19;  Numb,  xi,  1,  8;  Jodir. 
xiii,  20;  I.Kings  xvui,  88;  2  Kings  i,  10,  12;  u,ll; 
vi,  17 ;  comp.  Isa.  li,  6;  Ixvi,  15, 24 ;  Joel  ii,  80;  MaL 
Ui,2,3;  iv,l;  2Pet.iu,10;  Kev.  xx,  14, 15;  see  Re- 
land,  Ant.  Sacr,  i,  8,  p.  26;  Jennings,  JewiA  Ant.  ii, 
1,  p.  801;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  8,  6;  viii,  4,  4).     Thus 
he  appeared  in  this  element  at  the  burning  bush  and 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  iii,  2 ;  xix,  18).     He  showed 
himself  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John  in  the  midst  of 
fire  (Isa.  vi,  4;  Ezek.  i,  4 ;  Rev.  i,  14),  and  it  is  said 
that  he  will  so  appear  at  hia  second  coming  (2  Thess. 
i,  8).     The  people  of  Israel  wandered  through  the  des- 
ert, guided  by  the  Lord  under  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
fire  [see  Pillar]  (Exod.  xiii,  21);  and  Daniel,  relat- 
ing his  vision,  in  which  he  saw  the  Ancient  of  days, 
says,  "A  fier^*  stream  issued  and  came  forth  before 
him"  (vii,  10).    God  may  lie  compared  to  fire,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  glorious  brightness,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  anger  against  sin,  which  consumes  those 
against  whom  it  is  kindled,  as  fire  does  stubble  (Deut. 
xxxii,  22;  Isa.  x,  17;  Ezek.  xxi,  3;  Heb.  xii,  29). 
Coals  of  fire  proceeding  from  God*s  mouth  denote  his 
anger  (Psa.  xviii,  8).     His  word  also  is  compared  to 
fire  (Jer.  xxiii,  29).     Thus,  in  Jer.  v,  14, »'  Behold,  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  people 
wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."     See  Flame. 

2.  Hence  the  destructive  energies  of  this  element 
and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts  rendered  it  a  fit  sym- 
bol of  (1)  whatever  does  damage  and  consumes  (Prov. 
xvi,  27 ;  Isa.  ix,  18) ;  (2)  of  severe  trials,  vexations, 
and  misfortunes  (Zech.  xii,  9;  Luke  xii,  49  [see  the 
dissertations  on  this  text  bv  Scharban  {Obs.  Seur.  p. 
127-146),  EUrod  (Eriang.  1774)] ;  1  Cor.  Ui,  13, 16  [see 
the  dissertations  on  this  text  bv  Licbtenrtein  (Helrost. 
1771),  Gcorgi  (Viteb.  1748)] ;  'l  Pet.  i,  7);  (3)  of  the 
punishments  beyond  the  grave  (Mntt.  v,  22;  Mark  ix, 
44 ;  Rev,  xiv,  10 ;  xxi,  8).     See  Hell. 

8.  Fire  or  flame  is  also  used  in  a  metfiphorical  sense 
to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspiration  (Psa. 
xxxlx,  B;  Jer.  xx,  9).  Thus  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  compared  to  fire  (Matt,  iii,  11),  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  denoted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lambent  flames,  or  tongues  of  fire  (Acts  ii,  3). 
See  ToNOUK.  The  angels  of  God  also  are  represent- 
ed under  the  emblem  of  fire  (Psa.  civ,  4).  These  are 
the  more  benign  applications  of  the  figure,  in  the 
sense  of  warmth,  activity,  and  illumination.  Compare 
Light. 

F1RE.BAPTISM.  The  expression  'Miaptise  with 
fire*'  (Matt,  iii,  11 ;  Luke  iii,  16)  is  understood  by  most 
modem  interpreters  to  be  synonymous  with  baptiem  bf 
the  Holy  Spirit^  e,  g,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see  Ar- 
thur, Tongue  of  Fire^  passim.  Lend.  1856,  N.  Y.  1867). 
OlshaUiten  {JComment.  ad  Ice,  Am.  ed.-  i,  S69)  regarda 
**  fire"  here  as  put  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  ele- 
ment "  water,"  i.  e.  the  spiritual  as  distinct  from  the 
material  baptism.  So  also  Alford  {Greek  Test,  ad  loc 
Matt.),  who  remarks  that  **to  separate  ofl^'Hr.  'A 7.  as 
belonging  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  irvpc  as  belonging 
to  another,  when  both  are  united  in  v/iac,  is  harsh  and 
confused."  Yet  so  Origen  early  understood  the  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  Neander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  many 
other  expositors  coincide.  Dr.  Robinson  observes  that 
'^the  wheat  are  evidently  those  who  receive  Christ  aa 
the  Messiah,  and  embrace  his  doctrines ;  these  he  will 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  he  will  impart  to 
them  spiritual  gifts,  the  teachings  and  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  chaff  we  as  evidently  those 
who  reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  in  sin ; 
these  he  will  baptize  withers  unquenchable"  (in  Cal- 
met,  s.  V.  Baptism).  There  are  monographs  on  thia 
subject  hy  Iken  (Dissert,  p.  800-816),  Mieg(  jlfiar. />iru6. 
i,  205  sq.,  602  sq.),  Osiander  (Tubingen,  1755),  Schmid 
(Lips.  1706),  Ribov  (Gdtt.  1744),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1781> 
Compare  Baptism  with  Fire. 
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nrebrand  0^2<,  im2,  a  yoker  or  burnt  end  of  a 
vtick,  Isa.  vil,  4;  Amoa  iv,  11;  "brand,"  Zecb.  m,2; 
*T^a?,  lappidt  ^  Jadg.  zv,  4,  a  lamp  or  torch  [as  often 
elMwhere],  i.  e.  flambeau ;  pT,  £«ib,  onl}'  in  the  plnr., 
burning  darU^  i.  e.  arrows  [q.  v.]  fitted  with  combus- 
tibles, Prov.  XX vi,  18;  comp.  Epb,  vi,  16).     In  Jadt^. 
XV,  4,  it  is  said,  **  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three 
hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  firebrands,  and  turn- 
ed tail  to  tai],  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails."     A  firebrand  in  snch  a  po8ition,  if  suffi- 
ciently ignited  to  kindle  a  blaze  in  the  sliocks  of  com, 
would  soon  have  burnt  itself  free  from  the  tails  of  the 
foxes,  or  have  been  extinguished  by  being  drawn  over 
the  ground.     A  torch  or  flambeau,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  of  resinous  wood  or  artificial  materials,  being 
more  tenacious  of  flame,  would  have  answered  a  far 
better  purpose,  and  such  is  the  legitimate  import  of 
the  original.    His  **  turning  them  tail  to  tail"  was  ap- 
ptrently  intended  to  prevent  them  making  too  rapid 
a  retreat  to  their  holes,  or,  indeed,  from  going  to  their 
holes  at  all.    lliey  were  probably  not  so  tied  that  they 
should  pull  in  different  directions,  but  that  they  might 
ran  deviously  and  slowly,  side  by  side,  and  so  do  the 
more  effectual  execution.     Had  he  put  a  torch  to  the 
tail  of  each,  the  creature,  naturally  terrified  at  fire, 
woold  instantly  have  betaken  itself  to  its  hole,  or  some 
place  of  retreat,  and  thus  the  design  of  Samson  would 
have  been  wholly  firustrated.     But  by  tying  two  of 
them  together  by  the  tail  they  would  frequently  thwart 
each  other  in  running,  and  thus  cause  the  greater  do- 
Tastation.     Sim\|lar  conflagrations  produced  by  ani- 
mals, particularly  by  foxes,  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.     Thus  Lj'cophron  {AUxandra^ 
844)  makes  Cassandra  represent  Ulysses  as  a  cunning 
and  mischievous  man,  the  *'man  for  many  wiles  re- 
nowned" of  Homer,  and  styles  him,  very  properly, 
Xafivovpic^fire-taU^  a  name  for  the  fox  (/Each.  Fragm, 
886).     The  Romans,  also,  at  their  feast  in  honor  of 
Ceres,  the  patron  goddess  of  grain,  offered  in  sacrifice 
animals  injurious  to  corn-fields,  and  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  circus,  on  this  occasion,  foxes  with  fire- 
brands so  fastened  to  them  as  to  bum  them :  a  retalia- 
tion, as  Ovid  seems  to  explain  it,  of  the  injuries  done 
to  the  com  by  foxes  so  furnished  {Fastij  iv,  681,  707, 
711).    In  Leland's  Collectanea^  there  is  an  engraving 
representing  a  Roman  brick  found  twenty-eight  feet 
below  a  pivement  in  London,  al)out  the  yeir  1675,  on 
which  is  exhibited,  in  basso-relievo,  the  figure  of  a 
man  driving  into  a  field  of  com  two  foxes  with  a  fire 
fastened  to  their  tails,  which  many  have  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  feat  of  Samson,  or  at  least  to  be  a  memento 
of  the  Roman  usage  just  mentioned.     Richardson,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  tht  £asfen^  Nations^  speuking  of  the 
great  festival  of  fire  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Persians 
on  the  shortest  night  of  the  year,  says,  **  Among  other 
ceremonies  common  on  this  occasion,  there  was  one 
which,  whether  it  originated  in  superstition  or  caprice, 
aeems  to  have  been  singularly  cruel.     The  kings  and 
great  men  u^ed  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry  com- 
bustibles, fa.<(tened  around  wild  beasts  and  birds,  which 
being  let  loo<«e,  the'air  and  earth  appeared  one  great 
fllomination ;  and  as  these  terrified  creatures  natural- 
ly fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  conflagrations  which  would  often  happen  must 
have  been  peculiarly  destructive.'*     See  Fox. 

Firepan  (nnn^,  macklah\  from  Sirn,  to  take  up 
ootls  of  fire,  etc. ;  Sspt.  ^rvpcZov.Vnlg.  ignium  rerepta- 
cWmi),  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Exod. 
xzvii,  3;  xxxviii,  3;  2  Kings  xxv,  15;  Jer.  lii,  19), 
elsewhere  rendered  "snuff-dish'*  (Exod.  xxv,  38; 
zxxvii,23;  Numb.iv,9;  Sept.  t7ra/ov<rr^p,  £7rapt;<rrpic, 
i^ro^f/ia,  Vulg.  emunctorium)  and  *' censer"  (Lev.  x, 
1;  xvi,  12 ;  Numb,  xvi,  6  sq. ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22 ;  Sept. 
^/tiar^piov,  Vnlg.  thuribalujn).  These  appear,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  t  ao  or  three  forms  of  utensils, 
but  essentially  the  same  kind  of  article,  probably  i.  q. 


a  metiUlc  cinder-basin,  of  different  sizes,  for  at  least 
two  uses :  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live  coals 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense ;  another,  like  a 
snuffer^ish,  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
(carry  the  snuffers  andj  convey  away  the  snuff.  See 
Censer. 

Fire-'v^orBhip.  For  an  account  of  the  firo-wor- 
shippers  of  modem  times,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Parsebs.  We  attempt  here  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  extent  of  pyrolatry  among  ancient 
nations.  Under  varying  conceptions,  us  the  symbol 
of  purity,  or  of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  or  as 
one  of  the  constituent  elements,  or  as  typifying  the 
destructive  principle  in  nature,  fire  was  early  and 
among  many  nations  an  object  of  religious  worship. 
If  we  attach  any  credit  to  the  statements  of  the  repu- 
ted Sanchoniathon,  Usous,  whose  name  reminds  us  of 
the  Biblical  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  worship  of  fire.  The  violence  of  the  winds 
at  Tyre,  by  rubbing  the  branches  of  trees  together, 
caused  this  element  to  manifest  its  presence,  and  Usous 
thereupon  erected  rude  altars  to  fire  and  wind,  and 
made  libations  thereon  of  the  blood  of  animals  captured 
in  the  chase. 

The  prevalence  of  pyrolatry  among  the  Canaanites 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
people  of  God  are  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned 
against  forsaking  his  worship  to  join  in  the  abomina- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Molech,  the 
fire-god  of  these  people  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-S ;  Deut, 
xu,  bl;  1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xvi,  3;  xxiii,10, 13; 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  Psa.  cvi,  37, 38 ;  Jer.  vii,  31 ;  xix, 
5,  6;  XXX,  85;  Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21;  xxiii,37);  yet,  de- 
spite the  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  and  punish- 
ment, the  Israelites  sometimes  apostatized  to  this  wor- 
ship, and  caused  their  seed  to  pass  tlirough  or  be  burnt 
in  tlie  fire  to  Molech.  Solomon  and  Abaz  were  nota* 
ble  instances  of  such  apostasy,  and  from  the  terms 
employed  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  *^and 
burnt  his  children  in  the  fire  after  the  alKmiinations 
of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  had  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  3),  we  leara  that 
the  worship  of  Molech  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  the 
same  as  in  that  of  the  old  Canaanites.  For  the  cer^ 
monies  of  this  ^worship,  see  Molech. 

'^Adrammelech,  the  fire-god  of  Sepharvaim;  Che- 
mosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab ;  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and 
Thyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab 
tribes,  and  Uie  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was  im- 
itated in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor"  (Mo- 
vers, PkSmner^  i,  c.  9).  Among  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Medes  fire-worship  was  practised  in  very  early 
times  by  their  religious  teachers,  ttie  Magi,  though  py- 
rea  or  fire-temples  probably  date  no  furliier  back  thao^ 
Zoroaster.  Herodotus  states*  (iii,  16)  that  the  Pemiana 
regarded  fire  as  a  god,  and  sacrificed  to  it,  as  also  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  other  terrestrial  elements 
(i,  131),  nsing  the  tops  of  mountains  or  hills,  for  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  for  the  worship  of  their  dei- 
ties. Strabo,  in  agreement  with  Herodotus,  states  (§ 
732)  that  they  worshipped  on  high  places,  had  no  im- 
ages or  altars,  and  called  the  heavens  Zeus ;  that  they 
made  sacrifices,  especially  (^ta^cpovrwc)  to  fire  and. 
water,  placing  dry  wood  without  the  bark,  and  putting 
fat  upon  it,  then  kindling  the  fire  from  beneath,  not 
blowing  it  with  the  breath,  but  fanning  it,  for  they 
esteemed  it  worthy  of  death  to  defile  this  sacred  ele* 
ment  by  blowing  the  breath  or  placing  a  corpse  or  ex- 
crement upon  it.  In  speaking  of  Cappadocia  (§  733), 
he,  moreover,  tells  ns  that  there  were  many  magi 
there,  called  fire- worshippers  (irvpai0oi),  and  also  py- 
riethea  or  fire-temples,  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was 
kept  perpetually  burning  by  the  Magi.  Fire-templeii 
also  were  found  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  chief 
men  of  Persia  were  wont  to  feed  the  sacred  fires  witb 
precious  oils  and  rich  aromatics,  styled  by  them  fir» 
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banquets  {epuJa  igmi).  For  the  ceremonies  of  iror- 
ship  in  connection  with  these  fire-templef,  see  Magi 
and  Parsees. 

Fire-worahip  was  practised  also  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Scythians,  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  we  find  traces 
of  it  also  in  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  worship  (Pres- 
cott,  Mexico,  i,  60,  64 ;  Peru,  i,  101).  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  states  (xx,  14)  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Agathocles,  attributing  their  reverses  to 
tlM  anger  of  their  ancestral  divinities,  whose  worship 
they  had  neglected,  sacrificed  2oO  of  the  noblest  chil- 
dren (to  which  number  800  were  added  by  voluntary 
offerings)  to  Chronos  or  Saturn,  whose  brazen  statue 
was  so  constructed  that  a  child  placed  in  its  arms  rolled 
into  a  pit  of  fire.  This  deity  was  therefore  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Molech  of  their  Tyrian  ancestors. 
The  Hindoos  worshipped  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  in 
their  mythology  fire  was  the  symbol  of  Siva,  the  de- 
stroyer, a  conception  of  this  element  seemingly  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod,  iii,  16). 

The  sacred  fire  was  carefully  watched  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  at  Rome,  by  virgins  consecrated  to  thu  spe- 
cial service  {I'irgineaque  VeHalet  in  urbe  aittodimUo 
iffnem  foci  publiei  sempitemum,  Cic.  De  Ltg.  ii,  8),  and 
the  extinction  of  this  fire  was  regarded  as  a  fearful 
omen,  portending  great  disaster  to  the  state,  so  that 
the  unhappy  Vestal  whose  carelessness  or  ill  luck  was 
the  occasion  of  such  a  misfortune  atoned  therefor  bv  a 
severe  and  degrading  punishment  (Liv.  xxviii,  11). 
Tlie  ancient  Greeks  paid  worship  to  the  same  divinity 
in  Hestia,  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  and 
symbolized  by  the  fire  which  burns  upon  the  hearth, 
a  deity  admitted  to  the  penetralia  of  domestic  life. 

We  find  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the  gods 
of  fire,  and  the  former  was  doubtless  older,  as  it  was 
the  higher  form  of  worship  (Deut.  xvii,  8;  2  Kings 
xvii,  16,  17;  xxi,  8;  xxiii,  5,  11;  Isa.  xxvii,  9;  Jer. 
viii,  2 ;  Ezek.  viii,  16 ;  Zeph.  i,  5 ;  Herodotus,  /.  c. ; 
Strabo,  /.  c).  There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
some  connection  between  them.  According  to  the 
Greek  legends,  it  was  Prometheus,  the  fire-bearer, 
who,  purloining  the  ethereal  and  beneficent  element 
l^om  the  sun,  the  high  divinity  of  the  Sabiean  wor- 
ship, conveyed  it  by  stealth  to  earth  as  a  gift  to  men, 
braving  therefor  and  incurring  thereby  the  anger  of 
Zens,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Stralx),  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
was  called  by  the  Magi,  and  prolmbly  the  same  as 
Mithra.  May  we  not  find  symbolized  in  this  Prome- 
thean legend  the  connection  and  the  conflict  between 
sun-wor»hip  and  fire-worship,  Sabteanism  and  Ma- 
gism  ?  For  an  abstract  of  the  relation  of  the  Mithraic 
worship  and  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
with  references  to  works  of  modem  writers  on  this 
subject,  see  De  Guignaut*8  translation  of  Creuzer^s 
Rd.  de  VAntlquiU^  notes  viii,  ix,  to  bk.  ii,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii, 
p.  728.-Smith,  Diet  of  ike  Bible,  s.  v.  Molech  and  Fire ; 
Auct,  Univ.  JJitit.  (Lond.  1747,  21  vols.  8vo ;  see  index 
in  vol.  xx) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Bom.  Empire 
(N.  Y.  1852,  6  vols.  12mo),  i,  226-238 ;  Smith,  GentiU 
Natioru  (N.  Y.) ;  Stoddart,  Introd.  Unit,  Ilia.  p.  228-9, 
801 ;  Hyde,  De  Rdig.  vet.  Persarum  (Oxon.  1700,  4to) ; 
Creuzer,  HeHffion  de  VAntiquite;  Anqnetil  du  Perron, 
Zend-Avesta,  etc.  (improved  in  German  translation  by 
discussions  of  Kleuker);  Richter,  Aelteste  Religionen 
detOrienit.     (J.W.M.) 

Firkin  (fi«rpiyn7c,  *  measurer,  occurs  only  in  John 
11,  6),  a  metrii^^  i.  e.  the  Attic  amphora,  a  measure 
for  liquids,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  con- 
taining about  8f  gallons  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  An- 
tig.  8.  V.  Metretes).    See  Metrology. 

Finnament,  a  term  introduced  into  our  language 
ftom  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  frmamentum  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  crtpiuj/ia  of  the  Sept.  and  the  rakia 


C?''!?'?)  °^  *^®  Hebrew  text  (Gen.  I,  6);  more  fully 
D??^"*?  y''P"«,>fmttmefK  of  tie  heavens.  Gen.  i,  14, 1^ 
17).     See  Heaven. 

1.  The  Hebrew  term  is  generally  regarded  as  ex' 
pressive  of  simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  (1.  c.) ;  but  the  true  idea  of  the 
word  is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which 
the  expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb  ^^'^■, 
raka',  means  to  expand  6y  heaiing,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  lieating  out  metals  into  thin  plates 
(Exod.  xxxix,  8 ;  Numb,  xvi,  89),  and  hence  the  sub- 
stantive D'^ypJ";',  *'  broad  plates"  of  metal  (Numb,  xvi, 
88).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened  surface  of  the 
solid  earth  (Isa.  xlii,  5 ;  xliv,  24 ;  Psa.  cxxxvi,  6),  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  heaven 
in  Job  xxxvii,  18,  *^  Hast  thou  spread  (rather  kammrr' 
ed)  out  the  sky  which  is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  look- 
ing-glass"— the  mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made 
of  metal.  The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined 
with  the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
ral-ia.  Saalschiltz  (Archaol.  ii,  67)  conceives  that  the 
idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  li,  6,  which 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense  of 
pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  loftv  room  in  which 
the  winds,  etc.  have  their  ahode.  But  it  should  be  ob» 
served  that  Gen.  ii,  6  implies  the  very  reverse.  If  the 
mist  had  penetrated  the  rakia  it  would  have  descended 
in  the  form  of  rain :  the  mist,  however,  was  formed 
under  the  rakia,  and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode 
of  fructifying  the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and 
quietude,  was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence 
than  rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated 
it  with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the 
rakia.  In  Exod.  xxiv,  10,  it  is  poetically  represented 
as  a  solid  floor,  "a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;" 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word 
rstlb  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rath- 
er than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense  lie- 
ing  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ezek.  i,  22-26,  the  ^*  firm- 
ament'* is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High  is  placed.  That  the  rtdia  should  be  transparent, 
as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with  the  sapphire  (Exod. 
1.  c.)  and  with  ciystal  (Ezek.  1.  c. ;  comp.  Rev.  iv,  6),  b 
b}*^  no  means  inconsistent  with  its  solidity.  Further, 
the  oflSce  of  the  rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  de- 
manded strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  ser\-e  as  a 
division  Ix^tween  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  be- 
low (Gen.  i,  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass  overspread  with  water,  in 
which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  in- 
termingled. The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of 
orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  be> 
tween  the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to  sup- 
port the  upper  reservoir  (Psa.  cxlviii,  4 ;  comp.  Psa. 
civ,  8,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "  building  hia 
chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  '*in  water,"  as  the  A. 
Vers. ;  the  prep.  31  signifying  the  material  out  of  which 
the  beams  and  joists  were  made),  itself  being  suppoited 
at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  tlie  mountains 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  8 ;  Job  xxvi,  11).  In  keeping  with  this 
view  the  rakia  was  provided  with  "windows"  (Gen. 
vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18;  Mai.  iii,  10)  and  ''doors"  (Pea. 
Ixxviii,  28),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  (Gen.  i,  14),  in  which  they  were  fixed  as* 
nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they  might  be 
said  figuratively  to  drop  off  (Isa*  xir,  12 ;  xxxiv,  4  ; 
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Matt.  zxiVf  39).    In  all  there  particulars  we  recognise 
the  Mine  view  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.    The  former  applied 
to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as  **  brazen"  (x"Ar<ov,  Ho- 
mer,/fia/,  xvii,  426;  Find.  PyM.  x,  42;  iWm.  ri,  6; 
toXvxoXkovj  IL  V,  504 ;  Od,  iii,  2)  and  "  iron'*  (triiit- 
fuoVf  Od,  XV,  328 ;  xvii,  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the 
Scriptures  (Lev.  xxvi,  19) — and  that  this  was  not  mere- 
ly poetical  embellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
malgated  by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles,  who  de- 
scribed the  heavens  as  trrtptfivtov  and  epwrraWotiSnc, 
composed  of  air  i^hicialized  by  Are  (Plutarch,  P/ic.  PkiL 
ii^ll;  Stobsns,  Echg,  Phy»,  i,  24;  Diog.  Laertius,viii, 
77 ;  I^ctant.  De  Optf.  Deiy  c.  17 ;  comp.  Karsten,  Phil. 
Gr.  Veter,  Operum  RfKquice^  ii,  422) ;  and  Artemidorus, 
who  taught  that  **summa  cceli  ora  solidissima  est,  in 
roodam  tecti  durata"  (Seneca,  Queett.  vii,  18).     The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  ecelo  affixa  sidera  of  the 
LaUns  (Pliny  ii,  39 ;  xviii,  57).    Plato  also,  in  his  Tim- 
ant,  makes  mention  of  the  visible  heaven  under  the 
notwn  of  rdtrtg  (from  rciVui,  to  extend),  not  unlike  the 
Hebrew  derivation.     If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic 
account  that  the  view  emltodied  in  the  word  rakia  does 
not  liarmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  an- 
swer to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes 
things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.    But,  in 
truth,  the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be 
traced  throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objecti(m  is  levelled  rather  against  the  princi- 
ples of  language  than  anything  else.     Examine  the 
I.atin  codufn  (cocXov),  the  **  hollow  place"  or  cave 
scooped  out  of  solid  space  (^'cavernaB  coeli,"  Lucret. 
iv,  172;  compare  Pott,  Efymol.  Fonehungen,  i,  23,  27) ; 
our  own  ^  heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up;  the  Greek 
ovpayoc,  similarly  significant  of  height  (Pott,  Etym, 
Fonch.  i,  123) ;  or  the  German  * '  himmel, ' '  from  heimeln, 
to  cover — ^the  "roor*  which  constitutes  the  "heim"  or 
abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  phil- 
osophical error.    Correctly  speaking,  of  course,  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  true  rakii  by  which  the  clouds  are 
supported,  and  undeHned  space  is  the  abode  of  the  ce- 
lestLil  bodies.     There  certainly  appears  an  inconsist- 
ency in  treating  the  rtUkia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
cbods  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars ;  but 
perhaps  this  ma}*  be  referred  to  the  same  feeling  which 
is  expressed  in  the  cesktm  ruil  of  the  latins,  the  down- 
fill  of  the  raHa  in  stormy  weather.     Although  the 
raJtia  and  the  ghamay'm  (**  heavens*')  are  treated  as 
identical  in  Gen.  i,  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  lietween  them,  as  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression "firmament  of  the  heavens**  (Gen.  i,  14),  the 
former  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the 
upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tA7een  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  gtrcUa  or  stories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.    See  Cosmoooxt. 
2.  Hence  it  is  easr  to  conceive  how  the  Gr.  transla- 
tors  came  to  render  the  Heb.  term  in  question  by  (tt^- 
pit^fia,  a  word  which  is  commonly  used  to  designate 
some  compact  solid,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  pillar,  or  a 
pillar  itself,  and  which  is  used  elsewhere  by  the  Sept. 
as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  5^0,  a  rock  (Psa.  xviii,  2), 
and  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  n^^,  a  staff.     Basil  {HexaJhn,  Hom.  8) 
explains  the  term  as  not  intended  to  describe  what  is 
naturally  hard,  and  solid,  and  weighty,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  earth ;  but  says  that  because  the  nature 
of  the  object  above  it  is  fine  and  thin,  and  not  percep- 
tible by  sense,  it  is  called  (rrcpiuifia,  by  a  comparison 
lietween  things  of  extreme  rarity  and  such  as  can  be 
perceived  by  sense  (trvyKpian  rHv  Xitrrorarutv  Kai  rg 
aiffOifoit  KaToXtiTTTwv),     It  is  not  very  clear  what  his 
meaning  here  is,  but  probably  he  intended  that  as  a 
solid  extension  would  be  properly  called  a  tmpiupa, 
so  this  maaa  of  light  and  vapory  substances  might  by 
tmalogg  receive  this  name.    Others  have  suggested 


that  this  term  was  employed  to  indicate  that  the  9*p^ 
is  the  *'  universitas  rwv  XcTrrofifpuiv  in  regionem  su- 
I  peram  conglobata  et  firmata,'*  along  with  the  idea  that 
,  this  **  nihil  habet  uspiam  inanttatis,  sed  omnia  sui  ge- 
neris natur»  plena"  (Fuller,  MUcel.  Site.  bk.  i,  c.  vi). 
Fuller  thinks  also  that  the  Sept.  selected  ortpitMtfia 
rather  than  viTaapa  or  vipivkrajfia  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  depth  as  well  as  superficial  expansion. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  Sept.  adopt- 
ed this  term  rather  than  one  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
original,  because  it  conveys  wliat  was  the  Hebrew  be- 
lief concerning  the  upper  atmosphere  or  visible  heav- 
ens, which  they  regarded  as  a  solid  expanse  encircling 
the  earth,  although  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
probably  not  unknown  to  them  (Job  xxxvi,  27,  28). 
Others,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  waters  above  the 
rakia  are  merely  the  clouds,  which  need  no  solid  sup- 
port (Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Gen.  i,  6;  Kurz,  Bible 
and  Astronomy,  in  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  30). 

8.  With  somo  old  astronomers  the  firmament  is  the 
orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all  the  heavens. 
But  in  Scripture  and  in  common  language  it  is  used 
for  the  middle  regions,  the  space  or  expanse  appearing 
like  an  arch  immediately  above  us  in  the  heavens. 
Many  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  modems  also,  ac- 
count the  firmament  a  fluid  substance ;  but  those  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  **  firmament**  must  have  regarded 
it  as  solid.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  thefirmament 
is  called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets,  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  two  motions— a  diurnal  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  primnm  mabUe,  from  east  to  west, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  is  completed, 
according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412  years;  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  36,000;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
25,800;  in  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  tho 
sama  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
This  period  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Great  Year,     See 

ASTROXOMY. 

FirmSctis,  Julius  Maternus,  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  4th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known.  There 
was  an  astrologer  of  the  same  name  and  time,  who 
wrote  MaXheseos  Ub.  vin.  There  was  a  bishop  of  Milan 
of  the  same  name,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  but 
probably  not  the  ^ame  person.  He  wrote  a  book,  De 
Errore  Pro/ttnarum  IMiffionum,  which  he  dedicated  co 
Constjntius  and  Oonstans ;  and  from  this  it  appears  he 
was  bred  up  in  heathenism,  and  afterwards  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
he  held  any  sacred  ofllce  in  the  Christian  Church. 
From  internal  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
treatise  was  written  between  A.D.  343  and  350.  An 
analysis  of  it  is  given  by  Ccillier,  Auteurs  S acres  (Pat. 
1865),  iv,  310  sq.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  pagan  faith,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
falsehood  of  its  various  forms.  It  adopts  and  applies 
the  theory  of  Euhemerus  (q.  v.).  It  was  first  printed 
by  Matt.  Flacius  (Strasburg,  1562) ;  the  latest  separate 
edition  is  that  of  Munter  (Copenhagen,  1826,  8vo), 
with  prolegomena  and  notes.  It  ma}'  be  found  also  in 
Bib.  Mftx.  Patrol,  iv,  164  ;  (Salland,  Bib.  Patrol,  v,  28; 
and  Migne,  Patrol.  Lai,  vol.  xii. 

Finniliao,  St.,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
was  an  intimate  friend  both  of  Origen  ^Euseb.  vi,  27) 
and  Cyprian,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  relative  to  the  necessity  of  rebaptiz- 
ing  those  who  had  been  baptized  b}'  heretics.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  St.  Cyprian,  which  was 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek,  though  the  epistle  ex- 
tant in  StC^'prian's  works  is  in  I^tin ;  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  translated  by  Cyprian  himself. 
It  is  very  valuable  in  disproving  the  authority  of  the 
l)ishop  of  Rome  as  pope  in  the  3d  century.  This  epis- 
tle, which  is  a  ver^'  long  one,  is  the  sixty-fifth  among 
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those  of  St  Cyprian,  and  may  be  found  in  Obertbttr*s 
edition  of  Cyprian  (i,  254) ;  also  in  Ronth,  Script.  EccL 
Ojmactda  (Oxon.  1840,  i,  227) ;  and  in  MIgne,  Patrol 
Lot,  vol.  iii.  Baronius  places  the  death  of  Firmilian 
A.D.  272. — Clarke,  Succemon  of  Sacred  LiUraiure,  I, 
172;  Cave,  ffisi.  Liter.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  78;  Ceillier, 
Auteurs  Sjicrit  (Pari!*,  1865),  ii,  435  sq. 

Firmin,  Thomas,  an  English  Unitarian,  noted 
for  public  benefactions  and  charities,  was  bom  at  Ips- 
wich, in  Suffolk,  June,  1632.  His  parents  were  Puri- 
tans, very  reputable  and  substantial  people,  and  at  a 
proper  age  put  out  their  son  to  an  apprenticeship  in 
London.  His  master  was  an  Arminian,  a  hearer  of 
Mr.  John  Goodwin,  to  whose  sermons  young  Firmin 
resorting,  **  exchanged,"  as  we  are  told,  *'the  harsh 
opinions  of  Calvin,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  for 
those  more  reasonable  ones  of  Arminius  and  the  Remon- 
strants." He  was  led  to  certain  opinions  not  agreeable 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  for  instance,  that  **the  unity 
of  God  is  a  unity  of  person  as  well  as  of  nature,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  a  person,  but  not  God." 
He  settled  in  business  in  Lombard  Street,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Wbichcote,  Wilkins,  Tillotson, 
etc ;  so  particularly  with  the  last  that,  when  obliged 
to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury,  perhaps,  where  he 
was  dean,  he  left  ^  Mr.  Firmin  the  provision  of  preach- 
ers for  his  Tuesday's  lecture  at  St.  I^urence.  Queen 
Mary  heard  of  his  usefulness,  and  that  he  was  hetero- 
dox in  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  atonement.  She  spoke  to  Tillotson, 
therefore,  to  set  him  right  in  those  weighty  and  neces- 
sary points,  who  answered  that  he  had  often  endeav- 
ored it,  but  that  Mr.  Firmin  had  now  so  long  imbibed 
the  Socinian  doctrine  as  n<»t  to  be  capable  of  renounc- 
ing it.  However,  his  grace,,  for  he  was  then  arch- 
bishop, published  his  sermons,  formerly  pleached  at 
St.  Laurence's,  concerning  those  questions,  and  sent 
Mr.  Firmin  one  of  the  first  copies  from  the  press,  who, 
not  convinced,  caused  a  respectful  answer  to  be  drawn 
up  and  published,  with  this  title,  Considerattons  on  the 
Explicdtions  awl  Defences  if  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
himself  giving  a  copy  to  his  grace.  The  plague  in 
1665,  and  the  fire  in  1666,  furnished  him  with  a  variety 
of  objects  of  charity.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in 
Lombard  Street  till  1676,  at  which  time  his  biographer 
supposes  him  to  have  been  worth  £9000,  though  he 
had  disposed  of  incredible  sums  in  charities.  This 
year  he  erected  his  warehouse  in  Little  Britain  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture,  on 
which  Tillotson  spoke  honorably  in  his  funeral  sermon 
on  Mr.  Gouge  in  1681.  In  1680  and  1681  came  over 
the  French  Protestants,  who  famished  new  work  for 
Mr.  Firmin*8  zeal  and  charity,  and  in  1682  he  sot  up  a 
linen  manufacture  for  them  at  Ipswich.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Christ-church  Hospital  in  London,  to  which  he 
procured  many  considerable  donations.  In  April, 
1693,  he  became  a  governor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
in  Southwark ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  pub- 
lic trust  or  charity  in  which  he  either  was  not  or 
might  not  have  been  concerned.  He  was  byried,  ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ>church 
Hospital,  and  there  is  placed  in  the  wall  near  his  grave 
an  inscription  in  terms  of  the  highest  panegyric.  His 
IJfe  was  published  in  1698,  nnd  again  by  Cornish,  1780, 
1 2mo. — NeiD  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Works  (N. 
Y.),  ii,  574. 

FirBt-bom  (^i=a,  n^iira,  n*T^Da,  from  ^sa,  to 

ripen  early;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  wpwrororocVulg.jprtmo- 
genitus\  applied  equally  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  first-bom  son  had  many  priv- 
ileges, to  be  entitled  to  which  it  was  not  only  required 
that  a  man  should  l>e  the  first  child  of  his  mother,  but 
that  he  should  l>e,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  son  of  his 
father  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17).  The  eldest  son  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi, 


17),  bat  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishna,  BehoroA,  tUi,  9). 
If  Uie  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he  pre- 
ferred one  to  the  other,  he  was  foruidden  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  son  of  the  one  if  the  child  of  the  other 
were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi,  15, 16).    In  the  case  of 
levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next  brother  socoeed- 
ed  to  his  uncle's  vacant  inheritance  (Deut.  xxv,  5,  6). 
Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest  son  usually,  but  not 
alwa^'s,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  i,  80 ;  ii,  22).    That 
some  rights  of  jirimogeniture  exbted  in  very  early 
times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  they  con- 
sisted.   They  have  been  classed  as  (a.)  authority*  over 
the  rest  of  the  family ;  (6.)  priesthood ;  (c.)  a  double 
portion  of  the  inheritance.     The  birthright  of  Esau 
and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or  forfdted  by 
misccmduct,  prove  a  genend  privilege  as  well  as  quasi- 
sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Gen.  xxv,  23,  81,  84; 
xlix,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  Ileb.  xii,  16),  and  a  precedence 
which  obviously  existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various 
passages  (as  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27 ;  Job  xviii,  13 ;  Rom.  viii, 
29 ;  Colos.  i,  15 ;  Heb.  xii,  23) ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's 
rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and  f acred  au- 
thority of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather 
than  inherent  right  existing  in  the  eldest  stm,  which 
was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii,  20,  83,  36; 
Grotius,  Calmet,  Patrick,  Kndbel,  on  Gen.  xxv).    See 
Hottinger,  De  primognvUis  (Marb.  1711) ;  Schroder,  He 
vett,  Hibr,  et  prunoffet.itis  (Marb.  1741) ;  Fabricius,  Bil^- 
lioffr.  Antiq.  p.  892;  Gerdes,  De  vaiiis  locu  im  gnftvj 
primog(nilorum  meniio  occutrit  (Duisb.  1780);  Frisch- 
muth,  De  primogenitura  (Jen.  1649).    See  Birturiqht. 

The  expression  "  first-bom"  is  not  alwa^'s  to  be  un- 
derstood literally ;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  prime, 
most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  tilings.  Thus 
**  Jesus  Christ"  is  **the  first-bom  of  every  creatnn:, 
the  first-begotten,  or  first-born  from  the  dead;"  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  produced ; 
the  first  who  rose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power  (see 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1861).  Wisdom  says  that  she  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  before  he  had  pro- 
duced any  creature  (Prov.  viii,  22;  Ecclus.  xxiv,  8; 
Isa.  xiv,  80).  "  The  first-born  of  the  poor"  rignides 
the  most  miserable  of  the  poor  (Job  xviii,  18) ;  **  the 
first-bora  of  death,"  the  most  terrible  of  deaths  (see 
Wemyss,  Symbol.  Did.).  The  *' Church  of  the  first- 
bom"  (Heb.  xii,  23)  signifies  the  Church  of  the  re- 
deemed— ^those  who  have  become  peculiarly  the  Lord's, 
and  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  ap- 
plied to  their  consciences,  are  consecrated  to  him  for 
evermore,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  consecra- 
tion described  below  (see  Schottgen,  Ilor.  Hebr.  i,  922). 

Destruction  of  the  First-bor!^.  This  was  the 
tenth  and  last  plague  inflicted  on  the  Eg^^ptians  (Exod. 
xi,  1-8 ;  xii,  29,  80).  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii, 
85)  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  ni^h 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with 
loud  and  bitter  outcries ;  and  ^sery  member  of  the 
family  united  in  these  expressions  of  sorrow.  How 
great  must  their  terror  and  grief  have  been  when  **  at 
midnight  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land 
of  £g}'pt."  Hengstenberg  remarks  {Egypt  and  tke 
Books  of  Motes')  that  **the  phrase  *all  the  first-bom* 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  is  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  particu- 
larly the  declaration,  *  There  was  no  house  where  Uiere 
was  not  one  dead ;'  since  in  every  house  there  was  not 
a  first-lx>rn.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  none  of  the 
first-bom  remained  ali\«e  in  the  land,  or  that  none  be- 
sides the  first-bom  died.  That  the  Egyptians  were 
swept  off  by  an  epidemic  is  indeed  probable,  and  much 
more  than  probable,  from  Exod.  ix,  15.  What  the 
Lord  there  says  he  had  long  been  able  to  do,  that  he 
now  really  does ;  since  the  reasons  here  given  in  ver. 
16,  which  until  now  have  prevented  him  ftom  proceed* 
ing  to  this  last  resource,  have  now  ceased;  since,  in 
short,  ho  has  by  a  series  of  acts  sufficiently  Qnfii>Id> 
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ed  Us  omnipotence  and  grace."     Soe  Plagues  of 
Egypt. 

FIRST-BORN,  Sanctificatiox  akd  Redemption 
0F(li3a  nd^lj,  lan  "1^70).  Males  of  hnnmn  be- 
ings and  animals  were  strictly  enjoined  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  deith  of  E^^yptV  first-bom, 
whereby  the  liberty  of  the  Israelites  was  secured,  and 
of  the  preservation  of  Israel's  first-born.  Compare 
Exod.xii,2,ll-15. 

1.  SancHJcation  of  ike  Ftnt-bom^  iia  sigmficaiioti,  etc. 
—The  fact  that  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  selected 
to  be  smitten  down  for  the  hard-hearted  ness  of  Phara- 
oh, and  that  their  death  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
calamity,  shows  of  itself  that  a  peculiar,  sanctity  had 
already  been  attached  to  the  first-born  of  both  man 
and  cattle.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  traced  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  power  of  procreation  was  declared 
bj  God  himself  to  be  a  special  blessing  (Gen.  i,  22,  28 ; 
ix,  1;  xvii,  16;  xxlx,  81),  and  was  granted  as  a  re- 
ward to  those  who  were  well  pleasing  in  his  sight 
(Gen.  XT,  4 ;  Psa.  cxxviii,  4).  This  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Jews ;  for  the  possession  of  children,  es- 
[wcially  of  the  male  sex,  was  esteemed  the  climax  of 
social  happiness  (Gen.  xvi,  2 ;  xxix,  81 ;  Deut.  vii,  18, 
14;  Psa.  cxxviii,  8, 4),  and  the  absence  of  them  was 
considered  a  reproach  (i^Q^^n),  since  it  implied  divine 
displeasure  (Gen.  xxx,  23),  and  no  other  earthly  bless- 
ing could  compensate  for  it  (Gen.  xvi,  1-5).    Moreover, 

the  first-bom  of  newly-married  young  people  (^321 
Q^*^!|73n,  Psa.  cxxvii,  4)  were  believed  to  represent 
the  prime  of  human  vigor  ("|1X  H'^.lS^X'n),  bein^  bom 
before  the  strength  of  the  father  began  to  diminish 
(Gen.  xlix,  8;  Deut.  xxi,  17 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,51 ;  cv,  86). 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  first  instalment  of 
God's  blessing,  and  the  prime  of  man's  strength,  should 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  afTectiun,  and  have  special 
sanctity  attached  to  him,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
cliim  which  God  has  to  what  is  most  loved  and  held 
sacred  by  as,  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  man,  the 
first-bom  males,  both  of  man  and  animals,  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ;  the  one  as 
a  priest,  representing  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
(Exod.  xix,  22, 24),  and  the  other  as  a  sacrifice  (Gen. 
i^i  ^\  jttst  as  the  fat  of  sacritices  was  devoted  to  God 
because  it  was  regarded  as  the  prime  part  of  the  ani- 
mal.   See  Fat.    This  explains  the  fact  why  the  plague 
of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  terribly  felt ; 
it  was  the  destraction  of  the  objects  most  dear  and  sa- 
cred to  them',  whilst  the  first-bom  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e. 
their  priests  and  sacrifices,  were  spared.    Moreover,  it 
shows  the  import  of  the  consecration  enjoined  in  Exod. 
xiii,  1.     Hitherto  it  was  optional  with  the  Hel>rews 
whether  they  would  devote  the  first-bom  to  the  Lord, 
bat  now  God,  by  virtue  of  having;  so  si^^nally  inter- 
posed for  their  deliverance,  clainu  the  public  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-bom  of  man  as  his  priests,  and  of  the 
first-bom  of  animals  as  sacrifices. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Redemption  of  the  Firtt-bom. — This 
devotion  of  the  first-liom  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reul>en,  was  trans- 
ferrad  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle  (Jahn, 
Bibl  Arch,  x,  §  166, 887 ;  Selden,  De  Syn.  c.  16 ;  Mish- 
na,  Zebackim,  xiv,  4,  vol.  v^  68 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv,  6). 
After  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  extensive  sacrificial  service,  which  required 
a  special  priestly  order,  as  well  as  a  separate  staff  of 
servants,  who  could  excliuively  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ofiices  of  the  first- 
bom  were  superseded  by  those  of  the  Levites  (Numb, 
iii,  11-13),  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  first-bom  of 
the  other  tribes,  aa  well  as  the  first-born  of  the  ani- 
mals which  could  not  be  sacrificed,  should  henceforth 
be  redeemed  (ib.  xviii,  16). 


8.  Redemption  of  the  Firat-bom  q/*i/an.— The  re* 
demption  of  a  child  is  to  take  place  when  it  is  a  month 
old,  when  the  father  is  to  give  to  the  priest  five  silver 
shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  i.  e.  about  three  dollars  as 
the  maximum.  If  it  died  before  the  expiration  of  80 
days,  the  Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but 
liable  to  the  payment  if  it  outlived  that  time  (Exod. 
xiii,  12  15;  xxii,  29;  Numb,  viii,  17;  Lev.  xxvii,  6; 
Ughtfoot,  Hifr.  f/ebr.  on  Luke  ii,  22 ;  Philo,  De  Pr, 
Sactrd.  i,  ii,  283 ;  Mangey).  If  the  child  was  sickly, 
or  appeared  otherwise  to  be  inferior  to  children  gener- 
ally, the  priest  could  estimate  it  at  less  than  this  sum 
(Numb,  iii,  46,  etc. ;  xviii,  16).  The  priest  had  to  come 
to  the  house  of  the  infant,  as  the  mother  could  not  af>- 
pear  with  it  in  the  Temple  because  her  days  of  purifi- 
cation, according  to  the  law  (Lev.  xii,  2, 4),  were  not 
as  yet  accompluhed.  No  bargaining  was  allowed,  but 
if  the  priest  saw  that  the  parents  were  poor,  he  could, 
if  he  chose,  return  the  money  when  the  ceremony  was 
over.  When  the  mother's  days  of  purification  were 
accomplished,  and  she  could  appear  in  the  Temple,  she 
then  brought  the  child  to  the  priest  to  be  presented 
publicly  to  the  Lord  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  Jews  still  ob- 
serve this  law  of  redemption.  When  the  first-bom 
male  is  thirty  days  old,  the  parents  invite  to  their 
house  their  friends  and  a  priest  (1^3)  to  a  meal  for 
the  following  day.  The  priest,  having  invoked  God's 
blessing  upon  the  repast,  and  offered  some  introduc- 
tor}'  prayers,  etc.,  looks  at  the  child  and  the  price  of 
redemption  presented  before  him,  and  asks  the  father 
which  he  would  rather  have,  the  money  or  the  first- 
bom  child.  Upon  the  father's  reply  that  he  would 
rather  pay  the  price  of  redemption,  the  priest  takes  the 
money,  swings  it  round  the  head  of  the  infant  in  token 
of  his  vicarious  authority,  saying,  **  This  is  for  the  first- 
born, this  is  in  lieu  of  it,  this  redeems  it ;  and  let  this 
son  be  spared  for  life,  for  the  law  of  GimI,  and  for  the 
fear  of  Heaven.  May  it  please  Thee,  that,  as  he  was 
spared  for  redemption,  so  he  may  be  spared  for  the 
Law,  for  matrimony,  and  for  good  works.  Amen.** 
The  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head  and 
blesses  it,  as  follows  i  '*  The  I>ord  make  thee  as  Ephra- 
im  and  Manasseh  !'*  etc.  It  is  to  this  that  the  apostle 
Peter  refers  when  he  says,  **  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  aS"  silver  and  gold,*'  etc.  (1  Pe- 
ter i,  18).  When  the  first-bom  son  is  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  fasts  the  day  before  the  feast  of  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.     See  Fast. 

4.  Redemption  of  the  Fir$t-bom  of  clean  Animab.-^ 
The  male  first-bom  of  animals  (Qtl'n  1I3Q ;  Sept.  SiO' 
voXyov  pjjTpav ;  Vulg.  quod  aperit  mUvam)  was  also  d^ 
voted  to  God  (Exod.  xiii,  2,  12,  13;  xxii,  29;  xxxiv, 
19,  20 ;  Philo,  /.  c,  and  quis  rerum  div,  hterea.  24,  i,  489, 
Mang.).  The  first-born  of  every  clean  animal  (i.  e., 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  etc.), from  eight  days  to  twelve  months 
old,  had  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  every  year  (Deut. 
xii,  6,  etc.),  and  delivered  to  the  priest,  who  offered  it 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  sprinkled  its  blood  upon  the 
altar,  burned  the  fat,  and  ate  the  flesh  (Exod.  xiii,  13 ; 
xxii,  80;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb,  xviii,  15-17 ;  Neh.  x,36). 
In  the  mean  time  the  animal  was  not  to  be  used  fnr 
any  work,  for  it  belonged  to  the  Lord  (Deut  xv,  19) ; 
but  if  it  had  any  blemish  it  was  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
but  eaten  up  at  home  (ib.  xv,  21,  22).  Various  refine* 
ments  on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found  in 
Mishna,  Bekoroth.  (See  Mai.  i,  8.  By  "firstlings," 
Deut.  xiv,  23,  compared  with  Num^.  xviii,  17,  are 
meant  tithe  animals :  see  Reland,  Antiq.  iii,  10,  p.  327 ; 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch,  §  387).  If,  however,  the  man  whose 
cattle  had  first-bom  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  ttom. 
Jerusalem  to  cany  them  thither,  he  was  commanded 
to  sell  them,  and  take  the  money  to  the  sanctuaiy 
(Deut.  xiv,  24, 25). 

5.  Redemption  of  the  Firgt^m  of  unclean  AnimaU 
— ^The  first-born  of  unclean  animals,  not  being  allowed 
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to  be  offered  os  sacrifices,  vere  either  to  be  redeemed 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  priert,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  fifth  of  the  value,  and  then  remain  with 
their  owner,  or  be  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  11-18,  27).  The  first-bom  of  an 
ass  was  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeem- 
ed, put  to  death  (Exod.  xiii,  13;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb, 
xviii,  15).  Commentators  hold  that  the  first-bom  of 
dofjs  were  killed,  because  they  were  unclean ;  and  that 
nothing  was  given  for  them  to  the  priests,  because 
there  was  no  trade  or  commerce  in  them.  See  Deut. 
xxiii,  18. 

6.  Literaturf,  —  Josephus,  Anf.  iv,  4,  4;   Mishna, 
Jiebnroth ;   Maimonides,  Mi$hna   Tora^  iii,  241 ;   Hil- 
ckoth  Bechoroth;  Ibn  Ezra's  comments  on  the  pas- 
wiges  cited  in  this  article;  Calmet,  on  Numb,  xviii; 
The  Hthrfw  Prayer-Book^  by  KnopHmacher  (Vienpa, 
1859),  entitled  lierech  na-Chnjim,  p.  407;  Dn-  Isroe- 
iitische    VolksUhrer,  vii,  41   sq.;    ix,  138  sq.,  212  sq., 
248  sq. 
First  Day  of  thb  Week.     See  Lord's  Day. 
Pirat-fruit  (in  the  sing.  n'^ISX'^,  rethith',  begins 
mng;  in  the  plur.  D'^'isisa,  hlkkurim\  first-ripe  fruits ; 
Sept  irputroyivvhfjuiTaj  dvapxh^  dipaipifia;  Vulgate 
primiHtR,  primiiivaj  frugum  ifdHa;  comp.  fTa^l^rt,  te- 
rumah\  oblation ;  A.  V.  "  heave-offering,"  etc.).     The 
same  natural  feeling  which  at  first  led  man  out  of  grat- 
itude to  consecrate  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  the 
fir»t-bom  of  both  man  and  animals,  and  the  prime 
parts  of  sacrifices,  because  they  were  reffjirded  as  the 
first  instalments  of  his  blessings,  and  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  legalizing  of  these  offerings,  also  gave  rise 
to  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  and  to  its  becoming 
law.    This'  was  done  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  individu- 
als without  limitation  of  time.     No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this,  so 
that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustration  car- 
ried with  it  a  full  significance  even  in  N.-T.  times 
(Prov.  iii,  9 ;  Tob.  i,  6;  1  Mace,  iii,  49 ;  Rom.  viii,  23 ; 
xi,  16 ;  James  i,  18 ;  Rev.  xiv,  4), 

1.  Character  and  Ciassification  of  the  Firtt-fru-U.-^ 
(1.)  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i.  e. 
on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  l)efore  the  altar,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulness  (Lev.  xxiii, 
6,  6, 10, 12 ;  ii,  12).  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  sheaf 
was  of  barley,  and  that,  until  this  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  no  harvest  woric  was  to  be  begun  (^Ant,  iii, 
10,  5).     See  Passover. 

(2.)  At  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  i>e 
made  of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the 
new  fiour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manne  •  with 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Exod.  xxxiv,  22 ;  I-.ev.  xxiii,  15, 
17;  Numb,  xxviii,  2C).     t^ee  Pentecost. 

(3.)  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fraits  of  the  harvest  (Exod,  xxiii,  16; 
xxxiv,  22;  Lev.  xxiii,  89).     See  Tabernacles. 

Besides  these  stated  occasions,  the  law  also  required 
every  individual  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord  a  part  of 
the  first-fmit  of  the  land  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  29 ;  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Numb,  xv,  20,21 ;  xviii,  12, 13;  Deut. 
xviii,  4 ;  xxvi,  2-11).  The  first-fruits  to  l)e  offered  are 
restricted  by  Jewish  tradition  to  the  seven  chief  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapMJs,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  honey,  mentioned  in  Deut. 
viii,  8  in  praise  of  the  land  (comp.  Mishna,  Bikurim,  i, 
8 ;  Berachoth,  35,  a ;  ^laimonidea,  Jod  Ha-Chezaka^  UH- 
chotk  Bikwrim^  ii,  2\  to  which  perhaps  may  l)c  added 
dates  (Gescnius,  Thes.  p.  219;  Mishna,  Bikurim,  i,  8; 
Hassclquist,  Travel,  p.  417) ;  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  Neheraiah  (Deut.  xxvi,  2 ;  Neh. 
X,  36,  37).     By  the  Talmudists  they  are  divided  into 


two  classes :  1.  The  actual  produce  of  the  aofl,  the  nw 
material,  snch  as  com,  fraits,  etc.,  which  are  denomi- 
nated D'^'^^'^^t  frputroyivyrfftara^  primitiva ;  and,  2. 
Preparaiiime  of  the  produce^  as  oil,  flour,  wine,  etc.,  which 
are  called  rt3^^ri,  dTrapxo^primtCuB  (comp.  Midrssh 
Babba^  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jona* 
than  ben-Uziel,  and  Rashi  on  Exod.  xxii,  29).    (G«- 
senius,  Thet,  p.  1276 ;  Augustine,  Qumtt.  in  Hepl.  iv, 
32,  vol.  iii,  p.  732 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Hehr.  iii,  9,  p.  713; 
Reland,  Anda.  iii,  7 ;  Philo,  De  Pr.  Sacerd.  i  [ii,  233, 
Mang.] ;  Oe  Sai-rific.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  [i,  177,  M.];  De 
Monarchia,  ii,  3  [ii,  224,  Mang.]) 
*   2.  QuirntUy  omd  IHime  of  Offering. — Of  the  public  of- 
ferings of  firf^t-fraits,  the  law  defined  no  place  £mm 
which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen,  but  the 
Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Mish- 
na, prescribecl  that  the  wave-shenf  or  sheaves  should 
be  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (TVni- 
moik,  X,  2).     Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  oat 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks 
in  bunches.     In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried 
to  the  Temple.     It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omer 
of  grain,  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised  and  roast- 
ed :  after  it  had  lieen  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all  direc- 
tions.    A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar-fire,  and 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be  eaten  l>y  those 
who  were  free  from  ceremonial  defilement.    After  this 
the  harvest  might  be  carried  on.     After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  all  this  was  discontinued,  on  the 
principle,  as  it  seems,  that  the  house  of  God  was  ex- 
clustvel}'  the  place  for  oblation  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  x,  14 ; 
xxiii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  11;  Mishna,  TVnrm.  v,  6;  x, 
4, 6 ;  Shekalim,  viii,  8 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  5 ;  Pbilo, 
Be  proem,  sac.  i  [ii,  283,  Mang.] ;  Reland,  Aniiq.  iii,  7, 
3;  iv,3,8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest.  It 
consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephus  ooe 
loaf)  of  new  fiour  baked  with  leaven,  which  were  waved 
by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  The  size  of  the 
loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at  seven  palms  long  and 
four  wide,  with  horns  of  four  fingers  length.  No  pri- 
vate offerings  of  first-fraits  were  allowed  before  this 
public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii,  16,  20; 
Mishna,  Terum.  x,  6;  xi,  4;  Josephus,  Ani.  iii,  10,  6; 
Reland,  At^q.  iv,  4,  6). 

The  quantity  of  private  first-fraits  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  has  neither  been  fixed  by  the  law  nor  hy 
tradition ;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the 
people.  *'  Tet,"  says  Maimonides,  "  it  is  implied  that 
a  sixtieth  part  is  to  be  consecrated,  and  he  who  wif  bes 
to  devote  all  the  first-fruits  of  his  field  may  do  so*' 
{HUchoth  Bikurim,  ii,  17).  The  way  in  which  a  pro- 
prietor fixed  which  first-fruit  he  should  offer  was  tbi^ 
as  the  Mishna  tells  us,  **  when  he  went  into  his  field 
and  saw  a  fig  ripening,  or  a  bunch  of  grap^,  or  a  pome- 
granate, he  tied  a  rush  about  it,  and  said,  ^  Lo.  thb  is 
first-fruit*  "  (Bihtrim,  iii).  All  the  first-fruits  thus  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerusalem  be- 
tween the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Dedication  (Exod. 
xxiii,  16;  J^v.  xxiii,  16, 17;  Bikurim,  i,  .^6);  any  of- 
fering brought  after  this  time  was  not  received. 

8.  Manner  in  which  theae  Offerings  were  taken  to  Jem- 
salem. — The  first-fraits  ofthe  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God*s  choice,  and  there 
presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  liasket  down 
before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of 
which  the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  pre^ribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacobus  descent  into  Egypt,  and 
the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity,  ana  to  ac 
knowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had  visited 
him  (Deut.  xxvi,  2-11).  The  law  that  every  one 
should  take  up  the  first'ftnits  to  Jerusalem  was  soon 
found  impracticable,  since  even  the  most  pious  Israel- 
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lie  ibond  it  very  difficult,  in  addition  to  his  appearing 
at  the  tliree  great  festivals,  to  have  to  go  to  the  Tem- 
ple with  every  newly-ripened  fruit.  Nur  was  it  found 
convenient  for  every  one  to  go  up  with  his  first-fruits 
separately.  Hence  the  custom  arose,  that  when  the 
fint-ftuits  were  ripe,  all  the  inhabitants  of  one  dbtrict 
who  were  ready  to  deliTcr  them  assembled  together  in 
the  principal  town  of  that  locality  where  their  repre- 
sentative lived,  with  a  basket  containing  the  ripe  fruits 
of  the  seven  several  kinds,  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  **The  barley  was  put  lowermost,  the  wheat 
over  it,  the  olives  above  that,  the  dates  over  them,  the 
pomegranates  over  the  dates,  and  the  figs  were  put 
uppermost  in  the  basket,  laaves  being  put  between  ev- 
ery kind  to  separate  it  from  the  other,  and  clusters  of 
grapes  were  laid  upon  the  figs  to  form  the  outside  of 
the  Uaskef  *  (Maimonides,  HUchidh  Btkurim,  ili,  7 ;  To- 
tifia  Bihtran,  ii).  With  this  basket  all  the  pilgrims 
(or  at  least  a  company  of  twenty- four  persons)  staid 
up  all  night  in  the  open  market-place,  because  they 
were  afraid  to  go  into  houses  to  sleep  lest  any  inmate 
of  them  should  die,  and  thus  cause  pollution.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  representative  of  the  district,  who 
was  the  official  (1^9'^)  and  ex  officio  the  leader  of  the 
imposing  procession,  summoned  them  with  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  **  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
Zion,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  our  God"  (xxxi,  6). 
The  whole  company  were  then  ready  to  start.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  literally  the  description 
which  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud  give  of  this  im- 
posing procession :  An  ox  [destined  for  a  peace-offer- 
inz]  went  before  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive 
crown  upon  its  head,  and  a  piper  who  played  before 
them,  whilst  the  air  ran<  with  the  song  of  the  people, 
*'  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord**  (Psa.  cxxii,  1).  On  approach, 
ing  Jerusalem  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival,  and  the  flrst-f  ruits  were  tastefully 
arranged.  The  officiating  priest,  the  Levites,  and  the 
treasurers  went  out  to  meet  them,  the  number  of  offi- 
cials who  went  out  being  in  accordance  with  the  largtv 
ness  of  the  party  that  arrived,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  holy  city,  singing,  as  they  entered,  **  Our  feet  stand 
within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem"  (Psa.  cxxii,  2),  whilst 
all  the  workmen  [who  plied  their  craft]  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  stood  up  before  them  and  welcomed  them, 
saying,  "  Brethren  of  such  and  such  a  place;  peace  be 
with  you."  The  piper  continued  to  play  befor  •.  them 
till  the  procession  came  to  the  mount  of  the  Temple. 
Here  every  one,  even  the  king,  took  his  own  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  forward  till  they  all  came 
to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  singing,  "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary,"  etc.  [through  the 
whole  of  Psalm  cl] ;  whereupon  the  Levites  sang,  *'  I 
will  extol  thee,  O  Lord !  because  thou  hast  lifted  me 
np,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me" 
(Psa.  xxx).  Then  the  pigeons  which  were  hung  about 
the  baskets  were  taken  for  bumt-ofTerinjs,  and  the  pil- 
grims gave  to  the  priests  what  they  brought  in  their 
hands.  With  the  baskets  still  upon  their  shoulders 
every  one  repeated,  "  I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  etc.,  till  he  came  to  the  words,  **  A  wander- 
ing Syrian  was  my  father"  (i.  e.  from  Deut.  xxvi,  8-6\ 
when  he  took  the  iiasket  off  his  shoulders  and  laid  hold 
of  it  by  its  brim  ;  the  priest  then  put  his  hands  under 
it  and  waved  it,  whilst  the  offerer  continued  to  recite 
from  the  words  "A  wandering  Syrian,"  where  he  had 
left  off,  to  the  end  of  the  section  (i-  ^*  to  Deut.  xxvi, 
10),  then  put  the  basket  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  threw 
himself  down  on  his  face,  and  afterwards  departed 
(Mishna,  Bikurim^  iii,  2-^;  Jerusalem  Bikurim,  65; 
Maimonides,  Hilchnth  Bihirim,  iv,  16, 17).  These  first- 
frnita  then  became  the  property  of  the  priests  who  offi- 
ciated during  that  week.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were 
of  gnld  or  silver,  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were  presented  to  the 
priesie,who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.W.  comer  of 


the  altar :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  {Bik,  iii,  6,  8).  After  passing  the  night  at 
Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi,  7 ;  Tenun,  ii,  4).  It  b  men- 
tioned that  king  Agrippa  bore  his  4>art  in  this  highly 
picturesque  national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket 
like  the  rest  to  the  Temple  (^Bik.  ill,  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  1.  He  who  ate  his  first' 
fruite  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  without  the 
proper  form,  was  liable  to  punishment  (J/iucco/A,  iii,  8, 
vol.  iv,  284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  and  some  others,  were  exempt  from  the 
verl>al  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not  gener- 
ally used  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (^Bik.  i,  5,  6). 

4.  Exemption  from  the  Offering  or  the  connected  Ser- 
vice.— ^Those  who  simply  possessed  the  trees  and  not 
the  land  were  exempted  from  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  for  they  could  not  say  ^'the  land  which  thou 
hast  fficen  me''  (Maimonides,  Jllkhoth  Bikwrim^  ii,  13). 
Those,  too,  who  lived  beyond  the  Jordan  could  not 
bring  first-fruits  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  libation,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  say  the  words  of  the  service, 
from  **the  land  that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey" 
(Deut.  xxvi,  15 ;  compare  Mishna,  Bikuri/n^  i,  10).  A 
proselyte,  again,  though  he  could  bring  the  offering, 
was  not  to  recite  the  service,  because  he  could  not  use 
the  words  occurring  therein  (Deut.  xxvi,  8),  **  I  am 
come  to  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our 
/.tthftrs  to  give  us"  {Bikurim^  i,  4).  Stewards,  servants, 
slaves,  women,  sexless  persons,  and  hermaphrodites 
were  also  not  allowed  to  recite  the  service,  though 
they  could  offer  the  libation,  because  they  could  not 
use  the  words,  ^'  I  have  brought  the  first^fruite  of  the 
kmd  which  thou,  0  fxtrd^  haat  given  me"  (Deut.  xxvi, 
JLO),  the}'  having  originally  had  no  share  in  the  land 
{Bikurim^  i,  5). 

6.  Offering  of  the  prepared  Produce, — In  this,  too, 
the  quantity  to  be  offered  was  left  to  the  generosity  of 
the  people.  But  it  was  understood,  says  Maimoni- 
des, that  '*a  liberal  man  will  give  a  fortieth  part  of 
his  first-fniits ;  one  who  is  neither  lilieral  nor  illiberal 
will  give  a  fiftieth  part,  and  a  covetous  man  will  give 
a  sixtieth"  (^HUchoth  Teruma,  iii,  2).  They  had  to  be 
presented  even  fh>m  the  produce  of  Jewish  fields  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes,  nor  from  the  cor- 
ners left  for  the  poor  {Teruma^  i,  5;  iii,  7),  and  were 
not  required  to  be  delivered  in  the  Temple,  but  might 
be  given  to  the  nearest  priest  (76.  iv,  3 ;  Biktirim^  ii,  2). 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey, 
onions,  cncumberB  (Terum,  ii,  5,  6 ;  Numb,  xv,  19,  21 ; 
Deut.  xviii,  4).  The  measuring-basket  was  to  be 
thrice  estimated  during  the  season  {lb,  iv,  .S).  He 
who  ate  or  drank  his  offering  by  mistoke  was  bound 
to  add  one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v, 
16 ;  xxii,  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
(Terum,  vi,  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  to  be  eaten  or 
used  only  by  those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial 
defilement  (Xumb.  xviii,  11 ;  Deut.  xviii,  4). 

6.  The  First-fruit  of  the  Dough. — Besides  the  oflfef 
ing  of  the  first-fruits  themselves,  the  Israelites  were 
also  required  to  give  to  the  Lord  a  cake  made  of  the 
first  com  that  was  threshed,  winnowed,  and  ground 
(Numb.  XV,  18-21).  Tradition  restricts  this  to  wheat, 
barley,  casmin.  or  rye,  fox-ear  (l)arley),  and  oats 
(Chah^  i,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Bikurim^  vi,  1),  of  which  « 
twenty-fourth  part  had  to  be  given,  but  the  baker  who 
mado  it  for  sale  had  to  give  a  forty-eighth  part  (Mai- 
monides, I/iichoth  Bikurim,  v,  2, 3).  This  was  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priest,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  apostle 
refers  in  Rom.  xi,  16. 

7.  Firsi-fruits  of  Fruit-trees. — According  to  the  law, 
the  fruits  of  every  newly-planted  tree  were  not  to  be 
eaten  or  sold,  or  used  in  any  way  for  the  first  three 
years,  but  considered  *' uncircumcised"  or  unclean, 
in  the  fourth  year,  however,  the  first-fruits  were  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or,  as  the  traditional  explana* 
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tion  iSf  eaten  in  Jerasalem,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
came available  to  the  owner  (Lev.  xix,  23-25).  The 
tliree  years,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  began  with 
the  first  of  Titri^  if  the  tree  was  planted  before  the  six- 
teenth of  Ab.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  fruits  of 
those  three  years  were  considered  imperfect ;  such  im- 
perfect fruit  could  not,  therefore,  be  offered  to  God ; 
and  as  man  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  produce 
before  he  consecrated  the  first  instalment  of  GoiVs 
blessings  to  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  the  planter 
had  to  wait  till  the  fifth  year  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv, 
8, 19 ;  and  Aben  Ezra  on  I>ev.  xix,  23).  The  law  may 
also  have  had  the  ulterior  object  of  excluding  from  use 
crude,  immature,  and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits. 
Michaelis  (iii,  267-^),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation :  *'The  economical 
object  of  the  law  is  very  striking.  Kvery  gardener 
will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earliest 
years,  but  to  pluck  off  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, th^it  they  will  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear 
more  abundantly  afterwards,  since,  if  we  may  not 
taste  the  fruit  the  first  three  years,  we  shall  be  the 
more  disposed  to  pinch  off  the  blossoms,  and  the  son 
will  leam  to  do  this  of  his  father.  The  very  expres- 
sion *to  regard  them  as  uncircumcised'  suggests  the 
propriety  of  pinching  them  off;  I  do  not  say  cuUinff 
them  off,  because  it  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not  a 
knife,  that  is  employed  in  the  operation.*'  The  trees 
found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest  were  treat- 
ed as  exempt  from  this  rule  (Mishna,  Orlahj  i,  2).  See 
Fruit. 

8.  llutoricai  Notices. — The  corruption  of  the  nation 
after  the  time  of  Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these 
as  well  as  in  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  restora- 
tion of  them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Uezckiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  II).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the 
offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x,  85, 37 ;  xii,  44).  Per- 
version or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as  care  in 
observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and  Fpecially 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel  (Exod.  xx, 
40;  xliv,  80;  xlviii,  14;  Mai.  iii,  8). 

An  offerini;  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  accept- 
able one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  42). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by 
Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Josephus,  ArU,  xvi, 
6,7). 

Offerins^  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in  hea- 
then systems  of  worship  (Homer,  //.  ix,  529 ;  Odys,  iii, 
444 ;  Eurip.  Orest.  96 ;  Phcen.  1523 ;  Callira.  in  Cerer. 
19 ;  Theocr.  vii,  31 ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  ii,  742 ;  Aristoph.  Ran. 
1272 ;  Pausan.  i,  48,  4 ;  ix,  19,  4 ;  Ix)ng.  Pastor,  ii,  2 
and  22 ;  Diod.  Siculus,  i,  14 ;  Plutarch,  Isid.  66 ;  Pliny, 
xviii,  2 ;  iv,  6 ;  Calpurn.  Ed.  iv,  122 ;  Ovid,  Met.  viii, 
273;  x.  431;  Fast,  ii,  519;  Tibul.  i,  1, 13;  Spanheim, 
ad  Caliim.  Del.  283;  Porphyry,  De  Abstin.  ii,  56,  82; 
Epictet.  38 ;  etc.).  See  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi ;  Spen- 
cer, De  Ley,  Hebr.  iii,  9,  De  Primitiarum  Origme;  Les- 
lie, On  Tithes,  in  Works,  vol.  ii ;  Dougtai  Analect.  i,  89 ; 
Lakemacher,  Ant.  Gr.  p.  402;  Munter,  Relig.  der  Kar- 
thag.  p.  54. 

9.  Figuratire  Attusions. — In  the  New  Testament,  the 
"  first-fruits"  are  emblematical  of  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence, and  also  the  earnest  or  sample  of  a  full  har- 
vest at  hand.  Paul  says  (Rom.  viii,  23),  Christians 
**havo  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  t  e.  the  first  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of  future  and  still 
higher  gifts.  (See  the  monographs  on  this  text  by 
Gruner  [Hal.  1767],  Anon.  [Gott.  1767],  MUller  [Sa- 
turn Obs.  Philoi.  p.  120]'  KeU  [Lips.  1809].)  Christ  is 
called  "the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,'*  i.  e.  the, 
first  who  rose  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv,  20,  23 ,  xvi, 
15;  Rom.  xi,  16;  James  i,  18;  Rev.  xiv,  4). 

10.  Literature. — Mishna,  Bikurim,  Teruma,  Chala, 
and  Orla;  Maimonides,  Jot/  ffO'Chczaka,  Hilckoth  Biku^ 


rim,  iii,  121 ;  Lewis,  Antiq.  of  the  ffebrew  RepMic,  i, 
145,  etc.  (Lond.  1724);  SaalschUtz,  Mosaische  RedU,  p. 
343  sq.,  416  sq.,  433  sq. ;  Hcrzfeld,  Gesckickfe  d.  Voiht 
Israel,  ii,  128  sq. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  dfs  Judtnthams,  1 172 
sq.;  Carpzov,  /Ijfjprir.  p.  611  sq. ;  Bauer,  Gotttsd.  IVr- 
JlriMunff^  i,  251  sq. ;  Gruner,  De  ptimitiuritm  obhuitme 
(Lugd.  R.  1739;  also  in  Ugolino,  xvii).    See  OrvKOr 

INO. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  "1.  True  Chnstians  are  called 
'a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  God's  creatures  (James  i,  18), 
as  being  specially  consecrated  to  him.*  2.  The  coro- 
nmnicatiuns  of  God's  grace  on  earth,  as  an  eameH  of 
future  glory,  are  also  so  called  (Rom.  viii,  23),  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  *the 
pkiJge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just'  (1  Cor.  iv,  20). 
3.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
Jirst  year's  produce  of  benefices,  which  the  pope  de- 
manded of  foreigners  to  whom  he  gave  benefices  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Henry  VIII  rescued  this 
payment  from  the  pope,  but  annexed  it  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Anne,  however,  gave  them  back  to  the  Church 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings"  (Eden).  See 
Annates.  The  v^dor  ben^ficiorum,  commonly  called 
the  value  in  the  King's  Books,  was  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  by  which 
these  payments  were  transferred  to  the  crown.  A 
former  valuation  had  been  made,  20  Edward  I,  which 
still  exists  in  tlie  exchequer.  By  this  statute  and  one 
subsequent,  1  Elizabeth  IV,  ever}*  spiritual  person  ad- 
mitted to  a  benefice  must  pay  his  firFt-fruits  within 
three  months  after  induction,  in  proper  proportion :  if 
he  does  not  live  half  a  year,  or  be  ousted  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year,  only  one  quarter  is  re- 
quired ;  if  he  lives  the  year,  or  be  ousted  before  eigh- 
teen months,  one  half;  if  a  year  and  a  half,  tliree 
quarters ;  if  two  years,  the  whole.  Archbishops  and 
bishops  have  four  years  allowed  them,  and  shall  pay 
one  quarter  every  year,  if  the}'  live  so  long  on  the  see. 
Other  dignitaries  pay  as  rectors  and  vicars.  By  sev- 
eral statutes  of  Anne,  all  livings  under  £50  per  annum 
are  discharged  of  the  payment  of  first-f  uits  and  tenths'. 
The  following  notice  of  the  valuation  in  the  King's 
Books,  and  the  former  payments  to  the  pope  as  print' 
tias,  is  taken  from  Godwin's  work,  De  PrvstUibus  AnyL 
The  fiorin  was  4s.  6<l.,  the  ducat  8#.  English : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  bishoprics  of  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  as  cre- 
ations or  revivals  by  Henry  VIIF,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  catalogue  as  pacing  to  Uie  poi)e.— Ewlie, 
Eccl.  Cydqp.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  v,  ch.  vi, 
§4. 
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/x^vc,  Gen.  ix,  2 ;  Namb.  xi,  22 ;  Jonah  ii,  1, 10 ;  Hatt. 
vu,10;  xiv,  17;  xv,  84;  Luke  v,  6;  John  xxi,  6,  8, 
11).    The  Hebrews  reco^^ised  fish  as  one  of  the  greut 
diruions  of  the  animal  kingdom^  and,  as  such,  give 
tbem  a  place  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  21, 
28;  where,  however,  they  are  included  under  the  gen- 
end  tenns  V^>3,  «Ae'rrt#,  tiearm,  and  rit3'5"5,  rome- 
ietk^  creeping  thing,  i.  e.  destitute  of  legs;  and  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
0'^3^|ri,  Umnitdm'),  as  well  as  in  other  passages  where 
an  exhaustive  description  of  living  creatures  is  intend- 
ed (Gen.  ix,  2 ;  Exod.  xx,  4 ;  Deut.  iv,  18 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
dS).    They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  acquired 
anv  intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory.  Although  they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
names  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  different  species 
(for  Josephus,  H'iar,  iii,  10,  8,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  coradnus),  they  did  not  adopt 
a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them ;  nor  was  any 
classification  attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.     The  former  was 
established  by  th6  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  9, 10),  which 
pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales:  these  were  and  are  regirded  as  unwhole- 
some food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anr.  Egypt,  iii,  58, 69), 
80  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  £1-Hakim  prohibit- 
ed the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (l^ne,  Mode,  n 
Egspi'tans,  i,  136,  note ;  De  Sicy,  ChreMtntnath  e  A ra>, 
2d  ed.  i,  98).     This  distinction  is  proliably  referred  to 
in  the  terms  crairpa  (enti  tton  iditnea,  Schleusner's  Lex. 
s.  7. ;  Trench,  On  Parables^  p.  137)  and  raXd  (Matt, 
xlii,  48).     This  law  of  Moses  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  scales,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  very  ap- 
pirent  after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.     Maimoni- 
des,  with  less  reason,  sees  in  the  Levitical  distinctions 
nfjdw  and  accAfs  among  fishes  "marks  whereby  the 
more  noble  and  excellent  species  mi^irht  be  distin- 
gaiihed  from  those  that  were  inferior"  (Townlcy's 
Mtrrt  Sevockimj  p.  305).     In  no  ordinance  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  do  we  find^^s  prescribed  as  religious  offer- 
in;;8.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others,  these 
laws  were  opposed  to  the  heathen  rituals,  which  ap- 
point^ fish-offerings  to  various  deitie.o.     Besides  the 
h-piiotun^  the  oxyrhincus.,  the  phigrus  (eel,  "from  its 
nnwhol3some  qualities  not  eaten  by  the  ancient  E^^yp- 
tians,*'  Wilkinson,  v,  251),  latun^  and  maotes  were  held 
sacred  in  various  parts  of  ancient  Eg^^pt  (Clem.  Alex., 
Plutarch,  Strabo,  Athene  us,  are  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  G.Wilkinson,  v,  125).     In  the  Ordi- 
nancea  of  Menu,  ch.  v  (on  Diet,  Punficatwn,  etc.),  sees. 
15, 16,  "  the  twice-born  man  is  commanded  diligently 
to  abstain  from^/EM;  yet  the  two  fishes  called /)a/A»na 
(sheat-fish,  SUurut  peloritu)  and  rohi'a  (rohi-fish,  Cy- 
prlnu$  denticukUus)  may  be  eaten  by  the  guests,  when 
offered  at  a  repast  in  honor  of  the  gods  or  manes ;  and 
so  may  the  rajiva  (a  large  fish,  CyprinuB  NihiicHi),  tlie 
nnkaUmdfi,  and  the  tatalca  (probably  shrimps   and 
prawns)  of  every  species"  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Laws  of 
Menu,  by  Haughton,  p.  146).     Similarl}'  in  the  he.i- 
then  obeervances  of  other  nations ;  thus  "  Apua  [que- 
ry, AwAory^  Venori  crat  sacra;  Concha  [perhaps  Pearl- 
oysier]  Veneristit;  MuUtta  Di&nK ;  pisces  omnes  Nep- 
tuno ;  T%tamtu  Neptuno."     (Beyer,  Addit,  ad  Seldeni 
SynUig.  de  DUt  Syriis;  Ugolini*  TheMiur.  xxxiii,  838. 
Toasios,  In   Hoffmanni  Leiicon,  iii,  771,  has  a  much 
longer  list  of  fourteen  fishes,  **  a  veterilnu  pro  Diu  ha- 
hiti,"     Consecrated  fishes  were  kept   in  reservoirs, 
with  rings  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  bras.*)  attached  totlliem. 
So  Sir  J.  Chardin  in  Harmer,  iii,  58.)     It  was  perhaps 
as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was  selected  as 
an  object  of  idolatry :  the  worship  of  it  was  widely 
spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii,  5«)  to  Assyria 
(Layard,  Nineveh^  ii,  467),  and  even  India  (Banr,  My- 
tholog'e,\v,  58).     Among  the  Philistines,  Dagnn  (=lrV- 
lleJUK)  wms  represented  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half 


fish  (1  Sam.  v,  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv,  18).  See  Da- 
ooN.  The  form  of  a  fish  {Notuu  Poteidoh)  was,  from 
remote  ages,  a  type  of  protective  dominion,  which  the 
symbolizing  spirit  of  tlie  anctents  caused  to  pass  into 
Christianity,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  (A(/e  of  Co»- 
giaatine)  and  St.  Augustine  (De  Citntaie  Dei).  On  the 
walls  of  the  oldest  catacombs  of  Rome  the  representa- 
tion of  the  IX6TS  is  frequently  discernible,  and  al- 
ways interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Taking  fishes  in  the  scientific  sense  of  "  oviparons, 
vertebrated,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by 
means  of  gills  or  brdnchice,  and  generally  provided 
with  fins,"  none  are  mentioned  by  name  throughout 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  but,  regarded  in  the  popular  and 
inexact  sense  of  aquatic  animals,  inhabitants  more  or 
less  of  the  water,  we  meet  with  eleven  instances  which 
require  some  notice  here.  1.  That  well-known  batra- 
chian  reptile,  the  frog  (77'^B2C,  Uepardea),  which 

emerges  from  a  fish-like  infancy,  breathing  by  gills 
instead  of  lungs,  and  respiring  water  instead  of  air,  is 
often  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii,  but  only  in  two  passaires 
else,  Psa.  Ixxviii,  45,  and  cv,  30.  ■  See  Fkoo.  2.  The 
annelid  horte-leech,  whose  name  occurs  only  once, 
Prov.  XXX,  15  (n]5lby,  aiukah').  "  It  would  appear 
that  the  blood-suclctng  quality  of  this  useful  little  ani- 
mal is  a  direct  and  exclusive  ordination  of  Providence 
for  man*s  advantigc.  That  blood  is  not  the  natural 
food  of  the  animal  is  probable  fh>m  the  fact  that,  in 
the  streams  and  pools  which  they  inhabit,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  could,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  ever 
indulge  such  an  appetite;  and  even  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  digested ; 
for,  though  it  will  remain  there  for  weeks  without  jco- 
agnliting  or  becomin:^  putrid,  yet  the  animal  usually 
dies  unless  the  blood  be  vomited  through  the  mouth" 
(Gossc's  Zod'gtf,  ii,  374).  Of  course  it  is  the  smaller 
species,  the  Hirudo  medicinalis,  that  is  here  referred 
to.  But  the  larger  species,  the  HcemopsiB  mtnguisuga, 
or  **Aor«e-/escA,"  has  n  still  greater  voracity'  for  blood. 
Bochart  (ffieroz.  ii,  796-802)  and  Schultens  (Prov.  in 
loc.)  give  another  turn  to  Prov.  xxx,  15,  by  identifying 
np^'^7  with  the  Arabic  aluk,  and  makingyiife  or  des- 
tiny, instead  of  the  horse-leech,  the  insatiable  exacter. 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  must  be  deemed  to  out- 
weigh their  learned  speculations ;  added  to  which  the 
Arabic  alakat,  the  Syriac  aluha,  and  the  Chaldee  and 
Talmudic  K|?b7  or  K^^^?.,  all  designate  the  leech, 
which  is  as  abundant  in  the  East  as  it  ever  was  in  our 
Western  countries.  The  blood-appetite  of  this  animal 
made  it  suitable  to  point  a  proverb :  Horace  says,  jVois 
missura  cutem,  niti  plena  eruorts,  hirudo  (De  Arte  Poet. 
476).  With  this  comp.  Plautus,  Epidictu,  ii,  2,  4,  5; 
and  Cicero,  ad  AUicum,  lib.  i,  epist.  13.  See  Horsr- 
LEKCH.  3.  The  testaceous  mollusk  (Osirea  marina, 
Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1263),  called  Uy  the  Hebrews  l^J^X, 
argamftn' ;  by  Avicenna,  Alargiawan;  by  Galen,  Oa- 
\aama  ^op^vpa,  is  the  Murex  trunculus  of  zoology', 
from  which  the  renowned  Tyrian  dye  used  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  shell-fish  (and  not  the  ''purple'*  extract- 
ed from  it)  Is  with  good  reason  supposed  by  Gesenius 
to  be  referred  to  in  Cant,  vil,  5 :  The  tresses  of  thine 
head  are.  like  the  wreathed  sh^ll  of  the  purple-fish ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  ancient  head-dresses  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, described  by  Thucydides,  i,  6,  3  (comp.  the  coni- 
cal head-tuft  of  the  Roman  Tutu/us  [Varro,  De  ling, 
latin,  vil,  3,  90],  and  Virgil's  Crines  nod  intur  in  aurum). 
A  second  reference  to  this  shell-fish  probably  occurs  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7.  The  Tyrians  seem  to  have  imported 
some  mttricea  from  the  Peloponnesus  (the  same  as 
''Elishah''  according  to  Heeren,  Rf searches,  Asiatic 
Italians  [Oxford,  trans.],  I,  861) ;  and  Gesenius  sup- 
poses that  these,  the  material  out  of  which  the  cele- 
brated dye  was  procured,  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  Tyrian  merchandise.     That 
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these  fishei  were  sappUed  from  the  coast  of  Greece  we 
learn  from  H(»race,  Od.  ii,  18,  7  {Laconicm  purpurte) ; 
fix>m  Pauaanias,  iii,  21, 6 ;  and  from  Pliny,  ix,  36.    See 
Purple.     4.  The  other  word  used  by  Ezekiel  in  this 
passage,  n^SH,  teke'lelh^  is  described  by  Geseniits, 
Thea.  p.  1503,  as  '*a  species  of  shell-fish  {Conchylium^  He- 
lix iantMiuB  [conch(e]\  found  cleaving  to  tlic  roclLS  in 
tiie  Mediterranean  Sea,  covered  with  a  violet  shell 
(Forskal,  De*cnpt.  animal,  p.  127),  from  which  was  pro- 
cured a  dark-blue  dye.'*     In  the  many  other  passages 
where  these  two  words  occur,  they  undoubtedly  desig- 
nate either  the  colors  or  the. material  dyed  in  them. 
The  phrase  *'  treasures  hid  in  thb  sand'*  (Deut.  xxxii, 
19)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
d>'es  afforded  by  the  pbsn  and  other  testaceous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  sand,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  as- 
signed to  Zebulon  and  Issachar  (Targum  of  Jonathan 
b.  Uziel,  Walton,  iv,  387,  and  Gesenius,  Tkes.  p.  1503). 
See  Blue.     6.  The  'psn,  tannin'  (^plur.  C^psn  or 
Opari)  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  C^SF), 
tamUm'y  the  plural  of  the  unused  word  "iFJ,  a  jacfct/, 
according  to  Gesenius,  Theaaur,  p.  1138.     *^  The  sea- 
monsters,"  which  are  described  by  Jeremiah  (Lament, 
iv,  3)  as  "suckling  their  young,"  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mammiferous  whules  or  other  large  cetacea 
(Calmet  by  Taylor,  *'  Fragments"  on  Natural  Hiatory, 
No.  xxvi).     Tliey  are  by  Gesenius  (/.  c.)  supposed  to 
be  ratlier  U*^}X^^  jackaU ;  this  is  the  reading  of  sotne 
of  the  MSS.  (Rennicott,  ii,  546),  and  Gesenius  accepts 
the  Masoretic  text  as  an  Aramaic  form  of  it.    In  Ezek. 
xxix,  3,  and  xxxii,  2,  the  textual  reading  Q^sri, 
which  is  represented  usually  as  an  anomalous  dngular 
noun,  should  no  doubt  be  1*^3n,  the  regular  singular, 
which  may  well  bear  (what  the  other  word  could  not) 
the  suitable  sense  of  crocot&le ;  the  MS.  authority  in 
favor  of  the  latter  word  is  overwhelming  (Kennicott, 
ii,  212).     For  a  description  of  the  "paP,  see  Whale. 

6.  n'^^na.  Behemoth'  (q.  v.).  7.  1^;;!^,  Lemathan, 
See  Crocodile.  8.  *•  The  great  fish,"  Vina  a"n,  of 
Jonah  i,  17  (Man  in  ii,  1),  was  prol>ably  some  species 
of  shark,  such  as  the  Zygoma  malleus,  or  the  Carchartas 
vulgaris  (the  white  shark),  therefore  strictly  a  fsh. 
Of  the  same  kind  of  huge  fish,  ardpcjTo^ayoi,  does 
Amos  speak  in  prophecy,  ix,  3,  "I  will  command  the 
ferpent  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  ho  shall  bite 
them"  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  c.  40, 1.  40).  The  difficulty 
that  in  the  Sept.  of  Jonah,  and  in  the  Greek  Testament 
(Matt,  xii,  40),  r^roc  is  the  word  by  which  the  fish 
is  designated,  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  this  Greek 
tenn  does  not  specifically  indicate  frhales  only,  as  the 
objection  supposes,  but  any  of  the  larger  inhabitants 
of  the  deep.  (Wesseling's  Herodot.  Fragm.  de  fn(rr€' 
mentoNUi,  p.  789,  as  quoted  in  Valpy's  Stephani  Thes. 
8.  V.  K»/roc ;  here  ^^  pistes"  as  well  as  ^^belluas  qutelibet 
ingewtes^  yeluti  crocodilus  et  hippopotamus,"  are  in- 
cluded.) Accordingly  kT}toq  stands  in  the  Sept.,  pas- 
sim, for  an,  as  well  as  for  'J'^Sri  (see  Schleusner,  Lex, 
V.  T.  s.  V.  Yifirov).  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  chapter 
on  Ichthyology,  in  his  Mediterranean^  p.  196,  says  the 
white  shark  has  been  called  '•'•  Jowb  pisds"  from  its 
transcendent  claim  '*to  have  been  the  great  fish  that 
swallowed  the  prophet,  since  he  can  readily  ingulf  a 
man  whole."  For  more  on  the  subject  of  this  fish,  see 
Kitto,  Blhl,  JUastr,  vi,  099^04,  and  Jonah.  9.  Of  To- 
bit's  fish,  0.  F.  FritzRche,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  (Tubit  \\^passim)  enumerates  nine  or  ten  spec- 
ulations by  diflTerent  writers.  According  to  Bochart 
and  Helvigius,  the  Silurus  has  the  best  claim.  This 
the  former  describes  as  "  being  very  large,  of  great 
strength  and  boldness,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  other 
animals,  even  men,  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris."  C.  H.  Smith,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Kitto's  Cgckpcedia,  combats  Bochart's  conclusions, 


and  sug^sts  *'  the  Sisar  of  the  Indus,  a  crocodile, 
probabl}'  of  the  genus  Gamul,  which  grows  to  a  great 
size,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall  bladder,  still  used  to  cure 
obstinate  wounds  and  defluctions."  Glaire  suggests 
the  sturgeon,  but  this  is  more  suitable  to  Northern  riv- 
ers. Pennant  mentions  the  capture  of  one  in  the  Esk 
weigbin,<  464  pounds  {BriUsk  Zoology,  iii,  127).  See 
more  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  v,  14 ;  Glaire,  Introduction  dt 
VAncien,  et  du  N.  T.  ii,  91  [ed.  3],  Paris,  1862,  and  To- 
bit.  10.  If  Dr.  French  and  Mr.  Skinner,  in  their 
Translation  of  the  Psalms,  arc  right  in  rendering  Psa. 
civ,  26,  ^^  There  swimmeth  the  nautilus  and  the  viale,'' 
etc.  (as  if  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  indicate  a  small, 
though  conspicuous,  as  well  as  a  large  aquatic  animal, 
as  equally  the  object  of  God's  care),  we  have  in  the 
ni^ax,  aniyoth\  A.  V.  '*  ships,"  an  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  our  Scripture  nomenclature  of  fishes,  In  what 
lord  Byron  calls — 

^''  The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  8i-a-born  nailor  of  hlD  shell  canoe. 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  ol  the  sea.** — Ths  Mimd. 

In  their  note  the  translators  say,  V  The  NautHus.-^ 
This  little  creature  floats  at  pleasure  upon  the  surfa^ 
of  the  sea.  Its  shell  resemldes  the  hull  of  a  skip, 
whence  it  has  its  name."  Mr.  Thmpp  accepts  the 
new  rendering  as  having  *'  much  apparent  probability" 
{Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  ii,  178).  Another  recent 
expositor  of  the  Psalms,  J.  Olshausen  {Exeg,  Handb.  p. 
402),  remarks  that  **  the  introduction  of  ships  amongst 
the  living  creatures  of  the  sea  has  always  presented  an 
obstacle"  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence.  The 
paper  nautilus  {Argonauta)  frequents  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  verb  yiz'tT}'^,  proceed,  walk,  very  well  de- 
scribes the  stately  progress  of  the  nautilus  aa  it  floats 
upon  the  wave.  We  may  add  that  it  gives  greater  fit- 
ness to  the  27th  verse,  which  at  present  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  25th  and  26th,  owing  to  the  introhion 
of  the  clause,  tlure  go  the  ships,  Beplace  this  by  the 
nautilus,  and  the  coherence  of  the  27th  verse  with  the 
two  preceding  is  complete  in  all  its  terms.  11.  Our 
last  specific  fish  is  rather  suggest  than  named  in  Exek. 
xxix,  4,  where  the  prophet  twice  mentions  "the  fish 
of  the  rivers  which  cleave  to  the  scales"  [of  the  croco* 
dile].  This  description  seems  to  identify  this  fif  h  ik  ith 
the  Echeneis  remora,  so  remarkable  for  the  adhesive 
or  sucking  disc  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the  body  of  snother 
fish,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  (Its  fabulous  pow- 
ers of  being  able  even  to  arrest  a  vessel  in  her  course 
arc  recorded  by  Pliny,  Bist,  Nat,  xxxii,  1 ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  llist.  Anim.  ii,  14,  ix^vBtov  n,  o  ra- 
\ovai  Tivtg  ix^i^l^da.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Forskal 
as  seen  at  Gidda,  and  by  Hasselquist  at  Alexandria). 
The  lump-sucker  (Cycloptervs  btmpus)  is  furnished  widi 
ventral  fins  which  unite  beneath  the  body  and  fonn  a 
concave  disc,  by  which  the  fish  can  with  ease  adhere 
to  stones  or  other  bodies.  Either  in  the  remora,  with 
its  adhesive  apparatus  above,  or  in  the  lump-sucker 
with  a  similar  appendage  below,  or  in  both,  we  have  in 
all  probability  the  prophet's  fishes  which  cleave  to  the 
monster  of  the  Nile. 

The  Sf>ecie8  of  fishes  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  st 
least  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  were  probably 
very  numerous,  because  the  usual  current  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sets  in,  with  a  great  depth  of  water,  st  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes  eastward  on  the  Afri- 
can side  until  the  shoals  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  befiin 
to  turn  it  towards  the  north ;  it  continues  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  Syrian  shores,  and  falls  into  a  broken 
course  only  when  turning  westward  on  the  Cypriao 
and  Cretan  coasts.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
turn towards  the  north,  innumerable  troops  of  littonl 
species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  offinin  of 
Western  Africa,  return  northward  for  spawning,  or  are 
impelled  in  that  direction  b}'  other  unknown  laws.  A 
small  part  only  ascend  along  the  AtUntic  coast  of 
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Spain  and  Portugal  towards  the  British  Channel,  while 
the  main  bodies  pass  into  the  Mediteranean,  follow  the 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scattered 
fiimili^  until  they  have  swept  round  the  shores  of  Pal- 
estine. Lists  of  species  of  the  fish  frequenting  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  found  in  Kisso  (/cA- 
tJ^fol,  de  Nict\  who  describes  315  species  be  had  ob- 
served at  Nice ;  and  in  Adm.  Smjtli's  MediUrranean^ 
where  in  the  chapter  on  Ichi^dogy  he  gives  a  list  of 
about  300  fishes  haunting  the  waters  of  Sicily,  besides 
240  enataeea,  testacea^  and  moUtukt.  Admiral  Smyth 
remarks  generally  of  the  Mediterranean  fish,  that, 
**  though  mostly  handsomer  than  British  fishes,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in 
fljivor"  (p.  192-209).  Professor  E.  Forbes  (in  hb  /fc- 
port  om  jEgtan  Iwvertebrata)  divides  that  part  of  the 
East  Mediterranean,  in  which  for  many  ycdirs  he  con- 
ducted his  inquiries,  into  eight  regions  of  depth,  each 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  *' Certain  spe- 
cies," he  says,  *'  in  each  are  found  in  no  other ;  several 
are  found  in  one  region  which  do  not  range  into  the 
next  above,  whilst  they  extend  to  that  below,  or  vice 
versdm  Certain  species  have  their  maximum  of  devel- 
opment in  each  zone,  being  most  prolific  in  individuals 
at  that  zone  in  which  is  their  maximum,  and  of  which 
they  mty  be  regarded  as  especially  characteristic. 
Mingled  with  these  true  natives  are  stragglers,  owini; 
their  presence  to  the  secondary  influences  which  mod- 
ify distribution.*'  The  Syrian  waters  are  probably  not 
leas  prolific.  The  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  pro- 
duce at  least  as  great  a  number.  The  nams  of  the  latr 
ter  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  word 
/bk  (see  Gesenitts,  s.  v.  "p'^'^SC,  Sidon:  the  modem 
name  has  the  same  meaning,  Saida  ;  Abnlfar.  Syria^  p. 
93.  See  Sidox),  and  it  is  the  oldest  fishing  establish- 
ment (or  commercial  purposes  known  in  history.  The 
Hebrews  had  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  spe- 
cies found  in  the  Red  <Sea,  whither,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  majority  of  fishes  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  re- 
sort. Besides  these,  in  £g}'pt  they  had  anciently  eat- 
en those  of  the  NiU  (for  the  fish  of  the  Nilo,  see  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotug,  ii,  119-121,  and,  more  fully,  Wilkin- 
son's Ancient  EgypUana,  iii,  58;  v,  248-254);  subse- 
quently, those  of  the  lake  of  Tiherieu  and  of  the  river  $ 
Calling  into  the  Jordan  (Von  Ranmer,  Paidsfina,  p.  105, 
after  llasselquist,  mentions  the  Sparus  GoHUnts^  a  sort 
of  bream,  the  iilunu  and  mugilf  and  Reuchlin,  in  ffer- 
9iff^  after  Dr.  Barth,  adds  the  Labrus  NOoficus  as  inhab- 
itin;(  this  lake,  which  Stanley,  Hinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
375,  represents  as  abounding  in  fish  of  all  kinds  [comp. 
John  xxi,  11,  with  Matt,  xiv,  17  and  xv,  34].  From 
the  earliest  times— so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends — this 
lake  had  been  so  renowned  in  this  respect  [see  Reland, 
p.  260,  who  quotes  the  Baba  Bathra  of  the  Bahyloniim 
Gemara],  that  one  of  the  ten  fundamentul  laws  laid 
down  by  Joshua  was,  that  any  one  might  fish  with  a 
hook  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [see  Lightfoot,  Talm.  Exer- 
di,  on  Matt,  iv,  8].  Two  of  the  villages  on  the  banks 
derived  their  name  from  th(>ir  fisheries,  the  west  and 
the  east  Bethsaida^  "  bouse  of  fi$(h**  [compare  the  mod- 
em name  of  Sidon  Just  mentioned].  The  numerous 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Jordun  are  also  described 
by  Stanley  as  full  of  fish,  especially  the  Jabbok,  p. 
323) ;  and  they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  spe- 
ries  of  other  lakes,  of  the  Orontea,  and  even  of  the  ^w- 
pkraUt.  The  supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food, 
which  the  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed 
largely,  came  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranetm.  From 
Neh.  xiii,  16,  we  learn  that  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  ac- 
toally  resided  in  Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  fish,  which 
mast  have  led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for 
com  and  cattle.  They  must  have  previously  salted  it 
Qn  which  form  it  is  termed  n^^^  in  the  Talmud; 
Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xiv,  17) :  the  existence  of  a  regular 
fi5»h-niarket  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish-gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
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14 ;  Keh.  Hi,  3 ;  xil,  39 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18 ;  iv,  12 ;  Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxii,  9,  11 ;  Cant,  vii,  4, 
where,  however,  **fish'*  is  interpolated  in  the  A.V.). 
See  Food.  The  most  nutritious  and  common  of  the 
fishes  which  must  have  filled  the  Jewish  markets  were 
genera  of  Percadce  (perch  tribes) ;  Scianide  (much  re- 
sembling the  perches) ;  and  particularly  the  great  tril>e 
of  the  iSeomberidcB  (mackerel),  with  its  numerous  gen- 
era and  still  more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the 
Mediterranean  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  ex- 
cellent for  the  table ;  but  being  often  without  percepti- 
ble scales,  they  may  have  been  of  questionable  use  to 
the  Hebrews.  All  the  species  resort  to  the  deep  seas, 
and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus  ThjfHMUy  our  tunny, 
a  fish  often  mentioned  with  honor  by  the  ancients, 
from  Aristotle  downward;  a  specimen  taken  near 
Greenock  in  1831  was  nine  feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  prized,  and  from  its  great  solidity  it  partakes 
much  of  the  character  of  meat.  Although  repeatedly 
taken  on  the  English  coast,  it  is  really  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  abounds,  not  only  in  Sicilian 
waters,  but,  in  three  or  four  species,  in  the  Levant. 
The  following  complete  the  catalogue :  the  MugiHdm 
family  (the  sea  mullets,  mugUea,  being  valuable  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Mediterranean),  the  Labrida  (or  Wra$9B 
of  Pennant),  and  Cyprimda  (carps,  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia) ;  after  these  may 
be  ranged  the  genus  Mormyrue^  of  which  the  species, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven,  are  almost  exclusively  ten- 
ants of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held 
among  the  most  palatable  fish  which  the  fresh  waters 
produce.  Cat  or  sheat-fish  {SUuridm)  are  a  fismily  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  except  the  LaricarUe,  are 
destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  were  consequently 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews ;  though  several  of  them  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Gentile  nations  and  by  some  of 
the  modem  in  hi/h  estimation,  such  as  the  blackflsh, 
probably  the  shilbeh  {Silunu  ShUbe  Niloticus)  of  the 
Nile,  and  others.  Of  salmons  (Salmonida),  the  Mykteg 
dentex  or  Hasselquisti  belongs  to  the  most  edible  fishes 
of  the  Egyptian  river ;  there  were  also  Clupeidce  (her- 
rings)  and  the  Gadidie  (or  cod),  these  last  being  pres- 
ent about  TjTe ;  Pleuroneetes  (or  flatfish)  are  found  off 
the  Egyptian  coasts,  and  eel-shaped  genera  are  bred 
abundantly  in  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.  A  comparison 
of  this  list  with  the  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian fish  given  by  Strabo  (xvli,  828\  or  by  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson in  his  Ancient  Egyptians  (iii,  58\will  show  us 
that  some  of  the  fish  which  have  to  the  present  day 
preserved  their  excellent  character  as  wholesome  food 
(such  as  f^ome  species  of  the  Percadce  [e.  g.  the  *'gish- 
er"],  and  the  IJabridce  [e.  g.  the  "  bulti"],  and  the  Cy- 
prinid'B  [e.  g.  the  *'  benni ;"  "  the  earpe  is  a  dayntous 
fisshe,"  wrote  old  Leonard  Maschal  in  1514,  when  he 
introduced  the  fish  into  England]),  were  the  identical 
diet  which  the  children  of  Israel  "remembered"  so  in- 
vidiously at  Taberah,  when  they  ungratefully  loathed 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  5).  Finally,  there  are  the  car- 
tila^nous  orders,  where  we  find  the  file-fish  (genus 
BalUtes\  having  a  species  {B,  Vftula)  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile ;  and  true  chondropterygians,  containing  the 
sharks,  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  lx>th  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  We  notice  onlv  Cnrcha^ 
ritu  Lamia,  the  white  or  raging  shark,  often  found  of 
enormous  size  off  Alexandria,  and  alwavs  attended  bv 
several  pilot-fish  (NaucmteeX  and  the  saw-fish  (^Pristit 
antifptorum\  most  dreaded  by  the  pearl-fishers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Red  Sea 
pursuing  its  prey  even  into  the  surf,  with  such  force 
and  velocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  a  fish  cut 
asunder  by  the  saw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
oflScer  while  employed  in  tiie  surveying  service.  On 
rays  we  shall  only  add  that  most  of  the  genera  are 
represented  by  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  particular 
the  sting  rays  {Triyon)  and  electric  rays  (Torpedo), 
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Kpecting  HbIics  ia  general — Buch  as  that  c«Uc«aii>,  oi 
the  whale  tribe,  belong  to  them ;  and  the  mlupplica- 
tlon  of  the  term  vhea  tortoiaes  and  Ofsters  are  denom- 
ioated  deh ;  far  the  error  b  general,  and  the  Arabs 
veniDdDdeliiatilainUwappeUMien.   Hee ZaoLoat .   . 


Tl  it  Iv  tivif  Xi/ivti  I'lfWwv  ayovic  tariv),  Thh 
epithet  dyoyof;  ia  applied  la  the  Dead  Sea  itaelf  bv 
'tnephus.  War,  v,  4  (see  Bochart,  Bitnti.  i,  40).  S(« 
)«Ai.  Ska. 
FISH  IN  Chbistiah  Sthbousm.  Of  all  the  »7iii- 
nts  used  by  th«  earl)'  Cbriatians,  nana  was  more  iride- 
'  used  than  tlut  of  the  lish.  It  was  emploj'ed  ai  « 
teUpborin  the  writings  of  the  father*  of  tbo  Church, 


The  extreme  value  of  fi»h  as  an  article  of  food  ' 
[when  cooked,  or  otherwise  prepared  aa  a  relish,  *i(/a- 
mov,  lit.  lautv]  (our  Ltird  seems  to  recognise  this  as 
I'hsring  with  brtad  the  claim  to  be  coniidered  as  a 
prime  necessar)-  of  life,  see  Matt,  vii,  9,  ID)  imparted 
to  the  iltitrudieti  "ffiak  the  character  of  a  divine  judg- 
ment (nee  Isj.  1,  2;  Hoseaiv.Si  Zepb.i,8;  compare 
with  Exod.  vii,  IB,  81 ;  Psa.  cv,  29 ;  and  Isa.  xlx,  8). 
Thia  would  eapeciallj'  be  the  case  in  K^pt,  where  the 
abundance  of  lish  in  the  Nils,  and  the  Ukes  and  ca. 
nals  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  623;  Uiod.  i,  3C,  43,  £2;  Herod, 
ii,  ii,  149),  rendered  It  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
of  fo<:d  (Nnmb.  xi,  6 ;  comp.  WilkinMin.  lii,  62).  How 
fish  is  dcstrored,  largelv  in  the  wav  of  God's  judg- 
ment, is  slated  by  Dr.'E.  Pococke'on  Hosea  iv,  8, 
where  be  collects  many  eonjectures  of  the  learned,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  more  obvious  cauMt  at  dtaih 
bn  diieoie,  such  as  the  case  mentioned  by  Weleled 
(Trareli  in  AmUa.  I,  810)  of  the  deetraction  of  van 
qnantities  of  the  flsh  of  Oman  liy  an  epidemic,  which 
recurred  nearlv  every  five  vears.  St.  John  (  T^mtw.'*  in 
FoBry  o/lht  Nilf,  ii,  2A6)  d'e-crib«8  a  vast  dejtraclion 
of  fish  from  cold.  Aristotle  (Bi».  Anim.  viii,  10)  men- 
tions certain  affrnptomt  ofdiaeaK  among  fish  as  known 
to  skilful  fishermen  ;  hut  hodeniea  (hat  e|ddemics  such 
as  afreet  men  and  cattle  fall  upon  them.  In  the  next 
section  ho  mentions  the  mulltm  plant  (wrftojfWB,  ^Xo- 
^ni)  ss  poisonous  tn  fn<Ah-wat*r  and  other  fish.  Cer- 
tain waters  are  well  known  to  he  fatal  to  lifb.  The 
instance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  very  contrast  of  the 
other  Jordan  lakeil  so  full  of  life,  i>  well  described  by 
Schwarj!  (^DffryHirt  Gnymphf  "/ Paleillnr,  p.  41-45), 
and  by  Stanley  iSinai  owl  Palttt'mt.  p.  300-294).  and 
more  'fully  liy'  De  Sanlcy  {Dtad  Sra,  passim).  Con- 
trast the  present  condition  of  this  Sea  of  Death  with 
.  the  vitality  which  is  predicted  of  it  in  the  vl!'ion  of 
Kzekiel  (xlvii,  9. 10).  [Is  healed  wateni  andrenora- 
ted  fish  "exceeding  many,"  and  "the  fishers  which 
shall  stand  on  it  fifom  Engedi  even  onto  Eneglaim," 
and  "the  places  on  its  co8«t  to  spread  forth  nels"^ — all 
these  features  are  in  viviil  opposition  to  the  present 
condition  of  "  the  Aspbaltic  lake."  Of  like  remark- 
nlile  import  i«  2  Esdr.  v,  7,  where  the  writjT,  among 
Iht  ligrn  of  Ihe  limn  lo  comt,  predicts,  "  The  Sodnm- 
itish  sea  shall  east  out  fish."  Put  ontirM  lestimo- 
iiies  of  Ihe  deaih  which  reigns  over  thia  lake,  see 
Nt.  Jerome  on  Kzrkitl,  lib.  xiv.,  Tacitus.  Bin.  v,  G; 
Dk.il.  Sir.  ii,  48,  and  xix.  9(1;  and  the  Nubian  Ueog- 
rapber,  ili,  5,  as  qtiuled  by  Bocharl,  Hierot.  i,  40. 
Hut  there  are  other  waters' equally  falal  lo  fish  life, 
though  less  )inowu,  eiicb  as  the  lake  called  Canoudan 
(Avieenna,  i.  q.  ayovev,  viihoBl  lilr.\  in  Armenia, 
and  tbat  wliich  j£1lan  {/lul.  Animal,  iii,  38)  menlioni 


and  was  graven  or  painted  as  a  secret  sign 

uments  of  all  kinds.     Vie  do  not  speak,  ol 

the  fish  introduced  into  aniliesque  Di 

into  the  scenes  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  nor  of 

the  calling  of  the  deceased,  but  of  those  case*  where  il 
was  nsed  independently,  and  manifestly  in  a  purely 

of  its  being  thus  used  on  tombst«nea,  rings,  seals,  and 
amulets.  It  manifestly  had  two  signiticadons,  some- 
times referring  to  Chrict,  and  eometimes  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

I.  Referring  to  Christ,  It  was  in  familiar  use  as  e^Aj 
as  tbe  2d  centurv.  lU  tigniflcance  was  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the' letters  of  i'xSi>£,  the  Greek  wold  for 
fish,  form  the  initials  of  the  acrostic  'Iijaoi'c,  Xpiffrof, 
HioiJ,  Vide,  Sain/p  (Ji-sw  CkritI,  Sim  of  God,  Surisar), 
The  complete  acrostic  is  found  Dpon  but  one  tnonn- 

St.  A ugustine.  Sometimes  the  entire  word  was  used; 
in  other  cases  there  were  but  parts  of  it.  Tbe  figure 
cif  a  S«h  was  very  frrquently  cut  or  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  Saviour.  Fixlies  of  t:lsFB  or  of  bionie  were 
often  hung  upon  the  necks  of  believers  as  amulets. 
Seals  and  rings  often  had  other  (ymlmls  also,  as  the 
anchor,  the  cross,  and  the  A  U.  Ifae  fish  was  espe- 
cially used  on  baptismal  fonts  and  on  tbe  walb  of  bap- 
tisleries.  A  ship  resting  on  a  fish  was  used  to  indicate 
that  Christ  supports  the  Church. 

II.  The  fish  represents  the  Ctiristian  In  all  artistic 
presentations  of  those  parables  where  the  apostles  are 
spoken  of  as  fishers  of  men.  The  fish,  atUched  to  a 
hook  and  line,  with  or  without  a  fisberman,  always  n- 

number  of  fl'lies  on  pavemente  of  cburchea,  and  on 
those  tiimlistDncs  where  funeral  inscnptione,  nitpaft, 
are  added.  (Kten  two  fishes  are  g^ven,  one  on  each 
side  of  an  anchor  or  a  cross.  Many  interpretations  are 
given  of  this,  tbe  best  eatablished  being  the  one  Ihit 
considers  Ihera  a>  referring  to  the  Jews  and  Gentilu, 
thuuub  much  wei);ht  is  .attached  to  the  interpretation 

I  which  eoncidera  the  two  fishes  to  allude  to  tbe  two  fOT- 
enants,  tbe  Jewish  and  tbe  ChiiMiun.  Tbe  baptirlr- 
ries  were  therefore  Fometinies  culled  /^w.     TsTtnl- 

.  llan  speaks  of  Cbristiuns  ss  accustomed  to  please  them- 
selves wilh  the  nBn:e;>i>rK«/<',  "fifbef,"  lo  denote  that 
they  were  born  a^in  into  Christ's  religion  by  water. 
He  says,  ,Voi  piteicuH  tccundum  ijfiiv,  nosMm  Jm^ 
Chritfioa.  tn  aqaa  muciaw  {De  Bapt.  eh.  i). 

The  use  or  the  fish  as  a  symbol  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely with  tbe  death  of  ConsUntine  tbe  Great,  Ihoogh 
examples  are  found  of  it  a*  late  ss  the  fith  or  Ah  md- 
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VhenHbus  (Par.  1855) ;  Martif^y,  Dictiormtnre  dts  An- 
HqvUa  CliaretitHMi  (Piiris,  1865) ;  Piper,  Die  chrutUcke 
Kmit ;  Becker,  Die  DasnttUang  Jesu  Chruti  unttr  dem 
BUde  des  Fiachet  (Brealau,  1866,  8vo) ;  Didron,  Chrit- 
Htm  leonogrt^phjf^  i,  944 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecckt.  bk.  i, 
cb.  i,  §  2. 

FISHING  (a'^'n,  dig;  aXuveiv),  The  copious  sup- 
ply of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Palestine  encourag^ed  the 
art  or  avocation  of  fishery,  to  which  frequent  allusions 
are  made  in  the  Bible :  in  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are 
of  a  metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (if er.  xvi,  16 ;  £zek.  xlvii,  10)  or  of  the  de- 
struction (Ezek.  xxix,  8  sq. ;  EccL  ix,  12 ;  Amos  iv, 
2;  Hib.  i,  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  allusions  are  of  a  hi»torical  character  for  the  most 
part  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii,  79),  though  the 
meUphorical  application  is  still  maintained  in  Matt, 
xiii,  47  sq.  It  was  from  the  fishing-nets  that  Jesus 
called  his  earliest  disciples  to  "  become  fishers  of  men" 
(Mark  i,  16-20) ;  it  was  fh>m  a  fishing-boat  that  he  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the  waves  (Matt,  viii,  26) ;  it  was 
from  a  fishing-boat  that  he  delivered  his  wondrous  se- 
ries of  prophetic  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xiii);  it  was  to  a  fishing-boat  that  he  walked 
on  the  sea,  and  from  it  that  Peter  walked  to  him  (Matt, 
xiv,  24-32) ;  it  was  with  fish  (doubtless  dried)  as  well 
as  with  bread  that  he  twice  miracnlouftly  fed  the  mul- 
titude (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  36) ;  it  was  from  the  mouth 
of  a  fish,  taken  with  a  hook,  that  the  trilmtc-stater  was 
paid  (Matt,  xvi,  27);  it  was  *'a  piece  of  broiled  fish*' 
that  he  ate  before  his  disciples  on  the  dav  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv,  42, 43);  and  yet  again,  be- 
fore he  ascended,  he  filled  their  net  with  '*  great  fish- 
es, an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,"  while  he  himself 
prepared  a  '*  fire  of  coals,"  and  "  laid  fish  thereon,"  on 
which  then  he  and  they  dined  (John  xxi,  1-14). 

The  most  prevalent  method  of  catching  fish  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  was  by  nets  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes.  Four  of  these  are  mentioned :  two  in  Hub. 
i,  15, 16,  Dl^n  (che'rem^  Sept.  afL^ifiXritrTpov :  no  doubt 
in  V,  16  this  word  and  aayrfvij  have  been  by  some 
means  transposed;  verse  17  compared  with  verse  15 
makes  this  evident),  the  coMHng-nei^  Matt,  iv,  18  (Siicrv- 
of),  and  Mark  i,  16 ;  and  n*i^3p  {mikme'rethy  Sept. 
crayi/vf/),  the  drag-net^  a  larger  kind  (see  Matt,  xiii, 
48),  requiring  the  use  of  a  boat :  the  latter  was  prob- 
ably most  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number 
of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very  considerable  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  10,  9).  The  third  occurs  Eccl.  ix,  12,  nnisp 
(mUttiodah%  Sept.  afnpifi\ri<rrpov),  a  casting-net.  The 
fourth,  rd"l  {re'akeih,  Sept.  irayi't),  «  fowler's  net  at 
well  as  a  fisher's.  In  Psa.  xxxv,  7,  8,  the  n'XJ'^,  net,  is 
used  with  Pnd,  a  pit  ("they  have  hid  fur  me  their 
net  in  a  pit"):  the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  that 
mode  of  winter-fishing  which  Aristotle  describes  as 
practised  by  the  Phoenicians  (Hist.  Awimnl.  viii,  20). 
Net-fishins;  is  still  used  on  the  lake  of  Tilierias  (Dr. 
Pococke,  Descrip.  of  the  East,  ii,  69).  See  Net.  This 
mode  of  fishing  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and  is  a  promi-  \ 
nent  feature  of  the  piscatorial  associations  in  the  Gos-  | 
pel  history  to  the  very  last  (see  John  xxi,  6, 8, 11).  It 
is  certainly  less  characteristic  of  Egyptian  fishing,  of 
which  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T.  See 
A210LIN0.  The  instmments  therein  employed  were 
the  nan  (chakkah\  Sept.  dyKtorpov^  comp.  Matt,  xvii, 
27),  angHng-hook,  for  smaller  fish ;  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hab.  i, 
15.  These  hooks  were  (for  disguise)  made  to  resem- 
ble thorns  (on  the  principle  of  the  fly-fishing  instru- 
ments, though  not  in  the  same  mmner ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, neither  anciently  nor  now,  seem  to  have  put 
winged  insects  on  their  hooks  to  attract  their  prey ; 
H'ilkinson,  ill,  54),  and  were  thence  called  P'l^'^p,  si- 
»•  ■<*',  Amos  iv,  2  (*'  from  their  resemblance  to  thorns,'' 
Geaenius,  Lex.  a.  v.) ;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  larger 


sort)  nsi?,  suikah',  A.  V.  "  barbed  irons :"  Job  xH,  7 
[xl,  31].  Another  name  for  these  thum-like  instru- 
ments was  ris^,  tsinnoth\  Amos  iv,  2  (<i  generic  word, 
judging  from  the  Sept.,  OTrXa).  nin,  cho  ach,  was 
either  a  hook  or  a  ring  put  through  the  nostrils  of  fish 
to  let  them  down  again  alive  into  the  water  (Geseni- 
us),  or  (it  may  be)  a  crook  by  which  fishes  were  sus- 
pended to  long  poles,  and  carried  home  after  being 
caught  (such  as  is  shown  in  plate  844  [from  a  tomb 
near  the  Pyramids]  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  56).  The  word 
is  used  in  Job  xli,  2  [xl,  26]  with  "(i^l^K,  agmon\  a 

cord  of  rushes  (trxpivoQ).  RostenniQller,  ad  loc.,  applies 
these  two  words  to  the  binding  of  larger  fish  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  until  wanted,  after  they  are  captured, 
aud  quotes  Bruce  for  instances  of  such  a  practice  in 
modem  £^yptian  fishing.  The  rod  was  occasionally 
dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii,  53),  and  b  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible :  ground-bait  alone  was  used,  fly- 
fishing being  unknown.  Though  we  have  so  many 
terms  for  the  hook,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have 
come  down  to  ns  denoting  Me  line;  "P^SiK  and  ^!iri, 
though  the  most  nearly  connected  with  piscatorial  em- 
ploymeift,  hardly  express  our  notion  of  a  lineybr  ang- 
ling  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.) ;  while  ^^T\  and  ^"^DD  (thread, 
ttoine)  are.never  used  in  Scripture  for  fishing  purposes. 
See  Hook.  The  large  fish-spear  or  harpoon  used  for 
destroving  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  was  called 
n-^an  ^^bs  (Job  xli,  7  [xl,  81] ;  comp.  with  Wilkin- 
son, iii,  72, 73).     bscbs  means  a  egmhal  ox  Any  clang- 


Ancient  Egyptian  spearing  Fbih. 

ing  instrument,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  be- 
lief of  fishes  being  attracted  and  caught  b}'  musical 
sounds ;  stories  of  such,  including  Ariun  and  the  dol* 
phin,  are  collected  by  Schelhorn  in  his  Disseriatio  dt 
D-^ai  h:Lh:i  Jobi  (Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxix,  329).  **The 
Egyptian  fishermen  used  the  net ;  it  was  of  a  long 
form,  like  the  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats 
on  the  upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  side;  though 
sometimes  let  down  fh>m  a  boat,  those  who  pulled  it 
generally  stood  on  the  shore  and  landed  the  fish  on  a 
shelving  bank"  (Wilkinson,  ii,  21).  This  net  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xix,  8,  under  the  name  r'nil3Sp.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  this  be  anything  more  than 
a  frame,  somewhat  between  a  basket  and  a  net,  resem- 
bling the  landing-net  represented  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  55. 
The  Mishna  (vi,  76,116)  describes  it  by  the  word  -,flpN, 
akun',  nnssa,  corbis  piscatoria,  a  ba skot.  Maillet  (Epist. 
ix)  expressly  says  that  ^^  nets  for  fishing  are  not  used 
in  Egypt."  If  this  be  so,  the  usa^e  has  much  alter- 
ed since  the  times  which  Wilkinson  has  described. 
Frames  for  fishin*;,  attached  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom,  were  prohibited  in  the  lake  of  Tiberia*,  '*  be- 
cause they  are  an  Impediment  to  boats"  (Talmudic 
Gloss,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  IJorm  Hehr.  on  Matt,  iv, 
18).  No  such  prohibition  existed  in  E^ypt,  where 
wicker-traps,  now  as  anciently,  are  placed  at  the  moaths 
of  canaU,  by  which  means  a  great  quantity  of  fish  is 
cautcht  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  232,  note).  The  custom 
of  drying  fish  is  frequently  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Upper  and  Lower  Ej^ypt  (p.  127,  note).  There 
was  a  caste  of  fishermen ;  and  allusion  to  the  artificial 
reservoirs  and  fish-ponds  of  Egypt  occurs  in  the  Proph- 
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etn  (lu  x'lT,  S-IO).  Fuhinc  pBrilians,  aliparcntly 
t  u  It  u  tile  margin  of  aniflvial  Ukea,  alwi  s[>p«sr  in 
tbe  Assyrian  ■cniptorei  (LHjard'i  JVhkccA,  i,£^).   Ac- 
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tii-hiiig  Dp«ratiuii>:    "beiore  niniue   uiil  ■iter  >un- 

FiMher  (34'l,  (Jarrny',  Jer.  xvl,  IS  [msrg.];  £ick. 
xlrli,  10;  or  S^,  Aigyag',  In.  x'lT,  B;  Jer.  xvl,  16 
[text] ;  Or.  oiuus,  tniman  or  »«ilor,  hence  ilnherman, 
w  rpuilend  Luka  v,  i\  a  term  uiwd,  bctidm  its  litnvl 
import  [i>eeFisKiKO,ii)>ave],  in  tbep1ir*«e"flsher«of 
men"  (Matt,  six,  1 ;  Hark  i,  17),  M  Applied  l.f  our  Sfc 
Tiour  to  the  ■po>IIeB  (q,  v.)  in  eallinj-  them  to  their 
office ;  and  in  a  like  tj'pjcul  manner,  lint  in  an  unfav 
able  senu,  tbe  ward  ocean  Jer.  xvi,  IG.  The  sppli 
tlon  of  the  dgate  is  obvioai  (ace  Wemvu,  Sgniyelimt 
Diet.  s.  v.).  On  the  "fitber'i  cf>at"(int'fvn)i-,jDhD 
xsi,  7),  aee  Coat.  I 

Fisher,  Edward,  an  Kngliih  Proteotant  tbeoln- 1 
ginn,  waa  liom  In  1G9;,  and  waa  aducated  at  Oxfunl,  ' 
wiiere  be  became  a  ((enllenian  commoner  in  lGg7.  He  , 
tau^bt  a  ichnoi  at  Caermarthen,  in  Waler,  and  died  in  ! 
Ireland.  He  was  a,  ■imm:  Calrinist.  HI"  J/orrow 
of  Modern  lUiiuil;/,  published  in  1644,  excitnl  a  vitcor- 
nUB  enntrovenv  when  repnblii-hed  in  Scntlnnil  by  HnitK  , 
(171«,  8vo).  it  went  through  numerous  etlitions  (]2th 
ed.  Lnnrt.  1728,  with  notes  bv  Thomae  Bo««n,  2  vol?, 
6vd).  Kl^ber  b1»0  wrote  Appeal  to  the  Comciencr  (Ox-  ' 
ford,  1B44,  Hn>):-/>nK  of  Aft*  (\(M,  4tn):— Cotwit ' 

to  Iht  Snbl,alnri<lnt  {16MI,  4U)) Allilwne,  DifHvnary 

IjfAulhori.  f.  v.;  HaRenliaeh,  llUlorg af  Doctrint$,Ki.  . 
iimltli,  ii,  431,     See  Mahrow  Contkoveiwy.  | 

Flsber.  Jobn.  bishop  of  Rochester,  »«■  bnm  at 
Beverlj.  In  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He  was  educated  at  | 
Michael  House,  Cambridge,  of  which  house  he  became 
master  in  1499 1  and  lieinR  appointed  ronfe^Forto  Mar- 
garet coaDtei*  of  Kichmotid,  mother  of  Henry  V]l,he 


induced  ber  to  fouod  St.  John'a  aikd  Christ's  colleirei. 

Re  WB«  made  divinity-professor  in  Cambridge,  1502, 
and  blsliop  of  Rochester,  1501.  Ha  waa  a  Kreat  faen- 
afactur  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  opponed 
the  Lutheran  refnrniatinn,  and  was  supposed  by  some 
Is  be  the  raal  writer  of  Henry  VI  H'a  hook  ateainat  Lu- 
ther 1  and  on  Luther's  replying,  he  wrote  a  Dr/nm  of 
Uk  Kmg  of  Eaglimai  AuerHon  of  At  Caliote  FaUk. 
He  continued  in  higb  favor  with  Henry  VIII  tHI  he 
opposed  Uie  king's  divorce,  and  tn  his  boneat  Tiewa  on 
(his  jmint  he  aithered  unHinchinglv.  He  remainrd  un. 
molested  tiU  1684,  When  he  refused  (o  Uke  tbe  oalh  of 

attainted  by  Parliament  KavembeT  3,  1534,  and  bis 
liiahopric  was  declared  roid  January  2,  1635.  He 
would  probably  have  been  permitted  to  remain  quirllr 
inpruwn  during  the  rest  of  his  lire  had  not  Paul  III, 
by  making  bim,  in  Slay,  1&35,  ratdiual-prieat  of  St. 
Vitalis,  angered  the  king,  who  issued  orders  tbat  no 
person  should  be  permiOed  to  bring  tbe  bat  into  bis 
dominions.  Lord  Cromwell,  being  sent  to  examine 
Ibe  bishop,  asked  him,  "My  lord  of  Bwrhesler,  what 
would  yon  aay  if  tbe  pope  ahould  aendyoo  a  cardinal's 
hat;  would  ynu  accept  of  it?"  The  biehop  replied, 
"Sir,  I  know  myoelf  to  be  so  lir  unworthy  any  nch 
dlimity,  that  I  tbink  of  Dothing  lesa ;  but  If  any  aurh 
thin^shciuld  happen,  aaiure  yourself  that  I  ahould  ira- 
prove  that  &vor  to  the  l>est  advantai^  that  I  einld. 
In  assisting  the  Hnly  Catbniic  Church  of  Christ,  and 
in  that  respect  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  kneea." 
When  this  answer  was  brought  to  the  king  by  secre- 
tary Cnnuwell,  Hcnty  said  JD  a  great  passion.  "Yea, 
is  he  vet  so  lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  eend  him  a  hat 
when' be  will.  Mother  of  God,  he  ahall  wear  it  oa  hia 
ahoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set 
It  on."  Fisher  was  conrictwi  of  high  treaaun,  and  he- 
headed  on  Tower  Hill,  June  92. 1635.  His  /.iff  ly  Bai- 
ley U  published  with  lht>M  of  lUort  and  fioptr  (Dab- 
lln,  IfSfi.  7th  edit.).  There  is  alio  a  Lift  by  Levis 
(Lnnd.  186^.  2  vols.  Sto).  Hts  polemical  and  miFceU 
ianeoua  writing*  will  lie  found  Id  the  edition  Opfra  J. 
Finlitri  ipia  kacltmu  inwnri  pntlKnmt  otntna  (U  artib. 
Ii97.  fol.).  "The  character  of  Fiaher  is  reuiariial.le 
for  flrmnesa.  In  bis  steady  maintenance  of  tbe  fallin 
cauae  of  queen  Catharine,  undaanlsd  by  tbe  anpr  cf 
the  vindictive  king,  this  quality  peculiarly  shone  fonh; 
and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  supremscF, 
refusal  to  take  which  was  certain  to  call  forth  leverB 
punishment,  and  in  all  probability  death.  Fiahawaa 
immovable,  nnt  beintc  convinced  that  he  waa  in  tha 
wrong ;  his  fearless  firmnesa  allowed  him  to  mainlain 
an  open  profe^ainn  that  he  was  in  the  ri^t.  He  waa 
a  learned  and  itevout  man,  and  his  conduct  hilly  proved 
bis  sinceritv." — Dupin,  Eeela.  HUl.  cent,  ivi,  p.  412  ; 
Burnt,  HiM.  Reform.  U,  248,  5«;  sq. ;  Hook,  Lcd.Bi- 
ogruphii,  V,  132. 

Flataer.  Jonatbui.  a  Congretnitional  minirtn-, 
waa  b«m  Oct.  T,  1768,  at  New  Bmintive,  Ma!>.  Ha 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  17B2,  entered  tbt  min. 
iftry  Oct.  179S,  aod  was  ioitalled  paatot  at  Bke  Bill 
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lie.,  July  13, 1798,  where  he  labored  antil  Oct  24, 1837, 
and  died  Sept.  22, 1847.  He  published  a  yolume  of 
AfitceU'.m€ou$  Poemt;  Scripture  AmmcUs;  and  a  ser- 
mon. — Spnigue,  AtmaU,  ii,  344. 

Fifiher,  Richard  Adams,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct  25, 1805.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  stud- 
io under  his  own  pastor,  Rev.  F.  Herman,  Jr.,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Herman ;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  1826.  He  took  charge  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  Sun  bun",  Pa.,  to- 
gether with  several  affiliated  churches,  in  1827,  and 
continued  in  this  field  of  labor  till  1854,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Recovering  some- 
what, he  labored  a  short  time  in  Ly ken's  Valley,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Jan.  27, 1857.  Mr.  Fish- 
er had  a  good  mind,  was  a  logical  and  instructive 
preacher,  a  genial  and  kind  friend,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved throughout  the  church  in  which  he  labored.  He 
preached  well  in  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages.    (H.  H.) 

Fisher-Ring  or  Fisherman's  Ring.    See  As- 

iriTLns. 

Fiah-Oate  (Q">3nn  -)S^,  s&a'or  Aa<2^^V,  ^ote 
^ikeJUket;  Sept.  t)  irvXfi  i)  ix^viKfj,  in  Neh. »/  iruXri 
ix^vpd,  in  Zeph.  rrvXii  curoKivrovvTutv ;  Vulg.  porta 
fdtdiun),  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Neh.iii,3;  zii,39;  Zeph.  i,  10); 
probably  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure (Strong's  Tfarm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gotpela^  Ap- 
pend, i,  p.  18),  although  Bartlett  {City  of  Great  King, 
p.  153)  locates  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  near  the  mediieval  *'  piscina** 
(p.  301) ;  a  ver>'  unsuitable  position,  as  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  that  fi.sh  (q.  v.)  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  (or  perhaps  fh>m  the  Mediterranean) 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  that  route,  or  that  they 
were  sold  there  (Gesenius,  The*,  p.  1054,  who  identifies 
it  with  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen).    See  Jerusa- 

LEX. 

Fish-hook  (in  the  plur.  n^^'n  nin-^p,  thoms  [as 
often  rendered]  offidnng;  Sept.  at  random  \e/3]}rai 
tliitvpot^  Vulg.  equally  so  ollm  fertfenteSf  both  taking 
the  term  in  the  sense  otpotSy  contrary  to  the  synony- 
moos  ni93|,  *' hooks,"  of  the  other  hemistich),  used 
fignratiTely  of  an  instrument  of  control  (Amos  iv,  2), 
alter  the  analogy  of  animals  which  were  tamed  by  put- 
ting books  and  rings  in  their  noses  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvii, 
29;  £aek.  xxxix,  4 ;  Job  xl,26;  see  Oedmann,  ^^fifim/. 
T,  5).  Others,  as  Ddderlein  (in  loc.),  prefer  to  retain 
the  simple  meaning  of  tAonu,  as  referring  to  pa^toral 
cttstoma.     See  Fibhixo. 

Fiah-pool  (n^ll^,  berekah\  a  pool,  as  often  else- 
where), a  pond  or  reservoir  in  general ;  presumed  by 
our  translators  at  Cant,  vii,  4  to  be  intended  for  fish 
(q.  T.),  such  as  we  know  were  anciently  constructed 
fur  the  purpose  of  pleasure  angling.  See  Fishiivo 
(above). 

nah-spear  (D->^n  b^^^,  lit.  a  prong  offithea; 
Sept.  and  Vulgate  vaguely  irXom  aXuvutv,  gurguttium 
pisdumy,  a  harpoon  or  trident  for  spearing  iish  (Job 
xlL,  2  [in  the  Heb.  xi,  31]).     See  Fishing. 

Fisk,  Esra,  D.D.,  a  Presb^-terian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelbume,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 1785,  graduated  at 
WilliamB  College  in  1809,  and  was  licensed  in  1810. 
After  preaching  for  some  months,  he  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist,  and  labored  chiefly  among  destitute 
congregations  of  Georgia;  after  which  he  engaged  as 
missionary  in  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continned  for  npwards  of  twenty  }'ears.  He 
liecame  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  In  1823,  and  a 
director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in 
1S2&      no  retired  to  GeorgU  in  1832  for  his  health, 


and  was  appointed  the  following  year  professor  of  eo« 
clesiastical  history  and  Church  government  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
died  Dec.  5, 1883.  He  published  An  Oration  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  A  lumm  of  WdUamt  College  (1825) : 
^A  Lecture  on  the  Inabiiiiy  qfSviner$  (Phila.  1832)  :— 
A  FaretceU  Sermon  (1833) : — Artidet  on  Mental  Science^ 
in  Church  Advocate  (1882). — Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  457. 

Fisk,  Pliny,  a  Congregational  minister  and  mi»» 
sionary,  was  born  at  Shelbume,  Mass.,  June  24, 1792. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1814,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  entered  the  ministry  in  January, 
1814,  and  preached  for  a  time  in  Wilmington,  Vt. 
Having  determined  to  be  a  missionary,  he  was,  with 
Mr.  Levi  Parsons,  appointed  by  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  Palestine  mission  in  September, 
1818,  and  spent  the  winter  travelling  through  the 
Southf  raising  money  for  the  missionary  cause.  With 
bis  colleague,  be  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna,  Nov. 
8, 1819,  and  arrived  at  their  port  Jan.  15, 1820.  The 
two  missionaries  spent  some  time  in  Scio  to  study 
modem  Greek,  then  visited  the  ** seven  churches*'  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  settled  in  Smyrna.  Early  in 
1822  Mr.  Fisk  accompanied  Mr.  Parsons  to  Egypt, 
where  the  latter  died,  Feb.  10.  His  successor,  the 
Hev.  J.  King,  met  Mr.  Fisk  at  Malta,  and  in  April, 
1823,  they  went,  together  with  Mr.  Wolfl;  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  desert,  to  Judea.  After  visiting  Jeru- 
salem and  Be3'rout,  they  visited  the  principal  cities  in 
Northern  Syria  to  **  spy  out  the  land,'*  and  spent  some 
part  of  1824  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  studying  Arabic. 
In  May,  1825,  he  joined  the  mission  already  established 
at  Beyrout,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  October  fol- 
lowing. See  Bond,  Life  of  Pliny  Fisk  (Boston,  1828, 
12mo).  —  American  Miss,  Memorial,  p.  254;  Sprague, 
Annals,  Ii,  622. 

Fiak,  BamueL    See  Fiske,  Samuei.. 

Fiak,  Wilbur,  first  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  was  bom  In  Brattlel)oro,  Vt.,  August  81, 
1792.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
he  was  trained  in  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  espe- 
cially by  his  mother.  In  1809  he  went  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Peacham,  and  in  1812  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1815.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  soon  became  remarkable  for  piety  and 
success  in  his  ministry.  His  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  of  a  very  high  order ;  indeed,  he  haa  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  this  respect  in  the  American  pulpit.  His 
health  was  feeble,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and 
his  unwearied  labors  in  the  Itinerant  ministry  were 
too  great  for  him.  In  1823  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  the  Vermont  district,  and  in  1824  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Vermont  Conference,  a  rare  distinction 
for  so  youuf;  a  man.  From  this  time  onward  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  in  1818  **  there  was  not  a  single  literary  in- 
stitution of  any  note  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church. 
A  few  3'ear8  later,  in  1824,  he  was  appointed  agent  to 
collect  funds  for  one  which  had  been  established  in 
Newmarket,  N.  H. ;  but  he  declined  the  service  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  was  not  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Still  he  was  anxious  thnt  one  should  be 
established,  and  through  kis  efforts,  with  others,  the 
academ}^  at  Wilbraham  was  commenced,  and  he  was 
appointed  iU  principal  in  1826.  The  spirit  which  was 
thus  aroused  soon  demanded  an  institution  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Conferences  united 
to  found  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
and  Dr.  Fisk  naturally,  and  without  a  rival,  was  cho- 
sen its  president  in  1830.  The  part  he  had  already 
taken  in  awaking  the  people  to  the  subject,  his  devo- 
tion to  It,  and  his  abilities,  made  him  more  than  evei 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Church.    Stu- 
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dents  gathered  to  the  institution  from  every  part  of 
the  nation,  and  many  soon  went  forth  from  it  who,  by 
his  recommendation,  became  presidenta,  professors, 
and  teachers  in  the  rupidly  multiplying  coUe^^es  and 
seminaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  CImrch  through- 
out the  United  States.  His  heart  was  in  this  work. 
He  believed,  too,  that  he  was  where  Providence  de- 
signed him  to  be.  And  when,  in  1886,  he  was  elected 
bishop,  he  declined  the  office,  for  he  said,  *  If  my  health 
would  allow  me  to  |)erform  the  work  of  the  episcopacy 
I  dare  not  accept  it,  for  1  believe  I  can  do  more  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  as  a  bish- 
op/ >Vho  shall  say  that  his  decision  was  not  only 
honest,  but  wise;  that  his  duties  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  and  the  part  he  took  in  awaking  the  people  to 
the  great  value  of  general  education,  were  less  impor- 
tant than  the  work  of  any  Ijishop?"  {Centenary  Mtmo- 
ries,  in  The  Methodist,  N.  Y.).  In  1828  he  had  been 
elected  bishop  of  the  Canada  Conference,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  D. D.  from 
Brown  University,  and  in  the  aame  year  was  elected 
president  of  Lagrange  College,  Alabama,  and  also  pio- 
fessur  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  both  which  offices 
he  declined.  For  many  years  his  life  was  an  inces- 
sant struggle  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  in  1835-6 
he  travelled  in  Europe  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  died  at  Middletown,  Feb.  22,  1899.  Among  his 
writings  are,  The  Calviniafic  Controversy  (N.  Y.  18mo) : 
—Travels  in  Europe  (N.  Y.  1838,  8vo)  -.—Sermons  and 
Lectures  on  Universalism : — Reply  to  Piei-poitU  on  the 
Atonement^  and  other  tracts  and  sermons. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  a  saintly  man,  of  the  type  of  F^nelon, 
and  endowed  with  some  of  Fenelon's  best  moral  and 
mental  trait:; — clearness  and  logical  force;  fiexibility 
and  adroitness  in  controversy;  with  earnest  love  of 
truth  and  goodness  for  the  animating  spirit  of  all  hb 
life  and  thought.  As  a  preacher,  few  surpassed  him 
in  eloquence,  none  in  fervor.  As  a  teacher,  he  had 
that  highest  of  all  qualities,  the  power  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  rare  symmetry  of  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  whom  all  whom  he  knew  would  be 
more  willing  to  say,  **  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright,"  than  of  any  man  of  his  time  who 
held  so  high  a  place.  Dr.  Stevens  describes  him  as 
follows :  "  Wilbur  Fisk*s  person  bespoke  his  character. 
It  was  of  good  size,  and  remarkalde  for  its  symmetry. 
His  features  were  beautifully  harmonious,  the  contour 
strongly  resembling  the  better  Roman  outline,  though 
lacking  its  most  peculiar  distinction,  the  nasus  aquili- 
nus.  His  eye  was  nicely  defined,  and,  when  excited, 
beamed  with  a  peculiarly  benign  and  conciliatory  ex- 
pression. II  is  complexion  was  bilious,  and  added  to  the 
diseased  indication  of  his  somewhat  attenuated  feat- 
ures. His  head  was  a  model,  not  of  great,  but  of  well- 
proportioned  development.  It  had  the  height  of  the 
Roman  brow,  though  none  of  the  breadth  of  the  Greek. 
There  is  a  bust  of  him  extant,  but  it  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  who  would  not  mar  in  their  memories  the 
beautiful  and  benign  image  of  his  earlier  manhood  by 
the  disfigurations  of  disease  and  suffering.  His  voice 
was  peculiarly  flexible  and  sonorous :  a  catarrhal  dis- 
ease aflfected  it,  but  just  enough,  during  most  of  his 
life,  to  improve  ita  tone  to  a  soft  orotund,  without  a 
trace  of  nasal  defect.  Few  men  could  indicate  the 
moral  emotions  more  effectually  by  mere  tones.  It 
wa«  especially  expressive  hi  pathetic  passages.  His 
pulpit  manner  was  marked  in  the  introduction  of  the 
sermon  by  dignity,  but  dignity  without  ceremony  or 
pretension.  As  he  advanced  into  the  exposition  and 
argument  of  his  discourse  (and  there  were  both  in  most  j 
of  his  sermons),  he  became  more  emphatic,  especially 
as  brilliant  though  brief  illustrations  ever  and  anon 
gleamed  upon  his  logic.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  peroration  his  utterance  became  rapid,  his  thonghts 
were  incandescent,  the  music  of  his  voice  rang  out  in 
thrilling  tones,  and  sometimes  even  quivered  with 


trills  of  pathos.  No  imaginative  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  audience  as  under  Maffitt's  eloquence,  no  tumnU 
tuous  wonder  as  under  Buscom^s,  none  of  Cookman's 
impetuous  passion,  or  Olin's  overwhelming  power,  bat 
a  subduing,  almost  tranquil  spell  of  genial  feeling,  ex- 
pressed often  by  tears  or  half-suppressed  ejaculations; 
something  of  the  kindly  effect  of  Summerfield  com- 
bined with  a  higher  intellectual  imprefsion.  Fisk 
lived  for  many  yeai  s  in  the  faith  and  exemplification 
of  Paul's  sublime  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  He 
prized  that  great  tenet  as  one  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  of  Christianity.  His  own  experience  re- 
specting it  was  marked  by  signal  circumj^tances,  and 
from  the  day  he  practically  adopted  it  till  he  triumphed 
over  death,  its  impress  was  radiant  on  his  daily  life. 
With  John  Weslej',  he  deemed  this  important  truth- 
promulgated,  in  any  very  express  form,  almost  solely 
by  Methodism  in  these  days— to  be  one  of  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  of  his  Church,  the  most  potent 
element  in  the  experimental  divinity  of  the  Scriptures" 
{Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1862,  p.  446).  See 
Holdich,  IJfe  of  Wilbur  Fisk  (N.  Y.  1840,  8vo) ;  Meth^ 
odist  Quarterly,  1842,  p.  679;  Sherman,  New-England 
Divines,  p.  238;  M'Clintock,  Lives  of  Methodist  Mim*- 
ters  (N.  Y.  8vo ;  sketch  of  Fisk  by  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Tif- 
fany, D.D.);  Sprague,  ^»«a&,  vii,676;  Stevens, //l». 
tory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Christian  Re- 
vieto,  J  uly  9, 1868 ;  Zion's  Herald,  vii,  400  sq.  See  also 
New  Ekoland  Theology. 

Flake,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Oct.  26, 1770,  in  Warwick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  1791 ;  entered  the  minis- 
try May  6,  1794 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  New 
Braintree  Oct.  26,  1796,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Mar.  16, 1866.  Dr.  Fiske  assisted  largely  in  the 
founding  of  Amherst  College.  He  published  a  SpelU 
ing-book  (1807),  and  two  sermons.  —  Sprague,  Annaltt 
ii,  367. 

Fiske,  Kathan  "Welby,  an  eminent  Congi^ga- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  April  17,  1798,  at  Weston, 
Mass.    He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  ColIe{;e  1817;  was 
chosen  tutor  1818,  in  which  position  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at 
Andover.     In  Nov.  1823,  he  went  to  Savannah,  and 
preached  among  the  seamen  and  others  not  belonging 
to  any  church.    He  was  chosen  professor  of  languages 
in  Amherst  Collegiate  Institution  (afterwards  Amherst 
College),  1824.    A  few  years  after,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.     In  1846,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  (Nov.  6)  for  Palestine,  and  died  u& 
Jerusalem  May  27, 1847.    Mr.  Fiske  published  a  trans- 
lation of  £schenburg*s  Manual  of  Classical  Literaitre 
(18£6),  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 
stereotyped  for  the  fourth  ed.  (1848).    A  volume  of  hia 
Sermons  was  published  in  1860,  and  also  Memoirs  <f 
N,  W.  Fiske^  frith  Selections  from  his  Sermons  and  other 
Writings,  by  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.  (Amherst,  1850). 
The  New  Englander  (Feb.  1850,  p.  70)  speaks  of  hb  w- 
mons  as  follows:  "They  are  eminently  suggestive. 
Some  of  them,  like  that  on  ^  the  analysis  of  conscience,' 
are  fine  specimens  of  philosophical  analysis.     Some, 
like  that  on  '  the  wonderfulness  of  man's  mental  con- 
stitution,* and  that  on  *the  fearfulnesa  of  man's  men- 
tal constitution,'  lead  the  reader  over  a  track  abnost 
untrodden  by  sermonizers,  and  yet  presenting  grounds 
for  most  powerful  appeals.     No  thinking  mind  can  fiul 
to  be  enriched  by  the  attentive  reading  of  thes^  dis- 
courses.    They  belong  in  many  respects  to  the  cUiss 
of  bishop  Batler^s  sermons ;  yet  with  the  bishop's 
strong  reasoning  and  clear  analysis  of  principles,  they 
have  much  more  of  the  direct  and  powerful  applicatioo 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  are  more  imbued 
with  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross." 

Fiske,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Shelburne,  Mass.,  July  28, 1828.  and  was  eda 
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jonmer  were  coUectsd  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Dt 
^OVK'f  E^eriatcet  in/urtign  Parf  (Boalon,  1B£7, 
12ino),  and  aliound  with  wit,  humor,  and  graphic  pow- 
er. In  185T  he  wmi  orduinetl  [uttor  of  the  Cinf(rega- 
ttonal  cbnrch  at  Madison,  Conn.,  where  he  vat  re- 
nurkably  useful  and  guccessful.  During  the  Civil  War 
his  patriot  lam  led  him  to  join  the  army  ;  and  railing  to 
»ecore  a  chaplaincy,  he  entered  the  service  as  private, 
bnt  soon  rose  to  !«  capUIn.  While  in  service  he  wrolfl 
Mr.  Dunit  Brrtam'i  ErperioKa  U  tht  Artny  (Bmton, 
1866,  I2ina).  Made  prisoner  at  Chanccllorsville,  he 
apeoE  some  time  in  Libby  prison,  Richmond.  He  fell 
in  the  lirst  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6.1864.  His 
Christian  life  in  the  army  was  kept 
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"He  was  a  Christian 
on  the  march,  and  in  battle  the  noblest  Christian  char- 
acter. He  decidedly  rebuked  all  the  vices  of  the  army; 
bo  gently  soothed  the  sick  and  wounded,  prayed  with 
the  dying  and  ovRi  the  deiul.     Touchbft 
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nother:  'Captain  Fiske 
—oh  yes;  he  helped  me  off  the  field  afler  that  dreadful 
hattle,  gare  me  his  blanket,  and  spoke  kind  words  of 
cbeer  that  helpad  to  keep  me  olive.'  Multitudes  conid 
tsatlfy  of  his  Adelity  to  them.     It  was  his  dally  dut; 
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him."— A'ew  Englawkr,  January,  1866,  art.  iv  j  Coagrf 
foUtmal  Qaantr'i),  1866,  art.  i. 

FlBtolSB,  pip't  Or  mdt  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  wine  In  the  Eucharist  from  the  8th  century  tu 
the  IStb.  The  deacon  held  the  cap  in  his  own  hand, 
a  (mall  reed  ir  pipe  was  introduced  into  the  wine,  and 
the  communicant  drew  op  tlie  wine  into  his  montb 
through  this  pipe.  The  oliect  was  to  prevent  the  pos- 
■ibibty  of  spilling  any  of  the  wine. 

ntcb,  Ebexbzeb,  D.D.,  >  Preahyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  Williams  College,  Hasa.,  waa  bom  in 
Norwich  Sept.  !6, 1T66,  and  graduated  in  Yale  in  1T7T. 
After  teaching  for  some  time  In  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  he  be- 
cune  tutor  in  Yale,  and  remained  there  till  I7S3,  when 
he  formed  a  mercantile  connection,  which  proving  dis- 

■dded  that  of  librarian.  He  waa  licensed  to  preach  in 
1767,  and  in  IT91  became  preceptnr  of  the  icademv  in 
WUIiamstown,  Mass.,  of  which,  with  the  title  of  Wll- 
liama  Collega,  he  waa  appointixl  president  in  1793. 
He  resigned  hi  1816,  and  was  Instalbrl  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  which 
he  i«](tned  in  18!8,  after  a  zealous  and  efficien 
ifitrr.  He  died  March  21. 1833.  He  published  ,1  Soc- 
ealanreaU  DUaniru.  17D3.— Sprague,  AnnaU,  lii,  611. 
FitchsB  (i.  e.  Vetch  KS  ot  cUck-jita),  the  incorrec 
rendering;,  in  the  Auth.  Yen.,  of  two  Heb.  woids.     See 

X.  nsg  (.it'Ua  A,  sometblng  dmmy,  which  occurs 
only  in  \U.  xxviit,  SB,  37,  where  especlnt  reference  is 

ing  Instrcmant,"  yyn,  T=i^n),  but  "with  a  staff" 
(ns^),  because  the  heavy-armed  crUnders  of  the  for- 
mer Implement  would  have  crushed  it.  Although 
hettadi,  in  Chaldee  Klnxp  (Buntorf,  Iax.  Talm.  col. 
2101),  is  always  acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed, 
^et  inCerpreten  have  had  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ins  the  particular  kind  intended,  same  translating  it 
pea*,  othen,  as  Lnther  and  the  English  version,  velch- 
m,  bnt  withoQt  any  proof.    Meibomius  considers  it  to 
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be  the  ichilt  poppg,  and  others  a  Uaet  trd.  This  last 
hiterprelation  has  the  moat  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  authorities  in  its  support.  OfthcH  a  few  ara 
ill  favor  of  the  black  poppy-seed,  bnt  the  majority  of  a 
black  seed  common  in  Egj-pt,  etc.  (Celsius,  Hitvoboi. 
ii,  ;0).  The  Sept.  translates  it  /itXtii^iDV,  the  Vulg. 
giih  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  ^a,  coriander;  see  Plau- 
tus,  Rud.  V,  3,  39),  and  Tremelllua  nwIrjnMiuin,  while 
the  Arabic  has  Aimtz.  All  these  mean  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  very  black-colored  and  aromatic 
seed,  •^j'tmiiUfiiKtr"  or  "black  aania,"  still  cultivu- 
ted  and  in  duilv  employment  as  a  condiment  in  the 
East.  Thus  PUuy(:tx,]7,71),"Cij'*,froin  the  Gteeka, 
others  call  mtlanthion,  and  still  others  mrlaiuprmum. 
The  best  Is  that  of  the  most  pungent  smell,  and  bluck- 
est."  By  DiiMcarldes  (ill,  93).  or  the  ancient  author 
who  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  synonymes,  we  are 
Informed  that  inhavVwy  waa  also  called  the  "  wild 
black  poppy,"  that  the  seed  was  black,  acrid,  and  ar- 
omatic, and  that  it  was  added  to  bread  or  cukos.  Pliny 
also  says,  "  Tho  scad  of  the  melanlhium  or  melancper- 
mum  makes  an  excellent  confection  in  the  loaves'* 
(xix,  8).  iftlanlhiaiH  is  universally  recognised  by 
botaiusU  to  be  the  .Vig^lli.  Thus  B;iuhin  Pinai, 
"Nigrlla,  from  the  black  color  of  the  seed,  is  common- 
ly called  luXavGwv."  The  thanrx  of  the  Aralis  is, 
moreover,  the  same  plant  or  seed,  which  is  usually 
called  "  black  cumin."  So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  eald 
by  DioEcorides  to  have  seeds  like  those  otmilaBtlLiM 
or  nigtlla.  It  was  commonly  cultlvHted  in  Egypt, 
and  P.  AlpinuB  mentions  it  as  "Snneg  E^ptiis." 
The  Arabs,  besides  sAunei,  also  call  it  hub-al^uuda,  and 
the  Persians  kiA  dana,  both  words  signifying  black 
Ktd.  One  species,  named  Xigrlta  IsdUa  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, is  called  kalaj\ra  in  India,  thut  Is.  black  lira 
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;hjracter  of  nigella  with  the  pa."sages  in  which  U 
is  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  la  applica- 
ble to  them  all.  Indeed,  Kabbi  Obadlas  de  Bartenora 
states  that  the  barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  ttltoA 
was  nieile,  that  is,  nigcUa.     The  NigtUa  larJRi  is  a  gai- 


StgrOii  Saiin. 
den  plant,  which  commonlv  attains  the  height  of  an 
ell,  with  narrow  leaves,  like' the  leaves  of/ome/.  a  blue 
flower,  out  of  which  is  formed,  on  the  ver}'  top  of  the 
pl.mt,  an  oblong  muricste  capsule,  the  Interior  of 
which  1",  by  means  of  thin  membranes,  separated  into 
compartments  containing  a  se^d  of  a  veiy  black  color 
not  unlike  the  poppy,  but  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a 
sharp  tRste  not  unlike  pepper.  The  various  species 
of  vgtVa  an  berbaceoua  (several  of  them  being  indig. 
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enoas  in  Europe,  others  caltivated  in  moet  parts  of 
Asia),  'Vk'ith  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and  linear,  their 
flowers  terminal,  most  of  them  having  under  the  calyx 
leafy  involucres  which  often  half  sonround  the  flower. 
The*  fruit  is  composed  of  five  or  six  capsules,  which 
are  compressed,  oblong,  pointed,  sometimes  said  to  be 
hornlilce,  united  below,  and  divided  into  several  cells, 
and  enclosing  numerous  angular,  scabrous,  black-col- 
ored seeds.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsules,  it  is  ev- 
ident that,  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easily 
be  shaken  out  by  moderate  blows  of  a  stick,  as  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  the  case  with  the  keUach  of  the 
text     See  Threshing. 

Besides  the  N,  sativa^  there  is  another  species,  the 
N.  arrentisj  which  may  be  included  under  the  term 
ketsach ;  but  the  seeds  of  tliis  last-named  plant  are  less 
aromatic  than  the  other.  They  are  annual  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Rawunculaceot^  and  sub- 
order //tUeborecB,  The  nigt-lla  furms  a  singular  excep- 
tion among  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  terrible  poisons,  while  the  ni^ella  produces 
seeds  that  are  not  only  wholesome  and  aromatic,  but 
are  in  great  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
See  Aromatics. 

2.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9,  **  fitches"  are  mentioned  among 
the  materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  ^^^3, 
kutse'tneA,  This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A. 
V.  "rye"  (q.  v.)  In  Exod.  ix,  82,  and  Isa.  xxviii,  26; 
but  in  the  latter  place,  as  in  Ezek.  iv,  9,  we  hare  the 
marginal  reading  **  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  rendering 
of  the  word.  The  root  of  n3©3  is  D^3,  to  shear, 
and  the  species  of  com  to  which  it  gives  a  name  is  the 
Triiicum  tpeUa  of  Linneus — in  Greek  Z,ha ;  in  Latin 
far  and  (idor,  **  Speli  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth.  Mender 
ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which  sit  so  firmly 
in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed  fW)m  them  by  pe- 
culiar devices ;  it  grows  about  as  high  as  barley,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  in  more  than 
one  species.  The  Sept.  translate  it  by  oXvpa,  in  Pliny 
arifica,  which  corresponds  with  the  French  riguet;  and 
Herodotus  (ii,  86)  o»)serves  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread  '*  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  ix,  82). 
See  Cereals. 

Five-mile  Act,  or  Oxford  Act,  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  passed  in  1G65,  which  imposed  an 
oath  on  all  nonconformists,  binding  them  at  no  time 
to  endeavor  any  alteration  of  the  government  in  either 
Church  or  State :  and  ordering  that  nonconforming  min- 
isters should  neither  live  in,  nor  come  within  ^rem».'e« 
(except  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  borough,  city,  or 
corporate  town,  or  within  five  miles  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  place  in  which  they  had  been,  since  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  parson,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  under  a  penaltj' 
of  for^  pounds,  or  six  months*  imprisonment,  and  be- 
ing rendered  incapable  of  teaching  any  school,  or  tak- 
ing any  boarders  to  be  taught  or  instructed. — Baxter, 
CAttreA  ffUtmy  of  England,  ii,  632 ;  Keal,  Bisttny  of 
the  Ptaitans  (Harpers'  ed.),  ii,  255. 

Five  Points,  the  five  doctrines  controverted  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  viz.  predestina- 
tion, extent  of  the  atonement,  grace,  free-will,  and  final 
perseverance.  The  qtdnquarticular  cowtrcwrty  in  Eng- 
land wns  a  di5pute  which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1504 
respecting  the  above  points.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  points;  and  in  16.S0 
bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  disputed 
mnttcrs,  and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Charles  I. 
The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Oxford 
and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injunctiona  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be 
discussed.     See  Arminiakism  ;  Calvinism  ;  Dort. 


Flaccna,  Caius  Kobbakds  (Gneeiaed  ToVoc  Nop- 
fiavoQ  ^XoKKo^,  Josephoa,  AuL  xvi,  6,  6),  son  of  a 
somewhat  notable  consular  Koman  of  th«  same  name 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clan.  Biogr,  a.  v.),  waa  oonaul 
with  0(*tayianus  in  A.D.  51  (Tacitus,  ilim.  i,  54 ;  Sae- 
ton.  Vit,  8).  While  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  he  pro- 
mulgated the  emperor's  decreoa  to  the  provincial  mag- 
istrates in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ami.  xvi,  6, 8-6) ; 
and  when  pr»sas  of  Syria  he  befriended  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  till  influenced  by  Aristobulua  (t5.  xviii,  6, 2-3). 

Flacians,  a  name  given  to  thoee  who  adhered,  in 
the  controversies  among  the  German  reformers,  to 
Matthias  Flacius  (q.  v.). 

FlaciuB  (FZncA),  Matthias,  also  called  Illtri- 
CU8  from  his  native  country,  an  eminent  Lutheran  re- 
former, was  bom  at  Albona,  in  Illyria,  about  1620.    At 
sixteen  he  proposed  entering  a  convent,  but  Baldo  Lu- 
petino,  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  had  Im- 
bibed Protestant  tendencies,  advised  him  to  study  the- 
ology in  the  universities  of  Germany.     Accordingly 
he  went  to  Basle  in  1539,  to  Tttbin^en  in  1540,  and  in 
1541  to  Wittenlierg,  where  he  ^ave  private  leasona  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.     In  his  travela  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Grynaus,  Leonard  Fuchs,  £ber,  and 
finally  with  Luther  himself,  whose  sealona  disciple  be 
soon  became.     He  was  alter  a  while  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  O.-T.  literature  at  Wittenberg,  hot,  driven 
away  by  the  issue  of  the  Smalcaldic  War  in  1547,  he 
went  to  Brunswick.     Recalled  by  prince  Maurice,  he 
came  back,  but,  having  opposed  Melancthon'a  Ltipme 
Interim  [see  Adiaphoba  and  Interim],  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg,  whence  be  pub- 
lished several  writings  a^rainst  the  Interim,  though  m 
other  points,  especially  in  the  Osiandrian  controvert, 
he  sided  with  Melancthon.     He  was  also  for  aevend 
years  engaged  in  theological  controyersies  with  Major, 
Strigel,  Schwenkfeld,  etc.    See  Synergistic  Cortro- 
VRRSY.     About  the  same  time  he  projected  the  Map- 
debttrg  Centurut  [i^ee  Cektubiks],  of  which  great  woik 
he  was  the  life  and  soul.    In  1557  he  waa  nuide  profesfr> 
or  of  the  newly-orgunized  University  of  Jena,  which 
became  the  stronghold  of  strict  Lutheranism,and  where 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  drawing  np  of  the 
Sdchsitche  ConfutaHontschrift,  to   enforce    Lutheran 
views.    It,  however,  proved  injurious  both  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  himseir,  as  it  led  the  duke  to  establish  a 
censorship,  to  which  Flacius  and  his  colleagues  were  un- 
willing to  submit,  and  were  dismissed  in  1561.    He  bad 
made  himself  especially  odious  by  the  rash  statement 
(in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Weimar,  1560)  that 
original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man  in  his  fallen 
state.    He  was  accused,  therefore,  of  Manichcism.   Af- 
ter spending  five  years  in  Regenstfurg,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort  and 
Strasbnrg.    Obliged  to  leave  the  latter  ci^  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  in  the  hospital  in  1575. 

The  career  of  Flacius  was,  on  the  whole,  a  stormj 
and  unhappy  one.  But,  after  all  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  learned  originally  ftt>m  Luther.  The  writers  in 
the  Reformed  interest  have  generally  treated  him  too 
severely ;  an  unfavorable  view  of  hhn  is  given  by 
Planck,  Geschichte  dea  Protettani.  Lihrbtgriffa,  The 
best  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  I'reger,  Mat' 
thins  Flcu-iuM  lUyrinu  «.  ttime  ZeU  (Erlangen,  1859-61, 
2  vols.),  from  a  notice  of  which,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Scf 
era  (1862,  p.  226),  we  make  the  following  extracts : 
*'  If  it  was  rif^t  for  a  sincere  follower  of  Luther  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  his  deceased  friend  and  teacher,  and 
to  show  l>y  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was,  under  Melancthon^s  guidance,  drifting  away  finom 
its  moorings,  then  Flncius  is  to  be  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  uncharitableness,  and  his  plea  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  unhappy  division  was  not  chai^geable 
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to  hfan  who  defended  the  old  Wittenberg  theology,  but 
tutii/tT  to  him  who  introduced  innovations.  We  ssy 
ootlung  now  about  the  truth  of  the  one  or  the  other 
riew ;  we  only  remark  that  Flacius  was  the  undoubted 
champion  of  the  genuine  theology  of  Saxony,  as  taught 
by  Luther.  We  cannot,  therefore,  uphold  Luther  and 
coodemn  Flacius.  In  theology'  we  cannot  say  that 
what  Luther,  as  the  first  reformer,  had  a  right  to  teach, 
Flacins,  his  inferior  in  authority,  had  not  a  right  to 
maintain  against  so  great  a  man  as  Melancthon ;  fur 
the  theologian  swears  allegiance  not  to  men,  but  to 
principles.  Flacius  could  justly  reply  to  all  who  thus 
reproached  him,  that  if  MelancUion  was  great,  truth 

was  greater But  how  stands  the  mutter  as  it 

affects  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  two 
chief  combatants  ?    Flacius  clearly  had  Luther's  great 
authority  on  his  side,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
Melancthon  saw  that  the  Generan  and  Strasbnrg  the- 
ologians entertained  clearer'and  more  scriptural  yiews 
of  the  subject  than  Luther  and  the  party  of  Flacius. 
With  him  the  authority  of  Luther  was  not  final.    Ac- 
cording to  Flacius,  all  questions  of  theology  and  church 
usages  were  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
a»d  oflMtMer,    According  to  Melancthon,  they  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  qfrea^ 
soa.     Both  were  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest.     Both 
malLe  out  their  points  by  irresistible  logic.     Schmidt, 
in  the  new  Life  of  Melancthon  just  published  by  him, 
vindicates  Melancthon*s  character  in  this  controversy 
triumphantly.     Preger  has  done  the  same  for  Flacius. 
Flacius  shows  more  firmness  and  tenacity,  Melanc- 
thon mOTB  conciliation  and  forbearance.     The  former 
had  SQch  a  reverence  for  truth,  or  for  what  seemed  to 
be  truth,  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due  to  a  great  and 
good  man.     He  was  mercilessly  but  conscientiously 
contentioua.     The  latter  was  so  amiable  and  fond  of 
peace  that  he  would  for  the  salie  of  it  yield  what  he 
might  have  maintained.    He  was  never  a  polemic,  ex- 
cept by  necessity.  ....  It  is  a  somewhat  remarliable 
fact  that  Flacius  was  incessantly  persecuted,  and  often 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  teaching  exactly  what 
Luther  taught     He  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man, 
and  bom  to  be  a  polemic ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
had  name  for  dtspntationsness,  he  was  far  less  violent 
and  abusive  in  his  language  than  his  opponents,  and 
more  measured  and  unim passioned  than  Lutlier.     It 
was  the  sharpness  of  his  logic,  and  the  unsparing  se- 
verity with  which  he  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  any 
deviation  from  Luther,  that  so  galled  his  opponents. 
They  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  with  as* 
sumin4  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Church.    He  did,  in- 
deed, endeavor  to  persuade  princes  and  magistrates  to 
watch  over  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  called  every  man  to  account,  no  matter 
what  hia  rmnlK  or  position  was,  who  either  openly  or 
secretly  attempted  to  destroy  what  Luther  had  built 
up.     At  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  he  did  it  as  a 
&ithful  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only  what  every  one 
was  bound  to  do,  namely,  to  guard  its  purity  with  all 
the  power  and  skill  he  possessed.     He  furthermore 
maintained  that,  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Luther,  he 
owed  it  to  his  memory  to  defend  him  and  his  doctrines 
againat  all  assaults,  even  though  they  were  made  at 
Wittenberg  itself,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Melanc- 
thon.   He  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  conscientioun 
motlvea,  however  he  may  have  erred  both  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  of  expediency ;  but  when  he  trusted 
in  princes  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  he 
found,  to  his  griet,  that  he  trusted  to  a  broken  feed. 
Thongh  unfortunate  In  his  life,  and  a  wanderer  and 
fugitive  in  his  old  age,  and  apparently  unsuccessful 
in  the  chief  aim  of  his  Ufa,  still  he  ranlcs  third  among 
the  men  of  his  age  in  his  influence  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  Lutheran  JChurch.     He  has,  indeed,  been 
long  almost  forgotten,  except  as  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian. * '     The  chief  writings  of  Flacius  are  OmtUa  Senp- 
ta  Laiina  cotUra  adiaphoritUeaa^^raudei  etUta  (Magde- 


burg, 1550,  8vo)  -.--Otiandri  de  JutHficatume  BtfutaiU 
(Francf.  1552,  4to) : — Cataioffus  TetUum  VcrUaiUy  etc. 
(Bale,  1556 ;  Francf.  1674, 4to)  \—Unan.  Prim.  Eccluto! 
contennu  de  non  $enUando  dtvina  generatiotiis  FUii  Dei 
modo  (Bale,  1660,  8vo) : — Historia  certaminum  de  pri' 
malu  Papa  (Bale,  1554, 8vo) : — Clavii  Scriptwrce  Sacra 
(Bale,  1567,  4to ;  Jena,  1675,  fol. ;  a  valuable  Bibli- 
cal  and  hermeneutical  dictionary).  See,  besides  the 
works  already  noticed,  Twesten,  M,  Flacius  JUtfrieuM 
(Berlin,  1844);  Adami,  Vitm  Tkeolog.  Germ,-,  Houfer, 
Nouo.  Biogr,  (Jenirale,  xvii,  808 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnqf 
klopadicj  iv,  410  sq. ;  Heppe,  Die  confess,  Entwickelung 
der  altproteit,  Kircke  Deutschkmdt  (Marburg,  1854) ; 
StuJien  u,  KrUikm,  1855,  648 ;  Schmidt,  in  ZeUschriJt 
f.  d.  hietor,  Tkeologie^  1849;  Domer,  Gcschiehte  d,proU 
Theologie  (Mttnchen,  1867,  6  vo),  861-374 ;  Gieseler,C%. 
History^  ed.  Smith,  vol.  iv,  §  87 ;  and  the  articles  Adi- 

APHORISTIC  CONTROVKRSIBS;  SYNERGISTIC  CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

Flag  (as  the  name  of  a  plant)  stands  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  as  the  representative  in  part  of  two  Heb.  words. 
See  Botany. 

1.  Aeku'  (^HM ;  Sept. Gracizes  axi,  axec,  fiouro^ov ; 
Vulg.  locus  palustru^  earectam),  a  word,  according  to 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Isa.  xix,  7),  of  l^^tian  origin, 
and  denoting  '*  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in   marshy  places'* 
(comp.  Gesenins,  Tkes.  ffeb.  p.  67).     In  Job  viii,  11,  it 
is  asked,  **  Can  the  ocAk  ('*  flag")  grow  without  wa- 
ter?"    It  seems  probable  that  some  specific  plant  is 
here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  prove  (/f»- 
erob.  i,  342),  for  the  acAic  is  mentioned  with  the  gome 
or  "  papyrus."     See  the  treatise  of  Happoch,  De  pa- 
PffrOf  etc.  (Coburg,  1772;  with  the  Adiitament.  ib. 
1777).    The  word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli,  2, 18, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kine  came 
up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  achu  (^^metidow"). 
Now  it  is  generally  well  known  that  most  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
which  grow  in  its  vicinity,  are  not  well  suited  as  food 
for  cattle ;  some  being  very  watery,  others  very  coarse 
in  texture,  and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poi- 
sonous  properties.     None,  therefore,  of  the  Alga  can 
be  intended,  nor  any  species  oi  Buiomus^  or  **  flower- 
ing rush"  (as  might  be  inferred  from  one  rendering  of 
the  Sept.).     The  diflTerent  kinds  of  Juncus^  or  rush, 
though  abounding  in  such  situations,  are  not  suited 
for  pasturage,  and,  in  fact,  are  avoided  by  cattle.     So 
are  the  majority  of  the  Cypernceoiy  or  sedi^e  tribe ;  and 
also  the  numerous  species  of  Citrex,  which  grow  in 
moist  situations,  yet  yield  a  y&cy  coarse  grass,  which 
is  scarcely  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.     A  few  species 
of  CyperuM  serve  as  pasturage,  and  the  roots  of  some 
of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic ;  but  these  must  be 
dug  up  before  cattle  can  feed  on  them.     Some  species 
ofSdrpus^  or  club-rush,  however,  serve  as  food  for  cat- 
tle :  S.  cespilosus,  for  instance,  is  the  principal  food  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May.    Varieties  of 
S.  m^iritimus^  found  in  different  countries,  and  a  few 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  Cvpcracee  common  in  In- 
dian pastures,  as  Cyperus  dubuu  and  hexastnchf/us,  are 
also  eaten  by  cattle.     Therefore,  if  any  specific  plant 
is  intended,  as  seems  implied  in  what  goes  before,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  edible  species  of  scirpus  or  cyperus, 
perhaps  C.  eseuleniuSj  which,  however,  has  distinct  Ar- 
abic names:  or  it  may  be  a  true  grass;  some  species 
of  panicum,  for  instance,  which  form  excellent  pasture 
in  warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  mow  luxuri- 
antly in  the  neighborhood  of  water.     But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  warm  countries  subject 
to  excessive  drought  that  the  only  pasturage  to  which 
cattle  can  resort  is  a  green  strip  of  different  grasses, 
with  some  sedges,  which  runs  along  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers or  of  pieces  of  water,  varying  more  or  less  in 
breadth  according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  that  is, 


FLAG 

a  A.  V^.,  bag,  then  eui  bs  no  doobt,  referenn  to  "  >«b 
xi,"  and  mora  etpecLillj  to  the  long,  rib1iaii-1ik« 
mda  of  the  Laminariir,  or  ttis  entin|;led  muses  of 
Fuci.  In  ETod.  ii,  B,  6,  howeTer,  whrr*  we  read  that 
MoHi  w»»  laid  "  in  the  rap*,  A.  V. '  Bags,'  by  the  tiv- 
-iuk,"  it  is  probable  that  "  nwdi"  or  "roibes," 
re  denoted,  u  Rab.  Salomon  esplains  It, "  ■  place 
Kith  rtedi."  (See  Ceisius.  Hirnb.  ii,  6G.)  The 
ip*lntheCoji«e  voriion(aeinEiod.  1, 19;  liii, 
18 :  P»a.  cvi,  7,  fl,  n)  \t  rendered  "the  aari-Ka."  The 
vordxiri  is  tbe  old  Egyptian  fur  a  sedge  of  Mune  kind. 
Jsbloneki  (Oputc.  1,  266)  gives  ,ft>ii«it  as  its  rendeiing, 
lonipsrei  a  paassge  in  I'heopbnutoi  (,But.  Plant. 
§  2,  5)  which  thui  deacribei  the  Mri.-  "The»     ■ 


tbe  distance  of  water  from  the  eurfcce.  Cartle  emerg- 
ing ftom  rivers,  which  they  msy  ollen  be  seen  doin 
in  hoi  counlrisB,  would  naturally  go  to  such  gree 
hcrbsge  as  intimated  in  this  paassjfe  of  Genesis,  an 
which,  as  Indicated  in  Jobxviii,  2,  could  not  gro- 


Kltto  (/**.  Bib.  on  Genesis,  I.e.)  identifies  this  wdRe 
with  the  /inXmclWXXij  of  TheopbraMus  (_llul.  PbuU. 
Iv,  8, 12),  which  plant  was  much  eaten  by  sheep  and 
cattle.  There  is,  however,  much  doubt  as  to  what  the 
naKnaOnUa  denotes,  as  Schneider  has  shown.  Tbe- 
odotion,  in  Job  viii,  11,  has  ox'  i  "li  dx'  occurs  in  the 
Sept.  (Isa.  xi:t,  7)  also  as  the  tepresentativa  of  ril3 
(A.V.  "paper  reeds"),  which  word  Is  explained  by 
Uesenius,  naked  places  without  trees  — the  graas; 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  by  tbe  son  of  Sirach,  Eccles,  xi,  16  (dx' 
or  axil,  for  the  copies  vary).  As  no  aimilar  name  is 
known  to  bo  applied  to  any  plant  or  plants  in  Hebrew, 
endeavors  have  been  made  to  find  a  similar  one  so  ap- 
plied in  the  cognate  languages  (see  Jaijlonnlii,  Opiuc. 
1,45;  ii,  169,  ed.  Te. Water),  and,  as  quoted  by  Dr, 
Harris  (!fal.  Hia.  iff  the  Bi6U,  ».  v.),  the  learned  Cha- 
pellon  says,  "  We  have  no  radix  for  ^nx,  unless  we  de- 
rive it,  as  Schulleni  does  (Comnumt.  i«  Job,  1.  c.l,  from 
the  Arabic  achi,  to  bind  or  join  together."  Hence  it 
has  been  Inrerred  that  it  might  be  tome  one  of  the 
grasses  or  sedges  employed  in  former  times,  as  some 
still  are,  fur  making  roiws.  But  there  is  probaiily 
some  other  Araliic  root  which  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained, or  which  may  have  become  obsolete  i  for 
there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic  language  hav- 
ing reference  to  greenness,  all  of  which  have  alA  as  a 
common  element.  Thus  o%(u,  thickets,  dark  grovei, 
places  full  of  reeds  or  flags,  in  wbich  aiUmals  take 
sheltcrj  mtAcFiM,  putting  forth  leaves;  so  ai*«>ar, 
greenness,  verdure  ;  aUrhiih  i6,  abounding  in  graas. 
These  may  be  connected  with  tah.  a  common  term  for 
grass  In  Northern  India,  derii-cd  from  the  Persian, 
whence  amber  is  calltd  iuA-iuiiAy,  grass -all  racier. 
See  Bekij. 


2.  SiipA.  (riD,  S*pl.  i 


cVulg.  eartdum,  pdagui)    tained  by  proof. 


which  the  river  after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves  be- 
hind it ;  it  has  a  hard  and  closely-twisted  mob,  from 

'hich  spring  the  mWa  (stalks)  s(H;*1tcd."     Pliny  {ff. 

r.xili, 23)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant:  "TbeMn,uhicb 
_Tows  about  tbe  Kile,  is  a  shrubby  kind  of  plant  (7), 
commonly  being  about  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb;  it  has  the  panicle  (cohm)  of  tbe 
papjTus,  and  is  rimllarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  is  used  in  blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of 
cbanHwl."  Sprengel  (f'uf.  Htrb.  1.  78)  identifies  tbe 
•ari  of  Tlieophrastus  with  the  Cgptrtufattigiahu,  Unn.; 

basis  for  identification.     There  can  be  liule  doubt  that 

English  "weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to  denote 
alga.,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show,  because  none 
of  the  proper  alga  are  founii  In  the  Nile.  Lady  Cal- 
cott  {Srnpt.  Htrb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zotera  auaima 
("grass-wrack")  may  be  intended,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing In  favotofauchan  opinion.  The  »vp*  of  Isa.  lix, 
6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  tbe  hanfk,  appears  to  t* 
used  in  a  more  restricted  seme  to  denote  some  species 
of  "  reed"  or  "tall  grass."  There  are  various  kinds 
of  CjprrocnFand  tallCram'i'aca^suchas.drinKiiutd 
Saecharam,  in  Kgypt-    See  Wkd^ 

Flag  (as  a  ntilitaiy  Umi)  is  represented  generally 
in  Ileb.  by  ^y»,  dt'gel,  such  lieing  those  borne  by  the 
Israelitish  camp  during  their  march  through  the  wil- 
derness. Each  thiee  tribes  had  a  banner  uf  this  de- 
scription (Numb,  i,  52;  il,Ssq.;  X,  14  sq.),  of  the  col- 
or and  form  of  which  the  Rabbins  have  many  legend- 
ary stories  (see  Jonathan  on  Numb.  Ii;  comp.  Carp- 
lov  .4;p,rr.  p.  667Bq.).  The  tril>o  of  Judah  (together 
with  Issachar  and  Zel.nlon)  bore  as  a  device  a  yonng 
lion  (compare  Gen.xlil,9);  tlie  tribe  of  Reuben  (with 
Simeon  and  G«d),anian  (according  to  Jonathan,  a  stag, 
instead  ofthe  bullock,  as  a  memento  of  the  golden  calf, 
Gen.  xlix,  6) ;  Ephraim  (with  Manasseh  and  Benja- 
min), a  steer  (lioys.  according  to  Jonathan);  Dan  (with 
Asher  and  Naphtali),  an  eagle  (according  to  Jonaiban, 
acera-'tes;  comp.  Gen.  xlix,  IT),  on  their  trilal  stand- 
ard. Huw  the  JtM-emigni  of  tbe  several  families, 
which  in  those  passages  are  called  rT((,  ligiu,  differ- 
ed from  these  D""^)^,  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  a»- 
[  sertion  of  colored  penn      "    '"  '   ■""-'  — 


ra  fl^oentlv  in  th«  O.  T.  in  connection  withyom, 
"sea,"  to  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (q.  v.).  The  term 
here  appears  to  be  O'ed  in  a  very  wide  sense  to  denote 
"  weeds  of  any  kind."  The  yam-rap*,  therefore,  is  the 
"sea  of  weeds,'' and  perhaps,  as  Stai;Ioy  (S.  onrf /",  p. 
e,  note)  oliserves,  i«ph  "mny  be  applied  to  any  aque- 
ous vegetation,"  which  would  include  the  arboresci'nt 
coral  growths  for  which  this  sea  is  celebrated,  as  well 
aa  the  different  alg»  which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
Pliny  (H.  rf.  siii,  25)  and  Shaw  {Ti-'mb,  p.  887,  fol. 
17B8),  "'">  'pwks  of  a"varieti-ofaJ7w»n^y>«i"'"' 
grow  within  its  channel,  and  nt  low  water  are  left  in 
great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore"  (sec  also  p.  884). 
The  word  nrph  in  Jonah  il,  6,  translated  "weeds"  by 


n  the  pretended  n 


if  the  Maccabees,  seo  Uacoabjutb.  QS,  va, 
which  is  often  taken  for  a  banner,  is  a  military  signal 
raised  upon  a  moontain  as  a  telegraphic  notice  (Isk. 
v,2B;  xiii,2;  xxiii.a;  xxx,17i  Ixli,  ID,  etc.;  cooip. 
Cicero,  Auir.  x,  17;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i,  16),  and  Bi«y 
have  usually  consi.sted  of  a  high  pole  with  a  stream^' 
flying  from  its  summit.  Others  regard  It  rather  as  a 
beacon  fire  (mipaoe.  ft)uirriic  i  comp.  (htrlios,  v,  S,  T  ; 
vii,7,  5, 19).  See  gonerjiUv  Faber,  ii,462  sq.;  Jahn, 
11,  Ii,  482  sq. ;  Celsiu^  Dt  I'tiiVit  Iftbr.  (Upsal.  1727). 
To  tbe  Roman  standards,  aipatr  (Josephus,  ITor,  iii, 
G2 ;  comp.  Hermann,  ari  Ludan,  amKrib.  hut.  p.  185). 
an  allusion  apparently  occnra  In  Matt.  xxiv.SS.  (On 
the  F^iypCian  ensigns,  see  Wilkinson,  i,  294)  Road- 
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lia',  ir,  lit,  230.)  The  Persians  under  Cyras  bore  the 
Mime  flymbol  (Xenoph.  Cyrop»  vii,  i,  4;  but  Kzek.  xvii, 
3  id  not  ill  point,  being  a  reference  to  Chaldean  usaj^es). 
See  penemlly  Lydii  Syiit,  taa\  de  re  miiit.  iii,  7.  Com- 
[tare  Bannkr. 

Flagellants  (LaU^fioffeUare^  to  scourge),  a  name 
givea  to  certain  fanatical  sects  from  the  12th  to  the 
15tb  century,  who  used  the  scourge  as  a  means  of  pu- 
riiication.     See  Disgiplinb  of  thr   Lash.     They 
were  also  called  cruc'feii,  cruofraftr^  because  they 
h^ld  it  their  duty,  as  they  said,  to  copy  the  sufferings 
of  Christ;  and  aeephuli^  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  Roman  Church  authority.     Their  excesses 
were  only  the  natural  development  of  certain  features 
of  the  Rom<in  discipline  [see  Penance;  Penitential 
Discipline]  ;  especially  of  the  belief,  springing  from 
the  Kystem  of  indulgences,  that  the  mercy  of  God  cojild 
be  propitiated  by  self-inflicted  punishments.    It  is  said 
that  the  first  society  of  Flagellants  appeared  in  Padua 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.     Amid  the  con- 
tests between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  cruelty 
and  rapine  were  followed  by  remorse ;  and  about  1260 
public  associations  sprang  up  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
pline, under  the  name  of  Flagellantes.     In  an  edict 
of  the  marquis  of  E-^te  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  for 
their  suppression,  they  are  termed  Le  Compagnie  <2e' 
RattuH^  and  Soi.ilUcu  Scopes  the  Fuatiffotioms.    Mura- 
iori  has  given  a  plate  of  the  thongs  which  they  em- 
ployed against  themselves  {Antiq.  Ilal.  meJ.  am,  vi, 
46.1).    Self-scourging  was  practised  in  the  open  streets, 
and  little  regard  was  paid  to  decency.     A  hermit 
named  Rainier,  of  Pemgia,  is  named  as  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  and  his  success  was  wonderful.    Vast  bodies 
•f  men,  girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession,  with 
song:*  and  prayer,  through  the  cities,  and  from  one  city 
to  another,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent.     All  hos- 
tilities ceased.     The  momentary  impression  produced 
by  thes3  moysments  was  profound,  but  it  did  not  last 
lon^.      From   Itily  the  contagion  passed  over  the 
Alps ;  liirge  bodies  wandered  over  Camiola,  Austria, 
and  even  as  far  as  Poland.     In  a  few  years  they  dis- 
appeared.   Under  the  alarm  of  the  great  plague  of  tha 
following  century  the  Flagellants  revived  again.    The 
plague  reached  Italy  in  1347,  and  carried  off  through- 
oat  Europe  millions  of  persons :  1,200,000  in  Germany, 
where,  in  1349,  the  Flagellants  **  arose  afresh,  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm.    They  wandered  through  several 
provinces,  whipping  themselves,  and  propagating  the 
most  extravagant  doctrines,  namely,  that  flagellation 
was  of  eqaal  virtue  with  the  sacraments ;  that  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it,  exclusive 
of  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was 
soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining 
the  baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by  whipping, 
was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.    Clement  VI  issued 
a  bull  a;;ainst  them  (Oct.  20, 1349),  and  in  many  places 
their  leaders  were  burned.    They  are  again  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  as  venting  yet 
fstrsnger  and  more  mystical  tenets  in  Thuringia  and 
Lower  Saxony.     They  rejected  every  branch  of  exter- 
nal worship,  entertained  soms  wild  notions  respecting 
the  evil  spirit,  and  held  that  the  person  who  believes 
what  is  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  repeats  fre- 
quently the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at 
certain  times  lashes  his  body  severely  as  a  voluntary 
punishment  for  tlie  transgressions  he  has  committed, 
shall  obtain  eternal  salvation.     The  infection  spread 
rapidly,  and  occasioned  much  disorder ;  for,  by  trav- 
elling in  such  numbers,  they  gave  rise  to  seditious 
di«torbance8  and  to  very  many  excesses.    The  shame- 
ful exposure  of  their  persons,  and  their  extortion  of 
alms,  rendered  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  higher  clergy 
and  to  the  more  respectable  classes,  that  several  princes 
in  Germany  and  Italy  endeavored  to  suppres^s  their 
irregularities,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
expelled  them  from  their  territories.     A  numerous 
list  of  theae  finatics  who  were  condemned  to  the 


flames  is  preserved  by  the  German  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians. At  Sangerhausen,  in  the  year  1414,  no  fewer 
than  ninety-one  were  burned"  (^Encyc,  Metrop.  s,  v.). 
In  the  year  1399  a  society  of  this  character,  the  White 
Brethren  (Bianchi),  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Ita- 
ly, and  were  everywhere  enthusiastically  welcomed 
both  by  the  clergy'  and  the  populace ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  papal  territory'  than  their  leader 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  array  dispersed.  Af* 
ter  this  processions  of  Flagellants  were  led  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  the  Domini- 
can Vincentius  Ferrentius,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  White  Brethren.  But 
such  processions  having  been  condemned  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  he  also  discontinued  them  (Gieseler, 
§  120).  Gieseler  gives  extracts  from  the  trial  at  San- 
gerhausen, 1414,  with  many  of  their  articles  of  doc- 
trine {Church  IlUtory,  §  120).  See  Boileau,  IlUtoire 
des  FtageUant  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hut, 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  cent,  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  cent. 
XV,  pt.  ii,  ch.  V ;  Forstemann,  Die  christ.  Gcwterge- 
selUchnftm  (Halle,  1628) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.  iv, 
726  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  BisL  (Torrey's),  v,  512. 

Flagellation.    See  Scourge. 

Flagon,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.V.  to  render 
two  distinct  Hebrew  terms. 

1.  Ash:shah\  TO"'dK  (2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvj, 
3;  Cant,  ii,  5 ;  Hos.  iii,  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this 
word,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (^Thes, 
Heb,  p.  166),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins  (q.  v.),  such  as 
are  a  common  refreshment  in  the  East,  especially  for 
travellers.  See  Cake.  He  derives  it  from  a  root 
signifying  to  compress^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  (\ayavop,  dfiopirtiy  TTiftfiaTo) 
and  of  the  Vulgate  (nmilaj  but  in  Hos.  vinacioy  in 
C&nLflores,  where  the  Sept.  has  fivpa),  and  also  by 
the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the 
Mishna  {Nedarim,  G,  §  10).  In  the  passage  in  Hosea 
there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  y.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who  in  the 
first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  ein  Nossel  IFetn, 
and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein;  but  primarily  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  modern  Jews  (o.  g.  Gemara,  Baba 
BathrUj  and  Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a 
false  etymology  (see  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius, 
and  the  observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  first  two  passages  the  words 
^*of  wine'*  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  '*of 
wine"  should  be  *' of  grapes.'*     See  Fruit. 

2.  JVe'fte/,  b23  (Isn.  xxii,  24),  which  is  commonly 
used  for  a  bottle  (q.  v.)  or  vessel,  originally  probably 
a  skin,  bnt  in  later  times  a  piece  of  potter}'  (Isa.  xxx, 
14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs  (Psa.  Ivii,  9,  etc.) 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.V.  gener- 
ally "psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "viol"),  a  metning 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and 
Vulgate  (munci\  and  Luther,  and  given  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however,  seems  to  have 
aimed  to  follow  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (confused- 
ly iiriKpfftafitvoOt  and  with  this  agree  Gesenius 
(^Comment,  in  loc.)  and  FUrst  (//ffrr.  Handw,  s.  v.), 
as  being  agreeable  to  the  parallel  n*13JK,  bowls 
("  cups,"  Vulg.  cratera).  See  Musical  Ikstrumknts  ; 
Pitch  KH. 

Flake  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Job  xH,  16 
("  the  fakes  of  his  [i.  e.  leviathan's]  flesh  are  joined 
together,"  ^p?"!,  have  clung,  i.  e.  are  rigid),  for  bs^, 
mapped',  something  pendulous  (elsewhere  only  Amos 
viii,  6,  for  refuse  of  grain,  as  that  which  falls  away  in 
winnowing,  i.  e.  chaff),  referring  to  the  dewlaps  or 
flabby  parts  on  the  belly  of  the  crocodile  (q.  v.),  which 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  instead  of  loosely  han^ 
ing  as  in  the  ox. 


FLAMBOYANT 


eonlcmponi? 
cuunlry  with  the  Per- 
pcndicular  of  England, 
fnxn  ch(  flame -Uka 
wavinga  of  ita  traceiy. 
iiught    perbipe    ta 


alfd  Decorated  ralhet 
Ihan  a  clislincl  style, 
though    wifne     or    ita 


the  tracery  of  the  windowa,  panela,  etc" 

Flame  (prop.  ~nV,  ti'Aab,  ^liE),  tha  Incandeaeent 
vapor  of  fln,  nith  nhlch  latter  term  it  ia  nauatly  found 
connected  in  the  Bible.  The  only  thing  rBspecting 
fire  which  calls  for  eitplanation  here  ia  Ita  aymlwiical 
lue.  In  this  we  may  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher 
aenae :  a  lower,  when  the  reference  ia  simply  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  element,  in  which  reapect  any  vehe- 
ment alTection,  such  as  anj^,  indi)(nation,  ehame,  love, 
b  wont  to  Im  spoken  of  as  a  fire  In  the  tioaom  of  the  In- 
dividual affected  (I'sa,  xxxii,  S;  Jer.  xx,  0);  and  a 
higher,  which  is  also  by  much  the  more  common  one 
In  Scripture,  when  it  a  regorded  aa  i 


aymtwllcal  ui 


of  the  divine  nature.     In  this 

penetrating  agency,  and  the  terrible  melting,  seeming- 
ly resistless,  effects  it  is  cspalile  of  producing.  So 
viewed,  fire,  especially  B  "  fianiB  [na^]  of  fire"  (Eitod. 
iii,  2),  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  the'  holiness  of  God. 
which  manifest]  itself  in  a  consuming  hatred  of  sin, 
■0  nothing  in  its  preeenci 
re  and  good.     " 


cordance  with  t> 


There  ie  consid- 

he  aymbol.butthe 
passAgea  are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  this  fun- 
damental idea.  God.  for  example,  ia  cnlled  "a  con- 
suming Are"  (Heh.  xii,29;  comp.ranVd,  an  iutense 
flame);  to  dwell  with  htm  ia  to  dwell  "with  devour 
inz  fire"  (lu.  :txxili.  14)  i  aa  manifested  even  in  tbe 
Blorifled  Redeemer,  "  his  eyea  are  like  *  flame  of  fire" 
(Rev.  11, 18);  Ma  aspect  when  coming  for  judgment  ii 
aa  if  a  fire  went  before  him,  or  a  acorch In e  flame  com- 
passed him  about  (IVa.  ncvii,  8;  2  Theaa.  i.  e)--in  theiw, 
and  many  similar  repreaent^itiona  occurring  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  i»  the  relation  of  Goii  to  sin  that  is  more  espe- 
ciiilly  in  view,  and  the  searching,  intense,  all-con>nm- 
ins  operation  of  bla  holinesa  in  remrd  to  it.  They 
Who  are  themselves  confonned  to  this  holineaa  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  it;  they  can  dwell  amid  ita  light 
and  glory  as  in  their  proper  element;  like  Moaaa,  can 

ence,  and  abide  in  it  nnacathed,  though  it  appear  in 
the  eves  of  nthera  "  like  dernuring  tire  on  the  top  of 
the  m'ount"  (F.xod.  xjciv,  17, 18).  Hence  we  can  eas- 
ily explain  why  In  Old-TeaUinent  timea  the  appear- 
ance c^  Are,  and  in  particular  the  pillar  of  fire  (envel- 
oped in  a  clond,  aa  if  to  ahade  and  reaCnln  its  exces- 
aive  brightness  and  power),  whb  taken  aa  the  appropri- 
ate form  of  the  divine  presence  and  Klor)';  for  in  thoae 
tlmea,  which  were  more  peculiarly  the  times  of  the  law, 
It  waa  tbe  holineaa  of  God  thnt  came  i 
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ly  into  view ;  H  waa  thla  which  bad  in  enij  tana  U 
lie  preaaed  moat  argently  npon  the  conaciencaa  of  men, 
as  a  counteractive  la  the  pollating  intluencee  of  idola- 
try, and  of  esaential  moment  to  a  proper  apprebenaion 

old,  when  the  aame  form  of  representation  ii  employed, 
it  Is  the  aame  sapect  of  the  divine  character  that  ia 

of  Iht  Gospel  era,  when  John  the  Baptiat  came  forth 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  be  spoke  of  him  aj 
coming  to  baptiae  with  fire  aa  well  aa  with  the  Spirit, 
not  leu  to  bum  up  the  chafl'  with  fire  unqtwechahle 
than  to  gather  in  tbe  wheat  into  hia  garner  (Matt.  iii. 
n,lS).  ThelangnagBiaaubalantiBllythatDfanOld- 
Taatament  prophet  (Mai.  ill,  i:  iv,  I);  and  it  pointa, 
not,  aa  la  often  represented,  to  the  enlightening,  part- 
ing, lov&*nldndling  agency  of  Christ,  hut  to  On  »e- 
vsrs  and  retributive  efl^cts  of  bia  appearance.  Ha 
waa  to  be  set  for  judgment  aa  well  aa  lor  mercy ;  for 
mercy  indeed  first,  but  to  those  who  rejected  the  nier- 
cy,  and  hardened  themselves  In  sin,  alio  Ibr  judgment. 
To  be  hapciied  with  the  Spirit  of  light,  holineu,  and 
love,  is  what  should  ever  follow  on  a  dne  eabmireion  bi 
hia  authority;  but  a  baptism  with  fire>-the  fin  of  di- 
vine wroth  here  (-luhn  ill,  Bfi),  growing  into  fire  un- 
quenchable hereafter — should  be  the  iDevitalile  ponioa 
of  such  as  set  themselves  In  rebellion  against  him. 

it  ia  true  that  lire  in  ita  sj-mbolicat  use  ia  alao  ape- 
ken  of  as  purifying— the  emblem  of  a  healing  pmcesi 

nant  with  Gud.  We  nud.  not  merely  of  fin,  bet  of 
rejiner's  fire,  and  of  a  spirit  of  bumlnir  purging  away 
tbe  droaa  and  imparity  of  Jerasalem  («.l.  iii,  ! ;  Is*. 
iv,  *).  Still  it  ia  a  work  of  aeverity  and  judgment 
that  ia  indicated ;  yet  Ita  rphere  is,  not  the  unbeUer- 
ing  and  corrupt  world,  hut  the  mixed  commDnity  el 
the  Ixird'a  pmple,  with  many  fklse  membera  to  be 
purged  out,  and  the  individual  believer  himeelf  with 

lied  and  caat  off.  The  Spirit  of  holinen  baa  a  wor^ 
of  judgment  to  execute  also  there;  and  with  respect 
to  that  it  might  donbtleas  be  aaid  that  Christ  baptitea 
each  one  ofhls  people  with  fire.  But  in  the  diacoaraa 
of  the  Baptist  the  reference  hi  rather  to  diffeiwit  clua- 
ee  of  pe' sons  than  to  diSbrent  kinds  ofopemtion  iatbe 
same  person ;  he  paints  tn  the  partakers  of  grace  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  children  of  apostasy  and  per. 
ditlon  on  the  other.  Nor  is  the  reference  mateiiiUy 
different  in  the  emblem  of  tongoca,  liiie  as  of  fire, 
which  Bat  on  the  apoallea  at  Penteroet,  and  in  tbt  &■* 
that  ia  said  to  go  ont  of  the  nioutli  of  the  srmbciieal 
witnesses  of  the  Apocelypee  (Acts  ii,  8 ;  Bev.  xi,  5). 
In  both  cases  the  Hre  indicated  the  power  of  IwliveH 
to  be  connected  with  the  miniatrations  of  Christ's 
cboaen  witness) 


ruption 


nibe' 


Flamen.  according  to  Vairo  and  Festos,  ftnni,fli»- 
men,  the  band  of  white  wool  wrapped  about  the  caft 
was  tlie  title  given  to  memliora  of  a  college  of  RoBun 
priests  devoted  severally  to  the  service  of  a  parlicnhit 
deity.  "  Dicitque  alHi  Saardolfi,  omn^i  rtmlfat, 
riagiilu  Flarmnn  tmlo,"  aaya  Cic«ro  (De  Lrg.  n.  8). 
Each  received  his  distinctive  name  frum  that  of  the 
god  tn  whose  service  ho  waa  devoted— "Aomai  lie^ 
co^nnneii  Aoimt  id  en  ^toijuoi  Ma(rc/aeiiBU(\'tno..Dt 
ling.  Lai.  v,  81).  Tliere  wore  two  claaaes  of  flanMoa, 
(1.)  those  styled  jtaswui  tu^orti,  and  always  patri- 
cians, viz.  the  fl.  dialis,  martialis,  and  quirinalb,  in- 
stituted by  Nnma,  according  to  Uvy  (i,  20).  to  tike 
charge  of  those  lelii^ons  services  which  had  hilbeito 
been  functiona  of  the  kingly  office;  and  (S.)  lb" jb- 
ninef  mmara,  who  might  be,  and  nsnally  woe  ^(l«- 
iana,  about  twelve  in  number,  and  institaled  at  vari- 
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The  flamens  were  in  the  earlier  times  nominated  liy 
the  Comitia  Coriata  (in  the  case  of  the  dialis  three  be- 
ing designated),  but  after  the  enactment  of  the  Ltx 
DmiHa  (B.C.  104)  they  were  named  by  the  Comitia 
Tribntaf  and  when  thus  nominated  urere  received  (ct^ 
U)  snd  inaagurated  by  the  pontifex  maximas,  nrlio  al- 
ways daimed  paramount  authority  over  them.     The 
oflSce  was  for  life,  but  forfeitable  for  a  breach  of  duty, 
or  on  the  occurrence  of  some  accident  of  ill  omen  while 
engaged  in  priestfy  functions.    Their  official  dress  was 
the  apex,  a  sort  of  close-fitting  cap,  the  liena,  xXatpa,  a 
thick  woollen  cloak  (see  Smith,  Diet,  Antiq,  s.  v.),  and  a 
Isiarel  wreath.    The  highest  in  rank  and  honor  was  the 
flamen  dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  must  lie  the  son 
of  parents  united  in  marriage  by  the  ceremony  of  omi- 
famatio  (which  rule  probably  applied  to  all  the  majo- 
rei\  and  who  was  himself  married  by  the  same  form  to 
hifl  wife,  officially  styled  flaminica,  whose  aid  was  so 
indispensable  to  him  in  the  performance  of  bis  priestly 
offices  that,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  was  fprced 
to  resign,  since  the  fiamen  diatis  could  not  marry 
■gain.     He  was  subject  to  many  restrictions — among 
others,  was  Ibrbidden  to  leave  the  city  for  a  single 
night  (though  this  rule  was  somewhat  modified  by  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius),  or  to  sleep  out  of  his  bed  for  three 
consecutive  nights ;  to  touch  or  mount  a  horse,  or  look 
upon  an  army  drawn  up  outside  of  the  pomarium  ;  nor 
could  be  take  an  oath,  hence  he  could  not  be  a  consul 
or  governor  of  a  province,  and  was,  it  would  appear, 
summo  jure,  excluded  from  all  civil  offices,  and  made 
Joee  adiidMHm  taeerdotem  (Liv.  i,  20).     Furthermore, 
he  could  not  wear  a  ring  nisipervio  et  caMO,  wliatever 
that  may  mean,  or  go  out  without  his  proper  head- 
dress, or  allow  a  knot  in  his  attire,  touch  flour,  leaven, 
leavened  bread,  a  dead  body,  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy, 
beans,  or  raw  flesh.     Similar  restrictions  followed  the 
actions  of  the  flaminica.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fla- 
men dialis  enjoyed  psculiar  privileges,  viz.  exemption 
from  parental  control,  an  ex  officio  seat  in  the  senate, 
a  lictor,  the  right  to  use  the  sella  cuntlis  and  the  toffa 
jjrceiejd<i,  the  seat  next  below  the  rax  sacriflcnlus  at 
banquets,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  his  house. 
Ilia  distinctive  dress  was  the  albogalerus  (see  Hope^s 
GutuwuSf  pi.  266).     Of  the^m<^  marlialit^  ox  priest 
of  Mars,  and  the  j?ain«ii  quirmalU^  or  priest  of  Quirinus, 
less  frequent  mention  is  made,  and  of  the  jkiminet  mir 
nore»  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  names.    The  mu- 
nicipal towns  also  had  flamenf*,  and  after  it  became  a 
custom  to  deify  the  emperors,  flamens  were  appointed, 
both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  to  attend  to  their 
worship. — Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.  s.  v. ; 
Ramsay,  Mtm.  Bom.  Antiq.  s.  v. ;  Livy,  i,  20;  v,  62; 
Epit.  xix,  xxvii,  8;  xxix,  88;   xxx,  26;   xxxi,  50; 
xxxvii,  51 ;  Tacitus,  Aim,  iii,  58,  71 ;  iv,  16;  Plutarch, 
Aamo,  7,  and  Q»eai,  Rom,  p.  114, 118, 119, 164-170  (ed. 
Reiske) ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Afaximm  dignationes  and  majores 
Jkinunea;  Anlus  Gellius,  x,  15,  etc.     (J.  W.  M.) 

JE*la]ziingiaii8.    See  Mennonites. 

Flanlc  ^03,  keftel^  the  kin  of  an  animal  (Job  xiv, 
27,  where  fatness  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  self-pampering) ; 
elsewhere  in  the  plur.  for  the  internal  muscles  of  the 
loins  near  the  kidneys,  to  which  the  fat  adheres,  Gr. 
^oai  (Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 15 ;  iv,  9 ;  vii,  4) ;  hence  the  vis- 
cera in  fceneral,  metaphorically  for  the  inmost  feelings 
C"  loins,"  Psa.  xxxviii,  8).     See  Reins. 

naah,  OF  LioHTNiNO  (Ezek.  i,  14).     See  Liobt- 

HIHO. 

JPlattt  a  name  borne  \rf  several  theological  writers 
of  Germany.  I.  Johaick  Jakob,  bom  at  Balingen  in 
1724,  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  l)ecame  tutor 
in  that  university  in  1749.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed deacon  of  Leonberg  in  1758,  of  Tubingen  in 
1757,  of  St  Leonard's  Church  at  Stuttgard  in  1759, 
pastor  in  the  latter  city  in  1781,  court  preacher  in 
1783,  ooansellor  of  the  Consistory  in  1784,  and  abbot 


of  Herrenalb  in  1791.  He  died  Sept  16, 1792.  His 
principal  works  are :  MeleietnaiapkiloiopHco-theolrglea 
ad  maUriat  praviuimoM  (de  imptUaiioae  pecccUi  Adamk' 
id:  —  De  vicana  Chritti  tatufactUme: — De  Aiimcmcs 
Chrigti  naturm  ommprtBtentia  [TUb.  1759]): — Untenu- 
ckung.  r.  d.  Simde  tcider  d.  UexUgen  Geitt  (Lpz.  1770). 

II.  JoHANN  Friedrxch,  SOU  of  the  foregoing,  was 
bom  at  Tubingen  Feb.  20, 1759,  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city  in  1798, 
and  died  Nov.  24, 1821.  His  principal  writings  are: 
Verguche  tkeolog.'hititch-'philotophiKken  JnhaUt  (Lpz. 
1785) : — Beitrdge  a.  Be$timmung,  etc.  d.  CamaliUU  (Lps.' 
178H) : — Brie/e  H.  d.  moraluehen  ErkenntnU$grunde  der 
Religion  (TUb.  1789)  :-^Vorletungen  ft.  ckrigtliche  Morale 
herausgeg.  y.  Steudel  (T&b.  1823) : — Opmcula  Aeadem* 
ica^  herausgeg.  v.  SUsskind  (TUb.  1826)  '.—Magasmfar 
chrittliche  Dogmaiik  u.  Moral  (Tttb.  1796-1810).  Hoff. 
mann  and  Kling  have  also  published  hb  Vorltimigen  fi. 
d.  Brief  a.  d.  R9mer  (TQbing.  1825)  :--a.  d.  Karinihtr 
(1827) :— a.  d.  Galater  und  Epketer  (1828)  :-^.  d.  Pki- 
Upper,  Kolotter,  ThestaUmicher  u.  Philemon  (1829):— 
a.  d.  Timotheiu  u.  TitHU  (1831).— Doering,  GekkrU  7%e- 
oUjgen  DeuUchlande,  i,  408. 

III.  Karl  Christxam,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgard  in  1772.  He  became  in  1812 
high  counsellor  of  the  Consistory  and  prebendary  of 
Stuttgard,  counsellor  of  the  university  in  1818,  prelate 
in  1822,  and  general  superintendent  at  Ulm  in  1828. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  He 
wrote,  in  connection  with  Storr,  Lehrbuch  d.  chritti, 
Dogmaiik  (2d  ed.,  1813,  2  vols. ;  tnnsl.  by  Scbmucker, 
Storr  and  Flatt's  Biblical  ThetAogy,  Andover,  2d  ed., 
1836) ;  and  published,  in  connection  with  Ewald,  the 
Zeii$chn/t  a.  Ndkrvng  christlicheu  Sinns  (1815-1819,  8 
vols.). — Piorer,  l/niversal-Lexiionf  s.  v. 

Flattich,  JoHAira  Friedrxch,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  educator,  was  bora  in  1713  at  Beybingen, 
near  Ludwigsbur^.  After  studying  theology  at  Ttt- 
bingen,  he  became  in  succession  preacher  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Hohenasberg  (1742),  pastor  of  Metterzimmem 
(1747),  and  pastor  at  M&nchingen  (1760).  At  the  Ut- 
ter place  he  died  in  1797.  Flattich  wrote  a  number 
of  works  and  essays  on  education,  as  Haunrgeln,  Vom 
Ehestitnd,  Unterschiedliche  Gedanken,  Von  der  Anfer- 
ziehung  der  Kinder.  Most  of  his  works  are  collected 
in  Ledderhose,  Leben  und  Schrifien  dee  J.  F.  Flatiieh 
(3d  edit  Heidelberg,  1856).  He  also  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  period.  See  Pal- 
mer, in  Hcrzog,  Refd-Encgkhp.  xix,  493;  YOlter,  in 
Schmid,  Encyklop.fur  das  Enkehunge^und  UnierrichU- 
tceeen,  ii,  382.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Flavel,  John,  a  nonconformist  divine  and  writer 
of  practical  works,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1627.     He  was  in  early  life  religiously  edu- 
cated l)y  his  father,  and  completed  his  public  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.     Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Go»- 
pel  ministr}'',  he  was  settled  at  Deptford  in  1650  as 
curate  to  Mr.  Walplate,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to 
the  rectory.     In  1655  he  accepted  a  unanimous  and 
pressing  call  to  remove  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  much  smaller  stipend,  but  had  a  larger  field 
of  usefulness.     In  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living 
for  nonconformity;  he  did  not,  however,  forsake  his 
I  flock,  but  seized  ^yery  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
I  their  spiritual  necessities.     His  colleague  dying  soon 
j  after,  the  whole  care  devolved  on  him.     On  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Oxford  Act  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
I  five  miles  fVom  Dartmouth,  to  Slapton,  where  he  was 
i  out  of  the  reach  of  legal  disturbance,  and  where  many 
,  of  his  former  flock,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
resorted  to  him,  and  he  at  times  stole  into  the  town  to 
visit  them.     Once,  while  preaching  in  a  wood,  he  was 
just  entering  on  his  discourse,  when  the  soldiers  sud- 
denly rushed  in  and  dispersed  the  conventicle.     Se'v* 
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•ral  of  the  fugitives  were  apprehended  and  fined ;  but 
the  remainder,  rallying  after  the  effects  of  their  first 
surprise  had  subsided,  conveyed  Mr.  Flavel  to  a  more 
retired  spot,  where  he  resumed  his  sermon.  In  1687, 
when  James  II  dispensed  with  the  penal  laws,  Mr. 
Flavel  came  forth  firom  obscurity,  and  renewed  his 
self-sacrificing  labors.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proposed  union  between  the  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent churches,  which  was  eflPectod  in  16U1,  and, 
like  many  a  good  man  in  those  days,  fondly  anticipa^ 
ted  from  that  consummation  a  season  of  ecclesiastical 
peace  and  concord  which  never  arrived.  He  died  June 
26, 1691,  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  most  faithful 
minister.  FlaveVs  terUin^  are  valued  more  for  their 
pungent  and  practical  earnestness  than  for  any  other 
qualities.  His  Whole  Works  were  published  in  Ix>n- 
don  in  1820  (6  vols.  8vo).  The  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety publishes,  in  cheap  form,  his  Fountain  of  Li/e^ 
Method  of  GYace^  Christ  knocking  at  the  Door,  On  kup- 
tag  the  Heart,  and  Touchstone  of  Sincerity. — Jamieson, 
Religious  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography, 
s.  V. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissenters,  i,  S40. 

FlavianuB,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  l)om  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  that  city  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
4th  century.  Even  while  a  layman  he  was  an  earnest 
opponent  of  Arianism.  Theodoret  (who  gives  a  full 
account  of  Flavian)  says  that  he,  associated  with  an- 
other lay  monk,  Diodorus,  "  by  night  and  day  exhort- 
ed all  men  to  be  zealous  in  religion."  He  says  also 
that  "  thsy  were  the  first  to  devise  the  choir,  and  to 
teach  them  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  rcsponsivel}'" 
(^llist.  Eccles.  ii,  24).  His  zeal  did  not  diminish  after 
his  ordination  as  priest  by  Meletius  (q.  v.),  about  A.D. 
865  (?).  When  Meletius  was  banished  from  his  see  by 
Valens,  Flavian  remained  to  serve  the  churches  in  An- 
tioch. But  the  Eustathian  (q.  v.)  bishop  Paulinus  con- 
tested the  right  of  Meletius,  and  the  churches  were 
divided.  On  the  death  of  Meletius,  A.D.  .381,  Flavian 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  although  (according  to  the 
accusation  of  Paulinus)  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
not  to  accept  the  office  while  the  Eustathian  bishop 
survived.  The  dispute  was  a  fierce  one ;  but  at  la^t, 
when  Evagrius,  successor  of  Paulinus,  died,  390,  Fla- 
vian was  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  churches.  He  was  held  in  great  respect :  Chrj'sos- 
tom,  who  was  his  pupil,  speaks  very  highly  of  him. 
He  died  A.D.  404.  He  treated  the  Messalians  severe- 
ly [see  Messalians]. — Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  bk.  v,  ch. 
xxiv ;  Sozomcn,  Hist.  Eccles.  viii,  24 ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Ecd,  ii,  24;  Cave,  Hist,  Lift, ;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Sacres 
(Paris,  1860),  vi,  310.    See  Eustathius  ;  Meletius. 

FlavianuB  of  Constantinople  was  chosen  bish- 
op of  that  city,  as  successor  to  Proclus,  A.D.  446  or  447. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  was  set  against  him  from  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate.  Eutyches  and  his  friends 
were  very  strong  at  court,  but  at  a  Home  Synod  at 
which  Flavian  presided  (A.D.  448)  at  Conf>tantinop1e, 
Euscbius  of  Dor^'lsenm  presented  a  formal  complaint 
against  Eutyches.  Flavian,  knowing  the  danger  of 
attacking  persons  so  powerful  in  court  influence,  at 
first  sought  to  quiet  the  matter;  but,  as  Eutyches  was 
stubborn,  the  trial  was  had,  and  ended  in  his  condem- 
nation for  heresy.  The  emperor  was  greatly  ofl^end- 
ed,  and,  under  the  advice  of  Dioscunis,  summoned  a 
council  at  Ephesus  (the  Robber  Council),  at  which  Di- 
oscurus  presided,  and  where  the  most  violent  courses 
were  pursued.  Flavian  was  not  only  deposed,  but  so 
brutally  beaten  by  the  Egyptian  attendants  of  Dios- 
curus  that  he  died  three  days  after  (A.D.  449).  The 
Council  of  Chalccdon  named  him  martyr,  and  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  Feb.  18.  See 
Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecd.  i,  8 ;  Neander,  Church  HiMory^  ii, 
606  sq. ;  and  art-*.  Eutyches  ;  Eutychianism  ;  Eph- 
Escs,  Robber  Council  of  ;  Eusebius  of  DoBYLiG- 

Flavigny,  Valerian  db,  a  French  Hebrew  schol- 


ar, was  bom  at  Villers-en-Pray^res,  near  Laon,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  centur}';  waa  made 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1628,  and  in  1680  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  France.  Flavigny  was 
master  of  several  Oriental  languages,  and  waa  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  critics  of  the  Bible  text  of  his  time. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Abraham  Ech- 
ellensis  (q.  v.)  and  Gabriel  Sionita  with  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  the  poh'glot  of  Le  Jay,  which  was 
finally  decided  against  him  b}*  a  committee  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. He  condemned  the  Copemican  s^'stem  as  he- 
retical in  his  Expo^iUatio  adversus  thesim,  etc.  (Paris, 
1666,  12mo).  He  died  AprU  29,  1674.  Flavigny's 
writings  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  are,  Epistola  iv  de  ta- 
oenii  BUdiorum  opere  septemUngm  (1636): — Epislola  datr 
m  quibus  de  ingenti  BibUorvm  opert  tpiod  mtper  Lutetia 
Parisiorum prodiit  ae  eiprtrjixaprafaiiont,  etc.  (lOjG): 
— Epistola  iii*  in  qua  de  UbeUo  Ruth  Syriaco,  ^vem  Abr, 
EchelUnsis  insertum  esse  voluit  ingenti  BUUiorttm  open, 
etc.  (1647)  i—Ej^stola  adoersus  A  br.  EcheUensem  de  hbeUo 
Ruth,  simulque  sacrosancta  Veritas  hebraica  tiremte  de- 
fenditur  atque  prapugnaiur  (1648) : — Disquititio  theolog' 
iea,  an,  ut  habet  Capeltamu,  nonnuHa  saneta  Scripturct 
tesfimonia  alio  modo  proferantur  a  rabb'tnis  quam  umc 
leguntur  in  voluminibus  hdfraicis  .  .  .  (1666).  Fkvif;- 
ny  published  also  a  dissertation  against  the  proposi- 
tions of  I^uis  of  Cloves  on  the  episcopacy  and  priest- 
hood. He  was  also  editor  of  the  works  of  GuilUume 
de  Saint-Amour,  a  divine  of  the  13tb  century. — Dupin, 
BibUotheque  des  Aut.  eccUsiattiques,  xviii,  99;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biographie  GSnerah,  xvii,  864 ;  Biograpkie  Uni- 
vtrselle,  xv,  27. 

Flax,  nri^rp,  pishtak"  (Exod.  ix,  81 ;  Isa.  xlii,  3; 
"tow,"  xliii,^17);  and  nn^B,/>MA^c*' (rendered  '*flax'' 
or  "linen'');  Greek  \ivov.  As  regards  the  latter  of 
these  two  Heb.  terms,  there  is  probal)Iy  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state 
(Josh,  ii,  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
words  are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the 
thread,  the  piece,  or  the  made-up  garment  (q.  v.  Sever- 
ally), we  reduce  them  to  two:  Exod.  ix,  81,  certain, 
and  Josh,  ii,  6,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  flax  of  the 
Egyptians  is  recorded  to  have  been  damaged  by  the 
plague  of  hail.  The  word  ^72%,  there  rendered  **  boiy* 
is  retained  by  Onkelos ;  but  is  rendered  in  the  Sept 
fnripparitov,  and  in  the  Vulg.  foUiculos  gervdnabat^ 
RosenmtUler  renders  it  "the  globule  or  knob  of  ripen- 
ing flax*'  (Schol.  ad  loc.).  Gesenius  makes  it  the  co- 
lix  or  corolla ;  refers  to  the  Mif  hna,  where  it  is  need 
for  the  calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explana- 
tion as  one  of  long  standing  amont;  the  more  learned 
Rabbins  (7%e«.  p.  261).  See  Bolled.  As  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  took  place  in  the  spring,  this  pas- 
sage has  reference  no  doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  in 
Eg}*pt,  as  well  as  in  India,  of  sowing  grain  partly  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  partly  in 
spring,  so  that  the  wheat  might  easily  be  in  blade  at 
the  same  time  that  the  barley  and  flax  were  more  ad- 
vanced.  From  the  numerous  references  to  flax  and 
linen,  there  is  no  doulit  that  the  plant  was  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Pales- 
tine. Ritter  (Erdhmde,  ii,  916;  compare  his  VorhaUt, 
etc.,  p.  45-48)  renders  it  proliable  that  the  cultivation 
of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  vas 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  countries,  but  that,  orig- 
inating in  India,  it  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of  antiquity.  For  the  cul- 
ture of  flax,  low  alluvial  lands  which  have  recei\'(^ 
deposits  left  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  are  deemed 
the  most  favorable  situations.  To  this  circumstance 
Egypt  must  have  been  indebted  for  the  superiority  of 
her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
gave  to  her  more  elaborate  manufactures  the  subtiltr 
of  the  most  exquisite  muslin,  well  meriting  the  epithet 
"  woven  air."  Herodotus  mentions  (iii,  47)  as  laid  op 
in  a  temple  at  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  a  linen  cordet  which 
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Ud  btloagtd  te  AmuU,  king  of  Egypt,  uch  thread  of 
irhicb  wu  compoied  of  300  itmnds  or  Rliimenta.  In 
leDglb  and  in  flnenen  of  fibre  no  country  ctrald  eom- 
ptte  with  the  Oax  which  produced  the  "  fine  linen  of 
Ggrpt,"  ind  which  made  the  Delta  "  the  gna%  linen 
auiet  of  the  ancient  world"  (Kaliseh).  Uy  annlhl- 
Idtiag  this  crop,  the  seventh  pl^^ue  indicted  k  terribie 
alaroily.  Itdertrvyedwhgt,  next  to  com,  formed  the 
tuple  of  the  coiintiy,  and  would  only  Hud  its  modern 
tBnllil  in  the  vieilotion  which  j>huuld  cut  off  b  cotton 
tuTTHt  in  America.  Thit  it  waa  grown  in  Paleatine 
eren  before  the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  Che  Israel- 
2ei  ippeara  from  Joah.  ii,  6,  the 


Then 


isdif- 


fennca  of  opini 
ysn  ■<PtU  (Sept.  AivDcoXa/iq,  Vulg.  Ml^tala  IM,  and 
hA.V.  "'■talki  of  Six"):  Joaephua  ipealta  otXiVoi 
ijiaMlit,  armhils  or  bundlei  of  flax ;  but  Arab. Vera, 
"itatlu  of  collon."  Geseniua,  howcTer,  and  Rouen- 
inUiersre  in  favor  of  the  rendering  "etalka  of  flax.' 
If  thit  be  correct,  the  place  involves  an  allusion  to  lh< 
custom  of  diyin;  the  flax-staika  by  exposing  tbam  U 
the  beat  of  the  son  upon  t\ir  flat  roofa  of  houses ;  and 
so  eipreeily  in  Josephua  {Am.  v,  i,  2).     See  Srai-K. 


Flax  (Unnn  Udtalialniuni}. 
To  later  times  this  drying  waa  done  in  ovens.     There 
It  a  decided  tefereDce  lo  the  raw  material  in  the  Sept. 
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rendering  of  Lev,  xiii,  *7  (i/iunV  oruinmiv^j),  and 
Jndg.  XV,  14  ((Trtii'iri'ov ;  eomp.  laa.  i,  31).  In  several 
other  passages,  as  Lev.  xiii,  48,  53,  &9 ;  Ueot.  xxii,  11 ; 
Jer.  liii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xl,  8 ;  xliv,  IT,  18,  we  find  It  men 
tioned  as  forming  different  articlea  of  clothing,  aa  gir- 
dles, corda,  and  bands.  In  Prov.  xxxi,  13.  the  careful 
housewife  "seeketh  wool  and  Oax,  and  worheth  it 
willingly  with  her  hands."  The  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii, 
S),  "  A  brulaed  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  sniok. 
inii  flix  shall  he  not  quench,"  are  evidently  referred 
lo  in  Matl.  xil,  30,  where  kivoy  !■  used  as  the  name  of 
flax,  and  as  the  equivalent  otpiMah.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  thia  word  being  correctly  understood, 
as  It  has  been  well  investigated  by  several  authors. 
(Celaias.  Hienbot.  ii,  388 ;  Yatea,  Ttxtritium  Antiqua. 
rum,  p.  253).     See  Cotton. 

Few  plants  are  at  once  to  lovely  and  so  nseful  aa 
the  slender,  apright  berh,  with  Uper  leaves  and  lar^s 
blue-purple  flowers,  from  which  are  fashioned  alike 
the  coarsest  canvas  and  the  most  ettiereal  cambric  or 
lawn— the  aail  of  the  ship  and  the  fairy-Iobking  tcarf 
which  can  be  packed  Into  a  Albert  shell.  It  was  of 
linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  hangings  of  the  taher- 
nacla  were  conatTucted,  white,  W ' '-- 
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nienta  of  Aaron  were  taahioned.  When  arrayed  in  all 
his  glory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more  costly 
than  the  finest  linen  of  ^ypt;  and  describing  "the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the  aeer  of  Patmos  represents 
[he  bride  as  "arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  while; 
for  the  One  linen  is  the  rlghleouaness  of  aainCt."  Ai 
lo  Egypt,  we  have  proof  In  the  mnmmy-cIoLh  being 
made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representations  of  the 
flax  eultivntion  in  the  paintings  of  the  Grotto  of  El- 
Kab,  which  represent  the  whole  proceu  with  the  ut- 
most clearness;  and  numerous  ti'stimoniea  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  authors  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  linen  of  Egypt  was  held  (Wilkinson,  ,4iic,  J^.  Hi, 
139).  From  these  pictures,  preserved  at  Beni  Haiaan, 
it  would  aeem  tliat  the  Eg_vptian  treatment  of  the  flax- 
plant  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pur. 
sued  till  quite  lately  hy  oUTselves,  which  even  now  i> 
only  modified  Uy  machinerv.  and  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pliny :  "  The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water 
warmed  by  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by 
weights  placed  upon  them,  for  nothing  is  lighter  than 
flax.  The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose  is  a  sign 
of  their  bi-ing  sufRcienlly  maceratfd.  They  ai 
taken  out,  and  repeatedly  turned  oi 
perfectly  dried,  and  aften       '    ' 
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of  lamps.      It  ia  combed  out  wll 

the  rind  is  removed.     The  Inne 
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whiter  quality.     After  it  is  made  into  yam,  it  is  pol- 
ished by  striking  it  frequently  on  a  hard  stone,  moist- 
ened with  water ;  and  when  woven  into  cloth  it  is  again 
beaten  with  clabs,  being  always  improved  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  beaten"  {Jlui,  Nat,  six,  1).     The  various 
processes  employed  in  preparing  the  flax  for  manufac- 
ture into  cloth  are  indicated  in  Scripture.    1.  The  &ry- 
ing  process  (see  above).     2.  The  peeling  of  the  stallu 
and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the  name  of  flax  itself  be- 
ing derivable  either,  as  Parkhurst,  from  Idt3D,pa«^', 
to  ttfip^  peel,  or  as  Gesenius,  from  O^D,  pashash',  to 
teparaU  into  parts).     8.  The  hackling  (Isa.  xix,  9 ; 
Sept.  \ivov  TO  oxiffTOv ;  see  Gesenios,  Lex,  s.  v.  p'^'}^, 
and  for  the  eomba  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt,  iii,  140).     The  flax,  however,  was  not 
always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus.  xl,  4, 
where  utiioKtvov  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  poor).     That  the  use  of  the  coarser  fibres 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  mav  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  tow  (rn^S)  in  Judg.  xvi,  9;  Isa.  i,  31. 
That  flax  was  anciently  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  Palestine  appears  fh)m  Hos.  it,  6,  9 ;  tliat  it 
continued  to  be  grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
K.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Rabbins.     At 
present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated 
there  as  the  coMoit- plant.     For  the  flax  of  ancient 
^''(7.^?^  *^  Herodotus,  ii,  87,  106;  Cels.  ii,  p.  285  sq.; 
lleeren,  /<2een,  ii,  2,  p.  868  sq.     For  that  of  modern 
Egypt,    see    Hasselquist,    Joumfy^   p.   600;    Olivier, 
Voyage^  iii,  297 ;  Uirard's  Obtervationa  in  Detctipt,  de 
rEgypttj  xrii,  98;  Paul  Lucas,  V<^ageSf  ii,  47.     See 

LiNKN. 

Flea  (d?*^B,  parosA',  from  its  leaping;  a  name 
found  in  the  Arab,  equivalent:  see  Bochart,  iii,  474,  ed. 
Rosenm.)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxiv,  14  [15] ;  xxvi,  20, 
where  David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  Saul  at  the 
cave  of  Adullam:  **  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue? — after  a 
flea  ;'*  *'  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea  !** 
In  both  these  passages  our  translation  omits  the  force 
of  the  word  ^TIM,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of 
each:  thus,  '*to  pursue  after,  to  seek  on«  or  a  single 
flea**  (Sept.  if^XXoc  ilci  ^ ulg.  pvlex  tmua).  David*s 
allusion  to  the  flea  display's  great  address.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal founded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between  Saul, 
OS  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the  poor  contemp- 
tible object  of  the  monarch's  laborious  pursuit.  Hunt- 
ing a  flea  is  a  comparison  in  other  ancient  writings 
(Homer,  //.  x,  378 ;  Aristoph.  Nub,  i,  2 ;  iii,  1)  for  much 
labor  expended  to  secure  a  worthless  result.  This  in- 
sect, in  the  East,  is  often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for 
insignificance  (Roberts,  Oriental  IllukrcUioM,  p.  178). 
An  Arabian  author  thus  describes  this  troublesome  in- 
sect :  *'  A  black,  nimble,  extenuated,  hunch  -  backed 
animal,  which,  l>eing 
sensible  when  any 
one  IcKjks  on  it,  jumps 
incessantly,  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  till  it  gets  out 
of  sight.'*  The  flea 
belongs  to  the  Lin- 
neean  order  aptera 
(Latrcille,  nphonap- 
tera ;  KIrby,  aphanaptera).  For  a  description  of  Itself 
and  congeners,  see  the  Penny  CyclopoFdia^  s.  v.  Pulex. 
Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound 
so  profusely  in  S}Tia  (sec  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
94),  especially  during  the  spring,  in  the  streets  and 
dusty  bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  always  change 
their  long  dreftpes  on  returning  home.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular saying  in  Palestine  that  *'  the  king  of  the  fleas 
keeps  his  court  at  Tilierins,**  though  many  other 
places  in  that  region  might  dilute  the  distinction 
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with  that  town  (Kitto,  Phymoal  Bi$tary  o/PaleUine,  p 
421). 

F16obier,  Esprit,  a  celebrated  French  orator  and 
prelate,  was  bom  June  10, 1632,  at  Pemes,  near  Avig- 
non.    After  studying  in  the  college  of  the  **  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,**  he  went  to  Paris,  and  sooa 
became  known  by  a  I^tin  poem  on  the  famous  carou- 
sal given  by  Louis  XIV  in  1662.     His  sermons  and 
funeral  orations  soon  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
reputation  that  the  duke  of  Montansier  recommended 
him  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  to  the  dauphin.    In  1678 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1683 
he  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.    In  1685 
he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur.    When  the  mon- 
arch gave  it  to  him,  he  said,  '*Do  not  be  surprised 
that  I  have  been  so  tardy  in  rewarding  your  merit ;  I 
was  loth  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  too 
preach.*'    In  1687  he  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nismes.     The  Protestants  of  bis  neighborhood  suffer- 
ed greatly  trvm  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
but  Flechier  administered  his  oflice  so  mildly  and  ten- 
derly that  he  gained  the  love  of  even  the  Protestants. 
He  died  in  February,  1710 ;  and  when  Finelon  heard 
of  his  death,  he  cried  out,  "  We  have  lost  our  master  1" 
HIb  pcmegyiic  on  Turenne  is  considered  his  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.     Among  his  writings  are,  Les  Panet/y- 
riques  des  Sainit  (Paris,  1697, 2  vols.  12mo): — Oraiimi 
Funebre$  (4to): — Higtoire  de  VEmpereur  Tkeodoce  U 
Grand  (Paris,  1679,  4to,  and  often  12mo)  :~Fi«  du 
Card.  Ximenes  (2  vols.  12mo).    They  may  all  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  his  work8,  (Euvret  eompletet,  reruet 
8vr  les  numwcrits  de  Pautettr,  etc.  (Nismea,  1782, 10 
vols.  8vo). — Biog.  Universelie,  xv,  35. 

Fl^chi^re,  de  la.     See  Fletchbr,  John. 

Fledgling  would  be  a  proper  rendering  for  btis, 
gotal^  (so  called  from  iU peeping;  the  Arab,  and  Sjr. 
use  essentially  the  same  word  in  the  sense  of  ne$iiing)i 
a  ^^young*^  bird,  e.  g.  of  the  dove  [squab^,  or  pigeon 
(Gen.  XV,  9),  or  eagle  [eaglet]  (Dent,  xxxii,  11.  The 
Greek  corresponding  term  is  vtoaaog  (**  young*' pig- 
eon, Luke  ii,  24).     See  Bird. 

Fleece  (tA,  gez,  so  called  from  shearing.  Dent 
xviii,  4;  Job  xxxi,  20;  or  TVt^t  the  fern,  form,  Judg. 
vi,  87,  89,  40),  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  whether  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  or  shorn  off*,  or  attached  to  the 
fiayed  skin,  which  last  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  passage  last  cited.  The  threshing-floor  of  Gid- 
eon appears  to  have  been  an  open  uncovered  space, 
upon  which  the  dews  of  heaven  fell  without  interrup- 
tion. See  Threshing-floor.  The  miracle  of  Gid. 
eon*s  fleece  consists  in  the  dew  having  fallen  one  time 
upon  the  fleece,  without  any  on  the  floor,  and  that  at 
another  timjB  the  fleece  remained  dry  while  the  ground 
was  wet  with  it.  See  Gideon.  It  may  appear  a  lit- 
tle improbable  to  us  who  inhabit  northern  climates, 
where  the  dews  are  inconsiderable,  how  Gideon's  fleece 
in  one  night  should  contract  such  a  quantity  of  water 
that,  when  he  came  to  wring  it,  a  bowl-full  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  Kitto  observes  (Pirt.  Bible,  note  ad  loc.), 
'*  We  remember,  while  travelling  in  Western  Asia,  to 
have  found  all  the  luggage,  which  had  lieen  left  in  the 
open  air,  so  wet,  when  we  came  forth  fh>m  the  tent  in 
the  morning,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  exposed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  we  could  with  difilculty  l)elieve  thjit 
no  rain  had  fallen.  So  also,  when  sleeping  in  the  open 
'  air,  the  sheep-skin  cloak  which  served  for  a  covering 
has  been  found  in  the  morning  scarcely  less  wet  than 
if  it  had  been  immersed  in  water.**     See  Dsw. 

Fleet^v'ood,  William,  bif^hop  of  Ely,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time,  was  bom  Jan- 
nary,  1656,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  King*s  College,  Cambridge.  After  bav- 
ing  held  the  preferments  of  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and 
canon  of  Windsor,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1706,  and  was  translated  to  Ely  in  1714.    He  died  at 
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Tottenham,  Middlesex,  Aug.  4, 1723.  In  politics  he 
held  liberal  yiews.  His  principal  wofIls  are,  AnEttajf 
ra  Mirackt  (1701,  8vo) : — Intcriptiomim  Antiquarum 
Sgllogt  (1691,  8vo): — Chronicun  PreHomm^  cr  an  Ac- 
comU  of  English  Money  (lliH)  :~^ Method  of  Devotion, 
tTrjMtlaUd  from  Jurieu  (1692;  of  which  the  27th  edi- 
tion  appeared  in  1750): — The  Judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  concerning  Lag  Baptism  (1712) : — The  Life 
and  MiraeUs  of  St.  Winifrtd  (171.-i)-  His  sermons,  etc. , 
tre  gathered  in  A  complete  Collection  of  the  SermunSj 
Tracts^  etc,  of  Bp.FUetwood  (London,  1787,  fol.) ;  and 
there  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Whole  Works  from  the 
Untrersity  Press  (Oxford,  1864,  8  vols.  8vo).— JVw 
Gm.  Biog.  Diet,  v,  373 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
Ikon,  p.  604. 

Fleming,  Robert,  sen.,  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
rfoe,  was  bom  at  Yester  in  1630.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ^vinity  at 
St  Andrew's,  nnder  Rutherford.  His  first  pastoral 
charge  was  at  Cambuslang,  in  Clydesdale.  He  was 
one  of  four  hnndred  ministers  ejected  by  the  Glasgow 
Act  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  liber- 
ated in  1673,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  be  succeeded 
Mr.  Brown  as  pastor  of  the  Scots  congregation  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  died  July  15,  1694,  leaving  behind  him 
several  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  The 
fulfl/ing  of  the  Scriptures,  complete  in  three  parts :  1. 
Providence;  2.  in  the  word;  8.  in  the  Church  (Lond. 
1726,  5th  ed.  fol.),  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  D. 
Burgess. — Middleton,  Biog.  Evang,  iv,  69.    . 

neming,  Robert,  jun.,  son  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Cambuslang,  and  was  educated  at  I^eyden  and. 
Utrecht.     In  1692  he  became  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  Leyden.     In  1694  he  succeeded  his  father 
at  Rotterdam,  and  in  1698  became  minister  at  Loth- 
buiy;  London,  where  he  died  in  1716.     He  wrote  a  re- 
markable Discourse  on  the  Rise  cmd  Fall  of  the  Papacy, 
the  predictions  of  which  have  received  a  singular  ful- 
iilment.     In  this  sermon,  published  in  1701,  Fleming 
ventures  his  opinion  that  the  French  monarchy  would 
b«>  humbled  in  1794,  that  the  period  of  the  fifth  vial 
extended  f^om  1794  to  1848,  and  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year  the  papacy  would  receive  its  most  signal 
blow,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  destruction 
o(  the  Turk.     The  sermon  was  reprinted  in  1848.     He 
published    also    Christology,  a    Discourse    concerning 
Christ  (Lond.  1705-8,3  vola.8vo),  in  which  he  main- 
tsioB  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ. — Jmmieson,  Religious  Biography,  p.  200 ;  Dor- 
ner,  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transL,  div.  ii,  voL  ii,  p. 
329. 

Fleming,  Thornton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister,  waa  bom  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Oct.,  1764 ;  was 
converted  at  about  twenty ;  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  He  was  set  off  with  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
ference from  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1825,  super- 
annuated in  1834,  and  died  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  in 
1846.  lie  was  fifty-eight  years  in  the  ministry,  fif- 
teen of  which  he  was  presiding  elder.  He  poi^sessed 
rare  endowments  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  and  was 
widelj  useful  in  his  life  and  labors.— 3ftn»tr«  of  Con- 
ferences, iv,  139;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Flemingians  or  Flamingians.  See  Mekxox- 
rrES. 

Flemming,  Paul,  a  German  poet  and  hymn 
maker,  was  bom  October  15,  1609,  at  Hartenstein,  in 
Sehdnbarg,  and  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic.  In  1633 
he  acconipinied  the  embassy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
atein  to  Russia,  and  in  1635  was  attached  to  an  embassy 
to  Persia.  He  returned  in  1639,  and  died  in  Hamburg 
AprU  2,  1640.  Hia  GeistUche  und  weUliche  Poemaia 
(Jena,  1642)  contain  many  love  songs,  and  also  sacred 
poema;  among  them  the  beautiful  hy.nn  In  alien  un~ 
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seren  Thaien,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  Mias 
Wiakworth's  lAfra  Germanica,  second  series,  p.  l49. 
His  life,  with  his  select  poems,  was  published  by 
Schwab  (Stuttgard,  182U).  See  Knapp,  EvangeUscher 
Uederschatz  (Stuttg.  1837),  and  MuUer,  in  the  BVAto- 
thek  deutscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrhundert  (Lpz.  Ib22, 
3  vols.). 

Flentes,  trpo^KXaiovreQ,  mourners  or  vxeptrs,  can- 
didates for  penance  in  the  early  Church.  '1  heir  sta- 
tion was  in  the  church  porch,  where  they  lay  pru»- 
trate,  begging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  went 
in,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  church.     See  Penitents. 

Flesh.  1.  "^ba,  hasar  [Chald.  lica,  h€sar"\  (so 
called  from  its  plump  fre»hness),  aa^tt  terms  of  exten- 
sive application  in  the  O.  and  X.  T.  (see  Gesenius, 
Hfb,  Ijtx.  {  Robinson,  N.  T.  lAxiam ;  "W'emyss,  Clctcis 
t^yinbolica).  They  are  applied  generally  to  the  whole 
animal  creation,  whether  man  or  lieast ;  or  to  all  be- 
ings *who6e  material  substance  is  fiesh  (G^n.  vi,  13, 17, 
19;  vii,  15, 16,  21 ;  viii,  17) ;  and  to  the  fiesh  of  cuttle, 
meat,  as  used  for  food  (Exod.  xvi,  12 ;  Lev.  vil,  19 ; 
Numb,  xi,  4, 13).  See  Food.  Specially :  1.  AH  fiesh, 
i.  e.  all  men,  the  human  race,  mankind  (Gen.  vi,  12 ; 
Psa.  vi,  2;  cxlv,  21;  Isa.  xl,  5,  6;  Luke  iii.  6;  John 
X  vii,  2 ;  Acta  ii,  17 ;  1  Pet.  i,  24 ;  MaU.  xxiv,  22 ;  Rom. 
iii,  20;  Gal.  u,  16);  2.  "  Flesh,"  or  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  **  soup'  or  **  spirit"  (Job  xiv,  22 ;  xix, 
26;  Prov.  xiv,  30;  Isa.  x.  18;  John  vi,  62;  1  Cor.  v, 
5;  2  Cor.  iv,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Colos.  ii,  5;  1  Pet.  iv,  6) ;  so 
also  **  fiesh  and  blood''  [see  Blood]  as  a  pcriplirasis 
for  the  whole  animal  nature  or  man  (Heb.  ii,  14) ;  3. 
Human  nature,  man  (Gen.  ii,  23,  24;  Matt,  xix,  5,  6; 
1  Cor.  vi,  16 ;  Ephes.  v,  29-31) ;  spoken  also  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  (John  1,14;  vi,  51;  Rom.i,  3;  Ephes. 
ii,  15 ;  Colos.  i,  22 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Heb.  v,  7 ;  x,  20 ;  1 
Pet.  iii,  18 ;  1  John  iv,  2,  3 ;  2  John  7) ;  4.  As  the  me- 
dium of  external  or  natural  generation,  and  gf  conse- 
quent kindred,  relationship  (Gen.  xxix,  14 ;  xxxvii, 
27;  Judg.  ix,  2;  2  Sam.  v,  1;  xix,  13;  John  i,  13; 
Rom.  ix,  8 ;  Heb.  ii,  11-14 ;  xii,  9) ;  of  one's  country- 
men (Rom.  ix,  3;  xi,  14;  Acts  ii,  30;  Gal.  iv,  2o); 
also  of  any  other  person,  a  fellow-mortal  (Isa.  Iviii, 
7);  5.  **  Flesh"  is  also  used  as  a  modest  general  term 
for  the  secret  parts  (Gen.  xvii,  11 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  42; 
I^v.  XV,  2,  3,  7, 16, 19;  Ezek.  xxiii,  20;  2  Pet.  ii,  10; 
Judc  7) ;  in  Prov.  v,  11,  the  *•  fiesh"  of  the  intemperate 
is  described  as  being  consumed  by  infamous  diseases ; 
6.  Spoken  of  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  the  external 
rite  (Gen.  xvii,  11;  Rom.  ii,  28;  2  Cor.  xi,  18;  GaL 
iii,  3;  Ephes.  ii,  11);  7.  Spoken  figurativel}'  of  human 
nature  as  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  vi,  3 ;  Job 
X,  4;  Isa.  xxxi,  3;  Psa.  Ivi,  4;  Jer.  jcvii,  5;  Matt, 
xvi,  17 ;  2  Cor.  x,  4 ;  Gal.  i,  IG) ;  the  unrcgenerato 
nature,  the  seat  of  carnal  appetites  and  desires  {Meth. 
Qu'trt.  Rev.  April,  1861,  p.  240  sq.),  wjiether  physical 
or  moral  (Rom.  vii,  5 ;  viii,  1,  4,  5,  8 ;  Gal.  v,  10, 17 ; 
Ephes.  ii,  3) ;  and  as  implying  weakness,  frnilty,  im- 
perfection, both  physical  and  moral  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  SO ; 
Matt,  xxvi,  41;  Mark  xiv,  38;  John  iii,  6;  Rom.  vi, 
19 ;  1  Cor.  XV,  50 ;  2  Cor.  x,  3 ;  Ephes.  vi,  12). 

Other  terms  occasionally  rendered  ^' flesh"  in  the 
0.  T.  are  ")Kd,  she^'  (from  a  similar  idea  of  fulness), 
Psa.  Ixxiii,  26;  Ixxviii,  20,  27;  Prov.  xi,  17;  Jer.  Ii, 
35 ;  Mic.  iii,  2,  3  (elsewhere  "  food,"  **  body,"  "  kin"), 
which  has  more  especial  reference  to  the  muscle  or 
physical  element,  as  food  or  a  bodily  constituent  (see 
Weller,  Erkldrung  d.  zwei  htbr.  Worter.  ^t?a  und  -iX«j, 
Lpz.  1757) ;  also  nnaiJ,  Hbchah',  a  slaughtered  carcase 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  11;  *' slaughter,*'  i.  e.  slaughter-house, 
Psa.  xliv,  22;  Jer.  xii,  3);  and  Dinb,  lechum' ,  food 
(Zeph.i,17;  **  eating,"  Job  xx,  23).  ' 

2.  Eshpar'  ("lOdK),  an  obscure  Heb.  word,  found 
only  in  2  Sam.  vi,  ifli ,  1  Chron.  xvi,  3.  The  Sepu 
appears  to  understand  by  the  tsnn  some  peculiar  sort 
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of  bread  (t(Txa«tnjc»  aproKomaicoc  ▼.  r.  dprmcoirueoQ^ 
and  the  Auth.Vers.,  following  the  Vulg.  (cutaiura  bu- 
IuUb  carrdsj  part  asscB  camit  bubnla^  apparently  with 

the  absurd  derivation  from  ^^,Jire,  and  ")D,  a  buUock\ 
renders  it  "  a  good  piece  of  (Toasted)  Jlish,"  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  certain  measure  of 
wine  or  drink  (for  n&'c3,  with  K  prosthetic),  a  meanire^ 
cup.  An  approach  to  the  truth  was  made  by  L.  de 
Dicu,  who,  following  the  same  etymology,  understands 
a  portion  of  the  sacrifice  meaturtdout  (Gesenius,  Ihb, 
/.car.  8.  V.)     See  Mkat. 

FLESH.  The  word  flesh  (iba,  aa^t)  ia  used  both 
in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  with  a  variety  of  meanings,  phys- 
icul,  metaphysical,  and  ethical,  the  latter  occurring 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

I.  Old  Testament.— \n  the  O.  T.  it  designates  (1.)  a 
particular  paW  or  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals (Gen.  ii,  21 ;  xli,  2 ;  Job  x,  11 ;  Psa.  cii,  6)  ;  (2.) 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  whole  body  (Psa.  xvi,  9; 
Ixxxiv,  2)  in  contradistinction  from  the  heart  (2?)  or 
soul  C<r3&.3) — the  body,  th<tt  is,  as  possessed  of  a  soul 
or  spirit  (Lev.  xvii,  11 ;  Job  xii,  10).  Hence  it  is  also 
applied  (3.)  to  aU  living  thingt  having  flesh  (Gen.  vi,  18), 
and  particularly  to  man  and  humanity  as  a  whole, 
which  is  designated  as  ^^aUflesh'^  (Gen.  vi,  12).  It  is 
often  connected  (4.)  with  the  ideas  of  mutability,  of 
degeneracy,  and  of  weakness,  which  are  the  natural  de- 
fects of  the  flesh  proper.  It  is  thus  represented  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  divine  strength,  as  the  opposite  of 
God  or  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  8,  *'  With 
him  is  an  arm  of  fleshy  but  with  us  is  tJ^e  Lord  our  God 
to  help  Its'*  (see  also  Isa.  xxxi,  3;  Psa.  lxxviii,.39). 
To  this  we  can  also  add  Gen.  vi,  b,  the  only  passage  in 
the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word  approaches  to  an  ethical 
sense,  yet  without  actually  acquiring  it.  The  peculiar 
softness  of  tlie  flesh  is  also  (5.)  the  basis  of  the  expres- 
sion ^^  heart  of  flesh''  (.lw2  z\)  as  opposed  to  ^^  heart 
of  stoned '  (Ezek.  xi,  19).  (6.)  The  expression  *  *  my  flesh'' 
(oftener  **  my  flesh  and  6<me"),  to  indicate  relationship 
(Judg.  ix,  2 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7X  evidently  refers  to  the  phys- 
ical and  corporeal  connection  between  persons  sprung 
from  a  common  father.  In  all  these  cases  the  O.  T. 
only  uses  the  word  flesh  in  the  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical senses. 

II.  Neio  Testament. — These  senses  of  the  word  "flesh" 
nrc  also  found  in  the  N.  T.  (1.)  As  a  name  for  the 
body,  the  exterior  appearance  of  humanity,  it  easily 
passes  on  also  to  denote  exierTud phenomena  in  general, 
218  opposed  to  what  is  inner  and  spiritual.  So,  when 
Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  ^^Ijvdge  not  after  the  fleshy'* 
he  means  "the  flesh  is  the  rule  by  which  you  judge" 
(John  vii,  15;  compare  also  Phil,  iii,  3 ;  2  Cor.  v,  16). 
In  Rom.  iv,  1,  tlie  e'hiral  sense  appears.  The  word 
*'  flesh'*  here  denotes  man's  incapacity  for  good  apart 
ftom  divine  aid.  This  impotence,  both  practical  and 
spiritual,  is  also  expressed  in  other  passages,  as  in  Horn, 
vi,  19;  Matt,  xvi,  17;  and  in  Matt,  xxvi,  41,  where 
the  lower,  earthly,  and  sensual  element  in  humanity,  as 
opposed  to  the  ** spirit,"  is,  as  such,  incapable  of  liear- 
ing  trial  and  temptation.  The  root  of  this  weakness 
IS  .t/n  dwelling  in  the  flenh  (Rom.  vii,  18;  xvii,  20),  by 
which  man  is  divided  within  himself  as  well  as  separ- 
ated from  God,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  on  the  one  side, 
the  self-conscious  spirit  (I'of't),  which  sul)mits  to  the 
divine  law,  and  takes  pleasure  in  this  obedience,  desir- 
ing all  that  is  commanded,  and  avoiding  all  that  is  for- 
bidden ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fleshy  which,  being 
inhabited  by  sin,  seeks  only  for  the  lower  satisfactions, 
thus  inclining  to  evil  rather  than  good,  and  op|>osed  to 
the  divine  law  (see  Rom.  vii,  7-25 ;  viii,  3).  The  "«n- 
ful  flesh''  {ffdpl  apapria^')  hinders  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  law,  so  that,  although  it  (the  law)  ^ins  the  as- 
sent of  the  '*  inner  man,*'  it  is  not  fulfilled,  because  of 
this  tendency  of  the  flesh  towards  what  is  forbidden. 
Hence  the  **  being  'n  the  flesh"  means,  in  fact,  such  ac- 


tivity of  the  sinful  passions  {wa^para  apaprtiau)  of 
the  organism  (tv  roTc  ptXtctv)  as  results  in  decth 
(Rom.  vii.  5 ;  viii,  8,  9).  To  live  and  act  "  aeecrding 
to  the  flesh"  is  to  live  and  act  sinfully;  the  ^'carn^ 
mind  is  enmity  against  God"  (Koro.  viii,  4,  5,  7, 12). 
The  ^^  wisdom  according  to  the  flesh"  is  a  mistaken.  God- 
less wisdom  (1  Cor.  i,  26).  All  efforts,  boasts,  etc., 
having  the  flesh  fur  object  or  for  motive  ifiovXivtohoi 
arpartvict^aty  Kavx^io^ai  Kara  oapKOf  2  Cor.  i,  17;  z. 
2 ;  xi,  18),  are  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  true  Christian. 
The  /ica^,  desires^  and  works  of  the  flesh  are  sinful,  and 
opposed  to  holy,  divine  impulses  and  actions  (Gal  v, 
16 ;  £ph.  ii,  3).  To  crucify  the  flesh  and  the  works  of 
the  flesh  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian,  which  be 
attains  through  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 
dwells  in  htm  (Gal.  v,  25 ;  Rom.  >'iii,  13).  The  fleshly 
mind  is  the  mistaken  mind,  leading  away  from  Chrifit 
to  pride,  and  consequently  to  error  (Col.  ii,  18, 19). 
Finally,  to  act  according  to  the  flesh  is  called  to  "be 
sold  under  sin"  (Rom.  vii,  12;  comp.  1  John  ii,  16; 
Rom.  viii,  8). 

But  *^  flesh"  does  not  always  denote  sinfiilneBS  (see 
Rom.  i,  3;  ix,  5;  1  lim.  iii,  16;  John  i,  14).  Ibe 
fl/Qsh,  in  Christ,  was  not  sinful;  God  sent  him  only  **in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  (tr  bpotuipari  oapKO^  ofiap- 
riag,  Rom,  viii,  3).  This  sinless  flesh,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Word  of  life,  contains  the  divine  life,  which  is  com* 
municated  to  men  also  living  in  the  flesh,  to  redeem 
them  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  partak. 
ers  of  everlasting  life  (John  vi,  51). 

We  see,  then,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  flesh 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  gradually  extended  frnm  a  phys- 
ical to  a  metaphysical,  and  flnall}'  to  an  ethical  sense. 
In  the  ethical  use  in  the  N.  T.,  moreover,  of  the  term 
*^  flesh,"  we  do  not  And  tlie  idea  of  essential  sin  as  ly- 
ing in  the  flesh.  Flesh  in  itself  is  neither  bad  nor  sin- 
ful. It  is  the  living  tody,  the  casket  of  the  soul,  con- 
taining within  itself  the  interior  and  exterior  oiganism 
of  the  senses,  which,  liy  its  union  with  the  spirit,  con- 
ceives ideas,  sensations,  desires,  and  contains  the  so- 
called  faculties  of  the  soul  with  their  divers  functions. 
In  the  normal  state,  its  whole  activity  is  governed  hy 
the  spirit,  and  in  so  far  as  the  latter  remains  in  unison 
with  God  finom  whom  it  proceeds,  it  is  in  turn  govern- 
ed by  him.  But  sin,  which  disturbs  this  unison  of  the 
spirit  with  God,  alters  also  the  power  of  the  spirit  over 
the  body.  The  ego  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  divine 
life,  moves  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  divine  spir- 
it, and,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  divine  power, 
gradually  becomes  earthly  and  worldly,  and  all  its 
functions  parti:ke  of  this  character.  '1  he  spirit  en- 
deavors, it  is  true,  to  bring  the  flesh  under  subjection 
to  the  hiuher  laws,  but  does  not  succeed.  It  may,  un- 
der the  form  of  conscience,  succeed  in  regaining  some 
ground,  but  not  in  bringing  back  the  state  of  abnega- 
tion and  of  detachment  from  the  world.  It  is  only 
through  an  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  God  that 
the  original  relation  of  the  flesh  t«  the  spirit  is  re- 
stored, the  lost  power  regained,  and  the  flesh  brought 
back  to  its  normal  condition  {And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  duelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  trutky  John 
i,  14). 

The  original  source  of  sin  in  man  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit,  the  organ  of  God's  revelation  with- 
in UP,  nor  in  the  flesh,  which  is  in  turn  the  phj-sical  or- 
gan of  the  spirit.  According  to  Scripture,  it  is  the 
heart,  the  centre  of  our  personality,  in  which  all  the 
influences,  both  godly  and  ungodly,  meet — in  which  the 
choice  between  them  is  made.  If  the  heart  then  gives 
entrance  to  sin,  permits  any  donbt  of  God's  truth,  any 
mistrust  of  his  love  and  kindness,  and  thus  lowers  him 
to  put  selfm  his  place  (Gen.  iii),  the  union  between 
God  and  man  ceases ;  the  inner  man  loses  his  ener;gy 
to  govern  the  (7o^^ ;  the  flesh  starts  up  in  oppositiiA 
to  the  divine  commands  in  its  feelings  and  its  desiref. 
It  asserts  its  independence.  Self  is  made  the  centiv. 
Hence  hatred,  strife,  desire  for  worldly  superiority^ 
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ereating  enty,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  "lusts  of  the 
flesh."  That  both  sellishneM  and  Bensuallsm  have 
their  seat  in  the  9apl,  and  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
guided  by  one  or  the  other,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
enumeration  given  by  the  apostle  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh  (Gal.  v,  19),  which  are  clearly  the  effects  of  self- 
bhneis  and  of  sinful  passions;  and  that  the  word 
flesh,  as  used  by  Paul,  is  intended  to  signify  both,  is 
proved  by  the  apostle's  warning  (Gal.  v,  13)  not  to  use 
Christian  liberty  for  '* an  occasion  to  the  flesh,*'  i.  e.  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  adding  to  it  the  recom- 
mendation ^*  hut  by  love  serve  one  another.^*  Whichever 
of  the  two  Is  then  especially  alluded  to  when  the  Scrip- 
torep,  and  especially  St.  Paul,  speak  of  the  nature,  the 
life,  or  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  context  will  show. 
Sometimes  both  are  equally  active,  sometimes  the  one 
oi)ly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  in  each  case.  Those  interpreters  who,  in 
view  of  the  substitution  of  odpl  for  outfia  and  fiiXtj, 
consider  it  as  msanin^  exclusively  the  bodily,  sinful 
side  of  human  nature,  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  Mani- 
chcans.  See  Tholuck,  Emeute  UfUenuchung  it.  odp^ 
ob  QtieUe  d.  Simde  (Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1855,  3); 
Stirm,  u  d.  Tub.  ZeiUchr,  1834  (Q.  d.  n.  t.  AnthropoL); 
Neander,  PkuUmg  and  Training^  vol.  ii ;  Kling,  in  Her- 
zofr.  R^al'EncykLtpddie ;  Campbell,  On  Four  Gospels, 
iliaa.  i,  §  2. 

Pleah  and  blood.     An  expression  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  denote  (after  an  Oriental  flgure)  **  his  | 
Spirit,'*  represented  by  his  flesh  and  blood,  as  these 
a^in  are  by  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  (Eden). 
See  Eucharist. 

Flesh-hook  (A]^,  mazUg\  and  S^2i^,'P,  mhla- 
gah^),  an  instrument  used  in  the  sacridcial  services  (1 
Sam.  ii,  13,  14;  Exod.  xxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  3;  Numb, 
iv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  16),  probaldy 
a  many-pronged  fork,  tient  backward  to  draw  away 
the  flejih.  The  priests  required  such  an  instrument 
that,  if  the  flesh  burnt  too  quickly,  they  might  draw  it 
out,  and  again  throw  it  into  the  flame  or  upon  the 
coals.     The  implement  in  1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14  (where  the 
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Ancient  Etnuean  sacriflclal  Flesh-hook. 

first  or  masc.  form  of  the  above  Heb.  term  is  used),  is 
stated  to  have  been  three-tined,  and  was  apparently 
the  ordinar)'  fork  with  promts  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  was  familiar  likewise  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (jcpiaypa ;  see  Smith's  Did.  of  Class.  Antiq,  s.  v. 
Harpago). 

Flesh-pot  C^ban  T^O,  «>  hah4iasar\  pot  of  the 
,flesk^  Exod.  xvi,  8),  probably  a  bronze  vessel,  stand- 
ing on  three  legs,  appropriated  for  culinary  purposes 
among  the  Egyptians,  such  as  we  frequently  see  rep- 
resented in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  with  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  it     See  Pot. 


Ancient  Kgrptian  Flesh-poL 

Fletcher,  Alexander,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  the 
Bridce  of  Teith,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  stndied  divin- 
ity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  succeeded  his 


&ther  as  minbter  of  the  secession  chorch  at  the  Bridge 
of  Teith  in  1807.  In  1808  he  came  to  London  to  sup- 
ply the  Presbyterian  cliapel  in  Miles's  Lane,  and  his 
popula'  ity  soon  b^ame  so  great  that  a  spacious  build- 
ing (Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields)  was  erected  for  him. 
Some  indiscretion  ic  a  love  affair  caused  him  to  be  cut 
ofi'  from  the  Presbyteriao  Church,  but  did  not  injure 
his  moral  character.  A  great  chapel  in  Finsbury  Cir- 
cus was  built  for  him,  where  he  preached  for  many 
years  as  an  Independent,  but  both  he  and  his  church 
were  finally  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian  body. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  made  htm  D.D.  During 
thirty  years  of  service  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
dissenting  ministers  of  London,  especially  for  his  Sun- 
day-school addresses  and  sermons.  He  published  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  for  children  and  youth, 
among  them.  Scripture  Sitcred  History  (16mo): — Saip- 
tare  Natural  History  (16mo) : — Tke  ChriHian  Conquer' 
or  (12mo): — Guide  to  Family  Devotions  (4to): — ^^Vr- 
mons  for  Children  (3  vols.  18mo): — Warning  to  Ecil 
Speakers  (12mo) :— ^aMfltfA  Hemembrancer  (12mo): — 
Sabbath^chool  Preacher  (12mo).  It  is  computed  tbut 
70,000  copies  of  his  Guide  to  Family  Devotions  were 
sold  before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Clapton,  Sept.  30,  I860.— rAe  Christian  World,  Oct.  5, 
18G0. 

Fletcher,  John  (Flbchibre,  John  W.  db  La), 
an  early  Methodist  and  saintly  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  Sept.  12, 1729,  at  Nyon,yaud,  of 
a  distinguished  family.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
where  he  studied  profoundly  both  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  At  an  early  period  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  master  of  the  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  His  parents  intended  him 
for  the  ministry,  but  he  preferred  the  sword,  and  at 
twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  Portugal  as  cap- 
tain. Peace  returning,  he  went  to  England,  and  be- 
came tutor  in  the  family  of  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Shrop- 
shire. About  1755  he  joined  the  Metho<1ist  society, 
and  in  1757  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Through  the  influence  of  Rowland  Hill,  he  received, 
three  years  after,  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Dun- 
ham, worth  £400  a  year;  but,  finding  that  in  this  place 
there  was  **too  much  time  and  too  little  labor,"  he, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  accept* 
ed  Madeley  in  preference,  as,  though  the  income  was 
just  the  half  of  the  other,  it  afforded  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  usefulness.  This  was  a  situation  for  which, 
by  his  energy  of  character  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  fiict  is,  he 
was  sueh  a  parish  priest  that  it  is  surprising  he  was 
tolerated  at  all  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  belonged  more  to  the  Methodists  than  to  the 
Establishment,  and  he  was  too  apostolical  for  those 
who  are  fondest  of  talking  about  apostolical  succes- 
sion. The  country  gentlemen,  resisted  him  for  re- 
proving some  of  their  barbarous  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  even  many  of  the  clergj'  looked  on  him  with  an 
evil  eje,  as  disturbing  the  quiet  of  their  lifelef^s  rou« 
tine.  Opposition  was  shown  to  him  in  many  quar- 
ters by  refusals  of  admissions  into  houses — ^by  pla- 
cards posted  on  the  doors  of  his  chapel — and  in  a 
variety  of  other  forms.  But,  unmoved  by  slander 
and  undaunted  by  menacps,  he  pursued  the  onward 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  did  his  Master's  work  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  whether  mm 
would  hear  or  whether  they  wcmld  forbear.  With 
incessant  preaching  he  combined  the  most  diligent 
pastoral  labors.  He  went  from  house  to  house,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  afilicted,  helping  the  poor,  min- 
istering to  the  sick,  and  admonishing  the  vicious. 
His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said,  by  his  successor  in 
the  parish,  to  have  been  scarcely  credible.  He  led 
a  life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the 
hungry;  he  clothed  himself  in  cheap  attire  that  he 
might  clothe  the  naked ;  he  sometimes  opfomished  hia 
house  that  he  might  supply  suffering  families  with  neo* 
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•ssary  articlefi.  Thus  devoted  to  his  holy  office,  he  soon 
changed  the  tide  of  opposition  which  had  raged  against 
him,  and  won  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  hb  peo- 
ple,  and  many  looked  upon  their  homes  as  consecrated 
by  his  yisits.  In  the  summer  of  1769  Mr.  Fletcher 
visited  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  he  returned  to  England,  when, 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  her  seminary  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales.  In  1770  he  went 
there  to  reside,  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  on  ac- 
count of  some  difference  with  Lady  Huntingdon.  Ben- 
son describes  Fletcher  at  Trevecca  in  glowing  terms : 
**  The  reader,"  he  says, "  will  pardon  me  if  he  thinlcs 
I  exceed ;  my  heart  kindles  while  I  write.  Here  it 
was  that  I  saw,  shall  I  say,  an  angel  in  human  flesh  ? 
I  should  not  far  exceed  the  truth  if  I  said  so.  But 
here  I  saw  a  descendant  of  fallen  Adam  so  fully  raised 
above  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  that  though  by  the  body  he 
was  tied  down  to  earth,  yet  was  his  whole  canverstition 
in  heaven;  yet  was  his  life  from  day  to  day  Md  with 
Ckri$t  in  God.  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  zeal,  all  ar- 
dent, elevated  above  what  one  would  think  attainable 
in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements  in  which  he 
continually  lived.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  it  is  called, 
were  all  laid  aside  when  he  appeared  in  the  school- 
room among  the  students.  And  they  seldom  hearken- 
ed long  before  they  were  all  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  fire  from  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul." 
On  leaving  Trevecca  he  resumed  his  missionary  and 
pastoral  labors,  making  Madeley  his  centre.  But  his 
health  failed,  and  again  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Switz- 
erland. He  derived  great  benefit  from  the  change  of 
climate,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1781, 
he  married.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  for  many  years  seen, 
with  regret  and  pain,  the  neglected  condition  of  poor 
children,  and  he  opened  a  school-room  for  them  in 
Madeley  Wood,  which  was  the  last  public  work  in 
which  he  was  employbd.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1785,  he  expired,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  Joyful 
resurrection.  In  his  life  the  primitive  excellence  of 
apostolical  Christianity  was  emulated  and  illustrated: 
and  if  any  man,  since  the  apostolic  time,  has  deserved 
the  title  of  taint,  it  is  Metcher.  '*  For  a  time  he  fell 
into  asceticism,  living  on  vegetables  and  bread,  and 
devoting  two  whole  nights  each  week  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  errors  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged. 
He  received  Weslev*s  doctrine  of  Perfection,  and  not 
only  wrote  in  its  defense,  but  exemplified  it  through  a 
life  of  purity,  charity,  and  lalmr,  which  was  as  fault- 
less, perhaps,  as  was  ever  lived  by  mortal  man. 
Southey  says :  *  No  age  or  country  has  ever  produced 
a  man  of  more  fervent  piety  or  more  perfect  charity ; 
no  Church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic  minis- 
ter' (A(/c  of  Wesley,  ch.  xxv).  His  preaching  is  de- 
scribed as  greatly  effective.  He  spoke  the  English 
language  not  only  with  correctnesp,  but  with  elo- 
quence. There  was,  saj's  Gilpin,  who  heard  him 
often,  an  energy  in  his  discourse  which  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  to  hear  him  without  admiration  was  impossible. 
Powerful  as  are  his  writings,  his  preaching  was  mighti- 
er;  *  his  living  word  soared  with  an  eagle's  flight ;  he 
basked  in  the  sun,  carried  his  young  ones  on  his 
wings,  and  seized  the  prey  for  his  Master.'  He  was 
Wesley's  most  ardent  coadjutor  among  the  clergy; 
his  counsellor,  his  fellow-traveler  at  times  in  his  evan- 
gelical itinerancy,  an  attendant  at  his  Conferences, 
the  champion  of  his  theological  views,  and,  alx>ve  all, 
a  saintly  example  of  the  life  and  power  of  Christianity 
as  taught  by  Methodism,  read  and  known,  admired 
and  loved  by  Methodists  throughout  the  world.  Made- 
ley,  his  vicarage,  is  familiar  and  dear  to  them  next  to 
Epworth  itself"  (Stevens,  Methodism,  i,  367, 422).  He 
ii*as  eminent,  also,  as  a  controversial  writer,  f6r  point, 
directness,  acuteness,  and  logical  fkill.  He  wrote 
largely  upon  the  Calvintstic  controversy,  against  Top- 


lady  and  others  ;  and  his  writings,  especially  his 
Checkt  to  Aniinomiasntm,  are  essential  to  the  thorough 
study  of  that  controversy.  **  Written  aa  detached 
pamphlets,  and  abounding  in  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal references,  the  Cheekt  could  not  possibly  hare 
the  consistence  and  compactness  of  a  thorough  treatise 
on  the  difficult  questions  of  the  great  *•  QuinquarUcu- 
lar  Controversy.*  But  they  comprehend,  nererth^ 
less,  nearly  every  important  thesis  of  the  subject 
Its  highest  philosophical  questions — theories  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  prescience,  fatalism — are  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  them,  as  in  the  Hemarh  on  Tojh 
ladjf^$  Scheme  ofNeeestity,  and  the  i4fu«rer  to  Topladt/'s 
Vindication  ef  Decrtet.  The  scriptural  argument  ti 
thorough ;  and  exegetical  expositions  are  given  in  de- 
tail, as  in  the  Ditcusaion  of  ike  nxntk  Chapter  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  View  of  St.  Paute  Doctrine  ofthefnt 
Chaj^er  to  the  JCphedunt.  No  writer  has  better  btl- 
anced  the  apparently  contradictory  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  question.  The  popular  argument  has  nev- 
er, perhaps,  been  morer effectively  drawn  out.  Ko  po- 
lemical works  of  a  former  age  are  so  extensively  cir- 
culated as  these  Checks,  They  are  read  more  to-day 
than  they  were  during  the  excitement  of  the  contro- 
versy. They  control  the  opinions  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  body  of  evangelical  clerg}'meii  on  the 
earth.  They  are  staples  in  every  Methodist  publish- 
ing-house. Every  Methodist  preacher  Is  supposed  to 
read  them  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  theological 
studies,  and  they  are  found  at  all  points  of  the  globe 
whither  Methodist  preachers  have  l)ome  the  cross. 
They  have  been  more  influential  in  the  denomination 
than  Wesley's  own  controversial  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  was  content  to  pursue  his  itinerant  work, 
replying  but  briefly  to  the  Hills,  and  leaving  the  con- 
test to  Fletcher"  (Stevens,  History  of  Afefhodism,  ii, 
53-55).  His  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fad  and  Common 
Sense  is  an  admirable,  and,  in  some  refpects,  novel 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  English  style  is  a  marvel  of  purity  and  pre> 
cision,  considering  that  he  acquired  the  language  after 
twenty.  His  writings  have  lieen  collected  in  FCTeral 
editions  in  England,  and  also  in  America,  under  the 
title,  The  Workt  qfthe  Rev,  John  Fletcher  (New  York, 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  4  vols.  8vo).  For  his  life, 
see  Gilpin's  account,  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Portrait  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  Benson's  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  de  la 
FUckiere  (New  York,  1833, 12mo).  See  also  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  vols.  1  and  ii ;  Jones,  Ckristiati 
Jbioffraphy ;  New  York  Review,  i,  76. 

Fletchei,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Chester  in  1784.  He  entered  Hoxtcn 
Academy  in  1803,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow  ui 
the  following  year.  In  1807  he  became  minister  of 
the  Independent  chapel  at  Blackburn,  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  as  theological  tutor  in  an  academy, 
and  in  182B  he  accepted  a  call  as  minister  at  Stepney. 
He  died  in  1843.  His  principal  writings  were  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  jun.,  under  the  title  of 
Select  WorliS  and  Memoirs  (London,  1846,  8  vols.  8to), 
including  the  Memoir,  vol.  i ;  essays  on  Romanism  and 
Puseyism,  vol.  ii ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  There  appeared 
separatelv,  A  Discourse  (Rom.  viii,  3)  on  Spbitialit$ 
of  Mind  (London,  1824,  2d.  ed.  8vo)  :^A  Diaemtne  (1 
John  ii,  18)  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  Antickrisi 
(Lond.  1825, 8vo) :— Discourse  (Jode  21),  the  Chridianf 
Hope  of  Mercy  (Lond.  1882,  8vo).— Darling,  Cydapm- 
dia  BibUoyrcq^hicOy  s.  v. 

Flenry,  Claude,  an  eminent  French  historian 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  Paris  Dec.  6,  1640.  He  was 
educated  as  an  advocate  at  the  College  of  Clermont, 
and  became  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1658,  but  subsequently  took  orders,  and,  acquiring  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  i4>pointed  in 
1674  preceptor  to  the  princess  of  Conti,  and  afterwards 
associated  with  F^nelon  in  educating  Um  yoong  dnkas 
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of  Borgandj,  Anjoa,  and  Berri.     He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1696,  and  in  1707  obtained  from 
Loais  XIV  the  priorj  of  Ar^^enteuil,  where  bo  resided 
till  1716,  when  be  left  it  to  become  confessor  to  Louis 
XV.    He  died  July  14, 1723.  greatly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  his  yirtues.     His  reputation  rests  chiefly 
npon  his  Church  HUtory^  in  twenty  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  1691,  and  the  List  in  1722, 
endittv;  with  the  year  1414.     This  work,  as  Fleury 
8ST9  in  the  preface,  was  meant  to  be  rather  a  p'pular 
history  than  one  of  research  and  erudition ;  but  yet  it 
is  a  cle  tr  and  generally  fair  account  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  evinces  a  large  amount  of  the 
proper  talent  of  the  historian.     It  is  written  from  the 
Gallican  stand-point.     '*  Fleury  writes  diffusely  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  but  with  taste  and  skill,  in 
mild  temper  and  strong  love  for  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a  view  always  to  edify  as  well  as  to 
instruct.     He  follows  the  order  of  time,  though  not 
slavishly,  prefacing  some  of  his  volumes  with  general 
characteristics.     He  also  defends  antiquity  and  the 
Gallican  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without,  however, 
surrendering  at  all  the  credit  of  the  Church,  its  gen- 
eral tradition,  or  the  necessity  of  the  pope  as  its  head. 
His  principal  concern  is  with  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
practical  piety"  (Schaff,  ApoMt  Church,  §  26).    Fleury, 
as  a  writer  of  Church  history,  is  not  at  all  in  favor 
with  Ultramont  mists ;  a  specimen  of  their  feeling  to- 
warfli  him  is  given  by  the  Univers  (Paris)  for  July  8, 
1836,  which  colls  him  **  the  worthless  and  hateful 
Fleury,  so  ardent  and  furious  in  his  calumnies  and 
spite  against  the  pope  !'*     His  Church  History  was  con- 
tinued by  Fabri,  but  feebly,  down  to  A.D.  1598.     The 
best  edition  is  Histoire  KccUncutique  asec  continuatiitn 
par  Fabri  et  Gouget  (Paris,  1769-74,  36  vols. ;  indexes, 
4  vols. ;  in  all,  40  vols.  l*2mo).     A  very  good  recent 
edition  is  th^t  of  Didier  (Paris,  1840,  6  vols.  8to).     A 
translation  by  Herbert,  up  to  the  9th  century,  was 
published  in  London  (1727,  5  vols.  4to) ;  and  a  partial 
translation  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  appeared  in  1842-44 
(3  voK  8vo).     The  Abregp,  de  VHistoire  £cclesiaatique 
d:  Fleury,  published  at  Berne  in  1776,  is  ascribed  to 
Frederick  the  Great.     His  other  writings  were  very 
numerous ;  the  most  important  are,  Maurs  da  ChrK 
tieiu  (Paris,  1682) :— .Viwirs  des  Tsraeliiet  (Paris,  1681), 
which  vTds  translated  and  published,  with  additions, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Manchester,  1805 ;  New  York, 
1836): — Inttitution  du  droit  ecclmastique  (Paris,  1771,  2 
Vols.  12nio) : — Diteourt  sur  let  liberies  de  VEglite  Galli- 
cane.     His  minor  works  are  collected  in  Martin's  edi- 
tion of  (Euvres  de  Vahbe  Fleury  (1837,  imp.  8vo),  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  Fleury.     Jortin  translated 
his  Discourse  on  Eccles.  History  from  600  to  1100  (see 
Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lend.  1773, 
V,  72  i^.)*     ^®  ^^  Dupin,  Ecclesiast,  Writers,  cent, 
xvii;  Hoefer,  youv.  Bi  iff,  GenircUe^  xvii,  916;  Dow- 
lin^.  On  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  ch.  iii. 

FUedner,  Tiibodor,  a  German  philanthropist, 
wa«  Ijorn  at  Eppstein,  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1800,  where 
his  father  was  pastor.  His  early  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  and  he  entered  the  minii^try  with 
some  mUgiving,  rather  doubting  his  fitness,  and  choos- 
ing rather  the  function  of  teacher.  But  in  1820  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  little  village  community  of  Kai- 
serswerth,  a  small  town  on  the  Rhine,  opened  his  way, 
and  he  diffidently  began  his  work  in  the  place  now 
forever  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  became, 
under  his  hand,  the  centre  of  an  influence  approach- 
ing that  of  Wesley  himself,  whose  power  of  endurance, 
faith«  and  incessunt  labor  Fliedner  rivalled.  The  in- 
hibitants  of  Kaiserswerth  were  chiefly  supported  by 
a  large  manufactory,  which  failed  in  1822.  Fliedner 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  helping  his  flock  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  them.  **  Never  did  a  man 
begin  to  ask  for  help  with  a  heavier  heart,  nor  with 
worse  success,  till  a  brother  pastor  at  Elberfeldt  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  and  told  him  that  the  three  requi- 


sites for  his  work  were  ^pstience,  impudence,  and  a 
ready  tongue.*  The  receipt,  to  which  Fliedner  added 
much  prayer  and  much  faith,  proved  so  successful  that 
he  was  spoken  of  before  his  death  as  the  most  accom- 
plished beggar  ever  known  in  Germany.  England, 
America,  and  many  distant  regions  learned  to  pour 
their  contributions  into  his  wallet,  and  often  his  worst 
necessities  were  relieved  by  what  seemed  almost  mi- 
raculous unsolicited  gifts,  which  exactly  answered  the 
demands  upon  him.''  In  1823  he  visited  England  on 
a  begging  excursion,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  with  her  benevolent  movements. 
See  Fry,  Elizabeth.  On  his  return  he  examined 
the  prisons  of  his  neigh lK>rhood,  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  state.  **  The  convicts  were  crammed  togeth- 
er in  narrow,  dirty  cells,  often  in  damp  cellars  without 
light  or  air;  boys  who  had  fallen  into  crime  fnm 
thoughtlessness  were  mixed  up  with  hoary,  cunning 
sinners ;  young  girls  with  the  most  corrupt  old  women. 
There  was  absolutely  no  classification ;  even  accused 
persons  waiting  fbr  trial,  who  might  soon  be  released 
again  as  innocent,  were  placed  with  criminals  who 
might  be  undergoing  a  lengthened  term  of  imprison- 
ment. There  was  as  good  as  no  supervision  at  all ; 
as  long  as  the  Jailers  allowed  no  one  to  escape,  they 
had  fulfilled  their  duty."  For  more  than  two  years 
Fliedner  tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  lay  between 
this  criminal  class  and  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
his  own  person,  visiting,  teaching,  reorganizing,  and 
in  1826  he  founded  the  first  German  society  for  im- 
proving prison  discipline.  '^^  Seeking  a  matron  for 
the  female  waids  at  Dusseldorf,  he  found  his  wife, 
vhose  parents  refused  to  let  her  take  the  (losltion 
first  offered  to  her,  but  approved  her  acceptance  of 
the  young  pastor  himself,  although  the  second  in- 
volved all  the  duties  of  the  first.  In  1833  he  took  a 
poor  crcattiro  released  from  prison  into  a  summer-house 
in  his  garden,  and  so  practically  started  a  scheme 
which  had  for  somo  time  been  in  his  mind,  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  such  women  as  desired  to  reform  on  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  FTicd- 
ner's  came  to  take  charge  of  this  minute  beginning, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  deaconess.  The  summer- 
house  gave  way  to  a  house,  the  deaconess  got  compan- 
ions, and  the  establishment  grew.  Then  the  thought  of 
founding  an  order  of  deaconesses  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  dawned  upon  him.  He  bought  a  house  in  1836, 
having  no  money,  but  a  vast  amount  of  faith.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  his  subsequent  enlargements 
of  his  borders.  His  hospital  was  started  with  one  ta- 
ble, some  broken  chairs,  a  few  worn  knives  and  two- 
pronged  forks,  wonn-eaten  bedsteads,  seven  sheets,  and 
four  severe  cases  of  illness.  The  effort  soon  flourished 
under  royal  favor."  In  1838  Fliedner  first  sent  dea- 
conesses from  his  establishment  to  work  in  other  places ; 
they  spread,  fresh  mother-houses  multiplied,  till  now 
there  are  139  stations.  (For  statistics,  see  Deacon- 
esses, vol.  ii,  p.  709.)  In  1849  he  visited  America, 
and  travelled  widely.  He  founded  a  "  house"  at  Pitts^ 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  *'  In  the  course  of  his  life  Flied- 
ner established  at  Kaiserswerth  schools,  training  col- 
leges for  middle-class  scliool-niistresses  as  well  as  for 
governesses,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  boy's  school,  and  a 
training  college  for  schoolmasters.  The  hospital,  the 
asj'lum,  the  schools,  are  all  utilized  for  the  training  of 
deaconesses,  whom  Fliedner  frequently  tiiught  himself 
by  the  example  of  his  wonderful  gifts  for  interesting 
the  young.  Comical  stories  might  be  told  of  his  do- 
incrs  in  his  infant-schools,  where  he  would  fall  pros- 
trate l)y  way  of  illustration  of  the  story  of  Goliath,  dis- 
tribute bread  and  honey  to  fix  the  excellence  of  the 
heavenly  manna  on  the  children's  minds,  or  suddenly 
send  a  boy  under  the  table  to  vivify  his  tale  of  the  fall 
of  a  traveller  over  a  precipice.  His  labors  lasted  till 
his  death.  He  died  at  Kaiserswerth,  Oct.  4, 1864,  worn 
out  by  journeys  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
America,  which  had  brought  on  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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nntlnned,  In  apltc  office  for  tiirent<r-foiir  v«n.    In  Jmuaiy,  1B34,  he  wu 

li^iuus  and  e.nii^'il  Ufe,  [ouk  keen  InlerFst  in  tlie  de-  railing  health,  and  died  March  7, 1H25.  Dr.  Flint  pub- 
tuils  of  djlly  work  (pint;  on  aruund  him,  and  disd  ■  liahed  A  Treutiit  im  Sarvepng,  and  aeren]  occawiiul 
diij  or  two  after  takini;  the  communian  with  bis  whole  diwiiurws.  He  a»i>ted  in  t.iimpilinf;  Tki  ffarifonl 
estiblishment  and  f^iniil]'.  iorludin^j  two  eoni,  whose  Seltctinn  "/  Ht/mia,  and  waa  aloo  asaiaiinl  editor  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Church  he  tpecially  njoiced  tflsre."  Oiunfctical  Efangdicit  Mar/azine  fur  Mven  yttm.— 
Fliedner  piildiihed  (uKer  IBWi)  annual  reports  of  his  Sprague,  Aimali,  ii,  273. 

innlitution.andB  monlhlypariodicalcBlledi)^,!™™- 1         - .  ,,    ,  .. 

««,!  Kr<Jun/r««,d.  He  Z^  wrote  .  work,  in  tour  ■  Plo**  (.""^T  "«  '»»  Pl-^-  ^^"^'  *'*"■»'*'.  *V'. 
>alumeB,  on  the  martyra  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  I  Kings  v,9j  rnO?:i,  mp*»<fat*',  of  uncertain  dec- 
Hach  tier  USrlyrfr  md  oaUri-r  CliabtHMzrngtn  itr  jvaiinn,  3  Chron.  ii,  \f>\  Sept.  in  both  passages  irxtciai, 
tenagrl.  Kirche  nod  dot  Aftldn  hi*  anf  uutere  Zat.  '  „,  j|^  in  1  Eailr.  T,  66),  a  raj},  for  conreying  bulky 
1852-1860, 1  vols.— Lankan  Uifirltrly  Rreirv,  April,  Liibslance*  by  water.  Two  methods  of  coin-eying 
18G8,  p.  247:  aptdaiur,  April  11,  186S ;   Winkworth,    w„,ii  in  Ooats  appear  tn  hare  tieen  practiced  in  an- 


Lift  n/Poirtar/'fJediKr  (Load.  1867);  Appletun,  Jn. 
Csdop.  (IB64).  p.  STu. 

Fllu.     Sob  Fly. 

Fllnn,  Ahhrrw,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniater, 
wa«  l>am  in  MoryUnd  in  1778,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  179!),  and  wa*  licensed  to 
preach  by  Uran^  Presbytery  in  1800,  In  ISIJS  be  be- 
gaina  pastor  of  the  Preshytcrian  church  at  Fayelte- 
Tille,  and  in  1811  lie  was  insUlled  pa>tor  of  a  new 


vient  times.  Tlie  lint  was  bv  pushii 
•if  tTees  into  the  water,  ami  eoRerine  them  lo  be  cst- 
riml  alnii!;  by  the  stream:  tliis  was  commnnly  adopted 
with  reffoni'  lo  Hreirood.  The  other  was  ranging  a 
iitiinlier  of  planks  dole  lu  each  other  in  regular  ortkr. 
Iiihdini;  them  together,  and  steering  Ihem  down  tbe 
■   ■  ■     ■  lent  praelkf. 
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n  widely  diffused  tl 


side  of  Moiinl  I,elianon,  alwve  Tripo- 


ileala  and  plank 
They  were  calleil  irxfi<ai  by  the  Greeks,  and 
y  the  Romans.  The  ancients  i-eniured  out  to 
h  them  on  piratical  expeilittons,  as  well  ax  to 
n  commerce;  and  afler  the  invention  of  tbips 
try.  OB  was  -line  ui  lus  musi  iinpreimivB  anu  ■iirac-  ihew  Were  Still  retained  foT  the  InuuporUtion  of  sol- 
live  preachers  of  hie  day."  He  died  Feb.  24, 1H20.  jiew  (SchefTer,  De  MilH.  A'.ip.  Vrt).  Solomon,  it  ap- 
He  printed  a  fiw  occasional  sermons.— Sprague,  Art.  ^^„  from  the  above  pssaaces,  ent«i«d  into  a  contract 
HttU,  iv,  278.  ^  ,1^1,  Hiram,  king  of  Tyie,  by  which  the  latter  was  in 

Flint  (i:il':^n<  AaUamiih',  from  ita  imaofAnesi, 
Ppa.  csiv,  8;  I'aa.  1,  7;  "rock,"  JIIj  isviii,  9;  fro-  ^  _ 

quenlly  with  the  accompaniment  IIS,  a  rock,  Deut.  '  "J'n^'l^m'il^bi'^r'to'jeruMWDC  Md''the"iorf;;n,  tb^ 
viii,  16;  siiij,  18;  once  for  IS  itself,  EMk  iii,  9  onlj  river  in  Palestine  that  could  bear  floats  i»  at  a 
"  sharp  alone,"  Exod.  iv,  25),  any  hard  stone,  espe-  considerable  distance  from  tbe  cedar  forest.  The  wood, 
dully  of  a  silicious  character,  as  qitarti  or  granite  therefore  mnst  have  been  brought  along  the  ci 
but  in  mlneralojtical  Bcience  it  is  applied  onlj  to  silt  sea  to  Jaffa.  TheAssyi' 
cinus  nodules.  In  the  three  passages  first  cited  above 
the  reference  is  lo  God's  bringing  water  and  oil  out  of 
the  naturally  barren  rocks  of  the  wlldemess  for  the 
auke  of  his  people.  In  I'uiali  the  word  is  used  meta 
phnricully  to  signify  the  finnneis  of  the  pmphet  in  re 
aisUnce  to  his  persecutors.  So  also  in  Isa  r  28  we 
have  (Ue  Xnt,  in  rgf<.-rence  to  the  hoofs  of  liurscs  In 
1  Hjcc.  X,  73,  «ix^<>£  ia  translated  jiihf,  and  in  V,  itd 
3ti,  4  the  Bipression  ik  Ttrpac  aVjwrofiou  Is  adopted 
■Vom  Deut.  viii,  15  (Sept.).  See  Rock.  t1mls  aboun  I 
in  nejrly  all  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Hebrews  marched  during  the  fhrty  years  of  wandennj. 
In  tbe  northward  dewrt,  Inw  hilts  of  chalk  ociiir  as  croKsmg  nicra  on  inflated  skins  [see  Ferbt]  and  in 
wellasfreqnent  tracts  of  chalky  soil,  for  tlio  most  part  Ijaaket-boata,  precisely  as  described  by  ancient  autbnrs 
overspread  with  flints.  In  the  western  desert  Burtk-  (llerod.i,  1U4);  and  in  the  same  region  tnnsportation 
hardt  saw  some  UrtJc  pieces  of^fljnt  perfectly  oval,    and  trevellin;  ia  still  Ur^ely  carried  on  by  meant  of 


half  in 


n-ith 


»oine  liilly  chains  risin  ;  from 
tbo  plain.    See  Dkhrbt. 

Flint,  Abki.,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
grrga^nnnl  minister,  wa*  bom 
Kov.,1765,  at  Windham,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Ynle  in  17X6. 
and  in  17Wi  was  circled  tnlor 
In  Urown  Univcrsily,  where  he 
remained  until  17!I0,  and  on 
April  20,  1791,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Hartford.  He  wus  chosen  sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Connecticut  Mis. 

tioD,  June,  1798,  and  held 


la  traveller's    awning  oi 


Muduo  Auyriaii  KtiUt,  or  Uaft. 
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nock  (nflnally  and  properly  *1*15t  e'rfcr,  iroi/ivf; 
[or  dimin.  trotfiviovt  a  "little  flock,"  like  w|'^bn,  cha- 
nph',  1  Kings  xx,  27];  occasionally  MSpp,  mikneh\ 
catUej  as  generally  rendered;  frequently  *|M2C,  s/ieep 
collectiTelv,  as  commonly  rendered  ;  also  r'^7*ll3, 
marUh\  Jer.  x,  21,  pasture^  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
and  niind?,  ashteroth'  [q.  v.],  Deut.  vii,13;  xxviii, 
4, 18, 51,  i.  e.  Vemues^  ewes  for  breeding).  See  Fold  ; 
Pasturage:  Sheep. 

Flock,  the  correlative  term  to  "pastor.'*  "The 
way  in  which  this  term,  or  the  language  which  implies 
it,  invariably  occurs  in  Scripture  (1  Pet.  v,  2;  John 
xxi,  15),  points  out  to  the  people  that  they  are  not  prop- 
erly the  minister's  flock  (which  would  exalt  him  into 
the  mediator  between  them  and  God),  but  Christ's." — 
Eden,  Ckurch  DicUonnry^  s.  v. 

Flodoard  {Flodoardtu  or  Frodoardus)  of  Rheims, 
a  French  chronicler,  was  bom  at  Epernay  in  894,  and 
became  canon  of  Rheims.  He  was  persecuted  by  count 
Heribert  for  opposing  the  raising  of  his  unqualitied 
son  Hugo  to  the  archbishopric  of  Kheinis,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months.  After  the  death  of  the 
count,  Hu^o  the  son  did  justice  to  Flodoardus.  He 
died  March  28,  966.  He  wrote  Chronica  or  AnnaUs^  a 
chronicle  of  France  from  919  to  966,  published  by  Pi- 
thou  (Paris,  1588).  He  also  wrote  a  Historia  EccUmior 
Remenns^  id  four  books,  giving  an  account  of  the  pre- 
lates who  had  presided  over  its  affairs  (printed  by  Col- 
vener,  Donay,  1617).  Both  these  works,  as  far  as  ex- 
tant, are  given  in  Migne,  Patrologkk  Latina^  vol.  135, 
together  with  the  Op»tcula  Metrica  of  Flodoard,  in- 
cluding his  Triumphiu  ChrisHy  a  sort  of  Church  Hii^tory 
in  verse. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin,  xvii,  936 ;  Clarke, 
Suecenion  of  Sacred  Literature^  ii,  565. 

Floh,  Jacob  Hendbik,  was  bom  in  the  year  1758, 
at  Crefeld.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary in  Amsterdam.  lie  was  invited  in  1783  to  take 
charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Ensched^.  Here  he 
labored  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  a  ready  wit,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  he  was  located.  Several  valuable  es- 
says were  written  by  him  on  the  subject  of  education. 
One,  on  the  Btst  Theory  of  Punishment s  and  Retoards  in 
Schools,  received  the  prize  from  the  Maatschappy  tot 
out  van  't  algemeen.  Several  works  on  other  sub- 
jects were  written  by  him.  One,  on  the  Indissoluble 
Conneetion  beticeen  Virtue  and  (rue  Happiness^  was  crown- 
ed by  the  same  society.  Another,  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, we  deem  worthy  of  mention  here :  National  Hap- 
piness cannot  Exist  viihout  ncUional  Virtue,  For  a  few 
Y&srs  Floh  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
his  ministerial  vocation  to  engage  in  political  life.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
National  Convention  at  the  Hague.  In  1798  he  was 
chosen  secretarj*  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  represent- 
ative body  of  the  Batavian  people.  He  acquitted  him- 
self in  these  positions  with  great  credit.  His  theolog- 
ical views  were  Latitudinarian.  His  principal  works 
are,  Proere  eener berelenerrde verJdaring der geschiedenis 
ran*s  f/eilands  verzoeking  inde  woe^tijn,  Deventer.  1790; 
lefs  over  bedestonden,  1817.  His  att.ck  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  as  teaching,  in  the  answer  to  the  fifth 
question,  a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  state,  made  in 
the  National  Assembly  at  the  Hague,  was  regarded  as 
highly  injudiciouft,  and  excited  great  indignation.  It 
elicited  a  triumphant  reply  from  the  pen  of  Ewaldus 
Ki«t,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  minifitera  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Fluh  attempted  no  reply.  It  was 
thought  that  he  was  himself  convinced  by  the  moder- 
ate and  judicious  reply  of  Ki$it.  We  may  add  in  hon- 
or of  Floh  that  this  attack  of  his  was  regarded  as  an 
exception  to  his  otherwise  impartial  conduct  as  a  pub- 
lic lepresentatiye.    He  died  at  Enschede  in  March, 


1830.  See  B.  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  NederUmd,  i  Deel,  biz. 
467  en  verv. ;  Ypey  en  Dermont's  Gesthiedenis  der  Ne- 
derlandsche  Hervormde  Kerk,  iv  Deel,  biz.  206  en  rerv. 
(Breda,  1827).    (J.  P.  W.) 

Flohr,  Geobge  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  bom  in  1759. 
He  died  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  in  1826.  He  studied  med- 
icine  in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  throng  that  witness- 
ed the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  The  accidental  but 
tragical  death  of  an  individual  in  the  crowd  standing 
near  him,  part  of  whose  mangled  body  was  thrown 
upon  his  person,  most  deeply  affected  him,  and  so  op- 
erated upon  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  change  all  his 
purposes  and  plans  for  the  future.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  character.  A  train  of  serious  thought 
was  awakened  which  resulted  in  his  conversion,  and 
subsequent  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  America,  and  [>ursued  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William 
Carpenter,  Madison  County,  Va.  After  his  licensure 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  engaged  in  successful  mission- 
ary service  in  south-western  Virginia,  but  subsequent- 
ly took  charge  of  several  congregations  in  Wythe 
County,  among  whom  he  fhithfully  labored  till  his 
death.  Mr.  Flohr  exercised  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence not  only  upon  the  members  of  his  church,  but 
upon  all  classes  of  society.  When  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  community  they  were  always  referred  to  him 
for  adjustment,  and  from  his  decision  scarcely  any  one 
ever  thought  of  an  appeal.  The  basis  of  this  influence 
was  the  unlimited  confidence  which  every  one  had  in 
his  personal  worth  and  Christian  integrity.  So  far  as 
his  professional  engagements  allowed,  Mr.  Flohr  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  acquaintance  with  the  German 
and  French  was  extensive  and  thorough,  and  his  at- 
tainments in  Latin  and  Greek  considerable.  The  onlv 
wotk  of  his  ever  published  was  a  posthumous  volume 
of  sermons.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Flood  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  [see 
Raik],  but  especially  of  bl2ip,  mabbuV,  KaraKkvofio^^ 
an  event  related  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (ch.  vii  and 
viii),  by  which,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  description,  the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and 
every  tenrestrial  creature  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  human  family  and  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  supematurally  preserved  in  an  ark, 
constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the  purpose. 
See  Abk. 

1.  The  successive  stages  of  its  progress  were  in  order 
and  at  intervals  as  follows.  In  the  6(0th  year  of  his 
life,  Noah  was  commanded  to  enter  the  ark,  taking 
with. him  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives. 
One  week  afterwards,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  2d  month 
(answering  nearly  to  our  November),  there  began  a 
forty-days*  rain,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  so  that  its  waters  rose  over  the  land 
until  all  the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heavens  were 
covered.  Fifteen  cubits  (twenty-seven  feet)  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail  (rise).  On  the  17th  day  of  the 
7th  month  (about  April),  or  150  days  after  the  deluge 
began,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Arurat,  or 
Armenia,  the  waters  having  begun  to  abate.  They 
continued  to  decrease  till  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
(July),  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible. 
Fortv  davs  after  thi.«»,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  from  the 
ark,  which  never  returned.  He  next  (apparently  after 
seven  days)  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  came  buck. 
Seven  days  afterwards  he  dispatched  the  do^e  again  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  evening  ^he 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth.  Ai'tt^r  an 
interval  of  seven  days  the  dove  w^as  sent  forth  a  tldrd 
time,  and  returned  no  more.  On  the  first  dav  of  the 
1st  month  of  the  new  year  (Sept. -Oct.)  the  waters 
were  dried  from  off  the  earth,  and  on  the  27th  day  of 
the  2d  month  (Nov.)  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  built 
an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice.     See  Noah. 
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2.  The  trntb  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is 
coiifirmed  liv  the  tradition  of  it  which  universally  ob- 
tained. A  tradition  of  the  deluge,  in  many  respects 
accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account,  has 
been  preserved  almost  universally  among  the  ancient 
nations.  It  is  a  ver}*  remarkable  fiict  concerning  the 
deluge  that  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations  begins 
vrhh  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which  were 
unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enterprising 
voyagers  and  travellers;  and  that  traditions  of  the 
dolui^e  were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  tbe 
farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear, 
especially  in  those  jountries  which  were  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Such  narratives  have  formed  pjirt  of 
the  rude  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Greeks, 
Scythians,  and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  alao  been 
discovered  among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the 
aborigines  of  Cuba,  North  America,  and  the  South-jiea 
Islands.     See  Ararat. 

3.  The  account  furnished  by  the  sacred  historian  is 
circumstantially  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agency :  but  in  several  of  the  lesser 
particulars  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  "  the  opening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven"  (vii,  11),  and  the  **  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,^*  are  mentioned, 
and  again  the  effect  of  wind  in  drying  up  the  waters 
(viii,  1).  It  is  chieflj'  to  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
event  is  represented  as  both  commencing  and  termina- 
ting in  the  most  gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without 
anything  at  all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  con- 
vulsions often  pictured  in  vulgir  imagination  as  ac- 
compmying  it.  When  the  w  iters  subsided,  so  little 
was  the  surface  of  the  earth  changed  that  the  vegetor- 
tvm  continued  uninjured;  the  olive-trees  remained  from 

.which  the  dove  brought  its  token.  We  allude  partic- 
ularly to  these  circumstances  in  the  narrative  as  being 
those  which  Xreai  most  upon  the  probable  nature  and 
extent  of  the  event,  which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the 
present  article  to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
what  little  evidence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject, 
whether  fh>m  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  or  fh>m  other 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us  by 
the  researches  of  science.  See  Cockburn,  Inquiry  into 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Motaic  Deluge  (London, 
1760). 

The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose,  and  which 
can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  subject,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  indications 
of  superficial  action  attributable  to  the  agency  of  wa- 
ter, subsequent  to  the  latest  period  of  the  regular  geo- 
logical formations,  and  corresponding  in  character  to 
a  temporary  inundation  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature, 
of  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains, 
and,  lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe ;  or,  if  these  conditions  should 
not  be  fulfilled,  then  indications  of  at  least  somethint; 
approaching  to  this,  or  with  which  the  terms  of  the 
description  may  be  fairly  understood  and  interpreted 
to  correspond.  (See  Prof.  Hitchcock,  on  **  The  His- 
torical and  Geological  Delu<;e8  compared."  in  the  Bib. 
R'pos.  January,  1837;  April,  1837;  April,  18.B8;  also 
Brown's  translation  of  '*  twelve  dissertations"  [on  the 
Flood]  out  of  Le  Clerc  [Commentury,  i,  66-70, 1710] 
on  Genesis,  London,  1696.)  Of  those  geological  facts 
which  soem  to  l)ear  at  all  upon  such  an  inquiry-,  the 
lirst,  perhaps,  which  strikes  us  is  the  occurrence  of 
what  was  formerly  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  diluvium,  but  which  more  modem  research  has 
separated  into  many  distinct  classes.  The  general 
term  may,  however,  not  inaptly  describe  superficial  ac- 
cumulations, whether  of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  or  loose  ag- 
gregations of  larger  blocks,  which  are  found  to  prevail 
over  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  mani- 
festly superinduced  over  the  deposits  of  different  ages, 
with  which  they  have  no  connection.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  accumulated  detritus  soon 


showed  the  diversilied  nature  of  the  fragmenta  of  which 
it  is  composed  in  different  localities.  The  general  re- 
sult, as  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is  obviously 
this :  the  traces  of  currents,  and  the  like,  which  the 
surtace  of  the  earth  does  exhibit,  and  which  migkt  be 
ascribed  to  diluvial  action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly 
not  the  results  of  one  univenal  simultaneous  submerg- 
ence, but  of  many  dittinct,  local,  aqueous  forces,  fur  tbe 
most  part  continued  in  action  for  long  periods,  and  of 
a  kind  precisely  analogous  to  such  agency  as  is  now 
at  work.  While,  further,  many  parts  of  the  existmg 
surface  show  no  traces  of  such  operations ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  volcanic  district^  prove  distinctly 
that  during  the  enormous  periods  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  craters  were  active,  no  deluge  could  possibly 
have  passed  over  them  without  removing  all  those 
lighter  portions  of  their  exuviae  which  have  evidently 
remained  wholly  untouched  since  they  were  ejected. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  thus  apparent  that  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueous  revolution  at 
any  comparatively  recent  period  having  affected  the 
earth's  surface  over  any  considerable  tract:  changes, 
doubtless,  may  have  been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in 
isolated  districts.  The  phenomena  presented  by  caves 
containing  bones,  as  at  Kirkdale  and  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the  <?hanges  in  the  sur- 
face are  more  and  more  seen  to  have  been  carried  od. 
But  a  recent  simultaneous  influx  of  water  covering  tbe 
glol)e,  and  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  mountains, 
must  have  left  indisputable  traces  of  its  influence, 
which  not  only  is  not  the  case,  but  against  which  we 
have  seen  positive  facts  standing  out.  Such  traces 
must  especially  be  ei^pected  to  be  found  in  the  masses 
of  human  remains  which  such  a  deluge  must  liave  im- 
bedded in  the  strata  of  soil  and  detritus,  if  these  were 
formed  by  that  event.  Now  it  is  quite  notorious  that 
no  l)ed  indisputably  attributable  to  diluvial  action  has 
ever  been  found  containing  a  single  bone  or  tooth  <^ 
the  human  species.  We  must  therefore  contend  th^ 
no  evidence  h't*  yet  been  adduced  of  any  deposit  which 
can  be  identified  with  the  Noacliian  deluge.  See  Ge- 
ology. 

Apart  from  the  testimonies  of  geology,  there  are 
other  sciences  which  must  be  interrogated  on  such  a 
subject.  These  are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  as- 
sign the  possibility  of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all 
over  the  globe  five  miles  in  depth  cAove  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  sea ;  natural  history,  to  count  the  myri- 
ads of  species  of  living  creatures  to  be  preserved  and 
continued  in  the  ark ;  mechanics,  to  construct  suck  a 
vessel;  with  some  others  not  less  necessary  to  the 
case.  But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  more  minutply 
on  such  points :  the  reader  will  find  them  most  elesr- 
ly  and  candidly  stated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and 
Scripture^  etc.,  p.  130,  2d  edit.     See  Ark. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  We  believe  only 
two  main  solutions  liave  l)een  attempted.  One  is  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pj'e  Smith  (ib,  p.  2M),  who  expressly 
contends  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
these  facts  and  the  description  In  the  Mosaic  record, 
trhen  thf.  latter  ie  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  cor- 
rect interpretation  then  lefers,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  univermlity  of  the  deluge.  Tbese 
the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of  sifnilar 
passages,  are  only  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a 
great  extent ;  often,  indeed,  the  very  same  phrase  is  ap- 
plied to  a  very  limited  re^rion  or  country,  as  in  Gen. 
xli,  56 ;  Dent,  ii,  25 ;  Acts  ii,  5,  etc.  Thus,  so  far  as 
these  expressions  are  concerned,  the  description  may 
apply  to  a  local  deluge.  Next,  the  destruction  of  tbe 
whole  existing  human  race  does  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply this  universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considera- 
tions as  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  al- 
leged era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
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probably  had  not  extended  beyond  a  comparatively 
limited  district  of  the  Euat.    A  local  destruction  of  an- 
imal life  urould  also  allow  of  sach  a  reduction  of  the 
namben  to  be  included  in  the  ark  as  might  obviate 
objections  on  that  score ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental 
idiom  may  save  the  necessity  of  the  liUrcU  supposition 
of  every  actual  species  being  Included.     This  is  a  con- 
sideration of  very  great  importance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  countless  varieties  of  animated  beings  for 
which  the  ark  itself  made  no  provision,  such  as  rep- 
tileSf  insects,  and  even  fishes,  which  could  not  exist  in 
the  brackish  waters,  even  if  they  survived  the  collis- 
ions of  the  flood.    The  other  difficulties  above  alluded 
to,  arising  irom  kindred  sciences,  sach  as  the  lack  of 
water,  the  effect  of  so  large  an  accession  of  water  upon 
the  temperature  and  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  place  as  the  ark  for  the  long 
confinement  of  so  many  animals,  the  actual  existence 
of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world  older  than  the 
deluge,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving  even  veg- 
etable life  for  BO  long  a  time  under  water,  are  all  like- 
wise obviated  by  the  supposition  of  a  local  deluge. 
Again,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  descent  of 
so  many  animals  from  so  lof^,  bleak,  and  cragg}'  a 
mountain  as  Ararat,  and  their  dissemination  thence 
over  all  the  world,  are  obviated  in  this  way,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  was  on  one  of  its  lower  eminences  that 
the  ark  grounded,  as  it  floated  by  the  force  of  the 
southerly  irruption  towards  the  great  mounfain  bar- 
riers of  Armenia.     Lastly,  this  author  suggests  con- 
siderations tending  to  fix  the  region Vhicb  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by 
Moses  in  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where  there 
is  a  large  district  now  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  (see  the  Bibliciheca  Sacra,  July, 
1867,  p.  465) :  this  might  have  been  submerged  by  the 
joint  action  of  rain,  and  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
Persian  and  Indian  Seas.    Finally,  he  quotes  the  opin- 
ions of  several  approved  divines  in  confirmation  of 
such  a  view,  especially  as  bearing  upon  all  the  essen- 
tial religious  instruction  which  the  narrative  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  that 
which,  accepting  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  narrative, 
makes  the  deluge  strictly  universal ;  and  allowing  (as 
they  vuut  be  allowed)  all  the  difficulties,  not  to  say 
contradictions,  in  a  natural  sense,  involved  in  it,  ac- 
counts for  them  all  by  tupematurcU  agency.  In  fact, 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  strictly  taken,  may  perhaps 
be  understood  throughout  as  representing  the  whole 
event,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  miracu- 
louB  nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  difficulties  or  question,  since  there  are  no  limits  to 
omnipotence,  and  one  miracle  is  not  greater  than  an- 
other. In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties  thus 
ovoiMme,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was  not  only 
miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every  trace  and  mark 
of  it  supematurally  effaced  and  destroyed.  Now,  con- 
aidering  the  immense  amount  of  supernatural  agency 
thus  rendered  necessary,  this  hypothei^is  has  appeared 
to  some  quite  untenable.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  particu- 
lar (whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  any  leanintc  to  scepti- 
cism);, enlarges  on  the  difficulty  (p.  157,  and  note),  and 
offers  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  general  question 
of  miracles  (p.  M~89) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all  mir- 
aclea  are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural  agency  to 
ao  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  present  instance  is, 
to  manv  minds  at  least,  very  staggering,  if  not  wholly 
inadmissible.  In  &ct,  in  stretching  the  argument  to 
such  an  extent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  may 
be  trenching  upon  difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and 
not  ffnfiiciently  regarding  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  emy  miracles  are  supported.     See  Miracle. 

If  we  k>ok  to  the  actual  tenor  of  the  whole  narrative 
as  delivered  by  Moses  (Gren.  viii  and  is),  we  shall  ob- 


serve that  the  manifest  immediaie  purport  of  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  early  portion  of  his  his- 
tory, viz.  as  forming  part  of  the  inirtxiuction  to  the 
LAW.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  first  instance,  the  narrative 
dwelling  on  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  be&sta 
(vii,  2)  ;  afterwards  on  the  covenant  with  Koah ;  the 
promise  of  future  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits ; 
the  prohibition  of  eating  blood;  the  punishment  of 
murder  (ix,  4,  etc.) ;  all  constituting,  in  fact,  f^orne  of 
the  rudiments  out  of  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  framed, 
and  which  were  thus  brought  before  the  Israelites  as 
forming  an  anticipatory  sanction  for  it.  Be^'arded  in 
a  Christian  light,  the  narrative  is  important  solely  in 
respect  to  the  applications  made  of  it  in  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament, and  theae  are  only  of  the  following  kind :  it 
is  referred  to  as  a  warning  of  Christ's  coming  (Matt, 
xxiv,  88;  Luke  xvii,27);  as  an  assurance  of  jud^r men t 
on  sin  (2  Pet  ii,  5) ;  and  of  God's  long-suffering ;  while 
the  ark  is  made  a  type  of  baptism  and  Christian  salva- 
tion (1  Pet  iii,  20) ;  and,  lastly,  Noah  is  set  forth  as  an 
example  of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7).  In  these  applications 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  physical  nature  of  the 
event,  nor  even  to  its  literal  universality.  They  are 
all  allusions,  not  to  the  event  abstractedly,  but  only  in 
the  way  of  argument  with  the  parties  addressed  in  sup- 
port of  other  truths ;  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
addressed  to  those  who  already  believed  in  it— in  the 
first  of  the  instances  cited,  to  the  Jews — in  the  others, 
to  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  (compare  1  Pet.  i,  1, 
and  2  Pet  iii,  1).  Indeed,  if  the  terms  »*  earth"  (y^:^^) 
and  '*  heavens*'  (D^^UJ)  be  referred  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative itself  to  the  visible  extent  of  land  and  superin- 
cumbent arch  of  sky  (as  they  often  signify'),  all  direct 
statement  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  will  at  once  disappear.  That  it 
was  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  the  human  race  at 
the  time  is  indeed  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
sacred  history  [see  Antkdilcviaks]  ;  I  ut  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  population  before  the  flood  was  either 
so  extensive  or  so  widely  disseminated  as  many  have 
imagined,  calculating  upon  the  inapposite  rate  of  mod- 
ern increase  and  later  usages.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  after  the  deluge  the  inhabitants  were 
still  so  greatly  inclined  to  cluster  around  one  nativo 
centre  that  the  catastrophe  of  Babel  was  requisite  in 
order  to  induce  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine  behest  that 
mankind  should  ^*fill  the  earth."  Undoubtedly,  if 
read  from  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  world's 
histor}',  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage otherwise  than  of  an  absolute  universality ;  for, 
now  that  every  region  of  the  world  is  known,  and 
known  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  man  and  bea^t, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  world-em- 
bracing catastrophe  which  could  be  described  as  en- 
veloping in  a  watery  shroud  every  hill  under  tho 
whole  heaven,  and  destroying  every  living  thing  that 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  eaith.  But  here  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  sacred  narrative  dates  from  the  com- 
parative infancy  of  the  world,  when  but  a  limited  por- 
tion of  it  was  peopled  or  known ;  and  it  is  always  one 
of  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  most  fertile  sources  of 
error,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  such  early  rec- 
ords, that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  contemplate  what  is  written  from  a  mod- 
em point  of  view.  Ilence  the  embarrassments  so 
often  felt,  and  the  misjudgments  sometimes  actually 
pronounced,  respecting  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  lan- 
guage suited  to  the  apparent,  but  at  variance,  as  has 
now  been  ascertained,  with  the  real  phenomena.  In 
such  cases  it  is  forgotten  that  the  Bible  was  not  in- 
tended to  teach  the  truths  of  physical  science,  or  point 
the  way  to  discoveries  in  the  merely*'  natural  sphere. 
Of  things  in  these  departments  of  knowledge  it  uses 
the  language  of  common  life.  So,  whatever  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  touches  on  geographi- 
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cal  limits  or  m&tters  strictly  physical,  onght  to  be 
takeD  with  the  qualitications  inseparable  from  the 
bouDded  horizon  of  men's  views  and  relations  at  the 
time*  Accordingly,  there  were  not  wanting  theologi- 
cal writers  who,  long  before  any  geological  fact,  or 
well-ascertained  fact  of  any  sort  in  physical  science, 
had  appeared  to  shake  men's  faith  in  a  strictly  univer- 
sal deluge,  actually  put  the  interpretation  now  sug- 
gested as  competent  upon  the  narrative  of  the  deluge. 
Thus  Poole,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  says  in  his  Synopsis  on  Gen.  vii,  19:  **It  is 
not  to  l>e  supposed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth 
was  covered  with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of 
overwhelming  those  regions  in  which  there  were  no 
human  beings?  It  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  mankind  had  so  increased  before  the  del- 
uge as  to  have  penetrated  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that  they  had  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  effects  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  men  alone  applied  to  places 
in  which  there  were  no  men."  Hence  be  concludes 
that  **■  if  not  so  ranch  as  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
globe  was  overspread  with  water,  still  the  deluge 
would  be  universal,  because  the  extirpation  took  effect 
upon  all  the  part  of  the  world  which  was  inhabited." 
In  like  manner  Stillingfleet,  a  writer  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, in  his  Oriffmes  Sacrxe  (bk.  iii,  ch.  iv.),  states  that 
"he  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scrip- 
ture to  assert  that  the  flood  did  spread  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  flood  was  universal  as  to 
mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all 
of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood — which  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  proved."  Indeed,  this  view  dates  much 
farther  back  than  the  comparatively  recent  time  when 
these  authors  lived ;  for  while  bishop  Patrick  himself 
took  the  other  and  commoner  view,  we  find  him  thus 
noting  in  his  commentary  on  Gen.  vii,  19:  "There 
were  those  anciently  (i.  e.  in  the  earlier  ages),  and 
they  have  their  successors  now,  who  imagined  the 
flood  was  not  universal — aW  iv  tfi  oi  toti  dv9punroi 
t^Kovv — but  only  there  where  men  then  dwelt ;  as  the 
author  of  the  Questiones  ad  Orthodoxos  tells  us,  Quest. 
84."  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
.tion  between  scientific  naturalists  on  the  one  side,  and 
men  of  simple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other.  Apart 
from  the  cultivation  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  we 
have  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one  of 
which  find  no  reason  to  l)elieve  in  more  than  a  restrict- 
ed universality,  while  the  other  press  the  language  to 
its  farthest  possible  extent  —  take  it,  not  as  descrip- 
tive of  (vod's  judgment  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far 
merely  as  it  was  occupied  by  men.  but  with  reference 
to  the  globe  at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural 
history.  See  Offerhaus,  De  diluvio  Noefico  (Franeck. 
1694);  Hardt,  Historia  diluvii  Noacki  (Helmst.  1728); 
Diecke,  Ueber  die  Sumlftuth  (St.  Gall,  1861);  Rendell, 
Jlistoi-y  of  the  Flood  (Lond.  1851,  1864).  Compare 
Dklugk. 

Floor  (""Ha,  go'ren ;  uAwi/),  prop,  a  level  or  open 
area  (as  the  "place"  or  square  around  the  gates  of 
Oriental  cities,  1  Kings  xxii,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9) ; 
hence  usually  the  spot,  well-beaten  and  smooth,  on 
which  grain  is  trodden  out  by  cattle  in  the  East,  i.  e. 
the  "  barn-floor"  or  '*  threshing-floor."  See  Tiiresh- 
INO.  For  the  floor  of  rooms,  see  Housb  ;  for  that  of 
court-yards,  see  Pavement. 

Flore,  Order  of  (FhHacences^  Florenses,  or  /7ort- 
ensfS^.A  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Clatholic  Church, 
was  founded,  in  1189,  by  Joachim  de  Celico  (><enerally 
called  Joachim  of  Floris),  who  resigned  his  position  of 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Corazzo  in  order 
to  withdraw  w^ith  some  companions  into  the  desert  of 
Flora.    Soon  a  monastery  arose  there,  the  statutes  of 


which  were  sanctioned  in  1196  by  pope  Celestine  III. 
Gradually  the  statutes  were  adopted  by  several  mon- 
asteries in  Naples  and  the  two  Calabrias ;  bat,  as  the 
founder  waa  suspected  of  heresy,  the  order  had  repeit- 
edly  to  snff'er  persecution.  In  1470  began  the  rule  of 
commendatory  abbots,  which  led  to  a  rapid  degenen» 
tion.  In  1505  most  of  the  monasteries  connected  with 
the  order  joined  the  Cistercians,  while  a  few  otben  were 
incorporated  with  the  Carthuaians  and  Dominicans. 
At  the  close  of  the  16th  century  no  more  monasteries 
of  the  order  seem  to  have  been  in  existence.  There 
were  also  a  few  convents  of  nuns  following  the  role 
of  Flore  The  order  differed  but  little  from  the  Cis- 
lercians.— Wetzer  uud  Welte,  Kirchtn^Lexikon^  iv, 
102. 

Florence,  Council  of  (transferred  from  Ferrara 
in  1439).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Conncil 
of  Ferrara  was  called  by  Eugenius  IV  are  stated  under 
Basle,  Council  of  ;  Fbrbara,  Cocncil  of.  Tbe 
plea  for  the  transfer  of  the  council  ftx>m  Ferrara  to  Fii^- 
cnce  was  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Femn;  but 
this  must  be  pronounced  a  blind,  as  the  plague  had  prP' 
vailed  for  months,  and  was  nearly  over  when  the  trans' 
fer  took  place.  **  Are  we,  then,  free  to  surmise  that  the 
true  reason  was  kept  a  profound  secret  after  idl,  and 
was,  reall}',  that  the  Latins  were  getting  tborooghlv 
the  worst  of  it  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  creed,  and 
that  attention  was  to  be  diverted  from  the  subject  by  a 
change  of  scene  and  improved  fare?"  (Ffoulkes,  CArif- 
tendom^s  Divisions,  luBiei),  '' It  is  clear  that  the  Greek 
bishops  were  only  led  to  consent  to  obey  the  pope  and 
go  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  by  the  promise  that  their 
allowance  for  expenses,  which  had  been  withheld  for 
several  months,  should  be  promptly  paid"  (Popoff,  /7tf- 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Florence^  editeid  by  Keale,  Lond. 
1861,  ch.  vi). 

The  bull  transferring  the  council  to  Florence  was 
read  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  Jan.  10,  1499;  on 
Feb.  9  the  pope  and  bishops  entered  Florence;  the 
emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  arrived  on  the  15th.  The 
aim  of  the  council  was  (in  continuation  of  that  at  Fer- 
rara) to  restore  union  between  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  Eugenius  IV  desired  this  great- 
ly, in  order  to  confound  his  enemies  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  who  were  still  in  session,  and  who  soon  after- 
wards deposed  him  (June  25, 1489 :  see  Basle);  while 
the  emperor  John  Palieologus  sought  to  gain  the  ud 
of  the  West  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  addition  of  the  fiiopte  to 
the  creed  [see  Filioque]  ;  but  the  Latins  suct^eded 
in  taking  up  the  doctrinal  question  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holv  Ghost  instead  of  the  historical  one  of  tbe 
additions  to  the  creed.  The  cardinal  Jnlian  chiefly 
represented  the  Latin  side,  and  Mark  of  Ephesus  was 
the  strongest  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Greek*. 
Bessarion,  of  the  Greek  side,  was  won  over  to  the  Lat* 
in  by  promises  of  rewards  from  the  pope.    See  Be»a- 

RIOX. 

At  the  first  session,  Feb.  26, 1439,  Joseph,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  absent  on  account  of  illnefs. 
He  died  before  the  close  of  this  council.  Cardinal 
Julian  proposed  a  discussion  of  tbe  means  of  union ; 
the  emperor  reminded  him  that  the  dispute  on  ihej^- 
oque  was  not  ended.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  he  held 
a  private  meeting  of  the  Greeks  to  consider  termK  of 
union,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  second  8es»inn 
(March  2)  a  beginning  was  made  in  discussing  the 
doctrine  of  the  procession,  the  Latin  side  being  ablr 
represented  by  Johannes  de  Monte  Nigro,  provincial 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy.  The  discussion  was 
continued  in  several  sessions  up  to  the  ninth  (March 
'  25).  The  Greeks  succeeded  best  in  the  scriptural  ax^ 
I  gument,  and  also  showed  that  many  of  the  passaties 
from  Epiphanius,  Basil,  and  Augustine,  cited  by  tbe 
Latins,  had  been  corrupted.  After  tbe  session  of  Mar. 
17,  the  emperor  prohibited  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  An- 
thony of  Heraclea,  the  two  strongest  advocates  on  the 
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Greek  side,  from  taking  further  part  in  tlie  diaciusions. 
I  he  emperor  was  bent  on  union  at  any  price.     At  the 
end  of  the  session  of  March  24,  the  pope  sent  word  to 
the  patriarch  that  the  Greeks  must  either  express  their 
assent  to  the  Roman  view,  or  return  home  by  Easter, 
April  5.     Ii>om  this  time  the  emperor  vacillated :  on 
the  one  side  was  his  conscience,  and  also  the  fear  tliat 
the  whole  East  would  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to  ortho- 
doxy \  on  the  other  hand  was  his  desire  for  the  aid  of 
the  West  in  maintaining  his  falling  empire.     Policy 
triumphed.    Moreover,  the  Greeks  were  tar  from  home, 
and  without  money,  and  they  received  nothing  on  ac- 
count of  the  allowance  promised  them  by  the  pope 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Florence  until  May 
22.    The  emperor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Greek 
bishop?,  March  SO,  in  the  apartment  of  the  invalid  pa- 
triarch Joseph,  and  other  such  meetings  followed.    The 
dlicuf«ions  were  stormy.     Dositheus  of  Jerusalem  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  false  to  the 
creed  and  '*  Latinize."    Mark  declared  that  the  Latins 
were  not  only  schismatics,  but  heretics.     It  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  a  committee  of  twenty  should  be  ap- 
pointed, ten  from  each  side,  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
of  the  procession  in  a  form  that  might  be  accepted  by 
both  sides.     ^*  After  many  unsuccessful  endeavors, 
they  drew  np  a  profession  of  faith  upon  the  subject  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  they  de- 
clared ma  follows :  *  That  the  Holy  Spi.  it  is  from  all 
eternity  from  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  that  he  from 
all  eternity  proceedeth  from  both,  as  from  one  only 
principle,  and  by  one  only  apiraiion;  that  by  this  way 
of  speaking  it  is  signified  that  the  Son  also  is,  as  the 
Greeks  express  it,  the  caiMf,  or,  as  the  Latins,  the  pWn- 
nple  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  with 
the  Father.     Abo  we  declare  that  what  some  of  the 
holy  fathers  have  said  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit yrom  (ex)  the  Father  by  (per)  the  Son  is  to  be 
taken  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  Son  is,  as  well  as  the 
Father,  and  conjointly  with  him,  the  cause  or  principle 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  since  all  that  the  Father  hath 
be  hath,  in  begetting  him,  communicated  to  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  putemity  alone  excepted ;  so  it  is 
frmn  the  Father  ttom  all  eternity  that  the  Son  hath 
received  this  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.'     In  the  same  de- 
cree the  council  declared  that  it  was  lawful  to  conse- 
crate unleavened  bread  as  well  as  that  which  had  been 
leavened    and  upon  the  subject  of  purgatory,  that  the 
soub  of  those  who  die  truly  penitent  in  the  love  of 
God,  t)efore  bringing  forth  fruit  mcst  for  repentance, 
are  purified  after  death  by  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and 
that  the)'  derive  comfort  in  those  pains  from  the  pray- 
prs  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  as  also  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  almi),  and  other  works  of  piety.    Concerning 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  they  confessed  the  pope  to  be 
the  sovereign  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and  the  governor  of  the  Church  of 
(fod,  according  to  the  sacred  canons  and  acts  of  the 
oecumenical  councils,  samng  the  privileges  and  r'ghU  vf 
the  E€utem  pntriarch$.  _ 

After  various  conferences,  the  decree  of  union  was 
drawn  up  in  due  order,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin ;  it  was 
then  read  and  signed  by  the  pope,  and  by  eighteen  car- 
dinals, by  the  I^tin  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Gre- 
nada, and  the  two  episcopal  ambassadors  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  eight  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops 
(who  were  almost  all  Italians),  four  generals  of  monas- 
tic orders,  and  forty-one  abbots.  On  the  Greek  side, 
it  was  signed  by  the  emperor  John  Paleeologus,  by  the 
vicars  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  (the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  lately 
died),  and  by  several  metropolitans.  This  decree  was 
published  on  the  6th  of  July,  1439,  after  which  the 
Greeks,  to  the  numljcr  of  thirty,  left  Florence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  February  1, 1440.  The  union 
thus  formed  was  of  very  short  duration.     See  Gbeek 


Church.  After  their  departure,  the  council  continued 
its  sittings ;  and  in  the  next  session,  held  September 
4th,  the  fathers  at  Basle  were  declared  to  be  heretics 
and  schismatics.  In  the  second,  November  22d,  a  very 
long  decree  was  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  of 
the  Armenians  with  the  Roman  Church.  This  decree 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  pope  only.  In  the  third.  Mar. 
28, 1440,  the  anti-pope  Amadeus,  whom  the  council  at 
Basle  had  elected  pope  (Felix  V),  was  declared  to  be  a 
heretic  and  schismatic,  and  all  bis  followers  guUty  of 
high  treason ;  a  promise  of  pardon  being  held  out  to 
those  who  should  submit  within  fifty  days.  In  the 
fourth  session,  4th  of  February,  1441,  a  decree  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Jacobites  of  Ethiopia  with  the  Roman 
Church  was  published,  signed  by  the  pope  and  eight 
cardinals.  Andrew,  the  deputy  of  John  XI,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  received  it  in  the  name  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Jacobites.  In  the  fifth  session,  26th  of  April, 
1442,  the  pope's  proposal  to  transfer  the  council  to 
Rome  was  agreed  to,  but  only  two  sessions  were  held 
there,  in  which  decrees  for  the  union  of  the  Syrians, 
Chaldnans,  and  Maronites  with  the  see  of  Rome  were 
drawn  up*'  (Landon,  Manual  ofCouncUs,  s.  t).  On  the 
return  home  of  the  Greeks,  they  found  no  welcome ; 
Mark  of  Ephesus  was  held  up  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  orthodoxy,  and  the  signers  to  the  union  were 
denounced  as  recreants.  Most  of  those  who  had  sign- 
ed their  names  recanted,  saying,  **Alas!  we  have  been 
seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
the  union  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  tongue  that  has 
pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn  from 
the  root.'* 

Literature. — For  the  acts  of  the  council  (on  the  Latin 
side),  see  Hor.  Justinianus,  Acta  Condi.  Florentini 
(Rom.  163f«,  3  parts  fol.) ;  Mansi,  Conci'ia^  v,  ix ;  Labbe 
et  Cossart,  Concil.  xiii,  2S3,  610,  1034 ;  Harduin,  Con* 
cil.  ix.  The  acts  are  summed  up  in  Semler,  Selecta 
Hiitoria  Ecclet,  capit.  iii,  140  sq.  On  the  Greek  side 
we  have  Sylvester  Sguropulos  (often  written  Syropu- 
lus),'A7ro/ir}7/iovct''/iara,  Vera  W$t.  vnifinis  non  vera  in- 
ier  Gracoi  et  Latinogy  ».  Condi.  Flortnt,  narratio;  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  ed.  Rob.  Creyghton  (Hague,  1660,  fol.) :  in  re- 
ply to  which,  Leo  Allatius  wrote  Erercit.  in  R.  Creygh- 
Umi  apparai.,  etc.  (Rome,  1674, 1665,  4to).  See  also 
Schrdckh,  Kirthenge^hichte^  xxxiv,  888  sq. ;  Ffoulkes, 
Chrietendom's  Divinona  (Loud.  1867),  ii,  882  sq. ;  Mil- 
man,  iMtin  Chrisiiantfg,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  xiv ;  Ilefele,  in 
Tfibing.  Quartal-Schri/t,  1847, 188  sq. ;  Grier,  Kpiiome 
of  Councils  (Dublin,  1827,  8vo),  ch.  xxvi ;  The  Historg 
of  the  Council  of  Flortnce  translated  ly  Basil  Popoff^ 
ed.  by  J.  M.  Neale  (Lond.  1861, 12mo) ;  Cunningham, 
Historical  Theology^  i,  468  sq. ;  Elliott,  Deliniation  of 
Romanism^  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii. 

FlorentiuB  Radewins,  successor  of  Geiliard 
Groot  as  director  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
(q.  v.),  was  born  at  Leerdam  in  1S50.  He  became 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  on  his  return 
to  Holland  came  under  the  influence  of  Gerhard,  and 
became  his  close  friend,  and  a  leader  among  the  Breth* 
ren.  He  died  A.D.  1400.  His  life  was  written  hj 
Thomas  h  Kempis  {Vita  hlnrtntii^  in  Opera  Omnia^  ed. 
1635,  vol.  iii).  See  Ullmann,  Jfffrmers  before  (he  Rtf 
ormationy  ii,  82  sq.     See  Brethren. 

Florian.    1.  A  martyr  (saint  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church),  was  the  son  of  Christian  parents  of  Celia, 
and  served  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Dioclesiiin.     When  the  prefect  Aquilinus  went 
'  to  Lorch  to  search  for  Christians,  Florian  voluntarily 
,  confessed  his  faith  and  was  drowned  in  the  Enns.     A 
!  pious  matron,  Valeria,  in  pursuance  of  a  vision,  had 
his  corpse  buried  at  the  place  where  subsequently  the 
,  monaster}'  of  St.  Florian  was  erected.     Later,  his  rel- 
I  ics  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  in  1183  pope  Lucius  III 
sent  them  to  king  Casimir,  of  Poland,  and  bishop  Ge- 
I  deon,  of  Cracow.    Thug  he  became  the  patron  saint 
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of  Poland.  He  is  commenioxated  on  the  4th  of  March. 
As  he  is  particularly  invoked  by  those  in  danger  of 
fire,  he  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  vessel 
extinguishing  flames. 

2.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Augustinian  monas- 
teries of  Austria.  It  was  erected  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Florian  (see  Flobiax,  1)  in  the  6th  century,  and 
built  anew  in  1718. — Stttlz,  Guch.  da  nffuUrten  Chor- 
hemn-SUftes  St.  Florian  (Linz,  1835). 

Florida,  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  coextensive  with  the 
stiite  of  the  same  name.  It  was  organized  in  1838. 
The  first  bishop  was  Francis  Huger  Kutledgc,  D.D., 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  consecrated  in  1851 ;  died 
at  Tallahassee  Nov.  4,  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Freeman  Youn^,  consecrated  July  26,  1867. 
From  1862  to  1865  Florida  belonged  to  the  *'  General 
CouncQ  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  In 
iMiNj  the  diocese  counted  54  clergymen,  21  parishes, 
and  3488  communicants. 

FlorlnianB,  a  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  inclined 
to  the  views  of  the  Yalentinians.  They  were  so  named 
from  Florinus,  a  Roman  presbyter  who  was  deposed 
by  Eleutherius.  His  views  are  only  to  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  Ireneeus  and  from  a  passage  in  Euse- 
bius  (v,  20).  It  appears  that  Florinus  oX  first  pushed 
ntonarchianism  so  hx  as  to  make  God  the  author  of 
evil ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  other  extreme,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Valentinus,  Flori- 
nus maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were  two  eter- 
nal principles  from  which  all  the  good  and  evil  re- 
spectively in  the  universe  had  proceeded. — Neander, 
Ch.  /list,  i,  680 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  408.     See  Val- 

ENTINIANS. 

Floris,  Joachim  of.     See  Joachim. 

Floras,  Drepanius  (commonly  called  Flords 
DiAcoxDS  or  M agister),  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons  in  the  9th  century,  noted  especially  for  the 
share  he  took  in  the  disputes  with  Gottschalc  and  Jo- 
hannus  Scotus,  and  also  between  Agobard  and  Ama- 
larius.  Against  the  former  he  wrote  (A.D.  852)  Liber 
de  Predestinatione  contra  Joh.  Scoti  erron.  definitiones. 
He  asserts  a  twofold  predestination,  or,  rather,  predes- 
tination under  a  twofold  aspect :  a  gratuitous  predes- 
tinution  of  the  elect  to  grace  and  glory,  and  a  predes- 
tination of  the  reprobate  to  damnation  for  their  sins, 
which  they  commit  by  their  own  free  will ;  and  main- 
tains that,  though  our  free  will  can  choose  that  which 
is  good,  yet  it  never  would  choose,  or  do  it,  if  it  were 
not  assisted  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  ex- 
plain this,  he  makes  use  of  the  comparison  of  a  sick 
man,  of  whom  we  may  say  that  he  may  recover  his 
health,  although  he  hath  need  of  physic  to  restore  it; 
or  of  a  dead  man,  that  he  may  be  raised,  but  by  the  di- 
vine power.  In  like  manner,  saith  he,  the  free  will 
being  distempered,  and  dead,  by  the  sin  of  the  first 
man,  may  be  revived,  but  not  by  its  own  virtue,  but 
by  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  who  hath  pity  on  it, 
which  Florus  understands  not  only  of  that  grace  which 
is  necessary'  for  actions,  but  of  that  also  which  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  conversion  by  prayer,  and  begin  to  do 
M'ell.  "  While  he  censured  Scotus  on  account  of  his 
abuse  of  the  worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  far  misled  by  the  zeal  of  the  polemic  as  to 
discard  them  as  useless  in  themselves  to  theology; 
but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distinguish  the  right  use 
of  them,  in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He 
only  demanded  that  ever^'thing  should  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the 
letter  alone,  but  that  the  inward  illumination  of  a 
Christian  temper  was  also  required.  The  holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  could  not  be  rightly  understood  and 
profitably  read  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be 


rightly  apprehended  by  means  of  that,  or  unless  faith 
in  Christ  was  truly  sought,  and  found  in  them  by  tbe 
light  which  cometh  from  above."  This,  and  his  tract 
De  Actions  Missarum^  and  De  dectiombus  EpiteoporuMj 
may  be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Patr,  tom.  xv ;  the  Opuic. 
adv.  A  malarium  in  Martens  st  Durand,  collect,  ix,  p. 
577.  He  compiled,  chiefly  from  Augustine,  a  (7(hba. 
in  Omnes  Pttuli  Epistoku,  which  was  published  as 
Beda's  until  Mabillon  showed  it  to  be  Floras's.  All 
his  extant  writings  are  given  in  Migne,  Patroi.  Lot. 
cxix,  1-423. — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
n.  45 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  153 ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Fraact, 
tom.  v;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  (Torrey),  iii,  489;  Ceillier, 
AtUeurt  Sacres  (Paris,  1862),  xii,  478  sq. 

FlomB,  GesaiuB  (Gwecized  Ff  <t«t»oc  ♦Xwpof  by 
Josephns),  sometimes  with  the  pra^nomen  Ftdtuoi  ds- 
tivs,  a  native  of  Clazomenaa,  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaja,  A.D.  64,  in  pUce  of  Albinus,  by  Nero,  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  with  Poppaea,  the 
empress.  His  rule  was  marked  with  such  unprece- 
dented rapine  and  violence  as  to  drive  tlie  Jews  into 
their  final  rebellion  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  10),  a  result  appar- 
ently intended  by  him  in  order  to  cover  his  own  enor- 
mities (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  6 ;  xx,  11, 1 ;  War^  ii, 
14).  He  took  a  bribe  at  Csesarea  from' the  Jews  for 
protecting  them  in  their  synagogue  worship,  and  then 
abandoned  them  to  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  imprisonint,' 
those  who  came  to  supplicate  his  promised  protection. 
He  massacred  and  impaled  Jewish  citizens  of  rank  tX 
pleasure,  and  publicly  derided  their  efforts  to  secnre 
the  intervention  of  Cestius  Gallus,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
in  their  favor.  His  term  ended  with  the  Jewish  in- 
surrection, A.D.  65,  in  which  he  was  superseded  by 
Vespasian,  or  perhaps  perished  (Josephus,  Lifi,  6; 
Ant.  xiv,  9,  2;  xx,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  15;  Suetonius, le.*?. 
iv ;  Orosius,  vii,  9 ;  Sulpic.  Sev.  Saer.  Hist,  u,  42;  Ea- 
sebins,  Chron.  Ixvi).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  t. 
See  Governor. 

Flote.     See  Float. 

Flour  stands  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  as  the  represents* 
tivo  of  the  following  Heb.  words :  Hrg  (ke'mach,  lit- 
erally marrow  [see  Fat],  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  i,  24; 
xxviii,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  meal,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
rendered),  vbb  (so'leih,  from  striping  off  the  hull,  tbe 
finest  and  purest  part  of  the  meal,  usually  rendered 
"fine  flour,"  Sept.  and  N.  Test.  tnfilcaXiQ,  Rev.  xviii, 
13),  and  p^S  (batsek\  from  its  swelling  in  rismg,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  18,  dough  as  it  u  elsewhere  rendered).  See 
Meal. 

In  early  times  corn  was  often  eaten  whole  without 
any  preparation  at  all  (Dent,  xxiii,  25),  and  the  cus- 
tom was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Matt,  xii,  1).  Parching  it  afterwards  became  so 
general  that  the  words  which  properly  mean  parched 
were  alf  o  used  for  com  or  meal  (Ruth  ii,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28).  See  Parched  Corn.  Mortars  were  used 
in  the  time  of  Moses  for  bruising  com,  as  was  also  tbe 
mill  (Numb,  xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  Fine  meal,  that 
is,  com  or  grain  ground  or  beaten  fine,  is  spoken  of  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6).  At 
first,  barley  alone  was  ground,  but  afterwards  wheat, 
as  only  the  poor  used  barley.  Barley-bread  appears 
to  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  wnrm  climate  of  the 
East  than  in  a  colder  climate.  See  Bread.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  it  becomes  insipid  and  rongh  to 
the  palate,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  wheaten  bread; 
hence  the  necessity  of  baking  every  day,  and  hence 
also  the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  aliout  evening  al- 
luded to  bj'  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv,  10).  See 
Mill.  The  flour,  being  mingled  with  water,  w^as  re- 
duced to  a  solid  mass  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  or 
kneading-trough  (q.  v.) ;  this,  after  remaining  «  little 
time,  was  kneaded,  some  leaven  being  also  added  to 
it  (Exod.  xii,  84).  See  Leaven.  In  case  it  was  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  bread  very  hastily,  the  loaven 
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was  left  oat  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  xix,  8).  Tbe  cakes,  when 
mode,  were  round,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  often  not  thicker  than  a  knife. — Jahn,  Archeeol,  § 
137-140.  See  Cake.  Fine  floor  was  especially  offer- 
ed by  the  poor  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  v,  11-lB),  and  in 
oonnection  with  other  sacrifices  in  general  (Numb,  xv, 
8-12;  srxviii,  7-29).     See  Offeriko. 

FlO'wer  (asually  some  form  of  the  kindred  roots 
Y^:L  and  V2C3,  to  glitter ^  and  hence  to  biossom;  Sept. 

and  N.  T.  uvBoc},  a  generic  term,  not  designating  any 
particular  species.  Flowers  grow  in  great  variety 
and  abundance  in  Palestine,  and  fh>m  the  month  of 
January  to  May  the  groves  and  meadows  are  adorned 
with  the  blossoms  of  different  species  of  wild  plants. 
Travellers  have  noticed  different  species  of  anemone, 
ranunculus,  crocus,  tulip,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  lily,  vi- 
olet, aster,  pink,  iris,  asphodel,  daffodil,  crowfoot, 
wind-flower,  willow-herb,  hyssop,  dragon-wort,  peri- 
winkle, squill,  the  spiked  veronica,  white  clover,  and 
a  flower  resembling  the  hollyhock,  and  several  others, 
which,  by  their  variety  and  multitude,  perfume  the 
air,  and  yield  a  very  lovely  prospect.  The  rose  of 
Sharon,  which  is  not  properly  a  rose,  but  a  cistus, 
white  or  red,  grows  abundantly ;  also  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, thoagh  not  properly  so,  grows  spontaneously,  par- 
ticularly near  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  The  cel- 
ebrated henna  plant  abounds  in  several  places.  With 
the  jasmine,  as  well  as  with  the  vine,  the  people  orna- 
ment tbe  alleys  and  the  arbors  of  their  gardens. 
Barckhardt  noticed  the  pretty  red  flower  of  the  nomen 
plant,  which  abounds  in  all  the  valleys  of  Sinai,  and 
is  also  seen  among  the  most  barren  granitic  rocks  of 
the  mountains  (see  Tyas,  Flawers  qfHolif  Land,  Lond. 
n.  d.)>     See  Palestine* 

Flowers  in  the  Bible  are  not  treated  from  a  scien* 

tific  point  of  view.     Very  few  species  are  mentioned ; 

and,  although  their  beauty  is  once  or  twice  alluded  to 

in  descriptive  passages  (sometimes  under  the  general 

term  •*  grass,"  Matt,  vi,  88;  Cant,  ii,  12;  v,  13),  they 

are  seldom  introduced,  except  in  tbe  single  pathetic 

analogy  which  they  afford  to  the  transitory  life  and 

glory  of  mankind  (Job  xiv,  2 ;  Psa.  ciii,  15;  Isa.  xxviii, 

1 ;  xl,  6 ;  Jas.  i,  10 ;  1  Pet.  i,  24).     See  Botany.    The 

ancient  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers, 

and  they  are  often  represented  on  the  monuments  (see 

Wilkinson,  i,  19,  87,  67,  78, 141,  267,  etc.).     Gaidens 

(r'"!3a,  O"}^?,  C^Sa,  TrapaSfuroi)  were  in  use  among 

Orientals  ftom  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xiii,  10) ;  Deut. 

xi,  12,  etc.);  but,  although  they  were  planted  with 

flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  (Cant.  vl.  2 ;  iv,  16),  often 

choeen  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  (Isa.  xvii,  10),  yet 

they  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  cultivated  for  useful 

and  culinary  purposes  (Jer.  xxix,  6 ;  Cant,  vi,  11 ;  iv, 

13 ;  Deut.  viii,  8,  etc.).     See  Garden. 

Fix»wER  (n^D,  pe'rack,  a  bvd^  Isa.  xviii,  5 ;  Numb. 
xvii,  8,  as  just  bursting  open  into  a  btoMtrni^  Isa.  v,  24 ; 
Nail,  i,  4)  is  used  to  describe  the  floral  ornaments  of 
the  gniden  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxv,  31  sq. ;  xxxvii, 
17 ;  1  Kings  vii,  26),  and  also  the  artificial  lily-orna- 
ments around  the  edge  of  the  great  laver  (1  Kings  vii, 
26  ;  2  Chron.  iv,  6)  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple.    See 

CjWIfDt,ESTICR,  GOLDBX;    BrAZRN  SbA. 

Flowers  (n'^a,  niddak',  unc^eanness,  as  often  else- 
-vrbere  rendered)  Stands  in  Lev.  xv,  24,  33,  for  the 
menstmal  discharge  of  females. 

FlO'wem.  (1.)  It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  strew 
flo'vrers  on  graves.  Jerome  bestows  the  following 
commendation  on  Pammachius:  '*  While  other  hus- 
bands throw  thorns,  lilies,  violets,  roses,  and  purple 
floorers  upon  the  graves  of  their  wives,  our  Pammachi- 
us ^waters  the  bones  and  holy  ashes  of  his  wife  with 
tbe  balsam  of  alms.  With  these  perfumes  and  odors 
be  solaces  the  ashes  of  the  dead  that  lie  at  rest*'  (^EpUt. 
9S)»  (2.)  The  practice  of  decorating  churches  with 
flowers  is  very  common  in  the  Roman,  and  some  of 


the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent,  and  exifts 
in  various  parts  of  England.  It  probably  arose  out 
of  a  desire  to  "  honor  the  first-fruits'*  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  productions,  and  may  therefore  be  retained 
among  things  in  themselves  indifierent.  The  modem 
Ritualists,  however,  carry  this,  as  other  things,  to  ex- 
cess.— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccks.  bk.  xxiii,  chap,  iii,  §  20: 
Walcot,  Sacred  Archteology,  p.  280;  Barrett,  Flowers 
and  Festivals^  or  Directions  far  the  Floral  Decoration 
of  Churches  (London,  1868). 

Floy,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodirt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Aug.  20, 1806.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  but  left  college  before 
graduating,  and  went  to  London,  where  be  was  for 
some  time  a  student  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
In  1831  he  joined  the  Bowery  Village  (now  Seventh 
Street)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  some  time 
acted  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school 
for  colored  persons  under  the  care  of  that  church.  He 
was  also  appointed  a  class-leader;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  Februaiy,  1833 ;  was  received  into  the  trav- 
elling ministry  as  a  probationer  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  1835,  and  appointed  to  Riverhead,  Long  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.  His  subsequent  appointments  were :  1836- 
37,  Hempstead  Circuit;  1837-89, Harlem  Mission.  He 
was  an  earnest  abolitionist  at  a  time  when  abolition- 
bm  cost  a  man  something ;  and  in  1838  he  was  cen- 
sured by  his  Conference  for  attending  an  abolition  Con- 
vention. He  lived  to  see  his  principles  triumph  Ix>th 
in  Church  and  State.  At  the  Conference  for  18S9  he 
was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to  Kortright  Cir- 
cuit, Delaware  County,  N,  Y.,  but,  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  he  was  released  from  the  appoint- 
ment. From  1840  to  1842  he  was  at  Washington-tttreet 
Church,  Brooklyn;  1842  44,  Danbur}',  Conn.;  1844- 
46,  Madison  Street,  New  York ;  1847^8,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  1848-50,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  1850-52,  Madi- 
son Street,  New  Yo;  k,  second  time ;  1852-54,  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York ;  1854-56,  presiding  elder  of 
New  York  District ;  1856  60,  editor  of  National  Maga- 
zine and  Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  3f  etho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church;  1861-63,  Seventh  Street, New 
York ;  1863,  Beekman  Hill,  New  York.  Three  times 
his  Conference  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Generd 
Conference.  His  appointments  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  pastoral  life  strongly  indicate  the 
high  appreciation  that  was  held  of  his  merits ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  never  failed  to  leave  an}*  charge 
better  than  when  he  came  to  it.  He  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church ;  was  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  his  Confer- 
ence, where  his  influence  was  always  potent.  As  as- 
sistant secretary  and  secretary,  he  kept  the  Confereiice 
jonrrmls  fourteen  years.  In  1848  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  Wesleyan  University.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  clear,  direct,  and  earnest ;  eminently 
evangelical  in  doctrine ;  in  exhortation,  pungent  and 
effective;  elevated  in  matter,  and  rigidly  correct  in 
style  and  manner.  His  deaUi  was  sudden.  On  the 
evening  of  Oct.  14,  1863,  in  his  study,  with  onl}"^  a  son 
with  him,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired 
almost  instantly.  Dr.  Floy  was  a  man  of  powerful 
personal  character,  and  of  vigorous  as  well  as  acute  in- 
tellect. His  critical  faculty  was  largely  developed; 
his  personal  culture  was  careful  and  thorough;  his 
English  style  was  pure  and  clear  to  a  rare  degree. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Metho- 
dic Quarterly  Review,  and  some  of  the  best  articles  in 
that  journal  are  from  his  pen.  He  was  devoted  to 
Sunday-echools,  and  wrote  several  books  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  among  them  Horry  Budd,  a  very  suc- 
cessful juvenile  tale.  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  editing  of  the  Methodist  ffgmn-iook,  a  task 
assigned  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Floy  was  the 
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tnott  active  member,  hy  the  General  Conference  of 
1849,  The  Hymn-book  now  In  uee  ovree  its  compre- 
benilvenrai  ind  i^eneisl  excellence  largely  to  Dr.  t  lay. 
He  edited  the  iioaciuimouB  worka  of  Dr.Olin  (q.  t.). 
After  hia  deatb  sppBared  hii  Old  Tatamtnt  Ckaractert 
Minerdtd  imd  iUmtraied  (N.  Tork,  I'imo) ;— Occanonui 
Srrmoiu,  RtviticM,  and  Euagi  (N.  Y.  I2ino), — Cnrry,  in 
MelA'diil  Quarterly  Rreiea,  January,  1861,  article  vii 
Woodruff,  in  The  Ladirt  Jtrpmilnrj,  July,  1865,  art.  1; 
Minutu  B/Ihe  Annual  Cor>/ere«ra,  1864,  p.  BM. 

Floyd,  JoHS,  an  English  Jeiuit,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  became  a  Jeauit  on  the  Continent 
in  1S93,  and  retunicd  to  England  as  a  missionary. 
He  waa  aflervrarda  baniahed,  and  wis  employed  by 
his  Buperiura  to  lejch  polite  litcmtare  and  divinity  at 
St.Omer  and  Louvain.  Tbe  time  of  hit  death  ia  not 
known.  He  was  inv.Jvcd  in  controverBiea  with  Chil- 
lingworCb,AntonlusdeDominia,Craahaw,  Sir  Edward 
Hobby,  and  other  Protcaunta,  in  which  he  assumed 
the  DHinea  of  Dimirl  a  Jrta,  Itmaammt  Liaiu-Hm,  and 
.^nnonu  Filflw  VtrimBaUawt.  Under  theiw  mimes  he 
wrote  Synopsu  Apottatiir.  M.  A.  ife  Dimlmi  (Antwerp, 
1617,  %\-o):  —  Ikttfim  Hypoeriiii  M.  A.  dt  DiminU 
(1619,  8to)  \—The  Church  Conqaeranl  ov'r  k'tman  WU, 
Bgaliiit  Chillingworth  (St-Omer,  1631,  iU,):—The  To- 
tal Sam,  againat  tbe  same  (16.19,  itt,):—Aia<rer  to 
Wmim  Cnuhaw  (1612,  4to)i^-l  Trtatue  of  Purga- 
tors,  in  ananer  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby  (1613).— Ale- 
ga.m\K,  De  Script.  FraLJaat  Hook,  EecI.Siij,  v,  154. 
Flndd,  Robert  (Latin,  Db  Fldctibdb),  an  Eng. 
lish  physician  and  Iheosophiat,  was  horn  at  Mlllgate. 
in  Kent,  In  loTl.  He  was  educated  at  O:tford,  and 
ifterwanls  travelled  on  the  Cnntinent,  where  he  be- 
came  a  Bosicrucian  (q.  v.).  Returning  to  England, 
he  became  M.I).,  and  practised  in  London,  devoting 
himself  abu)  to  the  study  of  the  nntuml  sciences,  in 
which  he  showed  rare  aptitudes.  He  was  also  a  leal- 
Due  student  of  the  occult  sciences.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don Sept.  8, 1637.  He  was  a  man  of  real  genius.  Kep- 
ler and  Gassendi  thought  it  worth  while  In  write 
mgainat  him.  Fludd'a  works  were  publiohed  In  Latin 
at  Oppenheim,  1617-Sa,  C  vols,  fulio.  His  Meiaical 
PhSoKphg,  groundtd  upoa  the  eatnHal  Truth  or  itinutl 
.Sapience  (Und.  ]6.>9,  fol.),  is  translated  from  the  Latin 
text.  See  Rich,  Bing.  DicHMnryi  Bracher,  Hitt.  Cril. 
Phihtophiai  Wood,  Athena  Oxoniauti.     See  Thkob- 

F1U«.  NmoLAfa  vok  dbr,  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Klna,  wae  bom  at  FlUeli,  in  the 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  Switzerland,  March  21, 1417. 
Ho  waa  religionaly  educated,  and  was  early  dlatiti- 
guishcd  for  his  taceticisni,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  neglected  none  of  hia  social  dutiea.  He  served 
In  the  army  with  distinction,  and  aflerwarda 
nineteen  years  councillor  of  state  and  judge.  His 
countrymen  would  have  appointed  him  to  the  highett 
officea,  liut  he  declined,  and,  residing  even  hia  func- 
tion ofjudge,  he  left  bis  limily  Oct.  Ifi,  1-IB7,  barefoot- 
ed, bareheaded,  and  coarsely  clad,  to  withdraw  !tttm 
the  world  entirely,  and  live  in  the  wildci 
settled  amoni!  the  Alps,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
for  twenty  years  without  touching  any  food  except  the 
consecnid  wafer  brought  to  him  liy  the  priest.  The 
)>eaple  erected  a  chapel  (or  him,  and  he  gained  great 
renown.  After  1477  he  began  preaching  in  the  chap- 
el. In  1481  he  suddenly  appeared  at  a  diet  of  the 
eight  cantons,  which  at  that  time  composed  the  Swias 
Confederation,  held  at  Slanz,  and  by  an  eRMit-e  ad- 
dress averted  the  threatening  dieniption  of  the  Confed- 
eration. He  died  March  21, 1487.  He  waa  canonized 
In  1669  by  Clement  IX  — Herzog,  Beiil-Encstlop.  Iv, 
431 ;  Piper,  /Tran^.  Kalendrr,  18M ;  Goldlin  von  Tieffe- 
naa.Geitt  and  leben  tfu  heil.  Bnubri  Ktam  (^  edit. 
Lnceme,180e):  Biiainger,  AnuifKfii'ii  u. .  ' 
ter  (Lnceme.  1827^ ;  Schneller,  UtbT  Micolc 
Ft&e  (Einaied.  1852).     Thna  are  also  biographies  by 


Flute  (Kn'^pi'ltir,  maihrokitha,  from  its  jliiny 
aMiUing  auund;  Theodot.  aiipil,  a  p^),  a  muiical 

instrument,  mentioned  among  others  (Dan.  iii,  fi,  7,  IQ, 
I  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  whieb 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.     (Comp.  the  avkoi  of  1 

r  of  ShlUe-Haggtimrin,  thia  instniment  was  lome- 

I,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name  the  Cbal  dee  fw 
luaical  instrument  called  in  Hebrew  3»9,  tgab', 
rroiicoustv  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "oigan,"    See 
Plpk, 

There  is  notice  taken  In  the  Ooapels  of  plavers  on 

the  flou  (nAijrrif,  "mlnBtreV),who  were  cnllecte.!  it 

funerals  (Matt,  ix,  23,  24).     The  Bahbina  say  that  it 

IB  not  allowable  to  have  less  than  two  player*  on  the 

ite  at  tbe  funeral  of  peraons  of  the  meaneat  condi- 

in,  beaides  a  pcofeational  woman  hired  to  lamenl; 

id  JoBCphna  relates  that,  a  falae  report  of  his  deub 

being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  several  persona  hired  plsy- 

1d  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  see  nothing  like 
it.  The  JewB  probably  borroweil  the  custom  from  the 
Bomana.  When  it  was  an  old  woman  who  died  they 
used  trumpete,  but  flutes  when  a  young  woman  wu  to 
be  buried.    See  Fuhkrau 

Flutes,  or  nthvi _fiagtokU,  were  very  early  in  u»< 
in  ancient  Egypt,  where  they  were  of  various  fornii 
and  lengths,  both  single  and  double,  with  different 
Dumbers  of  holes,  and  used  by  plajera  of  botlt  aeiea. 


nong  the  Greeks  and  Romans  I 
■e  common  (Wilkinson,  -Inc.  Eg.  i,  1«  «i-. 
Kitto,PKeciriai£i£fe,  note  on  Dan.  iii,lQ> 


3r 


■n  FitypUan  .Vny  or  Floli 


FlutW  or  Fluttnga,  curved  channels  cot  perpeii- 
dicularly  in  tbe  shafts  of  columns  of  classical  arclii- 
tecture.  In  the  Doric  order  the  column  has  twenty 
flutes,  separated  bj  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Ionic,  Cn- 
rinthian,  and  Compoalta  thBr«  are  twentyfbor,  iq* 


nbd  by  ■  nn*]l  fillet.  Spiral  flote*  occnr  In  some  I 
cluitcii,ui<l  in  early  KomaneHjuearchitecture.  Flutea  ' 
•Im  oKDr,  but  nrely,  in  pilUn  and  pilutera  of  Goth- ! 

ie  linildioiji.  i 


Flax  Bloody  (Ivaimpia,  Acta  xxviii,  8),  the 
aamc  aa  our  dutattTy,  whicb  in  the  EusC  is,  Uiaugh 
winelimes  apanulic^  geDenlly  cjudeniic  (la  In  the  cose 
of  Ihe  AaUtic  choler*),  and  then  (asuinea  iu  wont 
tbrn.     It  ia  always  attended  with  fever  (q.  v.),  fre- 

Luke,  Kith  prufeuioD*]  accuracy,  iDtimates  by  the  plu- 
ral (rvpiroi)  in  the  aluTe  cue  of  Publiui.  A  abarp 
giuwii]|(  and  burning  aenution  aeizea  the  bowels, 
which  (pvB  a<T  in  pnrKing  much  ulimy  matter  and  pu- 
ruJenC  diacliorKe.  When  blood  flowi  it  la  said  to  be 
l«i  dani^roua  thin  without  it  (Schmidt,  BUI.  Urdic. 
i-.iiv,p.6(l3-eU7>.  KingJeburam'sdiMaaeiallioURht 
l<y  Dr.  Mead  to  liave  been  a  chronic  dyaentery,  and 
the  "bowels  failing  CFUt"  the  prolapm  ani,  known 
•iin;«inj«  to  ensue  ("i  Chron.  Mi,  16,  19).     See  Dl»- 

Flyia  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.Ten.  of  two  Heb. 
word*.  (Egii  hai  ■  curioua  article  on  the  name  of  tho 
tmtrfy  ainouK  the  Hebrews,  iii  the  ZiUt^./ur  uii- 
,     fl.t   ..rt      1^.     ._^_    -ajjj    .V      c__    1-..,:  Q..- . 


I.  Ztt<A'  (=«3t;  Sept.  fivifr,  Tntg.  iiwafa)  occnn 
only  in  two  puaafres  (comp.Wiad.  lyi,  9;  lin,  10). 
namely.  Eccles.  s,  1,  "Dead  wiuWm  canse  the  oint- 
ment af  the  apathecary  tn  send  forth  a  stinkincaavor," 
and  in  Jaa.  vii.  18,  where  it  ia  Mid, "  The  Lord  ahall  hiss 
for  the  zeAnA  that  i*  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  ia  p  obable,  ia  ■  ge- 
neric one  fbr  any  insect,  hut  the  stvmoloBy  ie  a  matter 
of  donbt  (m«  Gel>eniu^  Tkr:  p.  401 ;  HA.  and  CA"ld. 
Ln.  ».  V. ;  and  FUrst,  //«*,  Coarard.  a.  v.).  The  word 
it6iii.  tly,  enters  aa  an  element  into  the  name  orin^in- 
ally  appropriated  to  an  idol  worahipped  at  Ekron,  B«- 
alubuli  (2  Kings  1,  3) ;  but,  accoiding  to  the  Engli>h 
Tenion  and  the  Vulgate  in  Che  time  of  our  Lord  ap- 
plied t4>  the  prince  of  dBmon«  mtncbangeable  with 
"SaUn"  (Malt,  m,  W,  S6,  87)  Thia  '  lord  of  flies 
cnrresponda  to  the  7tvi  ar  fivioc 
and  the  'HpoirXiK  fUriafpot  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  if  a  defend 
er  from  files  (see  Kilto  PkI  Btbit 
note  on  2  Kinga  i  i)  The  Greek 
in  the  New  Testament  reads  Beel 
iebiil(BiiX-:ff]oiX  which  IS  sail)  lo 
mean  "  lord  of  dung  instead  of 
"lord  of  flies,"  and  has  been  con 
sidered  as  one  of  those  contempt  i 
ous  pona  which  the  Jews  weri^  in 
the  habit  of  making  by  slight  chsn-  "'  *  "" 
gM  of  letters.  There  might  be  a  pocoliar  sting  in  this 
particnlar  case,  from  the  circumstance  that  flics  are 
chiefly  bred  in  dunghills,  and  many  species  do  greatly 
congregate  thither;  hence  the  deity  in  question.  Mug 
ron^saedlj  a  ''lord  of  flies,"  must  !pio /a.:o  be  n 
"dnngj'  lord."  One  of  the  names  by  which  "'idols" 
are  exprewed  in  the  Old  Testament  ia  D'b'^a,  gillu- 
Km',  which  has  the  doaest  affinity  with  hhi,  ge'bl, 
dang.  The  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  Indeed,  gives 
"dangr  gods"  as  the  rendering  of  this  word  in  Dent. 
Xxix,  17.      See  BEEij^Eitni,. 

In  the  fint  quoted  passage  allution  is  mode  to  flics. 


rsu 
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chiefly  of  the  family  Mtiitiia,  getting  into  naaela  of 
ointment  or  other  substances:  even  in  thia  country 
we  know  what  an  intolerable  anuoyunCB  the  houae- 
Hies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  they  abound,  crawling 
everynhere  and  into  everything;  bal:  in  the  East  the 
nuisance  is  tenfold  greater.  There  the  common  housft- 
flies  (Matca  duniritUn)  (warm  in  immense  numl-eri; 
and  though  they  inflict  no  [jhyaical  injury,  yel.  IVoni 
their  continual  settling  on  the  face,  they  are  inexprepa- 
ibly  annoying  (KiuenmUllei,  AUtrth.  \V, 'A,  i:fi  sq.; 
Rusiel, -li<pjw,  ii,123  aq. ;  Tavemier.  i,T4;  compuro 
Prosp.Alp,  iJticf-.JtiBpl.  iv,3,  p.  aii7).  In  F.gTpt  the 
peaaaata  are  to  aubject  to  a  virulent  kind  of  oplithal- 
mia  that  almost  every  second  person  is  said  to  be  af- 
fected with  it,  and  multitudes  are  blind  of  eilher  <ido 
or  both  eyes.  I'hs  complaint  ia  (in^atlj  augniented 
by  the  constant  preaence  of  tlie  flies,  which  congregate 
around  the  diseused  eyes,  attracted  by  the  moisture 

that  the  miserable  pfiple  submit  to  the  infliclioa,  and 
little  children  an  acen  with  their  eyea  margined  with 
rows  of  black  Birs,  of  whose  presence  tliev  appear  un- 
conscious, though  presenting  a  moat  painful  ait-ht  to 
Europeans  (Lorent,  p.  26,  48 ;  compare  Forakal,  Deter. 
Anita,  p.  fbi  KosenmUUer,  In  Bochart's  Ilitrat.  iii, 342). 
'I'he  ''ointment  of  the  apothecary,"  composed  of  sub- 
stances perhaps  pecnliariy  attrnclive  to  these  impu- 
dent intruders,  wnuld  be  likely  to  become  choked  np 
with  their  entangled  bodies,  which,  corrupting,  would 
bo  the  more  offensive  for  their  contrnst  with  the  ex- 
pected odor.  Thns  would  little  follies  render  despica- 
ble him  who  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  The  man 
is  the  ointment,  his  repuUtion  the  perfume,  hia  little 
fblly  the  dead  fly,  his  disgrace  the  stinking  savor.    See 

In  the  other  passage,  the  zefiuA  IVom  tho  rivers  of 
Egypt  has  by  some  wriCera,  aa  by  Oedmaiin(I>rinurt. 
&iinin.  vi,  '9),  been  identified  with  the  ximi  of  wliich 
Bruce  (Tr<w.  v,  IDO)  gives  a  description,  and  which  is 
evidently  some  species  of  Tubattat.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  given  some  account  {Traniac.  oftkt  Enlim'ilogK^ 
For.  ii,  p.  la.'l)  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of 
diktbab,  a  term  almost  identical  with  Eetui.  It  would 
not  do  to  press  loo  much  upon  this  point  when  it  is 
considered  that  Egypt  sbnands  with  noxious  insects ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
this  identilicalion ;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above, 
leiui  is  probably  a  generic  name  for  anyjfiei,  in  this 
passage  of  Isaiah  it  may  he  nsed  to  denote  some  very 
trouldeaome  and   injurioua  fly,  iror'  tJo;(^v.      "The 

nse  of  the  Kile,  and'  Is  'like  the  elig  of  the  north  of 
EngLnd ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather,  and  is  often 
met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  in  Oie  desert  and  on 
the  Nile."  Thia  insect  la  very  injuriona  to  camela, 
and  causes  their  death  if  the  disease  which  it  gener- 
ates is  neglected ;  it  atUcks  both  man  and  beast.  Tbe 
phrase  hissing,  or,  I'ather,  laiHng,  for  tbe  fly  (lea.  vli, 
18^  is  explained  in  the  article  Bre. 

!.  AnA'  (2^7  ;  Sept.  a-mpna.  Tulg.  tnuui  gatat 
mutcnrvm,  mtaar  itirerii gmerit,  nmica  ffrnriiiinui ;  but 
in  Psa.  mnomyn;  A.  V.  "swarms  o/JlUa,"  "divers 
sorts  of  jli's"),  the  name  of  the  insect  or  Insects  which 
God  sent  to  punish  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viii,  31-31 ;  see 
Psa.  Ixiviii,  46;  cv,  31).  The  quretion  as  to  what 
particular  insect  is  denoted  by  areb,  or  whether  any 
one  species  ia  to  be  understood  l>y  it,  baa  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  acrlptural  details  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  arsAfiliedtbe  houses  of  the  Egyptian!,  tliey 
covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  tlie  pcDple,  the 

preasion  in  ver.  31.  "there  remained  not  one,"  some 
writers  have  coneludeil  that  the  Heb.  word  paints  to 

much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument;  if 
the  aro6  be  taken  to  denote  "awarms,"  aa  the  A.Y, 


lenders  h,  th#  "  not  mt  remalntng"  nay  t\mXy  have 


d  fly  u: 


Jitht 


The  Sept.  aipUin  arob  l>y  ri>- 
vu/iuia,  i.  e.  "doK-fly  i"  It  Is  not  very  cleu  wbiit  in- 
«ect  is  meant  by  the  Greek  term,  which  in  frequent  In 
Hoioer,  wbo  often  uaea  it  hs  an  ubugive  epithet.  Thus 
he  represenU  Uars  M  applying  Ibe  epithet  to  Minerva 
fur  inatigating  the  gods  to  quarrel  (^11.  xxi,  3M).  It  is 
also  rererred  to  as  an  insect  by  ^lian,  wbo,  in  describ- 
ing the  fngapi,  labanui,  or  borae-fly,  uys  it  is  similar 
to  what  Is  callvd  Ibe  CKMi^ma  (//<M.  ^mm.  It,  G1). 
Philo,  in  hb  IJ/e  of  Mott  (i,  23,  p.  4U1,  ed.  Mangey), 
expressly  describes  it  as  a  biting  insidious  creature, 
wtiicb  ccmes  like  a  dart,  with  great  noise,  and,  rushing 
wilb  great  Impetuosity  on  the  skin,  slicks  to  it  moat 
tenaciously.  It  seems  likely  that  Jerome,  in  trans- 
lating Exodus,  derived  the  word  from  377,  "M  miu- 

tutea,  as  did  Josephus,  Aqiiila,  and  all  the  ancient  trans- 
latnrs.     The  diversity  of  Jerome's  renderings  '     ~ 
odus,  however,  betokens  his  unceruinty,  and 
Psalms  he  has  ailopted  that  of  the  Septuagint. 


tnoderi 


posed  aeveral  different  inseola.  T 
inga  of  3^5  is  "  w  darken,"  atid  1 
tike  name  cgrvtmyia  agrees  with  n 
than  with  those  Had:,  large,  cod 
IWilly  beset  catlle,  and  not  only  < 
flies,  Int  also  suck  out  blood  bav 


of  ll 


numerous,  have  pro- 
1DS  one  of  the  mean- 
[oufl'et  oheerres  thai 

I  pressed   flies   which 


1  beneath,  and  occa- 
sion great  pain.  He  observes  that  they  have  no  pro- 
bosi^L'i,  but,  instead  oric,huvedoulile  sets  of  teeth,  like 
wasps,  which  they  inllx  deeply  in  the  skin ;  and  adds 
tliat  they  greatly  infest  ««  ran  0/J09J  [Titat.  Iiutd. 
exi).  Pliny  describes  an  insect  of  thia  kind  (ffCif. 
A'lU.  xS,  40) ;  so  also  ColumelU  (vii,  13|.  (See  Pliny 
by  Grandsagne  and  Cnvier,  Parisiis,  1828,  il,  4G1,  note.) 
But  the  ancient  naturalists  generally  describe  the  cf- 
luimuia  as  a  sort  of  wbsme-fly  (Tabamii).  which  might 
include  both  senses,  for  this  genus  ja  most  impudently 
pertinacious  in  its  assaults,  spares  neither  mai 


beast.gorgesitsetf  tobnrsOng  with  blood,  inftiring  an 
Irritating  venom  at  the  same  time,  and  occura.  In  suit- 
able localities  even  In  our  own  climate,  in  immense 
nnmbcrs.  If  the  arot  waa  composed  of  one  or  more 
apecics of  Tid/midiw,  miraculously  augmented  in  num- 
liors,  and  prelematu rally  induced'  to  penetrate  into  the 
houses,  such  a  visitation  woidd  be  a  plague  of  no  slight 
Intensity,  oven  supposing  their  blood-thirstiness  and 
pertinacity,  individually  considered,  to  be  of  1 


Itemed  to 


It  is  not  in 


probable  that  one  of  the  Sippohmcida,  perhapa  ff.  (yw/- 
na,  Linn.,  is  the  sivAiivui  of  ^,lian  (A',  v).  Iv,  511, 
though  Homer  may  bare  used  the  compound  term  to 
denote  extreme  impudence,  implied  by  the  shameless. 
neSB  of  the  dng  and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the 
common  fly  Qtuv^).  As  the  arei  are  said  to  have 
nUed  the  houses  ofthe  IvLTptlans,  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  common  flies  (Mtadila)  are  more  espeinally 
Intended,  and  that  the  compound  xvi'd/iiiiiT  denotes  the 
erievous  nature  of  the  l^goe,  though  we  see  no  rea- 
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aon  to  restrict  the  avh  to  any  one  family.      "  Of  iiH 

sects,"  says  Sonnini  (Tna.  iii.  199),  "  the  moM  troob. 
letome  in  Egypt  are  flies ;  both  man  and  beaat  are  cru- 
elly tormented  with  them.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  is  in  vain  to  drive  thtra 
away;  they  return  again  in  the  self-same  moment,  isd 
their  perseverance  wealies  out  the  most  patient  spir- 
it." The  areb  may  include  various  species  of  Cidia^ 
(gTUts),  sncb  as  the  muaquitn,  if  it  is  necessary  to  m- 
terpret  the  "devouring"  nature  of  the  arob  (in  I'm. 
Ixxviii,  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense ;  though  the  ti- 
pressiun  used  by  the  Psalmist  Is  not  iuapplicaiile  Is 
the  flies,  which  even  to  tbu  day  in  Egypt  may  be  is- 
garded  as  a  "plague, "and  which  are  the  great  instru- 
ment of  spreading  the  well-known  ophihalmiii,  this  bs- 

dreadful  pests ;  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the  aroA  "de- 
vouring" the  Eg>'ptlans  may  be  understood  in  ili  full- 
est sense  of  the  Alutriltt  if  we  suppose  that  the  peojdi 
may  havo  bveu  punished  by  the  larvie  gaining  admit- 
lance  Into  the  bodies,  as  into  the  stomach,  frontal  si- 
Qus,  and  intestines,  and  so  occasioning  in  a  hot  cliiniu 
many  InHtancvs  of  death  (see,  for  cuscs  of  .Wjunf  fX> 
duced  \>v Drpltroiularea,TraiHactinm<fEMlomaLSx. 
ii,  266-269).     See  Gnat. 

The  identification  of  the  arvb  with  the  mdro  A 
{Blaila  OrienUilii),  which  Oedmann  ( T-rna,  Sim.  pt  ii. 
c. :)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  (^llndgv.  Tnat.  ii,3i;) 
adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it,  and  a  pure- 
ly gratuitous,  as  Mr.  Hope  proved  in  183T  in  ■  |iapfr 
on  this  subject  in  the  Trtut.  EM.  Soc.  ii,  i;9-183.  1he 
error  of  calling  Iho  cockroach  ■  beetle,  and  the  conftt- 
sion  ifbich  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  sscnd 
beetle  of  Egypt  (Aleuekm  socer).  has  reeentiv  been  re- 
peated liy  M.  Ksliscb  (//iri.  ami  Crii.  Com<MKl.  Eioi 
I.  c).  the  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks,  is  a  noc- 
turnal insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at  night;  "bet 
what  reason  have  we  to  lielleve  that  the  fly  altacked 
the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by  day  P"  The  mira- 
cle involved  in  the  plague  of  fli?s  consisted,  partly  st 
least,  in  Uie  creature  being  brought  against  Ibe  Egyp- 
tians In  so  great  an  abunilance  during  iruifer,  ros^i- 
bly,  however,  the  iietter  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  wnold 
be  bttlUt.  (See  Wllwl's  treatise,  i'tber  dtr  Ani.  in 
the   -y-aJuiujv^laaK  ^'i-iicAto, "  1738,  p.  S»4.)     See 

BlUtTLIt 

Flying  bnttresB,  in  Gothic  architecture,  a  bnt- 
tress  extended  above  the  wall  of  the  side  aulrs,  or 
other  outer  wall,  and  connected  with  the  wsll  ef  the 
clerestory,  or  of  a  loner,  by  a  portion  of  an  arch,  lo  af- 
ford lateral  support. 

Fo,  Foe  (or  Ft,'H),  the  Chinese  name  lor  Bnddha 
(the  first  syllable  of  Foi^fa  or  ru-Cu— Buddhal.  See 
Hardwick,  CArfri  and  niter  Mnmtr..\i.';i,M.  %;  and 
the  articles  BfDDMiSMj  China  (ii,  249);  tuH-Qc; 

Foal  (^"r,  n'jrtV.  or  simply  *a.  the  son  of  an  ass, 
Zech.  ix,  9,  aa  iA-\i  in  MatL  xxi,  3),  an  asa'a  coll  (Gen. 
x:cxii,  15 ;  xlix,  11).     See  Ass ;  Colt. 

Foam  occurs  aa  a  translation  of  TiX^  (k'U^ 

mething  iroi™)  :  in  Hos.  x,7,  "As  for  Ssmarii,licr 

pg  is  cut  off  as  the /mm  upon  the  water,"  after  the 

Vnlg.  17W11UI.     The  Sept.  doubtless  gives  the  comet 

simse.   ^iynvDv.  a  dry  ftff^  or  splinter.     HooltT 

(rommntf.  In  loc.)  renders  "  bubble." 

■"      i"  is  the  trna  meaning  of  n'ftinf  ,/ro(*  (Like 
lith  its  derivatives  in  Hark  ix,  16,  20;  Jsde 
13). 

Fodder  (b-^'hz.  beliT,  Job  vi,  S ;  xxiv,  6;'  Isa.  iJx, 
24).  In  the  aecond  psssage  in  Job  this  word  is  na- 
dered  in  onr  version  "com;"  the  margin  gives  " min- 
gled com  or  dredge  ;"  in  that  of  Isaiah  it  is  rendered 
"  provender."  The  word  properly  aignllias  a  D>iito™> 
a  fWifiey.  Gesenius  (ffei,  1^.)  says,  '•  The  (wo  latter 
paaaagea  are  moat  clearly  aiiderstood  bj  a  raferom 
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lo  It*  Roman  farroge  (PUny,  Biit.  Kal.).  coniliting 
of  larley  pr  o»W,  mixMl  with  velchei  and  buai,  wbieb 
wmBwa  aod  raped  tugetbrr." 

FoggltlL  PiBTRO  FBtNCIRCO,  SII  iMlUn    ITcbBol- 

tgist,  wu  bom  in  1713  at  Flonncc,  devoted  himKlC 
Lo  Ibe  Chnnb,  and  was  mada  doctor  at  Piaa.  In  1741 
it  publiihed  De  primit  FTortniinHTMm  Apoiloiit,  and 
u  edition  of  Virgil  (Florence,  tU').  In  1742  Koub'ini 
accepted  in  invitation  from  Etottari,  second  librarian 
ofttie  Vatican,  to  come  to  RonH,  where  Ii«n»dict  XIV 
gtre  him  a  place  in  the  pontifical  acadomr  of  liistorj, 
and  made  bim  (uli-lilirorlan  at  the  Vatic^'n.  In  177d 
he  >DccetHled  Kottari  at  libraiiun.  He  died  at  Kome 
M^yil,  VS3.  He  devoted  great  part  of  hit  life  to  the 
■tody  of  the  HSS.  of  the  Vatican ;  and  publialied,  be- 
«dea  the  works  alreadj  mentioned,  Epiphaniua,  I>t 
XII gemmU,  etc  (KDme,lT48,  4tn);— Einphaniua  Sa- 
lomo,  Comvant.  in  Caul.  (Rom*,  ITMI,  4to) : — Appt^dHi 
mneru*  BszoMhut  (Rome,  1777),— Hoefer,  Naa.  Biog. 
Cwrufc,  sviil,  36. 
Fo-td.     See  FrH-Hit. 

Fold  (properly  rrvil.  gtd-  rot',  a  place  italkd  u, 
Kimb.  xxxii.ie,  H,  36 ;  avXq.  a  enurt^ar>^  John  x,  I, 
16;  alao  l^^sp,  iwUuk',  a  place  (W  up,  Hub.  iii,  17  ; 
Ph.  1,  9 ;  liaviii,  70  j  wbereaa  "i?^,  dchtr',  I«a.  v.  17 ; 
Hie.  y,  13;  and  n^3,  nav>k',  2  Sam.vii,  8;  1  Chron. 
XTii,?:  luu  liv,  ID;  Jer.  xiiii.  3;  Eirk.  xxr.  Si 
xxxlr,  14,  alcoify  poibirit,  and  roi'/ivi).  John  x,  16,  the 
jfaei  itaelO,  a  email  enclnun  for  flocka  to  re«t  together 
(■•a.  xiii,!0).  It  appears  that,  before  the  ■heBrinK,the 
•hecp  were  collected  toother  into  an  uncovered  en- 
clonira  (auAij),  i>urTounded  by  a  wall  (John  x,  11, 16). 
The  object  ot  thi)  is  thnt  the  wool  may  be  rendered 
finer  by  the  sweatin);  and  evaporation  which  necesM- 
rity  reaultfrom  the  flock  l.einfc  thua  crowdnl  together. 
Tbeae  are  the  fheepfnlda  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxx, 
16;  xxiv,3A;  2Sam.vii,S;  Zeph.ii,  S,  etc.  No  other 
kind  than  this  are  naed  in  the  Eaet  (Jabn,  ArchaoL  % 
46).    See  Pastdraoii.   Such  an  ancloaure,  npen  above, 

ner  months,  the  flocks  arc  kept  by  night  or  at  noon. 
Ttai-j  irpre  usually  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  dif- 
ferent kindi  of  flDck^  i.  e.  sheep  and  goats  (Audg.  v. 
16).  See  Fi.ncK.  The  iientlemen  formlne  the  Scotch 
MuaioD  of  Inqniry  to  the  Jews  in  1S39,  when  at  E^b- 
taol,  obwrved,  "Many  large  flocki  of  i>heep  and  goats 
were  coming  into  the  villas*,  and  we  folloued  the 
foeUtepa  of  the  flock*  in  order  to  see  where  they  were 
lodged  all  night.  We  found  the  dwelling*  to  be  mere- 
\j  eoctsges  of  mud,  with  a-door,  and  sometimes  alw  a 
idndoiT,  Into  a  ennrl'yard.  In  this  yard  the  flocks 
were  li-ing  down,  while  the  villagers  were  spreading 
their  ^ata  to  rent  within.  Small  mud  walls  formed 
frail  partitions  lo  keep  aeparale  the  larger  and 


cattle,  for 


nels  ' 


le  of 


the»  cDckHures."  I 
herd*  to  make  use  of  ruined  editlres  to  rbelter  their 
flocks  from  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day  and  from 
tbe  danger*  of  the  ni;{ht.  Thua  it  was  [irophefied  of 
the  cities  ot  Ammnn,  Aroer,  and  Jndaa  that  they 
ahoald  be  coucbing- places  for  flocks  (Rzck.  ixv,  6; 
Iia.  xvit,  Sj  xxxii,  14).  But  Rabylon  waa  to  be  vlr- 
■ted  with  a  far  greater  desolation,  and  to  become  unfit 
even  for  auch  a  purpose  (Isa.  xiii,  IS).  The  peculiar 
exprcMian  in  Psa.  Ixviii.  13,  "Tbou^ih  ye  have  lien 
amonf?  the  pots,"  or,  according  to  J.  D.  Hichaeti*, 
'■drin king-troughs"  or  "  WBter-trougbs,"  would  lie  liel- 
ter  rendered."  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  folds." 
See  Tot.  To  lit  among  thefoUh.  says  Gesenlus,  seem* 
lo  be  fpokcn  proverbially  of  shepherd*  and  husland- 
^en  living  in  leianre  and  quiet.      In  John  x,  16,  Ibe 

two  dilTerent  flock*  andoted  In  dilTerent  fold*.     See 
Shbrf. 

FoUfllli  CH«>I.B«  THKdtlORI  ClIBlSTIAN,  LL.D., 
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a  Unitarian  minister,  waa  bom  at  Romrod,  Hem 
Dannatidt,  September  4.  ITBG.  He  waa  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  and  Univenity  of  Giosaen,  which 
last  he  entered  In  1S18.  After  the  battle  of  LeipNC 
lie  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  against  the  dom- 
ination of  Napoleon.  In  1815  be  relumed  to  the 
university,  and  received  hit  degree  of  doctor  of  law* 
in  1817.  In  1819  he  lectured  on  the  Pandects  and 
the  Romao  law  in  Jena;  but  be  had  Incumd  the 
hatred  of  the  government  tbr  his  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, and  in  1830  he  retired  to  Switurland.  In  ISSl 
he  waa  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Univeral^  irf  Basle, 
but  in  18-24  tbe  govenimenla  of  Bu**in,  Prussia,  and 
Anatria  demanded  his  aurrender  as  a  political  prison- 
er. He  was  advised  to  depart,  anil,  after  various  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  reached  New-Toik  Januarj- 12, 
1825.  He  was  aoon  after  appointed  professor  of  Ger-  • 
man  at  Harvard,  and  in  1828  waa  made  profeaaor  of 
Church  Hilton'  in  tbe  theological  achnol  at  Cambridt'e. 
He  engaged  at  an  early  period  with  all  bia  heart  in  tha 
American  anti-slavery  movement,  a  course  which  al- 
ienated some  of  his  friends,  and  hindered  his  advance- 
ment. He  finally  l^ecarHe  pastorof  a  Unitarian  church 
in  East  Lexington,  Mass.  On  the  night  of  J.n.  13, 
1S4(I,  be  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Ux- 
inglon  in  Long  Island  Sound.  He  waa  a  thomu^li 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  purest  principles,  and  of 
courageous  devotion  to  them.  His  writings  were  puli- 
lisbed  after  bis  death  liy  hia  widow,  under  tbe  title. 
Tie  Worb  o/Charla  Follfn.mlh  a  Mrmoir  o/kit  UJi 

(BosL  1841,  6  vols.  12ma) ChTiiliim  Exatumr,  ISO, 

p.'  33;  SpiBgue,  Utalar,  PTifyil,  p.  538. 
Polly.     See  Pool. 

Fonseaa,  Pmno  da,  a  Jesuit  and  meuphysician, 
wa*  bom  at  Curtiiada,  Portugal,  lfi28.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1648,  and  in  a  few  years  was  made  pro- 
fesaor  of  phibHophy  at  Coimbra,  aud  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Evora.  He  obtained  tbe  namt 
of  the  "  PiiriugUMe  Aristotle."  He  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  king  Philip  11  and  of  pope  Gregory  XIIL 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1599.  He  wa*  the  flrat  who  publicly 
taught  the  doctrini)  reUlive  to  the  divine  prescience 
known  as  leimiia  mofio,  and  which  was  discussed  long 
and  furiously  between  the  aiibeients  of  Molina  (whu 
was  a  pupil  of  Fonseca)  and  the  Dominicans.  Sea 
PRasciKNCE.  Among  hi*  works  are  Canmenlarii  m 
AritlalrUn  (4  vols.,  often  reprinted):  — /iif*iirtoa« 
DiulecHca  (Lisbon,  lS64):_fle  amcord.  providmlia  n 
fralia  Ori  cum  litrro  ai-».  *™.  (Lisb.  1588).- Hoefer, 
f/ouv.  Hios.  (iinirait,  xviii,  81. 

Font  (baptismal),  the  vessel  containing  tbe  water 
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(peaking,  tha  bapttaUiy  vw  the  buftilin);  in  which 
baptum  wu  performed^  And  the  veaKl  in  which  it 
WM  peiformed  «u  uUed  in  <inek  mXufi|3q6pa,  ID 
Lttln  piicina.  At  a  Uter  period  the  veeeel  Tor  btp- 
litm  wee  pUced  in  the  chunjh,  and  aUedJimi,  font  or 


floor,  anppurtea  by 

berore  the  eluc.     They  wi 

■ilver,  lead,  or  brue,  ind 
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truuftrred  to  a  eimilu  one  in  Amrtcrduu.  wbenin 
tUl  hi*  death,  which  occurred  in  17ti8  or  ViW. 
iiy  UMa  acqaind  in  earij  life  he  cootiiiud 


built  in  the  shape  nf  a  cmi  or  or  ■  tombolone  (Knin. 
rii>  At  flrM  fonts  were  covered  Biniply  wilh  a  li<l. 
These  were  later  talttgfi  into  high  am)  higl>]_v-uriia- 
mented  pinnacles  or  spires. — Bingham,  Oi-ig.  fStdtt.  bii. 
viii,  chap,  vii;  Parker,  Gioaarg  0/ A  rchilecture,  s.  v.; 
UsrtiKiiT,  Diaiomai't  dtt  auliquiUt  Chriliaaitt. 

Fonts  AvellanB,  Order  or,  a  mnnastic  order 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  is  derivnl 
rroni  the  desert  of  Fonte  AvelUna,  near  Fuenzn,  where 
the  tjrst  moaastcTT  of  the  onler  whs  pi>(abti*hed  in 
mot  by  Lndolr,  suhsequentlv  bishop  of  Eugubio.  Thi- 
licst  known  member  of  tbio  order  is  tlie  at'liot  Prier 
Damiani  (q.  ».),  under  whom  it  made  con»ider:ilile 
progrees.  Little  is  known  of  its  aubsetjiient  history, 
except  that  it  greatly  degenerated.  In  1.^71),  cardinal  :  pn 
Jules  de  la  Kovtre,  who  liad  heen  appointed  liy  pope  '  b& 
"'  s  V  abbot  »  dxanettdoM  of  the  ablicy  of  Fn 


Greek  and  Roman 
tfTtt  Ethid  of  Thei 
MS.     He  waa  on 


He  edited  the  Ckane- 


mu  of  ttieodly  intercoorse  nitli 
,ne  mosL  pminenc  scholars  of  the  age.  His  lilinrr, 
^ntaining  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Rnmio 
:lii»sics,  and  enriched  with  the  stom  of  patrijitiF,  (Br- 
ological,  and  philosophical  litcrmtnre,  was  bequeaihrd 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  Amsterdam.  By  this  btqixtt. 
which  served  fc>r  the  foundation  of  the  valuable  libn- 
ly  of  the  Baptists  in  that  city,  be  conferred  a  i;nsl 
and  lasting  lienaSt  on  the  cauM  of  theoln^cal  tdna- 
tion.  Bee  Glaaiua,  GodgtUrrd  Ntdrrlmd,  i  De<l,  lili. 
470;  also  BUupot  ten  Cate,  Geiriitdenii  drr  Ihoji^ 
tindtn  in  Jl.iUnd  ni».  ii  Doel,  bis.  1U>  ve^^-.:  S.  iJul- 
ler,  d'Hcbei/enu  ran  htl  ondrrviji  in  <t-  UHulogit  bij  it 
Seda-t.  Doojag  iuiAsi,^li.  70.     (J.  V.  W.) 

Fontenay,  Pierhb  CLAtrna,  a  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Tarts  in  ir>H3.  He  became  r«ctor  of  the  college  si 
Orleans,  but  wuB  r.;  illed  t^i  Paris  to  continoe  Laa)!U»- 
val's  aitloire  ile  [rlglUe  GaUiaau,  of  which  he  wroU 
%-ola.  ix,  z.  He  did  at  La  t1«!c!ie,  Oct.  JS,  1712.- 
Migne,  Din.  <k  B'tog.  CA/^some,  s.  \. 

Fontivrault.  Obpbb  or  (Orrfo  Fnmtii  ZimMT. 
B  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ri:aul- 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  Illh  century-  by  RobBt  of  Ar- 
briasel  [see  AnBRiaeEi.],  who  in  the  fomt  of  Crsrni 
united  a  number  of  hermits  nnder  the  rule  of  SL  Au- 
gustine, The  number  of  members  rapidly  increased, 
and  Arhrissel  had  to  esUblish  several  concents  fci 
men  and  women.  The  latter  were  divided  into  three 
different  establishments,  namel>',  1  (te  Gramd  -V™- 
rter),  for  virgins  and  widows ;  2  (St.  /.asina),  tor  lep- 
rous and  other  sick  people;  S  (St~  J/cjfi'im), for  fall, 
who  wished  to  reform.     Ilie  wbole  order 


devoted  to  the  glorillcation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  men  of  the  order  were  placed  under  tlie  eo- 
e  jurisdiction  of  the  abbess  nf  Font^Tnalt  who 
ne  the  general  of  the  whole  order,  "irwnde,  ■ 
"le  duke  of  Bretacne, 


AveUana,  caused  the  monks  to  unite  wilh  the  Ciimal- !  pPtronella,  baroness  of  ChemiU*i,  her  assitb 
dulenses.— Helyoti  Uigne,  Did.  da  Ordra  A%t  MX,  |  ordet  was  confirmed  by  pope  Paschal  II  (in  llOtsnd 
a.  r.  Font- Ave llane.  [again  in  1113).     After  the  death  of  the  (cwndf r, the 

Fontein,  Piktrr,  was  bom  In  170H.  He  enjoyed  nunil*r  of  convents  gradually  rose  to  al-oot  "iity,  all 
tlie  inatructiun*  of  the  celehnitrd  Tilicrius  Henister-  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Spain  and 
huis  and  Allicrt  Schultens.  His  taste  for  the  liters-  England,  were  in  France.  The  history  of  the  older 
ture  of  antiquity  was  deveioped  under  their  alile  tni-  preeent*  no  facts  of  importance ;  it  soon  dfBeneiattd  to 
tinn.  His  first  charge  was  a  Raptint  conicregHtion  in  »n  trra  higher  degree  than  the  majoi^tr  of  the  medi- 
RottErdam,  to  which  he  was  called  in  17R3.  Here  he  nvnl  orders.  Attempts  to  reform  it  wen  made  hr  the 
labored  aeren  years.    From  this  Held  of  labor  be  wu  I  abbesiM  Maria  of  Bntagne  (1477),  Renata  of  Beocbm 
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(1507),  and  Antoinette  of  Orleans  (1571  to  1606),  but 
they  had  no  lafting  results.  The  whole  order  perished 
during  the  French  Revolution ;  the  last  abbess,  Julie 
Sophie  Charlotte  de  Pardaillan,  died  in  Paris  in  1799. 
No  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  revive  it. — Wetser 
nnd  Welte,  KircAen^Lex.  iv,  109 ;  Helyot  (ed.  Migne), 
OrdrtM  BtUgkux,  s.  v. ;  Honor6  Niquet,  Hist,  de  FOrdre 
de  Font,  (Angres,  1586).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Food  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
[specially  some  derivative  of  the  verb  b*K,  akai\ 
to  eai],  which  are  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.). 
Compare  Victuals. 

I.  Material*. — The  original  grant  of  the  Creator- 
made  over  to  man  the  use  of  the  vegetable  world  fur 
food  (Gen.  i,  29),  with  the  exception  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  ^»od  and  evil  (Gen.  ii,  17),  and,  as  some 
hold,  al«o,  the  tree  of  life  (iii,  22).  So  long  as  man 
continued  in  Paradise,  he  doubtless  restricted  his  choice 
of  food  within  the  limits  thus  defined ;  but  whether,  as 
is  commonly  stated,  we  are  to  regard  this  as  character- 
istic of  the  entire  period  between  the  creation  of  Adum 
and  the  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  ix,  iii),  admits  of  doubt.  It  is  doing  no  violence 
to  the  passage  lajst  cited  to  view  it  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinance  intended  to  regulate  a  practice  already 
in  use,  than  as  containing  the  first  permission  of  that 
practice ;  and  when  we  consider  that  man  is,  by  his 
original  constitution,  omnivorous,  that  there  are  spe- 
cial adaptations  in  his  frame,  as  made  by  God,  for  the 
use  of  animal  food,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire,  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  a  distinction  known  to  him  between  clean 
and  unclean  animalfi  (Gen.  vii,  2, 8),  corresponding  ap- 
parently to  a  distinction  between  animals  good  for 
food  and  animals  not  so,  and  that  the  pastoral  was  as 
early  as  the  agricultural  occupation  among  men,  it 
seems  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  the  use  of 
animal  food  was  not  unknown  to  the  antediluvians. 
Perhaps  some  fierce  or  cruel  custom  connected  with 
the  nse  of  raw  flesh,  such  as  Bruce  found  in  his  day 
among  the  Abyssinians,  and  such  as  Moses  glances  at 
(Exod.  xii,  9),  may  have  prevailed  among  the  more 
barbarous  and  ferocious  of  the  antediluvians ;  and  it 
may  have  been  in  order  to  check  this  that  the  com- 
mnnication  recorded  in  Gen.  ix,  2-5,  was  made  to  Noah. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  early  age  ot  the  world  was  rep- 
resented as  one  in  which  men  did  not  use  animal  food 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  43;  ii,  38;  Ovid,  Metam,  i,  101  sq. ;  xv, 
96  sq. ;  FasU  iv.,  395  sq.). 

In  the  Patriarchal  a;;e  the  food  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  comprised  the  fle)«h  of  animals  both  tame 
and  wild,  as  well  as  the  cereals.  We  read  of  their  us- 
ing not  only  cakes  of  fine  meal,  but  also  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  the  flesh  of  the  calf,  the  kid,  and  game  tuken 
by  hunting  (Gen.  xviii,  6  8 ;  xxvii,  8,  4).  They  used 
aL«o  leguminous  food,  and  a  preparation  of  lentiles 
seems  to  have  been  a  customary  and  favorite  dish 
-with  them  (Gen.  xxv,  34).  They  made  use  also  of 
honey  (either  honey  of  bees  or  sirup  of  grapes),  spices, 
nuts,  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii,  11). 

During  their  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  shared 
in  the  abundance  of  that  land ;  there  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh-pots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full"  (Exod.  xvi, 
3) ;  and  amid  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  they  re- 
membered with  regret  and  murmuring  "  the  fish  which 
they  did  eat  in  E^rypt  freely  (the  abundance  of  fish  in 
£gypt  u  attested  by  Diod.  Sic.  i,  34,  36 ;  and  ^lian, 
DeNai.  Amm.  x,  43),  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons, 
jind  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic**  (Numb. 
ati,  5).  These  vegetable  products  have  always  form- 
ed an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  abundant  use  also  of  animal  food  bv  them  is 
siilBciently  attested  by  the  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
A  ne.  Eyspt,  ii,  867-874). 

Xn  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  the  want 


of  the  ordinary  materials  of  food  was  miraculonsly  sup- 
plied to  the  Israelites  by  the  manna.  As  it  was  of 
importance  that  their  flocks  and  herds  should  not  be 
wholly  consumed  or  even  greatly  reduced  before  their 
entering  on  the  promised  land,  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  under  restrictions  in  the  use  of  animal  food, 
though  this  was  not  forbidden  (Lev.  xvii,  3  sq.) ;  and 
when  their  longing  for  this  food  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lious murmurs,  a  supply  was  sent  to  them  by  means 
of  large  flocks  of  a  species  of  partridge  very  much  in 
use  in  the  East  (Exod.  xvi,  11-18 ;  Numb,  xi,  31 ; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  60). 

When  they  reached  the  promised  land,  *'  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  food  awaited  the  favored  people.  The  rich  pasture- 
lands  -of  Palestine  enabled  them  to  rear  and  maintain 
large  flocks  and  herds;  game  of  various  kinds  was 
abundant  in  the  more  mountainous  and  uninhabited 
districts ;  fish  was  largely  supplied  by  the  rivers  and 
inland  seas,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Neh.  iii,  3 ;  Matt, 
vii,  10 ;  xiv,  17 ;  xv,  84 ;  Luke  xxiv,  42 ;  John  xxi, 
6-14),  so  that  the  destruction  of  it  was  represented  as 
a  special  judgment  from  God  (Isa.  1,  2 ;  Hos.  iv,  8 ; 
Zeph.  i,  8).  See  Fish.  In  the  Mosaic  code  express 
regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  kinds  of  animals 
that  may  be  used  in  food  (Lev.  xi ;  Deut.  xiv).  Those 
expressly  permitted  are,  of  heasU^  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the 
wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the  wild  ox,  the  chamois,  and,  in 
general,  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws  [that  is,  where  the  hoof  is  com- 
pletely parted,  and  each  part  is  separately  cased  in 
bone],  and  cheweth  the  cud;  of  jL^h,  all  that  have 
scales  and  fins ;  offovoU^  all  clean  birds,  that  is,  nil  ex- 
cept the  carnivorous  and  piscivorous  birds;  ofinsects^ 
the  locust,  the  bald  locust,  the  beetle,  and  the  grass- 
hopper. Whether  the  Hebrews  attended  to  the  rear- 
ing of  gallinaceous  fowls  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 
See  Cock. 

Besides  animals  declared  to  be  unclean,  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  anything  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15) ;  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease  or  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lev.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  £zek.  iv,  14),  and 
certain  parts  of  animals,  viz.  the  blood  (Lev.  xxvii,  10; 
xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii,  16-23),  the  fat  covering  the  intes- 
tines, the  kidneys,  and  the  fat  covering  them,  the  fat 
of  any  part  of  the  ox,  or  sheep,  or  goat,  especially  the 
fat  tail  of  certain  sheep  (Exod.  xxix,  13-22;  Lev.  iii, 
4-9, 10 ;  ix,  19).  They  were  also  forliidden  to  use  any 
food  or  liquids  occupying  a  vessel  into  which  the  dead 
body  of  any  unclean  beast  had  fallen,  as  well  as  all 
food  and  liquids  which  had  stood  uncovered  in  the 
apartment  of  a  dead  or  dying  person  (Numb,  xix,  15). 
The  eating  of  a  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  or  fat  of  its 
mother  was  also  prohibited  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21).  These  restrictions  rested  chiefly, 
doubtless,  on  religious  and  theocratic  grounds  [see 
Fat],  i)ut  for  some  of  them  reasons  of  a  sanitary  kind 
may  also  have  existed.  It  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  the  theocratic  S3'stem  that  the  people  should  be  con- 
stantlv  surrounded  bv  what  reminded  them  of  their 
separation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  need  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  all  that  would  level  or  lower  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  nations  around  them. 
For  this  reason  specific  restrictions  were  laid  upon 
their  diet,  which  were  not  attended  to  by  other  na- 
tions, nor  were  always  insisted  on  in  the  oase  of  stran- 
trers  dwelling  within  their  bounds  (Drut.  xiv,  21). 
This  does  not,  however,  preclude  our  admitting  that 
reasons  of  a  social  or  political  kind  may  also  have  con- 
spired to  render  these  restrictions  desirable.  In  warm 
climates  the  importance  of  avoiding  contagion  render- 
ed the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  handling  whatever 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  corpse; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  adipose  matter  in 
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fo<v1  requireSi  in  sacb  climates,  to  be  restricted  within 
udrrow  limits.  Ttie  peculiar  prohibition  of  a  kid  boil- 
ed in  its  mother's  milk  was  ordained  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  conformity  to  some  idolatrous 
usage,  or  for  the  purpose  generally  of  encouraging 
humane  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  towards 
their  domesticated  animals  (Spencer,  De  Ltgg,  Hthr, 
RUuaU,  bk.  ii,  ch.  viU ;  Michaelis,  Mot,  Recht,  iv,  200). 
See  Cleax. 

Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  Israelites  were  free 
to  use  for  food  all  the  produce  of  their  fertile  and  favor- 
ed land.  "Thou  shalt  bsstow  thy  money,"  said  God 
to  them,  '*  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for 
oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household*'  (Deut. 
xiv,  26).  In  the  enumeration  of  blessings  conferred  by 
God  on  Israel,  we  find  '*  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock,  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  laml)s,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashun, 
and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  specified 
as  among  his  free  gifts  to  his  people  (Deut.  xxxU,  18, 
14).  Though  allowed  this  wide  range,  however,  of 
animal  food,  the  Hebrews  do  not  seem  in  ordinary  life 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  usual  food  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  consisted  of  milk  and  its 
preparations,  honey,  bread,  and  vegetables  of  various 
sorts ;  and  only  at  the  royal  table  was  animal  food  in 
daily  use  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  Neh.  v,  18).  The  animals 
commonly  used  for  food  were  ea/re«  (Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4) :  these  were  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  and  hence  were  called  yo^tn^,  or  fuUed 
calves  (jionxoi:  atrturuf,  Luke  xv,  23 ;  trtuffTOy  Matt, 
xxii,  4);  lambsy  2  Sam.  xii,  4;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  sheep  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  84 ;  xxv,  18 ;  1  Kings  iv,  23) ;  oxen  stall-fed, 
or  from  the  pastures  (1  Kings  i,  9 ;  iv,  28 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii,  2 ;  Matt  xxii,  4) ;  JUt  eitUe  (X'^^p,  a  particular 

kind  of  the  bovine  genus  peculiar  to  Bashan,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  species  of  buffalo  or  ure-ox,  but  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  fatling  or  fatted  calf  above 
mentioned,  2  Sam.  vi,  18;  1  Kings  i,  9;  Amos  v,  22; 
£zok.  xxxix,  18);  leids  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20);  and  various 
kin  Is  of  game,  such  as  the  ayil^  the  tsebi^  and  the 
yachmnr  (1  Kings  v,  3  [iv,  28,  A.  V.]).  The  articles 
brought  by  Abigail  to  David  were  bread,  sheep,  parch- 
ed [roasted]  corn,  raisins,  and  figs  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18) ; 
when  Ziba  met  David  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  he 
brought  to  him  bread,  raisins,  and  summer  fruits  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  1) ;  and  the  present  of  Barzillai  to  the  king 
consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  flour,  roasted  corn,  beans, 
lentils,  honey,  butter,  sheep,  and  cheese  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
28).  We  may  presume  fh>m  this,  that  these  formed 
the  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  Jews  at  this 
time.  Besides  raisins  or  grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
used  grapes  pressed  into  cakes  (H'r'^rX);  they  had 
also  fig-cakes  (Q*^?^^).  On  special  occasions  they 
probably  indulged  in  more  costly  viands ;  in  times  of 
famine  they  resorted  even  to  very  vile  food ;  in  sea- 
sons of  affliction  they  abstained  from  all  delicacies,  and 
even  sometimes  from  all  food;  and  to  prisoners  the 
food  allowed  seems  to  have  been  only  bread  and  water 
(1  Kings  xxii,  27;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21). 

Besides  the  vegetaldes  al>ove  mentioned,  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  the 
mallow,  the  leek,  the  onion,  garlic,  and  bitter  herbs. 
In  Job  vi,  6,  mention  is  made  of  P^l'^fen  ^^*\i  which 
Ge.8enius  would  translate  pursUiin^ime^  or  ptirshw' 
^ro/A -something  extremely  insipid  {Theaaur.  p.  480). 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  this  are  not  without  force, 
but  cannot  be  held  conclusive.  The  A.  V.  "white  of 
nn  egg,"  follows  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which 
BoscnniUllcr,  Ewald.  etc.,  also  approve ;  Lee  (ad  verb.) 
and  Fiirst  prefer  underi«tanding  it  of  the  whe}'  of  cur- 
dJod  milk ;  Kenan  translates  it  lejus  de  In  mavve. 

The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were,  besides  water, 
'K'hich  was  their  ordinary'  beverage,  milk,  wine,  and 


'la^,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  tinmg  c&mfc.  Ta 
give  the  water  a  stronger  relish,  they  probably  some- 
times dissolved  a  portion  of  fig-cake  in  it,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  (Niebahr, 
Arab.  p.  57).  The  wines  used  were  of  various  sort^, 
and  sometimes  their  effect  was  strengthened  by  ming- 
ling difierent  kinds  together,  or  by  the  mixture  with 
them  of  drugs  (Psa.  Ixxv,  9;  Prbv.  ix,  23,  30;  Isa.  v, 
22).  A  species  of  delicacy  seems  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  "spiced  wines," that  is,  wines  flavored  hy 
aromatic  herbs,  or  perhaps  simply  by  the  juice  of  the 
pomegranate  (Cant,  viii,  2).  No  mention  is  made  u: 
Scripture  of  the  mixing  of  water  with  wine  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  it ;  the  reference  in  Isa.  i,  22  be- 
ing to  the  adulteration  of  wine  by  fraudulent  dealers ; 
but  the  habit  was  so  common  in  ancient  times  (comp. 
Odyss.  1,  110 ;  ix,  208  sq. ;  Hippocrates,  De  Morb.  iii, 
30 ;  Lucian,  A  sin.  vii ;  Plin.  H.  Nat,  xxiii,  22)  that  we 
can  haidly  doubt  that  it  was  known  also  amon^  the 
Hebrews.  See  WiXB.  Vinegar, V^h,  was  also  used 
by  them  as  a  means  of  quenching  thirst  (Ruth  ii,  14; 
Num.  vi,  8);  mixed  with  oil,  this  is  still  a  favorite  in 
the  East,  and  mixed  w^ith  water,  it  was  drunk  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  poor  under  the  name  (if  posca 
(Pliny,  //.  Nat,  xix,  29;  xxii,  58;  Plautus,  MU,  Gbr, 
iii,  2,  23).     See  Drink. 

Tha  Hebrews  made  use  of  condiments  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  their  dishes,  as  well  as  of  spices  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  their  wines.  Besides  the  general 
condiment  salt,  they  used  cumin,  dill,  mint,  corian- 
der, rue,  mustard,  and  the  seeds  of  an  herb  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  nxp,  **  fitches."  Sometimes 
their  made  dishes  were  so  richly  flavored  that  the  na> 
ture  of  the  meat  used  could  not  be  discovered  (Gen. 
xxvii,  9,  26).  Besides  myrrh,  with  which  they  flavoi^ 
ed  their  wines,  the  Hebrews  nsed  various  odoiilooiis 
products ;  but  whether  they  used  any  of  theae  with 
food  is  uncertain.     See  Aromatics. 

II.  Methods  of  Preparation, — The  early  acquaint- 
ance of  the  race  with  the  use  of  fire  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  fh)m  the  beginning  men  used  some  process  of 
cooking  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  products  as  are  more  agreeable  to  the  pal- 
ate in  a  crude  than  in  a  concocted  state.  The  cereals 
were  sometimes  eaten  raw  (Lev.  xxiii,  14 ;  Deut  xxiii, 
25 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  Matt,  xti,  1) ;  but  fxt>m  an  early 
period  it  was  customary  to  roast  the  grains,  and  so  pre- 
pare them  for  food  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  Robinson,  Bib, 
Res,  ii,  894).  This  received  the  name  of  *^?^  (more  fully 
dxa  "^Jlb;?  S^^aX)  and  XnbjJ,  a. v.  "parched  com;" 
and  was  eaten  either  dry  or  formed  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge, perhaps  something  after  the  manner  ofthepibtw 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  This  was  not  {leculiar 
to  the  Hebrews ;  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Virgil 
roasting  was  a  recoiniised  method  of  preparing  com 
for  use  (Georg.  i,  267),  though  this  may  have  been  only 
preparatory  to  bruising  it  (comp.  Servius  on  ACn.  i, 
179 ;  Pliny,  //.  iV.  xviii,  18,  23).  For  the  prepaiation 
and  kinds  of  bread  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  see 
Bread  and  Mill. 

Vegetables  were  cooked  by  boiling,  and  seem  to 

have  been  made  into  a  pottage  (^"^TJ,  the  Niph.  part,  of 
1!|T,  to  boil,  Gen.  xxv,  80, 34 ;  2  Kings  iv,  38, 89),  prob- 
ably  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  oily  sul^ 
stance,  such  as  butter  or  fat,  or  by  having  lones  and 
gristles  boiled  down  with  them,  as  is  still  customary 
ii)  the  Eist  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  125,  cited  by  Jahn, 
^rcAao/.  I,  ii,  190). 

When  animal  food  was  to  be  used,  the  animal  waa 
killed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  all  the  blood  to  leave 
the  carcase,  in  order  scrupulously  to  observe  the  pnv 
hibition,  Exod.  xxii,  31.  Among  the  modem  Jew», 
this  is  accomplished  by  cutting  tlie  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal quite  through,  and  then  suspendim^  the  carvaee  «o 
as  to  allow  all  the  blood  to  ran  out  i  the  entrwis  with 
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the  fat  are  removed,  the  nerves  and  veins  extracted, 
and  strict  search  is  made  lest  any  drop  of  blood  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  uny  part  (Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud, 
ch.  xxvii).    The  flesb,  thus  prepared  for  cooking,  was 

eommonly  boiled  in  water  (V'r^Sf  Piel  of  bC3),  proba- 
bly also  sometimes  in  mUk,  us  is  still  the  case  among 
the  Arabs.  Before  being  put  into  the  pot,  the  flesb, 
freed  from  the  skin,  appears  to  have  been  cut  into  small 
pieces,  or  perhaps  this  was  done  during  the  process  of 
cooking  (Mic.  iii,  3 ;  comp.  Hitzig,  ad  loc.).  The  broth 
and  the  flesh  were  served  up  separately  (Judg.  vi,  19), 
and  both  were  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  was  used  to 
season  the  food ;  spices  were  also  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  highly  flavored  dishes  were  sometimes  pre- 
pared (Ezek.  xxlv,  10;  Gen.  xxvii,  4;  Frov.  xxiii,  8). 
For  boiling,  the  pot  or  caldron  was  used ;  and  the  fuel 
was  commonly  wood,  especially  thorns  (Eccles.  vii,  6; 
Psa.  Iviii,  9;  Isa.  xliv,  16 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  sometimes 
the  dried  excrement  of  animals  (Ezek.  iv,  15),  a  species 
of  fael  still  much  osed  in  the  East  (Irby  and  Mun- 
^les*s  TraveU,  p.  172 ;  Bae  Wilson's  Travels,  ii,  156 ; 
Huc*s  TVure/s,  passim).  Food  was  also  prepared  by 
roasUiig  (phX).  This  was  regarded  as  the  more  luxu- 
rious mode  of  preparation,  and  was  resorted  to  chiefly 
on  festive  occasions.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  whole  (Exod.  xii,  4,  6),  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  roasting  flesh ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  mod- 
em Arabs,  roasted  their  meat  in  small  portions  by 
means  of  short  spits  of  wood  or  metal  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  turned  as  the  process  of  cooking  required 
(comp.  Odgst.  iii,  461-2,  etc. ;  //.  i,  465,  etc.).  Birds 
were  roasted  whole  on  such  a  spit.  The  Persians  roast 
lamlM  and  calves  entire  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
(Tavemier,  i,  269 ;  Chardin,  iii,  88)^  and  this  may  also 
have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  poor, 
locusts  were  eaten  roasted,  as  is  still  common  among 
the  Arabs,  whose  method  of  cooking  them  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  feet  and  wings  having  been  plucked  off,  and 
the  enbrails  taken  out,  the  body  is  salted,  and  then 
Toasted  by  means  of  a  wooden  spit,  on  which  a  row  of 
bodies  similarly  prepared  are  strung.  Fish  were  usual- 
ly broiled  (Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi,  9),  but  it  would 
Kem  that  they  were  sometimes  cured,  or  at  least 
brought  Into  a  state  in  which  they  could  be  used  with- 
onC  farther  cooking  (Matt  xiv,  17, 19 ;  xv,  34,  86).  In 
either  case  they  were  eaten  with  bread. 

In  primitive  times  the  mistress  of  the  house  pre- 
sided over  the  cooking  of  the  food,  as  the  master  of 
the  bouse  charged  himself  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
animals  required  (Gen.  xviii,  6, 8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  comp. 
//.  xxiv,  622,  and  Od>«.  ii,  800).  Among  the  Egj^p- 
tian<«,  servants  who  were  professional  cooks  took  charge 
of  preparing  the  food  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  882 
sq.);  and  in  later  times  among  the  Hebrews  similar 
functionaries  were  employed,  both  male  and  female 
(ns^,  1  Sam.  ix,  23, 24 ;  Mna:?,  1  Sam.  viii,  13).  The 
culinary  utensils  were  iJinc,  a  deep  pan  (Numb,  xi,  8 ; 
Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14) ;'  rnip  ;  n^^O  ;  "lin  [Cal- 
pbon3  ;  "^"I^S*  ft  basin  or  pan  (Exod.  xxx,  18 ;  1 
Sam.  i^  14 ;  bfiO ;  nnbs  ;  qO  ;  rZT}V,  an  iron  pan ; 
rrmp,  a  frying-pan  (Lev.  ii,6-7;  vii,  9);  CPan, 
pans  (1  Chron.  ix,  81) ;  2i^T^,  a  fork  or  Jlesh-hook  with 
which  flesh  was  drawn  from  the  pot  (1  Sara,  ii,  18, 14), 
and  perhaps  the  flesh  separated  from  the  bones  in  the 
pot  (Mich,  iii,  3);  D7':?*^3,  a  word  of  doubtful  signifl- 
cancy,  rendered  by  the  SepK^(UTp6iroitc  (Lev.  3ci»  34), 
by  the  Syr.  place  of  pots,  by  Gesenius  range  for  pots,  by 
Fttrat  hearth  for  cooking,  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
atones  meeting  at  an  angle,  by  Rosenmliller  a  place  in 
the  hearth  nnder  which  was  Are,  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  were  orifices,  over  which  pots  were  placed,  and 
^T  Knobel  an  earthenware  stew-pan  (Ravius,  Ik  re 
abaria  vet,  Heb,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1768  ;  Parean,  Antiq. 


r/ebr.  p.  888  sq.;  Jahn,  Archdohgie,  I,  ii,  167  sq.; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypttans^  ii,  chap.  5-7).  See 
Cook. 

Food,  Spiritual,  '*  an  expression  found  in  two 
places  in  the  '  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion'  in  the 
English  Church  service,  to  signify  the  sustenance 
which  the  soul  receives  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  flesh 
and  blood,  that  is,  the  offering  up  of  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  man  Q  for  the  blood,*  says  Moses,  'is  the  life')  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  redeem  us  form 
everlasting  death.  Some  have  maintained  from  those 
words  of  our  Lord,  *This  is  my  body,'  that  the  literal, 
material  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are,  in  some  sence, 
received  in  the  communion ;  while  others  Fee  clearly 
that  the  Church  of  England,  at  Iea.*(t,  has  taken  Fpecial 
pains  to  guard  against  and  exclude  such  a  notion,  Iioth 
in  the  above  passages,  and  by  the  language  of  the  o8th 
Article  of  Religion.  The  oppcments  of  the  *"  muterial' 
view  contend  also  that  literal  flesh  and  blood  *  cannot 
be  tepii-iiuaUy  received,'  or  *  refresh  the  souU^  See 
Tkansubstamtiation. 

Fool  (represented  by  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  especially  ^23,  nahal',  d^puv).     The  "  fool'* 

of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot,  but  an  absurd  person ;  not 
one  who  does  not  reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons 
wrong ;  also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated 
by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion  (Psa.  xiv,  1). 
Foolishness,  therefore,  is  not  a  negative  condition,  but 
a  condition  of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being,  or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii,  12, 13 ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
6).  In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  however,  '* foolishness'* 
appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of  understand- 
ing, although  more  generally  for  perverseness  of  will. 
The  phrase  ♦'Thou  fool"  (Matt,  v,  22)  implies  not 
only  angry  temper,  by  which  such  severe  language  is 
prompted,  but  a  scornful,  contemptuous  feeling,  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  lo%'e  and  meekness  whiHi 
characterize  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  course  expoMng 
the  individual  who  is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
punishment.     See  Wisdom. 

Fools,  Feast  o£    See  Feast  of  Fools. 

Foot  (properly  bs'i,  re' gel,  vovq).     Of  the  various 

senses  in  which  the  word  '♦  foot"  is  used  in  Scripture, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases 
as  the  "  slipping"  of  the  foot,  the  **  stumbling"  of  the 
foot,  *'  from  head  to  foot"  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  ''footsteps"  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when  we 
say  of  one  that  he  walks  in  another's  footsteps),  re- 
quire no  explanation,  being  common  to  most  lan- 
guages. 

The  extreme  modesty  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  has  perhaps  seldom  been  sufliciently  appreci. 
ated,  dictated  the  use  of  the  word  *'feet"  to  express 
the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  the  "hair  of  the  feet,"  the 
"  water  of  the  feet,"  "  between  the  feet,"  "  to  open  the 
feet,"  "  to  cover  the  feet,"  all  of  which  are  sufficiently 
intelligible,  except  perhaps  the  last,  which  certainly 
does  not  mean  "going  to  sleep,"  as  some  interpreters 
suggest,  but  "  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature." 

"  To  be  under  anv  one's  feet"  denotes  the  subordino- 
tion  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  servant  to  his 
master  (Psa.  viii,  6 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  8 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  26) ; 
and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  symbolical  action 
of  conquerors,  who  set  their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  vanquished,  in  token  of 
their  triumph.  This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Josh,  x,  23).  and  is  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments of  EgA'pt,  Persia,  and  Rome.     See  Triumph. 

In  like  manner,  "to  be  at  any  one*s  feet"  is  used 
for  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  following  him,  or 
willingly  receiving  his  instructions  (Jud^.  iv,  10). 
The  last  psssat^e,  in  which  Paul  is  described  as  being 
brought  up  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  will  appear  still 
clearer  if  we  understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers 
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allege,  pupils  actaally  did  sit  on  the  floor  before,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who 
themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated  seat.  See  Dis- 
ciple. 

"  Lameness  of  feet*'  generally  denotes  affliction  or 
calamity,  as  in  Psa.  xxxv,  15;  xxxviii,  18;  Jer.  xx, 
10 ;  Micah  iv,  6, 7 ;  Zech.  iii,  9.     See  Lamb. 

^*  To  set  one's  foot"  in  a  place  signifies  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  as  in  Deut.  i,  36 ;  xi,  34,  and  elsewhere. 

''  To  water  with  the  feet"  (Dent,  xi,  10)  implies  that 
the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a  garden,  in 
which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation  may  be  turned, 
etc.,  with  the  foot.     See  Garden. 

An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet,  occurs  in 
Gal.  ii,  14,  where  Paul  says,  **  When  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  uprightly," our  dp^onoSovai,  literally,  ^' not 
with  a  straight  foot,"  or  *'  did  not  foot  it  straightly." 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek.  xxiv, 
17).  This  must  mean  appearing:  abroad  with  naked 
feet,  fur  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews  never 
used  their  sandals  or  shoes  within  doors.  The  modem 
Orientals  consider  it  disrespectflil  to  enter  a  room  with- 
out taking  off  the  outer  covering  of  their  feet.  It  is 
with  them  equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  feet-washing  implies  a  similar 
usage  among  the  Hebrews.  See  Ablution  ;  Wash- 
ing. Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of  adora- 
tion. Moses  put  off  his  sandals  to  approach  the  burning 
bush  where  the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  (Exod. 
ill,  5).  Among  the  modem  Orientals  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  height  of  profanation  to  enter  a  place  of 
worship  with  covered  feet.  The  Eg}*ptian  priests  of- 
ficiated barefoot;  and  most  commentators  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Aaronite  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in 
the  tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish  writers, 
they  afterwards  did  in  the  Temple,  and  as  the  frequent 
washings  of  their  feet  enjoined  by  the  law  seem  to  im- 
ply.    See  Sandals. 

The  passage,  **How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tid- 
ings, that  publisheth  peace"  (Isa.  lii,  7),  appears 
to  signify  that,  although  the  feet  of  messengers 
and  travellers  are  usually  rendered  disagreeable  by 
the  soil  and  dust  of  the  way,  yet  the  feet  of  these 
blessed  messengers  seemed,  notwithstanding,  even 
beautiful,  on  account  of  the  glad  tidings  which  they 
bore. 

Foot,  Joseph  Ives,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  president  of  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Nov.  17, 1706,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Union  College  in  1821.  Havini;  passed  through 
the  usual  theological  course  at  Andover,  he  was  li- 
censed in  1824,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  when 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  labored  successfully 
for  some  months.  Returain,-^  to  New  England,  he 
preached  for  some  time  at  Boston,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  called  to  the  Congregational  church  at  West 
Brook  field,  Mass.  From  this  charge  he  obtained  a 
dismission  in  1831  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  in  1883 
accepted  a  call  from  Salina,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued 
for  two  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Cortlandt. 
Here  he  opposed  with  much  ability  the  system  of  per- 
fectionism then  prevalent,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able 
article  in  the  Literary  ami  TheMogicnl  Review  (1834). 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Westport,  Conn.,  and  while 
there  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
he  remained  connected  during  his  life.  In  1839  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  was  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
ries of  Bedford  and  Geneva,  and  with  the  Old-school 
Church,  and  while  at  Knoxville  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  be  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  college  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  April  20, 1840. 
He  published  Tha  prominent  Trait  in  Teachers  o/fabe 
Religion  C1828):— ^4  MUoricai  Diacourse  (1828) :— /Ser- 


mong  on  Intemperance  (1828) :— -T^ree  Sermons  on  ?er^ 
fectumitm  (1834).  A  Memoir,  with  a  selection  fnm 
his  MS.  sermons,  was  published  by  his  brother  (1841, 
8vo). — Spragne,  AnnaU,  iv,  669. 

Foot,  Bllsaing  of  the  Pope's.  The  kiaatng  of 
the  feet  of  rulers  was  an  Oriental  mode  of  testifying 
reverence  or  subjection.  It  was  also  done  in  the  West 
to  some,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  emperors :  Dioclesisn 
is  said  to  have  had  gems  fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  Um 
honor  of  kissing  his  feet  might  be  more  willingly  paid. 
It  was  introduced  as  a  si^  of  reverence  for  the  pope 
of  Rome  at  some  date  not  precisely  known.  In  dft- 
fence  of  this  practice,  the  Roman  writers  adduce  an 
early  usage  of  the  sort  in  favor  of  all  bishops ;  but  it 
was  kissing  of  the  hand,  not  of  the  foot,  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  usage  (Bingham,  On^.  Ecdes.  bk.  ii,  ch. 
ix).  The  first  example  of  an  emperor  kissing  the 
pope*s  foot  is  that  of  Justin  with  the  foot  of  pope  John 
I,  A.D.  525.  It  is  now  practised  (1)  after  the  election 
of  a  new  pope,  when  all  the  cardinals  kiss  his  foot;  (2) 
on  the  election  of  a  new  cardinal,  when  he  kisses  the 
pope's  foot,  formally,  in  sign  of  homage  and  submis* 
sion;  (3)  at  public  audiences  of  the  pope,  when  per- 
sons presented  kiss  his  foot.  Protestants  are  not  rs- 
quired  to  perform  this  homage  when  presented.  A 
crucifix  is  fastened  to  the  slipper,  that  the  act  of  ado- 
ration  may  be  interpreted  as  paid  to  Christ  in  the  per- 
son of  his  so-called  vicar. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  in  two 
senses.  See  Runner.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went  on 
foot  from  those  who  were  on  animals  or  in  chariots. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  '^y^,  *^5^'t  ft^™  reifel,  a 
foot.  The  Sept.  commonly  expresses  it  by  ircsoi,  or 
occasionally  ruy^ara.  It  is  a  military  term,  desig- 
nating the  infantry  of  an  army  (1  Sam.  iv,  10;  xv,  4; 
2  Sam.  X,  6 ;  Jer.  xii,  5),  or  those  aim  ply  who  joumeved 
on  foot,  whether  soldiers  or  not  (Exod.  xii,  37 ;  Xanib. 
XI,  21).  In  the  latter  case  the  word  perhaps  indicates 
the  male  portion  of  the  company,  those  who  walked 
while  the  females  rode,  like  the  Arabic  rajcU,  a  mtm. 
Sometimes  it  is  joined  with  IS'^K,  a  fiia»  (Judg.  zx,3). 
See  Army  ;  Rider. 

2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1 
Sam.  xxii,  17)  as  the  translation  of  a  different  term, 
ra/8,  part,  of  ^^^i^,  to  run.     This  passage  affords  the 
first  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swift  run- 
ners in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such  a  thing 
had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii,  11).    This 
l)ody  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to 
have  been  distinct  from  the  body-guard — the  six  hun- 
dred and  the  thirty — who  were  originated  bv  David 
(see  1  Kings  xiv,  27,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  10, 11  ;*2  Kings 
xi,  4,  6, 11, 13, 19).     In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  rendered  "guard:"  but  the  translators  were  evi- 
dently aware  of  ita  signification,  for  they  have  put  the 
word  "nmners"  in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (1 
Kings  xiv,  27;  2  Kims  xi,  13).     This,  indeed,  was 
the  force  of  the  term  "footman''  at  the  time  the  A.V. 
was  made,  as  is  plain  not  only  trom  the  references  jart 
quoted,  but,  among  others,  from  the  title  of  a  w^ 
known  tract  of  Bunyan*s,  The  heavenly  FootmoMy  or  a 
Description  of  the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven^  on  1  Qfx.  v^ 
24  (the  apostle  PauFs  figure  of  the  race).     The  same 
Heb.  word  is  also  used  elsewhere  to  denote  the  roysl 
or  praetorian  guard  (2  Sam.  xv,  1;  1  Kings  i,  5;  2 
Kings  X,  25).     Whether  they  were  the  same  as  the 
PeleVtites  is  doubtful.     The  word  likewise  occurs  (Joh 
ix,  25)  of  any  swift  messenger,  hence  a  weaver's  Ma^ 
tie  (Job  vii,  6\  and  also  of  the  couriers  of  the  Pereiin 
king  (Esth.  iii,  18, 15;  viii,  14).     Swift  running  wis 
evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  vsf' 
rior— *  gibhor^  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  I^ 
rnelites.     There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A^Y.  trvm  the  tnnala- 
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tors  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of  the  word 
gibbor.  Among  others,  see  Psa.  xix,  5 ;  Job  xvi,  14 ; 
Joel  ii,  7,  where  **•  strong  man/*  **  giant,'*  and  "  migh- 
ty man"  are  all  gibbor,  David  was  famed  for  his 
powers  of  nmnini; ;  they  are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem 
characteristic  of  him  (1  Sam.  xvii,  22,  48.  51 ;  xx,  6), 
and  he  makes  them  a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  (2  Sam.  xxii,  30;  Psa.  xviii,  29).  The  cases 
of  Cushi  and  Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii)  will  occur  to  ev- 
ery one.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the 
Ethiopian,"  as  his  name  most  likely  i»>— had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  See  Cushi.  Asahel  also 
was  '*  swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who 
came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  '*  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains;"  but  in  neither  of  these 
last  cases  b  the  word  rata  eroplo3''ed.  The  word  prob- 
ably derives  its  modern  sense  from  the  custom  of  do- 
mestic servants  running  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of 
their  master,    tiee  Guaku 

Footsteps  (generally  Q?&,  pa'am,  a  tread;  but 
spec.  -h;?i  aheb\  Psa.  Ivi,  6;  Ixxvii,  19 ;  Ixxxix,  51 ; 
Cant,  i,  8,  the  Aei?/,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  On  the 
meaning  of  this  term  in  Psa.  xvii,  5, 11,  Mr.  Roberts 
says,  among  the  Hindus,  **  a  man  who  has  the  people 
watching  him,  to  find  out  a  cause  for  accusation  against 
him  to  the  king,  or  to  great  men,  says,  Yes,  they  are 
around  my  legs  and  my  feet;  their  ej'es  are  always 
open ;  they  are  ever  watching  my  moadu^  *  steps ;'  that 
is,  they  are  looking  for  the  impress  or  footsteps  in  the 
earth."  For  this  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
David  were  **  bowing  down  to  the  earth." 

Footstool  (spec.  DSS,  he'besh,  something  trodden 
upon;  Sept.  vTroiroSiov  v. r.  ivdthtfih'oi^Vnlg.  gcnbel- 
Am,  2  Chron.  ix,  18).  Where  sitting  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  posture  of 
more  than  ordinary  state,  and  means  sitting  on  a 
throne,  for  which  a  footstool  was  necessary*,  both  in  or- 
der that  the  person  might  ascend  to  it,  and  for  sup- 
porting the  legs  when  he  was  placed  in  it  (2  Chron.  ix, 
18).  The  divine  glory  which  resided  symbolically  in 
the  holy  place,  between  the  cherubim  above  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  is  supposed  to  use  the  ark  as  a  foot- 
stool (1  Chron.  xxviii,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  5;  cxxxii,  7). 
So  the  earth  is  called  God's  footstool  by  the  same  ex- 
pressive figure  which  represents  heaven  as  his  throne 
(Psa.  ex,  1 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Matt,  v,  86).  We  find,  on 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  frequent  representations  of  their 
kings  sittrag  on  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  with  a  foot- 
stool. See  Throke.  The  common  manner  of  sitting 
hi  the  Bast  b  upon  a  mat  or  carpet  spread  upon  the 
gronnd  or  floor,  with  the  legs  crossed.  Many  of  the 
Turks,  however,  through  European  intercourse,  at- 
tempt to  sit  upon  chairs.     See  DiVAir. 

Foot  - 'washing.  The  custom  of  watching  the 
feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  among  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  guest,  and  a  token  of  humble  and  aflTectionate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  entertainer.  It  had  its  ori- 
icin  in  circumstances  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the 
'EsfU  In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanli- 
ness is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  prevail  among 
lis  between  sanitary  regulations  and  religious  duties ; 
but  the  one,  as  much  as  the  other,  are  considered  a  part 
of  that  great  system  of  obligations  under  which  man 
lies  towards  God.  What,  therefore,  the  health  de- 
mands, religion  is  at  hand  to  sanction.  Cleanliness  is, 
la  cons^nence,  not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of 
l^liness  itself.  As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be 
fbund  the  origin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mo- 
ftaic  law  lays  down  touching  clean  and  unclean,  so  the 
practice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which  consider- 
ations of  purity"  and  personal  propriety  recommended, 


hospitality  adopted  and  religion  sanctioned.  In  tem- 
perate climes  l)athing  is  far  too  much  neglected ;  bu^ 
in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  dr}'nesa 
of  the  soil  would  render  the  ablution  of  the  body  pe* 
cul.*arly  desirable,  and  make  feet-washing  no  less  grate« 
ful  than  salutary  to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot, 
too,  was  less  protected  than  with  us.  In  the  earliest 
ages  it  probably  had  no  covering,  and  the  sandal  worn 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  the  sole  of  our  shoe 
bound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence,  however, 
was  onlinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a  house,  in  which 
the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore  nothing  but 
slippers.     See  Shoe. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  .nmong  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  most  obligatory  of  the  rites  of  Eastern 
hospitality.  From  Gen.  xviii,  4;  xix,  2,  it  appears  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Al>raham.  In  Gen.  xxiv,  82,  also,  '*  Abraham's  serv- 
ant" is  provided  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  the 
men*s  feet  that  were  with  him.  The  same  custom  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xix,  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv,  41,  it 
appears  that  the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  serv- 
ants and  sons,,  as  their  appropriate  dut}',  regarded  as 
of  an  humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its  be* 
ing  a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  was  a  sign  of  hu- 
mility. Vessels  of  no  great  value  appear  to  have  been 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  These 
vessels  would  gain  nothing  in  estimation  from  the  low- 
ly, if  not  mean  office  for  which  they  were  employed. 
Hence,  probably,  the  explanation  of  Psa.  Ix,  8,  **  Moab 
is  my  wash-pot."  Slaves,  moreover,  were  commonly 
employed  in  washing  the  feet  of  guests.  The  passage, 
then,  in  effect,  declares  the  Moabites  to  be  the  meanest 
of  God*s  instruments.     See  Wash-pot. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  custom  is 
found  in  the  18th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where  our 
Saviour  is  represented  as  wu^hing  the  feet  of  his  disci- 
ples, with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minute  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  should 
be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true  Oriental  pic- 
ture. From  ver.  12  sq.,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  was  of  a 
symbolical  nature,  designed  to  teach,  hfitrtiori^  broth- 
e:  ly  humility  and  good-will.  If  the  master  had  per- 
formed for  his  scholars  an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yet  so 
needful,  how  mpch  more  were  the  disciples  themselves 
bound  to  consider  any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a 
duty  which  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  particular  act  is,  that  love 
dignifies  any  service ;  that  all  high  and  proud  thoughts 
are  no  less  unchristian  than  pel  fish ;  and  that  the  sole 
ground  of  honor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  meek,  gen- 
tle, and  self-forgetting  l)enevolence.  It  was  speciully 
customary'  in  the  da^ns  of  our  Lord  to  wash  before  eat- 
ing (lilatt.  XV,  2 ;  Luke  xi,  88).  This  was  also  the 
practice  with  the  ancient  Greek?,  as  may  be  seen  in 
IVad,  X,  677.  From  Martial  {Epig.  iii,  60,  8,  "  Depo- 
sui  soleas"),  we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  the  shoes, 
lest  they  should  soil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still 
found  among  the  Orientals  (Niebuhr,  i,  64 ;  Shaw,  p. 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  himself  from 
the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi,  88).  In  this  our  Lord  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  superstitious  abuses  and 
foolish  misinterpretations  connected  with  washing  5e- 
fwre  meat.  For  the  same  reason  he  may  purposely 
have  postponed  the  act  of  washing  his  disciples*  feet 
till  after  supper,  lest,  while  he  was  teaching  a  new  les- 
son of  humiKty,he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and 
baneful  errors.  See  Ablution.  The  union  of  aflfec 
tionate  attention  and  lowly  service  is  found  indicated 
by  feet-washing  in  1  Tim.  v,  10,  where,  among  the  signs 
of  the  widows  that  were  to  be  honored — supported,  that 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  Church — this  is  given,  if  any 
one  "  have  washed  the  saints*  feet."  See  Washing  of 
Hands  and  Feet.  ^ 

FOOT- WASHING   in   the  Christian  Church. 
The  use  of  sandals  among  the  Eastern  nations  in- 
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rtead  of  shoes,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
gave  rise  to  Arequent  ablations,  and  especially  of 
the  feet.  It  became  a  duty  of  hospitality,  and  a 
mark  of  respect  towards  strangers.  Abraham  offer- 
ed water  to  the  three  angels  (Gen.  xvili,  4)  to  wash 
their  feet;  Lot  did  the  same  to  the  two  angels  who 
yisited  him  (Gen.  xix,  2);  Abigail  to  the  messen- 
gers of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  Pharisee  Si- 
mon gave  JesQS  no  water  for  his  feet  (Luke  vii,  44), 
and  Mary  Magdalene  therefore  washed  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  At 
the  last  supper  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples 
(John  xiii,  4).  This  was  at  once  a  symbol  and  an  ex 
ample :  a  symlwl,  as  it  was  meant  to  teach  them  (1) 
that  those  onl}'  whose  sins  were  wasthed  away  by 
him,  the  Lamb  of  God,  could  have  part  with  him  here- 
after ;  and  (2)  that  such  as  had  once  been  thus  puri- 
fied in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ^'needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit**  (John  xiii,  10). 
The  act  thus  performed  by  Christ  at  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  suggests  to  believers  at  every  communion 
this  lesson  of  humility.  It  is  also  an  example  of  hu- 
mility, patience,  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  partic- 
ularly of  assistance  in  helping  each  other  to  purifica- 
tion fh>m  sin. 

In  the  early  post-apostolic  times,  the  command  "  jfe 
alto  ought  to  teash  one  another* a  feeV*  came  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  after  the  spirit,  but  also  after  the  letter. 
Augustine  speaks  (Ep.  118,  ad /ontianr/m)  of  this  prac- 
tice, as  also  of  the  doubts  entertained  in  his  times  as 
to  the  proper  day  when  the  ceremony  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. 1  he  Synod  of  Toledo,  694  (ch.  iii)  stated  that 
it  should  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
Christ  performed  it — ^the  Thursday,  14th  of  Nisan.  In 
the  Greek  Church,  foot-washing  came  to  be  even  con- 
sidered as  a  sacrament.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  strongly  recommends 
it  as  aacramerUum  remitsionU  peccaforum  quoHdiana- 
mm.  Yet  it  did  not  become  a  general,  public  prac- 
tice in  either  Church.  It  was  mostly  observed  at  the 
installation  of  princes  and  bishops  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  Greek  convents,  however,  and  at  the  Russian 
court,  it  is  yet  observed  with  great  solemnity  (Leo  Al- 
lat.  De  (hm.  et  he&d,  grtec.  21).  In  the  papal  court,  in 
those  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  command  is  also  literally  carried  out  to  this  day, 
the  pope,  emperor,  kings,  etc.,  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  persons,  generally  poor  old  men,  who  receive  a 
small  gratuity  on  the  occasion.  In  Rome,  the  twelve 
representatives  of  the  apostles  are  seated  in  the  Clem- 
entine Chapel,  dressed  in  tunics  of  white  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  pope,  attired  in  the  same  plain  manner, 
sprinkles  a  few  drops  on  the  right  foot  of  each,  then 
wipes  and  kisses  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremo- 
ny the  antiphony  Mandatum  novum  do  vohis  is  sunc, 
from  whence  the  ceremony  of  tlie  Pedilavium  is  also 
called  Afandatum.  After  this  a  repast  takes  place,  at 
which  the  pope,  assistsd  by  his  cabinet,  serve  the 
twelve  (thirf^cn)  apostles,  who,  at  the  close,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  away  the  white  tunics,  the  towels  with 
which  their  feet  have  been  wiped,  and  a  small  piece 
of  monev. 

Luther  opposed  **this  h^'pocritical  foot-washing,"  in 
which  the  superior  washes  tlie  feet  of  his  inferior,  who,  I 
the  ceremony  over,  will  have  to  act  all  the  more  hum- 
bly towards  him,  while  Christ  had  made  it  an  emblem 
of  true  humilit}"  and  abnegation,  and  raised  thereby 
the  position  of  those  whose  feet  he  washed.  ^*  We 
have  nothing  to  do,"  said  he,  *'  with  feet-wa«>hing  with 
water,  otherwise  it  is  not  only  the  feet  of  the  twelve, 
but  those  of  everybody  we  should  wash.  People  would 
be  much  more  benefited  if  a  general  bnth  were  at 
once  ordered,  and  the  whole  body  washed.  If  you 
^wish  to  wash  your  neighbor's  feet,  see  that  your  heart 
b  really  humble,  and  help  every  one  in  becoming  bet- 
ter." 


The  Church  of  England  at  first  carried  oat  the  letter 
of  the  command ;  but,  instead  of  it,  there  are  now  as- 
sembled in  Whitehall  every  year  as  many  poor  mea 
and  women  as  the  sovereign  haa  reigned  years:  to 
each  of  theae  are  given  clothes,  food,  and  as  many 
pieces  of  money  as  the  sovereign  counts  yean.  The 
AnabapHitt  continued  the  practice  of  foot-washinif, 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  passages  John  xiii,  14; 
1  Tim.  V,  10,  they  considered  as  a  sacrament  instituted 
and  recommended  by  Christ  (see  the  Confestio  of  the 
United  Baptists,  or  Mennonites,  of  16G0).  The  Lm 
theran  Upper  Consistory  of  Dresden  condemned  in 
1718  twelve  Lutheran  citizens  of  Weida  to  public  pon- 
anoe  for  having  permitted  duke  Moritz  WUhelm  to 
wash  their  feet.  As  the  Moraviant  revived  the  <dd 
love-feasts,  they  also  revived  the  practice,  yet  without 
strictly  enforcing  it.  It  used  to  be  performed  not  only 
bv  the  leaders  towards  their  followers,  bat  also  bv  the 
latter  among  themselves,  while  they  sang  a  hymn  ex- 
planatory of  the  symbol,  in  which  it  was  called  "  the 
lesser  baptism."  The  Memumitfs  (q.  v.)  and  the  Skfer 
Brethren  (q.  v.)  still  practise  foot  -  washing.  The 
Church  of  God  (q.  v.)  regards  foot-washing  as  a  posi- 
tive ordinance  of  perpetual  standing  in  the  Church, 
the  same  as  baptism  and  the  Loni^s  Supper. — Herzog, 
ReaUEncykiop.  iv,  830. 

Forbes,  Rt.  Hon.  Duncan,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent lawyers  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Bunchrew  or 
Culloden  in  1685.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universitr 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the 
universities  in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Paris.  In  1717 
he  became  solicitor-general,  and  in  1742  lord-president 
of  the  court  of  session.  In  the  Rebellion  of  1745  be 
espoused  the  Hanoverian  cause,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ingratitude  of  the  government  so  chagrined  him 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever  produced  by  it.  Presi- 
dent Forbes  cultivated  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  English  phi- 
losopher and  theological  writer  John  Hutchinson.  In 
his  work,  Thoughts  on  Religion^  natural  and  revecded 
(Edinb.  1735-43, 8vo),  translated  into  French  by  lather 
Houbii^ant),  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  a  system 
of  natural  science  as  well  as  religion  could  be  drawn 
from  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  if  interpreted  according  to 
the  radical  import  or  root  of  the  language.  Forbes 
published  also  Bejkctiont  on  the  Sources  of  fncrtduUig 
with  regard  to  Religion  (Edinb.  1750,  2  vols.  12mo,  or  1 
vol.  12mo) : — Ijetters  to  a  Bishop  concerning  some  im-> 
portant  Discoveries  in  Philosophy  wid  Theolngy  (Lond. 
1735,  4to ;  also  translated  into  French  by  father  Hon- 
bigant).  The  entire  works  of  Forbes,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  were  published  by  J.  Bannatyne  (Edinb. 
1816, 8  vo ;  2  vols.  12mo).  Bishop  Warburton  calls  him 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  Scotland  produced,  both  as 
a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian. — Encylop.  Brit,  ix, 
771 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  61L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Forbes,  Eli,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wcstborouifh,  Mass.,  Oct.  1726 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1751;  and  in  1752  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Brookfield,  Mass.  In  1762  he  went  on  « 
mission  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  In  1776  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  at  Gloucester,  having  left  bis  for- 
mer pari.««h  on  account  of  a  false  charge  of  Torjism. 
He  died  Dec.  15, 1804.  He  published  The  Family  Book 
(1801, 12n:o),  and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Spragne,  Annals^  i,  493. 

Forbes,  John  (of  Corse),  son  of  Patrick  Forbes, 
was  born  May  2, 1593.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg 
and  Sedan,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1619.  In  the  great  stm^ 
gle  in  Scotland  between  Presbyterianism  and  prelacy, 
he  favored  Episcopacy,  but  sought  to  be  a  peacemaker^ 
publish  ing  Irentcum  A  matoribus  Veritatis  et  Pads  M  Eo" 
clfsia  Scotiana  (Aberdeen,  1629).  In  1638  he  pnbliabed 
A  praceable  Warning  to  the  Subjects  m  Scotland,  Re> 
fusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  he  was 
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deprived  of  his  benefice  in  1640.    His  case  was  one 
of  peculiar  hardahipf  for  he  had  made  over  pert  of  his 
own  private  proper^  to  be  attached  to  the  professor- 
ship which  he  held,  and  he  lost  this  property  on  t)eing 
dismiBsed  from  his  office.     In  1642  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, married  there,  and  remained  three  years.     Re- 
turning to  Scotland,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  his  estate  at  Corse,  and  died  April  20,  1648.     His 
reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  great  worlc  Instruc- 
tionet  ffittoriiO-TheoLtffica  de  doctrina  Christiana  et  ro- 
rio  renm  tlatu^  ortisque  erroribus  et  corUroversOs  (Amst. 
1645,  fbl. ;  Geneva,  1680,  fol. ;  abridged  by  Arnold  Mon- 
tanus  (Amst.  1663,  8vo).     His  collected  works  were 
published  under  the  title  Joannis  Forbesii  4  Corse  Op- 
era  Onmia^  inter  qtue  fdurima  posthumaj  with  Vita  by 
Dr.  Garden  (Amst.  1702-8,  2  vols.  fol.).     His  Indruc- 
tiones  is  still  a  valuable  work ;  its  design  was  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  Bellarmine,  tbe  doctrinal  agreement 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  earlier  fathers,  and  it 
formed  a  precursor  of  the  modem  works  on  the  His- 
toiy  of  Doctrines.     Bishop  Burnet  (Preface  to  Li/e  of 
BedeS)  says  that  Forbes  of  Corse  was  a  man"  of  much 
more  extensive  learning  than   his  father  (Patrick 
Forbes),  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  excelled  by  none  of 
that  age.    Those  who  shall  read  his  book  of  Historical 
and  Theological  Institutions  will  not  dispute  this  title 
with  him ;  for  it  is  so  excellent  a  work,  that,  if  he  had 
been  left  in  quiet,  in  the  retirement  he  had  chosen,  to 
apply  himself  to  his  studies,  and  could  have  finished  it 
by  a  second  volume,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
most  valuable  treatise  of  divinity  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world."     Baur  names  Forbes  and  Petavius 
as  the  two  great  writers  of  the  17th  century  on  His- 
tory of  Doctrines. — Enofd.  Brikmmca,  ix,  776 ;  Nice- 
ron,  Memoirts  pow  tervir,  etc.,  t.  xlU ;  Donaldson,  lii$- 
tcry  of  Christian  Literature,  i,  66. 

Forbes,  Patrick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  &mily  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1564,  and  became 
"  laird  of  Corse"  and  baron  of  O'Neil.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.     *'For  a  good 
»pace,"  says  bishop  Keith,  "  he  refused  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ;  but  at  last,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years 
old,  viz.  anno  1612,  he  was  prevailed  upon — a  very  sin- 
gular accident  having  intervened,  which  made  him 
then  yield,  namely,  the  earnest  obtestation  of  a  relig- 
ious minister  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  in  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, had  stabbed  Umself,  but  survived  to  lument 
bis  error.*'    He  became  pastor  of  Keith,  in  Morayshire, 
where  he  remained  until  1618,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
king.     He  died  March  28,  1635.     '*  He  was  wont  to 
visit  his  diocese  in  a  very  singular  retinue,  scarce  any 
person  hearing  of  him  until  be  came  into  the  church 
on  the  Lord^s  day ;  and  according  as  he  perceived  the 
respective  ministers  to  behave  themselves,  he  gave 
his  instructions  to  them.*'     He  wrote  Cnmmentaria  in 
Apocaiyptikk,  cum  Appendix  (Amst.  1646,  4to) ;  trans- 
lated, A  n  exquisite  Commentary  on  the  ReveUUion  (Lon- 
don, 161^  4 to);  a  treatise  entitled  Extrcitationes  de 
Verho  Dei;  and  a  Dissertatio  de  Versionibus  vemaadis. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Aberdeen  University,  of 
which  he  was  chancellor,  and  he  revived  the  professor- 
ships of  law,  physic,  and  divinity. — Keith,  Historical 
CtUal.  of  Scottish  Bishops  (Edinb.  1824,  8vo);  Bumet, 
History  of  cw  own  Times  i  Hook,  Eccl,  Biog,  v,  157. 

FoTbes, 'William,  binhop  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  1586,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
tege.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  at  the  German  universities,  especially  Helm- 
st&dt  and  Heidelberg.  He  returned  after  five  years, 
and  was  offered  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  but  he 
declined  it,  and  became  minister  first  at  Alford,  next  at 
MonimuslL,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen.  About  1817 
be  was  chosen  principal  of  Marischal  College  in  that 
city,  and  about  1619  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Edin- 
burgh.    When  Charles  I  was  in  Scotland  in  1688  he 


heard  Forbes  preach,  and  said  that  he  had  found  a  man 
who  deserved  to  have  a  see  erected  for  him.  His  pa- 
tent from  the  king,  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
bears  date  the  26th  of  January,  1684,  and  he  died  April 
1  in  the  same  year.  He  wrote  Considerationes  modestm 
et  pacijicte  controversiurum  de  justijicatione,  puryatorio, 
invocatione  sanctorum,  which  was  published  posthu- 
mously (Lond.  1658,  8vo ;  reprinted,  with  an  English 
version,  in  the  lAbrary  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology  ^  Ox- 
ford, 1850-56, 2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  is  a  storehouse 
of  learning  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  maintain  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification.  It  embodied  a 
proposal  for  an  accommodation  between  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  and  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  the  only 
result  of  which  would  have  been  to  muke  episcopacy 
regarded  with  more  suspicion  in  Scotland  than  it  was. 
Some  other  polemical  works  of  his  which  had  raised 
high  expectations  were  lost  Burnet,  characterizing 
his  eloquence,  says  that  '*he  preached  with  a  zeal  and 
vehemence  that  made  him  forget  all  the  measures  of 
time — ^two  or  three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing 
for  him"  {English  Cyclop(rdid).-^Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  v, 
158 ;  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  ix,  777. 

Forcellixii/  Eoidio,  an  Italian  lexicographer, 
was  bora  Aug.  26, 1688,  at  Fener,  a  village  near  Pa- 
dua. As  his  family  was  poor,  it  was  only  towards 
manhood  that  he  was  able  to  begin  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  seminary  at  Padua.  His  industry  and 
success  in  studying  Latin  gained  the  confidence  of 
Facciolati  (q.  v.),  who  associated  him  with  his  labors, 
especially  in  preparing  the  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon, 
consilio  et  cura  Jac,  Facciolati^  opera  et  stud'o  jEg,  For" 
celUni  Lucubratum  (Padua,  1771).  The  excellence  of 
this  great  work  is  largely  attributed  to  ForcellinL  He 
died  April  4, 1768.     See  Facciolati. 

Forces  (spec,  b^n,  cha'yil,  strength,  especially  in 
a  military  point  of  view ;  hence,  also,  army,  fortffea 
tion,  etc.),  in  one  phrase,  **  forces  of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa. 
Ix,  5, 11),  seems  to  be  used  in  its  widest  sense  (see  Al- 
exander, ad  loc.)  to  denote  (as  the  context  implies)  not 
only  the  subjugation  of  the  heathen,  but  also  the  con- 
secration of  their  toealih  (Gen.  xxxiv,  29,  where  the 
same  Heb.  word  occurs).  The  D*^?^  ^^«  ®^  9^ 
of  strongholds,  of  Dan.  xi,  38,  is  probably  Mars,  or 
rather  Jupiter  (Olympius  or  Capitolinus),  whom  An- 
tiochus  (q.  v.)  specially  honored.     See  Daniel. 

Ford  C^^-^'  maoibar\  and  ITJSS^,  maharah',  a 
ptus),  a  shallow  place  in  a  stream  where  it  may  easily 
be  crossed  on  foot  or  by  wading  (Gen.  xxxii,  28 ;  Josh, 
ii,  2 ;  Judg.  iii,  28 ;  xii,  5,  6 ;  Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Siv- 
ER.  The  Heb.  word  is  also  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  mountain  pass 
at  Michmash,  between  Seneh  and  Bozez  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
4,  and  Ira.  x,  29).  Mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the 
fords  of  Jordan  (Josh,  ii,  7 ;  Judg.  iii,  28 ;  xii,  5, 6 ;  A. 
y.  **  passages'*).  These  were  evidently  in  ancient 
times  few  in  numlier,  and  well  known,  though  now 
the  Jordan  is  fordable  in  hundreds  of  places  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Classical  Gtogr.  s.  v.  Palaestina,  p.  521).  See 
JoRDAK.  Of  these,  that  named  Bethabara  (q.  v.) 
was  probably  the  most  noted.  3iention  is  also  made 
of  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  22),  and  the 
fords  of  Arnon  (Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Armom.  The  fords 
of  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii,  32)  were  probably  the  bridges 
across  that  river  built  by  Nitocris,  as  the  Euphrates 
was  not  fordable  at  Bal^lon  (Hitzig,  Exeget,  Heb,  ad 
loc.).    See  Euphrates. 

Ford,  Joshua  Edwards,  a  Presi  yterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Ogdensburgh  Aug.  8, 1825,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1844,  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminar}',  New  York.  In  1847  he 
entered  the  missionary  work  in  Syria,  under  tbe  au- 
spices of  the  American  Board.  His  first  station  was 
Aleppo.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Beirut,  and 
subsequently  to  Sidon.  Invited  by  the  Turkish  Mis- 
sions Aid  Society,  he  spent  some  months  in  England 
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bi  1861,  idvootiag  the  claims  ot  tba  Sfrlan  Miulon. 
In  IH6&  he  returned  to  AmsricK  on  account  ot  illnsiB 
In  hU  bmily,  and  lubored  eameetly  in  behalf  of  hii 
mUsiao  ;  l>ut  hi*  exertions  enfealiled  him,  ind  be  died 
of  pneumonia  st  Genewo,  N,  Y,,  April  8, 1866.  While 
in  ths  Eust  he  obtained  a  thorongb  knoHledge  of  An- 
bie,  and  could  use  it  in  preaching.  He  jendbreiJ 
ful  service  in  editini;  Arabic  booki  for  tbe  press 
wrote  B  liook  in  tliat  languid  on  "  Fasting  and  1 
er."  Ho  also  uaed  tho  Turkish  lantrasge.—Wilaoo, 
Pnibflerian  Hulorical  A  limmac,  1867,  p.  K89. 

Fordyctf,  David,  brother  of  Jamee,  waa  bom  in 
1711  at  Aberdeen.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  profeMor 
of  moral  pliilosaphy  In  Marischal  College.  He  per- 
itbed  liy  shipwreck  In  1761.  He  wrou  Diidogtitt  eon- 
cern'K^  EiluealioH: — Theodonu,  a  Dialogut  on  lie  Arl 
of  Preaching  (Lond.  176o,  Bd  ed.  I'imo)  ■.—EUmeaU  of 
Moral  Philoiopkf  (Land.  1769,  4th  ed.  1  Zmo). 

Fordjce,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born 
In  172a  ut  Aberdeen,  waa  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  was  succesalveljc  minister  at  Brechin  and 
Alloa,  in  Sc.itland,  and  at  Moiikwell  Street,  London. 
In  178*2  he  relinquiehail  the  pastoral  office,  and  retired 
first  to  Hampshire  and  ananrards  to  liath,  »here  he 
died,  Oct.  1, 1706.  He  wrote  Vermont  (o  i'ouoff  Women 
(I»ndon,  0th  ed.  1778,  2  vols.  12rao):  —  Addrata  to 
Young  Mai  (Lond.  1TT7,  2  toIs.  12mo)  -.—Addruta  to 
lie  D'ilji  (Ijmdon,  1785,  em.  8vo);  and  aeveral  single 
■emions,  which  were  very  popul^. — Jonea,  Chrittian 
Biography,  s.  v. 

Forehead  (n^p,  mt'Uack,  from  an  obsolete  root 
aignif.  to  tjine,  Geeenia^  Tirt.  Ilib.  p.  SIS;  fitnuiroi'). 
The  practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women 
of  the  hi|(her  clas9e^  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  nn- 
vellcd  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv,  66 ; 
Jcr.  iii,  3 ;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  IB!,  149,  ISO;  ShBw,rn«- 
di,  p.  m,  'MO;  Hasselquist,  Tnarli,  p.  58;  Bucking- 
ham, Arab  Tribfi,  a.  312;  Lane,  Mnd.  Eg.  i,  78, 77, 226- 
£48;  Burckhardt,  Tractii,  1.  2SS).  An  eapecUl  force 
is  thUB  given  (o  ths  term  "hard  of  forehead"  as  de- 
scriptive of  audacity  in  general  (Exek.  iii,  7,  8,  9; 
compare  Juvenal,  Sal.  xiv,  242 — "  Ejectnm  attiita  de 
fronte  ruborem").     See  Veiu 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both  of 
oolorin  j  the  litce  and  Ibrabead,  and  of  impreasing  on 
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the  body  marks  Indicative  of  devotion  to  some  special 
deity  or  religioua  sect  is  mentioned  by  various  writers 
(Burckhardt,  Xoitt  oa  Bed.  i.  SI ;  Niebuhr,  Trae.  ii,  67 ; 
Wilkinson.  Aac.  Eg.  li,  SA3 ;  Lane.  Modent  Eg.  i,  66). 
Sometimos  It  cxtemlg  to  serious  inflictions.  See  Ctrr- 
Ttaoa  IV  THE  Flesh.     It  is  doubtless  alluded  to  in 
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Rev.  (xlii,  16,17  j  xlv,9;  xvll,  5;  ii,  4),  and  In  the 
opposite  direction  by  Eaekiel  (ix,  4,  5,  6),  and  in  Rtr. 
(vil,  9;  lx,4!  itiv,l;  xiii,  4).  The  mark  mentioorf 
by  Eiekiel  with  approval  hae  been  suppoted  by  kidh 
to  be  the  figure  of  tbe  crosa,  said  to  be  denoted  br  the 
word  hers  used,  iri,  in  the  ancient  Shemitie  Ungnaga 
(Geeenlus,  Tka.  p.'l49G ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Iltbr.  ii,  30; 
iii,  409, 413).     See  Mark  (on  the  Persos). 

It  may  liave  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to  b«a- 
then  practice  that  tlie  high-priest  wore  on  the  front  of 
his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscril>ed  "  HoUneH  U  die 
Ijird"  (Exod.  ixvili,  36;  xxxii,  SO;  Spencer,  I  c). 
See  UiTRS. 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead"  mentioned  by  Eis 
kiel  (ivi,  12),  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  Cen. 
xxiv,  22,  were  in  all  probability  noae-rlngs  (lis.  iii, 
21;  Lane,  Mod,  Egi/pt.  iii,  226,  226;  Harmer,  Obien. 
iv,  SIl,  312 !  Gesenlus,  Tkeiaxr.  p.  870).  The  Persiin 
and  also  E^ptian  Momen  wear  jewels  and  itrings 
of  coins  acnlss  their  foreheads  (Oleariua,  TVnteJi,  |i. 
317;  Lane,  J/nf.i^.  11,228).— Smith,  a.  V.  See  Kost- 
Forlhe  useoffrontletabetween  lheeyeB,see  Froict- 
LET,  and  for  tbe  symploois  of  leprosy  apparent  in  the 
forehead,  Leprost.  For  baldness  in  tbe  forehead,  bm 
Bald. 

Foreigner  (^^SJ,  mtkri',  DeoL  xv,  3;  Obsdiah 

11,  a  Uraitger,  as  eUewbert  rendered)  STf*!^  loAali', 
Exod.  xii,  46,  a  so^nKr,  as  □suully  rendered ;  irdp«- 
roc, lit. a iu^Uor,Eph.ii,  19, elsewhere  "stranger" cr 
"sojourner"),  a  resident  in  a  country  not  native  to  him, 
Le.  in  the  Jewish  sense  a  Gentile.  See  Alien.  Snch 
non-Iiraeliles  (D^'^B,  Josephus  dXAorpiuitHpai,  AM.  iii, 

12,  S)  as  reaided  among  the  Hebrews  were  by  the  Mo- 
saic taw  not  only  commended  in  i-eneral  to  the  tjtapr 
thy  and  humanity  of  the  citiisnB(Exod.xsii.  21;  xxiii, 
9;  Lev.  xix.SS,  34;  Ueut.  s,  18  sq. ;  conip.  Jer.  vii,6; 
Ezek.xxii,7:  Zech.  vii.  10;  Mai.  iii,  6;  see  Josephus, 
Ajnon,  ii,  28),  but  were  also  entitled  to  certain  privi- 
legea  belonging  to  the  poor,  nimclv,  to  participatioD 
in  the  festlvala  and  decenni:il  feasts(Deut.  xiv,  28  sq. ; 
xvl,  10  sq. ;  xxvl,  11  sq. ;  Tobit  i,  7),  to  gleaningi  io 
tbe  vlneyarda  and  fields  (Lev.  xix,  10;  xxiii,  22; 
Deut.  xxiv,  19  sq.),  and  to  the  harvest  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  6);  prescriptions  which  found  a 
definite  point  of  support  In  Oriental  hnapitality.  Be- 
fore the  courta  they  had  equal  rights  with  the  native- 
bom  rewdenU (E.tod.  xii,  49;  Lev.  xxiv,  22;  Knmb. 
xv,lBiiq.;  Deut.  1,16;  xxiv.lT;  x.xvil,  1»\  ud  the 
cities  of  refuge  ivere  appointed  for  them  likewise  in 
case  of  nnlntentlnnnl  homicide  (Knmb.  xnxv,  16). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  also  were  not  allowed  to  per- 
form anything  which  was  an  abomination  accoiding 
lothe  Hebrew  law  (Exod.  XX,  10;  Lev.xvii.lO;  iviii, 
2G;  XX,  2;  xxiv,  16;  Deut.  v,  14;  Eiek.  xiv,  7);  y« 
tliey  were  exempted  fW>m  the  prohibition  of  nungihe 
flesh  of  animals  that  died  of  them~elves  (DeuL  xiv, 

passage  and  Lev.  xvii,  16.  See  Caucabe).  Foreign 
slaves  must  be  circumcised,  but  were  then  entitled  to 
eat  the  passover  (Gen.  xvii,  12  sq. ;  Exod.  xil  44).  It 
was  lawful  to  take  interest  from  foreigners  fbr  loaned 
capital  (Deut.  xxiii,  20).  See  Debt.  Under  certain 
restrictions,  when  they  submitted  to  drcurocision,  tbry 
became  naturalized,  and  received  the  prerogatiTe!>  d* 
Jewish  citizenship;  Ednmltea  and  Egvptiane  in  the 
third  generation  (DfiDt.  xxili,7  sq.;  comp. 'nwodoret, 
Qairit.  IB  OrtK.  26).  others  after  a  longer  time.  Only 
Ammonites,  Moaliites,  castrated  persons,  and  the  off- 
[;  of  puidic  harlots  were  altogether  excluded  fWitn 
this  privilege  (Deut.  xxiii.  I  sq. :  comp.  Neh.  xtii,  1). 
Foreignen  accordingly  appear  in  the  royal  nrvice  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  xxii,  9;  2  Sam.  xl,'3,  6,  etc.).  See  Grr- 
I^ter  fknaticiem,  however,  taught  to  expel  aO 
foreigners  from  the  nrantry  (Neh.  liil,  8;  on  tl»  eoo- 
ry,  Ezek,  xlvii,  22),  or  imposa  the  hard  coodiiioB 
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of  circomriaion  (Josephus,  IJ^e^  23).  See  generally 
Michaelis,  i/cw.  Rtcht^  ii,  443  sq. ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  846  Bq. 
The  legjl  treatment  of  foreigners  was  in  the  earlier 
a^es  the  more  humane,  as  originally  at  Rome  (Adam, 
JSun.  ila<.  i,  145)  and  at  Athena.     See  Proseltte. 

Foreiro,  Frascisoo  {Forerius  Francitcvt),  a  Por- 
taimme  Ditminican  monk,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1528, 
snd,  entering  early  into  the  Dominican  order,  was  sent 
bj  John  III  to  stndy  theology  in  the  University  of 
I^s.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Antonio,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  Icing.  Among  the  Portu- 
guese at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  held  the  first  place. 
He  offered  to  preach  before  the  council  in  any  lan- 
gnsge.  The  council  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Pius 
IV,  who  made  Fbreiro  confessor  to  his  nephew,  cardi- 
nal Charles  Borromeo.  He  was  employed  to  reform 
the  Breviaiy  and  the  Roman  Missal,  and  to  aid  in  the 
prcpantion  of  the  **  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was  chosen  prior  of  tlie 
Dominican  convent  at  Lisbon  in  1668.  He  died  Jann- 
anr  10,  1587.  His  principal  work  is  Isaue  PropheUB 
vetvi  et  nova  ex  Hdtraieo  VernOy  cum  Commeniario^  etc. 
(Venice,  1563,  fol.),  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Critiei  i9acn.— Echurd  et  Qu6tif,  Script,  Ord,  Prod,  ii, 
361 ;  Hook,  EccUm,  Biogr,  v,  161 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  BUgr, 
Gmerak^  xviii,  170. 

Forekno'virledge.    See  Prescience. 

Fore-Ordination.    See  Pebdestivatiok. 

Forer,  Lahreiit,  a  Jesuit,  bom  in  Switzerland, 
15((0,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  many  colleges  of 
his  order ;  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dillin- 
gen,  and  finally  rector  of  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Lu* 
cenie.  He  died  in  1659,  leaving  44  works,  a  list  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Sotwell,  BihUographU  de  la  So- 
ciete  de  Jemu.  Among  them  is  Symbolum  CathoHcum^ 
iMtkeronum^  Caicwutnum  cum  ApottoUco  coUatum  (Dil- 
lingen,  1622, 4to).— Migne,  Diet,  de  Bing.  Chriiienne,  s.  v. 

Poremnner  is  the  literal  meaning  of  irpudpopoi: 
(Heb.  vi,  20),  a  precursor,  one  who  not  only  goes  be- 
fore to  a  particular  place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  wa}*, 
tnit  who  makes  arrangements  for  those  that  follow. 
In  this  sense  it  is  usually  applied  to  John  the  Bi<pti8t, 
as  the  harbinger  of  Christ.  But  in  the  above  text  (the 
only  one  where  it  occurs  in  Scripture)  it  is  spoken  of 
Jesus,  the  higti-prieet  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  en- 
tering before  his  followers  into  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ary, and  making  expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for  sin- 
ners (com  p.  John  xiv,  2). 

Foreahip  (irp«tfpa,  the  prow.  Acts  xxvli,  80,  41), 
the  bow  or  stem  of  a  vessel.     See  Ship. 

Foreskin  C^^^?*  ^''^^'i  '^  native  term  for  this 
special  rite;  Greelc  oKpofivoria ;  both  used  in  their  lit- 
eral and  metaphorical  meaning),  the  prepuce  or  pro- 
jecting fold  of  skin  in  the  distinctive  member  of  the 
male  sex,  which  was  removed  in  circumcision,  so  as  to 
leave  the  giatu  penis  artificially  uncovered.    This  well- 
known  symbolical  rite  was  instituted  by  Jehovah  for 
the  consecration  of  all  the  male  Israelites — originally 
descendants  of  Abraham  (and  in  that  ca^o  on  the 
eighth  day  after  liirth,  Gen.  xxi,  4 ;  Lev.  xii,  3 ;  Luke 
i,  59 ;  ii,  21 ;  see  Philo,  iii,  5 ;  Josephus,  AtU.  i,  12,  2 ; 
yet  compare  Exod.  iv,  25,  with  ii,  12,  and  the  Mishna, 
Skabh,  xix,  5,  where  in  certain  cases  the  ceremony  is 
deferred  till  the  ninth  or  twelfth  day:  the  Sabbath, 
however,  did  not  canse  a  postponement,  John  vii,  22 
sq. :  compare  Wetstein,  i,  887 ;  but  delicate  children 
mi^ht  be  circumcised  after  weaning,  Mishna,  /.  c),  and 
in  later  times  **  Proselytes  of  Righteousness"  (Exod. 
zii,  48 ;  comp.  Judith  xiv,  10 ;  see  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5, 8), 
MB  a  ratification  of  their  title  to  the  theocratic  citizen- 
ship.    (IVhether  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians 
stood  in  connection  with  Phallus  worship  [Tuch,  Gen, 
p.  844 J  is  not  determined,  but  its  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites ia  rather  against  such  a  supposition.     Baur  [^Tmb, 


Zeitschr,  1882,  i,  104  sq.]  refers  it  to  the  Idea  of  sepais- 
tion  from  heathendom,  which  is  consistent  with  the  en- 
tire system  of  Mosaism  [comp.  the  Mishna,  Nedur,  iii, 
11].)  House-bom  (heathen)  slaves  were  also  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  (Gen.  xvii,  12),  as  a  sign  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  (But  chilr 
dren  bom  of  a  heathen  father  and  an  Israelitish  mother 
must  iy»t  be  circumcised,  according  to  Vebam.  Iv,  2; 
yet  comp.  Acts  xvi,  3.)  Every  Israelite  (Joseph.  AtU. 
xii,  5, 4),  generally  the  father  of  the  house  (Gen.  xvii, 
23 ;  but,  in  cases  of  exigency,  also  women ;  see  Bux- 
U>Tt^Synagog.Jud.p.^;  comp.  Exod.  iv,  25 :  not  hea- 
thens, however ;  yet  see  Aboda  Sca^.  ed.  Edzard,  ii,  40 
sq.  In  adults  a  physician  was  required,  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX,  2,  5.  In  case  two  sons  by  the  same  mother  died 
of  the  operation,  the  [later]  rabbins  allowed  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  third  son  to  be  delayed  till  he  was 
full  grown ;  Maimonides,  HU.  Miiah,  i,  18),  should  per- 
form the  rite,  and  they  employed  for  the  purpose  a 
sharp  knife  (Quanat,  De  cuUris  circumcisotHs  et  seces- 
piHs  Debr,  Regiom.  1714;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus, 
xxii),  earlier  an  edged  stone  or  stone  knife  (Exod.  iv, 
25 ;  Josh.  V,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  86 ;  see  Dougtai 
Anoka,  i,  69 ;  Abicht, De  cuUris  saxeis,  etc.  Lips.  1712 ; 
also  in  Hastei  Thfsaur,  i,  497  sq. ;  and  Gedei  Diss.  d€ 
insirumeniis  circumcis.  Lips.  1698 ;  also  in  the  Nov.  the 
saunts  phUol.  i,  263  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolino,  xxii),  as  the 
Galli  or  priests  of  Cyi>ele  castrated  themselves  with  a 
shell  (»'  Samia  testa,"  Pliny,  xxxv,  46;  comp.  Catull. 
Ixiii,  5 ;  Martial,  iii,  8 ;  see  Amobiu»,  adv.  Gent,  v,  16), 
under  the  idea  that  healing  was  thereby  promoted. 
The  Christians  of  Abyssinia  also  performed  the  opera- 
tion with  stone  knives  (Ludolf,  Hist.  jElhifp.  ill,  1, 21). 
Modem  Jews  use  for  this  purpose  steel  knivef>,  and  the 
operation  is  thus  described  by  Otho  (Aer.  Rabh.  p.  183) : 
*^The  circumcizer  applies  a  rod  to  the  organ,  and 
draws  the  prepuce  forward  over  it  as  far  us  possible ; 
then  with  a  forceps  he  seizes  a  part  of  it.  and  cuts  it 
off  with  a  razor.  He  next  seizes  the  prepuce  with  his 
two  thumbs,  and  rolls  it  back  till  the  whole  glans  is 
exposed,  after  which  he  sucks  out  the  blood  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  xix,  2)  till  the  blood  comes  from  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  body,  and  finally  he  applies  a  plaster  to 
the  wound."  (Comp.  Thevenot,  Trav.  i,  58;  Chelius, 
Handb.  d.  Chirurg.  II,  i,  50;  Wolfers,  in  Henke,  Zeit^ 
sckr.f.  Staaisarznfik.  1825,  i,  205  sq. ;  also  in  the  £ft- 
cycl.  Wdrterb.  d.  medic.  Wistensch.  v,  266  ?q.)  On  Arab 
circumcision,  see  Arvieux,  iii,  146.  That  so  severe 
and  painful  an  operation  (comp.  Targ.  Jonath.  on  Gen. 
xxii,  1)  could  not  well  be  performed  on  an  infant  less 
than  eight  days  old  is  evident.  The  practice  of  fe^ 
male  circumcision,  or  excision,  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  as  practiced  by  certain  na- 
tions, may  have  consisted  in  remoring  the  anterior 
flap  of  skin  which  in  some  actual  specimens  of  Hotten- 
tots or  Bushwomen  has  been  found  to  cover  the  female 
genitals,  apparently  wholly  distinct  from  the  vaginal 
membrane  (see  the  Penny  Cgclopwdi<i,  s.  v.  Circumcis- 
ion). As  circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  purification, 
the  prepuce  was  a  type  of  corruption ;  hence  the  phrase 
**  foreskin  of  the  heart'*  (Deut.  x,  16 ;  Jer.  iv,  10),  to 
designate  a  carnal  or  heathenish  state  (Rom.  ii,  29; 
compare  Philo.  ii,  258).  See  Uncircdmcision.  The 
part  removed  by  circumcision  thus  naturally  became 
one  of  the  harshest  terms  of  opprobrium  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
26,  36 ;  comp.  Ludolf,  Comment,  in  Hist.  j£th.  p.  274), 
like  rerpus  among  the  Romans  (Martial,  vii,  82,  G).  It 
was  sometimes  brought  as  a  trophy  of  slain  Gentiles 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  14),  like  scalps  by  the 
North  American  savages.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  the  ironical  term  **  concision"  (Phil,  iii,  2)  to  stig- 
matize the  extreme  attachment  of  a  Judaizing  party 
to  this  ordinance.    See  Cikcumcisiom. 

FORESKINS,  Hill  op,  a  place  near  Gilgal,  so  call* 
ed  from  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  that  spot 
before  entering  Canaan  (Josh,  v,  8).  See  Gibeah- 
Ha-abaloth. 
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Forest  is  the  rendering  in  the  Aath.yen.  of  three 
distinct  Heb.  words.     See  Topographical  Terms. 

1.  Usually  and  most  properly  *i?^,  yaar^  or  H"^:^, 
yaa'rah  (once  rcnderei  "  wood,"  Deut.  xix,  6),  signi- 
fying a  dense  woods  from  its  redundaincy  or  luxuriancty 
such  as  \a  seen  in  the  growth  of  forest-trees,  and  in 
nse  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  26, 
and  Cant,  v,  1,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an  abun- 
dance of  trees.  It  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  great 
primeval  forests  of  Syria,  where  the  stately  trees  grew 
(Eccles.  ii,  6 ;  Isa.  xliv,  14),  and  where  the  wild  boasts 
had  their  homes  (Jer.  v,  6 ;  Mic.  v,  8).  Rosea  (ii,  12) 
appears  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  ya*«r,  a 
rugged  and duoUtte place,  like  midbar  or  "wilderness." 
See  Wood. 

2.  ^y^,  cho'retih^  is  appparently  derived  from  a  Chal- 
dee  root,  O^H,  to  be  enkmgled^  and  would  therefore 
signify  a  thicket  of  trees  or  bushes,  such  as  might  af- 
ford a  safe  hiding-place  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxiil,  15),  and 
such  as  is  now  often  seen  in  Palestine  on  the  sites  of 
rained  cities  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  9).  It  applies  to  woods 
of  less  extent,  the  word  itself,  according  to  others,  in- 
volving  the  idea  of  what  is  cut  down  (iVom  ^H, 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  680) :  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
16  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
•0  called ;  its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  oth- 
er passages  in  which  it  occurs,  viz.  Isa.  xvii,  9  (A.  V . 
"  bough*'),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic 
of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ezek.  xxxi,  8,  where  it  ap- 
plies to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(Yulg.  frondUms  nemorosuB;  A.V.  "with  a  shadowing 
shroud").  The  term  occurs  seven  times  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  only  once  rendered /otm; — **  In  the  forests 
(Sept.  hv  toXq  SpvfxoXf^)  he  built  castles  and  towers"  (2 
Chron.  xxvii,  4).  The  locality  here  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  be  the  south  of  Judah,  where  the  mountains 
were  formerly,  and  are  in  places  still,  clothed  with 
dwarf  oaks  and  tangled  shrubberies.     See  Thicket. 

8.  0^*^01  pardes\  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  like  the 
Greek  irixpaSutroc  and  the  Arabic  pardastm,  q.  d.pctrh, 
means  an  enclosed  garden  or  plantation  attached  to  a 
palace,  intended  either  for  ornament  or  for  containing 
animals  of  the  chase  (Eccles.  ii,  5 ;  Cant.  iv.  13 ;  comp. 
Xenophon,  Cgrop,  i,  8, 12).  It  is  found  only  three  times 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  once  translated yb^'M/.  In  Neh.  ii, 
8,  Asaph  is  called  "  the  keeper  of  the  king^s  forest" 
(Sept.  rov  irapa£tiffov\  where  it  appropriately  express- 
es the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine  were 
preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular  warden 
being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no  tree  could 
be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes  an  orchard 
(Eccles.  ii,  6 ;  Cant,  iv,  13).     See  Orchard. 

Although  Palestine  has  never,  in  historical  times, 
been  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  much  more  wood  formerly  than  it 
has  at  present.  Tracts  of  woodland  are  mentioned  by 
travellers  in  Palestine,  but  rarely  what  we  should  call 
a  forest.  There  are  still  some  remnants  of  ancient 
oak  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Bushan,  Gilead,  Her- 
mon,  and  Galilee.  One  solitary  grove  of  cedars  exists 
on  Lebanon,  but  fir-trees  are  there  abundant.  The 
other  forests  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  ii,  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv, 
25;  vii,  2,  etc.)  have  almost  disappeared.  Tet  here 
and  there,  in  every  district  of  the  country,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  one  meets  with  a  solitary  oak  or 
terebinth  of  huge  dimensions,  as  at  Hebron,  and  the 
valley  of  Elah,  and  Shiloh,  and  Dan.  These  are  the 
last  trees  of  the  forests,  and  serve  to  indicate  what  the 
forests  of  Palestine  once  were.  Hence  it  is  p-obable 
that  the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths  (e. 
g.  those  of  Abraham,  Tabor,  etc.)  scattered  here  and 
there  were  the  relics.  The  woods  and  forests  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  appear  to  have  been  situated  where 
they  are  usually  found  in  cultivated  countries,  in  the 


valleys  and  defiles  that  lead  down  from  the  higli  to 
the  low  lands,  and  in  the  a4jacent  plains.  They  were 
therefore  of  no  great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with 
the  idea  of  the  Latin  sakut  than  with  our yorei<.  Tb« 
following  ai«  those  that  occur  in  Scripture.  See  Tbeb. 
(1.)  The  most  extensive  was  the  forest  {j/aar, 
"wood")  of  Ephraim,  implying  a  region  of  Ephraim 
covered  with  forests  where  Mount  Jearim  (^HiU  ofF(>r' 
ests)  was  situated  (Josh,  xv,  10) ;  or  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  city  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).  It 
clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bethshan  (Josh,  xvii,  15  sq.),  extending,  perhaps,  at 
one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is  translated  Spvfio^  by  Tbe- 
odotion  (Hos.  v,  1),  and  which  is  still  well  covered 
with  forestrtrees  (Stanley,  p.  350).  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  with  the  wood  of  Ephraiah  (Psa.  cxxxii,  C).  See 
Ephratah. 

(2.)  There  was  a  trans-Jordanic/ofrj<  (soar, "  wood") 
of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  SepL  ^pv^).  It  was 
here  that  the  army  of  Absalom  was  defeated,  and  he 
himself  slain.  It  lay  near,  probabty  a  little  to  the  west 
of;  the  town  of  Mahanaim,  where  David  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  where  he  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
fate  of  his  son  (xvii,  26 ;  xviii,  24).  Why  a  forert 
east  of  the  Jordan  should  bear  the  nt.me  Ephraim  can' 
not  now  be  determined ;  but  one  thing  is  certain— in 
the  noble  oaks  which  still  clothe  the  hills  of  Gilead 
north  of  the  Jabbok  we  see  the  remnants  of  "the 
wood  of  Ephraim,"  and  the  representative  of  that 
'*  great  oak*'  in  one  of  whose  branches  Absalom  was 
strangelv  imprisoned  (xviii,  9 ;  see  Porter's  Han^wk 
far  i^yiia  and  Palestine,  p.  311,  814).  Winer  places  it 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  a  comparison  of  3 
Sam.  xvii,  26;  xviii,  8,  28,  proves  the  reverse.  The 
statement  in  xviii,  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  firoRi  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Anl,  vii,  10, 1,  2). 
See  Ephraim,  Wood  of. 

(.3.)  The  forest  (jgaar,  Sept.  woXic,  A.  V.  "forert") 
ofJIareth,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  to  which  David 
withdrew  to  avoid  the  fiiry  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6), 
was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.     See  Harkth. 

(4.)  The  wood  (choresh,  Sept.  opoc,  A.V.  "wood**) 
in  the  wUdemeas  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  15  sq.),  lay  south-cast  of  Ho- 
bron.     See  ZiPii. 

(5.)  The/or«/  {yaar,  Sept  ZpvfioQ,  A.V.  "wood*') 
of  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  23, 2-1)  was  situated  in  the  ravine 
which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.    See  Bbthkl. 

(6.)  The  forest  {yaar,  dpvfioc,  "  wood")  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xiv,  25)  was  probably  near  Aijalon 
(compare  v,  81),  in  one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia.     See  Saul. 

(7.)  The  trootfa  (choregh,  ^pu/toc,  "forest")  in  vhich 
Jotham  placed  his  forts  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  mast  have 
been  similarly  situated.     See  Jotham. 

(8.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was  partly  covered  with 
wood  (Strab.  xvii,  758),  whence  the  Sept  gives  f>»- 
ftoi  as  an  equivalent  for  that  name  in  Isa.  Ixv,  10.  It 
has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood  (Stanley,  p.  260).  Sec 
Sharon. 

(9.)  The  excellency  or  pride  ofihs  Jordan,  so  called 
from  its  green  and  shady  banks,  clothed  with  willows, 
tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  lions  made  their  covert 
(Zech.  xi,  8;  Jer.  xii,  6).     See  Jordak. 

(10.)  The  forest  iyaar)  of  cedars  on  Mowd  lAxmm 
(2  Kings  xix,  23;  Hos.  xiv,  6,  6),  which  roost  have 
been  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  at  preseot; 
although,  on  the  assumption  that  the  "codar"  of  Scnp- 
ture  is  the  Pisws  cedrus,  or  so-called  "  cedar  of  Lehs- 
non,"  its  growth  is  by  no  means  confined,  among  the* 
mountains,  to  the  famous  clump  of  ancient  trees  whidi 
has  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  travellers.  S» 
Cedar.    The  American  missionaries  and  others,  trs** 
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elling  by  nnftrequented  routes,  hare  fonnd  woods  of 
lest  ancient  cedar-trees  in  other  places.     See  Lbba- 

NOM,  1. 

''The  house  of  the ybrert  iyaar)  of  Lebanon"  is  sot- 
eral  times  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  royal  palace  built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem, 
sod  used  as  an  armory  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  x,  17-21 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  16-20).  The  house  had  "four  rows  of 
cedar  pillars,  with  codar  beams  upon  the  pillars,  and 
it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the  beams.'* 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  its  name  (see  KeU,  ad  loc.)« 
See  Solomon. 

**  The  foregt  (jfaar,  ipvfiui:)  of  CarmeT*  is  a  phrase 
Daed  in  2  Kings  xix,  28,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  24,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib  on  the  land  of  Israel.  The  meaning  of  the 
clause,  "ftiai?  "n?^  ("forest  of  his  Carmel"),  seems 
to  be  ite  garden  forett ;  that  is,  the  garden-like  cedar 
furests  of  Lebanon,  to  which  reference  is  made  (see 
Keil  on  Kings,  and  Alexander  on  Isaiah,  ad  loc.)> 

(11.)  ^*  The  forest  (gaar)  in  Arabia"  occurs  in  Isa. 
xxi,  13.  The  phrase  is  remarlcable,  because  Arabia  is 
a  country  singularly  destitute  of  trees.  In  no  part  of 
it  are  there  anj  traces  of  forests.  (The  Sept.  trans- 
litea  the  passage  iy  r^  ^pvfttfi  itnrkpag ;  and  Lowth 
and  others  adopt  it ;  but  the  Masoretic  reading  is  pref- 
erable.) The  meaning  of  the  word  "^9^  in  thu  place 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabic  yaur^  a  rug- 
ged rrgUm,  whether  wooded  or  not.     See  Arabia. 

(12.)  In  Zech.  xi,  2  there  is  a  singular  expression : 
*'Howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan,  for  the  forest  of  the  vin- 
tage is  come  down."  The  Hebrew  "^^Xan  n?^  (Sept 
a  Spvftdg  6  avfi^vTo^)  rather  signifies  "the  fortified 
forest*'  (Vulg.  salius  munUus),  and  it  is  probable  that 
Jerusalem  ia  thus  figuratively  alluded  to,  the  houses 
of  which  are  close  together  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
(compare  Micah,  iii,  12 ;  see  Henderson,  On  the  Minor 
Prof^eiSf  ad  loc.).  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  de- 
vastation of  that  region,  for  the  greater  portion  of  Pe- 
nea  wa.%  and  still  is,  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
terebinth  (Isa.  ii,  18;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6;  comp.  Bucking- 
ham's PaUsHne^  p.  103  sq.,  240  sq. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
See  Bashan. 

Forest  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  a  ci^,  king- 
dom, polit3%  or  the  like  (Ezek.  xiv,  26).  Devoted 
kingdoms  are  also  represented  under  the  image  of 
a  foreat,  which  God  threatens  to  bum  or  cut  down. 
(See  Isa.  x,  17,  18,  19,  34,  where  the  briers  and  thorns 
denote  the  common  people;  "the  glury  of  the  for- 
est** are  the  nobles  and  those  of  highest  rank  and 
importance.  See  also  Isa.  xxxii,  19;  xxxvii,  24; 
Jer.  xxi,  14;  xxii,  7;  xlvi,  23;  Zech.  xi,  2.)  It 
was  also  an  image  of  unfruitfulness  as  contrasted 
with  a  cultivated  field  or  vineyard  (Isa.  xxix,  17 ; 
xxxii,  15;  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Hoe.  ii,  12).     See  Palks- 

TIXK. 

Pork  (Tf^Sp  O^d,  shelosh'  kUUshm\  a  triad  of 
pron^), a  three-pronged  fork,  i.e.  pitch-fork  with  which 
hay,  straw,  and  the  like  are  gathered  (occurs  only  1 
Sara,  xiil,  21).  The  Targum  (on  Eccles.  xii,  11)  uses 
the  same  word  to  express  a  pointed  instrument.  See 
Agriculture. 

The  Orientals  do  not  use  forks  at  meals  as  we  do, 
but  convey  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  the  fingers. 
See  Eating. 

ForgiveneBS,  "the  pardon  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted against  us.  We  are  not  apt  to  entertain  any 
permanent  or  incurable  ill  will  against  the  author  of 
injuries  to  others,  and  why  should  we  be  irreconcilable 
when  injuries  have  been  done  to  ourselves  ?  To  love 
OUT  enemies,  or  rather  not  to  hate  our  enemies,  is  a 
duty  which  no  guilt  can  annul,  no  injury  efface.  We 
are  not  required  to  love  our  enemies  as  our  friends ; 
but,  when  any  injniy  has  been  done  us,  we  are  to  en- 
deavor to  regard  it  with  so  much  resentment  as  any 


just  and  impartial  person  would  feel  on  hearing  it  re- 
lated, and  no  more.  To  revenge  injuries  is  to  retali- 
ate evil  for  the  sake  of  retaliation.  We  are  all  weak, 
inSL,  and  sinful  creatures.  None  of  us  passes  through 
one  day  without  feeling  that  he  requires  forgiveness 
fh>m  his  God,  and  too  often  also  f^om  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Mercy  is  all  our  hope,  for;{iveness  our  con- 
stant prayer.  In  such  a  state,  should  we  not  pity  and 
assist  each  other  ?  Does  not  mutual  weakness  call  for 
mutual  forbearance  ?  Weak,  frail,  and  sinful  as  we 
are,  we  all  hope,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  attain 
the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  can  creatures  who,  after 
a  few  short  years,  expect  to  be  forever  united  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to,  he  liberated  from  all  unruly  pas- 
sions, and  to  live  together  forever  in  heaven,  in  peace, 
and  joy,  and  everlasting  love— can  such  creatures  hate 
each  other  on  earth  ?  can  they  add  to  the  sorrows  of 
this  j9tate  of  trial,  and  spread  more  thorns  in  the  path 
of  life  by  ^cts  of  malice  and  revenge  ?  can  they  risk 
their  own  eternal  happiness  by  denying  to  each  other 
that  forgiveness  without  which  they  must  not  dare  to 
hope  that  they  shall  be  themselves  forgiven?  We 
know,  from  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that 
if  we  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  our 
heavenly  Father  forgive  us.  Christ  estimated  virtuea 
by  their  solid  utility,  and  not  by  their  fashion  or  pop- 
ularity, and  hence  he  prefers  the  duty  of  forgivenesa 
to  every  other.  He  enjoins  it  more  frequently,  with 
more  earnestness,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  ; 
and  he  adds  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  othera  is  the  sole  condition  on 
which  we  are  to  expect  or  even  ask  from  God  forgive- 
ness for  ourselves.  This  preference  is  justified  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.  The  feuds 
and  animosities  which  exist  in  families  and  among 
neighbora,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of  human  life, 
and  collectively  compose  half  its  misery,  have  their 
foundation  in  the  want  of  a  forgiving  temper,  and  can 
never  cease  except  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  forgive,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
ask  forgiveness.  Let  us  take  care  so  to  pray  for  for- 
giveness, that  our  prayen  may  not  justify  and  increase 
our  condemnation.  Let  us  remember  the  amazing 
condescension  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  *  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,*  and  thence  learn  humility. 
Let  us  represent  to  our  minds  the  terms  of  our  salva- 
tion, in  order  to  excite  us  to  repentance.  Let  us  adore 
the  infinite  love  of  our  Redeemer,  ^  who  laid  down  hia 
life  for  his  enemies,*  and  bt  this  be  the  pattern  of  our 
charity**  (Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology,  ii,  210-218 ;  Pa- 
ley,  Moral  and  Polit,  Philosophy,  i,  269 ;  Warner,  Sys^ 
tern  of  Divinity  and  Morality,  ii,  366). — Robinson,  Thei^ 
logical  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  American  PreAyterian  Heview^ 
Oct.  1867,  art.  ii. 

"  Some  confound  things  that  are  separate  and  dif- 
ferent— the  act  of  forgiving  with  the  act  of  loving 
with  approbation.  Repentance  and  confession  are  in- 
dispensable, when  one  has  intentionally  injured  us  in 
any  way,  to  restore  him  to  our  fellowship  and  appro- 
bation. But  what  is  a  necessar}'  condition  of  this  is 
not  a  necessary  condition  of  forgiving.  Blending  these 
two  things  together,  and  thinking  of  them  as  if  they 
were  one  and  inseparable,  has  doubtless  caused  some 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  others  who  clearly  discern  the 
proper  distinctions.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  in  the 
matter  of  forgiveness  we  are  strictly  to  imitate  God 
the  Father,  and  not  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us  until  they  repent  and  ask  our  pardon.  God  is 
clothed  with  the  responsibilities  of  moral  government 
over  his  creatures,  while  we  are  not.  If  be  had  made 
it  our  duty  to  revenge  our  own  wrongs,  and  administer 
just  punishment  to  the  doers  of  the  wrong,  then  it 
would  be  right  and  wise  to  follow  his  example  in  that 
particular.  But  the  case  is  fiir  otherwise.  The  Lord 
not  only  relieves  us  of  tbi>t  responsibility,  but  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  usurp  uis  prerogatives :  *  Avenge 
not  yourselves.'    No  doubt  there  are  certain  cases  in 
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ciril  and  family  governments  in  which  the  outward 
acU  of  forgiveness  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
forgiveness  is  duly  sought.  The  offender  in  himself 
has  no  right  to  forgiveness  until  he  seeks  it  in  the  true 
spirit  of  repentance.  In  the  outward  expressions  of 
this,  parents  should  often  wait  for  the  outward  signs 
of  penitence  in  their  children.  The  same  may  be  true 
sometimes  in  other  relations,  as  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  other  domestic  and  civil  relations.  Hence 
there  is  an  objective  and  a  subjective  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  dut>'  of  forgiveness — ^an  act  in  the  heart,  and  an 
appropriate  outward  and  formal  expression  of  it.  The 
former  should  be  performed  at  once,  to  prevent  greater 
evil  to  ourselves,  while  the  latter  may  wisely  be  de- 
layed until  the  proper  occasion  for  it  arrives.  One 
may  say  he  forgives,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  for- 
give from  the  heart ;  so  we  may  forgive  fix>m  the  heart 
long  before  we  proclaim  it  to  the  parties  concerned" 
(Ziun's  Herald,  January  2, 1867). 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN  is  that  act  of  God's  free 
grace  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ*s 
atonement,  appropriated  by  faith,  he  frees  the  sinner, 
who  accepts  Christ  by  such  faith,  fh>m  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  his  sins.  "  By  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
which  is  God*s  own  provision,  his  law  is  vindicated, 
and  the  penalty  of  sin  is  paid.  To  all  who  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ  with  the  heart,  God  offers  a  free,  full, 
and  present  forgiveness  (Acts  v,  81 ;  xiii,  38,  39 ;  1 
John  ii,  12).  ^Bein^i:  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,*  etc. 
(Rom.  iii,  24,  et  seq.).  By  a  careful  consideration  of 
thin  language,  we  see,  1.  That  every  believer  in  Christ 
Jesus  lajiMiiJied  or  pardoned,  for  justification  is  called, 
in  verse  25,  *  remission  of  sins.*  Yet  it  is  not  simply 
forgiveness:  the  terms  juttification  emdjiutify,  when 
applied  to  a  guilty  person,  do  not  import  his  being 
morally  just,  but  just  with  respect  to  law  and  the  law- 
giver ;  that  is,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  person  who 
has  not  broken  the  law,  both  in  respect  to  exemption 
from  punishment,  and  the  favor  and  kindness  of  the 
judge.  Justification  is  pardon  administered  consist- 
ently with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  law.  2. 
That  such  believers  are  forgiven  jf/w/y,  as  a  free  gift, 
not  of  right,  not  meritoriousbf  and  of  desert.  It  is  to 
grace,  and  not  to  justice,  tliat  the  appeal  for  pardon  is 
made ;  and  we  could  ourselves  have  done  nothing 
which  could  have  legally  cancelled  our  sins.  The 
whole  scheme  is  of  grace,  the  result  of  the  pure  love 
of  God,  who  compassionated  our  misery,  himself  pro- 
vided the  means  of  our  deliverance,  by  sending  his 
only-beiiCOtten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  die  on  the  cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us 
to  God.  The  whole  was  completed  without  our  inter- 
vention, and  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  of  our 
salvation  is  by  grace'*  (Farrar,  Biblical  DiJionary,  s, 
v.).     See  Justification. 

The '*  forgiveness  of  sins'*  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  (so-called)  Apostles'  Creed,  as  well  as  of  the  Ni- 
cene.  According  to  the  so-called  sacramental  theolo- 
gy (Acts  ii,  38), "  forgivenofjs  of  sins'*  is  conveyed  to 
the  penitent  by  the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the 
abftolution,  making  the  priest  the  sole  ordinary  chan- 
nel through  which  remission  is  to  be  obtained.  But 
sin  against  God  can  only  l)c  forgiven  by  God,  on  the 
condition  he  prescril)es,  of  repentance,  and  of  this  no 
man  can  infallibly  judge.  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  ix;  Eden,  Churchmnns  Dictionary,  a.  v.  See  Ab- 
solution ;  Justification. 

Form  (hni.  forma,  by  transpos.  from  fiop<pif)  is  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  as  XrJyof  rtfi'  oviriac,  the  doctrine  of 
the  subsUmce  or  essence,  of  a  thing.  **  A  trumpet  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  p'lrtH,  the  matter  or  brass  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the /brm  which  the  maker  gives 
to  it  The  latter  is  essential,  but  not  the  former ;  since, 
although  the  matter  were  silver,  it  would  still  be  a 
trumpet,  but  without  the  form  it  would  not.     Now, 


although  there  can  be  no  form  without  matter,  yet  ai 
it  is  the  form  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the 
wordybrm  came  to  signify  essence  or  nature*'  (Flem- 
ing, 8.  v.).  The  Scholastics  distinguished  form  nh- 
ttandal  tram  form  cuxidental.  Substantial  form  they 
defined  as  actus  primarixu  una  cum  materia  eotubtnau 
unum  per  s€ ;  accidental  form  as  actus  second^trius  con- 
stituting a  unit  per  acddens.  The  unit  of  being  com- 
posed of  soul  and  body  was  defined  to  be  of  the  for- 
mer sort  Form,  according  to  the  ancient  definition,  is 
therefore  necessary  to  matter;  absolutely  formless 
matter  is  inconceivable.  Lord  Bacon  {Hot.  Organ,  ii, 
17,  says:  "When  we  speak  of  forms,  we  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  laws  and  tnodes  of  action  which 
regulate  and  constitute  any  simple  nature,  such  as 
heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  susceptible 
of  them  ;  so  that  theyorm  of  heat,  or  the  form  of  light, 
and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  the  same 
thing.'*  Also  {Xov,  Organ,  ii,  13),  ''The  form  of  a  thing 
is  the  very  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  no  otherwise  dif- 
fers from  the  firm  than  as  the  apparent  difTers  from 
the  existent,  the  outward  from  the  inward,  or  that 
which  is  considered  in  relation  to  man  from  that  which 
LB  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe.'* 

"The  sense  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  words 
form  and  m4xtter  is  somewhat  different  from,  though 
closely  related  to,  these.  Theyimn  is  what  ihe  mind 
impresses  upon  its  perceptions  of  objects,  which  are 
the  matter  f  form  therefore  means  mode  of  viewing  Q\y 
jects  that  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  any  oliject,  we  do  not  see  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  our  own 
prior  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  is  re- 
garded by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  form  of  a 
very  fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  Inxuries  which 
are  above  their  own  reach ;  by  the  religious  mind  un- 
der the  form  of  a  person  with  more  than  ordinan' 
temptations  to  contend  with ;  by  the  political  econo- 
mist under  that  of  an  example  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth ;  by  the  tradesman  under  that  of  one 
whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Now  the  object  is  re- 
ally the  same  to  all  these  observers ;  the  same  rick 
man  has  been  represented  under  all  these  diflferent 
forms.  And  the  reason  that  the  observers  are  able  to 
find  many  in  one  is  that  they  connect  him  severally 
with  their  own  prior  conceptions.  Theybnn,  then,  in 
this  view,  is  mode  of  knowing,  and  the  maltier  is  the 
perception  or  ofiject  we  have  to  know'*  (Thtimson.  (^f- 
line  of  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  34).  Sir  W. . Hamilton  calls 
the  theory  of  substantial  forms  *'  the  theory  of  quali- 
ties viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not  as  mere 
dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter**  (Hamilton  s 
edition  of  Reid*B  Works,  p.  827). 

Dr.  M'Cosh  remarks,  on  tlie  distinction  between 
form  and  matter,  tiiat  *'  this  phraseology  was  intro- 
duced by  Aristotle,  who  represented  eveiytbing  as 
having  in  itself  both  matter  (iiXi})  and  form  (ficoc). 
It  had  a  new  signification  given  to  it  by  Kant,  who 
supposes  that  the  mind  supplies  from  its  own  fami- 
ture  a  form  to  impose  on  the  matter  presented  from 
without.  The  form  thus  corresponds  to  the  a  priori 
element,  and  the  matter  to  the  a  posteriori.  But  the 
view  thus  given  of  the  relation  in  which  the  knowing 
mind  stunds  to  the  known  object  is  altogether  a  nii^ 
taken  one.  It  supposes  that  the  mind  in  cognition 
adds  an  element  firom  its  own  resources,  whereas  it  is 
simply  so  constituted  as  to  know  what  is  in  the  object. 
This  doctrine  needs  only  to  be  carried  out  conseqocn* 
tially  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge ;  for  if 
the  mind  may  contribute  from  its  own  stores  one  ele- 
ment, why  not  another?  why  not  all  the  elements? 
In  fact,  Kant  did,  by  this  distinction,  open  the  war  to 
all  those  later  speculations  which  represent  the  whole 
universe  of  being  as  an  ideal  construction.  Tbtre 
can,  I  think,  be  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the 
original  principles  of  the  mind  as  forms  or  mle^s  hot 
they  are  forms  merely,  as  are  the  rules  of  gFamoar. 
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wbieh  do  not  add  aoything  to  correct  speaking  and 
irriting,  bot  are  merely  the  expression  of  the  laws 
irhich  tiiey  follow.  As  to  the  word  *  matter/  it  has 
either  no  meaning  in  such  an  application,  or  a  mean- 
ing of  a  misleading  character"  {Intuiiioru  of  the  Mind^ 
N.  T.  1866,  p.  308).  Formal,  in  philosophy,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  form,  as  opposed  to  material,  or 
tbst  which  relates  to  the  matter.  So  formal  logic 
gires  the  theory  of  reasoning  as  grounded  in  the  laws 
•f  thoagbt,  without  reference  to  the  subject-maUer  to 
which  reasoning  may  be  applied.— Fleming,  Vocobuio- 
ry  ofPhilosophy^  s.  v. ;  Krug,  HandtoQH,  derphiioaoph. 
Wijtauehaflmf  ii,  66. 

Poim  of  Concord.    See  Concord,  vol.  ii,  p.  453. 

FoimataB.    See  Liters  Formats. 

FonnoBTifi  I,  Pope  (891-896),  was  bishop  of  Porto, 
and  was  sent  by  Nicholas  I  in  866  as  legate  to  Balga- 
lis  (q.  v.),  and  would  have  been  made  archbishop 
there  but  that  the  canons  (at  that  time)  forbade  trans- 
fers from  one  see  to  another.     In  the  time  of  pope 
John  YIII  he  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy against  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  pope  (Hefele, 
C(meiUaufe»ckichte,  iv,  496),  A.D.  876.     He  was  de- 
prived of  his  episcopacy,  and  of  all  rights  except  lay 
Gommunion.     Pope  Martin  V  restored  him  to  his  see 
in  883.    Formosus  was  elected  pope  Sept.  21,  891,  and 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  West  of  a  bishop  trans- 
ferred from  one  see  to  another.     Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion, legates  sent  by  the  emperor  Leo  and  the  Eastern 
hi»hops  arrived  in  Rome  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
the  ordinations  of  Photius  (q.  v),  but  Formosus  would 
not  grant  the  request,  and  the  East  and  West  were 
still  farther  alienated.     In  893  he  took  sides  political- 
ly with  Charles  the  Simple  against  Odo.     On  the 
death  of  Guido,  894,  Formosus  invited  Arnulf  to  Rome, 
and  crowned  him  emperor,  895.     Formosus  died  on 
Easter  day,  896.     Pope  Stephen  VI  caused  the  dead 
body  of  Formosus  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  a 
synod  at  Rome,  condemned  as  guilty  of  intrusion  into 
the  holy  see,  and  treated  with  gross  indignity.     Ste- 
phen d::clared  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  null  and  void. 
Uu  '*  character'*  was  restored  by  pope  John  IX,  A.D. 
898.— Bower,  lAvu  of  the  Pjpea^  v,  71-73;  Baronius, 
Atmale*,  A.D.  891-896. 

Fonns  of  Prayer  are  set  prayers,  prefuired  to  be 
used  in  worship,  public  and  private.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  snch  forms  there  has  been  much 
di«pate.     The  arguments  are  about  as  follows. 

I.  From  Scriptfsre. — (1.)  On  the  one  hand  it  is  as- 
sorted against  the  use  of  forms  that  *'  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  in  all  the  New  Testament  of  any  estab- 
lished liturgical  ser\nce  of  Christian  worship.     There 
are  no  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  for  such  worship— a 
thing  which  we  conceive  must  be  inevitable  if  such 
liturgical  form  had  been  the  best  form,  the  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  wUl  of  the  Great  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  and  the  most  consonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  the  most  appropriate  for  the  bestowment 
and  exercise  ai  his  influences.    In  things  of  much  less 
importance  we  have  explicit  directions ;  and  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  supposed,  if  a  liturgy  for  public  worship  were 
most  appropriate  for  the  wants  of  men,  and  most 
a^^eeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  there  should  have 
l«en  no  directions,  nor  even  intimations  in  regard  to 
it.     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  when  all  things  were 
set  in  order  in  the  churches,  that  this  main  thing 
should  have  been  neglected,  or  left  at  loose  ends — so 
loose  that  not  a  single  trace  even  of  so  much  as  a  pre- 
scrilied  articular  confession  of  faith  or  form  of  prayer 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  oracles"  (Cbee- 
ver).     In  the  same  spirit,  Coleman  (^Apostolical  and 
Primitive  Churchy  ch.  xi)  undertakes  to  prove,  1,  that 
the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  dispensation ;  2,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles ;  and,  3,  that  it 
is  anaathorized  by  their  instructions.     (2.)  On  the 


other  hand,  in  favor  of  forma,  it  is  declared  that  "  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Scripture  is  enough  to 
convince  cavillers  that  contrary  to  Scripture  could  not 
be  that  practice  for  which  we  can  plead  the  precedent 
of  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  when  they  blessed  the  people,  of 
Deborah  and  Barak;  when  the  practice  was  even 
more  directly  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
time  he  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmists ;  for  what 
are  the  Psalms  but  an  inspired  form  of  prayer  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under 
the  law  ?  The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  were  conducted  according  to  a  prescript 
form.  To  those  services  our  blessed  Lord  did  himself 
conform;  and  severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for 
their  departure,  in  various  particulars,  from  the  prin* 
dples  of  their  fathers,  against  their  practice  in  this 
particular  never  did  he  utter  one  word  of  censure ; 
nay,  he  confirmed  the  practice  when  he  himself  gave 
to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  and  framed  that 
prayer,  too,  on  the  model,  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
very  words,  of  prayers  then  in  use.  Our  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the  rulers  of  his 
Church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  conferred  on  them 
authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  directed  them  to  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which  seems  al- 
most to  convey  an  injunction  to  the  rulers  of  every 
particular  Church  to  provide  their  people  with  a  form 
of  prayer"  (Hook).  But  "far  more  weight  than  all 
other  arguments  together  has  the  one  obvious  and  sim- 
ple reason  that  our  Lord's  especial  blessing  and  fevor* 
able  reception  of  petitions  is  bestowed  on  those  who, 
assembling  in  his  name,  shall  ^  agree*  touching  what 
they  shall  ask  in  his  name.  Now  this  surely  implies 
the  exclusive  use  of  precomposed  prayers  in  a  congre- 
gation, since  it  plainly  seems  an  impossibility  for  un- 
inspired men  to  agree  together  in  a  prayer  offered  up 
by  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  know  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prayer  before  they  hear  him  utter  the 
words.  In  their  private  devotions,  let  individuals  ad- 
dress their  ^  Father  who  seeth  in  secret'  in  any  expres- 
sions (that  are  but  intelligible  to  themselves)  which 
occur  at  the  moment.  But  congregational  prayer, 
common  supplication,  joint  worship,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  And  accordingly  our  Lord  supplies  to  his  dis- 
ciples no  form  of  words  for  solitary  devotion,  but  does 
teach  them  a  fo  m  evidently  designed  for  joint  wor- 
ship. The  contrast  is  most  remarkable :  *  ThoUj  when 
thott  prayest,  enter  into  ^  closet,'  etc.;  *when  ye 
pray,  say.  Our  Father,'  etc.  Our  Lord,  by  teaching 
this  form  (and  which  be  delivered  on  two  distinct  oc- 
casions in  nearly  the  same  words — Matt,  vi,  9,  and 
Luke  xi,  1,  2),  gave  the  strongest  possible  sanction  to 
the  use  of  precomposed  prayers  for  congregational 
worship.' 

II.  From  AntiquUff  and  Usage. — Extreme  views  are 
maintained  as  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
prayer.  (1.)  On  the  one  hand,  lord  King  says  {Coneti' 
tuHon  of  the  Primitive  Churchy  ^^  There  is  not  the  least 
mention  of  fixed  forms  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings, 
nor  the  least  word  or  syllable  tending  thereto,  that  I 
can  fmd,  which  is  a  most  unaccountable  silence  if  ever 
such  there  were,  but  rather  some  expressions  intimat- 
ing the  contrary."  One  of  the  principal  authorities 
which  he  adduces  is  Justin  Martyr,  who,  describing 
the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  sa^'s  that  tlie  bishop  sent  up  prayers 
and  praises  to  God  vith  his  utmost  abiUty  (Jiioi)  ^t/va/iir ). 
This  he  expounds,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  invention,  expression,  and  judgment,  exert- 
ing his  own  gifts  and  parts  in  suitable  manner  and  apt 
expression.  He  also  quotes  Tertullian  and  Origen  in 
vindication  of  his  views,  that  written  forms  of  prayer 
were  never  used  in  the  Church.  To  the  same  effect 
Coleman  {Apost.  Churchy  ch.  xi)  maintains  that  forms 
are  **  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  fireedom  of  primi- 
tive worship,"  and  that  their  use,  in  fiu^t,  ^*wa8  un- 
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known  in  the  primitive  Church."  In  proof  of  this 
position,  he  (with  lord  King)  adduces  Justin  Martyr 
(t  165)  (translation  hy  Semisch,  i,  72),  and  Tertullian 
(f  220)  (Apolog,  ch.  xxxix),  who  uses  the  phrase  ite 
pray  without  a  monitor^  beccnue  from  the  heart  (sine 
monitore,  quia  de  pectore),  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
four  earliest  liturgies  originated  in  the  4th  century. 
(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  Jewish 
synagogue  had  its  liturgy,  to  which  Christ  and  the 
apostles  conformed ;  that  John  Baptist  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray,  and  that  Christ  gave  a  form  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  answer  to  their  request :  that  if  the  four  an- 
cient liturgies  can  only  be  traced  to  the  4th  century, 
there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  fathers  that  imply 
their  use  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  fragments  of 
them  as  far  back  as  Clemens  (A.D.  fb4)  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (247)  are  found ;  thut  the  passages  from 
Justin  and  Tertullian,  rightly  interpreted,  bear  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  liturgies  as  agaiinst  them ;  that  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (q.  v.)  enjoin  them ;  and  that,  from 
the  4th  century  downwards,  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  have  uniformly  used  forms  of  pray- 
er. On  the  historical  questions  as  to  the  early  use  of 
liturgies,  see  Liturgy. 

III.  From  the  Tendencies  andEemUs  of  their  Use. — 
(1.)  Against  formSy  it  is  alleged  that  those  adopted  in 
one  age  are  unsuitable  to  another ;  that  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  prayers  makes  them  wearisome, 
and  destroys  their  signlficancy ;  that  they  must  often 
Le  unsttited  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sermon,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation ;  and  that  their  gen- 
eral tendency  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  formalism 
and  a  mere  outside  worship,  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
lips. 

(2.)  For  the  use  offorms^  it  is  asserted  that  the 
forms  in  use  are,  like  the  Psalms,  from  which  they  are 
largeh'  derived,  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  that  forms  are  not  as  wearisome  to  a  de- 
Tout  mind  as  extempore  prayers  of  the  same  length ; 
that  for  special  occasions  special  prayers  can  always 
be  framed ;  and  that  their  tendency  has  been  proved, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  be  most  salutary.  It 
is  further  objected  to  extemporaneous  prayers  that  (1) 
'*  it  must  be  generally  impossible  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  jW»  in  a  prayer  they  never  had  heard 
before,  the  instant  it  is  uttered ;  and  totally  impossible 
many  distinct  congregations  should  all  be  uniformly 
employing  the  same  extemporaneous  prayer."  (2) 
That  free  prayer  gives  too  little  scope  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  nothing  is  left  for  them  to  do ;  they  are,  through- 
out, passive  and  receptive;  they  hear  the  minister 
pray  rather  than  join  in  public  prayer;  at  best,  they 
follow  the  minister  rather  than  worship  in  prayer.  (3) 
That  free  prayer  tends  to  degenerate  into  preaching  or 
exhortation ;  that  the  preacher  can  hardly  fail  to  aim 
at  edifying  his  congregation  instead  of  beint;  simply 
their  mouthpiece  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  soliis  pray- 
ers become  homiletical  instead  of  devotional.  (4)  That 
unpremeditated  prayers  are  apt  to  depend  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  in  the  preacher,  his  state  of  health, 
etc.,  and  may  therefore  l>e  either  short  and  cold  on  the 
one  hand,  or  long  and  diffusive  on  the  other ;  and  that 
it  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  personal  rather  than  repre- 
sentative, if  the  prayer  is  the  natural  outflow  of  the 
mini.<«ter's  heart,  which,  on  the  theory,  it  ought  to  be. 

A  judicious  writer  in  the  Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev, 
(July,  1857),  after  stating  that  there  are  only  three  po- 
sitions possible  on  this  question — (1)  the  use  of  forms, 
M'ith  the  exclusion  of  free  prayer ;  (2)  free  prayer,  ex- 
cluding all  forms ;  (3)  the  combination,  in  greater  or 
lesser  measure,  of  both— argues  that  the  Reformers 
and  fathers  of  Protestantism  favored  the  third.  '^  In 
practice  they  stood  precisely  midway  between  the  two 
antagonist  positions  of  modem  times,  and  can  be  le- 
gitimately claimed  as  partisans  by  neither.  They 
were  the  advocates  neither  of  form  nor  of  freedom,  but 
of  both.    They  at  once  sanctioned  the  nse  of  liturgical 


aids,  and  vindicated  the  ri^ht  of  personal  freedom. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  whether  as  a  remnant  of 
the  old  bondage  which  tliey  could  not  all  at  once  tbrovr 
off,  or  the  dictate  of  that  divine  conservative  wiBdom 
which  in  most  things  so  marvellously  guided  them  in 
reforming,  not  new  founding,  the  Church,  having  re- 
gard also,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  their  times,  the  fact,  at  least, 
is  historically  certain  that  with  one  consent  they  aimed 
rather  at  the  combination  and  mutual  co-operation  of 
both  -  elements  than  the  exclusive  predominanoe  of 
either.     While  not  confining  their  churches  to  any 
unbending  ritual,  they  yet  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
provide  for  them  such  lit  and  solemn  forms  of  common 
prayer  as  should  serve  at  once  as  a  model  and  as  an 
aid  in  the  public  worship  of  God.     This  was  the  prin- 
ciple alike  of  Knox  and  of  Cranmer,  of  Calvin  eqaat 
ly  with  Luther  and  Mehincthon.    At  Geneva,  at  Zo- 
rich,  at  Wittenberg,  at  St  Andrew's— wherevo'  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  were  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  their  views,  the  solemn  service  of  the  house 
of  God  proceeded  according  to  a  certain  normal  order, 
which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  assist,  not  to  re- 
strain, the  free  outpourings  of  the  heart.     England 
was  lan  apparent,  but  only  an  apparent,  exception  to 
this  rule.     In  her  case  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
an  unvarying  ritual  was  rather  the  result  of  urgent 
circunistances  than  of  the  personal  convictions  of  her 
leading  divines.     The  principle  of  comprehension  on 
which  her  reformation  was  based  rendered  a  certain 
restraint  necessary'  in  the  interest,  not  of  ritual  uni- 
formity, but  of  Protestant  truth.     The  object  of  nis- 
picion  then  was  the  Roman  priest,  not  the  evangeli- 
cal pastor,  and  the  design  of  ritual  restriction  was 
rather  to  curb  the  license  of  the  one  than  to  fetter  the 
liberty  of  the  other.     Ave  Marias  must  be  silenced, 
even  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  free  prayer;  the  com- 
munion service  must  be  prescribed  by  imperative  ror 
brie,  or  it  will  be  turned  by  many  into  a  mass.    But 
for  this  adventitious,  and,  in  their  view,  probably  tem- 
porary  necessity,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liturgical   ordinances  of  the  English  refbrmen 
would  have  been  much  less  fixed  and  stringent,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  other  ele- 
ments of  her  constitution,  the  Church  which  they 
founded  would  have  been  brought  into  much  nearer 
conformity  with  the  general  model  of  other  Reformed 
communions.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  real 
and  essential  point  of  difference,  even  in  practice,  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Geneva  was  not  the  use,  but 
the  exclusive  use  of  forms.     The  one  confined,  the 
other  permitted  and  encouraged,  the  spontaneous  ut- 
terances of  devotion.     The  one  supplied  an  aid,  tiie 
other  ordained  a  law.     In  truth,  in  the  Scottbh  form 
at  least,  while  much  was  provided,  notldng  was  pie- 
scribed.     Instead  of  the  Anglican  'then  shall  the 
priest  say,*  its  gentler  and  wiser  language  is  *the  min- 
ister uscth  one  of  these  two  confessions,'  or  *tfais  pray- 
er following,  or  smh  like.*     The  accustomed  order,  ia 
short,  was  rather  observed  as  a  rule  than  obeyed  as  a 
law ;  worn  as  a  dress  than  borne  as  a  burden ;  followed 
with  free  and  willing  heart  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter — as  a  law  of  liberty,  not  a  yoke  of  bondage'* 
(p.  600  sq.).     We  cite  also  the  Princeton  Betiev  as 
follows:  **As  to  stated  forms  of  prayer,  their  value 
must  var}'  with  circumstances.     In  no  case  ought  the 
liberty  of  extemporaneous  prayer  to  be  taken  from  the 
minister  in  the' pulpit.     As  well  might  preaching  l>e 
confined  by  authority  to  prescribed  forms  of  words. 
The  discretion  of  the  ministry  may  be  trusted  as  freely 
in  the  one  as  the  other.     But  if,  in  the  solenm  oflke 
of  leading  the  united  devotions  of  the  assembly,  tb« 
ministr}'  might  exercise  a  judgment  better  infbnned 
by  approved  examples  set  forth  for  that  end,  and  if  it 
might  even  have  an  election  between  extempocineoos 
prayer  and  a  form  appointed  to  be  used  at  option,  the 
standard  of  extemporary  prayer  itself  would  rise,  and 
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the  edificAtioa  of  our  people  in  public  worship  would 
be  enlarged.     We  must  not  make  our  lilwrty  a  cloak 
of  liceDtiouBneM.     There  are  few  of  our  most  able  and 
eminent  minister*  who  come  as  near  the  true  standard 
of  pulpit  prayer  as  they  do  that  of  the  sermon.    When 
we  bear  it  said  of  such  a  man  as  Kobert  Hall  that  his 
prayers  were  felt  by  his  hearers  to  be  strikingly  un- 
equal to  his  sermons,  we  seem  to  discern  in  a  mind 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of  pulpit  prayer  an 
srenion  to  making  prayer  the  work  of  genius,  and  at 
the  ssme  time  some  luck  of  zeal  in  cultivating  the  pe- 
cttliar  talent  for  its  just  and  most  useful  performance. 
Bat  among  our  brethren  of  the  lower  grades  of  ability 
and  industry  we  not  unfrequently  observe  habits  in 
this  service  from  which  many  of  our  sensible  and  pious 
people  would  gladly  take  refuge  in  a  book  of  prayers. 
SVhen  we  sometimes  hear  the  intimation  th.it  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  could  it  be  quietly  introduced, 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  forms  of 
devotion  in  many  of  our  pulpits,  we  know  this  prefer- 
ence not  to  be  for  written  prayers  in  general,  l>ut  as 
an  alternative  and  a  way  of  escape  from  peculiar  and 
unnecessary  faults  in  prayers  with  which  the  observ- 
ers are  often  afflicted.     We  cannot  assent  to  such  a 
renuurk,  but  we  have  a  deep  impression  of  the  needless 
imperfection  of  our  present  standard,  and  desire  to 
speak  that  impression  with  emphasis.     We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  standard  may  be  so  raised  that  all  would 
feel  the  transition  from  extemporaneous  to  written 
prayers  as  a  descent  and  a  defection.     When  we  ob- 
serve the  special  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  devout 
worshippers  with  what  appear  to  us  the  indefinite  and 
comparatively  barren  forms  of  the  Engli/^h  liturg^', 
we  see  the  great  power  of  a  few  striking  points  of  pro- 
priety in  public  prayer  to  engage  the  heart  of  true  de- 
votion" (January,  1847,  p.  81,  82). 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Richard  Watson  (/n- 
tSiutei^  ii,  507)  is  just  and  temperate,  vis.  that  there 
are  advantages  in  each  mode  of  worship,  and  that, 
when  combined  prudently,  the  public  service  of  the 
aanctoary  has  its  most  perfect  constitution.  Much, 
bowerer,  in  the  practice  of  churches  is  to  be  regulated 
by  due  respect  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  even  to 
prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we  are  left  at  liberty 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  l)e  ranked 
among  things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
things,  Christians  must  give  place  to  each  other,  and 
do  all  things  "in  charity.'* 

Among  the  modem  Protestant  chorches,  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  use 
forms  of  prayer  to  the  exclusion  (generally)  of  f^ee 
prayer  in  pultlic  worship.     The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  uses  liturgical  forms  for  sacraments  and  oth- 
er services,  and  free  prayer  in  wortihip.     The  Pres- 
liyterian  churches  use  free  prayer  (^Dirrctnry  of  Wor- 
Mp^  ch.  ▼).     The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
have  liturgical  forms  for  certain  services,  but  gen- 
erally use  tn»  prayer  in  worship.     A  movement  to- 
wards more  full  liturgical  services  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.     See 
Gebman  Reformed  Church,  and  LirtiRGY.    A  ten- 
dency in  the  same  direction  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (see 
Shields,  LUurgia  Ejjntrgaia,  Philadel.  1864;  see  also 
Baird,  Eutaxia^  or  the  Pretb^erian  LUurffifs,  N.  York, 
185d,  18mo ;  reprinted  in  Ix>ndon  as  A  Chapter  on  Lit- 
VTffies^  edited  by  Thomas  Binney,  185G,  18mo).     In  the 
Establish^  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Roliert  Lee,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  tried  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
1859  for  osing  a  book  entitled  Pratfrr$fttr  PubHc  Wor- 
tkip  in  the  public  services  of  Old  Grayfriars'  Church, 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  Assembly  enjoined  Dr.  I>ee  to  | 
discontinue  the  practice.     But  the  tendency  went  on ; 
and  in  1867  appeared  Euchologian,  or  Book  of  Prayers^ 
being  Fomt  of  Wonhip  uetted  by  the  Church-service  So- 
ciety (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1867),  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr-  Lee  and  Dr.  Macleod.     See,  besides  the  works  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  *Bingham,  Orig.  Ecei,  bk.  xiii;  Pal- 
mer, Origines  IMurgioat;  Leighton,  Worh,  ii,  422 ;  Mil- 
ton, Proee  Workt  (Philadel.  1850),  i,  96  sq.  (against 
forms) ;  Shields,  The  Book  vf  Comm.  Prayer  as  amend" 
edbgthe  Weeinmuter  Divinee  A,D.  1661,  tciih  a  kittori- 
eal  and  iiturgical  TVea^we  (Philadelphia,  1867,  12mo); 
Brownell,  Family  PrayeT'book  (Introduction);  Butler, 
Common  Prayer  lUuatrattd^  ch.  i ;  Princeton  Review^  vii, 
889  sq. ;  xviii,  487  sq. ;  xxvii,  445  sq. ;  Meroenhurgh 
JievieWj  Jan.  1868,  art.  vii;  Evangelical  Quarterly  Re- 
viev,  Jan.  1869,  p.  80. 

Fonnnlarlea,  a  general  name  for  the  articles  of 
religion,  forms  of  service,  etc.,  adopted  by  any  partic- 
ular church.    See  Creeds  ;  CoMPEssioifs ;  Liturgy. 

Fonxiiila  Concordlao.  See  Concord,  Formu- 
la OP. 

Formula  Conaeiuius  Helvetica.  See  Hel« 
VETic  Confessions. 

Fornication  (n^STri,  toMnuth'^  wopvcca,  illicit  sex- 
ual intercourse,  especially  of  a  married  woman).  See 
Adultery.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  morals  had  become  very  much 
corrupted,  and  not  only  the  prostitution  of  females,  but 
of  boys,  was  very  common  among  many  nations,  and 
even  made  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Hebrew  words  hadeth^  a  prostitute  hoy^ 
and  kedethah^  the  feminine  of  it,  which  words  properly 
and  originally  mean  a  person  religiously  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question  (Deut. 
xxiii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  24;  Job  xxx^d,  14;  Gen. 
xxxviii,  21,  22;  Kumb.  xxi,  1;  Deut.  xxiii,  18;  Hos! 
iv,  14).  How  great  the  corruption  of  manners  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation  was  among  the 
Egyptians  appears  from  Herodotus  (11,  111)  as  well  as 
the  Bible.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  oldest  kings  was 
untrue  to  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  woman 
could  be  found  who  was  faithful  to  her  husliand ;  and 
when  one  was  at  lost  found,  the  king  took  her  without 
hesitation  for  himself.  With  impudent  shamelessncsa 
Putiphar's  wife  seeks  to  seduce  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix, 
7).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  also  not  very 
favorable  to  the  Eg}*ptian  women.  Thus  they  are 
represented  as  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  wine, 
as  even  becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or  **to  carry  their  liquor  dis- 
creetly* *  (Wilkinson's  Egypt,  ii,  167).  To  prevent  those 
evils  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  re- 
fused to  oppose  any  decided  resistance,  Moses  made 
the  following  regulations :  1.  That  among  the  Hebrews 
no  prostitute,  either  male  nor  female,  should  be  toler- 
ated ;  ond  that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  especially 
were  guilty  of  fornication,  she  should  lie  stoned  and 
her  body  burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9) ;  because  these  things,  as 
Moses  observes  in  Lev.  xix,  29 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  17,  18, 
were  a  great  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  that  priests  of  avaricious  minds  should 
not,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  make  crimes  of  this 
kind  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  he  enacted,  2.  That 
the  price  of  prostitution,  though  presented  in  return 
for  a  vow,  should  not  be  received  at  the  sanctuary 
(Deut.  xxiii,  18).  This  law,  it  seems,  was  sometimes 
violated  in  the  times  of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xxiii,  7). 
He  also  enacted,  8.  That  the  man  who  had  seduced  a 
female  should  marry  her,  and  in  case  the  father  would 
not  consent,  should  pay  the  customar}'  dowry,  viz. 
thirty  sliekels:  in  case  violence  had  been  offered,  fifty 
shekels  (Exod.  xxii,  36 ;  Deut.  xxii,  2S-29).  This  l.iw 
appears  to  have  originated  in  an  ancient  custom  al- 
luded to  in  Gen.  xxxiv,  1-12.  Finally,  to  secure  the 
great  object,  he  enacted,  4,  That  any  one  who,  when 
married,  was  not  found  to  he  a  virgin,  as  she  professed 
before  marriage,  should  be  stoned  before  her  father's 
house  (Deut,  xxii,  20,  21).  These  laws,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, were  Fovere ;  but  prostitutes  of  both  sexes,  not- 
withstanding their  severity,  were  set  apart  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  for  the  service  of  idols  (Prov.  ii,  16-19; 
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V,  8-6 ;  vii,  5-27 ;  1  Kings  ziv,  24 ;  xr,  12 ;  Amos  ii, 
7 ;  vU,  17 ;  Jer.  Ui,  2 ;  v,  7 ;  John  viii,  8-11).  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  apostles*  day  licentions- 
nesa  was  fearfully  prevalent.     See  Hablot. 

In  Scripture  this  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  its 
symbolical  than  in  its  ordinaTT  sense.  In  the  Proph- 
ets woman  is  often  made  the  symbol  of  the  church  or 
nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is  regarded  as  aflunced  to 
Jehovah  by  the  covenant  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  Ezek. 
xvi  there  is  a  long  description  of  that  people  under 
the  symbol  of  a  female  chUd,  growing  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  woman,  and  then  wedded  to  Jehovah  by  en- 
te.in^  into  covenant  with  him.  Therefore,  when  the 
Israelites  acted  contraiy  to  that  cuveiiaiic  by  fur- 
sakiug  Goil  and  following  iiluls,  they  were  very  prop- 
erly represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or  adul- 
teress offering  herself  to  all  comers  (Isa.  i,  2 ;  Jer.  ii, 
20;  Ezek.  xvi;  Hos.  i,  2;  iii,  11),  Thus  fornication, 
or  adultery  (which  is  foniicatioii  in  a  married  state), 
became,  and  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself 
(.Jer.  iii,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,  26,  29;  xxiii,  87).  See 
Idolatry. 

Forojulian  ManuBcript  (^Codex  Forojulieiuis), 
an  important  copy  of  the  early  I^atin  version  of  the 
Gos{)e1s  at  Triuli,  published  in  part  by  Blanchini  {Evan- 
gd,  Quadrupkx^  append.).  Mark's  Gospel  is  partly  at 
'^/enice  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  partly  at  Prague,  the 
last  having  been  edited  by  Dobrowsky  in  1778. — Scriv- 
ner,  Jntrod.  p.  2G5:  Trcgelles,  in  Home's  fntrocU  iv, 
254.     See  Latin  Versions. 

Forek&l,  Prter,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Smaland  In  1786,  and  was  educated  at  Gottingen. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  natural  science,  travelled  ex- 
tensively, and  died  on  an  Eastern  tour  at  Djerim,  in 
Yemen,  July  11, 1768.  His  name  is  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  his  Detcnptiones  AnimaUum^  otn'i/m,  amphibi- 
orum,  etc., qucB  in  itinere  orientaU  observavU  P,  Forskd\ 
published  after  his  death.  (Copenh.  1775,  4to) ;  Fhra 
^iCgyptiaco-Arabica  «re  ducriptiofnet  plantarum^  etc. 
(ed.  C.  Niebuhr  (Copenhagen,  1775,  4to);  and  James 
rerwn  fwUuraliumj  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1776, 4to),  which 
are  of  value  for  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GiniraUy  xviii,  198. 

Forster,  Bartholomseus,  a  German  Koman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  Aug.  12, 1753.  He  was 
ordained  a  secular  priest  in  1776,  and  went  then  to  Al- 
tenOttingen.  Here  his  opposition  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  clerg}',  etc.,  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  finally 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  literature  in 
cne  Gymnasium  of  Landshut  in  1803.  Among  his 
writings  are  Entlarvter  AheryUxuhtn  bei  Reliquien^  Bit- 
dem,  etc.  (MUuchen,  1803) : — Von  d,  Jnteresse  d.  rdmi- 
sckin  Curie  an  Abldssen  u.  Bruderschajlen  (MQn.  1808). 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncyhlop.  iv,  486. 

Forster,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Augsbnr<;  in  1495.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zwickau,  and  assisted 
Luther  in  his  trans^lation  of  the  Bible.  In  1585  he  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  Moritz  at  Augsburg  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther.  His  zeal  for  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
often  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues  at 
the  university.  He  even  attacked  Blarer  and  (£co- 
lampadius.  A  visiting  committee,  sent  from  Stutt- 
gard  in  1540,  laid  the  matter  Itefore  the  duke,  who  de- 
cided against  Forster.  The  latter  retired  to  Nurem- 
lierg,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  and  in 
1543  accepted  a  call  to  Schleusingen.  He  finally 
succeeded  Crnoip^er  as  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  AVittenlierg.  In  1554  he  assisted  Me- 
Inncthon  in  the  Osiandrian  controversies,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Dec,  8, 1556.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con, Dictionarittm  I/dfrairum  Novum^  etc.  (Basel,  1557, 
fol.),  founded  purely  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  and 
throwing  out  Ralibinical  sources  of  information.  His 
letters  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history 
of  that  time. — Herzog,  RtaUEncyklnp,  iv,  486.     There 


is  an  elaborate  article  on  Forster  in  the  ZtiUAfftf. 
d,  hist.  Theologk,  18G9,  p.  210  sq. 

Forster,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stadscombe,  Devonshire,  Feb.  8^  1717; 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi,  of  which  be  became  fellow 
in  1729;  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathcdrtl 
of  Bristol  and  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  in  1764.  In 
1757  he  became  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  died  Oct.  20 
in  that  year.  He  wrote  Reflections  on  the  Aigk  Anti^ 
mty  of  Government^  Arts^  and  Sciences  in  Egypt  (Oxf. 
1743,  8vo): — A  Dissertation  on  Josephui's  Acocmnt  rf 
Jesus  Christ  (Oxf.  1749).:>-J9i5/Mi  ffebrwea  sineptucHs 
(1750,  2  vols.  4to) : — Pbpery  destructive  of  the  Evidences 
ffChrisHamty  (Oxf.  1746).— Bwy.  Britanmca,  s.  v, 

Forster,  TVllliam,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  I  orn  at  Tottenham,  England,  in  1794. 
He  was  carefully  trained  by  his  parents,  who  were  ex- 
cellent **  Friends,"  and  at  nineteen  liegan  to  exerciae 
his  gifts  as  a  *^  minister."  Most  of  his  life  was  devo- 
ted to  missionary  journeys  through  the  British  Islands, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  on  h\s 
Jthird  visit  to  which,  '*  with  an  antislavery  address  to 
the  president  and  governors,"  he  died  in  Tennessee, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  preceding 
year,  1852,  he  visited  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  and 
printed  a  large  number  of  books  and  tracts  in  Italian 
for  circulation.  Even* where  he  scattered  blessings 
by  word  and  deed,  "leaving  his  mark  for  good  oo 
ever}'thing  he  set  his  hand  to."  His  son,  William 
E.  Forster,  is  (1869)  a  member  of  the  British  Pariia- 
ment,  and  an  eminent  Liberal  in  politics. — Seeliohiii, 
Memoirs  of  WilUam  Forster  (London,  1865^  2  vols.); 
Christian  Remembrancer,  January,  1866,  art  iv. 

Fort,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
Heb.  words :  ^XIS,  metsad'  (so  called  as  a  place  of  ig- 
ing  «n  toai(),  a  castle,  esp.  on  a  hill,  Ezek.  xxxiti,  Ti 
(elsewhere  usually  "  stronghold") ;  or  fem.  rn^S^, 
metsudah',  a  similar  kind  of  fastness,  e.  g.  the  dUidd 
of  Zion,  2  Sam.  v,  9  (elsewhere  "fortress,"  etc). 
YISTTS,  maoi'  (so  called  from  its  strength),  a  strongkoU^ 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  Dan.  xi,  19  (elsewhere  u.<>a- 
ally  "strength,"  etc.).  p^^i  dagek'  (so  called  from 
looluig  oul\  a  watch'tovcer^  especially  a  scaling-tower 
in  a  siege,  2  Kings  xxv,  1 ;  Jer.  Iii,  4 ;  Ezek.  ir,  2; 
xvii,  17 ;  xxi,  22 ;  xxvi,  8.  h^^xr,  metsurah'  («o  call- 
ed as  being  compact)^  vl  fortiflcaitUm,  e.  g.  in  the  siege 
of  a  city ;  generally  for  defence  ("  fenced  city,"  q.  v.), 
but  also  for  assault,  Isa.  xxix,  8.  ?e;,  o*plkd  (q.  v.), 
a  mount  (so  called  from  its  tumulus  form),  Isa.  zsxii, 
14  (elsewhere  "tower,"  "stronghold").  SJfe^  mis- 
gaV  (so  called  from  its  height)^  a  refvge  (as  often  ren- 
dered; also  "tower,"  "defence"),  Isa.  xxv,  18.    See 

FORTiriCATIOK. 

Fortia  d'Urban,  Marquis  of,  was  bom  Feb.  1^, 
1756,  and  died  at  Paris  Aug.  4, 1848.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Military  School  in  Paris,  he  en- 
tered the  army  in  1773,  but  resigned  his  conimis«icn 
in  1779  to  attend  to  an  important  suit  in  Borne  before 
the  papal  court  of  appeals  (the  Rota),  pending  the  de- 
cision of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  the 
flne  arts,  antiquities,  and  matliematics.  He  wss  a 
prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  of 
which  we  mention  Prinripes  et  QMeUions  de  Mora's 
NatureUe  (Paris,  new  ed.,  1884, 2  vols.  12mo) :— /Jfrw- 
Hon  pour  la  Conscience  d'un  roi  (Paris,  1821, 12mo)  :— 
Chronologic  de  la  vie  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1827, 8vt», 
and  im\  12mo)  i^Note  sur  la  Ginie  du  Ckristiamme 
(Par.  18M0,  8vo)  x—Essai  sur  torigine  de  rkritvrt,  etc. 
(Paris,  1832,  9vo):— Sur  Us  trois  sgstemes  dicritsre 
des  Egyptiens  (Paris,  1838, 12mo):— £«ai  swr  rimmor- 
taUU  de  tame  etsurla  resurrection  (Paris,  1835,  12dio)  - 
— Discours  prononcis  au  Cerde  de  Morade  UnaverseSe 
(Paris,  18,35-9,  l^moy.—Mem-nrespourservirh  Ckidain 
de  rintroditction  du  ChisHanisme  dans  Us  Gauks  (P^ 


FORTIFICATION 

ll«a.B*o).  He  wu  bIk)  ■  cnllBbontor  in  th»  Chtft- 
HE—Tf  da  Pint  de  Ct^lite  (Purij,  lo  vols.  8vo' 
■ad  lii>  Annaltt  de  la  PUi/HopJlit  CAritirimr. — Ho«re 
Aim.  BUig.  Gnuraie,  xviii,  217-221.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortiflcatioa.  The  Hebrewt  bad  wversi  terma 
»hkb  include  the  Idea  uf  miliLorj'  irilii,  and  which 
ire  Tiriouslr  Tendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  "fort." 
"fortiMs,"  "fenced  cily,"  "  caiile,"  " stroDg-hald," 
"mound,"  "trench,"  etc.,  all  of  which  lee  in  theii 

'  inventions  far  tba  defence  of  men  In  Mfcial  life  an 
older  than  histury.  The  wails,  toweni,  und  usles  rep- 
rainled  on  E^ptian  monumenla,  thoui^h  dating  back 
t«i  period  ofAtlcen  centuries  before  the  Christian  erj. 
but  evidence  of  an  advanced  state  of  fortilicatioos — 
nf  walls  bnilt  of  squared  stones,  or  of  squared  timber 
judidcnisly  placeti 


7  FORTIFICATION 

Africa,  between  the  trade  of  the  East  anit  the  West, 
and  between  the  relij^ous  faelioKs  of  the  whole  eartli, 
has  been  the  coininan  battle-Geld  'if  all  the  |p«at  nu- 

and  dHnUtion,  onen times  repeited,  have  been  spreud 
over  every  habitable  place.  Stones  from  six  lo  itly 
feet  in  length,  with  suitable  proportions,  can  still  bo 
detected  in  many  walla  of  the  cities  of  tlio<e  regions, 
wherever  quarries  existed;  from  Nine 


eath  tl 


I.  then 


vails 


sculptured  with  Ijas-rcliefs,  origin»lly 
painted,  to  Babylon,  and  Barsoroh,  where  bricks,  sun- 
as  well  sain  all  the  plain*  of  the  rivers  where  that  mj- 
terial  alene  could  be  easily  procured.     Soe  AeiciK' 


t  of  B 


'  and  fumiahed  alon^  the  top 
with  ref^lar  battlements  to 
protect  the  defenders  (see 
Wilkinson,  i,  407  sq.).  All 
these  are  of  later  invention 

unhewn  or  rudely-chipped 
ucenwnted  atones,  piled  on 
tub  other  in  the  form  of 
Wills,  in  the  s<M«lled  Cy- 
clopean, Pelasgbn,  Etras- 
ein,  and  Celtic  styles,  where 
there  are  no  ditcliea.  or  Cow- 
en,  or  otber  gateways  than 
nere  openings  occasionally  left 
blocks  empU 


'ork. 


isidered 


Tance  of  military  archilecture,  and  may  lie  c 
as  mora  primitive,  tbongb  perhaps  posterior  to  the  era 
when  the  progress  of  Isnel,  under  the  guidance  of 
Jothuk,  expelled  several  Canaanitish  tribes,  whose 
system  of  civiliiation.  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest 
irf  Western  Asia,  bore  an  Egyptian  type,  and  whose 


Anrieal  EgrF*lans  attacking  a  Fort 


tower*  and  battlements  were  remarkably  high,  or, 
rather,  were  erected  in  very  elevated  siluatlons. 
When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  we 
Diaj  uaume  that  the  "fenced  cities"  Ihey  bad  to  at- 
tack were,  according  to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  for- 
tHted  with  more  or  leu  of  art.  iiut  :'<  with  hu^re  stones 
la  the  lower  walls,  like  the  Etruscan.  Indeed.  Asia 
Ulnor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  even  Jerusalem,  still  bear 
maika  of  this  most  anci 
that  this  re^on.  1 


it  system,  notwithstanding 


As  among  the  Hebrews  there  was  no  system  nf 
construction  etrictlj  so  called,  but  simply  an  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  defence  to  the  localities,  no  uni- 
formity of  adaptation  eiisted,  and  tberefbre  we  refer 
lo  the  foregoing  aa  specimens  of  the  numerous  iiluslrjt. 
tions  of  this  subject  that  occur  on  the  Eg.vptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  la  other  explanations  nbicli 
are  given  under  the  several  terms  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.     See  also  Cm  ;  Sieoe  ;  Wah^  etc. 

The  wail.  Fl^'^n.  choMiA' ,  was  sometimes  double  or 
triple  (2  Chron.  xxsii,  5),  successively  girding  a  rocky 
elevation;  and  "  building  a  city"  originally  meant  the 
construction  of  the  wall.  See  Wall.  Before  wall- 
lowen,  riVjS'O,  migdaleth',  were  Introduced,  the  gata 
of  a  city,  originally  single,  fanned  ■  kind  of  citadel, 
and  was  the  strangest  part  of  all  the  defences :  it  waa 
the  armory  of  the  community,  and  the  eouncil-houso 
of  the  authorities.  "Sittin)(  in  the  gate"  ivaa,  and 
still  is,  synonymous  with  the  poasession  of  power,  and 
even  now  there  is  commonly  in  the  fiirtilied  gate  ofa 
royal  palace  in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  door^ 
way.  a  council-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence 
the  sovereign  sometimes  sees  hi«  people,  and  where  ho 
may  sit  in  judgment.  Hence  the  TuTiisb  government 
is  liot  unf^quently  termed  Ibt  Forte,  and  in  this  sense 
allnsion  locates  often  occurs  In  the  Scriptures.  The 
tower,  n-i-^^,' tirri'ari,  was  another  fortification  of  the 
earliest  date,  being  often  the  citadel  or  last  retreat 
when  a  city  was  taken;  or,  standinic  alone  In  some 
naturally  strong  position,  was  intended  to  protect  a 
frontier,  command  a  pass,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
and  deposit  of  treasure  in  the  mountains,  when  the 
plain  should  be  no  longer  defensible.  This  was  the 
kind  of  citadel  which  defended  passes,  and  in  the 
mountains  seri'ed  for  retreat  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  royal  treasures ;  and  it  was  on 
account  of  the  coniined  space  within,  and  the  gre«t  ele- 
vation of  the  ramparts,  that  private  houses  frequently 
stood  upon  their  summit,  ns  was  the  ease  when  the 
harlot  Rahab  received  Jo'hua's  spies  in  Jericho  (Josh. 
ii,  1).     Watch-towers,  HEJ?,  wgw*',  and  n^^a,  lb 
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foh'^  used  by  shepherds  all  over  Asia,  and  even  now 
built  on  eminences  above  some  city  in  the  plain,  in  or- 
der to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  distant  country',  were 
already  in  use,  and  occasionally  converted  into  places 
of  defence  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  xxvii,  4).  See  Tow- 
er. The  gateways  were  closed  by  ponderous  folding- 
doors,  nyi?,  shaar^  the  valves  or  folds,  D'^rb^,  defa- 
tkayim^  being  secured  by  wooden  bars :  both  the  doors 
and  bars  were  in  after  times  plated  with  metal.  See 
Gate.  A  ditch  ^?  b'^n,  cheyt)^  where  the  nature  of 
the  locality  required  it,  was  dug  in  front  of  the  ram- 
part, and  sometimes  there  was  an  inner  wall,  with  a 
second  ditch  before  it  See  Ditch.  As  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  increased,  huge  **  counter  forts,"  double 
buttresses,  or  masses  of  solid  stone  and  masonry  (not 
bulwarks),  were  built  in  particular  parts  to  sustain  the 
outer  wall,  and  afford  space  on  the  summit  to  place 
military  engines  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  See  Fenced 
City;  Munition. 

jv^fiTLaruuTJi  arux-^ 


Modem  Fereian  Fort. 

Fortress,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  terms :  ^iSSQ,  mattor'  (from  its  uUrench- 
meiU\  fartificatum,  Jer.  x,  17  (elsewhere  "bulwark," 
**  fenced  city,"  etc.).  Hisis^,  metsudah'  (from  its  secur- 
riiy),  a  cattle,  espec.  poet.,  2  Sam.  xvii,  2 ;  Psa.  xviii, 
2,  3;  Ixxi,  8;  xci,  3;  cxliv,  2  (elsewhere  usually 
* *•  stronghold* '),  ^^p,  tnibtsar'  (as  being  inaccesgibU^^ 
A  fortified  place,  Isa.  xviii,  8;  xxv,  12;  xxxiv,  18; 
Hos.  x,14 ;  Amos  v,  9  (elsewhere  "fenced  city"  [q.  v.], 
"  stronghold,"  etc.).  tlr^,  maoz'  (from  its  ftrenff!h\ 
a  stronghold^  Jer.  xvi,  19;  Dan.  xi,  7,  10  (elsewhere 
*'  strength,"  etc.).     See  Fortification. 

Fortunatifinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  was  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  an  active  participant  in  the  strifes  which 
agitated  the  Church  in  the  4th  century.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Milan,  A.D.  355,  he  joined  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius,  but  after  357  we  bear  no  more  of  him. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  characterized 
by  Jerome  as  useful,  though  incorrect  in  style.— Hoe- 
fer,  Now.  Biog.  Gmirale,  xviii,  232 ;  Ceillier,  Histoire 
dea  Auteurt  Ecclmcutiques,  t.  vi,  p.  11.      (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortnna'tUS  (Grascized  ^oproifvaroi),  a  disciple 
of  Corinth,  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesns,  and  returned,  along 
with  Stephanus  and  Achaicus,  in  charge  of  that  apos- 
tle's first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Chur(;li  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
17),  A.D.  54.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  three 
Corinthian  brethren  were  "they  which  are  of  the  house 
of  Chloe"  (oi  X\ofti:\  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  i,  11;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  apostle  must  in 
that  case  he  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi  as  speaking  of  their 
presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting  fur  so  ten- 
der a  heart  as  Paul's  to  have  uttered  among  his  vale- 
dictions. "The  household  of  Stephanas"  is  mention- 
ed in  chap,  i,  16  as  having  been  baptized  by  Paul 
himself:  perhaps  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  may  have 
been  members  of  that  household.  There  is  a  For- 
tunatus mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  same 
person. 

Fortunatus,  VenantluB,  Honoxlus  Clemen- 


tianns,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a  Latin  poet,  was  born 
alxiut  A.D.  530,  near  Traviso,  in  Italy.     He  studied 
grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  law,  and  became  so 
distinguished  as  an  orator  as  to  receive  the  surname  of 
"  Scholasticissimus."     From  Italy  he  came  to  Frutce, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  %u 
received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  Sigeiiert,  king  of 
Anstraaia,  in  honor  of  whose  marriage  with  Branhilde 
(566)  he  wrote  one  of  bis  poems.     Having  gone  to 
Poitiers,  he  became  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  con- 
vent to  which  the  former  queen  Radegunde  and  her 
sister  had  retired.     Here  he  continued  his  pbilosoph* 
ical  and  theological  studies  with  great  ardor,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.  v.)  and  oth- 
er dignitaries  of  the  Church.     He  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Poitiers  in  599,  but  died  soon  after,  probablj 
about  609.     He  wrote  eleven  books  of  poetry  on  di- 
vers subjects ;  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Church ;  epistles  to  different  bishops,  especial- 
ly to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  stories  dedicated  to  his  pro- 
tectors, Radegunde  and  Agnes,  which  have  given  riM 
,to  an  unfounded  accusation  of  improper  intimacj  be- 
tween them ;  the  life  of  St.  Martin ;  an  explanation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.     He  was  the  first  to  use  rhyme 
with  a  certain  degree  of  master}*,  though  with  coudd- 
erable  license ;  he  also  mastered  the  trochaic  tetrame- 
ter.    His  best  known  hymns  are  VexUla  Regit  pnie- 
ttnt,  and  Pange  Lingua  Gloriogi,  which  are  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  breviary.    They  may  be  found  in  Dan- 
iel, TkeKOiTv*  I/gmnoU^ficug,  i,  160  sq.,  and  are  given, 
with  Neale's  translations,  by  Schuff,  Hi^ory  of  ikt 
Chrigtum  Church,  iii,  596  sq.,  and  in  Schaff,  Ckrut  ts 
Song  (New  York,  1869).    A  Commentary  on  the  A  tkaita- 
stem  Creed  is  attributed  to  him ;  Waterland  vindicates 
his  authorship  of  it  {Works,  Oxford,  1843,  iii,  184  sq.), 
but  Lucchi  and  other  critics  denv  it.     Muratori  oon* 
jcctored  (without  adequate  ground)  that  Fortunatus 
was  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself.    His 
writings  were  collected  by  Brewer,  Opera  Omnia; 
published  also  in  Bibl,  Max.  Pairum  (1677).    The  begt 
edition  is  that  of  Lucchi  (Rome,  178G-7,  2  vols.4to: 
reproduced  in  Migne,  Patrologia  LcUina,  vols.  Ixxii  and 
Ixxviii).    A  full  account  of  the  writings  of  Fortunatus 
is  given  in  Ceillier,  Aiiteurs  Sacres  (Paris,  1862),  xi, 
402  sq.     See  also  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bvg.  Generak,  xviii, 
227-81. 

Fosbrooke,  Thomas  Dudley,  a  distinguished 
archaeologist,  was  born  in  London  May  27, 1770.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  PauFs  School,  and  elected  scholar 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1785.  In  1794  he  be- 
came curate  of  Horslev ;  in  1810,  curate  of  Walford : 
in  1830,  vicar  of  Walford.  He  died  January  1, 1843. 
His  archsological  writings  are  ycry  valuable.  His 
works  are  Briiith  MonatMtm  :  Manners  and  Cnttoau  of 
Monks  and  Nuns  in  England  (Lond.  new  ed.  1843,  imp. 
8vo): — Eneyclnpadia  of  Antiquities,  Clasticai  andHtr 
diaval  (new  ed.  Lond.  1843,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo) : — Arit, 
Manvfactures,  etc.  of  the  Greeks  and  Jiomans  (Lcm^ii, 
1833-5,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo).  A  memoir  of  bis  life  is  prc- 
fixed  to  the  British  Monachism. 

FoBBores,  FoBsorii.    See  Copiat^c 

Foster,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher 
and  author,  was  born  st  Danvers,  Mas?.,  Jane  12, 
1750,  and  gradnatcd  at  Yale  College  in  1774.  Near 
the  close  of  his  college  course,  having  been  appointed 
to  tnke  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  liaptifni 
I  on  the  Pedobaptist  side,  his  investigations  made  him  a 
convert  to  Baptist  views.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
theolofry  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Boston,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leicester,  Mafs.. 
in  1776.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  successively  st 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  New  York.  Daring  the  prer- 
alence  of  yellow  fever  in  1798  be  declined  to  seek  im- 
munity from  it  by  leaving  his  post  of  dnty,  and  died 
from  the  pestilence,  Ang.  26.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
zealous    preacher,  a   devoted    pastor,  and    respccta- 
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Ue  Bcholar.  He  wu  the  aathor  of,  1.  7^  WaJdng 
qf  Jiegeneration,  or  ike  Divine  Might  qflinmerncn: — 2. 
Primitwe  Baptlam  defined:  —  8.  A  DiseeriOtwn  on  the 
Seoen^  Weeke  of  Daniel  (Newport,  1787).     (L.  E.  S.) 

Foster,  Jamea,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconform- 
ist divine,  waa  bom  at  Exeter  in  1697.  He  began 
preaclung  as  an  Independent;  in  1718.  In  1724  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  succeeding  the  eminent  Gale.  His 
eloquence  gained  for  him  enthusiastic  popularity. 
Pope,  Savage,  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  eulo- 
gists. But.  with  all  his  personal  virtues  and  popular 
talents,  '*  he  neither  professed  nor  possessed  much  zeal 
for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  pub- 
lished Sermona  (Lond.  1745,  4th  ed.  8vo) : — Ditcoureet 
on  Natwral  Religion  and  the  Socicd  Virtues  (Lond.  1749) ; 
and  an  £s»ag  on  Fundamentals,  especially  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  His  most  important  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  Defence  of  the  Use- 
fulness^  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Rtligion, 
written  against  Tyndale  (Lond.  1734,  3d  ed.  8vo).  He 
died  in  1753.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Poster,  John,  the  celebrated  essayist,  was  bom 
at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770.  In  early  life 
he  was  set  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  joined  a  Baptist  chnrch,  he  entered 
the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  began  preaching  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Being  somewhat  unsettled  in  his  doctrinal  views,  he 
soQ^ht  a  connection  with  the  **  General  Baptists,'*  and 
made  an  nnsnccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  at 
Dublin.  Returning  to  England,  he  labored  success- 
ively at  Chichester,  Frome,  and  Downend.  His  mod- 
erate success  as  a  preacher  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  unquestioned  intellectual  power  and  his  liter- 
ary reputation.  While  residing  at  Downend  he  pro- 
duced the  Est'tgs  which  have  won  a  permanent  pUce 
in  English  literature.  Becoming  disabled  for  labor  in 
the  pulpit,  he  removed  to  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and 
gave  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Eclec- 
tic Review.  .  In  1819  he  published  his  essay  On  the 
Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  which  he  esteemed  his  best 
production,  though  it  has  never  attained  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  essay  On  Decision  of  Character,  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Eclectic  Review  were  published  in 
1840.  in  two  volumes.  A.  volume  selected  from  these 
has  been  published  in  this  country.  He  died  Oct.  15, 
1HI3.  Since  his  death  have  appeared  Lectures  delivered 
at  Broadmead  Chapd,  Bristol  (2  vols.),  a  dificoiirse  on 
JfiswionSy  an  essay  On  the  Importance  of  Religion,  writ- 
ten as  an  introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
and  an  unfinished  essay  On  the  Improvement  nf  Time, 
His  U/e  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  J.  E.  R^^land 
(1846),  is  a  work  of  great  interest  (republished  in  Bos- 
ton). A  letter  written  late  in  life,  and  then  first  pub- 
lished, disclosed  the  fact,  before  unsuspected,  that  he 
had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  His  writings  are  marked  by  strong, 
original,  often  sombre  thought,  stimulating  to  the  best 
principles  and  purposes.    (L.  £.  S.)^ 

FotherglUt  Samcei^  an  eminent  Quaker  preacher, 
was  bom  Sept,  9, 1715  (O.  S.),  travelled  and  preached  in 
n>any  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  North 
Afnerica,  and  died  June  15, 1772.  He  wrote  Rt-murks  on 
an  A  ddress  to  the  People  called  Quakers,  etc.  (1761, 8vo)  j 
— Reply  to  E.  Owen  on  Water  Baptism  (1768,  8vo)  :— 
Jjetters  (1816).— AUi  bone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  s.  v.  j 
Rose,  vii,  423. 

Foncher,  Paui^  a  learned  French  abbot,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  1704,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1778.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  showed  more  fond- 
ness for  the  ancient  languages.  His  chief  work,  Traits 
hUtoriqw  de  la  Religion  des  Penes,  inserted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (tom.  xxv,  xxvii,  , 
zxxi,  X3UUX;  German  translation  by  Kleuker,  ! 


Biga,  1781-8, 2  vols.  4to),  combats  the  opinion  of  Hyde 
thut  the  Persians  had  preserved  natural  religion  und 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  A  supplement^  after  the 
appearance  of  Dn  Perron's  Zend  Avesta,  retracts  many 
of  his  previous  opinions.  His  next  most  important 
work,  Rediereheg  sur  lOrigine  et  la  Nature  de  la  ReHg- 
ion  des  Grecs,  also  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, considers  the  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pan 
theon  as  only  deified  men,  and  claims  a  historical  ba* 
sis  for  their  myths. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genir.  xvili, 
284, 285. 

Foncher  de  Chartres.    See  Fulchbrids. 

Foulls,  Henry,  was  bom  about  1638,  and  died  in 
1685.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  was  ordained 
for  the  ministry,  but  devoted  himself  to  history.  We 
have  from  him,  History  of  the  wicked  Plots  and  Con- 
spiracies of  our  pretended  Saints,  etc.  (L.ond.  1662,  and 
Oxford,  1674,  fo\,)i— History  of  the  Romish  Ti-easons 
and  Usurpations,  etc.  (Oxford,  1671,  fol.) ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Watt,  Cabala,  or  the  History  of  the  Conventicle 
Uncased  (1664, 4to) :  —  Sermons,  etc.  — Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  8.  V. ;  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Foulques  de  NeulUy.    See  Fulco. 

FormdUng  Hospitals  are  institutions  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  children,  especially  illegitimate 
ones,  abandoned  by  their  parents.  They  owe  their 
origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  desire  of  preventing  infanti- 
cide and  the  exposure  of  children.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  in&nticide  and  abortion  not 
only  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  but  were  tolerated, 
nay,  in  certain  cases,  even  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and 
by  the  opinions  of  philosophers  (see  Plato,  De  Repub. 
V,  460,  C. ;  Aristotle,  Polit.  vii,  16 ;  Livy,  Hist,  xxvii, 
37 ;  Cicero,  De  Ug.  iii,  8,  et  a1.).  The  exposure  of 
children  was  a  still  more  prevalent  custom,  commend* 
ing  itself,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  parents  as  less  cruel  than  infanticide,  since  it  prom- 
ised a  chance,  at  least,  of  saving  life.  The  foundling 
became  the  slave  of  the  individual  or  community  at 
whose  expense  it  was  cared  for  and  educated.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  finding  of  exposed  infants,  places  of  public 
resort  were  chosen  for  the  exposure,  such  as  market- 
places, temples,  road-crossings,  wells,  etc.  In  Athens 
the  cynosarges,  and  in  Rome  the  columna  lactaria,  were 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  Frequently  tokens 
(crqnmdia),  as  rings  or  other  costly  ornaments,  or,  in 
the  case  of  poor  parents,  trinkets  of  small  value,  were 
deposited  with  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
some  one  to  receive  it,  or  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
child,  should  its  parents  afterwards  wish  to  recover  it. 
Gibbon,  treating  of  the  limitations  of  paternal  author- 
ity in  his  chapter  on  Roman  jurisprudence  {Hist,  iv, 
344,  N.  Y.  1862),  says :  *'  The  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity ;  it 
was  sometimes  prescrilted,  often  permitted,  almof^t  al- 
ways practised  with  impunity  Ity  nations  who  never 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power;  and 
the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which 
was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compas- 
sion."  As  some  relief  to  the  dark  shading  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  yet  a  proof  of  its  correctness,  we  may  in- 
stance the  praise  which  Stralx)  (lib.  xvii)  bestows  on 
the  Egyptians,  and  ^Elian  (Mnrus  Historite,  ii,  7)  on 
the  BcBotian  Thebes,  because  their  laws  and  customs 
forbade  the  killing  or  exposure  of  children ;  as  also 
the  statement  of  Tacitus  {De  Mor.  Germ.  19),  that  the 
Germans  reckoned  infanticide  a  crime.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  they  exposed  children  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them. 

Though  the  laws  of  Moses  contained  no  express  pro- 
visions on  this  subject,  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted 
their  spirit  as  forbidding  this  unnatural  conduct  (see 
Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  6;  Joseph  us,  Contra  Apion,  ii,  24; 
Philo  Judseus,  De  Legib.  Special,  ad  prscept.  6  et  7). 
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The  teachin<^  of  Christianity,  by  eaasing  infanti- 
eide  and  child^exposure  to  be  regarded  as  Bins,  gradu- 
ally wrought  a  change  in  the  laws  and  customs  in  re- 
gard to  them,  though  the  first  Christian  emperors  did 
not  venture  to  forbid  exposure  as  a  crime.  Constan- 
tine,  however,  termed  it  a  sort  of  murder,  and,  prompt- 
ed perhaps  by  1'ie  humane  Lactantius,  sought  in  his 
decrees,  A.D.  315, 822, 831,  to  prevent  the  murder,  sale, 
giving  in  pawn  or  exposure  of  children,  by  making 
provision  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  those  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  support  them  {Codex  Th*odo^ 
lib.  xi,  tit.  27),  and  by  depriving  parents  of  the  hope 
of  recovering  exposed  children,  or  making  good  the 
expenses  incurred  by  those  who  had  received  and 
maintained  them  (Codex  Theodog.  lib.  v,  tit.  7,  De  Ex- 
positis^  1.  i,  p.  487,  ed.  Ritter).  The  cruel  custom  was, 
however,  not  entirely  prohibited  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  w^hen,  under  Valentinian  and  his 
colleagues,  such  murders  were  brought  **  within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law"  {Codex  Justin. 
lib.  iv,  tit.  52).  A  further  advance  of  opinion  in  the 
right  direction  was  indicated  by  a  special  law  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  529,  which  forbade  the  enslavement  of 
foundlings  {Codex  Justin,  lib.  viii,  tit.  De  Infant,  Ex- 
pos, 1.  iii). 

Some  suppose  that  foundling  hospitals,  or  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  character,  were,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, established  at  or  near  the  columna  lactaria  at 
Kome  and  the  cynoearges  at  Athens,  mentioned  above 
as  places  of  exposure.  The  Justinian  Codes,  by  the 
term  brephotropkium  {lipi^oTpo^Xov)^  mentioned  in 
connection  with,  but  as  distinct  from,  other  institu- 
tions (for  the  relief  of  strangers,  the  poor,  orphans, 
etc.),  appear  to  refer  to  hospitals  for  foundlinfrs.  An 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  Treves  in  the  6th  or  7th  century.  The  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  employ  the  Justinian  term  brqthotro- 
phia  apparently  with  reference  to  fonndling  hospitals, 
thou^  the  Franks  at  that  time  regarded  foundlings  as 
the  property  of  those  who  should  receive  and  educate 
them.  The  eariiest  foundling  hospital  concerning 
which  we  have  any  authentic  information  was  that 
founded  at  Milan,  A.D.  787,  by  Datheus,  a  priest,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  infanticide.  If  the  child 
had  not  been  baptized,  salt  was  strewed  between  its 
swaddling-clothes  before  bringing  it  to  the  hospital  to 
denote  that  fact.  The  children  were  suckled  by  hired 
nurses,  supplied  with  necessaries,  taught  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  seven  years  of  age  discharged  as  free- 
bom.  In  1070  Oliver  de  la  Trau  founded  at  Montpel- 
lier  the  order  of  the  JJospitabirii  Sancii  Spiritut,  one 
of  whose  vows  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  foundlings.  Since  that  time  hospitals  for 
foundlings  have  been  gradually  established  in  most 
European,  and  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  -  American 
states,  to  the  most  important  of  which  only  we  have 
space  to  refer.  Attached  to  the  hospital  of  the  Spirito 
HofUo  in  Rome  is  one  for  foundlings,  with  accommo- 
dations for  3000  children;  the  number  annually  re- 
ceived is  about  800,  some  of  whom  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  be  nursed;  the  mortality  in  the  hospital 
was  (1859)  57  per  cent.,  and  still  greater  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  Spedale  degl  Inmcenti  at  Florence  was  found- 
ed in  1316 ;  here  special  means  are  taken  to  identify 
each  child  by  securely  fastening  a  leaden  badge, 
stamped  with  a  certain  number,  around  the  neck.  The 
use  of  tokens  of  some  sort,  attached  to  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  hi}«tory  of  other  hospitals. 
There  are  many  other  foundling  hospitals  in  Italy  to 
provide  for  the  numerous  foundling!*,  for  M'hom  it  is 
stated  that  Naples  mak«s  the  l:est  provision  (1850). 
I'he  Hospice  des  Enfans  TroHv's  at  Paris  was  founded 
in  1640  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  this,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  France,  in  order  to  pecure  secrecy  in  deposit- 
ing the  child,  a  turning-box  {tour)  is  provided,  in 
which  the  child  is  placed,  and  a  bell  rung  for  its  re- 


moval without  the  person  who  brought  it  being  Been. 
A  decree  in  1811  ordered  that  such  boxes  should  be 
provided  for  all  the  French  foundling  hospitals,  lot, 
owing  to  a  conviction  that  the  great  increase  in  tU 
number  of  foundlings  since  that  time  was  due  Ui^lr 
to  the  tourSj  they  were  retained  in  1856  in  only  65  cif 
the  141  hospitals  then  existing  in  France.    In  1856  the 
number  of  foundlings  in  France  was  estimated  it 
120,000  under  12  years  of  age,  when  the  administrative 
control  ceases ;  and  60,000  to  70,000  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  21.     The  proportion  of  foundlings  to  populi- 
tion  was  1  to  853 ;  to  births,  1  to  39 ;  the  annual  nnm- 
ber,  25,000  to  30,000,  of  whom  nine  tenths  were  Qlegit- 
imate.    The  average  life  of  the  foundlinj^'S  was  only  4 
years ;  the  mortality  52  per  cent,  the  fir&t  year,  and  78 
per  cent,  up  to  12  years ;  while  the  general  average 
for  tlie  community  was  only  50  per  cent,  up  to  21  rears. 
The  male  foundlings  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the 
convicts  and  prisoners,  and  the  female  one  fifth  of  the 
prostitutes  in  that  countr)'.     Foundling  hospitals  are 
numerous  in  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  abandoned 
children  was  estimated  in  1859  to  be  1  to  18  births. 
In  1826  there  were  only  two  foundling  hospitals  in 
Holland ;  that  of  Amsterdam  receives  alout  ^KM) chil- 
dren annual]}'.     There  is  a  well-managed  one  in  Vi« 
enna,  founded  in  1784  by  Joseph  II,  and  others  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  the  system  of 
maintaining  such  institutions  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
regarded  w^ith  favor  in  Germany.     In  Spain  the  num- 
ber may  be  reckoned  at  60  to  70,  with  some  13,0U0 
foundlings,  with  larger  proportional  numbers  for  Port- 
ugal.    The  great  hospitals  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg are  said  to  be  well  managed  under  strict  govern* 
mental  supervision,  to  which  annually  great  numbers 
of  children  are  sent  froip  various  parts  of  the  Rasaan 
empire,  very  many  of  which  die  on  the  way.    The 
children  are,  it  is  said,  carefully  educated,  those  of  sn- 
perior  promise  specially  so ;  and  many  of  them  become 
useful,  the  females  as  governesses,  teachers,  etc.,  and 
the  males  as  engineers  and  mechanics.     Recmits  for 
the  army  and  navy  are  also  supplied  from  these  hospi- 
tals.    Foundling  hospitals  are  numerous  in  Sweden, 
where  the  average  of  illegitimate  births  is  said  to  be 
large,  1  to  11  in  the  country,  and  1  to  2  in  Stockboln. 
Norway  has  fewer,  and  also  a  less  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate children.     The  foundlimr  hospital  in  London 
was  established  in  1739  through  the  efforts  of  captain 
Thomas  Coram,  but  not  opened  fully  until  1756,  frcnn 
which  time  to  1760,  4  3'ear8,  14,934  children  were  re- 
ceived into  it,  but  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed, or 
30  per  cent.     In  view  of  this  frightful  mrirtality,  and 
the  abuses  in  the  matter  of  admission,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  tht  m  or  adequately  providing  agsm^ 
their  recurrence.  Parliament  withdrew  its  graut  of  pub- 
lic funds,  and  the  institution  *^  ceased  to  be  a  receptacle 
for  foundlings,"  and  was  made  a  ha^pital  for  poor  ille- 
gitimate children  whose  mothers  are  known,  and  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the  service  of 
their  country'.     One  was  also  established  in  Dublin  in 
1780,  in  which  the  mortality  is  said  to  have  been  even 
greater  than  in  London.     The  average  yearly  admis- 
sions Arom  1805-1825  were  about  2000.     A  foundling 
hospital  has  been  e.«tablished  in  Canton,  but  had  not, 
up  to  1859,  much  influence  in  preventing  infanticide. 
The  most  important  ones  in  America  are  those  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  Rio  Janeiro.     There  are  no  found- 
ling hospitals  in  the  United  States  where  provision  is 
made  for  foundlings  in  common  with  other  objects  of 
public  or  private  charity,  and  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren is  comparatively  small.     Whether  such  institn- 
tions  may  or  may  not  have  proved  lieneficent  nndcr 
the  conditions  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  society,  we  can- 
not at  this  day  determine,  but  the  ^al  of  them  as  part^ 
of  the  systems  of  the  charitable  and  philanthnypic 
agencies  of  modem  times,  either  as  controlled  and  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  part  by  the  state,  or  as  left  tn  the 
care  and  direction  of  private  beneYoleooe,  presents  re- 
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lulu,  *t  think,  eontmy  to  the  ixpectatioDi  of  theli 
foOBden;  uid  the  general  tendency  of  oplDlon,  eape- 
cUllf  ID  FroWitaiit  cuuDtriea,  it  igainit  their  lueful- 
HM  u  nieaiu  for  the  attuninetit  ot  (be  deiired  eoili. 
Grantiiig  that  they  miy  have  mrne  effect  in  diminlab- 
ng  the  frequency  of  direct  infanticide  (whicli,  how- 
ever, their  itjtiatici  do  nut  prove).  tb?y  certainly  tend 
Ui  increue  the  numlwr  of  chiidren  ftliuidoned  by  their 
fUtnt!,  ahiie  the  frightful  mortality  connected  with 

actual  uTing  of  hum  in  life  through  such  eMalillgb- 
mmtt.  We  believe  that  vutly  more  chiidren  have 
preniatarely  died  flMm  cauees  inieparably  connected 

pitili  ttian  would  have  b«en  destroyed  outright  by  , 

elrarly  to  >haw  that  they  tend  to  fuiter  licentiou«n»>-, 
incRiH  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  relax 
raorala.  In  reviewin);  all  the  factd,  the  langUDKe  of 
the  utfaor  of  the  article  Uedical  Juriiprudence,  in  tbe 
fwjvtsp.  Brilamiea,  kIv,  444,  Bth  ed.),  neems  bardlj 
too  itnmg:  "Foundling  hmpiuia,  from  tbe  mortjiitv 
la  Uiem,  even  under  the  best  manaKement,  leem  to  b« 
■aMngal  the  must  pnlilent  institutions  of  mietaken 
lanerolence." — XeitAma-.Cfdop,  vii,  634-641);  Beck- 
minD,  Uitlorf  of  ImraUiom,  ii,  iU-H%  (Dohn'a  ed.); 
Cmei's  ifagaant,  i,  123-^ ;  iini^fht.  Popular  HiMorg 
o/Etglmd,  vii,118-19:  Chambers,  En^c/npidia.f.  v.; 
tjiryd-Tp.  Britaiudca,  s.  v. ;  Gnerry,  Slalutiqae.  Moral/ 
<k  la  Frattct;  Benoiilon  de  Chitesuneuf,  Coniilira- 
lioiu  tw-  If  I  EnfmHrooBit  dant  laprinapaux  ttiiU  dr 
tEurcpe.     (J.W.  M.) 

Fountain,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Helirew  lermi:  1.  Properly  end  tuually  *^9, 
a'fH  (lit.  the  rjv),  eo  called  from  Jlesring  (Geaenlus, 
Tket.  Iltb.  p.  lOtT),  a  natnral  Hwrce  of  firing  water. 
See  El-  2.  LikewiH  ];7^,  noynn'  (from  the  same 
root),  a  well-watered  place  (Pkx.  lixiiv,  6,  "  well") ; 
■1h)  a  single  ipriiiff  (aa  rendered  In  Pas.  Ixxxvii,  7; 
civ,  10)  of  running  water  (I.ev.  li,  BB ;  Josh,  iv,  9 ;  1 
Kiogi  xriil,  5;  2  Chron.  xxxil,  4;  Paa.  Ixxiv,  IG; 
CKiv,  8 ;  Prov.  V,  16 ;  viil,  W ;  XXV,  JO  j  Cant  iv,  U, 
11;  lu.  xli,  IB;  Hoa.  xiii,  Ifi;  Joel  iii,  IS);  spoken 
or  the  tide  or  InSnx  of  the  aea  (Gen.  vii,  II ;  vUi,  2). 
Ibi  force  and  ineuiin;^  are  unforlunatsly  sometimes 
0  ecu  red  by  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.,"  well,"  aa  in 
Exod.  XV,  27 ;  In  Elim  "  ware  twelve  adU  of  water ;" 


1  FOUNTAIN 

Land  of  Promli*  to  the  nitioD  migrating  from  S({ypt 
by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  mure  alrikiiig 
than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground,  in- 
atead  of  watering  hia  field  or  garden,  aa  in  Egypt, 
"with  bis  foot"  (Shaw,  Trartli,  p.  408).  tbe  Hebrew 
cultivator  waaUught  (o  look  fiirwardtoa  land  "drink- 
ing watn  of  the  rain  uf  heaven,  a  Lind  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountain*  and  depths  ipringing  from  vailcyi 
and  hills"  (Dent,  viii,  7;  xi,  II).  in  tbe  desert  of 
Sinai,  "tbe  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  sprinKf," 
by  the  fact  of  tbeir  rarity,  assume  an  importance  banl- 
ly  to  be  understood  in  nioiBler  climates,  and  more  than 
justify  a  puetiul  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over 
the  discovery  of  one  (Numb.  xxl.  17).  But  the  spring* 
of  Palestinp,  though  (-hort-lived,  are  remarkable  fur 
(heir  abundance  and  beauty,  eFpeciaily  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  ita  lakes  throughout  ita  whole 
course  (Stjniey.  rakti.  p.  17,  m,  U3,  23b,  373.  509; 
Burckbanit,  S^ria,  p.  344).  Ihe  >pring  or  fountain 
of  living  water,  the  '"eye"  of  the  Inndacepe  (aeeKo.  1). 
is  distinguished  in  all  Oriental  languages  from  tbe  nr- 
tidclaily  sunk  aod  enclosed  well  (Stjnley,  p.  509).  lu 
importance  ia  implied  l>y  tbe  number  of  topograjihical 
names  com ponnded  with  Enor(Anb.)  Aim  En-grdi. 
Ain-jids,  "spring  of  thegaielle,"may  serve  as  a  atrik- 
int{  instunee  (1  Sam.  xxiU,  iUj  see  Keland,  p.  ~U8; 
Robinson,  i,  5M;  Stanley,  App.  §  60).  Fountains  are 
OB  thoeHhtem  side  of  tbe  Jordan  than 


n  the 
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if  Gilead ;  but  in  the  great  plateaus  of  Moab  on 
the  south,  and  Bsshan  on  the  north,  they  are  almost 
unknown.  This  arises  In  part  from  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  in  port  from  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  Huge  cisterns  and  tanks  were  construct- 
ed to  supply  the  want  of  fouutains.  See  Cisterh. 
Some  of  the  fountains  of  Palestine  are  of  great  size. 
All  tbe  perennial  rivers  and  streams  in  the  country 

tively  little  strength  from  surface  water.  Such  are 
thefountuinsoftbe  Jordinat  Daaund  lianiaa;  of  the 
AbanaatHjehandZelwdanv;  of  the  Lenntes  at  Cbel- 
cis  and  Baa1l.ek ;  of  Ihe  Cronies  at  Ain  and  Lebweh  i 
of  tbe  Adonis  at  Afka,  eir.  Palestine  ia  a  country  of 
mounl^ns  and  hills,  and  It  abounds  in  fountains  of 
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wady  Ghurundel  (Bartletl's  Forig  Dayt 
u  Us  DexH,  p.  43).  These  two  word^  on  tbe  con- 
trary, like  the  corresponding  Greek  injyq,  always 
denote  a  stream  of  "  living"  or  conatantly.ru nnin^; 
water,  in  opposition  to  sCandlDg  or  atagnant  pools, 
whether  It  isaues  Immediately  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  boUom  of  a  well.  See  AiH.  3.  ?3S?,  maibu'a 
4«  called  from  gusUng  or  babbling  forth),  a  native 
rill  (Og.  of  the  vitil  Sow,  E«cl.  xil,  (1  j  eliKwhera  liter- 
ally ft  "  apring"  in  general,  Iso.  xxir,  7 ;  xlix,  10). 
4.  ■'■'P'O,  mahtr'  (to  called  from  having  lieen  opened 
liy  diggag).  an  artificial  aonrce  of  (lowing  water,  uaed 
botb  literally  and  flgoratively,  but  month'  in  such 
phraaea  as  "(buoUin  of  life"  (Prov.  xiii.  14),  "foun- 
tain of  wisdom"  (xriii,  i\  etc. ;  occasionally  rendcrcl 
"spring,"  "well,"  etc.  6.  Improperly  ""la,  Ikt,  or 
"i^a,  ba'fir  (Jer.  vi,  7),  which  designates  only  apit  or 
sUnding  water.  See  Wki.i„  The  idea  of  a  fountain 
is  also  Implied  in  the  phrase  C'a  SS' -,  mnlia'  ma'- 
,».'«,  or goiMg/uTih  nfwalert  ("sprinj;.'"  2  Kinga  11.21 ; 
I'aa.  cvii,33,  35;  laa.  xli,  18;  iviii.  II;  "course,"  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  30) ;  as  likewise  in  1:^  gat  (from  its  toU- 
iitg  down  the  water),  or  T^i,  gaUak' ,  a  purling  stream 
or  lyverflowing  fountain  ("  apring,"  Cant.  iv.  12 ;  Josh. 
XV,  19  ;  Jodg.  i,  16).  See  ToE><MiiiAPiitCAi.TEiiiia. 
Among  tbe  attnctive  featores  presented  by  the 


every  dell,  and  the  Inxurinnt  folia  e  which  suirounda 
them  ia  aeen  on  every  plain.  For  a  g<iod  classlfioa- 
tinn  of  these  natural  spring,  see  Roliinson's  Pkfne:il 
Grog.  o/Pakfiae,  p.  2::>l  sq.;  and  for  de-rriptions  of 
many  of  them,  see  Tristram's  Land  of  Irratl,  and 
Sepp's  H'ii:ge  Land. 

Advaolai:e  was  taken  of  these  fonntalns  lo  snpply 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  Palestine  with  wuttr. 
Hence,  in  Oricntel  cities  generally,  public  fountains  ua 
frequent  (Poole,  EngUika.  in  Eg.  i,  1X0).  Perhap  the 
most  remarkable  wuika  of  this  kind  are  at  Tyre,  where 


■ereral  coploiu  ipring*  wen  mrromided  with  nuMivs 
viftlli,  »  u  to  raiaa  Ibe  nUr  to  m  (afflcient  height. 
Aqu«ducti,  Buppurted  oa  uches,  th«n  conveyed  it  to 
the  tity  (Porter,  Hmdb./ar  Sjiia  a«d  Mi{.  p.  14!,  56&, 
B90).  'tine  of  lens  eilent  conveyed  an  uliundaat  sup. 
ply  to  Uimucus  from  the  tcrent  IbuntiiD  at  Pijeb. 
Hence  no  E^trni  city  l>  M  wtill  supplied  with  water 
as  Damucua  {Eartg  Trm.  p.  294).  At  Beynit  there 
1b  ■QBiicieDt  aqueduct  that  brings  water  fmm  a  aource 
■I  least  tveoly  mile*  distant,  and  two  thouaand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea  (ThomKni,  Limd  lad  Boot, 
i,  4B).  Ad  aqueduct  Bome  un  milea  in  length  broaght 
water  to  Jerumlem  fcom  a  fountain  near  Solomon"* 
Pools  by  aubtemnean  channel*.  In  theu  may  per. 
hapa  be  found  the  "iialed  fountain"  of  CuiL  Iv,  I'2 
CH«Melqui>t  P-  H6i  iUundrell,  EaHg  Trav.  p.  467). 
Tracea  of  fountjina  at  Jeruajlem  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  name*  F.n-Rogel  (2  Sjm.  xvil,  17),  the 
"Dragnn-well"  or  tounlain,  and  the  "gate  of  the 
fountain"  (Neh.  li,  IS,  H).  But  Jeruaalem,  though 
mainly  dependent  for  Its  aupply  of  water  upon  it*  rain- 
water cialema,  appean  from  recent  inquiries  to  have 
pOBHaaed  either  more  than  One  perennial  apring,  or 
one  iBBuing  by  more  than  one  outlet  (*ee  Robinaon,  i, 
343, 346;  William*,  Holg  Cilg,  ii,  16H.  468 ;  comp.  Ewk. 
xlvli,  1,  12).  With  thia  agree  the  "funa  perennis 
aqOB"  of  Tacitus  {Hut.  v,  1-2),  and  the  iiiTi^v  dvit- 
Xiiin-Dc  ttuaramc  of  Aristcas  (Joaephua,  il,  US.  edit. 
Havercamp;  compare  Raumer,  p.  SB8 ;  Kitlo,  i^jin^ 
G-tagr.  p.  412,  US).  See  jBRiraALEw.  In  the  towers 
built  by  Herod,  JodBph  us  say*  there  were  clitomswith 
xaXrovpyitiiara  through  which  water  va*  poured  forth 
(>r(ir,v,4,  4):  these  may  have  been  etatuea  or  figures 
containing  spouts  for  water  after  Roman  models  (Plln. 
A>'K.  V,  6;  Jlitt.  tfai.xxKxi.lb.ni'j.  The  fountain 
of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditinnil  antiquity,  to  which  it , 
has  probably  good  derivutive,  if  not  actual  claim  (Rob- 1 
erts,  ykun  in  Palalint,  1,  21,  29,  33;  Fiaher,  VUki 
Sjria,  i,  81;  iii,  44).     See  Na^abetH. 
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hot  spring!  on  the  aonth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilm  (Jewiph. 
^u.  xviii,  S,  S;  Hlsselqulat,  T'niw^App.p.M;  Kit- 
to,  p.  114 ;  Barckhardt,  iSfria,  p.  a-et,  S3U).  Olte  ho* 
spring*  are  found  at  seven  miles'  disUnce  (nn  lib*. 
riaa,  and  at  Omkeis  or  Amiitbe,  near  Gadara  (Sdaod. 
p.  7Tfi ;  Bortkbardt,  p^  ST6,  277 ;  Kilto,  p.  IIG,  lU). 
dee  Callirbhoi. 

From  the  ralne  of  soch  snppliet  of  walar  ill  arid 
-nea,  foanuias   figure    much    in    the  fntur  m 
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tains  are  made  the  synbols  of  refreshuwDt 
weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetuity  and  int;i- 
haoMihle  nature  of  the  spiritual  comfons  whicb 
Uoil  imparts  tn  hi*  people,  whether  by  the  inDo- 
ence*  of  the  Spirit,  nr  through  the  onlinaiicca  ef  puli- 
lie  worship.  There  are  also  various  leict*  is  which 
children,  or  an  exicndnl  poaterity,  are,  by  a  bctaii- 
fully-apt  image,  described  as  a  Ibnolain,  and  the 
fkihet  or  procenilor   as   the   mhihx   sr  aprinc  rnin 


Izviii,  36;   Ptuv. 


>,  18; 


i,  14,  etc).     See  ffi- 


The  volcanic  agencv  which  ha*  operated  so  powar- 
fnlly  in  Palestine  bus  from  very  early  timea  K^ven 
tokens  of  lis  working  In  the  warm  spring*  whicb  are 
found  near  the  8e»  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tbeae  have  bean  f.imou*  tram  time  fmmemnrlal  for 
their  medlcin]!!  prop-rtiei  (I'linv,  Sal.  AV.  v,  J5; 
Ligblfont.  0pp.  ii,  2l>4).  Thev  are  confined  to  the  vol- 
canic valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  ull  are  *tri>ni;1i'  iinpn<g- 
nated  with  sulphur.  The  tempi^ature  of  that  of  Tilw- 
rias  is  144°  Fahr.  (Porter,  Wa»rf',omt/or  Svr.  „md  Pal. 
p.311,  320,  423).  One  of  the  moit  celebrated  of  these 
was  CallirrhAe.  mentioned  bv  Joiephus  a*  a  place  re. 
i^rttd  to  bv  H.-rod  in  his  Wt  illness  ( H'nr,  i,  an,  6 ; 
Kittn,  ng<.  Grogr.  ofFnl  p.  120, 121 ;  Stanley,  p.  2>15). 
His  snn  Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  nnmed  Tibe- 
rias (the  Hamath  of  Josh,  six,  S&),  at  the  sulphureous 


The  FouNTAiH-aATi  ('"'"n  lyti,  dta'arka-A'ft, 
Sept.  ri\ji  Tov  'AIi'  or  niVtii',Vu!K./iorta_/Wu;  A. 
V.  "  gate  of  the  fountain")  at  Jerus^em  was  b  lli« 
flrai  or  old  wall,  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  loDtb 
i>f  the  Dung-gate,  and  adjmnini;  the  Pool  of  SOoan 
(from  which  it  doulitleM  derived  'M  iame\  at  tb> 
innulh  of  the  Tj-ropoian  (Strong's  Uarm.  md  Eip*. 
Append,  p.  ]1>      See  Jkrdhalem. 

Foaquer6,.0!™  AyroiNB-MrCHBL,  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine of  the  ConRregatioa  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  *t 
Chateauroux  in  1641,  and  died  at  Hejus  Nov.  8. 17(19. 
He  was  made  teacher  of  rlieloriu  Id  the  monanwy  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Mauriac,  where  he  acquired  the  repalatira 
of  being  an  excetlent  professor,  especially  of  Gt«k. 
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filled  the  post  for  fifteen  j-ean,  after  which  he  rMited 
to  the  abbey  of  SUFdron  at  Heanx,  where  he  died. 
His  works  are,  (1)  a  I.«tin  tiansUtJon  of  ■  wort  of 
Dionyaiua,  patriarch  of  Conabintinople,  on  points  ef 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, publi.hed,  togetlier  with  original  text  ander  the 
tiUe  of  DioBgiii  palriarcir  CftitlanliiinpoliliBd  rtprr 
Ciittiinubirttm  rrroiilmi  ac  rmfi  impriniit  prmaAi  Br- 
iponaio;  and  with  the  preceding,  (i)  a  l.alin  Iniula- 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  A.P. 
1672,  under  the  title  of  Sgmxlui  Btilremrtiea  ptv  rraH 
priftcMia  (iBW  1C72  ctlebrala,  gnr<^  r(  W.  (Pari.%  1676, 
8vo).  (By  the  advice  of  Fmn(;oiB  CombetiB  and  A.  Ar- 
nauld,  these  tianalationa  were  revised  and  ccrrrcted, 
and  a  new  edition  publiahed  in  1678,  the  latter  nadir 
the  title  of  ^ynuffiif  BifT*nolipitkawipn>miipririStba\ 
(8)UnderthepseudonymeiifTamagninns,C<W™Wf 
loria  MonolMi'tmm  aUjut  Homyrii  amtrvrtnia  itn^ 
flfu  ocTo  cmpreliaua  (pBri!>.  1678,  8vo).  a  lori  which 
excited  a  Rood  deal  of  interest-^Hoofer,  Amnt  Bij. 

Fouquet,  jRAH-FnAJlf  oib,  a  French  Jesnit,  ™ 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Central  Asia  in  the  (btIv  pttt 
of  the  18th  century.  He  made  himself  acquainted  <rilli 
the  lanicuage,  idiom*,  and  the  theogony  of  the  Cel'*- 
tial  Empire,  and  was  simch  with  their  points  of  rewn- 
blance  not  only  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  espmsll.'' 
to  the  piopheciea  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  bim,  the  Cliou-King  (aacred  boek  sf 
CunfuclUB)  is  only  a  pnrapbiSBs  of  Genrsis  and  the 
praises  addressed  to  Wen-wani;  and  to  TcheDO-Konng 
in  the  Ciu-Kins  are  only  hymns  In  honnr  of  the  M«- 
>iah.  One  can  boo  how  much  this  Ingenious  iRterjin- 
tHtiun  would  aid  in  pn»eli-ting  the  Chinew,  who  tha> 
had  only  to  change  the  names  of  their  deities  to  daim 
prIcH-ity  in  holding  the  doctrine*  of  revelstkiD  ov« 
Christian*  diemselve*.  Strict  theolf^ians  altackMl 
bis  (^aions  and  o 
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nerertheless,  on  his  return  to  Borne  in  1720,  pope  Clem- 
ent XI  made  hhn  bishop  of  Eleatheropolis.  He  was 
recommended  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  criticising  Fourmont's  Chinese 
Grammar.  His  TcUfuia  Chronologiea  hiaUtria  ^iimoE, 
1729  (on  8  sheets),  contains  a  list  of  the  Chinese  mon- 
arcbs,  and  the  cliief  events  of  their  reign,  and  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Nianhao,  or  names  of  years  (new  edi- 
tion by  Seutter,  Angsburg,  1746).  He  wrote  also  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  de  La  Force,  and  inserted  in  torn,  r  of 
Lettres  edifianiet,  which  furnishes  curious  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  army  and  the  bonzes. — Hoefer, 
Now.  Bioff,  Gmavlc,  xviii,  882. 

Fourier,  Fran9oia  Charles  Marie,  a  philo-. 
sophlcal  socialist,  was  born  at  Bcsan^on  April  7, 1772. 
His  father  designed  him  for  trade,  but  he  never  took 
to  it  willingly.     In  1796  he  entered  the  French  army, 
but  in  1798  he  left  it  and  entered  a  mercantile  house 
at  Marseilles.     His  mind  seems  to  have  been  turned 
about  this  time  to  social  questions  by  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  poor.     The 
rektions  of  capital  to  labor,  and  similar  social  prob- 
lems, occupied  his  mind  intensely  for  several  years, 
and  in  1808  he  issued  his  first  book,  entitled  Theorie 
des  Quaire  Mouvements  et  des  Destinies  Generales,    **  It 
is  the  strangest,  most  mystical,  and  most  startling  of 
all  his  works,  though  merely  given  as  a  general  an- 
nouncement of  his  theory.     Surprise  and  wonder  were 
the  only  effects  which  it  produced  on  those  who  read 
it,  and  the  few  public  writers  who  reviewed  it."     In 
1821  he  removed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  publish  his  writ- 
ings, and  he  lived  there,  with  some  interruptions,  to 
his  death,  Oct.  10, 1887.     His  principal  works  are  7%^ 
crie  des  Quaires  Mouremmis  ei  des  Destinies  GerUnUes 
(1808,  8to)  : — TYaiU  de  V Association  Domestique  Affri- 
cole  (1822,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Lt  Nouveau  Monde^  Industriel 
tt  SoeiHaire  (1829) ;  a  Livrei  (fafmonce  (1830)  i—Pikges 
H  CharltUanisme  des  deux  States  St,  Simon  et  Owen 
(1831):  —  La  Fausse  Industrie^  morceUe^  repugnante^ 
mensongere,  et  VAntieUttej  V Industrie  naturelle^  comlnnk, 
(Mrayante^     His  (Euores  completes  were  published  at 
Paris  in  6  irols.  (1840-46).    The  Passions  of  the  Human 
Sofdj  translated  by  Morell,  was  published  in  London  in 
1851  (2  vols.  8vo).     **  His  philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  science  and  praxis,  or  his  psychological  and  on- 
tological  theory  and  its  application  in  his  societary 
system.     The  first  comprises  what  he  styles  passional 
attraction,  the  last  its  application  to  society  in  indus- 
trial association.     His  psychology  is  confined  to  an 
analysis  of  the  affections,  from  which  he  infers  that 
the  Newtonian  principle  of  attraction  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  social  and  mental  worlds,  and  that  society 
sboold  be  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
and  intensity  of  individual  attractions.     Unity  in  di- 
versity and  harmony  in  contrast  is  what  he  professes 
to  achieve  in  his  new  social  s^^stem.     This  principle 
of  {Mutsional  attraction  is  regarded  by  Fourier  as  his 
grand  discovery,  which  had  been  culpably  neglected 
and  overlooks  by  past  philosophers'*  (Tennemann, 
J/ist.  Pkitos.  §  435).     Among  the  followers  of  Fourier 
are  counted  Consid^ront,  Pompery,  I-.emoyn,  Henne- 
■  qnin,  Jules  Lechevalier,  and  Transen.     Several  peri- 
odicals, mosUy  short-lived,  have  been  established  for 
the  defence  of  Fonrieriftm,  as  Le  Nouveau  Monde^  Le 
PhcUansiere,  La  Phalange^  La  Democratie.   Pacifique, 
Several  attempts  to  carry  out  the  view  of  Fourier  were 
made  In  France,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil,  but  all 
^led.     See  Gamond,  Fourier  and  hit  System  (London, 
1842,  8 vo) ;  Doherty,  False  A  ssoHaiifm^  with  Memoir 
of  Fourier  (London,  1841,  8vo) ;  Christum  Examiner ^ 
xxxTi,  57 ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Rev,  v,  545.    See  Com- 
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Fourier,  Pierre,  oi  Mataincourt,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic religious  reformer,  was  bom  at  Mire  (Lorraine) 
Not.  dO,  1565,  and  died  at  Gray  Dec.  9, 1640.  He  re- 
formed  the  regular  canons  of  the  congregation  of  St. 


Sauveur  de  Lonraine,  and  eatabllshed  the  rdigieumi  of 
the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame  for  the  histruction  of 
girls.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  his  name 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  beatified  at  Rome  Jan.  29, 
1780.  See  lives  of  him  by  Bedel  (Paris,  1645, 8vo)  and 
Friant  (Nancy,  1746, 12mo).--Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin- 
iraU,  xviil,  844-5. 

Fourmont,  ^tienkb  (Stephen),  a  French  Orien- 
talist, known  as  Fourmont  the  elder,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother,  the  abb6  Fourmont,  was  bom  at 
Herbelay,  near  Paris,  June  28, 1688,  and  died  Dec.  19, 
1745.  He  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  student, 
and,  being  endowed  with  an  unusually  quick  and  re- 
tentive memon%  stored  his  mind  with  a  vast  amount 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  classic  and  Oriental 
languages  and  their  literature.  On  the  death  of  the 
abb^  Galland  in  1715,  Fourmont  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  France  and  as 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London.  Frdret  describes  him  aa 
being  of  a  gentle  and  cheerful  disposition,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  labors,  and  possessed  of  little  knowledge 
of  men,  but  offensively  vain  of  his  knowledge.  For  a 
list  of  Fourmont's  numerous  writings,  published  or  in 
manuscript,  sre  his  life  by  De  Guignes  et  Des  Hautes- 
Rayes  {Vie  d'Etietme  Fourmont  et  Catalogue  de  see  Oh- 
vrages)  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Critical  Reflections 
on  Ancient  History,  and  Catalogue  des  Ovvrtiges  de  M, 
Fourmont  (Amst.  1731),  which  is  said,  however,  to  con- 
tain some  works  only  projected  and  never  completed. 
Besides  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
Hebrew  poetr}',  we  mention  here  only  Meditationes  Sin- 
icas,  complecfens  artem  legendi  linguce  Sinica  Charao- 
teres  (Paris,  1737,  fol.),  which  is  the  preliminary  por- 
tion of  the  following,  published  separately :  Lingute 
Sinarum  mandarinicte  hieroglyphica  grammatica  duplex, 
latine  et  cum  charaderibvs  Sinensium  (Paris,  1742,  fol.) : 
— Reflexions  sur  VOrigine,  Vhisti.ire  et  la  succession  des 
anciens  peoples^  Chaldeens^  Hebreux,  Phimcwns^  ^Gyp- 
tiensy  Grecs  jusgu'au  temps  de  Cyrus  (Paris,  1735  and 
1747, 2  vols.  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GMh-ale,  xviii, 
854-865;  Rose,  AVio  Genera/ £10(7. />ie^.vii,  427;  Qtt6- 
rard,  La  France  litteraire,     (J.  W.  M.) 

FO'wl  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  Heb.  words 
in  the  Bible :  1.  Usually  tfi^  (pph,  a  flier\  vtrnvov, 
any  winged  animal,  a  generic  term  for  the  feathered 
race,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  D^^^'Si,  *'of  the 
heavens.'*  2. 13^^  {ayit,  so  called  from  rushing  on 
its  prey ;  compare  Jer.  xii,  9,  where  it  is  spoken  of  a 
beast),  a  ravenous  bird  (Job  xxviii,  7) ;  as  an  emblem 
of  a  warlike  king  (Isa.  xlvi,  11) ;  collect,  for  birds  of 
prey  (Gen.  xv,  11;  Isa.  xviii,  6;  Kzek.  xxxix,  4); 
like  vpytov,  as  a  vulture  (Rev.  xviii,  2;  xix,  17,  21); 
translated  /owl  in  Gen.  xv,  11 ;  Job  xxviii,  7 ;  Isa. 
!  xviii,  6.     8.  ^^B2C  {tsippor\  so  called  from  its  twitter 

ing;  Chald.  "-iQ^,  Dan.  iv,  9, 11,  18,  80),  a  small  bird, 
spec,  a  sparrow  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  4 ;  cii,  8 ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
2 ;  xxvii,  8 ;  Job  xl,  29 ;  Eccles.  xii,  6,  etc.),  or  simir 
lar  small  birds  (Psa.  xi,  1;  civ,  17;  cxxiv,  7;  as 
caught  by  the  fowler,  Piov.  vi,  6;  vii,  23;  Amos  iii, 
5,  etc. ;  also  collect.,  birds  of  any  kind,  Gen.  xv,  10; 
Lev.  xiv,  4-63 ;  Deut.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  viii,  9 ;  cxlviii,  10, 
etc. ;  and  even  a  bird  of  prey,  Ezek.  xxxix,  4),  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  In  Neb. 
V,  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense  which 
^'fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among  the 
viands  provided  for  Nehemiah's  table.  4.  D'^'^S'lfi 
(barburim^f  *' fatted /oir&,"  1  Kings  iv,  28,  as  provi- 
ded for  the  table  of  Solomon,  where  Kimchi  under- 
stands <ktpons,  but  Gesenius,  with  the  Jerus.  Targum, 
geese,  so  called  from  the  pureness  and  whiteness  of 
their  plumage.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  spacious 
poultry-yards,  set  apart  for  keeping  geeae  and  other 


wild-tbwl,  which  th«v  Outensd  for  the  tnUe ;  ind  their  l  kuche,  De  gallu  et  gaiUrnt  ad  am  Jrkota  »mfmi6t, 
ponlteren  bestowed  eapecisl  csre  upon  the  geeie  (Wil-  Hint.  1741).  The  Tilmud  inentioiui  geeee  (IW,  CW, 
kiiuoii,l,216;ii,I74,.bridKni.).     See  Fattsd  Fowl,  j  ^_  j.  fiefar.  vii.  4),  .  weU-koown  utide  rfkiaij 


In  the  M.T.  ths  word  trinaUted  "fowla"  la  most 
rrequentlj  ri  Tnniva,  which  comprehend!  all  kinds 
or  birds  (including  raven;  Lake  xii,  24);  but  in  Rev. 
xix,  17-21,  where  the  coDtext  shows  that  birds  of  prev 
are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  opvm.  The  eame  dbtinc- 
lion  is  observed  in  the  spocryphsl  writing :  camp.  Ju- 
dith x\,  7 ;  Ecclus.  Jtvli,  4 ;  xliii,  14,  with  2  Mace  zv, 
te.     See  Cock;  Spahhow. 

The  fuUowiiii;  stMeraenu  cover  the  remaiuing  detiila. 
Clean  bird)  (prirva  -liBX-b»,  Dent  xiv.  11,  30\  i.  e. 
all  not  named  in  'Leir.  il,  18-19;  Deut.  liv.  12-18, 
vera  (ai  well  aa  their  eggs,  D-X"'!)  used  for  food 
(Luke  xi,  12),  B.  g,  quails  (q.  v.),  chi<■kcn^  doves,  also 
wild-fiiwlj  hence  blrd-cstching  was  very  common  (Psa. 
cxsiv,  7;  Amos  lii,  6;  Hos.  v,  1;  vii.  13,  etc.),  for 
which  purpose  nets,  trap^  and  atooi-birds  (Jer.  v.  27 ; 
Ecclus.  xi,31  [37])  were  used  (see  Gesen.  Tka.  p.  GHb). 
See  FowLKR.  In  ro'iliing  a  nest  of  its  eggs  or  young, 
however,  the  mother-bird  must  be  allowed  to  escaiio 
(Deut  xiii,  6  sq.  i  see  Michaelis,  Sytlivpn.  Comm.  ii, 
89  sq. ;  Hat.  Ast^,  iii,  181  sq.),  ■  prescription  founded 
not  only  on  motives  of  huminity  (camp.  Uv.  xjtil,2S; 
yet  see  Heumann,  Dt  kgit  die.  «uu,  GOtt,  1T4X  :  also 
In  bis  Kova  Si/Uogt  DuMtrlatl.  p.  282  sq.);  altbouRh 
the  Talmodiits  (Mishna,  OioIIm,  xii,  2}  refer  this  only 

mitler.  with  various  penalties  attached  (JUaccoth,  ill, 
4).  Hirds  were  not  regularly  oflered  in  sacrilice,  ex- 
cept in  commotation  for  some  coi-tlier  victim  (I-ev,  1, 
16-17  ;  comp.ire  Mishna,  Kinnim,  v,  11).  See  Dove. 
The  bird  was  flrst  broujcbt  to  the  altsr,  where  the 
priest  (with  bis  nail)  nipped  off  the  head,  or  rather 
cracked  (p^^)  the  neck,  so  that  it  still  hung  to  the 
bird  (Lev.  v,  S)  ;  he  then  squeezed  out  the  blood  («uf- 
licient,  at  least,  in  quantity  for  aprinklinif),  and  finally 
threw  the  body  into  the  fire,  bat  without  the 
which  (with  its  contents  and  the  oSFal)  vat  eepar 
(Ina)  thrown  into  the  ash-heap  under  the  altar. 
fore  the  flesh  was  committed  to  the  flames,  howei 
folding  hack  or  breaking  of  the  wlogs  (^'?J3a  SBli) 
Is  pre»cril)ed,  a  symhoi  of  which  the  meaning  is  nnt 
clear  (see  Dasfov,  Dt  ave  imgve  ttela,  Vllab.  1697 ;  E>- 


with  modem  Jews.     The  Hebrews  '   

til  play  with  parlor-birds,  ei^pecialiy  chihiren  (Jol)  il, 
29  [^4]  \  Baruch  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Catull.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Plant 
Cajil.  V,  4, 6).  or  that  form  of  divination  which  drew 
omens  from  the  appearance  or  flight  of  birds  (Malltr, 
Elratl:  ii,  187  sq.).  an  example  occnn  in  the  hiitofj 
artheHerodianbniily(Josephus,.4Kf.  xix,8,2>  Sit 
SooTHsavER.    Therableofthe  pbtenii  (Pliny.  x,S: 


Ovid,  .tfe(.  X 


12  sq. ;  CI 


p.Herr 


rs)i.tt 


(also  Ewald)  to  be  alluded  U       .     . 

(see  Gesenius,  Titt.  Hd>.  p.  453  sq.).     See  generally 

Teniel,  in  the  riesuur.  rW.  ^OoU  i,  669  sq.     Comp. 

FoT^Ior  (some  form  of  the  verb  Cp;,  yOnA',  to 
liijr  tiuiref,'  thus  rendered  in  Psa.  xci,  S;  cxxlv,  *; 
ProT.  vi,  6 ;  Jer.  v,  26 ;  Hoe.  Ix,  8).     The  act  of  tak- 


Aadeat  ^Tpttan  fiiwll^  wlA  (ha  Thiw-stlA. 


FOWLER  e 

tng  iMi  by  niunt  of  ncM,  num,  dccoji,  etc,  is  fre- 
qucDtly  ulludMl  to  in  Scripture,  moatly  in  ■  Hgurative 
■odmonlwayCPTDV.vil.^i  Ecd.U.lS;  Euk.svii, 
iO,  etc.).  The  Egyptimn  [alotinKi  ud  sculptures  ai- 
hibit  mrioni  tcenea  of  hnnCing  and  fowliii);;  there  it 
Kucely  any  pmceu  now  Tn^owed  wbicb  wai  not 
known  in  very  ancient  timea.  The  ancient!  bad  not 
only  traps,  neU,  and  aprin^^a,  but  alio  bird-lime  smeared 
upon  the  twiga ;  they  lued  likewiM  «ta)kin)(-boniu, 
ieUinK-do);^,  blrd-ullk,  etc.  The  Egyptian  piintin)^ 
exhibit  biida  >hot  with  arrowa  while  upon  the  wing  by 
peaaanta,  and  in  otbera  tbey  are  ahown  ai  knocked 
down  by  amateur  sportanien  with  sticka  thrown  at 
Ibem  aa  they  perched  or  flew  in  the  thicket*  or  marah- 
ei.  Game  of  all  kinds  waa  ahvoritefood  of  the  E^p- 
tiana,  and  the  capture  at  birda  was  a  lucralire  occupa- 

engaged  in  this  act  an  represented  as  accompanied  by 
their  families  in  the  boat,  ahd  often  by  a  faTorila  cat 
(q.  v.>.  See  Wilkinsan,  Aac.  Eg.  1, 3M  sq.  (abridgm.). 
The  Egyptians  were  alao  well  skilled  in  preaarring 
and  preparing  for  the  table  the  gams  thus  secured,  aa 
well  a*  poultry  reared  by  donuuticatioD  (i&.  il,  183  aq.). 
Sec  Fattbo  Fowl. 
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on  or  Id  tbegnand  (Pia.  cxl,6i  cxUI.4).  The  fonn 
of  this  springe,  or  trap  net,  appears  from  two  [SBaagei 
(Amos  iii,  5,  and  Psa.  Ixii,  iS).  It  was  in  two  parts, 
wbicb,  when  act,  were  spread  out  opon  the  ground,  snd 
alightly  fastened  with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  ao  tfaat,  as 
Boon  as  a  bird  or  beaat  touched  the  stick,  the  parte  flew 
up  and  inclosed  the  bird  in  the  net,  or  caught  the  foot 
of  the  animal.     See  S^ABE. 

By  a  humane  aa  well  as  wise  regulation,  Moaes  for- 
bade anyone  finding  a  bird's  nest  to  take  also  the  dam 
with  the  eggs  or  young  (Deut.  xiii,  6, 7),  lost  the  spe- 
cies abould  become  eileiminated  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Bi- 
Ua,adloc.).     See  Bird. 

Fowler,  Clulatopltsr,  an  eminent  I'urilan  di- 
vine, was  tiorn  at  Marlliorongh  in  1611,  snd  died  in 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders 
Brat  in  the  English  Church,  but  became  a  Prtabj-Ierian 
in  1641,  and  signaliied  his  lesl  liy  the  ramestness  of 
his  preaching.  He  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  bat  lost  the  pott  st  the  Restoration,  ^^'ood's 
prejudicea  doulitleu  influenced  his  view  of  Fowler, 
wliom  he  calls  "a  conceited  and  fantaatical  Preslyte- 
rian."  Be  wrote,  1.  Ikmnnivm  Meridiaiiim  (1656, 
pL  i,  Ito;  16^  pt.  ii,  4lo):— 2.  AntU:luitlian  Bli— 


Birds  of  rarlons  kinds  abound,  and  no  doubt  abound.  | 
ed  in  ancient  timer,  In  Palestine.  Stanley  apeaks  of 
"eonntleas  Urda  of  all  kinds,  aquatic  tow  la  by  the  Inke 
aide,  p«rtridges  and  pigeons  hovering,  aa  on  the  Nile 
liank,  over  ^e  rich  plidus  of  Gennesaret"  (_Sitiii  and 
Paifttime,  p.  4S7).  The  capture  of  these  for  the  Ubie 
OT  Other  uses  would,  we  might  expect,  form  the  em- 
ployment of  many  persons,  and  lead  to  the  ndoption  of 
nrioos  methods  to  effect  it.     See  Palestine. 

We  fead  of  the  "imarr,"  HB,  pacA  (Paa.  xcl,  3; 
cxiiT,  7;  Hos.  ix,8),andofthe"«t,"r::7,  r('»*r*A 
(ProT,  1,17;  Hos.Tii.lI)i  "oflhe  ftiwlet,"  t'^".-'  or 
S^l-^  =  Ktartr.  In  Hos.  v,  I,  both  net  and  anare  are 
■nentbiaed  together.  The  meluA'  (-^i~)  >a  used  ay- 
noDvnioufly  with  tiie  ;iticA  in  Amoa  iii,  5.  Thia  waa 
cm^yed  fur  taking  either  beasts  or  blrda.  It  was  a 
trap  aet  in  the  path  (Prov.  vii,  £S ;  xxii,  fi),  or  balden 


pktmia,  etc.  (16Afi,4to): — 8.  Atitmrlo  Thamat  Sprtd, 
a  Quaker  (16M).  in  which  Simon  Furd  atslaud  him: 
— 4.  Sermont  (1675, 4to) ;  and  some  occasional  sermons. 
—Rose,  A'fw  6'fli.  Biog.  Dkt.  vii,  438  {  AUibone,  IHet. 
of  Author,,  t.v.     (J.W.M.) 

Fowlsr,  Edivard,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  waa  bom 
In  1632  at  Weaterleigb,  In  Oloucestershire,  where  hia 
father  was  minister.  He  was  educated  st  Corpus 
Chrieti  College,  but,  removing  to  Caoibridge,  he  took 
his  mapter>  degree  aa  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
and.  returning  to  Oxford,  whi  incorporated  in  the 
aame  degree  July  6,  1056.     About  the  same  time  he 

Kent,  who  preasnied  him  to  the  rectory  of  Nortbill,  ii 


igtbe 


PuriUns,  be  at  first  objected  lo  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  became  a/terwarda  nne  of  ita 
greatest  omaioeots.     In  1681  be  was  made  vicar  of 
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St.  Gilet'i,  Crlpplegatc,  when  he  took  hU  degres  of 
I).U.  Ua  viu  HQ  able  defendir  of  Proteitintiim,  uul 
«ppe»ra  n  thB  second  of  the  I^ndon  clergy  who  [»- 
fiued  b)  rand  J>me<  ll'i  decUntion  for  liberty  of  cod- 
■cien«  in  1688.  Hb  w«a  rewarded  for  Ilia  eminent 
larvicta  in  the  came  of  religioi 


unlDB,  pnibabi}'  the  STrian  fos,  l-'n^i  Ttialti  or  7\i- 
aifb  of  modem  looiogUts,  and  the  only  genuine  ape- 


*>"«  " 


1  liiahop 


Gloucester.    He  died  atCheliealn  1T14.    Ua  iMlanged 
to  tha  moderate  or  Utitndinarlan  Bchoul  of  diiiii 
wiiUnga  are.  The  PrincipUi  (md  Pradiee  qf  Laliludi- 
•ariam  («oc»lled)<i./e'iJe(/(London,  "     '       "" 

Pfiign  ofOuitlUmiis  (l.ond.  1676,  8vo;  pub.  in  Wat- 
■on'a  Tracti,  vol.  vi).  Thia  work 
Bnnjan  (to  whom  Fowler  replied  in  ■  ti«ct  entitled 
Dirt  aiptd  out,  1872,  4U))  ■.—Liberlat  Evaagelica  (1680, 
8to)  ;  variauB  tracts  againat  Poper}-,  two  on  thu  Trin. 
ity,aadannmlier  of  Aermona. — Bioffrapkia  Brilamnicaj 
a.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccla.  Biog.  t,  164 ;  Orme,  Lft  of  Bax- 
Ur,  ii,  238. 

Foivler,  Orin,  a  Congregatloml  minister,  was 
born  Jul;  i9, 1791,  In  LelMnon,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  1816,  entered  the  mlnlatry  Oct.  14,  IS17,  and 
in  June.  1KI8,  started  aa  miasiona^y  to  the  Western 
States,  through  which  he  traveled  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Plainaeld,Cann.,  March  1, 18'20,  where 
ha  ramairied  eleven  years,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
July  7,  1881,  became  putor  in  Fall  River.  He  w*a 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  wliich  olBce  be  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1852.  Mr.  Powlar  pub- 
lished a  Disqidfilion  on  iJk  Ectli  attending  the  Uae  of 
Tobacco  (1833) :— /^c/urw  on  the  Mu:U  and  Subjecu  of 
BaplUm  (1836) ;— ff  j(o>y  of  FaU  Sivrr  (1841):— fti- 
^perj  im  lie  Boundary  (1847),  a  sermon,  several  apeech- 
ea  in  Congreu,  alc^^Spra^ue,  AnmJt,  ii,  C48. 

Fowlaa,  James  H.,  a  miniater  of  the  Prol«Btant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  IH12, 
and  died  in  18&4.  He  Kruduated  at  Vale  College  in 
""-      and  about  ir  "  -■  ■  ... 


aize  of  an  English  cur  foK,  and  Bimllarly  formed  ;  bat 
the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  la  (teneml 
Dchry-rufouB  above,  and  whitish  beneath;  there  ii  ■ 
faint  black  ring  towtrdi  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the 
bock  oTtha  ears  are  Booty,  with  liright  futvouB  edge*. 
The  apeciea  burrowi,  is  lilent  and  eolltory,  extends 
eaatward  into  Southern  Penia,  and  ia  aaid  to  be  fomd 
in  Natolla.  The  S\TiBn  Taatek  la  reputed  la  be  verr 
destructive  in  the  vineyards,  or,  raUior,  a  plunderer 
of  ripe  grapes  J  but  be  is  certainly  less  so  than  the 

witli  less  fear  of  man.  Ebrenberg'a  two  epeciea  of 
TaaUl  (oneofwhkhhe  takes  to  be  the  .4  iwfru  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  CeoQroy's  Caui  Niiotieat,  the  AbA 
Hosaein  of  the  Arabs)  are  nearly  allied  to,  or  varieties 
of  the  species,  but  reelding  in  Egipt,  and  fsttber  r 
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iBCopat  Churcb,  and  was  ordained  by 
insnop  uowen.  of  South  Corali  '  '  *  * 
labored  until  181d,  when  he  aucceeded  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng 
as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign,  only  ■  few  months  befora  bia  death.  He  edit- 
ed Goods's  Belirr  CoetaaiU,  etc.,  and  Tkt  Coacict  Ship, 
for  which  he  wrote  iotroduclioni ;  and  waa  the  author 
of  Pnlrtlanl  Epiteiipal  Vitait  if  B'tpliim  Expbanrd 
and  Defradid  (Philadel.  1)446.  IKmo) :  —  Strmoat  {'M) 
pnarhrd  ia  thi  Church  Kfihe  Epiphaog,  I'loia-MfAia, 
preceded  by  ■  UograpbirnI  sketch  (Pliila.  1855,  8vo). 
— Allibone,  Didionaiy  nf  .iiilhori,  s.  v. 

Fox  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  hvrd  (thitoT, 
Sept.  oAriTqC,  as  in  Matt,  viii,  20;  Lnhe  ^,  68;  xiii, 
82;  Jud:-.  XV,  4i  Kch.  iv.  3;  Psa.  Ixui,  10;  Cant.il, 
15;  Lam.  *,  18;  Ezck.  xiii,  4).  a  name  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Bochart  (//if  ror.  Ii,  mO),  from  the  coughiag 
or  yel[dng  of  that  animal,  but.  according  to  Gesenlus 
(Tiet.  //fA.  p.  1457),  from  its  i/ij^^'n^  or  burrowing  un- 
der tbe  (.rround.     The  latter  remarks  that  jtirtalt  i 

'  '      '    '  '     '    ^e  the  fox  Is  with  great 
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much  as  foxes  do  not  feed  on  dead  bodies,  which  are  a 
bvorite  repast  for  tha  Jackal.  Tliere  is  also  another 
word,  D"*^!*  (^im',  literally  hotcferi,  owura  only  In 
laa.  xiii,  32;  x.\xiv,ll:  Jcr.  I.  30,  where  it  is  render- 
ed "wild  beasts  of  the  Islands"),  which  seems  to  retr 
to  the  jackal,  or  some  other  sjioi-ies  of  the  foi  family. 
Pox  is  again  tha  trsni'latiiin  of  ii\uin)£  In  Malt,  viii, 
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EgypitoB  Dog-roT. 
fox  (f.  rulgarii).  are  Palestine  species.  There  is  also 
tha  so-called  Turkish  fon  (Cjn-i/opei  T<ireina)  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  unknown  tn  tha  aouth  as  far  a*  tha  On>nte«. 
and  thcreforo  likely  to  be  an  occasional  viailant  at 
least  uf  the  woods  of  Lihanns.  This  animal  is  one  ot 
an  osculant  granp,  with  the  general  character  of  vnl- 
pos,  but  havinc  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  less  contractile 
in  a  Tcrtical  direction,  and  a  gland'  on  the  base  of  the 
tail  marked  by  a  dark  "pnt.  There  is.  h»idH.one  of  ■ 
third  group,  namely.  Thont  mtftim,  or  drtt  ofths  Ar- 
abs, ofcni'ionnllv  held  to  he  the  wolf  of  Scripture,  be- 
cause  it  resemblen  the  species  In  general  appfaranc*', 
though  BO  far  inferior  in  weight,  size,  and  power*  aa 
not  to  1>a  In  the  least  dangerous,  or  llkelv  to  Iw  the 
wolfoflheRiiile.  Tha  first  two  do  not  howl,  and  the 
third  is  wliUry  and  howls  seldom ;  but  there  is  a 
fourth  (Camt  Sfriacut,  Ehrenb.  i/mtmal,  ii)  which 
howls,  is  lower  and  smaller  than  a  fox.  has  a  Ionic,  ilU 
flimisbed  tail,  small  ears,  and  a  mfous-griy  tiverv. 
This  can  hardly  be  the  Cnm»  aumu,  or  jaclial  of  Pal- 
estine, and  certainly  not  the  xpi-'foc  of  .Alian,  Tfce 
German  naturalists  seem  not  to  have  cnnridprod  it 
identical  with  the  common  Jackal  (Smfia  latrmu). 
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which  is  safficiently  common  along  the  coast,  is  emi- 
nently gregarioQs,  offensive  in  smell ;  bowls  intolera- 
bly in  complete  concert  with  all  others  within  hearing ; 
barrows;   is  crepuscular   and   nocturnal,  impudent, 
thievish ;  penetrates  into  outhouses;  imyages  poultry- 
yards  more  minoosly  than  the  fox;  feeds  on  game, 
lisards,  locusts,  insects,  garbage,  grapes;  and  leaves 
not  even  the  graves  of  man  hin^lf  undisturbed.     It 
is  probable  that  CanU  Syriaau  is  but  a  chryseus,  or 
wild  dog,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Dholes,  well 
known  in  India,  and,  though  closely  allied  to,  distinct 
from,  the  jackal.     Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Ca» 
nids  at  Aleppo,  Emprich  and  Ebrenberg  of  four  in 
Lifaanus,  not  identical  with  each  other;  nor  are  any 
of  these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  last-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.     They 
still  omit,  or  are  not  cognizant  of^  wild  dogs  [see 
Doo],  and  likewise  other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and 
Persia ;  all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits, 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  visit  Palestine.     Some 
of  these  may  have  accompanied  the  movements  of  the 
great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravans,  and  be- 
come acclimated ;  and,  again,  may  have  departed,  or 
have  been  gradually  extinguished  by  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  destruction  of  the  forests  or  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  or,  finally,  they  may  have  been  extur- 
pated  since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.     Hassel- 
quist  (^TraveU^  p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the 
stony  country  about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent 
of  Si.  John,  where,  about  vintage  time,  they  destroy 
all  the  vines  unless  tiiey  are  strictly  watched.    Thom- 
son started  up  and  chased  one  when  passing  over  that 
part  of  the  plain  where  Timnath  is  believed  to  have 
been  situated  {Laitd  and  Book,  ii,  840).     That  jackals 
and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names  of  places  de- 
rived from  these  animals,  as  Hazar-Sbual  (Josh,  xv, 
28),  Shaal-bim  (Judg.  i,  35).    See  Jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes  (^Aristoph. 
Eqmt.  1076  sq.;  Theocr.  v,  112  sq.;  Nicsnd.  AUsi- 
pharm.  186;  Phcdr.  iv,  2;  Galen,  Aim,  Factdt,  iii,2), 
and  a  very  destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant,  ii, 
15).  The  proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox 
is  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  4,  where  the  prophets  of  Is- 
rael are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert,  and  in  Luke 
xiii,  22,  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  *'that  fox." 
The  fox*s  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  referred 
to  in  Neh.  iv,  8,  and  Lam.  v,  18  (see  also  Matt,  viii,  20). 
(On  Psa.  Ixiii,  11,  see  Pausan.  iv,  18,  4.)  The  Rab- 
binical writers  make  frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and 
his  babite.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said,  **The  fox  does 
not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ;  he  is  used  to  it, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And  again,  **  He  has  gain- 
ed aa  mach  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this : 

**>  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rud«1er. 
Speak  him  fairly, '  My  dear  brother.*  ** 

Foxes  are  figured  in  hunting-scenes  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  224,  abridgm.). 
See  Chasb. 

None  of  the  usual  explanations  of  the  controverted 
passsf^  in  Judg.  xv,  4, 5,  relative  to  the  foxes,  jackals, 
or  other  canines  which  Ssmson  employed  to  set  fire  to 
the  com  of  the  Philistines  is  altogether  satisfactor}'. 
First,  taking  Dr.  Kennicott's  proposed  explanation  of 
the  case  (Remarh$  im  Select  Pcu9age$  m  the  0.  T.,  Oxf. 
1787,  p.  100),  on  the  authority  of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  by 
changing  D^b?40  to  D'^br «;,  thus  reading  handftds 
(corop.  the  Sept.  at  1  Kings  xx,  10),  i.  e.  "sheaves" 
instead  of  "foxes,  "and  translating  33 1,  "end**  instead 
of  "tail,*'  the  meaning  then  would  be,  that  Samson 
merely  connected  three  hundred  shocks  of  com,  al- 
ready reaped,  by  bands  or  ends,  and  thus  burned  the 
whole.  "We  admit  that  this,  at  first  view,  appears  a 
rational  explanation  (see  Hopkins,  Phtmbline  Papers, 


Auburn,  1862,  p.  20  sq.) ;  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  three  hundred  shocks  of  corn  would  not  make  two 
stacks,  and  therefore  the  result  would  be  quite  inade- 
quate, considered  as  a  punishment  or  act  of  vengeance 
upon  the  Philistine  population,  then  predominant  over 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine ;  and  if  we  take  shocks  to 
mean  corn-stacks,  then  it  may  be  asked  how,  and  for 
what  object,  were  three  hundred  corn-stacks  brought 
ti^ther  in  one  place  from  so  large  a  surface  of  coun- 
try. The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  cattle  and  vehicles  for  several  months ;  and 
then  the  com  could  not  have  been  thrashed  out  with- 
out making  the  whole  population  travel  repeatedly,  in 
order  finally  to  reload  the  grain  and  take  it  to  their 
threshing-floors.  Nor  will  the  verb  n^b  ("  caught*') 
bear  the  rendering  thus  required,  for  it  properly  means 
to  eMnare^  to  tuke  captive,  and  is  specially  applied  to 
the  act  of  catching  animals  (e.  g.  Amos  iii,  5).  (See, 
also,  what  an  anonymous  French  author  has  written 
under  the  title  of  Boards  de  Samr/n,  and  his  argu- 
ments refuted  in  a  treatise, "  De  Vulpibus  SimsonKis," 
by  Gebhard,  in  The$.  Nov.  Thed.  Phil,  i,  558  sq. ;  and 
com  p.  Gasser,  Comment,  ad  he.  [Hal.  1751] ;  PfaiT,  Von 
dem  Fuehen  Simsotu  [TUb.  1753] ;  SchrOder,  De  vulpi- 
bus  Simnonis  [Marh.  1718] ;  Tftge,  De  rttfpibu*  Simson- 
mis  [Griefsw.  1707]).  The  proposed  reading  of  Ken- 
nicott  has  deservedly  found  little  favor  with  commen- 
tators. Not  to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important 
old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  D*^b9d  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  The 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Iss. 
xl,  12  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,'*  and  in  1  Kings  xx, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  19,  "  handfnis."  Beverting,  therefore, 
to  the  interpretation  of  foxes  burning  the  harvest  by 
means  of  firebrands  attached  to  their  tails,  the  case  is 
borne  out  by  Ovid  {Fasti,  iv,  681>— 

*^Ciir  t^Unr  mlante  Jimctia  ardentia  tells 
Tetiga  ferunt  vulpes" — 

in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  at  the  feast  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com,  to  whom  they  of- 
fered animals  injurious  to  cornfields,  were  accustomed 
to  turn  into  the  circus  foxes  with  torches  so  fastened 
to  them  as  to  burn  them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  com  liy  foxes  so  furnished.  Again, 
in  the  fable  of  Apthonius,  quoted  by  Merrick ;  but  not, 
as  is  alleged,  by  the  l)rick  with  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing a  man  driving  two  foxes  with  fire  fastened  to  their 
tails,  which  was  found  twenfy-eight  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  London  (Leland,  CoUectaned)\  be- 
cause tiles  of  similar  character  and  execution  have 
been  dug  op  in  other  parts  of -England,  some  repre- 
senting the  histor}'  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  and  oth-< 
ers  the  four  Evangelists,  and  therefore  all  derived  from 
Biblical,  not  pagan  sources.  Commentators,  follow- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (cipicoc,  Vulg.  cauda), 
have,  with  common  consent,  adopted  the  interpretation 
that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by  their  tails  with  a 
firebrand  between  them.  Now  thu  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Remans,  nor  does  it  oc- 
cur in  the  fable  of  Apthonius.  Hence  some  have  un- 
derstood the  text  to  mean  that  each  fox  had  a  separate 
brand ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  two  united 
would  mn  in  the  same  direction.  They  would  be  apt 
to  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  fight  most 
fiercely;  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
canine  would  run,  with  fire  attached  to  its  tail,  not 
from  choice,  but  necessit3%  through  standing  com,  if 
the  field  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  animal's  burrow ; 
for  foxes  and  jackals,  when  chased,  run  direct  to  their 
holes,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necettsity  of  stop- 
ping up  those  of  the  fox  while  the  animsl  is  abroad,  or 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  chase.  But  this  explanation 
requires  that  by  the  words  rendered  "  tail  to  tail'*  we 
should  understand  the  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  i.  e.  one  apiece ;  this  would 
be  using  the  word  in  a  double  sense  in  the  same  pas* 
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Base,  an  equivoque  not  in  accordance  with  the  direct 
style  of  the  narrative.  Jt  is  also  probable  that  after 
a  few  fruitless  efforts  at  trying  to  pnrsne  each  his  own 
course,  the  animals  would  soon  agree  sufficiently  to 
giva  the  firebmnd  its  fullest  effect.^  Again,  we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  lenffth  of  the  cord  which  attached  the 
animals,  a  consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much 
importance  in  the  question  at  bsue,  for,  as  jackals  are 
gregarious,  the  couples  would  naturally  run  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards,  es- 
pecially when  we  refl3ct  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
reich  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  his  sight.  Finally,  as  the  oparation  of  tying  160 
brands  to  so  man}*  fierce  and  irascible  animals  could 
not  be  effected  in  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  place,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  name  of  Samson,  as  the  chief 
director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole 
party  who  effected  his  intentions  in  different  places  at 
the  sama  time,  and  thereby  insured  that  general  con- 
flagration of  the  harvest  which  was  the  signal  of 
open  resistance  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  the  long- 
endured  oppression  of  the  Philistine  people.  (See 
Clarke's  CommaU,  ad  loc ;  Kitto*s  DaUy  BibU  JUus- 
iratiom^  ad  loc. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  841). 
See  Samson. 

Fox,  Edward,  one  of  the  E.iglish  Reformers,  was 
bom  in  Gloucestershire  (date  not  known  precisely). 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  becams  provost  in  1528.  He  held 
this  post  during  his  life.  Wolsey  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  Gardinsr,  to  promota  a  bull  from 
Clement  VII  authorizing  the  divorce  of  the  king  fh)m 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  **It  was  in  conversation  with 
Fox  and  Gardiner,  in  1529,  that  Cranmer  suggested  his 
method  of  settling  the  question  of  the  king*B  divorce, 
by  taking  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  and 
universities  in  Christendom ;  and  he  it  was  who  made 
it  known  to  the  king  as  Cranmer*s  suggestion,  when 
Gjirdiner  would  have  tiken  the  credit  of  it  to  himself. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  he  was  sent  with  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  in  1530,  to  obtain  the  determination  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  afterwards  noto- 
rious Bunner,  were  on  the  king*s  side,  but  the  univer- 
sity was  divided.  It  was  honorable  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  so  strong  a  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  will  of  the  king.  The  royal  authority  being  at 
this  time  on  the  side  of  reform,  the  commissioners.  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  the  lattef  being  afterwards  the  great  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformation,  at  length,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, carried  their  point,  and  it  was  determined  that 
*the  king's  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.' 
In  1531  he  became  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in  1533 
archdeacon  of  Dorset.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Hereford.  Shortly  after  his  consecration  he  M-as 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany 
assembled  at  Smalkald,  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  with  the  Church  of  England.  H'3 
spent  the  winter  at  Wittenberg,  and  held  several  con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  German  divines,  endeavor- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  upon  many  articles 
of  religion ;  but  nothing  was  effected.'*  Bishop  Burnet 
gives  a  p;irticular  account  of  this  negotiation  in  his 
Historif  of  the  R-for motion  (pt.  iii).  He  returned  to 
England  in  1536,  and  died  at  Tendon  May  8,  1538. 
He  published  a  Iiook,  De  vera  (UJkrentia  Retjiai  Potesta- 
t{$  et  Ecclesiastuxe^  et  qnre  nt  ipsa  vrritcu  et  virtus  ufri- 
usque  (Lond.  1534  and  1538).  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Lord  Stafford. — Burnet,  Hisfojy  of 
the  Reformation^  vols.  I,  iii ;  Hook,  Ecclex.  Bioffraphy^  v, 
166 ;  Collier,  EccUa.  History  of  England,  iv,  .312  sq. 

Fox.  George,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bon  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  England,  in  July, 
1024.     His  parents  were  pious  members  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  brought  him  up  carefully.  ^'His 
mother,  Mary  Lago,  was  of  the  martyr  stock,  and  had 
inherited  their  intense  feelings  and  religions  enthusi- 
asm. To  her  he  probably  owed  hu  education  and 
many  of  the  determining  impulses  of  his  life ;  as  to  his 
father,  he  was  indebted  for  the  incorruptible  integ- 
rity and  tenderly  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  by  which 
he  was  characterized.  As  a  child,  he  was  singiiUr- 
ly  quiet,  docile,  observant,  and  meditative.  He  fat 
among  his  elders  silently,  watching  their  frivdit}*,  un- 
truthfulness, gluttony,  and  intemperance,  and  inward- 
ly resolving,  *  If  ever  I  come  to  lie  a  man,  sure)?  I 
shall  not  do  so,  nor  be  so  wanton.'  Some  of  his  rela- 
tives would  have  had  the  thoughtful  lad  trained  for  a 
clergyman,  but  others  objecting,  he  was  apprentioed  to 
a  person  who,  as  the  manner  then  was,  corabmed  a 
number  of  trades — shoemaking,  wool-etapling,  cattle- 
dealing,  and  so  on.*  George  proved  a  valuable  asci^t- 
ant  to  him.  The  fear  of  God  rested  mightily  upon 
him,  and  he  was  anxiously  watchful  in  all  things  to 
maintain  strict  integrity.  *  Verily'  was  a  fiavorite 
word  of  his,  and  it  became  a  common  saying  among 
those  who  knew  him,  *  If  George  saj's  **  Verily"  there 
is  no  altering  him'  "  (Chriitian  Times).  His  early  re- 
ligious experience  was  ver^'  deep ;  and,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  apprenticeship,  he  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  divine  monition  (1643)  to  leave  his  home  and 
friends,  seeking  *Might."  Fw  economy's  sake,  in 
these  travels  he  wore  a  leathern  doublet.  In  1647, 
after,  as  he  says,  '^  forsaking  the  priests  and  the  sepa- 
rate preachers  also,  and  those  esteemed  the  most  expe. 
rienced  people,"  none  of  whom  could  **  speak  tu  bis 
condition,"  he  ^*  heard  a  voice"  calling  him  to  Christ, 
and  his  *'  heart  leaped  for  Joy."  This  was  in  1647,  in 
which  year  he  began  the  ministry,  which  lasted  during 
his  life.  When  he  began  his  work  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  he  fotmd  many  will- 
ing auditors.  His  personal  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
manner  atti  acted  attention  and  persecution.  **  When 
the  I^rd  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he  forbid  me  to 
put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was  required 
to  *  thee'  and  *■  thou'  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  1  ich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travel- 
led up  and  doM-n,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  *  good-mor- 
row' or  *  good-evening,'  neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape 
with  my  leg  to  an}'  one ;  and  this  made  the  sects  and 
professions  to  rage"  {Joum,  1648).  He  taught  (/oimL 
1619,  p.  26)  that  "it  is  not  the  Scriptures,  Ut  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be 
tried."  Of  course  these  novel  and  earnest  views  ex- 
cited great  opposition ;  Fox  was  imprisoned  for  fonie 
time  as  a  "  disturber  of  the  pence."  He  continned, 
however,  to  travel  up  and  down  England,  preaching, 
and  exhorting,  and  leaving  permanent  trai-es  behind 
him  almost  everywhere.  His  followers  were  fir»t  call- 
ed "  Quakers"  at  Derby,  in  1650,  by  Justice  Bennet, 
ns  Fox  says,  "  because  I  liid  them  tremble  at  the  wcnl 
of  the  Lord."  In  1655  be  was  Irought  before  Cnm- 
well,  who  pronounced  favorably  upon  both  bis  doc- 
trines and  character.  Kevertheless,  he  was  frequent- 
ly imprisoned  by  country  magistrates.  '*  In  1669  be 
married  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell.  He  then  went  to 
Am  Tica,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  pn^iagating  hi» 
views  with  much  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
In  1673,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  Worcester 
Jail,  under  the  charge  of  having  *  held  a  meeting  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  for  terrifj'ing  the  king's  sab- 
Jects.'  On  his  release  he  visited  Holland,  and  after- 
wards Hamburg,  Holstein,  and  Dantzic,  always  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Christ  within  them.  He  died  in  London,  Janoair  13, 
1691"  (Chambers,  Cpdopadia,  s.  v.). 

The  personal  ciiaracter  of  George  Fox  was,  in  nanr 
respects,  a  lofty  one.  In  self-sacrifice,  earnestness, 
and  purity,  he  was  a  model.  His  intellectual  powen 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  His  doctrine  of  the 
"  inner  light"  was  elaborated  by  Bobert  Barclay  (q. 
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▼.)  with  ft  cleameas  and  method  of  which  Fox  was  in- 
capable. Fox  carried  this  doctrine,  and  also  his  ab- 
horrence of  *  *  a  hireling  ministry/'  to  almost  absurd  ex- 
tremes. **  But,  amid  all  his  extremes  and  obscurities, 
the  substance  of  George  Fox's  *  testimony'  was  a  truth 
of  which  every  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetful- 
ness,  and  of  which  no  generation  ever  so  much  needed 
to  be  reminded  as  this,  namely,  *  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink* — ^not  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies— not  creeds,  however  sound — ^not  organizations, 
however  efficient — *  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' "  {Chriatian  Times).  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calb  Fox's  JwrmU  *'one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world, 
which  no  reader  of  competent  judgment  can  peruse 
without  revering  the  vhrtue  of  the  writer,  psrdoning 
his  self-delusion,  and  ceasing  to  smile  at  his  peculiari- 
ties" (  Worii,  London,  1851,  p.  862).  See  CoUtctim  of 
CkrigtUm  EpUUet  wrktm  by  Georgt  Fox  (London,  1698, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  JownaU  of  George  Fox  (London,  1691 ; 
Leeds,  1836,  2  vols.) ;  Workt  ^George  Fox  (Philadel. 
8  vols) ;  Sewell,  Hittory  of  the  Qi»aker$  (1795,  2  vols.) ; 
Neal,  Higtorg  of  the  Puriiutu^  Harper's  edition,  ii,  118 ; 
Janney,  Ufe  of  George  Fox,  with  Diseertatums,  etc. 
(PhiUdelphia,  1853,  8vo);  Marsh,  Ufe  of  George  Fox 
(London,  1847,  8to)  \  Weetauniter  Jkoiew,  xl  vii,  871. 

Fox  (or  Foxe),  John,  author  of  the  Booh  of 
Martyrsj  was  bom  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  was 
educated  at  Brazenosc,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  in  1543.    In  his  youth  he  showed  a 
talent  for  poetry,  and  wrote  several  Latin  comedies,  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures.     One  of  them,  De 
Chriatto  Trmmphanle^  printed  in  1551,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Day,  with  the  title  Chriit  Jetua 
TrlwnpheaU^  wherein  it  described  the  gSorious  triumph 
and  conquest  of  Christ  over  sin,  death,  and  the  law,  etc. 
(1579,  1607, 1672).     He  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
iCeformatlon,  and  for  that  caune  was  expelled  from  his 
fellowship  in  1545  (according  to  Wood,  Athen,  Ozon.,  he 
resigned  it),  for  having  espoused  the  Reformation,  and, 
till  he  was  restored  to  it  by  Edward  VI,  he  subsisted 
by  acting  as  a  tutor,  first  to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Charlecote  Park,  and  afterwards  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  earl  of  Surrey.    June  23,  1556,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Ridley.     During  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Basle.     Returning  on  the 
acoeasion  of  Elizabeth  (1559),  he  was  tsken  into  the 
house  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cecil  obtsined  for  him 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedrsl  of  Salisbury  in  1563.    He  died 
April  18,  1587.     His  grest  work  is  the  Acts  and  Man- 
mments  of  the  Church,  first  published  in  1563,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Fox*a  Book  of  Martyrs,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  which  have  been  a  source 
of  violent  dispute  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
writers ;  but  no  faults,  beyond  unimportant  mistakes, 
have  been  detected  in  it.    To  the  credit  of  Fox  it  must 
be  recorded,  that  he  strenuously,  though  vainly,  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  Elizabeth  not  to  disgrace 
herself  by  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  which,  in 
1575,  condemned  two  Baptists  to  the  flames  as  heretics. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Martyrs  is  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  Matters  most  special  and  mfmorahle  happening  in  the 
Ousrch,  or  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.  (London,  1784, 9th  ed.  3  vols,  fol.);  the  latest 
are  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  new  edition,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Martyrologist,  and  Vindication  of  the  Work,  by 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend  (Lond.  1843-49,  8  vols.  8vo), 
and  a  still  better  edition  by  Mendham  and  Pratt,  8 
vola.  8vo  (Lond.  1853  sq.).     There  is  an  American  re- 
print in  one  Isrge  volume  (New  York,  royal  8vo,  p. 
1062X  revised  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour. 


Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
foonder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bom 
at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  of  humble  parentage,  and 
edacated  at  Boston  school  and  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Through  the  fi-iendship  of  Morton,  bishop  of 


Ely,  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond,  who,  when  he  became  king  (Henry  VII),  made 
Fox  a  privy  councillor,  bishop  of  Exeter,  employed 
him  on  several  embassies,  then  transferred  him  to  the 
see  of  Durham,  and  finally  to  that  of  Winchester. 
Fox  evinced  his  appreciation  of  learning  by  founding 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  two  lectures  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  establishing  several  free 
schools.  He  died  in  1528,  and  was  buried  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  He  wrote  The  Contemplacyon  of 
Synmers  (Lond.  1499, 4to)  '.-^Letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
— Allibone,  Diotiomxry  qf  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New 
Gen.  Biog,  Did,  vii,  428 ;  Wood,  Atkenm  Oxoniensts*; 
Chalmers.  Biog,  Diet.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fox,  William  Johnson,  an  English  Unitarisn 
minister,  and  also  a  politi9ian,  was  born  at  Uggleshall 
Farm,  near  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  in  1786,  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer.  In  youth  he  gave  promise  of  telent, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
studied  at  Homerton  College,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  He  soon  abandoned  the  orthodox 
Independents,  and  became  first  a  Uniterian,  and  later 
"a  deistical  heresiarch,  who  preached  more  on  politics 
than  on  religion."  His  chapel  at  Finsbur^'  Square 
was  filled  by  auditors  attracted  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Politics  at  last  became 
more  attractive  to  him  than  preaching,  and  in  1847  he 
entered  Parliament,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  for  Old- 
ham until  1862,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died  June  3, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  lit- 
erary tastes,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Review  and  to  the  Retrospective  Review, 
His  peculiar  theological  views  are  set  forth  in  his  Re- 
ligious Ideas  (Lond.  1849).  He  also  published  Lectures 
on  Moralify  (1836,  8vo).  These,  with  other  writingM 
of  his,  are  collected  in  Memorial  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  W.  J.  Fox  (Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Frachet,  Gerard  de,  a  monkish  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  bom  at  Ch41us  (Limousin),  in  France, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  at 
Limoges  Oct.  4, 1271.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1225,  and  filled  in  succession  the  poste  of  prior 
of  the  convent  of  Limoges  (1233-45),  then  of  that  of 
Marseilles,  provincial  of  Provence  (1251-9),  and  (1266) 
was  chosen  asslstent  (dejiniteur)  provincial  by  the 
chapter  of  Limoges.  He  wrote  (according  to  Lacor- 
daire),  by  the  order  of  the  chapter  general  which  as- 
sembled at  Paris  in  1256,  Vitm  Fratrum  ordinis  Pnrdi- 
eatorum  (Douay,  1619,  and  Valence,  1657) : — Chronicon 
ab  initio  Mundi;  and  left,  besides,  some  manuscripts. 
^Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gen,  xviii,  421-2. 

Fragments  of  WolfenbtttteL  See  Wolfen- 
BuTTEL  Fragments. 

Frame  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  *13P,  yt^* 
t§er,  form  (usually  spoken  figu'atively  of  imagina- 
tion)^ e.  g.  the  bodily  ybrmafion  (Psa.  ciii,  14 ;  *^  thing 
framed,"  Isa.  xxix,  16) ;  and  1^33^,  mXbtteh',  building, 
e.  g.  of  a  city  (Ezek.  xl,  2). 

France,  a  country  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of 
204,092  square  miles,  and  in  1886  a  population  of 
38/218,403  inhabitants. 

I.  Church  History. — (1.)  From  the  first  Establish- 
ment of  Chrisiumity  until  the  Wh  Century, — France,  or. 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  Gaul,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  European  countries  in  which  Christian  churches 
were  founded.  Roman  Catholic  writers  tell  us  that 
the  apostle  Peter  ordained  bishops  for  Limoges,  Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux,  Rheims,  Aries,  Siens,le  Mans,Vienne, 
Chalons,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  Saintes.  This  stete- 
ment  is  not  historical ;  bat  it  is  certein  that  Christian- 
ity was  planted  in  many  parte  of  Gaul  at  least  as 
early  as  the  2d  century.  The  first  Christians  in 
Gaul  doubtless  came  from  Asia  Minor.  We  may  as- 
sume as  certain  that  the  number  of  churches  was  al« 
ready  tolerably  large  at  the  time  of  Irenseus  (q.  v.)l 
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wbo  in  198  presided  at  three  provincial  synode,  and 
eeems  to  have  established  a  school  of  catechists  at  Ly- 
ons. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  there  was 
no  province  in  Gaol  as  to  which  we  have  not  accounts 
of  bishoprics,  or  at  least  of  Christian  churches.  Of 
the  nations  which  founded  new  kingdoms  in  Gaul  in 
the  6th  century,  the  Burgundtans  were  already  Chris- 
tians when  they  left  the  southern  districts  of  Grennany) 
and  settled  between  the  rivers  Saone  and  Rhone  and  the 
Alps,  before  the  year  417.  Among  the  Franks,  king 
Clovis  (q.  v.)  first  embraced  Christianity,  together  with 
more  than  SOOO  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiacum,  in 
496.  In  the  mean  time  Christianity  became  so  gener- 
ally extended  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  that  Church  provinces  began 
to  be  formed  everj'where,  the  capital  of  each  political 
province  generally  becoming  also  the  seat  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. The  Franks,  embracing  the  Catholic  fuith 
while  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  was  still  under 
the  rule  of  the  Arians,  began  soon  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  Catholic  nation  of  Europe.  Through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  France 
seemed  for  a  time  to  become  only  a  part  of  the  union 
of  all  the  German  notions,  but  soon  after  the  division 
of  the  empure  in  843  it  recommenced  ite  development 
as  an  independent  stete.  King  Lothaire  I  was  obliged 
to  humble  himself  before  the  pope,  as  the  hostile 
princes  of  his  own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the 
papal  threats,  and  the  Frankish  bishops  did  not  object 
to  have  the  spurious  decretals  [see  Pseudo-Decre- 
tals] used  for  the  first  time  a^eainst  Hincroar  (q.  v.) 
of  Rheims,  for  they  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant 
pope  than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire  I  (869),  Hadrian  II 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  France,  Hincmar  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  France  a  wide  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween spiritual  and  secular  power,  and  that  the  bishops 
of  older  times  had  had  independent  privileges.  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald  compelled  the  French  bish- 
ops to  acknowledge  Ansegius,  archbishop  of  Sens,  as 
the  primate  snd  papal  vicar  for  Gaul  and  Germany ; 
but,  under  the  counsel  of  Hincmar,  they  persisted  in 
obeying  the  holy  father  only  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  all  the  metropolitons  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  Ch  urch .  In  general,  the  bishops  of  France, 
as  well  as  the  kings,  resisted  more  energetically  than 
any  other  nation  the  ever-growing  claims  of  the 
popes,  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  estat)lish  an  ab- 
solute sway  over  all  bishops,  synods,  and  kings.  Tlie 
Galilean  Church  stends  forth  in  Church  History  as 
the  prominent  defender  of  national  and  episcopal 
righte  against  papal  usurpations.  Urban  II,  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  (1095),  excommunicated  king 
Philip  for  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  countess 
Bertrade,  and,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
compelled  him  to  give  up  his  paramour.  Louis  IX  (q. 
v.),  thouuh  so  firmly  atteched  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  his  Church  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  de- 
clared a  saint,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  nation  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1269,  the  great  palladium 
of  the  Galilean  Church.  See  Gallicanism.  In  op- 
position to  pope  Boniface  VIII,  who  declared  every 
one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe  that  the  king  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope,  the  three  estetes  of  France,  convened  in  a  Gen- 
eral Diet  (1302),  were  unanimous  in  mainteining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom.  The  pope  pro- 
nounced an  interdict  upon  the  whole  of  France,  but 
popular  opinion  effectually  protested  against  all  at- 
tempts to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secular  author- 
ity. In  1803  the  king  of  France  even  succeeded  in 
having  a  pope  elected  who  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon  (q.  v.),  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
(until  1408)  the  papacy  remained  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  kings.  The  concordat  which  Martin  Y 
proposed  to  France  was  rejected  in  1418  by  the  Par- 


liament, which  has  ever  rinoe  remained  the  atead&at 
advocate  of  Gallican  liberties.  The  kings,  however, 
were  not  equally  ateadfiut  in  their  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  popes,  and  often  made  concessiona  in 
the  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  popes,  of  increasing  their 
power  at  home.  Thus  the  new  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  the  Council  of  Bonrgea  (q.  v.)  esteblished  in 
1438,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  succeeding  kings.  In 
all  the  great  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  Middle 
Ages  France  took  a  prominent  part.  Most  of  the  ef- 
forte  made  either  to  overthrow  the  papacy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  [see 
Waldenses  ;  Albiobmses],  or  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within,  either  centred  in  France,  or  found  there 
the  most  vigorous  support. 

(2.)  Hittory  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Ciurck  gmee  the 
bfffinmng  of  the  l^h  Century, — At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  Francis  I  concluded  a  concordat,  Aag. 
18, 1616,  in  which  he  sacrificed  many  of  the  libertiea  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  After  the  rise  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Boman  Church  succeeded  in  securing  her  as- 
cendency by  long-continued  and  cruel  persecution  ('see 
below,  History  oftkt  Frtnck  Brfcrmtd  Chvrck).  Hen- 
ry IV,  when  contesting  the  throne  of  France,  found 
the  public  sentiment  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old 
Church  that  he  thought  it  expedient,  from  political 
reasons,  to  change  his  faith.  Henceforth  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Roman  Church  over  Protestentism  was 
secured,  and  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  Jan- 
seniste  (q.  v.)  and  others  were  likewise  suppressed,  at 
the  request  of  the  popes,  by  the  secular  arm.  The 
Golden  Age  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV,  produced  ako 
in  the  Church  some  master  minds,  as  Bossuet,  Feneloo, 
Bourdaloue,  and  many  others,  who  were  ornaments 
of  their  Church,  but  were  not  able  to  stay  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  an  infidel  philosophy.  The  episcopate^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Bossuet,  reafiirroed  the  liber- 
ties of  ih$  Gallican  Church  at  the  famous  assembly 
held  in  1682.  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight  other 
clerg}'men,  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles  of  the 
Regale  (the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438),  announc- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  four  propositions,  which  were 
registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  March  23, 1682. 
Though  the  popes  often  succeeded  in  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees,  most  of  the  great  theologians 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  adhered  to  Gallican 
doctrines,  and  the  RtgaJe  continued  in  force  until  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Monasticism,  in  the  same  period, 
reached  the  climax  of  literary  culture  in  some  congrega- 
tions of  the  French  Benedictines  and  Oratorians.  Nev- 
erthelesf*,  the  very  foundations  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  gradually  undermined  by  the  spread  of  French 
philosophy,  and  the  success  of  the  French  Revolntinn 
seemed  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  the  entire  Church  of 
France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  (Nov.  27, 
1790)  that  all  ecclesiastical  oflicers,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  oflices,  should  toke  an  oath  for  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy*,  which  Pius  VI  declared 
(April  13,  1791)  inadmissible.  Bishops  were  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  and  consecrated  with- 
out having  the  confirmation  of  the  pope.  In  17S3 
Christianity  itself  was  declared  to  be  abolished.  Ka- 
poleon,  though  perhaps  personally  indifferent  towards 
all  churches,  regarded  the  re-esteblishment  of  the  Bo> 
man  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  stete  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
concluded  in  1801  a  concordat  [see  Concordat],  the 
introduction  of  which  was  solemnized  in  1802.  ICapo- 
leon  added  to  the  concordat  certain  organic  law^  which 
make  the  promulgation  of  papal  decrees  dependent  on 
the  authorization  of  the  government,  establish  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Council  of  State  against  the  abuses  of  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  bind  the  theological  seminaries 
to  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallican  clergy  of  1682. 
Two  years  later  Napoleon  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope.     When,  however,  the  States  of  the  Chnrch 
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rren  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  (1808),  and 
when  the  pope  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  hand 
opon  the  paitriinon}'  of  St.  Peter  excommunicated,  Na- 
poleon had  the  pope  arrested  and  brought  to  France. 
An  attempt  to  render,  by  means  of  a  synod  convoked 
at  Paris  (1811),  the  French  Church  independent  of 
Rome,  failed.     In  1813  Napoleon  extorted,  in  a  new 
concordat,  some  important  concessions  from  the  im- 
prisoned pope ;  and  when  the  pope  revoked  all  he  had 
doue,  Napoleon  published  the  concordat  as  the  law  of 
the  empire  on  the  very  next  day  (March  25).     After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  (1815),  Louis  XVIII  recog- 
nised the  Roman  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  state, 
though  granting  religious  toleration  to  every  form  of 
public  worship.     Powerful  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
establish among  the  French  the  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  leaders  in  this  content — 
Lam^nnais  (q.  v.),  de  Maistre  (q.  v.),  and  the  **  priests 
of  the  Mission*'  (<!•  ^0  —  attached  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  papal  than  to  the  Galilean  school.    Gal- 
ilean ism,  at  least  in  its  ancient  form,  began  to  die  out. 
The  Apostolic  Congregation,  though  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  con- 
cordat (1817)  by  which  the  concordat  of  1801  was  re- 
voked, and  that  of  1516  substituted  for  it.    So  decided, 
however,  was  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  that  it 
was  never  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    With- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  the  government  of 
7>oDis  XVIII,  and  still  more  that  of  Charles  X,  did  as 
much  for  the  Church  as  was  in  their  power,  although, 
to  appease  public  excitement,  a  royal  ordinance  (June 
16, 1828)  had  to  close  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.     The 
revolution  of  1830  was  connected  with  some  outbre jks 
of  popular  Indignation  against  the   Church,  which 
l(»t  the  prerogative  of  being  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Yet  Louis  Philippe  made  as  great  concessions  to  the 
Chorch  as  the  origin  of  his  own  authority  would  allow. 
Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  others  an- 
ticipated great  results  from  a  union  between  ultramon- 
tanism  and  democracy,  but  the  condemnation  of  their 
organ,  VAvenir^  by  the  pope,  pat  a  stop  to  their  novel 
schemes,  and  drove  Lamennais  out  of  the  Church. 
An  attempt,  made  by  the  abl)6  Chatel  in  1H80,  to  found 
a  new  Frtneh  Catholic  Church  in  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
travagant lil>erjlism,  and  without  any  Christian  basis, 
was  an  otter  failure.     A  plan  of  national  education, 
which  placed  (1833)  the  public  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  university,  was  violently  assailed  by 
the  Church,  yet  the  government  never  ceased  to  seek 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  compromise,  with  the 
Chorch;  and  when  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  existence  against  the  Jes- 
uits, the  government  exscuted  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  mildnesA.     To  the  Republican  Revolution  of 
1848  the  Chorch  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  priests 
did  not  hesitate  to  blsss  the  tree  of  liberty  and  pray 
for  the  sovereign  people.    The  Church  received  almost 
everything  she  had  lieen  in  vain  demanding  durin'4 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.     Nevertheless,  the  dread 
of  the  Red  Repni)lic  made  most  of  the  c\ergy  and  oi' 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  partisans  of  Louis 
Napoleon.     Having  become  emperor,  Napoleon  III 
attached   a  majority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  ul- 
tramontane school  to  his  interests  by  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  bishops,  raising  their  influence  in  the 
supreme  educational  and  political  boards  of  the  state, 
amd  by  permitting  the  bishops  to  revive  the  provincial 
cooncils  which  had  lieen  in  desuetude  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.     The  ultramontane  schiwl,  headed  hj 
the  Uhivers,  readily  approved  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
government  by  which  the  political  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion were  curtailed,  and  many  hopod  that  the  emperor 
wonld  realize  their  boldest  dream — the  restoration  of 
a   politico-ecclesiastical  theocracy  under  the  rule  of 
the  pope.     Yet  many  leading  men  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially among  the  laity,  dissented  from  this  view, 
and  organised  a  moderate  school,  which  not  only  op- 
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posed  the  political  views  of  the  government  and  of  the 
ul tramontanes,  but  also  accused  the  latter  of  ultraism 
in  their  defence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  prac- 
tices. Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  prince  de  Broglie, 
Falloux,  Lenormant,  and  bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orl^ns 
were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  party,  the 
Corretpondant  and  the  Ami  de  la  Rdvjion  its  mo.st  im- 
portant organs,  llie  controversy  between  the  two 
parties  grew  not  only  very  bitter  and  violent,  but 
even  led  several  times  to  a  split  between  the  bishops, 
whose  sympathies  were  almo^b  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Several  bishops  took  decided 
ground  against  the  (Inivef^  and  even  in  Paris  it  re- 
quired the  mediation  of  the  pope  to  prevent  its  prohl* 
bition  by  archbishop  Sibour.  An  entire  change  in  the 
relation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Chorch  and  the  so-called 
Catholic  party  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  war 
in  Italy  (1857)  and  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  with  re- 
gard to  ^e  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  The 
war  silenced  all  the  euloj^es  of  the  emperor,  and  only 
a  few  solitary  voices,  like  that  of  Lacordaire,  dared  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italian  indepen* 
dence.  But  after  Napoleon  had  advised  the  pope  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  his  states,  both  the  parties,  the 
ultramontane  and  the  moderate,  turned  against  the 
government.  All  the  bishops  except  one  condemned, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  course  pursued  by  the  gov. 
emment,  and  every  ecclesiastical  journal  in  France 
took  the  same  ground.  The  government  used  all 
means  to  keep  down  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  to  force  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  ecclesiastical  interests  to  submission.  The  Uni- 
vers  and  several  Catholic  papers  in  the  provinces  were 
suppre.<4sed,  and  almost  every  other  organ  of  the  party 
received  an  official  warning;  and  the  bishops  were 
threatened,  in  the  case  of  a  continuance  of  the  agita- 
tion, with  the  re-enforeing  of  the  organic  articles.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Roman  Church  in 
France  has  grown  strong  in  comparison  with  its  condi- 
tion during  the  18th  and  at  the  l)eginiiing  of  the  19th 
century.  All  the  leading  religious  societies,  confra- 
ternities, and  associations  of  the  Roman  Church  centre 
in  France,  which  contributes  for  some  religious  pur- 
poses, as  the  foreign  missions,  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  Church  together. 

(8.)  The  History  of  French  ProtegfatUism,—The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century,  soon  after  its  rise  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  found  many  friends  and  pa- 
trons in  France ;  but  it  met  at  once  with  a  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  declared  against  it  in  1521.  Among  the  earli- 
est preachers  of  the  Reformed  faith  were  Bucer,  Me- 
lancthon,  Lef^vre,  and  Farel ;  somewhat  later,  Calvin 
published  hui  Insdiitiee  of  the  Christian  BeSgion,  with 
a  dedication  to  king  Francis  I.  Ia  1521  the  first  Prot* 
estant  congregation  was  formed  at  Meaux,  the  bishop 
of  which  city,  Bri9onnet  (q.  v.),  was  one  of  the  converts 
of  Leftvre  and  Farel.  The  bishop  subsequently  yield- 
ed to  persecution  and  recanted,  but  the  congregation- 
maintained  itself.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Protestantism  in  France,  see  Reformation.) 
Under  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1547-59),  the  membera 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  had  increased  so 
greatly  in  numbers  and  stren.<:;th  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  treat  them  any  longer  as  holders  of  a  forbid- 
den religion.  The  Protestants  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  seeking  to  secure  toleration,  but,  regarding 
the  Roman  Church  as  doomed  to  destruction,  and 
themselves  as  called  by  God  to  take  its  place,  they 
often  entered  into  plans  for  establishing  Protestantism 
as  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  adhesion  to  the  Ref- 
ormation of  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  as 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  and  several  grandees  of  the  empire  (among 
whom  the  three  brothers  Chatillon  and  the  noble  ad. 
miral  Coligny  distinguished  themselves),  early  intro. 
duced  into  the  Protestant  Church  a  political  element 
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which  was  strengthened  by  the  cruel  rigor  with  which 
the  princes  generally  persecuted  it.  lliis  element 
was  developed  the  more  strongly  as  the  general 
spirit  of  those  times  was  democratic,  and  as  Calvin 
himself,  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Chut  ^b,  inclined  ; 
to  theocratic  principles.  "  In  1665  the  first  avowed 
French  Reformed  church  was  established  in  Paris. 
All  the  chief  towns  followed  this  example.  The  first 
synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  assembled  pri- 
vately in  Paris,  May  25,  1559.  Owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise  only  thirteen  churches  sent  deputies. 
NeveTthele.ss,  the  foundations  of  an  important  super- 
structure  were  then  and  there  laid.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  speedily  adopted,  for 
the  members  of  the  synod  had  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  to  waste  time  in 
unprofitable  discussions  amnn^r  themselves.  The  form 
of  government  thus  established  was  thoroughly  Pres- 
byterian in  its  character.  It  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Consistory  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Colloquy  the  Presbyter)',  while  the 
Provincial  Synods  of  each  are  analogous ;  and  the  Na- 
tional Synod  corresponds  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Consistor}'  was  elected  at  first  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation over  which  it  was  to  rule,  but  vacancies  oc- 
curring afterwards  were  filled  up  by  the  Colloquy. 
The  ministers  were  elected  by  the  Colloquy.  A  min- 
ister, on  being  thus  elected,  was  required  to  preach 
before  the  congregation  on  three  consecutive  Sabbaths; 
whereafter,  if  no  objection  was  made,  the  congregation 
was  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  appointment.  If 
there  was  any  objection,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Synod,  whose  decision  was  final.  These 
provincial  synods  have  been  generally  sixteen  in  num- 
ber. The  National  Synod  has  met  but  seldom,  owing 
to  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  the  Church  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  increasing  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  her.  The  Cotifeadon  of  Faith 
adopted  at  the  first  synod  consisted  of  forty  articles. 
Its  doctrines  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  Though  the 
Church  was  much  harassed  b}'  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  still  it  greatl}**  increased ;  so  much 
BO  that  we  are  told  that  Bcza,  who  died  in  1605,  could 
count  2150  churches  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small 
or  insignificant  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  there 
were  10,000  members.  The  church  of  Orleans  had 
7000  communicants,  and  the  ministers  in  such  churches 
were  proportionally  numerous:  two  ministers  to  a 
church  was  common,  and  that  of  Orleans  had  five. 
At  this  period  there  were  805  pastors  in  the  one  prov- 
ince of  Normandy,  and  in  Provence  there  were  60*' 
(Endie,  s.  v.).  The  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
Calvinists  were  subjected  after  the  death  of  Henry  II, 
under  the  reign  of  Francis  II,  led  them  to  organize 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  which  pome  (discontent- 
ed members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  took 
part,  though  the  majority  of  the  conspirators  were  CaU 
vinists.  Its  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  the  proud  duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  1/orraine,  who 
were  the  uncles  of  the  king,  and  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  The  conspiracy 
was  betrayed,  and  many  of  the  participants  lost  theur 
lives.  Calvin  and  Beza  had  l)een  notified  of  the  en- 
terprise, but  discouraged  it,  though  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  betray  it.  The  weak  king  of 
Navarre,  and  still  more  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Con- 
de,  were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  king  saved  their  lives.  The  Calvinists 
henceforth  received  the  name  Huguenots,  a  name 
whose  etymology  is  not  quite  certain.  See  Huohe- 
voTS.  During  the  regency  of  Catharine  of  Mcdicis 
the  Huguenots  increased  in  number,  and  the  court 
part}',  which  feared  that  their  extirpation  was  not  pos- 
sible without  exposing  France  to  the  terrors  of  civil 
war,  was  inclined  to  grant  them  religious  toleration. 


The  dukes  of  Guise  saw  the  necessity  of  enlai^ging  and 
consolidating  the  Catholic  party.     They  prevailed  oa 
the  aged  and  vainglorious  constable  of  Montmorenc? 
to  form  with  them  a  triumvirate,  which  was  soon  also 
joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  induced  by 
false  promises  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Huguenotp. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  even  feigned  an  incliiuti»n 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and,  contrai^*  to  the 
wishes  of  his  own  party,  brought  altout  a  religious  con- 
ference with  the  Calvinists  at  Poissy  (1561),  at  which 
Besa  brilliantly  defended  the  Reformation  against  the 
whole  prelatic  strength  of  the  Roman  Chnrch.    A 
committee,  consisting  of  five  nieroben  of  each  pcrtr, 
was  appointed  to  conciliate  the  views  of  the  tvo 
churches  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per.     It  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Calvinists,  as  well  as  by  the 
queen-mother  and  the  cardinal.     But  the  Sorlonne 
declared  it  to  be  heretical,  and  it  was  soon  generally 
abandoned.     The  celebrated  edict  of  Januaiy,  1562, 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  provisionally  the  right  to 
assemble  for  religious  worship  outside  of  the  towns, 
until  further  provisions  should  be  made  by  an  cecnmea- 
ical  council.     Besa  and  the  Huguenots  in  general  ac< 
cepted  this  trifling  concession  with  gratitude,  bat  a 
number  of  Parliaments,  especially  that  of  Paris,  raised 
against  it  the  strongest  remonstrances.     The  duke  of 
Guise  threatened  to  cut  it  with  Uie  edge  of  his  sword, 
and  commenced  hostilities  in  the  same  vear  at  Vaii^r, 
where  a  number  of  the  Huguenots  were  massacred,  k 
bloody  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Huguenots  of- 
fered heavy  losses,  and  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  St.  Germain  (1570),  in  which  the  government  gaiTe 
to  the  Huguenots  four  fortified  towns  as  security  for 
the  future.     The  Huguenots  conceived  new  hopes; 
their  chief  defender,  Henrj'  of  Navarre,  was  married 
to  the  king's  sister ;  but  when  all  their  chief  men  weie 
assembled  at  Paris  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  the  queea- 
mother  gave  treacherously  the  sign  for  that  general 
and  bloody  massacre  known  in  history  as  the  Ni^  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  which  from  20,000  to  100,(00  P.o- 
testants  perished,  and  among  them  the  great  CoH^n^T 
(q.  v.).    The  Protestants  again  rose  in  despair,  and  re- 
ceived new  concessions  in  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  (1577), 
hut  th^  Holy  League,  which  had  been  organized  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  compelled  the  kin^;  to 
revoke  everything,  and  to  take  a  pledge  not  to  rest  un- 
til the  last  heretic  should  Xre  extirpated  from  France. 
The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
by  order  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  free  himself  from 
tbe«influence  of  the  League,  stined  up  anew  the  fiinat- 
icism  of  the  Catholic  ])opulation,  and  led  to  the  expul- 
sion, and,  later,  to  the  'assassination  of  the  king  him- 
self.    The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  Hennr  of 
Navarre,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  yet  to 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  join  the  Roman  Church  (L'«93> 
He  gave,  however,  to  bis  former  coreligionists,  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  which  he  declared  irrevocable, 
freedom  of  faith  and  of  public  worship  (with  onlv  a 
few  restrictions),  their  rights  as  citisens,  and  great 
privileges  as  an  organized  political  corporation.   They 
were  declared  eligible  for  admission  into  the  univeni- 
ty,  and  for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  grant  of  1000  crowns.     The  remon- 
strances of  several  magistrates  and  provinces  againi't 
this  decree  were  in  vain.     Thus  brighter  days  seefiird 
to  approach.     During  the  twent}*-six  years  which  in- 
tenp-ened  between  the  massacre  of  St.  BartholcnK'w 
and  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  only  »ix 
National  Synods  had  been  held,  and  the  only  thin^ 
that  had  served  to  cheer  up  the  drooping  hearts  of 
Protestants  had  been  the  publication  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Bible. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  (1610)  the  Protec- 
tants were  again  forced  by  persecution  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  rights ;  but  they  were  disarmed  as 
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a  political  fATty  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  though,  by  an 
act  of  amnesty  at  Nismes  (1629),  he  secured  to  them 
their  former  ecclesiastical  privileges.    About  this  time 
their  number  had  been  reduced  to  only  about  half  of 
what  it  was  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Ix)ub  XIV  re«;arded  it  as  his  special  mission  to  break 
the  power  of  Protestantism  in  the  state.     The  Protes- 
tants were  deprived  of  a  great  many  churches  and 
schools ;  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  convert  all 
who  were  accessilile  to  fear,  promises,  or  persuasion  ; 
children  were  taken  from  their  parents ;  *^  bootccih  mis- 
sions of  dragoons**  were  sent  in  every  direction  (after 
16e<l),  and  at  last  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  formally  re- 
pealed in  1685.    See  Nantes,  Edict  op.    One  moun- 
tain tribe  [^  Camisards]  in  the  Ceveimea  took  up 
arms  against  the  king,  but  its  prophets  and  heroes  ei- 
ther perished  on  the  battle-field,  or  gained  only  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  into  exile  (1704).     It  is  calculated  that 
from  30,000  to  40,000  Protestants  fled  fh>m  France  at 
this  time.    Nevertheless,  two  millions  of  the  Reformed 
remained,  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  1744  they  again  held  their  first  National 
Synod.     '*In  the  clo.-«ing  years  of  the  rei«:n  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  during  the  regency  of  Philippe  d*  Orleans,  the 
Protestants  were  more  leniently  dealt  with.     Though 
n»w  enjoying  external  peace,  the  Church  began  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  intern:il  declension.     The  chief  causes 
producing  this  effect  were  the  want  of  trained  and  edu- 
cated men  to  fill  the  office  of  pastor,  and  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  mem^>er8  of 
the  Church.     These  defects  were  remedied  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Antoine  Court,  who  has  been  styled 
the  *  Re^^ttorer  of  the  Protestantism  of  France.*     He 
instituted  prayer-meetings  wherever  ho  could,  and  also 
held  synods  or  conferences  of  the  ministers,  along  with 
a  few  intelligent  laymen.     By  thus  exciting  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  a  love  of  order  ho  much  benefited  the 
Church.     But,  while  the  Protestant  Church  was  grad- 
ually recovering  from  its  depressed  condiCion,  it  was 
atirtled  by  the  proclamation  by  Louis  XV,  on  May  14, 
1724,  of  the  last  great  law  against  the  Protestants, 
This  Uw  re-enforced  the  most  severe  measures  of  Louis 
X I V.     It  sought  not  so  mach  to  intimidate  Protestants 
into  A  recantation,  or  to  punish  them  if  they  refused, 
but  rather  sought  to  force  them,  willing  or  not,  to  re- 
ceive the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
For  instance,  it  made  baptism  by  the  p.trish  curate 
compulsory  in  every  case,  and  declared  that  no  mar- 
riage was  valid  unless  performed  by  a  Roman  priest. 
Th'iA  attempt  to  force  people  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
only  drove  them  further  from  it.     Antoine  Court  (q. 
%'.)  wail  supported  by  multitudes.    The  Provincial  Syn- 
odjt,  which  he  had  reinvigorated,  multiplied;  and,  to 
meet  the  want  of  pastors,  he  opened  a  school  of  theolo- 
gy at  Lausanne,  which  continued  to  supply  the  Pro- 
testant Church  with  imstors  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon.     From  1730  to  1744  the  Protestants  enjoyed  quiet. 
In  the  latter  year  a  National  Synod  was  held  in  Lower 
I.jm|2^edDC.     When  the  news  of  the  holding  of  this 
s^Tiod  reached  Paris,  it  caused  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters to  emliark  in  a  new  crusade  of  horrors  against  the 
defenceless  Protestants.     This  caused  a  new  emigra- 
tion.    Calmer  diiys  followed  the  storm,  and,  after  1700, 
jirinciples  of  toleration  began  to  prevail.     The  school 
of  Voltaire,  while  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the 
caiute  nf  religion  and  morality  generally,  did  good  ser- 
vice in  spreading  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of 
reli^ous  liberty.     The  nadon  gradually  liecame  leav- 
ened with  these  principles.     Louis  XVI,  though  rather 
inclined    to  the  opposite  principles,  was  ultimntely 
obli^d  ^**  jield  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 78S,  he  published  an  edict  of  tolerance.    The  priv- 
ileges i^ranted  by  this  edict  to  those  who  were  not  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  the  following :  *  The  right  of  living 
in  France,  and  of  exercising  a  profession  or  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  ^thout  being  disturbed  on  account  of  relig- 
ion ;  the  permission  to  marry  legally  before  the  oflioers 


of  justice ;  the  authority  to  record  the  births  of  theli 
children  before  the  local  judge.*  it  alto  included  a 
provision  fur  the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  be 
buried  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual''  (Ea> 
die,  s.  v.). 

The  Reformation  of  Luther  found  early  adherents  in 
France,  some  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  for  theix 
faith  [see  Reformatioic  in  France],  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin  soon  prevailed.  In  1648,  Alsace,  and  a 
number  of  other  districts  and  towns  in  which  the  Lu> 
theran  Church  was  either  exclusively  or  partly  estab- 
lished, were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Westpha- 
lia. Religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  again  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Nynivegen 
in  1678.  On  the  same  terms  France  acquired,  in  1681, 
Strasburg,  and  in  1796,  f^om  WOrtemberg,  Mom  pel* 
gard.  The  congregations  of  the^e  districts  gradually 
coalesced  into  the  one  evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  France,  showing  the  diversities  of  its  origin  by  the 
variety  of  liturgies,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  etc.  which 
are  still  in  use.  The  free  exercise  of  their  worship  has 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  interfered  with ;  yet  many  roy- 
al decrees  have  favored  the  Roman  Church  and  prose- 
lytism,  and  the  number  of  entire  congregations  which 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  Roman  Church  is  said 
to  be  over  sixty. 

The  National  Assembly  of  1789  gave  to  all  religiouf 
denominations  equal  rights,  yet  the  Revolution  soon 
afterwards  raged  against  the  Protestant  churches  as 
much  as  against  the  Roman  Catholic.  Peace  and  or- 
der were  first  restored  by  the  decree  of  1802,  in  which 
Napoleon  assigned  to  the  clergymen  of  the  French  Re« 
formed  and  the  French  Lutheran  churches  salaries 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  gave  them,  of  his  own 
authority,  a  new  constitution.  The  principal  points 
of  this  constitution  were  as  follows :  The  lowest  eccle- 
siastical board  for  both  denominations  is  the  Cofuutary^ 
which  consists  of  the  pastors  of  the  consistorial  dis- 
trict, and  from  six  to  twelve  laymen.  There  is  to  be 
one  Consistory  for  every  6000  souls,  no  matter  whether 
they  belong  to  one  or  to  several  congregations.  The 
lay  members  are  elected  every  other  x'ear  from  the 
number  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  highest  taxes. 
The  Consistory  is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  pastor. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  five  consiiatorial  districts  form 
one  synodal  district.  The  Provincial  ^'ynod  consists 
of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  ever}'  congregation. 
The  president  is  elected.  The  synod  cannot  be  con- 
voked without  the  permission  of  the  government;  can 
discuss  only  subjects  which  have  previously  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  puidic 
worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  or  an  officer 
delegated  by  him  ;  and  can  remain  in  session  only  six 
days.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  divided  into  In^pec* 
(ionSf  the  assemblies  of  which  correspond  to  the  I'ro- 
vincial  Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  elect  for  lifetime  one  inspector  and  two  lay 
adjuncts,  who  have  the  right  to  visit  the  churches. 
Al)ove  these  provincial  synods  stands  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  kind  of  central  synod,  C4illed  the  General  Con^ 
nttory.  It  consists  of  a  lay  president  and  two  clerical 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  government  for  life,  and 
of  one  lay  deputy  from  everj'  Inspection  elected  for 
life.  This  board  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  Provincial  Synods  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Inspections.  In  the  interval  between  the  sessions,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  elder  of  the 
two  inspectors,  two  lay  members  designated  by  the 
General  Consistory,  and  a  commissary  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  state,  acts  as  the  supreme  administra- 
tive board  of  the  Church.  This  responsible  committee 
is  called  the  Directory.  At  first  this  new  constitution 
was  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  Protestants,  but 
its  defects  soon  revealed  themselves.  The  Reformed 
Church  complained  that  the  Provincial  Synods  were 
never  convoked.     The  want  of  Presbyterial  Councils 
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was  BO  palpable  that  they  were  organized  in  spite  of 
the  silence  of  the  law,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  under 
the  name  of  Cansisloires  Sedionnairt* ;  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  name  CanteUs  PreAyieraux.  The 
larger  Reformed  congregations  also  appointed  deacofis, 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  this  example  Mas  im- 
itated by  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Colmar.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
no  improvement  of  the  law  could  be  expected,  because 
the  one  was  too  absolute,  and  the  other  too  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  Under  Louis  Philippe  several  attempts 
were  made  to  reorganize  the  Church,  but  dissension 
between  the  government  and  the  Church  tioards,  and, 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  between  the  Inspections  and 
the  General  Consistory,  frustrated  all  these  efforts. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  both  churches  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  to  them,  and  held 
General  Assemblies,  which  prepared  drafts  of  new  con- 
stitutions, and  also  expressed  a  desire  for  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to 
the  principles  of  the  former  legislation,  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  March  26, 1852,  re-esUblished  the  law  of  1802, 
with  a  few  alterations.  According  to  these  alterations, 
Presb3rterial  Councils,  based  on  universal  suffrage,  are 
established  in  lioth  churches ;  from  them  Consistories 
proceed,  which  elect  their  clerical  president,  who  must, 
however,  be  approved  by  the  government.  The  Re- 
formed Church  receives,  moreover,  from  the  govern- 
ment a  Const  il  Central^  as  supreme  ecclesiasticid  board, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  Consistories  have  not  yet  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  ConteU^  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  organ 
for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  churches.  In 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  inspectors  are  in  future  to  be 
appointed  for  life  by  the  government,  instead  of  be- 
ing elected  by  the  district  assemblies.  The  supreme 
Church  board  is  called  the  Supreme  ConsUtory,  and  the 
government  appoints  its  president  and  one  member. 
All  the  inspectors  are  also  members  of  this  Supreme 
Consistory,  with  two  lay  deputies  from  each  inspection 
district,  and  one  deputy  of  the  theological  seminar}'. 
The  election  of  these  latter  two  classes  is  left  to  the 
Church.  The  Directory  has  the  right  of  appointing 
all  pastors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  March  26,  a 
new  division  and  an  increase  of  the  consistories  of  the 
two  churches,  and  of  the  Inspections  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  took  place.  This  reorganization  of  the  two 
churches  afforded  to  both  this  theoretical  advantage, 
that  each  department  was  assigned  to  a  Consistor}', 
and  that  henceforth  congregations  could  be  formed 
without  having  to  encounter  obstacles  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  boards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  dissenters,  many  of 
whose  churches  and  schools  were  closed  in  the  purely 
Roman  Catholic  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  bishops,  and  their  influence  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  Protestants  had  frequently  to  suffer  from  ar- 
ticles 291, 292,  and  294  of  the  Napoleonic  Criminal  Code, 
according  to  which  all  associations  of  twenty  persons 
or  more,  without  previous  authorization  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  forbidden.  This  law  has  frequently  been 
put  in  force  against  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Prot- 
estants, both  in  the  state  and  in  the  free  churches,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  church  edifices.  Many  of 
these  grievances  were  redressed  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  when  a  minister  of  public  worship  de- 
clared those  articles  not  to  be  applicable  to  religious 
meetings.  But  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon,  issued 
March  25, 1852,  extended  it  again  to  "  all  public  meet- 
ings,'* and  subjected  the  Protestants  to  many  new  an- 
noyances. They  hope  \o  find  some  relief  from  a  re- 
cent law  of  March  19, 1859,  which  takes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefects,  and  transfers  it  to  the  State 
Council,  which  is  less  suspected  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 


A  great  revival  in  the  Protestant  churches  com- 
menced al  oat  1820.     Those  who,  under  the  inflae nee 
of  this  revival,  sought  to  unite  themselves  by  clQM>r 
spiritual  bonds  than  the  state  churches  afforded  them, 
were  generally  designated  by  the  name  MetkodUi$^  tU 
though  they  were  not  organized  as  a  Methodist  denom- 
ination.    Many  of  the  converts  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  the  state  churches,  and  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  independent  congregations.     In  the  ftste 
Church  a  violent  contest  arose  between  the  Evand^rli 
cal  tfnd  the  Rationalistic  parties.     The  ^*£vangeHeo\ 
Attociaiion,**  founded  in  1883,  was  supported  as  a  home 
missionary  society  by  evangelical  Christians  botb  in 
and  out  of  the  state  churches.    A  large  number  of  relig- 
ious  societies  sprung  up,  partly  supported  by  only  one 
of  the  great  parties,  but  partly  also  bj-  both.    In  IF48, 
Frederick  Monod  (q.  v.),  with  several  other  clerprmen 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  seceded  frcm  the  Refonned 
State  Church  because  the  synod  of  the  Church  refaffd 
to  demand  from  all  ministers  an  adhesion  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  evangelical  faith.    With  the  a*- 
sistance  of  count  de  Gasparin  and  others,  he  Fucceeded 
in  having  all  the  dissident  churches  united  into  a  Uwm 
des  fg^iMS  hanffeliqt/es  de  Fmnce^**  which  held  its  first 
General  Synod  in  1849.     The  churches  belonging  to 
this  union  ore  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and 
their  General  Synods  now  meet  bienniall3%    In  both 
the  state  churches  some  leading  men  and  journals  of 
the  Rationalistic  party  have  gone  so  far  as  to  avow  on- 
disguised  deistical  views,  tnd  all  attempts  to  force 
thrm  out  of  the  Church  have  failed.     On  the  other 
hund,  when  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  school  ghoired 
nn  inclination  towards  Baptist  views,  the  choice  was 
left  to  him  either  to  recant  or  to  secede. 

II.  Ecclftiastical  Statistics  of  France.— (1.)  Tht  Ro- 
man Cathftlic  Church, — The  Roman  Catholic  Cbonrh 
had,  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  year  1869,  eighteen  arch- 
bishoprics, viz.  Aix,  Alby,  Algiers  (establif  bed  in  1^67), 
Auch,  Avignon,  Bcsan^on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Cam- 
brai,  Chaml.^ry,  Lyons,  Paris,  Rheims,  Rennrs  (estaN 
lished  in  1859),  Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  and  Tonrs.    A 
number  of  the  archbishops  are  generally  cardinals  (in 
1868,  five),  who,  as  such,  are  senators  of  the  empire,  sad 
receive  a  higher  salary.     The  number  of  bivhoprici 
is  69  in  France,  2  in  Algeria,  8  in  the  colonies  (Ma^ 
tinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion) ;  total,  74.    Since 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  bishops  have 
claimed  the  right  to  meet,  without  previous  author! 
zation  iVom  the  government,  in  Provincial  F}iiodsi, 
and  many  such  synods  have  since  been  held.    The 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  ass^isted  in  the  admini^tra* 
tion  of  their  dioceses  \y  vicar-^*enerals,  whose  namber 
ranges  from  two  to  fifteen,  and  ly  two  or  three  secre- 
taries.    The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  risen  in  impor- 
tance since  the  re-establishment  of  the  provincial  and 
diocesan  synods,  and  consist  of  a  president,  an  tffidal 
a  vice-officialj  aprcmoteur,  one  or  several  assessors,  and 
one  greffer.     As  tlie  bishops  are  not  elected,  bat  nomi 
nated  by  the  government,  the  chapteris  have  less  im 
portance  than  in  other  countries.    The  canons  of  tbesi 
chapters,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  bishops, 
form  three  classes,  called  chandnes  cT  komteur,  (Aa- 
noines  honoraires,  and  chanoities  tituUnres,    The  third 
class  contains  the  active  resident  n  embers.    The  fint 
class  contains  bishops  of  other  dioceses;  the  sectnd 
class  (the  most  numerous),  many  pastors,  vicars,  pro- 
fessors of  theological  faculties,  presidents  of  sen  ina- 
ries,  colleges,  and  institutions,  both  Frenchmen  bnd 
foreigners.     Rural  deaneries,  other  chapters,  and  the 
office  of  archdeacon  were  swept  away  by  the  Rev- 
olution, but  a  new  chapter  of  St.  Denys  (bionysin?), 
prominent  not  so  much  by  influence  as  by  high  posi- 
tion, has  been  founded,  near  the  tomb  of  the  imp.erial 
family,  by  Louis  Napoleon.     It  has  two  classes  of 
members:  first,  the  bishops  who  have  retired;  and, 
secondly,  ten  canons,  with  ten  honorary  memlers, 
these  latter  including  the  imperial  chaplains.    "Hm 
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lower  clergy  are  divided  into  atrhj  desservanU,  and  vt- 
caires.  There  are  about  3600  of  the  first,  about  32,000 
of  the  second,  and  more  than  9000  of  the  third  class. 
Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  aumoftierM  (chaplains) 
appointed  for  the  lyceums,  collei^es,  nonnal  schools, 
hfkipitals,  and  jails ;  also  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
each  of  which  has  its  cmmonier  en  eh"/.  Thos  the  total 
number  of  the  lower  (secular)  clergy  exceeds  40,000. 
In  the  administration  of  the  seculir  affairs  of  the  par- 
ish3s,  some  members  of  the  laity  take  part  as  marguU- 
Hers  de  paroisse  (treasurers),  or  members  of  the  so- 
called  Fabrique  (church  council). 

In  the  Roman  Church,  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities of  the  clergy,  and  societies  and  confraterni- 
ties among  the  laity,  are  very  numerous.    Among  the 
monastic  orders  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  both  by  the  number  of  their  establishments 
and  by  their  influence.     Some  of  thoir  members  (e.  g. 
Ravignan  and  Felix)  have  shone  as  the  greatest  pul- 
pit orators  of  modem  France.     The  Benedictines  (q. 
T.)  have  re-established  a  convent  at  Solemnes,  and 
have  resumed  the  literary  labors  of  their  order,  but 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  many  members. 
The  Dominicans,  though  not  very  numerous,  have 
gained  prestige  from  the  reputation  of  Lacordaire,  who 
IB-established  the  ordsr  in  France.    Nearlv  all  the  mo- 
nastic  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  now  some  es- 
tabluhments  in  France,  and  a  numlier  of  n.}w  ones  (e. 
g.  the  (MfUitety  Maritts,  and  society  of  Picpus)  have 
been  founded.    Many  of  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities  devote  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.     At  the  haad  of  them  are 
the  [jjzjrUta  (q.  v.),  whose  principal  establishment  is 
in  Paris.     With  them  vies  especially  ths  Seminary  of 
FoTfiffn  Mus'ons  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  in  1G63, 
aboIUhed  in  1792,  and  re-established  in  1825.     It  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  superior  and  six  dircct- 
ORi,  and  sends  out  every  year  large  numbers  of  mis- 
sionaries to  Eastern  Asia.     The  Oblates,  the  Mjrists, 
the  Picpus  Society,  the  Jesuits,  the  Priests  of  Mercy, 
the  Capuchins,  and  many  other  orders  and  congrega- 
tions, sustain  missions  in  foreign  lands.     A  new  mis- 
sionary seminary  for  ths  missions  in  Africa  was  estab- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1858.     The  communities  of  women, 
who  norse  the  sick  and  the  aged  poor,  or  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  and  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners 
and  wretched  females,  are  very  numerous  and  pros- 
pe'^ns.     "hlsLny  of  these  congregations  and  societies — 
as  the  SinterM  of  CKanty  (q.  v.),  the  congrc^^ation  of 
the  Good  3k  pherd  (q.  v.),  the  IMife  SUiera  of  the  Poor, 
etc. — increase  with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  without 
example  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  religious  societies  among  the  laiiy  also  increase  in 
strength  and  numbers  every  year.     The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  the  Society  for  the  Propigntion 
oftha  FaUhy  the  central  missionary  society'  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  to  which  now  nearl}'  all  countries  of  the 
world  contribute.     It  was  founded  in  France  in  1822, 
his  its  centres  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  its  contribu- 
tions amonnt  to  about  5,000,000  francs  annually,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  is  contributed  by  France.    The 
■ocie^  publishes  a  bimonthly,  Anards  of  the  Propaga- 
lion  ofFaiih,  in  various  languages.     1  he  central  chil- 
dren's missionary  society  of  the  Church,  called  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  has  its  central  organiza- 
tion in  France.     Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about 
1,000,000  financs.     The  St,  Vincent  Society,  for  visiting 
and  ansistinjc  the  poor,  has  established  branch  associa- 
tions in  more  than  3000  localities,  and  expends  for  the 
assbUnce  of  the  poor  more  than  3,000,000  francs  an- 
nually.     Primary  education  in  France  Is  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  bishops.     Most  of  the 
schoob  are  conducted  by  religious  congregHtinns,  fluch 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph, 
Brothers  of  Mary,  Broth'»rs  of  the  Society  of  Mary, 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  others.     The 


seminaries,  in  which  those  who  have  the  priesthood  in 
view  are  educated  from  their  early  boyhood  (Grand* 
et  Pettis  Siminairei),  are  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  bishops.  The  re- 
lations of  the  Church  to  the  State  colleges  were,  until 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
bishops,  although  every  college  had  its  chaplain.  The 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  on  this  point 
was  terminated  by  the  law  of  March  15, 1860,  which 
grants  to  the  Church  the  liberty  to  found  free  colleges. 
This  permission  has  called  into  existence  a  veiy  consid- 
erable number  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  board- 
ing-schools. Faculties  of  theology  exist  at  Paris  (the 
Sorbonne),  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  but,  as  the 
professors  and  deans  are  a|ipointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
bishops,  and  have  but  a  limited  number  of  students. 
Moreover,  the  course  of  studies  at  the  three  last-named 
is  by  no  means  superior  to  that  of  the  Grands  Semi- 
naires.  In  order  to  promote  the  study  of  scientific 
theology,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  cultivated  but  little, 
the  bishops  have  organized  at  Paris  an  ecole  eceUtiat' 
tiqm  dea  hauies  Modes, 

Nominally,  the  immense  majority  of  the  population 
of  France  is  still  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  census  of  1851  claimed  out  of  the  entire 
population  (85,781,627)  34,931,032  as  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  last  French  census  the  religious  denominations 
were  not  taken  into  consideration.  In  1866  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  French  dominions  was  esti- 
mated as  follows :  France,  36,000,000 ;  French  posses- 
sions in  America,  814,000;  Algeria,  190,000;  other 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  183,000;  possessions  in 
Asia,  200,000 ;  possessions  in  Oceanica,  30,000.  A  very 
lar^  portion  of  these,  however,  are  practically  not 
only  without  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
Church,  but  even  decided  opponents  of  it.  Among 
the  daily  journals  published  at  Paris  only  a  few  are 
considered  as  Roman  Catholic  papers.  The  number 
of  religions  journals,  in  proportion  both  to  the  Roman 
population  of  France  and  to  the  religious  press  of  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  the  Roman  Catholic  papers  are  the  Monde 
and  the  Umvers,  both  dailies  of  Paris,  and  counted 
among  the  most  important  organs  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  worid. 

The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  with  numl)er  of  dioceses,  clergy,  and  relig- 
ious communities  in  each,  as  reported  in  1868 : 


ProrlneM. 

Dio- 
ecM*. 

Carte. 

or  Perpetual 
CunitM. 

VlnirM. 
orCuratM. 

R«liir. 

Coinmu> 
nitlM. 

Alx 

Alby 

Alger 

Auch 

Aviguon. .... 
Besan7on. . . , 
Bordeaux.... 

Ik)arpcK 

Cambral .... 
(yliambery. . . 

Lyon* 

Pari? 

Rheims 

Rennes. 

RoucQ 

Sens 

Touloase. . . . 
Tours 

Total  .... 

7 
ft 
3 

4 
5 
7 
10 
6 
2 
4 
6 
6 
R 
4 
6 
4 
4 
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226 

165 

17 

128 
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300 
481 
278 
121 
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2.S5 
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193 
276 
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183 
192 

1873 
1860 

ICC 
14CI 
1803 
8G03 
2S34 
2029 
1249 
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2754 
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24C1 
llCl 
2821 
13.^0 
145C 
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302 
5'»'J 
54 
4^5 
5% 
761 
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826 
S81 
884 
704 
«ST 
916 
142' 
8)0 
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247 
741 

163 

114 

22 

fl5 

140 

141 

219 

155 

89 

28 

193 

201 

123 

106 

119 

97 

77 

153 

J»2 

8665    1    31,824     |    »S07 

2210 

(2.)  Protestantism, — Of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
France,  two,  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  are  recog- 
nised as  state  churches.  The  French  government  ap- 
propriates a  certain  sum  of  money  every  j'ear  for  their 
support.  The  budget  for  1861  gave,  as  the  total  sum 
of  this  appropriation,  1,462,286  francs — ^a  little  less  than 
300,000  dollars.  It  was  divided  as  follows,  namely  t 
for  the  salaries  of  Reformed  pastors,  890,400  francs; 
salaries  of  Lutheran  pastors,  415,750  francs;  in  aid  of 
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theological  schools,  82,000  francs.  The  remamder 
was  devoted  to  buildings  and  repairs,  to  the  support 
of  widows,  and  to  incidental  expenses.  The  salaries 
are  allotted  by  law,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
communes,  or  districts.  The  pastors  of  Paris  receive 
8000  francs ;  pastors  of  communes  with  a  population 
of  over  80,000  souls  have  2000  francs;  from  80,000 
down  to  50U0  souls,  1800  francs;  below  50U0  souls, 
1500  francs.  Thus  a  pustur  in  one  of  the  state  church- 
es in  the  poorest  village  in  France,  or  in  a  remote  coun- 
try  parish,  is  insured  a  salary  of  800  dollars  a  year. 
The  communes  are  allowed  to  add  to  the  stated  salary 
where  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
parishes,  efipecially  in  the  departments  of  the  Doubs, 
Bas-Khin,  Haut-Kbin,  and  Vosges,  have  funded  or  real 
property,'  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  either  to 
the  support  of  the  pastor,  or  to  repairs,  church  expens- 
es, etc.  Collections  for  parish  pur[X)ses,  or  for  the 
poor,  are  taken  up  at  the  church-doors  every  Sunday. 
In  general,  the  parishes  have  parsonages ;  where  they 
have  not,  the  communes  are  l>ound  b}*  law  to  furnish  a 
subsidy  for  rent,  unless  the  funds  of  tlie  parish  afford 
sufficient  income  for  the  purpose.  "  A  garden,**  to  cite 
the  language  of  the  law,  ^^s  not  de  riffueur^  but  the 
communes  are  authorized  to  provide  it*'  (Napoleons 
Decree  of  Mojf  5,  180(}).  The  state  also  provides  for 
two  Protestant  theological  seminaries — one  at  Stras- 
bnrg,  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  other  at  Mon- 
tauban,  for  the  Reformed  Church.  None  but  French 
citizens  can  become  pastors.  No  doctrinal  decision  or 
formulary,  whether  called  a  confession  of  faith  or  by 
any  other  title,  can  be  published,  or  l>e  made  the  basis 
of  instruction,  without  authorization  from  the  govern- 
ment, nor  can  any  change  of  discipline  be  made  with- 
out the  same  authorization.  No  one  can  be  admitted 
to  the  ministry  before  twenty-five  years  of  age.  No 
parish  can  augment  its  number  of  ministers  without 
the  consent  of  the  government.  No  religious  servicje 
at  which  more  than  twenty  persons  shall  assemble 
can  be  held  except  in  an  authorized  place  of  worship. 
No  preacher  is  allowed  to  inculpate  individuals,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  his  sermons,  or  to  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  relisiion,  or  any  other  authorized  by  the  state. 
The  highest  Church  judicatories  are,  in  part,  filled  with 
nominees  of  the  government,  and  no  real  autonomy  of 
the  churches  is  allowed.  The  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical schools,  though  nominated  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities, arc  Appointed  by  the  government. 

Reformed  Church. — The  highest  judicatory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  already  stated,  is  the  Conxeil  General 
(Central  Council)  at  Paris.  The  decree  of  1852,  which 
established  this  council,  ordered  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed, **  for  the  first  time,  of  eminent  Protestants  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  together  with  the  two  old- 
est pastors  in  Paris.**  How  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
was  not  stated.  Its  president  for  1868  was  General 
Dautheville,  of  the  Engineers ;  secretar}*,  M.  Sayous, 
sub-director  of  the  non-Catholic  cults  in  the  Ministry  of 
Worship.  Besides  them  there  were  11  other  mcmliers. 
The  Council  is  tho  organ  of  communication  between 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  government  of  the  state. 
its  functions  arc  not  clearly  defined,  and  its  working, 
on  the  whole,  has  not  been  satisfactor)'^.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Church,  under  the  Central  Council, 
are  the  Consistories,  Synods,  and  Presbyterial  Coun- 
cils. The  whole  of  France  was  in  1868  divided,  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  into  104  Consistorial  Distr  icts, 
intended  to  embrace  at  least  6000  souls  each,  though 
this  result  can  only  be  approximately  reached.  The 
Consistory  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Con- 
sistorial District,  and  of  a  body  of  laymen  elected  by 
the  Presbyterial  Councils  of  towns  other  than  the  chief 
town  of  the  parish.  The  Presbyterial  Council  of  the 
chief  town  belongs  to  the  Consistory  ex-offia'o.  The 
president  is  elected  by  the  Consistorj',  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  government  of  the  state.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Consistory  are  to  see  that  church-worship 


and  discipline  are  regalarly  ohaerved ;  to  receive,  jodge 
of,  and  transmit  to  the  government  the  acts  of  the  Pr4> 
byterial  Councils;  and  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the 
district.     It  has  no  legislative  power  whatever,  but 
superintends  the  general  interests,  both  religiou  and 
financial,  of  the  parishes  under  its  jurisdictwo.    It 
nominates  to  the  government  pastors  for  vacant  par- 
ishes.    The  PreAyierial  Council  is  a  body  of  laymen  in 
each  parish,  not  less  than  four  in  number,  nor  more 
than  seven.     They  are  elected  by  the  parish  even' 
three  years.     The  minister  of  the  parish  is  president 
of  the  council.     Its  functions  are  to  administer  tbe 
property,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  parish,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consistorj',     The  JSynods  are  e»en- 
tially  ecclesiastical  bodies,  superintending  the  Fptrit«al 
element,  as  the  Consistories  do  the  general  administra* 
tion  of  the  Church.     Five  consistorial  churches  con^ti• 
tute  a  Synodal  District,  and  each  send  a  clerical  and 
lay  deputy  to  the  Synod,  which  thus  consists  of  ten 
members.    Of  these  Provincial  Synods  there  ire  tven- 
ty-one  in  France.     No  periodical  sessions  are  allowed, 
nor  can  any  session  be  called  without  the  permission 
of  the  government,  to  whom  the  questions  to  be  treat- 
ed at  the  session  must  be  stated  beforehand.    A  pre- 
fect, or  sub-prefect,  must  be  present  at  the  sessions, 
which  cannot  last  more  than  six  days.     The  result  of 
all  these  restrictions  may  readily  be  imagined,    llie 
Provincial  Synods  either  do  not  meet  at  all,  or,  if  ther 
do,  their  sessions  have  no  impo:t  for  the  life  and  gov- 
einment  of  the  Church.     No  National  Synod  is  pnv 
vided  for,  and  none  is  held.     Thus  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  lacks  the  most  vital  element  of  pre»- 
b^'terian  connectional  government — a  General  Assem- 
bly.    The  feebleness  of  the  Chun-h  government  w  la- 
mentably manifest  in  many  points.     The  pre5ent  con- 
test about  Rationalism  brings  this  weakness  out  in  tbe 
strongest  light     The  old  French  confession  of  faith  ii 
nominally  the  standard  of  doctrine,  but  a  man  may 
preach  Unitarianism.  Universalism,  or  even  I^ntbe- 
ism,  and  there  is  no  power  to  call  him  to  an  accnunt 
before  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal  competent  to  try  him 
and  to  depose  him.     The  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe 
Reformed  Church  is  at  Montauban,  in  the  South  of 
France  (Tarn  et  Garonne).     No  one  can  be  a  minister 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  without  a  certificate 
that  he  has  studied  at  one  of  the  theological  schools 
(of  France  or  Geneva),  and  the  diploma  of  bachelor  in 
theology.      All   the    regulations    of  the   theolegical 
schools  must  be  approved  by  the  government.    Ac- 
cording to  Th.  de  Prat,  i^nntfatre  Protestant,  1M8-1970 
(Paris,  1868),  the  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  hi 
1868  were  as  follows :  Consistories,  104 ;  parishes,  508, 
with  597  ^^anneresf'^  temples  or  oratories, 90S;  schools, 
or  *'sulles  d*aFile,**  1885;  ofiicial  pastors,  606;  anxil- 
iary  pa.Htors,  sufi^iagans,  and  aumomers  (chaplains).  M. 
The  population  reported  by  the  Consistories  (ei|!bt 
Consistories  which  made  no  report  being  estimated) 
amounts  to  680,000. 

Lutheran  Church. — The  highest  judicatories  of  th« 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  Higher  Consistory  and  tho 
Directory.  Under  these  are  Inspections,  Consistorief, 
and  Presbyterial  Councils.  The  Higher  Consistory  con- 
sists of  27  members,  all  holding  office  for  life.  It  i^ 
composed  of  a  president  and  one  layman  nominated 
by  the  government;  of  16  laymen  chosen  by  the  In- 
spections or  Inspectoral  Afsemblies ;  of  one  profe^^or 
from  the  theological  seminary,  chosen  by  the  faculty : 
and  of  eight  pastors,  who  are  at  tbe  same  time  in- 
spectors. It  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  summoned  by  the  government.  Its 
duty  is  to  watch  over  the  constitution,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church ;  to  form  a  final  court  of  appeal : 
to  audit  the  account  of  lower  judicatories.  Its  seat  of 
government  is  Strasburg,  but  it  is  represented  official- 
ly by  the  Consistory  of  Paris.  The  Directory  «m«*i*f3 
of  five  meml>ers,  also  holding  office  for  life;  the  presi- 
dent, appointed  by  the  government  (who  is  also  pres- 
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Ident  of  the  Higher  Consistory) ;  one  lay  member  and 
one  clerical  inspector  appointed  by  government;  and 
two  deputies  named  by  the  Higher  Consistory.  Its 
fnnctions  are  purely  administrative,  but  that  means  a 
great  deal  in  France.  It  nominates  to  the  govern- 
ment all  the  pastors,  and  has  full  authority  over  the 
schools  and  the  theological  seminary,  not  only  to  name 
the  p  ofessors,  but  to  direct  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  Inapecdotu  are  territorial  districts,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Inspectors  or  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  Of 
those  there  are  now  eight  in  France,  composed  of  one 
or  more  Consistories ;  the  largest  Inspection  includes 
nine  Consistories.  Th3  Inspectoral  Assembly  includes 
all  the  pastors  embraced  in  the  district,  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  chosen  by  the  Consistories.  They 
meet  only  at  timas  fixad  by  the  state.  In  each  In- 
spection there  is  an  ecclesiastical  inspector  appointed 
by  the  government,  who  convokes  and  presides  over 
the  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  These  inspectors,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  visit  e^ich  parish  at 
least  once  in  four  years ;  ordain  and  install  ministers ; 
have  supervision  over  the  publication  of  books  for 
schools,  etc. ;  and,  in  fact,  hava  general  administrative 
supervision  of  the  district.  The  Consistories  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  France  are  forty-four  in  number. 
They  are  composed  of  Imth  lay  and  clerical  members, 
the  laymen  holding  office  for  three  years.  All  the 
pxstors  of  the  district,  with  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Council  of  the  chief  city,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  laymen  chosen  liy  the  more  popular  parishes, 
constitute  the  Consistory.  The  functions  and  jurisdi(v 
tion  of  the  Consistories  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Consistories  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
have  already  been  described.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
the  Reformed  Church  the  Consistories  nominate  the 
pastors,  while  in  the  Lutheran  this  function  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Directory,  as  afiove  stated.  The  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  Presbyt^rial  Councils  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  theological ' 
seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  at  Strasburg.  The 
president  of  the  Directory  is  ex-officio  director  of  the 
seminary.  There  are  six  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  state.  The  faculty  of  theology  are 
also  professors  in  the  Senunary  of  Strasburg,  which 
has,  besides,  five  other  professors  in  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology. The  school  is  well  organized  and  conducted. 
According  to  the  Annuaire  Protestant^  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Church  in  1868  were  as  follows :  44  Consis- 
tories, 233  parishes,  202  cmnexes^  386  temples  (96  were 
subject  to  the  simttbcmeum,  or  joint  use  by  the  Reform- 
ed Church),  713  schools,  271  official  pastors,  46  vicars, 
auxiliary  pastors,  and  aumoniers.  According  to  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  42  Consistories,  and  estimates  for 
the  two  other  Consistories,  the  Lutheran  population 
amounted  to  305,000. 

In  Algeria,  the  United  Protestant  Church  (Reform- 
ed and  Lutheran)  has  8  Consistories,  16  parishes  (9  Re- 
formed, 7  Lutheran),  66  annexes,  25  temples  or  orato- 
ries, 14  schools,  16  official  pastors  (7  Reformed,  9  Lu- 
theran). 

Ind  pendent  Churches. — The  largest  body  of  indepen- 
dent (i.  e.  not  state)  Protestants  in  Francois  that  which 
is  organized  under  the  name  [/man  des  Eglises  Evange- 
Hqttts  de.  France  (Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France).  Five  churches  in  Paris,  with  nine  stations, 
are  connected  with  the  Union.  The  number  of  pro- 
vincial churches  is  40.  There  are  18  additional  stations 
connected  with  the  provincial  churches.  The  total 
membership  is  2735,  an  average  of  60  to  each  church. 
The  largest  church  is  that  of  the  Tsitbout,  in  Paris, 
with  210  members.  There  are  seven  independent 
churches  not  in  connection  with  the  Union,  and  nu- 
merous small  congregations  served  by  pastors  of  the 
societies.  In  Algeria  the  Union  has  six  stations.  As 
yet  the  Union  has  no  theological  seminary.  Its  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  study  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne, 


and  aid  is  furnished  by  an  education  society  to  such 
students  as  need  it.  There  is  great  vitality  in  this 
organization ;  it  numbers  Pressens^,  Bersier,  and  de 
Gasparin  among  its  leaders. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  France  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches.  It 
reported  for  1868  the  following  statistics :  Expendi- 
ture, £5240 ;  agents  aided  by  its  funds,  nearly  50,  of 
whom  11  are  pastors,  8  evangelists,  and  27  teachers. 

The  independent  Evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  (not 
included  in  the  Union)  had  in  1868  six  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  five  pastors  and  eight  evangelists.  Kumber 
of  members,  700,  mostly  converts  from  Roman  Cathol- 
icism ;  children  in  Sunday-schools,  250 ;  in  day-schools, 
300.  The  Church  has  eight  libraries,  an  infirmary  for 
the  indigent,  and  a  retreat  for  aged  women.' 

The  Baptists  have  had  societies  in  France  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  They  are  in  relation  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  from  whose  funds 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  support.  Their  number  of 
members  in  1868  was  reported  at  about  800,  mostly 
converts  from  Romanism  ;  nine  churches,  ten  pastors, 
and  perhaps  forty  preaching-places. 

Though  there  were  Methodists  in  France  before  the 
iieginning  of  the  19th  century,  they  were  not  organ- 
ized as  a  French  denomination  until  1852.  Their  Con- 
ference embraces  also  French  Switzerland.  The  the- 
ological students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  theological 
facultv  of  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
At  the  seventeenth  Conference,  held  in  Paris  in  June, 
1868,  the  following  statistics  were  reported :  districts, 
3;  circuits,  16 ;  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  184;  min- 
isters and  probationers,  30 ;  colporteurs  and  day* school- 
masters, 20 ;  local  preachers,  110 ;  members,  1979 ;  on 
trial,  146 ;  day-schools,  11 ;  Sunday-schools,  57 ;  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  277 ;  scholars,  2588. 

The  Annnaire  Frdtestamt  gives  five  Moravian  and 
four  "Anabaptist"  churches.  It  has  no  statistics  of 
the  Darbyites,  Irvingites,  Hinschists,  and  other  small 
sects,  of  which  it  says  there  are  some  churches  in 
France. 

The  Jews  have  10  high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from 
3500  to  7000  francs ;  66  rabbis,  with  incomes  ranging 
from  800  to  1500  franca ;  and  64  precentors,  with  allow- 
ances of  from  500  to  2000  francs.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  1866  was  estimated  at  159,000  in  France,  and 
35,700  in  Algeria. 

See  Herzog,  Real-EncyklopSdie^  iv,  489  sq.,  529  sq. ; 
Gailia  Christiana  in  provincias  ecdesiastioas  di^ribu^ 
ta  opere  et  stu£o  Dionysii  Sammarthani  [St.  Marthe] 
(Paris,  1715-25,  vol.  i-iii ;  Opere  et  studio  monach,  cong. 
8.  Afauriy  1728-70;  vol.  iv-xii ;  1785,  vol.  xiii) ;  Fis- 
quet.  La  France  Pontificale  {GaUia  Christiana)  Hht. 
chronalogique  et  biographique  des  archeveques  et  eceques 
de  Urns  Us  dioceses,  etc.  (Paris,  1865,  vol.  i ;  1866,  vol. 
ii) ;  Jager,  Histoire  de  tEglise  Catholique  en  France  de- 
puis  son  origine  jnsq'au  Concordat  de  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1863-66,  vol.  i-xiii) ;  (Beza),  Higtoire  ecdesiastique  des 
eglises  ri'fomues  du  roynume  de  France;  De  Felice, 
ilist.  des  Protestants  de  France  (Paris,  1850);  Vincent, 
Vues  sur  le  Protestantisme  en  France  (Nismes,  1829, 
2  vols.);  Bost,  Af moires  paw  sermr  a  Vhistaire  du 
reveil  reUgieux  des  eglises  prot.  de  la  Suisse  et  de  la 
France  (Paris,  1854,  2  vela.) ;  M&der,  Die  protestant. 
Kirche  Frankreichs  von  1787  his  1846  (ed.  by  Gieseler, 
licipzig,  184i*<,  2  vols.) ;  Reuchlin,  Das  Christenthum  in 
Frankreich  (Hamburgh,  1837) ;  Puaux,  f/ist.  de  la  Re- 
formation Franfaise  (Paris,  1863  64,  6  vols.,  of  popu- 
lar caste  and  little  scientific  value) ;  Soldan,  Gesch.  des 
franz.  Protestanlvmns  bis  zum  Tode  Carls  IX  (1853,  2 
vols.) ;  Polenz,  Gesch.  des  franz,  Calvinismus  (Gotha, 
5  vols.).  A  periodical  specially  devoted  to  the  history 
of  French  Protestantism  is  published  by  Haag  {Bul- 
letin de  la  Sociite  de  t  Histoire  du  Protestanttsme  Fran- 
fais).  A  biographical  dictionary  of  celebrated  French 
Protestants  was  also  published  by  Haag  (Aa  France 
Protestant€,  8  vols.).     For  the  statistics  of  France,  see 
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Wiggere,  Kirchl,  StaiUtik,  U,  60-84 ;  Nehcr,  Kt'rckt. 
Geographie  und  Statistik,  vuL  i  (Ratisbon,  18&1) ;  La 
France  Ecclesiastique  (annual,  Paris)  gives  the  ittatifi- 
tics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  De  Prut,  L'Atmu- 
airt  Protettaniej  1868-70  (Paris,  1868) ;  M'Clintock,  in 
The  Methodist,  1861,  February-,  March,  and  April.  (A. 
J.  S.) 

Francfort.    See  Frankfurt. 

Francis  of  ABsisi,  founder  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, was  born  in  1182  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  where 
his  father,  Peter  Bemadone,  was  a  rich  merchant. 
The  siin  was  intended  also  for  business ;  but,  having 
a  taste  for  military  life,  he  took  part  in  a  contest  be- 
tween Assisi  and  Perugia,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  a  year's  captivity'  he  was  released.  Soon  after, 
an  illness  brought  him  near  the  gates  of  death.  He 
determined  to  renounce  the  world.  But,  on  recover- 
ing his  health,  he  abandoned  his  religious  life  and 
plunged  into  gayety.  Suddenly  conscience-stricken, 
he  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  poverty.  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  character  of  his  religion  at  this 
time.  *^  Worshipping  in  a  country  church  consecra- 
ted to  St.  Dami&n,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying, 
*  Francis),  go  and  prepare  my  house,  which  thou  seest 
falling  into  ruins.'  What  was  the  man  pledged  to 
poverty  to  do  ?  He  quietly  went  home,  stole  a  horse 
from  his  father's  stablp,  then  went  to  his  father's 
warehouse,  and  stole  from  tlience  silks  and  embroider- 
ies, with  which  he  Lded  the  purloined  horse,  and  sold 
both  horse  and  gcHxls  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Fo- 
lingo.  Romish  casuists  Sbv  that  this  action  was  justi- 
fiable by  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  It  is  clear  that 
his  religious  training  had  not  instructed  him  in  the 
ten  commandments.  He  offered  the  money  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  at  St.  Damian,  who  cautiously  refused 
to  take  it.  Francis  cast  the  money  into  the  mire,  but 
vowed  that  the  building  (should  be  his  home  until  the 
divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled.  His  father  found 
him  out,  and,  though  Francis  w^as  twenty-five  years 
old,  gave  him  a  sound  whipping',  and  put  him  into 
prison  in  his  own  house.  Francis  was  set  at  lil)erty 
by  his  mother  during  bis  father's  absence  from  home. 
He  returned  to  St.  Damian's,  and  his  father  followed 
him  thither,  insisted  that  he  should  either  return 
home,  or  renounce  before  the  bishop  all  his  share  in 
his  inheritance,  and  all  manner  of  expectations  fh>m 
his  family.  The  son  accepted  the  latter  condition 
with  joy,  gave  his  father  whatever  he  had  in  his  pock- 
ets, told  him  he  was  ready  to  undergo  blows  and 
chains  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  with  his 
father  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi  to  make  a  legal  re- 
nunciation of  his  inheritance  in  form.*'  By  the  world, 
and,  it  would  seem,  by  his  father  himself  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  madman,  hut  the  bishop  viewed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youth  with  allowance,  and  treated  him 
with  kindness.  He  soon  after  renewed  his  vow  of 
poverty,  imagining  himself  warned  from  heaven  to 
do  so.  He  begged  for  and  lal>ored  at  the  restoration 
of  several  churches.  At  this  time  he  pretended  to  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  He  soon  attracted 
followers,  and,  associating  with  himself  Bernard  of 
Quintavalle  and  Pet^r  of  Catania,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1200,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Franci^an 
order.  The  number  of  his  adherents  increased  rap- 
idly, and  he  drew  up,  in»  twenty  chapters,  a  rule  for 
his  order.  He  carried  his  rule  to  Rome,  there  to 
obtain  for  it  the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  HI,  who 
regarded  Francis  as  a  madman,  but  saw  how  well 
fitted  for  his  purposes  such  a  man  and  such  an  or- 
der might  be.  lie  ordained  Francis  a  deacon  in 
1210,  and  gave  his  verbal  approbation  to  the  rule  he 
had  drawn  up.  Among  his  triumphs  we  must  record 
his  conversion  of  Clara,  or  St.  Clare.  See  Clare,  St. 
Born  to  rank  and  fortune,  St.  Clare  had  recourse  from 
her  early  j^ears  to  ascetic  practices.  She  heard  of 
Francis,  was  captivated  by  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and. 


assisted  by  him,  she  eloped  firom  her  fHends.    ^'Al- 
though a  saint,  Francis  was  obviously  deficient  in  th« 
moral  sense.     They  fled  to  the  Portiuncula,  a  church 
which  the  Benedictines  had  now  given  to  the  Francis* 
cans.     He  was  in  his  thirtieth,  she  in  her  niaeteenth 
year.     She  was  welcomed  by  the  monks  and  attended 
by  her  spiritual  guide,  and  took  sanctuary  in  tbe 
neighboring  churcli  of  St  Paul  until  arranf^eroeota 
could  be  made  for  her  reception  in  a  convent.    Fran- 
cis, regardless  of  filial  dut}'  and  parental  authoritr, 
induced  her  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  notwith- 
standing the  agony  of  her  father,  to  follow  her  in  her 
flight,  and  to  partake  of  her  seclusion.    The  church 
of  St.  Damian  became  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  Poor 
SisU-n  thus  eaUblished.     It  was  at  firft  tlie  desij,'n 
of  Francis  and  his  associates  to  study  how  tbey  might 
die  to  the  world,  living  in  poverty  and  solitude.    Bat, 
now  that  he  had  reached  a  summit  of  renown  and  in- 
fluence, he  imagined  that  he  had  a  further  comnus- 
sion.     He  consulted  Silvester  and  Clam,  who  declared 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  the  founder  of  their 
order  should  go  forth  to  preach.    And  the  Frsnciscana 
became  a  preaching  order,  though  tbe  founder  was  an 
illiterate  man.     He  persevered  in  his  devotion  to  po\'- 
crty,  though  many  of  his  followers  soon  showed  an  in- 
clination to  appropriate  to  themrelves  fome  of  the 
comforts  of  life.     He  would   not   permit  even  his 
churches  to  be  richlj'  decorated:  they  were  to  be  lov 
and  unadorned.     He  was  continually  devising  new 
methods  of  afflicting  and  mortifSing  hi?  Uidy.  '  If  any 
part  of  his  rough  habit  seemed  too  soft,  he  sewed  it 
with  packthread.     Unless  he  was  sick  he  rarely  ate 
anything  that  was  dressed  with  fire,  and  when  he  did 
he  usually  put  water  or  ashes  upon  it.     He  fasted  rig- 
orously eight  Lents  in  the  year"  (Hook,  s.  v.). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  miracles  hs  wse  tmi 
to  have  performed.  In  Roman  Catholic  phrase,  he 
had  a  singular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  wbcm  he 
chose  for  the  patroness  of  his  order,  and  in  whof  e  hon- 
or he  fasted  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  to 
that  of  the  Assumption.  Rrmtin  writers  tell  us  that 
he  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  gift  of  weep- 
ing ;  his  eyes  seemed  two  fountains  of  tears,  which 
were  almost  continually  falling  from  them,  insooauch 
that  at  length  he  almost  lost  his  sight.  *'When  the 
phyFician  prescribed  that,  in  order  to  drain  ofl^the  ho- 
ntors  by  an  issue,  he  should  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron, 
Francis  was  very  well  pleased,  because  it  was  a  pain- 
ful operation  and  a  wholesome  remedy ;  when  the  sur- 
geon was  about  to  apply  the  searing  iron,  Francii 
spoke  to  the  fire,  saying,  *  Brother  fire,  I  beseech  thee, 
bum  me  gently,  that  I  may  be  able  to  endure  thee :' 
he  was  seared  very  deep  fiom  the  ear  to  tbe  eyebrow, 
but  showed  no  sign  of  pain !" 

At  length,  finding  Europe  insufiScient  for  his  ceal, 
he  resolved  to  preach  to  the  Mohammedans.  With 
this  view  he  embarked,  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  con- 
version, for  Syria,  but  a  tempest  drove  him  upon  the 
coast  of  Dnlmatia,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  An- 
cona.  In  1214  he  set  out  for  Morocco,  to  preach  to  tbe 
famous  Mohammedan  king  Miramolin,  and  went  on 
his  way ;  but  in  Spain  he  was  detained  by  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  by  various  accidents,  so  that  he  could  not  ^o 
into  Mauritania.  But  he  wrought  several  pretended 
miracles  in  Snain,  and  founded  there  some  convent«, 
after  which  he  returned  through  Languedoc  into  Italy. 
Ten  years  after  the  first  institution  of  tbe  order  in 
1219,  Francis  held  near  the  Portiuncula  the  famous 
general  chapter  called  the  Matts,  because  it  was  as* 
sembled  in  booths  in  the  fields.  Five  thousand  friars 
met  on  the  occasion.  The  growing  ambition  of  the 
order  showed  itself  in  their  praying  Francis  to  obtain 
from  the  pope  a  license  to  preach  everjnrhcre,  without 
the  leave  of  the  bishops  of  each  diocese.  Fhuicis  re- 
buked them,  but  employed  the  more  ambitious  spirits 
on  foreign  missions.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  mis- 
sion to  Syria  and  Eg^'pt,  but  the  affain  of  hia  order 
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obliged  him  to  defer  his  departare.     Innocent  III  had 
approved  of  his  order  by  word  of  mouth.     Honorius 
III,  who  succeeded  Innocent  in  1219,  had  appointed 
cardinal  Ugolino  to  the  post  of  protector  of  the  Minor- 
ite brethren,  and  approved  of  their  missions.     Francis 
set  sail  with  Illuminatus  of  Reate  and  other  compan- 
ions from  Ancona,  and  landed  at  Acre  or  Ptolemais  in 
Palestine.     The  Christian  army  in  the  sixth  crusade 
lay  at  that  time  before  Damiaetta.  Francis  was  taken 
by  the  infidel  scouts,  and  brought  before  the  sultan, 
who  treated  him  as  a  madman,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  Christian  camp.     He  returned  by  Palestine  into 
Italy,  where  he  had  the  affliction  to  lind  that  Elias, 
whom  ho  had  left  vicar-i;eneral  of  bis  order,  had  intro- 
duced several  novelties  and  mitigations,  and  wore  him- 
self a  habit  of  dmr  stuff  than  the  rest,  with  a  longer 
capuche  or  hood,  and  longer  sleeves.     Francis  called 
such  innovators  bastard  children  of  his  order,  and  de- 
posed Ellas  from  his  office.     Resigning  the  general- 
ship that  year  (1220),  he  caused  Petar  of  Cortona  to  be 
chosen  minister  general,  and  after  his  death,  in  1221, 
£li:is  to  be  re;}l;ored.     Francis  continued  always  to  di- 
rect the  government  of  his  order  personally  while  he 
lived.     Having  revised  his  rule  and  presented  it  to  Ho- 
nor! ua  III,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th  of 
Noveni^>er,  1223.     In  1215,  Count  Orlando  of  Cortona 
had  bestowed  on  Francis  a  secluded  and  agreeable  res- 
idence in  Mount  Albemo,  a  pirt  of  the  Apennines,  and 
built  a  church  there  for  the  friars.     To  this  solitude 
Francia  w^as  accustomed  to  retire.     Shortly  before  his 
d3ith,  according  to  his  m  mkinh  chroniclers,  he  had  a 
vision  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  seraph.     "  The 
vision  disappearing,  left  in  his  soul  a  seraphic  ardor, 
and  marked  his  body  with  a  figure  conformed  to  that 
of  the  cmcificd,  as  if  his  body,  like  wax,  h  id  received 
the  impression  of  a  seal ;  for  soon  the  marks  of  the 
mils  beg^n  to  appear  in  his  hands  and  feet,  such  as  he 
Ji  id  seen  in  the  image  of  the  God-man  crucified.     See 
Stigmata.     His  hands  and  feet  were  pierced  with 
nails  in  the  middle  :  the  heads  of  the  na'Ja,  round  and 
b'-fid,  were  on  the  palms  '/ike  hands  nndfore  part  of  the 
frtet.      T%e  pmtU*  of  the  noifr,  tehieh  were  a  little  long, 
aid  wAich  appearei  on  the  other  side,  tcere  bent  back- 
wards on  the  wound  tohich  they  made.     He  also  hfid  on 
hit  riffkl  si  lea  red  wound,  as  if  he  had  been  pierced  with 
a  kuSxre^  which  often  shed  sacred  blood  on  his  tunic, ^^ 
Francis  i*  said  to  have  concealed  this  sitiffular  favor 
of  heaven  ever  after  by  covering  his  hands  with  his 
habit,  and  by  wearing  shoes  and  stockings— a  modesty 
which  prevented  others  from  seeing,  and  therefore  from 
bearing  witnass  to  the  marks,  for  whose  existence  we 
have  no  evidsnce.     The  bishop  of  01m  utz  denounced 
th3  miracle  as  irrational.     A  papal  bull  in  12d5  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  the  miracle.     *'  The  Dominicans 
represented  the  whole  affair  as  an  imposture,  the  in- 
Tentioa  of  the  new  order  of  Franciscans  to  raise  their 
credit,  but  it  is  now  generally  belisved  in  the  Romish 
Chnrch,"     Worn  out  at  last,  Francis  retirad  to  Assisi. 
In  a  year  he  began  to  act  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
throughout  Umbria,  and  it  was  *'  during  this  tim?  that 
a  woman  of  Bagnarea  brought  an  infant  to  him  that  it 
might  be  healed.     Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  child 
and  it  recovered :  that  child  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
that  man  Boniventura  (q.  v.),  who  proved  his  grati- 
tude by  becoming  the  biographer  of  Francis,  carefully 
recording  all  the  wonderful  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  working  them  up  into  a  beautiful  fiction."     In 
the  titter  part  of  his  life  he  *' attributed  no  value  to 
self-mortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it 
solely  as  a  m^ans  for  overcoming  sensual  desires  and 
for  promoting  purity  of  heart.     Ix>ve  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  soul  of  all.     Once,  when  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  carried  his  fasting  to  excess,  was  deprived  by 
it  of  his   sleep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brought 
him  bread  with  his  own  bands,  and  exhorted  him  to 
eat ;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrunk  from  touching  it,  he 
set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.    On  the  next  morn- 


ing, when  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what 
he  bad  done,  and  added, '  Take  not  the  eating,  but  the 
love,  my  brethren,  for  your  example.'  Later  in  life, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals.  ^His  words,'  says  Bonaventura,  *  pen- 
etrated, like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
heart'  Once,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Ro- 
man court,  for  which  occasion  he  had  committed  to 
memoi^'  a  carefully  written  discourse,  he  felt  all  of  a 
sudden  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avow- 
ed what  had  occurred  to  him,  and  invoked  the  grace 
of  the  Hoi}'  Spirit,  he  found  utterance  for  words  full 
of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
present.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  admits  of  being 
easily  converted  into  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  the  more  remarkable  that  love,  push- 
ed even  to  enthusiasm,  with  which  Francis  embraced 
all  nature  as  the  creation  of  God ;  that  sympathy  and 
feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  b}'  virtue  of  its 
common  derivation  from  God  as  Creator,  which  seems 
to  bear  more  nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of 
the  Chri^itian  religion,  leading  him  to  address  not  only 
the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures,  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  had  a  compassion  for  brute  animals, 
especially  such  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  symbols  of  Christ  This  bent  of  fanatical 
sympatliy  with  nature  furnished  perhaps  a  point  of  en- 
trance fur  the  pjintheistic  element  which  in  later  times 
found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Franciscans" 
(Neander,  Church  History,  Torrey's  transl.  iv,  273  sq.). 
Francis  died  Oct.  4, 1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX  in  1230.  His  order  soon  rose  to  great  power  and 
splendor.  See  Franciscans.  His  writings  (epistles, 
sermons,  ascetic  treatises,  discourses,  poems,  etc.), 
with  his  life  by  Bonaventura,  were  published  by  La 
Haye,  general  of  the  Minorites  (Par.  1641,  fol.).  His 
life  will  also  be  found  in  Wadding,  Annates  Minnrnm, 
vol.  i  (Rome,  1731) ;  Voigt,  Lehen  von  Frum  von  Assisi 
(T\lb'mr.  1840);  Chavin  de  Malan,T'ikJ  de  8f,  Frrtngois 
(Par.  1811,  8vo) ;  and  in  Bohringer,  Kirche  Christi  in 
Biograph'en,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  489 ;  Hase,  Franz  von  As- 
sis^  ein  HeiUgenbild  (Lips.  1856). — Hase,  Ch.  History,  p. 
265;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  49; 
Jortin, /2emarib  on  Eccles.  History,  vol.  v;  Hook,  £'c- 
cles.  Biography,  v,  20G. 

Francis  of  Borgia,  a  Jesuit  and  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  bom 
in  Valencia  in  1510.  After  a  careful  education  he  be- 
came a  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  but  was 
turned  to  a  religious  life  by  the  solemn  circumstances 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Isabella,  after 
which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  iSpain 
and  Portugal.  On  the  death  of  I^ainez  in  1565,  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  ascetic  writings,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  would  have  been  made  pope  on  the  death  of  Pius 
V,  had  not  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  it.  Fran- 
cis of  Borgia  died  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  was  canonized 
by  Clement  IX  in  1671.  See  Vie  de  8.  Francois  de 
Borgia,  by  Verjus.  after  Ribadaneira  (1672,  4to)  ;  Cr6- 
tineao-.Toly,  Histoire  de  la  Onnp.  de  Jesus  (vols,  i,  ii). 
The  writing  of  Francis  were  translated  into  I^tin 
by  the  Jesuit  Deza  (Brux.  1675,  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gm.  xviii,  487. 

Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the  order  of  Minims, 
was  Iwrn  at  Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Mark,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  rigid  asceticism.  In  or- 
der to  exceed  St.  Francis  himself  in  austerity  of  life, 
he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  the  coast, 
where  he  soon  obtained  followers,  built  a  monastery  in 
1436,  and  thus  commenced  a  new  order,  called  HermUs 
of  St.  Francis,    Sixtus  IV  confirmed  the  statutes,  and 
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named  Francis  superior  general,  1474.  He  enjoined 
on  his  disciples  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
fish ;  besides  which,  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot, 
and  never  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  Alexander  VI  changed 
the  name  of  the  order  to  Mininu,  as  better  expressing 
the  humility  professed  by  the  new  monks.  Francis 
died  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in  France,  April  2,  1507,  and 
was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  Francis  was  in  high  fdvor 
with  Louis  XI,  Charles  VIII,  and  LouU  XII  of 
France,  and  established  many  houses  of  his  order  in 
that  kingdom,  where  they  are  called  Bom  ffommes. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GtneraU^  xviii,  489 ;  Hilarian  de 
Coste,  Lr  Portrait  en  petit  de  St.  FrangoU  de  Paul 
(Paris,  1655). 

Francie  of  Sales  (Saint)  was  bom  near  Annecy, 
Aug.  21, 1567,  and  was  carefully  educated  at  the  col- 
leges of  La  Roche  and  Annecy.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1578,  and  studied  with  great  success  at  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege; afterwards  he  studied  law  at  Padua.  But  in 
1590,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parents,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  in  1593  was  ordained  priest. 
Fur  some  years  he  was  employed  in  **  converting"  the 
Protestants  in  Savoy,  and  in  1599  he  got  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  expel  the  Protestant  ministers  from  several 
districts.  He  promised  Beza  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he 
would  turn  Roman  Catholic.  In  return  for  this  ser- 
vice he  was  made  coadjutor-bishop  of  Geneva ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva  Francis  succeeded 
him,  and  redoubled  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  dio- 
cese and  the  monasteries.  He  instituted,  in  connec- 
tion with  Madam  de  Chantal,  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion at  Annec}"  in  1610.  He  died  at  Lyons,  Nov.28, 
1622,  and  was  canonized  in  1665.  The  Roman  writers 
report  the  number  of  converts  to  Popeiy  through  his 
means  as  72,000.  His  writings  are  published  in  a 
complete  edition  under  the  title  (Euvret  de  St.  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  (Paris,  1823,  6  vols.  8vo ;  another  edition, 
Paris,  1834, 16  vols.).  The  abb6  Migne  has  published 
a  new  edition,  7  vols,  royal  8vo  (1861  sq.).  His  Traite 
de  Vamomr  de  Dieu  (On  the  Love  of  God),  and  his  Phi- 
lothea,  or  JrUroductum  a  la  vie  devote,  are  greatly  ad- 
mired, have  passed  through  scores  of  editions  in 
French,  and  are  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  There  are  many  lives  of  him ;  the  latest 
are  Hamon,  Vie  de  St.  FrangoM  de  Salts  (Paris,  1854, 
2  vols.  8vo),  and  P^rennes,  Hist,  de  St,  Francois  de 
Salts  (Paris,  1864,  2  vols.). 

Francis  Xavier.    See  Xavier. 

Francis,  Convers,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1795.  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  passed  A.R  in  1815. 
After  completing  his  theological  course  at  the  divinity 
school  in  Caml)ridge,  he  became  (1819)  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1842,  when  he  was  made  Parkman  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  filled  this  post  acceptably  until  his  doath, 
April  7,  1863.  He  published  The  Ijfe  cf  John  Eliot, 
Apostle  to  the  Indians  (1886),  in  Sparks's  Collection  of 
American  Biojn'aphy ;  several  memoirs  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society*,  and  a 
number  of  occasional  discourses.  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodicals. — ^Appleton,  Annual 
Ctfcloprrdia,  1863,  p.  202. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, count  of  Ansroul6me,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was 
bom  al  Cognac  Sept.  12, 1494,  and  died  at  Rambouillet 
March  31, 1547.  He  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  Louis  XII,  Jan.  1, 1516.  He  made 
a  concordat  with  pope  Leo  X  which  sacrificed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  was  resisted 
by  the  Parliament  of  France  until  its  rcgistrj'  was 
compelled  by  the  arbitraTy  measures  of  Francis.  In 
1519  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,  made  vacant  b}'  the  death  of  Maximilian 
II,  but  waa  beaten  by  Charles  V,  and  thereafter  gave 


expression  to  his  disappointed  ambition  in  efforts  to 
humble  his  successful  rival,  which  led  to  almost  inces- 
sant wars  between  them,  and  wasted  the  lives  and 
treasures  of  his  subjects  without  adding  to  his  &nie  or 
possessions.     Francis  sought  to  secure  the  support  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  and  a  personal  interview  wu 
held  between  these  monurchs  on  a  plain  near  Calsif, 
called,  from  the  magnificence  displayed,  the  **  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;"  but  the  QXBSiy  Wolsey  managed 
to  nullify  the  results  of  the  meeting.     The  cotite.*^ 
whivh  followed  were  generally  unfortunate  for  Fran- 
cis, who  in  1525  led  an  amiy  into  Italy,  and  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.    He 
was  only  released  on  signing  a  treaty  diii>hononible  to 
himself  and  his  countrj^  which  he  secretly  protested 
against,  and  when  once  more  at  home  openly  n;pudia- 
ted.    A  powerful  combination,  called  the  Holy  Leugne, 
was  formed  to  curb  the  ambition  and  |)ower  of  Charle>, 
but  failed,  chiefly  from  lack  of  energy  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  Francis,  whose  mind  was  too  much  nn- 
der  the  control  of  favorites  and  mistresses.     M'ith  al- 
ternations of  success  and  failure,  of  truce  and  «v, 
these  conflicts  continued  during  the  life  of  Francis, 
who  sought  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  pope,  the  English, 
and  the  German  Protestants,  and  abandoned  the  one 
or'  the  o'ther  ally  as  the  vacillations  of  feeling,  the 
promptings  of  policy,  or  the  influence  of  favorites  de- 
termined.    It  is  said  that  he  finally  died  from  the  ef- 
fects  of  a  disease  which  an  injured  husband  found 
means  of  communicating  to  him.     Francis  was  a  pa- 
tron of  artists  and  literary  men,  and  his  name  is  justly 
associated  with  the  renais8(mce  of  literature  and  art; 
but  he  was  despotic,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  grossly 
licentious — now  inclining  to  religious  toleration,  now 
witnessing  himself  the  torch  applied  to  light  the  lirps 
of  the  stake ;  in  1531  an  ally  of  the  Protestant  "^a^e 
of  Smalcnldy^^  in  1545  permitting  a  most  atrocious  per- 
secution of  the  peaceful  Vaudois,  his  life  presents  a 
picture  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  brave  chevalier  are 
overlapped  and  almost  hid  by  vices  that  darkened  the 
lustre  of  his  earlv  fame,  and  left  their  traces  in  the 
corrupt  moruls  of  successive  reigns. — AVright,  JJi^ory 
of  France  (London,  8  vols.  4to),  i,  6?6  676;  Sismondi, 
Hisfoire  dis  Frangais  (Bmxelles,  1849, 18  vols.  8vo; 
see  Index  in  vol.  xviii);  Ranke,  History  of  Ike  Pttpafji 
(1851, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  NiAtv.  Blog.  Generale,  xriii, 
510-530.     (J.W.M.) 

Franciscans,  the  name  of  several  monastic  orders 
which  follow  the  rule  of  Francis  of  Assist  (q.  v.).  Fran- 
cis himself  founded  three  orders :  an  order  of  friars, 
called  l^Iinorites  (JFratres  Minores),  an  order  of  nons 
[see  Clarisses],  and  an  order  of  Tertiaries  (q.  v.). 
These  orders  split  into  a  large  number  of  diviskins, 


some  of  which  even  assumed 
came  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  original 
Franciscans.    See  Min- 
ims; Capuchins. 

1.  Franciscan  Friars, 
— ^This  order  was  found- 
ed in  1210;  in  that  year, 
at  least,  Francis  gave 
the  rule  which  united 
his  followers  into  a  mo- 
nastic community.  As, 
however,  their  life  in 
common  commenced  be- 
fore that  period,  some 
historians  assume  the  :^f=: 
year  1208  or  1206  as  the 
year  of  foundation.  The 
origin  of  the  Francis- 
cans marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  hi.«itory  of 
monasticism,  for  they 
were  the  first  and  most 
prominent    rcpresenta- 


other  names,  and  be- 
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tivea  cf  ths  mendicant  (q.v.)  orden.  Fnncla 
some  diffiuultj'  olitoined  the  papal  flpprulmtio 
bis  order  [««  FitAscia  of  Absibi]  in  1210,  ii 
lil6  he  reveivwl  sIbo  tlie  suncCiaa  of  tbe  Counci)  ot 
Latann.  Tba  Krowtli  uf  the  ordei  hs*  iBConilbingly 
rapid.  AC  the  lint  Uenenl  Chapter,  held  in  VilS, 
more  thua  bOUO  frwra  otieiuLled,  >nd  it  wag  rcwived 
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France,  Spain,  Enijbiid,  Hun)^ry,  and  Greece. 
1223  tbe  rule  of  Iha  order  wu  written  doirn,  ini 
tbe  Mroe  time  the  order  roceived  exIensiTe  privilege* 
from  Honorias  111.     Francis  resigned  tbe  burdeo  of 

(he  generalship  in  1330.     HIa  first  eacceaeDn,  Peter    ' 
CorboD*,  imd  Elias,  assumed,  howei 
of  miuiiters  general,  ro^jording  Fran 


lotwnhituDd 

Elias  m 


ing  his  resigmidon,  as  the  chief  Boperior. 
dnceil  various  cbuigesi   the  monks   assumed  a  leae 
coarse  gBTb,  built  lieaiitiful  tburchas  Bnd  eonrentA,  and 
commenced  to  cnllivate  science.     Fr.inciB  bad  severe- 
ly censured  tliese  mitigi>tk>n!<,  but  after  bia  reiignutiuD 
they  iK»u  be^n  to  prevail.    Tbe  advocates  of  the  pnm 
itive  rigor,  at  their  head  Antbiiny  (<[.  v.)  of  Padua,  sue 
ceedod,  bowever,  in  enliHtin);  tbe  Fympatliy  of  pnpp 
Gre^i7  IX,  by  whom  Elias  was  deposed.      But  a  few 
years  Uter  (1236)  Klias  was  riMiIectod  t^neral,  and  re- 
turned to  bis  old  principles  of  mitigation.     The  rigor 
ous  party,  and  especially  their  leader,  C««iria«  (q  t  ) 
otS|>ites  (henoe  tbeir  name,  daariao),  were  suliject- 
ed  to  ft  cruel  psrsacution,  by  ■ ' '  *  " 
bia  lift  (V2W).    This,  however,  cansod  tbe  eecond  do- 
position  of  Elias,  and  the  tirat  twu  of  his  successors  ( 
vored  the  strict  pjrty.    But  Crescenttus  of  Jesi,  decti 
in  1-m,  followed  the  ruotetcgis  of  FJtaa,  ami  tbe  Ciess 
ines  were  again  persecuted  until  Bonaventura  (q.  v 
WIS  elected  general  in  12jfi.     He  gradually  reMon 
tbe  strict  discipline,  and  raised  the  order  to  a  degn 
of  prosperity  which  it  hod  never  enjoyed  liefore.     'II 
ascendency  of  the  strict  party  lasted  until  the  genera 
ship  of  Matheo  di  Aquai  Spurtos,  who  ogsin  sided  nil 
tbe  other  party,  which  henceforth  remained  predon 
inant  until  the  whole  oriler  permanently  split  into  t* 
parties.      The  advocates  of  the  primitive  rigor  sought 
to  form  themselves  into  independent  congregations, 
each  as  the  Celealinei,  ihe  Minorites  of  Narbonne,  and 
the  Spiritiial8[aeBDiBCAi.CBAri,13],  butthey  sutfered 
from  their  oppiments  an  almost  uninterrupted  persecu- 
tion.     The  Celeatinea  (established  in  1294)  were  con- 
demned l>y  tbe  Inquisition   as  heretics  in  1307,  the 
Hinoritesof  Narbonne  and  the  Spirituals  in  13tS.    The 
Minorite  Chirenines.  founded  in  13112  by  tbe  ex-Celes- 
tina  Angelo  di  Cordona,  obtained  toleration  as  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  and  esiated  as  sucb  until  IS17, 
when  they  united  with  the  Observants.     Two  other 
congregations,  the  Minorites  of  the  Congregation  of 
Philip  of  Majorca,  and  the  Minorites  of  John  of  Valees 
and  Gentile  of  Spoletn,  were  of  verv  short  duration 
In  1363  Paoletlo  di  Kiiligno  founded'a  new  congrega- 

tpread  rapidly,  was  approved  liy  the  popes,  anil  thus 
c  jOHd  the  order  of  Franciecan  friars  to  aplit  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Conventuals,  who  followed  tho 
mitiRated  rale,  and  the  Ohservants,  who  adhered  to 
tbe  primitive  strict  mle.  The  eflbrts  of  the  ConvBnt> 
uals  to  suppress  their  opponents  failed,  for  tbe  latter  ; 
wera  confirmed  by  the  Council  nf  Constance  in  141B,  | 
received  tbe  permiuion  lo  bold  General  Chapters,  and 
obtained  posaeaniun  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  the 
celebrated  birthpUee  of  the  order.  From  both  the 
OLeervants  and  Conventuals  other  congregations 
bTBnched  off.  Tbe  consequent  confusions  in  the  order 
induced  pope  Jnllus  II  to  command  l>y  a  bull  all  con- 
gregations Co  unite  either  with  the  Olmervants  or  Con- 
ventuals. The  former  received  also,  in  l.il7,  f^oni  \xo 
X,  the  right  to  elect  the  general  of  the  whole  order, 
while  the  ConveiitaalB  coald  only  elect  a  minister  gen- 
PTsI,  whose  election  hod  to  be  rutifled  l>y  the  general. 
Tlie  following  Independent  congregations  ^ined  the 


ObserianMin  conFBqnence  of  the  measures  ofJuliua 
II  and  Leo  X  the  Wim-ritcs  of  Peter  of  Vlllacreies, 
founded  m  1390  upon  Mount  Celia:  the  Minorite  Colet- 
tana  bunded  by  the  Clarisse  Colette  of  Corbie,  in 
Savoy ;  the  Minorite  Amadeista,  fuunded  by  the  Span- 
lard  Amadeo  in  1497.  Svme  congregations  became 
extinct  liefore  the  sixteenth  century ;  thus  tbe  Minor- 
ites of  Philip  of  Berbegn)  (Minorites  oflbe  Little  Cowl, 
della  Cupucciola)  existed  only  from  1426  1434,  the 
MinoritfS  Caperolans  from  1475  to  14S1.  the  Minorites 
of  Anthony  of  (!astet  St.  Joan,  who  were  suppreased 
soon  after  their  foundation  in  1473.  The  Minorites  of 
Mathlas  of  Tlvoli,  founded  in  1405,  were  united  with 
the  Conventuals.  The  Minorites  of  Jnan  de  la  Puebia, 
founded  in  Spain  in  14H9,  joined  in  1566,  when  they 
counted  Iburteen  convents,  the  Observants,  bat  contin- 
ued to  remain  a  separata  province  with  a  number  ot 
peculiarities.  Tbe  Minorites  of  John  of  Guadrloupo 
(a  disciple  of  Joan  de  la  Paebla),  alsocaUed  Discalceate 
Minorites  of  the  Coul,  ot  Minorites  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel, were  founded  in  Spain  <n  1404,  and  united  with 
the  Olieervants  in  1517;  but  they  assumed  the  name 
Reformed  Observants,  and  formed  two  separate  prov- 
inces, which  gradnally  tncrease.i  to  twrlve  (in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  America).  They  still  have  a  pmc- 
uralor  general  at  Borne.  An  Italian  Congrocntion 
nf  the  Strict  Observance  {R:formUi)  was  founded  in 
1525,  and  still  exists;  a  French  Con., legation,  called 
BeaJklt,  by  tbe  Diihe  of  Nevcrn  in  V.92.  The  moKt 
rigorous  amnni;  the  cntigregations  of  Reformed  Ob- 
servants was  that  founded  Ijy  Peter  of  Alcantara  in 
ibiO.  It  spread  especially  In  Italv  and  Spain,  was 
Joined  by  the  Paschasites,  or  Reformed  Minorites  of 
St.  ra"cha«iii«,  and  then  formed  into  a  province,  which 
waa  afterwards  divided  into  several.  This  branch  of 
the  Reformed  Observants  had  also  in  Rome  a  procura- 
tor general.  At  present  it  hna  only  a  small  nnmber 
'  ivents.  In  1852  some  Observants  of  Westphalia 
■ed  papal  perniieaion  to  erect  coni-enti  of  this 
congregation  In  Germany,  but  they  soon  fell  out  with 
the  bishops,  and  then  also  with  the  pope,  and  at  the 
request  of  tbe  bishops  the  incipient  organiiatinn  was 
suppressed  by  the  Prussian  iKivernment.  The  Fran- 
ciscan friars  have  always  been,  and  still  are.  very  nu- 
merous. In  the  eighteenth  century  they  counted 
more  than  1^.000  members,  in  9000  convents.  The 
Conventuals,  by  far  the  lesa  numerous,  hod  in  1789 
about  30  provinces,  with  alwnt  16.000  monks. 

"Aa  a  llterarv  order,  the  Franciscans  have  chiefly 
been  eminent  in' the  theological  sciences.  The  ureal 
school  of  Ihe  Scotists  take*  its  name  from  -lobn  Duns 
Scotiis  [see  Scotch],  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  it  has 
lieen  the  pride  of  this  order  to  maintain  his  distinciive 
doctrines  both  in  philc«ophy  and  in  theology  against 
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the  rival  school  of  the  Thomists,  to  which  the  Domin- 
ican order  gave  its  allegiance.  See  Thomists.  In 
the  Nominalistic  controversy  the  Thomists  were  fur 
the  most  part  Conceptuolists ;  the  Franciscans  adhered 
to  the  rigid  Realism.  See  Nominalism.  In  the 
Free-will  question  the  Franciscans  strenuously  resisted 
the  Thomist  doctrine  of  *  predetermining  decrees.'  In- 
deed, all  the  greatest  names  of  the  early  Scotist  school 
are  the  Franciscans,  St.  Bonaventure,  Alexander  de 
Hules,  and  Ockham.  The  single  name  of  Roger  Ba- 
con, the  marvel  of  mediaval  letters,  the  divine,  the 
philosopher,  the  linguist,  the  experimentalist,  the 
practical  mechanician,  would  in  itself  have  sufficed  to 
make  the  reput.ition  of  his  order,  had  his  contempora- 
ries not  &iled  to  appreciate  his  merit.  Two  centuries 
later  the  great  cardinal  Ximened  was  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  popes  Nicholas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtus 
IV,  the  still  more  celebrated  Sixtus  V,  and  the  well- 
.inown  Ganganelli,  Clement  XiV,  also  belonged  to 
the  institute  of  St.  Francis.  In  history  this  order  is 
less  distinguished ;  but  its  own  annalist,  Luke  Wad- 
ding, an  Irish  Franciscan,  bears  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  a  historian.  In  lighter  literature,  and 
particularly  poetry,  we  have  already  named  the  found- 
er himself  as  a  sacred  poet.  Jacopone  da  Todi,  a 
Franciscan,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
medissval  hymn-writers ;  and  in  later  times  tlie  cele- 
brated Lope  de  Vega  closed  his  eventful  career  as  a 
member  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  We  may 
add  that  in  the  revival  of  art  the  Franciscan  order 
liore  an  active,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  part." 

No  order  of  monks,  save  the  Benedictines,  has  had 
so  manv  niemliers  as  that  of  the  Franciscans.  About 
fifty  years  after  its  foundation  it  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  83  *' provinces,'*  the  aggregate  number  of  con- 
vents in  which  exceeded  8000,  while  the  membera  fell 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  200,000.  Some  idea,  indeed, 
of  the  extraordinary  extension  of  this  remarkable  in- 
stitute may  be  formed  from  the  startling  fact  that,  in 
the  dreadful  plague  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  no  fewer  than  124,000  Franciscans  are 
said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  for  the  spiritual  ministration  to  the  dy- 
ing I  The  Reformation  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
its  convents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spread  so  rap- 
idly that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  still 
numbered  115,000  monks  in  7000  monasteries,  and 
28,000  nuns  m  1000  convents. 

**  The  supreme  government  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  especial  embodiment 
of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  vested  in  an  elective  general,  who  resides 
at  Rome.  The  suliordinate  superiors  are,  firet,  the 
*  provincial,'  who  presides  over  all  the  brethren  in  a 
province;  and,  secondly,  the  *  guardian,'  who  is  the 
head  of  a  single  convent  or  community.  These  offi- 
cers are  elected  only  for  two  years.  The  provincial 
alone  has  power  to  admit  caudidates,  who  are  sub- 
jected to  a  probation  of  two  years  [see  Novitiate], 
after  which  they  are,  if  approved,  permitted  to 
take  the  vows  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  members 
who  are  advanced  to  holy  orders  undergo  a  prepar- 
atory course  of  study,  during  which  they  are  called 
'scholars;'  and  if  eventually  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hoo<l  thev  are  stvled  *  fathers '  of  the  order,  the  title 
of  the  other  members  being  '  brother '  or  '  lay  broth- 
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2.  Stafistici, — At  present  the  number  of  Frarcis- 
cans  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
It  exists  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, Poland  (54  convents  in  1843),  Russia,  Turkey, 
Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  Mexico  (60  convents  in  1843), 
in  most  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  India,  Egj'pt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  in 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.     In  the  United  States  of 


America  there  are  Observants  in  the  dioceses  of  NeK 
York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Alt<in,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville.  The  principal  convent  of  the  Regulv  Ob- 
servants is  Ara  Coeli ;  that  of  the  Reformed,  SLFno- 
cisco  a  Ripa — both  at  Rome.  The  Conventuals  have 
convents  in  Italy,  Austria  (45  convents  and  455  mem- 
bers in  1843),  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  (in  Philadelphia).  Their 
principal  convent  is  at  Rome  (the  Twelve  Apostles'). 
The  superiors  now  res^iding  in  Rome  are  a  general  of 
the  Observants,  a  minister  general  of  the  Conventoalt, 
a  procurator  general  of  the  Reformed  FnnciBcans,  a 
procurator  general  of  the  Alcantariner,  a  general  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  a  general  of  the  Tertiariea.  Together, 
all  these  branches  of  Franciscans  had  in  1862  aboat 
3G00  houses  and  60,000  mcmltere. 

See  Hcrzog,  Real-EncyUopadU,  iv,  466;  Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv,  126;  Henrion-Febr,  (Stack 
der  ManrhsordeHf  vol.  i;  Helyot,  Ordres  ReUg'eur.s, 
v.;  Wadding,  Annalei  Minorum  (Rome,  1731-41, vol 
i-xvii,  reaching  to  1540;  continued  by  De  Luea  to  the 
year  1553) ;  Dom.  de  Gubematb,  Oriis  Sentphiem^  i. 
historia  de  tribus  ordin.  a  S.  Francuco  indituHs  (Rom. 
1682);  Ozanam,  Les  Poefes  Franciseaifu  en  JlaSe  m 
13«  siecie  (Paris,  If  52);  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aleve,  Ja&r- 
buch  der  Kircfte  (Ratisbon,  1862),  gives  an  alphaleticid 
list  of  all  the  convents.     (A.J.  S.) 

Francisco  de  Vittoria,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
was  born  at  Vittoria,  and  died  at  Salamanca  August 
14,  1549.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  enter- 
ed the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive countrj'  to  teach.  His  Theologiceg  PrelectiorM  (of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions;  last  one,  Ant- 
werp, 1604,  2  vols.  8vo)  embrace  divere  treatises.  He 
published  also  Confessionario^  etc.  (Salamanca,  1562, 
12mo): — fnsirvccion  y  Refvgio  dtl  Anima  ($alaman(«, 
1552,  8vo) ;  and  left  in  MS.  CommerUario  in  untterfom 
Summam  TheohpiT  Sancti  Tkonur  et  iv  Kb.  Senttniia- 
mm. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  tiog.  Gm.  xviii,  640. 

Francke,  August  Henrann,  an  eminently  pi- 
ous divine  and  philanthropist  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Lubec  March  23, 1663,  and  studied  theology'  and  |»bi- 
losophy  at  the  universities  of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  and  Leip- 
sic;  and  Hebrew,  with  great  success,  at  Hamburg. 
In  1685,  in  connection  with  Paul  Anton,  he  ej^tablisb^ 
at  Lcipsic  the  Cdhgium  Pkilobiblicnm^  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  with  practical  exegesis.  It  met  with  great 
success,  but  made  him  many  enemies.  In  16t<l  be 
went  to  Luuebur .;  to  stud}-  exegesis  with  Sandhagrn, 
and  here  he  imbibed  a  deep  spiritoal  experience.  1  he 
aims  of  his  whole  life  from  this  time  were  purely  Chris- 
tian ;  all  his  labors  arid  studies  were  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  Cod.  In  1688  he  taught  school  in  Hi^rnhnrg, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  mastery  of  the  ait 
of  teaching.  After  visiting  Spener,  from  whom  he  dp- 
rived  comfort  and  strength  in  the  Christian  life,  he  n- 
turned  to  Leipsic  in  1689,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Crowds  attended  them, 
and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  stndy  of  the  Bi- 
ble. His  instructions  developed  alFo  a  new  religious 
spirit  amontr  the  students.  Opposition  was  soon  awtk> 
ened,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  stigmatized  v  jAt- 
tists.  In  1690  his  lectures  were  arrested  by  the  facul- 
ty. He  then  '^accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Er- 
furt, where  his  sermons  attracted  such  numbers  (smeng 
them  many  Roman  Catholics)  that  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Erfurt  then  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  On 
this  he  went  to  Halle  (1692)  as  professor  in  the  new 
university,  at  fir^i  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  af- 
terwards of  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  bectine 
pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  immediately 
began  to  devise  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  fi'st  in- 
structed destitute  children  in  hia  own  house,  and  gave 
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them  alms ;  ho  then  took  Into  his  house  some  orphans, 
the  number  of  whom  rapidly  increased.  In  this  char- 
itible  work  he  was  aided  by  some  benevolent  citizens 
of  Halle,  and  his  charitable  institutions  increased  from 
year  to  year.  In  16d8  was  laid  the  tirst  stone  of  the 
baildingB  which  now  funn  two  rows  eight  hundred 
feet  lon^.  Sams  of  money  poured  in  to  him  fiom  all 
quarters ;  and  frequentl}*,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost 
embarrasament  in  meeting  the  expense,  the  providence 
of  God,  in  which  he  implicitly  trusted,  appeared  for  his 
r:*lijf.  A  chemist,  whom  he  visited  on  his  death-bed, 
left  him  the  recipe  for  compounding  several  medicines, 
which  afterwards  yielded  an  annual  income  of  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  by  which 
he  w.is  enabled  to  prosecute  Ills  benevolent  undertak- 
ings without  any  assistance  from  government'* 

The  following  account  of  the  several  institutions 
founded  by  Francke  is  taken  from  an  excellent  article 
by  professor  Stoaver,  in  the  Evange&ccU  Quarterly  Re^ 
rino,  April,  1868 : 

1.  Tke  Orphan  Home  engaged  Francke*s  most  assid- 
uous attention.     The  main  edifice,  six  stories  hi^h 
and  150  feet  wide,  was  the  largest  in  the  city,  colossal 
in  proportions,  handsom<2ly  finished,  and  imposing  in 
appearance.     Connected  with  this  were  other  build- 
ings, adapted  to  the  va  ious  wants  of  the  children,  and 
intended  to  accommodate  upwards  of  1000  orphans. 
This  was  erected  without  capital,  without  soliciting  the 
fund:}  for  the  purchase  of  the  material,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  workmen.     The  Lord,  from  day  to  day,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  supplied  everything  that  waj  ro- 
qaired.      In  1704  it  was  educating  125  orphans ;  at  a 
subsequent  period,  as  many  as  500.     2.  The  Normal 
Seminary,,  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers.    Poor 
yoang  men  received  gratuitous  instruction  and  board- 
ing, and,  as  an  equivahnt,  rendered  services  in  the 
Orphan  House.     In  1704  there  were  seventy-five  stu- 
dents in  this  department.     The  course  of  instruction ' 
extended  to  five  years.     For  its  maintenance  no  con- 
tribntions  were  ever  asked.     8.  The  Dhinify  Schtol 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  their  studies 
indigent  students  in  theology.     From  the  very  first 
Francke  had  employed  the  services  of  these  young 
men  stadj'ing  in  the  university  as  his  co-laborers  in 
the  Orphan  House  and  the  schools  for  the  poor.    Many 
were  thas  prepared  for  tho  ministry.     They  received 
special  instruction  from  Fr  iucke  and  other  professors 
in  the  university,  and  funds  came  in  freely  for  their 
support.     In  this  institution  many  of  the  earlier  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  ministars  were  trained.     4.  The  Seven 
Sdkools,  partly  designed  f.ir  the  children  of  citizens  who. 
were  atJe  to  pay  tuition,  and  partly  fur  those  in  the 
bumble  walks  of  life.     In  1704,  the  pupils  in  these 
■chools,  indepmdently  of  the  orphan  children,  amount- 
ed to  800,  the  t3ach9rs  to  70.     5.  The  Rojfxl  Pedago- 
gimm,  an  institution  designed  for  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  men  of  vealth.     Its  benefits  were  subsequently 
extended  to  other.<4.     The  school  at  first  consUted  of 
only  twelve  pupils,  but  in  1704  numbered  seventy 
scholars  and  seventeen  teachers.    Instruction  was  here 
communicated  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
the  sciences,  and  in  literatnie.     6.  The  Collegium  Ori- 
enial&i  designed  to  advance  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Oriental  languages  in  1704,  consisted 
of  thirteen  individuals,  but  accessions  to  the  numlier 
were  made  fh>m  time  to  time.     7.  The  fnefifution  to 
provide  frte  Board  for  p  hit  Students.    This  was  a  most 
excellent  feature  in  Francke's  operations.     Without 
any  special  resources,  he  furnished,  at  first,  gratuitous 
hoarding  to  twelve  young  men ;  the  numl)er  gradually 
increased,  until  nearly  one  hundred  regularly  sat  down 
to  their  meals  in  the  great  hull  of  the  Orphan  House. 
8.  Tke  Bool>9tore  and  Publishing  Department,  small  in 
the    beginning,  expanded  till  it  became  one  of  the 
most  extensive  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
Xot  only  were  school-books  issued,  but  stmdard  relig- 
iooa  books,  and  also  works  in  the  Hebrew  and  Orien- 


tal languages.  The  fonts  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Arabic  characters,  in  the  course  of  time,  were 
the  most  complete  in  the  country.  The  presses  were 
also  extensively  used  for  printing  the  Scriptures.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
the  Bible,  through  this  instrumentality,  was  furnished 
to  hundreds  who  were  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
This  department  always  sustained  itself,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  was  performed  by  the  older  boys  in 
the  school,  all  of  wh<'m  were  trained  to  industrious 
habits.  9.  The  ChemiccU  Laboratory  and  Apothecary 
Department,  Occasional  cases  of  sickness,  ut  the  l)C- 
ginning,  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
such  exigencies.  This  department  soon  became  very 
much  cular^fed.  A  dispensary,  with  separate  rooms 
for  putting  up  medicines  connected  with  it,  was  exten« 
sively  used  by  the  people  of  Halle.  10.  Other  Elee* 
moeynary  Departments,  In  these  are  included  various 
benevolent  agencies,  viz.  The  Injirmary ;  A  Home  /or 
ind'gent  Widows  f  An  Institution /or  the  care  of  the  Patr 
in  Glaucha;  A  Home  for  itinerant  Beggars,  In  1714, 
1775  scholars  and  108  teachers  were  connected  with 
the  different  schools  under  Francke*s  superintendence. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  4CO0,  and  a  corps 
of  200  teachers. 

The  whole  establishment  forms  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Christian  faith,  benevolence,  and  zeal ; 
and  the  philological  and  exegetical  labors  of  Fmncke 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Biblical  scholars  of 
the  present  d^y,  whose  views  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation widely  differ  from  his.  In  his  Collegia  Biblica, 
at  Halle,  there  was  a  return  from  human  forms  and 
systems  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  pure  and  only 
source  of  faith,  and  the  substitution  of  practical  relig- 
ion for  scholastic  subtleties  and  unfruitful  specula- 
tions. Thus  Scripture  interpretation  again  became, 
as  amon<7  the  first  Keformers,  the  basis  of  theological 
studv.  His  labors  as  a  lecturer  were  as  industrious 
and  thorough  as  if  he  had  no  other  occupation ;  the 
philanthropist  never  trespassed  on  the  student  in  hia 
well-ltalanced  life. 

After  a  life  full  of  labor,  faith,  zeal,  and  usefulness, 
Francke  died  at  Halle  June  8, 1727.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  Mcmududv}  ad  1  Actionem  Scripturce  Sacra 
(Halle,  1693, 1704;  Lend.  1706;  also,  translated,  with 
life  of  Francke  by  Jacques,  I^nd.  1813,  8vo) : — Obaer' 
vationes  BibUce  (Halle,  1695,  8vo) : — Prrrlectiones  Her- 
meneuticre  (Halle,  1717,  8vo) : — Afethndus  Studii  Theo- 
/b^ici  (Halle,  17*23, 8vo);  besides  many  practical  works, 
among  which  we  have,  in  English,  his  Nicodemus,  a 
Treatise  against  the  Fear  of  Man  (Ix>nd.  1700, 12mo): 
— FootOeps  of  Divine  Providence  (London,  1787,  8vo). 
For  the  life  of  Francke,  and  accounts  of  the  philan- 
thropic Institutions  founded  by  him,  see  bioscraphies 
bv  Guericke  (A .  H,  Fmncke,  tine  Denkschrifl,  Halle, 
1827),  Leo  (Zwickau,  1848),  Koch  (Breslau,  1854),  Nie- 
meyer  (JJdtersicht  von  Francke" s  Leben^  etc.,  Halle, 
1778) ;  Life  of  Francke  (Christ.  Family  LU>rary,  I^nd. 
12mo) ;  Princettm  Rev.  1830,  p.  408 ;  Stoever,  In  Eoang, 
Qn.  Review,  186? ;  Kramer,  Beitrfige  z,  Gesch,  Fmncke  s 
(Halle,  18(51),  from  MSS.  recently  found  in  the  Orphan 
House,  containing,  among  other  matter,  an  account 
by  Francke  of  "  the  Beginning  and  Progress  of  bis 
Conversion  ;'*  a  chronological  sumnisry  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  Francke's  life,  also  written  by  himself, 
and  the  correspondence  between  Francke  and  Spener ; 
Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism^  ch.  iii.     See  also  PiB- 

TISM. 

Francke,  Theophil  AugUBt,  son  of  August 
Hermann  Francke,  was  bom  at  Halle  March  21, 1696.. 
and  died  Sept.  2, 1769.  In  1720  he  was  made  pastor 
of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Halle,  in  1723  adjunct 
to  the  faculty  of  theology*,  and  in  1727  succeeded  his 
father  as  diocesan  inspector  and  a  director  in  the  Or- 
phan House  and  psedagogium,  and  subsequently  be- 
came archdeacon  and  consistorial  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.     He  was  the  editor  of  several  works, 
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and  wrote  introductions  to  Niekamp's  MisnonS'Ge" 
sekichfe  and  the  Caustein  liibei,  and  published  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  memoirs  of  Danish  aiis»ionaries  in 
the  East  Indies.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghtirak,  xviii, 
672. 

Francken,  2«gidia8,  was  probably  bora  at  Dort, 
where  his  fiather,  Rev.  Henricus  Francken,  was  settled 
from  1662  to  1704.  The  son  was  called  in  1704  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  at  Kijso^rt.  Having  labored  here 
nine  years,  he  accepted  a  cull  to  Maassluis,  where  he 
exercised  hb  ministr}'  till  removed  by  death  in  17*18. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Voetian  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
their  views,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  party. 
He  insisted  much  on  experimental  and  practical  relig- 
ion. He  excelled  in  analyzing  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  in  exposing  to  view  its  hidden  re- 
cesses. His  writings,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
mysticism  and  asceticism,  were  productive  of  great 
good.  His  work  on  ascetic  theology,  entitled  Htnlige 
(lodgeleei-dheidj  published  in  1719,  was  frequently  re- 
printed ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  bis  Kern  der  God- 
geleerdheid.  His  Witte  Keursteen  of  tlen  Leretienene 
appeared  in  1724.  Several  other  volumes  on  practical 
religion  were  published  by4iim.  Their  titles  are  suf- 
ficiently quaint,  and  remind  us  of  Rutherford's  mode 
of  expression.  His  brother  Peter  was  settled  at  Geer- 
truidenberg  from  1C95  to  1728.  See  Glasius,  Godffe- 
leerd  Nederland,  biz.  471  en  verv.  (Te  's  Hertogen- 
bosch,  1851) ;  Geschiedenin  der  NederUtndsche  Herrorm- 
de  Kerk  door  Ypeij  en  Dermont,  111  Deel,  biz.  806  en 
ver\-.  (Te  Breda,  1624);  Gesthiedenis  wm  de  Prttlih- 
htnde  in  de  Pi'Otestantische  Kerk  van  Nederland  door  J. 
Hartog^  PredikcaU  hij  de  Doopsffezinde  Gemetnte  te  Za^ 
andam  (Amsterdam,  1866).     (^J.  P.  \V.) 

Francken,  Christian,  a  German  divine,  sur- 
named  the  weathercock  from  the  insbibility  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  was  l>ora  at  Gardeleben  in  1349,  and 
died  about  the  close  of  that  century.  He  was  first  a 
Lutheran,  then  became  a  Jesuit-,  afterwards  returned 
to  the  Lutheran  faith,  then  became  a  Socinian,  and 
finally  a  Roman  Catholic  again.  The  most  important 
of  his  writings  is  Colloquium  Jesuificum^  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1679  and  1580),  a  severe  satire  on  the  Jesuits. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Jiioq,  GMrrnU>^  xviii,  466-7;  Rose,  New  Biog. 
Diet,  vii,  4:39.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Franco.    See  Boniface  VIL 

Francois,  Laurent,  a  French  abb6,  was  born 
Nov.  2, 1698,  at  Arinthod  (Franche-Comt^),  and  died 
at  Paris  Feb.  24, 1782.  He  was  for  some  time  a  chev- 
alier of  St.  Lazarus,  but,  quitting  that  society,  went  to 
Paris,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  there  composed 
several  books,  defending  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  philosophers,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Voltaire,  who  sought  to  cast  ridicule  upon  their 
author,  but  only  sacceeded  in  giving  him  a  more  prom- 
inent position  in  the  list  of  apologists.  His  principal 
works  are,  Ijea  Preuves  de  la  Bdigion  de  Jfsiu-Chritt, 
confre  Irs  spinotiste^  et  deisteg  (Par.  1751,  4  vols.  12mo) : 
— D^fewte  de  la  Rtlif;ion  Chretifnne  rontre  leg  difficulth 
des  incrMules  (Paris.  1755,  2  vols.  l*2mo)  : — Ernm^n  du 
Catfichigme  de  tkonvetc  hon.me.  etc.  (Brussels  and  Paris, 
1764, 12mo) : — Rf'ponAe  aux  difficulth  pmpoi^es  corUre 
la  religion  Ckretienne  par  J.- J.  Rousfeav^  etc.  (Paris, 
1766,  12mo): — Examen  des  faiUt  qvi  sertent  defonde- 
ment  a  la  religion  Chntv^nne^  etc.  (Paris,  1767,  3  vols. 
12mo) : — Ohgfrratixms  svr  la  "  Philosophie  de  Vllistoire'^ 
et  siir  le  ^^  Dictirnnaire phihsf phimte^*"  avec  des  rfponses 
a  phmeurs  difficuUes  (Paris,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo). — Hoe- 
fer, Now.  Biog.  Generate,  xviii,  647 ;  Rose,  New  Gen- 
eral Biog.  Diet,  vii,  440.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Frangois  de  Toulouse,  a  French  theologian 
and  preacher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnr)',  and  was  notably  zealous  in  striving  to  bring  the 
Prote»tints  of  the  Cevennes  back  to  the  Roman  faith. 
He  belonged  to  tlic  ohier  of  Capuchin  monks,  of  which 


he  became  provincial.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  Lt 
Par/ait  Misaionaire  (Paris,  1662, 2  voU.  4to)  i—Le  Mi$. 
Hmaire  Apostolique  (Paris,  1664,  8  vols.  8vo):— ^. 
mont  8ur  let  FMet  dea  SauUs  (Paris,  1673, 2  vols.  8vo); 
Hermons  svr  letfitea  et  let  myderet  de  JttuMJkrid  et  dt, 
la  Sainte  Vierge  (Paris,  1678, 8vo).— Hoefefj  iVbar.  Bi' 
ogrcqAie  Gini^rale,  xviii,  543-4.     (J.  W.  H.) 

Francus,  or  Franck,  Skbasti.\n,  a  so-ctlled  en- 
thusiast of  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  was  bora 
about  1500  at  Donauwerth.     He  was  first  a  Roman 
priest,  then  a  Lutheran  minister,  afterwards  soap  man- 
ufacturer and  printer,  alwa^'s  a  thinker  and  writer. 
He  anticipated  a  class  of  modem  divines  in  certiin 
views :  e.  g.  extolling  the  spirit  of  Scripture  in  dis- 
\  tinction  from  the  letter ;  viewing  religion  in  •  thor- 
oughly subjective   way ;   holding  that  one  believes 
only  on  the  united  testimony  of  one's  heart  and  con- 
.science.     Well  read  in  ancient  and  mystical  philoso- 
phy, he  imbibed  from  it  a  sort  of  pietistic  panthetfm. 
He  held  that  ^\  henever  man  passively  subnets  to  God, 
then  God  becomes  incarnate  in  him.     The  dirines 
at  Smalcald  (1640)  requested  Melancthon  to  write 
figainbt  him,  and  signed  a  severe  declaration  alont 
liis  writings  ''  as  the  devil's  favorite  and  special  blas- 
phemer.*'   He  was  driven  out  of  Strasbnrg  and  Ulm, 
and  died  at  Basle  1543.     An  account  of  him  may 
be  found  in  Wald,  De  Vita  Franci  (Erlangenjl'PS); 
Ch.  K.  am  Ende,  Ncuhlese  zn  F.'t  lAen  «.  Schfiftn 
(Nuremb.  1796).     See  also  Herzog,  lUal-Encyldop.  iv, 
450 ;  Erbkum,  Getth.  d.  protest.  Selten  im  Zt Halter  der 
Beformation;  C.  A.  Hase,  Seh^  Franck  ton  Word^dit 
Schtnarmgeitt  (Leip.  1869);  Hase,  Ch.  History,  §  373; 
Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Frank,  Jacob  {.Jankiew  Leiotticz),  founder  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Franligtt^  was  bom  in  Poland  in 
1712.  While  a  young  man  he  travelled  through  the 
Crimea  and  neighboring  parts  of  Turkey,  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  Frank,  given  by  the  Turk.*  to 
Europeans,  and  which  he  retained.  Having  returned 
to  Poland  in  1750,  he  acquired  great  repntation  as  a 
Kabbalist,  and  settled  in  Podolia,  where  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  adepts,  among  whom  were  several  rab- 
bis. His  moft  zealous  followers  were  among  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Landskron,  Busk,  Osiran, 
Opotschnia,  and  Kribtschin.  He  preached  a  new 
doctrine,  the  fundamental  principlea  of  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  that  of  Sabathai'Sevi,  and  which  he 
explained  in  a  book  which  his  disciples  koked  upon 
as  directly  inspired  from  God.  The  rabbis  of  Podo- 
lia, jealous  of  his  influence,  caused  him  all  sorts  of  an- 
noyances, and  had  him  arrested,  but  he  was  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  authorized  by  the  king  to  profess  freely  bis  te- 
nets. His  followers  then,  under  the  name  of  ZfAar- 
itet  (from  their  sacred  book  Zohar)  and  Anli-Ttdmxd- 
isUt^  oppressed  their  former  adversaries  in  turn,  and 
even  obtained  an  order  fn^m  the  cardinal  of  Karoienitz 
to  have  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  his  diocese 
burned.  They  soon,  however,  lost  their  influence,  the 
papal  nuncio  at  Warsaw  declaring  against  them. 
Some  fled  to  Moldavia,  where  they  were  badly  treated, 
and  most  of  the  others,  including  Frank,  profersedlr 
embraced  Christianity  ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  make 
proselytes,  he  was  im  prisoned  in  the  fort  of  Cienfto* 
chow  until  the  invasion  of  Poland  b}*  the  Russtans  in 
1773.  His  sect  had  increased  in  the  mean  time,  and 
he  made  large  collections  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Brunn,  ia 
Moravia,  where  he  lived  in  princely  style  on  the  mcan!» 
furnished  him  by  his  followers.  Driven  again  frtm 
Vienna,  where  he  had  returned,  he  settled  at  Offen- 
l>ach,  in  Hesse,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  (notwith- 
standing his  disciples  believed  him  immortal)  Dec.  10, 
1791.  The  sect  exists  yet,  and  has  its  head-qnartezs 
in  Warsaw,  but  the  mystery  which  sorrounds  it  has  not 
yet  been  dissipated.     Their  profession  of  fiiith  has 
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been  pablished  at  Leinberg  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  and 
in  Polish. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin*  xviii,  565;  see 
Czacki,  Dissertation  8ur  ks  Jtdfs;  Peter  Beer,  IJit- 
toire  deM  Jm/s;  Fort,  HisUdre  dea  Jui/s;  Franck,  La 
CabcUe;  Leon  HoUaenderski,  Les  Israelites  de  Potogne; 
Salomon  Maimon,  Des  sectes  reliffieuse^  des  Juifs  po- 
lonais ;  Carmoly ,  Etat  des  Israelites  en  Pologne ;  G  atz, 
Frank  vu  d,  Frankisten  (Breslau,  1868) ;  Jakrbucherf. 
deHisck€  Theoioffie  (1868),  p.  556 ;  JOdische  Zeitschrift 
(Geigcr*s),  vi,  1,  49. 

Frankenberg.  Johann  Heixrich,  count  of 
Frankenberg,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Oath.  Church, 
was  bom  at  Glogau  September  18,  1726.  He  stud- 
ied first  at  Breslau,  and  afterwards  in  the  German- 
Hungarian  College  at  Rome.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  be  became  successively  coadjutor  of  the 
archbishop  of  Gdrtz  in  1749,  archbishop  of  Mechein  in 
1759,  soon  after  member  of  the  Belgian  Council  of 
State,  and  cardinal  in  1778.  He  defended  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  and  of  the  episcopal  seminaries 
against  the  innovations  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  but, 
beini;  accused  of  having  taken  part  io  some  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  Brabant  in  1789,  th^mperor 
deposed  him.  Accused  afterwards  of  liaving  opposed 
the  measures  taken  by  the  French  against  the  cliurch- 
es  of  his  diocese,  he  was  condemned  to  deportation, 
and  taken  to  Brussels.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Em- 
Dierichf  then  in  the  village  of  Ahans,  in  Westphalia, 
and  finally  removed  to  Breda,  in  Holland,  where  he 
died,  June  11, 1804.  See  A.  Theiner,  Der  Cardinal  von 
Frankenberg  (Freiburg,  1850);  Pierer,  UniversaULexi- 
hon,  8.  V. 

Frankfart,  Concordat  of.    See  Concordat. 

Frankfurt,  Council  of  (Concilium  Franco- 
pobdienbe),  a  synod  of  great  importance  in  Church 
history,  held  at  Frankfurt- on -the -Main,  A.D.  794. 
Some  Roman  writers  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfurt  (e.  g.  Barruel,  JDu  Rm, 
Pope,  Paris,  1803,  ii,402),  but  Baronius  (Annates,  A.D. 
794)  admits  it,  and  Labbe  publishes  the  canons  enact- 
ed at  it  (ConcU,  vii,  1057).  Mansi  publishes  but  two 
of  the  canons  {dmcil.  xii,  909),  referring  to  Capit.  Reg. 
Franc,  (ed.  Baluz.  i,  263)  for  the  rest.  Dupin  holds 
that  it  was  considered  in  France  to  be  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  that  three  hundred  bi.«hops  attended  it  {Eccles. 
Hist,  cent.  viii).  They  came  from  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  and  there  were  two  dele- 
gates from  the  pope. 

The  occasion  of  the  council  was  as  follows.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  0>uncil  of  Kicaea,  A.D.  787, 
the  pope  sent  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  Charlemagne,  seek- 
ing the  approval  of  the  French  bishops,  which  thej' 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  images, 
sanctioned  at  Nictea,  was  unauthorized  in  the  Church, 
and  nnlawful.  The  Lihri  CaroUni  (see  Caroline 
Books)  were  composed  under  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne, and  by  his  order,  to  refute  the  canons  of  Ni- 
cjea.  **  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  opposition 
mrhich  they  offer  to  every  act  of  or  appearance  of  wor- 
ship as  paid  to  images,  even  to  bowing  the  head  and 
baming  lights  before  them.  Romanists  pretend  that 
the  Galilean  bishops,  as  well  as  the  author  of  these 
books,  were  deceived  by  a  false  translation  of  the  acts 
of  the  second  Council  of  Nic«a,  which,  they  say,  led 
them  to  fancy  that  the  council  had  inculcated  the  pay- 
ing divine  honor  and  worship  to  images,  and  that  it 
-vras  this  false  notion  which  induced  them  to  condemn 
the  council ;  but  this  is  evidently  untrue,  since  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  authentic  copies  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  were  sent  into  France  by  the  pope,  as  also 
that  Charlemagne  received  another  copy  direct  from 
Constantinople"  (Palmer,  On  the  Church,  lA^  iv,  ch.  x, 
§  4).  Roger  de  Hoveden  has  the  following:  '*  In  the 
year  792,  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  sent  into  Brit- 
ain" [to  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians]  "a  synodal  book, 
sent  to  him  from  Constantinople,  in  which,  alas  I  were 


found  many  things  inconvenient,  and  contrary  to  the 
true  faith,  especially  in  this,  that  it  was  established 
by  unanimous  consent  of  almost  all  the  doctors  and 
bishops  of  the  East,  no  less  than  three  hundred,  that 
images  ought  to  be  worshipped*'  [imagines  adorari 
debere],  **  which  the  Church  of  God  doth  altogether 
aitominate"  [execratur].  **  Against  which  Albinus" 
[Alcuinus]  ''  wrote  an  epistle,  fortified  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  huly  Scriptures."  Matthew  of  Weat- 
minster,  anno  793,  gives  a  similar  account. 

Finally,  Charlemagne  called  the  Council  of  Frank- 
furt for  A.D.  794,  to  consider  this  question,  and  also 
that  of  the  Adoptianist  heresy  (q.  v.).  Fifty-six  can- 
ons were  passed  at  the  council,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  Canon  1.  Condemning  Felix 
and  Elipandus,  the  propagators  of  the  Adoptian  here- 
sy. 2.  Condemning  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  and 
all  worship  of  images.  ^*Alldta  est  in  medium  quns- 
tio  de  nova  Grecorum  Synodo,  quam  de  adorandis 
imaginibus  Constantinopoli  fecerunt,  in  qua  scriptura 
habebatur  ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  ita  nt  deificsa 
Trinitati,  servitium  aut  adorationem  non  impcnderent, 
anathema  Judicarentur.  Qui  supra  sanctissimi  patres 
nostri  omnimodis  adorationem  et  servitutem  renuentes 
contempeerunt  atque  consentientes  condeninaverunt." 
6.  Ordering  that  bishops  shall  see  justice  done  to  the 
clergy  of  their  diocese ;  if  the  clergy  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  judgment,  they  may  appeal  to  the  metro- 
politan in  synod.  11.  Ordering  all  monks  to  abstain 
from  business  and  idl  secular  employments.  16.  For- 
bidding to  tHke  money  for  the  ordination  of  monks. 
— See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Gieseler, 
Church  History,  period  iii,  §  12 ;  Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  V. ;  Inett,  History  of  the  Ewflish  Church,  pt. 
i,  chap,  xiii ;  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  iii,  635  pq. ; 
Harduin,  Condi,  iv,  904 ;  Schr5ckh,  Kirchengeschichte, 
XX,  698 ;  and  the  article  Imaob  Worship. 

Frankitirter,  Moses  ben-Simeon,  a  distinguish- 
ed printer  and  Hebraist,  lived  at  Amsterdam  between 
1700  and  1762.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  chiefly 
rests  on  the  "Great  Rabbinic  Bible"  (called  pfenp 
iTsTTa,  the  Congregation  of  Moses,  Amsterd.  1724-1727, 
4  volf.  fol.),  which  ho  edited,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  fortune.  This  work  con- 
stitutes in  itself  A  library  of  Biltlicol  literature  and  ex- 
egesis, and  is  indispensable  to  ever}'  critical  expositor 
of  the  O.  T.  Besides  giving  the  text  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  by  Onkelos,  it  contains  the  Massora,  the  com- 
mentaries by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Lovi  b.  Ger- 
shon,  Jacob  b.  Afher,  Samuel  b.  I^niado,  Jim  Jachjo, 
Duran,  Saadia,  Chaskuni,  Sephorno,  a  numl>er  of  other 
rabbis,  and  by  the  editor.  Frankfurter.  Not  loss  note- 
worthy are  his  Index  Rerum,  the  different  Introductions 
written  either  bv  himself  or  by  distinguished  rabbis ; 
his  Index  to  all  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  O.  T., 
giving  the  commencement  of  the  verses ;  a  treatise  on 
the  design  of  the  law  by  Obadiah  Sephorno ;  the  Great 
I^Iassora;  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Codd. ;  a  treatise  upon  the  Accents ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  differences  in  text  between  Ben- 
Naphthali  and  Ben-Asher,  to  the  latter  of  whom  so 
great  prominence  is  given  by  Maimonides,  who,  in  his 
treatise  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  regards  Ben-Ash- 
er's  revision  as  the  most  correct,  and  adopts  it  himself 
as  a  model.  It  is  from  this  revision  of  the  text  that 
the  Hebrew  Bil)les  of  the  present  day  are  printed. 
Frankfurter  wrote  also  glosses  on  the  different  portions 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  r\y^'p  mvo  (a  small  offering) ; 
nbnn«  nnsa  (the  great  offering) ;  n*irn  nn^'O  (the 
evemng  offering). — Kitto,  Cyclopadia  of  Bib.  LU,  ii,  37  j 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Jleb,  Liter.  101 ;  FQrst,  BibUoth, 
Jud.  i,  295.     See  Babbinical  Bibles.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Frankincense  (SlSisb,  lebonah';  whence  X/^a- 
voq),  an  odorous  resin,  so  called  from  its  whiteness 
(Plin.  xii,  14,  32) ;  mostly  imported  from  Arabia  (Isa. 
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Ix,  6 ;  Jcr.  vi,  20 ;  see  also  Strebo,  16 ;  Virgil,  Gwrg, 
ii,  117),  yet  growing  also  in  Palestine  (Cant,  iv,  14 ; 
unless  perhaps  some  odoriferous  kind  of  pUaU  is  here 
referred  to) ;  and  used  lor  perfume  (Cant,  iii,  6),  but 
more  especially  in  sacrifices  for  fumigation  (Lev.  ii,  2, 
16;  V,  11;  Isa.  xliii,  23;  Ixvi,  3;  Luke  i,  9);  and  it 
also  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  perfume  which 
was  to  be  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx,  34). 
Its  use  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  meat-offering  (Lev. 
ii,  1, 16 ;  vi,  15 ;  xxiv,  7 ;  Numb,  v,  15)  arose  from  its 
fragrant  odor  when  burnt,  in  which  respect  the  in- 
cense was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  name,  and  its  diffu- 
sion an  emblem  of  the  publishing  abroad  of  that  name 
(Mai.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Cant,  i,  3) ;  and  from  this,  as  pray- 
er is  a  calling  on  God's  name,  the  incense  came  to  be 
an  emblem  of  prayer  (Psa.  cxli,  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Rev. 
•y,  8;  viii,  8).  In  this  symbolical  representation  the 
frankincense  especially  set  forth  holiness  as  character- 
istic of  the  divine  attributes,  so  that  the  burning  of  it 
was  a  celebration  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  (B&hr, 
StfmboUk  d.  Mot,  CuUus,  i,  4G6;  ii,  329,  etc.).  In  this 
respect  its  name  {  =  whiteness)  likewise  became  signifi- 
cant. Frankincense  was  also  used  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  heathen  (Herod,  i,  183;  Ovid,  Thist.  v, 
5,  11 ;  Meiam.  vi,  164 ;  Amob.  adv,  Gentes,  vi,  8 ;  vii, 
26,  etc.).  On  the  altars  of  Mylitta  and  the  Paphian 
Venus  only  incense  was  burnt  (Mflnter,  /?e%.  der  Ba- 
bylonia-^ p.  55 ;  Der  tempel  d,  himmel.  Gdttin  zu  Paphos^ 
p.  20 ;  Homer,  Od.  viii,  363 ;  see  Damm,  s.  v.  ^vi)tiQ ; 
Tacitus,  Hist,  ii,  3).  The  substance  itself  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  now  known  as  such,  a  vege- 
table resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained by  successive  incisions  in  the  luirk  of  a  tree 
oalled  the  ca-bor  thurM,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
purest  and  whitest  kind  (HST  'b,  \i0avoc  Sia^vijc,  or 
fcadapoc) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and,  as  it  becomes  old,  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Indian  olibanum,  or  frank- 
incense, is  imported  in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay 
as  a  regular  article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in  sick 
rooms.  The  olilMinum,  or  frankincense  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Temple  services,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which  is  a  sponta- 
neous exudation  of  the  Pinvs  abies^  or  Norway  spruce 
fir,  and  resembles  in  its  nature  and  uses  the  Burgundy 
pitch  which  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree.     See  In- 
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The  ancients  possessed  no  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  plant  from  which  this  resin  is  procured 
(StralK),  xvi,  778, 782;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  49;  Pliny,  vi,  26, 
32;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  158;  Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  24;  Herod, 
iii,  97,  107;  Arrian,  Aiex.  vii,  20;  Virg.  ^n.  i,  416; 
Getirg.  i,  57,  etc."),  and  modern  writers  are  nearly  as 
much  confused  in  their  accounts  of  it.  Even  Pliny 
and  Theophrastus,  who  had  never  seen  it,  give  merely- 
contradictory  statements  concerning  it.  It  is  described 
by  the  latter  as  attaining  the  hei»;ht  of  about  five  ells, 
having  many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and 
bark  like  the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  men- 
tions another  description,  according  to  which  it  resem- 
bles the  mastic4rte,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  color 
(^Hist.  Plant,  ix,  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v,  41),  it 
is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian  hawthorn, 
with  gold-3»ellow  leaves  like  those  of  the  icoad.  The 
diflicultv  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation  of  some  shoots  of  the 
tree  it«clf,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  terebintkus 
(xii,  31).  Garcia  do  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with 
a  leaf  like  that  of  the  mastic:  he  distinguishes  two 
kinds :  the  finer,  gromng  on  the  mountains ;  the  other, 
dark  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  growini;  on  the  plains. 
Chardin  says  that  the  frank  incense- tree  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Caramania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  The 
Arabian  botanist  Abulfadli  says  it  is  a  vigorous  shrub, 


growing  only  in  Yemen  and  on  the  hills,  and  in  re- 
spect to  its  leaves  and  fruit  resembling  m^Ttle;  a  de- 
scription which  has  been  thought  (Sprengel,  Hist,  m 
bot.  i,  12,  257)  to  apply  very  well  to  tiie  Amffri$  katab 
(Forskal,  Flor.  p.  80),  or  (Gesch.  d.  Botan.  i,  16)  to  the 
Amyris  ikq/*a/ (Forskal,  p.  19),  or  even  to  the  Jiaiperu 
thurifira  (Martins,  Pluirmahof^n.  p.  384).    Niebnhr,  in 
his  Descript.  of  A  rabia,  ii,  856,  says,  "  We  could  leani 
nothing  of  the  tree  from  which  the  incense  distils,  and 
Forskal  does  not  mention  it.     I  know  that  it  is  to  le 
found  in  a  part  of  Hadramaut  [comp.  Wellfted,  i,  196; 
ii,  833],  where  it  is  called  otibiom.     But  the  Arabians 
hold  their  own  incense  in  no  estimation,  and  make  ose 
of  that  only  which  comes  from  India.     Probally  Ara- 
bian incense  was  so  called  by  the  ancients  becanse  the 
Arabs  traded  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  from  India  to  tlw 
ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria."     The  Hebrews  imported 
their  frankincense  from  Saba  (Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  30); 
but  it  is  remarkabljB  that  at  present  the  Arabian libanom, 
or  olibanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  oomra  through 
Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Arabian  plant  may  possil.ly  have  degenerated,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind  was  alwsyi  procured 
from  India,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  time  of  Dio«co^ 
ides.     Burckhardt,  in  his  Travels  m  Xubia,  p.  263,  ob- 
serves: **The  /i6aM  is  a  species  of  gun,  collected  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  betweea 
Kordofan  and  Shilluk,  on  the  road  to  Sennaar.    It  is 
said  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  tree,  in  the  same 
manner  as  gum  arable.    It  is  sold  in  small  thin  cake5, 
is  of  a  dull  gray  color,  veiy  brittle,  and  has  a  stroog 
smell.     The  country  people  use  it  as  a  perfume,  bat  it 
is  dear.     It  is  much  in  demand  for  the  inhalitants  of 
Taka,  and  all  the  tribes  between  the  NUe  and  the  Red 
Sea.     It  is  exported  to  Souakin ;  the  Cairo  mercbantj 
receive  it  from  Jidda.    At  Cairo  it  is  considered  as  the 
frankincense,  and  is  called  incense.     There  are  two 
sorts,  one  of  which  is  much  coarser  than  the  other. 
It  is  also  imported  into  Jidda  from  Souahel,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Gardafai."    Col- 
onel James  Bird  likewise  oliserves:  **  There  are  two 
kinds  of  frankincense,  or  loban,  one  of  which  is  the 
produce  of  Hadramaut,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bedooin 
Arabs,  the  other  is  brought  by  the  Sumalis  fn  m  Afri- 
ca.    The  former,  which  is  met  with  in  snrall  (globular 
lumps  has  a  tinge  of  green  in  its  color ;  but  the  other, 
which  is  more  like  common  resin  in  appearance,  is  ^ 
a  bright  yellow  appearance.     What  the  Samalis  im- 
port and  name  loban  mati  is  less  fhigrant  than  the 
Arabian  kind ;  it  is  therefore  preferred  for  chewine, 
but  the  last  is  more  used  for  fumigation.     Both  kinds 
are  exported  by  the  Ilindd  merchants  to  India,  alon; 
with  gum,  myrrh,  and  small  porticms  of  honey  collect- 
ed in  the  country  near  Aden."     The  Arabs,  says  Ro- 
senmUUer  (AUerthumsk.  iv,  153),  call  the  most  excel- 
lent species  of  frankincense  cvndkur;  and  that  thi?  ii 
an  Indian  production  appears  from  Colebrcoke's  obser- 
vation (Asiatic  Besearckes,  ix,  877),  that  in  Hindu 
writings  on  medicaments  an  odorous  gum  is  called 
kvndura,  which,  according  to  the  Indian  grammarian?, 
is  a  Sanscrit  word.     They  unanimously  state  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  tree  called  sallaki^  and  in  the  vulgar 
language  sakd.     When  the  bark  is  pierced  there  ex- 
udes a  gum  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  externally 
powdery  from  friction,  but  internally  pellndd,  ven- 
brittle,  with  a  balsamic  or  resinous  fmell,  and  a  some- 
what acrid  taste ;  it  bums  with  a  clear  blase  and  bn 
agreeable  odor.     The  tree  grows  in  the  Indian  mouik 
tains,  and  is  one  of  considerable  size,  somewhat  ns 
semblinj!  tlie  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same  nat- 
ural family,  (erebinthacetr,  or  turpentine-bearing  trees 
(see  Ainsl'ie,  Mat.  Ind.  i,  265).     It  is  known  to  bota- 
nists by  the  name  of  Bostcellia  serrata  or  thvri/fra 
(Roxburgh,  Flora  Tndica,  iii,  888);  it  has  pinnated 
leaves,  the  folioles  of  which  are  pubescent,  ovate  acu- 
minate and  serrate,  and  very  small  flowers  difpored  in 
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Frasar,  James,  D.D..  t 

Scntluid,  burn  about  1700,  and  died  1769,  was  the  author 
of  Tka  Sa-ipOut  Doclrine  of  S-amificalim  (Edinburgh, 
1771,  12mu),  ot  which  teveral  editL.na  have  appeareil, 
he  l«t  an  abridgment  (London,  Tract  Society,  IS49, 
Smo).  Thia  work  «aa  eiUted  hv  Dr,  Enkine,  and  U  - 
lighly  praised  by  Orme  (Bibi.  Bii.).  See  Fatti  E<xit$. 
Scolic.  ii,  6ao. 

Fraaaen,  Ci~<ude,  a  Francigcan  monk,  waa  bom  In 
Pieardy  in  1620.  Ha  wan  doctorof  the  Soriionne,  the- 
ological profeaior  at  Pari?,  and  Buptrlor  of  the  Fran- 
n  convent  there.  He -wrote  DutertalMma  BMiat 
(Paria,  1682, 2  vols.  4to):— Cimrj  dr.  Phiiotopht  (Paria, 
16C8,  2  volB.  4ta)  -.—Caurt  de  Thioiogit  (l>aria,  1672,  4 
Toll,  fol.) ;  roprinted,  with  additioiii  by  the  suthor,  in 
t.atlD,  as  Seotut  A  cadtmieat  tea  nnivrria  dodorii  lUJu 
Hi  lieaio^ca  dogmala  (Venice,  12  vols.  4to).  He  died 
1  Pane,  Fab.  26,1711. 
Frat«t,  the  Latin  ward  for  brother.     See  Bbotd- 
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teet,  and  la  found  in  Amboyna  and  the  moDntainoDi 
diKtricta  of  India.  Another  ipeciee,  the  B.  papgri/era, 
oecDrs  on  the  east  coait  of  Africa,  ia  Abyssinia,  atniul 
1000  feet  above  the  eea-level,  on  bare  limeitone  rocki, 
to  whith  the  hue  of  the  item  ia  attached  by  a  thick 
■naas  of  vegetahle  aubetance,  lending  roota  (o  a  pro- 
dlglooe  depth  in  Che  rocky  crcTicei  (Hogg'a  Try.  Kiag- 
dom.  p.  2-19).  Ita  reain,  the  olibanum  of  AMca  and 
Arabia,  uaujlly  occurs  in  commerce  in  browniih  ma»- 
ea,  and  in  yellow-tinted  drops  or  "tears,"  not  eu  large 
as  tha  Indian  variety.  The  last  la  still  burnt  in  Hin- 
du templea  under  the  named  of  "  rhunda"  and  "  lii- 
hBn"~tbe  latter  evidently  identical  with  the  llebrpw 
Itbrmak:  and  it  is  exported  from  Bombay  in  consider- 
able qnanticies  for  the  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  CaCh. 
olic  charche*.  Froni  Cant,  iv,  14  it  has  been  inferred 
that  tbe  frankincense-trae  grew  in  Palratine  (compare 
Athen.  Ui,  101),  and  e.-'pecially  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  connection  between  the  names,  howerer,  goes  for 
nothing  (I^lionah,  Lebanon);  the  wont  may  be  used 
fur  arnmatic  plinta  generally  (Geaen.  Lei.  B.  v.);  and 
the  rhclnricai  flonriahes  of  Klorui  (Epit.  iii,  6,  ''  thuria 
allv.is")  and  Ausonlna  (JTmujFJ.  p.  110)  are  of  little 
avail  against  the  fact  that  the  tree  1b  not  at  present 
toaad  in  Palestine.  (See  Celsii  /liavb.  i,  2:!1 ;  B<>d.  a 
Stapel,  commm.  tn  Tluophr.  p.  976  tq. ;  Oesenius,  Hrb. 
Tketaur.  p.  741;  Peias  Csetop.  a.  v.  Olilianum  and  Bos. 
wetlia Tfaurifera).     3ea  ARoMA-nca. 

FranlEa,   Cooveialoa   of.      See   Culodwig  ; 

Franc,  or  Franzlaa,  Wolfoaso,  a  Lutheran  1 
thealoKian,  was  born  at  Plauen,  Ifi64.  He  became  I 
profeSHiT  of  historr,  and  afterwards  of  theologv,  at  i 
Wittenberg,  where  he  died  Oct.  S6, 1628.  Among  his  ' 
volamtnooa  writings  are  /Inima/iiuii  hiiloria  Snera 
(heflt  ed.  Frankfort,  1713,  4  vols.  4to)  -.—TrnTtaliu  Ih^  ' 
el"gyH»  de  imterpnUuime  S.8.  (Wittenb.  2d  edit.  1T08.  ] 
4lo)  :  —  Schola  tacrifirianm  patriarrhalitrm  tarra,  as- 
sertini;  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  against 
the  ScKsinlans  (Wittenb.  1654,  4Io,  and  often).  I 

rra  Paola    See  Sarpi.  j 

Vxak»vx,  Ale^iander,  D.D.,  minister  of  Kirkhill,  I 
UL-T  T 


of  associations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch  wblch 
punue  special  religious  and  ecclesjaaticul  purposes, 
obaerve  corrcBponding  statutes  and  religious  exercises, 
and  are  endowed  with  Indulgence^  and  sometimes 
with  other  privileges.  Among  the  purposes  to  which 
fraCemities  are  devoted  are  tbe  nurung  of  the  sick, 
support  of  the  poor,  the  practice  of  a  special  devotion 
to  aoine  part  of  the  KomHo  Catholic  worship,  the  ven- 
eration of  a  particular  uint,  etc.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  tiie  Christian  Church,  as  all  Roman  Catholic  writers 
admit,  thers  is  no  trace  of  fraternities.  The  lirel  ref- 
erence to  them  ia  found  in  an  order  of  bishop  Odo.  of 
Paris  (died  1208),  providing  for  tho  annual  meeting 
of  a  Marianic  fraternity.  In  the  12th  century  the 
fraternity  of  Bridge  Brethren  [q.  v.)  aroee  at  Avignon. 
Among  tbe  oldest  associotioos  of  this  class  belongs 

Iso  the  fraternity  of  the  Gonfalonierl,  who  were  coo. 

rmed  by  pope  Clement  IV.      In  the  17th  and  18th 

enturiea  the  "  Marlanic  Congregations"  spread  wide- 
ly, especially  in  Southern  Germany,  and  In  connection 
with  the  order  of  Jesuita.     Among  the  other  most 

ited  asBOcintiona  were  that  of  the  Scapulary  (q. 
v.),  Roean-  (q.  v.),  and  CorpuB  Christi.  The  popes 
Clement  VIII,  Paul  V,  Benedict  XlII,  and  Benedict 
XIV  issued  several  consUtulions  and  decrees  concero. 

ig  fraternities.  All  the  fratemiliea  of  the  Church 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  his 
right  of  visitation.     No  fraternity  ce     ' 


diocee. 


jt  tU  i 


'.at  tbe  \ 


as  tha 


imining,  sanctioning,  and,  wheneve 
cEinoses,  altering  their  statutes.  Among  the  fratemi- 
lieB  of  modem  oritrin,  none  haa  extended  so  widely  as 
the  "  Fraternity  of  the  mo^t  Holy  and  Immaculala 
Heart  of  Mary  for  tbe  Cnnvcralon  of  Sinners,"  which 
waa  founded  in  1837  hy  the  abbi  Uufriche  Dcsge- 
nettes  in  Paris.  Among  the  many  religious  societies 
which  have  l>een  of  lale  established  bv  the  High- 
Church  school  in  the  Anglifan  Church  are' many  which 
assume  the  name  "  Brotherhood"  or  "  Confraternity." 
The  "  Kalendar  for  the  English  Church"  for  the  year 
1869  mentions  all  societies  of  this  kind  then  In  exist- 
ence in  England,  among  them  the  "Guild  of  St.  Alhan 
the  Martyr,"  all  the  branches  of  which  call  themaelvea 
(irolherbood  or  sisterhood ;  the  "  Confraternity  of  tha 
mo*t  Holy  Trinity ;"  the  "  Confraternity  of  tho  Bless- 
ed Sacrament  of 'the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;"  the 
'- Broth erhord  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician  and  Evan- 
gelist."—Jff^niMuK  Rtal-Eiici/likp.  iii,  IM  (s.  v.  Brw 
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denehitfien) ;  Jlalendar  for  the  EngKth  Chtrchfor  1869 
(London,  1«69,  p.  198-211).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fratrea,  plural  of /rater.     See  Brethbek. 

Fratxicelll,  Fraticelll,  or  Fratelli,  a  low  Lat- 
in or  Italian  diminutive,  denoting /ratres  minores^  lit- 
tle brothers.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  bo  many 
different  sects  that  its  use  in  writers  of  the  Middle 
Age  is  confusing.  It  was  first  applied  to  a  sect  of 
Franciscans  which  aroso  in  Italv  about  the  vear  1294. 
It  was  used  as  a  term  of  derision,  aa  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  were  apostate  monks ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  wus  Eomctimes  given  to  other  sects,  as  the  Cathur- 
ists,  Wuldonscs,  etc.  When  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  more  rigid  of  the  Franciscanii,  it  was  deemed  hon- 
orable. As  there  were  many  divisions  among  the 
Franciscans  (q.  v.),  pope  Coelestin  V  authorized  Pet,  de 
Macerata  and  Pet,  di  Hempronio  to  form  a  new  order, 
who  were  called  Pauperts  eremUi  Dom.  CceleHinij  and 
who  obtained  permission  to  live  in  solitude,  as  hermits, 
and  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigor. 
Many  of  the  more  ascetic  and  extravagant  monks  join- 
ed them,  who,  living  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
and  making  all  perfection  consist  in  poverty,  and  op- 
posed by  the  regular  Franciscans,  were  condemned  by 
Boniface  VIII  (1302),  and  the  inquisitors  were  ordered 
by  John  XXII  (1318)  to  proceed  against  them  as  her- 
etics, which  commission  they  executed  with  the  ut- 
most barbarity.  After  this,  many  of  them  adopted  the 
views  of  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Scrignun,  published  in 
his  commentarv.  See  Oliva.  Thov  held  ibe  Roman 
Church  to  be  Babylon;  that  the  rule  of  St  Francis 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  G6spel  of  Christ.  They  rffinned 
that  St.  Francia  waa  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv, 
C ;  that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  abrogated  in  1260,  and  to 
give  place  to  a  new  Gospel,  a  book  published  under 
the  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim ;  that  the  ministers  of 
thia  reformation  were  to  be  barefooted  friars.  Thev 
were  repeatedly  condemned ;  and  from  authentic  rec- 
ords it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  from  1818  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  VI.  These  severities  were  repeated 
by  pope  Nicholas  V  and  his  successors ;  nevertheless, 
they  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  15th  century. 
— Herzog,  JieaUEnq/klop.  iv,  562 ;  Mosheim,  C%.  Bist. 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii.  chap,  ii,  §  89,  notes  86,  87 ;  Hase,  Ch. 
Hist.  §  265 ;  Limborch,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  Sec 
Everlasting  Gospel;  Franciscans. 

Frauds,  Pious,  "  artifces  and  falsehoods  made  use 
of  in  propagating  what  is  believed  to  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  reUgion,  They  are  the  offspring  of  sinceri- 
ty and  insincerity;  of  religious  zeal  combined  with  a 
defective  morality ;  of  conscientiousness  in  re«pect  of 
the  end,  and  unscrupulous  dishonesty  as  to  the  means : 
without  the  one  of  the!«e  ingredients,  there  could  be  no 
fraud ;  without  the  other,  it  could  in  no  sense  be  term- 
ed a  pious  fraud.  These  frauds  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly pr»ctised  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Prot- 
estants, in  their  abhorrence  of  the  frauds  that  have 
been  so  often  employed  in  support  of  that  corrupt  sys- 
tem, are  prone  to  forget,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to 
consider,  thut  it  is  not  the  corruptness  of  the  system 
that  makes  the  fk'auds  detestable,  and  that  their  sep- 
aration f^om  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  place  them 
in  a  situation  which  exempts  them  from  all  danger  of 
falling  into  corruptions ;  among  the  rest,  into  the  jus- 
tification of  pious  frauds,  substantially  similar  to  those 
with  which  that  Church  is  so  justly  reproached.  See 
Whately,  Errors  of  Romanism,^  See  Casuistry; 
Pkobabilism. 

FrayasinouB,  Denis,  Count  of,  an  eminent  prel- 
ate of  the  Gallican  Church,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  peer 
of  France,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
etc,  was  born  May  9,  176o,  at  Curi^res,  in  Gascony. 
His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  preferred 


the  Church,  and  in  1788  he  attached  himself  to  tbe 
community  of  Laon,  directed  by  the  priests  of  St.  Sol* 
pice,  in  Paris.     The  society  was  broken  np  bj  the 
Revolution,  but  sifter  the  adoption  of  Napoleon's  con- 
cordat in  1801  it  was  reunited,  and  Fravssmoiu  be- 
came  lecturer  on  dogmatic  theology.    In  1803  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  ^*  catechetical  conferences"  in  St. 
Sulpice,  which  had  great  success.     Napoleon  threat- 
ened to  break  up  these  conferences  unless  Frayuinoiu 
would  make  certain  political  recommendations  to  his 
hearers ;  but  he  would  not  consent,  nor  was  he  farther 
ditfturbed.     The^e  meetings  were  suspended  by  the 
Church  authorities  from  1809  to  1814,  then  continued 
till  1822 ;  and  his  lectures  at  them  were  printed  under 
the  title  Deferue  du  Chrittianisme  (Paris,  1823,  3  volt. 
8vo),  containing  a  r^sumd  of  previous  books  on  the 
evidences,  with  additional  scientific  arguments.    It 
was  translated  into  English,  Defense  of  Ckristiamty^in 
a  Series  of  Lectures^  etc.  (London,  1836,  2  vols.  8ro). 
After  the  restoration  (1814)  he  became  very  popalsr 
at  court,  and  was  made  first  almoner  of  Louis  XYIII. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nismes,  bot  in 
1822  was  made  bbhop  of  Hermopolis  in parHlnu  u»fdt- 
Uum,     In  the  same  year  he  waa  made  grand  master  of 
the  Univcrsit}'  and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  an  end  to  Guizot's  lectures 
on  history  "as  of  dangerous  tendency.*'     In  1^4  he 
became  peer  of  France  and  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  wor.-hip.    He  was  also  minister  of  worship  un- 
der Charles  X,  but  soon  retired ;  and  gave  his  advice, in 
retirement,  against  the  famous  OrdotmoHcei  which  led 
to  the  Revolution  of  1830.     He  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  X,  who  died  in  his  arms  at  Goritz.    Fnys- 
sinous  died  at  St.Geni^z  Dec.  12, 1841.    His  life  was 
written  by  Henrion  (2  vols.  8vo).     Besides  the  work 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Let  Vrais  Pnnc^t  dis 
CEgUse  GaUiame  sur  la  puissance  eccUsiastiqw^  la  pa' 
pautiy  etc.  (1817,  8vo),  a  work  said  by  the  Ultnmon- 
tanists  to  **look  towards  Jansenism,  or  somethinjc 
worse."     According  to  it,  the  pope  is  infiallii>le  only 
when  in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  the  entire  Churdu 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xviii,  619. 

Fr^d^giae  or  Friduglae,  a  medieval  monkish 
writer,  was  of  English  origin,  and  flourished  in  the 
9th  centur}'.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcnin,  who  took  him 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  employment  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne.  He  succeeded  Alcuin  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  and  had  also  conferred  on  him  those  of 
St.  Bertin  and  Coruiery,  and  wus  chancellor  to  Louii 
le  D6bonnaire.  His  Epistola  de  Nihilo  et  tenAris  (pre- 
served in  the  MisceUanea  of  Baluze,  torn,  i)  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  author  attempts  to  show  in  the 
first  part  that  the  nihilum  is  something  real,  and  in 
the  second  that  the  tenebras  are  a  corporeal  substance. 
His  work  against  Agobard  is  lost,  but  the  description 
of  Cormery  in  the  poems  of  Alcuin  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him.— Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  GhiiraU,  xTiii, 
626. 

FredeiikSfWiLLBM,  was  an  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  contributed  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  in  Holland.  In  earlier  Ufa 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  Wessel  and  It. 
Agricola,  and  in  later  years  that  of  Erasmus.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  also  skilled  in  medicine. 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Martinis  church  in  Groningen. 
He  also  ft-equently  served  the  city  in  a  political  ea^ 
pacity.  He  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  highly 
esteemed.  Erasmus  regarded  him  not  only  as  an  en- 
lightened man,  but  as  a  model  priest.  He  belonjsed 
to  a  circle  in  which  the  spirit  of  Wessel  continued  to 
live.  Associated  with  such  men  as  Ererard  Jarghes, 
Herman  Abring,  Kikolaas  Lesdorp,  Johannes  Tim- 
mermans,  and  Gerard  Pistons,  he  diffused  liberal 
ideas  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Refonn- 
ers  than  with  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  Do- 
minicans attempted  to  coooteract  these  Ubeitl  vievs 
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bj  oflfering  to  defend  certain  theses.  A  debate  en- 
Baed  in  1523.  In  the  progress  of  it  it  became  appar- 
ent that  this  circle  of  friends  had  deaply  imbibed  the 
spirit  and  sentimsnts  of  the  illustrious  Wessel.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  expression  of  their 
views  was  greatly  due  to  the  extraordinar}'  influence 
of  Frederiks.  He  laid  Groningen  under  still  further 
obligations  to  him  by  bequeathing  to  the  St.  Martin's 
church  his  library,  volumes  of  which  are  still  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  University  Library'  of  that  place. 
He  died  in  1525.  He  left  a  son,  who  was  a  civilian, 
and  who  rendered  himself  very  useful  by  his  hospital- 
ity and  readiness  to  assist  those  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  faith.  See  Glasius,  Godgtleerd  Sederkmd^ 
biz.  472  en  verv. ;  Ypeij  and  Dermont,  OfscAiedems  der 
NfderlcMdMcke  Hervormde  Kerk,  1  Deel,  biz.  66  (Breda, 
1819).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Free  Church  of  Scotland.    See  Scotland, 
Free  Chubch  of. 

Free  CongregationB  (Fme  Gemeinden),  an  or- 
ganisation of  advanced  German  Rationalists  and  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  who  have  formally  seceded 
from  the  state  churches.     They  arose  oat  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Protestant  Friends  (^ProtegtanHsche  Freunde), 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents,  Friends  of 
Light  {Licktframde),    The  first  impulse  to  the  organ- 
ization  of  Protestant  Friends  was  given  by  pastor 
Uhlich,  who,  on  June  29, 1841,  presided  at  Gnadau.  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  at  a  meeting  of  16 
theologians  and  school-teachers.     A  second  meeting, 
held  at  Halle  on  the  20th  of  September,  1841,  was  at- 
tended by  56  Friends  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Anhalt, 
and  agreed  upon  nine  fundamental  articles.     The 
third  meeting,  held  in  Leipsic  in  1842,  counted  about 
200  participanta,  ministers  and  laymen ;  the  seventh, 
held  in  Coethen  in  1844,  about  150  ministers  and  500 
laymen.     In  1845  the  Prussian  government  deposed 
two  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  Uhlich  and  Dr. 
Rupp,  from  their  positions  as  ministers  of  the  State 
Church.     Both  at  once  established  Free  Cbn^i^rega^ 
tions,  Uhlich  at  Magdeburg  and  Rupp  at  Konigsberg. 
The  former,  within  a  few  months,  numbered  7000  mem- 
bers.  Other  congregations  were  soon  after  established 
in  Halle  (by  Wislicenus),  in  Nordhausen  (by  E.  Bal- 
zer),  in  Marburg  (by  prof.  Bayrhofer).     In  1847,  the 
first  Conference  of  Free  Congregations  took  place  at 
Nordhanaen,  to  which  also  the  German  Catholics  (q. 
V.)  were  invited.     The  revolution  of  1848  gave  to  the 
Free  Congregations  greater  liberty,  and  consequently 
a  conaiderabie  increase  of  members.     At  the  second 
Conference,  held  at  Halberstadt  in  1849,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  anion  with  the  German  Catholics ;  and 
by  the  third  Conference,  held  in  May,  1850  (it  was 
opened  at  Leipsic,  but,  when  some  members  were  or- 
dered oat  of  the  city,  adjourned  to  Coethen),  the  anion 
was  conaammated.     At  this  Conference  the  Apostles' 
Creed  waa  formally  rejected,  and  the  creed  of  the  new 
orgjnizatibn  summarized  in  the  formula  "  I  believe  in 
God  and  his  eternal  kingdom  as  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  worid  by  Jesus  Christ."    With  regard  to  bap- 
tism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  forms  of  divine  wor- 
shipi,  full  liberty  was  given  to  individual  congrega- 
tions.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  free  political  con- 
stitutions established  in  Germany  in  1818,  the  Free 
Congregations  were  in  moat  German  states  again  sub- 
jected to  ver}'  oppressive  laws.    In  Saxony  they  were 
altogether  suppressed.     In  Bavaria,  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  their  ministers  were  declared  invalid.     At 
the  same  time,  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  oon- 
gregationa  themselves.     Some  leaders,  like  Dr.  Rupp, 
desired  to  retain  the  name  Christian,  and  to  be  regard- 
ed aa  Christians ;  but  the  majority  wished  to  drop  the 
name  Christian,  and  even  declared  against  the  belief 
in  a  personal  God.     In  1868  the  Union  of  Free  Con- 
gregations numbered  in  Germany  121  congregations, 
with  26,000  members ;  and  six  periodicals  advocated 


their  views.  Among  the  Germans  of  the  United  States, 
the  Union  (^Btmd)  of  Free  Congregations  embraces 
five  congregations,  viz.  Philadelphia  (since  1852) ;  St. 
Louis  (1850) ;  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  (three  branches);  Dane 
Co.,  Wis. ;  Hoboken  (18i65).  A  periodical  is  published 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Union  acts  hand  in  band  with 
the  ^*  Alliance  of  Freethinkf^rs"  (a  German  society  in 
New  York),  and  a  number  of  **  Free  Men's  Associa^ 
tions**  in  different  parts  of  the  countr}'.  Similar  Free 
Societies  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
— See  Zschiesche,  Die  protettant.  Freunde  (Altenburg, 
1846) ;  Ilaym,  Krins  unterer  reUg,  Hetcegung  (.1847) ; 
Nippold,  Uundbuch  der  neuuUn  Kirchengesch.  (2d  edit. 
Elberfeld,  1868);  Schem,  American  EccUs.  Almanac 
for  1808  (N.  Y.  1868).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Freedom  (iidcn,  ^xqshshah*,  maiMMiunon,  Lev. 
xix,  20;  entirely  different  from  woXcrci'a,  ciftzens^. 
Acts  xxii,  28;  *^  commonwealth,"  i.  e,polihf,  £ph.  11, 
12).  Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  had  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  native  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xxiv,  22 ;  Numb,  xv,  15 ;  Deut.  i,  16 ;  xxiv,  17) ; 
the  law  of  usury  was  the  only  exception  (Deut.  xxiii, 
20).  The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  over  the  Gentile 
was  strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  member  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  the  civil  community  of  Jehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  ad- 
mitted under  certain  restrictions  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-9 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  1-^).  The  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of  the 
theocracy,  and  the  persons  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiii, 
1-6.  See  Foreigner.  The  Mosaic  code  points  out 
the  several  cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Hebrews 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  (Exod.  xxi,  2-4,  7, 8 ; 
Lev.  XXV,  39  41, 47-55 ;  Deut.  xv,  12-17).  See  Slave. 
There  were  various  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Rome  could  be  attained  by  foreigners,  such  as  by  mer- 
it or  favor,  by  money  (Acts  xxii,  28),  or  by  family. 
Theingenutu  or  freeman  came  directly  by  birth  to  free- 
dom and  to  citizenship.  The  liberHmu  or  freedman 
was  a  manumitted  slave,  and  his  children  were  de- 
nominated Ubertimy  i.  e.  freedmen  or  freedmen's  sons. 
See  Libertine.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
freedmen  had  not  equal  rights  with  the  freemen  or 
those  of  free  birth.  The  Roman  citizen  could  not  be 
legally  scourged  ;  neither  could  he  be  bound,  or  be  ex- 
amined by  question  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  If,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he  deemed  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  be  treated  by  the  president  with 
dishonor  and  injustice,  he  could,  by  appeal,  remove  it 
to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor  (Acts  xvi, 
87-39;  xxi,  89;  xxii,  25;  xxv,  11,  12).  Christians 
are  represented  aa  inheriting  the  rights  of  spiritual 
citizenship  by  being  members  of  the  commonwealth 
or  community  of  Jehovah  (Eph.  ii,  12 ;  Phil,  iii,  20). 
See  Citizenship.  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
freedman,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God;  and  the  Christian  freeman  is  the 
servant  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vi,  22;  Rom.  vi,  20-22).  Paul 
acknowledges  that  freedom  is  worthy  of  being  eagerly 
embraced;  but  the  freedom  which  he  esteemed  most 
important  in  its  cnnfiequences  was  that  which  is  given 
through  our  Lord  Jerus  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii,  21-23).  The 
Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented  as  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  Christians  as  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom (John  viii,  81-86 ;  Gal.  iv,  22-31).    See  Slavery. 

Free  (or  Free-will)  Offering  P^S^?'  «^^«*"*'» 
i.  e.  voluniary^  as  often),  spoken  of  a  spontaneous  gi/l 
(Exod.  XXXV,  29 ;  Ezra  i,  4 ;  comp.  7),  but  chiefly  of 
a  rolwUary  tacnfice  (Lev.  xxii,  23 ;  Elzra  iii,  5 ;  Eaek. 
xlvi,  12;  plur.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  14;  Lev.  xxiii,  88; 
Amos  iv,  5 ;  fig.  Psa.  cxix,  108),  as  opposed  to  one  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  ("t"!!)),  or  in  expiation  of  some 
offence.     See  Thank-offerino. 

Freeke,  William,  an  English  Socinian,  bom  in 
1663,  wrote  a  book  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
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Bwcrs,  entitled  A  Dialogue  on  the  Deity,  and  a  Confuta- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  rfthe  Trinity^  which  was  publicly 
burned ;  and  the  author  was  fined  £500  and  compelled 
to  make  a  recantation  in  Westminster  Hall. — Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  New  Jiiog.  Diet,  vii,  448- 
9.     (J.W.  MO 

Freeman  (airiKiv^tpoc,  one  manumitted,  a  freed- 
man,  1  Cor.  vii,  22;  so  Joeephus,  Ant.  vii,  11,  2;  M^f- 
chine?,  lix,  26;  Xenophon,  Athen.  i,  10),  FREEWOM- 
AN  (tXew^ipa,  a  free-bom  female,  Gal.  iv,  22,  28,  80; 
elsewhere  simply  *  *  free").     See  Freedom. 

Freeman,  James,  the  first  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  New  England,  was  bt)m  in  Charlestown, 
April  22, 1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.     His 
theological  studies  were  carried  on  with  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  war.     In  1782  he  was  invited  to  officiate  as 
reader  in  Kind's  Chapel  for  six  months,  and  in  1788  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  stipulating,  however, 
for  permission  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
service.     He  soon  began  to  feel  doubts  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  finally  preached  a  series  of 
sermons  to  his  people  renouncing  the  doctrine.     The 
church  resolved  (in  1786)  to  alter  their  liturgy  and  re- 
Uin  their  pastor.     Thus  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.    Application  was  made  to  Bishop  Provost  in 
1787  to  ordain  Mr.  Freeman ;  but  the  bishop,  of  course, 
refused,  and  the  pastor  was  ordained  by  his  own  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  of  excellent 
intellectual  powers,  and  was  very  successful  as  pastor 
and  preacher.     He  died  November  14, 1836.     Besides 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  to  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  pub- 
lished Sermons  and  Addresses  (Boston,  1832).— Ware, 
Unitarian  Biography,  i,  143,  sq. ;  Sprague,  Annals,  viii, 
162. 

Free  Religious  Association,  the  name  of  an 
association  established  in  Boston,  United  States,  in 
May,  1867.     The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  declared  the  objects  of  the  association  to  be 
to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage 
the  scientific  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase  fellow- 
ship in  the  spirit ;  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interest- 
ed in  these  objects  are  cordially  invited  to  ito  mem- 
bership.    Each  member  of  the  association  is  left  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and 
afiects  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  associations. 
Any  person  desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  association 
will  be  considered  a  member,  with  full  right  to  speak 
in  its  meetings,  but  is  required  to  contribute  a  small 
annual  fee  as  a  preliminary  to  the  privilege  of  voting 
on  questions  of  business.     The  assocuition  is  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  one  month's  notice  of 
the  meeting  bemg  previously  given.     A  permanent 
organization  was  effected  of  officers  and  committees. 
At  the  first  meeting  speeches  were  made  by  Unitari- 
ans, Universalists,  Spiritualists,  Progressive  Friends, 
Progressive  Jews,  and  others  connected  with  no  par- 
ticular religious  denomination.     At  the  second  meet- 
ing, held  in  1868,  a  Baptist  clerg}man,  who  had  b^n 
censured  for  close  communion  practice,  and  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  who  had  been  tried  for  an  ex- 
change of  pulpit  with  a  non-Episcopal  clergyman, 
were  among  the  speakers.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the.  See  Breth- 
ren OF  THE  Free  Spirit. 

Free-thinkers,  "  a  name  adopted  by  sceptics  to 
express  the  liberty  which  they  claim  and  exercise,  to 
think  (or  doubt)  as  they  please  upon  all  subjecta,  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  religion.  The  term 
originated  in  the  18th  century,  thouih  '  frco-thinking' 
had  earlier  appeared  in  England.  In  1718,  a  weekly 
paper,  entitled  The  Free-thinker,  wuh  published;  and 
in  France  and  Germany  a  corresponding  spirit  exten- 
sively prevailed." — Eden,  Churchman's  Diet,  s.  v.  See 
Ikfidelity. 


Free  wllL     See  Wilu. 
Free-will  Baptists.     See  Baptists. 
Frelinghuysen,  the  name  of  a  family  eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Church. 

1.  Frelixghuyseii,  Theodorcs  Jacobus,  firet 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Charcb  in 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.     He  was  bom  at  Lingen,  in 
East  Friesland  (now  in  Hanover,  Prusm),  about  1691, 
was  educated  there,  and  was  ordained  in  1717.   By  the 
personal  influence  of  Sicco  I'jadde.  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  he  was  in- 
duced to  come  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in  Jinoa- 
ry,  1720,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  New  Bninswick, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Raritan  and  its  tribaUrie*. 
Encountering  all  the  difficulties  of  a  newly-fettled 
country  and  a  sparse  population,  whose  religious  spirit 
was  very  formal  and  relaxed,  his  faithful  and  fearless 
ministry  gave  great  offence  to  many,  and  aronsed  a 
spirit  of  persecuting  opposition.     But,  with  apostolic 
zeal,  he  declared,  "I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  not  preach  the  truth."     A  great  revival 
of  religion  resulted  from  his  evangelical  labors.    The 
highest  testimony  to  his  success  has  been  left  on  rec- 
ord by  such  men  as  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  Georg« 
Whitefield,  and  President  Edwards;  and  by  Rev. Dr. 
A.  Messier,  in  his  Historical  Rerietc  of  the  R.  D.  Vkvrtk 
of  Raritan ;  also  in  his  paper  entitled  *'  The  HolUnden 
in  New  Jersey,"  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  September,  1860— a  valuable  document 
A  characteristic  volume  of  his  sermons,  translated 
fh>m  the  Dutch  language  by  Rev.  William  Demarest, 
was  issued  in  1866  (12mo,  pp.  422)  by  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  R.  P.  D.  Church,  New  York.    Hw 
biographer  says  "  his  labors  continued  for  more  thsn 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj' ;  and  although  he  was  often 
attacked  in  the  civil  courta,  before  the  colonial  author- 
ities, and  by  complaint  to  the  Classis  of  Amsteriam, 
he  never  succumbed.     He  was  always  sustained  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.     All  his  children  were 
believers.     His  five  sons  were  ordained  to  the  miw?- 
try,  and  his  two  daughters  were  married  to  ministers." 
His  ministrv  closed  about  1747  (see  Memoir  rf  Hon, 
Theo.  Freiingkvysen,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 
N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1868).     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

2.  Frklinghutsen,  Rev.  Theodore,  eldest  son  of 
the  above-named,  came  to  this  country  in  1746  an  or- 
dained minister,  and  was  settled  over  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.    He  is  represented  to 
have  been  an  ardent,  frank,  and  popular  man ;  earnest, 
eloquent,  tender,  and  warm-hearted  as  a  preacher;  of 
spotless  life,  and  of  eminent  piety— "the  apostoUcand 
m«ch-l)€loved  Freylinghuysen,"  as  the  name  was  for- 
merly written.     After  a  ministry'  of  fifteen  years  m 
Albany,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1760,  psrtly  be- 
cause of  ministerial  discouragements  from  the  exces- 
sive worldlmess  of  the  city,  partly  to  visit  his  native 
land,  and,  according  to  some  account^  to  procure 
funds  for  founding  a  literary  and  theological  institu- 
tion.    But  he  never  returned,  liaving  been  lost  at  ff* 
on  the  voyage.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  two  brotl^ 
ers,  Jacobus  and  Ferdinandus,  both  of  whom  had 
been  educated  and  ordained  as  ministers  in  Holland, 
also  died  at  sea  in  1763,  of  small-pox ;  and  that  the 
voungest  brother,  Henricus,  pustor  of  the  churches  m 
Wawarsing  and  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  N.  T.,  dKd 
of  the  same  disease  soon  after  his  settlement  in  17«». 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

3.  FRELWOHnYSEN.  John,  second  son  ^^'^'^■•^•^ 
linghuysen,  was  educated  and  ordained  in  Holland.^ 
succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  at  Raritan,  N.  J.,in  1"750. 
He  "  was  a  man  of  greater  suavity  than  his  father,  hot 
was  equally  firm  in  upholding  the  claims  of  spintoJ 
Christianity.  He  was  distingui:*hed  for  his  gifts »" 
the  pulpit,  for  his  assiduity  in  the  religious  traininjit^f 
the  young,  and  for  his  aealoua  endeavors  to  wise  up 
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worthy  candidates  for  the  sacred  office."  He  died, 
greatly  lamented,  in  1754,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  afterwards  married  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus  Rutea  Hardenbergh,  and  who  sur- 
vived her  first  husband  more  than  fift}'  years,  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  **  as  eminent  in  her  day  for  in- 
telligent piety  as  any  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  of  the  New"  (see  Chamlwrti,  Memoir  of 
Hon.  Tkeo,  FrtUngkuyten,  Harpers,  18C3).  (W.  J.  U. 
T.) 

4.  Freu^tohutsev,  Theodore,  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian lawyer,  statesman,  orator,  and  educator  of  youth, 
was  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen,  and  the  i>on  of  major-general  Fredericic 
Frelinghuysen,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
Ontinental  Congress,  and  senator  of  the  United  States 
from  his  native  state  (New  Jersey).     He  was  bom  at 
Millstone,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787,  ed- 
ucated in  schools  at  New  Brunswicli  and  at  Busking 
Rid^,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  in 
1804,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution.    After 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  his  brother  John  at  Mill- 
stone and  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton  at  Princeton, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.     His  eminent  qualities  as  a  lawyer  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1817  as  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  until,  in  1829,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     At  the  end  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  soon  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.     From  1839  to  1850 
he  occupied  this  high  place,  and  then  became  presi- 
dent of  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  he  died,  April  12, 1861,  after  a  protracted  illnesfi. 
During  his  residence  in  New  York  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Henry  Clay  for  president,  in  1844. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  civil,  forensic,  and  political  emi- 
nence was  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  his  Christian  and 
philjnthropic  career.     His  piety  was  humble,  devout, 
genial,  simple,  and  most  carefully  cultivated.     His 
reli((ious  life  was  felt  with  unusual  power  at  the  bar, 
in  the  Senate,  in  society,  and  in  the  Church.     He  was 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  almost  until  his  death.     His 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  public  men — presidents, 
governors,  senators,  judges,  and  others — were  most 
remarkable  and  blessed.     Especially  was  be  in  the 
place  of  &ther,  pastor,  and  adviser  to  the  young  men 
over  whom  he  presided  in  the  university  and  college. 
He   was  one  of  the  foremost  Temperance  advocates 
and  laborers  in  his  generation.     His  eloquent  ton<{ue 
was  ever  ready  to  plead  for  every  good  Christian  or 
hamane  cause.     The  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  other  benev- 
olent enterprises,  often  shared  in  these  efforts.     At 
one  time,  and  for  years  together,  he  was  the  president 
of  those  three  greatest  of  our  Christian  voluntary'  a<- 
soclations — the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.     Necessarily  he  was  a 
Christian  patriot  of  the  first  order.     His  eloquent 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Indian  Bill, 
and  his  course  on  the  Sunday-mail  Question,  told  with 
electric  force  upon  the  whole  country.    And  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  among  the  first,  the 
most  decided,  pronounced,  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
eminent  defenders  of  the  Union.     The  completeness 
of  his  elevated  character  and  record  is  remarkable, 
and  his  name  will  ever  be  illustrious  for  its  goodness 
and  greatness.     A  memoir  of  his  life  and  services  by 
Rev.  T.  \V.  Chambers,  D,D.,  was  issued  bv  Harper 
and  B.othera,  N.  Y.,  1863, 12mo.     (W.  J.  R.  T,) 

French,  William.  D.D.,  a  distinguished  divine 
and  mathematician,  was  educated  at  Catus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  second  wrangler  in  1811.    He 


soon  after  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Pembroke  Col' 
lege,  was  made  M.A.  in  1814,  master  of  Jesus  College 
in  1820,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor  in  1821  and  1834,  rector  of 
Moor-Monkton,  Yorkshire,  in  1827,  and  canon  of  Ely 
in  1832.  He  died  in  1849.  He  published  A  ikv 
tranalaHon  of  the  Book  nf  Psalms  from  the  or'ginal  He* 
brew  (new  ed.  Lond.  1842, 8vo) : — A  neto  tmnslotion  of 
the  Provtrbi  of  Solomon  from  the  oriffinal  Hebrtw^  with 
Notes  by  W.  French  and  G.  Skinner  (Lond.  1831, 8vo). 
— Darling,  Cyclop.  BihUog,  s.  v. 

French  Confession  (Confeeno  GalUcana),    Sec 
Gallican  Confession. 

French  Lutheran  Church.    See  France. 

French  Reformed  Church.    See  France,  and 
Reformation. 

French    Roman    Catholic    Church.     Sec 
France,  and  Gallic  an  Church. 

French  Prophets,  the  name  given  in  England  to 
a  sect  formed  by  the  Camisards,  who  came  over  to  Eng- 
land alx>ut  1706,  and  who  brought  with  them  the  **  ^ift 
of  prophecy,*'  and  soon  made  converts  in  England.  The 
great  subject  of  their  predictions  was  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Their  message  was  / 
(and  they  were  to  proclaim  it  as  heralds  to  every  nation 
under  heaven),  that  the  grand  Jubilee,  *the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,'  the  accomplishment  of  those  numer- 
ous scriptures  concerning  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earthy  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  the  marruige  of 
the  Lcanhy  the^r«<  re«ttrrec<ion,  or  the  new  Jerusalem  de* 
scendingfrom  above^  was  now  even  at  the  door;  that 
this  great  operation  was  to  be  effected  by  spiritual 
arms  only,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
should  by  inspiration,  or  the  mighty  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
be  sent  forth  in  great  numliers  to  labor  in  the  vine- 
yard ;  that  this  mission  of  God's  servants  should  be 
witnessed  to  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  by  I 
a  deluge  of  Judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, wars,  etc.  ;  that  the  exterminating  angels 
should  root  out  the  tares,  and  there  shall  remain  upon 
earth  only  good  com ;  and  the  works  of  men  being 
thrown  down,  there  shall  be  but  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  heart,  and  one  voice  among  mankind.  And  they 
declared  that  all  the  great  things  they  had  spoken  of 
would  be  manifest  over  the  whole  earth  within  the 
term  of  three  years.  These  prophets  als»o  pretended  to 
the  gift  of  languages,  of  miracles,  of  discerning^  etc. : 
discerning  the.  secrets  of  the  heart;  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  same  spirit  on  others  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  the  gift  of  healing.  To  prove  Ihey  were 
really  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged  the 
complete  Joy  and  satisfaction  they  experienced,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which  was  poured  forth  upon  them, 
and  the  answer  of  their  prayers  by  the  Mo?<t  High. 
These  pretensions,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  detection  and  complete  overthrow.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  raise  the  dead,  and  fixed  upon 
one  of  their  own  number  for  the  experiment,  M-ho  was  f 
to  rise  on  a  particular  day.  But  Dr.  Ernes  did  not 
rise"  (Adams,  View  of  all  Bellfpons).  They  obtained, 
for  some  time,  considerable  success  in  Great  Britain, 
bavin •;  their  admiring  followers  not  only  in  London, 
but  also  in  the  chief  provincial  towns.  They  were 
even  Joined  by  some  parties  of  influence,  such  as  Sir  • 
Richanl  Bulkolv,  I^dy  Jane  Forbes,  John  Lacey,  Esq., 
and  others.  Mr.  Laccy,  who  was  originally  a  member 
of  Dr.  Calamy*s  congregation,  entered,  we  are  told, 
**  into  all  their  absurdities,  except  that  of  a  community 
of  goods,  to  which  he  strongi}'  objected,  having  an  in- 
come of  £2000  per  annum."  The  influence  of  the' 
prophets  speedily  declined ;  but  their  proceed inics  left  . 
a  stigma  for  a  time  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Hugue- 
not refugees  settled  in  Britain.  See  Hughson,  A  Co- 
pious  Account  of  the  French  and  English  Prophets^  etc. 
(London,  1814).     A  curious  tract,  entitled  A  Brand 
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matched  from  the  Burning^  hy  Samuel  Keimer,  who 
was  one  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  became  a  Quaker 
and  came  to  America,  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  French  prophets  ^^by  one  of  themselves."  The 
claims  of  the  French  prophets  resemble,  in  some  re- 
spects, those  of  the  modern  Irvin^^tes  (see  Englith  He" 
view,  ix,  22  sq.)* 

French  Versiomi  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — 
I.  We  may  gather  from  the  conciliar  edicts  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  translations  of  the  sacred  books  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  that  such  existed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century  (^Acia  Concil.  Tolos.  c.  14,  ap. 
Mansi,  xxiii,  197 ;  com  p.  those  also  of  the  Synod  of 
Tarragona  in  1234,  and  Beziers  in  124 C),  and  even  as 
early  as  1199,  Pope  Innocent  III  had  beard  that  "  evan- 
gelia,  epistolas  Pauli,  moralia  Job,  et  plures  alios  libros 
in  Gallico  sermone,"  were  in  use  among  the  Albigenses 
(Epist,  ed.  Baluze,  i,  432) ;  but  we  are  ver}'  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  character  of  these  translaiions,  or  the 
source  whence  they  emanated.     Writers  on  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  assert  the  existence  of  translations  in 
the  Romance  dialect  possessed  by  that  church  anterior 
to  the  12th  century  (Monastier,  History  of  the  Vaudoie, 
p.  73 ;  Henderson,  The  Vaudois,  p.  248 ;  Gilly,  The  Ro- 
maurU  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^  etc.,  Lond.  1848); 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  advanced  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  thorough  scrutiny.     In  the  Nobla 
Leyezon^  which  contains  the  religious  belief  of  that 
church,  there  are  several  citations  of  Scripture,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  are  made  from  any  ex- 
tant version ;  and,  at  any  rate,  this  work  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  (Hallam,  Hist,  of  IMeratttre,  i,  26). 
Walter  de  Mapes  saj'S  that,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III  (1159-1181),  he  was  present  at  a  synod 
at  Rome  where  certain  WaldeuMans  presented  to  the 
pope  a  book  written  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  "in  quo 
textus  et  glossa  Psalterii  plurimorumque  legis  utrius- 
<que  libroTum  continebntur*'  (De  Nvgis  Curial,  p.  64, 
Camden  Society  ed. ;  Usher,  De  Chr.  Secies.  Success. 
in  C^.ed.Elrington,  ii,  244);  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er any  part  of  this  was  in  the  vernacular  except  the 
f^loss,  which  in  a  translation  would  bo  of  little  use. 
That  Peter  Valdo  himself  possessed  a  vernacular  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  has  been  asserted ;  but,  when 
examined,  this  tradition  resolves  itself  into  the  fact 
that  he  requested  a  grammarian,  Stephanus  de  Ansa, 
to  supply  him  with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  and 
other  bonks  of  the  Bible,  **  et  auctoritates  sanctorum ;" 
but  whether  it  was  a  *' textus  cum  glossa,"  or  "sen- 
tentiiis  per  titulos  congregatas,"  the  witnesses  leave 
uncertain.     From  what  Reiner  says  (ap.  Usher,  /.  c), 
**Cum  e5(set  [Yaldus]  aliquantulum  literatus,  Nov! 
Testament!  textum  docuit  eos  vulgariter,"  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  no  vernacular  version  existed,  but 
that  Valdo  in  preachinsc  translated  for  his  hearers,  i.  e., 
probably  gave  them  the  glosses  which  Stephanus  had 
collected  for  him,     Trithemius,  however,  expressly 
says,  "Libros  sacne  scripturss  maxime  Novi  Testa- 
ment! sibi  in  linguam  Gallicam  fecit  transferri"  (Ann. 
Hirsavgims.  ann.  1160,  i,  442).     The  MSS.  of  the  Wal- 
densian  versions  preserved  at  Zurich,  Grenoble,  Dub- 
lin, and  Paris  are  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th 
century,  nor  can  the  version  they  present  claim  any 
high  antiquity.     That  vernacular  versions  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  portions  of  the  Old,  existed  among  the  so-call- 
ed Sectaries  of  the  south  of  France  from  an  early  pe- 
riod does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  we  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  say  anything  de6nite  concerning  them. 
Br.  Gilly  (p.  xxii)  has  called  attention  to  the  curious 
ftict  that  an  English  ecclesiastic  in  1Mb  disposed  l>y 
will  of  a  copy  of  the  Romance  Bible,  '*Bibulam  (Bibli- 
am  ?)  in  Romanam  linguam  translatam"  (Publications 
ofSurtees  Soc.  for  1836,  ii,  10).     In  the  library  of  the 
Academic  des  Arts  at  Lyons  there  is  a  Codex  contain- 
ing the  N.  T.  in  Romance,  to  which  is  appended  the  | 
liturgy  of  the  Catha  i,  indicating  its  origin  among  ; 


them  (Gieseler,  Church  Hist,  iii,  409).  In  the  north  of 
France  also  we  have  some  clear  traces  of  vernacular 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  A  translation  of  the  foor 
books  of  Kings  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  France 
(lanffue  (POil)  has  been  published  (Paris,  1841, 4to)  br 
M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  who  attributes  it  to  the  l^h  cra- 
tury.  M.  Reuss  has  examined  and  described  in  the 
Revue  de  StraAourp  (iv,  1  sq.),  a  Codex  preserred  in 
the  library  of  that  city,  which  contains  in  the  same 
dialect,  somewhat  varied,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  the  Glossa  ordinaria  et  uUerHnearit 
[see  Gloss],  and  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  with  the  Psalter  without  the  gloss.  As  re- 
spects  the  translation  said  to  have  been  executed,  cir. 
1250,  for  Louis  IX,  that  of  Du  Vignier  (cir.  1340),  that 
of  De  Sy  (1350),  and  that  of  Vaudetar  (1872),  we  can 
say  nothing  more  than  that  tradition  asserts  thatsach 
did  once  exist. 

Of  translations  of  parts  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the 
Pfalters,  into  the  more  modern  French,  a  large  num- 
l)cr  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  a  copious  list  is  given  \y  Le 
Long  in  his  Eibliotheca  Sacra.  Al  out  the  year  lS^Oa 
translation  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Charles  V 
of  France,  by  Raoul  de  Prailles,  of  which  more  than 
one  copy  exists.  Le  Long  gives  a  description  of  a 
Codex  containing  it,  with  some  extracts,  by  way  of 
specimen,  of  the  language  ;  and  there  is  another  MS. 
of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  a  fall  description 
is  given  in  the  Eibliotheca  Lansdotcniana^  p.  284  9q. 
The  version  in  these  codices  does  not  (:o  beyond  rror> 
erbs. 

II.  Emerging  from  these  obscurer  regions  itf  in- 
quiry, we  come  to  those  versions  which  have  teen 
printed,  and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  certain 
account. 

1.  That  of  Guiars  des  Moulins,  an  ecclefiaftic  of 
Picardy.     Taking  as  his  basis  the  Hisforia  Sihola$tica 
of  Peter  Comestor,  a  digest  of  the  Bible  History  vith 
glosses,  he  ft^ely  trant^ luted  this ;  adding  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  probably  the  oth- 
er books  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  substituting  for  Comes- 
tor's  history  of  the  Maccabees  a  translation  of  thisfrom 
the  Vulgate,  and  in  general  conforming  the  whole 
more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  than  Comestor 
had  done.     The  Psalms,  Prophets,  and  Epistles  were 
not  in  the  work  as  at  first  ii^fued,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Acts  were  not  abo  omitted :  all  thecr,  how- 
ever, were  added  in  later  copies.     Many  MSS.  of  this 
work  exist,  the  moFt  important  of  which  is  at  Jena. 
An  edition  of  this  Bible,  as  completed  by  different 
hands,  was  issued  from  the  press  by  order  of  Chailes 
VIII,  about  the  year  1487,  edited  by  the  king**  con- 
fessor, J.  de  Rely,  and  printed  by  Verard,  Paris,  2  vols, 
fol.     Twelve  editions  of  this,  some  at  Paris  and  some 
at  Lj'ons,  appeared  between  1487  and  1545.    This  is 
called!^  Grande  Bible,  to  distinguiish  it  from  a  work 
entitled  La  Bible  pour  Us  simples  gens^  which  is  a  som- 
niary  of  the  history  of  the  0.  T.,  and  of  which  several 
undated  editions  have  been  examined.     Previous  to 
the  edition  of  1847,  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  of  the  sane 
translation  as  that  found  in  the  conipleted  works  of 
Guiars,  but  not  by  Guiars  himself,  was  printed  at  Ly- 
ons bj'  Barth.  Buyer,  fol.,  and  edited  by  two  Augustin- 
ian  monks,  Julien  Macho  and  Peter  Fai^t:  it  is  on- 
dated,  but  is  referred  to  the  year  1478,  and  justly  claims 
to  be  the  Editio  Princeps  of  the  French  Scriptures. 

2.  In  the  year  1628  appeared  at  Paris,  from  the 
press  of  Simon  de  Colines,  an  anonymous  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  to  which, 
in  1525,  was  added  the  Psalter,  and  in  1528  the  rest  of 
the  O.  T.  (together  7  vols.  8vo),  the  List  portion  being 
issued  at  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  attempts  «b  the 
part  of  the  French  clergy  to  prevent  its  appearance. 
Tradition  ascribes  this  version  to  Jacques  le  Fene 
d'Etaples,  who  had  before  this  distinguished  hhnself 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  by  exegei- 
ical  works  oc  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  there  is  no 
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raima  to  question  tiie  justice  of  the  ascription.  This 
ycision  is  made  ttom  the  Vnlgate,  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  author  follows  the  Greek. 
The  complete  work  appeared  in  one  vol.  fol.,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1530f  and  again  from  the  same  types  in  1&32. 
It  was  placed  in  the  papal  Jfukx  in  1546 ;  but  in  1650 
it  was  reissued  at  Louvain  in  fol.,  edited  by  two  priests, 
Nicolas  de  Leuxe,  and  Franz  van  Larben,  who  correct- 
ed the  style,  and  struck  out  all  that  savored  of  what 
they  deemed  heresy.  Of  this  corrected  version  many 
editions  have  been  issued. 

3.  The  first  French  Protestant  version  was  pre- 
pared by  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  a  relation  of  Calvin, 
and  was  printed  at  Serrieres,  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  1535,  fol.  Of  this  edition  very  few  copies 
remain.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1540,  at  Ly- 
ons in  1541,  and,  with  a  few  emendations  from  the  pen 
of  Calvin,  ftg^in  at  Geneva  in  1545.  In  1551  a  thor- 
oughly revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  Beza,  and  a  now  translation 
of  the  Psalms  by  Budd,  was  issued  at  Geneva.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  since.  An  edition  for  the  use  of 
the  Yaudois,  and  for  which  they  subscribed  1500  gold- 
en crowns,  was  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1556.  This 
translation  was  made  for  the  O.  T.  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Santes  Pagninus,  and  for  the  N.  T.  after  the 
versions  of  Lefevre  and  Erasmus.  In  its  first  form  it 
was  very  imperfect,  and  even  after  the  revisal  of  Cal- 
vin, and  the  emendations  of  subsequent  editors,  it  re- 
mained behind  the  requirements  of  an  authorized  ver- 
sion. 

4.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  Olivetan's  version,  and 
to  produce  one  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva  undertook  a 
thorough  revisal  of  the  work,  with  the  special  aid  of 
Beza,  Goulart,  Fay,  etc.,  and  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Onuelius  Bertram.  This  appeared  in  1588.  In 
this  revision,  Slin'^,  which  in  all  the  other  Protestant 

versions  is  rendered  by  a  word  equivalent  to  Lord,  is 
throughout  translated  VEtemel,  Revised  editions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Venerable  Company  in  1693, 
1712, 1726, 1805,  and  of  the  K.  T.  in  1883 ;  the  last  two 
very  much  modernized  in  style.  This  claims  to  be  the 
most  elegant  of  the  French  versions,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original. 

5.  The  Bible  of  Diodati,  Gen.  1644 ;  of  Desmarets 
Amst.  1669 ;  of  Martin,  Utr.  (N.  T.)  1G96,  (Bible)  1707, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  of  Roques,  Basle,  1744 ;  Osterwald,  Amst. 
1724;  Neufch.  1744,  are  revisions  of  Olivetan's  text, 
undertaken  by  individuals.  Of  these,  Osterwald*s  is 
the  moet  thorough,  and  may  be  viewed  as  occupying 
the  place  in  the  French  Protestant  Church  of  an  au- 
thorized version,  though  Martinis  is  the  one  most  es- 
teemed by  the  more  orthodox  of  its  members,  while 
that  of  Desmarets  is  sought  by  those  who  attach  much 
value  to  fine  paper  and  printing.  A  carefully  revised 
edition  of  Osterwald's  Bible,  with  parallels  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Mackenzie,  has  been  issued  by  the  French  Bible 
Society,  Paris,  1861. 

6.  Of  avowedly  new  translations  fW)m  the  original  by 
individuals  may  be  mentioned  that  Of  Seb.  Chastillon 
(Castalio),  2  vols,  fol.,  Basle,  1555,  in  which  the  trans- 
lator  aimed  to  impart  classical  elegance  to  the  style, 
but  which  was  universally  regarded  as  neither  conve}'- 
ing  the  just  sense  of  the  original,  nor  being  in  accord- 
ance with  French  idiom ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1703,  in  the  interests  of  Arminianism ;  that  of 
Le  Cene,  published  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1741,  deeply  marked  by  Socinian  leanings ;  and  that 
of  Beansobre  and  L*Enfant,  2  vols.  4to,  Amst.  1718. 
This  last  is  by  much  the  best,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted.     See  Bkausobrb. 

7.  Of  Roman  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
is  that  of  R^n6  Bdnoist,  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Paris,  which  appeared  in  1566.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1575,  and  involved 
the  anthor  in  much  trouble  because  of  its  supposed 


Protestant  leanings.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  slightly  al- 
tered transcript  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  A  revised  edi- 
tion, conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  was  proposed  and  is- 
sued by  the  divines  at  Louvain.  Four  translations  of 
the  N.  T.  had  appeared  before  thi."*,  viz.  that  of  Claude 
Deville,  1618 ;  that  of  Jaques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of 
Paris,  1648 ;  that  of  Michel  de  MaroUes,  abb^  of  VUIe- 
loin,  1649;  and  in  1666  that  of  Denys  Amelotte,  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  whose  hatred  of  the  Jansenists 
and  desire  to  damage  their  version,  then  in  the  press, 
prompted  him  to  a  work  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit, 
and  the  blunders  of  which  drew  down  on  him  the  un- 
sparing criticism  of  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of  his  own 
order.  MaruUes  had  begun  a  translation  of  the  O.  T., 
but  it  was  suppressed  after  the  printing  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lev.  xxiii.  A  translation  of  the  K.  T.  by  the 
theologians  of  Ix)uvain  appeared  in  1686 ;  of  this  only 
a  few  copies  exist.  All  these  are  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate. So  also  is  the  famous  Jansenist  translation  be- 
gun by  Antoine  Lemaitre,  and  finished  by  his  brother 
Isaac  Louis  Lemaitre  de  Sacv,  aided  bv  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  P.  Nicole,  etc.  The  N.  T.  was  first  published 
in  2  vols.  8vo  in  1667,  and  subsequently  the  O.  T., 
nominally  at  Mons,  bnt  really  at  Amsterdam.  It  is 
variously  styled  the  version  of  Mons,  the  version  of 
Port  Royal,  but  now  commonly  the  version  of  De 
Sacy.  Many  editions  of  it  have  appeared,  with  and 
without  notes ;  the  best  is  that  of  Fossd  and  Beaubrun, 
Par.  1682,  3  vols.  8vo;  a  tteautifully  illustrated  edition 
was  issued  at  Paris  in  1789-1804,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  It 
was  with  an  edition  of  this  version,  altered  so  as  to  be 
more  conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  that  Quesnel  publish- 
ed his  Reflections,  1671-80.  The  transition  of  Calmet, 
in  his  Commentaire  Littered  et  Critique,  Paris,  1724,  may 
be  also  viewed  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  Mons  Bible. 
Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  published  a  trans- 
lation nuule  from  the  Vulgate,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1668.  It  holds  a  middle  place  l)etween  a  literal  ver- 
sion and  a  paraphrase.  The  translation  of  Nic.  Le- 
gros  was  published  anonymously  at  Cologne  in  1789, 
and  afterwards  with  his  name  in  several  editions.  Of 
the  N.  T.,  a  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Si- 
mon, appeared  anonymously  in  1702  at  Trevoux.  This 
version  was  charged  by  Bossuet  with  Socinian  lean- 
ings, and  was  condemned  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles. 
Of  the  translation  by  Hur6, 1702,  and  that  bj*  the  Jes- 
uits Bouhours,  Tellier,  and  Bemier,  between  1697  and 
170.3,  it  may  suffice  to  make  mention. 

8.  In  our  own  day  several  versions  of  the  Psalms 
have  appeared  in  France.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Eugene  Geronde,  in  28 
vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  Paris  between  1820  and  1824. 
This  has  ftequently  been  reprinted,  and  has  excited 
much  attention,  some  of  the  journals  vehemently  com- 
mending It,  while  by  others  it  has  been  no  less  severe- 
ly criticised.  The  latest  appearance  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  La  Mennais, 
1846,  the  style  of  which  is  admirable,  but  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  it  are  in  the  interest  of  Socialism.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  by  S.  Cahen, 
La  Bible :  Traduction  NouveUe  awe  VHSbrru  en  regard, 
etc.  Par.  1832-39, 18  vols.  8vo.  (Le  Long,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra;  Simon,  ITist.  Crit.  du  N.  Test.  liv.  ii;  Brunet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire;  Home,  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2; 
Reuss,  Gesch.  des  V,  T.  sec.  466,  etc. ;  and  in  Herzog's 
Real-Enryklnp.  s.  v.  Romanische  BibelUl)crs. ;  Darling, 
Encycl,  Biblp>ffr.  ii,  99  sq.). 

Fr6ret,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
l)om  at  Paris  February  15, 1688,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  March  8, 1749.  He  at  first  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  literature,  especially  for  investigations  into 
the  languages,  histor}',  and  religious  systems  of  ancient 
and  Oriental  peoples.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  gave 
as  his  inaugural  a  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  Franks, 
which,  though  favorably  received  by  the  Academy,  and. 
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rindicated  in  great  part  hy  the  subsequent  progress  of 
historical  research,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  abb6 
Vertot,  and  led  to  Fr^ret*s  being  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Bastile.  On  his  release  he  produced  a 
long  series  of  papers  fur  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
which  gave  him  great  reputation  for  learning  and  re- 
search. In  treating  mythology,  he  rejected  the  theory 
M'hich  traces  back  religious  fables  to  historical  facts 
[see  EuHEHERUs],  assigned  to  the  historical  element 
a  secondary  place,  and  thought  that  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  most  of  their  divinities  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Phceniciuns.  He  extended  his  investigations  also 
to  the  religions  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Hin- 
dus, the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  France  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Chinese.  Of  his  writings  we  name  only  those  which 
belong  more  especially  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
work,  viz. :  Esiai  aur  la  Chronologie  de  fEcriture  SahUe 
(Histoire  de  TAcad.  tom.  xxiii) : — ObaervatioHM  $ur  let 
/eUs  rtBgieuwa  de  Vannie  p^rtane^  et  en  particulier  tur 
eelle  de  Mifhra^  tant  chez  let  Pertant  que  chez  let  Ro- 
matfw  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xvi) : — R^fexiont  gineralet 
tur  la  Nature  de  la  religion  det  Greets  et  tur  tidee  qu^on 
doit  te  former  de  leur  Mythohgie  (Hist,  de  TAcad.  tom. 
xxiii): — Recherchet  tur  le  Calte  de  Bacthut  parmi  let 
Greet  {yi^m.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xiii) ; — La  Nature  du  CuUe 
rendu  tn  Grece  aux  herot^  et  particulih^ement  ^  Etculape 
(H  ist.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxi) : — ffitt.  det  Cydoptt^  det  DactyUty 
det  Telchinet,  det  Curetet  et  Corybantet^  et  tie*  Cabiret 
(Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  xxiii  et  xxvii): — L^  Fondementt 
hittoriquet  de  la  Jable  de  BelUrophon  et  la  maniere  de 
rexpUquer  (Hist,  de  TAcad.  t.  vii ;  Mem.  t.  vii) : — Ob- 
tervaiiont  tur  let  recueilt  de  predicdont  icritet  qui  par- 
iaient  le  nam  de  Mutee^  de  Bacit  et  de  la  Sibyl'e  (Mem. 
de  TAcad.  t.  xxiii) : — Obtertationt  tur  let  oracUt  rendut 
par  let  dmet  det  mortt  (Mem.  t.  xxiii) : — (H>tervatumt 
tur  la  religion  d(t  Gauloit  et  tur  celle  det  Germaint 
(Mem.  de  TAcad.  t.  xxiv) : — Etymologie  du  mot  Druide 
(Hist,  de  TAcad.  t,  xvii) : — Iji  Nature  et  let  dogmat  det 
plut  connut  de  la  religion  gauloite.  (Hist,  de  TAcad.  t. 
xviii): — VUtage  det  tacrificet  kumaint  itohU  chez  let 
dijenntft  nationt  et  particulierement  chez  let  Gauloit 
(Hist,  de  TAcad.  t.  xviii)  i^Rechercket tur  le  Seu  Her- 
cule  Endovellicut  el  tur  qwlquet  autret  antiquiVt  iberi- 
quet  (Hist  de  I'Acad.  t.  iii)  :—Let  Attattint  de  Perte 
(Mem.  t.  xvii).  Leclerc  de  SeptchSnes  published  a 
collection  of  Fr^ret's  works  under  the  title  (Euvret 
completet^  now.  edit,  connderablement  augment^  de  plu- 
tieurt  ouvraget  inMitt  (Paris,  1796-99,  20  vols.  12mo), 
but,  deftpite  its  title,  by  no  means  a  complete  edition. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUr.  xviii,  807-818 ;  Rose,  New 
Biog.  Did.  vii,  461.     (J.W.  M.) 

FreBCO  Painting,  a  method  of  pointing  with 
mineral  and  earthy  colors  dissolved  in  water,  upon 
freshly -plastered  walls.  As  only  so  much  can  be 
painted  in  one  day  as  can  be  executed  while  the  plas- 
ter is  wet,  and  as  the  colors  become  lighter  on  drying, 
fresco  painting  is  very  difficult  of  execution.  As  the 
wall  dries,  all  the  color  that  is  applied  is  carried  to  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  a  coating  to  the  wall.  But 
little  retouching  can  be  done.  Fresco  painting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  ancients.  It  was  re- 
vived, by  the  Italian  painters  especially,  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  again  fell  into  disuse  fmm  the  sev- 
enteenth till  the  present  centurj*,  when  it  has  been  re- 
vived by  Cornelius,  Overberk,  and  others.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mosaic  painting  (q.  v.),  fresco 
painting  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  style  to  the 
production  of  monumental  works  of  art.  For  full  ef- 
fectiveness, it  requires  the  natural  light,  and  hence 
cannot  be  used  with  success  in  churches  or  other  build- 
ings which  are  lighted  with  windows  of  stained  glass. 
— Kugler  and  Scbnaase,  Getch.  der  Malerei, 

Fresenius,  Johakk  Philipp,  a  German  Luther- 
an clergyman,  was  bom  Oct.  22, 1705.  After  finish- 
ing hia  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Stras- 


burg  in  1725,  he  became  tntor  of  the  young  Rhinegravt 
of  Salm-Grumbach.  In  1727  he  succeeded  bis  father 
as  pastor  of  Oberwiesen,  and  in  1734  became  second 
'^Burgprediger*'  at  Giessen.  In  the  following  year 
he  also  began  to  give  exegetical  and  ascetic  lectum 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  From  1786  to  1742  he 
was  Hofdiaconus  (aulic  deacon)  at  Darmstadt;  from 
1742  to  1743  again  preacher  and  professor  at  GiesMo. 
In  1743  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  nuigistracy  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  he  remained  until  bis 
death,  which  occurred  July  4,  1761.  In  1749  he  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Gottiniren  the  title  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Fresenius  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  powerful  preacher  and  experienced  spiritiiil 
guide.  From  early  youth  he  displayed  a  great  zeal  in 
the  defence  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  of  Lntheran 
prerogatives,  and  thus  became  involved  in  numerous 
controversies.  In  1731  he  wrote  a  work  (^AmHh  eCii»- 
gerut)  against  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  {Fritt  Vogel  cder 
Stirb)  against  Lutberanism  by  the  Jesuit  Wei^linger, 
and  produced  thereby  so  great  an  excitement  among 
Roman  Catholics  that  a  plan  was  made  to  kidnap  bim, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army  then  stationed  on  the 
Rhine.  He  had  to  flee  for  safety  to  Dannstadt.  In 
that  city  he  caused  the  establishment  of  an  institnte  for 
proselytes,  and  became  its  director  and  inspector,  la 
Frankfort  he  opposed  the  effort  of  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations to  obtain  the  public  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion and  the  permission  for  building  churches.  He 
was,  in  particular,  a  determined  and  even  violent  op> 
ponent  of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  Zin- 
zendorf  re^rded  him  as  the  most  energetic  opponent, 
and  called  him  an  **  incarnate  deviP*  (eingejkitekm 
Teufet),  Some  of  his  works  are  still  in  common  use 
in  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Thus  the  BeHta- 
me  Betrachtungen  ud>er  die  Sornn-vnd  Fetftagttvang^ 
/ten,  which  first  appeared  in  1750,  were  pnliltshed  in  a 
new  edition  in  1845  (2d  ed.  1854)  by  Johann  Friedrich 
von  Meyer  (q.  v.),  and  of  his  Epitttlpredigten^  fint 
published  in  1754,  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  1858 
by  Ledderhose.  His  controversial  writings  against  the 
Moravians  number  24  volumes  {Strtittchrljien  gegen 
die  Hermkuter,  Frankf.  1748-^).  —  SteiU  in  Herzog, 
Real'EncyhL  xix,  501. 

Fresne,  Du.    See  Du  Caxob. 

Frey,  Jean  Loois,  a  Swiss  theologian  and  philol- 
ogist, was  bom  at  Basle  in  1682,  and  died  in  the  same 
place  in  1759.  He  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with 
Hebrew  at  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Buxtorf,  under  whom  he  studied  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  1708  he  became  a  minister, 
and  then  travelled  through  Europe  to  increase  his 
knowledge.  In  1711  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
tory and  theology  at  Berne,  and  subsequently  of  Bib- 
Heal  exegesis,  which  chair  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
was  distinguif'hed  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge.  He  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  his  own  library  of  more  than  8000  volnmea,  for 
the  lienefit  of  the  library*  and  students  of  the  collie  at 
Baj*le.  Together  with  other  works,  we  have  from  him 
IHfputa/io  in  qua  Afokammfdit  de  Jetu-Chritto  temfemt.'a 
expendUur  (Basle,  1708)  :^De  Oficio  Doctorit  Ckri^itmi 
dittertaiionet  iv  (1711-1715).  He  edited  a  corrected 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Suicer^s  Tlietaurut  EcdedatH- 
cut  (Amsterdam,  1728,  2  vols,  fol.),  an  edition  of  J 
Grynaeus's  Opuacukty  etc.,  and  wrote  many  of  the  note* 
for  the  edition  of  the  Patret  ApottoHci^  pnblbhed  in 
Basle  in  1742.— Hoefer,  Nowf.  Biogr.  GMrale,  zriii, 
841-2. 

Frey,  Joseph  Samuel  Christian  Frederick. 

was  bom  in  Germany  of  Jewish  parents.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  became  a  Christian,  and  in  1816  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  and  for  someyvais 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  subsequently  becsme  a 
Baptist.  But  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  in  feeling, 
and  was  an  enthosiastic  votary  of  Rabbinical  stadiec 
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which  influenced  him  as  a  Biblical  interpreter.  He 
Ubored  chiefly  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  was 
agent  of  **  The  American  Society  for  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews  '*  and  edited  a  periodical  called 
Thf  Jewitk  Intell^encer.  He  died  at  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gin,  in  18d0,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
autliorof a  **Narrative**  of  his  life : — '^Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin/' a  work  on  the  differences  l)etween  Jews  and 
Christians : — Judah  and  Israel;  or  the  MetioratUm  of 
Christiamty  (1837,  l2mo) : — Lecturei  on  Scr^wre  Tyjks 
(1841, 12mo).  He  also  pablished  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  Grammar,  and  Read- 
er, and  The  Hebrtio  Student's  Pocket  Companion,  See 
Sprague,  4iMai«,  yi,  757.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Freya,  the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  love  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Niord 
and  sister  of  Freyr,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  origin- 
ally the  same  with  Frigga  (q.  v.),  to  whom,  among  the 
goddesses,  she  ranks  next  in  power  and  honor.  She 
is  described  as  tteantiful,  virtuous,  and  gsntle,  and  ever 
ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  men ;  as  fond  of  music, 
flowers,  fairies,  and  the  spring,  and  the  source  of  in- 
spiration of  the  love-songs  of  the  scald:*.  In  the  myths, 
which  rep  esent  her,  like  Isis,  as  seeking  her  absent 
spouse  (Odin),  and  as  ranking  next  to  Frigga,  the 
earth-iroddess,  we  may  have  symbolized  the  relation 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  And  an  ex- 
plication of  those  resemblances  which  have  led  to  the 
confounding  her  with  Frigga.  "She  is  a1wa3's  de- 
scrilied  as  attended  by  two  of  her  maids**  (see  pi.  13, 
flg.  4,  Mtftkology  and  Reltgiotu  Rites,  in  Icon.  JEnryclop.). 
The  name  of  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  de- 
rived from  her. — Tconographic  Enrychprxdit,  iv,  279-80 
(N.  Y.  1851) ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology.    (J.  VV.  M.) 

Freylinghaasen,  Johann  Anastasius,  an  emi- 
nent German  Pietist  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ganders- 
Iieiin  Dec.  2,  1670.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  in 
1689,  and  at  Halle  in  1692.  In  the  latter  place  he  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Aug.  H.  Francke,  whose  vicjr  he 
became  in  1695  at  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle.  In  1715 
he  became  Francke^s  son-in-law,  his  adjunct  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ulrich,  and -was  afterwards  made  direct- 
or of  the  Waisenhaus  (orplian^house).  He  died  Feb. 
12,  17.i9.  His  principal  works  are,  Gnmdleffung  der 
Theologie  (Halle,  1703,  often  reprinted)  :—Prediffien  u, 
d.  Soon  If.  FesUagsep'stdn  (Halle,  1728) : — Bussprtdiyten 
(1734) : — he  also  published  GeUUiches  yesangbuch^  etc. 
(Halle,  1704-1714,  2  vols. ;  latest  edit.  1741).  Forty  of 
these  hymns  are  of  his  own  composition,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are  translated  in  Miss  Winkworth*s 
I^a  Germinica,  Sea  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Lebensbeschrei- 
huny  (H.ille,  1786);  J.  L.  Schulze,  Drnkmald.  Liebe  u, 
Il'^ch  whuny  far  F,  (Halle,  1784);  L.  Pasig,  Bioyra- 
ph'^he  8kiz:.e  Fs  (A.  Knapp's  Christoterpe,  1852,  p. 
211) ;  Hcrzog,  ReaUEncykl,  iv,  501 ;  Doering,  GeUhrt. 
Thi^ol,  Deutschkmds,  i,  491.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Freyr,  in  the  Scandinavian  mytholo ::}%  one  of  the 
d^'nasty  of  the  Vanir,  or  second  class  of  gods,  and  son 
of  Niord,  was,  together  with  his  father  and  sister  Freya, 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Asir,  or  first  class  of  gods,  who 
adopted  them,  and  bestowed  on  Freyr  for  a  dwelling  the 
C8l3stial  castle  of  Alfhsim.  He  was  the  god  of  the  sun 
and  firuitf  ulness,  to  whom  msn  prayed  for  favoring  sea- 
sons and  peace,  and  was  regaxded  as  well  disposed  to 
men.  He  was  a  patron  of  marriage,  and  the  patron 
god  of  Sweden  and  Iceland.  His  chief  temple  was  at 
Upsala,  and  sacrifices  of  men  and  animals  were  made  to 
him.  His  festival  was  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  his 
procession  the  signal  for  the  ceasing  of  strife.  The 
myths  relate  that  Freyr,  once  mounting  fflldskialf 
the  lofky  seat  of  Odin,  whence  everj'thing  on  earth 
was  visible,  beheld  in  the  high  north,'where  dwelt  the 
giants,  the  wondrously  beautiful  Gerda,  the  brightness 
of  whose  naked  arms  filled  both  air  and  sea  with  light, 
and  was  so  smitten  with  love  for  her  that  he  could 
neither  eat^  drink,  or  sleep.    His  parents,  by  means 


of  his  faithful  servant  Skymir,  found  out  the  cause 
of  his  malady,  and,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Gerda  for  his  wife.  Freyr  is  represented 
{Icon,  Encyklop.  Mytholoyy  and  ReUgious  RUeSy  pi.  13, 
tig.  3)  with  a  halo  around  his  head,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  his  left  an  urn  whence 
water  flows,  with  the  boar  GuUinbnrsti  at  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  (Ibid.  pi.  11,  fig.  6)  as  standing  at  the  left 
of  Odin,  with  a  branch  of  something  in  bis  right  and  a 
drinking-horn  in  his  left  hand.-^/cono9rupAic  Encyclo^ 
podia,  iv,  279  (N.  Y.  1851);  Thorpe,  Northern  MythoU 
oyy.     (J.W.M.) 

Friar  (Lat/Vioter,  Tr.frh^  brother),  a  term  com- 
mon to  monks  of  all  kinds,  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  brotherhood  between  the  persons  of  the 
same  monastery.  It  is  especially  applied  to  members 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  1.  Franciscans,  Mi^ 
norites,  or  Gray  Friars ;  2.  Auyustines;  3.  Dominicans^ 
or  Black  Fiiars ;  4.  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  word  means  a  monk  who  is 
not  a  priest :  those  in  orders  are  generally  denomina> 
X/aA  father. 

Prick,  Albert,  a  German  -theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ulm  Sept.  18, 1714,  and  died  May  30,  1776.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed  assessor  (judge) 
to  the  faculty  of  theology.  In  1743  he  became  minis- 
ter at  Jungingen,  but,  returning  to  Ulm  in  1744,  filled 
the  post  of  librarian  and  professor  of  morals.  In  1751 
he  went  to  Mlinster  as  preacher,  and  in  1768  was 
named  head  librarian.  Among  his  writings  are  Mis' 
toHa  traditionum  ex  monumentis  EccUsias  Christiana 
(Ulm,  1740): — De  Natura  ei  Constitutione  Theoloyia 
Catechetica  (Ulm,  1761-64,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy. 
GhUrale,  xviii,  871. 

Prick  Elias,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Ulm  Nov.  2, 1673,  and  died  Feb.  7, 1751.  He  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leipsic  and  Jena,  and  in  1704  was  pastor  at 
Boehringen,  in  1708  pastor  at  Bermaringen,  in  1712 
preacher  in  Ulm,  in  1729  professor  of  morals  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ulm,  and  also,  in  1739,  head  librarian.  We 
have  from  him  De  Studio  pads  et  benevoUntue  omnium 
erya  omnes  (1704) : — Diss.  ietUde  cura  veterum  circa 
h'ereses  (Ulm,  1704  and  1736),  followed  by  his  treatise 
De  CcUechisadrme  oeieris  et  reeenihris  Ecclesios :  —  HelU 
leuchiende  Wahrh-  it  der  Lehre  vom  heiliyen  Ahendmahl^ 
etc.  (Ulm,  1725). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy,  Gin,  xviii,  871. 

Frick,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ulm  Dec.  30,  1670,  and 
died  March  2, 1739.  After  studying  at  the  gymnasi- 
um of  his  native  city  ho  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  theolo- 
gy, and  at  an  early  date  took  part  in  editing  the  Acta 
Eru(Ht<frum.  In  1698  he  was  named  archdeacon  of 
Ilmenau,  but,  owing  to  bad  health,  could  not  perform 
the  duties.  After  his  recovery  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Pfuhl.  In  1701  he  went  to  MUnster  as  preach- 
er, and  in  1712  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
there.  His  principal  works  are,  Grund  der  Wahrheit 
von  dem  yrossen  HnvptmUeri^hiede  der  evanypiischen 
und  roemisch-catholischen  Religion  (1707): — Britannia 
rectius  de  Lufheranis  edocta,  etc.  (Ulm,  1709, 4to) : — In- 
clementia  Clemends  examinafa,  etc.  (Ulm,  1714) : — Die 
bulla  Unigenitus,  oder  dementis  XI  Constitutian,  etc. 
(1714)  i^Dissertatio  solemms  de  culpa  schism'ftis  protes" 
tantihus  immerito  imputata,  etc.  (Ulm,  1717,  4to):— 
Zozimus  m  Clemente  XI  redivivus  (Ulm,  1719,  4to):— 
n<0£  rov  \6yov,  sive  de  Verho  trtemn  Dei  Filto,  ad  pro* 
opminm  Evangelii  Joaimis  (Ulm,  1725,  4to):— Oe  Cura 
Ecclesia  veteris  circa  Canonem  S.  Scri/Uurm  et  ad  con* 
servandam  codicum  puritatem  (Ulm,  1728,  4t<i). — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  xviii,  869-70 ;  Ersch  u,  Gra- 
ber,  Allgemdne  Encyclopdd'e,  s.  v.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Friday  is  a  day  of  fasting  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  in  memor}*  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.     It 
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li  a  fast-day  in  the  Church  of  England,  unless  Christ- 
mas-day hap]>ens  to  fall  on  a  Friday. 

Fridegode  was  a  monk  of  Dover  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, who  was  chosen  by  his  patron,  Odo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  write  in  heroic  verse  a  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  when,  in  956,  the  relics  of  that  saint  were 
brought  from  Northumbria  to  Canterbury.  Eadmer 
{Vita  OnotilcUj  in  Wharton's  Ang'i'i  Sacra)  says  that 
Fridegode  was  Oswald's  teacher,  and  was  thought  to 
excel  the  men  of  his  time  in  secular  and  divine  learn- 
ing iAnff,  Sac,  ii,  193).  His  life  of  Wilfrid  is  merely 
a  poetic  version  of  that  by  Kddius  Stephanus,  and  so 
abounds  in  Greek  words  that,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbur^'  (Z>e  (Jed.  Pont.  p.  200),  it  needed  a  sibyl 
to  interpret  it.  Mal)illon  has  published  it  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum^  etc. ;  a  part  from  an  imperfect  MS.  at  Cor- 
vei  in  Sasc.  iii,  parsprima^  p.  171-190,  and  the  remain- 
der from  a  MS.  in  England  in  Soec.  iV,  pan  pruna,  p. 
722-726.  Several  other  works  not  now  extant  have 
been  attributed  to  Fride>;ode. — Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  IM. 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  433-4).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fridolin,  St.  The  history  of  Fridolin,  written  in 
the  10th  centurj'  by  Valtherus  (Walter),  a  monk  of 
S&ckingen,  cannot,  according  to  Rettberg,  be  consid- 
ered as  a  really  historical  source,  yet  is  received  by 
learned  Koman  Catholics  as  an  authorit3%  The  best 
edition  is  contained  in  Mone's  QueUensnmmlung  d.  hd- 
ditchen  fAmdetffesckichie.  All  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
derived  from  this  biography.  The  exact  time  of  his 
life  even  is  unknown,  but  he  is  generally  considered 
as  a  contemporary  of  Chlodwig  I  (f  511).  According 
to  this  biography  he  was  a  Celt,  but  left  the  British 
islands  to  escape  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his 
preaching.  In  Poitiers  he  brought  back  the  people 
and  the  clergy  to  the  veneration  of  their  St.  Hilary, 
whose  relics  he  brought  to  li^ht,  and  ^  whom  he 
erected  a  church.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  apostle  of  Germany.  While  seeking  an  island  in 
the  Rhine  which  had  l>ecn  shown  him  in  a  vision  by 
Hilary,  he  came  to  Chur,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Glarns,  where  he  brought  a  dead  man  back  to  life ;  in 
consoqnence,  he  is  considered  as  the  patron  of  the  can- 
ton, and  is  still  represented  on  its  coat  of  arms.  He 
finally  found  the  island  he  sought  between  Schaff  hau- 
sen  and  Basel,  and  founded  there  a  church  to  St.  Hilar}* 
and  the  nunnery  of  Sackingen,  where,  after  the  Khine 
had,  at  his  request,  moved  to  another  bed  (!),  he  died, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  on  which  day  he  is  commem- 
orated. According  to  Rettberg,  this  biography  is  a 
legend  invented  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
right  of  the  convent  to  the  whole  island;  and  his 
travels  were  imagined  to  give  the  divers  churches 
erected  to  St.  Hilar}'  in  different  places  a  renowned 
founder. — Herzog,  ReaJUEncyklnp.  iv,  595. 

Friedlander,  David,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom 
at  KSnigsberg  (Prussia)  Dec.  6,  1749.  The  Reform 
movement  at  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of  Men- 
delssohn (q.  v.),  attracted  him  to  the  Prussian  me- 
tropolis, and  brought  him  into  relations  with  Men- 
delssohn. He  devoted  himself  to  educational  and  oth- 
er reforms  among  the  Jews,  and  at  one  time  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  with 
the  Christian.  In  a  Sendsrhreib'^  addressed  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  Teller,  he  asked  "  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  conscientious  Jew  to  enter  into  Chris- 
tian fellowship  without  making  a  hypocritical  confes- 
sion." The  unfavorable  reply  which  he  received  to 
this  inquiry,  and  the  disapprolmtion  with  which  it  was 
met  from  many  Jews,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  proj- 
ect. Friedlander  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Berlinisclw.  MfmntMchyty  and  to  the  Snmmier  (a  Jew- 
ish periodical  at  Konigsberg,  supported  mainly  by  dis- 
ciples of  Kant\  Resides  a  number  of  works  of  infe- 
rior merit,  he  translated  the  liturgies,  and  contributed 
to  Mendelsfohn's  great  Bible  work  (rbnp).  Das  Buck 
Kokelfifhf  im  Original  mit  d.  hebraisch.  Commcntar 


Mendelssohn's  u.  d.  Uebers.  David  Friedlander's  (BeN 
lin,  1772).  He  died  at  Berlin,  Dec.  26, 1834.-Jost, 
GtBch.  d.  Judtnfkvnu  u.  a.  Selaea,  iii,  816;  BiogroiMt 
Univereelle,  Ixiv,  513;  Kitto,  CycUip.  of  Bib.  LU.  U; 
Etheridgc,  Infrod.  to  Bib.  LU.  477.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Friend  **  is  taken  for  one  whom  we  love  and  es- 
teem  above  others,  to  whom  we  impart  our  minds 
more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  that  from  a  confi- 
dence of  hu  integrity  and  good  will  towards  as ;  tbm 
Jonathan  and  David  were  mutually  friends.  Solo* 
mon,  in  bis  book  of  Proverbs,  gives  the  qualities  of  a 
true  friend.  *  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times  :*  not  only 
in  prosperity,  but  also  in  adversity ;  and, '  There  is 
a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'  He  is 
more  hearty  in  the  performance  of  all  friendly  officer; 
he  reproves  and  rebukes  when  he  sees  anything  amiss. 
^  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.'  His  sharpest 
reproofs  proceed  fh>m  an  upright  and  truly  loving  and 
faithful  soul.  He  is  known  by  his  good  and  faithfol 
counsel,  as  well  as  by  his  seasonable  rebukes.  '  Oint- 
ment and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart,  so  does  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  man^s  friend  by  hearty  counsel :'  by  soch 
counsel  as  comes  from  his  very  heart  and  sool,  and  is 
the  language  of  his  inward  and  roost  serious  thoughts. 
The  company  and  conversation  of  a  friend  is  refreshing 
and  reviving  to  a  person  who,  when  alone,  is  sad,  doll, 
and  inactive.  *  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sbarp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.'  The  title,  'the 
friend  of  God,'  is  principally  given  to  Abraham:  *Ait 
not  thou  our  God,  who  gavest  this  land  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  thy  friend,  forever?'     And  in  Isaiah  xli,8, 

*  But  thou  Israel  art  the  seed  of  Abraham,  mv  friend.^ 

*  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saitfa,  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God'  (James  ii, 
23).  This  title  was  given  him,  not  only  because  God 
frequently  appeared  to  him,  conversed  familiarly  with 
him,  and  revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  'Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?'  (Gen.  xviii, 
17),  but  also  because  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
peipetual  friendship  both  with  him  and  his  seed.  Onr 
Saviour  calls  his  apostles  '  friends  :*  '  But  I  have  call- 
ed you  friends ;'  and  he  adds  the  reason  of  it, '  For  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you'  (John  xv,  15).  As  men  use  to  ccro- 
municate  their  counsels  and  their  whole  minds  to  their 
friends,  especially  in  things  which  are  of  any  concern, 
or  may  be  of  any  advantage  for  them  to  know  and  un- 
derstand, so  I  have  revealed  to  yon  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  your  instruction,  office,  comfort,  and  salvation. 
And  this  title  is  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  only,  but 
in  common  with  them  to  all  true  believers.  The  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  is  the  brideman,  he  who  does  the 
honors  of  the  wedding,  and  leads  his  friend's  spouse  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.  John  the  Baptist,  with  respect 
to  Christ  and  his  Church,  was  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  by  his  preaching  he  prepared  the  people  of  the 
Jews  for  Christ  (John  iii,  29).  Friend  is  a  word  of  or- 
dinary salutation,  whether  to  a  friend  or  foe ;  he  is 
called  friend  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment 
(Matt,  xxii,  12).  And  onr  Saviour  calls  Judas  the 
traitor  friend.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  title  is 
given  to  the  gtiest  by  an  irony,  or  antiphrasis,  mean- 
ing the  contrary  to  what  the  woTd  importeth ;  or  that 
he  is  called  so  because  he  appeared  to  others  to  be 
Christ's  friend,  or  was  so  in  his  own  esteem  and  ac- 
count, though  falsely,  being  a  hypocrite.  However, 
this  being  spoken  in  the  person  of  him  who  made  the 
feast,  it  is  generally  taken  for  a  usual  compellation, 
and  that  Christ,  following  the  like  courteous  custom 
of  appellation  and  friendly  greeting,  did  so  salute  Jn- 
das,  which  yet  left  a  sting  behind  it  in  his  consdence, 
who  knew  himself  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he  was 
called.  The  name  of  friend  is  likewise  given  to  a 
neighbor.  *  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 
shall  go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say.  Friend,  lend  me 
throe  loaves  ?'  (Luke  xi,  6)."— Watson,  Dietiomoy.  a  v. 
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Filendly  iBlands,  ^'  as  distinguished  from  the 
Fiji  Islands  (q.  v.),  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  them, 
are  otherwise  styled  the  Tonga  Group.    They  stretch 
in  S.  lat.  from  18°  to  28°,  and  in  W.  long,  from  172° 
to  176°,  and  consist  of  alioot  82  greater  and  150  small- 
er islands,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.     The 
great  majority  are  of  coral  formation,  but  some  are 
volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in  Tofua  there  is  an  act- 
ive volcano.    The  principal  member  of  the  archipelago 
is  TongaitAoo^  or  Sacred  Tonga,  which  contains  about 
7500  inhabitants,  out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
23,000"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).     In  1847  the  missionaries 
estimated  the  population  at  50,000.    Next  to  Tongata- 
boo,  the  most  important  islunda  are  Vavau,  with  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  the  Habai  group,  with  about 
4000.    '*  The  Friendly  Islands  were  discovered  by  Ta»- 
man  in  1643,  but  received  their  collective  name  fronr. 
Cook.    Both  these  navigators  found  the  soil  closely 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  people  apparently  un- 
proviiieid  with  arms.     The  climate  is  salubrious,  but 
hainid ;  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent,  but 
the  former  are  not  destructive"  (Chambers,  a.  v.). 
The  firat  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was  made 
in  1797,  when  captain  Wilson,  of  the  Duff,  left  ten 
mechanics  at  Hihifo,  or  Tongataboo,  in  the  capacity  of 
missionaries.    This  attempt  met  with  no  success.    The 
chief  under  whose  protection  they  resided  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  brother,  and  the  island  involved  in 
a  civil  war.    Three  of  the  missionaries  were  murdered 
by  the  natives;  the  others  were  robbed  of  all  their 
goods,  and  in  1800,  being  utterly  destitute,  and  having 
bat  little  prospect  of  usefulness  among  the  natives, 
accepted  from  the  captain  of  an  English  ship  a  passage 
to  New  South  Wales.     For  twenty  years  after  this 
no  missionaries  vbited  the  islands.     In  August,  1822, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  arrived  at  Tongataboo,  but  he  left  again  the 
next  year  for  New  South  Wales.     In  1825  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchinson  were  ap- 
pointed to  Tongataboo.     They  arrived  in  June,  1826, 
at  Hihifo.     In  1827  they  were  re-enforced  b}'  the  ar- 
rival of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Rev.  William  Cross, 
and  Mr.  Weiss.    They  found  at  Nukualofa,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  island,  two  native  preachers  from 
Tahiti,  who  had  been  some  time  employed  in  that 
locality,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage.    They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240  persons 
attended  their  teaching.    In  1830  Mr.  Thomas  proceed- 
ed to  Lifuka,  the  chief  of  the  Habai  Islands.     On  his 
arrival  he  found  that  the  kin<^,  Taufaahau,  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.     Schools  were  soon  opened  both  for 
males  and  females,  which  were  well  attended,  chiefly 
by  adults,  and  taught  principally  by  the  natives  them- 
selves.    After  bein^;  «ome  months  in  the  island,  Mr. 
Thomas  baptized  king  Taufaahau,  whose  conversion 
was  followed  by  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
Among   others  was  Tamaha,  a  female  chief  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a  deity,  and 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  popular  superstition.     In  the 
island  of  Vavau,  king  Finau  also  yielded  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  missionaries  and  of  king  Taufaahau,  and 
with  him  about  a  thousand  of  his  people  renounced 
idolatry.      In  1831  three  new  missionaries  arrived,  one 
of  whom  nvas  a  printer.    A  printing-press  was  now 
established,  at  which  were  printed  large  editions  of 
several    school-books,   select   passages   of  Scripture, 
hymn-books,   catechisms,   and   other   useful    books. 
Thus  education  made  great  progress,  and  numerous 
native  helpers  assisted  the  missionaries  in  preachins^ 
the  Grospel  in  the  various  islands.    In  1H.'M  a  powerful 
reli^k^ious  revival  occurred,  beginnin.^  in  Vavau,  and 
soon  extending  to  the  Habai  and  Tonga  islands.     It 
waji  fullo  wed  by  a  remarkable  reformation  of  manners. 
Polyi^my  was  now  abandoned,  marriage  became  gen- 
eral',  ahd  greater  decency  and  modesty  prevailed  in 
'lre.st»ingm      Among  the  most  zealous  of  the  converts 
kin^  Taufaahau,  who  at  his  baptism  was  called 


king  George,  while  his  queen  was  named  Charlotte. 
He  erected  for  the  missionaries  a  very  large  chapel  in 
Habai,  and,  being  a  local  preacher,  p  eached  himself 
an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  In  1839,  king 
George,  in  a  large  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  people, 
promulgated  a  code  oflawsy  and  appointed  judges  to 
hear  and  decide  aU  cases  of  complaint  which  might 
arise  among  them.  In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chiefs 
of  Tonga,  where  Christianity  had  made  much  less 
progress  than  in  Habai  and  Vavau,  broke  out  in  rebel- 
lion. Captain  Croker,  of  the  British  ship  Favorite, 
who  happened  to  arrive  just  at  this  time,  united  the 
force  under  his  command  to  that  of  king  George,  but 
he  and  two  of  his  oflScers  were  killed,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  and  nineteen  men  dangerously  wounded. 
The  mission  in  Tongataboo  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  resumed  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  In 
1844  king  George  for  a  short  time  became  a  backslider 
in  heait,  but  soon  penitently  acknowledged  his  fall, 
and  ever  since  remained  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1845 
lie  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands.  In 
1852  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ton^.  It  was  in- 
stigated by  a  few  chiefs  who  still  adhered  to  heathen* 
ism ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  one  of  them  went  in  search 
of  a  man-of-war  to  chastise  king  George.  The  latter, 
however,  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt  in 
November,  1852,  a  French  man-of-war  arrived,  the 
commander  of  which,  captain  Bolland,  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  French  governor  of  Tahiti  to  inquire 
into  certain  complaints  lodged  against  king  George  by 
the  captain  of  a  French  whaler,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  residing  in  Tonga.  The  king  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  captain,  went  on  board  the  man- 
of-war,  and  had  a  five-hours*  conversation  with  the 
captain,  who  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  reports 
made  by  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment recognised  him  as  the  king  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  only  stipulating  that  the  king  should  protect 
the  French  residents  and  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  king. 
In  1868  paganbm  in  the  Friendly  Islands  was  almost 
extinct.  Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  can  speak 
English,  and,  in  addition,  have  learned  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography,  while  the  females  have  been 
taught  to  sew.  The  missions  are  still  under  the  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1808 
had  in  the  islands  5  circnits,  178  chapels,  2  other 
preaching-places,  19  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 1686  subordinate  paid  and  unpaid  agents, 
8613  members,  795  on  trial  for  membership^  6617  schol- 
ars in  schools,  and  23,484  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship. See  Newcomb,  Cyclnpadia  of  Miuiontf  p.  714; 
Walter  Lawry,  Mitsioiu  in  Tonga  and  Fetjte ;  WesUy^ 
an  Almanac  for  1869.    See  Society  Islands. 

Friends,  Socikty  op.  This  body  of  Christians 
now  subsists  in  two  main  divisions,  generally  known 
to  the  public  as  the  Orthodox  and  the  Hicksite ;  but 
these  designations  are  not  used  by  the  bodies  them- 
selves. The  former  body  is  designated  below  as  No. 
1.  and  the  article  is  written  by  William  J.  Allinson, 
editor  of  The  Friends'  Review ;  the  latter  body  is  desi4C- 
nated  as  No.  2,  and  the  article  is  written  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  of  Lincoln,  Loudon  County,  Va. 

FRIENDS  (No.  1).  The  organization  of  the  Friends 
as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not  the  result  of 
any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect,  but  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  providential  ordering,  and  as  a  necessity 
irrowing  from  the  degeneracy,  corruptions,  and  world- 
liness  which  permeated  the  churches  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  centur}'.  They  did  not  profess  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  or  claim  to  have  discovered  any  new 
truth.  Their  object  was  the  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity,  which  had  been  maintained  through  the 
centuries  of  the  Christian  »ra  by  successive  testimony- 
bearers,  many  of  whom  had  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
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hlood,  and  been  coanted  unto  the  Lord  for  a  genera- 
tion. Eitpeciully  they  M'ere  led  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  Holy  Spirit  an  the  livin((  and  in&l- 
lible  guide,  as  a  precious  and  {irlorioas  reality,  essential 
to  the  Christian  life,  and  sufficient  to  lead  into  true 
holiness.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
as  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth  that  this 
unspeakable  gift  proceeded  from  the  adorable  Giver, 
and  was  consequent  upon  the  deuth  and  vicarious  sac- 
ritice  of  him  who  for  our  salces  laid  down  his  life  upon 
Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connection 
cf  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord's  words : 
*'  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you" 
(.lohn  xvi,  7).  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a 
priceless  jewel  thrown  aside  and  hidden  under  the  rub- 
bish of  dogmas  and  forms.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
himself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  who  were  ready  to  respond  to  the 
preaching  of  Fox:  **It  is  the  very  truth/'  Had  the 
clergy  and  other  professors  of  that  day  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Spirit's  guidance,  tiie  Church 
would  have  been  reformed,  and  Fox  would  have  been 
satisfied.  The  religious  awakening  of  this  period  was 
well  described  by  the  pen  of  Milton  :  **  Thou  hast  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters  alK>ut  thy  throne.  Every  one 
can  say  that  now  certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  land, 
and  hast  not  forgotten  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
earth,  in  a  time  when  men  thought  that  thou  wast 
gone  up  fVom  us  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens, 
and  hadst  left  to  do  marvellously  among  the  sons  of 
these  last  ages."  Christ  the  object  of  faith,  the  Spirit 
the  transforming  power,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
Friends,  as  it  has  ever  been  that  of  their  true  succes- 
sors. The  divinity  of  our  Lord  was  not  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guidance 
of  His  Spirit,  the  light  of  Chrii^t  in  the  conscience,  was 
denied  or  ignored ;  and  hence  the  prominence  given  to 
the  latter  truth,  and  the  comparative  silence  rfspectin^ 
the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  1624,  and  in  1647,  after  much 
deep  experience  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Comforter, 
**  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  procecdeth  from  the 
Father,"  he  went  forth  through  England,  on  foot  and 
at  his  own  chartrrs,  freeh'  preaching  to  the  people  the 
unsearchable  riches  which  Christ  had  purchased  for 
them,  and  was  ready  to  give  liberally  to  all  who  would 
ask  for  it,  coming  unto  God  by  him.  To  the  spiritual 
standard  thus  raised  many  flocked — ministers  of  vari- 
ous churches,  sin*sick  members  of  their  flocks  who 
had  wandered  unsatisfied  upon  *' barren  mountains 
and  desolate  hills,"  magistrates,  rich  men  and  poor, 
and  ''honorable  women  not  a  few."  Eight  years 
from  the  date  last  given,  ministers  of  the  new  society 
preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  bore,  with  heroic  endurance,  persecu- 
tions, imprisonment,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome,  Malta,  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  An  authentic 
history  of  their  sufferings  was  collected  by  Joseph 
Besse,  and  published,  London,  1753,  in  two  large  folios. 
The  systematic  interference  by  the  state  in  matters  of 
religion  and  conscience,  which  was  the  policy  of  En;r- 
land  through  all  the  political  overtnmings,  caused 
shameless  oppressions  and  wrongs  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  this  peaceable  and  God-fearing  people,  three 
thousand  four  hundred  of  them  at  one  time  being  in- 
carcerated in  filthy  and  unwholesome  prisons,  where 
many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the  truth.  No  one 
seemed  to  think  of  purchasing  exemption  from  perse- 
cution by  yielding,  even  in  appearance,  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple. 


^  No— nursed  In  storm  and  peril  loog^ 
The  weakest  of  their  band  was  stroag;" 

and,  whilst  men  and  women  were  perishing  m  jaili, 
even  the  little  boys  and  girls  would  meet  together  it 
the  places  appointed,  and  in  the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  early  piety  worship  the  God  of  their  fintfaen  in  spirit 
and  iif  truth.  But  not  even  childhood  was  sacred  from 
religious  intolerance  and  official  interference.  Tfae»e 
babes  in  Christ  (as  truly  they  mi^t  be  called)  vere 
disturbed  at  their  worship,  savagely  threatened,  ud 
sometimes  cruelly  beaten. 

The  early  history  of  Friends  ia  closely  conneeted 
with  that  of  George  Fox,  and  necessarily  included  in 
the  various  biographies  of  that  remarkable  man.    He 
commenced  his  career  as  a  seeker  after  the  truth,  ind 
meeting,  in  Europe  and  America,  with  many  vfao«e 
yearnings  were  similar,  they  were  called  iSeeiifn.  The 
epithet  of  Quakers  was  given  in  derision,  becan$e  they 
often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite 
purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  sub- 
mitted to  than  accepted  by  them,  has  become  general 
as  a  designation.     *'  To  this  man  will  I  look,"  said  the 
Hoi}'  Spirit  by  Isaiah,  "even  to  him  that  is  poor  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  vord"    To 
tremble,  then,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  vbole 
earth,  and  ei^pecially  when  speaking  in  his  name,  is  not 
to  be  reg;.i*ded  as  any  reproach  ;  but  their  name,  as  a 
body,  is  "  7Ae  ReUqious  Society  n/Fritnds.''  The  spread 
of  the  society  in  North  Ameriai  was  rapid,  efpeciaUy 
after  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  in  1680  by  Wil- 
li):m  Penn,  whose  career  as  a  wise  legislator  is  proini> 
nrnt  in  history,  and  who,  as  a  Christian  phiLlnthfopi^t, 
a  statesman,  a  writer,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  established  a  reputation  which  even  the  viudic- 
tive  attacks  of  Macanlav  could  not  nndermine.    M 
early  as  1672  George  Fox  found  an  established  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  I'erquimans  County,  N.  C,  which 
proved  the  germ  of  an  independent  diocese,  or  Yearly 
Meeting,  whof  e  members  from  that  time  have  been  ex- 
emplary upholders,  at  the  cost  of  persecution  and  mach 
loss  of  substance,  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religiooi 
liberty,  steadily  testifying  against  slavery  and  war, 
and  maintaining  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel.    During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  their  heroic  firmness  in  refuf- 
ing  to  bear  arms  was  proof  against  ciuel  t^Tsnny,  so 
that  some  of  these  simple  testimony  -  bearers,  vbo 
*Moved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,"  by  meek  ret 
brave  endurance  of  tortures  and  privations  have  made 
their  names  historic.     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  North 
Carolina,  within  a  verj*  few  years  (during  and  since 
the  Rebellion),  about  seven  hundred  persons  joined  the 
society  from  convincement.     The  membership  of  th^it 
Yearly  Meeting,  although  many  times  thinned  ly  em- 
igration to  free  states,  is  now  al'Out  three  thouFand 
souls.     The  persecution  of  Friends  in  New  England 
was  so  sanguinarj'  that 

"  Old  Newbury,  had  her  tirliH  a  ton^e, 
Anr]  S>tlem*B  8tre*'fe9,  could  tell  Uwir  ttory 
Of  fiiinting  woman  dragged  along, 
Gushed  by  the  whip  aocursed,  and  gcry'^ 

and  four  Friends  actuallv  suffered  martvrdom— a  Qua- 
ker  woman  of  remarkable  refinement  and  piety,  and 
three  men  of  equal  worth,  being  hang^  on  Boston 
Common.  The  number  of  victims  was  likely  to  be 
increased,  when  proceedings  were  checked  b.*  a  royal 
mandamus. 

The  membership  of  the  society  becoming  veiy  wiix*- 
ly  extended,  a  formal  organization  by  a  system  of 
Church  government  became  necessary,  and  George 
Fox  evinced  much  sagacity,  mental  soundness,  and 
spiritual  guidance  in  successful  efforts  to  establish 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  meetings 
for  discipline  in  a  hanhonious  chain  of  subordination, 
the  highest  and  final  authority  being  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  Yearly  Meetings  are,  in  a  tense,  diocesan 
having  each  a  defined  territorial  jnrisdiction,  and  ir« 
dependent  of  each  other  in  their  government  and  la  «- 
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making  powers,  whilst  by  a  sort  of  common  law  there 
are  principles  of  discipline  sacred  to  all,  and  member- 
ship in  any  meeting  involves  a  connection  with  the 
society  wherever  existing,  and  may  be  transferred  by 
certificate  when  the  person  claiming  such  credential  is 
not  liable  to  Church  censure. 

The  transaction  of  the  business  of  thsse  meetings  is 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  work;  and  as  he  declared 
'*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
AM  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  they  regard  his  immediate 
presenca  with  his  Church  as  the  foundation  of  its  au- 
thority. Hence,  in  these  meetings,  and  in  those  espe- 
cially for  worship,  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  for  all 
minda  to  be  turned  to  him  who  is  present  by  his  Spirit, 
and  whose  anointin-r  teachsth  all  things,  and  alone 
can  enable  his  people  to  serve  him  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  no  Friend  who  is  true 
to  ths  principles  of  the  society  will  speak  without  feel- 
ing a  direct  call  and  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  service.  Under  this  influence,  the  Gospel  ministry 
is  regarded  as  very  precious,  and  a  blessing  to  be  guard- 
ed and  cherished.  Elders  are  appointed,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  prudent  persons,  gifted  with  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  foster,  and  aid 
the  ministers,  and  either  to  encourage  or  restrain  the 
vocal  offdrings  of  those  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  beliaved  to 
be  called  of  God  to  the  work. 

No  system  of  theological  training  is  known  or  could 
be  permitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  favorable 
to  education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  the 
children  of  poor  members ;  but  they  regard  it  as  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  Hnl}'  Spirit  to  select  his  own 
ministers,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say. 
It  is,  however,  considered  the  duty  of  all,  and  especial- 
ly of  those  who  stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  be 
diligent  and  prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea,  through  which  the  man  of  God,  led  as  he  will 
assuredly  be  by  the  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  will 
be  *'  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  So 
great  is  the  stress  which  Friends  place  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children  and  others  under  their  care  in  this  practice, 
that  it  is  made  a  matter  of  semi-annual  investigation 
in  all  their  meetings,  and  so  long  ago  as  1754  London 
Yearly  Meeting  enacted  a  rule  of  discipline  that  the 
families  of  poor  Friends  should  be  provided  with  Bibles 
— a  gratuitous  Scripture  distribution  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Bible  Society. 

The  privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and 
vocalh',  under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  engagement,  are  regarded  as  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  It  is  believed  that  ^*men  ou^ht 
always  to  pray,"  but  a  jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should 
in  a  light  and  flippant  way  rush  into  this  exercise. 
He  who  knoweth  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask 
bim,  will,  if  reverently  waited  upon,  extend  his  kingly 
Bceptre  and  put  into  the  heart  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and 
before  any  one  shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  as 
mouthpiece  for  the  people,  it  is  requisite  that  a  direct 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt  the  offer- 
ing, lest  the  words  of  rebuke  be  applicable :  '^  Ye  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  The  follow- 
ing clause  in  the  London  Discipline  expresses  the  creed 
of  the  society  respecting  this  part  of  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God : 

**  As  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  an  important  part 
of  worship,  may  they  be  offiered  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
with  a  right  understanding  seasoned  with  grace.  When 
engaged  herein,  let  ministers  avoid  many  words  and 
repetitions,  and  be  cautious  of  too  often  repeating  the 
high  and  holy  name  of  God  or  liis  attributes;  neither 
let  prayer  be  in  a  formal  or  customary  way,  nor  with- 
out a  reverent  sense  of  divine  influence." 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  characterized  by 
practical  recognition  of  the  presidency  and  headship 


of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  a  conviction  that  every 
movement  of  the  body  should  be  dictated  by  its  Head. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  at  issue  with  other  or- 
thodox churches  on  the  general  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  they 
reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three :  the  Father,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-l.egotten  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  who  is  the  mediator  between  Grod 
and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  Son — Omk  God,  blessed  forever.  They 
accept  in  its  fullness  the  testimony  of  holy  Scripturo 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  nfllces  of  Christ,  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  atonement 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  They 
have  no  reliance  upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious  death  on 
the  cross.  The  charge  that  they  deny  Christ  to  be  God 
William  Penn  denounced  as  **'most  untrue  and  unchar- 
itable," saying,  **  We  truly  and  expressly  own  him  to 
be  so,  according  to  the  Scripture.''  As  fully  do  they 
admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man,  *^sin 
only  excepted."  They  fo  fully  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inward  revelation 
thereof  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father  through  the  Son,  nor  what  to 
pray  for  as  tliey  ought.  Their  whole  code  of  belief 
calls  for  the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the 
guidance  of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  "  through  whose 
renewed  assistance,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  "they 
are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to 
stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank.'*  As  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ,  in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a 
comforter  his  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  so  it  is  with  his 
Spirit  that  he  baptized  and  doth  baptize  them,  it  being 
impossible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Friends,  that  an 
outward  ablution  should  wash  from  the  spirit  of  man 
the  stains  of  sin.  Hence  they  attach  importance  only 
to  "the  liaptism  which  now  saveth,'*and  which  Jolyi 
the  Baptist  predicted  should  be  administered  by  Christ. 
And  it  is  by  his  Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  ena- 
bled to  partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord :  "  Be- 
hold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  shall  sup  with  me."  Thus  they  hold 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flosh 
was  the  grand  epoch  and  central  fact  of  time,  and  that 
types,  and  shadows,  and  all  ceremonial  observances, 
which  had  their  place  before  as  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  in 
him,  are  only  shadows  of  those  shadows.  The  type 
properly  precedes  the  reality,  and  truly  this  was  wor- 
thy of  being  foreshadowed ;  **  but,"  says  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiii,  10),  **when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

Their  view  respecting  the  resurrection  may  be  brief- 
ly stated  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  society's  docu- 
ments :  "  The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  righteons  and  the 
wicked;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and 
the  other  to  everlasting  misery  and  torment,  agreea- 
bly to  Matt.  XXV,  31-40;  John  v,  26-80;  1  Cor.  xv, 
12-58.  That  God  will  judge  the  world  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuing  in  well-do- 
ing during  this  life  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life ;  but  unto  the  contentious  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  tnith,  but  oliey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an- 
guish upon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  for  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons"  (Thomas  Evans). 

They  have  ever  regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  For  this  they  refer  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  bis  apostles,  the  example  of  the  earW  Chris- 
tians, and  to  the  witness  for  truth  in  their  own  con- 
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sciences,  tested  and  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writings. 
Thev  find  that  all  the  emotions  which  are  exercised  in 
wars  and  fightings  are  traced  to  evil  lusts,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  that  love  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
first,  the  second,  and  the  new  conunandment,  which 
*'  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  and  on  which  '*  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.'* 

They  consider  oaths  to  be  inadmissible,  as  being 
positively  forbidden  Uy  our  Lord  in  language  not  to 
be  niistalccn,  and  this  testimony  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon  the  first  Friends. 
When  their  persecutors  failed  to  convict  them  upon 
false  charges,  it  was  customary  to  administer  the  test- 
oaths  to  them,  on  refusing  to  take  which  they  were 
thrown  into  prison.  They  decline  to  employ  the 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and 
to  apply  to  tlie  months  and  days  the  names  given  in 
honor  of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numerical  nomen- 
clature adopted  in  the  Scriptures.  In  dress  they  aim 
at  plainness  and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  tyranny  of 
an  ever-changing  fashion.  As  a  natural  result,  a  de- 
gree of  uniformity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise 
of  the  society.  This  approach  to  uniformity,  which  at 
first  was  unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge 
of  defence  against  worldly  and  ensnaring  associations, 
and  a  means  by  which  they  recognised  each  other. 
The  principle  at  stake  is  not  in  the  fashion  of  a  garb, 
but  in  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  changes  of  fash- 
ion. Were  the  customar}'  patterns  all  abandoned  to- 
day, and  the  principle  of  simplicity  still  consistently 
adhered  to,  the  kaleidoscope  of  fiashion  would  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  people  around  them,  and 
Friends  would  soon  be  left  as  peculiar  in  their  appear- 
ance a»  at  present. 

Whilst  Friends,  as  good  citizens,  have  cheerfully 
paid  all  legal  assessments  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  and  of  the  poor,  and  have  contributed  abun- 
dantly to  the  various  charities  and  general  claims  of 
benevolence,  they  have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  own  poor,  so 
that  none  of  their  members  come  upon  the  public  for 
maintenance  or  for  gratuitous  education. 

A  dangerous  tendency  to  *^  hold  the  truth  in  parts** 
led  a  portion  of  the  society,  in  the  earlj'  part  of  the 
present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly 
u})on  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within  the  hope 
of  glory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  best  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  his  true  divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  his  blood  which 
was  shed  for  us.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing 
in  the  society,  to  the  grief  of  those  who  held  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  in  1827  an  extensive  and  much-to-be- 
regretted  secession  occurred,  in  which  doctrinal  and 
personal  considerations  were  mingled ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  division,  it  is  l^elievcd  that  many  failed 
to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that  not  a  few  who 
w^ere  essentially  one  in  faith  were  dissevered  for  life  as 
regards  church  fellowship.  Thus  two  entirely  distinct 
societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  exclusive  right  to 
the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion  among  other 
professors  as  to  their  identity.  In  this  secession  por- 
tions of  six  out  of  ten  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing 
joined  with  the  body  popularly  designated  by  the 
name  of  their  leader  (though  they  have  never  acknowl- 
edged the  title).  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
two  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing, 
no  schism  occurred. 

There  are  thirteen  independent  Yearly  Meetin^rs  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  that  of  London,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved 
ttom  the  year  1672.  This  body  is  regarded  by  the 
others  with  respectful  affection  as  the  mother  of  Year- 
ly Meetings,  and  its  General  Epistle  of  Christian  Coun- 
sel, which  is  issued  annually,  is  gladly  received,  repub- 
lished, and  circulated  by  nearly  all  the  co-ordinate 
bodies.    The  number  of  members  in  England  is  15,453, 


whilst  there  is  an  attendance  of  its  meetings  by  non- 
members  of  3658.  There  are  settlements  of  Friends 
in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Australasia,  which  all  make  annual  reports  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  acknowledge  subordination  to  it. 
Friends  in  England  are  a  highly  infiuei.tial  body  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  There  is  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and  nine  in  the  UniUsd 
States,  viz.,  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  The  in- 
crease of  membership  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
rapid  of  late  years,  and  settlements  of  Friends  are 
starting  up  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  etc.  The  member- 
ship of  the  society  may  be  rated  at  80,000. 

In  all  these  Yearly  Meetings,  First-day  Schools  are 
conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  exerting  a  witie 
evangelical  influence.  In  a  number  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  these  are  under  the  direct  care  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  made  the  subjects  of  annual  statistical  re- 
ports. Thus,  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  there  are  115 
such  schools,  with  710  teachers,  and  6953  pupils,  of 
whom  2307  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  W^estem  Indiana  there  are  6S  First- 
day  Schools,  with  6170  pupils,  and  411  teachers.  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  A'ormal  First-day  School,  the  benefit 
of  which  has  been  very  decided. 

There  are  in  England  and  Ireland  several  ednca- 
tional  institutions  of  merit  under  care  of  the  societv. 

m 

In  this  country  Friends  have  three  colleges,  viz., 
Jlaverfurd  CoUepe,  Pennsylvania;  Earikam  CoUege, 
Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  W/iitiitr  CoW-ge^  Salem,  Iowa. 
There  are  also  large  boarding-schools  under  the  care 
of  different  Yearly  Meetings,  the  most  noted  of  wbicfa 
are  those  of  West  Town.  Pa.,  Providence^  R.  I.,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Garden,  N.  C.     (W.  J.  A.) 

FRIENDS  (No.  2).— I.  ^Mtory.— The  origin  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  dates  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  George  Fox,  the  chief  in- 
strument in  the  divine  hand  by  whom  it  was  gather- 
ed, was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  the  year 
1624.  His  parents  were  pious  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  irom  his  childhood  he  was  relig- 
iously inclined.  When  about  nineteen  years  old  be 
was  led  b}'  a  sense  of  duty  to  seek  retirement  from  the 
world,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  meditation  and  pra3'er.  In  the  year 
1647  he  began  to  appear  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  he  found  many  prepared  to  receive  hb  message  of 
love,  calling  them  away  from  a  reliance  upon  all  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  the  word  of  divine  grace,  or  Spirit 
of  Christ,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  salvation.  Converts 
in  large  numbers  were  soon  gathered,  who  met  togeth- 
er for  divine  worship,  waiting  upon  God  in  tflence,  cr 
engaging  in  preaching,  prayer,  or  pnite,  aa  tfaey  be- 
lieved themselves  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
their  ever-present  teacher.  The  persecutions  endured 
by  the  early  Friends,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
were  exceedingly  severe,  and  were  chiefly  on  accoant 
of  their  absenting  themselves  from  the  Establis^hcd 
Church,  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  openly  attending  their 
own  religious  meetings  when  prohibited  by  law,  and 
declining  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  or  to  engage  in 
niilitarv  service.  **  Between  the  years  1650  and  Id^'X 
about  fourteen  thousand  of  this  people  suffered  by  tiito 
and  imprisonment,  of  which  numlier  more  than  three 
hundred  died  in  jail,  not  to  mention  cmel  mockings, 
buifetings,  sconrgings,  and  afflictions  innumerable.*' 

It  has  Ijeen  estimated  that,  at  the  death  of  George 
Fox  in  the  year  3690,  the  numlier  of  Friends  in  Europe 
and  America  wa»  about  75,000,  and  that  10,000  of  thef^e 
inhabited  the  British  colonies.  They  afterwards  de> 
clined  in  the  mother  country,  and  greatly  increased  in 
America,  where  the}'  became  most  numeroos  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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In  the  year  1827  a  schism  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  afterwards  extended  to  most  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America.  The  space  aU 
lotted  fur  this  article  will  not  suffice  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  it  (see  Janney's  lliit,  ofFriendt^  vol. 
iv.  The  part  relating  to  the  separation  has  been  re- 
published in  a  small  volume  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Phil- 
adelphia). At  the  time  of  the  separation,  those  who 
took  the  name  of  Orthodox  Friends  were  in  the  West- 
em  States  the  more  numerous;  but  in  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  States  thev  were  less  numerous  than  those 

■r  

who  are  by  some  called  Hicksites,  but  who  persistently 
refuse  to  acknowledge  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  It  is  of  this  branch  only  that  we 
now  treat. 

II.  Doctrine*, — ^We  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Friends,  as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn, 
Pennington,  and  Barclay.  A  committ3e  which  repre- 
sents Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  lias  recently  so  far 
approved  of  a  *^  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrines," 
from  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken,  as  to  order 
its  purchase  for  distribution : 

The  Scriptures,—Th9  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
from  its  rise  to  the  present  day,  has  always  maintain- 
ed its  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  referring  to  them  for  proof  of 
its  princii^es,  and  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  only 
lit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines.  We  do  not 
call  them  the  Word  of  God,  because  this  appellation  is 
applied  by  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  Eternal 
Power  by  which  the  worlds  were  made ;  for  *'  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God." 

We  assign  to  the  Scriptures  all  the  authority  they 
claim  for  themselves,  which  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the 
following  texts :  **  Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  vrritten  for  our  learning,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope"  (Rom.  xv,  4).  *'  The  holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.  iii,  15-17).  ♦*A11  Scrip- 
ture given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works"  (Barclay's 
Apohgy,  prop,  iii,  §  5). 

In  the  advices  issued  by  our  several  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, the  Scriptures  are  very  frequently  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  members.  In 
the  year  1854,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  after  re- 
ferring to  **  those  sublime  truths  which  are  recorded  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,"  thus  continues :  ^*  In  these  inval- 
uable writings  we  find  the  only  authentic  record  of  the 
early  history  of  our  race,  the  purest  strains  of  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  the  sublime  discourses  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Their  frequent  perusal  was  therefore  especially 
ui^ed  upon  our  younger  members,  who  were  encour- 
aged to  seek  for  the  guidance  of  divine  grace,  by 
which  alone  we  realize  in  our  experience  the  saving 
truths  thev  contain." 

In  the  year  1863,  the  following  minute  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  was  sent  down  to  its  subordinate 
meetings,  viz.:  '*We  have  been  reminded  that  this 
Y'early  Meeting  has  at  various  tim-^s  issued  advices 
to  its  members  inciting  them  to  the  frequent  reading 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell 
upon  defects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred 
records,  but  rather  to  use  them  as  they  were  intended, 
*  for  reproof^  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," remembering  that  it  is  only  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our  hearts  that  they 
can  be  made  availing  to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our  sal- 
vation." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Rules  of 
BiacipUne  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  In 


Philadelphia:  "If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall 
blaspheme,  or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  be 
tenderly  treated  with  for  their  instruction,  and  the 
convincement  of  their  understanding,  that  they  may 
experience  repentance  and  forgiveness;  but  should 
any,  notwithstanding  this  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  it  is 
manifest  thev  are  not  one  in  faith  with  us,  the  month- 
ly  meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  extended 
due  care  fur  the  help  and  benefit  of  the  individual  with- 
out effect,  ought  to  declare  the  same,  and  issue  their 
testimony  accordingly." 

Immediate  Revelation. — ^The  highest  privilege  grants 
ed  to  man  is  that  of  entering  into  communion  with  the 
Author  of  his  being.  ^^  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  liv^ 
ing  God,"  writes  the  apostle  Paul ;  **  as  God  hath  said, 
I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  vrill  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (2  Cor.  vi,  16). 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,"  s.iya 
the  beloved  disciple,  **  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  hath  taught  vou,  ye  shall  abide  in  him" 
(1  John  ii,  27). 

In  the  ordering  of  divine  Providence,  instrumental 
means  are  often  employed  to  convey  religious  truth, 
such  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  but  in  all  cases 
the  good  effected  is  from  the  immediate  operations  of 
divine  grace  upon  the  heart  or  conscience.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  but  from 
immediate  revelation.  **No  man  can  come  to  me," 
said  Jesus,  '*  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."  This  drawing  of  the  Father  is  the  open^ 
tion  of  his  Spirit,  for  **  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal"  (1  Cor.  xii,  7). 
To  the  wicked  he  comes  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  a  **  spirit 
of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  burning,"  but  to  the  pray- 
erful and  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. 

Tke  Original  and  Preaent  State  of  Man, — It  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteousness  nor  un- 
righteousness can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
every  man  shall  be  Judged  according  to  his  deeds. 
The  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  very  clear  on 
this  point.  **  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not 
have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel." 
.  .  **  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  ..."  Behold,  all  souls 
are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  .  . 
"  The  eon  shall  not  bear  the  iniquify  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquit}'  of  the  son :  the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him"  (Ezek. 
xviii,  2-25). 

Man  was  crested  in  the  image  of  God ;  he  was  pure, 
benevolent,  and  blissful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  God,  that  is,  to  partake  of  "the 
tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God"  (Rev.  ii,  7).  But,  although  he  was  made  a  free 
agent,  he  was  not  to  be  so  independent  of  God  as  to 
know  of  himself  good  or  evil  without  divine  direction. 
And  when  he  presumed  to  set  up  his  own  will,  and  to 
be  governed  by  it  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  he 
asMmed  the  place  of  God,  and  having  thus  turned  away 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ceased  to  parbike  of  "  the  tree 
of  life,"  and  consequently  died  a  spiritual  death.  It 
was  then  he  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
prediction,  "  7n  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die ;"  for  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but 
to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace." 

Animal  propensities  may  lie  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that 
we  inherit  any  ffuilt  from  Adam,  or  from  any  of  our 
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ancestors ;  nor  do  vre  feel  any  compunction  for  their 
sins.  The  language  of  our  Saviour  clearly  implies 
that  little  children  are  innocent,  for' "of  such,"  he 
saySf  **  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

T%e  Divine  Being, — ^The  unity,  omnipresence,  om- 
nipotence, and  omniscience  of  God,  the  only  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  declares  by  the  month  of  his  prophet,  **  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  his  Maker."  ...  "I, 
even  I,  am  the  I^rd,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Sav- 
iour." .  .  .  **Thns  saith  the  Lord,  your  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Isa.  xliii,  11, 14).  These  dec- 
larations are  reiterated  and  confirmed  in  the  New 
Testament.  *' Jesus  answered.  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,'  "  etc.  (Mark  xii,  29). 

That  spiritual  influence  or  medium  by  which  the 
Most  High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  his 
Word,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  his  creative 
power,  by  which  all  things  were  made.  The  unity  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  or  Logos,  with  God,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  sun ;  for 
*'  God  is  light,"  and  of  Christ  it  is  said,  "  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  connec- 
tion between  the  great  luminary  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  light  proceeding  from  him  is  so  perfect  that 
we  apply  the  term  Sun  to  them  both.  So,  in  relation  to 
the  Eternal  Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  hb  wisdom 
and  power,  being  called  in  the  Old  Testament  **The 
angel  of  bis  presence"  (Isa.  Ixiii,  9),  *'The  Redeemer 
of  his  people;"  and  in  the  New  Testament,  '*The  Son 
of  God,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  (Heb.  i,  2). 
The  term  Christ  was  also  applied  by  the  apostles  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  manifested  in  men.  For  instance, 
Paul  writes  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Moses, 
*'  They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  they 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ"  (1  Cor.  x,  4).  Peter  says  that  the 
prophets  **  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Sfnr'U  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  of  the  suflTerincs  of  Christ 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow"  (1  Pet.  i,  11). 

The  mo«t  full  and  glorious  manifestation  of  the  di- 
vine Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Son  of  God,  who  was  miraculously  conceived  and 
bom  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  or  son  of  man 
was  entirely  subject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word  took 
flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  **  He  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham."  ...  *'0f  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed 
forever."  Being  **in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,"  he  was  an  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  *'a  man  approved  of  God  by 
muscles,  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him." 
The  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
illustrated  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  two 
similitudes :  that  of  a  lx>dy  having  many  members,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head;  and  that  of  a  temple, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  corner-stone.  The  holy  man- 
hood of  Christ,  that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the 
Hoh'  Spirit  dwelt  without  measure,  is  now,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  head,  or  chief  member  of  that  spirit- 
ual l)ody  which  is  made  up  of  the  faithful  servants  of 
God  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

*'  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  As 
Moses  was  a  mediator  to  ordain  the  legal  dispensation, 
so  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant ;  first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the 
day  of  his  outward  advent;  and,  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  ministration  of  his  Spirit. 

*^  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  ns  with 


groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
according  to  the  will  of  God"  (Rom.  viil,  26). 

When  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  Christ  and 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  they  attributed  to  his  name  or 
power  their  wonderful  success.  Acts  ii,  32,  83;  iv, 
10,  11,  12:  ''This  is  the  stone,"  said  Peter  to  the 
rulers, ''  which  was  set  at  naught  of  you  bttilden:, 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved." 

Sah/cUum  by  Chrigl, — The  great  work  of  the  Messiah 
for  the  salvation  of  men  is  beautifully  port  ayed  in  the 
passage  which  he  read  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  b  upon  mc,  be- 
cause he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  I^ni'* 
(Luke  iv,  18, 19).  He  came  to  establish  a  spirttaal  king- 
dom of  truth  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  A  work 
of  reformation  was  then  begun  which  has  not  ceased 
to  this  day,  though  often  obstructed  and  retarded. 
Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on  which  succeeding 
generations  have  built,  and  no  moral  reform  of  any 
value  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it  be 
founded  on  Christian  principles. 

Another  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  referred  to  by  tiie 
evangelist  Matthew  as  having  been  fulfilled  by  the 
mi  acles  of  Christ.  He  sa}'?,  **When  the  even  was 
come  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possess- 
ed with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  hi« 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick ;  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  say- 
ing. Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses" (Matt,  viii,  16).  As  in  the  outward  lelatioa 
he  took  away  the  infirmities  of  the  people  and  healed 
their  sicknesses,  so  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  relad(»i 
he  heals  the  maladies  of  the  soul,  and  raises  it  from 
death  in  sin  to  a.  life  of  righteousness. 

The  great  object  of  the  Messiah's  advent  is  thu 
declared  by  himself:  **To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  troth 
heareth  my  voice"  (John  xviii,  37).  He  could  not 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  among  that  corrupt  and  per- 
verse people  without  suffering  for  it.  He  foresaw 
that  they  would  put  him  to  death,  and  he  went  fontard 
calmly  doing  his  Father's  will,  leading  a  life  of  aelf- 
sacrifibe,  wounded  for  the  transgressions  of  the  people, 
baptized  spiritually  in  suffering  for  them,  and  finally 
enduring  on  the  cross  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death, 
thus  sealing  his  t^timony  with  hb  blood.  His  oliedi- 
ence  in  drinking  the  cup  of  suffering  was  acceptable  to 
God,  for  *'he  hath  loved  us  and  hath  triven  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor"  (Eph.  v,  2). 

It  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God  by  removing  the  en- 
mity from  (man's)  his  heart  that  Jesus  ChriM  lived, 
and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifested  as  a  Redeemer  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption.  Hence  the  apostle  says, 
**  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  .  .  . 
"  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Cor.  v,  19,  20).  It  is  in  man 'that  the  change 
must  be  wrought  and  the  reconciliation  effected,  for 
there  can  be  no  change  in  Deity. 

"  If,  when  we  were  enemies,"  says  Paul,  *'we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saveiiy  Aw  /(/i!"(Fom.  v, 
10) ;  fur  '*  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
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of  men**  (John  i,  4).  It  is  the  life  of  God,  or  spirit  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  soal,  which  parities  and  saves 
from  sin.  This  life  is  sometimes  spolien  of  as  the 
blood ;  for,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  **  the  blood  is 
tke  li/e,*^  And  when  Jesus  told  the  people,  '^  Except 
re  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  yon,'*  he  alluded  to  the  life  and  pow- 
er of  God  which  dwelt  in  him,  and  spake  through  him. 
*  In  explanation  of  this,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  qnickeneth ;  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing : 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sinner  cannot  oome  into  a 
state  of  concord  with  God  until  the  sinful  nature  is  re- 
moved, and  that  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  dealings  of  the  Most 
Hi'^h  with  the  children  of  men  are  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  had  wan- 
dered far  from  his  father's  house,  and  spent  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
and  determined  to  go  back,  confessing  his  sins,  and  of- 
fering to  become  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  his  father 
did  not  stand  off  and  order  him  to  be  punished,  neither 
did  he  lay  his  punishment  upon  the  other  son  who  had 
been  faithful ;  but  his  compassion  was  awakened  by  his 
penitence  and  the  sufferings  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
Mlf,  and  **  while  he  was  yet  a  great  way  oflThe  ran  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  The  conduct  of  the 
parent,  as  represented  in  this  parable,  answers  exactly 
to  the  divine  character,  and  corresponds  entirely  with 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  filled  with  the 
divine  perfections.  But  the  doctrine  that  God  cannot, 
or  will  not  forgive  sins  without  a  compensation  or  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  man,  not  being  able  to  make  this 
satbfaction,  it  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  ap- 
pointed or  given  up  to  be  killed /or  thia  purpose^  is  so 
SncoQsistent  with  the  divine  character,  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  appears  to  deprive  the  Deity  of  that  infinite  love 
which  is  his  most  endearing  attribute;  and  if  a  human 
parent  were  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  towards  his 
children,  we  could  not  justify  his  conduct. 

When  the  sinful  ncUure  in  man  is  slain  by  the  power 
of  God  being  raised  into  dominion  in  us,  then  is  divine 
justice  satisfied,  for  there  is  nothing  vindictive  in  the 
character  of  the  Deity.  He  does  not  afilict  his  crea- 
tures for  any  other  parpose  than  their  own  reforma- 
tion or  purification,  and,  when  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  ready  to  pardon  his  repenting  children. 
The  only  sure  ground  of  acceptance  is  the  new  birth ; 
for,  when  Christ's  kingdom  is  established  within  us, 
then  his  righteousness  becomes  ours ;  not  by  imputa- 
tion, bat  by  our  becoming  really  *'  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature"  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  '*Not  by  works  of  right- 
eoosness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abnndantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour"  (Titus 
ill,  5). 

Baptim  and  the  Lord^g  Supper, — ^Friends  believe 
that  the  '*  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  is  the  only  baptism  essential  to  sal- 
vation. "  There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  haptitm^ 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  b  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv,  5,  6).  The  baptism  of 
Christ  is  inward  and  spiritual,'  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
foUowing  texts:  Matt  iii,  11, 12;  Acts  i,  6;  xviii,  25, 
26 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  18 ;  vi,  11 ;  Col.  H,  20, 23 ;  1  Pet  iii,  21. 

We  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that "  the  passover" 
which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  intended  to  be 
p«rpetaated  in  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  instituted  a  new  ceremony  on  that  occa- 
sioo.  He  conformed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  not 
alHX)gated  until  his  crucifixion,  when  he  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  and  **  took  it  out  of  the 
way,  niiUng  it  to  his  cross"  (Col.  ii,  14).  "  Behold,  I 
staiid  at  the  door  and  knock," says  Christ;  "if  any 
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man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me"  (Rev. 
iii,  20).  This  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom  and  the  bread  of  life  are  distrilv 
uted  to  sustain  the  soul. 

III.  Worship^  Discipline^  etc. — ^The  author  of  Chris- 
tianity has  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship,  enjoining 
only  that  it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Friends 
have  adopted  silence  as  the  basis  of  public  worship,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  f^  from  the  objections  that  exist 
against  all  prescribed  forms ;  that  it  gives  to  each  wor- 
shipper an  opportunity  for  self-examination  and  secret 
prayer,  with  the  benefit  that  results  from  the  sympa- 
thy of  other  minds  present;  and  that  it  aflTords  tho 
best  preparation  for  the  exereise  of  spiritual  gifts  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

The  Christian  ministry  can  be  rightly  exercised  by 
those  only  who  have  received  a  call  and  qualification 
fh>m  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  quoted  by  Peter,  is  fulfilled  under  the  Gospel : 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."  As  it  was  in  the 
primitive  Church,  so  it  is  now  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
women  as  well  as  men  are  permitted  to  preach  tlie 
Gospel.  No  salary  or  pecuniary  compensation  is  al- 
lowed to  ministers,  but  those  who  travel  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel  may  partake  of  the  needful  hospitality  or 
assistance  of  their  friends. 

Tet^momes.^Th»  testimonies  of  Friends  agidnst 
war,  slaver}',  oaths,  lotteries,  and  the  nse,  as  a  bever- 
age, of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  also  agaipst  vain  fash- 
ions, corrupting  amusements,  and  flattering  titles,  are 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  have  been  found 
salutary  in  practice. 

Discipline, — ^The  sjrstem  of  Chnrch  government  ex- 
isting in  this  society  is  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine, "  One  is  yonr  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."  There  is  no  distinction  like  that  of  clergy 
and  laity,  but  all  the  members  of  both  sexes  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  body.  In  meetings  for  discipline  the  men  and 
women  meet  in  separate  apartments,  and  are  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  the  body,  each  transacting  the  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  its  own  sex;  but,  in  some  cases, 
when  needful,  they  act  in  concert,  by  the  appointment 
of  joint  committees  of  men  and  women.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  women  in  the  administration  of  discipline  has 
been  fbund  salutary  in  many  respects,  but  especially 
in  promoting  among  them  self-reliance  and  dignity  of 
character. 

IV.  SiaHs^es, — ^We  have  six  Tearly  Meetings,  con^ 
nected  by  epistolary  correspondence,  but  independent 
of  each  other  in  regard  to  discipline.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  these  is  about  85,000. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  not  members,  but  who  af- 
filiate with  us  in  religious  profession,  regularly  attend 
our  meetings  for  divine  worehip. 

We  have,  in  the  cities  of  New  Tork,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  extensive  and  well- 
sustained  schools,  adapted  to  a  high  standard  of  useful 
and  practical  education.  There  are  also  numerous 
schools  of  varied  character  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Swarthmore  College,  situated  about  eight  miles 
south-west  from.  Philadelphia,  on  the  line  of  the  West- 
chester Railroad,  is  designed  for  three  hundred  pupUs 
of  both  sexes.  Here  our  children,  and  those  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  may  receive  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough collegiate  education,  under  the  guarded  care  of 
members  of  our  religious  society.     (S.  M.  J.) 

FRIENDS,  PROGRESSIVE.  A  religious  society 
organized  in  1858,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  as  a  result, 
in  part,  of  a  division  in  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  ("  Hicksite").  The  division  was  caused  by 
differences  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  reform  and 
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progress ;  the  official  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
generally  discouraging  activity  in  temperance,  anti- 
slavery,  and  other  similar  organizations,  while  a  large 
proportion — in  many  localities  a  majority — of  the  laity 
were  warmly  in  favor  of  co-operating  with  them. 
After  years  of  contention,  the  two  parties  in  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting  fell  asunder,  and  finally,  in  1853,  an 
association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  **  Penn- 
sylvania Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive   Friends." 
The  new  society  opened  its  doors  to  all  who  recognised 
the  equal  brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condidon,  and  who  acknowl- 
edged the  duty  of  defining  and  illustrating  their  fiedth 
in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a  creed,  but  by  lives  of  per- 
sonal purity,  and  works  of  beneficence  and  charity. 
It  disavowed  any  intention  or  expectation  of  binding 
its  members  together  by  agreement  as  to  theological 
opinions,  and  declared  that  it  would  seek  its  bond  of 
union  in  **  identity  of  object,  oneness  of  spirit  in  re- 
spect to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  communion 
of  soul  with  soul  in  a  common  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  a  common  aspiration  after  moral  excel- 
lence.*'     It   disclaimed   all   disciplinary   authority, 
whether  over  individual  members  or  local  associa- 
tions ;  it  set  forth  no  forms  or  ceremonies,  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  ministry  as  an  order  distinguished 
from  the  laity ;  it  set  its  face  against  every  form  of 
ecclesiasticism,  and  denounced  as  the  acme  of  supersti- 
tious imposture  the  claim  of  churches  to  hold  an  or- 
ganic relation  to  God  and  to  speak  by  his  authority, 
maintaining  that  such  bodies  are  purely  human,  the 
repositories  of  no  power  save  that  rightly  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed.    Besides  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes 
persons  living  in  places  widely  distant  from  each  oth- 
er, there  is  a  local  association,  which  meets  for  worship 
at  Longwood,  near  Hamorton,  on  every  First  day,  and, 
during  a  large  portion  of  every  year,  maintains  a  First- 
day  School  for  children.     This  load  body  has  never 
employed  a  religious  teacher,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  principles  of  the  organization  to  forbid  such  a 
step  whenever  its  members  may  think  it  necessary  or 
expedient.     Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired,  it  being  held  that  the  ar; 
rangements  for  meetings  should  be  in  every  case  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  needs  and  tastes  of  the  communities 
in  which  tbey  are  held.     The  division  in  the.  Society 
of  Friends  was  not  confined  to  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, but  extended  to  every  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  body. 
As  early  as  1849,  that  division  led  to  the  organization, 
at  Green  Plain,  Ohio,  of  a  society  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  but  under  a  diffisr- 
ent  name.     This  society  is  now  extinct.     At  Junius, 
near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  ui  the  same  year,  a  society  of 
^*  Congregational  Friends"  was  formed.     This  society 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  '*  Progressive  Friends," 
and,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  **  Friends  of  Human  Prog- 
ress," by  which  it  is  still  knovm.     In  Salem,  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  in  1862,  a  society  called  "  Pro- 
gressive Friends"  was  organized,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.    In  North  Collins,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
there  is  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  *^  Friends  of 
Human  Progress,"  which,  in  its  principles,  is  very 
similar  to  the  "  Progressive  Friends."     (0.  J.) 

Friends  of  God.  In  the  14th  century  a  spirit 
of  mysticism  pervaded  nearly  all  Western  Germany, 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  the  very  borders  ot  Italy. 
It  brought  under  its  influence  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
but  unorganized  brotherhood,  the  so-called  Friends  of 
God.  Among  their  chief  seats  were  the  cities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Cologne,  Basel,  Constance,  Nuremberg,  and 
Nordlingen.  Their  distinguishing  doctrines  were  self- 
renunciation,  the  complete  giving  up  of  self  to  the  will 
of  God,  the  continuous  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
■11  believers,  the  possibility  of  intimate  union  between 
God  and  man,  the  worthlessness  of  all  religion  based 


upon  fear  or  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  esaential 
equality  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  though,  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  discipline,  the  organization  of  the  Church 
was  held  to  be  necessary.    They  often  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  (John  xv,  15),  **  Henceforth  I  call 
yon  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you ;"  and  from  this  probably  aroee  their 
name,  which  was  not  intended  to  designate  an  exdu- 
sive  party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote  a  certain  stage 
of  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God. 
From  this  association  went  forth  monks  and  ecclesias- 
tics who  cherished  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (the  vernacular  of  the  people),  and  labored  not 
only  to  educate'  the  people  to  perform  their,  duties  as 
required  by  the  Church  laws,  and  to  all  manner  of 
good  works,  but  also  "to  lead  them  forward  to  a 
deeper  esrperience  of  Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine 
life  according  to  their  own  understanding  of  it." 
From  their  number  also  went  forth  **  those  priests 
who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by  the  common  scru- 
ples during  the  time  of  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  bestowed  the  con- 
solations of  religion  on  the  forsaken  people"  (Nean- 
[  der,  Church  History^  vol.  v).     Many  of  their  leaders 
were  in  close  connection  with  convents,  efpedally 
'  those  of  EugenUial  and  Maria  Medingen,  near  Nurem- 
'  berg ;  and  it  is  said  that  Agnes,  the  widow  of  king  An- 
drew of  Hungary,  and  various  knights  and  burghers, 
were  in  close  connection  with  this  association.     But 
foremost  among  their  leaders  was  the  Dominican  monk 
Tauler  (q.  v.),  of  Strasburg,  who  spent  hia  life  in 
preaching  and  teaching  with  wonderfitl  success  in  the 
country  extending  from  his  native  city  to  Cologne, 
and  whose  influence  is  to  this  day  active  among  his 
oountr^'men  by  means  of  his  adnurable  sermons,  which 
are  stUl  widely  read.     Much  of  his  religious  fervor 
and  light  he  himself  attributed  to  the  instruction  of 
his  friend,  Nicholas  of  Basel  (q.  v.),  a  layman,  whom 
Schmidt,  in  his  work  below  cited,  mentions  as  the 
greatest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God.     He  has 
often  been  called  a  Waldensian,  but  Schmidt  denies 
this,  and  says  that  the  only  sympathy  which  any  of 
the  Friends  of  God  had  with  the  Waldensians  was  anti- 
sacerdotalism.     On  the  strength  of  documents  which 
Schmidt  has  lately  discovered,  the  Friends  of  God  are 
said  to  have  been  **m3^stics  to  the  height  of  mysti- 
cism: each  believer  was  in  direct  union  with  God. 
with  the  Trinity,  not  the  Holy  Ghost  alone."     He 
says  also,  "they  were  faithful  to  the  whole  medieval 
imaginative  creed :  transubstantiation,  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  and  Purgatory.     Their  union  with 
the  Deity  was  not  that  of  pantheism,  or  of  passionate 
love ;  it  was  rather  through  the  fantasy.     Tbey  had 
wonders,  visions,  special  revelations,  prophecies.  Their 
peculiar  heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  preroga- 
tive to  the  clergy  except  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  layman  had  equal  sanctity,  equal  commu- 
nion with  the*  Deity,  saw  visions,  uttered  prophecies.. 
.  .  .  Neither  were  they  Bible  Christians ;  they  hon- 
ored and  loved  the  Bible,  but  sought  and  obtain- 
ed revelation  beyond  it     They  rejected  one  danse 
of  the  Lord's  prayer.     Temptations  were  marks  of 
God*s  favor  not  to  be  deprecated.     But,  thongh  suf- 
fering was  a  sign  of  divine  love,  it  was  not  self-in- 
flicted suflTering.     They  disclaimed  asceticism,  self- 
maceration,  self-torture.     All  things  to  the  beloved 
were  of  God ;  all  therefore  indifferent"  (Milman,  Lat- 
in Christianity,  viii,  899).     The  Friends  of  God  are 
frequently  charged  with  pantheism,  but  Neander  un- 
dertakes to  defend  them  against  this  charge,  sdmit- 
ting,  however,  that  those  of  them  who  knew  not  how 
to  '*  guard  against  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  un- 
fathomable abyss  of  God  unrevealed,  instead  of  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  God  revealed  in  Christ,  plunged  into 
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the  golf  of  pantheistic  self-deification/'    And  that  thia 
gave  rise  to  "  the  wild,  fanatic,  pantheistic  mysticism, 
whlcli  was  for  getting  beyond  Christ,  beyond  all  posi- 
tire  revelation,  all  homanization  of  the  divine,  as  we 
see  it  ezempUlied  pa.ticularly  among  a  portion  of  the 
so-called  Be^hards  (q.  v.)  .  .  .  and  the  8<M»iIled  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.).    Among  those 
of  the  Friends  of  God  who  by  unwise  speculation,  and 
by  an  intoxication  of  self-forgetting  love  discarding 
all  calm  reflection,  **  were  unconsciously  betrayed  into 
effosions  and  expressions  upon  which  that  wild,  fanat- 
ical pantheism  aiterwards  seized  and  fastened  itself," 
is  reckoned  Master  Eckhart  (q.  v.)*  ^m  whose  writ- 
ings and  sermons  twenty-six  propositions  connected 
with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thinking,  or  verging  upon 
soch  a  mode  of  thinking;,  had  been  drawn,  were  for- 
mally condemned.     But  he  promptly  retracted  all 
those  propositions  which  were  found  to  be  heretical  or 
scandalous,  **  and  in  general  submitted  himself  to  be 
corrected  by  the  pope  and  the  Church."    These  *'  pan- 
theistic and  quietistic  views"  were  earnestly  opposed 
by  Ruysbroek  (q.  v.)  and  by  Tauler.     The  former  es- 
pecially secured  himself  against  the  danger  of  panthe- 
ism by  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  will,  **  which 
he  describes  as  the  main-spring  on  which  all  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life  depends.*'    Another  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Friends  of  Grod  was  the  Dominican  monk 
Helnricb  Suso  (q.  v.),  of  Suabia,  who,  like  Tauler,  gave 
"  prominence  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  necessary 
to  the  attaining  to  true  communion  with  God,  and  was 
thus  distinguished  f^om  those  pantheistic  mystics  who, 
notwithstanding  mediation,  were  for  sinking  directly 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence."     Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God  were  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  being  Beg- 
hards.    Among  these  were  Nicholas  of  Basel  and  two 
of  his  associates,  Martin  of  Reichenau,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine and  follower  of  Martin.     Milman  (^LaHn  Chruti- 
OMijf,  p.  408)  says  that  the  Influence  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Friends  of  God,  especially  of  Tauler  and 
his  followers,  were  "  seen  in  the  earnest  demand  for  ref- 
ormation by  the  councUs;  the  sullen  estrangement, 
notwithstanding  the  reunion  to  the  sacerdotal  yoke, 
daring  the  Hussite  wars;  the  disdainful  neutrality 
when  refomiAticm  by  the  councils  seemed  hopeless ;" 
and  that  it  is  especially  "  seen  in  the  remarkable  book 
German  Theology^  attributed  by  Luther  to  Tauler  him- 
self, but  doubtless  of  a  later  period." — Neander,  Church 
HiOory,  V,  880;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldopSdie,  x,  159; 
Schmidt,  Gotte$/reunde  im  xiv  Jakrhunderi  (Jena,  1855) ; 
Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  Mystiker  da  1^  and  lb  Jahrh. ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christicmity,  viii,  809 ;  Kurtz,  Church  Hitt. 
i,  484 ;  Bennet,  in  Methodist  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  p. 
45  sq. ;  Theologia  Gertnctnica,  edit,  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  and 
transl.  by  Susanna  Winkworth.    (J.  H.  W.) 

I^ends  of  Light.    See  Free  Conoreoatiows. 

Fries,  Jacob  Fziederich,  an  eminent  German, 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barby  August  23, 1773.     He 
was  at  first  private  tutor  in  Switzerland,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1804,  then  successively  profess- 
or of  mathematics  at  Heidelberg  in  1805,  and  of  the- 
oretical philosophy  at  Jena  in  1816.     In  1819  he  was 
deposed  for  political  reasons,  but  restored  in  1824  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
died  there  August  10th,  1843.     The  personal  relig- 
ious life  of  Fries  was  not  a  happy  one.     His  father 
was  a  Moravian,  but  died  when  the  son  was  only  five 
years  old.     The  school  education  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected seems  to  have  estranged  him  from  Christianity 
when  quite  yoang.    While  yet  a  young  man,  he  wrote : 
*'  The  lectares  of  Garve  on  imagination  and  supersti- 
tion have  changed  my  religious  sentiments.     All  the 
reltgioas  system  in  which  I  was  bred  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  but  this  causes  me  no  uneasiness.     It  was 
easy  for  me  to  throw  the  atonement  overboard;  I 
have  never  had  any  dread  of  God ;  the  thought  of  the 


Holy  One  has  always  been  to  me  a  thought  of  peace.** 
In  1799,  when  his  mother  died,  he  wrote :  **  The  belief 
in  a  reunion  I  leave  to  others;  I  am  not  phantast 
enough  to  hold  it.*'  Yet  in  1806  he  wrote  to  a  Mora- 
vian brother :  "  My  peace  cannot  compare  with  yours ; 
the  deserted  Penates  will  probably  punish  me  for  a 
long  time  yet**  A  sketch  of  his  life  has  recently  ap- 
peared, by  E.  L.  D.  Henke,  J.  F.  Fries  cats  aeinem 
handschri/UichM  Nachlasm  dargegtdU  (Leipzig,  1867, 
8vo). 

The  professed  aim  of  Fries  in  philosophy  was  to  give 
a  firmer  basis  to  Kant's  system  than  that  philosopher 
himself  had  laid  down.  '*  He  found  two  faults  with 
Kant :  1st.  The  vicious  logical  arrangement  of  his  doc- 
trine, by  which  he  makes  the  value  of  his  categories  to 
depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  his  ideaa 
on  moral  proofs,  instead  of  rising,  without  any  proof, 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point 
Fries  approaches  the  views  of  JacobL  ^.  The  con- 
founding of  psychological  ideas  with  philosophy,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  not  properly  distinguishing  the  aids 
that  psychology  furnish  to  metaphysics  firom  metaphys- 
ics themselves.  He  regarded  the  life  and  independence 
of  Kant's  practical  philosophy  as  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  his  system.  Fries  maintains  that  he  has  rem- 
edied the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that  he  has  placed  the 
doctrine  qffaith^  which  is  the  focus  of  all  philosophical 
conviction,  on  a  solid  basis.  And  he  asserts  that  he 
has  effected  this  by  means  of  researches  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  Kant  himself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant» 
makes  the  limits  of  science  his  starting-point ;  hence  he 
arrives  at  pure  faith  of  reason  in  that  which  is  eternal, 
a  faith  that  is  strengthened  by  presentiment  (^Ahnung)» 
Knowledge,  or  science,  is  only  concerned  with  sensu- 
ous phenomena ;  the  true  essence  of  things  is  the  ob- 
ject of  fiuth ;  we  are  led  by  feeling  to  anticipate,  even 
amidst  appearances,  the  value  of  belief,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  the  limitation  itself  of  knowledge.  Here 
again,  in  placing  feeling  and  presentiment  (^Ahnvng) 
above  science,  Frieis  approaches  the  doctrine  of  Jacobi. 
His  labors  in  connection  with  philosophical  anthropol- 
ogy, which  he  regards  as  the  fiindamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  great  interest.  They  contain 
particular  theories  on  spiritual  life,  and  particularly  on 
the  three  fundamental  faculties  of  the  mind — cognition, 
feeling  {Gemuth,  the  faculty  of  being  interested),  and 
the  faculty  of  action,  which  is  supposed  to  precede 
the  two  former.  Afterwards  follow  theories  on  the 
three  degrees  of  development — seme,  hahit,  tmderttand- 
ing  (as  the  power  of  self-command  and  self-formation) ; 
on  the  degrees  of  thought,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
abstractions  of  the  imagination,  mathematical  intui- 
tion, attention,  the  difference  between  the  understand- 
ing and  the  reason,  etc.  His  awlhropciogicai  logic  con- 
tains also  some  excellent  views  on  the  subject  of  rea- 
soning, method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical 
philosophy  as  the  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of  hifr> 
man  life  and  of  the  world,  or  the  theory  of  human  wis- 
dom. It  is  there  that  you  find  the  last  goal  of  all 
philosophical  research ;  it  is  divided  into  a  moral  the- 
ory and  a  religious  theory  (theory  of  the  final  goal  of 
the  universe).  The  former  may  be  also  subdivided 
into  general  ethics,  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of 
human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theory  of  the 
state'*  (Tennemann,  Mawual  Bist.  PhUot,,  revised  by 
Morell,  §  422). 

Fries  "called  his  system  'Philosophical  Anthropol- 
ogy,' since  he  made  all  farther  philosophical  knowl- 
edge dependent  on  man's  self-knowledge.  He  distin- 
guished three  grades  of  Erkenntnist ;  we  know  (wissen) 
the  phenomena  of  our  subjective  thinking ;  this  is  the 
realm  of  philosophy.  We  believe  (jglaubni)  that  there 
are  appearances — Erscheinungen — out  of  the  mind  that 
all  is  not  a  mere  subjective  creation.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing, a  presentiment  (oAiten),  that  there  is  a  reality,  a 
substance  behind  these  appearances ;  here  EVies  places 
all  that  pertains  to  God,  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
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ftumortality.  De  Wette  had  mach  conveivation  with 
Fries,  first  at  Jena,  then  at  Heidelberg,  and  to  him  he 
essentialljT  owed  his  transition  from  the  dry  Kantian 
rationalism  to  the  method  which  may  be  most  simply 
named  the  ideal-believii^.  After  listening  to  this  sys- 
tem, De  Wette  says  that  he  gathered  up,  as  by  magic, 
his  previously  scattered  knowledge  and  convictions 
into  a  well-ordered  and  beautiful  whole.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Fries  seemed  to  commend  itself  in  this,  that  it 
preserved  the  formal,  logical  reflection  of  Kant,  with- 
out sharing  in  the  metaphysical  insipidity,  yea,  empti- 
ness of  the  contents  of  that  philosophy"  (Edwards,  in 
Biblioiheca  Sacra,  lSfiO,p,7SO), 

His  principal  writings  are :  Jietnholdj  Fichte  u,  SchU- 
ling  (Lpz.  1803): — PkUosophiaehe  RechtsMire  (Jena, 
1804)  '.—System  der  PbiloMphie  (Lpz.  1804)  i—Wissen, 
Giauben  und  Ahnung  {Lpz.  1805):  —  Neue  Kiitik  der 
Vemunjl  (Heidelberg,  1807, 3  vols.;  2d  edit.  1830)  :— 
SffsUm  d.  Logik  (Lpz.  1811 ;  8d  edit.  1887)  i—Populart 
Vorlei.  uher  d.  Stemkunde  (Lpz.  1813;  2d  edit.  1838): 
"—Ueber  d.  Gffahrdung  d,  WohUtandet  u.  Charukters  d. 
DevUchen  durdi  d.Jwden  (Lpz.  1816) : — Vom  Dtulschen 
Bunde^  etc.  (Lpz.  1817):  —  Handbueh  der  prahtlxhen 
Pkiloiophie  (Lpz.  1817-32,  2  vols.):— £raiu26uc4  d.  pty- 
chischen  Awthropologie  (Jena,  1820 ;  2d  edit.  1837-^9, 
2  vols.):  —  Die  matkemaiische  yaturpkilotnpkie {JeoRy 
1822): — Jtdiua  «.  Evagoraa  (a  philosophical  novel) 
(Jena,  1822) : — Die  Lehre  d,  lAebe^  d,  GlaubeM^  u.  d.  Hoff- 
nung  (Jena,  1823)  i—Sydem  d.  Afetaphysik  (Jena,  1824) : 
—Polemitche  Schrijten  (Halle,  1824):^Z>»e  Geseh.  der 
Phiio9ophte,  etc  (Halle,  1837-40,  2  vols.).  In  connec- 
tion with  Schmid  and  SchrOter,  he  published  the  Oppo- 
mdonsckrift  f.  T^eologie  u,  PMlosophie, — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginir,  xvili,  876  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyktopddie, 
vii,  355  sq.;  Morell,  Modem  Phikmpkg,  pt.  ii,  ch.  viL 

FrieB,  JuBttiB  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
April  24,  1777,  and  came  to  America  in  1803.  He 
could  not  pay  his  passage,  and  hence  became  a  **  Re- 
demptioner,"  and  served  a  farmer  in  York  Connty,  Pa., 
three  years.  Being  free,  he  studied  theolo$ry  witii  Rev. 
Daniel  Wagner,  in  Frederick,  Md.  He  waa  licensed 
in  1810,  and  not  long  afterwards  ordained.  For  two 
years  he  served  eight  congregations  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  1812  he  removed  to  Buffalo  Valley,  in  Union 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  doing  a  pioneer  work,  his  labors  extending  over 
several  counties.  He  died  October  9, 1839.  He  was 
noted  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  his  eccentricities 
of  character,  his  great  love  of  American  institutions, 
his  fondness  for  politics,  his  active  life  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  great  success  in  laying  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous now  flourishing  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tions in  the  beautiful  vadleys  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
preached  only  in  German.     (H.  H.) 

Friese,  or  Fries,  or  FrlBitLS,  Martik,  a  Jutland 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Riepen  in  1688,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  under  Wanda- 
lin,  Masius,  and  the  ex-rabbi  Steenbuch.  In  1712  he 
was  appointed  instractor  in  philosophy,  and  in  1717 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  household  of  a  nobleman. 
In  1719  he  was  called  to  the  university  at  Kiel  as  third 
professor  of  theology.  Here  he  lectured  especially  upon 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  several  po- 
lemical works.  After  a  visit  to  the  libraries  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Wolfenblittel,  he  was,  on  his  return  in  1725, 
promoted  to  the  second  professorship,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  was  elected  Prckanzler,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  15, 1750. 
His  principal  works  are :  DittertaHones  ttt  de  erroribus 
pictorwn  contra  kittcriam  tacram  (Copen.  170&-5, 4to) : 
— St^ediasma  de  can^monia  tov  iKTivavtriiv  rbv  Koviop- 
Tov  ad  Matt,  x,  14  (Copen.  1706,  ito):—Diatertatio  de 
BoKifiaaia  erhortationit  IremccPy  ad  imionem  inter  Evan- 
geHeot  et  rfformcttot  procurandam  hodie  factes  (Kiel, 
1722  and  n^^i^Fundamenta  Theoiogia  thetiae,  telec- 


liombtu  dictis  prohantibuM  eorvmqne^  ubi  opm  est,  ereged 
el  observationibut  profcipms  instructa  (Hamb.  1724) : — 
Demorutratio  exegetiea  de  wmmtUit  valde  notatu  dtgnig 
modia  qmbtu  V,  T.  in  Novum  adUgatur^  pariterqme  de 
gropca  70  interpretum  vernoae,  etc.  (Hamb.  1730, 4to) : — 
Dissert,  de  usu  et  cJfvsu  GroBOorvm  in  prkns  scriptonnm 
in  iUustrandis  N.  T.  voeabuUs  et  dicendi  modis  (Kiel, 
17*3).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  GkUr.  xviii,  879. 

Frieflland,  Friaians.  —  Friesland,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  whole 
north- westem  coast  of  Germany  and  the  coast  of  Hoi- 
land,  embracing  the  country  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  to  the  central  month  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  di- 
vided by  what  is  now  called  the  Zuyder  Zee  into  West 
Friesland  and  East  Friesland.  The  latter  waa  subse- 
quently again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  coantry  be- 
tween the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  En^s,  now  forming  the 
Dutch  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the 
country  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  constituting 
the  modem  East  Friesland,  which  waa  until  1744  a 
separate  principality,  was  then  united  with  Prassia, 
fell  in  1815  to  Hanover,  with  the  whole  of  which  it 
was  in  1866  again  annexed  to  Prassia.  A  branch  of 
the  Frisians,  the  North  Frisians,  inhabited  the  western 
coast  of  Schleswig  and  the  islands  of  Heligoland, 
FChr  and  Sylt. 

The  first  Christian  missionary  among  the  Frisians 
was  bishop  Amandus,  who  entered  the  conntry  in  the 
train  of  the  conquering  Franks.  He  met  with  but 
little  success,  but  established  two  convents  at  Ghent, 
Blandinum  and  Gandanum.  In  636,  Dagobert,  king 
of  the  Franks,  built  the  first  Christian  church  of  Fritrs- 
land  at  Utrecht,  at  that  time  called  Wiltenburg ;  and 
St  Eligius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Noyon,  made  great  efforts 
to  gain  a  footing  for  Christianity  among  the  people, 
but  he  had  likewise  but  little  success.  About  675. 
Adgill  I,  who  ruled  over  that  part  of  Friesland  which 
was  not  conquered  by  the  Franks,  gave  permission  to 
the  English  bishop  Wilfrid  to  preach,  llie  defeat  fit 
his  successor  Radbod  by  Pepin  of  Heristal  extended 
the  territory  of  the  Franks  up  to  the  Yssel  and  the 
Fly,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  field  to  the  Christian 
missionary.  The  English  monk  Wilbrod  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  Sergins  I  archbishop  of  the  Frisians^ 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Wiltenbuig.  After  the 
death  of  Pepin  in  714,  Radbod  made  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  and  to  expel  Christi- 
anity from  his  territory,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by 
Charles  Hartel  in  717,  and  had  to  become  a  Christian 
himself.  He  died,  however,  a  pagan  in  719.  Poppo, 
the  guardian  of  Radbod's  minor  son,  Adgill  II,  was 
apparently  friendly  to  Christianity,  which  found  now 
a  very  zealous  missionary  in  Winfred  (St.  Boniface, 
q.  v.),  but  when  a  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  of- 
fer he  risked  a  new  war  against  the  Fracks,  in  which, 
in  734,  he  lost  his  life.  Adgill  II,  who  received  the 
title  of  king,  but  was  a  vassal  of  the  Franks,  openly 
professed  Christianity,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  the  new  doctrine  continued.  Adgill  II  was  soc- 
oceded  by  his  two  sons :  first  Gundobald,  and,  later, 
Radbod  1 1,  the  latter  of  whom  waa  a  violent  opponent 
of  Christianity,  and  was  expelled  fVom  the  country  by 
Charlemagne,  who  eml)odied  the  whole  of  Frie^and 
with  bis  empire.  Christianity  at  this  time  was  firmly 
established  in  the  southern  part  of  Friesland.  The 
successor  of  Wilbrod  as  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Gregory, 
established  in  his  episcopal  ci^  a  theological  school. 
in  which  many  missionaries  for  Friesland  and  North- 
western Germany  were  educated.  Among  bis  as- 
sistants, Lebuin  and  Willehad  are  mentioned.  The 
latter  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Charleoiagse 
bishop  of  Bremen,  and  in  that  position  he  sealoody 
worked  for  the  conversion  of  the  Friaians.  With  him 
labored  for  seven  years  S.  Liudger  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
Friesland,  and  pupil  of  the  school  of  Utrecht,  when 
the  rising  of  the  Saxons  under  Wittekind  was  follow- 
ed by  a  general  revolt  of  the  Frisians.    The  defeat  ef 


:bb  revolt  ttimmated  the  ntlatuiM  of  tha  FriaUns 
■>  tha  Friuikt  ami  ChristianUj.     FriuUnd  wu  now 

'e^irded  ol  a  Chrudc^  country,  but  remnantg  of  pa- 
;jniun  mainCaiaed  tbemHlri^  until  lute  In  tba  Middle 
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to  living  thing!.  She  li  cloaal;  lelated  to,  and  ft*- 
qoeDtl/  confounded  with  Fceya  (q.  v.),  and  U  gener- 
ally repreacnlcd  (lee  pi,  li,  flij.  I,  Hjtioiogf  ami  StUjf- 
tout  Riltt  in  /can,  Emyclop.)  seated  in  a  ttolden  chai^ 
lot  drawn  by  two  while  cala,  her  tieuea  and  veil  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  with  two  attendant*,  with  veili  and 
apart  of  the  Netherlands.  Into  EaacFrietlund,  which  I  treues  lilieniae  fluating,  flying  near  litr.—Eiigtuh  Cy- 
wu  ruled  by  a  count,  and  a  part  of  the  German  em-  dopadia,  i.  v.  j  lam.  £nryJef.  iv,  277-8  (N.  Y.  1851); 
[Mre,  Che  Reformation  waa  introduced  liy  rount  Edzard  j  Thorpe,  NorlJLent  MglMcgs.  (J.W.  M.) 
I,  who,  «»  early  a>  1S19,  became  acquainted  with  the  p^  ,,1,^^^  ^j,,  ^^^^/^  ^^^^  ;  ^_  ,  ,_j^ 
wnLinin  of  Luther,  and  favored  the  Reformation,  with-    Tt    ..        -  m    '^..  *  ■,       <-  ,        *  ■  -■ 

..^  l™.,.,,  ..ilguy  ,„,a„  m«.™  .i^„„!Il"'.»«UIi  ."-~.b"o,/,««»f,.r.»l«™,l 


itioD  «a*  muter  Jargun  vi 


n  behalf  of 
<n  der  DUro  (JUagit- 
Ur  Aporlaimi),  who  had  been  edacated  at  Zwolle  by 
the  Brethren  of  tbe  Common  Life.  After  the  death 
of  Edtard,  in  February,  1528,  his  aon  Enno  begin  to 
di^.'poU  the  churches,  auppreja  tha  convents,  and  intro- 
duce tbe  Berormatioa  by  force.  In  1539,  Bugenbagen, 
bl  the  request  of  count  Enno,  sent  two  Lnlberan 
preachers  from  Bremen  to  organize  tbe  new  aduiinli- 
irdtion  of  the  churchea.  But  already  a 
number  of  the  Protestjnt  miniatera  and 
Ijity  had  come  under  the  influences  of  tbe 
Anibaptiats  and  Rofurmed  (Zuinglian) 
vicwj.  Count  Enno  expelled  CirUlmlt, 
au'l  ordered  all  the  Anjbaptjats  out  of  tile 
nmnir^';  bnt  th^  clerg}',  in  lb:iO,  could 
n.pt  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  whole 
uf  tha  Lalhenn  Church  discipline  wbich 
Kt»  laid  before  tbem.  Several  other  al- 
Icmpta  to  inlrodiicfl  Lntiieranism  by  force 
f.iled,  and  the  Rsriirmed  system  of  Zain- 
),-:iu<  maintained  the  ascendency.  Inl&48, 
the  widow  of  Enno,  counteag  Anna,  who, 
daring  the  minority  of  her  son,  acted  as 
re^n^  called  a  dislingulsheit  Reformed 
theologian,  Juhann  a  Liuco  [aee  Lasco], 
lu  Frieeland.     He  waa  appointed  superin- 

fatioD  tlie  Refonned  Cbnrch  of  Friesland 

atliined  a  bigb  dsijree  of  prosperity  and 

reputation.     As  a  refu^  of  many  Protev 

tanl  eitit  ■»  from  France,  the  NelfiorUnds, 

and  Gre^t  Britain,  il  received  the  name 

*'  Refuge   of  the   oppressed  and   exiled 

Church  of  God."— Henog.  Rtal-Enrytl. 

iv.  607i  Onno  Klofp.GtichicMe  (U/rieifanib  (Hajiorer, 

I«a4-5C,  2  vols.).     (A.  J,  S.) 

Frlese,  in  classical  architecture,  the  middle  division 
of  an  enUblalure,  lying  between  the  architrave  and 
the  cornice.  In  the  Tuscan  order  it  i«  plam.  In  the 
Doric  it  is  divided  by  three  raised  flutes,  called  tri- 
l£h-phs,  into  sp.icea  called  metopes,  which  are  usually 
^I'lod  with  sculpture.  In  the  Ionic  It  is  sometimes 
ornamented  with  scalptnre;  sotnetimes  the  metopes 
Kwell  out  in  the  middle.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
p-isite  it  is  ornamented  in  varioui  ways,  bnt  usually 
either  with  flowers  or  figures.  Any  horisonWl  band 
that  is  occnpied  with  sculpture  la  called  a  (rieze  by 

Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  supreme  goddess  of 
tbe  r.ica  ofthe  Aiir  (or  Ases),  the  celestial  godioftbe 
Rcandioavian  mytholo|!y,  was  a  daughter  of  the  giant 
fjO''Ky"'i  presided  over  marriages  and  in  the  as 
blies  of  tha  goddesses,  which  were  always  held  in 
palace,  was  prescient  of,  but  never  revealed,  the  fate 
of  m  --II,  knew  tbe  language  of  plsnta  and  animals,  and 
through  her  great  wisdom  aided  Odin  by  her  counsels. 
H  T  abode  was  said  to  be  "the  msgniiicent  mansion 
of  Fcnsalir  (the  marshy  balls),  whichdenotes  the  deep, 
nioiat  earth,  "and  from  her  relation  to  Odin,  the  sun  in 
tbis  mythology,  she  may  be  regarded  as  typifyinn  the 
e  trth,  which,  drawing  from  him  the.  generdtiva  princi- 
ple* of  light  and  narmth,  i;lves  growth  iind  fiuilfulnesa 


88,39;  the"ror»Ji>ct."Exek. 
viii,  S),  an  ornament  worn  by  the  Israelites  upon  tba 
edges,  and  especially  at  the  comers  of  their  robes,  as 
an  atfoctatlon  of  piety  (camp.  MstL  xxiii,  5).  Tbasa 
terms  most  have  denoted  pedicles  in  tiie  shape  of  bobs 
or  flowing  threads.  Fringed  garments,  elaborately 
wrought,  were  very  common  among  both  the  andant 
EgyptiansandBahylonians.  See Ehbroidbbi.  Such 
fringes,  howavt 


robes  of  figures  delineated  on  tha  Assyrian  and  Ejiyp- 
tian  monuments  probably  did  not  entirely  correspond 
with  those  in  use  among  the  Jews,  although  it  may  be 
presumed  that  there  was  a  general  resemblance  be- 
tween those  worn  for  general  purposes,  i.  e.  aa  ona- 
mttUal  appendages.  Moreover,  it  jxnj  be  doubted 
whether  fringes  of  that  description  were  intended  by 
the  Jewish  legislator,  since  they  wen  in  such  common 
use  that  they  could  form  no  proper  mark  of  diatlnction 
between  an  Israelite  and  a  Gentile  ;  and,  besides,  they 
seem  spproprlale  to  Etate-dreeses  rather  than  to  ordi- 


naiy  attira,  i*biU  it  I*  pIbIdI;  the  latter  which  ii  con- 
templatsd  in  tha  pcueriptiiiii  of  Hmm,  tnd  tliu  es- 
pecially with  k  reUgioiu  reftocnce.     Saa  Pbii^o- 

Tlie  HouJc  Uw  tespecting  Uiese  onianitnti  ii  con- 
tained in  Humb.  XV,  aa-41 ;  Dent,  uil,  13,  where  tha 
children  of  lanel  an  enjolnod  to  append  ftingea  or 
taaeela  (r.X-<:t,  C^^-^-ll),  oooiiiting  ot  aeveial  threadi, 
to  the  four  eornen  (nnSfS  V3^R)  of  their  outer  gai^ 
menC  (133,  H^OS),  to  pat  ana  dirtingoiihing  thread 
(^-"HD,  not  "ribbon,"  u  tha  A.V.)  of  deep  blue  in 
each  of  theaa  IriDges,  and  wnBtantly  to  look  at  thero, 
in  older  to  bft  pnt  In  mind  tlieteby  of  God's  command- 
menCa  to  lieep  them.  What  numbar  of  thraada  each 
of  lh«e  aymbolical  fringes  is  to  have  beaidea  the  laid 
blue  one,  of  what  material,  or  how  thej-  are  to  be 
made,  the  injunction  doea  not  aaj-.  Like  moat  of  tha 
Uoasic  laws,  it  leavei  the  paiticnlan  to  be  determinad 
b]F  the  executive  powen  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cnmitancea  of  tha  time.  The  following 
them  rclatea  chiefly  to  Kabbiui<:al  uiagea. 

Guided  by  the  bet  that  they  are  ■ymbolieal,  tradi- 
tion, in  detennining  the  manner  in  which  these  fringe* 
mre  to  lie  made,  andeaTorad  to  act  in  harmony  with 
Uieir  apiritnal  import,  and  hence  fixed    *    '         *      ' 


ir  frli 


igea  0 


a  for  1 


B  fonr 


the  garment  ahonld  conaiat  of  eight  threada  of  white 
wool,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  holineaa  (laa.  1, 16)  ; 
that  one  of  then  ttarasda  ii  to  he  woond  round  t' 
othera,  fint  (ami  timea,  and  then  a  double  knot  to 
madaj  than  «^  timea,  and  a  double  knot  (Ifi  —  ri* 
thenslRHntimas(=ri^),andadoubleknot;  and  Sn 
ly  Mrtttn  timea  (=:ln!t),  and  a  double  knot,  >o  aa  to 
obtain,  fh>m  (he  collectiTe  number  of  timea  which  thii 
thread  ia  wound  roniid,  tlie  worda  inx  nin'<  (Jelio- 
vab  ia  one),  conitilatinK  the  oread  which  waa  the  dis- 
tinguiahlog  mark  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation,  and  which 
was  inacribed  on  their  bannen,  whilat  the  five  kno 
repiaaent  the  five  bocikg  of  the  law.    Aa  the  law,  hoi 
ever,   la    aaid   to   contain   61S    commandmenta    [■> 
School],  and  aa  tha  deelgn  of  these  fHnges  li  to  r 
mind  the  Jawa  of  all  theAo  commandments,  traditit 
haa  so  arranged  it  tliat  the  word  r'^X^X,  which  ia  nu- 
merically 600,  with  the  6  threads  and  6  knota,  ahould 
exactly  compriae  tbia  number,  and  tbua  conatitute 
perfect  aymbol  of  the  law. 

•_^       ..^  Originally,  aa  we  have  Bcei 

ff    *•  "J  thia  fringed  or  toaaelcd  ga 

/  .  ment  was  the  onUr  one.     1 

/  \  waa  more  like  a  large  oblong 

i     1.     ^    I       ^  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  bole  ID 

I  IHI  I  (he  centre  throngh  which  the 

head  was  put,  thua  dividing 


V^         V^  But  when  the  Hebrewa  be- 

'^n*'!::!:^^"'^^""  "ona,    and    etpedfllly    when 
they  were  dispersed  and  be- 
came a  iiy-word  and  a  hinning,  this  ancient  badge  of 
distinction  which  Gud  confened  upon  them  became  the 

wearer  of  it  was  a  Jew,  on  whom  ChTistiana  thonght 
they  ought  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Cbriit.  Hence  the 
IsraeliUs  found  it  necessary  to  discard  the  fHnged  gar- 
ment as  an  outer  dress,  and  to  wear  it  in  a  amaller  size, 
and  a  somewhat  altered  fbrm,  aa  an  under  garment,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  fhnn  their  persecutors.  This  under 
Mngsd  garment  is  called  nSGls  SJ^K,  lie  fiar-cor- 
ntni  drta,  at  dmply  n^'l'^^,J'rHiga  ot  baieU,  and  ia 
worn  by  every  orthodox  Jew  to  the  present  day. 


FRINT 

Tet,  though  the  Jews  hare  been 

mpelled  to  relinqniih  the  tai^  out- 
fringed  garment  as  a  permanent 

tide  of  apparel,  they  still  continne 
wear  it  in  a  somewliat  modified 

rm  at  their  morning  prayers,  and 
call  it  r-^Y-i,  lalith',  i.  e.  cOMr  or 
■cropper.  This 
bdilk,  or  tHnged 
WTSppar,  ia  gen- 
erally made  of  a 
white  woollen  ma- 
terial r  the  wool 
must  be  spun  by 
Jews  for  thia  ex- 
press purpose.  Jt 
has  three  or  more 

blue  stripes  running  In  parsllel 
lines  across  tha  whole  garment,  at 
the  right  and  left  side.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  talUk  ia  also 
made  of  silk.  Every  married  Jew 
must  wear  it  at  morning  prayer ; 

When  putting  It  on,  the  following 
praj'er  la  olTered:  "Bleated  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  universe, 
^  "2^  who  bast  sanctified  as  with  thy 
'  '  commandments,  and  enjoined  ns  to 
array  ourselves  with  fringes."  The 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  fringed  gar- 
ment. ThoB  it  is  related  hi  the  Talmnd  (hat  "  B.  Jo- 
aeph  aakad  R.  Joaeph  b,  Gabba,  which  commandment 
has  your  father  admonished  yon  to  observe  roore  than 
any  other?  He  replied,  The  law  about  the  ftinges. 
Once  whan  my  father,  on  descending  a  ladder,  stepped 
on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it  off,  he  would  not 
move  fnim  the  place  till  it  was  repaired"  iSabbaiM,  lift, 
Ii).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
law  respecting  the  fringes  is  aa  impottaut  as  all  tha 
other  laws  pnt  tcgeCher  (see  Bashi  on  Numb,  it,  U). 
It  was  for  this  lesion  tbiit  the  woman  with  tha  iasne 
of  blood  (Hatt.  ix,  20),  and  the  inbabitauts  of  Gennea- 
arel  (Hatt.  xlv,  36),  wen  so  anxious  to  touch  a  fringe 
of  our  Saviour's  garment  (rpiicn-tfov  mi  i/uirioi). 
This  snporsUtioQB  reverence  for  the  eilemal  M-mbid, 
with  little  care  for  the  things  it  symbolized,  led  the 
Pharisees  to  enlarge  their  fringes,  believing  that  the 
larger  (hey  made  the  tassels,  the  better  they  did  God 
service  (comp.  the  Rabbinical  sayings,  "  Whoao  dili- 
gently keeps  this  law  of  fringes  is  made  worthy,  and 
shallseetbefacaofthemajesty  ofGod"— Baal  Ham- 
rim  on  Numb,  xv  ;  "When  a  man  is  clothed  with 
the  Ainge,  and  goea  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  hia 
habitation,  he  is  safe  and  God  rejoicetfa,  and  the  angel 
[of  death]  departeth  from  thence,  and  the  man  shall 
be  delivered  from  all  hurt,"  etc.— B.  Menachem  on 
do.) ;  and  this  it  was  thst  our  Saviour  rebuked  (Matt, 
xxiii,  5).  Saa  Hahnonides,  i,  100,  etc  ;  0nv4  do- 
t/im,  §  7 !  tha  Hebrew  PraysrJiooV,  called  D^?n  T^—J 
(Vien.  1S6S),  p.  SI,  a,  ate     See  HxM. 

Frint,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Austria. 
was  bom  in  1766  at  Bfimiscb-Kamnita,  In  Austria.  He 
was  for  several  years  profensor  of  theolo|iy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  caused  the  estalilishmtnt  of  ■ 
higher  theological  institution  for  secular  prints,  of 
which  he  hlmsetr  became  the  first  director.  Ha  wns 
appointed  In  1827  bishop  of  St.  Poelten,  and  died  ia 
1834.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  theological  worts, 
as  Hcrudb¥ek  ier  HeSffiauiiiuifiutiafl  (Vienna.  1806- 
U,  e\olt.):—Dat  aUe  md  dot  not  Ckrilemlhxm.  od. 
Kril.  Btltueilimy  der  Slundtn  der  Amdacit  (Vienna, 
1822-24,  4  nombars)  -.—Geul  da  CArutflidMu  (Vie&. 
na,  1808,  2  vols.).  From  1818  to  IB26  he  was  tba  edi- 
tor of  a  )onmal  for  scientinc  (heoli^,  which  was  ceo- 
tlnned  I?  Flati  and  Seback.    (A.  J.  S.) 
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Pliable,  Lkvi,  prnfeuar  in  Harrard  Collage,  iris 
bum  It  Ipiwich.  Uu»,,  ia  1784.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1798,  and  daring  moM  vt  the  time  till  his 
gndiutiDn  in  1792,  he  eupported  himHlf  by  labor  ■>  a 
dcik  or  in  teaching.  He  commenced  the  atudj  of 
iiw,  hut  vu  corapelled  to  detiat  by  an  atltetion  of  the 
pyffl,  which  hindered  hii  progreu  through  life.  In 
1B06  he  WM  made  Latin  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in  ISU 
piDfnioT  of  Latin,  which  poet  be  held  natil  1817,  when 
be  Tae  treDflferred  to  the  chair  of  moral  phlloaophy, 
tor  which  he  had  pecoliar  qnaURcitiDnB.  Hi*  lectures 
on  ethica,  government,  etc.,  were  coneidered  very  able ; 
they  were  chiefly  deliverad  aitempoie;  but  aome  of 
them  have  been  published  (see  below).  He  died  July 
9, 1822.  He  wai  a  contrilnitor  to  the  Iforli  AmencuH 
Atkw.  and  lo  otber  periodicata ;  and  a  "  CoUictiim  of 
lie  Wrilngi  o/Pjvfaior  Friiiie,"  edited  by  Andrew* 
Norton,  appeared  In  1823,  conUinlng  portiona  of  his 
Ltaam.  u  well  ae  of  hia  periodical  contribuUona. — 
Ware,  Uiilari  m  Biogrof/u),  ii,  231  eq. ;  Allllione,  Ok- 
figaary  ofAulian,  e.  v. 

FiiBchmuth,  JoHAiTH,  a  Germin  theologian  and 
Orientaliit,  wai  bom  at  Weithelm  In  1619,  nnd  died  at 
Jrna  in  1687,  in  which  city  he  wai  pTofessor  of  He- 
brew. He  waa  also  acquainted  with  Arabic.  Beaidea 
nther  work*,  he  wrote  60  diasertatloDt  on  philological. 
Biblical,  and  theological  aubjects,  of  which  the  most 
iinportjnt  are.  Dt  Pond^am  Brhntoruia  vtttitit  lacro; 
—Dt  SiicrificUi  :-^De  Paat^JlaMu  Mont  contra  NAa- 
liium^Da  Graca  LXX  /nterjirtl.  striiait  :—De  Medi- 
tti  ame  JtortU  et  Memoria  elarisaiiaortim  /ptorandam  in 
re  lucra  et  Hternria  Vinmm.^llo^ei,  ffour.  Bieg.  Ot- 

FrislaiiB.    Sea  FHiiaL&nD. 

Frith  or  Frytli,  Jonit,  an  English  reformar  and 
minyr,  was  born  at  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  where  hia 

Irge, Cambridge,  where  he  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
lAf  that,  when  Wolaey  foimed  hia  new  college  at  Ox- 
ford, he  waa  appointed  one  of  Ita  liTit  membera.  About 
1625  be  became  acquainted  with  Tyndale,  and  by  blm 

With  others,  he  found  it  necesaary  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  1528.  On  his  reEum  to  EngUnd  In  1630  he 
was  put  into  (be  atocka  at  Reading  ss  a  vagabond,  but 
waa  taken  out  of  them  by  the  achool-maatar  of  the  town, 
to  whom  he  made  hia  case  known  In  ao  elegant  Latin 
as  to  prove  himself  a  scholar.  From  Beading  ha  went 
to  London,  and  there  engaged  in  controvemy  with  Sir 
Thomsa  More,  publishing  a  tract  on  Purgatory  against 
SirThoniBB.  HiatealledlohlsapprehensloD.  While  In 
the  Tonrar  he  waa  eiumined,  by  the  king's  command, 
before  arch  tdshop  Cran  mar  i  Brandon,  duke  ofSuffolkj 
Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire ;  Stokesley,  bishop  of  Ijon- 
don :  Gardner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  chancel- 
lor Andley.  The  prisoner  maintained  that  the  dogma 
oftransnbstantiationwBsnotde^fe;  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  condemn  Chose  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
corporeal  presence ;  he  only  reprobated  the  prevalent 
notioaa  respecting  propitiatory  masses  and  the  wor- 
ehipping  of  the  sacramental  elements.  Ha  denied  also 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  At  length  he  was  brought 
before  an  epiacopal  commlaaion  at  St.  Psul'a,  where 
many  efforts  were  made  to  Induce  him  to  recant,  but 
in  vain-  At  last  the  bishop  of  London  pronoanced 
senteDca  upon  him  ai  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  was 
delirered  to  tbe  secular  power.  A  writ  was  issued  for 
his  execution,  and  he  was  burnt  at  Smithlield  on  the 
4th  of  Jnly,  Ifi.13,  "munUining  his  fortitude  to  the 
laet,  and  charitably  extending  his  forgiveness  to  a 
l)tgoted  popish  priest,  who  endesvored  to  persuade  the 
peopla  that  tliey  ought  no  more  to  pray  for  him  than 
for  a  dog."  Frith  was  an  excellent  acbolar.  He 
WTDta  TVeotiae  of  Purgatory : — AmiAetU  iebcvn  Chrut 
,ntd  tke P<ife;—ilirTor,or  Glaa lo  kKOK  Ihgtdf^KTitlrn 
in  etc  TWer,  153!;— ^rficfea  (for  which  ba  died)  writ- 
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ten  i»  Nncgatt  Priurn,  June  23, 1533  -.—Aiuicer  M  Bit 
Thomaa  if ort't  Diaioguea  concerning  lleretier : — Aitfuep 
lo  Join  FUier,  Matofi  qf  SoduHtr,  etc,,  aU  of  which 
treatiaea  were  reprinted  at  London  (IJ73,  fill.),  with 
the  works  of  Tyndale  and  Barnes.  They  may  tM 
fijund  also  In  Russell,  IForJa  o/l*e  ft/ormer.,  vol.  UI 
(Lond,  1828,  B  vols.  8vo).  See  Hook,  Keel.  Biog.  v, 
235;  Buinet,  HM.  ofUtt  EngitA  lli/vrmaliim,  i,  26^- 

FlitllStOOl  or  FreedatOOl,  litamlly  the  seat  of 
peace ;  a  seat  or  chair,  nsually  made  of  atone,  pLiCed 
near  the  altar  in  lome  ehnrclijs,  and  intended  as  the 

privitege  of  the  sanctnury.  The  violation  of  the 
Frcedilool  was  attended  by  the  moat  severe  pnnlsb- 
meut.  "According  to  Spflman,  that  it  Beverley 
liad  this  inseripiiiio ;  'Hue  sedea  hipidea  /rrrdilv'U 
ilhedra,  ad  quam  reus  fugieiido 
perveniena  omnimodam  ha- 


Blill    I 


Beverley  Minater,  both  in 
the  north  aiale  of  the  chan- 
cel: the  former  of  theaa 
has  the  aeaC  hallowed  out 
In  a  semicircular  form, 
and   is  slightly  oraament- 

BeTorlej  MlnaUi  (Parker),  ed  with  patterns  of  Nor- 
man character,  that  at  Beverley  Is  very  rade  and 
plain." 

EMtlgild,  a  qneen  of  the  Uarcomans  in  tlis  41h 
century.  She  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  ap- 
plied to  Ambrose  for  further  religious  instruction.  Ha 
sent  her  a  catechism  composed  expressly  for  the  par- 
pose.  Through  her  Influence  the  Marcomane  were 
converted  aa  a  people,  and  remained  at  peace  will) 
Rome  daring  the  Incessant  wan  of  the  time. 

Frits,  SAxnEi.,  a  German  Jesuit  and  misaionair, 
was  born  in  1650,  and  died  in  1730.  He  was  sent  a« 
missionary  to  South  America,  and  established  mission 
seltlementa  between  the  Nspo  and  Rio  Kegro,  into 
which  nearly  40,000  natives  were  gathered.  Tbe  Per. 
tugueie  ttoai  Brazil  attacked  and  broke  up  these  set- 
tlements, canylng  many  of  the  Indiana  to  Para.  Frita, 
after  vainly  striving  to  obtain  redresa,  relitrd  lo  tlie 
village  of  Xeberoa  in  Pern,  where  he  died.  His  map 
of  the  Amazon,  though  superseded  by  the  fuller  and 
exacter  works  of  more  recent  exploren,  procured  for 
liim  for  a  long  time  ajust  renown  as  a  geographer. — 
Hoafer,  jVour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  iviii,  895-7. 

Fritzaohe,  the  name  of  a  German  family  disthi- 
gaiahed  for  learning.  1.  Chbibtiah  Fbiedbich.  a 
theologian,  waa  born  at  Naaendorf  Aog,  17, 1776.  He 
atudied  at  the  Orphan  School  of  Halle,  and  afterwards 
theology  at  Laipslg.  He  became  auccessively  pastor 
of  Steinhach  in  1799,  auperintendent  at  Dobrilugh  in 
1S09.  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  In  1830,  and  waa 
in  1838  appointed  censor  for  theological  works.  Be. 
side*  a  nnmber  of  occasional  articles,  pamphlets,  etc., 
collected  in  tho  FriU^rhiomm  Opmcula  Academita 
(LpE-lS88),  published  by  himselfand  two  of  his  sona, 
he  wrote  VorU^imgfn  A.  d.  AbendimM,  etc. : — Dt  Ani^ 
marleiia  Jem  CkriiH  (Halle,  1836-37)  -.—Dt  Berrlatio. 
nit  NMont  biblim  (Lpa.  1S28).— Piarer,  Cmvertal-LeB- 
Oun,  vi,  754. 

2.  Karl  Friedricb  Auodst,  eldest  son  of  Chris- 
tian Frllische,  also  a  distinguished  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Sleinbacb  December  16,  im\.  After  receiv. 
ing  his  Onit  [natruction  fhim  hia  father  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Univemity  of  Leipzig,  where  be  be- 
came prof«ii«or  extraordinary  of  theology  in  1826. 
The  year  following  he  went  to  Rostock  es  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1841  to  Gieasen,  where  be  died  Dec 
6, 1846.  Beeidea  some  important  exegeticil  eiaay* 
published  in  the  /HtudUonm  Opma^  Acadtaika,  b* 
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VTOta  Dt  nomuUit  tte»nda  FauH  ad  CoriiUhiei  KpUlo- 1 
ia  Lofit  (Lpz.  U24): — Commmiar  t.  MaUkrrut  (I.pz. 
I8M):— t'OMMUdir  i.  J/ar™(LlB.  1830):— i«Con/or- 
ffia<triiK  Novi  Tt^ameitti  critica,  ^uam  C.  Lachmomiiii 
tdidil  (Gieaam,  1841}: — Paali  ad  Jt/matu>i  Epulula,  c, 
comment,  p-nyel.  (Halle,  It-Bfi-ia,  3  vols.  8vo).  As  ■ 
commentiitor,  hia  phUulo(;ieMl  acuteneii  is  perhaps  ex- 
treme. —  Pierer,  UBiTtnal-LexitOH,  vi,  754  ;  Chriiliiin 
j;«i.lx,46»;  HerxOc-.Aso^AncjuU.  zii,5]0. 

Fiitxlar  (probably  from  Fridao  \xn=iiomui  pacii) 
ii  &  cily  of  Pruuia,  eitiuted  on  the  Bborea  uf  the  Eiitr, 
aud  oue  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Church  in  Central 
Germany.  Here  Boniface  foanded  in  73!  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  P«ter,  and  a  imall  convent,  with  a 
avhool  chieSy  intended  far  the  accommodation  of  cte 


il  btudcD 


Ho  fi 


vcted  it 


after- 


wards gave  up  the  charge  tu  bia  counCryBian  \Vigli«rt, 
who  Ibiu  became  the  first  regular  abbot  of  the  inatitu- 
tion  (t  747).  The  Mcond  abbot  was  TaCiui ;  the  third 
WiisUert  II.  The  Bchool  H»n  gained  a  great  rejiuta 
tjon.  Sturm,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  Megiogoz  biehop 
ofWUnburg,  were  among  its  firat  scholars.  The  n 
ilitution  remained  for  centuHea  at  the  bead  of  both 
clerical  and  aeculai  oducation.  Under  Charlemagne 
Fiitzlar  was  in  774  burned  down  by  the  heathen  :»ax 
ona,  and  the  church  alone  escaped.  As  it  etanda  at 
present,  it  Is  in  the  Roman  atyle  of  the  12th  century 

aoon  joined  to  that  of  Mayence.  See  S.  Schminke  Dt 
aniiquiiat.  FritfttarienL  ditt.  (Marburg,  1716  4to)  — 
Ueno({,  Seal-£«rytlop.  iv,  612. 
Prltxlar,  Herhann  or.  See  Herhakh 
Frog  (F^^BX,  ttepharde'a,  a  mariA-leape  [rese 
Dim,  Thet.  klb.  p.  1184].  /^arpojac;  Eiod.  v  i,  2  e 
aq.;  Pw.  JxnTiii,  46i  cr,  80;  Rer.  nvi,  18),  the  anl 
mul  lelected  by  God  aa  an  Instrument  for  hombl  ng 
the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  Tiii,  2-14 ;  Psa  Kx  u 
45;  cv,30;  Wiad.  xix,  10).    Froga  came  in  prod  g  ou 

they  tilled  the  huuaea,  and  even  entered  the  oTens  am 
kneading-Irougbs;  wben.atCbe  commandofMoses  th< 
fro.'B  died,  the  people  gathered  them  in  heapa    i 
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plagne  of  froga  la  described,  and  to  the  two  altaaio&a 
to  that  event  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  4S;  cv,  SO.  The  term 
also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xii,  10,  in  leferenca  to  the  same 
event.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occun  once  only  in  Bcr. 
xvi,  13,  "  three  unclean  apiriti  like  Irogs."  There  is 
no  question  ai  to  the  animal  meant.  Although  the 
common  ftog  is  so  well  linown  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  aatisfy  the  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  only  apeciea  recordrd  aa  existta|C  in 
Paleetine  is  the  green  {Rina  ficbJoUii).  and  that  Dr. 
KichardFOn  alone  refrrs  the  speciea  of  Egypt  to  the 
rarer  speckled  gray  froy  (Jlana  punetala).  The  only 
known  apecies  of  frog  which  occnra  at  preecnt  in  Egypt 
is  the  Sana  na^eata,  ot  which  two  varietiei  are  de- 
scribed, dilTering  from  St>a]lsDzani>  apfcies  in  some 
alight  peculiarities  (^Detcript.  dt  CEgspIt,  Bui.  KtOuT. 
i,  181,  fol.  ed.).  The  Rtma  amlrnla,  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  haa  a  wide  geographical 
range  being  fbund  in  many  parti  of  Asia  Africa  and 
Europe      How  the  A  fi  '■ 


le  land 


e  bodeE 


Tbare  can  lie  no  doutjt  that  the  whole  t 
tnir.iculoUB;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  mult  tudee  as 
nwrked  the  second  pUgue  of  Egypt— indeed,  a  m  lar 
plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in  arious 
placrs,  ns  at  Pceonia  and  Dardania.  where  fro^a  aud 
denly  appeared  in  auch  numbers  as  to  cause  the  in 
hubiUnts  to  leave  that  region  (fet  Eustatbius  on  Hom 
//.  i,  and  other  quotations  cited  hyBochart, //fnK  u 
I>T&) ;  but  that  the  transaction  was  miracutoua  appears 
from  the  following  considerations:  1,  The  numbers 
were  unprecedented,  and  suddenly  produced,  and  they 
were  found  in  extraordinary  placea.  8.  The  time  of 
the  occurrence  was  in  spring,  when  ordinarily  the  old 
frogs  would  be  cngsRCd  En  spawning,  and  the  younger 
ones  n-ould  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
suffuienlly  developed  to  enable  them  to  go  far  from 
the  water.  S.  The  froga  would  not  naturally  have 
died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as  Is  recorded,  in  a 
single  day.  Amonicst  the  G;{yptians  the  frog  was  con- 
sidered a  symlml  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river — U 
rijc  roii  x-om/im"  tXvnc  (see  Horapollo,  i,  S6).  A  frog 
sitting  opon  « lotus  {AWHraWmn)  wa«  also  regarded  by 
the  ancient  E^-plians  as  symbnlicsl  of  the  return  of 
the  Nile  to  its  M  after  the  inundations.  Hence  the 
Eeyptian  word  Hhrar,  which  was  used  to  denote  th( 
Mile  dencfidau),  was  nl.<o,  with  the  slight  change  of  the 
fir^t  letter  into  an  aaiurate,  CArur,  the  name  of  a  fro^ 
(Jablonski,  PatilS.  ^ffspt.  iv.  1,  J  9). 

The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  O.  T.  is  ronflned 
to  the  passage  in  Exod.  viii,  2-7,  etc.,  in  which  the 
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described  aa  an  Eg}  pt  an  species  t  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  t  t  at  nost  ertain  that  th  s  speciee  s  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  none  bnt  the 
A.  ucsJ^nTa  does  occur  in  that  country  (GUnther.  "On 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Batrachia,"  AmuU 
If.  B.  1859).  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that 
an  unusual  species  was  selected  on  this  extraordinarv 
occasion,  in  order  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  vis- 
itation. A  species  of  tree-frog  (ffyto)  occnre  in  Egyjrt, 
but  <vilh  this  genns  we  have  nothing  to  do.  (.See  Otf- 
selqnist.  Trap.  p.  68,  254;  SeeCzen,  Rtwe,  iii,  246,  SM, 
SGI,  4»0.)  But,  consideringthe  immense  extent  ofthe 
Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  the  amaiing  abandance 
of  these  animals  which  It  conlalns  in  the  state  of  spawn, 
tadpole,  and  complete  Avg,  it  is  likel;  that  differcDt 
species,  if  they  do  not  occur  In  the  same  locality,  an 
at  least  to  be  met  with  in  difiereDt  latitudes.     Storks 


leloas, 


iwhat  rt 


in  their  incn 


in  acarcely  be  dipped  into  the  water  without 
immediately  conlaioing  a  number  of  tadpoles.  Tbe 
speckled  speciea  la  found  westward  even  to  the  noTth 
of  France,  but  la  not  common  in  Europe.  It  Is  ofaafa 
color  with  green  spots,  the  feet  b^g  mailted  with 
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tnosverse  bunds,  and  U  said  to  change  its  color  when 
alaimed.  It  is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the 
webfl  on  the  hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their 
length :  hence,  perhaps,  it  b  more  a  terrestrial  animal 
than  the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown  spe- 
cies, is  given  to  roam  on  land  in  moist  weather.  (See 
Petmjf  Cjfdttpcedia^  s.  ▼.)• 

Although  it  is  very  hdzardoos,  in  transactions  of  an 
abaolately  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  instruments  that  may  have  served  to  work  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we  may  conjecture  that,  in 
the  plague  of  frogs,  a  species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have 
just  mentioned,  was  selected  for  its  a;jiility  on  land, 
and  that,  although  the  &ct  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 
the  awful  visitation  was  rendered  i>tlll  more  ominous 
l»y  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy  weather — an  atmos- 
pneric  condition  never  of  long  duration  on  the  coast 
of  Ej^'pt,  and  gradually  more  and  more  rare  up  the 
coarse  of  the  river.  Travellers  have  witnessed,  dur- 
ing a  storm  of  rain,  fri>gs  crowding  into  their  cabin,  in 
the  low  lands  of  Guiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  in 
the  comers  of  the  apartment,  and  continually  falling 
back  in  their  attempts  to  ascend  above  their  fellows ; 
and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  others  enter- 
ing more  rapidly  than  those  within  could  be  expelled 
(see  Roberts,  Oritntal  IUutiration$^  in  loc.).  Now,  as 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  cities  of  Egypt  stood,  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  edge  of  the  ever-dry  desert,  and  always 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there 
visited  by  a  continuation  of  immense  number  of  frogs 
was  assuredly  a  most  distressing  calamity ;  and  as  this 
phenomenon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence  within  the 
tropics,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  storms  of  the 
monsoon  or  of  the  setUn,:$  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
dismay  it  must  have  caused  may  be  judged  of  when 
we  reflect  that  the  plague  occurred  where  rain  seldom 
or  never  falls,  where  none  of  the  houses  are  fitted  to 
lead  oflT  the  water,  and  that  the  animals  appeared  in 
localities  where  they  had  never  before  been  found,  and 
where,  at  all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroyed  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fro>c  as  an  instrument  of  Gk)d*s  displeasure 
without  portentous  meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  idola- 
trous Egyptians,  who  considered  that  animal  a  type  of 
Pthah,  theur  creative  power  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv, 
351  sq.),  as  well  as  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo. 
The  magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come 
up  out  of  the  waters  (Exod.  viii,  7),  but  we  must  not 
understand  that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of 
producing  the  animals.  The  effect  which  they  claim- 
ed as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the  continuation 
of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  for  that 
they  had  no  real  power  is  evident  not  only  from  their 
inability  to  stop  the  present  pla^e,  the  control  which 
even  Pharaoh  discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of 
Moses,  but  also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments 
in  that  of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incompetent 
to  impose  upon  the  king  and  his  people.  (See  Kitto*s 
Daily  BQtle  lUiutratiotUf  in  loc.)  See  Plaouks  (ov 
Egyit). 

FroiBsard  de  Broissla,  Charles,  a  French  Jes- 
nit  missionary,  died  Oct.  10, 1704,  near  Pekin,  in  China, 
where  he  was  laboring  in  the  missionary  work  of  his 
order.  In  the  bitter  controversy  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Jesuits,  (1)  whether  the  Chinese  terms  Tien 
and  Chitng-H  meant  the  material  heavens  or  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  (2)  whether  the  ceremonial  honors  paid  to 
ancestors  and  to  Confucius  are  religious  acts  or  only  civ- 
il and  political  customs,  he  took  an  active  part,  and,  in 
agreement  with  his  colleagues,  resolved  these  questions 
ID  the  way  most  fi&vorable  to  secure  apparent  succeas. 
Tbe  Jesuits,  adopting  the  view  that  these  terms  meant 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  that  these  ceremonies  were 
fljmply  commendable  customs,  not  repugnant  to  the 
Catholic  iaith,  employed  7Ve»  and  ChangM  to  desig- 
nate God  in  the  Christian  sense,  and,  following  the  doc- 
trine of  Escobar  (q.  v.),  that  intention  gives  character 


to  the  deed,  allowed  their  converts  to  continue  their 
ceremonial  practices,  provided  they  received  baptism, 
took  the  name  of  Christians,  and  recognised  the  su- 
premacy of  their  missionary'  teachers.  The  number  of 
nominal  conversions  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ^reat. 
The  dispute,  which  excited  ridicule  of  Christianity 
among  the  educated  Chinese,  was  referred,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Chinese  emperor  Khang-hi,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pope  Clem- 
ent XI,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  Dominican  as 
the  orthodox  view.  Froissard  left  only  some  frag^ 
ments  of  translations  of  important  Chinese  works. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  £i>g.  Ghur,  xviii,  920-21. 

Fromage,  Pierrr,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at*Laon  May  12, 1678,  and 
died  in  Syria  Dec.  10  or  23,  1740.  He  went  on  his 
mission-work  first  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  some 
years,  and  then  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  mostly  at  Aleppo.  He  became  superior 
of  his  order,  and,  in  despite  of  great  difficulties,  estab- 
lished at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
Antura,  a  printing-press,  and  published,  mostly  in  the 
Arabic  language,  a  great  number  of  translations  and 
imitations  of  religious  and  theological  works.  Fro- 
mage was  present  and  made  an  opening  discourse  at 
the  great  s^'nod  of  the  Maronites,  held  Oct.  15, 1786, 
near  Tripoli,  in  Syria. — Hoefer,  None,  Biog.  Genirale, 
xviii,  931-2 ;  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  vii,  456. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Froment.    See  Frommemt. 

Fromment,  Aiitoxne,  one  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  was  bom  near  Grenoble  in  1510.  Of  his 
early  life  little  b  known.  A  disciple  of  Farel,  he  pass- 
ed with  him  into  Switzerland,  and  labored  especially 
in  Neufchatel  and  Vaud.  When  Farel  was  obliged  to 
laave  Geneva  in  1532  [see  Farel],  he  sent  for  From- 
ment, who  reached  Geneva  November  8,  and  found  his 
task  a  fearful  one.  He  began  his  work  as  a  school- 
master, promising  to  teach  "  reading  and  writing  in  a 
month*'  to  all  comers,  and  to  charge  nothing  in  case  of 
failure.  Many  flocked  to  the  school,  and  were  taught 
not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  On  New-Years*  day,  1533,  From- 
ment preached  in  the  fish-market  against  Romanism ; 
a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholics  broke  up  the  meeting, 
and  Fromment  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva.  He  re- 
turned in  1534.  A  Dominican  named  Furbitz,  preach- 
ing in  the  cathedral  in  favor  of  transubstantiation, 
challenged  the  Protestants  to  answer  his  arguments. 
Fromment,  who  was  in  the  audience,  at  once  began  to 
speak.  A  tumult  arose,  and  again  Fromment  was 
compelled  to  depart  from  the  city.  He  went  to  Berae, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Geneva,  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Bernese  government, 
under  which  both  Fromment  and  Farel  returned  to 
Geneva.  From  1537  to  1552  Fromment  was  pastor  of 
the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais.  In  1552  he  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  certain  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  the  rigid  discipline  of  Geneva  not 
allowing  the  husband  of  such  a  wife  to  remain  a  pas- 
tor. He  became  a  notary,  and  in  1559  was  made  one 
of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred.  His  own  Ufe  becom- 
ing disorderly,  he  was  banished  in  1562,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  return  in  1572.  He  died  in  1585.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  reform  in  Geneva,  which  has  recently 
been  edited  by  Gustave  Revilliod,  under  the  title  Lei 
Aetes  et  ies  Gettes  merveiUeux  de  la  citi  de  Genkoe^f  midst 
du  tempe  de  la  B^/ormatum^  etc.  (Geneve,  1854). — Ru- 
chat,  Btformation  en  Suisse^  t,  iii ;  H'lau,  La  France 
Froteftanle,  s.  v. ;  Polcnz,  Franzde.  CalvinumuM,  i,  314 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale^  xviii,  986 ;  London 
Quarterly  Renew,  Oct.  1857, 190  sq. 

Frompnd  {Fromondu»\  a  theologian  of  Liege,  was 
bom  at  Haccourt  in  1587.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Louvain,  and  was,  in  1633,  appointed  dean 
of  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city.    He  appears 
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to  have  poMessed  some  scientific  knowledge,  besides  a 
pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  theolof^  and  phi- 
lology. Des  Cartes  was  one  of  his  fHends.  Fromond, 
however,  defended  Ptolemy's  system  (of  the  immobil- 
ity of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  son)  against 
Philippe  Lsnsberg.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Jansenius,  and  was  one  of  the  two  theologians  to  whom 
the  latter  confided,  when  dying,  his  renowned  Augw- 
timu.  He  died  at  Loavaln  in  1663.  The  best  work  of 
Fromond  is  a  Commentcdre  desActes  des  ApSires  (Paris, 
1670,  2  vols.  fol.).  He  wrote  also  Anti-Aristarchu^ 
five  de  arbe  Terra  immohiU,  adversus  PhUippum  Lan^ 
berffhtm  (Antw.  1631,  4to): — Vesta,  aive  Anti-Aristar- 
ehi  vindeXy  contra  Jaoobum  LanAergium  et  Copemicanot 
(Antw.  1633,  4to) : — Brevit  Anatomia  Hommit  (Lou- 
vain,  1641, 4to).~Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUr,  xviii,  918. 

Front  or  Facade.  In  ancient  descriptions  of 
churches,  the  front  of  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  the 
east  or  altar  end.  In  modem  writings,  when  churches 
are  "  oriented"  or  located  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  tlie  compass,  the  principal  front  or  facade  is  the 
west  end,  the  end  away  from  the  altar. 

Frontier  (S^SC^,  haUth\  end,  as  often  rendered, 
comp.  Jer.  li,  81 ;  Isa.  Ivi,  11),  the  extremity  or  border 
of  a  country  (Ezek.  xxv,  9). 

Frontlet  (only  in  the  plur.  nb^i:?,  Maphoih', 
iproh,fiUeis,  from  an  obsolete  root  r)^I3,  to  hind  about 
[Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb.  p.  648] ;  Sept.  aaaXivra  [v.  r. 
aaa\ivT6vy  apparently  pointing  rBCdilS],  i.  e.  tmmotv 
abU;  Vulg.  vaguely  appenmm  quid,  nun^ebuniur,  and 
collocate)  occurs  only  in  three  passages  (Exod.  xiii, 
16 ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18),  and  each  time  in  the  form  of 
a  proverbial  similitude,  '^as  fh)ntlet8  between  your 
eyes,'*  and  also  coupled  with  another  similar  expres- 
sion, "  as  a  sign  (or  token)  upon  your  hand"  (comp. 
Exod.  xiii,  9,  "  as  a  memorial  between  your  eyes"),  in 
connection  with  a  command  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 
}n  Exodus  the  expression  is  used  more  immediately 
with  reference  to  the  ordinance  respecting  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-born  and  the  Passover  solemnity ; 
but  in  the  two  passages  of  Deuteronomy  it  relates  to 
the  precepts  and  statutes  of  the  old  covenant  generally. 
The  meaning  in  charging  the  Israelites  to  **  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hand,  and  have  them  as  front- 
lets between  their  eyes,"  evidently  is,  that  they  should 
keep  them  as  distinctly  in  view,  and  as  carefully  at- 
tend to  them,  as  if  they  had  them  legibly  written  on  a 
tablet  between  their  eyeB,  and  bound  in  open  charac- 
ters upon  their  hands ;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked, 
and  whatever  they  did,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  before  them.  That  no  actual 
written  memorial  was  intended  to  be  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  since 
no  writing  to  be  worn  either  between  the  eyes  or  upon 
the  hand  could  b}"  possibility  have  served  the  purpose 
of  legibly  expressing  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  the  law.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  alternative 
phrases  with  which  those  in  question  are  associated, 
such  as,  *^  That  the  Lord's  law  mar  be  in  thy  mouth" 
(Exod.  xiii,  9);  '*That  these  words  shall  be  in  thine 
heart;"  "That  ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul"  (Deut.  vi,  6 ;  xi,  18),  as  well  as 
from  the  parallel  sayings  of  a  later  day  (Prov.  vi,  21 ; 
comp.  iii,  3;  iv,  21).  But  the  Jews,  some  time  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (it  is  not  known  exactly 
when),  gave  the  direction  about  having  the  precepta 
of  the  law  as  frontlets  a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions 
of  it  written  out  and  worn  as  badges  upon  their  per- 
son. These  are  called  by  the  modem  Jews  UphiVin, 
"pi'^fin  (a  word  signifying  prayers,  but  not  found  in 
the  Bible;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Taim.  col.  1743).  These  were 
strips  of  parchment,  on  which  were  written  .four  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (Exod.  xiii,  2-10,  11-17 ;  Deut.  vi, 
4r-9, 13-22)  in  an  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose.     They 


were  then  rolled  up  in  a  case 

of  black  calfskin,  which  was 

attached  to  a  stiffer  piece  of 

leather,  having  a  thong  one 

finger  broad,  and  one  and  a 

half  cubits  long.    Those  worn 

on  the  forehead  were  written 

on  four  strips  of  parchment 

(which  might  not  be  of  any 

hide  except  cow's  hide — ^Nork, 

Bramm.  und  Rabb,  p.  211 ; 

comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Xkutik^ 

imKovpia"),  and  put  Into  four  FormofiheJevbfa^^Fnmt- 

little  cells  within  a  square  case,     J*^"  acoonliiig  to  Cal- 

on  which  the  letter  ^  was  writ- 
ten ;  the  three  points  of  the  "O  being  ''an  emblem  of  th« 
heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Jehovah"  QZokar^ 
fol.  64,  coL  2).  The  square  had  two  thongs  (rir'^S'^iX 
on  which  Hebrew  letters  were  inscribed;  these  were 
passed  round  the  head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the 
shape  of  *1,  passed  over  the  breast.  This  was  call«^ 
"  the  tephiUah  on  the  head,*'  and  waa  worn  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremfonies  f*f  the 
Jews,  i,  11,  n.  4;  Cahnet,  s.  v.  Phylactery;  Othc»  /-car. 
Rabbin,  p.  656).  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
plained Deut.  vi,  8;  Exod.  xiii,  9,  etc.,  as  a^ysrmriV^ 
command  to  remember  the  law  (Reland,  Ani,  p.  13S\, 
as  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  iii,  8;  vi,  21;  vii,3;  Cant. 
viii,  6,  etc.),  and  appealing  to  the  &ct  that  in  Exod. 
xiii, 9  the  word  is  not  rifiis'lia,  but  "n-^ST  "a  memo- 
rial"  (Gerhardus  on  Deut,  vi,  8 ;  Edzardus  on  Bertsr 
choth.  i,  209;  Heidanus,  De  Orig,  Erroris,  viii,  B.  6; 
Schdttgen,  Hor.  Hebr,  i,  199 ;  Roeenmttller,  ad  loc. ; 
Hengstenberg,  PeiU.  i,  458).  Considmng,  too,  the  na- 
ture of  the  passages  inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by 
no  means  the  most  important  in  the  Pentateoch — fur 
the  fathers  are  mistaken  in  saying  tliat  the  Decalogoe 
was  used  in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  e. ;  Chiysost.  /.  c. ;  Tbeo- 
phyl.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  6),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exUe  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice  of 
wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  they  were  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Dent. 
vi,  8 ;  Exod.  xU,  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  law.  But  the 
figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was  urged  upon 
the  Jews  was  mistaken  by  the  Talmudists  for  a  literbl 
command.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literbl 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abut e 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed,  such  &n 
observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention  of  it, 
by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an  inward 
remembrance.  Accordingly,  these  badges  were  tumc*d 
into  instruments  of  religious  vanity  and  display,  and 
abused  for  selfish  purposes  by  those  who  sought,  by  a 
great  profession  of  legal  ritualism,  to  hide  their  defi- 
ciency of  inward  principle.  They  even  came  eventn* 
ally  to  be  employed  as  charms  or  amulets,  having  a 
divine  virtue  in  tiiem  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  sin 
or  from  daemon iacal  agency;  hence  such  sayings  as 
these  concerning  them  in  the  Talmudical  writings : 
"  Whosoever  has  tephiUm  upon  his  head  ...  is  forti- 
fied against  sin;"  *'They  are  a  bandage  for  cutting 
off,"  L  e.  from  various  kinds  of  danger  or  hostili- 
ty (Spencer,  iv,  c.  5).  Jerome  (on  Matt.  xxiii« 
5)  speaks  of  them  generally  as  worn  by  the  Jews 
for  guardianship  and  safety  (ob  custodiam  et  muni- 
mentum);  "not  considering  that  they  were  to  be 
borne  in  the  heart,  not  on  the  body."    See  PHTi^ao- 

TKRY. 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Bev, 
1^ ;  xiv,  1,  see  Forehbad. 

Fronton  le  Duo,  or  Fronto  DucaBOS.     See 
Due,  Frokton  do.  • 

Froriep,  Justvb  Frixdrigh,  a  learned 
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bt,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  Jane  1, 1745,  and  waa  edoca- 
led  at  Leipaig,  where  he  paased  B.D.  in  1767.  In  1771 
he  waa  made  profeaaor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Er- 
furt, and  in  1792  auperintendent  at  Btlckebnrg.  He 
died  at  Wetzlar  Jan.  26, 1800.  Among  hia  numeroua 
writmgs  are,  De  uttSiaie  Ungua  ArabUm  (Lips.  1767, 
4to)  :—A  rabUche  BihUofhek,  8yo  i^BibUodUk  d,  theolog, 
Wistauchajlm  (Lemgo,  1771-86,  2  vols.  Svo).— Doer- 
ing,  GekJkrten  Theologen  DtuUckbmds,  a.  v. 

FroBsard,  Benjamin  Sioxskond,  a  Proteatant 
theologian,  waa  bom  at  Nyon,  Canton  Vand,  Switzer- 
land, in  1754,  and  died  at  Montanban,  France,  Jan.  8, 
1830.  He  finiahed  hia  education  at  Geneva,  and  waa 
a  paator  in  Lyona  until  the  aiege  of  that  city  in  1793. 
On  the  eatabliahment  of  departmental  achoola  {ecoUt 
caUrales)  in  France,  under  the  decree  of  Oct.  25, 1795, 
Froaaard  waa  made  profeaaor  of  morale  in  that  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. In  1802  he  waa  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  organic  ralea  for  the  reformed  worahip, 
and  in  1809  waa  charged  with  the  organization  of  a 
faculty  of  theology  at  Montauban,  of  which  he  became 
dean.  Thia  deanery  he  lost  in  1815,  but  retained  the 
chair  of  morale  and  eloquence.  We  have  from  him 
La  Ccatsedes  Etdcatsnsgret  eideshabUanttdela  Guinee^ 
etc  (Paris,  1788,  2  vola.  8vo) ;  a  French  tranalation  of 
Hugh  Blair'a  Sermons  (Lyona,  1782, 8  vole.  8vo) ;  and 
of  Wilberforce^a  Practical  View^  etc.,  under  the  title 
Le  Ckristianitme  des  Gent  du  Mande^  mit  en  opposition 
avec  le  veritable  Christianisme  (Montauban,  1821, 2  vola. 
8to).— Haag,  La  France  Protesiante;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biogr.  Ginerale,  xviii,  949-50.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Frost  (prop.  ^i&2),  hephor^,  ao  called  from  covering 
the  ground,  "  hoar-frost,'*  Exod.  zvi,  14 ;  Job  zxxviii, 
29 ;  Paa.  cxlvii,  16 ;  also  tl^J^,  he' rack,  from  ita  smooths 
<iea»,  toe,  as  rendered  Job  vi,  16 ;  xxxviii,  29;  '* frost," 
Job  xxxvii,  10;  hence  coldj  **froBt,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40; 
Jer.  xxxvi,  30;  and  '^cryato/,*' from  ita  reaemblance 
to  ice,  £zek.  i,  22),  frozen  dew.  It  appears  in  a  atill 
night,  when  there  ia  no  atonn  or  tempeat,  and  deacenda 
upon  the  earth  aa  ailently  aa  if  it  were  produced  by 
mere  breathing  (Job  xxxvii,  10).  Throughout  weat- 
era  Aaia,  very  aevere  and  froaty  nlghta  are  often  auc- 
ceeded  by  daya  wamrer  than  roost  western  aummera 
alFord  (Gen.  xxi,  40 ;  see  Jer.  xxxvi,  30).  Dr.  Robio- 
aon  aaya  (^Researches,  il,  97),  in  Jeraaalem  *'the  ground 
never  freezea ;  but  Mr.  Whiting  had  aeen  the  pool  back 
of  his  house  (Hczekiah'a)  covered  with  thin  ice  for 
one  or  two  days."  Dr.  Barclay  atatea  (City  of  Ike 
Greal  King,  p.  50)  that  "  frost  at  the  present  day  U  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  [the  Ghor] ;  but  slight  frosta  are  acme- 
times  felt  on  the  aea-coaat,  and  near  Lebanon."  See 
Paiabtine. 

The  word  ^^311,  chanama!^,  found  only  in  Paa. 
Izxviii,  47,  where  (in  accordance  with  the  Sept.,Vnlg., 
Chald.,  Arabic,  Syr.,  and  moat  interpreters)  it  ia  ren- 
dered '*  frost,"  aignifiea  (according  to  Michaelis)  a  spe- 
cies of  ami,  aa  deatractive  to  treea  (?)  aa  the  hail 
(Aben^Ezra)  in  the  parallel  member.  (See  Geaeniua, 
Thes,  Heb.  p.  499 ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ill,  255,  edit.  Lipa.) 
Perhaps,  if  an  animal  at  all  be  meant,  it  may  be  a  dea- 
ignation  of  the  caterpillar  (so  some  of  the  Rabbina),  an 
inaect  nowhere  elae  properly  distinctly  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptnrea,  but  peculiarly  deatractive  to  the  foliage 
of  tirees.     See  Locust. 

Froade,  Richard  Hurrell,  M.A.,  waa  bom  in 
Devonshire  in  1803,  entered  Eton  College  in  1816,  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1821.  In  1826  he  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Oriel,  where  he  remained  till  1830. 
He  took  prieata*  ordera  in  1829,  and  for  the  last  four 
Tears  of  hia  life  he  reaided  alternately  in  the  aouth 
of  Europe  and  in  the  Weat  Indiea.  He  waa  a  man 
of  fine  geniua,  but  of  ill-regulated  temper  and  will. 
He  ahared  in  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  under 
Newman  and  Puacy,  and  died  February  28,  1836,  a 


thorough  but  unhappy  aacetic.  Every  day,  accord- 
ing to  hia  own  account,  he  became  ^*  a  leas  and  less 
loyal  aon  of  the  Reformation."  Hia  Bemams  (Load. 
1^^  4  vola.  8vo)  contain  hia  Journal,  Sermons^  Esaaya 
on  Baiiontdism,  on  Erasttanism,  on  Becket,  Henrg  II, 
etc. — Ediidmrgh  Btmew,  Ixvii,  525  aq. 

FnictadBnB,  St.,  archbishop  of  Braga,  aprung 
from  the  blood  royal  of  the  Goths,  devoted  liis  proper- 
ty chiefly  to  the  founding  of  monasteries.  He  waa  ab- 
bot of  hia  own  monaatery  of  Complutum ;  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Dama,  and  in  656  archbishop  of  Braga.  He 
died  A.D.  665.  He  ia  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  16th  of  April.  He  wrote  a 
RuU  for  hia  monks  at  Complutum,  and  a  Supplement, 
They  are  published  in  Holstenius,  Cod,  Begul,  part  ii, 
p.  138  (Paris,  1663) ;  ahio  with  his  Epistoke,  in  Migne, 
Patrol,  Lai,  Ixxxvii,  1087  sq. ;  comp.  Mabillon,  Ord, 
St.  Benedict,  i,  437.— Clarke,  Succ,  Sac,  Lit.  ii,  408. 

Fruit  (properly  ''^B,  peri',  rapwoc)f  an  extensive 
term,  denoting  produce  in  general,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  and  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (see 
Gesenius's  Heb,  Lex,  and  Robinson's  Greek  Lex,),  The 
Hebrews  had  three  generic  terms  designating  three 
great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely  corre- 
sponding to  what  may  be  expressed  in  English  as,  1. 
Com-fruit,  or  field  produce;  2.  Vintage-fruit;  3.  Or- 
chardfruit.  The  term  y^^,  ka'gits,  *  *  summer-fruits,' ' 
appears  to  denote  those  less  important  species  of  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consumption, 
or  could  not  easily  or  conveniently  be  conserved  for 
winter  use  (Jer.  xl,  10,  12).  The  three  terms  spoken 
of  as  being  so  frequently  associated  in  the  Scripturea, 
and  expreaaive  of  a  moat  comprehensive  triad  of  bleas- 
inga,  are  the  following : 

1.  "iji^,  dagan',  "fruit  of  the  field,"  or  agricultural 
produce.  Under  thia  term  the  Hebrewa  claaaed  al- 
most every  object  of^/Se^cI-culture  [see  Aoricui<ture]. 
Jahn  says,  **The  word  is  of  general  signification,  and 
comprehends  in  itself  different  kinda  of  grain  and 
pulse,  such  aa  wheat,  millet,  apelt,  wall-barley,  barley, 
beana,  lentila,  meadow-cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cot- 
ton, variooa  apeciea  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice" 
(£»&.  Archaol,  §  58).  There  ia  now  no  doubt  among 
acholara  that  dagan  comprehenda  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  species  of  vegetable  produce,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  rendering  of  the  word  in  the 
common  version  by  "oorR,"and  sometimes  by  **t0Aea<," 
instead  of  "  energ  species  of  com"  or  field  produce,  tends 
to  limit  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  bounty,  as  well 
aa  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the  pasaagea  where  it  oc- 
cura.     See  Corn. 

2.  din'^ri,  tirosh',  "  the  frait  of  the  vine"  in  ita  nat- 
ural or  ita  aoltd  atate,  comprehending  grapea,  moiat  or 
dried,  and  the  fhiit  in  general,  whether  in  the  early 
cluater  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition  (laa.  Ixv, 
8,  which  ia  rendered  by  /3or/o»»f,  grape,  in  the  Sept.,  re- 
fera  to  the  young  grape ;  while  Judg.  ix,  13,  where 
"the  vine  aaid.  Shall  I  leave  my  tirosh  [friiit],  which 
cheereth  God  and  man  ?"  aa  evidently  refera  to  the 
ripened  produce  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  as  a 
first-fruit  offering  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  goodness).  "Sometimes,"  says  Jahn,  "the 
grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masaes, 
which  were  called  0*^23;,  anabim',  D*^i;J'^l^K,  oM- 
shim',  and  D'^psitt:*,  tsimmuHm'  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2 
Sam.xvi,l;  lChron.xii,40;  lloB,m,\y' (Bib, Archesol. 
§  69).  It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  gielder  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the  raw 
material  from  which  it  was  expressed  or  prepared,  as 
is  evident  from  its  distinctive  contrast  with  wine  in 
Amos  vi,  15,  laat  olauae.     See  Wine. 

3.  ^r}^'},gitshar',  "orchard-fruita,"  especially  win- 
ter or  keeping-fruits,  aa  datea,  figs,  olivea,  pomegran- 
atea,  citrona,  nuta,  etc.    Aa  we  distinguish  dagan  from 
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n^n  (wheat),  and  tiroih  from  D*^p39  and  l^^,  bo  must 
we  yitshar  from  1^3^  (oil),  which  are  unfortunately 
confounded  together  in  the  common  version.  8he- 
meriy  beyond  question,  is  the  proper  word  for  oily  not 
yitshar;  hence,  lieing  a  specific  thing,  we  find  it  in 
connection  with  a  great  variety  of  specific  purposes, 
as  sacrificial  and  holy  uses,  edibles,  traffic,  vessels,  and 
used  in  illustration  of  taste,  smoothness,  plumpness,  in- 
sinuation, condition,  fertility,  and  luxury.  Yitshar^  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  use,  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
ahemtn.  It  is  not,  even  in  a  single  passage,  employed 
either  by  way  of  comparison  or  in  illustration  of  any 
particular  quality  common  to  it  with  other  specific  arti- 
cles.   In  one  passage  only  is  it  joined  with  P^T,  tayUhy 

'*  olive,"  the  oil  of  which  it  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed to  signify,  and  even  here  (2  Kings  xviii,  82)  it 
retains  as  an  adjective  the  generic  sense  of  the  noun. 
**preserrtn^.fruit.'*  It  should  be  read,  **a  land  of 
preservifigolWes  (zeytk-yitahar)  and  dates  (lithasKyy 
Cato  has  a  similar  expression,  oleam  conditicamj  '^  pre- 
serving-olive tree*'  (Z>e  Re  Rutt.  vi).  It  may  be  ob- 
served  that  the  Latin  terms  ma'um  and/)oni»m  had  an 
extended  meaning  very  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  yit- 
shar. Thus  Varro  asks,  **  Is  not  Italy  so  planted  with 
fruit-trees  as  to  seem  one  entire  pomaTtKin  f  i.  e.,  or- 
chard (J>t  Re  Rust,  i,  2).     See  Olive  ;  Oil. 

Thus  the  t*.  iad  of  terms  we  have  been  considering 
would  comprehend  ever}'  vegetable  substance  of  neces- 
sity and  laxury  commonly  consumed  by  the  Hebrews 
of  which  first-fruits  were  presented  or  tithes  paid,  and 
this  view  of  their  meaning  will  also  explain  why  the 
injunctions  concerning  oflerings  and  tithes  were  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Numb,  zviii, 
12 ;  Deut  ziv,  28).     See  Orchard. 

On  the  terms  rendered  in  our  version  ** fruitful  field," 
"fruitful  place,*' etc., see  Carmel. 

The  term  "  fruit"  is  also  used  of  persons  (2  Kings 
xix,  80 ;  Jer.  xii,  2),  and  of  offfprinff^  children  (Psa.  xxi, 
10;  Hos.  ix,16;  Exod.xxi,22)«  so  in  the  phrases**  fruit 
of  the  womb"  (Gen.  xxx,  2;  Deut.  vii,  18;  Isa.  xiii, 
18 ;  Luke  i,  42), '» fruit  of  the  loins"  (Acts  ii,  80),  "fruit 
of  the  body"  (Psa.  cxxxii,  18 ;  Mic.  vi,  7),  and  also  for 
the  progeny  of  beasts  (Deut.  xxviii,  61 ;  Isa.  xiv,  29). 
This  word  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  figure  being  often  preserved:  "They  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings,"  i.  e.  experience  the  con- 
sequences (Isa.  iii,  10 ;  Prov.  i,  31 ;  Jer.  vi,  19 ;  xvii, 
30) ;  "  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works  (of  God)  is  the  earth 
satisfied,"  i.  e.  is  watered  with  rain,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  clouds  (Psa.  civ,  13) ;  "  fruit  of  the  hands,"  i.  e. 
gain,  profits  (Prov.  xxxi,  16) ;  "  fruit  of  a  proud  heart," 
i.  e.  boasting  (Isa.  x,  12) ;  ** fruit  of  the  mouth,"  i.  e. 
what  a  man  says,  or  his  words  (Prov.  xii,  14 ;  xviii, 
20) ;  "  fruit  of  the  righteous,"  i.  e.  counsel  and  exam- 
ple (Prov.  xi,  80);  "to  pay  over  the  fruits,"  i.  e.  pro- 
duce as  rent  (Matt,  xxi,  41) ;  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  i.  e. 
wine  (Matt,  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25 ;  Luke  xxii,  18) ; 
"  fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  i.  e.  conduct  becoming 
a  profession  of  penitence  (Matt,  iii,  8) ;  "  fruit  of  the 
lips,"  i.  e.  what  the  lips  utter  (Heb.  xiii,  15 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
3) ;  *'  fruits  of  righteousness,"  i.  e.  holy  actions  spring- 
ing from  a  renewed  heart  (Phil,  i,  11).  "Fruit,"  in 
Romans  xv,  28,  is  the  contribution  produced  by  benev- 
olence and  zeal.  "  Fruit  unto  God," and  "fruit  unto 
death,"  i.  e.  to  live  worthy  of  God  or  of  death  (Rom. 
vii,  4, 6).  The  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  are  enumerated 
in  Gal.  v,  22, 28 ;  Eph.  v,  9 ;  James  iii,  17, 18.  Fruit- 
fulness  in  the  divine  life  stands  opposed  to  an  empty, 
barren,  and  unproductive  profession  of  religion  (John 
XV,  2-8;  Col.  i,  10;  2  Pet.  i,  5-8;  Matt  vii,  16-20). 
See  Garden. 

FRUIT,  "the  product  of  the  earth,  as  trees,  plants, 
etc.  1.  *  Blessed  shall  be  the  fniit  of  thy  ground  and 
cattle.'  The  fruit  of  the  body  signifies  children  : 
*  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body.'     By  fruit  is 


sometimes  meant  reward :  *  They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways'  (Prov.  i,  81) ;  they  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  punishment  answer- 
able to  their  sins.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is  the  sacrifice 
of  pralne  or  thanksgiving  (Heb.  xiii,  15).  The  froit 
of  the  righteous— that  is,  the  counsel,  example,  instruc- 
tion, and  reproof  of  the  righteous— is  a  tree  of  life,  is  a 
means  of  much  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
that  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others  also  (Prov.  xi, 
30).  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii,  14,  *A  man  f»hall  le 
satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  month  ;*  that  U, 
he  shall  receive  abundant  blessings  from  God  as  the 
reward  of  that  good  he  has  done  by  his  pious  and 
profitable  discourses.  'Fruits  meet  for  repentance' 
(Matt,  iii,  8)  is  such  a  conduct  as  befits  the  profession 
of  penitence. 

"2.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ere  those  graciooa  habiu 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  produces  in  those  in 
whom  he  dwelleth  and  worketh,  with  those  acts  which 
flow^  from  them,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  produces  itB 
fruit.  I'he  apostle  enumerates  these  fruits  in  Gala- 
tians  V,  22,  23.  1  he  same  apostle,  in  Eph.  v.  9,  com- 
prehends the  fruits  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  In  these 
three  things,  namely,  goodness,  righteousneas,  and 
truth.  1  he  fruits  of  righteousness  are  such  good  works 
and  holy  actions  as  spring  from  a  gracious  fr^ame  of 
heart :  '  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,' 
Phil,  i,  11.  Fruit  is  taken  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion, which  is  the  fruit  or  effect  of  faith  and  love: 
'When  I  have  sealed  unto  them  this  fniit,'  Rom. 
XV,  28;  when  I  have  safely  delivered  this  contri- 
bution. When  fruit  is  spoken  of  good  men,  then 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  fruits  or  works  of  holi- 
ness and  righteousness;  but  when  of  evil  men,  then 
are  me/int  the  fruits  of  sin,  immorality,  and  wicketl- 
ness.  This  is  our  Saviour's  doctrine,' Matt,  vii,  1&- 
18." 

fruit-tree  0*iD  S5,  eU-peri%  Gen.  i,  11,  etc.). 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  fruit  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  may  infer  that  fhiit-bearing  trees  of  vaiiooe  sorts 
abounded  in  Palestine.  Among  the  number  are  spe- 
cially noticed  the  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  fig,  sjca- 
more,  palm,  pear,  almond,  quince,  citron,  orange,  mul- 
berry, carob,  pistacia,  and  walnut.  Other  trees  and 
plants  also  abounded,  which  yielded  their  produce  in 
the  form  of  odorous  resins  and  oUs,  as  the  balsam,  gal- 
Imnum,  frankincense,  ladanum,  balm,  m^Trh,  spikes 
nard,  storax  gum,  and  tregacanth  gum.  See  Pales- 
tine. The  ancient  Eg^'ptians  bestowed  great  care 
upon  fruit-trees,  which  are  frequently  delineated  upon 
the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  86,  55,  57,  abridgment). 
The  Mosaic  law  contains  the  following  prescriptions 
respecting  fruit>t  ees : 

1.  The  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  was  not  to  be 
plucked  for  the  first  four  years  (I.ev.  xix,  23  sq.). 
The  economical  effect  of  this  provision  was  observed 
by  PhUo  iOpp.  ii,  402).  Hichaelis  remarks  (Lam  of 
Moses,  art.  221),  "  Every  gardener  will  teach  us  not  to 
let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  plnck 
off  the  blossoms  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  ther  will 
thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundanUjr  af- 
terwards. The  very  expression,  *  to  re^rd  them  as 
uncireumcised/  suggests  the  propriety  of  jnnckmg 
them  off."  Another  object  of  this  law  may  have  been 
to  exclude  fh>m  use  crude,  immature,  and  therefore 
unwholesome  fruits.  When  fruits  are  in  sesfon  the 
Orientals  consume  great  quantities  of  them.  Chardin 
says  the  Persians  and  Turks  are  not  only  fond  of  al- 
monds, plums,  and  melons  in  a  mature  state,  but  they 
are  remarkable  for  eating  them  before  they  are  ripe. 
But  there  was  also  a  higher  moral  object  in  the  Mosaic 
regulation.  Trees  were  not  regarded  as  Aill-growu 
until  the  fifth  year,  and  all  products  were  deemed  im- 
mature (areXfcc)  and  unfit  for  use  until  consecrated 
to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 19).  See  Forkskdc. 
The  Talmud  gives  minute  rules  and  many  poerile  dis> 
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tinctioiiB  on  the  subject  {Orlahf  i,  10).     See  First- 
fruits. 

2.  In  besieging  fortified  places  fruit-trees  were  not 
to  be  cut  down  for  fuel  (q.  v.)  nor  for  military  pur- 
poses (Deut.  XX,  19 ;  compare  Josepbus,  ArU.  iv,  8, 42 ; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  400).  See  Sieoe.  This  humane  pro- 
hibition, however,  was  not  always  observed  (2  Kings' 
iii,  25).     See  Tree. 

I^mnentins,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of  Christian- 
ity in  Ethiopia,  was  bom  in  Tyre  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Meropius,  whom  he  accompanied  (with  his  rela- 
tive (Edcjiius)  on  a  voyage  of  scientiiic  discovery. 
They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  to 
procure  water,  but  the  natives  murdered  all  on  board 
except  the  two  boys,  whom  they  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  reading.  (Edesius  l>ecame  cup-bearer  and 
Frnmentius  private  secretary  to  the  prince.  After 
the  death  of  the  prince,  Frumentius  was  appointed  tu- 
tor to  the  young  prince  iEiaanes,  and  obtained  great 
influence  in  state  affairs.  He  succeeded  in  founding 
a  church,  and  in  326  went  to  Alexandria,  where  Atha- 
nasins  (recently  made  bishop  of  Alexandria)  consecra- 
ted him  bishop  of  Axum  (Auxuma),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  an  important  mart  of  trade.  His 
labors  were  rewarded  by  extraordinary  success.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  translated  the  Bible  into  Ethiopian. 
Theophilus  of  Arabia  visited  Abyssinia,  and  '*  repaired 
to  the  principal  town,  Auxuma  (Axum).  Theophilus 
being  an  Arian,  and  Frumentius,  the  friend  of  Atha- 
nasius,  professing  in  all  probability  the  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  is  possible  a  dispute  may  have 
arisen  in  their  announcement  here  of  Uieir  respective 
doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with 
uttfarorable  effects  on  the  nascent  church;  but  per- 
haps, too,  Frumentius,  who  had  not  received  a  theo- 
logical education,  did  not  enter  so  deeply  into  theolog- 
ical questions.  Still  the  emperor  Constantius  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  hated 
Athanasiua  even  in  these  remote  regions.  After  Atha- 
nasins  had  been  banished  from  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
356,  Constantius  required  the  princes  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian people  to  send  Frumentius  to  Alexandria,  in  order 
that  the  Arian  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up 
in  place  of  Athanasius,  might  inquire  into  his  ortho- 
doxy, and  into  the  regularity  of  his  ordination*'  (Ne- 
ander.  Church  Hitt,  ii,  120).  The  princes  refused,  and 
Frumentius  continued  at  work  until  his  death,  the  date 
of  which  b  uncertain  (perhaps  A.D.  360).  He  is  cel- 
ebrated as  a  saint  by  the  Latins  on  October  27,  by  the 
Greeks  on  November  30,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  on 
December  18.— Socrates,  Hitt.  EccL  i,  19 ;  Theodoret, 
i,  22 ;  Ludolf,  Hittor.  .£thiop.  iii,  7 ;  Butler,  Livet  of 
SainU,  Oct.  27. 

PmjTtler,  Jacobus,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  bom  June 
6, 1659,  at  Middelburg.  He  was  descended  ftom  Jan 
Fmytier,  a  courtier  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
a  sedous  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  Jacobus  was 
educated  at  Utrecht.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Aar- 
denburg,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  1688  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Dirksland,  in  1691  removed  to  Vlis- 
singen  (Flushing),  and  in  1695  to  Middelburg.  In 
1700  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  in- 
stalled April  25, 1700,  and  labored  zealously  in  the 
ministry  till  his  death.  May  28, 1731.  He  was  one  of 
the  favorite  preachers  in  that  city.  Fruytier  was  a 
zealous  Voetian,  and  became  deeply  fnvolved  in  the 
controversy  which  at  that  time  raged  in  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  between  the  Cocc^ans  and  Voetians.  His 
first  efforts  were  those  of  a  pacificator.  The  violent 
attack  on  the  Coccejans  made  by  Pierre  de  Joucourt, 
minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  was 
ably  answered  by  Braunius,  Van  Til,  and  D'Outrein. 
Fmytier  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  replies  of  the 
two  latter  that  he  wrote  an  article  expressive  of  his 
icratitude,  and  designed  to  effect  a  reconciliation.    The 


effort  was  premature  and  fruitless.  D*Outrein  re- 
plied, showing  that  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
a  result,  and,  moreover,  that  Fruytier  himself  was  not 
prepared  to  make  sufilcient  concessions  to  the  opposing 
party.  Fruytier  replied,  but  to  this  rejoinder  D'Ou- 
trein made  no  public  response.  This  is  thought  to 
have  had  an  exasperating  effect  on  Fruytier,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  choleric  temperament.  In 
1713  he  issued  a  work  that  involved  hiin  in  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Its  title  is,  Sion*s  toorstelinfftn,  of  hiatoriscke 
Zamewprakm  over  de  tertcheideM  en  zcer  bittere  tDeder- 
waardigheden  wm  Christus  Kerhe  (Z ion's  Struggles,  or 
historical  Conferences  respecting  the  various  and  very 
grievous  Adversities  of  Christ's  Church).  The  work 
was  specially  directed  against  the  Cartet^ian  Coccejans, 
and  such  as  were  regarded  as  rationalistic,  but  it  as- 
saulted also  the  Biblical  Coccejans  and  Cocceius  him- 
self. Three  speakers  are  introduced  —  Truth,  ^^'y* 
and  Nathanael,  The  Coccejans  are  represented  as 
open  or  secret  enemies  to  the  truth.  The  charges 
brought  against  them  by  Truth  are  briefly  the  follow- 
ing: such  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as 
was  intolerable  to  those  who  cordially  loved  the  truth ; 
such  an  undermining,  on  the  part  of  others,  of  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  design  to  reinstate  heathenism,  or  enthrone 
the  blasphemies  of  Socinus ;  the  vital  truths  of  the  Bi- 
ble were  misunderstood  by  some,  not  believed  by  oth- 
ers, and  openly  ridiculed  by  still  another  class  in  their 
writings,  while  they  were  excessive!}'  pleased  with 
imaginary  discoveries  of  truth ;  and,  finally,  all  these 
things  were  palliated  and  defended  by  others.  The 
following  are  the  charges  made  by  Piety:  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  heathenish  morality  as  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  religion ;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  world- 
ly and  natural  men  began  to  ridicule  religion  and  to. 
entertain  atheistic  views ;  and,  finally,  the  power  of 
religion  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  lives  of  many 
who  professed  to  love  the  truth,  but  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  Christian  liberty,  had  become  conformed  to 
the  world.  Nath  innel  is  introduced  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful apologist  for  the  Coccejans.  The  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  pervading  the  work 
gave  just  ofl^nce,  and  the  Classis  of  Schieland  refused 
their  approbation.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  sent 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  Chnrch  authority 
afiSxed  to  its  title-page.  This  rendered  the  Classis  in- 
dignant. Cited  before  them,  he  put  the  blame  upon 
the  publisher.  His  apology  was  deemed  insufficient, 
but  he  continued  inflexible.  The  case  was  carried  be- 
fore the  Synod  of  South  Holland  in  1717,  and  that 
body,  after  laboring  with  him  and  finding  him  intrac- 
table, voted  to  deprive  him  of  hk  seat  in  the  same  un- 
til he  should  repent  and  submit.  After  persisting  for 
seven  years  in  his  refusal,  he  finally,  in  the  year  1724, 
confessed  his  fault  and  testified  his  sorrow.  He  was 
immediately  restored.  It  is  conceded  that  Fruytier 
may  have  been  actuated  by  zeal  for  what  he  regarded 
as  truth  in  the  publication  of  this  work ;  but  his  piety, 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  deep  and  fervent,  was 
not  free  from  the  admixture  of  fanaticism,  nor  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  truth,  as  he  viewed  it,  free 
from  bigotry.  A  new  edition  of  Sion'M  Wordelingen 
has  just  (18499)  been  issued  at  Utrecht.  His  contro- 
versy with  Lampe  on  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  reserved  for  the  article  on 
Lampe.  His  ministry  was  long  and  laborious,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  useful,  and  to  promote  vital  godliness.  He  is 
still  represented  and  honored  by  a  respectable  posteri- 
ty. See  Ypeij  and  Dermout,  Geschiedenis  der  NedeX' 
landsche  Hervormde  Kerk,  iii  Deel,  biz.  181, 182, 187- 
191, 202-204 ;  en  Aanteekenmgen  (Breda,  1824) ;  Gla- 
sius,  GodgeUerd  Nederland,  i  Deel,  biz.  475  en  verv. 
(J.P.W.) 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  female  philanthropist. 
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was  the  daagbter  of  John  Gamejf  a  rich  banker  near 
Norwich,  and  a  member  uf  the  Society  of  Friends.  She 
was  bom  May  21, 1780,  at  Bramerton.  "  The  benev- 
olence of  her  disposition  displayed  itself  bj  her  habit, 
while  yet  a  girl,  of  visiting  the  poor  on  her  father's 
property,  and  forming  a  school  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Under  the  teaching  of  William  Sav- 
er}%  an  American  Friend,  she  was  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  truth.  Her  character  from  that 
day  was  entirely  changed,  and  she  became  a  genuine 
and  consistent  Christian.  In  1800  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Fry,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  consequently  settled 
in  the  metropolis.  There  she  resumed  her  early  habit 
of  visiting  the  poor;  and  although  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  who  were  most  tenderly 
loved  and  assiduously  trained,  she  yet  found  leisure, 
by  a  rigid  economy  of  time  and  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic duties,  to  render  her  beneficent  offices  to  her 
poor  and  suffering  fellow-creatures.  In  1810  she  be- 
came a  preacher  among  the  Friends.  Every  day  was 
she  found  visiting  charity-schools,  in  the  houses  and 
lanes  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  wards  of  sick  hospitals, 
till  at  length,  by  a  providential  train  of  circumstances, 
she  was  led  to  extend  her  benevolent  attentions  to  the 
inmates  of  a  prison  and  a  lunatic  asylum  (1813).  The 
accents  of  Christian  love  found  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  those  wretched  outcasts,  and  she  became  the  hon- 
ored instrument  of  remodeling  the  discipline  and  im- 
proving the  state  of  our  national  prisons.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career  there  was  no  classification  of 
any  sort,  no  separation  between  male  and  female  pris- 
oners; all  criminals,  parents  and  children,  men  and 
women,  those  who  were  comparatively  innocent  with 
the  inveterately  depraved,  were  indiscriminately  hud- 
dled together,  and  in  these  circumstances  man}'  left 
the  prison  far  more  familiar  with  crime  than  when 
they  entered  it.  It  required  no  small  resolution  and 
faith  to  enter  such  a  den  of  iniquity  as  a  British  jail  at 
that  period  was,  but  Mrs.  Fry  attempte<^  it  and  was 
successful.  Her  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
feminine  gentleness,  subdued  their  ferocity  and  won 
their  attention.  She  told  them  that  vice  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  misery* ;  that  if  they  would  return  to  virtu- 
ous habits  they  might  again  be  happy,  and  she  pro- 
posed rules  for  their  observance,  of  which  they  unani- 
mously expressed  their  approval.  Repeating  her  visit 
after  a  brief  interval,  and  finding  them  equalljr  tracta- 
ble and  submissive,  she  proceeded  with  her  contem- 
plated measures.  She  appointed  a  teacher  to  those 
children  who  had  been  committed  for  petty  offences, 
and  many  of  whom  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Even  their  profligate  mothers  took  an  interest  in  this 
infont  school.  Mrs.  Fry  next  devised  some  employ- 
ment for  the  women,  by  teaching  them  to  sew,  and 
supplying  them  with  work.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  arduous  undertaking  she  formed  a  ladies'  com- 
mittee (1817),  some  of  whom  made  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
attend  in  the  prison  daily,  so  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment when  the  females  were  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  proper  and  efficient  guide.  A  ma- 
tron was  at  length  appointed  to  live  in  the  prison,  and 
take  the  oversight  of  the  female  prisoners.  But  the 
ladies'  committee  still  continued  their  attendance,  one 
giving  instruction  in  needlework,  another  in  knitting, 
while  a  third  read  some  good  religious  book,  and  spoke 
to  them  about  the  guilt  and  the  wages  of  sin,  the  duty 
and  superior  happiness  of  a  sober,  chaste,  and  religious 
life.  In  a  few  weeks  the  most  astonishing  moral  rev- 
olution was  eflfected  within  the  walls  of  the  prison ; 
not  only  the  language  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  aud 
fiendish  discord  entirely  disappeared,  but  women  of 
the  most  abandoned  characters  were  reclaimed  to  es- 
tablished habits  of  sobriety,  industr}^  and  piety.  The 
public  interest  was  greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence. 
Visitors  of  the  highest  official  station  and  noble  rank 
visited  the  schools,  and  the  most  undoubted  testimo- 
nies were  borne  to  the  excellent  principles  and  effi- 


cient working  of  these  benevolent  schemes,  lira.  Fiy, 
while  she  continued  her  inspection  of  ihe  prisons,  ex- 
tended her  benevolent  regards  to  other  dassfw,  such 
as  making  provision  for  female  convicts  both  during 
their  voyage  out  and  at  their  allotted  stations.  She 
also  visited  all  the  principal  jails  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
.land,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  and  her 
last  scheme  of  philanthropy  was  begun  with  a  view  to 
benefit  British  seamen,  particularly  to  alleviate  the 
miserable  state  of  the  coast  guard ;  forming  libraries 
and  adopting  means  for  circulating  books  and  tiBcts 
in  men-4>f-war  ships.  These  anxious  and  multilkrioiu 
labors  made  serious  inroads  on  the  health  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady.  After  trying  the  waters  of  Bath  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  she  returned  home  no  way  improved, 
and  gradually  sank  till  she  expired  at  Bamsgate,  Oc- 
tober 12.  Her  death  was  lamented  throughout  Europe 
as  a  loss  to  humanity.  She  was,  as  she  has  often  been 
called,  'the  female  Howard,*  and,  like  her  proloCype, 
her  benevolent  exertions  were  the  fhiit  of  a  lively  and 
esUblished  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.**— Rich,  C>- 
clopcedia  of  Biography;  Memoin  ofEtizabeik  Fry^hy 
her  daughters  (London,  1848, 2  vols.;  New  York,  1850, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Gorder,  Life  ofMn,  Fry  (London,  18d3>  ; 
Methodist  QuarL  Review^  April,  1851,  art.  ill;  North 
Brit,  Bev.  ix,  186 ;  Princeton  Review^  xz,  81. 

Frye,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  bom  in  Winchester, 
Frederick  Co.,  Ya.,  in  1786,  of  Lutheran  parents ;  -was 
converted  under  Methodist  preaching,  and  began  to  ex- 
j  hort  while  young,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1836,  and  died  in  Bal- 
timore Ma}',  1845.  Mr.  Frye  had  remarkable  powers 
as  a  preacher.  Hundreds  were  converted  throofrh  hia 
preaching.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Griffith  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  General  Jackson  (then  President  of  the 
United  SUtes)  heard  Mr.  Frye  preach.  **Tbe  tears 
ran  down  the  President's  fiice  like  a  river ;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  he  only  showed  himself  like  almost  ev- 
enb'body  around  him.  When  the  service  was  dosed, 
he  moved  up  towards  the  altar  with  his  usual  air  of 
dignity  and  earnestness,  and  requested  an  introduction 
to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Frye  stepped  down  to  reosi-ve 
the  hand  of  the  illustrious  chief  magistrate ;  bat  the 
general,  instead  of  merely  giving  him  his  band,  threw 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  in  no  measured  temaa 
of  gratitude  and  admiration,  thanked  him  for  bis  ex- 
cellent discourse**  (Sprague,  Annabf  vii,  472). — 1/m»- 
utet  of  Conferences f  iv,  8. 

Frying-pan  (r]^n*|i^,  mareke'shetk,  prop,  a  Coal- 
er), a  pot  for  boiling  meat,  etc  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  vi,  9).  See 
Pot.  Jarchi  says  it  was  a  deep  vessel,  so  that  the  oil 
could  not  become  ignited  upon  the  fire.  The  Rabbins 
distinguish  it  from  the  rSfl^,  machabath'^  iron  '^  pan,** 
flat  plate,  or  slice  (Lev.  ii,  5 ;  Ezek.  iv,  8),  and  say  that 
the  former  was  concave  and  deep,  though  both  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bedouins,  and  some 
other  Arab  tribes,  use  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  som^. 
what  resembling  a  ftying-pan,  and  which  u  employed 
both  for  frying  and  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  See 
Bake.  There  is  also  used  in  Western  Asia  some  mod- 
ification of  this  pan,  resembling  the  Eastern  oven, 
which  Jerome  describes  as  a  round  vessel  of  copper, 
blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  suRounding  fire  which 
heats  it.  This  baking-pan  is  also  common  enough  In 
England  and  elsewhere,  where  the  villagers  bake  large 
loaves  of  bread  under  inverted  round  iron  pots,  with 
embers  and  slow  burning  fuel  heaped  npcMi  them. 
Something  like  a  deep  concave  pan  may  be  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  in  their  representa- 
tions of  the  various  processes  of  cookery  [see  C^ook], 
which  no  doubt  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  one  ased 
by  the  Hebrews  on  this  occasion.     See  Pav. 

Fiyth,  John.    See  Fbith. 

Fuel  (nbsK,  oklah',  and  rbbKp,  maaio'ldk,  both 
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geneid  terms  for  anything  consumed,  whether  by  eat- 
iAgoT  combustion).     From  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
wood  in  many  places,  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  to 
i^e  ahnoet  every  kind  of  combustible  matter  for  fuel ; 
crreo  the  withered  stalks  of  hexbs  and  flowers  (Matt,  vi, 
28, 30),  thorns  (Psa.  Iviii,  9 ;  Eccl.  vii,  6),  and  animal 
excrements  are  thus  used  (Ezek.  iv,  12-15;  xy,  4,  6; 
xxi,  32 ;  Isa.  ix,  5, 19).    Prof.  Hackett  speaks  of  seeing 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  picking  up  died  ^rass,  roots 
and  all,  for  fuel,  and  says  that  it  even  becomes  an  arti- 
cle of  traffic  (^lUiui.  of  Script,  p.  131).    The  inhabitants 
of  Baku,  a  port  of  the  Caspian,  are  supplied  with  scarce- 
ly any  other  fuel  than  that  obtained  from  the  naphtha 
and  petroleum  with  which  the  neighboring  country  is 
highly  impregnated.     The  Arabs  in  £g3'^pt  draw  no 
mconsiderable  portion  of  their  fuel,  with  which  they 
cook  their  victuals,  from  the  exhanstless  mummy-pits 
so  often  described  by  travellers.     Wood  or  charcoal  is 
still,  as  it  was  anciently,  chiefly  employed  in  the  towns 
odgjpt  and  Syria.    The  roots  of  the  rothem,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  broom-plant  (called  in  the  English  Bible 
"juniper**),  which  abounds  in  the  deserts,  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal  (Job 
zxx,  4 ;  Psa.  cxx,  5).     Although  the  coal  of  the  an- 
cients was  that  obtained  from  charring  wood  (but  fos- 
sil coal  from  Uguria  and  Elis  was  occasionally  used 
by  smiths,  Theophrastns,  Frag,  ii,  61,  edit.  Schneider), 
vet  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  now  to  some  extent 
use  anthracite  coal,  which  crops  out  in  some  parts  of 
Lebanon  (Kitto,  PAyir.  J7w^  p.  67).    See  Coal.    Wood, 
however,  is  their  chief  article  of  fuel,  especially  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  is  largely  brought  ftt>m  the  region  of 
Hebron  (Tobler,  Dtnkblatier  aus  Jerusalem,  p.  180). 
See  Wood.     As  chimneys  are  but  little  known  in 
the  East,  apartments  are  warmed  in  cold  weather 
by  means  of  pans,  chaflng-dishes,  or  braziers  of  va- 
lious  kinds,  and  either  of  metal  or  earthen- ware,  which 
are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room  after  the  fire  of 
wood  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  bum 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  till  the  flame  and 
smoke  have  passed  away.    Charcoal  is  also  extensive- 
ly employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22). 
Grates  are  not  known  even  where  chimneys  are  found, 
but  the  fuel  is  burnt  on  the  hearth,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney.     In  cottages,  a  fire  of  wood  or  animal 
dung  is  frequently  burnt  upon  the  floor,  either  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  or  against  one  of  the  side  walls, 
with  an  opening  above  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
It  is  also  common  to  have  a  fire  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet,  so  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  portion  of  the  floor.     In 
all  cases  where  wood  is  scarce,  animal  dung  is  used  for 
fuel  in  the  East.     Cow-dung  is  considered  mnch  pref- 
erable to  any  other,  but  aU  animal  dung  is  considered 
▼aloable  (Ezek.  iv,  16).     When  collected  it  is  made 
into  thin  cakes,  which  are  stuck  against  the  sunny 
side  of  the  houses,  giving  them  a  curious  and  rather 
unsightly  appearance.    When  it  is  quite  dry  and  falls 
off,  it  is  stored  away  in  heaps  for  future  use.     It  is 
much  used  for  baking,  being  considered  preferable  to 
any  other  fuel  for  that  purpose.     See  Fire. 

FugitiTe  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  terms:  ZPd,  na  (waemn^),  a  rover  (Oen. 
iv,  12,  14;  elsewhere  ''wander,**  etc.);  O'^bfi,  paHi^ 
(one  that  has  escaped,  as  often  rendered),  a  refttgee 
(Jadg.  xii,  4) ;  bfiS,  nophet  (JaUing,  as  usually  ren- 
dered, L  e.  away  to  the  enemy),  a  deserter  (2  Kings 
XXV,  11) ;  n^Dp,  mSbrach'  (lit  a  breaking  away,  i.  e. 
tiighty,Jkgitives  (only  in  the  plur.  and  Ezek.  xvil,  21) ; 
n^*^a,  bertach  (from  the  same  root  as  the  last,  prop,  a 
boit,  as  often  rendered,  hence  a  prince ;  but  here  per- 
haps simply  a  breaker  away),  a  fugitive  (Isa.  xv,  5). 

Pnb-he,  sometimes  spelled Fo^  is  not  unf^equently 
confonnded  with  Fo,  the  Chinese  Buddha,  fh)m  whom, 
however,  he  was  separated  b}'  centuries,  and  with  whose 


religiofis  teachings  those  of  Fuh-he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Fuh-he  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civ- 
ilization, having  **  established  social  order,  instituted 
marriage,  and  taught  the  use  of  writing"  among  that 
people.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shenzy,  and  to  have  reigned  B.  C.  2962.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  matters  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning him  can  be  determined  with  any  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. According  to  Chinese  tradition,  the  first  man 
who  was  created  was  Pwanko,  or  Animated  Chaos,  who 
was  **  succeeded  by  three  sovereigns,  styled  Heaven 
Emperor,  Earth  Emperor,  and  Man  Emperor,  or  Heav- 
en, Earth,  and  Man,  the  three  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  triplification  of  the  Great  Extreme,  or  Supreme 
Unit.*'  This  first  creation  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge. 
When  this  had  subsided,  the  first  man  who  reappeared 
was  Fuh-he.  He  issued  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
from  the  "  sacred  circle.'*  ^  Fuh-he,"  says  the  Chinese 
text,  "  is  the  first  [who  appears]  at  each  opening  and 
spreading  out"  [of  the  universe].  Thus  Fuh-he  is  but 
the  reappearing  of  Pwanko,  and,  as  he  escaped  from 
the  deluge,  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Noah. 

^w  Writings. — The  Chinese  were  originally  worship- 
pers of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Fuh-he  reduced  their  re- 
ligious notions  to  a  philosophical  system.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  canonical 
books,  called  YihrKing,  *'The  Book  of  Changes,"  an 
*' expanded  form  of  ancient  and  recondite  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  general,  the  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  elements,  and  the  periodic  changes 
of  creation."  It  is  based  on  some  eight  peculiar  dia- 
grams called  Ktca,  In  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
this  "  cosmological  essay"  became  a  "  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy."  The  following  summary  of 
the  Yih-King,  or  Y  King,  is  given  by  Faber,  Origin  of 
Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246:  "The  Book  of  Y  received  its 
name  ftom  the  mystery  of  which  it  treats,  the  mystery 
being  hieroglyphically  represented  by  a  figure  resem- 
bling the  Greek  T  or  Roman  Y.  It  teaches  that  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore 
the  human  race ;  that  of  the  heaven  and  earth  all  ma- 
terial things  were  formed,  then  male  and  female,  then 
husband  and  wife.  The  Great  Term  (as  they  call  it) 
is  the  Great  Unity  and  the  Great  Y.  Y  has  neither 
body  nor  figure,  and  all  that  has  body  and  figure  was 
made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  The 
Great  Term,  or  the  Great  Unity,  comprehends  Three, 
and  the  One  is  Three,  and  the  Three  One.  Tao  is  life. 
The  first  has  produced  the  second,  and  the  two  have 
produced  the  third,  and  the  three  have  produced  all 
things.  He  whom  the  spirit  perceiveth,  and  whom 
the  eye  cannot  see,  is  called  Y."— Morrisson,  Chinese 
Disc.  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  p.  92,  98 ;  Du  Halde,  Detcription  de 
r  Empire  de  la  Chme ;  Journal  of  Astatic  Socif^  (1S56), 
xvi,  408, 404 ;  Faber,  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246 ; 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  17, 18;  Legge, 
Life  and  Teaching*  of  Confucius  (Philadelphia);  GUtz- 
Uff,  Chinese  History,  i,  119.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Fnlbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  learned  prelates  of  the  11th  century.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  probably  bom 
about  A.D.  960,  in  Italy,  but  educated  in  France 
About  A.D.  990  he  commenced  a  school  at  Chartres, 
where  he  continued  his  instructions  for  some  time,  and 
with  such  renown  that  his  fame  for  learning  spread  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
best  scholars  of  those  times  were  Fulbert's  pupils, 
and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  literature. 
Berengar  of  Tours  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  king 
Robert  was  his  patron  and  friend.  His  pupils  always 
spoke  of  him  with  affection  and  veneration.  He  was 
not  **  satisfied  with  imparting  to  his  scholars  all^wssi- 
ble  knowledge,  but  he  regarded  it  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  take  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  One 
of  Berengar's  fellow-students  at  that  time,  named  Adel- 
mann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  which 
letter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  a  future  page. 
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reminded  him  of  those  hearty  conversations  which  they 
had  at  eventide,  while  walking  solitarily  with  their 
preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
heavenly  country,  and  how  sometimes,  unmanned  b}' 
his  feelings,  interrapting  his  words  with  tears,  he  ad- 
jured them  by  those  tears  to  strive  with  all  earnestness 
to  reacli  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of  tliis 
to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead 
them  from  the  way  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fa- 
thers'* (Neander,  Church  Hist,^  Torrey's  transl.,  iii,  602, 
where  Adelmann's  letter  is  cited).  A.D.  1007  he  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  died  in  1029.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity  in  France : 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  zealous  upholder  of  her  hon- 
or, since  he  built  the  church  of  Chartres  to  her  praise. 
His  writings  consist  oflMEpiOolcB: — Tmciatus  contra 
Judaoa: — Sermone*:  —  Carmtna,  etc.  According  to 
bishop  Cosin,  his  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  was  alto- 
gether conformable  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
but  his  first  epistle  (the  fifth  in  Migne)  to  Adeodatus 
teaches  trausubstantiation.  Yet  his  language  on  the 
Eucharist  is  sufiiciently  indefinite  to  have  probably  led 
his  pupil  Berengar  (q.  v.)  to  his  more  scriptural  and 
spiritual  views  of  that  sacrament.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Masson  (Paris,  1585),  by  Villiers  ("  in  bad 
faith,"  Mosheim,  Par.  1608, 8vo),  and  in  the  Bib.  Max, 
Pair,  xviii,  1.  They  are  given  in  most  complete  form 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Ijatma^  t.  141,  where  also  several  bi- 
ographies of  Fulbert  are  collected.  See  Oudin,  Script. 
Ecd.  ii,  519 ;  CeilUer,  Auleurt  Sacrii  (Paris,  1863),  xiii, 
78 ;  Dapin,  EccL  WriterSy  ix,  1  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Church 
Hist.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  81,  n.  65;  Neander,  Ch. 
higt.  iii,  470,  502;  Clarke,  Suectasion  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. 

FulcheriuB,  Carkolevsis  (^Foucher  de  Chartres)^ 
a  medinval  French  priest  and  historian,  was  lorn  at 
Chartres  in  1059,  and  died  in  1127  at  Jerusalem,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  on  the  first  Crusade  (1096)  as  chap- 
lain to  Baldwin,  whom  he  followed  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. His  Histoire  de  JeruMolem,  continued  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
events  of  the  Crusade  from  the  council  at  Clermont 
(1095),  and  is  especially  important  as  being  a  record 
of  such  facts  only  aa  himself  or  other  eye-witnefses 
could  verify.  It  was  published  by  Bongars  in  BecueU 
de»  historiens  de  hi  Croi$ade,  and  in  a  fuller  and  cor- 
rected form  by  Duchesne  in  Hiatorient  de  France  (vol. 
iv),  and  in  the  Hist^riena  des  Croisades  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles -Lettres. — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate^  xviii,  282-3;  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France^  t.  xi.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fulco  (FouLQCKS,  Fulk)  of  Neuit XT,  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  "  He  was  one 
of  the  ordinary,  ignorant,  worldly-minded  ecclesias- 
tics, the  priest  and  pardon  of  a  country  town  not  far 
from  Paris.  Afterwards  he  experienced  a  change; 
and  as  he  had  before  neglected  his  flock,  and  injured 
them  by  his  bad  example,  so  now  he  sought  to  build 
them  up  by  his  teaching  and  example."  Feeling  his 
lack  of  education  for  the  ministr}'',  **he  went  on  week- 
days to  Paris,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Can- 
tor, a  theologian  distinguished  for  his  peculiar  scriptu- 
ral bent  and  his  tendency  to  practical  reform ;  and  of 
the  knowledge  here  acquired  he  availed  himself  by 
elaborating  it  into  sermons,  which  he  preached  on  Sun- 
days to  his  flock.  These  sermons  were  not  so  much 
distinguished  for  profoundness  of  thought  as  for  their 
adaptation  to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the 
occasions  of  practical  life.  At  first  neighboring  cler- 
gymen invited  him  to  preach  before  their  congrega- 
tions. Next  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  he  preached 
not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  public  places. 
Professors,  students,  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
flocked  to  hear  him.     In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about 


with  a  thong  of  leather,  he  itinerated  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance  through  France,  and  fearle&«Iy  denounced 
the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and 
low.  His  words  often  wrought  such  deep  compunc- 
tion that  people  scourged  themselves,  threw  thfm- 
selves  on  the  ground  before  him,  confessed  theff  sins 
before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  any- 
thing he  might  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  livei, 
and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done.  Du- 
rers  restored  back  the  interest  they  had  taken ;  tko$« 
who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  up  large  qnsoti- 
ties  of  grain  to  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  price, 
threw  open  their  granaries.  In  such  times  he  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  *  Give  food  to  him  who  is  perishing 
with  hunger,  or  else  thou  perishest  th3'self.*  He  an- 
nounced to  the  corn-dealers  that  before  the  coming 
harvest  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  chesp  their  stored- 
up  grain,  and  cheap  it  soon  became  in  consequence  of 
his  own  annunciation .  Multitudes  of  abandoned  wom- 
en, who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  converted  hx 
him.  For  some  he  obtained  husbands ;  for  others  be 
founded  a  nunnery.  He  exposed  the  impure  nionU 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  Feeing  the  finger  of  er- 
er^'  man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  Frpa- 
rate  from  their  concubines.  A  curse  that  fell  fiom 
his  lips  spread  alarm  like  a  thunderbolt.  People 
whom  he  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fall  like  epileptics, 
foaming  at  the  month  and  distorted  with  conrulnons. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  faith  in  the  supernat- 
ural power  of  his  words.  Sick  persons  were  brooght 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  who  expected  to  be  healed 
by  his  touch — by  his  blessing;  and  wonderful  stories 
were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought.  .  .  .  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  this  man,  who  stood  prominent  nei- 
ther by  his  talents  nor  his  ofiScial  station,  gave  birth 
to  a  new  life  of  the  clerpy,  a  greater  zeal  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  predicatorial  cffice  and  of  the 
cure  of  souls,  both  in  France  and  in  England.  Young 
men  who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theolory  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  forgotten  the  obligation  to 
care  for  the  salvation  of  sonls,  were  touched  by  the 
discourses  of  this  unlearned  itinerant,  and  trained  bj 
his  instrumentality  into  zealous  preachers.  He  fonn- 
ed  and  left  behind  him  a  peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his 
disciples  over  to  England,  and  hk  example  had  a  stim- 
ulating eflTect  even  on  such  as  had  never  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him.  *Many,'  says  Jacob  c«f 
Vitr}*^,  Mnflamed  with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  \j 
his  example,  began  to  teach  and  to  {ureach,  and  to  lead 
not  a  few  to  repentance,  and  to  snatch  the  ronls  of  sin- 
ners from  destruction* "  (Neander,  Chvrck  Hiit.^  Tor- 
rey's  transl.,  iv,  209).  When  Innocent  III  proclaiired 
the  fourth  Crusade,  A.D.  1198,  Fulco  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  preaching  in  its  favor,  and  among  all  the 
"orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet"  he  vas  the 
most  successful.  "  Richard  of  England  was  fstiated 
with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure, 
and  he  presumed  to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fulco, 
who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence  oT  kings.  *  Too 
advise  me,'  said  Plantagenet,  'to  dismiss  my  three 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence.  I  h^ 
queath  them  to  the  most  deserving:  my  pride  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Ot- 
teaux,  and  my  incontinence  to  the  prelates.'  Bnt  the 
preacher  waa  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals" 
(Gibbon,  IkcUne  and  Fafl;  ^Harper's  edition,  vi,  60). 
Fulco  did  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  the  CroFsde : 
he  died  at  Neuilly  A.D.  1201.— Villehardouin,  HifLSt 
la  OmquHe  de  Cciutaniinople  (transl.  by  T.  Smith,  Ix^n- 
don,  1829, 8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMr.  xviii,  908; 
Milman,  Latin  ChriMtkmiig,  bk.  iz,  ch.  vu ;  Gieseler, 
Ch,  ffigtnry,  per.  iii,  §  80 ;  Hurter,  Geadudde  PM  h- 
noantt  III  (Hambnfg,  1884),  voL  i ;  Heizog,  BalEk- 
cffkhp,  xix,  516. 

Fulda,  MoNASTERT  OF,  a  celebfited  convent,  es- 
tablished in  744  by  Bonifkce,  and  one  of  his  pai>3< 
named  Sturm.    The  latter,  a  young  man  of  good  fiun- 
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ily,  haying  decided  on  becoming  a  hermit,  was  sent  by 
Boniface  to  search  out  a  spot  in  the  fo  est  of  Buchonia, 
focure  from  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons.  Sturm  set  oat 
with  two  companions,  and  finally  selected  a  plot  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  which  was  given  them 
by  duke  Karlmann.  In  January',  744,  Sturm  and  sev- 
en companions  took  possession,  and  immediately  com- 
menced improving  and  building.  The  convent  was 
organized  on  the  plan  of  Monte  Cassino,  after  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Sturm  became  its  first  abbot.  In 
Nov.  4, 751,  pope  Zachariah  exempted  it  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  convent  prospered  rapidly,  its  in- 
mates numbsring  400  before  Sturm*s  death  in  779.  Its 
prosperity  still  increased  under  Sturm's  successor, 
Bangnlf.  Both  Pepin  the  Short  and  Charlemagne 
were  very  liberal  towards  this  convent,  which  in  its 
turn  did  great  good  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  literature  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Its  celebrated  theological  school 
was  particularly  prosperous  under  Kabanus  Maums, 
who  afterwards  became  abl)ot  of  Fulda.  There  were 
twelve  seniors  or  sub-instructors,  and  the  scholars 
were  instructed  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  the- 
ology, and  the  German  language.  Nor  were  either 
fine  or  mechanical  arts  overlooked,  for  the  convent 
prodnced  both  clever  artists  and  talented  artisans. 
Under  the  abbot  Werner  (968  to  982),  Fulda  became 
the  first  among  the  abbeys  of  Germany  and  France. 
Otto  I  named  its  abbots  arch-chancellors  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1331  the  duke  John  of  Ziegenhein  led  the 
citizens  of  Fulda  to  assault  the  convent,  but  the  assail- 
ants were  overpowered  and  their  leaders  put  to  death. 
The  Reformation  at  first  made  an  impression  in  the 
convent,  but  abbot  Balthasar  succeeded  in  1573  in 
checking  the  progress  of  evangelical  doctrines  within 
its  walls.  In  1631  Fulda  was  subjected  to  Sweden, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Protestantism 
into  the  district,  but,  after  the  defeat  of  Ndrdlingen,  the 
Roman  Catholic  abbots  resumed  theyr  sway.  In  1809, 
Fulda,  which  six  years  before  had  become  a  principal- 
ity of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  by  Napoleon  I  an- 
nexed to  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort,  but  Prussia 
finally  joined  it  in  1815  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until  the  incorporation 
of  that  country,  in  1866,  with  Prussia.  See  B rower, 
AtUiq.  Fuld.  lib.  iv  (Antwerp,  16) ;  Dronke,  Traditionei 
et  Anfiqmtatet  FuldertMs  (Fulda,  1844) ;  Niedner,  Zeit- 
Bckrijl  /.  Atil.  Theol.  (1846) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop. 
!▼,  624 ;  McLear,  Chruiian  Miuioru  in  the  Middle  Agea^ 
p.  214. 

Pulda  Manuacrlpt  {Codex  Fuldensis\  one  of  the 
best  copies  of  the  early  Latin  version,  containing  the 
whole  N.  T.,  written  by  order  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Ca- 
pua, A.D.  546,  and  now  in  the  Abl>ey  of  Fulda,  in 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
harmony.  It  was  described  by  Schaunat  (Vindemke 
JMerarise  CoUectio,  1723,  p.  218),  collated  by  Lachmann 
and  Buttmanu'  in  1839  for  the  Latin  portion  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  has  been  edited  by  Em.  Ranke  (Marb.  1867, 
8vo) — Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  264 ;  Tregelles,  in  Home's 
Sntrod,  iv,  264.     See  Latin  Yebsioms. 

Fulfil  (usually  x!bp,  mm' ,  TrXiypooi,  to  fiU  up), 
frenerally  used  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy.  It  is  used  in  the  O.  T.  with  respect  to  va- 
rious kinds  of  prophecies,  such  as  are  imminent  (e.  g. 
the  death  of  Jeroboam's  child,  1  Kings  xiv,  17),  or  dis- 
tant (e.  g.  that  referring  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
1  Kings  xvi,34);  those  that  are  accomplished  in  a  near 
aas  well  as  in  a  remote  event  [see  Double  Sense], 
those  that  relate  to  some  similar  typical  occurrence, 
class,  or  character  [see  Ttpe],  proverbial  expressions 
fsee  Proverb],  and  especially  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messiah.  Several  distinguished  scholars  consider 
that  some  texts  in  the  N.  T.  containing  references  to 
the  O.  T.,  and  introduced  by  the  formulas,  "All  this 
was  done  thai  U  m»^A/  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
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the  Lord  by  the  prophet  (Matt,  i,  22;  ii,  15);  ''For 
ihua  it  is  written  by  the  prophet"  (Matt,  ii,  5) ;  "  Then 
was  fulfilled  thdX  which  was  ^poken'*  (Matt,  ii,  17),  may 
lie  mere  allegations,  without  its  being  intended  to  de- 
clare that  the  literal  fulfil  men  t  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion described.  Even  if  those  passages  coald  not  be 
applied  to  certain  events,  otherwise  than  by  accommo- 
dation or  illustration,  the  phrases  which  introduce  them 
will  easily  bend  to  that  expLinHtion ;  for  it  may  be 
shown,  by  examples  from  the  Rabbins  and  from  the 
earliest  Syriac  writers,  that  in  the  East  similar  modes 
of  speech  have  always  been  in  use.  See  Accommo- 
dation. It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  concerning 
the  formuUs  "Mo^  it  might  le fulfilled^**  *'  then  fcasful- 
filled,"  etc.j  when  used  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  the  events  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  happening  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  predictions,  but  rather  that  in  or 
by  this  event  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  The  ambi- 
guity in  the  understanding  of  the  tirst  of  these  formu- 
las arises  f^om  what  are  technically  called  the  telic  and 
the  ecbatic  uses  of  the  Greek  particle  'iva.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  individuals  or  nations  actually  en- 
gaged  in  fulHllin^  prophecy  often  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, or  even  any  knowledge  that  they  were  doing  so. 
See  Stuart,  in  Bibliceil  Repoa,  1885,  p.  86 ;  Woods,  LeC" 
tares  on  Inspiration,  p.  26;  Pye  Smith,  Principles  of 
Prophetic  Interpretation^  p.  51,  and  others.  Some,  how- 
ever (e.  g.  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  471  sq.), 
contend  that  the  phrase  'iva  trKrifna^y,  *^that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  and  similar  expressions  in  both  the  Heb. 
and  6r.  Scriptures,  always  designate  an  intentional 
and  definite  fulfilment  of  an  express  prediction  {Meth. 
Quar,  Rev,  April,  1867,  p.  194).     See  Prophecy. 

Fulgentiiis,  Bt.,  FabluB  Claudius  Qordi- 
anUB,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  called  '*the  Au;;;u.«tine  of  the 
6th  century,'*  was  born  at  Telepta  (Leptis),  in  the 
province  of  Byzacena,  North  Africa,  A.D.  468.  His 
father  dying  in  his  childhoorl,  the  caro  of  his  education 
fell  on  his  mother,  who  had  him  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  said  that  when  a  boy  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer.  In  early  manhood 
he  was  made  procurator  of  his  native  place,  but,  disgust* 
ed  with  the  world,  he  threw  up  his  oflice  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  against  his  mother's  will. 
He  first  entered  a  monastcrv  at  Bvzacena,  but  in  the 
disorder  of  the  times  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
and  retired  to  Sicca,  where  he  was  severely  treated  by 
the  Arians.  Afterwards  he  resolved  to  go  into  Egj'pt, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Eulalius,  bishop  of  S^Tacuse,  be- 
cause the  monks  of  the  Eist  had  sepnrHted  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  lie  went  from  Sicily  to  Rome  about 
A.D.  500,  and  then  returned  to  Af  ica  and  founded 
a  new  monaste  y.  The  see  of  Kuspc  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  ordained  bishop,  much  atrainst  his  will, 
in  the  year  504.  **  Though  become  a  bishop,  he  did 
not  change  either  his  habit  or  manner  of  living,  but 
used  the  same  austerities  and  abstinence  as  before.  He 
defended  his  faith  at  once  boldly  and  respectfully 
against  his  Arian  sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  to  the 
king  in  an  apologetic  treatise  which  the  monarch  him- 
self had  called  for  {Lib.  Hi  ad  TraMmundum) :  *  If  I 
freel}'  defend  my  faith,  as  far  as  God  enables  me,  no 
reproach  of  obstinacy  should  be  made  against  me, 
since  I  am  neither  forgetful  of  my  own  insignificance 
nor  of  the  king's  dignity ;  and  I  know  well  that  I  am 
to  fear  God  and  honor  the  king,  according  to  Rom. 
xiii,  7;  1  Pet.  ii,  17.  He  certainly  pays  you  true 
honor  who  answers  your  questions  as  the  true  faith 
requires.'  After  praising  the  king  in  that  he,  the 
monarch  of  a  yet  uncivilized  people,  showed  so  much 
zeal  for  the  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  he  says : 
*  You  know  well  that  he  who  se(ks  to  know  the  trath 
strives  for  far  higher  good  than  he  who  seeks  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  a  temporal  kingdom.'  He  was  ban- 
ished twice  to  Sardinia.  *  There  he  was  the  spiritual 
guide  of  many  other  exiles,  who  united  themselves  to 
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him.  From  hence  he  imparted  coansel,  comfort,  and 
confirmation  in  the  faith  to  his  forsaken  Christian 
friends  in  Africa,  and  to  those  from  other  countries 
who  sought  his  advice  in  spiritual  things  and  in  per- 
plexities of  the  heart'  "  (Neander,  Uffht  in  Dark  Places, 
N.  Y.  1863,  81  sq.).  After  the  death  of  Thrasunund, 
he  and  all  the  other  expelled  bishops  were  recalled  by 
Hilderic,  son  of  Thrasimund  (A.D.  628).  Fulgentius 
thenceforward  enjoyed  the  quiet  possession  of  his  see 
till  A.D.  638,  when  he  died,  '*  full  of  honor,  and  re- 
nowned for  piety,  learning,  and  eveiy  Christian  vir- 
tue." He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
a  saint  on  the  Ist  of  January.  His  writings  are  mostly 
controversial,  against  Arianism  nnd  Pelagianism.  The 
most  important  are,  against  Arianism :  Libri  in  ad  Tra- 
timundum.' — De  Trinitaie  Liber: — Contra  Sermonem  Feu- 
tidioti  A  riam ;  against  Pelagianism :  lAhri  Tres  ad  Mo- 
nemvm: — De  Veritate  Prasdeatinatioms  et  gratia  Dei: — 
JJber  de  Preedestinatione  et  Gratia.  Fulgentius  was  led 
to  write  against  Pelagianism  by  the  writings  of  Faustos 
of  Rhegium  (q.  v.),  which  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
judgment.  He  explained  *Hhe  system  of  Augustine 
with  logical  consistency,  bat  in  doing  this  he  carefully 
avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  Predestinatian  view  of 
the  matter.  He  severely  censured  those  who  talked 
of  a  predestination  to  sin.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  a  two- 
fold predestination  (priedestinatio  duplex),  but  by  this 
he  understood  either  the  election  to  eternal  happiness 
of  those  who  were  good  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  the 
predestination  of  those  who  were  sinners  by  theit  own 
choice  to  deserved  punishment"  (Neander,  Ch.Bist,  ii, 
660.  See  also  Hagenbach,  History  of  Ditctrinet,  §  114). 
Editions  of  his  writings:  Basel,  166G,  1666, 1687;  Ant- 
werp, 1674;  Cologne,  1618;  LyOns,  1688, 1662,  1671 ; 
best,  that  of  Paris,  1684,  4to ;  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1742,  fol.,  and  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina^  t.  Ixv. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  627 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Ler.  iv,  249 ;  Ceillier,  A  utenr$  Sacrh  (Paris, 
1682),  xi,  1  sq. ;  Dnpin,  Eccka,  Writera,  v,  13  sq. ; 
Flenry,  Hitt,  EceU$,  lib.  xxx,  zxxi. 

FulgentiuB,  Ferrandas,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  who  with  him  partook  of  exile  in 
Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Carthage  he  became  a 
deacon,  A.D.  628.  He  died  A.D.  661.  He  was  one 
of  the  fiff^t  to  declare  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  also  took  part  in  the  controversy 
at  that  time  agitating  the  Church  whether  it  was  or- 
thodox to  say,  "  One  person  of  the  Trinity  has  suffer- 
ed." Fulgentius  defended  this  expression,  but  recom- 
mended to  add  ^*  in  the  flesh  which  he  assumed."  Of 
his  writings,  we  have  a  Brtviatio  Canontmi  (An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons),  containing  282  can- 
ons of  the  councils  of  Ancyra,  T^odicea,  Nice,  Antioch, 
Gangra,  and  Sardica,  the  canons  of  which  last  council, 
it  is  most  probable,  he  took  fVom  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
It  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Chifflet  at  Dijon  (1649, 
4to).  He  left  also  a  number  ot  Epistles,  which,  with 
tlie  Canons,  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Max,  Pair,  ix,  476, 
and  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lafina,  vols.  Ixv,  Ixvii,  Ixviii. 
A  work  against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics  was  first 
published  by  A.  Mai  (Coll.nouv,  t  iii.)— Herzog,  Real- 
EncylUop.  iv,  626 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  iv, 
260 ;  Cave,  Bist,  Liter. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit. 

FulkOfWiLTJAM,  D.D.,  a  famous  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  went  in  1666  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridire,  of  which  ho  became  fellow  in 
1664.  He  8pent  six  years  at  Clifford's  Inn,  studying 
law,  but  preferred  letters,  and  especially  theology. 
*'  He  took  orders,  but,  being  suspected  of  Puritanism, 
as  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cartwright,  then  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  he  was  expelled  from  college.  The 
enrl  of  Leicester  presented  him  in  1671  to  the  living 
of  Warley,  in  Essex,  and  two  years  after  to  Keding- 
ton,  in  Suffolk.  He  afterwards  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  France, 


and  on  his  return  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  and  Margaret  professor.  He  died  in  1689.  **  Id 
force  of  argument  and  criticism  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  princtpsl  op* 
ponents  of  the  Roman  Church"  (Darling).  His  writ- 
ings, which  were  very  numerous,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  were  directed  chiefly  against  Popery.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  It  hemes  Trwuitrtiim  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  atUhorizei  EngHsk  r«rrioa, 
wUh  the  Arguments  of  Bootes^  Ckttpitre^  and  Anmata- 
tions  (/the  JRhemistt,  and  Dr.  Eulse's  Confitation  ofeM 
such  Arguments,  Glosses,  and  Annotations  (first  edition, 
1680 ;  often  reprinted ;  last.  ed.  by  Hartshome,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843, 8vo ;  New  York,  1834, 8vo)  i-^Drfence  sf 
the  sincere  and  true  Translation  of  tie  Scriptures,  ngtmut 
Gregory  Martin  (new  edit,  by  Parker  Society,  CanU 
1848,  8vo):— i4fi«irert  to  StapUton,  MartiaU,  and  San* 
ders  (on  the  controversy  with  Rome,  reprinted  by  the 
Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1848,  8vo). 

FnUeniUB,  Brrnardus,  was  bom  in  1602.  He 
pursued  his  collegiate  course  at  the  University  of  Fn- 
neker.  He  devoted  himself  ppedally  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  His  profidencr  in 
both  studies  was  great.  When  only  twent}'-seven  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Sixtinus  Ama- 
ma.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  1630  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  seven 
years  he  filled  the  office  with  fidelity  and  acceptance. 
The  professorship  of  mathematics  was  then  tendered 
to  him,  and  the  celebrated  Cocceius  appointed  him  hif 
successor  in  the  department  of  Oriental  litentore. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  b}'  the  Srnod 
of  Dort  to  revise  the  new  translation  of  the  New  Te^ 
tament.  An  edition  of  J.  Drusii  Comment  aria  ad  £• 
brum  Cohelefh  Salotnonis  et  Jdbi  was  brought  out  under 
his  editorial  supervision,  and  with  prefaces  prepared 
by  him.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nedtrlcmd,  i  Deel, 
biz.  479 ;  6.  Brandt,  ffistorie  der  JRefomatie,  etc.,  iii 
Deel,  biz.  63  (Rotterdam,  1704).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Fuller  (pM,  hohes^  from  CDS,  to  tread  [comp. 
Gesenius,  Monum.  Phoen.  p.  181] ;  yvapev^).  The  art 
of  the  fuller  is  beyond  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and 
seems  to  have  reached  at  an  early  period  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materialf, 
however,  exist  for  tracing  its  progress,  or  for  ascer- 
taining exactly,  in  any  particular  age  or  country  (see 
Pliny,  vii,  67),  what  substances  were  employed  in  the 
art,  and  what  methods  were  resorted  to  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  them  effectual.  At  the  transfiguratioB  our 
Saviour's  robes  are  said  to  have  lieen  white,  "  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  white  them"  (Mark  ix,  8).  Else- 
where we  read  of  *''  fullers'  soap"  (Mai.  iii,  2),  and  of 
••the  fullers'  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17).  Of  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning  cloth  and  the  ts- 
rious  kinds  of  stuff  among  the  Jews  we  have  no  direct 
knowledge.  In  an  early  part  of  the  operation  thef 
seem  to  have  trod  the  cloths  with  their  feet  (Ge^eniua, 
Thes.  p.  1261),  as  the  Hebrew  Ain-Bogtl,  or  En-rogel, 
literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been  rendered,  on  Kabbin- 
icfil  authority,  •*  Fullers*  fountain,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths  there  with  their  feet 
(comp.  H 6st,  Marokko,  p.  1 1 6).  They  were  also  rubbed 
with  the  knuckles,  as  in  modem  washing  (Synes.  Ep. 
44 ;  compare  Euseb.  ffist.  EccL  ii,  1,  2).  A  suheeqnent 
operation  was  probably  that  of  rubbing  the  doth  on 
an  inclined  plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  106,  abridgm.),  and 
still  preserved  in  the  East.  It  seems  from  the  above 
notices  that  the  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  otfoh 
sive  smells,  a^d  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  was  carried  on  at  Jerosalem  outride  the  city 
(comp.  Martial,  vi,  98;  Plant.  Asin.  v,  2,  67).  A  fib- 
ers' /orm  (ofilcina  fullonis)  is  mentioned  in  the  Talnia* 
dical  writers  (Midrash,  KokeL  xd,  2)  by  the  name  of 
I  r^  r rn  r^a,  ••  house  of  maceration."    So  ftf  as  it  ii 
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ten*  clay  or  marl  (Hoflfmann,  Bandb,  d,  Jft». 
eral^  II,  ii,  230  sq.),  with  which  the  pocir  at 
Rome  rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to 
make  them  appear  brighter  (Pliny,  xxxi,  10, 
§  118;  xxxy,  17).  Sulphur,  which  waa  UKed 
at  Rome  for  discharging  positive  color  (Plin. 
XXXV,  67),  was  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade.  The 
powerful  cleansing  properties  otboriih  or  soap 
are  employed  by  Uie  prophet  Bfalachi  as  a 
figure  under  which  to  I'epresent  the  prospec- 

tive  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  (Mai.  iii, 

Anrient  l-:gyptUn  fruUens  h  ^i  "^  ^-  Inclined  ublen;  c,  c.  Th«  water  2).     See  Beckmann,  f/igt.  of  Inv,  ii,  92,  106, 
riiuaing  off  into  the  troagh  below ;  d.  A  stone  umJ  for  rubbing  the  edit.  Bohn ;  Saalschtttz,  i,  d,  14,  32;  U,  J4,  6; 


doth ;  /.  Jars  of  Mwp. 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  fulling  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and  whitening 
them  (compare  iElian,  Var.  HiU.  v,  5).  The  use  of 
white  garments,  and  also  the  feeling  respecting  their 
use  Ibr  festal  and  religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered 
from  various  passages:  Eccl.  ix,  8;  Dan.vii,  9;  Isa. 
Ixi v,  6 ;  Zech.  iii,  3,  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xv, 
27;  Mark  ix,  3;  Rev.  iv,  4;  vi,  11;  vii,  9;  compare 
Mishna,  TaanUk,  iv,  8 ;  see  also  Statius,  SUv.  i,  2,  287 ; 
Ovid,  /Vis/,  i,  79;  Claudian,  De  /Mud.  StiL  iii,  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  exercised  by 
other  persona  than  those  who  carded  the  wool  and 
smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Baba  Kama, 
i,  X,  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to  distinguish 
cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers  were  desired  to  be 
carefnl  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden  liy  the  law 
(Lev.  xix,  19;  Dent,  xxii,  11 ;  Mishna,  Afastfk,  Kilaim, 
ix,  10).  Colored  cloth  was  likewise  fulled  (Mishna, 
JShabb.  xix,  1).  See  Schottgen,  Triturm  et  fulhrtuB 
cmtiquUaUt  (2d  edition,  Lips.  1768).  See  Handi- 
craft. 

Fc7Li.vR*8  Soap  (d*^^a3^  n*«*^a,  horiih'  mtkabb^ 
dam  ,  ofto/f  of  those  treading  cloth,  i.  e.  wcukert'  pot-- 
aA;  Sept.  iroia  srAvvtWwv),  some  alkaline  or  sapo- 
naoeoos  substance  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  tube 
naed  for  stamping  or  beating  cloth.  Two  substances 
of  the  nature  are  mentioned  in  Scriptqre :  *)ra,  ne'- 
tJker^  mire  (yirpov,  nitntm,  Prov.  xxv,  20 ;  Jer.  ii,  22), 
and  n^l^a,  borith',  $oap  {xoia^  herha  fuUonum^  herba 
boritk,  Mai.  iii,  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in 
Syria,  and  vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there 
from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  proliably  Salsttla  kali 
(Geaenius,  Theauwr.  Heh,  p.  246;  Pliny,  xxxi,  10,  46; 
Haaaelquist,  p.  275;  Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  214).  The 
juice  also  of  some  saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gyp$a- 
pkiia  MtrtUhilimy  or  Saponaria  offKinali$^  was  some- 
times mixed  with  the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
may  thos  be  regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of 
Scripture.  Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as 
being  employed  in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  al- 
kali, seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess (Pliny,  XXXV,  57),  as  urine  and  chalk  (creUi  cimo- 
Ud)^  and  bean-water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water 
(Mishna,  Skabb.  ix,  5 ;  Niddah,  ix,  6).  Urine,  both  of 
men  and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii,  26,  4B ;  Athen.  xi, 
p.  4S4;  Mart  ix,  93;  Plautos,  Atin,  v,  2,  57);  and  it 
eeems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  fullers^  trade 
at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the  coarse  taunt  of 
Kabshakeh  during  his  interview  with  the  deputies 
of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of  the  fullers*  field  (2 
Kings  xviii,  27);  but  Schdttgen  thinks  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it  in  fulling  (^Antiq.fUl. 
§  9).  The  process  of  whitening  garments  was  per- 
formed by  rubbing  into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some 
kind  (2i^dM).  Creia  dmoUa  (cimolite)  was  probably 
the  earth  moat  frequently  used  ('^cretss  fullonin," 
Pliny,  xvii,  4 ;  compare  Theophr.  Charaet,  11).  The 
wliiteflt  tort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  white  pot* 


Smith,  DicL  of  CUuncal  A  tUiq.  s.  v.  Fullo.  See 
Soap. 

FULLER'S   FIELD  (0313    trro,  aedeh'  hobu'; 
Sept.  dypiiQ  Tov  yva^uQ^or  KPa^itMt^ ;  Vulg.  agerfuL 
lonit),  a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17  ;  Isa 
xxxvi,  2 ;  vii,  8)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person 
speaking  from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17,  26).     It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway*' 
(n^pp  =  iln  embanked  road,  Gcsen.  7%e$,  p.  957  6), 
"in"  (3)  or  "on"  (^H,  A.  V.  "in")  which  highway 
was  the  ** conduit  of  the  upper  pool."     The  "end" 
(nx^^  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was,  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  road  (Isa.  vii,  3).     In  consider, 
ing  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tadehf  "field,"  is  a  term  almost  invariably  con- 
fined to  cultivated  arable  land,  as  opposed  to  unre- 
claimed ground.    See  TopooBAPHicAL  Terms.    One 
resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  have 
been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east  side.     See  En- 
ROOEL.     But  Rabshakeh  and  his  "great  host"  can 
hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction.    They  must 
have  come  from  the  north — the  only  accessilile  side  for 
any  body  of  people — as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the 
route  traced  in  Isa.  x,  28-82  (see  Gibeah);  and  the 
fuller's  field,  from  this  circumstance,  has  been  located 
by  some  (Hitzig,  zu  Jemju  vii,  8;  Williams,  Holy  City^ 
ii,  472)  on  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Damas^cus  gate.     See  Fuller's  Mono- 
MENT  (below).     The  " pool"  and  the  "conduit"  would 
be  sufficient  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers,  and 
their  location  would  therefore  determine  that  of  the 
"field"  in  question.     See  Conduit.     On  the  other 
hand,  Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  mny  have  left 
the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under  the 
temple  walls  for  speaking.    There  can  be  little  doutit, 
however,  that  the  "  upper  pool"  is  the  cistern  now  call- 
ed Birket  el-Mamilla,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Yafa  irate  (Porter, 
Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  p.  99, 136).  Hezekiah  conveyed 
the  waters  from  it  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30). 
The  natural  course  of  this  aqueduct  was  along  the  an- 
cient road  to  the  western  gate  beside  the  castle,  and 
this  was  the  road  by  which  the  Assyrian  amliassadors 
would  douiitless  approach  the  city,  coming  as  they  did 
from  Lachish.     The  position  of  the  fuller's  field  is 
thus  indicated.     It  lay  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
west  of  the  city.     See  Fuller's  Gate  (below).     The 
fullers'  occupation  required  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  an  open  space  for  drying  the  clothes.    We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  their  "field"  was  beside, 
or  at  least  not  far  di:)tant  from,  the  upper  pool.     See 

(tIHON. 

FULLER'S  GATE  (porta  fuUonu),  one  of  the  me- 
dieval gates  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusalem  (Adam- 
nanus,  i,  1),  thought  by  Dr.  Robinson  (jReMoncAes,  i, 
476)  to  be  the  Poria  Judidaria  of  Brocardus  (ch.  viii, 
fin.),  in  the  wall  of  thoee  days,  somewhere  over  againal 
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the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulehns,  leading  to  Sillo  ' 
(Neby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon,  and  aho  the  Serb  of  Ara-  ' 
bian  writers  (Edrisi,  about  A.D.  1160,  ed  Jaubert,  i, 
314;  "History  of  Jerus."  in  the  Fundgr,  dts  OrientSy 
ii,  129).    It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  lead- 
ing to  the  Fitller's  Field  (Isa.  vii,  3). 

FULLER'S  MONUMENT  (jivnfia  tov  yvatpkiag),  a 
conspicuous  object  mentioned  l)y  Joseph  us  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  course  of  the  third  or  outer  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem {iVar^  V,  4,  2j,  as  situated  near  ''the  tower  of 
the  corner,"  where  the  wall  bent,  after  passing  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron ; 
evidently,  therefore,  ut  the  north-east  angle  nf  the  an- 
cient city  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospel, 
Append,  p.  23).  It  does  not  follow,  as  Dr.  Barclay 
supposes  {City  of  the  Great  King^  p.  26),  that  the  mon- 
ument in  question  was  situated  in  the  Fuller's  Field. 
See  Jerusalem. 

Fuller,  Andre^JV,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  of  Baptist  theologians,  was  bom  Feb.  6, 1754, 
at  Wickeii.  Cambridgeshire,  England.  H  is  opportunities 
for  education  were  scanty,  and  his  subsequent  attain- 
ments as  a  theologian  resulted  from  the  activity  of  a 
mind  naturally  vigorous  working  earnestly  on  no  very 
ample  materials.     He  was  baptized  in  1770,  began 
preaching  in  1774,  and  in  1775  l>ecame  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Soham.     His  doctrinal  system  at  this  time 
was  unsettled.     The  prevailing  type  of  opinion  then 
prevalent  among  the  Baptists  was  an  exorbitant  Cal- 
vinism, verging  to  an  Antinomian  and  fatalistic  ex- 
treme.    It  was  deemed  necessarj'  to  a  consistent  or- 
thodoxy for  a  preacher  to  avoid  offering  freely  to  all 
men  the  invitation  of  the  Gospel.    Dr.  Gill  (q.  v.)  was 
the  standard  of  doctrinal  soundness.     Fuller  states 
that  Gill  and  Bunyan  were  authors  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted.     He  gradually  found  that  they  did 
not  agree,  and  still  more  was  he  impressed  with  the 
practical  difference  between  the  accepted  teaching  and 
the  New  Testament.     In  1776  he  became  acquainted 
with  Messrs.  Ryland  and  Sutcliffe,  names  to  be  after- 
wards honorably  associated  with  his  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.     The  works  of  the  New  England  theo- 
logians, particularly  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  confirmed 
him  in  the  views  to  which  his  mind  had  been  tending. 
The  change  in  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  awakened 
violent  opposition.     His  congregjition,  however,  in- 
creased, and  the  effects  of  his  doctrine  confirmed  his 
faith  in  it.     In  1782  he  removed  to  Kettering,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the  close  of  life.     Here, 
in  1784,  ho  gave  deli  Iterate  expression  to  his  views  in 
the  treatise.  The  Gospel  vorthy  of  all  Acceptation.     In 
the  same  year  he  concerted  with  his  friend  Sutcliffe  a 
meeting  for  united  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world — the  origin  of  the 
"  Monthly  Concert."     Out  of  these  counsels  grew  the 
missionary  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Carey 
(q.  v.),  in  which,  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Mr.  Fuller  bore  a  laborious  and  responsible 
part.     In  1793  appeared  his  celebrated  treatise,  The 
Cidvinistic  and  Socinvin  Systems  compared,    Princettm 
College  in  1795,  and  Yale  in  1805,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  he  modestly  declined.     He 
died  May  7. 1815.    II  is  other  works  are,  3.  The  Gospel  its 
own  Witness  (1800) :— U.  Dialogves,  Essays,  and  Letters: 
— 5.  Expos'tim  of  Genesis: — 6.  The  Great  Question  an- 
swered (1806) : — 7.  Strictures  on  Sandemanianism(lSOff) : 
— 8.  Sermons  on  vaiious  Subjects : — 9.  Exposition  of  the 
Revelation:  — 10.  Letters  on  Communion  (1816).     His 
writings  are  marked  by  solid  force  of  reasoning,  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  an  ingenuous 
candor.     In  reference  to  his  unaffected  style,  he  has 
lieen  called  "  the  Franklin  of  theology."    Without  the 
opportunity  to  become  n  critical  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  is  a  better  Biblical  theologian  than  many 
whose  scholarship  he  could  not  aspire  to.     For  his  the- 
ological position,  see  the  article  Calvinism. —  Works, 


with  Life  pre^xcd,  6  vols.  London,  1831;  also  1853, 
imp.  8vo ;  more  complete  edition,  edited  by  Belcher, 
8  vols.  Philadel.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Fuller,  ThomaB,  divine,  historian,  genius,  and 
wit,  was  a  son  of  tlie  Rev.  T.  Fuller,  minister  of  Aid- 
winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  which  place  hi-  wsf 
bom  in  June,  1608.    He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Sidney  College,  of 
which  he  became  fellow  in  1631.     In  1632  be  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Bennet's  parish,  Camtridpe, 
and  acquured  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator.    He 
obtained,  in  the  same  year,  the  prebend  of  Salisbury, 
and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  of  both 
of  which  he  was  deprived  during  the  Civil  War,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  activity  on  the  side  of  the  monarch. 
Between  1640  and  1656  he  published  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  works.     In  1648  he  obtained  the  living  of  Wal- 
tham,  in  Essex,  which  in  1658  he  quitted  for  that  of 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex.    At  the  Restoration  he  recov- 
ered the  prebend  of  Salisbury,  was  made  D.D.  and 
king's  chaplain,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  mitre, 
when  his  prospects  were  closed  by  death,  Aagust  15, 
1661.     Fuller  possessed  a  remarkably  tenacious  mem- 
ory.    He  had  also  a  large  share  of  wit  and  quaint  hu- 
mor, which  he  sometimes  allowed  to  run  not  in  hi* 
writings.     Among  his  chief  works  are,  A  History  of 
the  Holy  War  (Camb.  1640,  2d  edit,  fol.)  i—The  ChtrA 
History  of  Britain  (new  edit,  edited  by  Nichols,  Lond. 
1837,  8  vols.  8vo)  :-^The  History  of  the  Umversify  of 
Cambridge  (new  edit.  Lond.  1840,  8vo):— r**  Htsiom 
of  the  Worthies  of  England  (new  ed.  by  Nuttall,  Lond. 
1840,  8  vols.  8vo)  :-^Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  (Lond.  1662,  fol.).    Cole- 
ridge says  that  **  Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most 
sensible,  the  least  prejudiced  great  man  of  an  age  that 
boasted  a  galaxy  of  great  men.     He  Is  a  very  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  yet,  in  all  his  numerous  volumes  on 
so  many  different  subjects,  it  is  scaicely  too  much  to 
say  that  you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in  which  some 
one  sentence  out  of  every  three  does  not  deserve  to  be 
quoted  for  itself  as  a  motto  or  as  a  maxim."    See 
Russell,  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  FtdUr 
(Und.  1844,  sm.  8vo) ;  Rogers,  Fuller's  Life  and  H'rit- 
ings  {Edinb,  Ret.  Ixxiv,  328). 

Fullerton,  Hugh  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Greencastle,  Penn.,  Feb.  6, 1805. 
Not  long  after,  his  parents  removed  to  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  1816  to  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio.  He  studied  on« 
year  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1880.  In  1832  he  acce|^ed  a  call  to  the  charch  at 
Chillicothe,  where  he  labored  four  years,  and  then  re- 
signed from  ill  health.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Salem, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  nntil  his  death,  Aug.  15, 1862. 
—Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hist,  Almanac^  1864. 

Fulness,  a  term  variously  used  in  Scripture,  (l.) 
"The  fnlness  of  time'*  is  the  time  when  the  Messiah 
appeared,  which  was  appointed  by  God,  promiwd  to 
the  fathers,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  expected  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  and  earnestly  longed  for  by  all  the 
faithful:  "When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 
God  sent  his  Son,"  Gal.  iv,  4.  (2.)  The  fulness  of 
Christ  is  the  superabundance  of  grace  with  which  he 
was  filled :  "Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received;' 
John  i,  16.  And  whereas  men  are  said  to  be  filW 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i,  15; 
and  Stephen,  Acta  vi,  5;  this  differs  from  the  fulness 
of  Christ  in  these  three  respects :  (a,)  Grace  in  others 
is  by  participation,  as  the  moon  hath  her  light  frt»in 
the  sun,  rivers  their  waters  fW)m  the  fountain ;  but  in 
Christ  all  that  perfection  and  inflnence  which  we  in- 
clude in  that  term  is  originally,  naturally,  and  of  hhfr 
self,  (b.)  The  Spirit  is  in  Christ  infinitely  and  abo« 
measure,  John  iii,  34 ;  but  in  the  saints  by  mea»nrf 
according  to  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.  iv,  16.  (c.)  The 
saints  cannot  communicate  their  graces  to  other, 
whereas  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ  as  a  head 
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and  fountain,  to  impart  them  to  bis  members.  **  Wc 
have  received  of  hia  fulness,"  John  i,  16.  (3.)  It  is 
said  that  "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  Christ 
bodily,"  Col.  ii,  9;  that  is,  the  .whole  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God  are  in  Christ,  and  that  really,  essentially, 
or  sabstantlally ;  and  also  personally,  by  nearest  un- 
ion ;  as  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  so  that  the  same 
person  who  is  man  is  God  also.  (4.)  The  Chnrch  is 
called  the  fulness  oC  Christ,  Eph.  i,  23.  It  is  the 
Church  which  makes  him  a  complete  and  perfect  head ; 
for,  though  he  has  a  natural  and  personal  fulness  as 
God,  yet  as  Mediator  he  is  not  full  and  complete  with- 
out his  mystical  body  (as  a  king  is  not  complete  with- 
out hb  subject^),  but  receives  an  outward,  relative, 
and  mystical  fulness  from  his  members  (Watson,  Dic^ 
titmcary,  s.  v.).  (5.)  It  is  probable  that  the  expression 
fuUuM  of  the  Godhead,  as  applied  to  Christ  (Col.  i,  19 ; 
u,  9),  contains  an  allusion  to  the  theories  of  some  spec- 
ulators, who  taught  that  there  were  **  certain  distinct 
beings"  (aeons  as  they  called  them),  **  who  were  suc- 
cessive emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being  himself^*' 
to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  **  the  Fulness."  They 
pretended  that  one  of  these  had  assumed  human  na- 
ture in  Jesns  Christ  It  was  probably  in  designed  con- 
tradiction to  this  that  the  apostlo  asserts  the  indwell- 
ing in  Jesus  **  of  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead"  (Eden). 

Fulvia  (the  name  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Grie- 
ctzed  4^oi;X/5ia),  a  lady  of  Rome  who  had  embraced 
Judaism,  but  having  l>een  defrauded  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  a  Jewish  impostor,  complained  thiough  her  hus- 
band Satuminus  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  there- 
upon proscribed  the  Jews  from  the  city  (Josephus,  Ant, 
ZTiif,  3,  6).  No  contemporary  historian  notices  this 
expulsion,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  but  of  temporary 
and  partial  force,  different  from  the  later  and  more  for- 
mal edict  of  Acts  xviii,  2.     See  Claudius. 

Funck  (AfiMccMw),  Johann,  a  celebrated  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Warden,  near  Nuremberg,  Feb.  1, 
1518,  and  was  beheaded  at  Kdnigsberg,  Oct.  28, 1566. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Osiander  (q.  v.),  and  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  his  father-in-law  on  Justification 
(q.  v.),  and,  after  the  death  of  Osiander,  1552,  he  came 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  mediation  party,  but  in  1556  he 
assented  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  Melanc- 
thon*8  Loci  Communts.  He  was  declared  to  be  ortho- 
dox in  1561  by  the  divines  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg. 
He  was  made  chaplain  to  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  but, 
having  given  him  advice  deemed  disadvantageous  to 
Poland,  was,  with  his  friends  Snellius  and  Horstius, 
condemned  and  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  a  Chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  A.D.  1560  (continued  by  an 
anonymous  hand  to  1578)  in  folio;  Latin  biographies 
of  Vert  Dietrich,  and  Andrew  Osiander,  bis  fathor-in- 
\kw  ;  and  Commentaries  in  German  on  Daniel  and  the 
Bevelations,  published  by  Sachsen  (Frankfort,  1596, 
4to),  with  woixi-engravings  by  Spies. — Hoefer,  Nuuv. 
Biijgr,  Gener.  xix,  58;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  per.  4,  §  39. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

FvuiCtionaTleB,  *' persons  who  are  eq/pouUed  to 
discharge  any  office.  Thus  the  clergy  are  ^function- 
aries' of  the  particular  church  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, to  fullil  an  *  office  and  administration  in  the 
same,'  in  that  capacity  deriving  their  station  and  pow. 
er  from  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  given  by 
him  to  Christian  communities.  Thus  the  authoritv 
of  those  officers  comes  direct  from  the  society  so  con- 
stituted, in  whose  name  and  behalf  they  act  as  its 
representatives,  just  to  that  extent  to  which  it  has 
empowered  and  directed  them  to  act.  In  conformity  , 
with  these  views,  each  person  about  to  be  ordained 
as  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  is  asked  whether 
he  thinks  he  is  *  truly  called,*  both  *  according  to  the 
will  of  Chri^  and  the  order  of  this  Church  of  Eng- 

Pnndamentals.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn, 
both  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestaut  Churches, 


between  fimdamaUal  and  non-ftmdamenUd  articles  of 
faith. 

I.  Roman  theologians  understand  by  cariiculifunda- 
meniakt  those  doctrines  which  every  Christian  is 
obliged  to  know,  to  believe,  and  to  profess,  on  pain  of 
damnation;  and  by  arttcuii  non^undamentalet  snch 
doctrines  as  a  man  may  be  involuntarily  ignorant  of, 
without  losing  the  name  of  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
salvation,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  be- 
lieve them  if  made  known  to  him  by  the  Church.  Sub- 
stantially the  Roman  doctrine  is  that  whatever  the 
Church  teaches  \a/kndamnUcd. 

II.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  distinction  between 
fundamental  and  nonfundamental  doctrines  was  intro- 
duced by  Hunnins,  and  after  him  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Quenstedt.  See  Hunnius,  De  fundamentaU 
ditsennt  dodrina  Lutheriana  et  Calviniana  (16*26).  Ac- 
cording to  this  distinction,  fundamental  doctrines  are 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  faith  unto  salvation, 
viz.  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  of  the  Wo.d 
of  God  as  the  seed  of  truth,  etc  The  later  theology 
has  abandoned  this  distinction,  so  far  as  its  scientific 
use  is  concerned.  Practically,  however,  all  Christians 
agree  in  considering  certain  doctrines  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  system,  and  others  as  comparativeh^  non- 
essential. See  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theologie,  s.  v.  Fonda- 
mentaux;  Pelt,  Theolog.  Encgchp.  art  66;  Dodd,  (MPor- 
iibUa,  i,  14 ;  ChilHngwoith,  Religion  of  ProUMtants,  pt. 
i,ch.iii;  Hammond,  PForib,  vol.  i ;  Stillingfleet,  IForib, 
iv,  56  sq. ;  Turretin,  De  A  rtictUit  FtmdamenUiUhtu, 
1719.-  Waterland  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his 
Discourse  on  Fundamentals  {Works,  Oxf.  1853,  6  vols., 
vol.  V,  p.  73  sq.).  He  remarks  that  when  we  apply  "  th*« 
epithet  fundamental  either  to  religion  in  general  Oh 
to  ChriHtianit}'  in  particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean 
something  essential  to  religion  or  Christianity,  so  nec- 
essary to  its  being,  or,  at  least,  to  its  well-being,  that  it 
could  not  subsist,  or  maintain  itself,  without  it."  He 
holds  that  Scripture  indicates  this  distinction  of  things 
more  or  less  weighty :  e.  g.  Paul,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain Jndaizers,  exhorted  his  converts  to  bear  with  them 
(1  Cor.  ix,  19-23),  while  to  others  he  would  not  give 
place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour  (Gal.  ii,  5,  21). 
That  the  primitive  Church  recognised  the  distinc- 
tion he  thinks  has  l)een  fully  shown  by  Spanheim.  iii, 
1069 ;  Hoombeck,  Socin,  Confut,  i,  9,  210,  etc.  Ring- 
ham  remarks  that  as  to  fundamental  articles  of  faith, 
the  Church  bad  them  alwaj'S  collected  or  summed  up 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds,  the  profession  of  which 
was  ever  esteemed  both  necessary  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sufficient  on  the  other,  in  order  to  the  admission 
of  members  into  the  Chnrch  by  baptism ;  and,  conse- 
quently, both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  keep  men  in 
the  nnity  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  concerns  the  unity 
of  faith  generally  required  of  all  Christians,  to  make 
them  one  body  and  one  Church  of  believers  (Orig. 
Eccles.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  i).  The  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
according  to  Waterland,  lies  not  so  much  in  deciding 
what  is  fundamental  to  the  Christian  system  as  snch,  as 
in  deciding  whether  these  things  are  to  be  held  essen- 
tial in  the  belief  of /)aW»ctt^jr/>er»oii#  in  order  to  their 
salvation.  The  former  are  as  fixed  as  Christianity 
itself;  the  latter  will  always  vary  with  the  capacities 
and  opportunities  of  the  persojns  themselves.  So  the 
terms  of  communion  may  be  one  thing,  the  terms  of 
salvation  another.  Herein  Roman  Catholic  theology 
differs  from  Protestant,  as  it  makes  the  terms  of  com- 
munion identical  with  the  terms  of  salvation.  Jona- 
than Edwards  cites  Stapfer  to  the  same  purport:  *'  On 
account  of  the  various  degrees  of  men's  capacities,  and 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  one  man  may  know  truths  which  another  cannot 
know.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  very  same  articles 
are  not  fundamental  to  all  men ;  but,  accordingly  as 
revelation  hath  been  more  or  less  complete,  according 
to  the  several  dispensations  under  which  men  have 
lived,  their  various  natural  abilities,  and  their  various 
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modes  of  circumstanceB  of  living,  diifereiit  articles  are,  Chrlnt  being  the  onl}'  God  and  man  in  one  penoo,  r»» 

and  have  l)een,  fundamental  to  different  men.    This  is  mains  forever  a  distinct  person  from  all  saints  and  sn- 

ver}'  plain  from  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  be-  gels,  notwithstanding  their  union  and  communion  with 

fore  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  before  his  com-  him.    12.  That  all  men  by  natare  are  dead  in  sins  sad 

ing  many  truths  were  hid  which  are  now  set  in  the  trespasses ;  and  no  man  can  be  saved  unless  he  be  ban 

most  clear  light;  and  the  instance  of  the  apostles  again,  repent,  and  believe.     18.  That  we  are  justified 

abundantly  shows  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  ad-  and  saved  by  grace  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 

vanced,  who,  although  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  by  works.     14.  That  to  continue  in  any  known  sin, 

^race,  and  their  salvation  was  secured,  yet  for  some  upon  what  pretence  or  principle  soever,  is  damnable, 

time  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  15.  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  according  to  his  own 

and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  his  king-  will ;  and  whosoever  shall  forsake  and  despise  all  the 

dom ;  whereas  he  who  now  does  not  ackowledge,  or  duties  of  his  worship,  cannot  be  raved.     16.  That  the 

perhaps  denies,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  is  by  dead  shall  rise ;  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment, 
all  means  to  be  considered  as  in  a  fundamental  error.  !  wherein  all  shall  appear,  some  to  go  into  everls&ting 
Therefore,  as  a  man  hath  received  of  God  greater  or 
less  natural  abilities,  so  let  the  number  of  articles  to 


which  he  shall  give  his  assent  be  greater  or  smaller ; 
and  as  revelation  hath  been  made,  or  information  hath 


life,  and  some  into  eyerlasting  condemnation.  II r. 
Baxter  {Life^  p.  205)  sa^'s  Dr.  Owen  worded  these  ar- 
ticles ;  that  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  and  Mr.  SimpMn 
were  his  assistants ;  that  Dr.  Cheynel  was  scribe;  and 


been  given,  to  a  man  more  clearly  or  obscurely,  in  the  ,  that  Mr.  Marshal,  a  sober,  worthy  man,  did  something; 
same  proportion  is  more  or  less  required  of  him.  |  but  that  the  rest  were  little  better  than  passive.  It 
Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  '  appears  by  these  articles  that  these  divines  intended 
even  the  smallest  errors,  and  to  aim  at  the  highest ,  to  exclude  not  only  Deists,  Socinians,  and  papists,  bnt 
degree  of  knowledge  in  divine  truths.  In  the  case  of  |  Ariana,  Antinomians.  Quakers,  and  others"  (Neal,  Hit- 
others  we  ought  to  judge  concerning  them  with  the    toiy  of  the  Puritans,  Harpers'  ed.,  i,  181). 

greatest  prudence,  mildness,  and  benevolence     Hence  |      p^neral.      Burying  was  (as  generally,  Cicero, 
we  see  that  a  cerUm  precise  number  of  arUcles  which    j^    ^  ^    py       ^..  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „  j^'^jj  ^^ 
shall  be  necessary  and  fundamental  to  every  man  can-   ^^^  ^^  customer)',  and  among  the  IsraeUtes  the  only 


not  be  determined"  (Edwards,  Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  4  vols., 
vol.  iii,  p.  545). 

After  Cromwell  came  into  power  in  England  in  1658, 
a  committee  of  divines  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  "  fundamentals"  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  *'  Archbishop  Usher  was  nomi- 
nated, but  he  declining,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  in 
his  room ;  the  rest  who  acted  were  Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Cheynel,  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Reyner,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Sydrach  Simpson,  Mri  Vines,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Jacomb.  Mr.  Baxter  desired  to  offer  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
alone,  as  containing  the  fundamentals  of  religion ;  but 
it  was  objected  that  this  would  include  Socinians  and 
papists.  Mr.  Baxter  replied  that  it  was  so  much  fitter 
for  a  centre  of  unity  or  concord,  Itecause  it  was  imp<«« 
sible,  in  his  opinion,  to  devise  a  form  of  words  which 
heretics  would  not  subscribe,  when  they  had  perverted 
them  to  their  own  sense.  These  arguments  not  pre- 
vailing, the  following  articles  were  presented  to  the 
House,  under  the  title  of  *■  The  Principles  of  Faith, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Sy- 
drach  Simpson,  and  other  Ministers,  to  the  Committee 


mode  of  disposing  of  corpses  (Gen.  xxiii,  19;  xxt,  9; 
XXXV,  8,19 ;  Judg.  ii,  9 ;  viii,  82 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  1,  etc. ; 
John  xi,  17 ;  .Matt,  xxvii,  60,  etc.).  So  likewise  smong 
the  Eg}'ptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  (Lnciiui, 
Suet.  21 ;  Curtius,  iii,  12, 11  and  13),  of  which  people 
ruins  of  necropolises  and  tombs  still  remain.  Of  bm- 
ing  (which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  well-known  cus- 
tom— although  in  no  age  altogether  prevalent,  see 
Becker,  Charicles,  ii,  181  sq.),  the  first  trace  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  12,  and  even  there  as  an  extraordinair 
case  (ver.  10).  The  practice  has  also  been  inferred 
from  Amos  vi,  10,  where  the  term  iC'^D'S,  mesarepki% 
**  he  that  bumeth  him"  (i.  e.  the  nearest  relative,  who 
kindled  the  pyre;  compare  Gen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv, '21<: 
Judg.  xvi«  81),  occurs ;  but  De  Rossi,  with  several 
MSS.,  reads  (so  Hitzig,  ad  loc.,  although  Rosenmtiller, 
ad  loc.,  otherwise  explains)  *iB*^ir7a,  alluding  to  the 
different  custom  of  burning — not  the  body  itself,  but- 
sweet  spices  at  the  funeral,  as  in  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi, 
19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5  (comp.  Dent,  xii,  81),  as  confinned 
by  Josephus  ( }Var^  i,  88,  9 ;  see  Geier,  De  luetu,  vi,  2 
sq. ;  Kirchmann,  Dejimerib.  p.  248  sq. ;  Dongtci  At 


of  Parliament  for  Religion,  by  way  of  Explanation  to  \  alect,  i,  196  sq.).     After  the  exile  the  burning  of  deid 


the  Proposals  fur  propagating  the  Gospel.'  1.  That 
the  Holy  Scripture  is  that  rule  of  knowing  God  and 
living  unto  him,  which  whoso  does  not  believe  cannot 
be  s:ived.  2.  That  there  is  a  Gnd,  who  is  the  creator, 
governor,  and  judge  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  every  other  way  of  the  knowl- 
edge  of  him  is  insufiicient.  8.  That  this  God,  who  is 
the  creator,  is  eternally  distinct  fVom 
all  creatures  in  his  l)eing  and  bless- 
edness. 4.  That  thi<  God  is  one  in 
three  persons  or  subsistences.  5, 
That  JoHus  Christ  is  the  onlv  medi- 
ator  between  God  and  man,  without 
the  knowledge  of  whom  there  is  no 
salvation.  6.  That  this  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  triie  God.  7.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  also  true  man.  8.  That 
this  Jesus  Christ  is  (lod  and  man 
in  one  person.  9.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer,  who,  by 
paying  a  rsnsom  nnd  bearing  our 
sins,  has  mnde  satisfaction  for  them. 
10.  That  this  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  he  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  rose'ac^ain.  and  ascended  into 
heaven.     11.  That  this  same  Jesus 


bodies  was  still  less  an  Israelitish  custom,  and  the 
Talmud  classes  it  with  heathenish  practices;  hence 
even  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5,  4)  mentions  burial  as  an  alto- 
gether Jewish  usage.  The  same  conclusiun  ii  otm- 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  combustion  of  the  perM>B  is 
affixed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9)  s9  a 
special  penalty  for  certain  crimes  (see  Michaelis  [who, 
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i,Mi«l.). 

wu  to  tbs  Habnwa  u  raott  dreadful  tliaD|;ht  (1  Kiagt 
xilt,  22i  iiT,  11;  xvi,  i;  xxi,  24;  Jer.  vli,  38;  vlil, 
i;  iz,»;  xiv,  16i  xvi,  4;  xzv,33j  Ezak.  ixiz,  C; 
I^  Uxiz,  S),  and  wu  regarded  by  the  ■ncienis  uni- 
TMMllr  u  one  Df  tbe  groMut  ijwulU  (So|jbocles, 
Ajia,liXi  HerodLui,vlii,  fi,24:  iii,IJ,:i5:  PluUrch, 
ViH.  vud.  p.  !26,  ed.  Taucbn. ;  Itmcr.  Paaalh.  p.  fi38 ; 
we  Miu^.tBTe,  oJ  Soph.  Anliq.  Zfi) ;  henca  to  inter  tbs 
renuiiM  of  the  departed  wu  a.  special  trorli  of  affection 
(Tobit  i.  Hi  ii,  »),  and  wu  an  imperetive  duty  of 
BU  toward  their  panmta  (Gen.  xxv,  9 1  xxzv,  S9 ;  1 
Uiec.  ii,  70;  Tobit  vl,  IS;  Matt,  viil,  SI;  compare 
tttmoitii.  Arilag.  p.  iS6;  Vul.  Max.  v,  4,  ext.  8;  MB 
Ejpe,  O&mr.  i,  16),  and  uext  derolved  upon  relatives 
and  Mend<  (Tobit  xiv,  IG).  If  the  corpse  renuined 
nninhnmed,  it  beume  a  prey  to  the  Tuving,  hungry 
doge  Bod  ra*enons  birdi  (1  Kingi  xiv,  11 ;  xvi,  4; 
xxi,24;  Jer.  vii,  33;  2  Sam.  xxi,  10  [!  Kinga  U,  86 
■q.]  ;  compare  Homer,  /'.  xxii,  41  sq. ;  Eurip.  Herod, 
lOoO).  Kevertheleea,  thut  vie  not  often  the  fate  of 
the  dead  among  the  Israelites,  except  in  consequence 
of  the  atrocities  of  war,  since  Dent,  xxi,  23  (Josephas, 
War,  vi,  72)  was  held  to  entitle  even  criminals  to  in- 
terment (Jowphus,  War,  iv.  6,  !;  comp.  MatL  XXTii, 
&S ;  yet  it  WM  Dtherwiae  in  E^^ypl,  Gen,  xl,  la),  Ac- 
eoiding  to  tha  Talmud  (Li.:htA>ot,  Uor.  HA.  p.  499) 
there  were  two  especial  hurial-plaees  at  Jernsalsm  for 
ezecated  penons.    See  Tomb. 

What  form  or  ceremonies  of  obsequies  was  olieerved 
by  the  aaeiaU  Bebrswa  it  almost  altogether  unknown, 
except  that  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  age  the  act  of 
interment  was  performed  by  the  relations  (sons,  lirotli- 
en)  with  their  own  hands  CGen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv.  29; 
Judg.  xvi,  31;  the  later  passages,  1  Hacc.  ii,  TO;  Totnt 
xiv.  16,  only  indicate  the  attendance  of  tbe  kindred  at 
the  rites;  so  also  MaU.  viii,  22).  In  later  times  the 
Jewe  left  this  to  others,  and  in  Amna  T,  16  it  U  spoken 
of  aa  something  shocking  that  kinsmen  should  be 
obliged  to  cnnj-  tbe  corpse  to  the  grave  (this  pious  care, 
however,  was  due  from  friends,  e.  g.  IVom  pupils  to- 
wards tbeir  teacher,  1  Kin^s  ilii,  Sil;  Mark  vl,  29). 
Cloaingtlieeyss  and  giving  the  lait  kiss  (l'hilo,,lp«;i-. 
i,  44)  are  mentioned  (Gen.  xlvi,  4;  1,1;  Tobit  xiv,  15) 
as  natural  nxpressioni  of  farewell  (the  Talmud  haa  a 
prescription  concerning  them,  SluM.  xxiil,  5)  trma 
early  antiquity  (Homer,  //.  xl,  4S2 ;  Od^tf.  xt.  425  sq. ; 
xziT,  296;  Enrip.  Ilte.itS;  Virg.  ^n.  lx,487;  Ovid, 
Tritt.  ii,  8,  43 ;  iv,  3,  43  sq. ;  Val.  Max.  ii,  8, 8 ;  I'liny, 
xi,  65  ;  Euseb.  Hiit.  Ecel.  vii,  22).  Immediately  aflvr 
decease  (the  sooner  the  better)  the  body  was  washed 
(Acts  ix,  S'),tben  wrapped  in  a  large  cloth  (itivpuv. 
Matt,  xxvii,  59;  M.irk  xv,  4S;  Luke  xxiii,  53),  or  all 
iu  limbs  wound  with  bands  (o^i'vin.  iciii'ini,  see  John 
xi,  44;  compare  Chilflet,  De  Baleii  iqiuleral.  Chruli, 
Antw.  1634, 1688),  l-ctween  the  folds  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  of  distinction,  aromatics  were  luid  or 
sprinkled  (John  zix,  39  sq.;  compareJohn  xii,7;  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  corpse  with  spiced  nnEuents 
was  very  prevalent  anciently,  Plinv,  xiii,  1;  Homer, 
OJjo.  i^iy,  ib;  /Uoil,  xviii,350;  xiiv,5S2;  Lncian, 
Luct.  11).  See  Dougtei  Annal.  M,  64  sq.  At  public 
funerals  of  princes  snmptoous  shroudi  were  usual,  and 
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there  was  a  prodigal  expense  of  odoia  (Joaephus,  Aul.  ■ 
XT,  a,  4  1  xvii.  g,  3 ;  War,  i,  38,  9).  Tbe  speedy  burial 
customary  with  the  later  Jews(Acla  T,  6^  10 ;  as  a  rulu 
on  the  same  day,  before  inodown)  bad  Its  origin  In  the 
Levitical  delilemeut  (Numb,  xix,  11  sq.);  in  earlier 
times  it  did  not  prevail  (Gen.  xxiii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Char- 
din,  vi,  485).  Tbe  removal  (iKfipui)  to  the  grave 
wit  dune  in  •  coffin  (iropiiv.  Luke  vii,  14;  \apvai,  Jo- 
BCphuB,  Ami.  IV,  S,  2),  which  probably  ins  usually 
open  (!  Luke  vii,  14;  camp.  SchuU,  Leitiaig,  iv,  182; 
butsee  Joeephns,  Jnt.  xv,l,  2);  and  on  a  bier  (n^tl. 


ledan  Bier,  far  tbe  Bodj'  of  ■  Female  or  Boy  (Ifnal. 


2  Sam.  Hi,  31;  x^i'wi.Josephus,  ti/i,  62;  Jn^xvii.e, 
3;  of  costly  Diateriais  in  the  case  of  royal  personuges, 
even  adorned  with  precious  stones,  Jueephus,  Anl. 
xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii,  8,  S;  IVar,  i,  38,  9),  bame  bv  men 
(Luko  vii,  14;  Acts  v,  6,  10),  with  a  retinne  of  tbe 
niatives  and  friends  (2  Sam.  iii,  ai ;  Lnke  vii,  12 :  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  funrral  pniceSKions  with  horns  (_Pa- 
ruA,  xii,  9 ;  on  roval  funeral  processions,  see  Josephns, 
Anl.  xiii,  je,  l;'xvii,  8,  B;  IVar,  i,  8.1,  9)  in  a  long 
train(Jol>xxi,38),and  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing 
(3  Sam.  Ill,  32 ;  compare  Barucb  vi,  .11).  Even  in  the 
honse  of  grief,  before  the  funeral,  lamentation  was  kept 
np  with  accompaniment  of  mourning  pipes  (Malt,  ix, 
33;  Markv,38;  compare  Jer.  Ix,  IT ;  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
25;  Ovid,  Fnl.  vi,  660;  see  Hillii^r.  Df  libiein.  in/x- 
ntr.  ailllib,  Viteh.  1T1T ;  Kirchmann,  Fim.  Robubi.  ii,  5). 
Female  moumere.  especiiilly  (Jer.  ix,  17),  were  hired 
for  the  purpose  (ftfishna,  ifofd  Katoa,  Iii,  8),  who  pro- 
longed the  lamentation  several  days  (delisted,  i,  150; 
Hrokesch,  AVifmcr.  i,  93, 102,  ISO).  After  the  burial  ■ 
funeral  roeni  was  ^-iven  (2  Sam.  iii.  35 ;  Jer,  xvi,  5,  7 ; 
Has.  Ii,  4 ;  E»k.  xxiv,  17,  24 ;  Toliit  iv,  18  ;  Epist. 
Jer.SO;  compare  Homer, //.xxiii,  28:  xxiv,e02;  Ln- 
cian, ImH.  24 :  see  Grifr,  Dt  Iwia  Ebr.  ch.  vi ;  Heben- 
strrit,  in  the  MiicrU.  /.ipi.  ii,  720  sq. ;  vi,  B3  sq. ;  Gai^ 
mann,  in  Iken's  Themar.  i.  1028  sq.) ;  and  among  tbe 
later  Jews,  in  familire  of  distinction,  invitations  wen 
extended  to  the  honorable  as  well  as  to  the  people,  so 
that  these  entertainments  eventually  liecame  scenes 
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nf  IniuTlon*  dIapUj  (JoMphna,  War,  U,  1, 1).  War- 
riors were  buried  with  tbeir  inn*  (Enk.  xxxU,  27 ;  1 
Mmcr.  xiii,  39;  camp.  Homer,  Odya.  li,  74;  xii,  13; 
Virgil,  ^'«.  vi,  236;  Dtod.  Sic.  xviii,  2l>(  Curtiiu,  x, 
1,  31 ;  lee  Tavernier,  1,  2~4),  and  perHma  of  nnk  or 
rf>yaltj  with  jeweli  and  vaLuablea  (Jckaephas,  Ani.  xv, 
3,  4;  xvi.T,  I).     In  laUrtimei,  when  tlie  belief  in  Che 

rifice  was  made  (-2  Mkc.  iii,'43).  See  generally  We- 
ber, Obiervatl.  taer,  nrta/kntra  pnpular.  onaUt.  (Ai^ 
Ijent.  1TB7) ;  Uontliroii,  Ettai  lar  bi  litliratart  da  Ui- 
bmix  (Par.  1819),  III,  i,  1  «)..  2a3  x).  ;_a1>a  Ueuraiui, 
Dt/iBKfe  lib.  nnff„  in  hi     ' 
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qouiDa  (^Adntn.  tacr.  L.  B.  16^,  p.  1ST  eq.),  PanvlBiia 
(Lend.  1572,  Rom.  1581,  Lipa.  1717),  RoMnberg  (Bn- 
disa.  1690),  Samelliua  (l^uria.  16;8X  SchUratteiach 
{CbvItov,  p.  M)  ;  on  the  burial  of  the  patriarcha,  l.y 
■  (ja-at.  p.  le70  tq.),  Seniler  (Halle,  17U6), 
(Viteb.  174-2);  on  Aw'a  funeral,  by  MUlltr 
(Viteb.  1716) ;  on  the  burial  of  animalB,  by  Dawon  (Vi- 
teb. 16U7),  [.ange  (Altorf,  1705),  Caitcus  [at  Jer.  xxii, 
19]  (Up«.  1716).     See  Grave;  Cehetkkx;   Dead, 

Funeral  Discotu-BSa.  (1)  addrfSHs  delivered  ei- 
tber  at  the  bouse  of  mourning  or  the  gnve;  (!)  fii- 
neiul  aermoaB  or  panegyrice.  1.  We  see.  in  Acts  VDi, 
2,  tliat  cerUiD  ceremoniea  were  obierved  in  the  eariy 
Church  on  the  occasiun  uffunerala.     Tbe  ■posb'lical 


:c.).     But  theH 


^^ 


Klonojrapha  on  funerala  iu  general  hsie  been  writ 
ten  Ijy  Fuderici  (Jen.  175S).  Ingler  [in  Germ.]  (I.U- 
neb.  i;57),  Pomeg  (1~  B.  ll>69);  on  burial  in  general, 
by  Heidegger  (Heldelb.  167U).  Nottelbladt  (R(Ht.l728), 
I,ongh(Holni.l672);  on  ancient  modes  orburial,  by  Gy. 
raldUB(HelinsLlC7C),Qurnflledt(Vieei'.16(»)),Stninch 
(Vitcb.l660),CelljriuB(Uelmft.IG8-2),FlorinuB(Abo»:, 
169S) ;  among  the  Grecka,  by  Norberg  [Opuie.  ii,  &07- 
626) ;  on  the  right  and  duty  of  sepultnre,  by  Brtlikner 
(Jena,  1708),  Uuhnier  (Halle,  1717\  Burcbard  (Lips. 
17nn),  Hofmann  (Vileb.  1726),  Horer  (Viteb.  16S1), 


lea."*) ;  in  temples,  by  AUegrantU  (Medio.  ITT3),  PI. 
ner  (Llpa.  l.SB),  Winkler  (I.ips.  1784),  Woken  (Vltel>. 
1752),  Lumpo  (Argent.  1776).  Gundling  {pbt.  rtltfi.  i, 
187  sq.);  on  sepulchres,  by  Eckhard  (J.  ---■ 
ccnotjpbi,  by  Bidermann  (Krib.  175j) ;  and  cemeteries, 
1^  Buchon  (Gott.  1725),  Berger  (Ri^t.  1689),  UAlimer 
{Hal.  1716, 1726),  Fuhrmann  [in  Germ.]  (Hal,  1801), 
^pondanna  (Par.  16.18);  and  their  uni  lily,  by  Lede- 
rer  (Viteb.  1661),  T.ichtwehr  (Viteb.  1747),  Nieapen  (U 
B.  172.1),  V\az  (Lips.  1725).  Schopfer  (Bremen,  1747), 
Junius  (I.ips.  17-14);  on  the  Ciitac(imb%  by  Cyprian 
(Helimt.  16951);  Fehmel  (I.ips.  171013);  on  moum- 
inj[,  by  .£mingu  (Grvph.  1T51);  KicnUi  (Msrb.1739), 
Geier  (I.ips.  1666),  Kirchmann  (Humb.  Ifi06,  Lubec, 
1625).  Sopranus  (Lend.  1643);  on  funeral  dresses,  l>y 
Miiyrr  (Itamb.  1706);  on  the  expense  offunemls,  by 
Phi'lipp  (Lips.  1CS4) ;  on  plicinK  money  in  the  mov  ' 
of  the  cnrpse,  by  SevfTrrt  (l.ipi.  1700);  on  lamps 
the  grave,  by  Femri  (Patavium,  1764),  ScbUrzfleis 
(Viteb.  1710),  Willescb  (Alt.  1715);  and  flowers,  by 
Fliijge  (Harn.1704);  on  funorul  fesata,  \.v  Jenichen 
lin  <ieTm.in]  (I.pz.  1747),  Schmidt  (I,ipa.  1693),  Trop- 
pjnyer  (Vileb.  1710);  on  funeral  inci-nse,  liy  Brnmel 
(Jen.  1687) ;  on  faneml  orations,  bv  Buhmer  (Helmt 
!7I3,  1715),  Mflver  (Lip*.  1670),  Rn*enl»rc  (Budif 
!fit.9),  Seilf  (T.ip<.  16811),  Wildvogel  (.len.  1701),  Wil 
(1691)}  snd  as  a  Roman  custom,  by  FortUge  (Osnafc 
1789);  on  monnments,  by  Uehmnuer  [in  Germain] 
(Frib,  1753),  Herfordt  (Hafn.  1722),  Hettinger  (Hei- 
delh.  1659) ;  on  cutlin^-s  for  the  dead,  bv  Michaelis  (F. 
ad  V.  17:-.J) ;  on  Christian  bnrial.  l.y  Behni..uer  <Bt 
dbs.  1732>,  Gretiaringolstudt.  1611),  Jocli  (-len.  17^6' 
Kiesling  (Vitoi),  1736),  FrJnzen  (Ups.  1713),  Larn 


1  not  all  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  roDenl, 
:  »  known  thnt  bodies  were  not  kept  tvr  thi?c 
the  Euet  before  burial.  Of  addriutt  delivered 
rule  there  is  no  mention  made  until  after  Ba?il, 
0  Gret:ories,  and  Chrysoftom  had  introduceil 
Greek  rbeloric  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  fu- 
neral addresses  of  tbat  age  are  mostly  panFg;\-rics  de- 
livered on  the  deaths  of  distingnished  pennons,  such  as 
murt\rs,  bishops,  princes,  etc.  In  Uie  Jliddle  A^es. 
funeral  services  were  cliietly  mataca  and  preyen  for 
the  dead  The  Reformation,  while  abolishing  masaea 
for  the  dead,  inpliCuted  in  its  tteud  the  pntc tice  of  prv- 
claiming  the  Word  of  God  by  the  side  of  the  open 
grove.  The  objects  of  this  practice  were  stated,  as 
early  aa  1536.  in  tbe  Chare},  VitcipStv  of  WUrtembetg. 
lo  be  (1)  public  rccognilinn  ofthe  Chriftian's  hope  of 
resurrection;  (2)  a  public  testimony  of  Christian  alibc- 
tion ;  (.1)  an  earnest  mcmenfo  fnori.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  Rationalism,  addnsses  at  the  (rnve  have 
Inst  much  of  their  general  religious  character  in  Ger- 
many, and  have  become,  to  a  certain  exlent,  panei;yric* 
of  tbe  deceased.  In  other  Protestant  conntriee  usages 
var}* :  sometimes  there  la  simply  a  liturgical  service 
at  tbe  house  or  at  the  grave;  sometimea  simply  the 
reading  of  the  Scriplnrea  and  prayer;  sometitnes  an 
addrSFS  of  cunaolation  or  warning  is  added.  This  lat- 
ter is  generally  the  usage  of  the  churches  which  do 
not  make  use  of  forme  of  prayer, 

II.  Fat^tral  Srmom, — These  are  generally  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  The  funeral  sermon  differs  from  the 
aim  pie  funeral  address,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  1-eing,  as 
the  former  orii'inally  waa,  a  mere  exfaortstlon,  or.  aa  it 
afterwards  became,  a  persc.nal  panegj-ric,  it  is  a  regular 
sermon,  preached  from  a  text,  which,  however  adupted 
to  the  circumstances,  reminds  the  officiating  miniKter, 
oa  does  also  the  place  from  whence  it  is  delivered,  U-at 
headdresses  a  congregation,  not  a  mare  circle  of  liiniily 
or  friendship,  and  that  his  whole  disconi  ae  should  cODse>. 
qnently  be  more  objective  than  perscmal.  The  funeral 
sermon  proper,  as  contrasted  Hiih  orations  and  pane- 
gyrics, may  be  considered  as  having  i>riginated  with 
l>rotestantiBm,  in  the  place  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonisl,  which  waa  necessarily  rejected  with  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  (see  Kliefortb,  litargiteie  Ab- 
iaadltniffeit  (vol.  i.  p.  ^75  aq).  The  earlir  el  Protestant 
discipline  made  the  pincipal  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony the  Word  of  (Ji-d.  either  as  a  simple  lesfon,  or  as 
a  re'.'ubiT  sermon  (see  H-a'irlLt  A'lVrbwon/mm^.  A.D. 
1526;  Richter,  1,  47).  "At  the  following  churvh-aer- 
vice  after  the  burial  of  the  party  be  shall  be  remem- 
bered and  his  death  announced  ;  his  friends  shall  l.e 
comforted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  others  reminded 
to  hold  themaelve*  in  readiness,  with  strong  faith  and 
hope,  to  obey  God's  call  at  any  time  and  in  any  way." 
The  rf/Hrmado  f  ccfcnmm.  Wnjiir,  1526  (ib.  p.  61),  say» : 
'' LnicJaiKJam  iiufm.  n  in/imn*  habtnttr  «(  tinerra 
firitdiciitio  vrrhi  Dri,  out  failan  jvrln  ipaat  brtrit  a^ 
HKrilK'."     Id  those  daya  liturgi'  and  homilctic*  were 
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not  tA  distinct  from  each  otfaer  aa  they  bSTfl  bcconie 
■Idc«.  In  wineplac«slezUinra  prescribtdfoifDncnl 
Mrmoni,  and  even  Hrtnoni  were  girea  ns  modeli  for 
Ninilar  productiona.  Luther  bimseirgivsi  two  such  in 
hii  HaaipoitiUt.  Tbe  aptmaa  woa  gradually  made 
■im:e  like  tbe  panegyric.  Hunnliu  Buys,  in  tbe  pref. 
KC  ofhii  twenty-seven  funeral  eernions:  "Men  are 
DO  longer  aunply  buried  witli  tbe  cuatomai^-  Chriatian 

•erniona  preached  on  the  Wurd  of  God,  and  Uatlmony 
ttDdered  of  the  life  and  eipeciully  of  the  end  of  the 
dead,  in  what  laitb  and  hope  tfaey  ended  their  life." 
Added  to  tbeae,  cnnipariaon  with  Mmilarpenona,  refer- 
ence to  other  memhera  of  the  familv,  etc.,  furniabed 
much  material  for  dijcounea  aa  acceptable  to  the  hear- 
er BB  to  the  preacher.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th 
renlurv  to  the  beginning  of  the  IStb,  fanaral  lennons 
were  either  mere  eulogies,  or  utteri?  otijecdve  and 
rpeculalive  dJscoursea.  A.  H.  Francke  gave  in  I'OO  ■ 
fmeial  sermon  of  40  pagea  fol.,  with  a  long  appendix. 
In  the  Roman  Church  aome  of  tbe  moat  brilliant  aer- 
mnni  of  the  16th  aud  17th  centuriea  were  funeral  dia- 
conraes;  e.g.  the  onli»on»/im»6(ie»  of  Bosauet  and  oth- 
er French  orators.  In  modern  Proteatunt  churchea 
(England  and  America)  funeral  sermons  are  generallj- 
preached  only  on  the  death  of  aome  person  diatinguiiih- 
ej  for  piety  or  position.  Still,  in  tomo  part*  of  thf 
United  Sutes  thpv  are  in  more  frequent  aae  ;  aome- 
times  thev  are  even  preached  with  rejjard  to  the  de- 
'«l»e  of  children.  See  HenoK,  Real-EacsUop.  a.  V. 
(;ial>reden.     See  Blkial;  UoMiLtrrica. 


Furlong  {m-uAot  oi 
xxiv,I3i  John  vi.lS;  : 


Itnv,  a  laJium),  a  Greek 
.  606  feet  9  inchea  (Luke 
1;  [1  Cor.i.x,24,"race," 

IG).  See  Smith'a  IXd.  t^Clau.  Ai^.  t.  v.  Stadinm. 
See  Ukascke;  Staub. 

FanDan.  RiCHAnn,  D.D..  ■  leiding  Bapliot  minister 
in  the  Soutbem  States,  was  bom  at  .£aopu8,  K.  V.,  in 
ITGo.  While  he  was  ■  child,  his  r^tber  re.noved  lo 
South  Carolina.  Hia  education  waa  carefully  attend- 
ed to  by  hie  father,  who  inatructed  him  in  (English  stud- 
ies and  in  matbematica,  and  pjTticulurl}'  In  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  began  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to  preach 
in  destitute  places,  and  aoon  gained  a  wide  influence. 
Many  churchea  were  formed  by  his  agency.  During 
the  Revulutionury  War  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  c^ 
the  cauae  of  Independence,  and  hie  elfK^iience  and  pa- 
triotiam  attracted  the  attention  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  leading  stateamen.  In  1787  he  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Charleaton.  He  lat  in  the  Convention 
(■•r  raiifving  the  Conaiitnlinn  of  the  United  Slates.  He 
rwTived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brriwn  Univenulv 
ill  1800.  lie  was  elKled  in  ISM  the  lin>I  preaident  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  mta>iui»rv  purposes. 
He  died  Aug.,  IH25.  He  waa  a  molemn  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  an  able  i^^siding  officer  In  deliberative 
as*enililies,  and  in  every  relation  an  oliject  of  reverence 
and  affection.  He  publiahed,  1.  Rtaardi  i\f  Gract,  a 
StrmoH  OH  At  Dtalh  if  Jits.  OUtrr  Han  (1796) :— 3. 
An  OralumallheCharlalmJIoipitaHnae):— 3.  Ser- 
mon CoimnanomliM  if  General  Wrvlun^im  (1000) ;— 4. 
A  Sermon  on  Oe  ftmlh  "/At  Ra.  Kdnaad  Bolr/ord.— 
Spnigue,^ii»a4,vi,161.     (L  E.  S.) 

Fuinace  i»  the  rendering  in  the  Engl.Vera.  of  the 
folbiwlng  worda.     See  Bdrmiko. 

1.  l^nX,  allm'  (a  Chald,  term,  of  uncertain,  proh. 
foreign  derivation ;  Sept.  en/tivoc),  a  large  fnmace, 
with  a  wide  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materUils 
(P*n.  iii,  *2,  88),  and  ■  door  at  the  croand  bi'  which 
the  metal  might  lie  extracted  (ver.  2e\  It  was  mwh- 
ably  built  like  the  Roman  kiln  for  baking  potterv-waro 
(Smith,  Mc(.  o/ClaM,.  AMi^.t.  v.  Fomas).  The  Ter- 
siana  were  in  the  habit  of  using  tbe  furnace  aa  a  means 
Of  inflicting  capital  puaisbmeat  (Dan.  iii ;  eomp.  Jer. 


xiix,22;  2Macc.vii,6;  Hoe.vii,?;  see  HoS'mann,i)e 
JUmma/unuBabyloHid,  Jen.  16G8).  A  parallel  case 
is  mentioned  hy  Chardin  (Foyaje  en  Prrtt,  iv,  276),  two 
ovens  having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole 
month  to  throw  in  any  liakera  who  look  advantage  of 


3. 1033,  kOiAim  (eo  called  from  nBduinff  tho  atone 
or  ore)'a  smelting  or  calcining  fnmace  (Gen.  lii,  28), 
perhaps  aUo  a  brick-kiln  (Eiod.  is,  8,  10;  xix,  18); 

dently  well  knoan  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xxxiii,!^; 
AmoB  ii,  1).     See  Brick  ;  Lihe. 

8.  ^43,  jtur  (so  called  from  its  iotCnjr  up),  a  refining 
furnace  (Prov.xvil,  8;  xxvii.2I;  Ei^ek.  xxii,]8  aq.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv,  20; 
lKingsvui,Gt:  Isa.  zlviii,]0;  Jer.xi,4).  Tbe  forro 
of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  In  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  A«c.  Eg.  ii,  137,  abridgm.).  The  jeweller  , 
appears  to  have  had  a  little  portable  furnace  and  blow- 
pipe, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  la  still  ttat 
case  in  India.     See  MxTALLOiior. 


4.  3''37,  aUt  (perhaps  so  called  (Tarn  xeorhng  over, 
Sept.  Jon'fiiov,  Vulg.  prBbataaC),  according  to  some,  a 
warhihop;  others  amuiAIe  (only  in  Psa.  xii,  6,  where 
it  possibly  denote!  ■  moald  in  tbe  aand  for  casting). 
SeeFr 


lur'  (of  nncertun  etymology),  an  otwi 

idered)  for  baking  bread  (■'fnmace," 

1  Jsa.  xxxi.  9;  Neb.  iii,  11;  xii,  SH),  per- 

mea  in  a  more  general  aense  (Gen.  xv,  17 ; 

).     The  (iinnur  U  still  in  use  by  the  Arabe 

,me  name,  being  a  large  mund  pot  of  earth- 

ouier  materials,  two  or  three  ftet  high,  narrow- 

iwarda  tbe  top;  this  bdng  flrst  heated  liy  a  fire 

within,  tbe  dough  or  paste  is  spread  upon  tbe 

to  bake,  thus  forming  thin  cakes  (see  Jahn,  BSA. 

tol.  S  140).     Of  the  Gr.  iXiflavo.;,  hy  which  the 

render  this  word,  Jerome  says,  on  Lam.  v.  10: 

The  iHiamu,  a 


-iisn,  ( 

(ea  uanally 
Gen.  XV,  17 

hap,  Bometi, 
Isa.  xxxi,9- 


.Sept, 


Inking  bread,  the  fire  being  applied  iDtemallf."    Sae 


f 

R«^    ,  16,11,2)     es- 
pecially  the    potters 
f uniaoe  (Ecdns  ijini, 
6,  uiitv.ii,  80)  which 

,n  shape  and  w«  about 
five  or  aix  feet  hi^'h, 
haTing    a    cjlindrieal 
frame,    in    whi<.b    the 
Are  was  kindled  at  (he 
bottom,  and  the  nar 
row  fnnnel  produced  a 
Btronnf    draught,    that 
raised  the  flame  abo»e 

ei 

AnctoDt  li«ypllui  P«u 

•bridgmenl);   also 
xnxviii,  2h>.     The  e 

■■Tt^r-die    top    (Wilkmson, 
ManVrt  £s»;rf.  ii,  108, 

Bme  also  describes  tlie  calcining 
erfiji.  iv,  49),     It  ii  meUphori- 

eallj'  UHd  in  Che  N.  T. 

and  in  Hatl.  liii,  43  with  an  especial  raference  to  Dan. 

ill,  6.     See  Potteb. 

The  ToWEE  UP  THB  FDRHtCU  {D^^'jnn   ^7aG, 

tfigdafiiU-TOHiianm';  Sept.  n-iip^oc  ruv  Sawoi/piiii 
V.  r.  3a»iotV'>,  VuIk.  (nmi/uraonm),  i.  e.  of  the  Ob- 
eNi  (Neh.  lit,  11 ;  xiii,  88),  whs  one  of  the  towem  nn 
the  second  or  middle  wall  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  X.W. 
angle,  adjoinine  the  "corner  goto,"  and  near  the  in- 
tersection of  the  pre^nt  line  a(  the  Via  Dolorosa  with 
the  Street  of  St.  Stephen  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Eijut. 
Append,  p.  17),  It  may  have  derived  ita  name  from 
"the  Bakers'  Street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  2J)  or  "baiBar," 
which  proliablv  lay  in  that  vicinity  (Jusephus,  War,  v, 
8, 1,  init.),  OS  similar  shops  still  do  (Barclay,  CUs  <jflAt 
Urtal  fLiBg,  p.  434).     See  Jebdbalgm. 

Fnrneaux,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  Nanoon- 
formist  minister,  was  bom  at  TotnesB  In  172G,  and  diiN] 
in  17H3.  He  was  first  an  assistant  to  a  dissentinfi 
congregation  in  Soothwark,  then  IccMTer  at  Salters' 
Hall,  and  in  I'fi.l  succeeded  Mows  Lowman  (q.  v.)  at 
Claphain,  in  Surrej',  where  be  remained  twenty-three 
years.  For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  be  was  totally 
deranged.  Ho  published  Surmoai  (1758-69),  and  Let- 
ter! loJyttiet  BlaciMone  en  hit  E'poaiti/'a  of  tie  Aclof 
ToUralion  (1703,  8vo),  which,  it  la  said,  induced  that 
leamed  cemmentaCor  to  ehsnge  some  of  hia  positions 
In  the  subsequent  editions  of  hia  work. — Rose,  Nem 
Cat.  Biog,  Diri.  vii,  4E3;  AUibone,  Diclioaary  of  Au- 
tiort,  B.  V.    (J.  W.  M.) 

FumltaTB  i«  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vers,  in 
4)ne  passage  of  ^3,  ^r,  a  camel's  litter  or  canopied 
aaddlp.  in  which  (bmalaa  are  accustomed  la  travel  in 
the  East,  Gi^n.  xxxi,  34,  elsewhere  a  iaat,  etc.  i  also 
in  a  few  passages  of  "'an,  iWi',  a  general  term  for  ws- 
iMJ>,  ntpnsils,  or  implements  of  any  sort.  The  manu- 
facturv  of  all  kinds  of  furniture  is  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monumenta  with  great  minuteness.  The 
recent  eiicavations  among  Uie  Assyrian  mounds  have 
also  disclosed  a  high  degree  of  relinempnt  among  the 
people  of  that  ago.  See  Wilkinson's  Ant.  Egypt,,  Ro- 
sellini's  IBiuira.,  and  I.Aynrd  ami  Botta's  works  on 
ancii'nt  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  also  the  various  arti- 
cles of  household  funiiture  in  their  alphal>etical  order. 
See  CABrKSTKB. 

It  appears  that  the  fumitnn  of  Oriental  dwellings, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  generally  very  simple;  that 
of  the  poorer  classes  eon^sted  of  but  few  articles,  and 
those  such  only  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  See 
HoDslt.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useftil 
apartmenta  was  furnished  with  seta  of  Urge  nails  with 
aquare  beads,  like  dice,  and  bent  at  the  bead,  >a  as  to 
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make  them  cramp-irons  i  a  specimen  of  tlieie  my  b* 
seen  in  the  British  Husenm.  In  modem  Palestioe  the 
plan  IS  to  6x  nail*  or  {uns  of  wood  in  the  wails,  while 
they  ate  still  soft,  in  order  to  suspend  such  domestic 
articles  aa  are  required;  aince,  consistiag  altogether 
ofolsy  they  are  too  fhul  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Ezra  IX  8,  and  Isa.  sxii,  IB.  On  tbeae  nails  were 
hung  their  kitchen  ntensila  or  other  articles.  Iniilead 
of  chairs,  they  est  on  mata  or  skins  i  and  the  same  ai' 
tide*,  on  which  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  in- 
stead of  bedsteads,  while  tbeir  upper  garuMnt  was 
used  for  a  covering.  See  Chair.  Sovereign*  had 
chairs  of  state,  or  thrones  with  footstools  (Eiod.  xxii, 
SB,  27     Deut.  3,    ■      —        — 


t  still  hi 


e)fino 


which  they  sat.  lav,  and  slept  (2  Sam. 
x\n  28  2Kingsiv,10).  They  have  also  a  gnat  va- 
riety of  pillows  and  lioIsterB,  witb  which  they  anpport 
Ihemsalves  when  they  wish  to  take  their  esse,  and 
there  ia  an  allusion  to  these  in  Eiek.  xiii,  18.  In  later 
times  these  couches  were  splendid,  and  the  f^mea  in- 
laid with  ivory  (Amos  vl,  4),  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
East:  they  were  also  richly  carved  and  perfumed  ( Prov. 
vii,  16, 17).  See  Bed.  On  these  sofas,  in  tbe  Utter 
ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  for  before  the  time  of  Hoeea 
it  appears  to  bave  Iwen  the  custom  to  sit  at  taljle  (<ien. 
xliii,  B.1),  they  nnivcrrally  reclined  when  taking  tbeir 
meals  (Amos  vi,  4;  l.uke  vli,  B6-38).  See  Acccba- 
noii.  Anciently  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Eastern  mi>narchs,  embroidereid  with 
needle-work,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended  over 
the  openings  In  the  side*  of  ihe  apaitment*,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  afliirdinR  air,  and  of  shielding  tbrm 
from  the  sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  cortly 
hanginoa  of  tbe  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Estb. 
i,  6,  which  passage  Is  conHrmed  by  the  statement  of 
Qulntius  Curtius  relating  to  their  superb  palace  at . 
Persepolis.  See  Embroidkhi.  In  the  more  ancient 
periods  other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were  both 
few  and  simple.  Among  theaa  were  a  ha^d-mill.  a 
hneading-treogb,  and  an  oven.  See  Bread.  Be- 
sides kneading-tronghs  and  ovens  they  must  have  lud 
various  kinds  of  earthen-ware  vessels,  cfpecially  pota 
to  bold  water  for  tbeir  several  ablutions.  In  Ut« 
times  baskets  formed  an  indispensable  article  of  rami- 
turetothe.lens.  SeeBASKET.  Large  sacks  are  still, 
as  thay  anciently  were  (Gen.  xliv,  1-S;  Jofan  ix,  1J\ 
employed  forcsiiylne  provision  and  baggage  of  every 
description.  The  domesUc  utensils  of  the  Orientals  in 
the  present  day  are  nearly  always  of  bnsa ;  tbooe  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  cliiefiy  of  bronxe  or  iron. 
Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking- vessels  of  gold  and  siItci 
werensedintbecourts  of  princes  and  great  men  (Gea. 
xliv,  2,  6;  1  Kings  x,  21).  Some  elegant  specimens 
of  these  are  given  in  the  paintings  of  the  tomba  of 
EKvpt.  See  Bowi,  Bottles  were  made  of  skiof, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  color  (Exod.  xxv.  6).  See 
BniTLE.  Apartments  were  lighted  by  meuis  of 
lamps,  which  were  fed  with  oHve-oi],  and  were  mm- 
monly  placed  npon  elevated  stands  (Matt,  w,  I5\ 
Those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Uatt.  xxv,  1- 
10)  were  of  a  different  sort;  they  were  a  kind  of  tsn-b 
or  flambeau,  made  of  Iron  or  earthen-ware,  wrapped 
about  with  old  linen,  moistpned  from  Ume  to  time  wilh 
oil,  and  were  suitable  for  being  carried  oat  of  doors. 
See  Lamp. 

FUTTOW  C^'IJ,  grJud",  an  iHcuiiM,  e.  g.  in  tb« 
soil.  Psa.  Ixv,  10  ;  njJO,  nmmwA',  a  ti'flii^  with  the 
plough,  P*a.  cix1x,'b!  0^1)1.  (e'ltm.  Job  ixxi,  38; 
xxxix,  10;  Hoe.  x,  4;  xU,  11,  a  ridffe,  as  tmdered 
Psa.  Ixv,  10  i  nai-i:S,  amgnh'.  Eiek.  xvii,  8,  10,  ■  lad 

ing  in  the  ground  made  by  a  plough  or  oth«r  iiutni- 
menl  (Psa.  Ixv,  10 ;  Ho*,  x,  4,  16).  Robert^  on  Joh 
xxxl,  38,  "If  my  land  cry  againct  me,  or  that  tbo  far- 
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IOW8  likewise  thereof  oomplaiiif**  obeervesthat  similar 
prorerba  are  common  among  the  Hindus.     See  Agbi- 

CUI.TURB. 

In  Hoe.  X,  10,  the  text  haa  tarb^:?,  i.  e.  Qns^,  Oeir 
[Aeol  eyes,  which  the  A.  Vers,  seems  to  have  pointed 
enan? ;  and  even  thos  it  will  hardly  bear  their  ren- 
dering, **  these  [two]  furrows"  (as  if  from  n35,  to  till, 
the  same  root  as  in  the  second  Heb.  word  above) ;  but 
the  margin,  with  all  the  versions  (Daridson's  Hebrew 
Text^  p.  125),  has  Qniai;,  their  [two]  imqvUiet,  refer- 
ring  to  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (Hender- 
son, Gnnmeni.  ad  loc.)-    See  Calf,  Golden. 

Foneus,  a  missionary  and  abbot  in  the  British 
Islea,  and  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  Lagny,  near 
Paris,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  where  he  founded  also  a 
convent,  to  which  he  gave  very  strict  rules.  He  then 
went  to  West  AngUa,  and  erected  the  abbey  of  Knob- 
liersburg,  which  he  afterwards  resigned  to  his*  brother 
Foillan,  in  order  to  withdraw  into  solitude.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Penda,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Chlodwig  II,  he  founded  the  convent  of  Lag- 
ny. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  650-654.  He  had 
acquired  particular  consideration  by  his  visions,  in 
which  he  pretended  to  see  and  hear  angels ;  they  are 
related  in  Bollandus,  in  vita  S.  Fursei  ad  16  Jan.  See 
BUbillon,  Ada  SS.  Ord.  8.  B.  /.  otf  a.  650 ;  Atmal.  Ma- 
hUL  I.  catal,  general,  p.  781 ;  Beda,  Hiu.  gaU,  A  ngl.  ecci. 
ii,  19-^23;  Henog,  Real-Encgkiop,  iv,  629. 

Fury  (KW,  ekenu/,  or  li"^n,  ckar<m\  both  signi- 
fying intense  amger)  is  attributed  to  God  like  anger, 
metaphorically,  or  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ; 
that  is,  God*s  providential  actions  are  such  as  would 
be  performed  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  anger ;  so  that 
when  he  is  said  to  pour  out  his  fury  on  a  person  or  on 
a  people,  it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  dispensing 
affllctiYe  Judgments  (Lev.  xzvi,  28;  Job  xx,  23;  Isa. 


Ixiii,  8;  Jer.  iv,  4;  Ezek.  t,  18;  Dan.  ix,  16;  Zech. 
viii,  2,  etc.).     See  Anthropomorphism. 

Future  Life.  See  Eternal  Life  ;  Immortal- 
ity ;  Intermediate  State. 

Future  Punishment.    See  Punishment. 

Fyne,  Passchibr  de,  was  born  Jan.  81, 1588,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office 
somewhat  irregularly.  His  first  charge  was  that  of 
Jaarsveld.  He  was  zealously  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  was 
suspended  ftom  the  ministry.  This  did  not  deter  him 
from  avowing  his  intention  to  exercise  bis  gift  as  the 
opportunity  should  be  afiforded  him.  Refusing  to  sub- 
scribe the  act,  which  imposed  silence  upon  him,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Notwithstanding  this 
sentence,  he  still  persisted  in  preaching  from  place  to 
place,  and  was  successful  in  evading  bis  persecutors. 
After  enduring  many  hardships  and  privations  in  his 
itinerant  ministry,  he  was  in  16138  settled  over  a  church 
in  Haarlem.  Here  he  was  at  first  molested,  but  was 
subsequently  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry  with- 
out further  annoyance.  He  labored  here  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1661.  He  was  a  man  of  natural 
shrewdness,  of  great  intrepidity,  and  full  of  zeal  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  asperity  of  his  language 
towards  his  opponents  finds  an  apology  in  the  treat- 
ment he  received  at  their  hands.  His  account  of  the 
RijnAurgeren  is  regarded  as  valuable,  being  the  testi- 
mony of  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts.  It 
is  entitled  Kort  en  tcaerackiiff  verhael  van  het  eertte 
begin  en  cpkomen  van  de  nieuiee  secte  der  prqfeten  of 
JHjndnirgeren,  See  Brandt^s  Hittorie  der  He/ormatie, 
etc.,  iii  en  iv  Deelen,  op  verscheidene  plaatsen;  De 
Remonstranfsche  Broederachap^  etc.,  door  J,  TSdeman, 
PhiL  Thear,  Mag.  LU.  Hum.  Dr.,  Predihant  te  XoUer^ 
dam,  1847 ;  Glasius,  GodgeUerd  Nederland^  biz.  479  en 
verv.    (J.P.W.) 


G. 


Oaab,  Johann  Friedeicr,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Gdppingen,  in  Wurtemberg,  Oct.  10, 1761. 
In  1792  he  became  professor  extraordinarius,  in  1798 
professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen ;  in 
1814,  librarian  of  the  university ;  in  1822,  general  su- 
perintendent, in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death, 
March  2, 1832.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
in  Biblical  literature.  Among  his  works  are  Observa- 
tionee  ad  hittoriam  Judaicam  (Tiib.  1787,  8vo) : — Dei- 
irage  z.  Erkldrung  des  1,2,3  bucJken  Motie  (Tttb.  1776, 
8vo):--Z>af  Budi  Hiob  (Tab.  1809,  Svo)  :^  £rkldnmg 
tckwerer  Utelkn  Jeremiat  (Tab.  1824,  8vo)  i—Handbuch 
gum  pkUolog.  VenUKen  der  Apocryph.  Sckriften  des  A. 
T,  ( 1H18-19, 5  parts)  i-^DogmitngeMckuihie  der  dli.  griech. 
Kircke  (Jena,  1790,  8vo) : — Programma  de  Judao  Im- 
mortali  (Tub,  1815).— Migne,  Biog.  Chretienne,  s.  v. 

Qa'al(Heb.ul.b9a,  loathing;  Sept.  TaaX,  Josephus 
raoAifc),  Bon  of  Ebed  (Jndg.  ix,  26  sq.).  He  went  to 
Shechem  with  his  brothers  when  the  inhabitants  be- 
came discontented  with  Abimelech,  and  so  engaged 
their  confidence  that  they  placed  him  at  their  head. 
•He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  native  of  Shechem, 
nor  specially  interested  in  the  revolution,  but  rather 
one  of  a  class  of  eondotderi,  who  at  such  a  period  of  an- 
archy would  be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7, 8  and  4). 
At  the  festival  at  which  the  Shechemites  ofibred  the 
first-fruits  of  their  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Banl,  Gaal, 
by  apparently  drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valor  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath 
against  the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  as  if 
tiie  natives  had  been  in  some  way  intimately  connect- 
ed with,  or  descended  from,  the  original  inhabitants, 


for  Gaal  endeavored  to  awaken  their  attachment  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  which 
ruled  the  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv, 
2, 6),  and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  This  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix,  28),  together  with  the 
re-establishment  of  idolatry  at  Shechem,  shows  that 
the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a  reactionary 
one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  aborigines  with  the  idolatrous  Israelites 
agamst  the  iconoclastic  family  of  Gideon  as  represent- 
ed by  Abimelech.  Although  deprived  of  Shechem, 
the  &mily  appears  to  have  maintained  itself  in  some 
power  in  the  neighborhood,  which  induced  the  Shech- 
emites to  look  to  Gaal  when  they  became  tired  of 
Abimelech.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  awakening 
among  them  a  kind  feeling  towards  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  place  does  not  appear ; 
but  eventually  they  went  out  under  bis  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  bis  men,  to  intercept  and  give 
battle  to  Abimelech  when  he  appeared  before  the 
town.  He,  however,  fied  before  Abimelech,  and  his 
retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the 
commandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  home, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of  this 
attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  the  slight  glimpse 
it  affords  of  the  position,  at  this  period,  of  what 
had  been  one  of  the  reigning  families  of  the  land 
before  its  invasion  by  the  Israelites.  B.C.  1319.  See 
Abimelkch. 

Ga'aah  (Heb.  id.  I8?|i,  a  ahaking  or  earthguahe; 
Sept.  Faas  or  Faac),  a  "hill"  (rather  mount,  nn) 
among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  near  Timnatb^e- 
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rab,  on  the  north  side  of  which  Joshna  was  buried 
(Josh,  xxiv,  30 ;  Sept  VaXaaS ;  Jadg.  ii,  9).  Hence 
**the  brooks  of  Gaash,"  i.  e.  the  valleys  or  water- 
courses (D'^bnS,  uxsdys^  Sept.  Na^aXt  or  Nax^^'?) 
around  the  mouutain,  which  were  the  native  place 
of  Hiddai  or  Hurai,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam. 
zxiii,  30 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  32).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
merely  state  that  Joshua's  tomb  was  still  a  remarka^ 
ble  monument  near  Timnah  in  their  day  {Onomast,  s. 
V.  Ptmc,  Gaas).  See  Joshua.  If  Timnath  (q.  v.)  be 
the  modern  Tibneh,  then  Mt.  Gaash  is  probably  the 
hill  full  of  sepulchral  caverns  now  facing  it  on  the 
south.     See  Epuraim,  Mt. 

Ga'ba,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Josh, 
xviii,  24 ;  Ezra  ii,  26 ;  Neh.  vii,  30)  the  name  Geba 
(q.  v.). 

Qaba  (evidently  a  form  of  the  Heb.  M^Sft,  i.  e. 
hiU;  see  Gibeah),  a  town  mentioned  by  Josephup,  and 
always  in  connection  with  Ptolemals :  it  was  destroyed 
by  *!l)e  insurgent  Jews  in  the  time  of  Floras  {War^  ii, 
x^iii,  1,  ra/3a  v.  r.  rdfiaXa  and  riifiaXa) ;  it  adjoined 
Mt.  Carmel,  and  was  called  *'  the  city  of  horsemen" 
(iroXtc  iinrfwv),  because  those  horsemen  that  were  dis- 
missed by  Herod  dwelt  there  (  iVar^  iii,  8, 1,  Tajda  v.  r. 
rafiaXa^  IV//3aAa,  FajSXa,  VafiXact);  but  it  was  dilTer- 
ent  from  the  Gibea  (Tafia)  that  lay  about  20  stadia 
from  Ptolemais  (Lifef  23),  as  this  was  apparently  the 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Reland,  who  notices  several  an- 
cient allusions  to  places  of  a  similar  name  {Pakut,  p. 
269),  thinks  that  the  town  in  question  was  the  modem 
Uaifa^  on  the  shore  near  Camiel  (q.  d.  K&'^n),  the  8yc- 
(uninus  of  later  writers  (see  Robinson,  Researches^  iii, 
194,  note),  a  conclusion  in  which  Schwarz  coincides 
(Palest,  p.  69,  note).     See  Gabala. 

Oab'agl  (VafiariX  v.  r.  Fcr/ia^X ;  Vulg.  Gabelus), 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  Apocr^^pha. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tobit  i,  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tobit  i,  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (Vulg.  sub  chirographo 
dedit)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  afterwards 
faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit's  dis- 
tress (Tobit  i,  14;  iv,  1,  20;  v,  6;  ix;  x,  2).— Smith, 
B.  T.     See  Gabrias. 

OabSla  (VafidXa),  a  place  located  by  Ptolemy  in 
Phoenicia  (Reland,  Paltrst,  p.  458),  and  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Palestinian  bishoprics  (ibid,  p.  220).  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  170)  refers  to  Josephus's  mention  of  a  Gali- 
leean  village  by  this  name  built  by  Herod  (Ant.  xv,  8, 
6,  where,  however,  the  text  has  rdfia  v.  r.  VafiaXa 
and  rafiaXOf  evidently  the  Gaba  [q.  v.]  of  other  pas- 
sages), and  to  the  Talmudical  notices  of  a  Gebul  (^^3A, 
border) ;  finding  both  in  *'  the  village  Jebul^  three  Eng. 
miles  N.E.  of  Beth-Shean,"  doubtless  the  ruins  by 
that  name  marked  on  Van  de  Velde*s  Ifcq)  five  miles 
N.  of  Beisan.     See  Gamala. 


Coin  of  Gabala* 

Oab^ra  (rd  ro/3apcr),  a  place  several  times  men- 
tioned by  .losepbus  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Galilee  (Life,  §  25,  61 ;  comp.  10),  thought  by  Reland 
(PaltFSt,  p.  771)  to  be  also  the  Gabaroth  (Va(iapM^)  of 
Josephus  (Li/ey  §  45,  47).  and  to  have  sometimes  been 
supplanted  by  Gadnra  (q.  v.)  in  that  historian's  text 
(Wary  iii,  7,  1).  It  was  situated  twenty  stadia  from 
Sogane  (Josephus,  /.(/*«,  §  51),  and  was  discovered  by 
Schulz  in  the  ruins  still  called  Kfibarth,  in  the  speci- 
fied locality  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi,  769).  They  are  situa- 
ted on  the  northern  brow  of  the  table-land  looking 


down  upon  the  plain  of  Rameh,  and  consist  of  the  rs 
mains  of  a  large  ancient  building,  with  four  dstcma, 
still  unbroken,  adjoining,  and  hewn  stones  strewn 
around  over  the  space  of  an  acre  or  more  (Boliinson, 
Later  Bib,  Res.  p.  86  sq.). 

Gab'atha  (Fa/Sa^o),  one  of  the  ennnchs  of  king 
Xerxes,  the  exposure  of  whose  plots  by  Mardocbasos 
led  to  their  execution  (Esth.  xii,  1,  Apocr.) ;  evidently 
the  BiOTUAN  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Esth.  ii,  21). 

Gab&tha  (Vafia^d),  a  village  (Ktafoj)  mentkned 
only  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Va^' 
BuiVf  Gabathon)  as  lying  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
great  plain  Daroma  (Esdraelon),  near  DiocKsarea;  s 
position  corresponding  with  that  of  the  modem  vilU^ 
JebatUy  north  of  the  Kbhon  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  748), 
seen  but  not  visited  by  Robinson  (Researches^  iii,  201). 
Euseb.  and  Jerome  elsewhere  (ib.  s.  v.  ra/3aaC)  Oaba- 
ath)  mention  a  place  of  the  same  name  as  being  tweh-e 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  (a  statement  which  Reland, 
Palast.  p.  772,  reconciles  with  their  location  of  the 
same  prophet's  tomb  at  Keilah) ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  Benjamite  Gibeah  (q.  v.).  For  tbe 
Gabatha  (VafSa^d)  of  Josephus  (AtU.  xiii,  1, 4;  comp. 
Reland,  Pahst.  p.  772),  see  the  Nadabatha  (Na^a- 
fid^)  of  the  Apocn^pha  (1  Mace,  iv,  37). 

Gab'bai  (Heb.  Gabbay%  "^aa*  tax-gaiherer ;  Sept. 
Vfifini  V.  r.  Ffy/S^),  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivify  (Neh.  xi, 
8).     B.C.  ante  536. 

GabHbatha  (VaPPd^a,  in  some  MSS.  Tapa^a) 
occurs  John  xix,  13,  where  the  evangelist  states  that 
Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at  last  in  his  attempts  to  save 
Jesus  by  the  artful  insinuation  of  the  Jews,  "  If  tbon 
let  this  roan  go  thou  art  not  Cesar's  friend,"  went 
into  the  praetorium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to 
them,  and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  fliifia  or  tri- 
bunal, in  a  place  called  Aidotrrpcurov,  but  in  the  Heb. 
Gabbatha.  The  Greek  word,  signifying  literally  Hone- 
pavedy  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  UFed  as  suck 
by  the  Greek  w^riters ;  but  they  also  sometimes  nse  it 
substantively  for  a  stone  pavement,  when  ida^  may 

be  understood.  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  HfiS*^  (3 
Chron.  vii,  8;  Esth.  i,  6).  Jerome  reads,  "Sedit  pro 
tribunali  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lithostrotos."  The  Greek 
word,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various 
colors,  commonly  called  a  iesselated  or  mosaic  parement. 
The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this  kind  of  pave- 
ment is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (fiisi.  Nat. 
xxxvi,  64)  that,  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Romans 
decorated  their  houses  with  such  pavements.  They 
also  introduced  them  into  tlie  provinces.  Suetonius 
relates  (Ctesary  46)  that  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  military 
expeditions,  took  with  him  the  materials  of  tesselated 
pavements,  ready  prepared,  that  wherever  he  encamp- 
ed they  might  be  laid  down  in  the  pnetorium  (Ca»u> 
bon,  ad  Sueton.  p.  88,  etc.,  edition  1605).  From  these 
facts  it  has  been  inferred  by  many  eminent  writers 
that  the  roiro^  XiOoorputroCi  or  place  where  Pilate's  tri- 
bunal was  set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by  a  tes- 
selated pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  maimif- 
icence,  was  appended  to  the  pnetorium  i^t  Jerusalem. 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  John  apeaks  of  it 
agrees  with  this  conjecture.  It  further  ap|)eais  from 
his  narrative  that  it  was  outside  the  prstorium;  for 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  **  come  out*'  to  the  Jews,  who, 
for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not  go  into  it,  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions  (John  xviii,  2S,  29,  38* 
xix,  4, 13).  Besides,  the  Roman  govemore,  althoagh 
they  tried  causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council 
(Acts  XXV,  12)  vnthin  the  prsetorium,  always  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  the  open  air.  May  not,  then,  thia 
tesselated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was  now 
placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of  the  tenace. 
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etc.,  mnning  along  one  side  of  the  pnetprium,  and 
overlouking  the  area  where  the  Jews  were  assembled, 
or  upon  a  ]andin,<^-place  of  the  staini,  immediately  be- 
fore the  grand  entrance  ? 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pavement  in  ques- 
tion was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in  2  Chron. 
vii,  3,  and 'by  Josephas  {War^  vi,  1,  8),  as  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple  f  but  though  it  appears  that  Pilate 
sometimes  sat  upon  his  tribunal  in  different  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  open  market-place  (  War^  ii,  9,  8), 
yet  the  snppositiofi  that  he  would  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment, 
and  when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  adjourn  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  (my  other  place,  is  very  un- 
likely ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  was  any 
part  of  the  Temple  is  encumbered  with  additional  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (JExerc,  on 
John,  ad  loc.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  lA,  a  sur- 

f*tee^  in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  Xi9o<rrpwrov.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Tem- 
ple in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith  (P'^TSi)  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and 
square  flags;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  jud)?mcnt  in 
that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  John,  who  in  other  instances  gives  the  Hebrew 
name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a 
mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one  (compare  John  xix, 
17).  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema 
— the  regular  seat  of  justice — and  this,  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem,  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Nor 
in  any  case  could  the  praetorium,  a  Roman  residence 
with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  names  *|i^?^ 
and  'AiraXAvwv,  which  John  introduces  in  a  similar 
way  (Rev.  ix,  11),  are  synonymous ;  and  if  the  word 
Gabbatha  be  derived,  as  is  usual,  from  rTDft,  "  to  be 
high  or  elevated,"  it  may  refer  chiefly  to  the  terrace, 
or  uppermost  landing  of  the  stairs,  etc.,  which  might 
have  been  inlaid  with  a  tessclated  pavement.  Schleus- 
ner  understands  an  elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on 
which  the  fiiina  was  placed,  before  the  praetorium. 
The  most  natural  inference  from  John's  statement 
is  that  the  word  Gabbatha  is  ** Hebrew;'*  but  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  this  word  by  way  of  accommodation  to  denote  the 
language  (Syritc,  or  Syro-Chaldee,  it  is  said)  which 
was  commonly  spoken  in  Jndasa  in  their  time,  and 
that  when  John  $aye  'EjSpaiaTi,  he  means  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  ;  but  into  the  extensive  controversy  respect- 
ing the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  this  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter. It  may  suffice  f6r  the  present  purpose  to  remark 
that  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  instead  of  Gabbatha, 
reads  Gepipfha,  See  Iken,  De  XtBoaroMrtp  (Bremie, 
1725);  Lightfoot's  Witrks,  ii,  614,  615  (London,  1684); 
Hameaveld,  Bibl.  Geogr,  ii,  129 ;  Seelen,  Medit.  E^eg, 
i,  643.     See  Pavkmkst. 

Qab'des  (Pa/i/d^cVulg.  Gahea\  a  man  whose  de- 
scendants (or  rather  a  place  whose  natives)  returned 
from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  20) ;  evidently  the  Geba 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  26). 

Qabd  (Va^i),  a  considerable  place  (iroXixvri,  oppi- 
dum)  menaoned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ommiast. 
!*.  V.  Vafia^wv,  Gabbathon)  as  lying  16  R.  miles  from 
(^aeaarea,  in  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  thought 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  modem  Jeha  (i.  e.  Gibenh),  a 
large  village  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  N.  of 
NabI68,  containing  an  ancient  town  (Researchps,  iii, 
151 ).  It  can  hard]}'  have  been  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  coins  found  with  the  in- 
scription "  of  the  Gabinians"  (ra/32}v<Dv,  Reland,  Po- 
last.  p.  769). 

OabiziiiiB  (Grecized  Taftivtoi:),  AuLua,  of  un- 


known  parentage,  from  a  noted  but  plebeian  family 
of  Rome ;  one  of  Pompey's  generals,  who  was  sent  into 
Judflea  against  Alexander  (q.  v.)  and  Antigonus  (q.v.) 
with  proconsular  authority,  B.C.  cir.  64  (Josephus, 
Ani.  xiv,  2,  8,  4).  He  was  profligate  in  his  youth  (Cic- 
ero, pro  8ext.  8,  9,  etc.),  and  was  made  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.C.  66,  pretor  in  B.C.  61,  and  consul  in  B.C. 
59 ;  in  all  which  offices  he  was  active  in  political  in- 
trigues and  party  measures.  On  arriving  in  Syria,  he 
made  important  changes  there  ('Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10; 
War,  i,  6).  He  restored  Hyrcanus  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
firmed him  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  settled  govern- 
ors and  judges  in  the  provinces,  so  that  Judsea  from 
a  monarchy  became  an  aristocracy.  He  established 
courts  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara  (or  at  Dora), 
Amutha,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  that  the  people,  find- 
ing judges  in  all  imrts  of  the  country,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Gabinius  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syrians 
and  exiled,  B.C.  54.  He  was  recalled  by  Julius  Cas- 
sar,  B.C.  49,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war  between  the  tri- 
umvirs (Appian,  JVyr.  12  and  27;  Bell.  Civ.  ii,  59; 
Dion  Cass,  xlii,  11, 12).  Rachenstein  has  written  a 
monograph  entitled  defter  A,  Gabimua  (Aarau,  1826). 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

OabiroL     See  Gebikol. 
Oablsh.    See  Pearu 

Oabler,  Qeorg  Andreas,  son  of  Johann  Phi- 
lipp,  was  born  in  Altorf  in  1786.  He  was  for  several 
years  (from  1807)  tutor  in  the  family  of  Schiller  at 
Weimar,  became  in  1811  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Ansbach,  in  1817  profepsor,  and  in  1821  rector  of  tlie 
gymnasium  in  Bayreuth,  in  1824  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  the  lyceum  in  the  same  city,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Hegel,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  died  in  1853  at  Teplitz.  Ho 
wrote  Lehrbuch  der  phUosoph.  Propddeutik  (Erlangcn, 
1827,  1  vol.): — De  vera  philosophiae  erga  reh'glouein 
Christianam  pietate  (tr3'^ing  to  establish  the  harnion}' 
between  tiie  Christian  religion  and  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy, Berlin,  1836) ;  Beitrdge  zur  richtiger  Beurthei- 
lung  d,  Ilcgelschen  Philosophie  (Berlin,  1843).    (.\.  J.  S.) 

Oabler,  Johann  Philipp,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  June  4, 1753,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  for  ten 
5'ears ;  then  at  the  University'  of  Jena  from  1772  to 
1778,  under  Griesliach  and  Eichhorn,  from  whom  he 
received  his  theological  and  literary  bias.  In  1785  ho 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1804 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  second  to  Griesbach,  whose 
place  he  filled  after  Griesbach's  death  in  1812.  Here 
he  achieved  great  distinction,  both  as  teacher  and  writ- 
er, and  he  was  five  times  chosen  prorector  of  the  uni- 
versity.  In  theology  he  was  an  extreme  Rationalist. 
Ho  died  Feb.  17, 1827.  He  wrote  Entieurf  einer  Her- 
metieufik  des  N.  T.  (Altdorf,  1788)  :^lJUt.-krit.  EinUi- 
hmg  ins  N.  T.  (Altdorf,  1789).  He  is  known  chiefly  hy 
his  edition  of  Eichhorn 's  Urgeschuhte  (Altdorf,  1790-98, 
2  vols.),  and  the  appendix  he  wrote  to  it  (  Versuch  id>er 
d,  Mosaische  Schdpfungsgesthichte,  Altdorf,  1795).  From 
1791  to  1800  he  edited  the  Neuesfes  thfologischrs  Journal 
(begun  by  Ammon,  H&nlein,  nnd  Paulus);  from  1800 
to  1804  the  Journal  f.  iheol,  Literaturj  1805  to  1811, 
the  Journal  f  auserlesene  theol.  IMeratur,  A  collec- 
tion of  his  essays  was  published  by  his  sons  in  1831 
(Ulm,  2  vols.). — Saintes,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  bk.  i,  ch. 
xi ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  iv,  632 ;  W.  Schrfiter,  £na- 
nerungen  an  J.  P.  Gabler  (Jena,  1827). 

Oa'brias  (ra/3piac  v.  r.  VaPpd,  i.  e.  HJ'iaa,  hero 
of  Jehovah),  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  Sept. 
the  brother  of  Gabael,  to  whom  Tobit  intrusted  (Trapi- 
^f ro)  ten  talents  of  silver  (Tob.  i,  14),  though  In  an- 
other place  (Tob.  iv,  20,  rtji  rov  Tafipia ;  compare 
Fritzsche,  Extg,  Jfandb.  ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his 
!  father.     The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncertain, 
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and  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely  confused. 
It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose  that  Vaf^iiXti} 
rtfi  ddeX^  rtfi  Vafipia  should  be  read  in  i,  14,  as  is  in 
fact  suggested  by  Coa.  F.  A.,  VajStiXtft  .  .  .  r^  dS.  rt^ 
VafUpti.  The  misunderstanding  of  rf  a^cX^^  (comp. 
Tob.  i,  lOf  16,  etc.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omission 
of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has  Getbelo  JrcUri  meo 
fiio  Gabahel;  and  so  also  iv,  20. 

Ga'briel  (Heb.  Gabriel',  bX"'*nsa,  champion  of 
God;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ra/3p(i)A),  a  vord  which  is  not  in 
itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  to  designate 
the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to  Daniel  to  ex- 
plain the  vision  of  the  rum  and  the  he-goat  (Dan.  vii), 
and  to  communicate  the  prediction  of  the  Seventy 
AVeelcs  (Dan.  ix,  21-27).  Under  the  new  dispensation 
he  was  employed  to  announce  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  his  father  Zechariah  (Luke  i,  11),  and  that 
of  the  Messiah  to  the.  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i,  26).  See 
Annunciation.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as 
A  gloss  on  some  other  jmHsages  of  the  O.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels  (q.  v.).  In  Scrip- 
ture he  is  set  forth  only  ns  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contend- 
ing against  evil  [see  Michael],  but  in  its  ministra- 
tion of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  His  promi- 
nent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  **  fellow-servant'* 
of  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in 
his  communications  to  men ;  his  own  words,  *^  I  am 
Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  (jod'*  (Luke  i, 
19),  arb  rather  in  favor  of  the  notion  of  his  superior 
dignit3%     See  Anoel. 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  **the  four  great  archangels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,"  are  described 
as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind  to  the  Cre- 
ator, and  receiving  their  several  commissions.  To  Ga- 
briel he  says,  '*Go,  Gabriel,  against  the  giants,  the  spu- 
rious ones,  the  sons  of  fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons 
of  the  watchers  from  among  the  sons  of  men"  (Greek 
FragmeiU  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  Syncellus 
in  Scaliger's  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  Am- 
stel.  16o8,  p.  404).  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  Gabriel 
is  represented  as  standing  in  front  of  the  divine  throne, 
near  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talmud,  col.  46).  The  Rabbins  also  say  that  he  is  the 
Prince  of  Fire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit ;  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  understood  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and  tau^'ht  Jo- 
seph the  seventy  languatres  spoken  at  the  dispersion 
of  Babel ;  that  he  and  Michael  destroyed  the  host  of 
Sennacherib,  and  set  lire  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Eisenmenger's  Entd,Judenthfims,i\,  866, 379, 880, 883).' 

By  the  Mohammedans  (labriel  is  regarded  with 
prf)round  veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  copy 
of  the  whole  Koran  was  committed,  which  he  im- 
parted in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed.  He  is 
styled  in  the  Koran  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  his  hands  will  be  placed  the  icales  in 
which  the  actions  of  men  will  be  weighed  at  the 
last  dav  ( D'iierbelot,  Bibliolhkque  OrieniaU,  s.  v. 
Gebrail). 

Gabriel  de  Cbinon,  a  French  Roman  Catnolic 
missionary,  wns  l>orn  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  became  a  Capuchin,  and  was  sent 
as  missionary  to  Persia  about  1640.  He  settled  at  Is- 
pahan, and  learned  most  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  great  number  of  prose- 
lytes. The  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Shah 
Abbas  II  excited  the  envy  of  the  Armenian  priests, 
who  caused  him  great  annoyance.  Gabriel  withdrew 
about  1660  to  Tabriz  (Tauris  or  Tebreez,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in  North  Persia),  where  he 
founded  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and  estalilished  mis- 
sidns  in  Kurdistan  and  at  Tiflis.     About  1670  he  went 


on  a  mission  to  Malabar,  where  he  died  (at  TcUicher* 
r}')  June  27,  1670.  He  wrote  observationa  on  tba 
countries  he  had  resided  in,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  Mor^ri,  with  a  life  of  Gabriel,  under  the 
title  RelaivmB  nouvellei  du  Levant,  ou  trtMiU  de  la  re- 
liffion,  du  goutfemement,  el  des  covimmee  des  Perme,  dee 
Armdnient  ei  det  Gauree  (Lyon,  1671,  12nfo).  They 
contain  some  curious  details  on  Persian  customs  and 
manners,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  details  concerning  religiona  questiona,  GabrieVa 
order,  and  himself.  See  Niceron,  $femoirts  potr  9tT' 
vir  a  Vhiitoire  det  hommes  ilbuireSf  xzvii,  811 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ghurale,  ziz,  109. 

Oabriel  Sionita,  a  learned  Maronite,  was  bora 
at  Edden,  on  Mount  Libanus,  1674.  He  came  to  Rome 
when  seven  years  old,  and  studied  at  the  Bfaronite 
College  there.  He  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  In  1614  he  ac>companied  the 
French  embassador  (at  Rome)  to  Paris,  and  was  made 
professor  of  Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  In  1620 
he  became  doctor  of  theology.  In  1680  he  began  to 
work  on  Le  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible,  for  which  he  fnr- 
nished  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1648.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  IJber  PmA- 
morum  ex  Arab,  in  Lai,  trandatut  (Rome,  1614,  4to): 
— GrammcUica  A  rabica  Maronitarum,  in  i&rot  v  diciaa 
(Paris,  1616,  4to).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biop.  Gm^  six,  106. 

Oabxiel,  St.,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of 
two  monastic  congregations  in  the  Bom^  Catholic 
Church.  1.  The  first  Congregation  of  St.  Gabriel  was 
established  at  Bologna  by  Cesar  Bianchetti,  a  senator 
of  Bologna,  who  was  bom  May  8, 1585,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1638,  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  and 
the  ignorant.  In  order  to  obtain  aid  in  his  work  be 
established  a  congregation  of  lay  gentlemen,  who, 
without  living  in  common,  pledged  themaelrea  to  |»o> 
mote  the  cause  of  Christian  instruction,  and  aasembled 
on  certain  da3's  for  devotional  exercises  and  for  delib- 
eration on  their  work.  Subsequently  a  second  con- 
gregation was  organized  of  such  laymen  as  preferred 
to  live  in  common,  and  to  devote  their  whole  Uvea  to 
the  cause.  The  latter  were  called  Contirenti,  the  for- 
mer Conjbienti.  The  founder  died  in  1655.  '  The  con- 
gregation does  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  Bo- 
logna. Members  can  be  received  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age.  The  novitiate  lasta  three 
years,  after  which  the  novices  may  be  received  into 
the  congregation  I ly  a  two-thirds  vote.  They  have  to 
wait  three  years  more  before  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  officers  are  elected  annually.  See  Delprat, 
Vila  del  Venerab.  Setv<»  di  Dio  Cdare  Bianchetti  (Bo- 
logna, 1704).  Helyot, 
Dictionnaire  dee  Ordret 
Reli^eux,  s.  v.  2.  An- 
other "Congregation  of 
the  Brothers  of  St.  Ga- 
briel*^ has  been  eistab- 
lished  in  the  present 
century  by  abb6  Des- 
haves  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  instruct  the 
children,  especially 
those  of  the  countrv,  in 
the  Christian  doctrine. 
Al)b6  Deshaves  at  first 
acted  in  concert  with 
abb^  Jean  Marie  Robert 
de  Lamennais  (q.  v.), 
but  subsequently  they 
separated,  I>amennab 
organizing  the  congre- 
gation of  the  "  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Instruc- 
tion'* (q.  v.).    The  congregation  of  which  DoshAyes 
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nmiined  the  superior  aABUmed  in  1835  the  nmme  of 
*'Con,(regatioD  of  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,"  after  the 
patron  saint  of  the  founder.  Abb^  Deshayes  died  in 
1841.  In  ld58  the  congregations  had  73  estalilishments 
ind  aboat  400  members.  Every  fifth  year  the  congre- 
gation elects  a  auperior  general,  who  may  be  re-elect- 
ed after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  head  estab- 
liflhment  of  the  congregation  is  at  St.  Lanrent  de 
S^vre.     See  Migne,  Diet,  dts  Ordret  Relig,  toL  iv, 

8.  V. 

Gabrielites.    See  Avabafti8T8. 

Qaches,  Raymond,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  at  Castres  towards  1615.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  preacher.  In  1654  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  supply  the  Protestant  church  of  Cha- 
renton.  He  died  at  Paris  in  December,  1668.  During 
his  sojourn  at  Castres  he  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  an  academy,  which  did  not  last  long,  but  counted 
among  its  members  many  distinguished  men.  He 
published  a  number  of  separate  sermons,  sixteen  of 
which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  Seize  Ser- 
vumi  9ur  dijerents  aujets  (Geneva,  1660,  8vo).  See 
Haag,  La  France  PfvtetUmte^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bing. 
Geaer,  xiz,  120;  Vinet,  Hist,  de  ia  Predicatian  (Paris, 
1860, 8vo,  §  7,  p.  286-302). 

Gad  (Heb.  id.  1^  fortune^  Gen.  xzx,  11,  althdbgh 

another  signification  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xlix,  19 ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  rdS),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  of  the 
descendanta  of  one  of  them ;  also  of  a  heathen  deity 
and  of  a  plant     See  also  BaaIj-Gad;  Migdal-Gad. 

1.  (Josephns  rdSa^J)  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the 
first-bom  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother 
to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx,  11-13 ;  xlvi,  16, 18),  bom  autumn 
BwC.  1915.  The  following  is  a  copious  account  of  him 
aiid  his  posterity.     See  Jacob. 

1.  As  to  the  name,  there  are  several  interpretations : 
(a.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name  of 
Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an  exclamation  on 
bis  birth — ia  more  than  usually  obscure:  '^And  Leah 

ssid,*  In  fortune'  (pe-ffod,  ^ySL\  and  she  called  his  name 
Gad"  (Gen.  xxx,  11).  Such  is  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the  passage  (the  Ketkib) ;  so 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Sept.,  which  renders  the  key- 
wonl  by  Iv  rvxy,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Jerome 
in  the  Vulg. /eliciter.  In  his  Quaet.  in  Geneeim,  Jerome 
has  in/ortuma.  Josephus  (^Anf.  i,  19, 8)  gives  it  still  a 
different  turn — rvxaioc  =/orUntoui.  But  in  the  mar- 
ginal emendations  of  the  Masoretes  (the  Keri)  the  word 
is  given  "TS  KS,  "Gad  has  come."  This  construction 
is  adopted  by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila 
('/\9ci/  f)  2^ufmi:%  and  Symmachus  (i/Xdfv  Fad),  (b.) 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner:  "Gad"  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the  term 
constantly  need  for  which  is  ffedud',  "^^"^a),  and  the  al- 
lusion— ^tbe  turns  of  which  it  ia  impossible  adequately 
to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be  to  the  irregu- 
lar life  of  predatory  warfare  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  tribe 'after  their  settlement  on  the  bo  ders  of  the 
Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  {gedud') 
shall  plunder  him  (ye-guden'nu),  but  he  will  plunder 
(yorgiut)  [at  the]  heel"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  Jerome  (XV 
Benedict,  Jaeobi)  interprets  this  of  the  revenge  taken 
by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  their  retum  f^om  the 
conquest  of  Western  Palestine  for  the  incursions  of  the 
desert  tribes  during  their  absence,  (c.)  The  force  here 
lent  to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.Y.  (uniting  this 
with  the  preceding) — "a  troop  (of  children)  cometh." 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  word  gedttd — 
by  which  it  is  here  sought  to  interpret  the  pad  of  Gen. 
XXX,  11 — ^poesessed  its  own  special  signification  of  tur- 
bulence and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applica- 


ble to  children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  hia  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation  of 
Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost.  To 
suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient  divinity, 
the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be  once  alluded 
to — and  once  only — in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Isa.  Ixv,  11 ;  A.V.  "that 
troop;"  GeseniuB,  "  dem  GlUck"),  is  surely  a  poor  ex- 
planation.    See  below,  8. 

2.  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent  into 
Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable  from 
the  &ct  that  a  majority  of  their  names  ho'e  plural  ter- 
minations, as  if  those  of  fkmilies  rather  than  persons 
(Gen.  xlvi,  16).  The  list,  with  a  slight  variation,  ia 
again  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  census  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Numb,  xzvi,  15-18).  See  Abod; 
EzBON;  OzNi. 

Tribe  of  Gad. — The  position  of  Gad  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numb,  ii,  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph,  son 
of  Reuel  or  Deuel  (ii,  14 ;  x,  20).  Gad  is  reguUrly 
named  in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  dispatching  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
15),  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvi,  8, 15) 
— but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an  indication 
of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the  tribe  which  was 
subsequently  to  be  his  next  neighbor.  He  has  left  the 
more  closely-related  tribe  of  Asher  to  take  up  his  posi- 
tion next  to  Reuben.  These  two  tribes  also  preserve 
a  near  equality  in  their  numbers,  not  suffering  from 
the  fluctuations  which  were  endured  by  the  others. 
At  the  first  census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500 ; 
at  the  last  Gad  had  40,5(K),  and  Reuben  43,830.  This 
alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  these  two 
tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  five  hthidred  years  liefore  with  their  occupa- 
tions unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  3'outh  even  till  now" — "  we  are 
shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fathers"  (Gen.  xlvi,  84 ; 
xlvii,  4)— such  waa  the  account  which  the  patriarchs 
^ave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh.  The  civilization  and 
the  persecutions  of  Esrypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  most  of  the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
we  find  them  coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  repre- 
sentation that  they  "  have  cattle" — "  a  great  multitude 
of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds  ?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they  pray, 
\re  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them  not  be 
brought  over  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-5).  They  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper 
share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  after  that  task  had  been  effected,  and  the  appor- 
tionment amoni^stthe  nine  and  a  half  tribes  completed 
"  at  the  doorway  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
in  Shiloh,  before  Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by 
Joshua  "to  their  tents,"  to  their  "wives,  their  littl3 
ones,  and  their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind 
their  in  Gilead.  To  their  tente  they  went— to  the  dan- 
gers and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them  to 
remain  hidden  fh>m  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  alMut  the  centre  of  the 
land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district — ^from 
the  Araon  (wady  Mojeb),  about  half  way  down  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  lAarly  due  east  of  Jerusalem — 
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was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at  or  about  Hesbbon  the 
possessions  of  Gad  commenced.  They  embraced  half 
Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially  states  (Deut.  iii, 
12),  or  half  the  land  of  thd  children  of  Ammon  (Josh, 
xiii,  25),  probably  the  mountainous  district  which  is 
intersected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok — ^if  the  wady  Zurka 
be  the  Jabbok — including  as  its  most  northern  town 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  '*Aroer,  that  faces  Kab- 
bah," the  present  Amman  (Josh,  xiii,  25).  The  Ara- 
bian desert  thus  appears  to  have  been  the  eastern 
boundary.  West  was  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii,  27),  The 
northern  boundary  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Gad  possessed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  far  as 
the  Sen  of  Galilee  (xiii,  27),  but  among  the  mountains 
eastward  the  territory  extended  no  farther  north  than 
the  river  Jabbok.  The  border  seems  to  have  run  diag- 
onally from  that  point  across  the  mountains  by  Maha- 
naim to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Josh,  xii,  1-6;  xiii,  26,  80,  81 ;  Deut.  iil,  12,  13;  see 
Porter's  Danuiscus,  ii,  252).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  comparatively  separate  and  independent 
parts,  (1)  the  high  land  on  the  general  level  of  the 
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country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  tho  sunk  valley  of  the 
Jordan  itself;  the  former  diminishing  at  the  Jabbok, 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley  oo 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to  the  very 
Sea  of  Cinnereth  or  Gennesaret  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  vhich 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — **  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gil- 
ead"— we  have  only  vague  information.  From  the 
western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  wall  of 
purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizontal  outline; 
here  and  there  the  surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines, 
through  which  the  to:  rents  tind  their  way  to  the  Jor- 
dan, but  this  does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  wall- 
like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  bro- 
ken, and  when  the  summits  are  attained  a  new  scene 
is  said  to  burst  on  the  view.  *'  A  wide  table-land  ap- 
pears, tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout;  in  the 
southern  parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and 
there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics 
of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  the 
northern  parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  defiles, 
through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarrauk,  the 
Jabbok,  and  the  Amon  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they  melt  away 
into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a  gradual  descent 
joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the 
Assyrian  desert"  (Stanley,  Pdlestine,  p.  320).  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  countr}'— not  the  *'  flat,  open  downs  of 
smooth  and  even  turf"  of  the  countrv  round  He^hbon 
(Irby,  p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reul)en  and  of  the 
Moabites,  but  *'most  beautifully  varied  with  hanging 
woods,  mostly  of  the  vallonia  oak,  laorestinos,  cedar, 
arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  etc.  At  time^  tbe  coun- 
try had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (ib.  p.  l^')* 
"graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage"  (Por- 
ter, Handb,  p.  310).     See  Gileat>. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  tlwt  they  soon  extended  themselves 
beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the  reign 
of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  v,  11, 16)  show  them  U» 
have  been  at  that  time  established  over  the  whole  of 
Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah— 
the  modern  Sulkhad,  a  town  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  noble  plain  of  the  Hauran — and  very  hi  both 
to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  liorder  given  them 
originally,  while  the  l^Ianassites  were  pushed  still  far- 
ther northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chron.  v,  23). 
They  soon  became  identified  with  Gilead,  that  nane 
so  memorable  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation ; 
and  in  many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the 
name  of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that 
of  Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Delirah,  ' '  Gilead"  is  N»id 
to  have  **  abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v,  17).  Jpph- 
thah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Mir- 
peh  (Judg.  xi,  34 ;  compare  31,  and  Josh,  xiii,  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  *'the  Gileadite;"  and  w> 
klso  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27, 
Ezra  ii,  61 ;  com  p.  Josh,  xiii,  26). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities 
in  this  tribe,  with  their  probable  identifications: 


Map  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 


Abel-cernmin. 

Abel-Hhittim. 

Argob. 

Aroir 

Atiiroth-^hophnn. 

Betbbamh  (B.tli-) 

any).  ) 

B(>th-ariun^  or> 

Betb-har-tn  / 
Beth-nimrah. 
Betonira. 
Camon. 
Deblr. 
Galeed. 

G<Ta>»a  fGergesa  ?]. 
Gilead. 


[On  WadyS^lr]? 

Uajib. 

A  ireh, 

[Hof  MeiJ-Ekkeli]? 
(  [f  )pp«dt4?  Belrt-barah  (In 
(      Manasid))]  t 

Pcit-liaraiL 


Town. 

do. 
DlFtrict. 
Town. 

do. 

For  J. 

Town. 

do.  A'tnin'ti. 

do.  liatneh. 

do.  [ftmntin]? 

do.  See  liO-nasAiL 
f^ione-heap.  See  Gilead. 

Town.  Jrrash. 

Mount  JebH  Osha. 
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H^lon,  or  Horooaim.  Tomi. 
Jaaaar.  do. 

Jabbok.  River. 

JaboBk  Torn. 

Jaaer.  da 


Stir. 

Wadf)  Ewrka, 

Ed-Deir,  on  Wadf  Jabesf 

See  jAAsaa. 


Socooth. 


do. 


Jt<gar-aaliadtttha.       Stone.heapi  See  Qaxxbx 
Jogbehah.  Toirn.  [^(-JeM6e/i]r 

Lo-difbar.  da  iHt'Tauibelt-^J 

Uadma.  do.  iUakentU'd€maf\J 

Mahinalm.  da  JfoAtieA. 

Miapch.  da  See  Ramoth. 

Nimrah,  or  Nimrim.     da  See  Bnu-NiyKAH. 

PeaM,  or  Penuel.         do.  [N.  of  Wudy  Zurka.] 

Kamath  -miaptfth, ) 

or  Bamoth-QU->     do.  B^-SaiL 

cad  ) 

Rogelim.  da  C^j(im]f 

BUmml  da  SMhan, 

CAt  the  Bridge  &  of  Wadf 
Ajliin]  ? 
Zaphoo.  da  [9.  of  Wadf  Zurka]. 

The  chancter  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — '*  strong  men  of  nii.;ht, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and 
buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes 
upon   the   mountains  for   swiftness."     Such  is  the 
graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  heroes  of 
Gad — **the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand** — who  joined 
their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  dis- 
credit and  embarrassment  (1  Chron.  xii,8),  undeterred 
bf  the  natural  difficulties  of  "flood  and  field**  which 
stood  in  their  way.     Surrounded  as  they  were  by 
Ammonites,  Midtanites,  Hagarites,  **  Children  of  the 
East,"  and  all  the  other  countless  trilies,  animated  by 
a  common  hostility  to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had 
dispossessed  them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  exercise.    One  of  its  greatest  ens^gements  is 
reLited  in  1  Chron.  v,  19-22.     Here  their  opponents 
were  the  wandering  Ishmaelitish  tribes  of  Jetur,  Ne- 
phish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  zxv,  Id),  nomad  people, 
possessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
asses,  to  this  day  the  characteristic  po-^sessions  of  their 
Bedouin  successors.     This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have  entered 
with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims ; 
probably  pushed  their  way  Airther  into  the  Eastern 
wilderness  in  the  *' steads**  of  these  Hagarites.     An- 
other of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  hifltoiy 
of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements 
of  a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.     In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  aflTecting  history  there  are  traces  of  a 
spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque ;  the 
high  tone  taken  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble 
but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  kin^  of  Ammon 
before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming 
^ef,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose,  sure- 
ly in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of 
dlfcpo^ition,  which  must  have  been  more  or  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gadites  in  general.     If  to  this  we  add 
the  lo3'alty,  the  generosity,  and  the  delicacy  of  Bar- 
cillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  32-39),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Kor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Gad, 
forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  **who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,**  was  one  of  them. 

But,  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities. 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The  warriors,  who 
rendered  such  assistance  to  David,  might,  when  Ish- 
bosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Mahanaim  as  king  of  Is- 
rael, have  done  much  towards  affirming  his  rights. 
Had  Abner  made  choice  of  Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead 
of  Mahanaim — ^the  quick,  explosive  Ephraim  instead 
of  the  unready  Gad — who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles 
of  Da-vid*8  reign  would  have  been  immensely  in- 
creased, perhaps  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
kingdom  antedated  liy  nearly  a  century?     David's 
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presence  at  the  same  city  during  his  flight  from  Absa- 
lom produced  no  effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  as  having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  retain- 
ed some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer  that  it 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom 
— **Kuow  ye  not,**  says  Ahab  in  Samaria,  '*know  ye 
not  that  Bamoth  in  Gilead  is  oum,  and  we  be  still,  and 
take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?**  (1 
Khigs  xxii,  8).  The  territory  of  Gad  was  the  battle- 
field on  which  the  long  and  fierce  struggles  of  Syria 
and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and,  as  an  a^cultural 
pastoral  country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  (2  Kings  xx,  38). 

Gad  was  cairried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chron.  v,  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Am- 
monites. **Hath  Israel  no  sons?  hath  he  no  heir? 
why  doth  Malcham  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit  Gad,  and  his 
people  dwell  in  his  cities  ?*'  (xlix,  1).  See  Keland,  i\>- 
Uast.  p.  162  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  TVov.  in  Syria,  p.  345  sq. 

2  (Joaephus  VaSoc,  Ant,  vii,  13,  4.)  '*The  seer** 
(nTnil),or  **the  king's  seer,**  i.  e.  David's — such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix,  25;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11;  1  Chron.  xxi,  9) 
— was  a  *'  prophet'*  (K*^3:),  who  appears  to  have  joined 

David  when  in  ^*the  hold,**  and  at  whose  advice  he 
quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5),  B.C. 
1061.  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during  his 
wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not  again 
encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king,  when  he 
reappears  in  connection  with  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  11-19 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi,  9-19),  B.C.  cir.  1016.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  wrote  a  book  (see  Chronicles,  Book  of) 
of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  also  as* 
sisted  in  settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  **  bouse  of  God,**  b}'  which  his  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad 
has  been  compared  with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hthr,  on  1 
Sam.  xxii,  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the 
same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his 
parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion (  GeMch,  iii,  1 16 )  that  he  was  or  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would, 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  See 
David. 

3.  The  name  Gad  (with  the  art.  ^ftSn ;  Sept  iiup^ 
viov  V.  r.  SaifiioVt  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  Je« 
rome  and  of  some  MSS.,  tvxv)  i^  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
U  (A.V.  *'  troop").  The  word,  by  a  combination  with 
the  Arabic,  may  be  legitimately  taken  to  denote  ybr- 
tune  (see  Pococke,  Sptc,  Ifist.  Arab.  p.  140).  So  Ge- 
senius,  Hitzig,  and  Evald  have  taken  Gad  in  their 
respective  versions  of  I.«aiah,  rendering  the  clause, 
**  who  spread  a  table  to  fortune."  This  view,  which 
is  the  general  one,  makes  fortune  in  this  passage  to  be 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  There  is  great  disa- 
greement, however,  as  to  the  power  of  nature  which 
this  name  was  intended  to  denote,  and,  from  the  scanty 
data,  there  is  little  else  than  mere  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  majority,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
chief  rabbinical  commentators  (see  Boxtorf,  Lex.  TaJm. 
col.  1034),  as  well  as  Gesenius,  MUnter,  and  Ewald. 
consider  Gad  to  be  the  form  under  which  the  planet  /u* 
piier  was  worshipped  as  the  greater  star  of  good  fortune 
(see  especially  Gesenius,  Comm.  Hibtr  denJesaia.  ad  loc.). 
Others,  among  whom  i»  Vitringa,  suppose  Gad  to  have 
represented  the  Sun^  while  Huetius  regards  it  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Morm^  and  Movers,  the  latest  writer 
of  any  eminence  on  Syro-Arabian  idolatry,  takes  it  to 
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hare  been  the  planet  Vemu  {Die  Phdntdery  i,  650).  See 
Bel.  On  the  other  h^ind,  if  Gad  be  derived  from 
TlSi  in  the  sense  of  to  press^  to  croird,  It  may  mean  a 
truopj  a  heap  (to  which  sense  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Gen.  xliXf  19) ;  and  Hoheisel,  as  cited  in  RosenmUUer's 
Scholia^  ad  loc.,  as  well  as  Deyling,  in  his  Obtervat, 
MisceU.  p.  673,  have  each  attempted  a  mode  by  which 
the  passage  might  be  explained  if  Gad  and  Meni  were 
taken  in  the  sense  of  troop  and  nutaber  (see  further 
Dav.  Mill's  diss,  ad  loc.  in  his  JHm.  Seltcta,  p.  81-102). 
8ec  Muni.  ' 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the  Syrian  wor- 
ship of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation  of  Leah, 
when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx,  11),  T^Sl,  hii-gad, 
or,  as  the  Keri  has  it,  1A  KS,  **Gad,  or  good  fortune 

cometh."  The  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the 
Jerusalem  Turgum  both  give  *'a  luclcy  planet  com- 
eth," but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  an  interpreta- 
tion which  grew  out  of  the  astrological  beliefs  of  a  later 
time,  and  we  can  infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan  Aram  in  the 
age  of  Jacob.  That  this  luter  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
{Lex,  Talin.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  custom 
for  each  man  to  h..vc  in  his  house  a  splendid  couch, 
which  was  not  used,  i)ut  was  set  apart  for  "  the  princo> 
of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star  or  constellation  For- 
tune, to  render  it  more  propitious.  This  couch  was 
called  the  couch  of  Guda,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl. 
Sanhed.  f.  20  a ;  Xedarim^  f.  56  a).  Airain,  in  Bereshiih 
Rabboj  §  65,  the  words  "^nK  D^p^,  in  Gen.  zxvii,  31, 
are  explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben-Ezra  (on  Gen. 
XXX,  11),  says  "that  15P  (Isa.  Ixv,  11)  signifies  the 
t  txT  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything  that  is  good, 
for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar  (Arabic) ;  but  he 
says  that  *13  K3  (Gen.  xxx,  11)  is  not  used  in  the  same 
sense.-'  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing 
a  banqueting?  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Herod,  iii,  17, 18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by  the  Baby- 
lonians for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (comp.  also 
Herod,  i,  181,  etc.).  The  table  in  the  temple  of  Belus 
is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ti,  9)  as  being  of  beat- 
en gold,  40  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  weighing  500  talents. 
On  it  were  placed  two  drinking-cups  (KapxPfTia)  weigh- 
ing 80  talenti,  two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and  three 
golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200 
Babylonian  talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Tryphilius  at  Patara,  in  the  island 
of  Panchsa,  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (v.  46 ;  comp. 
also  Virgil,  yEn,  ii,  763).  In  addition  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  referred  to  al>ove,  may  bo  quoted  that 
of  Stephen  le  Moyne  (  Var.  Sacror.  p.  863),  who  says 
that  Gad  is  the  goat  of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  of  Le  Clerc 
{Comm.  in  laaJ)And  Lakemacher  (05«.  Phil,  iv,  18,  etc.), 
who  identify  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  (Sai,  i,  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  later  Eg^'ptian  mythology  Ti>xi  'was 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over 
birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  moon.  This  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  as  given  by  Jerome.  Traces  of  the  worship  of 
Gad  remain  in  the  proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Gid- 
dencme  (Plaut.  Pan,  v,  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gepeni- 
us  (3fo».  Phom.  p.  407)  renders  fTSrJ  13,  **  favoring 
fortune**  (comp.  Wirth,  De  Gad  et  MfniJudteomm  hodi- 
amorum  diitf  Altorf,  17*25).    bee  Baal. 

4.  For  the  plant^od^  see  Coriander. 

Gad&ra  (rd  VaSapa  in  Josephus,  prob.  from  ^*^^, 
a  foall  [see  Gbderah]  ;  only  in  N.  T.  in  the  Gentile 
Fa^apf/voc))  a  strong  city  (Josephus,  Ani,  xiii,  13,  3), 
situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Pliny,  ff,  N»  v,  16), 


east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against  Scytfaopolis  nS 
Tiberias  (Eusebius,  Onomaetioon,  s.  t.),  and  16  Bouun 
miles  distant  from  each  of  those  places  {ttm.  AkIoil 
ed.  Wess.  p.  196,  198 ;  Tab,  Peut.),  or  60  stadia  from 
the  latter  (Joseph.  Life,  §  65).     It  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hie- 
romax, three  miles  distant,  were  warm  sprin;^  and 
baths  called  Amatha  {Onom.  s.  v.  i£tham  and  Gadara; 
/tin.  Ant,  Martyr.^.     Josephus  calls  it  the  caintal  of 
Per«a  {War,  iv,  3),  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  coantry  (v,  71, 
3).     A  large  district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Jo- 
sephus Gadaritis  (Fa^apinc,  War,  iii,  10, 10) ;  Strabo 
also  informs  us  that  the  warm  healiUc^  springs  were 
*'in  the  territory  of  Gadara'*  (tv  ry  Vacapih,  Gtcg. 
xvi).     They  were  termed  Thermae  Helic,  and  wera 
reckoned  inferior  only  to  those  of  Baic  (Eoseli.  (ko- 
mast,).    According  to  Epiphanius  (tidv,  Hcmt,  i,  131), 
a  yearly  festival  was  held  at  these  baths  (Reland,  p. 
775).    1  be  caverns  in  the  rocks  are  also  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (/.  c.)  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  were  in  his  day  used  for  dwellings  as  well  as  for 
tombs.     G.4dara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  BiUe, 
but  it  is  evidenth'  identical  with  the  *' coantry  of  the 
Gadarencs"  (i^wpci  or  iripix^i»poi  riuv  racaf(i}V(»y,Mark 
v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26, 37). 

Gadara  seems  to  have  been  founded  and  cbieflj  in- 
habited by  Gentiles,  for  Josephus  says  of  it,  in  oonjune- 
tion  with  Gaza  and  Hippos,  ^*  they  were  Grecian  cit* 
ies*'  {Ant.  xvii,  11, 4).  The  first  histoiical  notice  of 
Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with  Pella  and  other  cit- 
ies, by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Jo> 
seph.  AnJt,  xU,  3,  3).  About  twenty  years  aftenrards 
it  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Janncus,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months  {.Ant,  xiii,  1:^,  8;  M  ar,  1,4, 2). 
'I'he  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ;  but 
the  place  having  teen  destroyed  during  their  d\il 
wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his  freedmau 
Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  (  War,  i,  7, 7).  When 
Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  S}Tia,  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  dis- 
tricts, and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  coon- 
cil,  Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts (  War,  i,  8,  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara,  nith 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  added  Ity  Augustus 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant.  xv,  7.  3); 
from  which,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  Fondered, 
and  joined  to  the  province  of  S}Tia  (Joseph.  If'<ir,  ii,  6, 
8).  According  to  the  present  text  of  the  Jewish  bis* 
torian,  Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasikn  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding 
villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph.  fFior,  iii,  7, 1);  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (see  Robinson,  Later 
Bib,  Be»,  p.  87,  note)  that  the  place  there  referred  faa 
is  Gabara  (q.  v.).  However  that  may  have  been,  Ga- 
dara was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 3).  Stephen  of 
B^'zantium  (p.  254)  reckoned  it  a  part  of  Ccele-Syria, 
and  Pliny  (//tar.  Nat,  v,  16)  a  part  of  the  Deca'polis 
(comp.  William  of  Tyre,  xvii,  13).  At  a  Uter  period 
it  was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Palaestina  Secan- 
da,  whose  bishops  are 
named  in  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephesns 
(Reland,  Po/nv/.  p.  176, 
215,  223,  226).  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p. 
776;  Bitter,  i^rcfib.  xvii, 
318).  For  coins,  see 
Eckhel  {Doctr,  Num. 
iii,  348).  It  iiell  to  m- 
ins  soon  after  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest, 
and  has  now  been  de- 
serted  for   centuries^ 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  familieB  of  shepherd?,  who 
occasionally  find  a  home  in  its  rock-hewn  tombs. 

Most  modern  authorities  (Rauiiier,  in  his  Palddina, 
Barckhardtf  Seetzen)  And  Gadara  in  the  present  vil- 
I.ige  of  Um-itis,  Buckingham,  however,  identifies 
this  with  Gamala  (Trao,  in  Paleat.  ii,  252  sq.);  though 
it  may  be  added  that  his  facts,  if  not  his  reasonings, 
lead  to  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  general  opinion. 
On  a  partially  isolated  hill  at  the  north-western  ex- 
treuiity  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Tiberias,  lie  the  extensive  and  remarkal.le  ruins 
of  Um^Keis.  Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  is  the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el  Mandhur,  tlie 
ancient  Hieromax ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha  (see  Irhy  and  Mangles,  p.  21)8 ;  Lindsuy,  ii, 
U7,  d8).  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and  on  the 
south  is  wady  el  'Arab,  running  parallel  to  the  Mand- 
hur.  Um-Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between 
the  two  latter  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in  ele- 
vation towards  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  the  situa- 
tion is  strong  and  commanding.  The  city  formed 
nearly  a  square.  The  upper  part  of  it  stood  on  a  level 
spot^  and  appears  to  have  been  walled  all  round,  the 
acclivities  of  the  hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly 
steep.  The  eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portals 
Ftill  remaining.  The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture 
are  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian,  llie  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two  milss  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  there  are  traces  of  fbrtific.itions  all  round, 
though  now  almost  completely  pro^^trate.  These  ruins 
bear  testimony  to  tho  splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far 
from  it  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At 
the  latter  a  street  commences — the  via  recla  of  Gadara 
— which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  havin 4 
a  colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another  larger 
theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  principal  p^rt  of 
the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatrcH.  on  a 
level  piec3  of  ground.  Now  not  a  house,  not  a  column, 
not  a  wall  remains  standing;  yet  the  old  pavemsnt  of 
th-:  main  street  is  nearly  p3rfect,  and  her  a  and  there 
the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  are  visible  on  the 
stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thoroughfires  of  Pompeii. 
Backinizham  speaks  of  several  grottoes,  which  formed 
the  necropolis  of  the  city,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  first  two  examined  by  him  were  plain  cham- 
I>pr9  hewn  down  so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  third  tomb  had  a  stone  door,  as  perfect  as  on  the 
day  of  its  being  first  hung.  The  last  was  an  excavated 
chamber,  seven  feet  in  height,  twelve  paces  Ion;;,  and 
ten  broad ;  within  it  was  a  smaller  room.  Other  tombs 
were  duwovered  by  Backingham  as  he  ascended  the 
liill.  He  entered  one  in  which  were  ten  sepulchres, 
ranged  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamljer  in  a  line, 
being  pierced  Inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  thin  partition  left  in  the  rock,  in  each  of 
which  was  cut  a  small  niche  for  a  lamp.  Still  more 
tombs  were  found,  some  containing  siircophagi,  some 
without  them ;  all,  however,  displaying  more  or  less 
of  architectural  ornament.  One  of  the  ancient  tombs 
was,  when  our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter's 
shop,  the  occnpier  of  it  being  employed  In  constructing 
a  rode  plough.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  remained  with- 
in, which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  provision-chest. 
See  Barckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal 
of  Sac.  Lit.  vi,  281  sq. ;  Hackett,  JUmlr,  of  Script,  p. 
190;  Traill's  Jotephiu,  i,  146, 

Gadara  derives  its  greatest  interest  from  having  j 
been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in  heHling  the  I 
dsemoniacs  (Matt,  viil,  28-84;  Mark  v,  1-21;  Luke 
viii,  26-40).  **They  ware  no  clotho.%  neither  abode 
In  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs.**  Christ  came  across 
the  lake  fh>m  Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the  south- 
east Tn  corner,  where  the  steep,  loft}'  bank  of  the  east- 
em  plateau  breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 
The  demoniacs  met  him  a  short  distance  from  the 


shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjdining  declivity  the  "great 
herd  of  swiue"  were  feeding;  when  the  dtemons  went 
among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  steep 
place"  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up 
to  the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  down  in  haste,  and  **  besought  Jesus  that  he 
would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole  cireum- 
stances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  features  of  the  country.  Another  thing  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tomb$^  which  dot  the  cliflTs  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  north-east  decliv- 
ity, but  many  beautifully-sculptured  sarcophagi  are 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  heights.  They  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers 
of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors  are 
slabs  of  stone,  a  few  being  ornamented  with  panels ; 
some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places  (Porter,  Dat 
nuuctu^  il,  54).  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um-Keis 
are  all  troglodytes,  "dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  poor 
maniacs  of  old,  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. — In  the  above 
account,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matt,  (viii,  28),  we  have  the 
word  GtrgtsentM  (fcpyeinyvuiv,  instead  of  Vaiapffviav^ 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  "'DSi'^Si 
(Sept.  Tipyntdioi-y  in  Gen.  xv,  21,  and  Deut.  vii,  1— 
the  name  of  an  old  Canaanitish  trilie  [see  Giroash- 
ITBS],  which  Jerome  ( in  Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv  )  locates 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also 
says  ( 0pp.  iv,  140 )  that  a  city  called  Gergtaa  an- 
ciently stood  un  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even 
were  this  true,  still  the  other  Gospels  would  be 
strictly  accurate.  Gadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its 
district  would  include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  roost  ancient  MSS.  give  the 
word  VtpaativCav^  while  others  have  Ta^api]vCitv — the 
former  reading  is  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lach- 
mann,  while  Scholz  prefers  the  latter;  and  either  one 
or  other  of  these  seems  preferable  to  Yipyianvutv*  See 
Gkrasa. 

Gadar^ne  (Xa^apfivo^\  an  inhabitant  of  Gada- 
ra (q.  v.),  occurring  only  in  the  account  of  the  da&- 
mouiacs  cured  by  Christ  (Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26, 37), 
and  perhaps  to  be  read  in  the  third  Evangelist  (Matt, 
viii,  28)  instead  of  Geroksene  (q.  v.). 

Gaddah.    See  Hazar-Gaddah. 

Gad'di  (Heb.  Gaddi',  ^'!}^,  fortunate ;  Sept.  VttSSi), 
son  of  Snsi,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  sent  by  Moses 
as  the  representative  of  that  trilw  among  the  twelve 
'^  spies,'*  on  their  exploring  tour  through  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiii,  11),  B.C.  1657. 

Gad'dlel  (Heb.  GaddieV,  \^'^'ril.  fortune  [i.  e.  tent] 
of  God;  Sept.  Paoajr/X  v.  r.  Poi-or/X),  son  of  Sodi,  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  He  represented  that  tribe  among 
the  twelve  "spies"  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiii,  10),  B.C.  1657. 

Gader.     See  Beth-Gadf.r. 

Ga'di  (Heb.  Gad»%  'n},  a  GadiU ;  Sept.  Vadi  v.  r. 
raS^i  and  ViSSft),  the  father  of  the  usurper  Menahem, 
who  slew  Shallum,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  14, 17), 
B.C.  ante  769. 

Gad'ite  (Heb.  Gadi%  "'^J,  mostly  collect,  and  with 
the  art. ;  .Sept.  FaB,  Prt^ci,  i/iof  Fc'iS,  etc.),  the  descend- 
ants of  Gad  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
14;  Deut.  ill,  12, 16;  iv,43;  xxlx,8;  Josh.  1,12;  xU, 
6 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  86 ;  2  Kings  x,  83 ; 
1  Chron.  v,  18, 26 ;  xii,  8,  87 ;  xxvi, .%). 

Gadsden,  Christopher  Edwards,  D.D.,  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  Nov.  25. 1785.  His  early  training  was  partly 
Episcopal  and  partly  Congregational.  In  1840  he  passed 
A.  B.  (if  Yale  College,  where  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  John  C.  Calhoun.     He  was  ordained  deacon 
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in  1807,  and  piiest  in  1810.  In  1808  he  took  cliarpre  of 
St.  John's,  Berkley,  and  soon  after  became  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  of  which  he  be- 
came rector  in  1814,  and  in  connection  with  which  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  In  1810  he  founded  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Society  in  South  Carolina,  which 
has  proved  an  important  auxiliary  to  clerical  education 
and  missionary  effort.  In  1814  he  l>ecame  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston,  and  tlie  following  year  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  College  of  S.  C.  He  was  elected  bishop  in 
1840,  and  in  the  earnest  discharge  of  his  duties  gare 
particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  col- 
ored people.  He  was  distinguished  for  thorough  learn- 
ing  and  deep  piety.  He  died  in  Charleston  June  24, 
1852.  He  published  Thf.  Praifer-book  cu  it  iaf  three 
charges  to  bis  clergy,  entitled  J'ke  Times  VMrally  con- 
tidered^  The  Times  eccUsiaaticitUy  contidered,  and  The 
Timet  theologically  crmsidertd;  and  some  Sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  v,  510. 

Gaetanus.    See  Cajetan. 

Gaffarel,  Jacques,  a  French  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Mannes,  in  Provence,  in  1601,  and  studied  at  Valence. 
He  showed  special  aptitude  for  Oriental  and  cabalistic 
studies,  and  was  made  librarian  at  Paris  to  cardinal 
,  Sichelieu.  In  1625  he  published  Abdita  divinct  Car- 
balcB  Mytteria  (4to) ;  and  got  into  trouble  by  Curiosi- 
tez  inouytz  tur  la  sculpture  Uilismiihit(ue  dcs  Persans 
(Paris,  1629-80,  also  1631, 1637,  and  in  Latm,  Curiosi- 
tates  Inauditee  [Hamburg,  1706,  8vo]),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne.  In  1632  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  intimate  with  Leo  Allatius.  He  travelled 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
received  -several  valuable  Church  preferments.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reclaiming  Piotestants,  but  was 
himself  charged  with  preaching  against  purgatory. 
Bayle  hints  thut  he  did  tliis  by  order,  in  order  to  se- 
duce Protestants.  He  died  in  1681.  Among  his  writ- 
ing8,'other  than  those  mentioned,  are  Dies  Domini,  sire 
define  mvndi,  etc.  (Paris,  1629, 12mo) : — Index  Codicum 
cabalisticorum  quints  usus  est  Joannes  Mirandulanus 
(Paris,  1651) : —  Histoire  universelle  du  monde  souter- 
rain  (1666,  fol.). —  Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Ntntv,  Biog.  Ghiiraley  xix,  146. 

Oage,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  noted  especial- 
ly for  his  conversion  from  Roman  Catholicism,  was  born 
in  Haling,  in  Surrey,  al>ont  1597.  He  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order  in  Spain,  after  which  he  Avns  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands ;  but  instead  of 
going  thither,  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  then  to  Guate- 
mala, where  lie  spent  ten  yean  in  missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians.  He  returned  to  England  in  1637, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
he  had  forgotten  hh  native  langna^e.  On  examining 
into  his  domestic  affairs,  he  found  himself  unnoticed  in 
bis  father's  will,  forgotten  hy  some  of  his  relations, 
and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by  others.  While 
abroad  he  had  imbibed  doubts  of  Romanism,  and  now 
he  resolved  to  take  anbther  journey  to  Italy,  to  **try 
what  lietter  satisfaction  he  could  find  for  his  conscience 
at  Rome  in  that  religion."  At  Loretto  his  conversion 
from  Popery  was  completed  by  his  observation  of  the 
false  miracles  attributed  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
there,  and  on  his  return  home  he  preached  a  recanta- 
tion sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  by  order  of  the  bii^hop  of 
London.  He  continued  above  a  year  in  London,  but 
soon  received  from  the  parliamentary  party  the  living 
of  Deal,  in  Kent.  His  accounts  of  the  VVest  Indies 
and  Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  of 
admiral  Penn  against  Jamaica  in  1655.  Page  accom- 
panied the  fleet,  and  died  of  dysentery  at  Jamaica 
(1656).  He  published  his  Recantation  Sermon  (1642) ; 
a  piece  entitled  A  Duelfovght  between  a  Jesuit  and  a 
Dominican  (4to) ;  and  Survey  of  the  West  Indies  (1648, 
and  again  in  1655,  fol.).  This  work  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  was  soon  translated  into  most  European 
languages.     See  Hook,  Eccles,  Biogr.  v,  243 ;  Echard, 


Script.  Ord,  Prtedicatontm,  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog, 
Giniralef  xix,  151. 

GagefWilliam,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  vis  bun 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 1797.  He  graduated  at  Ain« 
herst  College  in  1828,  then  entered  Andover  Theolog* 
ical  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1831.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year,  and  was  settled  in 
1832  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Concord  and  Fisgih, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  etrlr 
espoused  the  anti-slavery  views  for  which  the  presby- 
tery of  Chillicothe  has  been  so  long  distinguislied. 
Upon  one  occasion  his  house  was  pelted  with  egg«  lad 
stones,  and  he  himself  was  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers  if  he  would  not  desist  from  preaching  and 
praying  on  the  subject.  He  kept  on  in  his  coone, 
however.  He  died  July  9, 1863.— Wilson,  Pretbftmas 
Abnanacy  vi,  150. 

Oageliu,  FRAN90ts  Isidork,«4  French  misaionaiT 
and  martyr,  was  bum  at  Mont-Pereux  (Doubs),  May 
5, 179U,  and  educated  at  Besanvon,  and  at  the  seminary 
of  Foreign  Bli^^sions  at  Paris.  Having  been  appoioted 
subdeacon,  he  embarked  at  Bordeaux  in  Dec..  1820, 
for  Cochin  China,  and  in  1822  was  consecrated  priest 
by  bibhop  Labarthe.  The  Chri£>tian  religion  had  been 
tolerated  in  Cochin  Chinn  since  April  22, 1774,  bat  lbs 
example  of  Tonqnin,  wiiere  it  was  strictly  prohibited, 
was  not  without  influence.  In  1820  Mihn-Mehn  as* 
cended  the  throne,  and  soon  gave  evidences  of  hisdis- 
like  towards  the  new  religion,  yet  did  not  begin  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  until  1826.  At  that  time  the 
bonzes  and  mandarins  addressed  a  petition  to  the  tm- 
peror,  asking  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  missionaries. 
The  Jesuits,  becoming  alarmed,  fled ;  but  Gagclin,  le$s 
fortunate  than  his  colleagues,  was  arretted  and  brought 
back  to  Hue-Fo.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  coO' 
tinue  his  missionary  eflforts,  and  in  1828  was  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  province  of  Dong  Nai ;  but  a  strife  be- 
tween the  diflferent  sects  led  to  a  general  edict  agaiotct 
the  Christians,  Jan.  6, 1833.  Gagelin  was  again  taken 
to  Hue,  and  liung,  Oct.  11, 1833.— Francois  Planes, 
He  de  Vahbe  Gagelin  (Besan^on,  1886, 12mo);  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gtneraley  xix,  154  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Gagnier,  Jean,  a  French  divine  and  Orieotali^ 
was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He  was  bred  a  Bomaa 
Catholic,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  canon 
in  the  alihey  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  became  a  Protestant 
and  settled  in  England.  He  was  patronised  by  ardi- 
bishop  Sharp  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  received 
the  degree  of  BI.A.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  the  Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford  in  1715» 
and  died  in  1740.  He  published  an  edition  of  Bea 
Gorion's  "History  of  the  Jews,"  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  (Oxf.  1706, 4to): — Yindkiis 
Kircheriana  (Oxf.  1718,  fol.)  i^Veg&se  Rimuma  am- 
ffoinnie  d'idolatrie  (La  Have,  1706,  8vo): — Vie  de  -Vfl- 
homet^  traduite  et  compUee  de  t Alcoran  (Amst.  17S3,  2 
vols.). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr.  Gener.  xix,  166, 

Ga'ham  (Heb.  Gack'am,  cm,  "in  panse'*  Ca'- 
cham,  Wnt ;  perhaps,  having  fiaming  eyes;  otherwise, 
sirarthy ;  Sept.  Fnafx  v.  r.  Too/a),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  S4)^  B.C. 
cir.  2200. 

Ga'bar  (Heb.  Gach'ar,  nm,  **  in  pause"  Gei'ekar, 
in  J,  a  htrking-pface ;  Sept.  Taap),  one  of  the  chief 
Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zerubba^ 
bel  from  the  captivity  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Xeh. 
vii,  49),  B.C.  ante  536. 

Gaianit89.  A  Monophysite  sect  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry, which  derived  its  name  from  Gaianus,  bishop  of  AU 
exandria,  who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  was  subject  to  any  of  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.     See  Eittychiaxism. 

Gailer  of  Kaiseraburg.    See  Ggilrr. 

Gaillard,  JacqukSi  a  French  Protestant  theob- 
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gian,  was  born  at  Montauban  towards  1620.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  acade- 
mj  of  that  cit3%  but  in  1669,  certain  disorders  arising 
in  the  schools,  he  was  expelled  fh>m  Montauban,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  country.  He  went  to  Holland, 
and  in  1662  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  of 
Bois-le-Duc.  He  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
College  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards  professor  of  theolu- 
gy  in  the  nniventity.  He  wrote  (Jewaloffii  Chruti^ 
cum  enodatione  difficuUatum  qua  occurrunt  in  t9ingdiis 
Mattkai  ei  Lucm  (Leyden,  1683,  8vo)  :—Melchuedecus 
Ckristui,  touis  rex  futtitue  tt  rexpacUj  uu  exercitWumet 
xU  de  Mdehiaedeeo  (Leyd.  1686,  8vo).  See  £.  Benoit, 
Hi$t.  de  tedU  de  Nantei  (iU,  p.  820-»22 ;  Uayle,  Abur. 
de  la  Bepublique  de*  Leitrea  (1684) ;  Haag,  La  France 
Proieetaniey  s.  v. 

Gaisford,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  Dec. 
22,  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
where  he  was  noted  for  hia  proficiency  in  Greek.  He 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1797,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  student  in  1800  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
chapter.  He  proceeded  B.A.  June  8, 1801,  and  M.A. 
April  11, 180i.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  tutor  in 
his  college.  His  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  ofHtphas- 
Hon,  publbhed  in  1810,  established  his  reputation  as  an 
accurate  and  profound  scholar.  In  1811  he  was  made 
regius  professor  of  Greek,  and,  after  a  number  of  val- 
naUe  preferments,  in  1881  he  was  msde  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  which  office  he  filled  most  ably  till  his  death, 
Jnne  2, 1855.  So  high  was  his  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  of  the  Ritval  Academy  of  Munich.  In 
private  life  he  '*  did  Justl}*,  loved  mercy,  and  walked 
humbly  before  God."  The  list  of  his  classical  publi- 
cations is  too  great  to  be  published  here ;  among  them 
were  editions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Euripides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Sophocles.  In  theological  liter- 
ature he  edited,  besides  other  works,  the  following: 
Ckrerohotd  Diciatn  in  Theodom  Canone*^  necnon  Epmer- 
ismi  in  Psalmot  (3  vols.  1842)  .-^Etudfii  Echgas  Prophet- 
ieee  (1842)  -.^EtuebU  Praparatio  Evangelica  (1843)  :~ 
Peargoni  Adversaria  Hetychiana  (2  vols.  1844): — E^y- 
molofficon  Mtignvm  (fol.  1848): — Vetue  Testamentum  er 
Vertione  LXX  Inierp.  (3  vols.  1  .'mo,  1848)  '.—Stobcei  Ec- 
lofffe  Phync*e  et  Eth'cm  (2  vols.  1850) : — KuafUua  contra 
Uiertfdem  et  MareeUum  (1852) : — Eusehii  Demonsiratio 
Ecangelica  (2  vols.  8vo,  1852) : — Theodorcti  Hvttoria 
Eeclewu^ca  (1854). — Hardwick,  AnnuaiBiogr.  (Lond. 
1850.  limo). 

Gains  (FatoCf  for  Lat.  Caitu,  a  common  Roman 
name),  the  name  of  three  or  four  men  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul,  who 
was  seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xiz,  29), 
A.D.  54. 

2.  A  man  of  Derbe  (an  epithet  which  some  have 
very  unnaturally  transferred  to  Timothy)  who  accom- 
panied Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xx, 
4),A.D.55. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth  with  whom  Paul  lodged, 
and  in  whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  (Rom.  xvi,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  A.D.  55.  He 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  preceding. 

4.  A  Christian  (probably  of  Asia  Minor)  to  whom 
John  addressed  his  third  epistle  (3  John  1),  A.D.  cir. 
92.  See  John,  Epistles  op.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  him  as  identical  with  either  of  the 
foregoing  (Wolf,  Cures,  ad  loc.). 

Oains,  Dr.     See  Caius. 

Oal,  Saikt.     See  Gall. 

Oal'aad  (VaXaaS,  1  Mace.  ▼,  9, 56 ;  Jnd.  i,  8 ;  xv, 
S)  and  THE  COUNTRY  OF  Galaad  (t)  raXaaSirtc,  (7a- 
ktatSUs,  1  Mace.  ▼,  17,  20,  25,  27,  36,  45 ;  xiii,  22),  a 
Gnadzed  form  of  the  word  Gilsad  (q.  v.). 


Oa'lal  (Heb.  Gakd%  bb»,  perhaps  weighty;  Sept 
Tte/Xi/X,  raXiKf  ToXadA),  the  name  of  two  Levites  aft- 
er the  exile. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun.  and  father  of  Shemai« 
ah  or  Shammoa  (1  Chron.  ix,  IG ;  Neh.  xi,  17),  B.C. 
ante  536. 

2.  One  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  and  served  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix, 
15),  A.D.  536. 

GalanOB,  Dembtrios,  a  Greek  scholar,  was  bom 
in  Athens  in  17(>0.  He  studied  at  Missolonghi,  and 
subsequently  at  Patmos,  where  he  remained  six  years 
perfecting  himself  in  Greek  learning.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  was  sent  for  by  his  uncle,  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  who  desired  him  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
But  Demetrios  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  let- 
ters, and  went  to  Calcutta  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  Greek  in  1786.  *' After  remaining  six  years 
in  Calcutta,  pursuing  the  study  of  the  English,  and 
also  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  henceforth  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy. Investing  the  property  which  he  had  ac- 
quired while  there  in  a  commercial  establishment,  he 
removed  to  Benares.  Here  he  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  lived  in  thb  way  for  forty  ^'ears,  re- 
spected alike  by  the  native  population  and  by  Euro- 
pean  residents.  He  undertook  the  task  of  translating 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Brahminical  litera* 
ture  relating  to  philosophy  into  Greek.  When  he  waa 
seventy  years  old  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  but  he  died  with  this  wish  unfulfilled. 
May  3^  1833.  He  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Otlio,  at  Athens,  all  his  library,  consisting  of  Sanscrit 
books  and  MS.  translations  from  them  i.ito  Greek. 
Six  or  eight  volumes  of  these  translations  have  been 
published  by  the  librarian  of  the  university,  and  are 
found  in  the  collection  of  modem  Greek  literature  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  this  selection 
are  included  translations  of  the  Vbagavata  Purana, 
the  Gita,  the  Dourga,  and  a  portion,  or,  rather,  an 
epitome  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Indian  lltsnip 
ture."— IFa/cAman  and  Rector,  Nov.  7, 1861. 

Gal  ante,  Abraham  ben-Mordecai,  a  Cabal* 
ist  and  Jewish  commentator  of  the  16th  century.  He. 
was  a  disciple  of  the  new-school  Cal>alist,  Moms  Cor- 
dovero,  and  Is  best  known  by  his  mystic  commen* 
tary  on  the  Lamentations  (0*^*71^0  rs'^p),  published, 
with  additions,  by  Ibn-Shofib  under  the  title  C^sSa  Vip 

(Venice,  15*^9;  2d  ed.  Prague,  1621).  Galante  wrote 
also  a  commentary'  on  the  Sohar  (or  Zobar)  (q.  v.),  en- 
titled ^p"^  n*^"^,  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  but 
of  which  only  the  first  part,  on  Genesis,  was  printed 
under  the  title  HSH  ^nm  (Venice,  1655).  The  MS. 
of  the  unpublished  parts  of  this  work  rem'iin  unedited 
in  the  Oppenheim  Library.  Jost  (p.  237)  says  that 
the  name  of  Galante's  father  was  originally  Mordecai 
Angela^  but  that  he,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  waa 
called  Galante,  or,  rather,  Galant*uomo,  in  Rome, 
where  he  lived.  When  his  sons,  Abraham  and  Mo- 
ses, afterwards  emigrated  to  Palestine,  they  retained 
the  new  name  of  their  father. — Jost,  Getch.  d.  Juden- 
fhwne  u,  s.  Sekfen^  iii,  150;  £cheridge«  Tntrod,  to  Hebr. 
LU.  p.  360, 418 ;  FUrst,  BUd.  Jud,  i,  313.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Galante,  Mosee  ben-Mordecal,  brother  of 
Abraham  (see  above),  was  president  of  the  celebrated 

Jewish  college  for  rai)bins  at  Safed.  His  Tirifip 
^nitn,  Index  to  Sohar  (Zohar)  (Venice,  1666;  2d  ei 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1681),  explains  all  the  passages  of  the 
0.  T.  occurring  in  the  Zohar  (q.  v.).  This  book  ex- 
hibits the  manner  in  which  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Old  Test,  are  treated  in  the  Talmud  and  Osbb*. 
la.    We  have  also  firom  him  a  oommen'joy  on  Ecd*- 
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liuttt  C^pS^  ^^Pl^i  Smted,  1578),  which  'a  lllnitntfid 
throughout  with  esCncta  froin  tbs  Sohst.  The  time 
of  his  death  i>  *  muCter  of  much  dispute.  Robinson 
{Bitlical  JJmmoAh  m  Pnlalii^.  ii,  4.1U)  and  Kant 
^ve  it  161B  i  Stein  Schneider  {Caial.  lU.  itbr.  in  Bib. 
tiol&.  Boditiana)  placci  it  niu<:h  earlier,  but  Jon  Mi.vs 
that  he  was  sixty-ei|;lit  yeata  old  at  Uie  time  of  his 
death  (1689),  which  Mould  be  imposiible,  a*  AbTahmn 
Gelante  ie  said  to  have  died  about  16O0.— Kitto,  Eniy- 
elop.  of  Bib.  fit.  ii,  bi ;  Joet,  Gach.  d.  Judatlhunu  a.  i. 
«£«.»,  iii,  237 ;  FUnt,  BiU.  Aif.  i,  SI3.    (J.H.W.) 

Qala'Ua  (rnXorfo,  aho  [Acta  KTf,  6;  xviii,  23] 
i}  roXarwi)  X*^"))  "*  'iii|>ottiint  central  district  of 
Asia  UiDor  (q.  v.). 

Gilatia  li  literally  the  "  Gallia"  of  the  Eait.  Ro- 
man writere  call  its  Inhabitants  GalU,  just  BB  Gret;k 
writers  call  the  inhabiUnts  of  ancient  France  VaXnrm 
(lee  Pritchard,  JVul.  HUl.  of  Man,  iii,  96),  Fmm  the 
intermixture  of  Gaula  and  Greclui  (Pausan.  I,  4),  Gala- 
tia  was  also  called  Gall>-Gra:ciii  (rakXvfixiula,  Stra- 
li,  B).  and  its  inhabitants  Gallo-Gi  '"  ' 


.1  lost  their  native 


gnsge  (Prol.  ad  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal, ;  De  Welte's 
Ltkrbi^,  p.  231).  In  2  Tim.  iv,  10,  some  commenta- 
tors  suppose  Western  Gnu!  to  be  meant,  and  several 
HSS.  liave  ruXXioi'  instead  of  rnXaWar.  In  1  Msec. 
*lii,  !,  where  Judas  MaccaLxus  is  hearing  the  stor)' 
of  ^e  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  conqueriu);  the  Tn- 
Xorni,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  tiie  passage  either  of 
the  Eastern  or  Weatem  Gaula ;  for  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  bf  the  Romans,  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Aaia,  are  mentioned  in  the  eamo  context. 
Again,  rtiXaroi  i>  the  same  word  with  KA701;  and 
the  Gaktiani  were  in  their  origin  *  etrei-m  of  that 
great  Celtic  torrent  (apparently  Kymrj-,  and  not  Gael) 
which  poured  into  Macedonia  about  B.C.  2E0  (Stnbo, 
l»,187i  xii,606i  IJvy,  .iMvlii.lC;  Flor.ii,  11;  Jus- 
tin, XXV,  2;  Applan,  Sgr.  xxxii,  42}.  Soma  of  tfaose 
Invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the 
aborea  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporu.i,  when  Nico- 
medes  1,  king  of  Bilhynia,  being  then  enjaged  in  a 
civil  war,  invited  them  across  into  Asia  Slinor  to  assist 
him  B)>Binst  his  brother,  Zyb<Etas  (Memnon.  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  224,  p,  374),  B.C.  cir.  270.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their  steps; 
and,  strengthened  by  the  accession  uf  t^eh  hordn 
from  Enrope,  they  overrim  Bithynia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  sapported  themselves  by  predator^' 
excursions,  or  tiy  imposts  exacted  tntm  the  native 
ohiefs.  Antiochas  I,  king  of  Syria,  look  hla  title  of 
Soter  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  forty  years,  AUulus  I,  king  of  Pergamu*, 
snccoerted  in  checking  their  nomadic  habits,  and  con- 
fined tliem  to  a  Axed  territory  within  the  (t^nersl  geo- 
graphical limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galutja  was 
permanently  given.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent 
for  their  reetieesness  and  lore  of  war  by  hiring  tbem- 
aelvea  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  if  '  '  ~ 
the  explanation  of  2  Mace,  viii,  20,  which  refers  to 
tomt  stnigale  of  the  Seleocid  princes  in  which  both 
Jaws  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Josephua  ([Tin-, 
1,  SO,  H)  we  find  some  of  (he  latter,  who  bad  been  In 
Cleopatra*!  body-guard,  acting  in  tiie  same  character 
for  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  the  wars  had  been 
taking  place  which  brought  all  (he  countries  round 
the  east  of  the  Klediteiraneiin  within  the  range  of  the 
Roman  power.  The  Galali.ins  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia,  In  tlie  Mithridatic  wat  tbey 
finigbt  on  both  sides.  Of  the  three  principal  trilics 
(Strabo,  xlii,  42n),  the  Trocml  (Tp<;ic/jui)  settled  in  (' 
eastern  part  of  (ialatb,  near  the  hanks  uT  the  Hal' 
tbe  Tectoaages  (TirrAaayn)  in  the  country  round  An- 
cym  ;  and  the  To1istol>ogii  (TnXiaTo/Jiiyini)  In  thi 
south-weetem  parts  near  Pesslnus,  Tlicy  retainec 
their  independence  till  the  year  B.C.  189,  when  they 
were  brought  under  the  power  of  Rome  I       ' 
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conml  Cn.  M»n!iua  (l.ivy,  ixxvlii;  Polyh.  xiii,  »q 
though  still  governed  bv  tlieir  own  princes,  Tltii 
government  was  originaiiy  republican  (Pliny,  v.-ltl, 
but  at  length  regal  (Strabo,  xii,  390),  Deiolanij  being 
their  first  king  (Cicero,  fro  Dam.  13),  and  the  I»l 
Amyntas  (Dlu  Cass,  xlix,  82),  at  whose  dealh.  In  tbe 
year  B.C.  25.  Galatia  became  a  province  nndei  ttit 
emfun  (see  RItter,  Erdtimdr,  xviii,  SST-CIO). 


The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  ronglilr  de- 
scribed as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  ot  iia 

dochi  on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  on  the  Hsth, 
and  Bithvnia  and  Ponlos  on  (he  north  (Stnbo,  lii, 
566;  Pliiiy,  v,  42;  Ammian.  Marrell.  xiv,  ID),  it 
would  be  difficult  (o  define  the  exact  limit).  In  fict. 
they  were  frequently  changing.  (See  Smith's  £.'««/' 
Cuu.  Gengr.  s.  v.)  L'nder  the  succeaaora  of  Aogu.- 
tus,  the  boundaries  of  Galatia  were  to  much  enlugrd 
that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Euiine  to  U» 
Pisidlan  Taurus.  In  the  time  of  ConeUntine  a  ntw 
division  was  made,  which  reduced  it  to  Ita  ancirni  liut- 
Ita  ;  and  by  Tbeodosioe  I,  or  Valecs,  it  was  sepinteil 
Into  Gulaiia  Priimr,  the  northern  part.  accu|ji«l  by 
tbe  Trocmi  and  Tectosagea,  and  Galalia  fnudi.  M 
SahiUtrit:  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  fennet,  ind 
I'essinua  of  the  latter.  Thus  at  one  time  thrre  u  m 
donht  that  tliia  province  contained  Piaidia  and  l.ya- 
onia,  and  therefore  those  towna  of  Antiocb,  IcaaiuB, 
I.ystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuoos  In  thenar 
rative  of  PbuI's  travels.  But  tlie  characteristic  pirt 
of  Gala^a  Liv  northward  from  those  districts.  On  Its 
mounUinouB'(Flor.ii.l3),butf^uitrul  (Strabo.  Ill,  MR) 
table-land  between  the  Sangariua  and  the  Hatys,  lbs 
Galatians  were  still  settled  in  their  three  lrib»,  lbs 
Tectosages,  the  Tolistolngii,  and  the  Trocml,  tbe  Sisl 
of  which  is  Identical  In  name  with  a  tribe  familiar  In 
ua  in  the  liiatoiy  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the  Cc- 
vennes  near  Toulouse  (Cesar.  B/H.  Gall  Iv,  tA ;  tomp. 
Jablonsky,  Dt  Vngua  Lj/foomca,  p,  93  sq.).  Tbe  thm 
capitals  were  respectively  Tavium,  Peaeinns,  and  An- 
cyra, The  last  of  these  (the  modem  Angora)  wtstbe 
.centre  of  Ihe  roails  of  the  district,  and  may  b«  regsid- 
ed  as  the  metropolis  of  the  GaUtians.  These  Easteni 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character,  uA 
something  of  their  ancient  language.  At  least  JenJi™ 
says  that  in  his  day  tbe  aame  language  might  be  hfird 
at  Ancyra  as  at  1'rives:  and  he  Is  a  good  witness,  for 
he  himself  had  been  at  Trtves.  The  prevailing  ipwcb, 
however,  of  the  district  was  Greek  ,(Uvy,  xxnii,8; 
XKXviii,  19  ;  llor.  il,  11 ;  see  Spanbeun,  ai  Cillim. 
Dtt.  184).  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Gslle- 
greei  (Manlius  in  Livy.  xxxvili,  17),  The  inscrip!"" 
found  at  Ancyis  are  Greek,  and  Paul  wivtt  his  fj^KIs 
in  Greek.  (See  Pmng  Cytlopndia,  s,  v.  Ol",  ^^ 
Ha;  Mannerl'e  <lioi>ro]ilnt  der  Gri'tin  ■nJ/KH'r.'Ti 
3,  ch,  4  ;  Merleker's  Lthrhuck  der  lliilorutiamp'^ 
tim  Gei-gi-apiit,  Iv,  I,  p,  284.) 

It  is  difficult,  stflrat  sight,  to  determine  in  what  itnn 
tbe  word  Galatia  Is  used  by  tbe  writers  cf  the  K.T., 
or  whether  always  in  the  same  aense.  In  thsArt'i' 
the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  Paal  through  the  dHtnrt 
ore  mentioned  in  very  general  terms,  Weaferio'lJ? 
>  told  (Acts  xvi,  6)  that  on  his  second  misnoniry  circuil 
Ihe  went  with  Slbs  and  Tlmolheus"tliroogh  Pbryp* 
I  and  the  region  of  GalaUa"  (Jid  r^v  ^(ip^iov  •ai  nr' 
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raXaruaifv  x^f>ov).    From  the  EpiBtle,  indeed,  we  have 
this  sttpplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness (pi  dirOivuav  n/c  ffacpoc»GaI.  iv,  IS)  detained  him 
among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity'  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  ahto  that  he  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  extraordinary  fervor  (il>.  14, 15)  ; 
but  this  does  not  inform  ns  of  the  route  which  he  took. 
So  on  the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii,  23) 
as  "  going  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order^  *  (Supxt'wvoi  Ka9i^rfg  rfjV  raXartKijv  x^p<*v 
Kai  ^pvyiav).    We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  Paul  was  occupied 
with  the  collection  for  the  poor  ChriFtians  of  Judea, 
and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(wmrtp  iiint^a  raig  JmcAj/trmic  ri/c  VaXariai;,  1  Cor. 
xvi,  1) ;  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  places 
which  he  had  visited.     We  observe  that  the  '*  church- 
es*' of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves 
(Gal.  i,  2).     From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  he  visited  several  paits  of  the  district,  instead  of 
residing  a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.     This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  i)  VaXariKif  x*^P<s,  used  in 
both  instances.     Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned  first  in 
one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different  on  the  two 
occasions.     Phrygia  also  being  not  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  but  simply  an  ethnographical  term,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by 
Luke  in  the  same  general  way.    In  confirmation  of 
his  view,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii,  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia, 
while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  2, 
where  each  geographical  term  is  the  name  of  a  prov- 
ince (see  Conybe^re  and  Howson,  JJ/e  and  KpisUes  of 
St.  PauJL,  i,  243). 

The  Epbtle  to  the  Gralatians  was  probably  written 
very  soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  them.  Its  ab- 
ruptness and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its  tone,  are 
caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  fh>m  the  doctrine 
which  tlie  apostle  had  taught  them,  and  which  at  first 
they  had  received  io  willingly.  It  is  no  fancy  if  we 
see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen  of  that  '*  impetuous, 
mobile,  impressible  spirit"  which  Thierry  marks  as 
characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race  (Jlitt,  det  Gauhia, 
Introd.  i V,  v).  From  Josephus  (^A  n/.  x  vi,  6, 2)  we  know 
that  many  Jews  were  settled  in  Galati j,  but  Gal.  iv,  8 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Paul's  converts  were 
mostly  Gentiles.  The  view  advocated  by  Bottger 
(JSchaupla*z  der  Wtrktamhit  det  AptsUU  Paulut,  p. 
28-30,  and  the  third  of  his  Beitrage^  p.  1-d)  is  that  the 
Galatia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district 
between  Derbe  and  Coloesa,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern 
fronUer  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the  visit 
alluded  to  by  the  apostle  took  place  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary circnit,  and  the  dijBkvna  of  Gal.  iv,  13  is  identi- 
fied with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv, 
19).  Geographically  this  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
seems  unlikely  that  regions  called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia 
in  one  place  should  be  called  Galatia  in  another.*  Bdtt- 
ger's  geoj^aphy,  however,  is  connected  with  a  theory 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Epistle  (see  RUckert,  in  his 
Magtz.ftir  Exegete^  i,  98  sq.),  and  for  the  determination 
of  this  p4>int  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gala- 
TIA2VS,  The  Epistle  to  the.  (See  Schmidt,  De  Cola- 
tit  [Ilfeld.  1748,  1784] ;  Mynster,  Kleine  theol,  Schrlft. 
p.  60  sq. ;  Cellarii NntU,  ii,  178  sq. ;  Forbiger,  AUe  Geoff. 
11,361  sq. ;  Hofmann,  De  Galatia  An/iqua  [Lips.  171^6] ; 
Wemsdorf,  De  republ.  Gaiaiar.  [Norimb.  1743]  :  Ham- 
ilton, Ana  Minor,  i,  379). 


I'tian  (raXanyc),  the  patrial  designation  (1 
Mace,  viii,  2;  2  Mace,  viii,  20;  Gal.  iii,  1)  of  an  inhab- 
itant  of  Galatia  (q.  v.). 

QALATIAKS,  Epistle  to  the,  the  fourth  in  or- 


der of  the  Pauline  epistles  of  the  N.  T.,  entitled  sinv 
ply,  according  to  the  best  MSS.  (see  Tischendorf,  N.  T. 
ad  loc.),  irpof  raXdrtiiQ.  (See  the  Mercertburg  Reolew, 
Jan.  1861.) 

I.  Authorship. — With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  thb  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or 
respectability  has  expressed  any  doubts.  Its  Pauline 
origin  is  attested  not  only  by  the  superscription  which 
it  bears  (i,  1),  if  this  be  genuine,  but  also  by  frequent 
allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  (comp.  i.  18-28 ;  ii,  1-14).  It  is  corroborated 
also  by  the  stylo,  tone,  and  contents  of  the  epistle, 
which  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  apos- 
tle*s  other  writings.  Tlie  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  on  this  subject  is  most  decided  and  unanimous 
(see  Lardner,  Workg,  vol.  ii).  Besides  express  refer- 
ences to  the  epistle  (frensus,  Heer.  iii,  7,  2 ;  v,  21, 1 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Prater,  ch.  60,  a/.),  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers  (Polyc.  ad  Phil,  ch.  8),  and  several  appar- 
ent allusions  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  ii,  318  sq.).  The 
attempt  of  Bruno  Bauer  (Kritik  der.Paulin,  Brief e^ 
Berlin,  1860)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com« 
pilation  of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer  with  a 
contempt  and  a  severity  {Vorrtde^  p.  vii ;  Einleit,  p.  8) 
which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  are  compl^^ 
deserved. 

II.  Occcuiony  etc. — The  parties  to  whom  this  charac- 
teristic letter  was  addressed  are  descrit)ed  in  the  epis* 
tie  itself  as  **the  churches  of  Galatia"  (i,  2;  comp.  iii, 
1)  in  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  Gallogmcia  (Stra- 
bo,  xii,  666)'a  province  that  bore  in  its  name  its  well- 
founde<l  claim  to  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias, 
i,  4),  and  that  now,  after  an  establishment,  first  by 
predatory  conquest,  and  subsequently  by  recognition 
but  limitation  at  the  hands  of  neighboriug  rulers 
(Strabo,  L  c. ;  Pausanias,  iv,  5),  could  date  an  occu- 
pancy, though  not  an  independence,  extending  to  mora 
than  three  hundred  years ;  the  first  subjection  of  Ga- 
latia to  the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  B.C.  189 
(Livy,  XX xviii,  16  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
A.D.  26.  See  Galatia.  Into  this  district  the  Gospel 
was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself  (Acts  xvi,  6 ;  Gal. 
i,  8 ;  iv,  13, 19).  Churches  were  then  also  probably 
formed,  for  on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after 
his  first  visit  it  is  mentioned  that  he  *'  strengthened 
the  disciples'*  (Acts  xviii,  23).  These  churches  seem 
to  have  been  composed  principally  of  converts  directly 
from  heathenism  (ch.  iv,  8),  but  partly,  also,  of  Jewish 
converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.  Unhappily, 
the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated  from  early 
opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably  influenced  by 
Judaizing  teachers  who  had  visited  these  churches,, 
had  been  seized  with  a  zealous  desire  to  incorporate, 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  (especially  cir- 
cumcision, ch.  V,  2, 11, 12;  vi,  12  sq.)  with  the  spirit- 
nal  truths  and  simple  ordinances  of  Christianity.  (See 
Cruse,  De  etiitu  Galatarum,  etc.,  Hafn.  1722.)  So  ac* 
tive  had  this  party  been  in  disseminating  their  views 
on  this  head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  meml)ers  had  been  seduced  to> 
adopt  them  (i,  6;  iii,  1,  etc.).  To  this  result  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  previous  religious  conceptions  of  the  Ga- 
latians contributed ;  for,  accustomed  to  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  which  they  had  learned  from  their  neighbor* 
the  Phrygians,  and  to  theosophistic  doctrines  witli 
which  that  worship  was  associated,  they  would  bo  the 
more  readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  fulness  of 
Christianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the  sym- 
t>olical  adumbrations  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial  (Nean- 
der,  ApoetoHtchet  Zeitalter,  2d  edit.  p.  400).  It  would 
seem  that  on  his  last  visit  to  this  region,  Paul  found 
the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to  work  in  the  church- 
es of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then  warned  them  against 
it  in  language  of  the  must  decided  character  (comp.  i,. 
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9;  ▼,  8).  From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  g.  i, 
11-24 ;  11, 1-21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuations 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galatian  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-commission- 
ed apostle,  but  only  a  messenger  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  Peter  and  he  were  at  variance  upon  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  Christian- 
ity ;  and  that  Paul  himself  was  not  at  all  times  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  those  rites  as  he  had  chosen  to 
he  among  the  Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  things  intel- 
ligence having  been  conveyed  to  the  apostle,  he  wrote 
this  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  pre- 
tensions and  conduct,  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  these  false  views,  and  of  recalling  the  Guilatians  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which  the}'  had  received. 
The  importance  of  the  case  was  probably  the  reason 
why  the  apostle  put  himself  to  the  great  labor  of  writ- 
ing this  epistle  with  his  own  hand  (vi,  11). 

III.  Time  atid  Place  of  Writing,— On  the  date  of  this 
epistle  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  (See  Fisch- 
er, De  tempore  quo  tp,  ad  G.  tcripta/tterit^  Longos.  1908; 
Keil,  De  tempore,  etc.,  in  his  Opuac,  acad,  p.  351  sq. ; 
also  Utb,  d,Zeit.  etc.,  in  Tzschimer*s  Analekien^  iU,2, 
55  sq. ;  Niemeyer,  De  tempore^  etc.,  Gdtt.1827;  tJlrich, 
Ueb,  d.Abfauungteit,  etc.,  in  the  Thed,  Stud,  u.  Krit, 
1836,  p.  448  sq.).  Alarcion  held  this  to  be  the  earliest 
of  PauFs  letters  (Epiphanius,  €idv.  ff ceres,  xlii,  9) ;  and 
Tertullian  is  generally  supposed  to  favor  the  same 
opinion,  from  his  speaking  of  PauPs  zeal  against  Juda- 
ism displayed  in  this  epistle  as  characteristic  of  his  le- 
ing  yet  a  neophyte  {adv.  Afarc.  i,  20) ;  though  to  us  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  this  passage  Tertullian  is  re- 
ferring at  all  to  the  wriling  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to 
Paul's  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other  of 
the  apostles  mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle  (ii,  9-14). 
Hicbaelis  also  has  given  his  suffrage  in  favor  of  a  date 
earlier  than  that  of  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  Gala- 
tia,  and  ver^'  shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's 
view  {Nov,  Test,  vl,  7)  is  the  same,  though  he  supposes 
the  apostle  to  have  preached  in  Galatia  before  the  visit 
mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  zvi,  6,  and  which  is  usual- 
ly reckoned  his  first  visit  to  that  district.  Others, 
again,  such  as  Mill  {Proleg,  in  Nov,  Test.  p.  4),  Calo- 
vius  {Biblia  Ilbist,  iv,  520),  and,  more  recently,  Schra- 
der  {Der  Ap,  Pauhts^  i,  226),  place  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle at  a  late  period  of  the  apostle's  life :  the  last,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek  MSS., 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which  announce 
that  it  was  *'  written  from  Rome*'  during  the  apostle's 
imprisonment  there.  But  this  subscription  is  of  very 
little  critical  authority,  and  seems  in  every  way  im- 
probable ;  it  was  not  unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken 
reference  of  the  expressions  in  ch.  vi,  17  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  imprisonment.  See  Alford,  Prolegomenft,  p. 
469.  Lightfoot  {Journal  of  Sacred  and  Class.  PhVol. 
.Jan.  1857)  urges  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Itomans,  and  finds  it  very  unlikely  that  two  epistles 
so  nearly  allied  in  subject  and  line  of  argument  should 
have  been  separated  in  order  of  composition  by  the  two 
•epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  He  would  therefore  as- 
sign Corinth  as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  writ- 
*ten,  and  the  three  months  that  the  apostle  staid  there 
((Acts  zx,  2, 8)  as  the  exact  period.  But  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  compared  with 
that  to  the  Romans,  the  similarity  between  the  two 
u  such  as  rather  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  a  devel- 
opment at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  more  B3r8tematic 
form,  of  thoughts  more  hastily  thrown  out  to  meet  a 
pressing  emergency  in  the  former.  The  majority  of 
interpreters^  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this  epistle 
at  some  time  shortly  after  the  apostle's  second  visit  to 
•Oalatia.  From  the  apostle's  abrupt  exclamation  in 
chap,  i,  6,  *'  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  firom 
him  that  called  you,"  etc.,  it  seems  just  to  infer  that 
he  wrote  this  epistle  not  very  long  after  he  had  left 


Galatia.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  urged  (see  especially 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  life  and  EpistUs  ofSt.Pmd^ 
ii,  132),  that  ovrai  rayiuic  in  this  verse  may  mean  "  fo 
qtticklp"  as  well  as  **80  mnm;"  but  the  abruptness  vi 
the  apostle's  statement  appears  to  us  rather  to  favor 
the  latter  rendering;  for,  as  a  complaint  of  the  ^vidb* 
ness  of  their  change  respected  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  made,  and  as  the  apostle  could  be  avare  of 
that  only  by  report,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  on  vhidi 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  them,  it  would  seem  necessary'  that  the  ^roviidf  cf 
such  a  charge  should  be  stated ;  whereas  if  the  com- 
plaint merely  related  to  the  shortness  of  time  doting 
which,  after  the  apostle  had  been  among  them,  they 
had  remained  steadfast  in  tlie  faith,  a  mere  allufion  to 
it  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  a  matter  not  admitting  of 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  We  should  consider,  akn,  the 
obvious  fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle  as  an  evidence  that 
he  had  but  lately  left  them. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains,  which  of  the 
two  visits  of  Paul  to  Galutia  mentioned  in  the  Act> 
was  it  after  which  this  epistle  was  written?  In  reply 
to  this,  Michaelis  and  some  others  maintain  that  it  was 
€tie first,  but  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  ther  appear 
to  have  unaccountably  overlooked  the  apostle's  phn* 
seology  (iv,  13),  where  he  speaks  of  circamstanees 
connected  with  his  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
Galatians.  rb  ?rpor#fiov,  the  former  ttme,  an  ezpressicn 
which  clearly  indicates  that  at  the  period  this  epiftle 
was  written,  Paul  had  been  at  least  ttcice  in  Galatia. 
On  these  grounds  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  wrote 
and  dispatched  this  epistle  not  long  after  be  had  left 
Galatia  for  the  second  time,  and  periiaps  Ythilst  be 
was  residing  at  Ephesus  (comp.  Acts  xviii,  2S;  xix.l 
sq.),  i.  e.  A.D.  51.  The  apostle  would  in  that  city 
have  been  easily  able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Gala* 
tian  converts;  the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  whkh 
he  personally  warned  them,  would  have  been  froh  in 
his  thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh  arnvi.1 
of  Judaizing  teachers,  it  is  then  that  he  would  hare 
written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the  mcment,  in  tho!^ 
terms  of  earnest  and  almost  impassioned  warning  that 
so  noticeably  mark  this  epistle.  The  reasons  which 
Michaelis  urges  for  an  earlier  date  are  of  no  weight. 
He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  chap,  i,  2,  and  asks 
whether  Paul  would  have  used  the  vague  expressioo, 
"all  the  brethren,"  without  naming  them,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  parties  in  question  were  those  by  «hom 
he  had  been  accompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  Galatb, 
viz.  Silas  and  Timothy,  and,  *'  perhaps,  some  others." 
The  answer  to  this  obviously  is  that,  had  Paol  refer- 
red in  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  who  n ere 
known  to  the  Galatians,  he  was  much  more  likely,  on 
that  very  account,  to  have  named  them  than  otherwise; 
and  besides,  the  expression  "  all  the  brethren  that  an 
with  me"  is  much  more  naturally  understood  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  such  as  the  elders  of  (he 
church  at  Ephesus,  than  of  two  persons,  and  '^^perkopi 
some  others."  Again,  be  urges  the  fiict  that,  al4»ot 
the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor 
was  full  of  zealots  for  the  law,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  easier  to  account  fbr  the  seduction  of  the  Gala- 
tians at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  But  the  passage 
to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  support  of  this  assertion 
(Acts  XV,  1)  simply  informs  us  that  certain  Jndaixing 
teachers  visited  Antioch,  and  gives  us  no  infonnatiatt 
whatever  as  to  the  time  when  such  zealots  entered 
Asia  Minor.  In  fine,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paul,  in  recapitulating  the  hiotiNry  of 
his  own  life  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  brings 
the  narrative  down  only  to  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  fonnd, 
he  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  written  so 
soon  after  that  event  that  nothing  of  moment  bad  sab- 
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aeqaezitl J  occnrred  in  the  apostle^s  history.  But,  even 
admitting  that  the  period  referred  to  in  this  second 
chapter  was  that  of  the  conference  mentioned  Acts  xv 
(though  this  is  much  doubted  by  many  writers  of  note), 
the  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis  for  Paul's  carrying 
the  narrative  of  his  life  no  futther  than  this  cannot  be 
admitted ;  for  it  overlooks  the  design  of  the  apostle  in 
famishing  that  narrative^  which  was  certainly  not  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  piece  of  mere  autobiographical  de- 
tail, but  to  show  from  certain  leading  incidents  in  his 
early  apostolic  life  how  from  the  firt^t  he  had  claimed 
and  exercised  an  independent  apostolic  authority,  and 
bow  hia  rights  in  this  respect  had  been  admitted  by 
the  pillars  of  the  Chnrch,  Peter,  James,  and  John. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  narra- 
tive should  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  date  than  the 
period  when  Paul  went  forth  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  formally  recognised  as  such  by  the  other 
apostles  of  Christ. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  a  date  earlier  than  A.D.  50 
sappose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Galatians  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  proper, 
but  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  (Acts  xiv,  6),  since  among 
the  seven  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  the  name  of  Lycaonla  does  not  occur ; 
the  latter  therefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lys- 
tra, must  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Gala- 
tia,  as  indeed  Pliny  {ffist,  Nat.  v,  27)  makes  it  a  part 
thereof.  (See  Schmidt,  De  Galatis,  etc.,  Hefeld.  1748.) 
It  is  urged,  in  addition,  that,  while  copious  details  are 
given  in  Acts  xiv  respecting  the  founding  of  the  Ly- 
caonian  churches,  the  first  mention  of  Galatia  (Acts 
XV i,  6)  is  merely  to  the  effect  that  Paul  passed  through 
that  country.  On  these  grounds  Paulns,  Ulrich  {Stitd. 
wmd  KrU,  1836),  Bottger,  and  others  hold  that  under 
the  term  vspix'^?^^^  **^^^  region  round  about'*  (Acts 
xiv,  6),  Galatia  must  be  included ;  and  therefore  they 
pat  hack  the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Luke  did  not  follow  the  Roman  divi- 
sion into  provinces  (which,  moreover,  was  frequently 
changed),  because  he  8|)oclally  mentions  Lycaonia, 
which  was  no  province,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Ga- 
latia.  As  to  the  latter  point,  no  valid  inferences  can 
be  drawn  from  the  comparative  silence  of  the  inspired 
history  upon  the  details  of  Paul's  labora  in  particular 
places,  provided  his  presence  there  is  clearly  record- 
ed, although  in  brief  terms.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  common  opinion  that  the 
apostle*s^«<  visit  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi,  6 ;  and  con- 
sequently the  epistle  must  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  the  council  (Acts  xv).  With  this,  too,  the 
references  in  the  epistle  itself  best  agree.  The  visit  to 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  chap,  ii,  1-10,  is,  on  the  best 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Acts  xv 
(A.I>.  -^7);  and  the  apo:itle  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.     See  Paul. 

IV.  ConteiU». — ^The  epistle  consists  of  three  part<i. 
In  the^r^  part  (i,  ii),  which  is  apologetic,  Paul  vindi- 
cates hLi  own  apostolic  authority  and  ii<dependence  as 
»  directly-commbsioned  ambassador  of  Christ  to  men, 
and  especially  to  the  GentUe  portion  of  the  race.  After 
an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his  direct  appoint- 
ment by  heaven  is  distinctly  asserted  (i,  1),  and  a  brief 
doxology  (i,  5),  the  apostle  expresses  his  astonishment 
at  the  speedy  lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them 
how^  he  had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel 
preached  to  them  another  jcospel  he  was  to  be  anath- 
ema (i,  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i,  11-H),  and  as  his  actual 
history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i,  15-24),  con- 
vincingly proved.  When  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  it 
was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  apostles,  but  on  a  spe- 
ciaI  mission,  which  resulted  in  his  being  formally  ac- 
credited by  them  (ii,  1-10) ;  nay,  more,  when  Peter 
diaaembled  in  bis  communion  with  Gentiles,  he  re- 
buked him.  and  demonstrated  the  danger  of  such  in- 


consistency (ii,  11-21).  In  the  secofw/  part  (iii,  iv), 
which  is  polemical,  having  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal 
for  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ,  the  apostle  now  enters  at  large 
upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of  this  cardinal  truth 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  to  the  former  experience 
of  the  Galatians,  and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  as  evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii, 
1-5),  the  case  of  Abraham  (iii,  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law 
involving  a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  ns  (iii, 
10-14),  and,  lastly,  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii, 
15  18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law  (iii, 
19-24)  which  ceased,  when  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism 
into  him  had  fully  come  (iii,  25-29).  .  All  this  the 
apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the  nonage  of  an 
heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the  law :  they  were 
now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv,  1-7);  why,  then,  were 
they  now  turning  back  to  bondage  (iv,  8-11)  ?  They 
once  treated  the  apostle  very  differently  (iv,  12-16) ; 
now  they  pay  conrt  to  others,  and  awaken  feelings  of 
serious  mistrust  (iv,  17-20) ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  ap- 
proval of  the  law,  they  show  that  the}*  do  not  under- 
stand its  deeper  and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv,  21 
-31).  In  the  third  part  (v,  vi),  which  is  hortatory  and 
admonitory,  the  Galatians  are  exhorted  to  stand  fast  in 
their  freedom,  and  beware  that  they  make  not  void  their 
union  with  Christ  (v,  1-6):  their  perverters,  at  any 
rate,  shall  be  punished  (v,  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
;  of  the  law  is  love  (v,  13-15) :  the  works  of  the  Spirit 
I  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
I  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  16-26). 
I  The  apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  forbear* 
ing  (vi,  1-5),  the  tanght  to  be  liberal  to  their  teach- 
ers, and  to  rememlier  that  as  they  sowed  so  would  they 
reap  (vi,  6-10).  Then,  after  a  noticeable  recapitula- 
tion, and  a  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  the  false  teachera  (vi,  11-16),  and  an  affecting 
entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi,  17), 
the  apostle  concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (  vi, 
18). 

y.  Commentarfes. — The  following  are  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  whole  of  this  epistle,  the  most 
important  bein<;  designated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed ; 
Victorinua,  Commentarii  (in  Mai,  Script,  VW.  ill,  ii,  1) ; 
Jerome,  Commentarii  (in  Of^.  vii,  867 ;  0pp.  Suppos. 
xi,  979) ;  Augustine.  Expo$iHo(\Ti  0pp.  iv,  1248) ;  Chry- 
sostom,  CommenUiriM  (in  0pp.  x,  779;  also  Erasmi 
0pp.  viii,  267,  tr.  in  lAb.  of  Fathers,  Oxf.  1«40,  vol.  vi, 
8vo) ;  Cramer,  Catena  (vol.  vi) ;  Claudius  Tuur.,  Cony- 
mentarius  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  xiv,  139) ;  Aquinas,  Exy- 
pontio  (in  Opp,  vii);  ^Luther,  Commenfaritu  (Lips* 
1519,  4to,  and  often  since;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  1,  etc. ;  tr. 
London,  1807, 1835,  8vo);  also  his  fuller  CommentariuM 
(Vitemb.  and  Hag.  1585,  8vo,  and  later;  both  works 
also  in  Germ,  often);  Bugenhagen,  Annotationea  (Ba- 
sil. 1525,  8vo) ;  Megander,  Otmmentariua  (Tigur.  l.')83, 
8vo);  Seripnndna,  Commentaria  (in  his  work  on  Ro- 
mans, Lugd.  1541,  8vo ;  also  separately,  Antw.  1565, 
8vo,  and  later);  Calvin,  Commfntarixis  et  Sermonea 
(both  in  Opp. ;  the  fonner  tr.  Edinb.  1854,  8vo ;  the 
latter,  Lond.  1574,  4to);  Meyer,  A(lnotatiiin"t  (Berne, 
1646,  Hanov.  1602, 8vo);  Sarcer,  Adnotat'ones  (Frank- 
fort, 1542,  8vo) ;  Salmeron,  Disputationet  (in  Opp.  xv); 
Major,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1560,  8vo;  also  in  German, 
ib.  eod.) ;  Mnsculus,  Commentariua  (Basil.  1561,  1569, 
fol.) ;  Cogelerus,  Solutiones  (Vitemb.  1564,  8vo);  Chy- 
trsBus,  Enarratio  (Franc.  1569,  8vo) ;  Heshusius,  Com" 
mfUari%t  (Helrast  1579,  8vo);  Wigand,  AdnotaHonea 
(Vitemb.  1580;  Lips.  1596,  8vo);  Grynieus,  Analytii 
(Basil.  1583,  4to) ;  Comerus,  Conmentarius  [after  Lu- 
ther] (Heidelb.  1583, 8vo) ;  Prime,  Exposition  (Oxford, 
1587,  8vo) ;  Heilbrnnner,  Commentariu$  (Lnning.  1591, 
8vo) ;  Perkins,  Commentary  (in  Word:*,  ii,  163 ;  Cambr. 
1601,  Lond.  1603;  in  Latin,  Genev.  1611,  2  vols.  foL); 
Bollock,  Analyria  (London,  1602,  Geneva,  1603,  8vo)  \ 
Hoe,  Commentariw  (Lips.  1605,  4to);  Winckelmann, 
CommentariuB  (Giess.  1608,  8vo) ;  Weinrich,  Expotitia 
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(Lips.  1610,  4to) ;  Betuleins,  ParajAraM  (Halle,  1G12, 
1617, 8vo) ;  Battus,  CommerUarii  (Gryphiaen.  1613, 4to) ; 
Lyser,  AnaUfsU  (Lips.  1616,  4to);  Pareus,  CommetUti- 
riua  (Heidelb.  1621,  4to;  also  in  0pp.  iii);  Crell,  Con^ 
tnentarius  (Kaconigi,  1628,  8vo;  also  in  0pp.  i,  378); 
Coutzen,  Commentariiu  (Col.  and  Mog.  1631,  folio); 
Himmel,  Commentaritu  (Jena,  16^1,  4to);  Lithmann, 
l^vi^rjTijaic  (Upsal.  1641, 4to);  Weinmann,  KxercitcUicnet 
(Altorf.  1647,  4to) ;  Terser,  Analysis  (Upsal.  1649, 4to) ; 
Lushington,  Commtntcary  (Lond.  1G5U,  fol.) ;  Cocceius, 
Commentarius  {Opp*  v.);  also  ExpL'ctUio  (ib.  xii,  lOU); 
Feurl)orn,  £la^pon/<o(Giess.  1653, 1669, 4to) ;  Cbeimiitz, 
CoUtgium  (Jen.  1656, 1663,  4to);  '^Kunadus,  DisputcUi- 
ones  (Vitemb.  1658,  4to) ;  Ferguson,  Exposition  (Edlnb. 
1657,  Lond.  184],  8vo);  I^gus,  Commentatio  (Gryph. 
1664,  4t4i);  "^Stolberg,  Lecfiones  (Vitemb.  1667,  4to); 
Kronnayer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1670,  4to) ;  Mommas, 
MedUationes  (Hag.  1678, 8vo) ;  Van  der  Waeyen,  Vtrk- 
laaring  (Lebard.  1682,  8vo ;  also  in  l^dn,  Franecker, 
1681, 4to) ;  «Steengracbt,  Vitlegging  (Ench.  1688, 4to) ; 
^Schmid,  Commentatio  (Kilon.  1690,  Hamb.  1696, 1704, 
4to) ;  Leydekker,  in  ep,  ad  Gal,  (Tr.  ud  Rh.  1694, 8vo) ; 
*Akersloot,  an  de  Gal.  (Leyd.  1695,  4to ;  in  German, 
Brem.  1699,  4to);  'Spener,  Erldamng  (F.  a.  M.  1677, 
1714,  4to);  Auri villus,  Animadversiones  (Halle,  1702, 
4to) ;  Locke,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1705, 17S3, 4to) ;  Wei- 
sius,  Commentarius  (Helmst.  1705, 4to) ;  Mayer,  Disser- 
iationes  (Gryph.  1709,  8vo);  Van  Dyck,  Aanmerking 
(Amst.  1710,  8vo) ;  Boston,  Paraphrase  (in  Works^  vi, 
240) ;  Hazevoet,  VerkUiaring  (Leyd.  1720, 4to) ;  Vitrin- 
ga,  De  br.  an  d.  Gal.  (Franeq.  1728,  4to);  ♦Plevier, 
Verklaarinff  (Leyden,  1738,  4to);  Rambach,  Erklarung 
(Gicss.l739,4tt>);  Murrjy,  Arifeterwn^  (Lips.  1739, 8 vo); 
Weasel,  Commentarius  (L.  Bat.  1750,  4to) ;  HoflTmann, 
Introdudio  (Lips.  1750,  4to) ;  '*'Strnensee,  Erklarung 
(Flensb.  1764, 4to);  Baumparten,  Auslegung(Y{t\.  1767, 
4to);  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  (2d  ed.  Gotting.  1769,  4to); 
Zachariil,  Erklar.  (Gutting.  1770,  8vo) ;  Moldcnhaner, 
Erklarung  (Hamb.  1773, 8vo) ;  Cramer,  Versuch  (in  the 
Beitrage  zu  He  ford,  i,  112  fq.);  Chandler,  Paraphrase 
(London,  1777, 4 to) ;  Weber,  Anmerhungtn  (Lpz.  1778, 
8vo) ;  Semler,  Paraphrasis  (Hal.  1779,  8vo) ;  Lavater, 
Umschreihung  (in  Pfenniger's  Mogaz.  i,  38-72);  Ric- 
caltonn,  Notfs  (in  Works^  iii);  Anon.  Erklar.  (in  the 
Beitrage  zu  Beftird.  v,  126  sq.) ;  E^^march,  Uebersetzung 
(Flensburg,  1784);  Schtttze,  SckoHa  (Ger.  1784,  4to); 
Roos,  Ausler/ung  (TUb.  1784, 1786,  8vo);  Mayer,  An^ 
merk.  (Wien,  1788,  8vo) ;  Kranse,  Anmerkungen  (Frkf. 
1788,  8vo) ;  Stroth,  Erklar.  (in  Eichhorn*8  Bepert.  iv, 
41  sq.);  Schilling,  Anmerkungen  (Leipzig,  1792,  8vo); 
Carpzov,  Uebersetzung  (Hclmstadt,  1794,  8vo);  Morns, 
Acroases  (Lips.  1795,  Hvo);  also  Erklar.  (Gorl.  1798, 
8vo);  Anonym.  Anmerk.  (in  Ilenke's  Magaz.  ii,  22); 
Bair,  Erpltcafto  (Frcft.  1798,  8vo);  Hensler,  Anmerk. 
(Lpz.  1805) ;  Borgor,  Interpretatto  (L.  Bat.  1807,  8vo); 
*Winer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1821,  1828,  1829,  1859, 
8vo);  Anon.  Uehers,  (Neust,  1827,  8vo);  Fl.itt,  Varies. 
(TQb.  1828,  8vo) ;  Paulus,  Erlduterung  (Heidelb.  1831, 
8vo);  Hermann, /n ^jm/iM  3  cop.  (Lips.  1832, 4to);  *U8- 
teri,  Commenfar  (ZUr.  1833,  8vo)  ;  *Matthies,  ErkUi- 
nmg  (Greifs.  18r3,  8vo);  *Ruckert,  Comm'ntar.  (Lpz. 
1833, 8vo) ;  Fritzsche,  De  nnnmtUis  lori^,  etc.  (Rostock, 
3833-4, 4to) ;  Zschocke,  Erklarung  (Halle,  1F34,  8vo) ; 
Schott,  Erklar,  (Lpz.  1834, 8vo) ;  Sardinoux,  Cmnmen- 
taire  (Valence,  1?37,  8vo) ,  Windischmann,  Erkldnmg 
(Mainz,  1843,  8vo) ;  Barnes,  iXotes  (N.  Y.  1844, 12mo) ; 
Baumgarten-Orusitis,  Gafaterbrie/ (in  Eieg.  Schri/len, 
II,  ii),  Haldane,  Erposiion  (I^ndon,  1848,  8vo);  01s- 
hausen,  Comment'irg  (tr.  Kdinb.  1851,  8vo);  *Hilgen- 
feld,  Erklarung  (Halle,  1852,  8vo^  ^  Brown,  Exposition 
(Edinb.  1853,  8vo)i  MuUer,  Erklarung  (Hamb.  1853, 
8vo) ;  *Ellicott,  Commentary  (I/}nd.  1854, 1859,  Andov. 
1864,  8vo);  *Turncr,  Comment4vry  (N.  Y.  1855,  8vo); 
Jatho,  Erlioiterung  (Hildesheim,  1866,  8vo);  Anasker, 
Auslegung  (Lpz.  18^)6,  8vo);  Meyer,  GakUerhrief  {in 
Commentary  vii.  Gotting.  1857,  8vo) ;  Bagge,  Commen' 
tary  (London,  1857, 8vo) ;  Frana,  Cvmmentarivs  (Goth. 


1857, 8vo) ;  Twele,  Predigten  (Hann.  1858, 8vo) ;  Wie«e. 
ler,  Commentar  (Gotting.  1859,  8to)  ;  Jowett,  Aiofei  (in 
Epistle^  i,  London,  1859,  8vo);  Gwinne,  Ctmmentary 
(Dubl.1863,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  AV«9  (Lond.  1855, 8vo) ; 
Reithmayer,  Commentar  (Munch.  1865,  8vo);  Vorael, 
Anmerk.\Frcft.  a.  M.  1865,  8ro) ;  Mattliias,  ErUSruss 
(Cassel,  1865, 8vo) ;  *Eadie,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1869, 
8vo);  BrBndes,^r^ei^a5ni/(Wie8b.lb69,8vo).  See 
Epistlb. 

Gainsannm  (nsa^tl,  chelbeaak'^  according  to 
Fttrst,  Hdnr.  Randiah.  s.  v.,  from  3?n,ya<,  L  e.  resin, 
gum;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  merely  Grscize  and  Latinize, 
XaK^dvf\^  galbamm)  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx,  34 
as  one  of  the  substances  from  which  the  inMnw  for 
the  sanctuary  was  to  be  prepaid :  '*  Take  unto  thee 
sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbamm."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  so  very  similar  to  the  Greek  x"^^' 
v>},  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  HippocrsteR, 
that  they  may  be  presumed  to  hare  a  common  origin. 
The  substance  is  more  particularly  described  It  Dios- 
corides  (iii,  8 ;  comp.  i,  71),  who  gives  pirwtov  as  an 
additional  name,  and  states  that  it  is  an  exudation 
produced  by  a  ferula  in  Syria.  So  Pliny  (xii,  35): 
**  Moreover,  we  have  from  Syria  out  of  the  s&me  moon- 
tain,  Amanus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called  galbanam, 
issuing  out  of  an  herb-like  fennelgeant,  which  mmecall 
by  the  name  of  the  said  resin,  others  stagonoHt.  The 
best  galbanum,  and  which  is  most  set  by.  Lb  grii«1r 
and  clear,  withal  resembling  hammoniacum."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  describes  the  metopion  as  the  product 
of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii,  49).  Hieo- 
phrastus  had  long  previously  (ffist,  PL  ix,  7)  said  that 
galbanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Sj'ria.  In  both  cases 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  pUnt  of  the  same  natural 
family  of  UmbellifersB  pointed  out  as  yielding  this 
drug,  because  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  Arabs,  however,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  they  give  its  names.  Thus  ^^  gal- 
banum'* in  Persian  works  has  barzu  assigned  to  it  as 
the  Arabic,  bire/ja  as  the  Hindostani,  with  kkulym 
and  metonion  as  the  Greek  names  (evident  corruptions 
of  x^X/Saif^  and  pirwirtov,  arising  from  eirors  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points) :  Khmeh  and  na/tl 
are  stated  to  be  the  names  of  the  plant,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  jointed,  thorny,  and  fragnnt  (Royle, 
lllust.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  23).  Lobel  made  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  plant  by  sowing  some  seeds  nhich  he 
found  attached  to  the  gum  of  commerce  {Obs.  p.  4^1). 
The  plant  which  was  thus  obtained  is  the  Ferula  fers- 
lago  (see  KCihn,  On  Lioscor.  ii,  532)  of  Linnaeus  {Syt- 
tem,  vi,  130  sq.),  a  native  of  North  Africa,  Crete,  and 
Asia  Minor  (sco  Jnc-quin,  Borl.  Vtndob.  iii,  pi.  36).  It 
has  been  objected,  however,  that  it  does  not  yield  gal- 
banum in  any  of  these  situations ;  but  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  mude,  though  erroneoosly,  to  the  mas- 
tich-tree,  as  not  yielding  mastich,  liecause  it  doea  not 
do  so  except  in  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  it  Other 
])lant«,  as  the  Bulon  galbanum  and  gummiferum^  have 
in  consequence  been  selected,  but  with  less  daini,  as 
they  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  late 
professor  Don,  having  found  some  seeds  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plnnt  sticking  to  the  galbanum  of  commerce, 
has  named  the  plant,  though  yet  unknown,  Galbaasm 
f'fficinale.  These  seeds,  however,  may  or  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  gallmnum  plant  (see  Froriep, 
Notizeny  xxix,  12).  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggested  an- 
other plant,  which  he  has  named  Opoidia  galbani/tn, 
and  which  grows  in  Khorasaan,  in  Durrud,  whence 
specimens  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir  John  M*N>Q, 
as  3Mel(Hng  an  inferior  sort  of  ammoniacnm.  This 
plant  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dnblin  College  in  their 
Pharmacopceia  as  that  which  yields  the  galbanum  (I^ 
reira,  Afat.  Med.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  188).  M.  Bu»be,  in  bii 
Persian  travels  (quoted  in  Koyle,  Mat.  Medico,  p.  471, 
472),  identified  the  plant  producing  galbanum  ^'tth 
one  which  he  found  on  the  Demawend  mounUioa.    It 
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wi>  called  by  the  lutWee  KlKundk,  and  bora  ■  -vmry 
close  memblance  to  the  Ftmia  eraititnu,  lint  belong- 
ed neither  to  (be  genoiiGulbanam  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
it  beUeved  thai  the  Penun  gallianuni  and  that 
bniaght  from  the  Levant  ut  the  produce  of  dilTerent 

Galbanuoi  ia  tn  the  present  duy  imported  into  Eu. 
rope  both  from  the  Levant  and  tram  India.  That 
from  tbt  latter  country  it  exported  from  Bomliay,  hav- 
ing first  been  imported  Oiither,  pmbabli-  fioni  the  Fer- 
luan  Gulf.  It  ii  Iheiefute  prolmble  that  it  may  l>a 
produced  in  the  countrjea  at  the  bead  of  that  gulf,  that 
is,  in  the  aorthein  parts  of  Arabia,  or  in  Persia  (por- 
tiong  of  which,  aa  is  well  knowD,  were  locluded  in  the 
Syria  of  the  ancient*);  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  vbicb 
nearly  corresponds  with  ancient  Aatyrja.  Galbanum, 
then,  b  either  ■  nalunl  exudation,  or  obtained  by  in- 

mmnierce  in  the  form  either  of  tean  or  matees.  com 
monly  ulled  luTop  galbaitum.    The  latter 


sofw 


nish- 


yellow  color,  with  white  spots  in  th 
are  the  agglutinated  te;irB.  Its  odor  la  itrong  and 
balsamic,  bat  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm  and 
Utter,  it  is  compused  of  G(i  per  cent,  of  resin  and  6  of 
volatile  oil,  with  gum.  etc.,  and  impurities.  It  wai 
formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  stimulant  and  anCi' 
spasmodic  medicine,  and  is  still  employed  as  such,  and 
iac  external  appUcatinn  to  discuss  indolent  tumors. 
The  ancients  beliered  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of 
it  was  efflcaciouB  In  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Pliny,  xii,  be;  xix,  5g;  xxiv,  13;  Vir^l,  C-ary.  iii, 
415 ;  Calpum.  v,  90 ;  Lncan,  ix,  91G).  Galbanum  was 
also  emploved  in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or 
gum  uf  the  balsam  plant  (Pliny,  xii,  M).  It  U  still 
more  la  onr  purpose  that  we  learn  bom  Dioscorides 
that,  in  pn  paring  a  fragrant  ointment,  galbanum  was 
mixed  with  other  ammatlc  substances  (compare  Pliny. 
xiil,!).  The  effect  of  soeh  mixture  must  depend  upon 
ths  proportion  in  which  it  or  any  other  stroni'-Bmellin^ 
substance  is  intermixed,  more  than  npon  what  is  its 
peculiar  odor  when  in  ■  concenttated  state.      We  need 

l«en  aasi^ed  to  acconnt  for  g^lbjnum  being  inter- 
mixed with  stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices  (>cb  Kb- 
liach,  ad  loc.).  We  see  that  the  same  practice  existed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  (Virgil,  Oeorgici,  Iv, 
264;  Colum.ix,  15,  etc.)-  See  R-Hry  ('sthprt^a,  s. 
T.;  CeUius  ffieroi.  I,  «7  eq. ;  Michoelis.  Sappl.  iii. 
733  sq-i  Hiller,  IlUropiyl.  i,  460.  See  Asoihtiko 
Oii- 

Qale,  John,  a  Baptist  divine  and  learned  contro- 
■rertist,  was  born  at  Londo 
tlie  University  of  Lryden,  and  ut  the  tf^i 
graduated  M.A.  and  doctor  of  philnsnphy.  tie  siuinect 
also  at  Amsterdam  under  Umborch,  and  whs  Intimate 
with  Le  CUrc.  The  University  of  I^rden  in  1708 
offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  if  he  would 
assent  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Iiorl.  He  t*- 
^ame.  in  171R,  minister  of  the  chapel  in  .St.  Paal'a  Al- 
ley, Barbican.  But  his  ministry  iras  of  shoit  dura- 
tion. He  died  In  17^1,  at  the  (u.-e  of  41.  In  1711  ha 
pulilished  his  ^jferti™  on  Har»  Df/nff  of  Iif^nl 
Baptitn.  and  in  1719  held  n  dispute  with  the  aullior. 
lie  was  also  the  author  of  £eniu»u  on  Krera/ Oirnnntu 
(■2d  ed.  17-26,4  vols.),  lie  was  an  able  preacher,  highly 
appreciated  by  the  respectable  congregation  to  which 
be  ministered,  and  brought  to  the  discusnion  of  maUern 
in  controversy  larj,-*,  exact,  and  well-digested  learn- 
ing, with  no  small  dialectical  skill.     (L.  E,  S.)- 

Qale.  Tbeoptillns,  a  leanied  nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  ll!28,  ot  King's  Teigntnn.  in  Devon- , 
shire.  He  enti-red  Magdalen  {'allege,  Oxford,  in  1047, 
'  ■■  w  in  lilo".      In  165'2  he  passed  A.H., 


He  studied  s 
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which  station  he  continued  fbr  several  years.    BavinJ 

imbibed  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists,  on  the 
re-establuhment  of  episcopacy,  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  be  refused' to  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  which  passed  in  16G1.  Deprived  of  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  ho  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Philip,  lord  Wharton,  in  ttte  capacity  of  tutor  to  his 
two  sons.  He  was  a  dilijent  and  multifarious  stu- 
dent. In  1660  he  published  the  first  part  of  Thf  Court 
(fftlu  (JnliUi;  or,  n  Dlifi«irf  touching  Iht  QTUpMil  •■/ 
iiunin  IMeTotart.  Mh  Phi'ilijs  and  Pkilainphjf,/Tu;H 
(Ae  ScripiurtM  ruidjtieiilt  Charek  (Oxfgrd  and  London 
b  vols.  4to).  It  was  received  with  |.reut  applause,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1673-1683.  "In  the  first  part  of  this 
leumed  work,  Mr.  Gale  endeavors  to  prove  thot  utl  lan- 
guages have  their  origin  and  rise  from  the  Hebrew. 
To  this  he  adds  a  deduction,  impotting  that  the  psgsti 
theolotiy,  physic,  politics,  poetry,  hbtory,  rheturic,  are 

Olds;  and  showing,  withal,  how  the  Jewish  traditions 
came  to  ba  corrupted  snd  mistaken  by  pagans.  In 
tho  second  part  he  tries  to  prove  that  philosophy  also 
ha*  its  origin  from  the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  third 
part,  the  vanity  of  pagan  philosophy  is  demonstrated 
from  its  causes,  parts,  propeities,  and  eO'ects;  namely, 
pagan  idolatrj'.  Judaic  apostasy.  Gnostic  infusions,  er- 
rors among  the  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origenism, 
Arianism,  Polagianlsm,  and  the  whole  system  of  piip- 
ery,  or  anti-Christianism,  distrilmted  into  three  parts, 
mystic,  scholastic,  and  canonic  theology.  In  the  fourth 
part  he  tntits  of  reformed  philosophy,  wherein  Plato's 
moral  «t  metaphysic,  or  prime  philocophy,  is  reduced 
to  a  useful  form  or  method.  He  divides  this,  which  is 
larger  than  any  of  the  former  pjrts,  into  three  kiooks, 
disconrslii;;  in  the  first  of  moral  philosophy;  in  the 
second,  of  metaphysics ;  and  in  the  third,  of  divine  pre- 
determination."  In  ISTT  he  was  chown  to  sacceed  Mr. 
Rowe  as  pastor.  He  died  at  Kewingtnn,  1678.  Bo. 
sides  Tlu  CovTtofthe  GtaliUt,  be  published  in  Latin 
an  abridgment  of  it  for  the  use  of  students,  under  the 
.  title  of  Pkitutopliia  Gmtratit,  etc.  (Lond.  1676,  8vo)  :— 
TkoijJulg !  or,  a  DiMOUne  oflh'  Saiult'  A  m<lg  inl*  God 
inGInd  (Lond.  1671,  8vD):—7^slnfe /dm  o/Jinum- 
um,  balk  hltlork  aitd  dagmalic  (1G69.  8vo):— ^e  ,<4iu(- 
omg  -//nfideUls  (1G7S,  8vo)  -.—A  DitaMrte  m  Ike  com- 
ing  ofCkritt  (1678, 8vn)  -.—Idta  Tkeologia.  etc.  (ISmn): 
—and  Tke  Lift  and  f>n<lh  o/Tkomai  Trtifmt  <IB71, 
8vo).— Jones,  Chritt.  Bii^. ;  Shedd,  Iliil.  o/Dort.  1,203. 
Oala.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  teamed  English  divine 
and  antinnarlan,  was  bom  in  1636  at  Scroton,  in  York- 
shire. He  became  fellow  of  Trinity,  snd  was  elected 
regiuB  professor  of  Greek  in  166^;  was  made  prel-end- 
ary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1676,  and  dean  of  York  in  1607. 
He  died  April  8,  1711?.  He  published  Ofvteula  Mf. 
iltolog-ea,  etc.,  Gr.  and  Ijit.  (Camh.  1671,  »vo):—Hitli>. 
i-it Putra aatiipu  Scriptora,  I7nrtttl  Lalmt: — lltro. 
diii  IliilicnntOMfiuit  /rirtorsnridn,  lib.  ix:  —  Biitorit 
Britaimiisr,  S/aonioT,  A  ngln-Daiiieit  Serijitora  zr,  ex 
Tthut.  eoJd.  M».  (Oxon.  1601.  fol.).  This  work  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  orii^nal  writers  of  Eniilish  history. 
Ga'legd  (Heh.  Galtd',  *17^B.  the  ieap  o/tbe  mi*- 
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40M ;  Sept.  fiovvbc  ftapTvg  and  fiowog  fiaprvptX ;  Valg. 
Acervut  testimonii  and  Galaad),  the  name  given  by 
Jiicob  to  the  pile  of  stones  [see  Giloal]  erected  by 
him  and  Laban  to  attest  their  lea^^e  of  fHendship  [see 
GiLEAn],  but  called  by  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi,  47, 48)  by 
tlio  synonymous  Syriac  title  of  Jeoar-Sahadutha 
(q.  v.).  Traces  of  a  similar  custom  appear  in  the  con- 
secrated mounds  of  the  Druids  and  of  the  North-Amer- 
ican aborigines  of  the  Western  States.  See  Altab  ; 
Stone. 

Galen  or  Qalent!8,  BIatthrus  van,  D.D.,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1528,  at  West-Kapelle,  on  the 
island  of  VValcheren.  As  his  parents  were  not  in  such 
circumstances  as  would  enable  them  to  give  their  son 
B  liberal  education,  the  expenses  of  his  preparatory 
course  at  Ghent  were  borne  by  two  benevolent  gentle- 
men of  bis  native  place.  From  Ghent  he  went  to 
Lou  vain,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
After  taking  his  bachelor^s  decree,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions in  this  institution  in  sacred  eloquence.  Being 
licensed,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  noto- 
rious Kuard  Tapper,  called  to  the  professorship  of  the- 
ology in  the  recently  founded  university  of  Dillingen. 
This'  position  he  held  from  1559  to  1568.  Its  duties 
were  discharged  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  From  Dillingen  he  was  called  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  theology  at  Douay.  Here,  in  1664, 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  With  zeal  and  fidelity 
be  labored  at  this  post  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1573.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  possessing 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  an  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Cambray.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  his  time.  Though  a  man 
of  great  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in 
critical  acumen.  He  wrote  various  works  in  Latin  on 
practical  and  polemic  theology.  The  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence  was  given  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Paralipomena.  He  also  wrote  a 
Commentarius  in  EpUtolam  D,  Paul*  ad  Bebraos  e  Syro 
Semume  in  fjotinvm  conversam  (Duaci,  1578 ;  Lovan. 
1599).  An  ErplicaJtio  in  Esaiam  is  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden.  His 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  service  rendered  to  Church 
bistor}'  by  original  contributions  in  this  department, 
and  by  the  publication  of  mediaeval  writings  and  doo- 
nmonts.  His  works  in  this  direction  are  Vita  8.  WiU 
Ubrordi,  Friiiorum  apostdi : — Oraiio  in  vitam  S,  Georgii 
martyris: — Areopngitica  tfu  opiuada  qutedom  ntuquam 
hactenus  errvM  divi  ChUtdowici  ft  //Udimni  de  rebus 
grsli»  ac  Mriptis  B.  Macarii  Jmdci  Dumytii  A  reopngiUr 
(Colon.  1503;  Paris,  1565):— /l/c»/tnt  Rhetorica  ad  Cn- 
rolum  Afagnum  (Duaci,  1563 :  r<»lon.  156.^) : — De  orig'n- 
Unts  monagticis  geu  de  prima  C/iriatianat  Manastiees  ori- 
gine  commentarius  (Dilling.  1  bi'A).  See'  B. Glasius,  God' 
geletrd Xederland,  D.  i,  biz.  Aifb  en  verv. ;  also  J.  N.  Pa^ 
quot,  Mhnoirespour  servir  a  tlusto'ire  liUimirt  des  dir- 
sept  provinces  des  Pays-BaSj  de  la  principauti  de  TJege  et 
de  gwlqttfs  contries  voisines  (Ix)uvain,  1768-1770,  18 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  p.  301  suiv.     (J.  P.  W  ) 

Galenists,  a  branch  split  off,  in  1664,  from  the 
Wnterlandians,  who  were  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists. 
The  founder  of  the  Galenists  was  called  Galen  Abra- 
ham Haan ;  he  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a 
Mennonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  eloquence, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  inclined  to  Socinian  views. 
Assuming  that  the  Christian  system  laid  much  more 
stress  on  practice  than  on  faith,  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive into  the  Mennonite  Church  all  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  ori^'^in  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such, 
in  his  judgment,  were  true  Christians,  and  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  that 
character. — Mosbeim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt,  ii, 
ch.  V,  §  7.     See  Afostool  j  Mekmonites. 


GalentiB,  Hanb.    See  Galbscistb. 

GalerluB,  Valerius  Haximianus,  Roman  em* 
peror,  son  of  a  shepherd,  was  bom  near  Sardica,  in 
Dacia,  entered  the  imperial  army,  and  served  fai  tbe 
wars  of  Aurelius  and  Proboa.     Dioclesian  (A.D.292) 
conferred  on  him,  along  with  Constantins  Chlonu,  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  to 
wife. ,  On  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  (A.D.  805),  be 
and  Constantius  became  augusti^  or  joint  mien  of  the 
Roman  empire.     On  the  death  of  Constantius  at  York 
(A.D.  806),  the  troops  in  Britain  and  Gaul  tmmediatelr 
declared  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Constantine  (after* 
wards  Constantino  the  Great),  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
Galerius,  who  expected  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Rome 
to  fall  into  bis  hands.     He  died  A.D.  811.    Galerics 
hated  the  Christians  bitterh*,  and  is  believed  to  bare 
been  the  real  author  of  Dioclesian*s  persecutions.    See 
Dioclesian.     **  Brought  to  reflection  by  a  terrible 
disease,  he  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  shortly  before 
his  death  by  a  remarkable  edict  of  toleration,  which  he 
issued  from  Nicomedia  in  811,  in  connection  with  Con- 
stantine and  Ucinius.     In  that  document  he  declami 
that  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Christians  from  their 
wilful  innovation  and  the  multitude  of  their  sects  to 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  state  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  that  he  would  now  grant  them  permis- 
sion to  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they 
disturl>ed  not  the  order  of  the  state.     To  this  he  addfd, 
in  conclusion,  the  remarkable  instruction  that  the  Chris- 
tians, '  afler  this  manifestation  of  grace,  should  prar  to 
their  God  for  the  ve^fare  of  the  emperors,  of  the  state, 
and  of  themselves,  that  the  state  might  prosper  ia  ev- 
er}'^  respect,  and  that  they  might  live  quietly  in  tbeir 
homes.'     This  edict  brought  the  period  of  persecution 
in  the  Roman  empire  to  a  close." — ScbaflT,  Uidrnif  f»f 
'  the  CJirisdan  Church,  vol.  i,  §  57. 

I     Galfrid.  Oalfridus.    See  Geofpret  of  BIox- 

;  MOUTH. 


Gal'gala  (FoXyaXa ;  Vulg.  Gr.lgalay,  the  oidintiy 
equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  Giloal.  In  the  A.V.  it  is 
named  only  in  1  Mace  ix,  2,  as  designating  the  dtree* 
tion  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Demetrius,  wfcen 
they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Arbela — *'  the  way  to  Gal- 
gala"  {Mv  rifv  i/f  ToAyaXo).  The  army,  as  we  leara 
from  the  statements  of  Joseph  us  {AtU.  xii,  11  l).wa9 
on  its  way  from  Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  by  Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name 
in  Galilee  now  surviving  as  Irbid.  Its  ultimate  des- 
tination was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  ix,  8).  and  G^lfT^la 
may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal,  near  Bethel 
(Robinson,  Researdies,  iii,  8),  aa  Ewald  thinks  (/«r. 
GescK  III,  ii,  870,  n.),  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as 
the  route  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  (as  is 
preferable)  that  through  the  Ghor,  is  chosen.  Joce- 
phus  omits  the  name  in  hb  version  of  the  passage.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's  that  the  Galilee 
which  Josephus  introduces  is  a  corruption  of  Galgi^la— 
a  view,  however,  which  is  favored  \  y  the  reading  in 
the  margin  of  the  above  text,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Michaelis.   See  Giix3al  3. 

Galicho  or  Galiko,  Elisha  betc-Gabrie^  a 
Jewish  commentator,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  centurj'  (1652?).  He  was  president  of  the  Rab- 
binic college  at  Safed,  over  which  Moses  GaUinte  (q. 
v.)  at  one  time  presided,  and,  like  all  the  Safed  men, 
was  eminently  cabbalistic.  He  wrote  a  commentarr 
on  Ecclesiastes  (rbn'p  br  •^i^ixa, Venice,  1578),  whivh 
he  divided  into  ?7  sections,  according  to  the  numl>er 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  finale. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  Histaiical  and  Critical  Conimentar$  f* 
Eccletiastes  (Ix)nd.  1861,  p.  67.  etc.),  gives  an  analysis 
and  specimen  of  this  work.  The  most  cabbalistic  work 
of  Galicho*s  is  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther 
(^riDK  i?  nsixa,  Venice,  1588).  He  wrote  also  • 
commentaiy  on  the  "  Song  of  Songs"  CT^  b?  C?*"5 
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O'^*?''^,  Venice,  1587),  which  has  the  Hebrew  text 
and  points,  and  in  which  be  displays  a  genius  for  alle- 
gorical exposition. — Etheridge,  Jfirod.  to  Utbr.  IM,  p. 
415 ;  Kttto,  Cyclop,  ofBibl,  Lif.  ii,  55 ;  Fttrst,  Bib,  Jud, 
i,814.     (J.H.W.) 

Oalilse'an  (PaXiXatoc),  a  native  or  inhabitant 
(John  ir,  45, ''  of  Galilee,"  Matt,  xxvi,  69 ;  Acts  i,  11 ; 
T,  37)  of  Galilee  (q.  v.) ;  applied  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  a  term  of  contempt  (Luke  xxii,  59 ;  Acts  ii, 
7).    They  were  easily  recognised  as  such,  for  the  Gal- 
ileans spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular  Syiiac  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Judaei,  and  which  was  of  course  ac- 
counted rude  and  impure,  as  all  provincial  dialects  are 
considered  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    It  was  this  which  occasioned  the  detection 
of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples  (Mark  xiv,  70). 
The  Galilaan  dialect  (as  we  learn  from  Buxtorf,  Iax, 
Talm,  col.  434 ;  Lightf<ior,  CenL  ckoroffr.  in  Matt,  proem. 
c.  86,  87 ;  and  others)  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone, 
which  affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters, 
bat  of  words.     It  partook  much  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Syriac  idiom ;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Peter,  it  must 
have  been  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the  words 
Iwiiffc  seemingly  too  few  for  that  effect*   (See  A.  Pfeif- 
fer,  Distert.  de  Ungua  Cialilaor. ;  also  in  his  de  Talmude 
J^iaor,  p.  187  sq.)     The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by 
Josephos  \a  nt.  xvii,  10,  2 ;  War,  ii,  10, 6 ;  iii,  3, 2)  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  rise  against  the  Roman  authority.     This  character 
of  them  explains  what  is  said  in  Luke  xiii,  1  with  re- 
gard to  **the  Galilaeans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices."    Josephus,  indeed,  does  not 
mention  any  Galileans  slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate ; 
but  the  character  which  he  gives  that  people  sufficient- 
ly corroborates  the  statement.     The  tumults  to  which 
he  alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  the  great 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  great  abnn- 
cUnce ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Galilseans  were 
much  more  active  than  the  men  of  Judna  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Archelaus  (Joseph. 
AtU.  xvii,  9, 10) ;  which  case,  indeed,  furnishes  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  deny  that  the  Galileans  attended 
the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews.     The  seditious 
character  of  the  Galileans  also  explains  why  Pilate, 
when  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the 
word  Galilee  when  used  by  the  chief  priests,  and  afked 
if  he  were  a  Galilean  (Luke  xxiii,  6).     To  be  known 
to  belong  to  that  country  was  of  itself  suflicicnt  to 
prejudice  Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  impartial  evi- 
dence, which  were  preferred  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  before,  virtually  declared  to  be 
fiftlae.     See  Otho,  Lex,  Bab.  p.  254  sq. 

GALILiEANS,  one  of  the  names  of  reproach  given 
to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  the  ordinary  phrase 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  or 
Christians.  He  was  accustomed  to  call  Christ  *^  the 
Galilean  God."  Not  only  did  he  use  this  epithet  him- 
self, but  made  a  law,  requiring  that  no  one  should  call 
the  Cbristains  by  any  other  name,  thinking  thereby 
to  alx>lish  the  name  of  Christians.  He  died  fiuhtin'g 
agidnst  them ;  and  as  he  caught  the  blood  in  his  hand 
which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  his  side,  he  dashed  it 
towards  heaven,  saying  these  memorable  words:  Vi- 
csU,  O  Gcdiloit!  *'Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  !" 
^Bingham,On>.  EceUt,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

Ghal'ilee  (raAcXam,  often  in  the  N,  T.  and  Apoo- 
rypha,  as  well  as  Josephus),  the  rendering  also  in  a 
few  paasagea  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32 ;  1  Kings  ix,  11 ;  1 
Chron.  ¥i,  76 ;  Isa.  ix,  1)  of  the  Heb.  h'hl,  gaUV  (fem. 
rhrbl,  geiUah',  2  Kings  xv,  29),  which  prop,  signifies 
a  drele  (e.  g.  a  ring,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant,  v,  14),  or  cir- 
enit  of  country,  1.  e.  one  of  the  little  circular  plains 
among  the  hills  of  northern  Palestine,  such  as  is  now 
•een  near  Kedesh.   See  Topographical  Tekms.    As 


a  special  locality,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Joshna,  whif 
describes  Kedesh  as  **in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali" 
(xx,  7).  Its  limited  extent  is  indicated  in  2  Kings 
XV,  29,  where  the  historian,  detailing  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  states  that  ^*  he  took  Ijon,  and  Abel« 
Beth-Maachah,  and  Janaoh,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hozor^ 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  \aphtiJi.'' 
Galilee,  therefore,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Naphtali ;  and  a  comparison  with  other  pussatfes 
shows  that  it  embraced  onl}*  the  nortliern  section  of 
that  tribe,  or  at  least  that  the  name  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  that  district  (Jo«h.  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32 ;  Josephus, 
AtU,  V,  1, 18).  The  region  thus  lay  on  the  summit  of 
a  broad  mountain  ridge.  Here  were  situated  tlic  towns 
which  Solomon  offerc^l  to  Hiram  as  payment  for  his 
services  in  procuring  timber  and  stones  for  the  Tem^ 
pie.  Hiram,  however,  whose  great  want  was  grain 
for  his  island  city,  and  who  doubtless  expect' d  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  the  rich  plains  of  central  I'ulestine, 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when  he  saw  the 
mountain  towns  and  their  rugged  environs,  and  de- 
clined them  as  useless  (1  Kings  ix,  11,  and  2  Chron. 
viii,  2).  See  Cabul.  At  this  period,  Galilee,  though 
within  the  allotted  territory  of  Naphtali,  does  not  a[>> 
pear  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  It  was 
only  after  Hiram  had  declined  the  towns  that  Solomon 
rebuilt  and  colonized  them  (2  Chron.  L  c).  Hazor, 
the  great  stronghold  and  capital  of  the  northern  Ca- 
naanites,  lay  within  or  near  Galilee;  and,  though 
Joshua  had  captured  and  burned  it  (Josh,  xi),  yet  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  the  judges  it  was  possessed  l>y  a  king, 
Jabin,  whose  general,  Sisera,  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  (Judg.  iv).  The  presence 
of  these  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  countr}%  sufficiently  account  for  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  old  Gentile  inhabitant*. 
David  subdued,  but  did  not  expel  them.  Solomon,  as 
has  been  seen,  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  they  re- 
mained among  these  rugged  mountains  in  such  num* 
hers  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  the  district  was  defi- 
nitely  known  by  the  name  of  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles*' 
(D^'^an  b-'bi,  Isa.  ix,  l :  in  Matt  iv,  16,  TaXiXaia  rwv 
iSvutv ;  in  1  Mace,  v,  15,  VaXiXaia  dWo^vXutv).  It 
is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  also  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories 
the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jews  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  population  (1  Mace,  v, 
20-23) ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Syrians,  Phosnicians,  and  Arabs  (xvi,  p^ 
760);  and  Josephus  says  Greeks  also  dwelt  in  its  cities 
{Life,  12).  The  name'ako  occurs  in  Tobit  i,  2 ;  Judith 
xi,  8,  etc. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judsca,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix,  81;  Luke  xvii,  11;  Josephus,  War,  iii,  3). 
The  latter  Included  the  whole  northern  section  of  the 
country,  comprising  the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus  delines  its 
boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full  description  of  its 
scenery,  products,  and  population.  He  sa3'8  the  soil 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated  ;•  fruit  and  foreht  trees  of 
all  kinds  abound ;  numerous  large  cities  and  populous 
villages,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty,  thickly  stud  the  whole  face  of  the  country; 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  warlike,  being 
trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy  (War,  iii,  8,  8; 
Life,  46).  On  the  west  it  was  Iwunded  by  the  territo- 
ry  of  Ptolemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Canncl.  The  southern 
l)order  ran  along  the  base  of  Cannel  and  of  the  hills 
of  Samaria  to  Mount  Gillioa,  and  then  descended  the 
valley  of  Jesreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.     (Tha 
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Talmud,  GiUinMlJ,  gives  a  place  called  •^Xir*'?  "ifcS 
as  the  southern  limit.)  The  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan, 
formed  the  eastern  border  (Roland,  PcUasst,  p.  181); 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across  the 
mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of  the  Phcs- 
nicians  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 1 ;  compare  Luke  viii, 
26).     See  Palestine. 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections  (Cyrill,  c.  Jul. 
ii),  "Lower"  (>/  Kara)  and  " Upper"  (»/  dvM  FaAtXam, 
Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  Atd,  v,  1,  22).  The  Talmud 
has  a  threefold  division,  with  reference  to  the  Sabbati- 
cal year  (5Acd»VA,  ix,  2;  "Upper  Galilee  [V^'^^n] 
embraces  all  above  Capharananias,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce sycamores;  Lower  [V'^^^"^]*  *11  l>clow  C,  and 
l)earB  sycamores ;  the  valle}'  is  the  territory  of  Tibe- 
rias" [the  Ghor]).  A  single  glance  at  the  country 
shows  that  the  division  was  natural.  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  great  plain  of  E^draelon,  with  its  off- 
ehoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining 
it  on  the  north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  rnn«;e.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (  War,  iii, 
8, 1) :  "  It  extends  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  adjacent 
to  which,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Ptolcmais.  In  breadth 
it  stretches  from  a  village  called  Xaloth,  lying  in  the 
Great  Plain,  to  Bersabc."  "  The  vilkge  of  Xaloth" 
is  evidently  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh,  xix,  12,  now  called 
Iksul,  and  eituuted  at  the  base  of  lilount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  850).  But  a  comparison  of  Josephus,  Ani.  xx,  6, 
4,  with  War,  iii,  2,  4,  proves  that  Lower  Galilee  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modern  .'^c- 
nin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The 
site  of  the  northern  border  town,  Bersabe,  is  not 
known;  but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arl)ela 
and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Josephus,  Life, 
87 ;  War,  it,  20,  G) ;  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  I^ke  of  Titcrias,  and 
the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432,  877),  we  conclude  that  I^»wer  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  tho  lake  on  the 
east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  ricliest  and  mo^t  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Palestine.  The  plain  of  Esdraclon  pre- 
sents an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  soil — soil  fo  good 
that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a 
semi-nomadlc  statfe,  and  "became  a  servant  to  trib- 
ute" (Dcut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Gen.  xlix,  14, 15).  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  rocky  rummits  around  Nazareth  the 
bills  are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  rIo])cs 
to  broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try. Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  *' offers  sac- 
rltices  of  righteousness"  of  the  abundant  flocks  nour- 
ished by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  rejoices  "  in  his  goings 
out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Ksdraelon ;  "  he  sucks 
of  the  abundance  of  the  seas" — his  possessions  skirting 
the  Bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base  of  Carmel ;  and  he  ^'  suclis 
of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,"  ])os8ibly  in  allusion  to 
the  fflas8,  which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the 
Pviver  Bolus  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18, 19;  Pliny,  v,  19;  Taci- 
tus, Ilist.  v).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phcenicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive 
groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region;  "his 
bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  and  the 
fertile  upland  valleys  "  is  fat;"  "he  yields  royal  dain- 
tie8"^il  and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vincvards,  and 
milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures  (Gen.  xlix,  20; 
Pent,  xxxiii,  24,  26).  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Gal- 
ileo were  Tiberias,  Tarichaia,  at  the  southom  end  of 


the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Josephns,  Life,  9, 
25,  29,  37).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in 
the  last  great  Jewish  war  (Josephus,  Life,  45 ;  War, 
ii,  18, 11).  It  is  now  called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  f/atulbook, 
p.  378).  There  were,  besides,  two  strong  fortresses.  Jo- 
tapata,  now  called  Jefat,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7,  8  sq. ;  iy,  1,  6).  The  towns  ir.ost  celebra- 
ted in  N.-T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberiis 
(Luke  i,  26;  Johnii,!;  vi,  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Jo«ephns,  extended  from 
Bersabe  on  the  south  to  the  village  of  Baca,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from  Melotb  on  the 
west  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the  Jordan  (  War,  iii,  3, 1). 
None  of  these  places  are  now  known,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  and  approximate 
extent  of  the  province.  It  embraced  the  whole  moon- 
tain  range  lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Ph<pni- 
cia.  Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Safed  range  from  the  north>west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the  name 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
(Isa.  ix,  1 ;  Matt,  iv,  15).  So  Eusebius  states  {(hum. 
8.  V.  FaXtXaia).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee  {Onom.  s.  v. 
Cupharnaum),  and  this  fiict  is  important,  aa  showing 
how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and  as  prov- 
ing that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched  the  lake. 
The  mountain  range  of  Upper  Galileo  is  a  southern 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leontes.  See  Lrba?sok.  The 
summit  of  the  range  is  t)iMe-land,  part  of  which  in  bean- 
tifully  wooded  with  dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled 
shrubberies  of  hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is 
varied  by  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and 
wild  picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  is  still  numerous  and  industri- 
ous, consisting  chief!}'  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of  Moham- 
medans. Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and  contains 
about  400C  souls,  one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of  Palestine,  and  has 
for  three  centuries  or  more  been  celebrated  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  its  tombs  and  the  learning  of  its  rabbins. 
Safed  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic 
district.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt  every  few 
vears.     One  occurred  in  1837  which  killed  about  5000 

ft 

persons  (Porter.  I/ftndboak,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land 
of  Upper  Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtalt  (.losh. 
XX,  7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-Jish),  a  city  fortified  by  Jo- 
se])hus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee  thai 
held  out  a.'ain8t  the  Romans  {War,  ii,  22,  6 ;  iv,  1, 1 ; 
2, 1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts  (see  Wicbmanns- 
hausen,  De  6'n2»/rea,  Viteb.  1711 ;  Buddens,  De  CaBha 
rebus  gestis  CkrisH  cUira,  Jen.  1718  \^MiaceU,  Saer,  iii, 
11 06  sq.] ;  Less,  De  Gat.  Servai.  miraec.  tkeatra,  Gott. 
1775  [Oj}ji.  1781,  ii,  809  sq.]).  His  early  years  were 
spent  at  Nazareth,  and  when  he  entered  on  bis  gn&l 
work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home  (Matt.  iv.  13;  ix, 
1).  It  is  a  rem'arkable  fact  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our  Ix>rd*s  ministrations  in 
this  province,  while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judna  (see  Miller,  De  ordine  remm 
Chritti  in  GalUoM  ffestarvm,  Hal.  1770).  The  nature 
of  our  Lord^s  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the 
country'.  The  vineyard,  the  fif-tree,  the  shepherd, 
and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
were  all  appropriate  in  Judaea ;  while  the  corn-fields 
(Mark  iv,  28^  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  mer- 
chants (Matt,  xiii,  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt  vi,  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  apostles  were 
all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i,  11), 
and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their  nuttter  had 
been,  by  the  pnad  Jews  (John  i,  46;  vii,  62;  Acts  ii. 
7).     It  appears,  also,  that  the  pronunciation  of  ^osa 


GALILEE  r. 

Jaw*  vba  raided  in  Galilee  had  beceme  pecaliar,  prab- 
■bly  ftvm  tli*ir  contact  wiUi  their  Uentile  nei(jlilior» 
(MittL  xxvi,  73;  Mark  xii,  70;  lee  Liiflitroot,  O/ip.  ii, 
77).  On  the  death  of  Hrnid  the  Grsut  the  pruvince 
or  Galilee  was  ^ven  lij  Cwar  to  hie  too  Antipu 
(Joseph.  IVar,  ii,  6,  3).  After  llie  defCrnction  of  Jeru- 
Hlem  Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  uhooia 
of  learning,  and  the  reiidence  or  th^ir  moit  celebrated 
Tjbbina.  The  National  Cuuncil  or  Sanhedrim  was 
tjken  fur  a  time  to  Jabneh  in  I'blllstia,  but  was  Eonn 
removed  to  Seppboris,  and  BftvTwarcIa  to  Tiberui 
(l.i^btfoot,  0pp.  ii,  p.  HI).  The  Ui^iiut  ira*  bere 
rampiled  b;  Kabbl  Judah  Hahkoileah  (cb-.  A.D.  109- 
2?«),  anil  a  few  Team  afterwanli  the  Annum  waa 
ail.led  (BuKlorf,  fUnini,  p.  19).  Bemains  of  »pkn- 
did  lynagnfriies  Mill  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns 
and  Tillafies,  ahuwing  that  from  the  3d  to  the  7th 
i-enluiy  the  Jews  were  aa  pronpfrons  as  they  were 
iiiimerous  (Potter,  Baadbooi,  p.  4:27, 440).      See  Gali- 


OALILEB,  Sea  of  (4  id\aa<ta  rqc  raMXala^, 
Matt,  ir,  18;  iv,29j  Mark  1,16;  vi!,Bl;  Johnvl.l), 
called  al»o  the  Sta  of  TArriat  (John  vi,  1 ;  xxl,  1 ; 
hence  its  modem  name  Bair  rUTahari^th),  the  LaU 
(»■>«()  o/Comaartf  (Luke  v,l),or  emphatically  *S*  picCui 
Sra  (q  idXama  simply,  Matt,  iv,  16);  In  the  0.  T.  I  lUly 


and  Hippo  on  the  east,  of  Tariches  on  the  eoutb  (a 
name  wbith  is  by  many  persons  given  tn  the  lake  It- 
self), and  of  Tiberias  on  the  west"  (v,  IS).  Josephns 
refers  to  other  features.  "The  Lake  of  ffnuvsored  de- 
rives its  appellation  from  the  adjacent  district.  It  is  40 
furlonjp  (Hve  Roman  miles)  broad,  by  140  (17)  miles) 
lon([.  Its  waters  are  sweet,  and  extremely  pleasant 
to  drink,  u  tbey  Sow  in  a  clearer  stream  than  Che 
muddy  collections  of  manbes,  and  thpy  can  be  drawn 
i^-e  from  impurities,  beiu^:  throughuut  conHned  by  ab- 
rupt and  sandy  shores.  Tbey  are  of  a  medinm  tem- 
perature, milder  than  those  of  the  rivir  or  the  foun- 
tain, yet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  expected  from 

theexpaassoflbelake The  kinds  of  hshfound 

here  diff.T  from  those  elaewhere  met  with"  (tVor,  ill, 
10,  7).  Both  tliese  are  so  near  the  truth  that  tbey 
could  scarcely  have  been  mere  estimates.  Its  extreme 
length  is  i'H  Kaograpbical  miles,  and  its  braadth  6; 
equal  to  about  IG  by  7)  Roman  miles.  It  is  pf  an  oval 
shape,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  egg,  wltlithe  large  end 
~'      Sea  of  Galilee  has  none  of  Ihnsa 


iiblime  featur 


even  the  stern  i;madeur  of  the  Detid 
~~\  Sea.  The  shores  are  singularly  uni- 
A  form  ThEre  are  no  bold  cliffs  Jutting 
»  far  out  ntfl  deep  water;  there  are  no 
n  w  nd  ng  bars  running  away  inland. 
The  brd  of  the  sea  is  like  a  huge  baFin. 


wall.    At  the  north  and  sontb 

ends,  where  the  Jordan  enten  and  pasa- 

It,  there  arc  wide  oprnint-s,  through 

gjincd  up  a    "    " 


valle'.    Yet 


left  this 


i1  together 
The  scenery-  is  not  quite  so  dreai^',  nnl' 
are  the  hues  of  the  landscape  no  dead 
and  somt  re  as  Dr.  Traill  would  have  ua 
n  agine  (Traill's  Joiepkut,  ii,  p.  cri). 
True  when  the  sun  is  high  and  the  sky 
cloudleas  and  when  the  pilgrim  looks 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountaina, 
thpre  Is  a  dreariness  in  the  landscape, 
and  a  uniformity  of  cold  graj-  color, 
wh    b  wearies  the  eye ;  but  let  him  ge 


ten  ircling  hills.    The  pale  blue  cone 

Ilermon,  with  its  flittering  cmwn  of 

V  snow  fonnsagloriouB  hBckgrouiul(Vaa 

1 1  de  \  elde  ii,  8X8 ;  Robinson,  ii,  880  sq. ; 

-/-'isianlej  Pulritiiv, p. 802 ;  Porter, ^ond- 

»         1  hook  p  41«).     Round  the  whole  shora, 

<   w  th  onl   one  or  two  short  inlemptions, 

\rA  with  little  shells.  The  Jordan 
itc  s  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  lake  and  leaves  a;,'ain  at  the  south- 
ern     lnract,thebedofthelakeis]u«t 

ley.  The  utter  loneliness  and  absolute 
nrety  alladedlo(Numb.;[icxtv.n;  Jnsh.  xli,8;  xlii.  I  stillness  of  the  acene  are  exceedingly  impreseire.  It 
87)  a*  the  8tit  ofCiamerrtlt  or  Citutmlk  (q.  v.).  It  is  |  seems  as  If  all  nature  had  gone  to  reFt.  languishing  un- 
tbe  se<«nd  of  the  three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan  der  that  scorching  heat.  How  diflierent  it  was  in  the 
flow*  (TacfH",  H"*- ».  61'  Tl>'»  «l"«t  "f  water  is  paN  days  of  oar  Ijird  !  Then  all  was  life  and  buMle  along 
ticnUrlr  deacribed  by  Pliny  and  Josepbas.    The  for-   the  shores ;  the  citie*  and  villages  that  thickly  atudded 


Bbons  of  tha  B«k  of  GalDea. 
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Cliem  resounded  with  the  bum  of  a  busy  population, 
while  from  hill-side  and  cornfield  come  the  cheerful 
cry  of  shepherd  and  ploughman.  The  lake,  too,  was 
dotted  with  dark  fishing-boats,  and  spangled  with  white 
sails.  Now,  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  reigns 
alike  over  sea  and  shore.  The  cities  are  in  ruins. 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  the  two  (?)  Bethsaidas,  Hippo, 
Gamala,  and  Turichesa,  are  completely  deserted.  Ti- 
berias and  Magdala  are  the  only  inhabited  spots ;  and 
for  several. miles  inland  in  ever}*  direction  the  coun- 
try looks  waste  and  desolate.  The  inhabitants — mer- 
chants, fishermen,  and  peasants — are  nearly  all  gone. 
The  few  that  remain  in  the  shattered  houses  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  the  mud  hovels  of  Magdala,  and  the  black 
tents  of  the  wandering  Bedouin,  seem  worn  and  wasted 
by  povert}'  and  sickness.  In  1858  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
could  just  boast  of  one  small  boat,  and  it  was  so  rotten 
and  leaky  as  not  to  be  seaworthy.  The  fish,  however, 
are  as  abundant  as  ever ;  for  though  onl}'  little  hand- 
nets  are  used,  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege  of  fishing  (Burckhardt,  TVov- 
els  in  Syria^  p.  332;  Robinson,  ii,  386).  It  was  ob. 
served  by  Hasselqulst  that  some  of  the  same  species 
of  fish  are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  in  the  Nile 
(Travels,  p.  158) ;  the  same  fact  had  been  noted  by  Jo- 
eephus  ( War^  iii,  10,  8).  The  kinds  referred  to  are 
Ctfprinm  Benrd^  Silurus^  MorrnynUy  etc.  (See  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  113;  Kobinson,  ii,  386).  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is  a 
liand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked  (John  xxi, 
7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, throws  it  round  the  game  with  a  jerk.  The  other 
mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread-crumbs  are  mixed 
up  with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  sown  over  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  fish  swallow  the  poison  and  die.  The  dead 
bodies  float,  are  picked  up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of 
Tiberias!  (Porter,  Hand-hook,  p.  432.)  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent;  and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  pebbly,  it  has  a  beautiful  spark- 
ling look.  This  fact  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  many  warm  and  brackish  springs  flow  into 
it,  and  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  Jordan  which  rushes 
into  its  northern  end,  a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  its  great  depression.  The  re- 
sults of  barometrical  observations  have  varied  between 
845  feet  and  666  feet,  but  according  to  the  trigonomet- 
rical  survey  of  Lieut.  Symonds,  RE.,  in  1841,  its  de- 
pression is  only  328  feet.  In  this  Van  de  Yelde  thinks 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  and  he  adheres 
to  the  figures  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  which  give  653  feet,  as 
probably  the  most  accurate  (Memoir,  p.  168,  181). 
This  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  temperature,  climate, 
and  natural  products.  The  heat  is  intense  during  the 
summer  months.  The  harvest  on  the  shore  is  nearly 
a  month  earlier  than  on  the  neighboring  high  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  Frost  is  unknown,  and  snow 
ver}'  rarely  falls.  The  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables 
are  those  usually  found  in  Eg^'pt;  such  as  the  palm, 
the  lote-tree  (Zizgphus  lotto),  the  indigo  plant,  etc. 
(Robinson,  ii,  388 ;  Josephus,  War,  ill,  10,  7  and  8). 
The  surrounding  hills  are  sometimes  described  as  bare 
and  barren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.  In  April 
the  tops  of  the  hills  are  gray  and  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.  I^wer  down,  the  grass,  which  during 
the  winter  rains  had  flourished,  is  there  withering  in 
the  sun  (Matt,  xiii,  6) ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
wherever  any  of  the  many  fountains  and  streams 
gushed  forth,  there  is  verdure  and  cultivation  (Matt, 
xiii,  8).  Though  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
deed the  Jordan  valley,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  thermal  springs  and  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, yet  the  main  formation  of  the  surrounding  wall 
of  mountains  is  limestone.  A  large  number  of  black 
stones  and  boulders  of  basaltic  tufa  are  scattered  along 
the  slopes  and  upland  plains,  and  dikes  of  basalt  here 


and  there  burst  through  the  limestone  strata  la  tbs 
neighborhood  of  Tiberias  and  along  the  northern  ebore. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  usually  very  placid, 
yet  travellers  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  82 ;  Hack- 
ett,  Ilkutra,  of  Scripture,  p.  819)  testify  to  the  sodden 
fury  of  storms  bursting  down  into  this  sunken  basip 
through  the  ravined  shore  as  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Luke  Tiii,  28 ;  see  Michaelis,  De  iempestaU,  etc., 
Hal.  1739 ;  also  De  sentu  spirituali  tempegtads,  etc,  ib. 
eod. ;  Duthovius,  DivinUas  Ckr,  ex  msraculo  hoe  deam. 
strata,  in  the  BibL  Brem.  i,  60-85;  ii,  484-7).  See 
Gbnnbsaeeth;  Ska. 

Galilee,  a  porch  or  chapel,  usually  at  the  west  end 
of  a  church,  where  the  monks  collected  on  returniog 
from  processions,  and  where  females  were  permitted 
to  visit  their  relatives  among  the  monks ;  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  church,  usually  a  step  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  church,  deemed  less  sacred  than  the  remainder 
of  the  edifice,  and  beyond  which  women  were  not  per- 
mitted to  pass.  Three  of  them  remain  in  England,  at 
Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  cathedrals.  The  galilce 
at  Durham  has  five  aisles  and  three  altars,  and  the 
consistory  court  is  held  in  it;  that  of  Lincoln  is  at  the 
pouth-west  comer  of  the  south  transept,  and  is  cmd- 
form  in  shape ;  while  that  of  Ely  differs  little  from  an 
entrance  porch.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Galileo  Galilei,  one  of  the  most  cdebnted  lUU 
i.  n  writers  on  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, was  bom  February  18, 1564.  He  at  fint 
studied  medicine,  but  soon  devoted  himself  wbollv  to 
natural  and  mathematical  science.  In  1689  he  iras 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Universitjr 
of  Pisa.  In  1592  he  was  called  by  the  republic  of 
Venetia  to  the  University  of  Padua.  From  1604  Gal- 
ileo devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astronomy,  and  soon 
became  as  celebrated  by  his  astronomical  discoveries 
as  he  had  formerly  been  by  those  in  mathematid 
and  mechanics.  It  was  especially  the  introduction  of 
the  telescope  in  1609  which  gave  a  powerful  imj.ulse 
to  his  genius.  He  was  the  first  to  notice  the  mono- 
tains  of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  the  spots  on  the  sun ;  and  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  latter  he  derived  an  argument  in  &vor  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun.  Galileo  published  bis  discoT- 
eries  in  his  Sidereus  mtncUts  (1610).  Soon  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  as  first  professor  of  math- 
ematics to  Pisa,  >vithout  obliging  him  to  lecture,  in 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  scientific  rosearohes.  But  his  repntatioa 
awakened  against  him  a  great  deal  of  hatred  and 
env}%  and  finally  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
for  defending  and  developing  the  Coperaican  system. 
The  Inquisition  found  the  views  of  Copemicns  and 
Galileo  irreconcilable  with  the  letter  of  the  Scripture. 
Galileo  went  himself  to  Rome  to  defend  himself,  bat 
without  effect.  His  astronomical  views  were  exam- 
ined by  the  theological  qualifiers,  and  declared  to  be 
absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1616  and  1620,  decrees  were  i^^udl 
allowing  to  set  up  the  system  of  Copemicns  a?  a 
hypothesis,  but  forbidding  it  to  be  defended  as  a  tbe> 
sis.  Galileo  paid  no  attention  to  this  demand,  but  six- 
teen years  later  published  his  "  Dialogues  on  the  two 
greatest  cosmic  systems,  that  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of 
Copernicus,"  in  which  the  two  systems  are  compared, 
and,  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  the  victory  is  awarded 
to  the  champion  of  the  system  of  Ptoleu:y ;  but.  in 
fact,  the  arguments  used  in  its  behalf  are  so  weak,  ai^ 
so  manifestly  inferior  to  those  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
Copemican  system,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
opinions  of  Galileo.  His  enemies  found  it  ea^y  to 
cause  new  measures  to  be  taken  against  him  by  the 
Inquisition.  Galileo  was  in  1638  again  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  was  at  first  allowed  to  live  in  the  Villa 
Medici ;  subsequently  he  was  some  time  detained  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  buUdings  of  the  Inquisition ;  final^  hs 
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was  sent  back  to  the  VUla  Medici.     The  result  of  the 
inrestigation  was  that  Gkdileo  was  found  gailty  of 
haying  adhered  to  and  of  having  supported  heretical 
opinions ;  and  he  had  to  abjure  his  errors  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  to  sign  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
a^inst  htm.     He  was  condemned  to  l>e  imprisoned 
at  the  Inquisition  during  pleasure,  and  to  recite  once 
a  week  for  three  years  the  penitential  Psalms.     Gali- 
leo submitted  to  the  judgment,  and,  kneeling  and  in 
sackcloth,  swore   upon  the  Gospels  never  again  to 
teach   the    earth's   motion  and  the   sun's  stability. 
When  rii«ing  from  the  ground,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  an  undertone,  £  pur  H  muove  (''  And  it  does 
move,  for  all  that") ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  re- 
port is  doubted.    After  four  days*  continement,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  residence  of  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassador, but  he  was  kept  under  surveillance  during 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.     In  1634  he  asked 
permission  to  visit  Flwence  for  medical  assistance, 
but  the  permbsion  was  not  granted  until  1638.     The 
severity  of  the  Inquisition  was  somewhat  relaxed  in 
1617,  when  he  became  almost  totally  blind.     During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  paid  less 
attention  to  astronomy,  but  the  works  of  this  period 
on  other  subjects  show  that  his  genius  was  as  great  as 
ever.     He  died  January  8, 1612.     The  city  of  Pisa 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.    The  completest  edition 
of  tha  works  of  Galileo  is  Le  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei 
(Florence,  1842-56, 15  vols.).     The  most  important  of 
his  works  b  Discorsi  irUorno  a  due  nuove  scienze  (Ley- 
den,  1638).     Biographies  of  Galileo  were  written  by 
Gherardini,  Vivian i  (1651),  Frisi  (Livomo,  1775),  Jage« 
mann  (Weimar,  1783),  NelH  (Lausanne,  1793),Venturi 
(Milan,  181»-21),  Libri  (MUan,  1841),  Brewster  (Lon- 
don, 1841),  Cattauro  (Milan,  1843),  Caspar  (Stuttgardt, 
ia>4),  Chasles  (Paris,  1862).     On  the  trial  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition,  there  are  special  works  and  essays 
by  Marin i  (Galileo  e  Vlnquimzlone^  Rome,  1850);  Mad- 
den (GaUleo  and  the  Inqwuiiion,  London,  1863) ;  Vosen 
(G.  und    die   R&m.  Venarthnlung  det  eopermcaniitchen 
Systevts,  Frankf.  1865);  The  Catholic  World  (Jan.  and 
Feb.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ghalltsin.    See  Gallitzix. 

CkaJl,  the  representative  in  the  A.Y.  of  two  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek. 

1.  Mereroh'  or  merornh'  (nnnp  or  JTnSp ;  Sept. 
XoX^,  rajcfi,  diaira ;  Yulg.fel,  amaritudo^  viscera  mea) 
denotes  etymologically  bitterness:  see  Job  xiii,  26, 
^  Thoa  writest  l>itter  things  against  me."  Hence  the 
term  u»  applied  to  the  '*bile"  or  "gall"  from  its  in- 
tense bitterness  (Job  xvi,  13).  The  metaphors  in  this 
verse  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  huntsmen,  who 
first  surround  the  beast,  then  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  term  also  stands  for  the  gall- 
bladder or  vitals  (Job  xx,  25).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
'*  poison"  of  serpents  (Job  xx,  14),  which  the  ancients 
erroneously  believed  was  their  gall :  see  Pliny,  //.  N. 
zi,  37,  **  No  one  should  be  astonished  that  it  is  the  gall 
which  constitutes  the  poison  of  serpents"  (comp.  Heb. 
xii,  15,  "  root  of  bitterness").     See  Liver. 

2;  Jiosh  (rStn  or  lOin ;  Sept.  x^^Vi  trtxpiay  dypunr- 
riQ  ;  Valg.yc/,  amaritudo^  capuf)^  generally  translated 
**ga.ll"  by  the  A.V.,  but  in  Hos.  x,  4  rendered  "hem- 
lock :"  in  Deut.  xxxii,  aS,  and  Job  xx,  16,  it  denotes 
the  •* poison"  or  "venom"  of  serpents.  From  Deut. 
ZX13L,  18, "  a  root  that  beareth  rosh'*  (margin  "  a  poison- 
fal  herb*'),  and  Lam.  iii,  19,  "the  wormwood  and  the 
rosA,*'  compired  with  Hos.  x,  4,  ''judgment  springeth 
op  B»  roth,''  it  is  evident  that  the  Heb.  term  denotes 
9ome  bitter,  and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  thoufi^h  it 
may  also  be  used,  as  in  Psa.  Ixtx,  21,  in  the  general 
sense  of  "  something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (Hierob. 
ii,  46-52)  thinks  ''hemlock'*  (CorUum  mctculaiwn)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of  his 
opinion ,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  hi 
viewr    the  conch-grass  {Tri'irum  reptns)  rather  than 

III.— Z  z 


"hemlock.**  RosenmUUer  (Bib.  Roi.  p.  118)  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Lolium  tenudentum  liest  agrees 
with  the  passage  in  Hosea  where  the  rosh  is  caid  to 
grow  '"  in  the  furrows  of  the  field."  Other  writers 
have  supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii, 32,  "their  grapes  are  grapes  of  roM"),  that  some 
berry-bearing  plant  must  be  intended.  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  1251)  understands  "  poppies ;"  Michaelis  (Suppl. 
Lex.  Heb,  p.  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  roth  may  Im  either 
the  Lolium  temukntum  or  the  Soianwn  ("  nightshade"). 
Oedm  inn  (  Verm,  SamnU.  pt.  iv,  c.  10)  argues  in  favor  of 
the  Colocynth,  The  most  probable  conjecture,  for  proof 
there  is  none,  is  that  of  Gesenius :  the  capsules  of  the 
Papoperacea  may  well  give  the  name  of  nish  ("  head") 
to  the  plant  in  qnestion,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
heads.  The  various  species  of  this  fkmily  spring  up 
quickly  in  cornfields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter. 
A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall"  of  Jer.  viii,  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
dXI  *^p  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium.  This 
word  is  always  used  figuratively  to  represent  sin,  and 
never  designates  the  animal  secretion  called  gall.  See 
Hemlock. 

8.  Gr.  xoXif^  prop,  the  bitter  secretion  gall.  In  the 
story  of  Tobit  the  gcdl  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  been 
used  to  cure  his  father^s  blindness  (Tobit  vi,  8 ;  xi,  10, 
13).  Pliny  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  (//is^.  Nat.  xxviii,  10) ;  also  speak' 
ing  of  the  fish  caUionymus,  he  says  it  has  a  similar  cu- 
rative virtue  (xxxii,  4,  7).  Galen  and  other  writers 
praise  the  use  of  the  \\vet  of  the  tUurus  in  cases  of  dim- 
ness of  sight.     See  Blinlnrss. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our  Lord, 
just  liefore  his  crucifixion,  "vinegar  mingled  with 
gall,"  according  to  Matthew  (xxvii,  34),  and  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to  Mark's  account 
(xv,  23),  require  some  consideration.  The  first-named 
evangelist  uses  xo^^*  which  is  the  Sept.  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  roth  in  the  Psalm  (Ixix,  21)  that  foretels  the 
Lord^s  sufferings.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredi- 
ent in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "  myrrh"  (oZi'oc  Iff" 
fivpvifrpkvo{;\  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transactions  as 
different.  *  *"  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,  '*  as  Hengsten- 
berg  (Comment,  in  Psa.  Ixix,  21)  remarks,  '*  designates 
the  drink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (xv,  23),  accord- 
ing to  hit  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward  quality  of 
the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  dif|iisrent  view ;  he 
thinks  both  myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour 
wine  (Gnom.  Nov.  Tett.  Matt  1.  c).  Hengstenborg's 
view  is  far  preferable ;  nor  is  "gall"  (xoXrj)  to  be  un- 
derstood in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing  the  bit- 
ter nature  of  the  draught.  As  to  the  intent  of  tiie* 
proffered  drink,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  deadening  pain.  It  was  customary  to 
give  criminals  just  before  their  execution  a  cup  of 
wine  with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  it  is  believed,  by  the  oh'oc  Karccvv^tw^  of  Psa. 
Ix,  3 ;  see  also  Prov.  xxxi,  6.  This  the  Talmud  states 
was  given  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Talm.  col.  2131),  who  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(Banked,  fol.  43, 1)  to  that  effect.  RosenmUller  (Bib. 
Bot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given  to 
our  Lord,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alle\iating  his  suffer- 
ings, but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained  until  the 
punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes  firom  Apuleius 
(Metamnr.  viii),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  '*^dis- 
figured  himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  having  pre- 
viously strengthened  himself  by  taking  myrrh."  How 
far  the  frankincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  th» 
Talmud,  was  supposed  to  possess  soporific  properties, 
or  in  any  way  to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
olvoQ  iepvpvurpivo^  of  Mark,  for  it  is  quite  certaia 
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that  neither  of  these  two  drags  in  qaesUon,  both  of 
which  are  the  prodnce  of  the  same  natural  order  of 
plants  (^myric/oceor),  is  ranked  among  the  hypnopoie- 
tics  by  modern  physicians.  It  is  trne  that  Dioscorides 
(i,  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to  myrrh,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  any  other 
author.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  con- 
current opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  commentators, 


break  of  ^he  Reformation  in  1525  they  Uirew  off  their 
subjection,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrincf.  At  the 
close,  however,  of  the  religious  war  in  1533,  the  Catho* 
lie  religion  was  re-established,  and  the  abbot  reinsU* 
ted,  though  with  diminished  authority,  in  his  ancient 
dignity.'  At  the  French  Revolution,  the  abbey  of  St 
Gall  was  secularized  (1798),  and  its  revenues  were 
soon  afterwards  sequestrated  (1805).    B}  a  later  eccle- 


that  the  **wine  mingled  with  myrrh'*  was  offered  to  siastical  arrangement,  the  abbacy  of  St.  Gall  wa« 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  1^23 
the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mit-  was  united  to  that  of  Chur.  They  were  aflerwardg, 
igation  of  suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered  however,  separated,  and  in  1847  St.  Gall  wis  erected 
a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nar-  into  a  bishopric,  with  a  distinct  jurisdiction.^'— Cfaam- 
cotic  properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  probably  '  bers,  Encjfdopadiay  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Rtal-Encykhp^it, 
a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in    iv,  648. 

the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines,  which,  as  |  Gall,  St.,  Manuacript  (Codex  Sakoallexsis. 
they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned  sour,  with  i  usually  designated  as  A  of  the  Gospels),  one  of  the 
various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh,    most  important  of  the  later  uncial  MSS.,  conUining 


cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  etc.  (Smith,  Diet,  rfCloM,  An- 
tiq,  s.  V.  Vinum).    See  Myrrh. 

Gall,  NikolauB.     See  Gallus. 


the  four  Gospels  (with  only  a  single  hiatus,  John  zix, 
17-86)  and  an  interlined  Latin  version,  rudely  written 
on  coarse  vellum  in  a  ver}*  peculiar  character.  It 
comprises  197  leaves,  4to,  10  inches  by  8f  in  size,  with 
20  to  26  (usually  21)  lines  of  text  on  each  page.  Be- 
fore  Matthew  are  placed  prologues,  Latin  ver«e«,  the 


Gall,  St.,  monastery  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
monasteries  of  Europe,  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.    It 

was  founded  in  the  7th  century.    Its  wealth  and  repu-    Eusebian  canons  in  Roman  letters,  tables  of  the  apti 
tation  became  very  great  under  Othmar,  its  first  abbot    Xata  in  Greek  and  Lat.,  etc.     The  text  is  divided  into 


(720-760),  who  founded  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monastery.     In  the  8th  century  it  be- 


regular  arixot.     There  are  also  ri rXoi,  and  the  Ammo- 
nian  sections.     It  has  so  many  resemblances  to  the 


came  distinguished  for  learning,  especially  under  ab-  ,  Codex  Boemerianus  (G  of  Paul's  epistles),  as  to  fhow 
bot  Gosbert  (816-837).  "  The  abbey  of  St,  Gall  grad-  i  that  they  both  once  belonged  together.  See  Boernes 
ually  became  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  medieval  ar-  ',  Manuscript.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  seems  to  repr*- 
chitecture ;  and  the  genius  and  skill  which  were  lav-  '  sent  a  text  different  from  that  of  the  other  evangeli^l5. 
ished  on  its  construction,  and  on  the  decoration  of  ito  |  It  agrees  in  general  with  the  older  MSS.  There  are 
halls  and  cloisters,  had  a  large  share  in  developing  '  scarcely  any  breathings  or  accents ;  the  words  are  of- 


ten wrongly  divided,  with  dots  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  Greek  word,  and  marks  >  >  >  inserted  to  fill 
up  vacant  spaces. 


eor 


amtee       noo      ynsto    tibl     nne 


the  Christian  art  of  the  period.  The  monks  of  St. 
Gall,  too,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  friends  and 
preser>'ers  of  ancient  literature.  They  were  indefati- 
gable in  the  collection  and  transcription  of     ^j^j^         ^^j  ^^ 

Several  of  the  classics,  especially  Quintilian,  « denario        convenl*U        m.o-.     toUe             tua    ei      T«de 

SUius  Italicus,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Criva(HOV  (rvveifMavriaaa '  fioi '  Apov  'ro'trov  cm  urayt 

have  been  preserved  solely  through  the  MSS.  volo  ante   bnie           noviwimo    dare    tieut  et     UU  anti  noo  II 

of  St  Gall.     For  a  time  the  abbey  was  sub-  OcXw  he  tovtw  rw  euxaria  h)vvai  uttr  rac  *  atu  'H'ovk  d 

ject  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  an  ani-   gp^^en  of  the  Codex  Sangallensis  (Matt,  xx,  ia-15),  fai  onUnur  tjr«. 

mated  dispute  was  for  a  long  time  mam- 

tained  between  that  prelate  and  the  monks  as  to  the 

right  of  electing  the  abbot.     It  ended,  howerer,  in 


the  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  election ;  and 
ultimately,  from  the  growth  of  the  monastic  posses- 
sions, and  the.  important  position  which  the  abbot 
held,  the  monastic  domain,  which  comprised  a  great 
part  of  northern  Switzerland,  became  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, within  which  the  abbot,  like  many  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries,  exercised 
all  the  rights  of  a  suzerain.  For  several  centuries 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  held  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  order.  Its  schools  enjoyed  wide  reputation. 
Its  members  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
scholars  of  medinval  Germany ;  and  many  of  them, 
as,  for  example,  Notker,  are  known  to  have  cultivated 
not  only  the  ordinary  learning  of  the  schools,  but  also 
physic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  The  school  of 
St.' Gall,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  music,  and  its  MSS.,  preserved  in  its  libra- 
r}^,  have  been  extensively  made  use  of  by  the  restorers 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  music.  A  town  of  considera- 
ble importance  grew  up  around  the  monastery,  and 
was  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  as  the  wealth  and 
influence  which  attached  to  the  dignity  of  the  abbot 
began  to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  rich  and 
powerful  families,  we  find  the  succession  of  abbots,  in 
the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  sadly  degenerated  from 
their  pious  and  learned  predecessors  in  the  office.  A 
stringent  reform  was  enforced  abont  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  but  the  burghers  of  St.  Gall 
had  grown  dissatisfied  under  this  rule,  and  on  the  oat- 


This  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St. Gall, 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  probably  transcribed  orig* 
inally.  It  was  first  inspected  by  Gerbert  in  1773,  was 
named  by  Scholz  (in  his  N,  T.  1830),  and  has  been  pnb* 
1  ished  in  a  full  lithographic  fac-simile  of  even*  psge  by 
Rettig  (ZQrich,  1886),  with  Prolegomena.  It  Mems  to 
have  been  written  by  Latin  (perhaps  Irish)  monks  m 
the  9th  centur}'. — Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  122  rq. ;  Tie- 
gelles  in  Home's  Jntrodudionj  iv,  196  sq.     See  Ha^c- 

SCBIPTS,  BiBUCAL. 

Galland,  Andrba,  or  Gallandlna,  Asdrbas,  an 
Italian  priest  and  abbot  of  the  Oratorian  congregation, 
was  bom  at  Venice  Dec.  8, 1709,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  Jan.  12, 1779.  He  rendered  great  service  to  lit- 
erature by  his  edition  of  the  fathers,  entitled  BibHoAfi- 
ca  Veterwn  Pairum^  antiquorum  que  tcriptonm  tccL  Gr. 
et  Lat,  (Venet.  1765-1781, 14  vols.  fol.).  It  comprifes 
in  all  880  writers,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  useful  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  ia- 
there.  He  left  in  MSS.  Thetaunu  AmtiguHads  £nr^ 
siaMtic(e  (18  vols.  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  JSwg.  G^ntrak, 
xix,  291. 

Gallaa  ('invaders"),  a  race  inhabiting  the  wnth 
and  east  of  Abyssinia.  *'  The  general  name  by  which 
the  tribes  designate  themselves  is  Oroma  (orma,  men). 
Although  generally  belonging  to  the  negro  nice.th(j 
are  not  purely  negroes,  but  form  with  the  Fnlsha, 
Mandingoes,  and  Nubas,  as  it  were,  the  transitkn  to 
the  Shemittc  variety,  and  seem  to  belong  to  that  gnat 
family  inhabiting  the  east  of  Africa,  from  the  frontier 
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of  the  Cape  land  to  Abyssinia,  and  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Kafir:«.     They  are  a  vi^oronsi,  well-formed 
people,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  hair  frizzled,  but 
nut  quite  woolly,  round  faces,  and  small,  sharp  eyes, 
and  are  distinguished  not  less  by  their  energy  and 
warlike  spirit  than  by  their  men  til  capacities.     They 
first  appejr  in  history  in  the  16th  century  as  a  bar- 
barous psople,  extending  their  conquests  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africj,  laying  waste,  by  constant  incursions, 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Africa  to  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  gradually  subduing  or  expelling  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  (hence  their  name),  occupying  great 
part  of  Abyssinia,  and  advancing  as  far  us  the  Red 
2Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.     It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  their  power  in  Abyssinia,  and  their  incursions  into 
that  country,  have  been  partially  checked,  chiefly  by 
the  vigorous  government  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  who  has 
salHiued  some  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  and  induced  them 
to  profess  such  Christianity  as  exists  in  Abyssinia. 
1  hey  still,  however,  occupy  many  districts  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  extend  their  power  to  an  indefinite  extent 
over  the  countries  situated  south  and  south- west  of  it. 
Politically,  the  Gallas  do  not  f<irm  a  single  nation. 
but  are  divitled  into  numerous  tribes,  forming  separ- 
ate   kingdoms   and    states,  which    are   frequently  at 
war  with  each  other.     Most  of  the  Gallas  follow  pas- 
toral avocations.     S(»me,  however,  through  intercourse 
with    the  semi-Christian,  semi-civilizetl  Abyssinians, 
have    become    tillers   of  the    soil.      The  wandering 
(iallas  are  mainly  engaged  in  hunting  and  the  slave- 
trade.     The  larger  number  of  the  Gallas  are  still  hea- 
thens, though  Mohammedanism  has  lately  made  great 
progre&i  among  them.     Their  religion  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Kafirs.**     Compare  Jomard,  A'o- 
Hcr^  Bwr    t  Gallof  (Paris,  1839) ;  Beke,  On  the  Oriffin 
of  the  GaJ&M  (Londoui  1848);  Plowdcn,  Abifssinia  and 
the  Gall  i9  Country  (London,  1868).     Behm  (Gtoffraph.- 
Jakrbuchy  vol.  i,  Gotha,  18G4)  assigns  to  the  Gallas  a 
territor}'  of  alx»ut  280,000  sq.  miles  and  7,000,000  peo- 
ple.    The    Roman   Catholic   Church  has  a  mission 
among  the  Gallas,  which  in  1841  was  erected  into  a 
vicftriate  apostolic.    The  letters  of  the  vicar  apostolic, 
Maaaaja,  in  the  AnncUes  de  la  Propctffot.  de  Frd,  are 
among  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  on  the 
Gallae.     Massaja  was  the  founder  of  the  mission,  and 
was  in  1869  still  at  its  head.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oallandet,  Thomas  Hopkihs,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Congregational  minister  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  Dec.  10, 1787,  in  Philadelphia.     He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1805,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  1808, 
which  office  he  held  two  years,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  until  1811,  when  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary.     In  1814  he  received 
bis  license,  and  became  pastor  at  Portsmouth.     Here 
he  became  interested  in  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
Alice  Cogswell,  and  instructed  her  with  success.     Her 
father.  Dr.  Cogswell,  became  the  founder  of  an  associ- 
ation for  the  aid  of  deaf  mutes;  and  funds  being  pro- 
vided, Mr.  Gallaudet  resigned  his  minLstri'',  and  went 
to  Europe  in  1815  to  study  the  existing  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions.     At  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum he  was  refused  admission  except  as  junior  assist- 
ant.   He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  there  the  teach- 
er had  learnt  his  system  from  the  Messrs.  Braid  wood, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
impart  the  method  to  any  other  person  intending  to 
become  a  teacher.     He  then  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
and  waa  warmly  received  by  the  abb6  Sicard.    Every- 
thing waa  liid  freely  open  to  him.     He  was  able  to 
return  to  America  before  the  close  of  1816,  and  Sicard 
allowed  LAnrent  le  Clerc,  a  deaf-mute,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  institution,  to  accompany 
him  to  America.     During  his  absence  in  Europe  the 
society  had  been  incorporated ;  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now 
appointed  its  principal,  Le  Clerc  being  his  head  assist- 
ant, and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  The  American  Aty- 
hm^for  iks  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  ' 


formally  opened.  Mr.  Gallaudet  remained  bead  of 
the  asylum  until  1830,  when  he  resigned  from  failing 
health.  The  system  which  he  established  was  found- 
ed on  that  of  Sicard,  with  modifications.  **  It  is  known 
as  the  American  s^'stem.  The  main  principle  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  to  call  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  as  much  as  possible,  by  exercising  him  in  de- 
scribing things  for  himself,  and  to  discourage  the  mere 
learning  by  rote ;  and  the  result  was  to  stimulate  the 
mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  exertions  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  He 
took  an  ardent  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  common  schools,  and  in  the  raising 
up  of  a  superior  body  of  teachers,  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  He  also  zealously  advoca- 
ted the  adoption  of  means  of  imparting  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  to  prisoners,  and  was  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  the  movement  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  this 
matter,  that,  though  in  but  feeble  health,  he  accepted 
in  1838  the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  state  Reirtaifor 
the  Insane  at  Hartford,  where,  it  is  stated,  *  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  furnished  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the  efllca- 
cy  of  kind  moral  treatment  and  a  wise  religious  influ- 
ence in  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.* "  He 
died  Sept.  10, 1851.  Besides  a  number  of  tracts  and 
essays  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  published  Disccunet  on 
various  Poinis  of  Christian  Faith  and  Pracdoe  (Lend. 
1818,  8vo)  '.-^Remarks  on  Teachers'  Seminaries  (1826) : 
—The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul  (1880,  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  most  European  languages): — Scrip- 
ture Biop'aphf  (5  vols.  183^1844).  See  Humphrey, 
Ufe  and  Labors  of  Gallaudet  (N.  Y.  1857, 12rao) ;  Enff- 
Uih  Cyclopaedia;  Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  609. 

Gallery,  an  architectural  term  describing  the  por- 
ticoes  or  verandas  which  are  not  uncommon  in  East- 
em  houses.  Sec  House.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  two  of  the  three  Hebrew  words  so  translated 
have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  See  Archi- 
tecture. 

1.  p'^HK,  atiik^  (Ezek.  xli,  15  [where  the  text  has 
psinK,  attuk^,  16 ;  Sept.  dvoXotwov ;  xlii,  3,  5,  Sept. 
vipiarvXov ;  according  to  Gesenius,  fh>m  p^^^  to  cut 
oji  according  to  Ftlrst,  from  an  obsolete  pHK,  to  set 
^uHi  ^7  some  thought  to  mean  (as  in  xlii,  6)  pillars  or 
columns  (so  Villalpandus,  Cocceius) ;  by  others  a  dec- 
rement or  terrace  (so  Cresenius,  FUrst,  H&vemick,  Hit- 
zig),  as  the  context  requires  (Bottcher,  IVoben,  p.  850). 
See  Temple.  The  ancient  interpreters  are  wholly  at 
fault;  the  Sept^  renders  ambiguously,  the  Talmud 
"corners,"  the  Syr.  "balustrade,"  and  the  Jewish  in- 
terpreters confess  their  iznorance  (Kimchi,  Jarchi). 

2.  aTl-n,  rachit'  (Cant  i,  17;  either,  with  FQrst, 
from  an  obsolete  root  Idni,  to  tii"**  or,  with  Gesenius, 
for  I3^n'J,  rahit',  as  in  the  margin),  prob.  poneZ-work 
or  fretted  ceiling  (so  Sept.  ^arvutftara,  Yu\g,  laquea^ 
ria,  A.  V.  "rafters,"  marg.  "gallerj'").  See  CIeilino. 
In  consequence  of  the  var.  read,  in  the  Masoretic  text 
(q.  d.  ambulatory  or  place  of  exercise),  this  term  has 
been  confounded  with 

8.  I2H*i,  ra'hat  (from  I3H*i,  to  flow  down ;  spoken  of 
watering-/rou^A«,  Gen.  xxx,  88,  41 ;  Exod.  ii,  16), 
curled  locks  or  ringlets  of  a  maiden  (Cant,  vii,  6 ;  Sept. 
Trapa^po/i^jVulg.  canalts).     See  Hair. 

Gallexy,  originally  a  banqueting  hall.  The  word 
is  now  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  any 
floor  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a  main  audience  room 
of  a  church,  and  built  to  contain  hearers.  Galleries 
of  this  kind  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
though  somewhat  similar  galleries  existed  in  the  By- 
zantine churches.     Narrow  covered  passage-ways, 
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within  or  without  a  church,  especially  in  Romanesque 
churches,  are  also  termed  galleries.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Qalley  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  one  passage 
(Isa.  xxxiii,  21)  of^SK,  oni\  a  thip  or  Jhei,  elsewhere 
rendered  '*navy."    ISee  Ship. 


1! 


it 


Ancient  Amyrlan  Galley. 

Qallican  Church,  a  name  often  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  France.  The  peculiar  spirit 
of  that  Church,  especially  with  regard  to  its  relations 
to  Rome,  is  called  Gallicanism.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially used  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Church,  in  opposition  to  Ultramontanism  (the 
extreme  papal  view  of  Church  polity),  as  embodied 
in  the  four  articles  of  1682  (see  below).  Dut  it  is 
hlstoricall}'  certain  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
national  Church  of  France  had  a  character  and  spirit 
of  freedom  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  roots  of  the 
so-called  modern  Gallicanism  are  to  be  traced  far  back 
into  antiquity  (see  Bossuet's  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1682,  and  his  Defentio  DtchtraiiotiiM^ 
and  our  article  France). 

The  Prankish  Church,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
assumed  a  form  and  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit  marked 
by  the  national  temper,  and  obviously  diflferent  from 
the  Italian  ideal  of  the  Church  as  organized  under  the 
pope.  In  almost  ever}'  century  thereafter  the  mon- 
archs  and  bishops  of  France  resisted  what  they  held  to 
be  unauthorized  claims  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Never- 
theless*, the  Gallican  spirit  often  yielded,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  French  bishops  were  themselves,  in  part 
at  least,  ultramontane.  The  French  Parliaments  were 
generally  on  the  side,  naturally,  of  the  Gallican  spirit. 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims  (f  882),  manfully  8tood  by 
his  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  when  pope  Adrian  II  at- 
tempted to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  Charles  him- 
self, in  an  epistle  to  Adrian,  **  argues  respecting  the 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, and  also  alleges  the  peculiar  supremacy'  of  the  kings 
of  France.  To  prove  these  and  similar  poinU,  he  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
to  the  writinfTS  of  St.  Gelasius,  St.  Leo,  St.  Gregor}', 
and  even  St.  Augustine  himself.  (See  Hist,  lAtttraire 
de  la  France^  Fleur}-,  1,  lii,  s.  8,  22.)  Hincmar  wrote 
many  of  that  king's  letters,  and  may  probably  have 
been  the  author  of  this"  (>Vaddington,  History  of  the 
Churchy  chap.  xiv).  But  no  formal  attempt  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  France  on  a  basis  of  inde- 
pendence was  made  by  any  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
country  before  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis,  f  1270).  His 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction" (A.D.  1268)  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  pecuniary  claims  and  extortions  of  Rome. 
It  is  comprised  in  six  articles:  (1.)  The  churches,  the 
prelates,  the  patrons,  and  the  ordinary'  collators  of  ben- 
efices,  shall  enjoy  their  rights  to  their  full  extent,  and 
each  shall  be  sustained  in  his  jurisdiction.  (2.)  The 
cathedral  and  other  churches  shall  possess  the  liberties 
of  elections,  which  shall  be  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect. (3.)  We  will  that  simony,  the  pest  of  the  Church, 
be  wholly  banished  from  our  kingdom.  (4.)  Promo- 
tions, collations,  provisiions  and  dispositions  of  prela- 


tures,  Agnities,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
offices,  whataoever  they  may  be,  sliall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  institntions  of  common  law,  of  the  coonciL*, 
and  of  our  ancient  fathers.  (5.)  We  renew  and  ap- 
prove of  the  liberties,  franchises,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  kings  our  predecessors,  and 
by  ourselves,  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  placn 
of  piety,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  (G.)  We 
prohibit  any  one  from  in  any  manner  levying  and 
collecting  the  pecuniary  exactions  and  heavy  charges 
which  the  court  of  Rome  has  imposed,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter impose,  upon  the  Chnrch  of  our  kingdom,  and  br 
which  it  has  been  miserably  impoverished— unless  it 
be  for  a  reasonable  and  very  urgent  canse,  or  ly  inev- 
itable necessity,  and  witli  the  free  and  express  omfent 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Church.  See  Ordomumee$  det 
Roys  de  France  de  la  troUiane  race  rteui&ies  par  if. 
de  Ltmriire  (Paris,  1728,  folio),  i,  97.  In  the  Latin 
text,  '*the  chief  points  are:  statuimus  et  ordina- 
mus  primo  ut  ecclesiarum  regni  noatri  prclati,  pa- 
troni,  et  beneflciorum  collatores  ordinarii  jus  coum 
plenarinm  habeant,  et  uniculque  sua  jurisdictio  debits 
servetur.  II.  Item  ecclcsia  cathedrales  et  ali»  regni 
nostri  liberas  electiones  et  eamm  efiectum  integraliter 
habeant. — V .  Item  exactiones  et  onera  gravisisinia  pe- 
cuniarum  per  Curiam  Romanam  ecclesia  regni  nobtri 
impositas  vel  imposita,  qnibus  regnum  nostrum  miser- 
abiliter  depauperatum  extitit,  sive  ctiam  imponendas 
vel  imponenda,  levari  ant  colligi  nnllatenns  vdnmos, 
nisi  duntaxat  pro  ntionabili,  pia  et  urgenti5sima  canna, 
et  inevitabili  necessitate,  ac  de  spontnneo  et  exprerao 
consensu  nostro  et  ipsius  ecd^isB  regni  noetri.  The 
conclusion :  Harum  tenore  universb  justitiariis,  offi- 
ciariis  et  subditis  nostris — mandamus,  quatenos  ma- 
nia et  singula  prsdlcta  diligenter  et  attente  serrent— 
atque  servari — inviolabiliter  faciant:  nee  aliquid  in 
contrarium  quovis  modo  faciant  vel  attentent,  sea  fieri 
vel  attentari  permittant :  transgressores  aut  contra  fa- 
ctentef — ^tali  poena  plectendo,  quod  csteris  deinceps 
cedat  in  exemplum.  The  genuineness  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  questioned  chiefly  by  P.  Daniel,  ii 
shown  by  E.  Richer,  HxmI,  concU,  gmeral,  lib.  iii,  p. 
189 ;  IMfertes  de  Vfg'ist  Gal&cane,  edit.  ami.  1771,  t.  iii, 
p.  688, 667 ;  Velly,  H.'st.  de  France,  t  ui,  p.  239"  (GieBe- 
ler,  Church  History,  per.  iii,  §  62). 

The  *' liberties"  of  the  Gallican  Church,  according 
to  Bossuet,  were  substantially  set  forth  in  these  ordi- 
nances. The  Gallican  spirit  was  also  strongly  shown 
in  the  disputes  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface 
VIII  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century*,  which  dis- 
putes culminated  in  the  bull  Vnam  Sanctam,  and  in  Ifae 
abduction  and  death  of  the  pope,  A.D.  1808.  See  Bov- 
IPACR  VIII.  The  questions  involved  in  these  dis- 
putes were  vital  ones :  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporals,  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the 
episcopacy  as  related  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope* 
The  Gallican  writers  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  pope 
with  brilliant  talents  and  solid  learning.  The  Roman 
writers  nevertheless  maintained  the  papal  claims  an> 
waveringly,  but  with  little  success,  in  France.  In 
1455  the  bishop  of  Nantes  undertook  to  appeal  from  a 
royal  ordinance  to  the  pope,  but  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  decided  that  he  had  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  French  Church,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Boor- 
ges,  called  the  **  great  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  Church 
against  Rome,"  was  adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Boar- 
ges  in  1438,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  Jnlr 
33,  1489.  It  involved  two  great  principles:  1.  That 
the  pope  has  no  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
over  anything  concerning  temporals.  2.  That,  tbongh 
the  pope  is  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  in  spir- 
ituals, his  power  even  in  these  is  restricted  and  con- 
trolled by  the  canons  and  regulations  of  the  ancient 
councils  of  the  Church  received  in  the  kingdom. 
(For  details,  see  Bodrqes,  Pbaomatic  Saxcnoar 
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OP.)  Louis  XI  himself  stronj^ly  repressed  all  ultra- 
monUuie  reaction  against  the  decisions  of  tha  French 
assemblies,  or  against  the  iinmnnities  of  the  nation- 
al church.  The  ultramontanists  obtained  a  tempora- 
ry success  in  the  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Bourges  in  1512  by  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
with  the  renunciation  of  it  by  Francis  I  (1516),  with 
the  und  .-rstanding  that  his  concordat  with  Leo  X  se- 
cured to  him  its  substantial  benefits.  This  act  was 
instigated  by  certain  private  aims  of  the  king^s,  and 
by  tho  hope  of  bis  chancellor,  Duprat,  obtaining  the 
dimity  of  cardinal.  But  this  revocation  gave  rise  to 
a  long  resistance  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne, 
and  to  great  anger  and  even  turbulence  of  spirit  among 
tho  French  people.  The  effects  of  the  revocation  were 
practically  insignificant,  and  Gallicanism  onl}'  showed 
itself  the  more  energetic  and  active  afterwards.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  was,  it  is  true,  abroga- 
ted, but  the  fundamental  principles  established  at  the 
councils  of  Pisa,  Oon^tince,  and  BjsIc,  which  inspired 
that  sanction,  remained  intact  as  a  guide  for  the  opin- 
ioa;»  of  the  nation  and  of  the  clergy,  while  the  antipa- 
thv  of  the  Parliaments  a^^ainst  ultramontanism  be- 
cam  3  still  more  deeply  rootsd.  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1546  -10G3)  were,  indeed,  intended  to 
suppljint  and  supersede  those  of  the  earlier  councils, 
but  from  among  them  France  admitted  only  such  as 
agreed  with  her  own  policy,  with  the  privileges  of  the 
king,  and  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  her  Church. 
GaUicantsm  was  greatly  advanced,  in  fact,  by  the  is- 
sues of  tha  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  numeroui  writings  of  Pi- 
thou  (q.  V. ;  f  1596)  on  the  canon  law  gave  true  scien- 
tific and  ecclesiastical  expression  to  the  tenets  of  Gal- 
licanism. What  Pithon  advances  in  behalf  of  the 
Gjillican  Church  in  his  Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  in  his 
C yl:^  Cctnonum^  and  in  his  Gallicx  Ecclesix  in  schit- 
mats  s'atus,  were  by  him  collected  in  ei>^hty-three  ar- 
ticles, in  1594,  in  the  Li'tertes  de  feglise  galliccme.  (1633, 
2  vols,  ful.),  by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  both  for 
tho  l:iity  and  the  clergy  to  see  bow  far  the  questions 
involved  were  questions  of  order  and  organization,  and 
how  little  they  applied  to  religion  or  dogmas.  Pithou 
himself  condensed  the  eighty-three  articles  into  two: 
(1.)  That  the  pope  has  no  right  of  intsrference  with  the 
king^s  prerogative  in  temporals ;  (2.)  That  he  cannot 
enforce  a  decision  in  spirituals  in  contradiction  with 
those  ot  the  councils  received  in  the  kingdom.  Ultra- 
montanism, however,  continued  to  assert  its  claims 
with  the  usual  persistence  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Duper- 
ron,  and  the  two  succeeding  cardinals  and  pnme  min- 
isters of  Louis  Xlll  and  Louis  XIV,  Richslieu  and 
Mazarin,  maintained  the  Concordat.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  Concordat,  the  Sorbonne  presented  the  six  celebra- 
ted Decl(iraUon2s  following  to  the  kins;.  May  8, 1663 : 
1.  The  pope  has  no  authority  over  the  king's  temporal 
power.  2.  In  temporals  the  kin^  has  no  superior  but 
God.  3.  The  subjdcis  of  the  king  cannot  be  released 
from  thsir  fealty  and  obedience  under  any  pretexts 
whatso3ver.  4.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, and  with  the  freedom  of  the  Gallican  Churt^h, 
that  the  pope  should  depose  bishops  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  councils.  5.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  the  pope  is  superior  to  general  councils. 
6.  It  is  not  matter  of  dogma  that  the  pope  is  infallible, 
apart  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Church, 

As  Pithou  was  the  legal  pillar  of  Gallicanism,  so 
Bossuet  became  its  ecclesiastical  champion.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  AssemblSe  da  clerge  of  1682  asserted 
the  Gallican  liberties,  in  the  celebrated  Declaration  du 
derpd  de  France,  which  was  upheld  by  the  monarch 
and  by  all  the  state  authorities.  It  runs  as  follows : 
<*  I.  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Jesus  Chnst, 
and  the  whole  Church  itself,  have  received  power  from 
God  only  over  things  spiritual,  and  which  concern  sal- 
vation, and  not  over  things  temporal  and  civil ;  Jesus 
Christ  teaching  as  himself  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 


this  world ;  and  in  another  place,  that  we  most  render 
to  Cesar  the  things  of  Cesar,  and  to  God  the  things 
of  God ;  and  thus  that  precept  of  St  Paul  can  in  noth- 
ing be  altered  or  overthrown.  Let  every  person  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 
comes  from  God,  and  it  is  he  who  ordains  those  that 
are  on  the  earth.  He,  then,  who  opposes  himself  to 
the  powers,  resists  the  order  of  God.  We,  in  conse- 
quence, declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  order  of  God  in 
temporal  matters ;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the 
Church ;  that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  ftrom 
the  submission  and  obedience  which  they  owe  them, 
and  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  that  this 
doctrine,  necessary  for  tlie  public  peace,  and  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  Church  than  the  state,  ought  to 
be  inviolably  followed,  as  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God,  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  the  saints.  II.  The  plenitude  of  power  which 
the  holy  apostolic  see  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  over  spiritual  is  such,  that 
nevertheless  the  decrees  of  the  holy  General  Council 
of  Constance,  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, 
approved  by  the  holy  apostolic  see,  confirmed  by  tho 
practice  of  all  the  Church  and  the  Roman  pontifis, 
and  religiously  observed  at  all  times  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  France  does  not  approve  the  opinion  of 
those  who  attack  these  decrees,  or  who  enfeeble  them 
by  Ba3'ing  that  their  authority'  is  not  well  established, 
that  they  are  not  approved,  or  that  they  are  in  force 
only  in  time  of  schism.  III.  That  thus  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  power  must  be  regulated  in  following  tho 
canons  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consecrated  by 
the  general  respect  of  all  the  world;  that  the  rules, 
the  manners,  and  the  constitutions  received  in  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  Gallican  Church  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  usages  of  our  fathers  remain  unassaila- 
ble ;  and  that  the  greatness  of  the  holy  apostolic  see 
itself  requires  that  the  laws  and  customs  established 
with  the  consent  of  that  respectable  see  and  the 
churches  remain  invariable.  IV.  Although  the  pope 
has  the  chief  post  in  the  questions  of  faith,  and  his  de- 
crees regard  all  the  churches,  and  each  church  in  par- 
ticular, yet  his  judgment  is  still  not  unalterable,  until 
the  consent  of  the  Church  intervene.  We  have  re- 
solved to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  and  to 
the  bishops  who  preside  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holv  Ghost,  these  maxims  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  in  order  that  we  may  all  say  tho 
same  thing,  and  that  we  may  all  be  in  the  same  mind, 
and  that  we  may  all  follow  the  same  doctrine." 

The  Dedaraiion  du  clergi  de  France  was  sent  to  the 
pope,  with  an  address  from  Bossuet.  Alexander  VIII 
annulled  the  declaration,  but  the  clergy  maintained 
their  ground,  although  Louis  XIV  himself  condescend- 
ed to  a  step  which  was  by  some  considered  as  a  retrac- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  vith  Rome,  the 
French  Church  found  itself  in  1691  with  thirt3--five 
bishoprics  vacant ;  the  king  allowed  the  twelve  signers 
of  the  declaration,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  bishops, 
but  whom  the  pope  had  for  ten  years  refused  to  recog- 
nise as  such,  to  retract  all  which  had  displeased  the 
pontiff.  The  king  himself  stated  that  he  had  given 
orders  so  that  his  edict  of  March  22, 1682,  which  had 
been  promulgated  in  view  of  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, should  no  longer  have  eflfect.  But  that  he 
did  not  abandon  the  Gallican  maxims  is  proved  in  his 
letter  of  July  7, 1718,  directed  to  cardinal  La  Tremou- 
ille,  and  addressed  to  the  See  of  Rome,  wherein  he  en- 
forced the  recognition,  as  bishop  of  Beauvais,  of  tho 
abl)Ot  of  St.  Aignan,  who  had  defended  the  four  prop- 
ositions in  a  thesis  in  1705.  The  position  of  the  ques- 
tion was  still  more  clearly  defined  by  the  decision  of 
the  Conseil  de  Regence  of  1718,  that  the  bishops  could 
dispense  with  the  papal  inauguration  bull,  as,  **  the  Sor- 
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bonne  haring  so  decided,  the  national  churches  oonld 
again  avail  themselves  of  the  right  suspended  by  the 
Concordat.'* 

Gallicanism  fell  into  disgrace  through  the  political 
events  of  1790  to  1800,  and  particularly  through  the 
Coiutituiion  civile  du  cUrg^^  which  was  by  many  consid- 
ered as  a  revolutionary  triumph  of  Gallicanism  over 
Ultramontanism,  and  which  resulted  in  the  synods  of 
1795  and  1797  submitting  themselves  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. Stanch  Galileans,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  the  concordat  of  1801  did  not  do  justice  to  Galli- 
canism, and  they  regretted  still  more  the  forcible  re- 
jection of  the  Concordat  of  1818,  which  would  have 
somewhat  restored  their  position.  This  led  to  a  fierce 
internal  conflict  during  the  following  year?,  in  which 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  Louis  de  Bonald,  and  Fran<;»i8  de 
Lamennais  stand  forth  as  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters. Yet  the  four  *'  principles"  of  1C82  have  kept 
their  authority  under  all  the  forms  of  government,  re- 
public, empire,  and  restored  monarchy ;  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  new  university  as  they  were  by  the 
old,  and,  whenever  occasion  demands  it,  are  immedi- 
ately brought  forth.  See  France.  They  were  reo- 
omised  as  law  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of  Feb.  25, 
1810,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  ever 
abrogated.  In  the  present  altered  state  of  things 
there  is  no  occasion  for  upholding  or  enforcing  them, 
but  should  at  any  day  a  reactionar}'  tendency  lie  man- 
ifested, the  state  councils  would  again  bring  the  Gal- 
ilean doctrine  forward  as  emphatically  as  did  the  de- 
cree of  1766  (arret  da  eorueil  d'etat  du  24  Blai),  which 
stated  that  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  body  in  the  kin'/dom  *^»ont  der  concet' 
giong  det  souveraing  dont  t£gi%M  ne  pent  /hire  ugage 
gang  lew  autorxti,**  which  is  also  stated  in  the  Congtiiu- 
tion  civile  du  clergi  (1790). 

The  principles  of  1682  are  recognised  as  fundament- 
al in  the  present  French  empire,  but  the  majority  of 
the  French  bishops  are  at  present  ultramontane.  Po- 
litical ultramontanism,  however,  is  extinct,  in  spite  of 
the  reassertion  of  its  antiquated  formulas  by  papal 
writers.  The  old  system  of  taxation  at  the  will  of  the 
court  of  Rome  cannot  be  revived.  The  hitrarchg  is 
indestructible ;  for,  so  long  as  papacy  retains  its  char- 
acter, and  so  long  as  the  French  Church  remains  Ro- 
man Catholic,  so  long  must  the  supremacy  of  the  pa- 
pal chair  be  upheld ;  and  the  favorite  expression 
"  National  Church"  is  only  correct  in  a  restricted 
sense,  since,  not  being  independent,  it  cannot  really 
be  altogether  national.  Only  in  moments  of  high  ex- 
citement did  Gallicanism  entertain  the  idea  of  having 
a  separate,  particular,  independent  patriarch.  As  to 
liturgical  and  even  dogmatical  ultramontanism,  it  is 
complained  of  in  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  and  even 
by  bishops,  and  the  old  Gallicanism  is  appealed  to 
against  it,  but  with  the  less  success,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  agree  with  Rome  in  dogmas  and  litui^ies,  for 
fear  of  her  still  exorbitant  power,  and  also  with  tlie  gen- 
eral aim  of  unity,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind. 
That  the  French  nation,  its  episcopate,  or  its  clergy 
will  ever  become  Italianized,  is  neither  to  be  hoped  by 
Rome  nor  feared  by  France.  Bossuet*s  statement  to 
the  cardinal  d*Estr6es  is  as  correct  now  as  it  was  when 
first  written  by  him:  "Trois  points  peuvent  blesser 
bs  Romains:  Tinddpendance  de  la  temporality  des 
rois ;  la  juridiction  dpiscopale  immddiatement  de  J6- 
sus-Christ,  et  Tautorit^  des  conciles.  Yous  savez  bien 
que  sur  ces  trois  choses  on  ne  biaise  point  en  France." 
This  is  the  true  (iiallican  doctrine ;  other  issues  have 
arisen  only  as  the  effects  of  the  momentary  excitement 
of  conflict. 

As  for  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
present,  they  hold  Gallicanism  to  be  simply  the  de- 
cayed, but  not  defunct  view  of  a  sect  within  the 
Church.  For  the  revival  of  Gallican  principles  in 
Germany,  sec  Hontreim.  A  good  exponent  of  opin- 
ion is  given  ly  the  fact  that  in  Wctzer  and  Welte's 


Kvrtken-Leiihon,  the  best  Roman  Catholic  Cyclopedia 
ever  issued,  to  which  the  best  and  moat  learned  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  eontributors, 
Gallicanism  is  throughout  classed  with  Jansenism  an 
a  pernicious  mode  of  ecclesiastical  thought.  The  in- 
ception of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  hy 
the  Church  of  France  was  a  violation  of  the  old  Galli- 
can spirit. 

LUerahire. — See,  besides  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Pithou  and  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  Maimloarg, 
TraUe  higtorique  de  VigUge  d,  Home  (Paris,  16^6, 4to): 
Hist,  du  droit  public  fran^,  eeeleg.  (Lond.  1737);  J.  de 
Maistre,  De  tegl  gallic.  (1  vol.  8vo) ;  Du  Pope  (2  vdi, 
8vo) ;  Andr6  Dupin,  Df/tnce  de  la  loi  orgattiqwe  d.  cm- 
corUat ;  Im  libeH.  de  I  fglige  Gall.  (Paris,  1824, 12ino); 
Bordas-Dumoulin,  Leg  pouvoirg  congtxtutifg  de  ttg^ 
(Paris,  1855,  8vo) ;  Fr.  Huet,  Le  GalSc.,  Mm  paagf,  t. 
gituation  pregente  dang  tordre  poHt,  et  rtHg.  (Ptri», 
1855);  Fleury,  Dit^courg  gur  kg  Uberth  d.r^.galHr.; 
Grdgoire,  £ggai  higt.  gur  leg  liberty  d  tfgl.gcilie.  (two 
editions) ;  Frayssinous,  £et  rrau  pn'm^teg  de  rigHte 
gnlUc.  (three  editions) ;  Clausel  de  Blontals  (a  French 

1  ishop  of  decided  Gallican  view^),  EJptg  proiaUti  d. 
digputeg  gur  la  arl.  Gall.  (1858) ;  Portrait  fdek  de  tigl, 
g  lUc.  (1854) ;  Mf'moire  (unonyme')  gur  la  gituatim  pri^ 
lente  d,  Veglige  gallic.^  et  gee  marimeg  vengieg  amtre  Ui 
vttaqueg  de  Mong\eur  le  Comte  de  Montalembtri ;  Herzofr, 
Peal-£ncgklop.  iv,  647  sq.  (from  which  much  of  thb 
article  is  translated) ;  Guett^e,  Bigtcire  de  te^^M  di 
France  (12  vols.  8vo);  Guett^*s  periodical  journal 
V Ohgerratevr  Ctttholigue ;  Dupin,  Manuel  du  drtitpvb- 
Kc  eccUgiagtigve /ranfoig  (Paris,  1845);  PhiHips,  AV- 
chenrecktj  iii,  889-865;  Hare,  Contegt  viik  Rome  (Lod- 
don,  1852),  209  sq. ;  Weetmingter Bevitw,  xii,  213 ;  Xtfrtk 
Britidi  Reriete^  xiii,  241 ;  Ranke,  Bigtorg  of  the  P<fe$ 
(passim) ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Review^  Octolicr,  186<>, 
art.  iii ;  Gosselin,  Pover  of  the  Pcpeg  (London,  1852, 

2  vols.  8vo).     See  Pope,  Temporal  poweb  of. 

Qallican  Confeaaion  (Confggio  GaUicana).  Tbe 
Confeggion  of  Faith  of  the  Gallican  Chureheg  was  pnv 
posed  and  accepted  at  the  first  synod  held  by  the  Re- 
formed at  Paris  in  1559.  In  1560  it  was  presented  to 
Francis  II,  and  in  1561  it  was  presented  to  Charies 
IX,  king  of  France,  by  Theodore  Beza.  This  confes- 
sion has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  in  various  fonnr, 
both  separately  and  together,  with  Bibles,  Ppalten, 
Catechisms,  and  other  ecclesiastical  publications  of  the 
Reformed  French  Church.  It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  Calvin  himself,  but  there  b  no  suflicient  groaiid 
for  the  opinion  (Niemeyer,  Pnrf  xlix).  It  is  given 
in  Latin  by  Niemeyer,  CoUectio  Confugionum  (Lips. 
1840,  811  sq.). 

Qallican  Liturgy.    See  Lxtvrot. 

QallienUB,  Publius  LiciNirs,  a  Roman  emperor, 
became  sole  sovereign  A.D.  260,  and  was  assassinated 
at  Milan  in  268.  His  reign  is  memorable  in  Cburrh 
History,  as  he  gave  peace  to  the  Christians  by  an  edict 
in  which  he  recognised  the  Church  as  a  ciril  eorpera- 
tton.— Eusebius,  Bigt.  FccL  vii,  13 ;  Hase,a.  Higt.  §  4^. 

Qal'lim  (Heb.  GcdVm',  tiT'^h  heapg,  or  perhaps 
fountcdng^^  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom  Mi- 
chal,  David's  wife,  was  given — *'  Phalti,the  son  ofla- 
ish,  who  was  ftom  Gallim"  (cifttt,  1  Sam.  xxv,  44; 
Sept.  'Pojtffia ;  Josephus  TiOXa,  AnL  vi,  18,  8);  but 
there  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  ^ 
Sam.  iii,  15,16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following;  h»  •> 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  lietween  the  Uoant 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi,  1).  But  even 
this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction  of  Gal- 
lim, because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time  witli 
Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  mad  from  whidi  would 
naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.    (2.)  The  name  occon 
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again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Sennacherib  (laa.  x,  80 ;  Sept.  FaXXcJ/i) : 
"Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  (i.  e.  inhabitant)  of 
Gallim !  attend,  O  Laish !  poor  Anathoth !"    The  oth- 
er  towns  in  this  passage — ^Aiath,  Michmash,  Ramah, 
Gibeah  of  Saul-^re  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.     It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  passages 
the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion.    Possibly  the  Ben-lAUsh  in  the  former  implies 
that  Phalti  was  a  nitive  of  Laish,  that  being  depend- 
ent on  Gallim.     Its  site  was  unknown  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Omjnuut.  s.  v.  FaXAci,  Gallim),  although 
from  hearsay  (kiytnu)  they  place  a  village  of  a  simi- 
lar  name  (raXXaia)  near  Accaron  (Ekrou).     Schwarz 
iPalett.  p.  131)  reporU  a  BeU-DjjUln  between  Ramleh 
and  Joppa,  but  by  other  explorers  the  name  is  given 
as  BeU-DejoH,     Porter  suggests  the  little  village  of 
ffimsek  as  a  suitable  locality  {Hjndh.for  Syrid,  p.  214) ; 
but  there  are  no  ruins  there,  as  at  Kkir4tet  eUHai}fek 
(Ruins  of  the  Serpents),  on  a  low  tell,  a  little  farther 
N.£.,  containing  the  remains  of  an  ordinary  village, 
with  a  cistern  in  the  middle  (Robinson,  LoUer  Rueardi- 
cf,  p.  288). 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  Sept.  to 
thoae  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  59,  Gallim  (FoXXi/i  v.  r. 
TaXkit)  occurs  between  Karem  and  Thether.  In  Isa. 
XV,  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaimj  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

Qal^'lio  (Gnecized  raXXfuv),  a  son  of  the  rhetori- 
cian M.  Annans  Seneca,  and  elder  brother  of  Seneca 
the  philosopher.  His  name  was  originally  M,  Ann, 
NbwMius,  but  changed  to  Junius  ANNiEus  (or  Annib- 
Hus)  Gallio,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  L. 
Junius  Gallio  the  rhetorician  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi, 
83 ;  Tacitus,  ArmoL  xvi,  17 ;  Qnintil.  Inst,  Orat,  iii,  1, 
21 ;  ix,  2,  91).  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise 
De  VUa  BetMta,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book 
of  his  KatwraUs  Qnattionet  descri^jes  him  as  a  man  uni- 
versally beloved  (com p.  Stat.  Silv.  ii,  7,  32) ;  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  all  other  vices,  especially  abhorred 
flattery.  Dion  Cassius  (Ix,  35)  mentions  a  witty  but 
bitter  joke  which  he  made  in  reference  to  the  persons 
put  to  death  by  Claudius.  According  to  Eusebius,  he 
committed  suicide  before  the  death  of  Seneca  (TheBOu- 
rus  Temporutny  p.  161,  Amstel.  1658),  but  Tacitus  speaks 
of  him  as  alive  after  that  event  (/Iniia/.  xv,  73),  and 
Dion  Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero  (siee  Antonii  Bihl,  Hispan.  vet.  i,  121  sq.).  One 
writer  (Geipe,  Df.famliarU.  Pauli  c.  Senec.  Lips.  1813, 
p.  lay  thinks  that  Seneca  was  converted  thnmgh  the 
instrumentality  of  Paul.  He  was  Proconsul  (aiffhj- 
TrartvovTot;^  Tex.  rec. ;  avBvirdrov  ovro^^  Tischen- 
dorf)  of  Achaia  (Acts  xviii,  12)  under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  when  Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  apostle  (see  Dannhauer,  De  GalUonumo^ 
Argent.  16^ ;  also  in  his  Disp.  theU,  p.  175  sq.),  A.D. 
49.  See  Achaia.  Dr.  Lardiier  has  noticed  the 
strict  accuracy  of  Lulce  in  giving  him  this  designa- 
tion, which  is  obscured  in  the  Aiith.  Vers,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  tlfpu/y  (^Credibili/y,  pt,  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  Workt, 
i,  34).  See  Pkocoxsuu  He  is  said  to  have  re8igne<i 
the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate 
not  agreeing  with  his  health  (see  Seneca,  Ep.  104).  See 
Pauu 

OalUtzine   or   Oalitzin,  Dmitri   Auousttii, 
son  of  the  Russian  princess  Amalie  of  Gallitzine,  was 
bom  at  the  Hague  Dec.  22, 1770.     His  mother  was  an 
enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  convert,  and  under  her 
influence  he  joined  the  Roman  Church  at  seventeen. 
Ho  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  served  with  it  in  I 
the  Netherlands  in  1792.     He  set  out,  after  leaving ' 
the  army,  for  a  journey  in  America,  and  on  the  voysge  i 
was  led  hy  the  counsels  of  a  missionary  named  Brofdiis  I 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  priesthood.     He  was  ordained  ] 


[  March  18, 1795,  and  devoted  his  life  to  missioiuury  la- 
bors. In  1799  he  selected  a  spot  among  the  Alleghan- 
ies  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  town,  and  founded 
Loretto,  now  a  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  **  Father  Smith"  he  labored  exten- 
sively in  the  wild  region  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  left 
enduring  marks  of  his  energy,  faith,  and  devotion 
throughout  that  country.  He  died  at  Loretto  May  6, 
1840.  He  published  a  Defence  of  Catholic  Principlu 
(PitUburg,  1816 ;  new  edit  Dublin,  1867)  -.—Appeal  to 
ike  ProtetkuU  Public  (Pittsburg,  1818),  and  other  small 
works. 

Qalloiiva  (yy,  ete,  a  tree  or  loood),  a  post  or  gib- 
bet, rendered  in  Esth.  6,  4  **  gallown,"  but  in  Gen.  xl, 
19,  and  Deut.  xxi,  22,  **  tree.**  Hanging  appears  to 
have  been  a  punishment  practised  among  the  £g}'p- 
tians  and  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  among  ti^e 
Hebrews.     See  Punishment. 

QaUuppi,  Pasqualr,  an  Italian  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  iVopea,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  April  2, 1770,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  November,  1846.  The  groundwork 
of  his  education  was  laid  at  Tropea  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  J.  A.  Ruifa,  and  he  afterwards  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  in  which  instita- 
tion  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  his  writings  he  coml>ated  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines in  vogue  in  the  18th  century,  and  strove  to  re- 
estiblish  Italian  philosophy  on  its  old  bases,  recognis- 
ing in  man*s  nature  a  double  element,  the  spiritual 
and  material,  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church  fathers.  His  first  work,  a  pamphlet,  dated 
1807,  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  sets  forth  his  philo- 
sophical method.  Shortly  after  it  he  published  his 
Essay  on  Knowledge,  in  four  books,  treating  (1)  of 
knowledge,  (2)  of  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  (8)  of  the  analysis  of  ideas,  and  (4)  of 
the  legitimate  reasons  of  our  judi^ments  and  our  errors. 
His  Sagffio  FUo§ofico  tuUa  critica  delta  conotcema  (Na* 
pies,  1819,  6  vols.  8vo)  contains  an  examination  of  tho 
principal  doctrines  of  ideology,  Kantianism,  and  the 
transcendental  philosophy.  His  Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy {Elementi  di  FUosofa^  Messina,  1832)  treats  suc- 
cessively of  pure  logic,  psychology,  mixed  logic,  and 
morals,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1827  Gal- 
luppi  published  twelve  Letters  on  PhUosophy  {Lettere 
jdotofidie  tulle  Vicende  della  FUoeofa,  etc.),  of  which  a 
2d  edition  appp4ired  in  1838,  and  a  French  translation 
by  Peisse  in  1844.  His  other  works  are,  FUomtfia  delta 
VUmUa  (Naples,  1835-42,  and  Milan,  1845)  i^Consid^ 
rastoni  filosofche  tulT  Idealitmo  trantcendentaU  e  tul 
Raziandtismo  auoUUo  (Naples,  1841 ;  Milan,  1846)  :— 
Lexioni  di  Logica  e  di  Meit^juica  (Naples,  1842, 5  vols.) : 
—Storia  dfOa  Filo$ofia  (Naples,  1S42) :  —  Elementi  di 
Teologia  NcUuraU  (Naples,  1844,  4  vols.).  —  Hoefer, 
Nouo,  Biog,  Generale,  xix,  334-5.     (J.  W.  M.) 

QalltiB,  Cestiiia  (Grscized  Kiortog  FaXXoc),  son 
of  C.  Cestius  Gall  us  Caroerinus,  a  Roman  senator  of 
consular  rank,  was  president  ("legatus,'*  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  4)  of  Syria,  A.D.  64,  65,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
Jewish  war  (Tacitus,  Htst  v,  10).  Maddened  by  the 
tyranny  of  Gessius  Horus  (q.  v.),  the  Jews  applied  to 
Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  he  sent  Ncapolito- 
nus,  one  of  his  ofllcers,  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
received  from  him  a  report  favoraide  to  the  Jews,  he 
took  no  effectual  steps  either  to  redre!«s  their  injuries, 
or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their  discon- 
tent might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found  it 
necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav« 
ing  taken  Ptolemais  and  Lydds,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  he  might, 
according  to  Josepbus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  from 
pressing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  he  unaccountably 
drew  off  his  forces  (leaving  an  interval  of  which  the 
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Christians  availed  themselves  to  escape,  acccrding  to 
our  Saviour's  direction,  Luke  xxi,  21,  22),  and  was 
much  harassed  by  the  Jews,  who  took  from  him  a 
quantity  of  BpoU.  Nero  was  at  this  time  in  Achaia, 
and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  affairs,  and  to  represent  them  as  favorably  as 
possible  for  himself.  The  emperor,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  the 
words  of  Tacitus  (ut  sup.)  seem  to  imply  that  Gallus 
died  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  l)eing 
probably  hastened  bv  vexation  (Josephus,  JJ/t^  43; 
War,  ii,  14,  3;  16,  l/2;  18,  9, 10;  19, 1-9;  20, 1;  iii, 
1). — Smith,  Diet,  of  CI  <m.  Biog,  s.  v.    See  Govebnob. 

Qalliis,  C.  Vibiua  Trebonianua,  Roman  em- 
peror (early  history  unknown),  was  elected  to  the 
throne  A.D.  251.  His  reign  was  disgraced  by  con- 
cessions to  the  Goths,  and  by  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.  See  Pbrsecution.  He  was 
assassinated  A.D.  2o3  or  254. 

QalluB,  St.  G-al,  St  Qilian,  or  St  Gall,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  bom  about  560,  and  a  disciple  of 
Columban  (q.  v.).  He  founded  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Gall  (q.  v.),  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  was  made 
abbot  A.D.  C14.  He  died  in  646,  Oct  16,  which  is  hU 
day  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  There  are  no  writings 
of  his  except  a  sermon  in  Canlsius,  Lectiones  A  tUiq.  i, 
781,  in  Gulland,  Bib.  Pair,  xii,  721,  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
trologii  LatinOf  vol.  Ixxxvii. 

Qallus  (or  Oallo),  Thomas,  a  French  theologi- 
an, who  died  Dec.  5, 1246,  was  a  member  of  the  regular 
Augustines,  canon  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor  of 
Paris,  and  in  1223  was  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Andrew 
of  yercei1,by  which  latter  title  he  is  frequently  exclu- 
sively designated.  The  name  Gallus  is  regarded  by 
some  as  only  the  Latinized  form  of  his  real  name,  O  q ; 
by  others  as  indicating  his  nationality ;  while  others 
suppose  that  ho  was  of  Italian  origin.  Gallus  taught 
at  St  Victor  and  other  Augustine  establishments,  and, 
when  abbot  of  Verceil,  drew  around  him  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  Northern  Italy,  achieving  for  himself  and 
his  monastery  a  European  reputation  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  learning.  J.  Gerson  (q.  v.),  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  praifies  high- 
ly Gallus's  Explicatiotu  du  Cantique  dea  dtfUiquen 
(published,  with  commentary,  by  Halgrin,  Paris,  1521, 
and  Lyons,  1571,  fol.).  This  work  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1G6G  under  the  care  of  J.  Magloire,  together 
with  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  forbid- 
ding its  publication  under  the  name  of  Scotus,  showing 
that  it  had  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Irish  phi- 
losopher. Another  work  of  Gallus's  (^Traduction  para- 
phrcuee  dea  litres  sur  la  hUrachie  ti  / 1  theologie  mystique 
QJUriluh  a  Saint  Denys  VArtopag'te)  is  found  in  the 
Thcoloffia  yfyatica  of  J.Kckbius  (Ingolstadt,  1519),  and 
in  the  CommerUarius  in  S,  JHonysU  AreopagiUx  Opera 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (Cologne,  1586).  I^on 
Alacci  (Apes  urhamr)  erroneously  attributes  to  Gallus 
some  sermons  (Sermonei)  which  belong  to  John,  abbot 
of  Vincelles. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog^  GMerale,  xix,  345; 
Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptoribus  eccksia^iciSf  iii,  9.  (J. 
W.  M.) 

Qazn'ael  (ra^arjX  v.  r.  Fa^aXt^X),  given  (1  Esd-. 
viii,  29)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  Levites  that 
returned  from  the  captivity,  instead  of  the  Daniel  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Ileb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

Oamal.     See  Camel  ;  Gemalli. 

Oamfila  (rd  Fa/mXa,  so  called  from  its  situation 
on  a  ridge  like  a  earners  hump,  Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1), 
a  town  of  trans-Jordan ic  Palestine,  in  the  district  of 
Gamalitis  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8,  5)  or  I^wer  Gaulan- 
itis  (t6.  iv,  1.  1),  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  reduced 
by  Alexander  Jannseus  (ib.  i,  4,  8) ;  it  retained  its  al- 
l'»i;iance  to  Rome  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  final  hos- 
tilities (Josephus,  Life,  1!),  but  afterwards  revolted, 
and  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus  (ib,  37),  as 


to  be  only  taken  after  a  siege  of  seven  months  by  i 
desperate  assault  (  War,  iv,  1,  2).  It  waa  sitoated  oo 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  opposite  Taricheae  (ib.  iv,  1, 1). 
Schwarz  is  inclined,  from  a  notice  in  the  Talmud  and 
certain  local  traditions,  to  place  it  between  Harnn  ind 
KedeHh  in  Naphtali  (Palest,  p.  190) ;  and  Pliny  »peaks 
of  a  Galilean  town  of  the  same  name  (HtMi.  Nai.y, 
13) ;  but  this  po^fition  is  not  to  be  thought  of  (see  Re- 
land,  Palasf.  p.  784).  Lord  Lindsay  ftmnd  the  Btte  in 
the  steep  insulated  hill  east  of  the  lake  opposite  Tibs. 
;  rijis  (Travels,  ii,  92),  now  called  Et-Iivstn,  I.etween  the 
vilUg«?  of  Kik  and  the  shore,  "having  extensive niins 
of  buildings,  walls,  and  columns  on  its  top**  (Borck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  278).  This  identification  is  confirmed 
by  Thomson,  who  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
spot  (Load  and  Book,  ii,  47  sq.) ;  though  Ritter  think?, 
on  account  of  Josephus's  mention  of  a  large  place  back 
of  the  fortress,  we  should  rather  locato  it  at  Khan  eU 
Akabah,  as  described  by  Seetzen  (Erdlmidet  xv,  3d0> 
See  Caphar^amala. 

G-ama'liel  (Heb.  GamK^r,  ^K^^lsr  S,  reward  o/God; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  Fa/ioXir/X),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
Scripture. 

1.  Son  of  Pedahzur,  and  chief  (X*^r3)  of  the  trik 
of  Mana^'seh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Numb.  1,10;  ii, 
20 ;  vii,  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  (x,  28).     B.C.  1657. 

2.  A  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law.  who 
gave  prudent  and  humane  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  v,  84  sq.),  A.D.  29.  We  learti  from 
Acts  XX ii,  8  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  the  apostls 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  very  ceie- 
brated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the 
title  of  **the  glory  of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to 
whom  the  title  "  Rabban,"  "our  master,"  was  given. 
The  time  agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  i^uppon 
the  assumption  to  be  correct  He  bears  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  surname  of  "ipTH,  "the  elder"  (to  distinguish 
him  from  a  later  rabbin  of  the  same  name),  and  is  rep- 
resented as  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Hillel :  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat, 
if  not  the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  daring  the 
reii'ns  of  Tiberius,  CaliL'ula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Lightfoot,  Centuria  chorographica  Matthao  pra^ 
missa,  ch.  xv).  But,  as  this  stitement  would  give 
him  an  extreme  old  age,  it  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
later  Gamaliel;  and  ^e  elder  probably  died  about 
A.D.  50.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become 
a  Christian,  and  be  baptized  by  Peter  and  TmuI  (Phot 
Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his  son  Gamaliel,  and 
with  Nicodemus ;  and  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (i, 
65)  state  that  he  was  secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time. 
But  these  notices  are  altogrther  irreconcilable  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  e%'-en  in 
later  times  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  by  whom  bis  opio* 
ions  are  frequently  quoted  as  an  all-silencing  authority 
on  points  of  religious  law  (see  Thilo.  Coder.  Apoc.  p. 
501;  Neander,  Planting  arid  Training,  i,  iC\,  Bohn)> 
Neither  does  his  interference  in  liehulf  of  the  apostles 
at  all  prove — as  some  would  have  it — that  he  secretly 
approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a  dispa^ionate 
judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  aflfair  with  the  tact  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  experience,  urging  that  religious 
opinions  usually  gain  strength  by  opposition  and  pev< 
secution  (Acts  v,  86,  37),  while,  if  net  noticed  at  all, 
they  are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  imfwesion  oo 
the  minds  of  the  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  88); 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true 
(ver.  89).  That  he  was  more  ^mlightened  and  toler- 
ant than  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  is  evidmt 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  allowed  his  zealous  pupil 
Saul  to  turn  his  mind  to  Greek  literature,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  qualified  him  afterwards  to  liecome  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  by  the  laws  of  the  Pal«»> 
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tinian  Jews,  after  the  Maccabasan  wan,  even  the  Greek 
lanffwige  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to  the  Hebrew 
youth  (Misbna,  Sokih^  ix,  14).  Another  proof  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  long 
after  his  death  is  afforded  by  an  anecdot)  told  in  the 
Talmud  respecting  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onkclos 
(the  celebrated  ChaldsBan  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at  his  grave  in 
honor  of  his  memory  (yticAasm,  59).  These  last  no- 
tices, however,  have  been  shown  to  refer  to  Gamaliel 
II,  the  ffnuuUoH  of  the  apostle's  tekcher  (com p.  Gr&tz, 
in  Frankers  MomaUckr'ft,  i,  820 ;  Gtackiehte  der  Jwlen 
[Lpz.  1856],  ui,  289 ;  iv,  114, 152 ;  Joet,  Geach,  der  Ju^ 
denihums  [Lpz.  1857],  i,  281 ;  and  especially  Frankers 
Uodegetien  m  Mitchnam  [Lips.  1859 J,  p.  57  sq.,  where 
all  the  fragments  about  (xaroaliel  are  collected).  8ee 
Kitto*s  Daily  Bible  lUtut,  in  loc. ;  Pfaffreuter,  Diss,  de 
.  c'tnsii.  Gcunal.  (Jen.  1G80);  Omybeare  and  Howson, 
St,  Paul,  i,  5fi,  67;  Graun,  Hist' Gnmalielis  (Vitemb. 
]<*>87);  Baier,  De  contUio  Gamalielis  (Jen.  1680); 
Bucher,  De  ^tofidxote  (Viteb.  1681);  Chladenius, 
J>e  BfOfutxi^  (Viteb.  1715);  Lange,  Judicium  Ga- 
Mtilielis  (  llal.  17 15  ) ;  Meulengracht^  De  rdiyinne  Ga^ 
putUeHs  (Hafo.  1698);  Palmer,  PauUts  u,  Gamaliel 
(Giess.  1806). 

Gamaliel  bar-Simon,  also  called  Gamalikl  of 
Jabiib,  or  the  younger^  was  bom  aboat  A.D.  50.     He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition ;  was  the  teacher  of  Aqui- 
1 1,  author  of  a  Greek  tran.ilation  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of 
Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Like  his  father,  he  labored  earnestly  to  introduce  the 
I'latonian  philosophy  into  Jewish  tiieology.     On  the 
death  of  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  rabbinical  college  at  Jamnia.    Short- 
ly after  his  accession  he  reconstituted  the  Sanhedrim, 
which,  though  divested  at  this  time  of  all  secular  author- 
ity«  nevertheless  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  moral 
life  of  the  Jews  of  their  time.   By  the  vigorous  measures 
which  Gamaliel  adopted,  he  made  many  enemies,  and 
was  ^ven  for  a  time  deposed  from  the  presidency,  and 
instead  of  being  superseded  by  his  lineal  descendant,  as 
h  id  been  customary',  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azzariah,  was  elect- 
ed, and  a  re-examination  of  all  the  opinions  which  Ga- 
maliel affirmed  to  belong  to  the  Hillel  school  was  or- 
d  ired  by  the  Sanhedrim.     About  twenty  years  before 
Christ  a  division  arose  among  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and 
the  resalt  was  the  founding  of  a  separate  rabbinical 
college,  called  "  School  of  Shamai."     When  the  San- 
hedrim  entered  upon  a  re -examination  of  Gamali- 
el* s  doctrines,  they  "  decided  in  favor  of  the  opinions 
which  were  in  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tions, irre^ective  ofschools.^^     **Thi8  collection  of  de- 
cisions la  called  Edaj<fth  {pV^'^^i^  collection  of  witness)  or 
Beddrah  (n'l'^nsi,  selection).    Among  the  decisions  re- 
considered  was  the  opinion  about  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 
tes  and  ike  Song  ofSongSy  which  constituted  one  of  the 
differences  between  the  school  of  Shammai  and  Hil- 
lel."    The  former  excluded  and  the  latter  included 
them  in  the  canon,  and  "after  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  evidence,  it  was  found  that,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  traditions,  these  books  were  regarded  as  in- 
spired, and  hence  ih^formtr  decision  of  the  school  of 
llillel  was  confirmed,  viz.  that  the  said  ))ooks  fshonld 
l>e  retained  in  the  canon"  {Jadjim^  iii,  6 ;  Edtjotk,  v,  3). 
Gamaliel  was,  however,  reinstated  in  hix  position,  but 
with  defined  and  restricted  power ;  and  the  regard  in 
which  be  was  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  al)out  A.D. 
116,  is  evinced  by  Onkelos,  "who  showed  him  royal 
honors  at  his  funeral,  and  burned  costly  garments  and 
fomitare  to  the  amount  of  seventy  Tyrian  minae,  i.  e. 
about  twent3'-one  pounds  sterling.    Such  a  funeral  pile 
was  generally  raised  only  to  kings." — Kitto,  Cycl^m- 
dia  of  Biblical  Literature,  ii,  62;  Etheridge,  Introduc- 
tion to  H«brw>  Literature^  p.  59;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gm.  xix,  S82.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Fbakcxs.  a  native  of  Como.  one  of  the 


Protestant  martyrs  of  the  16th  century.     He  was  ap* 

prebended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 

Milan.     At  the  place  of  execution  a  monk  presented 

a  cross  to  hin»,  to  whom  he  said,  "  My  mind  b  so  full 

of  the_  real  merits  and  goodness  of  Christ,  that  I  want 

not  a  piece  of  senseless  stick  to  put  me  in  mind  of 

i  him."     His  tongue  was  perforated  to  prevent  his  ad- 

:  dressing  the  crowd,  but  he  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand 

I  indicating  peace  and  confidence.     He  was  then  stran- 

gled,  and  his  body  was  burnt  after  his  death,  July  21, 

1554.— Fox,  BooliofMartyrs,n,4i7d;  iicCriey  Reformip- 

turn  in  Jtaly^  chap.  v. 

Gkunbold,  John,  a  pious  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
was  bom  April  10, 1711,  at  Puncheston,  South  Wales, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1738 
he  became  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  in  1742  he  joined  the  Moravians,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1754.  **And  certainly  few,  in  any 
age  of  the  Church,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  spiritual  qualifications  which  the  apostle  specified 
as  distinguishing  a  good  bishop— fervor  of  devotion, 
humility  of  mind,  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  a  disposi- 
tion to  universal  benevolence,  and  a  willingness  to  un- 
dertake any  labor,  or  submit  to  any  privation,  in  order 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men.  From  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he  resided 
for  ten  years,  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 
bishop  over  the  Moravian  congregation,  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  active  over- 
sight by  correspondence  with  all  the  ministers  of  his 
communion  throughout  £ngland."  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1771.  Among  his  writings  are  A  Memoir  ofCoutU  Zin- 
zendorf: — Doctrine  cmd  Discipline  of  the  United  BrttK- 
ren: — History  of  the  Greenland  Mission  of  the  United 
BreiJiren :  —  Hymns  (1748) ;  —  Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1767, 12mo).  His  Works  were  edited,  with 
an  introductory  essay,  by  Thos.  Erslciiie,  Esq.  ((tlasg. 
1822, 12mo).    See  Tyerman,  Orf,  Methodists,  p.  155-200. 

OamoB  are  so  natural  to  man,  e5specialh'  in  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  that  no  nation  has  been  or  can  be 
entirely'  without  them.  (I.)  Accordingly,  a  few  traces 
are  found  in  the  early  Hebrew  history  of  at  least  pri- 
vate and  childish  diversions.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duties  of  life  imposed,  white  the 
gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Orientil  charac- 
ter might  seem  compromised  by  anything  so  light  as 
sports.  Dignified  ease,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the 
idca*which  we  form  of  Oriental  recreation.  The  father 
of  the  famil}'  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on 
the  house-top,  or  appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  there 
tranquilly  enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  un- 
der the  light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  or  be- 
fore the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  ardors  (Deut. 
xvi,  14 ;  Lam.  v,  14).  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public, 
the  first  two  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign  intro- 
ductions into  Palestine,  or  the  customs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

1.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the  notices  are 
very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  Hebrew  children  Were  without  the  amuse- 
ments adapted  to  their  age.  The  toys  and  sports  of 
childhood  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  if  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ancient  E;^yptians  had  their  dolls  of  inge- 
nious construction,  and  played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  vine. 
Egypt,  abridgm.  i,  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Ro- 
mans amused  themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present 
day  (Horace,  2  Sat,  iii,  247),  we  may  imagine  the  He- 
brew children  doing  the  same,  as  they  played  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  viii,  5 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxx,  19). 
The  only  recorded  sports,  however,  are  keeping  tame 
birds  (Job  xli,  5;  compare  Catull.  2, 1),  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt  xi, 
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16).  Commenting  on  Zecb.xii,  3,  Jerome  menUon*  an 
■musemenl  of  tbe  J'oung  whicb  ii  Mea  pruclineA  Jn 
more  than  one  put  of  the  north  of  En^lind.  '■  It  la 
cuetomHry,"  he  m.vb,  "in  the  cilici  of  Palestine,  and 
haa  been  so  from  ancient  times,  to  place  up  and  down 
large  itonea  to  eerva  tor  exercise  for  the  j-oung,  who, 
according  in  each  case  lo  their  degree  of  etrength,  lift 
these  stnnm,  eome  aa  high  as  their  knees,  othera  Co 
their  middle,  othera  above  their  heads,  the  hands  being 
kept  hnriznnCal  and  joined  under  the  stone."  A  simi- 
lar mode  ofoserciM  prevailed  in  andent  Eg]^  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  207).     See  CuiLDBEK. 


Ancient  Egrptiau  iilllDg  Bagi  of  Sand. 

Music,  song,  and  dancing  were  recreationa  reserved 
mortly  for  the  yonng  or  for  festive  occasions.  From 
Lam.  V,  16,  "  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head"  (see 
the  entire  passage  an  tbe  aubject  of  gamea).  it  might 
be  inferred  tluC,  aa  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  were  sonietimea  worn  during  festivity. 

■te  found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  la  given 
PsB.  xxjt,  Hi  Jer.  xxjti,  13;  Luke  iv,  25.  In  I«. 
XKX,  39,  a  paaiage  is  found  which  serves  to  show  how 
much  of  festivity  and  mirth  was  mingled  with  relig- 
ious observancea;  the  Journey  on  festival  occasions  up 
la  Jerusulem  was  enlivened  by  music,  if  not  by  dan- 
cing. Some  of  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Greek 
and  other  games  wen  gained  among  the  Hebrews  by 
their  three  great  national  fiistivalB— the  Passover,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     At' the 


Ity.  This  may  indicate  the  pracUce  among  ths  u- 
cient  Israelites  of  game*  somewbal  similar  la  tbt 
jousts  and  tauniamenti  of  the  Uiddle  Age*.  On  Iba 
subject  of  dancing,  see  Uichaells,  Moimd^  Sail, 
article  IB7.  Mo  trace  is  found  in  Hebtew  antii)- 
uity  of  any  of  tbe  ordinary  games  of  skill  or  baaril 
which  are  to  numerous  in  the  Western  world.  Dice 
■re  mentioned  by  the  Tiilniudista  (HIsbna,  ftaMr.iu, 
3;  SkiM.  xxiii,  2),  prol>abIy  introduced  ftom  SfjV 
(Wilkinson,  il,  iM) ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Be- 
l>rewa  imitated,  as  not  improbably  they  did,  otbs 
amusements  of  their  neliibbors,  we  might  add  ttck 

Komans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  bullf,  etc.  (WUkiii- 
■on,  i,  ISB).  If  it  be  ol.jeded  that  sDch  trifling  mat- 
ments  were  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  tin  H»- 
brews,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  amusements  of  lbs 
Arabians  at  the  present  day  are  equally  irifliog,  sach  ■ 
as  blind  man's  buff,  hiding  the  ring,  etc  (Wdhtwl'i 
Arabia,  i,  160),      See  Spoitr. 

!.  With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  doI  mach 
followed  up  by  the  Hebrews ;  the  latnral  esmrttnas 
of  their  character  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  slike 
indisposed  them  to  active  exertion.  1  he  chief  iBuiii- 
menl  of  the  men  appear*  to  have  consisted  in  cOBver- 
satinn  and  joking  (Jer.  xv,  17;  Prov.  itxvi,19).  Tbs 
military  enen-ise  noticed  above  in  i  Sam.  ii,  14,  if  in- 
tended as  a  sport,  it  must  have  resembled  thr,firi^ 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  combatants  not  being buwhI- 
ed;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to  the  sense  of  thefvs- 
sage  to  ^ve  the  term  there  used  tbe  sense  otftnefoi 
j!5AhBjr{Thenius,Co«iB.ad  loc.).  Even amonB the «f- 
tive  ^n'ptians,  however,  whose  games  have  i«en  igr 
nred  on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  little  that  tag- 
gest<  a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  conle»t>  of  iha 
Grecian  games.  One  of  the  matt  remarkable  is  tin 
following,  showing  what  appears  to  be  play  with  ibi 


.f  then 


n  honor  of  the  true  God ;  and  in  times  of  rc- 
jreat  meetings  were  looked  for- 
ward to  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  less  joy, 
though  joy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  from  that 
with  which  tbe  Greeks  looked  forward  la  and  cele- 
bnUd  theii  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemein  games. 
The  public  games  af  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  ' 
exclusively  connecledwithmililary  sports 
and  exercises,  and  even  af  these  the  no- 
nces ere  few  and  brief.    It  was  prabalily 
in  this  way  that  the  Jewish  yonlh  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  1«H  and  of  tlie 
fling  (1  Sam.  XX,  20,  34-35;  Judo  xx, 
10;  1  Chron.  xii,  2),     Allusion  to  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  atwsr- 
dance,  auch  aa  we  read  of  in  different 
countries,  seems  to  be  mudo  in  2  Sam.  ii, 
14,  where  Abner  proposes  that  the  young 
men  should  arise  and  "  play"  before  the 
two  armies.     The   Hebrew  pnu  (ihn- 
dak),  for  ''  play,"  is  frequently  used  for 
dMtcing  (S  Sam.  vi,  21 ;  Jer.  xixl,  4); 
and  Abner  seema  here  lo  refer  to  a  sport 
of  Ibis  kind,  not  now  to  be  UMd  as  an 
t,  but  turned  into  stern 


ringing  W«KD  round  ky  ibc  Inn 
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Uwir  IkTorito  (part  sppun  to  h&ve  bMD  the  more  le- 
lUte  Kinnt  of  driu){btg,  wblcberen  royallfdid  natdl>- 
duo  to  Bbsre  (Wilkinson,  1,189  iq.).      See  Play. 

S.  Pabllcsimei  wan  ulco^Bther  foreign  to  tlieKpirit 
of  Hebrair  institution!  j  tlie  great  reli^'ious  festival! 
■applied  the  pleaanl-ible  excitement  and  Iha  feelings 
of  national  naion  wbich  rendered  the  g*me>  of  Greece 
no  popular,  and  at  the  same  lime  Inspired  the  penaa- 
•ion  that  >nch  gathering  should  be  exclusively  con- 
nected with  nlif^ioua  duties.  Accordingly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  gfrnMotiva  by  Jason,  in  wbicb  tbe  discus  was 
chieflv  practised,  was  looked  npon  as  a  heatbenish  pro- 
endliig  (1  Slacc.  i.  H :  !  Slacc.  iv,  12-14),  and  the  sub- 
•equent  erection  by  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphithe- 
atre at  Jeriualein  (Josepbus,  AtU.  xv,  8, 1),  as  well  as 
at  CKurea  (Ami.  xt,  9,  G ;  IKur,  i,  21,  8)  and  at  Bery- 
tos  (_Anl.  xix.  7,  6),  in  each  of  wbieh  a  quinquennial 
fertival  In  honor  of  Casar  was  celebrated  with  the 
ttstial  contasta  in  gymnasCici,  chariot-rscea,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts— was  viewed  with  the  deepest 

1).  In  the  Old  Tesumcnt  two  pisugea  contain  s. 
clear  reference  to  games :  Psj.  xix,  5,  "  Rejolceth  as  a 

"Eccl.ix,n,"Isaldthit 


the  race  is  not  to  the  swift." 


Theei 


»Df 


■  historical  reference  to  this  subject,  howi 
in  the  Gospels  sbawa  how  little  it  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  Jews.  Some  of  tbe  forci^  Jews,  indeed,  im- 
bibed a  tuste  for  theatrical  representations;  Josrphus 
(_U/t,  3)  speaks  of  one  Aliturus,  an  actor  of  farces  (f,i- 
jto^iyoiO,  who  was  in  bij-b  favor  with  Nero.  (Soo  Eich- 
hom,  De  Jadaor.  n  tcfuica,  in  the  Conmttil.  (lolling. 
See.-) 

(It.)  Among  tbe  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
inbeeqnently  among  the  Romans  likewise,  tbe  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  snch  that  every  city  of  any 
■izs  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.     At  Epheeus 

Thucyd.  iii,  104)  was  held  In  honor  of  Diana,  which 
waa  superintended  by  officers  named  '\indpxat  (Acts 
xix,  31:  A.V.  "chief  of  Asia").  See  Asiarou.  It 
la  possible  that  Paul  was  pressnt  when  these  games 
were  proceeding,  as  they  were  celeliratetl  in  the  month 
of  May  (sea  CoDybearu  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ii,  82) : 
but  this  hardly  agrees  with  tbe  notes  of  time  in  Acts 
nr,  1-3, 16. 

1.  Amun  Betut-JIghfi  aiW  OlaiUaloriat  .JAwi.— (1.) 
A  direct  rehnnce  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 

*■  I  fought  with  bensts"  (1  Cor,  sv,  32).  The  Mniin- 
finx'"  "'  beasl-flght.(s™aJiD  in  Latin)  constituted 
among  Iho  Romans  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  the 
(drcBS  or  ampbitheatn.  It  consisted  in  the  combat  of 
human  bein^  with  animals.  Tlie  persona  destined  to 
this  barbarons  kind  of  amusement  were  termed  Ihfpin- 
faxoi,  brMariL  They  were  geneially  of  two  classes : 
1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  persons  who  fought  either  for 


:.  Con- 


ware  destroyed  Id  tbe  theatre  at  Cssarea  by  Ibis  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  Paul  is 
oaoally  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on  account  of 

the  qualifying  words  car'  dvCpuiirai',  "  after  the  mai>- 

currence  in  the  Acts,  and  the  right*  of  citiienshlp 
which  he  enjoyed:  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  term  0jipioiiaxi''y  is  applied  in  its  litetal 
sense  in  the  spostolical  epistles  (Ignatius,  ad  Eph.  1 : 
ad  TraU.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.3;  comp.  Eusetj.  E.  If.  iv, 
la),  and,  where  meUphorically  used  (Ii-'natiDs,  (uJAon. 
5),  an  explanaUon  is  added  wbich  implies  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly  Paul 
was  expoeed  to  some  extraordinary  suffering  at  Ephe- 
sos,  which  he  describes  in  langnaga  borrowed  from,  If 
not  descriptive  of,  a  real  cose  of  hriiHOfiaxia ;  for  ho 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 

xi/iafuv,  !  Cor.  i,  9),  exhibited  previonsiy  to  the  exe< 
oution  of  the  sentence  (i^UUiy,  1  Cor.  I.  c),  reserved 

with  thetAfnomacAiC'novissimos  elegit,  vaint  l>esUari- 
os,"  TerluU.  Z>e  Pvdir.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectocls 
(HnriHiv  i/iv^ftj/iis').  Ligbtfoot  (ExtrcU.  on  1  Cor. 
XV,  82)  plants  to  the  fViendlinea*  of  the  asiurchs  at  a 
subsequent  period  (Acts  xix,  31)  as  probably  ref  utting 
from  some  wonderful  preservation  which  thej-  had  wit- 
nessed. Kero  selected  this  mode  of  executing  tba 
Christians  at  Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation 
that  the  victims  were  drefsed  up  in  tbe  skins  of  beasts 
(Tacitus,  Am.  xv,  44).  Paul  may  possibly  illade  to 
his  escape  from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv,  17.  A« 
none  but  the  vilest  or  men  wen  In  general  devoted  to 
these  beast-fights,  no  punishment  could  be  more  con- 
dign and  cmd  than  what  was  frequently  inflicted  on 
the  primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  hurried  away 
"lo  the  linns"  (as  the  phrase  was),  merely  for  their 
fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  Christ  its  Lnrit.  Epheens 
appears  to  have  had  some  nnenviable  distinction  in 
these  brutal  exhibitions  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.),  so 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  In  the  language  of  the 
apostle. 

Of  these  besst-dgbts  tbe  Romans  were  possionatalj 
tbnd.  The  number  of  animals  which  appear  to  bare 
been  from  time  to  lime  engaged  in  them  i>  such  a*  to 
excite  in  (he  reader's  mind  both  pity  and  aversion. 
Sylla,  during  his  pTKtorship,  sent  Into  the  arena  no 
fewer  than  100  lions,  which  were  butchered  by  beings 
wearing  the  human  shape.  Pompey  caused  the  de- 
struction in  this  way  of  600  lions.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion there  periehcd  nearly  twenty  elephants.  These 
numbers,  however,  arc  small  comparril  with  the  butcb- 
eiy  which  took  place  in  later  periods.  Under  Titus, 
50DO  wild  and  40O0  tame  animals,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Tnijan,  11,000    ani-  — 

mals,  are  said  to  have 
been  donlroveJ.  See 
Smith,  Did'.  n/CUui. 
An:,  s.  V.  Bestiaril. 

(2.)  The  fights  of 
the   gladli 

he 

n  practice  at 

It  began  B. 
C.  i<U,  and  increased 


tho  were  mostly  ( 

nclothed,  nnarme 
bound  (Cicero,  Pn  So*.  64 ;  Ep.  ad  Qimi.  /Wi.  ii,  fl ; 
Seneca,  Dt  Btntf.  ii,  19;  Tertnll.  Ape'..  9).  Political 
offenders  especially  were  to  treated,  and  Joi-ephus 
{War,y\i,  S,  1)  records  that  no  less  than  S500  Jews 
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condemned  nulsfiictors,  bat  afterwarda,  u  the  puaion 
fur  blood  grew  Mrongm,  free-bora  ciliieni,  SMn  of  no- 
ble birth,  and  even  won)«D,  fought  ufler  thin  fashion. 
The  ipectBtora  bettod  on  tbeir  favorite  gladialon  with 
"    "  '    y  belled  oQ  the  f« 


which  n 


I  bsfora 


Sw 


giii).     Nal 


1,  Did.  ofClati.  AiU.  ».  V.  Glsdi>tore«. 
e  Kume»  iiid  iheutricjil  exhibitiona  of  tlie  heathen 
regarded  by  the  earlr  Chritliuna  with  u  alroDg 
probation  la  they  were  b)'  Uib  Jews  generally, 
atoiu  (Neander's  C/iurth  HUt.  i,  S66, 
■ntagonimn  to  everj-Uiing  foreign  ai 
auch  effect  in  producing;  Jewiih  opposition 
to  the  games.  It  was  as  niiniaUring  in  tbemaelvea 
and  liy  their  attendant  circumsCanceB  to  the  Inala  of 
the  fleeh  and  of  the  eye,  a*  producing  almost  .of  ne- 
cessity a  cruel  temper  in  the  bebolden,  and  runniag 
oounter  to  the  mor^l  faeting,  modcsly,  and  sobriety 
uf  the  Christiiin  character,  that  the  pulilic  spectacles 
and  games  of  the  heathen  were  nnked  among  those 
h  the  Cbriatians  were  obliged 


njl  V 


Even  the  i> 


tcr-niinded  among  the  heathen 
with  diaspproral.  Pliny  the  consul  speiiia  with  ap- 
proval of  Junioa  Mauriciua,  who  expressed  an  enraest 
wish  that  they  could  be  abolished  at  Borne  (Pliny's 
LtUtn,  W,  23) ;  nor  does  Tacitus  appear  to  treat  them 
witti  much  greater  reapect  (//id.  iii,  US).  Rome  add- 
ed to  the  Greek  example  features  of  cruelty  which 
were  unknown  in  the  original  Grecian  games ;   and 

cian  and  Komaa  games  which  rendered  the  former  a 
much  more  (ilUng  iiluatiation  of  tlie  Christian  life  than 
the  latter  were,  namely,  that  in  tlie  Grecian  gamea  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  land  came  forwaid  and  con- 
tended personally  for  victory,  while  In  Rome  the  most 
eminent  men  were  morcly  specUitora  of  the  contests 
of  their  inferiors  (Gibinin,' Decline  ami  Fall,  chap,  xl,  p. 
II).  DiomedeandMenelaus,  Antilochusand  Ajax,  and 
TJIysFca,  the  liings,  grout  warriors,  and  wise  men  of 
the  Grecijn  states,  deemed  it  an  honor  lo  contend  for 
Ticlory  in  their  countries'  games,  and  even  old  Kestor. 
the  Honitrie  type  of  perfection  in  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  iKidy,  regretted  that  his  years  prevented  him  from 
Joining  In  Che  glorious  strife  {lliul,  xxiii,  634) ;  but 
"  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  diiinity, 
would  have  blushed  to  expose  hLs  person  or  his  horses 
in  the  circus  of  Roma."  See  Smith's  Oirl.  nf  Clan. 
Ant.  s.  V.  I.Ddi. 

!.  Grecian  Friie  or  Ggmmulie  Conirili The  scrip- 
tural allusions  (Gal.  11,2;  V,  T;  Phil,  ii,  IG;  iii,  14;  1 
Tim.  vi,  13 ;  2  Tim.  li,  5 ;  Heti.  xil,  I,  4, 12)  are  the 

tbeir  oilgln  and  in  their  bcstduysintimati'ly  connected 
with  religion.  Games  in  Greece  were  very  numerous. 
They  are  traceable  by  tradition  liack  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  civilizstioD.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  testa  on  their  origin  is  a  cnnsequenca 
and  a  sign  of  their  high  and  even  mythic  antiquity. 
Sec  Smith,  Diet.  o/Clati.  Ant.  s.  V.  Athleto;. 

(1.)  Four  of  these  games  stood  br  above  the  rest, 
bejting  the  nppellalioQ  of  i»poi,  "sicred,"  ami  deriv- 
ing their  support  from  the  great  Hellenic  family  at 
lar^r,  though  each  one  bad  s[iecial  honor  in  its  ow 
cility  1  these  four  were  tlie  Olympic.  Pythian,  Ki 
an,  and  Isthmian.     The  flrst  were  held  in  the  hit; 
honor.     The  victors  at  the  Olympic  games  wen 
counted  the  noblest  and  happiest  ufmorials,  and  e 
means  was  taken  that  could  show  the  respect  in  w 
thcv  were  held.     These  games  were  celcliruled  every 
flve'yeara  at  Olympia,  in  F.lis,  pn  the  west  side  of  the 
Peloponnesua.     Hence  the  epoch  called  the  Olym- 


iads. 


cises  were  laid  down  in  a  well- 
ries.  beginning  with  the  essiei 
:g  on  to  the  more  difficult  (ifn- 
were  specialty  fitted  to  give 


oned  running  (^ipi/ioi),  Ui 


«oc)i  hurling  the  ]e 

been  obtained  in  tueae, 
then  followed  a  severer  ■ 
twoWU-l,«mplei'2, 


■lin  (rirrlvTioj-).    When  tkill  had 

se,  and  the  consequent  slrrngtb, 
of  discipline.    Thiivu 


_ which  Galen  makes  between  IbeW- 

dlnaiy  motiona  of  the  body  and  Ibcna  which  wtn  tt- 


ifest  how  manifold,  MVfre, 
loon,  »nd  difficult  the  bodily  discipline  was,  and  the 
inferencs  is  rasy  and  unavoidahle  that  thg  effect  on 
the  bodily  frame  murt  buve  been  of  the  moBl  decided 
and  liuting  kind.     See  Exercise  (Bodilt). 

Sadtg.  whicli  ia  Ihe  kind  of  contest  chiefly  rpfemd 
to  in  the  N.  T.,  may  be  trmced  back  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod* of  GnwiiD  snliquity.  aiid  may  be  regarded  at 
the  first  friendly  conleit  in  which  men  engaged.  Ac-. 
coidinKlj,  the  Olympic  and  Pythian,  probably  also 
the  other  gime«,  opened  )(i[h  foot-raccp.  Foot-rjcing, 
perfectad  by  ayatematic  practice,  was  divided  into  dif- 
fennt  kind*.  If  one  ran  merely  to  (ho  end  of  the 
lied  stadium;  if  one  went 
thither  and  back,  lie  ran  the  double  course  (rlinuXsc], 
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Besides  the  athletic  games  above  described,  thsr* 
were  otheni,  consistin);  of  racing  in  chariots,  on  horse- 
back, or  with  torches;  and  still  othen,  in  which  th« 
parties  strove  to  excel  one  another  in  skill  in  playing 
upon  various  inatmmenCs.    See  Race. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  pri»  was  simply  a  chap- 
let  made  of  wild  olive.  The  crowns  were  luid  on  a 
tripod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  so  aa  to 

posed  to  view  palm^brancbei,  one  of  which  was  given 
into  the  hand  of  each  conqueror  at  the  same  time  with 
the  chaplet.  The  victors,  having  been  summoned  by 
proclamation,  were  prps;;n(ed  with  the  ensigns  of  vic- 
tory, and  conducted  along  tiic  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honors,  and  announced 
their  name,  parentage,  and  country.  Tlie  real  reward, 
however,  was  in  the  tame  which  enEiiied,  A  chaplet 
won  in  the  charbt-races  at  Olj-mpia  was  the  highest 
of  eartlily  honors.  What  cnngr.lulationa  from  friends ; 
how  was  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  fortunate  con- 
querorj  what  honor  had  he  conferred  on  hii  natlra 
city,  and  for  what  olSce  was  such  a  one  not  lit !  With 
what  intense  and  deep  delight  munt  hia  bosom  have 
been  filled  when  the  full  scclaira  of  assembled  Greeco 
fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in  loud  saluUIions  and  ap- 
plauses from  everv  part  of  the  crowded  course  I  Then 
cumetbe  more  private  attentions  of  individnal  friendj'. 
d  hii 
Afterward,  came  the  triumphi.1 
impanietl  ty 
The  poet  now  began  his  olSco, 
!!•,  both  for  himself  and  the  happy 
e.xpecCed  immortulitv.  Hnaic  also  lent 
■■      noble 


it  invoU-ed  the  . 
tainty.      It  is 


»  given  as  se 


twenty;  and  even  Ihe  number  of  foar-and-twenty 
tiroes  ia  mentioned.  In  the  preparatory  discipline  ev- 
erything waa  done  which  could  conduce  to  iwiftneaa 
and  strength.  The  exercises  were  performed  with  the 
body  naked  and  well  oiled.  Minute  directions  were 
eatabliahed  in  order  to  prevent  foul  play  («arorij£i'i'a, 
tanotpjia)  ot  any  kind,  so  that  all  the  competitors 
might  atart  and  run  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  The 
contest  was  generally  most  severe  ;  to  reach  the  goal 

<"7- 

See 


lie  register,  wdiich  was  under  the  care  of  suitabls 
'  no  lean  privilege  was  that  of  having  a  stat- 
ue oi  tnemselves  placed,  either  st  the  expense  of  their 
country  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  );rove  of  Jupiter. 
A  perhaps  Btill  greater  honor  awaited  the  victor  on  his 
return  home.  The  conquerors  at  the  Isthmian  games 
were  wnnl  to  be  received  in  their  chariots,  auporlily 
itlired,  amid  thronging  and  jubilant  mulbtudcs.  One 
or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these  victors,  snch 
as  immunity  from  public  offices,  and  a  certain  yearly 
■tipend.  At  Che  Isthmian  games  the  prize  was  ivy 
during  the  mythic  periods.  In  later  ages  the  victor 
was  usnaily  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine-leaves. 
If  the  conquenir  had  come  oif  vicloiious  in  the  three 
great  divisions  —  music,  gymnastics,  and  rating — he 
waa  in  the  Pythian,  as  well  as  in  the  other  sacred 
games,  presen'cedalso  with  a  palm-branch.  See  Smith's 
Diet.  o/Claa.  A  nlij.  s.  v.  Isthmian,  Ol.vmpian,  Kemft- 
an,  Pythian  Games  severally.     See  Ceowa. 


'Ithl'thmlan  Crown. 


(!.)  Faol's  epistlea  (as  above)  abound  with  sllnsloni 
to  ths  Greek  contests,  borrowed  proiubly  from  the 
Ist1>mian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
proaent  dnrinir  his  first  viijt  to  Corinth  (t'onybeara 
and  Howson,  ii,206).  These  contcsta  (-'.  dywi— a  word 
of  general  import,  applied  bv  Paul,  not  to  the^i*,  u 
the  A.  V,  has  it,  but  to  the  mce,  8  Tim.  Iv,  7;  1  Tim. 
vi,  13)  are  minutely  lUnstrated  by  hia  references,  in 
which  tbej  ai^  used  aa  a  flgnre  of  the  Chiiatlaa'a 
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eourso  of  duty  and  struggle  with  opposing  influences. 
The  competitors  (6  dyuviZofitvoc^  1  Cor.  ix,  25;  iav 
dOXf  Tii'f  2  Tim.  ii,  5)  required  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  previous  training  (comp.  outfiauKrj  yvfivama^ 
1  Tim.  iv,  8),  during  which  a  particular  diet  was  en- 
forced {Trdvra  lyKparfvirat,  lov\ayfoy(^^  1  Cor.  ix,  26, 
27).  In  the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exer- 
cises (vpoyvfivdtTiAara)  extended  over  a  peripd  of  ten 
months,  during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  con- 
tests took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators  (jrioiKkififvov  vi^oc  fiapTvpufVj  Heb.  xii,  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  (9(arpov=9Bafiaf 
1  Cor.  iv,  9;  Btal^ofitvoif  Heb.  x,  83).  l*he  games 
were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  (nyou^act 

1  Cor.  ix,  27),  whose  office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name 
and  countr}'  of  each  candidate,  and  especially  to  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled 
multitude,  ns  well  as  to  signify  the  other  crises  of  the 
game.  Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered 
to  a  competitor;  that  in  boxing  the  combatants  should 
not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  etc. ;  any  infringement 
of  these  rules  Qav  /i^  vofiiftwg  d9\rjOffy  2  Tim.  ii,  5) 
involved  a  loss  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pro- 
nounced disqualified  (dSuKifio^^  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  "cast- 
away," a  term  that  seems  to  picture  the  condition  of 
one  disgraced  by  being  adjudged  unfit  to  enter  the 
lists  or  rejected  after  the  game  was  over).  The  judge 
was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (ti  SUaioc  irpir^Ct 

2  Tim.  iv,  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputes 
(jSpajievirMy  Col,  ili,  15;  A.  V.  "rule")  and  to  give 
the  prize  (rb  /3pa/3<(av,  1  Cor.  ix,  24;  Phil,  iii,  14), 

'  consisting  of  a  crown  (trrtf^avoc,  2  Tim.  ii,  5 ;  iv,  8) 
of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Ol3nnpic  games,  and  of 
pine,  or,  at  one  period,  ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  (j^aprovy  1  Cor.  ix, 
25 ;  comp.  1  Pet  v,  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a  source 
of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  19) : 
palm-branches  wero  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (Uev.  vii,  9).  Paul  alludes  to  two  only  out  of 
five  contests,  boxing  and  running,  most  ftvqoently  to 
the  latter.  In  boxing  (irvyfiif ;  compare  wKrivnt^  1 
Cor.  ix,  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were  l>ound  with  the 
cestus,  a  band  of  leather  studded  with  nails,  which 
very  much  increascdthe  severity  of  the  blow,  and  ren- 
dered a  bruise  inevitable  (triroTTca^ui,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  vttw- 
via=Ta.  virb  tovq  StvaQ  ruiv  wXtjyiov  ixvii  Pollux, 
OnoTfi,  ii,  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  his  adversary,  so  that 
they  were  expended  on  the  air  (of'c  wc  dhpa  SipuiP^  1 
Cor.  L  c.)y  or  the  phrase  may  allude  to  the  preludial 
trials  of  comparative  strength  (comp.  Statius,  Theb.  vi, 
487 ;  Virgil,  AUneid,  iv,  870).  The  foot-race  (dpofiog,  2 
Tim.iv,  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  Paul;  comp.  Acts  xiii, 
55 ;  XX,  24)  was  run  in  the  iteuiium  {iv  oralHtft ;  A.  V. 
"race;"  1  Cor.  ix,  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the  other, 
along  the  sides  of  which  wero  the  raised  tiers  of  seats 
on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The  race  was  either 
from  one  end  of  the  ttadinm  to  the  other,  or,  in  the  ^i- 
avKoQ^  back  again  to  the  starting-post.  There  may 
be  a  latent  reference  to  the  SiavXoc  in  the  expression 
apxrfybv  Kai  r£X«(i>r»/v  (Heb.  xii,  2),  Jesus  being,  as 
it  were,  the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quem  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (ffcojrois  Auth.Vers. 
"  mark  ;"  Phil,  iii,  14),  which  was  clearly  visible  from 
one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other,  so  that  tho  runner 
could  make  straight  for  it  (oAc  mq  d^iiXtuc^  1  Cor.  ix, 
26).  Paul  brings  vividly  l)«fore  our  minds  the  earn- 
estness of  the  competitor,  having  cast  off  everj'  encum- 
brance (uyKov  diroOffitvoi  vdvTo),  especially  any 
closely-fitting  rolie  (iinrfnicrTnTov^  Heb.  xii,  1 ;  comp. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  543),  holding  on  his  course 
uninterruptedly  (^iwcoi,  Phil,  iii,  12),  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  distant  goal  (a0op«!>vrec>  aV£/3Xcirc,  Heb.  xii,  2 ; 


xi,  26),  unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  {ira  ^v 
bjciaut  tTTiXavOavofuvo^,  Phil.  L  c),  and  stretchmg 
forward  with  bent  body  (rocc  Si  tfiTrpotrOiv  fsrtrrttvo- 
fuvo^)j  his  perseverance  (^i'  inrofAoyif^f  Heb.  xii,  1), 
his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course  (jura  x^f^it 
Acts  XX,  2-1),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receives 
(jkXafivVf  Phil,  iii,  12),  but  actually  grasps  (caraXi^, 
not  "apprehend,"  as  A.  V,  Phil. ;  circAa/3ov,  1  Tim.  vL 
12, 19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart  (airoairat, 
2  Tim.  iv,  8)  for  the  victor.  The  lengths  of  the  bouoda 
(a  stude  or  furlong  apart)  give  some  idea  of  the  sever- 
it}'  of  the  trial,  and  serx'e  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  him  (virofiovij,  susiaiued  fffvri). 
Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  of  the  Olympic  gamei,  in 
the  ^oAi^oc,  or  long  race,  was  so  exhausted  by  his  ef- 
forts that,  immediately  on  gaining  the  honor  snd 
being  crowned,  he  yielded  np  his  breath;  a  fact 
which  also  serves  to  throw  light  on  scriptaial  lan- 
guage, as  showing  with  what  intense  csgemew  theae 
aspirants  {SoXtxo^pofioi,  long-runners)  strove  for  per- 
ishing   chaplets   (^^aprop    cTtfavopy      See  Rcs- 

MBR. 

On  the  subject  here  treated  of,  see  We8t*s  Odes  of 
Pindar,  2d  ed. ;  Potter*s  AwHquUks  of  Gretee,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  xxi-xxv;  and  Adamses  Roman  Antij.  p.  224-234. 
By  far  the  best  work,  however,  is  Krause'i  Z>ie  6f»- 
nngtik  wnd  Agonistik  d*r  HtlUnen  (Halle,  1835);  faia 
Darstellung  d-r  Olynphiscken  Sp*tU  (Vien.  1888);  and 
his  Die  Pt/thien,  Nemeen  undJstkmeen  (Leipzig,  1841). 
See  also  Nagel,  De  Indis  sfecvlafihus  Ramamonim  m  Gf- 
mara  commemoralis  (Altorf,  17-48) ;  Eckhard,  De  Patk 
aMfef<i(Viteb.  1G88);  Guh\mf[,  De  locuHonam sums « 
paUrsira  petitis  (ibid.  1726) ;  SchOpfer,  De  lonttimitt 
PauK  gymnasticis  (ibid.  17C4) ;  Auerswald,  Dt  vetenm 
arte  luctanai  (ibid.  1720) ;  Giinther,  De  cursorilus  rett- 
rum  (ib.  1709) ;  Hofmann,  De  athleds  tetenm  (Halle, 
1717) ;  Lydii  Affonistica  sacra  (Franeq.  1700). 

Qam'madim  (Heb.  Gammadim^  C'ns};  Sept 
0t'Xajrf Ct  Vulg.  Pygmai,  A.  V.  "  Gammadims")  is  the 
name  of  a  class  of  men  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  11, 
as  defenders  of  the  towers  of  l^^re  in  connection  with 
the  mercenaries  from  Arad.  See  Tyrr.  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  lieen  offered. 

(1.)  Some  (e.  g.  Forster,  Diet.  £br.  Nov,  s.  v.)  sup- 
pose a  connection  with  ^^ft,  go'med,  a  rvMP,  q.  d.  atbU- 
Idgh  men,  whence  the  Vulg.  h^^  pigmies  (so  Rssbi,  Kim- 
chi,  and  others).  Michaelis  {Svpplem,  p.  826)  thinks 
that  the  apimrtnt  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  (Z)(f  Leg.  Heb.  Bit.  ii,  csp.  24)  ex- 
plains it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  godft,  like  the 
I^res  of  the  Romans  (see  also  his  Dissert,  de  Gamma- 
dim,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxiii,  18).  This  view  seems 
to  be  refuted  by  A  nth  in  g,  Dissertat.  de  suhUsla  riv 
W^^^tper  Pgmaos  interprettitione  (Vitemb.  1710). 

(2.y Others  (e.  g.  Pfeiffer,  Dub.Ver,  p.  783;  LudolC 
Comment  hist,  ACthiop.  p.  73,  74)  treat  it  as  a  geograph- 
ical or  local  term ;  Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a  He 
braized  form  (ayKuw  for  *TCa)  of  the  name  i4iia«,* 
Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  has  Cofpa^ 
docians,  as  though  reading  D"^7??^;  Fuller  (MisctiLyi 
698)  identifies  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  Gamala(V\\iL 
V,  14) ;  and  again  the  word  has  been  broken  np  into 
n'^n^  Da=a/#o  the  Medes.  Rosenmtiller  (5cW.  ad 
loc.)  thinks  it  the  name  of  some  obscure  Photnician 
town ,  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  these  conjectarw 
are  equally  without  foundation  (see  Harduin,  sd  loc.; 
Reland,  P'alcegt,  p.  784). 

(8.)  Most  later  interpreters  give  a  more  general  mil- 
itary' sense  to  the  word.  Gesenios  {Tkesaur.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  l^fl,  a  bougk,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors.  Lee  renders  shortsvxirdssMM,  from  the 
same  Arable  root.    H&vernick  (ad  loc.^  understain!* 
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darinff  one$j  from  an  AramaBan  root.  Hitzig  (ad  loc.) 
suggests  deserters  (^Ueberldnftr),  and  draws  attention 
to  the  preposition  in  as  favoring  this  sense :  he  inclines, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  tiie  prophet  had  in  view 
Cant,  iv,  4,  and  that  the  word  D'^'^iiaft  in  that  passage 
has  been  raccessively  corrupted  into  0*^*1130,  as  read 

bv  the  Sept.,  which  gives  ^vXaxtQ  and  D*^7?l^*  '^  ^^ 
the  present  text.  The  Syr.  and  Arabian  interpreters 
agree  with  the  Sept.,  rendering  watchmen  (so  Luther, 
'*  Wichter").  FUrst  (ZTeft.  Lex,  s.  v.)  refers  the  word 
to  an  obsolete  ^pd,  to  place  or  make  Uand  (akin  with 
the  above  Arabic  ^omoi,  to  lefimC)^  and  translates  gar- 
riton  (Besatzun^),  a  view  that  seems  to  agree  with  the 
context.  The  following  words  of  the  verse — **  They 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — are 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouyunjilc 
(Layard,  Nittevehj  ii,  296). — Smith,  s  v. 
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Castle  of  a  maritime  People  (probably  the  Tyrlani),  with  the 
shields  hanging  upon  the  wsJlii. 

Oa'mnl  (Heb.  Gamuts  ^^^J?  weaned;  Sept  To- 
ftovX  V.  r.  ra/iov}|X),  the  chief  of  the  twenty-second 
coane  of  priests  as  reinstituted  after  the  captivity  (1 
Chnm.  xxiv,  17),  B.C.  636.     See  Betu-Gamdl. 

Oanganelll     See  Clement  XIV. 

Oaiiges,  or  Ounga,  a  great  river  in  India,  im- 
portant not  only  in  the  geography,  but  also  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Hindustan.    The  sources  of  the  streams  which 
nnite  to  form  it  are  within  the  snowy  range  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.    The  BhagireUi  rises  from  a  snow- 
field  near  lat  30^  54'  N.,  and  long.  79^  7'  E.    The  AU 
tt£fsaa</a  joins  it,  with  a  volume  of  water  one  half  great- 
er than  its  own,  at  about  lat  80^  10'  N.,  long.  78°  35' 
£.,  where  it  first  receives  the  name  Gantfes^  or  Gangd. 
At  Hurdwar,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  long.  78°  07'  E.,  it  en- 
ters the  great  plain  of  Hindustan.     At  Allahabad  it 
is  joined  by  the  Jumna  River;  and  again,  about  270 
miles  below  that,  by  the  Ghogra,  having  previously 
received  the  Gumbi  and  some  others.    About  halfway 
between  Allahabad  and  the  Ghogra  is  the  holy  city  of 
the  Hindus — Benares.     Farther  east  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sone  GundulL  and  Koosy,  and  below  Seebgunj  it  be- 
gins to  divide  into  the  multitudinous  streams  by  which 
it  enters  the  sea.     The  one  of  these  many  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  which  b  most  available  for  commerce  is 
the  Hooghly,  upon  whose  banks  is  the  city  of  Calcutta. 
The  Ganges  varies  much  in  its  width  at  different  places 
and  with  the  seasons.    Bishop  Heber,  at  the  last  of  June, 
says  that  he  could  scarcely  see  across  it:  "It  looked 
like  a  sea,  with  many  sails  upon  it.*'     Again,  at  Bog- 
lipoor  he  writes :  **  A  little  below  Boglipoor,  last  year, 
it  was  nine  measured  miles  across;  and  this  year, 
though  far  less  ground  is  covered,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
full  seven ;  and  here  we  are  perhaps  600  miles,  reck- 
oning the  windings  of  the  river,  from  the  sea"  (In  lion 
Journal,  i,  130).     At  Cawnpoor,  after  the  rains,  he 
writes :  **The  Ganges  is  still  a  noble  stream ;  its  width, 
at  the  usual  place  of  ferrying,  I  should  think  not  far 
from  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  at  this  season  the  water  is 
in  many  places  shallow.     At  Allahabad  it  has  an  av- 
erage width  of  four  miles,  within  the  limits  of  which  it 
changes  its  course  annually.   Like  all  rivers  that  over- 
flow their  banks,  the  Ganges  holds  a  large  admixture 
of  mud  and  sand.     It  has  been  computed  that  it  de- 
livers into  the  sea  annually  an  average  of  634,600,000 
tons  ot  solid  matter." 


Its  RtUffi'jtu  Aspects. — The  worship  of  this  river  is 
enjoined  in  the  Hindu  Shasters.  Certain  places  on 
it  are  particularly  sacred.  At  Hurdwar,  or  the  Gate 
of  Vuhnu,  where  the  Ganges  issues  from  the  Hima- 
laya, the  number  assembling  annually  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Most  of  them 
come  to  wash  away  their  sins.  After  every  twelve 
years,  which  is  a  more  auspicious  period,  millions  as- 
semble on  certain  festival  days,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
police  force  to  keep  the  people  from  drowning  each 
other,  in  the  rush  to  bathe  at  the  auspicious  moment. 
At  Allahabad,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite,  a 
third  river,  called  Haraswatee^  sister  to  these  two,  ac- 
cording to  Hindis  notions,  flows  under  them.  Tho 
junction  is  called  TVifrea^e,  and  the  sanctifying  and 
purifying  influences  are  secured  to  the  worshipper  by 
lying  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  in  a  prescribed 
position.  The  place  where  the  Ganges  empties  it- 
self into  the  sea  is  also  sacred  (see  Dass,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Hindus).  According  to  Ward,  the  water  is 
used  for  food,  bathing,  medicine,  religious  ceremonies, 
etc. ;  and  formerly,  when  a  Hindu  king  was  crowned, 
it  was  poured  upon  his  head  as  a  part  of  his  conse- 
cration. Until  recently,  the  water  of  this  river  was 
used  in  the  English  courts  of  India  in  administering 
the  oath  to  Hindus.  So  much  is  this  river  reverenced 
among  the  Hindi^s,  that  many  Brahmans  will  not  cook 
upon  it,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it,  nor  wash  themselves 
nor  their  clothes  in  it.  Some  persons  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or  to 
perform  rites  for  deceased  relations,  and  to  cany  this 
water  to  places  in  their  houses  for  religions  and  medic- 
inal purposes.  Many  rich  men,  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, keep  men  constantly  employed  in  making  the 
journey  to  and  fro  to  bring  Ganges  water.  In  these 
cases  a  relay  of  men  is  established  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  the  water,  carried  in  small  bottles,  careful- 
ly placed  in  baskets  suspended  on  a  bamboo  swung 
across  the  shoulder.  All  castes  worship  Gan^a.  She 
is  represented,  acco-  ding  to  Ward,  as  a  white  woman 
wearing  a  crown,  sitting  on  the  sea-animal  named  Ma- 
kara,  and  havin<$  in  her  right  hand  a  water-lily,  and  in 
her  left  the  lute.  In  certain  months  the  merit  of  bath- 
ing in  the  Ganges  is  greater  than  in  others.  In  every 
month,  on  tlie  first,  sixth,  and  eleventh  of  the  moon, 
and  at  its  total  wane  also,  bathing  in  the  Ganges  is 
recommended.  According  to  the  Ganga,  Yakga,  YaUe, 
there  are  3,500,000  holy  places  belonging  to  Ganga. 
The  person  who  looks  at  Gango,  or  bathes  in  this  riv- 
er, will  obtain  all  the  fruit  which  arises  from  visiting 
all  these  3,500,000  places.  If  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  killing  cows,  Brahmans,  or  his  holy  teacher, 
or  of  drinking  spirits,  touch  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
desiring  in  his  mind  the  remission  of  these  sins,  they 
will  lie  forgiven.  **  Amongst  the  rivers  which,  at  the 
classical  and  the  Purdnic  period  of  India,  were  held  in 
peculiar  sanctity  by  the  nation,  the  Gan^s  undoubt- 
edly occupied  the  foremost  rank.  In  the  Vedic  poetry 
it  is  but  seldom  mentioned ;  and,  whenever  its  name 
occurs,  whether  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda^  or  the 
ritual  text  of  the  Yajurveda,  no  legendary  fact  or  myth- 
ical narrative  is  connected  with  it.  Nor  does  the  law- 
book of  Manu  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  author 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  myths  which  connect 
this  river  in  the  epic  poems  and  in  the  Puranas  with 
the  Pantheon  of  India.  The  earliest,  and  by  far  the 
most  poetical  legend  of  the  Ganges,  occurs  in  that  mas- 
terpiece of  Sanscrit  poetry,  the  Ramayana.  W^e  givo 
its  substance,  because  it  explains  the  principal  epithets 
by  which  this  river  is  spoken  of,  or  invoked  in  ancient 
and  modem  HindA  poetry,  and  because  it  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  type  of  the  many  fables  which  refer  (b 
the  purifying  and  supernatural  properties  of  its  watefs. 
There  lived,  says  the  Ramayana^  in  Ayodhyu  (the  mod- 
em Oude),  a  king,  by  the  name  of  Sagara,  who  had 
two  wives,  Kesini  and  Sumati ;  but  they  bore  him  no 
issue.     He  therefore  repaired  to  the  Himalaya;  and 
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after  a  hundred  years*  severe  austerities,  Bhrign,  the 
saint,  became  favorable  ta  his  wishes,  and  granted  him 
posterity.  Kesini  bore  nim  a  son,  who  was  named 
Asamanjas,  and  Sumati  brought  forth  a  gourd,  whence 
sprang  60,U00  soup,  who  in  time  became  as  many  he- 
roes. Asamanjas,  however,  in  growing  up,  was  ad- 
dicted to  cruel  practices,  and  was  therefore  banished 
by  his  father  from  the  kingdom.  His  eon  was  Ansu- 
mat,  who  thus  became  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhya. 
Now  it  happened  that  Sagara  resolved  to  perform  a 
great  liorse-sacritice ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sa- 
cred law,  chose  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  horse,  which 
he  confided  to  the  care  of  Ansumat,  But  while  the 
latter  was  engaged  in  tho  initiatory  rites  of  the  sacri- 
fice, a  huge  serpent  emerged  from  Uie  soil,  and  carried 
off  the  horse  to  the  infernal  regions.  Tliereupon  Sa- 
gara, being  informed  of  the  obstruction  which  had  be- 
fallen his  pious  undertaking,  ordered  his  60,000  sons 
to  recover  the  horse  from  the  subterranean  robber. 
These  then  set  to  work,  digging  the  earth,  and  strik- 
ing terror  into  all  creation.  Having  explored,  for 
many  years,  tho  infernal  regions,  they  at  last  found  the 
aacred  horse  grazing,  and  watched  by  a  fiery  saint, 
in  whom  they  recognised  the  serpent,  the  cause  of 
their  troubles.  Enraged,  they  attacked  him ;  but  the 
saint,  who  was  no  other  being  than  Vinhnii,  at  once  re- 
duced them  to  ashes.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the  return 
of  hb  sons,  Sagara  sent  his  grandson,  Ansumat,  in 
search  of  them  and  the  sacred  horse.  Ansumat  Tvent, 
and  soon  ascertained  the  fate  of  his  relatives;  but 
when — mindful  of  his  duties — he  wished  to  sprinkle 
consecrated  water  on  their  ashes,  so  as  to  enable  their 
souls  to  rise  to  heaven,  Garuda,  the  bird  of  Vishnu, 
and  brother  of  Sumati,  came  in  sight,  and  told  Ansu- 
mut  that  it  was  improper  to  use  terrestrial  water  for 
such  a  libation,  and  that  he  ought  to  provide  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Ganga,  the  heavenly  daughter  of  Ilimavat 
(the  Himalaya).  Ansumat,  bowing  to  the  behest  of 
the  king  of  birds,  went  homo  with  the  horse  to  Sagara; 
and  the  sacrifice  being  achieved,  Sagara  strove  to  cause 
the  descent  of  the  Ganga,  but  all  his  devices  remained 
fruitless ;  and,  after  30,000  years,  he  went  to  heaven. 
Nor  was  Ansumat  more  successful  in  his  attempt  with 
the  austerities  he  performed  for  tho  same  purpose,  nor 
his  son  Dwilipa,  who,  obeying  the  law  of  time,  after 
80,000  years,  went  to  the  heaven  of  Indra.  Dwilipa 
had  obtained  a  son,  named  Bhagiratha.  He,  too,  was 
eager  to  obtain  the  descent  of  tho  Ganini ;  and  having 
completed  a  course  of  severe  austerities,  he  obtained 
the  favor  of  Brahman,  who  told  him  he  would  yield  to 
his  prayers  provided  that  Siva  consented  to  receive 
the  sacred  river  on  his  head,  as  the  earth  would  be  too 
feeble  to  liear  its  fall  when  coming  from  heaven.  And 
now  Bhagiratha  recommenced  his  penance,  until  Siva 
consented,  and  told  the  Ganga  to  descend  from  heaven. 
The  river  obej'cd ;  but,  enra^-ed  at  his  command,  she 
assumed  a  form  of  immense  size,  and  increased  her  ce- 
lerity, thinking  thus  to  carry  him  off  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Yet  the  god,  becoming  aware  of  her  inten- 
tions, caught  and  entangled  her  in  his  matted  hair,  out 
of  which  she  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  her- 
self, though  erring  there  for  many  years.  Nor  would 
she  have  been  released  had  not  Bhagiratha,  by  his  re- 
newed penance,  appeased  the  god,  who  then  allowed 
her  to  descend  from  his  head  in  seven  streams — Hla- 
dint,  Pavini,  and  Nalini,  which  went  eastwards ;  and 
Sitiv,  Suchakshus,  and  Sindhu,  which  went  westwards, 
while  the  seventh  stream  followed  Bhagiratha  wherev- 
er ho  proceeded.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  king,  on 
his  journey,  passed  by  the  hermitage  of  an  irascible 
saint,  whose  name  was  Jahnu.  The  latter,  seeing  the 
Ganga  overflooding  in  her  arrogance  the  precincts  of 
his  sacrificial  spot,  and  dcjstroying  his  sacred  vessels, 
became  impatient,  and  drank  up  all  her  waters ;  there- 
upon all  the  gods  became  terrified,  and  promised  him 
that,  IT*  future,  the  Ganga  would  pay  him  filial  respect, 
and  become  his  daughter,  if  he  would  restore  her  again 


to  existence.     Quieted  by  this  promise,  Jahnu  then  a\> 
lowed  her  to  flow  out  from  his  ear,  and  therefore  she  is 
stUl  called  Jahnavi,  or  the  daughter  of  Juhau.    But, 
because  Bhagiratha,  by  dint  of  his  exertions,  enabled 
his  ancestors,  now  sprinkled  with  the  waten  of  the 
Ganga,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  Brahman  allowed  bim  to 
consider  her  as  his  daughter,  whence  she  is  called  Bha- 
girathi.    And  she  is  also  called  the  river  of  ^  the  three 
paths,'  because  her  waters  flow  in  heaven,  on  earth, snd 
pervaded  the  subterranean  regions.   Saeh  is  the  acconnt 
of  the  Ramayana,  and  its  substance  is  repeated  by  the 
Mahahharaia  and  several  of  the  Puranas,  though  they 
differ  in  the  names  of  the  streams  formed  in  her  de- 
scent by  the  Ganga,  some  (for  instance,  the  Vuhn' 
and  Vayu^Purana)  restricting  their  number  from  seven 
to  four,  called  by  the  Vuknu-Puratka  Sita,  Alakanandii, 
Chakshu,  and  Bhadra.     A  farther  deviation  may  be 
seen  in  that,  while  in  the  J2(Tf»ajfcnuithe  Ganga  springs 
from  the  Ilimavat  (Himalaya),  whose  daughter  she  is, 
the  VtshaU'Ptirana  assigns  her  source  to  the  nail  of 
the  great  toe  of  Vishnu^s  left  foot,  and  allows  Siva 
merely  to  receive  her  on  his  head.     The  followmg 
passape  from  this  Purana  will  show  the  ideas  on  the 
history  and  the  properties  of  this  river :  *  Fmm  that 
third  region  of  the  atmosphere,  or  seat  of  Vishnu,  pro- 
ceeds the  stream  that  washes  away  all  sin,  the  rirer 
Ganga,  embrowned  with  the  unguents  of  the  nyir.phs 
of  heaven,  who  have  sported  in  her  waters.     Having 
her  Fource  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  of  Vishnu's  left 
foot,  Dhruva  (Siva)  reverses  her,  and  sustains  her  day 
and  night  devoutly  on  his  head,  and  thence  the  sereo 
Kishis  practice  the  exercises  of  austerity  in  herwaten^ 
wreathing  their  brsiided  locks  with  her  waves.    The 
orb  of  the  moon,  encompassed  by  her  accumulated  cur- 
rent, derives  augmented  lustre  from  her  contact   This 
applies  to  the  htamly  Ganges.     Falling  from  on  high, 
as  fhe  issues  from  the  moon  she  alights  on  the  summit 
of  Mcru,  and  thence  flows  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  for  its  puriflcati<m.    The  Sita,  Alakananda,  Chak- 
shu, and  Bhadra,  are  four  branches  of  but  one  river, 
divided  according  to  the  regions  towards  which  it  pro- 
ceeds.    The  branch  that  is  known  as  Alkananda  was 
lx>rne  affectionately  by  Siva  upon  his  head  for  more 
than  a  hundred  vears.and  was  the  river  which  raised  to 
heaven  the  sinful  sons  of  Sagara  by  washing  their  ash- 
es.    Tlie  offences  of  any  man  who  bathes  in  this  river 
arc  immediately  expiated,  and  unprecedented  virtoe  is 
engendered.     Its  waters,  offered  by  sons  to  their  an- 
cestors in  faith  for  three  years,  yield  to  the  latter  rare- 
ly attainable  gratification.      Men  of  the  twice-born 
orders,  who  offer  sacrifice  in  this  river  to  the  lord  of 
sacrifice,  Pumfhottama,  obtain  whatever  they  desire, 
either  here  or  in  heaven.      Saints  who  are  purified 
from  all  evil  by  bathing  in  its  waters,  and  who^  minds 
are  intent  on  Kesava  (Vishnu),  acquire  thereby  final 
liberation.   This  sacred  stream,  heard  of,  desired,  Men, 
touched,  bathed  in,  or  hymned  day  by  day,  sanctifies 
all  beings ;  and  those  who,  even  at  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues,  exclaim  **  Ganga,  Ganga,"  atone  for  the 
sins  committed  during  three  previous  lives' "  (Cham- 
bers, s.  v.). 

The  Ceremonies.  —  The  following  is  taken  fMa 
Ward's  Hindus:  "Crowds  of  people  assemble  from 
the  different  towns  and  villages  near  the  river,  es- 
pecially at  the  most  sacred  places  of  the  river,  bring- 
ing their  offerings  of  fruit,  rice,  flowers,  cloth,  sweet- 
meats, etc.,  and  hang  garlands  of  flowers  acron  the 
river,  even  where  it  is  very  wide.  After  the  people 
have  bathed,  the  officiating  Brahman  ascends  the 
Iwnks  of  tho  river  with  them ;  and,  after  repeating  re- 
ligious texts,  places  before  him  a  jar  of  water,  snd, 
sitting  with  his  face  to  the  north  or  east,  performs 
what  is  called  Ghata-st'  hapana.  After  this,  the 
Brahman  performs  other  ceremonies ;  then  the  »  orhip 
of  the  five  gods,  of  the  nine  planets,  of  the  regions  of 
the  ten  quarters,  etc.  To  this  succeeds  mcditatioo. 
Th^  priest  next  presents  the  offerings,  which  may  bt 
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sixty-four,  or  eighteen,  or  sixteen,  or  ten,  or  five,  or 
merely  flowers  and  water,  according  to  the  person* s 
ability.     To  these  offerings  the  worshipper  must  add 
sesamuxn,  clariiied  butter,  and  barley  flour.     The  offi- 
ciating Bruhnian  next  performs  the  worship  of  Nara- 
y&n&,  M&ii6shw&r&,  Bramha,  S60ry&  Bh&g£er&l'h&, 
and  Himal&ya ;  then  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters,  as  the  fish,  the  tortoises,  the  frogs,  the 
water-snakes,  the  leeches,  the  snails,  the  m&k&r&s,  the 
shell-fish,  the  porpoises,  etc.    The  offerings,  after  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
are  thrown  into  the  Ganges.     Ten  lamps  of  clarified 
butter  are  then  lighted  up,  and  all  the  other  offerings 
presented.     After  this  the  names  of  certain  gods  are 
repeated,  with  forms  of  praise ;  the  fee  is  presented  to 
the  priest,  the  Brahmans  are  entertained,  and  the  of- 
ferings sent  to  tha  bouses  of  Brahmans.     At  the  close 
of  these  cercmunies  the  people  perform  obeisance  to 
Gan^,  and  then  depart.     Great  multitudes  assemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  these  occasions,  and  ex- 
pect much,  both  in  this  life  and  hereafter,  from  this 
act  of  worship.     If  a  person  place  on  his  head  ten 
fruits  of  any  kind,  and  thus  immerse  himself  in  the 
Ganges  on  this  d«iy,  the  sins  of  ten  births  will  be  re- 
moved.     In  this  month  also  images  of  Ganga  are  set 
up  in  domestic  temples  and  worshipped,  and  the  next 
day  thrown  into  the  river.     In  some  places  clay  im- 
ages of  this  goddess  are  preserved  in  clay  temples,  and 
worshipped  daily.     Persons  escaping  dangers  on  wa- 
ter present  offerings  to  Gangu,  as  well  as  to  Varoona, 
the  Indian  Neptune,  as  mariners,  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  used  to  offer  a  sacritice  to  Venus. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon  in  Choi' 
tra,  the  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  their 
hands  joined,  immerse  themselves,  after  which  the  of- 
ficiating Brahman  reads  a  portion  of  the  Shastra,  de- 
scribing the  benefits  arising  from  this  act  of  bathing. 
The  people  repeat  after  the  priest  certain  significant 
words,  as  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name  of  Vishnu, 
etc.,  and  then  immerse  themselves  agiin.     Gifts  of 
rice,  fmits,  and  money  are  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  priests.     On  this  occasion  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  persons  stand  in  the  water  in  one  spot, 
for  whom  one  Brahman  reads  the  formulas.     These 
groups  are  to  be  seen  extending  themselves  very  far 
along  the  river.     At  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  (on  the  thirteenth  of  its  decrease)  with  the 
star  Shatal)hisha,  this  festival  is  called  the  Great  Va- 
roonee.      The  merit  arising  from  bathing  at  this  lucky 
moment  is  supposed  to  be  very  great.     The  people 
fast  till  the  bathing  is  over.     When  there  is  a  con- 
junction as  above,  and  the  day  falls  on  Saturday,  the 
festival  is  called  the  Great  Great  VarunV* 

The  exposure  of  sick  and  dyif^  on  the  banks  of  th3 
Ganges  is  of  uncertain  date.  The  following  sum- 
marr  is  from  the  Calcutta  Review^  No.  xx,  vol.  x, 
1848 :  **  The  Kurma  Parana  says,  *  Those  that  conscious- 
ly die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  shall  be  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  Brahma;  and  those  who  die  uncon- 
gdousfy  shall  surely  go  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma.' 
The  Agm  Purana  says^  *  those  who  die  when  half  their 
t>ody-  is  immersed  in  Ganga  water,  shall  be  happy 
thousands  of  ages,  and  resemble  Brahma.*  In  the 
Skdnda  Purana,  Shiva  says, '  To  him  who  dies  in  Gan- 
ga I  give  my  footstool  to  sit  upon.*  There  are  a  great 
many  traditionary  stories  concerning  Ganga  believed 
by  the  majority  of  HlndAs.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  '  On  the  banks  of  the  Bhaglrathi  there  grew  a 
stately  banian-tree,  in  whose  ample  folds  a  paddy-bird 
had  made  her  nest.  On  a  certain  day  the  tree  was 
torn  np  by  the  roots  by  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
The  bird  was  destroyed,  and  tt<«  l^ones  buried  in  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Ganga.  The  padd3'-bird,  in  the 
next  transmigration,  was  taken  up  into  heaven  simply 
because  her  bones  had  accidentally  been  deposited  in 
the  river.  After  this  she  became  one  of  Indra's 
aueens  vn  his  heaven.'    In  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
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teaching  the  Hindus  almost  aniversally  throw  into  the 
river  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  at  some  distance 
from  its  shores.  Even  the  bodies  of  those  that  die  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  suffer  cremation  there, 
are  not  wholly  burnt.  Some  part  of  the  body,  gener- 
ally the  part  surrounding  the  navel,  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  burn  their  dead 
throw  them  bodily  into  the  river.  The  exposure  of 
the  sick  and  dying  is  as  follows.  When  the  patient 
seems  to  be  beyond  recover}',  the  relatives  make  prep- 
arations to  *give  him  to  Ganga.'  This  is  a  stronger 
duty  than  seeking  his  recovery.  *  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  but  the  carrying  of  the  sick  to 
the  river  lies  in  oar  own  hands,  therefore  we  must  do 
our  duty.*  A  couch  is  procured,  called  the  klud,  for 
the  dead,  a  number  of  torches  if  it  he  night,  and  notice 
is  given  throughout  the  neighborhood  ....  On  the 
way  the  attendants  repeat  loudly  the  names  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses.  At  the  ^uxt  they  lay  him  close 
to  the  water,  and  cause  him  to  say  that  he  has  come  to 
see  the  Mother  Ganges.  He  is  laid  in  a  miserable 
hut,  amid  dirt  and  nuisance,  and  multitudes  of  dying 
sick,  whose  shrieks  and  groans  fill  the  air.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death  he  is  again  brought  down  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  half  immersed  in  water,  to  givo 
up  the  ghosL  *  The  habit  of  choking  the  dying  pa- 
tients with  water  and  mud  is  unquestionably  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  rite,  but  is  not  uniformly  put  in 
practice.* ...  If  any  one  survives  the  exposure,  and 
return  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  rejected  by  the  goddess,  and  be  treated 
thenceforward  as  an  outcast — *  an  alien  to  his  mother's 
cl^ildren.'  The  British  government,  which  has  fo 
nearly  extirpated  satti,  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  abol- 
ish infanticide,  whether  in  the  Ganges  or  elsewhere,  is 
giving  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  ghat  mur- 
dsrs." — Ward's  Manners  and  Custotns  of  the  Hindus; 
Vishnu  Purana  (Wilson's  tiansl.);  Calcutta  Review^ 
vol.  X ;  Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Qangra,  Council  op  {Concilium  Gangrense)^  a  syn- 
od held  at  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  4th  century,  against 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  See  Eustathiams.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  council  is  uncertain.  Pagi,  following 
Socrates,  fixes  it  about  A.D.  860 ;  Ceillier  about  A.D. 
379  {Auteurs  Sacres,  iv,  879);  Hefele  (ConcUieng^ 
schichte,  ii,  765)  leaves  it  uncertain.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, also,  whether  the  Eustathians  (ot  irtpi  Evora" 
9iov\  against  whom  this  council  was  directed,  really 
sprung  from  Eustathius  of  Seliaste.  "All  the  facts 
are  in  &vor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
Not  only  is  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  ii,  43,  and  of 
Sozomen,  iii,  14,  to  this  effect,  but  the  whole  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  character  of  Eustathius,  who 
was  a  zealous  ascetic,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the  as- 
cetic life  in  the  countries  around  the  Pontus,  and  had 
formed  a  whole  school.  See  Basilii  Cassareens,  ep,  288. 
(Here  we  find  mentioned,  in  fact,  the  ascetic  dress,  to 
which  the  Eustathians,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity — the 
K^va  dfipdofiara,  that  is,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Basilius,  t6  iraxif  «/iariov,  icai  i)  ^aii/17  Kai  tTiq  dit^/fi' 
Tov  fivpariQ  rd  viroSTifiara'),  and  ep,  119  (Epiphanius, 
Hceres,  75.)  We  perceive,  also,  in  the  letters  of  Basil- 
ins  a  trace  of  opposition  to  the  new  monastic  spirit  in 
the  districts  of  the  Pontus.  At  least  at  Neocsssarea, 
where  the  attachment  to  old  usages  prevailed,  the 
spreading  of  the  ascetic  life  among  men  and  virgins 
was  brought  up  as  an  objection  against  Basilius  of  Cae- 
sarea.  See  ep.  207  ad  Neooasarems,  §  2"  (Neander,  CA. 
History,  Torrej^'s  transl.  ii,  244). 

The  acts  of  the  council  are  very  important  as  testi- 
monies against  certain  doctrines  and  practices  which 
have  since  characterized  the  Church  of  Rome.  Eu- 
stathius taught  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry,  and  to  eat 
certain  meats.  He  separated  several  married  persons ; 
advised  those  who  disliked  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church  to  communicate  at  home.    He  wore,  and  madOw 
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hia  followere  also  wear,  an  extraordinary  dress ;  obliged 
women  to  cut  off  tlielr  hair ;  and  directed  bis  followers 
to  avoid,  as  the  greatest  profanation,  the  communion 
and  the  benediction  of  a  married  priest  living  with  his 
wife.     In  opposition  to  these  errors,  twenty-one  can- 
ons were  published  by  the  Council  of  Gangra.    Fifteen 
bishops  subscribed  them,  and  addressed  them,  togeth- 
er with  a  synodal  letter  containing  briefly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  council,  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Armenia.     Canon  1.  Condemns  with  anathema 
those  who  blame  marriage,  and  who  suy  that  a  woman 
living  with  her  husband  cannot  be  saved.     2.  Con- 
demns with  anathema  tliose  who  forbid  the  eating  of 
meat.     4.  Condemns  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  a  married  priest,  and  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  holy  communion  consecrated  by  him. 
9.  Condemns  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  virginity 
or  continence,  not  for  the  sake  of  perfection,  but  from 
a  horror  of  the  married  state.     10.  Condemns  those 
who,  having  themselves  embraced  the  state  of  virgin- 
ity, insult  married  persons.     11.  Condemns  those  who 
despise  the  agap»  or  love-feasts,  and  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  them.     12.  Condemns  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  extraordinary  strictness,  wear  a  [leculiar  dress, 
and  condemn  those  who  wear  ordinary  clothing.     14. 
Condemns  those  who  forsake  their  husbands  through 
a  false  horror  of  marriage.     15.  Condemns  those  who, 
under  pretext  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  forsake  their 
children,  without  providing  for  their  sustenance  or  con- 
version.    16.  Condemns  children  who,  upon  the  same 
plea,  desert  their  parents.— Landon,  Mantud  of  Conn- 
ciU,  B.  v.;  Hefele,  /.  c;  Neander,  /.  c;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengeschichtt,  Vl,  247. 

Gano,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  lorn  at  Hope- 
well, New  Jersey,  July  22, 1727,  and  he  was  there  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1754.  His  first  labors  were 
in  the  Southern  States,  where,  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
inferior,  it  is  said,*'to  none  but  Whitefield."  During 
the  Revolutionar}'  War  he  was  an  army  chaplain.  In 
17G2  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1788,  when  ho 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Town  Fork  Church,  near  Lexington.  He  died  at 
Frankfort,  August  10, 1804.  His  pulpit  talents  were 
of  a  high  order.  See  Life  <f  GanOj  primipall  y  an  au- 
tobiography (1806, 12mo);  Benedict,  History  of  the  Bap- 
tUU,  vol.  ii ;  Sprague,  j1  n«d!»,  vi,  62. 

Gano,  Stephen,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
New  York  Dec.  25, 1762.    After  being  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  ho  spent  two  years  in  the  army  as 
surgeon  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  then  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.     Becoming 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  he  was  ordained  Aug.  2,  1786;  and  after 
being  for  a  while  a  niissionarj'  on  the  Tlusdon,  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  nt  Hillsdale  and  Hudson. 
In  1792  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  ministrations  were  very 
successful.     He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M. A. 
from  Brown  University  in  1800,  having  been  one  of 
the  overseers  of  that  institution  since  1794.     He  died 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Providence,  Aug.  18, 1828.    Mr. 
Gano  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  229. 
Gannim.    See  En-oannim. 
Gans,  David,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  bom  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centurj'.     He  is  considered  by 
.  Jost  to  l)e  nn  untnistworthy  writer.     Among  his  best 
works  are  Zermach  David,  or  The  Branch  of  D  (vid,  in 
two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  chronicle  of  sacred 
and  Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  1592 ;  the 
second  recounts  some  of  the  events  of  secular  history 
(I^rngue,  1592;  Forth,  1784).     He  died  in  Prague  in 
1013.— Grasse,  AUgem.  Literiirgeschichtf,  v,  §  .Sll ;  Jost, 
Gejtchichte  d.  Judenthums,  iii,  215 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to 
Hehr,  Lit.  p.  444.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Gap  (V^^B,  ptrett,  a  hreaek,  as  elsewhere  rendeib 
ed),  a  rent  or  opening  in  a  wall  (Ezek.  ziii,  5;  comp. 
Amos  iv,  i>),  Ihe  Jewish  false  prophets  did  not  stand 
in  the  gap  (Ezek.  xxil,  30) ;  they  did  nothing  to  st^p 
the  cour6e  of  wickedness  which  opened  a  door  for  the 
vengeance  of  God  to  break  in  upon  their  nation.     See 
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Gar  (rdct  Vulg.  Saws),  a  man  whose  '*  sons*'  are 
nt-med  in  the  Apocrypha  among  the  *'  sons  of  the  serv- 
ants  of  Solomon"  (1  Esdr.  v,  84).  There  are  not  in 
tlie  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  any  names  correapond- 
ing  to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this 
n  .me. 

Garaase,  FRANgoia,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Angoulemc  in  1585.     In  1600  he  entered  the  societv, 
and  after  tei;ching  for  a  while  tcok  the  \ows  in  1618. 
He  subsequently  wrote  bocks  of  controversy  (mostly 
under  fulse  names,  and  of  which  he  repeatedly  denied 
being  the  author).     1  heir  sarcastic  tone,  violent  out- 
burst of  passion,  and  wholesale  abuse  of  all  whom  he 
considered  as  enemies  of  his  order,  provoked  the  cen- 
sure of  Boman  Catholics  themselves.     Ihe  ezprrjii- 
fionsfoolj  tat,  cut,  etc.,  abound  in  hb  writings  again^i 
the  Protestants.     The  expressions  ModetHcL,  uffuhilita- 
te,  matuuttudine,  supra  modum  amabili*,  applied  tu  him 
by  the  historian  of  his  order,  will  always  appear  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  his  works  as  a  bitter  sarcasm 
rather  than  a  compliment.     When  the  plague  broke 
out  at  Poiiiers,  where  he  had  been  exiled  by  his  suj*- 
riors  for  writing  a  Sontme  theologiquit  (1625,  fol.),  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  he  asked  pennissica 
to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  devotion  June  14, 1681.     Among  hia  other 
works  we  notice  Elixir  Calvinigticum  (1615,  4to),  under 
the  name  of  Andrew  Scioppius : — Craisonfmubre  d' An- 
dre de  Nesmond  (1656) :— J>  Rabelais  rtforvu  par  Us 
ministres  (1619, 12mo),  a  violent  atti.ck  againn  Protec- 
tant ministers,  and  particularly  Du  Moulm : — B*cMert  he 
des  RechrckiS  d'Efittme  Patqmer  (16i:2,  8vo),  the  full 
title  of  which  aftbrds  a  good  example  of  Garasfe's 
st}le :  ** Inscribed  to  Etienne  Pasquier,  wherever  l.e 
may  be ;  for  never  having  been  uble  to  recognise  ycur 
religion,  I  do  not  know  the  way  and  route  you  h«ve 
taken  on  leaving  this  life,  and  therefore  I  tm  obliptd 
to  write  to  you  at  hazard,  and  to  address  this  bundlf^ 
wherever  you  may  5«  .  .  .  . ;"  etc     See  Niceron,  J/<- 
motres,  vol.  xxxi ;  Bayle,7}trtioiwtatiT;  Alegamlie,  £P- 
loth.  Scriptor,  Soc,  Jem;  Iloefer,  Naur.  Bvg.  Gtn»rale, 
xix,  426 ;  Mhnoires  du  Pere  Garasse,  de  la  Society  de 
Jesus,  publ.  by  C.  Nisard  (Paris,  1861, 18mo). 

Garcia,  D.  Francisco,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
joined  the  order  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to 
the  East  Indies  with  fifty-eight  other  Jesuit  mts^viona- 
ries.  He  resided  successively  at  Goa  and  Cochin,  and 
was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  th^  n  oun- 
tain  region  inhabited  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thcni&s 
(q.  v.).  The  archbishop  dying  in  1641,  Garcia  sno 
ceeded  him,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  pc^ 
pie  by  his  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects.  He  h^d 
many  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  St.Thomaa.  He 
died  Sept.  3, 1659.  He  left  a  MS.  entitled  Relaeao  dos 
gectarios  da  Jnrlia  oruntal.  Dialog  ei^piriiuaes,  carlo  ft- 
crita  ao  arcediago  dits  christoo*  da  Serra,  which  is  said 
to  contain  valuable  infrrmatirn  on  the  tribes  of  the 
East.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUr.  xix,  461. 

Garcia  or  Garzia,  Greporio,  a  Spanish  mi*, 
sionan',  was  born  at  Cozar,  Andalusia,  about  the  latter 
half  of  the  IGth  century.  He  studied  in  the  Don;ini. 
can  convent  of  Bae<;a  in  1627,  and  joined  that  order. 
Appointed  missionary  to  America,  he  spent  twelve 
years  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  he  preached  with 
success,  and  gathered  numerous  historical  documents 
and  traditions,  which  he  published  after  hi«  return  un- 
der the  title  Ortffen  de  lait  Jndias  d*l  AVro  Aftf»<io  y  In- 
dias  occidentaksy  areriquenda  con  «*rVror/o  de  opinir^^s^ 
etc.  (Valencia,  1607,  8vo;  Madrid,  1729,  fol.>     This 
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■Oik  cootuni  ft  great  deal  of  iarurnutiuD  which  hit 
liKii  made  dm  of  by  >ulis«queiil  hlatoriuna.  The  au- 
thor'a  tbeory  ii  that  America  wu  sucgeMivaly  aettled 
br  •mittratioi]  rrom  diren  new  coming  troai  other 
p.iiVi  ofths  world.  He  thai  BtCempU  to  uphold  [he 
text  of  Scripture,  Hhich  givti  but  three  toD)  to  Xoah, 
one  or  whom  p^pleJ  Europe,  the  aecond  Asia,  and  the 
third  Arrica;  and  argues  in  favor  of  this  opiiiiun  on  the  ' 
ground  !''■■*,  Iiefuro  the  arrival  vt  the  Spaniards, 


!  traditi' 


loflh 


w]iich  ropfcwnted  thess  various  events  in  a  symbolic 

Xueco  Miauio  timtndo  lot  Apoilil^i  (B«c^  ItJ2A,  8vo). 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  tliat  iL  is  impouible  that 
any  of  the  immediate  diwiples  ot  Christ  ever  went  to 
preich  the  Chriilian  fsilh  W  Americj.— Hoefer,  iVout. 
Biog.  G/nirale,  xix,  456  aq. ;  Ma  also  F-chard,  Scripto- 
ra  Ofitinit  PraJicaloram,  ii,  437;  Nicolas  Antonio, 
BibLotiieca  liora  Hupami,  i,  544. 

Ovdan  (H,  gan  [fem.  njl,  PIJI],  a  part  or  or. 
chard  inclosed  and  planted  j  Sept.  irapdJftffDc,  N.  T. 
iliiTDC.)     See  Field;  Orchard, etc. 

1.  Several  gardens  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  K>nlen  of  Eilen  (tien.  ii,  K,  9, 10, 1&),  Aha\j'> 
garden  of  hirtA  (1  King*  xjtl,  S),  the  rovjl  garden 
nesr  the  fortress  of  Zion  (2  Kinjp  xii,  IB ;  ixv,  i). 
the  rojal  icarden  of  the  Persian  iiinga  at  Susa  (E-^ther 
i.o;  rii,  7, 8),  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John 
.\ix,41),and  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii,]). 
It  is  cle>ir,  from  Josh,  v,  2,  and  Lam.  ii,  6.  that  gardens 
were  gener.ill]'  hedged  or  walled,  as  indeed  Joscphus 
expressly  Mates  respecting  the  gardens  near  Jerusa- 
lem ( irar,  v,  7).  In  Neh.ii,&,andJohn  xx,15,gar- 
denera  and  keepers  of  gardens  by  occupation  are  indi- 
cated.    See  Gardener. 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  sup- 
posed to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii,  6,  6,  are  shown  in  the  i 
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wjdy  UrtoB  (1.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  a  qn«r> 
ter  to  [he  south  uf  Bethlehem  (compare  Joaephus,  AM. 
viii,  7,  3).  The  Arab*  perpetuute  tbe  tnidiliun  in  the 
name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which  they  cull  "  Jebel- 
el-FDreidif,"  or  "  Mountain  ofthe  Paradiwi"  (Stanley, 
Si».  xkJ  Pitl.  p.  16liJ.  Hanndrell  ii  sceptical  on  the 
■.ject  of  the  gsrdcns  {Ear^  Trar.  n  Po/.  p.  457),  but 
!y  lindackimpionin  Vunde  Viilde,  w  ho  asserls  that 
thoy  "  were  not  conhaed  to  the  Wudy  Urtu ;  the  hill- 
slupes  to  the  left  and  ri^talso,  witii  their  heights  and 
hollows,  must  have  bean  covered  with  tree*  and  plants, 
■*  i*  shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  'paacb- 
fig-vale,' etc.  (Syriu  aaJ  fo/.  ii,  27). 


SeeS< 


H  Po-n. 


The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  In  3  Kings  xxv, 
4 ;  Neh.  iii,  15  ;  Jer.  xisix,  4  -,  lii,  7,  was  neat  the 
Tool  of  Siloum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyroptaon,  north 
of  Bir  Evub,and  was  tunned  by  the  meeting  ofthe 
valleys  of  Jeboshaphat  and  Ikn-Hinnnm  (WUson, 
/,and$  of  At  LOit.  i,  438).  Josephus  places  the  scene 
of  tlie  feast  uf  Adonijuh  at  Enrogel,  "  beside  the  foun- 
Uin  tlut  is  In  the  roval  paradise"  (^at.  vii,  14,  4; 
comp.  also  is,  10,  4).     Sea  KiNo's  Dalk. 

Strabo  (xvl,  763),  alluding  to  one  ofthe  rose-gardens 

rose-garden 'in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(d/aiuerofA,  ii.  5).  and  said  to  have  been  situated  weat- 
ward  of  the  Temple  mount,  is  remarkable  at  having 
been  one  uf  the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  pn>phe[s,  exis[ed  within  [he  ci[y  walls  (Lightfout, 
Hot.  Iltb.  on  Matt,  xxvi,  36).  They  were  Qsually 
planted  without  the  gules,  according  to  the  gioas  quoted 
by  Lightfoot,  on  acconntofthe  fetid  smell  arising  from 
the  vTcnls  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  (he  manure 
employed  in  their  cultiv.ition.     See  Rose. 

'The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (H'ar,  v. 
4,  3),  Is  supposed  lo  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from  the  fact  of  its 
leading  to  the  gardens  without  the  city.  It  was  near 
the  garden-ground  by  theGata  of  the  Women  that  Titus 
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iruaorpriMdbytbB  Jdva  vbilsncoDDoltringthflrity.  :  nue  of  Tarioiia  trees;  and  about  th«  ccntn  wu  tbt  to- 

The  tiench  l>y  whicb  it  tiu  gurrnnnded  cut  off  bis  re-  tranm,  through  ■  lofty  door,  wboiie  lintel  ind  }imla 

treat  (Joseph.  War,  y,  2).      See  Uknmath.  were  decorated  wllhbieniglypliicinicriptioi»,coDtUD- 

But  of  hII  the  gudena  of  Palestine  none  ii  poaseued  ing  tbe  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grouodi,  who,  in  Ihii 

sf  asaociatioDS  more  ucr«d  and  imperiihalilo'thaa  tbe  inatance,  wu  lb«  king  himself.     In  the  gitewiTitn 

garden  of  Gethsemane.  beside  the  oil-presses  on  tho  rooms  for  the  porter,  and  other  personi  ompkred  iWt 

slopea  of  Olivet.     Kight  aged  olive-trees  mark  the  aita  tbe  gsrtleii,  and  probably  the  receiving-nxini  for  rii. 

whicb  tradition  has  connected  with  that  memorable  I  itors,  with  tbe  iljm  und  other  trees  along  tlie  obole 

garden,  and  their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  length  of  tbe  exterior  wall :  fuur  tanks  of 
branches  attest  an  antiqoity  aa  venerable  asthatwbich 
Is  claimed  fur  them.     See  Gethsemane. 

The  oran  :e,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which  lie 
aroond  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  prrb^pa,  tbe  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  OrienUl  g  irdcns  —  gardens 

d  together,  witbuut  cither  posta. 


walks,  arbors,  or  anything  uf  art  ordosif^n.  soinaimey 
seem  like  tliieketa  rather  than  gardens"  {Earig  Trar, 
m  Pal.  p.  4]fi).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept 
ever  working,  day  and  nigbt,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 
gardena  with  wuter,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear  a 
most  enduring  impression  (Ljncb,  Jixp.  lo  Jordan,  p. 
441 ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  IKT).     The  gardens  near  She- 

fieiw'  ii.  116),  are  described  by  Dr.  Olin  {TroKli,  il, 
360).     See  Forest. 

S.  Gardens  are  frequently  repre»ented  in  tbe  tombs 
of  Thebes  and  other  parts  of  £,n'l>t<  t<uny  of  which 
■re  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  one' here  intro- 
duced is  shown  to  have  l>een  surrounded  by  an  em- 
battled wall,  with  a  canal  of  water  paaaing  ' 


the  water,  and 
containing 
gttiden, wi 


raged  to  groi 
b  trees,  itiioil  ne. 


with  tb 
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nal  ai 


served  for  tbe  irrigation  of  the  f 
kioMit  or  summer-huuses,  shaded  w 

'  '  '  Iwds  of  flowers.  iBftiam 
the  adjoining  portions  of  ibe 
^d  by  their  respective  iilli, 
ano  a  smaii  suooivigion  on  either  side,  be[ira»  Ibe 
Urge  and  small  tanks,  seems  to  have  been  reHrvtd  fur 
the  growth  of  particular  trees,  which  either  reqaird 
peculiar  care,  or  bore  fruit  of  superior  quality  (Wilkis- 
son,  AiK.  Kg.  i,  33-40,  abridgm.). 

a  simllsr  kind  liua  been  found  on  the  Assyriin  K<ilp- 
turea.  Gardena  and  orchards,  with  varinus  kinds  of 
trees,  appeared  to  l-e  watered  with  caaals  timilu  Is 
those  which  once  spread  fertility  over  the  piaisi  of 
Babylonia,  and  of  which  the  choked-np  bedi  still  re- 
ed Into  the  water.  Upon  tlie  corner  of  a  slab,  iliniul 
destroyed,  was  a  hanging  garden,  supported  up™  col- 
umns, whose  capitals  were  not  unlike  those  <*  tb« 
3  Older  (Layard,  AtmseA  and  habfiiM,f.Vti 
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watch-towers  (Mark  xil,  1)  were  hoih  h 


•bers,  as  ii  the  (»M 
I*yard  (««.  imd  Bah.  p.  »«S)  tins  IV 
>llnwing  descrii^ian  of  a  scene  which  he  witnrssH: 
The  broad  silver  river  wound  through  tbe  plaia.  the 
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great  ruin  cut  its  dark  shadows  in  the  mooDlight,  the 
lights  of  *  the  lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers* 
flickered  at  oar  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  the  watch- 
ful guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon-beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an  in- 
vention not  unknown  (npo^vKavioVf  Bar.  vi,  70).  See 
Lodge. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighborhood 
of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in  selecting 
the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature  of  the  coun- 
try has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the  name  Engannim — 
**the  fountain  of  gardens'* — the  modern  Jenin  (com p. 


baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sua.  16 ;  oomp^ 
2  Sam.  xi,  2).     See  Palace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the  hab- 
it of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  their  retirement  (Gen.  xxiv,  63;  Matt,  xvi,  30; 
xxvi,  86 ;  John  ii,  48 ;  xviii,  1,  2).  This  interesting 
practice,  however,  was  idolutrously  abused ;  for  the 
worship  of  idols  in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  is  o^n  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (1  Kings  xiv,  23;  2  Kings  xvi,  4;  xvii,  10;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  4;  Isa.  i,  29;  Ixv,  3;  Ixvi,  17;  Jer.  ii, 
20 ;  iii,  6;  Ezek.  xx,  28).     See  Grove. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  gardens  is  in4i- 


Cant.  iv,  15).  To  the  old  Hebrew  poeto  *'a  well-wa-  '  cated  in  Gen.  xxiii,  19,  20;  2  Kings  xxi,  4, 18,  26;  1 
tered  garden/*  or  *^  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,**  was  |  Sam.  xxv,  1 ;  Mark  xv,  46;  John  xix,  41 ;  and  still 
an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosper-  ;  occurs  sometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  preva- 


ity  (Isa.  Ivili,  11 ;  Jer.  xvii,  8 ;  xxxi,  12) ;  while  no  fig- 
ure more  graphically  conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bar- 
renness or  misery  than  **  a  garden  that  hath  no  water'* 
(Fsa.  i,  80).  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  cistern 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits  by  which  the 
g  trdens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con- 
veyed to  all  ports  (Psa.  i,  3 ;  Eccl.  ii,  6 ;  Ecclus.  xxiv, 
80).  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot*'  in  Deut. 
xi.  10.     Niebuhr  {Descr.  de  r Arable,  p.  188)  describes 


a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irrigating  gardens    Here,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  gardens 


lent.  We  find  it  ako  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodoms, 
^Ethiop.  i,  2,  p.  35),  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius,  Cra/6a, 
20).    See  Grave. 

5.  Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  fragrant  and 
beautiful  plants  (Cant,  vi,  2 ;  iv,  16),  but  with  various 
fruit-bearing  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii,  9 ;  Exod.  xxiii, 
11 ;  Jer.  xxix,  5 ;  Amos  ix,  14).  Thus  we  find  men- 
tion of  nut-gardens  (Cant,  vi,  11, 14),  pomegranate-gar- 
dens (Cant,  iv,  13),  olive -gardens  (Deut.  viii,  8;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  28),  vine-gardens  (Cant,  iv,  2 ;  viii,  8). 


wore  exclusively  occupied  by  these  fruits,  but  that 
they  were  severally  predominant  in  the  gardens  to 
which  they  gave  name.  The  distinction,  for  instance, 
between  a  vine-garden  and  a  vineyard  would  he,  that, 
in  the  latter,  the  vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use, 
whereas  in  tlie  former  it  was  planted  for  solace  and  or- 
nament, to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained  in  arbors  and 
on  trellises.  The  quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and 
service  trees  are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mish- 
na  as  cultivated  in  Palestine  {KUcdm,  i,  4).  Gardens 
of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi,  10,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown  in 
them  (Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar.  vi,  70),  and  probably  also  melons, 
leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Numb, 
xi,  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In 
4.  Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among  I  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  musUrd-plant  (Luke 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in  the  I  ^»"»  1^)»  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eat- 
East.  One  most  essential  difference  between  them  i  «"  ^^'h  tha  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
and  onr  own  is  that  they  are  not  atUched  to  or  in  any  |  *°  ***«  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not  certain 
way  connected  with  the  residence,  but  are  situated  in  !  ^*^  **"«>'  ^^^^  *J*»  strictly  speaking,  cultivated  in  the 
the' suburbs,  sometimes  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  dis-  '  K^'dens  of  Palestine  (Kikum,  i,  8).  It  is  well  known 
Unt  from  the  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  be-  '  ^^^^  *"  ^*»®  ^me  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening 
long.  It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  |  ^*^  carrie<l  to  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx, 
in  Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.     This  I  1^)  »peaks  of  it  as  proverbially  elaborate,  and  again 


where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and  which  is  worked  by 
the  hands  and  feet  after  the  manner  of  a  tread-mill,  the 
men  **  pulling  the  upper  part  towards  them  with  their 
hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the  lower 
part**  (Robinson,  ii,  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation 
might  be  described  as  *^ watering  with  the  foot'*  But 
the  method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman, 
as  narrated  by  Wellsted  (TVav.  i,  281),  may  answer  to 
this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate  Prov.  xxi,  1 : 
"  After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground  with  a  spade 
into  small  squares  with  ledges  on  either  side,  along 
which  the  water  is  conducted  ....  When  one  of  the 
hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the  supply  by  turn- 
ing up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  thus  opens  a  chan- 
nel into  another.*'     See  Irrigation. 


is,  however,  to  be  understood  of  regular  gardens,  for 
shrubs  and  flowera  were  often  planted  in  the  open 
courts  of  the  dwelling-houses.  People  repair  to  their 
suburban  gardens  to  take  the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  re- 
fresh and  solace  themselves  in  various  ways.     For 


(xii,  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judsa  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens.  It 
is  evident  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of  which  in  various 


their  use  there  is  mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  sum-  \  ^*y'  ^*»  *  matter  of  much  solicitude  with  them  (Jer. 
mer-house  or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  much  neatness,  |  ^"*»  ^2).  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  where  veg- 
gay  ly  painted,  and  furnished  with  seats,  where  the  vis-  «taWe  simples  are  employed  in  medicine.  See  Mbd- 
itants  may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here  sometimes  "one.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of 
banquets  were  and  are  still  given,  attended  by  singing  \  *^®  country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Isa.  xvii. 


and  music  (Isa.  Ii,  3 ;  Ixv,  3).     See  Garden-house. 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  ix,  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant,  v,  1). 
So  Intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
festivity,  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in  the 


10,  that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  tliis  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on  £cc]. 
ii,  5,  6  seems  to  point :  "  I  made  me  well- watered  gar- 
dens and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all  kinds  of  plants, 
some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for  use  of  drinking, 
and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ;  all  kinds  of  plants 
of  spices.     I  planted  in  them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e. 


Talmnd,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (Buxtorf,  Lex, 

Taim.  s.  V.  mD"^-^5t).  It  is  possible,  however,  that '  not  fruTt^beiri'ii^^rand'  ilftVeslf^sp^cw'' which 'the 
thia  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coincidence.  The  I  spectres  and  dajmons  brought  me  from  India,  and  ev- 
garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  j  ery  tree  which  produces  fruit ;  and  its  border  was  from 
i,  6),  adjoining  the  banquetiuK-hall  (Esth.  vii,  7).  In  ,  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Bab3'lon,  the  gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by    waten  of  Siloah.     I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which, 


the  city  walls  (Layard,  Nin,  ii,  246).  Attached  to  the 
bonae  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — 
**A  garden  inclosed**  (Cant  iv,  12) — provided  with 


behold !  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and 
I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it."    In 


GARDENER  7< 

1u^  gardeoa  the  orchard  (0^*10,  wa(idtiia(ic)  irts 
prolHiUlv,  u  JD  Eg;|)I,  tha  incloaure  net  ipirt  for  the 
cultivBtiun  of  date  and  ■ycfimoR  trees,  indtneg  of  vi- 
rioiu  kindi  (Cut.  iv,  13 :  Eccles.  ii,  b).  Scbroeder,  in 
tbfl  preface  to  hu  Thaauna  Limgwe  Armtnica,  ABHertH 
that  the  ward  "pardes"  is  of  AnnfTiian  orii^iD,  and 
(lenotea  a  garden  near  a  hause,  planted  with  herlit. 
trees,  and  fluwen.  It  is  applied  by  DiodorUB  Siculus 
(ii,  10)  and  Beroius  (quoted  by  Josephus,  Aat.  x,  2, 
1}  to  the  faniouB  han^^in);  i^ardeiii  of  Babylon.  Xeno- 
^oo(,AnabA,%  ])  describes  tha  "paradiae"  at  Cels- 
nc  ia  Phry){ia,  where  CvruB  had  a  palace,  as  a  large 
prsMrve  full  of  wild  biiasla;  aad  Aului  Gelliue  (ii, 
20)  gives  "oMriu"  *B  the  equivalfnt  of  -iranaEiinoi 
"hilostralus,  I'll.  Apal.  Tytm.  i,  88).     The  offi- 


urh  a  dD<ni 


called  " 


eeper 


uf  the  paraaisa"  (Sah,  Ii,  8).     See  Pahadise. 

The  law  against  the  propifcatlon  of  mixed  rpecies 
(r«v.  xlx,  19 1  Deal,  xxii,  9, 11)  tcave  riM  to  numer- 
iius  enactments  iii  the  Miilina  to  iniiira  its  obaerr- 
ance.  The  portion*  nf  the  field  or  garden,  in  which 
the  various  plants  were  Kiwn,  were  separatrd  bv  light 
fences  of  ceetl.  ten  palms  in  height,  the  disuiice  be- 
tween the  reeds  iieing  nm  more  than  three  palms, 
•o  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (Kiloim,  iv,  3,  4).     See 

See  Schroder,  Dt  horHi  IlArirer.  (MarliUTR,  1722) ; 
Dradlev, /'TH-H/iC.  otfOHom.  <1  Aortic,  vett.  (Loud.  1725); 
Van  doeus,  Dt  aimraifiif  (Utr.  V.fiXj.     See  Aoiii- 

OARDENER  («t>r'>''poc),  a  class  of  workmen  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xivii,  IH,  and  mentioned  in  John  xx. 
15;  but  bow  (ar  the  art  of  gardening  was  canied 
among  the  Hebrews  we  hare  few  meani  of  ascertain- 
ing. That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
grafting  is  evident  (Voni  Rom.  li,  17,  24,  a»  well  as 
ttom  the  minute  prohibitiiins  of  the  Miehna;  and  the 
method  of  jjmpagalin;^  plants  hj  lavera  or  cuttin);s 
wan  not  nnkn"«n  (Tsa,  xvii,  10),  Buxlorf  sayi  ■  " 
','0^'^X,  nrin'M  (Mishna,  BUcbirim,  \,  2)  [or,  rather, 
r^O**^!*  ^~3],  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gurdens  on  consideration  of  receiving 
tion  of  the  fruit  (tei.Tn/m,  s.  v.)j  but  that  garderiing 
was  a  special  means  of  livalibaod  is  clear  from  a  prnv- 
erh  which  contains  a  warning  against  rash  ppecuia- 
tions:  "Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the  birds;  who  hires 
gardens,  him  the  hirtls  eat"  (.Dakes,  Rahbin.  Blamn- 
few,p.Hl).    SeeGAKLKN. 

GARDENHOUSE  la  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.  at 
1  Kings  ix,  27,  of  ^>n  n'S ;  wheie,  however,  a  pliKo 
b  rather  denoted.     See  BETH-HAaoAii. 


GARDINER 

Garden-honses  are  nsnal  In  the  East,  especiinT  ii 
the  grounds  of  kings  and  wealth;  penonr.  In  Cut 
■ "  I,  lookin;<  out  from  her  boBdoicilllii  Its 
gayly-planted  court-yard,  ack  no*  ledges  the  taflt  sol 

all  shaded  with  verdure,  and  conlaininj;  tin  Ams 
(tJ^S),  that  invited  to  tha  luinriout  repose  pf  nhicli 
Otientab  are  so  fund.     Sea  Gahdeh. 

Oardltier,  Jamea,  Colonel,  son  of  captiin  ru- 
rick  Gardiner,  oT  the  Briliih  service,  was  1.ora  at  Cii- 
riden,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  11, 1{88,  Sid  il 
fourteen  became  ensign  in  a  Scotch  rejnment  ia  tin 
Dutch  service.  In  1702  he  obtained  a  c<)innii»iiiii  la 
the  English  army,  and  was  severely  wouniifd  at  ibe 
battle  of  Kamllies  in  1706.  In  several  other  bltle 
he  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  capacity  and  mai- 
a.-e.  Hia  licentious  bal.iti',  with  his  Fuccestfu)  id- 
ventures  in  gailantn-,  gained  for  him  among  Ui 
di«Bo1uta  companions  the  distinction  of  the  "bsr^r 
Passages  irf  the  Bi- 


ble 1 

the  thought  of  his  rr 


still  in 


currcd  t. 


»fpn>fli. 


gate  young  tnen  by  his  llcentioos 
graded  in  hia  own  estimation,  and  so  Inwamiy  WRICI- 
ed,that,  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet,  the  with  involsntarilT 
rose  in  his  I  r.'ast,  "  Would  I  were  as  happy  at  Ibil 
dogl"  In  1719  be  became  the  subject  of  prolmind  rs- 
ligioiu  Impresslniw.  The  circumstances,  as  nsmlid 
liy  Dr.  Doddridge,  contain  much  that  is  manelloiu, 
if  not  anpematoral.  "  Doddridge  himself  hints  atlbc 
posaibility  of  the  whole  being  a  dream  instead  of  a 
'  visible  representation  of  the  Ijird  Jesus  Chrirt  BjM 
the  cross,  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  a  glory,'  ttr. 
He  also  mentions  that  Gardiner  >did  not  seem  vrry 
confident'  whether  the  voice  which  catne  to  him  ni 
really  'an  nodlble  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impre^uon 
on  his  mind  equally  striking.'  Considerable  dooW 
haa  recently  been  cnst  on  the  whole  story  by  the  rit~ 
lication  ot  the  AuloUngrtipliii  i-f  Dr.  Altiinuler  Can/I', 
edited  by  John  Hill  Burton  ^Edinb.,  BUekaooA  and 
Sona,  ir&i).  In  which  Carlyle  deniea  altogether  the 
truth  of  Doddridge's  version  of  the  stoTv.  at  leatl  of 


Utfdeni  Oriental  Garden.|iause. 


sUnc 


soldier  in 
Kardim 


sndant  cii 


:cr]lent  Chri)- 


doubt.  In  1724  Gardiner  wis  raised  to  Ibe  rank  of 
major,  and  in  172G  he  married  lady  Franns  EnkiM, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  eari  of  Buchin.  by  whm  be 
had  thirteen  children,  only  five  of  whom  Hl^^ivel 
him."  On  his  becoming  the  head  ofn  family  lie  roo>- 
menced  the  practice  of  domestic  worship — the  prctenn 
of  no  guest,  the  intervention  of  no  cng^igetnent.  vu 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  daily  perfomuoR. 
He  was  also  regulnr  in  attendance  on  public  wrrekip 
on  the  Sablisth,  and  pstablished  a  system  acfordingm 
which  all  the  servants  arcompanied  him  to  cliiirfli. 
In  1730  he  liecame  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoon ■.  iitd 
in  17i3  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons.  He 
was  hilled  at  the  hattie  of  Prefton  Pans  in  IT^i- 
Chamhert,  EiK<iflopadia, ».  v. ;  Doddridgp,  /../( --fCil 
Cnrrf/ner,  Jamleson,  Religloui  Bingraptif,  i.  v. 

Oardlner,  Steplien,  lisbop  of  Winchester,  "u 
bom  at  Bury  SLEdmnnd'e,  Suffolk,  in  HSl  He  wit 
the  illedtimate  son  of  Dr.  Woodville,  bishop  ef  S*li»- 
l>ury,  the  brother  of  E1iul>eth,  queen  of  Edwari  IT. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hull,  raml.rid.-e.  and  ia 
1520  look  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Having  thorooi.-i'I.'- 
studied  the  civil  iinil  ranon  law,  he  became  Woiffvi 
secretary,  and  rose  tn  the  highest  posts  undrr  Henrr 
VIII,  whom  he  served  diligently  in  the  matter  of  ihc 
divorce.  At  first  he  sided  with  the  Refo^lne^^  but 
b^ng  onwilling  to  be  aecond  to  Onuinwr,  hs  took  tin 


Roman  C*tboUc  ilde  during  He nry'i  lirFtiiM.    Gardi-  [      aargoyle,  ■  projecting  tpoot,  uiad  In  GotUe  ucbl- 


tertore  to  throw  wi 


rewupiiiticles>ccuiingHeni7  VIH' 
Catbarine  Purr,  of  beresv ;  liut  the  queen  avoided  the    from  the  gutter  of 

■lonn,  and  he  fell  into  diBt^race.     At  Henry's  death    

Girdiner  experienced  a  atill  (greater  reverae.  The 
young  king  and  his  Kovemiiient  made  great  relijjioui 
changes,  to  which  Gurdiner  set  himself  in  opposition. 
'lbs  council  committed  bim  to  the  Fleet.  "Here  be 
was  confined  until  the  act  of  general  amneslj-,  which 
fKucd  in  the  December  after  the  accession  of  Edward^ 
relesaed  him.  As  noon  as  he  was  free  he  went  down 
to  hii  dioceee,  and  while  then  ha  remained  unmolest- 
ed;  but  on  hii  return  to  lAndon,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain Mnnon  which  he  preached  on  St.  Peter's  day,  be 
was  aeiied  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (l&4li).  Va- 
Tioua  conferences  were  held  with  bim,  and  his  release 
waa  promi»*l  him  on  condition  that  he  would  express 
liis  contrition  for  the  past,  promira  obedience  for  the 
future,  subscrihe  the  new  aeltlement  in  religion,  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  ahn>K«tion 
of  the  six  articles.  With  the  ttrst  of  thew  conditions 
alone  did  be  Rb«>lutely  refuse  to  comply.  The  terni< 
of  libention  were  anerwarde  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
cult. The  nomher  of  articles  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  aulucribe  was  cflnnideralily  increased.  On  bis  refu- 
sal to  sign  them  bis  bishopric  was  sequestered,  and  he 
was  suon  afterwards  deprived.  For  more  than  Hve 
years  he  suffered  cinse  im prison inent.  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  thi!  reign  of  Mary  that  his  lili- 
erty  was  restored  (1653).  If  his  fall  from  power  at 
the  concltiaion  of  Henry's  reign  had  been  sudden,  still 

A  Roman  Catholic  qneen  was  on  the  throne,  and  be 
who  had  t«en  ever  the  foremost  of  her  pLirtisans  must 
necessarily  be  raised  to  be  one  of  her  flnt  advisers. 
The  Chan  cellars  hip  wa«  conferred  upon  him.  His 
l^hopric  was  restored,  and  the  conduct  nf  affairs  placed 
in  his  bands.  The  manntrement  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage-treaty was  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  chosen  to 
officiate  at  her  nurrlage,  as  he  had  also  done  at  bcr 
coronation,  and  became  bsr  most  confidential  adviser. 
No  maltera,  whatever  they  nii|{lit  he,  could  he  pro- 
ceeded in  without  his  privity  and  concurrence;  and  be 
had  hia  full  share  in  tb*  poreeentiona  of  this  relf^n. 
The  horron  which  were  not  committed  liy  his  nctual 
re  obtained  his  sanction,  for  he 


Engliah  and  decorated  styles  of  the  Gothic  anhitec- 
ture.     (G.  F.  C.) 

GaiiBSOlAB,  Antoikb,  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  tlontaulian  in  15N7.  He  was  or- 
dained and  appointed  pastor  at  Puylaurens  in  ISIO. 
In  IS-iO  he  was  sent  to  Hootauban,  and  in  Octolier, 
l<>:f7,  he  was  made  prnfessor  of  Ibeulogy  at  that  place. 
In  1645  he  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness  in  redsting  de- 
mands made  by  the  government  which  would  have 
destroyed  Oie  Protestant  lil>erties.  He  atUched  at 
this  synod  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation  as  held 
by  Placcus  (q.  v.).  When  the  Prolcrtairt  schools 
were  disnrganiied.  owing  to  the  irreKularity  with 
which  they  received  tlieir  sulisidics,  he  remained  at  his 
poet,  with  no  hope  of  remunerntion,  and  by  teaching 
all  branches  of  theology  supplied  the  places  of  hie  al>- 
sent  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own.  He  died  at  Mim- 
taubaa  July,  16fil.  Among  his  nork*  are  La  roie  da 
Salul,  fxpotff  m  kail  trrmoiu  (MonUuban,  163;,  8vo); 
— IJecreii  lymdici  Cartiilomensu  dt  impularlmt  prini 
ptaali  Ade  eiplintlia  el  d-f'iuio  (Montauban.  imH, 
8vo); — Thrfi  Ihtologicadf  rrlig'ont  rl  cu/(u  tin  ndora. 
Hone  rrtigifta  (Alontauban.  IC4H,  Ua):—Ditjmlaliona 
dittchticir  lie  rnpi/ibiufidei  inltr  refomujloi  el  jmnlifiAm 
controivrna  in  ataii.  Afonlalb.,  Habila  tub pnrridiu  Ant 
GnrvvM  el  Joan.  Verdnii  (MonUuhan,  ICSO,  8v<>)  :— 
C-iUrhfiroi  ertUnitmm  in  dallia  el  n'lH  rr/ai-mntarun 
Explieiilio,  ijnu  a.Piada  Cnroh  Urhoiilum  el  ab.  AnI. 
Gaiianlio  eoniaiuuiim  rl  obofarum  (Kentve,  ]65C,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  A'bw.  Blag.  Generate,  xix,  4UI,  49!. 

Oar'tslm  (^TnpiZiv  v,  r.  rooi^.iV),  a  Gneciied 
form(2Mi.cc.y,  23;  vl,  !)  of  Mount  GERtziH  (q.  v.). 

Oa'reb  (Heb.  Garet;  S^S,  «,^;  Sept.  r«pi/3    „ °"',"^ j^Th'^-''  ""' "''     ^' "■''"^."■ 


had  reached 

aattcal,  perhaps  uner|ualled  in  this  kingdom  except  hv 
his  master  Wolsey  alone.  He  died  Nov.  13, 15G5.  A 
list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  /Mian. 
meo-Ili'iermei  (p.  808).  The  character  of  Gardiner 
may  be  tuied  in  a  few  wrirds.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  abili^ ;  his  general  knowledge  was  more  re- 
markable than  bis  learning  as  a  divine.  He  was  am- 
tutions  and  revengeful,  and  wholly  unscrnpiilous.  His 
Arst  object  was  his  own  preservation  and  advancement, 
and  hia  next  tbe  promotion  of  bis  party  interest.  He 
aaw  deeply  into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
dealt,  dealt  with  them  with  remarkalilK  tact,  and  had 
an  accurate  foresight  of  aff.iirs"  (EnfllM  Cydopmlia. 
s.  v.).  See  Burnet,  Hilt,  of  Engd-k  Ref.,rmalion.  pas- 
sim; Hook,  Ee^tM.  Biogti^s,  v,  25ri;  Collier,  E<cUi. 
llitlory  of  Greal  Brill 


d  raphm. 

1.  An  Ithrite  (q.  *.).  1.  e.  descendant  of  Jethro  or 
Jelber,  and  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (•!  Sam.  xxiil, 
38;  1  Chron.  Ni,  40).     B.C.  10^6.     See  D*viD. 

2,  A  bill  (ii;3^)  near  Jerusolem,  apparently  on  the 
north-west (Jcr.xxxi, 89).  See jERisAr.KH.  Accord- 
in);  to  Dr.  Barclay,  it  Is  "the  ridge  running  fi-om  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Wely 
Kamat"  (Citf  of  Ae  Grtal  King,  p.  76).  See  Gath. 
He  thinks  it  may  have  been  so  called  because  Gareb 
the  Ithrite  once  owned  it,  or  because  it  contained  quar- 
ti«a  lot  the  aeclusion  of  the  lepera. 


itben  sacrifice 
fillets  and  gi 

not  agreed  as  to  tbe  purpose  to  which  the  "garlands" 
mentioned  in  the  above  poi'-'a^e  are  to  lie  applied.  As 
the  idolaters  used  to  put  garlands  on  ibc  hcnii  of  Ibeir 
idul  liefore  lliey  olTered  sacrifice,  it  has  Icen  thought 

heads  of  the  apostles.  They  wore  generally  composed 
of  such  trees  or  plants  as  were  esteemed  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  god  who  was  the  immediate  object  of  wor- 
ship (see  KufnOl  and  others,  in  Inc.).  See  Rose,  Da 
crn^nfD^pif  (JenB,lG69);  Scbmid,  Ae  n>ranif  (Upa. 
1701);  Gerhard,  id.  (Jen.  164C);  Schmeizcl,  id.  |}b. 
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ms);  PaBchdia,  id.  (L.  B.,  IGTl);  Graft,  Dt  eonmii 
^iJar»M  (Ups.  1670).     See  Crown;  Weddino. 

Osrland*  in  the  murilge  Krvice.  It  wu  oiDil 
In  the  early  Chorcb  to  crown  penoni  contracted  In 
■nanlAge  with  gtttmda  (ChryxMtom,  Horn,  iz  in  1 
Urn.)-  Thla  practice  wu  derived  from  the  heatben 
«r«monies ;  but,  »» it  wu  deemed  innocent,  the  Chris- 
tian* made  no  scruple  to  adopt  iL  It  ii  Btill  practued 
in  the  Greek  Church.  At  funerals,  howevei,  the  ea>- 
tom  of  crowning  the  corpae  and  the  coSn  wu  rejected 
u  uTorinic  of  ido1aIr7  (Tertullian,  Dt  Corma  MiSlu, 
c.  x).  It  wag  usual  to  itrew  flawera  on  the  KTave.— 
Riddle,  ChrulioH  Antiquitiet,  lik.  vii,  ch.  iil. 

Osrllo  (S^d,  *luin,  so  called  trom  its  odor;  Sept. 
atipoiov.Vuig.  alhiim,  A.V.  "garlick")  occnre  only 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  plural,  Numh.  li, 
5;  where  the  Itnelllei  are  described  as  murmuring, 
among  other  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  onioDs,  and  the 
ffarUc  at  Egypt.  There  can  Ik  no  doubt  of  its  being 
correctly  >o  translated,  as  the  same  Arabic  word  (Mum) 
■till  ligiiiflea  a  species  of  garlic  which  is  cnltlvated 
•nd  esteemed  throaghout  Eastern  countriel  (Cebii 
BitTobol.  Ii,  63).  Ancient  authors  mention  that  garlic 
waa  cnhivaled  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  itiit,  BS).  Herodotus 
<ii,  126)  enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon 
which  a  large  sum  (1600  talents)  waa  spent  for  feeding 
laborers  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids,  although 
Hasselquist  expresses  a  doubt  whether  It  was  culOva- 
ted  in  that  country  (Trau.  p.  563).  The  spaciu  con- 
■idered  to  have  been  thai  referred  to  is  AVium  Aica- 
JoRKwn,  which  is  the  moat  common  in  Eastern  coun- 


tiiea,  and  obtain*  Its  speciflc  name  from  having  been 
brought  into  Europe  fWnn  Aacalon  (see  Jac.  de  Vltri- 
aco.  In  the  Gat.  FnoKor.  iil,  1142).  It  is  now  usually 
known  in  the  kltcben  garden  by  the  name  of  "escha- 
lot" or  "shalloL"  Its  ranker  congener  ia  the  com- 
mon garlic  (.4  Uiata  laliruni).  See  the  i^nny  Cj/elopa- 
din,  s.  V.  Allium.  RosellinI,  however,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  it  upon  a  painting  in  Beni  Hasaiin.  The 
Tklmudists  fluently  mention  the  use  of  this  plant 
among  the  Jews,  and  their  fondness  of  It  (Kilatm,  i, 
8;  vi,]0;  Maattr.v,S;  Tenm.ta,' ;  A'frfur.  viii,  6, 
etc.).  It  formed  a  favorite  viand  with  the  common 
people  amnnt;  the  Greeks  and  Romani  (Pliny,  xi,  28; 
Plautus,.l/odf<'tf.I,  i,  38i  Horace,  £,p.iii,  3;  Suetonius, 
Vfip.  8).     See  BoTAKY. 

Oannent  (represented  by  several  Heli.  and  Greek 
words)  [see  Afi'abel;  CLOTHi^iai  Dbkss;  Rai- 
ment ;  Vkstdrr,  etc.].  For  a  list  of  modem  Arabic 
garments,  pee  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  167  sq.  In 
S  Kings  xi,  13,  it  is  said,  "  Then  they  hasted  and  took 
every  man  hta  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  the 
top  of  the  Dtuirs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu 
is  king."     Here  they  laid  down  their  garments  in- 
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staad  of  carpets.  The  nae  of  carpets  wu  onmnion  in 
the  East  in  the  remoUr  ages.  The  kings  of  Pcisia  al- 
ways walked  upon  carpets  in  their  palaces.  Xeno- 
phon  reproaches  the  degenerate  Persians  of  hia  lime 
that  they  placed  their  conches  upon  carpets,  to  repoH 
more  at  their  ease.     The  spreading  of  garmenta  in  thf 

particular  honor  wu  an  ancient  and  very  general  cus- 
tom.    Thus  the  people  spread  their  garment*  in  tba 

also  Btrewed  branches.  In  the  ^^^anKSMan  of  .£srhy- 
luSithehypocriticalClytemnestracommandathenuidi 
to  spread  out  carpets  before  her  returning  hnsband, 
that,  on  descending  from  his  ebariot,  be  may  place  bii 
foot  "  an  ■  purple-covered  path."  We  also  find  tha 
custom  among  ihe  Romans.  When  Calo  of  Utica  len 
the  Macedonian  army,  where  he  had  become  leg;ionarj 
tribune,  the  soldien  spread  their  dothea  in  the  war. 
The  banging  out  of  carpets,  and  strewing  of  flowtrt 
and  branches  In  modem  times,  an  remnants  of  ancieat 
customs.     See  BeHdinq;  Sewino. 

A  number  of  tamptnous  and  magnificent  bah  its  ws>, 
in  ancient  times,  regarded  as  an  Indiapenaable  part  of 
the  treasures  of  a  rich  man.  Thus  the  pitrUn-h  Job, 
speaking  of  Ihe  riches  of  the  wicked,  says,  "  Thongfa 
he  heap  up  silver  u  the  dust,  and  ptrpare  raiment  a) 
the  clay"  (Job  xxvii,  16).  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  "  tfam 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes  of  ralmeot" 
(Gen.  xlv.  32).  NUman  canied  tnr  a  present  to  the 
pmphet  Eliaha  len  changes  ofraiment  (2  King*  v,&). 
In  sllnsion  to  this  custom,  our  Lord,  when  describing 
the  short  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly 
treasures,  representa  them  u  sulijcct  to  the  depnda< 
tions  uf  the  moth,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eut  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  tbcir 
stores  of  garments:  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  tnas- 
ure*  on  earth,  where  moth  and  ruat  dnth  corrupt" 
CUta.  vi.  19).  Paul,  when  appealing  to  the  integiit* 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  bad  discharged  his  ucred 
office,  mentions  apparel  with  otber  treasures:  be  aayi, 
"  1  have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel" 
(Acts  XX.  S3).  The  apostle  James  likewisa  (u  do  tha 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they  particalaiiic  tba 
opulence  of  those  times)  specifies  gnld,  aih-er,  and  gar- 
ments as  the  constituents  of  riches :  "  Go  to  now,  ye 
rich  men ;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 

garments  moth-esUn"  (James  v,  1,  3).  We  Rnd  that 
tlie  cuetam  of  hoarding  up  aplrndid  dresses  still  exists 
in  Falettine  and  the  Eut.  It  appear*  that  even  Solo- 
mon received  raiment  u  presents  (2  Chron.  ix,  34). 
Asiatic  princes  and  grandees  keep  changes  of  raiment 
ready  made,  for  presents  to  persons  of  distinction  whom 
Ibcy  wish  particnlarly  to  honor.  The  simple  and  nni- 
form  shape  of  the  clolhes  makrs  this  custom  practica- 
ble, and  accounts  also  for  the  change  of  one  person's 
dreaa  for  another's,  which  is  msntiotied  in  sacred  his- 
tory. This  will,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  parable  ot  the 
wedding  garment,  and  to  the  behavior  of  tbe  Iiiug,  who 
expected  to  have  found  all  his  guests  clad  io  robes  of 
honor  (Gen.  xxvii,  16i  Deut.  xxll,  &;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
4;  2  Kings  v,  6,  2S;  Matt  xxii,  II;  Luke  xv,  21). 
The  "  changeable  suits  of  apparel"  in  Iaa.iii,t?,afaonld 
be  properly  "embroidered  robea."  See  BABrjrET,  etc. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  wear  male  ggrmtnla,  and 
the  rcvcrw  (Dent,  xxii,  6;  see  Mill,  ft  RmmrtataoM 
Fi-jfium  Klriani.  itiHt,  Utr.  s.  a.).     On  hetcn^oeoiu 


Oai-'mlte  (Ueb.  with  the  art.  ^^'^IH,  itif^armSf . 
Sept.  rnpjif  V.  r.  'Orapjii'  and  'Oyop/ii;  Vulg.  OtBmi), 
an  epithet  of  Kf.ilah  (q.  v.)  in  the  obscure  geaealogy 
(1  Chron.  iv,  19)  of  Mrred  (q.  v.) ;  apparently  to  ds. 
note  its  itrenglh  (1.  q.  bong,  from  Wii  ;  see  Piov.  xxr, 
15 ;  Job  x1, 18) ;  but  regarded  by  Geseniiu  and  Flint 
(after  the  Targum,  ad  lac.)  as  a  pn^er  naaie :  the  fom 
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(like  tlut  of  the  ueocUMd  Kmbriqaet*)  i>  patrlal,  u 
it  rnxn  m  town,  Gsreiu ;  l>ut  no  luch  pluM  ia  el«Hhcra 
meulioned,  unleM  it  be  the  BtA-Garm  {a-^i  TT^-.)  of 
the  Talmud  {EnbiM,  fbl.  19,  >>,  and  the  i/iisn/  Ga- 
m»  of  Astori,  e»t  of  (iuii,  rereireil  Iv  b^  Scbwarz 
(^Paltt.  p.  IIH)  u  DOW  unknown. 

OamSr  i«  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vera.  of  the 
rollovinswordi:  l^liX,  «Uar' ,  k  Irtaiart,  u  it  is  usn- 
■lly  rendered.  1  tture  or  slock  of  goods  laid  up,  hence 
(he  place  where  they  are  deposited  (Joel  i,  17  ;  -'treus- 
uty,-  2  Chron,  mil,  27) ;  1«-3,  mettv  (Sept.  To/j.iuc), 
a  cdl  or  atore-room  (Psa.  cxjiv,  13) ;  (ivo&i)Ei).  a  rrpiw- 
iory  or  place  for  storing  away  anytbint;,  especliilly  a 
graDary(Uatt.UI,12;  Lukeiii,17j  elsewhere  "barn"). 
See  Bab:).  L'iilenu  (q.  v.)  are  often  ured  for  Ihia 
purpose  in  the  East  (ThnoKon,  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  iGi 
iq.j.  The  strurtures  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the 
■lorage  of  grain  were  aliova  ground,  and  af  great  im- 
portance in  H  eminently  a  grain-growing 
See  - 


(IGSB),  and  also  of  Marii  iftrcaloru  opera  cam  wHu, 
etc.  (1GI3,  ful.).  The  disaertutlons  appended  to  this 
edition  an  atill  valuable  to  tbe  history  of  I'Tlagiinbni. 
In  1<i7S  he  published  iJie  Jlrtriarium  life  iiibnia  am- 
trortrniimm  fi'riloruiBit  et  Hulgc/ttann:  of  the  archdea- 
con LIberatut.  After  hit  death,  father  Hardouin  pub- 
lished his  Supplemenl  to  He  B'orii  of  Thtodorttiu,  at 
the  beginning  uf  which  be  gii-e^  a  eulog}'  of  Gamler's 
labors  and  tdents.^Feller,  Diel.  Bi,g, ;  Uoefkr,  Nmu) 
Bioff.  Gimnik,  xlx,  610. 

Oamler,  Jullea,  de  Connerre,  an  eminent  Ben- 
edictine of  St.  Maur,  was  Uirn  ulioul  1070,  and  died  at 
Paris  June  S,  17:^6.  He  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
'  learning,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  roan  and 
I  apriett.  H  is  auperiora  intrusted  him  with  tbeprepora 
1  tioD  of  a  new  edition  of  St.  Baail,  and  the  result  of  his 
'  Libora  was  one  of  the  liest  ever  produced  at  St.  Maur ; 
Scti.  Palritaoilriltaiilii  Opera  ( Paris, CoiBnard).    The 

I  was  able  to  compieta  but  tuo  volumes.  Maraii,who 
1  continued  the  work  after  the  death  of  Gamier,  brou^t 


Garnet.     See  Sardius. 

Oamet,  He-irt,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom  In 
Kottingham  in  1555.  He  was  educated  as  a  Protei 
tant  at  Winchester  College;  hot,  having  turned  Ro- 
manist, he  travelled  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  studied 
■t  Home,  and  gained  distinction  fur  his  skill  in  matbe- 
matica.  He  was  made  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land in  1586,  and  served  with  great  astuteness  and 
fidelity  the  Roman  Church  In  that  cnuntrv.  He  was 
tried  in  1606  fbr  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (rj. 
v.),  and  was  executed  May  3.  A  good  account  of  him 
is  given  in  Riih,CtIiiraltdJeiivU.—Uinhrini,Ciureli 
Hulory.  N>ok  iv,  cent,  ivil,  sec.  ii,  pt.  I,  chap.  I,  §  10 ; 
Hume,  IliHory  ofEngUiod,  ch.  :ilvl. 

Oamett,  Jons,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1707.  He  became  fellow  of  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Lady  Margaret's  preacher. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Ferns  in  1752,  and  bishop  of 
Qogher  in  1758.  He  died  in  17fi2.  His  principjii 
work  is  A  DuterlatioB  on  Ihr  Boot  nf  Job,  tU  Nntarr. 
A  r^raent,  Afft,  and  A  alior,  trhereia  (A<  crlrbralid  Tal, 
xir,  -ih.  ii  ocriuioiuiBn  (mrilrTed  and  diiauied .-  lo  which 
are  added/oar  Srrmotu  (London,  1740,  4to).  He  con- 
tends "that  the  book  of  Job  is  an  alleg'.rical  drama, 
deai^ned  to  represent  tbe  fjil  and  restoration  of  a  cap. 

patience.  The  author  he  supposes  to  have  been  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  period  of  its  production  subscqupnt  to  the 
Babvlnnlih  captivity,"— Ornie,  Bibliothica  Biblica,  p. 
200  ;   Kitto,  Cydtgrrdia,  e.  v. 

O-amier,  Jean,  a  PrenchJesnit,  was  born  at  Paris 
In  1612.  He  joined  the  order  in  1628,  and  soon  dis. 
played  great  talent  and  aptneas  for  study  and  teach- 
ing.  As  usual,  this  gin  was  fostered  by  the  society, 
and  for  forty  years  Garnler  held  different  professor- 
ships of  theology  and  literature.  He  died  at  Bologna. 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  Oct.  16, 1G81.  Hia  most  impor- 
taot  works  are  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,  hi«  edi- 
tiona  of  JnUani  Eclan,  ^fHtaipi  UbtHiu,  tio.'u  illuil. 


lird  and  last  In  1730.  See  ffijtoire  Uttir.  dt 
I  ta  Cimgr^gatim  de  Saiat-ilaw,  p.  470 ;  Herzog,  RtaU 
I  KncyUop.  iv,  66*. 

OaroiBh:  nsx,  tenptkoJi',  in  Piel,  to  overlay  (a* 
naually  rendered), 'e.  g.  with  stones,  2  Chron,  iil,  6;  in 
a  similar  spnse.  taajiiui,  to  adorn,  Rev.  xxi,  l£i,  which 
is  aard  of  dating  with  garlands.  Matt,  xxiii,  29;  or 
of  a /umuArd  apartment.  Malt,  zii,  44;  Luke  xi,25). 
In  Job  xxiil,  16,  the  term  Is  peculiar,  n^Bd,  aUpAroA', 
which  Gestnlus  regards  as  a  noun  denoting  brighlnea, 
with  which  the  heavens  are  clothed;  although  FUrst. 
M-lth  many  otheni,  pointing  ri'^D'T,  regards  itas  a  Piel 
form  of  -<f^.  In  the  sense  of  urcA,  referring  to  tbe 
vaulted  form  of  the  sky.     See  AsTRoMOMr. 

Oanettaon.  Frrrborn.  a  diatln^ished  pioneer 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
In  Marvland  August  15,  ITfiS,  was  converted  In  1TT5, 
and  entered  the  Conference  In  the  aame  year.  In  De- 
cember, 1784,  be  was  ordained  elder  bv  i)r.  Coke,  and 
volunteered  as  nil*<pionary  to  Kova  Scotia.  In  1788, 
with  twelve  vnunc  ministers,  he  opened  the  work  of 
evangeliiing  East*>rn  New  York  and  We»lem  Kew 
England.  From  IKIg  to  his  death.  Sept.  26. 1827,  he 
mostly  bad  the  relation  of  Conference  missionarj-. 
Mr.  Garrettson  was  a  very  widrly-useful  minister. 
"  He  was  among  the  earlieit  Methodist  preacher*  of 
American  birth,  and,  lieing  active  and  zealous  from 
the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  career,  his  life 
and  labors  an  Intimately  connected  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Methodism  in  this  countiy."  He  preached 
in  almost  all  the  Eastern  States,  fh>m  Nova  Scntia  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  his  appointments  many 
soula  were  converted  and  many  churches  bnilt  ap. 
Although  not  a  man  of  great  learning,  Mr.  Garrettson 

He  was  imbued  with  fervor  and  zeal ;  and  during  iif- 
ty-two  years  he  waa  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  ef- 
flcient  evangelists  of  the  age.    He  died  greatly  honored 
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and  lamented. — Mimutei  of  Ctmftrtnce»^  i,  574;  Bang?,  i 
lAj'e  ofF,  GaiTettson  (N.  V .  l*2nic>) ;  Stevend,  Memorials  ] 
of  AittkodisiHy  vol.  i ;  MeikodUt  Magtmne,  March,  1828 ; 
Mevuns,  History  of  the  Methodist  Epucopal  Church. 
(G.  L.  T.) 

Garrison,  denoted  by  four  or  five  Heb.  words  from 
the  root  32C3,  ncUsab\  to  stand  firm  or  erect  (i.  q.  3$^)- 
1.  3S^,  matstsab'  (fern,  nns^,  matstsahah^  1  Sain, 
xiv,  12),  a  st/tiion^  i.  e.  lit.  a  standing-place  (e.  g.  where 
the  priests  stood  in  Jordan,  "  place,'*  Josh,  iv,  H,  9) ; 
hence  a  military  or  foitified  post  (e.  g.  the  Philistine 
camp,  1  Sum.  xtii,  23;  xiv,  1,4,  6, 11, 12,  15;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  14);  met^ph.  an  f^fice  or  public  **  station'"  (Isa. 

xxii,  19).  2.  2X73,  nwJtsisab\  a  cordon  of  troops 
('* mount,"  Isa.  xxix,  8;  perhaps  also  *'  pillar,"  Judg. 
ix,  6).  8.  a''S3,  netsib'i  properly  a  profect  or  superin- 
tendent (*' officer,"  1  Kings  iv,  19;  2  Chron.  viii,  10); 
hence  a  military /xm/  (1  Sam.  x,  5;  xiii,  8,  4;  2  Sam. 
viii,  6, 14;  1  Chron.  xi,  16 ;  xviii,  13;  2  Chron.  xvii, 
2) ;  also  a  monumental  **  pillar"  (q.  v.)  or  dppus  (e.  g. 
a  statue  of  salt,  Gen.  xix,  26;  a  sense  in  which  some 
take  the  word  also  in  1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  xiii,  8,  like  the  steks 
erected  by  Sosostris  in  conquered  countries  in  token 
of  subjugation,  Herod,  ii,  l(h!,  lOG).  4.  An  improper 
rendering,  Ezek.  xx  vi,  11,  of  HSSt^,  mat^sebah\  which 
always  designates  a  standing  object,  either  an  archi- 
tectural or  monumental  co/umn (usually  rendered  '^pil- 
lar;'* in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  perhaps  referring  to 
those  of  the  Tyrian  templc» ;  icomp.  Herod.  ii,14),  or  an 
^idolatrous  "  image*'  (q.  v.).     Sec  Fortification. 

Q-arsis,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Cp^^iy, 
Erubimy  fol.  21,6)  as  the  residence  of  one  Rabbi  Joshua ; 
also  by  Josephos  (rap<rf'c«  War^  v,  11,  5)  as  the  native 
city  (ir»X((,)  of  one  Tephtha;us,  and  situated  in  Galilee 
— Schwarx  adds  {Palest,  p.  178)  20  stadia  from  Sv'ppho- 
ris  (evidently  confoundin;;  it  with  the  Gartsime^  Vapu- 
cinri  v.r.  Tapif  Kotfji],  of  Joseph  us,  Ufe^  §  71),  but  that 
the  site  is  now  unknown. 

Ganre,  Karl  Berhiiard,  a  German  divine  and 
ChriFtinn  poet,  was  bom  near  Hanover,  Jan.  4, 1763. 
He  studied  theology'  in  the  seminar}*  of  Barby,  and 
soon  after  t)ecame  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
at  Niesky.  This  he  left  in  179T,  and  afterwards  ser\'ed 
in  different  functions  in  Amsterdam,  Eliersdorf,  Nor- 
den,  and  Berlin  successively,  distinguishing  himself 
particularly  in  the  latter  place,  where  his  ministrations 
were  eminently  successful,  despite  the  disordered  state 
of  affairs  durin;:  the  years  1810-16.  Ho  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Moravian  communitv  at  Neu- 
salz,  on  the  Oder,  which  post  aire  and  infirmities  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  183^.  He  died  June  22, 1841. 
Garve  was  one  of  the  best  of  modern  German  hymn 
writers,  especially  excelling  in  versification,  and  com- 
bining fecundity  and  ease  of  production  with  rare  beau- 
ty of  lani^a^e  and  deep  religious  feeling.  He  pub- 
lished Christliche  Gesange  (Gorlitz,  1826),  containing 
803  pieces,  mostly  original: — ^* Briidtrgestinge''  (Gna- 
dau,  1827);  and  left  many  hymns  in  nianuscript^Her- 
Eop,  lieal-Enryklopddie,  iv,  6G3. 

Garver,  Daniel,  was  Iwrn  in  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  Januari'  9, 1830.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1850,  and  passed  his  theological  studies  in 
the  seminary  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  professorship  in  Illi- 
nois State  University.  This  position  he  occupied  with 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  institution  for 
several  years.  After  spending  some  time  in  visiting 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  successively  preached  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  Greensburg,  Pa.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1865. 
He  was  an  earnest,  impressive,  and  success^ful  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind 
and  lil)eral  heart,  whose  mcmo'.y  will  be  cherished  with 
affectionate  interest.     His  only  publications  a~e,  Our 


Country  in  the  Light  of  History^  delivered  before  the 
alumni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  1861 ;  and  T%e  Bud' 
den  Death  of  Henry  J.  M^MUian^  pronoanced  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  Greensbnrg,  18<>4.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Gary,  George,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
missionar)'  to  Oregon,  was  bom  at  Middleficld,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1793 ;  entered  the  New  EogUnd 
Conference  in  1809 ;  in  1813  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
esee Conference ;  in  1818  was  made  presiding  elder; 
in  1825  was  Conference  missionary;  in  1834.  mission- 
ary to  the  Oneida  Indians ;  in  1836  was  transferred  to 
Black  River  Conference ;  and  in  1844  was  appointed 
mi>8ionary  superintendent  of  Oregon,  where  he  re- 
mained four  3'ears.  After  his  return  be  bitorrd  on 
until  185^,  when  his  health  entirelr  failed.  He  died 
March  '^5. 1855.  Mr.  Gan'  was  an  eminentlv  holv  and 
useful  minitiiter.  He  was  six  times  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  deeph*  engaged  in  all 
the  eccloiastical,  rcli^'ious,  and  edacationiil  intererts 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor, 
and  his  influence  in  his  Conference  was  veri'  great. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  widely  known  for  "tnie,  per- 
suasive, and  sanctified  eloquence/*  which  '* mightily 
moved  his  hearers." — Minutes  of  Conf(rences^\.W^\ 
Peck,  Early  Methodism  (N.York,  1860,  12rao),  p.  4fc0; 
Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  478.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Gash'mu  (Hebrew  GajAmu\  siQCft ;  Sept.  omitf, 
Vulg.  Gossem\  prob.  a  prolonged  form  (Neb.  vi,  G)  of 
the  name  Geshem  (q.  v.). 

Gassendi  or  Gassend,  Pierre,  an  eminent 
French  philosopher  and  scholar,  was  bom  of  humble 
parentage  Dec.  24, 1595,  at  Champtercier,  a  village  near 
Digne,  in  Provence.     He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  24, 1^. 
From  his  earliest  vears  he  was  noted  for  sweetness:  of 
disposition,  quickness  of  apprehension,  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, and  precocity  of  genius.     As  a  child  be 
would  wander  in  the  fields  on  clear  nights  to  admin 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  order  of  the  starry  bofbi,  and 
would  thus  excite  the  anxieties  of  his  family,  till  bt» 
habits  and  occupations  l)ecame  ^miliar  to  them.    At 
four  years  of  age  he  made  sermons  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  childish  companions,  at  ten  he  delivered 
a  Latin  address  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  at 
sixteen  he  had  already  adopted  the  motto  of  bis  life— 
sapere  avde — dare  to  be  wise.     He  was  early  Mnt  to 
school,  and,  fortunately,  fell  at  Digne  into  the  band:» 
of  a  teacher  able  to  appreciate  and  develop  his  won- 
derful powers.     His  father  was  with  difficulty  indnctd 
to  permit  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  .Aix. 
along  with  the  sons  of  a  relative,  and  at  that  rela- 
tive's expense.     He  was  required  to  return  after  a 
tv<  o-vears'  course.     At  Aix  be  was  under  the  care  of 
Fe^aye,  a  learned  Minorite,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  thorny  labj'rinths  of  philosophy.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  appointed  time  Gassendi  returned  to  the 
plough,  but  left  it  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  in  the  academy  of  Di^'ue.     At  nineteen  be  vts 
appointed,  on  the  death  of  Fesaye,  to  give  instmotioQ> 
in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Aix ;  but  he  de\-rted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  studj'  of  thcologj*,  as  he  h^d  se- 
lected the  Church  for  his  career.     In  1616,  however, 
he  was  simultaneously  elected  to  the  chairs  of  theolc^ 
and  philosophy,  and  he  accepted  the  latter.    The  ao- 
thority  of  Aristotle  had  l>een  long  declining  among 
the  learned,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  his  precnr- 
sors  and  contemporaries,  Gassendi  employed  himf^elf 
in  the  confutation  of  the  peripatetic  dogmas.    The 
controversial  views  thus  promulgated  were  svstema- 
tized  in  his  Ejerdtatitnum  Paradoricanm  odfemt 
A  ristoteJeos  Ubri  septem.     Before  publishing  the  work 
he  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  Nicholas  Peiiesc 
and  the  prior  of  Valetta.     By  them  he  was  persoaded 
to  complete  his  design  of  entering  the  Church ;  asd, 
after  receiving  his  doctorate  of  divinity,  was  thnm^ 
their  influence  presented  to  a  canoniy  at  Digne.    A 
portion  of  the  Paradoxes  was  published  in  16S4,  hot  tbc 
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last  five  books  were  withheld  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  his  labors  in  this  direction  were  arrested 
l>y  the  discovery  that  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed  by  Francisco  Patrizzi. 

These  writings,  petulant  in  character,  and  full  of 
youthful  cavils  and  superAcial  objections,  provoked 
opposition,  which  was  not  mitigated  by  Gassendi's 
manifest  predilection  for  the  opinions  of  Epicurus. 
The  young  philosopher  had  been  bom  at  the  cbise  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  had  entered  ujion 
life  amid  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  during  a  period  when  many  speculative 
minds  sought  relief  flrom  controversy,  and  from  the 
agitation  of  religious  and  political  dissensions,  in  the 
careless  scepticism  and  easy  morality  which  had  been 
rendered  attractive  by  Montai.;ne.  Ecclesiastical  du- 
ties having  summoned  him  to  Paris,  he  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  augment  his  multifarious  learning,  and  to 
fonn  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  in  the  capital. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  was  brought  into 
intimacy  with  Des  Cartes,  an  intimacy  which  was  in- 
terrupted and  shaken  by  his  Observations  on  the  Pkil- 
osophical  MeditoiionSy  and  by  the  disingenuous  conduct 
of  Des  Cartes  in  regard  to  them.  Gassendi  was  in- 
duced to  accept  in  1645  the  professorship  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Royal  College  of  France ;  but  the  exertion 
of  lecturing,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  ^ttudious 
avocations,  undermined  his  health,  and  compelled  him 
to  seek  its  restoration  by  a  return  to  his  native  air. 
During  this  period  he  gave  to  the  world  the  treatise  Ih 
Vita  et  Moribus  Epicuri  (Lujjcduni,  1647),  and  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Tenth  Book  of  Diogenes  La^rtius  (1649),  with 
copious  annotations,  in  wliich  he  collected  and  ar- 
ranged the  abundant  literary  materials  which  he  had 
gathered  for  the  illustration  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden.  In  1U53  Gassendi  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and,  after  publishing  the  lives  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  Copernicus,  Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  and  Pei- 
resc,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  his  scheme  of  speculation,  though 
these  last  results  of  his  labors  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death  in  the  SyiUagma  PhUosiphias  Epicurecg,  His 
health  finally  gave  way  in  1654,  and,  after  much  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  disease,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived his  illustrious  rival  Des  Cartes  five  vcars. 

The  complete  work^  of  Gassendi  were  collected  and 
published  in  1658,  in  6  vols,  fol.,  by  his  friends  Louis 
de  Montmor  and  Francois  Henry,  with  a  biogniphy 
by  Sorbi&re  prefixed.  The  most  important  of  these 
works  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  they  were 
accompanied  by  numerous  essays  on  various  topics  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  etc.  These 
it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  though  all  branches  of  con- 
temporaneous investigation  engaged  the  attention  of 
Gassendi,  and  his  reputation  was  higher  and  less  as- 
sjiilable  in  science  than  in  philosophy.  The  range  of 
his  inquiries  in  the  latter  department  is  illustrated  by 
his  early  refutation  of  the  m^'stical  doctrines  of  Robert 
Fludd,  in  the  Examen  PhUosophia  Fludddnre^  by  his 
Disqitisitio  Metdj.ht^.i^  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes, 
and  by  his  life-long  labors  in  resuscitating  the  Epicu- 
rean doctrine,  especially  in  its  physical  developments. 
His  zealous  attachment  to  the  daring  imaginations  of 
Epicurus,  and  his  ardent  rehabilitation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  *'  Grows  homo"*  who  first  forced  the  barriers 
of  nature— 

**et  extra 
Proeewit  longe  flsnunanttft  moenia  miindi** — 

invited  misapprehension,  and  were  obnoxious  to  grave 
criticism.  To  repel  misconception,  he  appended  to  the 
SynUigma  Philosophic  Epicurea  a  scries  of  elaborate 
eitsays,  in  which  he  repudiated  and  refuted  the  infidel 
tenets  ascribed  to  Epicurus.  This  late  defence,  how- 
ever  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  own  life, 
was  inadequate  to  preclude  unfavorable  presumptions, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  predisposed  to  wel- 
come them.     Kor  was  his  intimate  association  with 


Hobbes,  La  Mothe  le  Yayer,  and  other  notable  seep* 
tics  of  the  time,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
orthodoxy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thut 
the  piety  of  Gassendi  was  less  sincere  than  it  was  ha- 
bitual, or  that  he  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
religion  which  he  professed.  It  was  an  age  of  para- 
dox, and  of  promiscuous  and  vague,  but  earnest  in- 
quiry. His  early  resistance  to  the  Aristotelians  may 
have  attracted  his  favor  to  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
physical  scheme  which  was  most  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  positions  of  the  peripatetic  school.  The  tem- 
per of  the  period,  too,  after  long  theological  contro- 
versy and  a  century  of  religions  war,  desired  the  con- 
ciliation or  the  relegation  of  polemical  asjierities,  and 
cherished  a  careless  scepticism  or  an  uninquiring  faith 
The  morals  of  Epicurus  were  contemplated  by  Gas- 
sendi in  their  original  innocence  and  purity,  divested 
of  the  corruptions  which  vitiated  them  in  their  later 
and  more  familiar  applications,  and  adorned  with  that 
chaste  simplicity  which  won  the  earnest  and  repeated 
commendations  of  the  Stoic  Seneca. 

PhiUtsophif  of  Gassendi. — Neither  the  desire  nor  the 
design  of  founding  a  sect  was  entertained  by  Gassendi. 
He  left  no  school,  though  he  made  his  mark  on  the 
scientific  and  speculative  development  of  Europe.  He 
was  distinguished  by  quick  perception,  accurate  obser- 
vation, remarkable  penetration  and  discrimination,  va- 
rious research,  and  manifold  accomplishment.  He 
was  enthusiasUc  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  eager 
in  the  exposure  of  inveterate  error,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  system-mongering,  and  was  free  from  the 
weaknesses  of  personal  amljition.  He  aimed  rather 
at  rejuvenating  ancient  knowledge  than  at  inaugurat- 
ing new  fancies.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Epicurus 
was  accepted  and  expounded  b}'  Gassendi  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harmonize  with  the  simplicity,  temper- 
ance, and  purity  of  his  life.  Pleasure  is  the  summum 
bonum — ^the  final  object,  the  highest  motive  of  human 
action,  the  crown  of  human  aspirations  ;  but  this 
pleasure  is  the  ploasure  of  the  good  man ;  the  perfect 
state  of  the  pagan ;  the  present  and  eternal  bliss  of  the 
Christian.  It  is  neither  to  be  attained  nor  sought  by 
personal  indulgences,  nor  by  concession  to  appetites ; 
but  only  by  the  punctilious  discharge  of  every  duty, 
in  expectation  of  that  serenity  of  a  conscience  at  ease, 
which  is  the  most  abiding  and  the  most  assuring  re- 
ward of  virtue.  Such  a  theory  is  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  is  certain  to  be  ultimately  abused.  An 
easy  conscience  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  conscience  at 
ease,  and  happiness  is  identified  with  pleasure  when 
pleasure  ceases  to  be  identical  with  happiness.  Pleas- 
ure, in  its  vulgar  sense,  thus  becomes  at  once  the  aim 
of  life  and  the  means  of  securing  that  aim ;  and  pleas- 
ure, in  its  philosophic  sense,  which  implies  the  concord 
of  desire  with  duty,  is  totally  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Thus  all  the  vices  of  the  Epicurean  stj'e  are  intro- 
duced. But  it  is  as  uncritical  as  it  is  uncharitable  to 
stigmatize  the  philosopher  instead  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  perverseness  or  the  perverse  tendency  of  his 
doctrine.  In  the  most  defecated  Epicureanism  there 
is  assuredly  an  intricate  confusion  which  eventuates 
in  grievous  error.  Violence  is  habitually  done  to 
words,  and  a  greater  violence  is  done  to  thoughts. 
There  is  a  continual  paronomasia  and  paragnonufsiar-' 
a  play  upon  terms  and  upon  conceptions — which  daz- 
zles, bewilders,  and  misleads ;  but  the  perilous  thesis 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  purest  intentionc 
and  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  moral  rectitude. 
So  it  was  held  bv  Gassendi.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Iledonic  theorj'  is  not  more  incompntible  with 
Christianity  than  the  utilitarianism  of  William  Paley, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  mental 
phUosophy  of  Gassendi  corresponded  with  his  ethical 
assumptions.  He  espoused  sensationalism,  though  in 
no  rigid  or  consistent  form.  He  was  the  legitimate 
precursor  of  Locke  in  both  the  statement  and  the  vacil- 
lation of  his  views.     While  recognising  sensation  and 
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reflection  as  the  origin  of  onr  ideas,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  pure  materialism.  This  incoherence 
of  language  and  doctrine  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  It 
characterizes  the  whole  school  of  I^ocke,  and  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed, in  part  to  the  indistinctness  and  undistinguished 
character  of  tlie  phenomena  commented  on.  There 
was  a  similar  inconsequence  in  the  physical  system  of 
Gassendi.  He  received  from  Epicurus,  or,  rather, 
from  Lucretius,  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  of  a  vacuum, 
and  of  the  regular  operation  of  natural  forces ;  but  he 
did  not  admit  the  accidental  collision  and  casual  impli- 
cation of  primary  particles,  nor  did  he  exclude  the  di- 
vine will  and  the  divine  intelligence  from  the  order  of 
creation.  In  his  separate  tenets  as  in  his  general  in- 
tellectual habit,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
more  famous  and  more  methodical  contemporary,  Des 
Cartes.  Positions  apparently  materialistic  were  main- 
tained by  htm  in  conjunction  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion;  and  be  offered 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  preposterous 
Epicurean  who  was  equallv  sincere  as  a  Christian  and 
as  an  ordained  teacher  or  Christianity.  Des  Cartes, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  principles  essentially  idealis- 
tic, combined  the  postulates  of  the  inKnite  tenuity  and 
divisibility  of  matter,  of  a  plenum^  and  of  the  vertigi- 
nous evolution  of  the  universe,  with  practical  but  un- 
avowed  Pyrrhonism.  There  was  point,  but  there  was 
also  inadequacy  and  injustice  in  the  reciprocated  an- 
tonomasias  with  which  these  philosophers  discredited 
each  other's  system — in  the  0  amme  I  applied  by  Gas- 
sendi  to  Des  Cartes,  and  in  the  0  carol  with  which  Des 
Cartes  retorted  u{)on  Gassendi.  No  doubt  the  contro- 
versial attitude  of  (iassendi  betrayed  him  into  exairger- 
ated  and  unguarded  expression ;  but  his  physical  sys- 
tem, though  borrowed  from  Epicurus,  may  be  so  limited 
and  explained  as  to  offer  no  offence  to  religious  faith. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  his  {^peculations  were 
hazarded  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science ;  that  his 
aptitudes,  studies,  and  aims  were  chiefly  scientific; 
that  the  materials,  processes,  and  instruments  of  sci- 
ence were  as  3'et  rude,  cumbrous,  and  unshapen ;  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  scientific 
method  and  scientific  conclusions  often  appear  irrecon- 
cilable with  religion  and  revelation.  The  certain  har- 
mony of  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Book  of  God  may, 
indeed,  lie  asserted  a  priori  to  be  a  necessity,  and  was 
80  asserted  by  Lord  Bacon ;  but  this  harmony  is  still 
very  indistinct.  The  Epicurean  creed  was  an  extrav- 
agant and  premature  attempt  at  scientiHc  procedure, 
yet  it  has  been  recently  recognised  by  high  scientific 
authority  to  be  essentially  scientiHc  in  form  and  aim, 
however  conjectural  and  arbitrary  in  development.  In 
character  as  in  purpose,  it  is  curiously  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  speculations  of  scientific  infidelity. 
The  sublimated  Epicureanism  of  Gassendi  was,  in  like 
manner,  an  imperfect  anticipation  of  modem  scientific 
reasoning.  It  resembles  the  heterogeneous  schemes 
of  those  who  too  hastily  combine  problematical  science 
with  old  religions  dogmatism.  Though  it  proved  it- 
self incapable  of  instituting  a  school,  it  was  a  potent 
infiuence  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  moulding  the 
scientific  spirit  which  illumined  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  ccnturj',  and  inaugurated  the  t>rilliant  era  of  mod- 
em science.  Dalton's  atomic  theory  is  not  the  only 
dream  of  present  scientific  belief  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  Gassendi.  Hobhes  and  Locke,  Barrow  and 
Newton,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  impetus  commu- 
nicated by  him,  if  not  to  his  teachings ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  acknowledge  our  continued  and  manifest  obli- 
gations to  those  great  names.  On  the  subject  of  Gas- 
sendi, there  is  little  to  be  consulted  beyond  the  several 
editions  of  his  works,  the  historians  of  modern  philos- 
ophy, and  the  lives  of  the  philosopher  by  Sorbifere 
(Paris,  1658)  and  by  Bonperel  (Paris,  1737),  with  M.  de 
Levardc's  iHsforical  and  OiticcU  £pittU  to  the  latter 
biographer.    (G.  F.  II.) 


Gkissner,  Johanh  Joskph,  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  at  Branz,  near  Pludens,  August  20, 
1727,  studied  theology  at  Innsbruck  and  Prague,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1750,  and  in  1758  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Klosterle.     After  filling  that  statkm  for  eoms 
fifteen  years,  he  began  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  physi- 
cal disorders  by  exorcism,  in  virtue  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  ordination.     His  first  attempts 
were  made  upon  himself,  and  having  l>een,  as  he 
thought,  successful,  he  felt  encouraged  to  follow  what 
he  considered  his  calling.     He  travelled  much,  curing 
the  sick,  who  were  brou^'ht  to  him  often  from  places 
afar  off.     **  The  bishop  of  Constance  called  him  to  his 
residence,  bat,  having  come  very  soon  to  the  conrio 
tion  that  he  was  a  charlatan,  advised  him  to  return  to 
his  parsonage.     Gassner  betook  himself,  however,  to 
other  prelates  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom  believed 
that  his  cures  were  miraculous.     In  1774  he  even  rs- 
ceived  a  call  from  the  bishop  at  liatisbon  to  Ellwan- 
gen,  where,  by  the  mere  word  of  command,  Ceuel 
(Give  over),  he  cured  persons  who  pretended  to  be 
lame  or  blind,  but  especially  those  afflicted  with  con- 
vulsions and  epilepsy,  who  were  all  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  devil.     Although  an  official  penon 
kept  a  continued  record  of  his  cures,  in  which  the  most 
extraordinary  things  were  testified,  yet  it  was  found 
only  too*  soon  that  Gassner  ver}'  often  made  persons 
in  health  play  the  part  of  those  in  sickness,  and  that 
his  cures  of  real  sufferers  were  successful  only  so  kng 
as  their  imagination  remained  heated  by  the  penoa- 
sions  of  the  conjuror**  (Chambers,  from  Coar*  Letibm^ 
s.  v.).     Finally,  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  forbade  his 
exorcisms^  and  the  archbishops  Anton  Peter  of  Prapie 
and  Hieronymus  of  Salzburg   declared  themselves 
against  him  (see  A  ct.  hiator.  eccl.  nostri  temporii^  xix, 
315).     Pope  Pius  Y I  expressed  his  disapprobation  both 
of  Gassner's  deeds  and  writings.     He  died  in  retire- 
ment April  4,  1779.     Lavater  (q.  v.)  believed  in  the 
reality  of  many  of  the  cures  ascrilied  to  Gassner,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  faith.     Among  his  works,  the  most  remarkable 
are  Weise^Jromm  vnd  gettmd  zu  Itbtn^  ttnd  rtJttg  wtd 
goHttiig  zu  sierben^  etc.  (Kempten,  1774;  Augsb.  177a, 
8d  ed.),  and  J,  J,  Gasmer'a  Antwort  au/d.  sinmerboh 
gen  wider  teine  Griinde  « .  Weite  z.  exordren  (Angsborg, 
1774).— Herzog,  Real-t'wyklop.  iv,  664 ;  Hoefer,  Aoar. 
Biog.  Ghurale^  xix,  595 ;  Sterzinger,  IHe  mifgedtckten 
Gcusnerschen  Wundercwfn  (1775) ;  Semler,  Hammltng 
von  Brief m  u.  At/fidtzfn  uber  die  Gannertcke  Geider- 
betchwdrvng  (Halle,  1776). 

Gaston.  See  Akthokt,  St.,  Ordrbs  of  (toL  i, 
p.  252). 

Gastrell,  Frakcts,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom  at 
Slapton,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  1662,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Chnrch 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  preacher  at  Lincoln'* 
Inn,  and  Boyle  lecturer.  In  1700  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1702  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  queen,  and  in  1714  bishop  of  Chester,  with  permis- 
sion to  retain  his  canonr}',  but  he  resigned  his  preacb- 
ership  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Though  never  friendly  to 
bi!>hop  Atterhury's  politics,  he  stood  by  him  in  Pariis- 
ment  when  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brongbt 
in  against  him,  and  voted  against  his  banifbment 
He  survived  that  event  but  a  few  ^'ears.  The  gout 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  Nov.  24, 1726.  His  most  impor- 
tant writings  are,  Tkf  Certmnfy  of  Retigion  m  general, 
Boyle  lecture  (Lond.  1607,  8vo)  i^The  Certainty  (*/tk 
Christian  Rerelntion  (Ix>nd.  1699,  8vo)  :—The  ChriiHM 
ItMtitutes  (I.ond.  1717, 12mo,  3d  ed.) :— Lat.  lH$Htuti(me$ 
ChrUtiawE  (Lond.  1718, 12mo)  :—Deifm  fntlp  rrprttai- 
ed  (I^nd.  1722,  8vo.) :— Remarks  on  CUirkeU  Docbi^e 
of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1714,  8vo).— Hook,  Bing.  £ceUt, 
vol.  V ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Oataker,  Charles,  son  of  Thomas  Gatakcr  (see 
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below),  was  born  at  Rotherhithe  about  1614,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  viscount  Falkland,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Ho^geston,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
continued  from  1647  till  his  death  in  1680.  Among 
his  writings  are,  The  Way  of  Truth  and  Peaee^  or  a 
ReconcUiniwn  of  St,  Paul  and  S(,  James  concendng  Jus- 
Hfica^cn  (1669,  8vo) : — An  Answer  iofioe  ocqUifjus  Ques- 
tions propounded  by  a  Factor  for  the  Papacy y  by  paraUei 
Quesiians  and  positive  JUsolutions  (Lond.  1678,  4 to) : — 
The  Papists'  Bait,  or  (heir  usual  Method  of  g(tining 
Prosdytes  answered  (Lond.  1674,  4to) :  —  Jchnagraphia 
Do^rtnuB  de  Justifications  secundum  Typum  in  Monte 
(Lond.  1681,  4to).  Gataker  wrote  Animadversions  on 
Ball's  Barmoma  Apostolica,  which  brought  out  Bull's 
Exctmen  Censura,  —  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  276 ;  Woods, 
A  then.  Oxen,  vol.  ii. 

Gataker,  Thomas,  was  bom  Sept.  4,  1574,  in 
London,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  St.  Edmund's. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  about  1601  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    He 
held  this  employment  for  ten  years,  and  applied  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  wrote  several  works  in  illu.^tration  of 
the  Old  Testament.     He  also  wrote  Of  the  Nature  and 
Use  of  Lots  (Lond.  1619, 4to),  in  which  he  distinguishes 
between  innocent  and  unlawful  i;ames  of  chance.     In 
1611  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Rotherhithe.    In  1637 
he  printed  a  defence  of  his  treatise  on  Lots  under  the 
title  Thomee  GaUdeeri  Londin'ttis  Antithesis  partim  G, 
Amesiiy partim  G.  VoeUi  de  Sorte  thejtibus  reposita  (4to). 
In  1642  he  was  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, where  in  several  instances  he  differed  from 
the  majority.     He  afterwards  wrote,  with  others,  the 
Awtoiaiions  on  the  Bible,  which  were  published  by  the 
Assembly ;  the  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  by 
him.     **  In  1648,  Gataker,  with  other  London  clerg}*- 
men,  to  the   number   of  forty-seven,   remonstruted 
against  the  measures  taken  by  the  Long  Parliament 
with  respect  to  king  Charles,  and  he  became,  in  conse- 
quence, an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ruling  powers,  but 
by  his  mild  conduct  he  escaped  personal  annoyance. 
In  1652  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  M.  Aure- 
lius's  Meditations^  with  valuable  notes,  tables  of  refer- 
ence, and  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  to 
sustain  a  controversy  against  the  pretended  astrologer 
WillUm  Lilly."     He  died  June  27, 1654.    His  Oj^a 
CritieOy  edited  by  Witsius,  were  published  at  Utrecht, 
1698,  2  vols,  fol.,  containing,  besides  the  Meditations, 
his  Cmaus  and  Adversaria  Miscellanea,  hcinar  disqui- 
aitioDS  on  Biblical  subjects,  and  De  Nnvi  Testamenti 
Stjflo,  with  other  philological  and  critical  essays.     Ga- 
taker was  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  learning. 
Echard  remarks  of  him  that  he  "  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  assembly  of  divines,  being  highly  es- 
teemed by  Salmasius  and  other  foreigners ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary 
piety  and  charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility 
and  modesty  in  refusing  preferments." — Hook,  Ecdes. 
Biog.  v,  275 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography ;  English  Cy- 
chpadia,  s.  v. ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 

Oa'tam  (Heb.  Gatam%  firir^,  according;  to  Ge- 
senins  fhim  the  Arab,  puny  ;  according  to  FQrst  from 
BP5"'^a,  a  burnt  valley;  Sept.  Fo^w/i  and  Vo^dp  v.  r. 
roui^afi ;  Vulg.  Gotham  and  Gothan),  the  fourth  named 
of  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau,  and  founder  of 
a  corresponding  Edomitish  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11, 16; 
1  Chron.  1,  86).  B.C.  post  1927.  Knobel  (r/en.  ad  loc.) 
compares  Jodam,  an  Arab  tril)e  inhabiting  the  Hisma, 
a  part  of  Mt.  Sherah,  the  S  having  dropped  from  the 
name  (Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  976) ;  while  Rddiger  {ib.  Ap- 
pend, p.  80)  refers  to  the  Arab  tribe  Jethamah,  men- 
tioned by  Ibn-Duraid  (1854.  p.  300).    See  Idualaa. 


Gatch,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,' 
waa  bom  in  Maryland  March  2, 1751 ;  was  converted 
in  1772 ;  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  as  a  trav- 
elling preacher  in  1774 ;  labored  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  for  some  years,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia for  about  twenty  years.  He  then  emigrated  to 
the  Northwestern  Territory'  in  1798,  and  settled  near 
the  village  of  Cincinnati,  where,  after  a  useful  career 
as  a  citizen  and  minister  in  that  new  country,  he  died, 
December  28,  1835.  See  M'Lean,  Sketch  of  Philip 
Gatch  (Cincinnati,  1854} ;  Minutes  vf  Coi\ftrences,  ii, 
403;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  50. 

Gate  (prop.  *^  J12,  sha^ar,  irvXri ;  which  are  also  used 
[espec.  the  Heb.  word]  for  door  [q.  v.],  although  this 
latter  is  more  properly  designated  by  PlPfi,  peUhach^ 
an  opening,  of  which  Pb"^,  de'Uth,  was  the  valve,  Gr. 

^vpa ;  there  also  occur  TO,  saph,  1  Chron.  ix,  19,  21,  a 
vestibule  or  *' threshold,"  as  usually  elsewhere  render- 
ed ;  and  the  Chald.  2r^n,  tera\  an  entrance,  only  in 
Ezra  and  Dan.),  the  entrance  to  inclosed  grounds, 
buOdings,  dwelling-houses,  towns,  etc.  (see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Booh,  i,  29  sq.).  Thus  we  find  mentioned-^ 
1.  Gates  of  Cities,  as  of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep-gate,  fish- 
gate,  etc.  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13;  Neh.  i,  3;  ii,  8;  v,  3) ;  of 
Sodom  (Gert.  xix,  1);  of  Gaza  (Judges  xvi,  3).  2. 
Gates  of  royal  palaces  (Neh.  iii,  8).  8.  Gates  of  the 
Temple.  The  temple  of  Ezekiel  had  two  gates,  one 
towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  east ;  the  lat- 
ter closed  (Ezek.  xUv,  1, 2),  the  other  must  have  been 
open.  The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carv- 
ings (1  Rings  vi,  84,  85 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  16).  Those  of 
the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold ;  those  of  the  Temple  of  fir  (1  Kings 
vi,  31, 82,  34 ;  Ezek.  xli,  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  the 
outer  courte  of  Herod's  temple,  nine  were  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  lintels;  but  the 
middle  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii,  2),  was  made 
entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  considered  to 
surpass  the  others  far  in  costliness  (Joseph.  War,  v,  5, 
3).  This  gate,  which  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  twen- 
ty men  to  close  it,  was  unexpectedly  found  open  on  one 
occasion  shorth"  before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph. 
War,  vi,  6, 3 ;  Ap,  ii,  9).  4.  Gates  of  tombs  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60).  5.  Gates  of  prisons.  In  Acts  xii,  10,  mention  is 
made  of  the  iron  gate  of  Peter's  prison  (xvi,  27).  Pru- 
dentius  (Peristephanon,  v,  346)  speaks  of  gate-keep- 
era  of  prisons.  6.  Gates  of  caverns  (1  Kings  xix,  13). 
7.  Gates  of  camps  (Exod.  xxxi:,  26, 27;  see  Heb.  xiii, 
12).  The  camps  of  the  Romans  generally  had  four 
gates,  of  which  the  fint  was  called  j)orfa;7ne/or/a,  the 
second  decumana,  the  third  principalis,  the  fourth  qmn- 
tana  (Kosin.  Antiq.  Rom,  x,  12).  The  camp  of  the  Tro- 
jans is  also  described  as  having  had  gates  (Virgil,  jEn, 
ix,  724).  The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  27). 
We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  incl<Mure8  and 
gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  the  Hebrews  were 
formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments  such  inclosures  are 
indicated  by  lines  of  upright  shields,  with  gates  appa- 
rently of  wicker,  defended  by  a  strong  guard.  In  later 
Egyptian  times,  the  gates  of  the  temples  seem  to  have 


Ancient  Egyptian  Camp-gate  guarded. 


bun  intended  is  plicee  of  defence.  If  not  the  principal  i  h1  gates  are  mentioned  b;  tniTelen.  aoch  u  mow  at 
fbttUcBtiona  (Wilkintoii,  Anc.  Eg.  i,  109,  ■Iridgiu.}.  the  town  gitei  or  Al^rro  (I'iU'i  I^mr,  riii,  1U),  ind 
of  the  lo»er«  of  tha  to-cjllnl  iron  bridge  it  Anlioch 
(Pococke,  Tol.  il,  pt.  i,  p.  IT'2).  Gate*  of  iroD  an  >l» 
mentioned  Uy  Ueaiod  (Jlimg.  732),  I17  Tirgil  {£toi, 
1,482;  vii,609),andb7Ovld(«r'(nwptii«>,vii,I»). 
S.  Gata  of  ttoat,  and  of  pearls,  are  mentiuDed  is  lu. 
llv,  12,  and  Kev,  xxi,  12,  wlik-h,  it  hat  JuKIt  been  lop- 
pmed,  refer  to  auch  dixirs,  cot  out  of  a  fingle  ilit^  u 
■re  Dccauonally  diwoTcred  in  ancient  coonttin  (Shaw, 
P.S10;  Bun:kluirdt,5yru,p.Ge,74;Port(r,CuMiic.u, 
n,  1U2 ;  Ray,  CfAt.  of  Trot.  H.  429),  Al  Easinn  {>t. 
ene),  in  Upper  Kgijit,  there  ii  ■  granite  gateway  l«i- 
ing  the  nnnie  of  Alexander,  the  eon  of  Alexander  Dm 
Great  (Wtlklnwn,  iii,  403).  The  doora  ludinu  10  On 
mvenilchaml^raoftbe  10-call  ed ' '  Tombi  D^Ul<Ki^g^~ 
near  Jeraaalem,  were  each  formed  of  *  tingle  Rum 
MTen  inchv*  thick,  aculptured  so  at  to  rcwmUt  loor 
panela :  the  BtiU^  iiiuntina,  and  other  parti  nrrr  cit 
with  great  art,  and  exuctly  roemhled  thou  o[i  done 
made  by  a  carpenter  it  the  present  dat- — the  stiDlr  bt- 
Ing  completely  rmoiith  and  polUhrd,  and  n^ont  imnu 
In  ita  prD]iartiDna.     The  doors  tuni«1  on  pvMi,  of 


Hie  gateways  of  Auyrian  citiea 
headed  entrance*  in  the  wall,  : 
towers  (Layard,  Xinaek,  il,  BHS,  B95 ; 
231;  Jf(ui.^A'ta.pt.ii,pl.49i  sec  h1 
relleCt  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49,  2b,  26). 


posed,  whirh'were  inserted  in 

nlxive  and  lielnw,  the  lower  ten 

This  1«  one  of  the  Ixodes  in  wb 

are  now  hung  In  the  Kast. 

still  hanging  in  MsandreU's 


'ing  of  coune  ftborL 

r  doon  otwOHl 

e  of  these  doon  m 

,and"d<dBatUack 


art  now  thrown  down  and  bMken  (Honconys.p.SW; 

Tbeveni't,  p.  201 ;  Pococke,  ii,  !1 ;  Maandrell.(iilMii. 

38;  Wilde,  U,  299;  Ri<lnn»n,  1.  630).     Similar  doon 

■re  detcrilied  bj-  Dr.  Clarke  {TrartU,  pi.  ii.Tol.  I.|>. 

!52)  in  the  remarkable  excaTated  aFpukbru  al  Trl- 
iB,  on  the  Hiuthemcnvl  of  Asia  Minor;  BndoU)- 
ere  nolirod  by  Irby  and  Hant(les(,7nnvb,pL:K) 
I  sepulchres  near  Bysan  (Bcthsfann).  Tteit  in 
doon  to  the  bouses  in  the  Haunn  beyond  ths 

Jordan  (Burckhardt,  p.  58) ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ptnia 

of  a  single  alab  of  a  kind  of  slal«.    In  tbe  ancient  up- 
ulchre  recently  discovered,  as  described  by  Dr.  Willi* 
(.VimUiec,  ii,  343),  the  oKfrr  door  is  fnniied  by  s  tingk 
'    slab,and  mnvea  onWtunlo/pii-ntr  that  runinlonck- 
tiulli  or  Uons.     See    ets  cut  in  the  pilasten  at  the  top,  in  the  manner  of* 
•winging  binge.    8.  Gala  a/icmd.     Of  thii  kind  oen 
prohahlv  the  gMtes  of  (i»- 
u  (Judg.  xvi,  8>    ThtT 
had  generally  tuo  t»lve% 
which    according  10  Fi- 
ber s  description  (Ank,  f. 
30<)  halBunietiniaimill- 

ford  a  passage  wbtn  the 
principal  pat*  wsj  et'tri 
—a  fact  which  ht  atiplia 
to  the  illustration  ef  Uitt. 

1  he  parts  of  thelmmT 
were  the  Ihrcj^bold  (rC, 
Judg  XIX  27;  Scpt-FW 

side-posts  (T^'n;  fa*" 

fioi ;   ytfTqw  potbt).  snd 

tha  lintel  (I^^pS^ ;  ^in,  laptriimnaTt,  Exod.  lii, ') 

It  was  on  the  linicl  and  Bide-po<ts  thjil  the  LIm!  oflhe 

PassoverLmhwaa  sprinkled  (Exod.  Iii, 7,2!).  Alnn 

g'of    hsTB  been  discovered  BtKlneTeh(IjTanl,  Am.  ii,!Ml 
irob.    Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works  »giin.'l 


A*  the  gates  of  towns  served  the  ancients  as  place* 
of  security  [see  Fortification],  a  durable  material 
was  required  for  them,  and  accordingly  we  Und  men- 
tioned—!. Gain  o/irnn  a»iiir*i«  (Psa.  cvii,16;  isa. 
xlv,  2 1  Acts  xii,  10).  It  i*  prolialile  that  gales  thos 
described  were,  in  fact,  only  slieeted  with  pli ' 
copper  or  iron  {Faber,  H  rcAorof.  p.  207) ,  and  it  i 

ably  in  this  senHO  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  hundred  toe  surprises  1 
braien  gates  aacrilied  to  the  ancient  Babylon.  Theve-  two  gales  WG^ 
not  ( I  opnjjf ,  p.  21*8)  describes  the  six  gates  of  Jerusa-  er  and  inner  one,  or  there  were  turrets  on 
lem  as  covered  with  iron,  which  is  probably  Mill  the  (2  Sam.  xviil,  !4,  33;  see  Faber's  Ardnrda 
casa  with  the  four  gates  now  open.    Other  iron-cover-    The  gatea  of  the  ancienta  were  generally  Ri 
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Ctiong,  heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  brass  or  iron  (Deut.  iilf 
5 ;  1  Sam.  xxiil,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv,  IB ;  2  Chron.  viH,  5 ; 
Jer.  xlv,  2 ;  xlix,  31 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  13).  This  was  prob- 
ably done  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
to  prevent  hostile  inroads  (Manner's  Observationtf  i, 
188).  The  keys  of  t^ates,  as  well  as  of  doors,  were 
generally  of  wood ;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gates 
might  lie  opened  even  with  the  finger  put  into  the  key- 
hule — fnim  which  Harmer  elucidates  the  passage  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  4.  The  doors  themselves  of 
the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two- 
leaved,  plated  with  metal  (Judg.  xvi,  3 ;  Neh.  iii,  8-15; 
Psia.  cvii,  16 ;  Isa.  xlv,  1,  2).  Gates  not  defended  by 
iron  were  of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  lire  by  an  ene- 
my (Judg.  ix,  52). 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  accord- 
ing to  circumstances :  in  time  of  war  they  were  closed 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (Josh,  ii,  5),  but  they 
were  opened  when  the  enemy  had  been  conquered. 
On  festive  occasions  they  were  also  thrown  wide  open, 
to  which  Psa.  xxiv,  7  alludes.  This  opening  of  the 
gates,  as  well  as  closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of 
k^ys.  That  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  con- 
structed, serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  en- 
emy, may  be  inferred  from  Dent,  iil,  5;  "2  Sam.  xviii, 
24 ;  Judg.  ix,  35,  comp.  with  52.  So  Juvenal  {Sat,  vl, 
290)  puts  the  towers  of  the  gates  for  the  gates  them- 
selves. Virgil  ( J^fi.  vi,  550)  represents  the  infernal 
gate  as  having  a  tower.  Enemies,  therefore,  in  be- 
sieging towns,  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  gates  as  quickly  as  possible  (Deut.  xviii,  52 ; 
Judg.  ix,  40;  2  Sam.  x,  8;  xi,  83;  1  Kings  viii,  37; 
Job  V,  4;  Isa.  xxii,  7;  xxviii,  6);  and  generally  the 
town  was  conquered  when  its  gates  were  occupied  by 
the  invading  troops  (Deut.  xxxviii,  57 ;  Judg.  v,  8). 
This  observation  is  made  also  by  several  Greek  and 
Knnian  authors  (Herodian,  ffittor,  i,  12,  §  14 ;  Virgil, 
jEh.  ii,  802  aq.).  In  or  near  the  gates,  therefore,  they 
placed  watchmen,  and  a  sufficiently  strong  guard,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  works  in  case  of  need  (Judg.  xviii,  16;  2 
Kind's  vii,  3 ;  Neh.  xiii,  22 ;  see  Herodian,  Histor.  iii,  2, 
^  21 ;  Virgil,  yEn.  ii,  265  sq.,  365).  Regarded,  there- 
fore, as  positions  of  great  importance,  the  gates  of 
cities  were  carefully  guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall 
(Deut  ill,  5;  Josh.'ii,  5,  7;  Judg.  ix,  40,  44;  1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7;  2  Sam.  xi,  23;  Jer.  xxxix,  4;  Judith  i,  4). 
They  contained  chambers  over  the  irate  way,  and  prob- 
ablv  also  chambers  or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  va- 
rious  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  24 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab,  p.  57,  and  note).  In 
the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier  class- 
es and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed 
to  keep  the  gates  (Jer.  xxxv,  4;  2  Kings  xii,  9 ;  xxv, 
18;  1  Chron.  ix,  18,  19;  Esth.  ii,  21;  C'^riU;  Sept. 
BvpiMtpoi ^  irvXutpoi ;  VuXg,  partarii^  jiirUtoret).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  **  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of  the 
gate  (Chardin,  vii,  369). 

We  read  that  some  portions  of  the  law  were  to  be 
written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  the  do^rs 
of  houses  (Dent,  vi,  9 ;  xL,  20) ;  and  if  this  b  to  be  liter- 
ally understood  (comp.  Isa.  liv,  12;  Rev.  xxi,  21),  it 


receives  illustration  from  the  practice  of  the  Moslems 
in  painting  passages  of  the  Koran  on  their  public  and 
private  gate^  (Maundrell,  £.  T.  p.  488 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg, 
i,  29 ;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  pt.  iii,  chap.  10 ;  Kay,  ii,  278). 
Various  artificial  figures  and  inscriptions  were  en- 
graved on  their  gates  by  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Geurg, 
iii,  26  sq.).     See  Post. 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places  at 
which  were  holden  courts  of  justice,  to  administer  the 
law  and  determine  points  in  dispute:  hence ^'imj<^  m 
the  gate  are  spoken  of  (Deut.  xvi,  18 ;  xvii,  8;  xxi,  19; 
xxv,  6, 7 ;  Josh,  xx,  4 ;  Ruth  iv,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2;  xix, 
8;  1  Kings  xxii,  10;  Job  xxix,  7;  Prov.  xxii,  22; 
xxiv,  7  ;  Lam.  v,  14 ;  Amos  v,  12 ;  Zech.  viii,  16). 
The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for  the  gates 
being  places  of  great  concourse  and  resort,  the  courto 
held  at  them  were  of  easy  access  to  all  the  people ; 
witnesses  and  auditors  to  all  transactions  were  easily 
secured  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  absence 
or  scanty  use  of  written  documents) ;  and  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  magistrate  was  insured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedUigs  (comp.  Polyb.  xv,  31). 
There  was  within  the  gate  a  particular  place,  where 
the  judges  sat  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  when  we  read  that  courts  were 
held  under  the  gates,  as  may  be  proved  from  1  Kings 
xxii,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9.  Apart  from  the  holding 
of  courts  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for  reading  the  law, 
and  for  proclaiming  ordinances,  etc.  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  6 ; 
Neh.  viii,  1,  3).  We  see  from  Piov.  xxxi,  23;  Lam.  v, 
14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  the 
gates,  as  well  as  the  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi,  10) ; 
and  even  kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (1 
Kings  xxii,  10,  comp.  with  Psa.  xxvii,  5).  The  gates 
at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose ;  but  for  the 
great  number  of  its  inhabitant*,  many  places  of  justice 
were  required.  Thus  we  find  that  Nehemiah  (iii,  32) 
calls  a  particular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel-gate,  or 
justice-gate,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  preference, 
though  not  exclusiye,  since  courts  must  have  been 
holden  in  the  other  gates  also.  After  the  erection  of 
the  second  Temple,  the  celebrated  great  Sanhedrim, 
indeed,  assembled  in  the  so-called  conclave  cassvras  of 
the  Temple ;  but  we  find  that  one  of  the  Synedria  of 
Jerusalem,  consbting  of  twenty-three  meml>ers,  as- 
sembled in  the  east  gate,  leading  to  the  court  of  Israel, 
the  other  in  the  gate  leading  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
The  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day  among 
other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Monaco, 
where  courts  of  justice  are  holden  in  the  gate  of  the 
capital  town  (Dopter,  Theatrum  panarum,  p.  9  sq.). 
Hence  came  the  usa^e  of  the  word  **  Porte**  in  spetik- 
ing  of  the  government  of  Constantinople  (^Early  Trav. 
p.  349).  Respecting  the  Abyssinians  and  inhabitants 
of  Hindi^stan,  we  are  likewise  assured  that  they  em- 
ployed their  gates  for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  (Iliads 
i,  198  sq.)  states  of  the  Trojans  that  their  elders  as- 
sembled In  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes, 
and  Virgil  {AUn,  i,  509  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Ju- 
venal {Satir.  iii,  11)  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose  (Graevii 
Thesaurus  Antiquit.  Roman,  x,  179.  We  may  refer 
to  J.  D.  Jacobi's  Disserlat.  de  foro  in  portis^  Leipzig, 
1714,  where  the  custom  of  holding  courts  in  the  gates 
of  towns  is  explained  at  large.     See  Trial.     The 
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Egyptian  and  AssjTian  monuments  represent  the  king 
as  giving  an  audience,  especially  to  prisoners,  at  his 
tent-door. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  places  >v])cre, 
sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered  their  sacred 
addresses  and  discourses  to  the  people;  and  we  find 
that  the  prophets  often  proclaimed  their  warnings  and 
prophecies  in  the  pates  (Prov.  i,  21 ;  viii,  8 ;  Isa.  xxix, 
21 ;  Jer.  xvii,  19,  20 ;  xxvi,  10 ;  xxxvi,  10). 
^  Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected  with  sac- 
rifices, which  were  offered  in  their  immediate  vicini- 
ty ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the  gate  are  men- 
tioned (2  Kings  xxiii,  8).  In  Acts  xiv,  18,  the  gates 
of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near  which  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered ;  in  which  passage  Camerarius,  Dedien,  and 
Heinsius  take  irvXiSjvac  to  mean  the  town-gate.  The 
principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  was  in 
Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a  sanctuary 
for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii,  368,  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign  at  the  gate.  See  £sth.  iv,  2, 
and  Herod,  iii,  120, 140). 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meeting  and 
conversation,  where  the  people  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers to  learn  the  news  of  tlie  day,  and  by  various  talk 
to  while  away  the  too  tedious  hours  (Psa.  Ixix,  18). 
It  was  probably  with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the 
gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1) ;  which  is  more  probable 
than  the  Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  there  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  city  (comp.  Gen.  xxiii,  10, 18;  xxxiv, 
20;  1  Sam.  iv,  18;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24;  see  Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  207). 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various  merchan- 
dises, provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.  at  Samaria  (2  Kings 
vii,  1) ;  and  for  this  purix>se  there  were  generally  re- 
cesses in  the  space  under  them  (see  Herodian,  vii,  6,  § 
6).  The  same  is  stated  by  Aristophanes  (Equit,  1246, 
cd.  Dind.)  of  the  gates  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  com- 
modities sold  at  the  gates  are  almost  exclusively  coun- 
try produce,  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supply  of  the 
city,  and  not  manufactured  goods,  which  are  invaria- 
bly sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  for  a  few  hours  early 
in  the  morning.     See  Bazaar. 

On  an  uproar  having  broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  the 
heads  of  the  people  met  under  the  New-gate  (Jer.  xxix, 
26),  where  they  were  sure  to  find  insurgents.  The 
town-gates  were  to  the  ancient  Orientals  what  the  cof- 
fee-houses, exchanges,  markets,  and  courto  of  law  are 
in  our  large  towns;  and  such  is  still  the  case  in  a 
great  degree,  although  the  introduction  of  coffee-houses 
has  in  this,  and  other  respect^,  caused  some  alteration 
of  Eastern  manners.  In  capital  towns  the  quidnuncs 
occasionally  sat  with  the  same  views  near  the  gate  of 
the  royal  palace,  where  also  the  officers  and  messen- 
gers of  the  palace  lounged  about ;  and  where  persons 
having  suits  to  offer,  favors  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  rec- 
ommand  themselves  to  favorable  notice,  would  wait 
day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  prince  or  great  man  at  his  entrance  or  coming  forth 
(Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  iii,  2). 

Criminals  were  punished  without  the  gates  (1  Kings 
xxi,  13;  Actp  vii,  69),  which  explains  the  passage  in 
Hob.  xiii,  121  Tlie  same  custom  existed  among  the 
Bomans  (see  Plant  Milit.  Glorios,  act  ii,  sc.  iv,  6,  7). 
At  Rome  executions  took  place  without  the  Porta  Me- 
tia  or  Esquilina.  As  to  the  gate  through  which  Christ 
was  led  before  his  crucifixion,  opinions  differ;  some 
takini;  it  to  have  been  the  Dung-gate  (Lamy,  Apparat, 
Geograph.  ch.  xiii,  §  3,  p.  821) ;  others,  following  Hot- 
tingcr  {Cipp.  JUbr.  p.  16)  and  Godwyn,  understand  it 
of  the  Gate  of  Judgment.  But  for  all  that  concerns  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Jeru- 
salem. 

Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of  towns 
and  palaces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  also  put  instead 
of  the  town  itself  (Gen.  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  60;  Judg.  v, 
8;  Ruth  iv,  10;  Deut.xii,12,-  Psa.lxxxvii,2;  cxxii,2). 


By  gaiet  of  righteouaneu  (Psa.  cxviii,  19)  tbow  of 
the  Temple  are  no  doubt  meant.  The  gak*  of  death 
and  of  hdl  occur  in  Job  xxxviii,  17;  Psa.  ix,  14 ;  Mi- 
cah  ii,  13.  Doors  and  gates  of  hell  are  eepeciallv  in. 
troduced,  Prov.  v,  6;  Isa.  xxxviii,  10;  Matt  x\\n\ 
and  the  Jews  go  so  fiir  in  their  writings  as  to  ascribe 
real  gates  to  hell  (Wagensell,  8ota,  p.  2*20).  Virpl 
(-A'».  vi,  126)  also  speaks  of  infernal  gates.  The  ori- 
gin  of  this  metaphorical  expression  is  not  difficalt  to 
explain ;  for  it  was  very  common  to  nse  the  woid  gates 
as  an  image  of  large  empires  (Psa.  xxiv,  7);  and  in 
pagan  authors  the  abode  of  departed  souls  is  represent- 
ed as  the  residence  of  Pluto  (see  Virgil,  Am,  vi,  417 
sq.).  In  the  passage,  then,  Matt  xvi,  19,  by  "gates 
of  hell"  must  be  understood  all  aggressions  br  tlie 
infernal  empire  upon  the  Christian  Church. '  See 
City. 

Oath  (Heb.  id,  ^|i,  a  wine-wif,  as  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  2. 
etc.;  Sept  usually  r«^;  Josephus  Tirra  or  Virra), 
one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiiil 
8).    It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the  urk  is  said 
to  have  brought  calamity  (1  Sam.  v,  8, 9),  and  wbich 
offered  ^n  connection  therewith  a  trespass-offering, 
each  one  a  golden  emerod  (1  Sam.  vi,  17).    Goliath, 
of  the  family  of  giants  which  Joshua  spared  (Josh.  xi. 
22),  of  which  other  members  may  be  found  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (1  Chron.  xxi,  b-% ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19-22). 
has  rendered  Gath  a  word  familiar  from  our  childhood; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  Goliath  was  a  native  or 
merely  a  resident  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4).   To  Achish, 
king  of  Gath,  David  twice  fled  for  fear  of  Saul  (1  Sara. 
xxi,  10;  xxvii,  2-7;  Psa.  Ivi).     At  his  own  entreatr 
David  received  from  Achish  the  city  of  Ziltlag.   David 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  "  a  full  year 
and  four  months."     David's  connection  with  Gath 
throws  light  on  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  wonU 
(2  Sam.  i,  20),  ''  Tell  it  (the  death  of  *  Saul  and  Jona- 
than  his  son')  not  in  Gath.*'     Micah  also  (i,  10)  says, 
'*Declare  it  (the  wound  come  unto  Judah,  ver.9)  not  at 
Gath."    It  was  conquered  by  David,  and  fortified  both 
by  him  and  by  Rehoboftm'(2  Sam.  viii,  1;  1  Chwn. 
xviii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  8).     From  2  Sam.  xv,  18,  it  a|>. 
pears  that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  Gittiteo  in 
his  service  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 
Their  devotedness  to  him  under  Ittai  their  leader  forms 
a  beautiful  episode  in  the  history  of  David's  varied 
fo  tune  (2  Sam.  xv,  19  sq).     Shimei'a  visit  to  Gath 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  himself  may  be  read  inl 
Kin>rs  ii,  89-46.     In  the  reign  of  Solomon  mention  b 
made  of  a  king  of  Gath  (1  Kings  iv,  24),  who  was 
doubtless  a  tributary  prince,  but  powerful  enough  to 
cause  apprehension  to  Solomon,  as  appears  from  tl)« 
punishment  he  inflicted  on  Shimei.     Under  Jeboasfa, 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Gath  (2  Kings  xii,17); 
from  his  successor,  Benhadad,  the  place  was  recovered 
(2  Kings  xiii,  24).     It  must,  however,  have  soon  re- 
volted ;  for  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6),  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  war  against  the  Philistines,  **  broke  down  tbo 
wall  of  Gath."     Probably  the  conquest  was  not  of 
long  duration.     This  constant  withstanding  of  the 
power  of  Jerusalem  shows  that  Gath  was  a  place  of 
great  resources   and  high   eminence  —  a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  language  employed  by  the 
prophete  (Amos  vi,  2 ;  Micah  i,  10).     The  ravages  of 
war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to  have  de- 
stroyed it  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  other  royal  cities  by  the  Uter 
propheta  (Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zech.  ix,  6,  6), 

Gath  occupied  a  strong  position  (2  Chron.  xi,  8)  on 
the  border  of  Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xzi,  10;  1 
Chron.  xviii,  1).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adallam 
(2  Chron.  xi,  8),  and  it  appean  to  have  stood  on  the 
way  leading  from  the  former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the 
Philistines  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  *'br 
the  way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron'^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1,  52).     Yet,  with  all  these  indications^ 
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there  has  been  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  8ii«  (^tt<sland, 
PalanA,  p.  785  sq.).  Josephus  places  it  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  {Afit.  v,  i,  22;  in  And.  viii,  10, 1,  he  calls  it  //7a», 
E/srai/,  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  Reland,  p.  747).  The 
accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  confused.  In  the 
Onomatt,  (s.  v.  IV^^ci)  they  both  say,  **  Gath,  from 
which  the  Anakim  and  Philistines  were  not  extenni- 
nated,  is  a  village  seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  to  Diospolis,  at  about  the  ftfth  milestone/*  Yet 
in  the  same  connection  Eusebius  mentions  another 
Gath  (or  ^e^^a),  a  large  village  between  Antipatris 
and  Jamniii,  which  he  considered  to  be  that  to  which 
the  ark  was  carried  (1  Sam.  v,  8) ;  hence  the  Crusaders 
identified  Gath  with  Jamnia  (^Gesta  Dei,  p.  88C).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  says  (on  Micah^  i),  "  Gath  is 
one  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  lying  near  the  confines 
of  Judah,  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ; 
now  it  is  a  very  large  village.'*  On  Jer.  xxv,  the 
same  authority  declares  that  Gath  was  not  fiir  from 
Azotus.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah  he  says  that 
Geth,  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet,  is  to  be 
distinguished.  Bonfr&ra  suggests  (In  the  Onomcut.  s. 
V.)  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  same  name, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  discrepancies.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson sought  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  its  site  {Re- 
geirches,  ii, 421) ;  yet  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  121)  says  it 
still  remains  in  "  a  village  by  the  name  of  Gaihtt,  three 
English  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean"— a  statement  conlimied  by  no  other  travel- 
ler. See  also  Gittaim.  Thomson  (Latui  and  liook^  ii, 
860)  contends  for  BeU^ibrin  or  Eleutheropolis  as  the 
true  site ;  but  Mr.  Porter,  who  made  a  special  visit  to 
Philistia  in  1857  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
spot,  argues  for  its  identification  with  the  conspicuous 
hill  now  called  Tell  eS'Safieh,  This  bill  stands  upon 
the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  ten  miles  east  of  Ashdod,  and 
aljoat  the  same  distance  south  by  east  of  Ekron.  It 
is  irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  feet  high.  On  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On  the 
north-east  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  appear 
to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces  of  ancient 
buildings;  and  here  stands  the  modem  village,  ex> 
tending  along  the  whole  northern  face  of  the  hill.  In 
the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many  old  stones,  and  at 
its  western  extremity  two  columns  still  remain  oni 
their  pedestals.  Round  the  sides  of  the  hill,  especial- 
ly on  the  south,  are  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the' 
rock  {  Hand-book  for  Sjfria  and  Pal.  p.  252).      See 

MlZTKH. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  Gittites  (^tnsi,  Sept. 
Per^aioc).  See  also  Gath-Hepher  ;  Gatu-Rih- 
MOX;  Mobesheth-Gath. 

Gath-he'^pher  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Gath  ha-CJhe'- 
pher,  ■^Dntl  ^^^  wine-jjrew  of  (he  well;  Sept.  Vt^x^^P* 
Vulg.  Geth  qtUB  e$t  in  Opher),  a  town  in  Galilee,  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv,  25).  It 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Onomast.  s.  ▼.  rf3^*0a,  Gethefer). 
The  latter  {Prmf.  ndJon.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place 
two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  way  to  Tiberias,  and 
says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah  was  shoMm  in  his  day. 
Benjamin  of  Tndela,  in  the  12th  centur}',  says  that  the 
tomb  of  Jonah  wa^^till  shown  on  a  hill  near  Seppho- 
lis  (£arl^  Travels  in  Pal,  p.  89).  It  was  douhtless  the 
same  as  Gittah-hkpher,  situated  in  the  east  of  Zelv 
ulnn  (Josh,  xix,  13).  The  position  corresponds  well  to 
that  of  eUMeshad,  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill, 
in  which  is  still  shown  a  Muslim  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (Robinson,  i2f«earcAes,iii, 209,  note;  De  Saulcy, 
Natratiee,  ii,  818;  Thomson,  I,an</  and  Book,  ii,  122; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  89 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  312). 
See  GuFTA. 

III.— B  B  B 


Gath-rirn'mon  (Heb.  Gath-Rimmon',  'lia'?-r|, 
press  ttf  the  pomtgrunaie ;  Sept.  riBptfifiutVy  Vulgate 
Gethrmnmon\  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
45),  and  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xxi,  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi, 
69).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
very  large  village,  **  twelve  miles  A'om  Diospolis  as 
you  go  hence  to  Eleutheropolis"  (OnomaU.  s.  v.  Te^- 
(>tfifuoVt  Gethremmon) ;  but  the  same  writers  also  men- 
tion a  Gath  five  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis 
towards  Diospolis  (t5.  s.  v.  Pi^,  Geth).  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  them  to  be  one  place,  and  that  the  site  is  found 
in  Deir  Dubban,  where  are  some  remarkable  excava- 
tions (Researches,  ii,  421).  In  that  case,  however,  it 
could  not  have  lain  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  which 
passed  at  a  point  between  the  two  positions.  The  first- 
mentioned  distance  would  correspond  to  that  of  the 
modern  site  Rafai,  containing  wide-spread  ruins  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  iii,  20). 

The  Gath-rimmon  mentioned  in  Josh,  xxi,  25  as  be- 
ing in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Raumer  (Palastina,  p. 
178)  supposes  to  be  another  Levitical  city ;  but  Winer 
(Realtcdrterbnch,  s.  v.  Gutli)  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  mis- 
take of  the  transcriber,  who  repeated  the  word  from 
the  preceding  verse.  The  Sept.  has  'Itfia^d  (v.  r. 
Bai^ffo),  probably  intended  for  the  Ibleah  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xvii,  11. 

Gaubil,  Antoinr,  a  Roman  Catholio  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Gaillac  (Languedoc)  July  14, 1689.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  was  sent  to  China  as 
a  missionary  in  1723.  He  arrived  in  China  Just  af- 
ter the  accession  of  the  emperor  Young-Tsching,  who 
was  bent  on  banishing  the  Jesuits.  Through  the 
skilful  management  of  Gaubil,  most  of  the  members 
of  the  order  kept  their  positions.  When  the  son  of 
Young-Tsching,  Kiang-Loung,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1786,  Gaubil,  who  had  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  was 
appointed  chief  director  of  the  imperial  colleges  where 
the  children  of  the  nobility  were  educated.  He  thus 
managed  to  remain  in  high  standing  at  the  Chinese 
court  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pekin  July 
24,  1759.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  a  meml»er  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  wrote  Ije  Chmi-King,  trad,  du  Chi- 
nois  ( Paris,  1771,  4to ;  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant historical  book  of  the  Chinese,  compiled  by  Con- 
fucius, and  giving  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  law) : — flistoire  de  Gentchiscan  et  de  toute  la 
djfnastie  des  Mangoux,  ses  successeurs,  conquhxints  de  la 
Chine  (Paris,  1789, 4to)  i—Traiti  de  Chronologie  chinoise 
(pulil.  by  De  Sacy,  Paris,  1814, 4to)  x—Traiti  historiqne 
et  critiqfte  de  tAsfronomie  chinoise: — Traits  de  Chrono- 
logie chinoise (Memoires  concemant  les  Chinois,yol.  xv): 
— Histoire  de  la  Di/nasHe  des  Tang  (Mhnoires  concer<- 
nant  Its  Chinois,  vols,  xv  and  xvi) : — Journal  de  mon 
Vogage  de  Canton  a  Pekin  (Pr6vost,  Hist,  des  voyages, 
vol.  v) : — Notices  et  description  sur  la  Chine,  le  Thibet, 
etc.  (in  Ijettres  M'Jiantes).  M.  Abel  de  R^musat  con- 
sidere  him  also  as  the  author  of  the  Description  de  la 
viOe  de  Peking  (Paris,  1785,  4to),  published  under  the 
names  of  Delisle  and  PingrS.  See  Amyot,  Memoires 
sur  les  Chinois ;  Letfres  Mifiantes,  t.  xxxi ;  G.  Pauthier, 
Im  Chme  (Univers  pittoresque,  p.  22,. 31,  863) ;  Abel  de 
R6musnt,  Noureaux  Melanges  Asiatiques. — Hoefer,  Nou- 
velle  Bing.  Generate,  xix,  636. 

Gaiiden,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
bom  at  Mayfield,  Essex,  in  1605.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  rectorship  of  Brightwell,  Berkshire,  and  the  dean- 
ery of  Bockin^r.  In  1660  he  became  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  1662,  **  much  disap- 
pointed at  missing  the  lucrative  sec  of  Winchester." 
He  died  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents,  and  very  indust'^ious,  but  ambitious  and  avari- 
cious.  He  was  the  publisher  of  king  Charles  I's  Eikofi 
Basilike,  of  which  some  have  considered  him  as  th6 
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author.  Of  his  own  works,  the  princiiMd  are,  Three 
Sermom  preached  uptm  several  public  Occasions  (Lond. 
lt>42, 4to) : — IJierufpUteSj  a  defence  of  the  ministry  and 
ministers  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of  England  (Lond.  1658, ^to): 
— Considtrations  torn  king  the  Lilurffy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  etc.  (London,  1601,  4ti»)  : — A  Sermon  precuhtd 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Bp.Bivumrig  (I^ndon, 
166U,  sni.  8vu) : — Ecclesice  Anglicuna  suspiria  (London, 
1669,  fol)  i-T Anti  Baal  Berith  (London,  1661,  4to):— 
Analysis  of  the  Covenant  (London,  1660, 4tu). — Darling, 
Cyclttp.  Bibliographica,  s.  v. ;  Nichols,  Calvinism  and 
Armittianismf  vol.  i  ad  fin. ;  Huok,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  279. 

Qaudentius,  bishop  of  Breccia,  succeeded  Philas- 
trius  in  the  see  of  Brescia  in  the  4th  centur}'.  He  was 
chosen  while  away  upon  his  travels,  and  extraordi- 
nary means  were  used  thut  he  might  be  induced  to 
assume  the  office.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  Ambrose 
about  887.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in 
the  disturbances  of  the  times  except  in  being  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Constantinople  in  404  or  405  by 
the  bishops  of  the  West  for  the  reinstatement  of  St. 
Chr^'sostom  in  his  see  of  Constantinople.  When  he 
died  is  unknown ;  some  fix  the  date  at  410,  others  at 
427.  Nineteen  sermons  of  his  i;re  extant,  preceded  by 
a  preface  to  Benevolus,  which  may  be  found  in  Bib, 
Max.  Patrol,  vol.  v;  in  Mit^ne's  QCuvres  tres  completes 
des  ea-wains  ecdes.  du  v  siecle  (Paris,  1849,  4t(») ;  and 
in  Migne,  PbtroL  Latina,  vol.  xx. — Clarke,  Succ.  of 
JSac.  IM,  vol.  i;  Cave,  Uist,  LU.  i,  180;  Ceillier,  Au- 
ieuts  Sacris  (Paris,  1861),  viii,  34. 

Gaul.    See  France. 

GaulonltiA.    See  Golan. 

Qaultier  or  Gautler,  Fram^ois  db,  of  St.  Elan- 
card,  a  Protestant  writer  and  divine,  was  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  at  Gallargues,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gard,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1703.  He 
was  minister  at  Montpellier,  and  pres^ided  over  the  last 
synod  of  Bus-Languedoc,  held  at  Uz^s  in  1681 ;  but, 
having  compromised  bis  safety  through  his  zeal  for 
I^otestant  interests,  he  witlidrew  to  Switzerland  with 
his  family  in  1683,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  The 
prince  of  Orange  esteemed  him  highly,  and  employed 
him  in  several  important  affairs ;  among  others,  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  retained  Gaultier  at  his  court,  and  named  him  his 
chaplain.  We  have  from  his  pen  Bffle.rians  genirales 
tur  le  Iwre  de  Mgr.  de  Meaux^  ci-derant  eveque  Condom, 
etc.  (on  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Berlin,  1686,  12mo) : — f/istoire  Aj)ofogftiqtte  ou  defense 
des  Ubert^s  des  Egiises  ri-formies  de  France  (Amst.  1688, 
2  vols,  limo)'.— Sermons  (Berlin,  1696,  8vo).— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gen,  xix,  675 ;  Haag,  La  France  I*rolts- 
tante,s.y.     (J.W.  M.) 

Gaume,  Jean,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
France.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  the  strictest  ul- 
tramontane school,  and  in  1852,  while  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Neven>,  kindled  a  great  literary  con- 
troversy by  his  pamphlet  Ver  R^mf/eur,  in  which  he 
rondeninod  the  studv  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claf^sics, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  Church 
fathers  in  the  course  of  classical  education.  The  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  France,  tlie 
Cnivei's,  and  several  l»ishops,  sided  with  Gaume;  but 
many  othe.i*s  declared  against  his  views,  and  his  own 
diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  censured  him  for  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet.  In  consequence  of  this 
censure,  Gaume  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1852. 
He  died  in  186i).  Among  his  other  numerous  writings 
are,  Du  Cntholiriitvw  dms  I  education  (1835): — Manuel 
des  Conffsseurs  (5th  edit.  1842) : — Cat^chisme  de  Perse- 
t»^anoe  (1838) : — Tableaux  de  lldstoire  de  la  reli^an: 
— Hisloire  dc  In  Sodete  domesHque  (1844): — Credo  ou 
refuqe  du  Chteiien  dims  Its  kmps  actmls  (Paris,  1867). 
(.\.  J.  S.) 

Gaura,  supposed  descendants  of  the  Parsees,  still 


subsisting  in  different  parts  of  the  East    See  Fab- 
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GauBsen,  Etlenne,  a  French  Protestant  OkoIo- 
gian,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  died  at  Saumur  in  1675.  In  1651  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  Acade- 
my of  Saumur,  and  in  1655  succeeded  Josui  de  U 
Place  in  the  chair  of  theology.  He  agreed  with  U 
Place  that  the  study  of  philosophy  w^as  useful  to  the 
theologian,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his  pupil.«. 
His  works  are  marked  by  vigor  and  depth  of  tbougfat, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  a  high  reputation  in  the 
schools  of  Holland  and  German}'.  The  titles  are,  7V 
ses  inaugttraltrs  de  Verio  Dt-i  (Saumur,  1655,  4to):— Tie 
Consensu  Gratia  cum  Naiura  (ib.  1659,  4to)  :^Df  Rti- 
time  Studii  thettlogici — De  Natura  Theolngia—De  Rati- 
one  Concionandi—De  Utilitate  PhUosfplnat  ad  tkeoh/ii- 
am,  quilms  acctssit  breve  scriptum  de  recto  usu  dtmum 
erga  cegrotantes  (ili.  1670, 4  to :  this  collection,  regarded 
by  Bayle  as  the  best  guide  for  the  study  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  time,  has  passed  through  numeroas  edi- 
tions— ^last  one  Halle,  1727) : — Theses  theologiear,  altera 
de  natura  tfieologiit,  altera  de  div'niiate  Seriptura Sacnr 
(ib.  1676, 4to). — Hoefer,  Xouv.  B'og.  GhuraU,  xix,  6?<>, 
691 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestanle,  s.  v.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Gauaaen,  Lotlia,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  in  Ge- 
neva Aug.  25, 1790,  and  in  1816  became  pastor  of  Ss- 
tigny,  near  Geneva.  Here  he  came  nnder  the  inflo- 
ence  of  pastor  Cellerier,  who  had  retained  his  Chrb- 
tian  fidelity  and  simple  faith  amid  the  general  fallin;; 
away  of  the  Swiss  elergy.  The  revival  of  religion  in 
Switzerland  abont  that  time,  due  largely  to  the  labors 
of  the  brothers  Haldani  (q.  v.),  waa  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Geneva  cler^'y,  and  the  VenfrcMe  Csm- 
pagnie  des  Pasteurs  passed  some  ordinances  infringing 
strongly  upon  Christian  liberty.  Gaussen  and  I'elle- 
rier  protested  against  the  proceeding  by  repablbhing 
the  Helvetic  Confession  in  French,  with  a  pre&ce  ad- 
vocating the  need  and  utility  of  confessions  of  faith. 
Gaussen  continued  to  labor  faithfully  in  Satigny  for 
twelve  years,  and  his  name  became  known  throuphoot 
Switzerland  as  an  earnest  upholder  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  His  aim  was,  not  to  divide  the  national 
Church,  but  to  reinspire  it  with  Christian  life.  Hit 
energy  and  orthodoxy  were  alike  displeasing  to  the 
Rationalists,  and  he  was  involved  in  long  disputes 
with  the  Venerable  Compagnie.  They  ordered  him  to 
use  the  emasculated  and  Rationalistic  Catechism  whidi 
had  been  substituted  in  Geneva  for  Calvin's :  he  r^ 
fused,  and  was  censured  (see  Letters  du  Pasteur  Gals' 
sen  h  la  Vinerable  Compagnie,  etc.,  1831 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Exposi  des  dscussions  entre  la  CompagiM 
etc.  et  M.  Gaussen,  1831).  He  kept  on  his  way,  and. 
in  union  with  Merle  (d'Aubign^)  and  Galland,  Aminl 
the  "  Evangelical  Society"  for  the  distribution  of  Bi- 
bles, tracts,  etc.  The  Consistory'  at  last  saspende^l 
him,  so  low  had  orthodox  Christianity  sunk  in  Ge- 
neva, the  home  of  Calvin.  In  1834  he  took  the  chair 
of  theology  in  the  newly-founded  evangelical  school 
of  Geneva,  where  he  taught  a  strictly  orthodox  doc- 
trine, |)erhaps  witliout  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  modem  thought  In  his  TkeopneuaHe  {\^^\ 
translated  in  England  and  America)  he  maintained. in 
its  strongest  form,  the  verbal  inf^ptration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  1860  he  published  his  Canon  des  Etr,tvtf 
Saintes  (translated,  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,!^),  in 
which  he  vindicated  his  theory  u^ inspiration  against 
the  attacks  of  Scherer  and  others.  His  L^im*  mr 
Daniel  contained  the  substance  of  his  lectures  and  cat- 
echetical lessons  on  Daniel.  He  died  June  1^.  1^ 
We  have  translations  of  several  of  his  writings  besides 
those  already  named,  riz.Geneva  tmd  Jerusalem {l^Y 
— Geneva  and  Borne,  a  discourse  (1844) : — //  is  rrittm, 
Sciipture  proved  to  be  from  Cod  (}^):^Uss(msfof 
the  Youvg  on  the  six  Doys  ofCre^ition  (I860).— Ber»)& 
Rtat-Encyklop.  xix,  588. 
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Oautama.    See  Gotama. 

Oautbert,  also  called  Autbert  or  Gauzbert, 
one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  Sweden.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  archbishop  Ebbo  (q.  v.),  and  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Sweden  by  St.  Ansgar.  Accompanied  by 
his  nephew  Nithard  and  several  other  priests,  he  set 
out  in  834  for  Sweden,  and  at  once  began  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  bailt  the  first  Christian  church  of  Sweden 
St  Birka.  A  large  number  of  pagans  were  soon  con- 
verted, and  the  prospects  of  the  mission  appeared  to 
be  brilliant,  but  the  pjgan  priests  raised  a  tumult 
against  the  mi:«8ionaries,  in  which  Nithard  was  killed, 
while  Gautliert  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  chained 
and  transported  witli  his  compunions  across  the  fron- 
tier. All  of  them  repaired  to  the  monasteries  of  Wel- 
nau  (now  Mttnsterdorf,  in  Holstein),  in  order  to  await 
there  a  favorable  occasion  for  returning  to  Sweden. 
As,  however,  no  new  opening  seemed  to  present  itself, 
he  accepted,  in  845,  the  see  of  Osnabmck,  which  he  ad- 
ministered until  April  11,  860,  when  he  resigned.  He 
died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oavanti,  Bartuisi.emi,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  at  Monza  in  1509,  and  died  at  Milan  in  16:^. 
He  was  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  Kites  and 
general  of  the  Bamabites  (q.  v.).  His  most  important 
woric,  ThesawuB  Sacroruni  Rituum,  is  a  comuieutary 
on  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  the  Roman  Breviary, 
more  learned  than  critical.  The  best  edition  of  the 
T%''»auniM  is  that  containing  the  observations  of  Me- 
rit! (Turin,  1736,-40,  4  vols.  4to) ;  another,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  was  published  at  Venice  in  1762.  Gavanti  wrote 
al<^)  Praxis  vUitatioius  episcopaUs  et  gynodi  diacesana 
eelebranda  (Rome,  1G28,  4to),  and  Manuale  Kpiscopo- 
nan  (Paris,  1647  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biog.  0'ener<tif, 
xix,  735. 

Oay,  EBBinszER,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergj'man, 
was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1696.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1714 ;  was  admitted  into 
the  ministry  in  1718,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hingham,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  he  received  many  tenti- 
monials  of  public  respect,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later 
days.  He  was  opposed  to  all  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith  considered  as  binding,  and  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  father  of  American  Unitarianism.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  "great  revival*'  of  1740.  His  name 
is  signed  to  a  paper  entitled  **The  Sentiments  and 
Resolutions  of  an  Association  of  Ministers,  convened 
at  Weymouth  Januar}'  15,  1745,"  in  which  they  bear 
testimony  against  Whitefield's  "enthusiastic  spirit." 
In  1781  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  his  eighty-tifth  birth- 
da}',  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old 
Man's  Calendar."  It  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  this  country,  been  reprinted  in  England,  and 
translated  into  the  Dutch  language  and  published  in 
Holland.  He  died  March  8, 1787.  He  printed  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Attnab,  viii,  1. 

Q>ay  de  Vernon,  Li^onard,  a  French  priest  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  St.  Leonard  (Limousin)  in  1748. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  curate 
of  Compeignac,  a  town  near  Limoges.  Siding  at  once 
with  the  people,  he  was  the  first  to  place  the  Domme 
saivamjjc  g'fUem  before  the  Domine  salvumjttc  regem^ 
and,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Haute- Vienne,  March  13, 1791.  Sent  as  deputy 
to  the  Legislature,  he  sided  with  Torn6,  metropolitan 
of  Cher,  in  demanding  that  the  clergy  should  !«  per- 
mitted to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress.  Having  been* 
re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  joined  the  extreme 
Kepnblicans,  and  from  the  midst  of  **  La  Montague" 
cast  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  caused 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  Girondists.  In  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  main- 
t  lined  the  same  opinions.  The  Directory,  to  get  rid 
uf  him,  appointed  him,  June  9, 1798.  on  a  commercial 


mission  to  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  He  afterwards  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Roman  republic  at  Rome,  but 
was  deposed  by  Barras,  and  even  forbidden  to  enter 
France.  He  nevertheless  secretly  came  back,  and  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  department  of  Doubs  until  June 
18,  1799,  when  a  change  of  government  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  exile.  About 
1802  he  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  in  connection  with 
several  other  learned  men,  but  was  again  exiled  in 
conseqaence  of  the  law  of  Jan.  12, 181 G.  In  1819  he 
tinally  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  died  at  Vernon, 
near  Limoges,  Oct.  20, 1822.  See  Mahui,  Ann.  necro- 
hffique  (1822,  p.  99);  Thiers,  Bist.  de  la  Revolution,'^ 
Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog  GMrak^  xix,  756. 

Oayley,  Samuel  Maxwell,  a  Presbyterian  min^ 
ister,  was  bom  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  4,  1^02. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1823,  studied  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1828.  In  1832  lie 
was  installed  pastor  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  al^o 
established  the  Wilmington  Classical  Institute,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  until  July  4,  1854, 
when  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Oct., 
1854,  he  removed  to  Media,  Pa.,  and  established  tho 
Media  Classical  Institute,  which  he  conducted  success- 
fully until  his  death,  Dec.  19, 1862.  As  an  educator  of 
youth  Mr.T}ayley  did  a  great  work.  He  was  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  in  his  instructions,  aiming 
to  make  solid  thinkers  rather  than  conceited  coxcombs. 
He  had  more  than  one  thousand  youths  under  his  care. 
They  were  from  twenty  different  states,  and  from  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Ireland,  Enghind,  Mexico,  Poland,  Barba- 
does,  India. — Wilson,  Presbgterian  iJittorical  Almanac^ 
1864. 

Oa'za  (Heb.  Azzah  ,  11^9,  atrong^  q.  d,/brtres8  or 
ValentiOj  or  fem.  of  goat,  Sept.  and  other  Greek  writ- 
ers Fa^a,  sometimes  confounded  with  Gazara  [q.  v.] ; 
"Azzah*'  in  Deut.  ii,  28),  a  city  remarkable  for  its 
early  importance  and  continuous  existence,  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean  sea-coast,  in  latitude  31^  29\ 
longitude  34^  29'  (Robinson),  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Hebron, 
as  well  as  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  of  which  it 
was  indeed  the  frontier  town  (Arrian,  Erp.  Afex.  ii, 
26).  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  havintr  been  one  of  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Philistine  pentarcliy  (Josh,  xv,  47).  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  one  of  the  border-cities  of 
the  Canaanites.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we 
find  any  mention,  though  probably  not  the  aborigines, 
are  the  A  vim,  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  a  semi-no- 
mad state,  roving  over  the  neighboring  plain  and  des* 
ert.  Thev  were  attacked  and  driven  northward  by 
**the  Caphtorim,  who  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  and 
they  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  23,  with  Josh,  xiii, 
2, 3 ;  see  Keil's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The  Caph- 
torim and  Philistines  were  identical,  or  at  least  differ- 
ent families  of  the  same  tril>e  who  afterwards  amalga- 
mated and  formed  the  powerful  nation  of  whom  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Bible  (comp.  Deut  ii,  28 ;  Amos 
ix,  7 ;  Gen.  x,  14 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4).  See  Caphtorim  ; 
Phili.stines.  The  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaza  by 
the  Philistines  is  not  known.  It  must  have  been  long 
before  Abraham^s  time,  for  they  were  then  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  country,  and  pos-^essed  of  great  power 
(Gen.  xxi,  32).  (vHza  was  from  the  first  their  princi- 
pal stronghold.  Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  as  far 
Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41),  but  spared  the  Anakim  (giants) 
that  dwelt  there  (Josh,  xi,  21,  22).  In  the  division 
of  the  land,  Gaza  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
47),  and  was  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  thereof 
(Judg.  i,  18),  but  its  inhabitants  C'Gazites,"  Judg. 
xvi,  2;  *' Gazathites,"  Josh.  xiii.  3)  were  not  exter- 
minated (Judg.  iii,  3).  Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  Pliil- 
istine  cities  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a 
trespass-offering  to  the  I^rd  (1  Sam.  vi,  1 7).  Gaza  is 
celebrated  for  the  exploit  recorded  of  Samson  Oludg. 
xvi,  1-3),  who  **  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
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and  Iha  tvi>  posts,  ind  went  away  urith  tbem,  bar  and  I 

up  to  ths  top  of  a  bill  that  ie  beforg  IlebTDD."  The 
i'bilbtipea  BfterwardB  tuck  Salmon,  and  put  out  his 
eyes,  anil  braujjht  him  to  Gaia,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prisoD-boDse ; 
he,  bowever,  pulled  down  the  temple  of  Dagon,  god 
of  the  PbilistineB,  and  slew,  logetlier  with  binueir, 
"ull  tbe  lords  of  the  Piiiliatines,"  besides  men  and 
wnmen  (Judg.  xvi,  21-30).  Solomon's  kingdom  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Gaza  (1  Kings  iv,  24).  But  tbe  pbce 
alwai-s  appears  as  a  Pbiii<Cine  city  in  Scripture  (Judg. 
ill,  3;  xvi,l;  ISain,  vi,17;  2  Kings  xviii,  S).  Heu- 
kiah  smoU  the  PbilisUnes  as  far  as  Gaia  (2  Kings 
xviii,  8).  Uaza  fell  into  the  hiinds  of  the  E(;yptianx, 
probably  Pburaob-Neeho,  as  a  diversion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  designs  against  Jemsalem  (Jer.  xlvii,  1), 
an  event  to  which  has  been  incorrectly  referred  (Haw- 
linson,  Herod.  I,  411)  tbe  sMtement  of  llerodDlua  (ii. 
ISil)  respecting  the  capture  of  Cwljflu  by  the  Egyp- 
Uans.  See  Jebusalem.  Daring  this  period  of  Jew- 
ish historv,  it  seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the 
connection  of  Gaza  with  tbe  Invasion  of  Sennaeheriii 
may  be  added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Uyard's  Ninetih  and  Babyli'tt,  p.  144).  See  Cdhei- 
FORH  In  SCR  11^  IONS.  The  propUeta  speak  in  severe 
termsagainst  it  (Jer.  xxv,  20;  xlvii,  S;  Amos  i,  6,  T  : 
Zeph.  ii,  i;  Zech.  Ix,  5).  Afier  tbe  destrnctlon  of 
Tyre  it  sustained  a  siege  of  two  (QulnL  Curt.  Iv,  C,  7, 
says  Ave)  months  BRainst  Alexander  the  Great  (Jose- 
phus,  .4iil.  xi,  8,  4),  a  fuct  that  illustrates  tbe  propriety 
of  its  name  and  its  military  importance.  As  Van  de 
VoldesayB(p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of  the  conntry.  So 
viRorousiy  was  it  then  defended  by  tbe  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  eunuch  Batis,  and  of  such  massive 
stremnh  were  its  walls,  that  the  engineers  of  Alexan- 
der's army  found  themselves  completely  baffled  In 
their  attempts  M  effect  a  breach.  They  were  oliKged 
to  erect  an  enormous  monnd  260  feet  in  bught,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town;  and  even  with  this  advantage,  and  the 
use  also  nf  the  engines  that  had  been  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Tvre,  the  besiie-wrs  were  frequently  repulsed, 
and  Alexander  himself  sustained  no  slight  l>odily  in- 
jur;-. It  was  at  last  carried  by  escalaile,  and  tbe  gar- 
rison put  to  tbe  sword.  The  town  itself  was  not  de- 
stroyed, hut  most  of  Che  inhat)iIantB  thst  remained 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  a  fresh  Arab  population 
settled  in  their  stead  (Arrlin,  ii,  27).  What  had  hap- 
pened in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xliii,  1)  and 
Cambyses  (Pomp.  Kiel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the 
strugiites  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucida 
(Pnlybiue.  V.  08;  xvi,  40).  Jonathan  Maccsbaus  (I 
Mace,  xl,  Sl)de8tniyed  its  suburbs;  Simon  Maccalus- 
ns  (1  Klacc.  xiii,  43)  took  the  dty  itself,  though  not 
without  extraordinary  efforts.  Alexander  Jannieas 
spent  a  year  (B.C.  cir.  96)  in  besieging  it  and  punish. 
ing  its  inhabitants  (Josephus,  .4m.  xlii.lS,  3).  Tho 
place  was  rebuilt  by  Gablnins  (Josephns,  Am.  xIv,  5, 
8).  It  was  among  tbe  cities  given  by  Augustus  to 
Herod  (.losephus.  Ant.  xv,  7,  8).  after  whose  death  it 
was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Josephua,  Ant. 
xvii,  ]],  4).  It  was  near  (iaza— on  the  road  ftum  Je- 
rusalem to  thst  plara — that  Philip  bspliasd  the  eunocb 
"of  great  authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethi- 
opans "  (Acts  vlil,  S6  sq.).  As  Gaia  lay  some  dis. 
tance  from  the  sea  (Arrlan.  11,  !6).  it  hsd  a  port  on  tbe 
sea  (?  TaZai<ar  \tiii,u.  Ptol.  v,  Ifi)  called  V/iZn  irpi'"; 
ftiAamrav, "  Gm  on  the  sea ;"  called  also  StnJHma  (u 
Mnioiifinc)<  which  Constantino  called  Otutnnlia.  from 

nlcipal  rights.  Julian  took  away  this  name,  and  or- 
dered il  to  be  called  the  port  of  Gaza.      Subsequent 
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of  something  like  a  parsllcl  to  tbe  ftat  of  Suam; 
und  where,  as  well  as  in  KuinSI  (in  loc.)  andii  Wiui 
{BtatirdrltTbuA  in  voc.),  eiplinstory  circumUauca 
may  be  found  of  the  words  in  Acts  viii. '26— ''Giii, 

rather  to  the  road  (:ili()  from  Jenualem  in  that  dinc- 
tion  than  to  Gaza  itself  (see  Robirmoa,  Saeaid/i,  ii, 
WU).  Besides  tbe  ordinary  road  from  JeruMlim  br 
Kainleh  to  Gaia,  there  was  artatber.  more  faicnble 
for  carriages  (Acts  viii,  28),  further  to  the  »uth, 
through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  district  cam- 
parativBly  without  towns,  and  much  exposed  to  tbs 
incursions  of  people  from  the  desert.  Tbe  miilrri! 
discussed  by  Raumer  In  one  of  his  StUrage,  incorpib 
rated  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Pataitiaa ;  also  by  Rob. 
inson  in  tbe  Appendix  to  his  second  volunu.  Tht 
tatter  writer  suggests  a  very  probable  place  for  lbs 
liaplism.  viz.  at  the  water  In  the  tHUlf  tl-lletf,  te- 
Cween  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  tar  from  thi  olit 
sites  of  Lachisb  and  Eglon.  The  legendary  sceae  of 
the  baptism  is  at  Asitjur,  between  JetoHlem  sndBr- 
bron  :  the  tradition  having  arisen  apparently  fmai  ibe 
opinion  that  Pbilip  himself  was  travelling  sonthwanU 
from  Jerusalem.  But  tbere  is  no  need  to  suppow  ihst 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  at  all.  Lsnge  {ApoH.  ZiilaU. 
ii.  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  /(iiipc. 
About  A,D.  65  Gaza  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Jews,  ia 
revenire  for  tbe  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  Csmtm 
(Josephus,  War,  Ii,  18,  1).  It  soon  rccaverrd  lesis; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  dnring  ib« 
reigns  of  Titos  and  Adrian  (see  Smith's  Did.  o/Claa. 
titogr.  s.  v.).    Tbougb  Christianity  was  early  iatn>- 


duced  into  Gaxa,  the  city  long  remained  a  stroBgboU 
of  Idolatry.     In  the  beginning  of  tbe  &th  cenlary  iti 

bishop  received  authority  to  demolish  its  temples  s»J 
build  a  large  Christian  church  (Sozomen,  R.  E.  ii,  S). 
In  A.D.  634  Gaia  was  taken  l>y  tbe  Moslem^  ud  iti 
splendid  church  turned  into  a  mnsqne  (Elmakin,  Bi^. 
Rarattn.  ch.  ii,  p.  20).  From  this  period  It  gradoally 
declined  under  the  bli.;ht  of  Islamism,  and  the  Cra- 
saders  ftound  it  dc»erte<i.  They  built  a  castle  on  the 
hill,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  town  (IFffMH 
of  Tyre,  xvii,  12).  In  tbe  12th  century  we  liad  tbe 
pUce  garriwned  by  the  Knights  Temi'lars.  Il  Gaslly 
tell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.D.  1170,  after  the  dit- 
astrous  battle  of  IlatCin. 

The  modem  town  is  calird  Ghia-jl,  and  contains 
about  1S,000  inhabitants.  It  resembles  a  elarter  of 
lar^e  villages.  Tbe  principal  one  standi  on  lbs  Hit 
top  of  a  low  hill,  and  has  some  good  stone  l»D>r% 
Chough  now  much  dilapidated.  Tbe  odten  lie  «a  tbs 
plain  lielow;  their  houses  are  mean  mud  himls,  snd 
their  lanes  narrow  and  filthy.     The  hill  ap|«arslo>a 

of  successive  cities.    We  can  see  fragmenta  of  msffi" 


walls, 


of  cohm 


place.  It  was  afterwards  called  tlic  si 
Further  psrticulars  may  be  read  In  Ri 
p.  TUl  sq,),  where  mention  is  made. 


«  oftb 
t  of  Ga» 


from  the  rubl 
Bred  at  various  places  among  the  ssnd.bills  loth*  msl, 
which  are  supposed  to  Ive  those  of  primeval  Ruj.  The 
great  mosque  crowns  the  hill,  and  can  he  distinnaid- 
ei  in  the  distance  by  ib  tall  minaret  and  poiatfd  nxC 
The  town  has  no  walls  or  defences  of  any  kind,  tu 
inbahitanis  have  been  long  known  as  a  fierce  sml  t>*- 
less  set  of  fanatics.  Between  Gaza  and  the  wi  Ibt" 
Is  a  broad  belt  completely  covered  with  moonds  rf 
drirtinR  sand.  A  mile  east  of  tbe  town  a  lent;  riift 
of  low  hilla  runs  parallel  to  the  cotst  line.    Betnca 
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the  Mmd  and  the  hills  the  ground  is  ver}'  fertile,  and 
supplieti  the  town  with  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit 
aud  vegetables.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its  fruit- 
orchards  ore  very  productive.  But  the  chief  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide-spread  olive-grove  to 
the  N.  and  N.£.  Hence  arises  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh  exports  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  has  also  an  active  trade  in  com.  For  a  full 
account  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  topographical  and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see 
Ritter  8  Erdkimde^  xvi,  45-60.  Among  the  travellers 
who  have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  espe- 
ciallv  Robinson  (^BiUicai  BwearcAes^  ii,  876  sq.)  and 
Van'de  Velde  {Syria  and  PiUegUne,  U,  179-18^) ;  also 
Thomson  {fjmd  bnd  Book,  ii,  831  sq.).  The  last  writer 
speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  Gaza,  and 
of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in  the  city.  Even  now  its 
bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those 
travelling  towards  E^pt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock 
of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  desert,  while 
those  coming  from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted, 
and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew"  (Rol)in- 
son,  ii,  378).  The  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Otho,  Leo'.  Rahb.  p.  2o8).  See  Cellarii  Noiit,  ii, 
(U>3  sq. ;  Siber,  De  Gaza  (Lips.  1716) ;  Bnrscher,  Dt 
Gaza  narr  t.  (Lips.  1767),  and  Dt  Gaza  derelicta  (Lips. 
1768). 

Ghaataeus.     See  Gazet. 

Oasam.    See  Palmer-worm. 


/ara  [usually  Gaza'r.t]  {ii  or  rd  Talapa\  a 
town  of  Palestine,  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  by  Joseph  us  as  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  the 
Maccabaean  period,  and  as  alternately  possessed  by 
each  of  the  opposing  parties.  When  Gorgias,  general 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabasus,  his  forces  were  pursued  "  unto  Gazara,  and 
unto  the  plains  of  Idumsea,  and  Azotns,  and  Jamnia" 
(*tt#C  ra^ijpu*v,  etc.,  1  Mace,  iv,  15 ;  fikxpi  Taddpiov, 
etc ,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  7, 4) ;  Nicanor  was  also  defeated 
by  Judas,  and  pursued  from  ^'Adasa  to  Gazara"  (ci'c 
TaCipa,  1  Mace,  vii,  45).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Idu- 
m«ans,  Judas  went  against  Timotheus,  who  fled  to  Ga- 
zara for  refuge.  Judas,  after  several  days'  fdege,  took 
the  city  (2  Mace,  x,  32-37 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8, 
1-4) ;  many  of  ifc«  towers  were  burnt,  and  Timothens 
himself  killed  (2  Mace.  L  c).  When  Bacchides  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  after  the  defeat  of  Jonathan,  he 
fortified  several  cities,  and  among  them  Bethsura  and 
Gazara,  and  the  tower  {axpa)  of  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
ix,  52 ;  Josephus,  Ani,  xiii,  1,  3),  and  it  was  again  forti- 
fied by  Simon  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace  xiv,  7,  83, 34 ;  Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  6,  6;  War, 
i,  2,  2).  Simon  built  himself  a  house  at  Gazara,  and 
aUo  made  it  the  abode  of  his  son  John,  the  captain  of 
all  his  hosts  (1  Mace.  xiU,  63 ;  xvi,  1, 19,  21).  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  a  very  strong  hold"  {oxvpwfia,  2 
Mace  x,32;  Vd^npa  .  .  .  oioav  6xvpdv  ^vo-fi ,  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6, 1).  Gazara  is  mentioned  with 
Joppa  in  the  treaty  of  friendship  between  Hyrcanns 
and  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII,  Si- 
detes,  B.C.  cir.  129  8  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  9, 2 ;  comp, 
Clinton,  F.  ff,  iii,  332).  The  Gaza  in  1  Mace,  (xiii, 
43)  and  the  Gadara  in  Josephus  {Ant.  v,  1,  ?2 ;  xii,  7, 
4)  should  doubtless  be  read  Gazara  (comp.  Prideaux, 
Connectwn^  lib.  iv,  p.  2G7,  note ;  ReUnd,  Paltzst.  p.  679). 
It  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Gadaris  of  Stra- 
bo  (xvi,  2,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  646),  also  described  by  him  as 
a  town  not  far  from  Azotus  (ReUnd,  Point.  1.  c. ;  Cel- 
larius,  Geog.  ii,  530)      See  also  Gazera. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.  Ta- 
Z*p)  as  being  four  miles  from  Nicopolis  or  Emmaus, 
but  it  was  more  probably  nearer  the  sea-coast,  as  in 
the  Maccabees  and  Josephus  it  is  nearly  always  coup- 
led with  Joppa,  Azotus,  and  Jamnia  (1  Mace,  xiv,  34 ; 


zv,  28,  85 ;  iv,  15 ;  Joeephus,  Ani.  xii,  7,  4 ;  xiii,  6,  6 ; 
9,  2 ;  War,  i,  2,  2),  and  again  in  distinct  language  aa 
bordering  upon  Azotus  (1  Mace,  xiv,  84).  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  place  with  Gazer  or.GEZsa 
(q.  v.),  a  town  fluently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  un- 
der smilar  connections.  As  David  chased  the  Philia- 
tines  from  Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v,  25 ;  1  Ohron.  xiv, 
16 ;  dxpt  iroXftaic  raZaputv,  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  4, 1),  so 
Judas  defeated  Gorgias  at  Emmaus  and  pursued  him 
to  Gazara  (1  Mace,  iv,  16).  Pharaoh,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  took  Gazer  (1  Kings  ix,  16, 17),  then 
a  CanaaniUsh  city,  burnt  it,  slew  the  Canaanites  that 
were  in  it,  and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter,  Solo- 
mon's wife  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6, 1).  This 
must  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  David,  or  early 
in  that  of  Solomon,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Pharaoh,  when  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
was  so  powerful,  could  have  advanced  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  site  near  the  sea-coast  is 
therefore  confirmed  by  this  circumstance. 

Gazara  may  be  identifled  with  the  modem  village 
Ydtur,  3}  miles  £.  of  Joppa ;  though  as  a  coast  town 
and  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  so  entirely  lost  its 
importance  (comp.  Kitti),  Palutine,  i,  695  n.).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  names  sometimes  linger 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sites. 

Oazares,  a  sect  of  Paulicians,  so  named  from  G»- 
zarre,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  They  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  this  tenet — that  no  human  govern- 
ment had  any  right  to  sentence  men  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever.     See  Paulicians. 

Oaz'atbite  [usually  Ga'zithite]  (Heb.  with  the 
Kit.harAzzathV,  "^rirn;  Sept.  o  ra^moc,A.V.  "the 
Gazathites"),  a  designation  (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Gaza  (q.  v.),  elsewhere  rendered 
Gazitea  (Judg.  xvi,  2). 

Gazelle  {Antilope  dorcas),  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Antdopidce,  probably  designated  by  the  Gr.  term  Sop" 

(caV  (comp.  Acts  iX)  36)  and  the  Heb.  "^^^j  tsebi'  (ren- 
dered "roe"  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  Prov. 
vi,  6 ;  Cant,  ii,  7,  9,  17 ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  xiii,  14 ; 
and  "  roebuck"  in  Deut.  xii,  15, 22 ;  xi  v,  6 ;  1  Kings  iv, 

28),  or  in  the  feminine  form  H^n^,  twbiyak'  ("roe," 
Cant,  iv,  5 ;  vii,  3) ;  "  both  terms,  however,  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  group;  and  the  Hebrew  name  is 
by  distant  nations  now  used  for  allied  species  which 
are  unknown  in  Arabia  and  S3'ria.  Of  this  sub-genus 
ffctzella  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably  four  or 
five,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Pal- 
estine. All  these  species  are  nearly  allied,  the  largest 
not  measuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  least,  the  corinna,  not  more  than 
about  twenty  inches.  They  are  graceful  and  elegant  in 
form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender,  and  have  large 
and  soft  e3*es,  lyrated  horns,  black,  wrinkled,  and  stri- 
ated— most  robust  in  nA-^utfuroia  and  hevella,  most 
slender  in  corinna,  and  smallest  in  cora.  Their  livery 
is  more  or  less  buff  and  don,  white  beneath,  with  small 
tufts  of  hair  or  brushes  on  the  fore-knees ;  they  have 
all  a  dark  streak  passing  from  each  ear  through  the 
eyes  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  l>and  of  the  same  color  from 
the  elbow  of  the  fore-leg  along  the  sides  to  the  flank, 
excepting  the  corinna,  whose  markings  are  more  ru- 
fous and  general  colors  lighter.  Most,  if  not  all,  have 
a  feeble  bleatintc  voice,  seldom  uttered,  are  unsurpass- 
ed in  graceful  timidity,  gregarious  in  habit,  and  resi* 
dents  on  the  open  denerts,  where  they  are  unceasingly 
watcliful,  and  prepared  to  flee  with  such  speed  that 
greyhounds  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  over-exertion  in 
the  chase."  They  roam  over  the  plains  of  Syria 
sometimes  in  herds  of  a  thousand  (Russell,  A  Up' 
po^  ii,  14).  Their  flesh  is  lean,  but  highly  prized 
( I'rosp.  Alpin.  Hist.  nat.  ^g.  iv,  9).     They  are  ol^ 
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made  the  symbol  of  female  beauty  (Cant,  ii,  9, 17 ;  viii, 
14)  by  OrifcnUls  (Seth,  ad  ben  Zokuir,  p.  1)8  sq. ;  Dop- 
ke,  Comment,  z,  Hokttl,  p.  97 ;  Rosenrntlller,  Morgenl. 
iTf  129).  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  251  sq. ; 
Kelly's  Syria,  p.  88  sq.     See  Astelopb  ;  Deer. 


Ariel  (jQattUa  Arabiea). 

Q'a'zer  (2  Sam.  v,  25;  1  Chron.  xiv,  16).  See 
Gezer. 

Gaze'ra,  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  (rtl  rd^tipa  V.  r.  Pafnypa,  Vulg.  Gateron,  Gazara\ 
the  town  of  Palestine  (1  Mace,  iv,  15 ;  vii,  45),  else- 
where called  Gazara  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Ka^vypd  ▼.  r.  VaS^ripdy  Vulg.  Gote)^  one  of  the 
Temple-servants  whose  **sons"  returned  f^om  Baby- 
lon (1  Esdr.  V,  81) ;  evidently  the  Gazzam  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

Oazet  (Latinized  Gazceu»\  Guillaume,  a  French 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  tlieologian,  was  bom  at  Ar- 
ras in  1554,  and  died  in  the  same  city  Aug.  25, 1611. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Lou- 
vain,  quitting  that  position  about  1580.  He  was  also 
canon  of  the  coUepate  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  Aire,  and 
^subsequently  cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marie  Madeleine 
of  Arras.  Gazet  was  an  ardent  student,  especially  of 
liagiography,  but  is  by  some  regarded  as  credulous  and 
inexact  in  giving  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
though  the  Flemish  historians  and  litterateurs, -who 
have  treated  of  his  epoch,  bestow  high  praise  upon 
him.  His  most  noted  work,  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  Low  Countries,  published  after  his  death 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew,  G.  Montcarr6,  contains 
much  of  the  material  found  in  his  other  writings  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  only  recast  to  suit  it.  Among  his 
works  are,  Hittoire  dela  vie,  mort^  pasHrm  et  miracles 
des  Saints  desquels  VEgUse  catholique  fait  fete  et  mi- 
«7iotre,  etc.  (t.  i.  Arras,  1584,  12mo ;  t.  ii,  Rouen,  1605, 
less  carefully  printed  than  the  i ;  a  2d  edit.  Rouen,  1619, 
4to) : — MoffdaUs,  tragadia  Sacra  (Douay,  1589,  8vo) : 
— La  Somme  des  Peches  et  ie  rem^df  d'ireur,  etc.  (ibid. 
1592, 8vo) : — Ht/mnorum  Libri  septem  in  ChristiJem  etc. 
^ariam  (ib.  1592,  sm.  4to ;  the  poems  of  Robert  Obrize, 
with  epistolary  dedication  and  laudatory  verses) : — 
VOrdrt  et  Suite  des  Evesques  et  Archerettques  de  Cam' 
bray,  etc.  (ibid.  1597, 12mo) : — Theaaur,  Preatm  et  /i- 
taniar.  Script.  Sacrte,  etc.  (ibid.  1602. 18mo) : — /dioia  de 
Vita  et  Moribus  Jieligiosorum^  etc.  (ibid.  1606, 18mo) : — 
Tableaux  Sacrez  de  la  Gmde  Belg.  etc.  (ibid.  1610, 8vo, 
of  which  the  BibUoth,  Sacr^e  forms  the  second  fart): 
— Brieve  hi»t,  de  la  sacrie  Manne^  et  de  la  sainte  Chan- 
ddle,  etc.  (ibid.  16h>,  16mo;  new  editions  1625,  1682, 
1710,  1738,  Arras,  12mo): — and  the  following  posthu- 
mous works :  /as  Vies  des  Saints^  avec  des  eahortations 
Morales  (Rheims,  1613,  2  vols.  8vo): — flistoire  eccUsi- 
astique  des  Pays-Bos,  etc.  (Arras  and  Valenciennes, 
1614, 4to) : — Le  Consolateur  des  Ames  ScrupuleuseSj  etc.  i 


(Arraa,  1617,  18mo):— Z>«  Rkples  et  Constittdions  ia 
Ordres  riformisy  etc.  (ibid.  1623, 18mo).  Gaz«t  wrote 
also  Le  Sacri  Banquet : — Exercises  spirituds,  with  Uta- 
niespaur  tonie  la  semaine^  and  some  ascetic  tract?,  povr 
la  consolation  et  itutruction  da  peuple  CAre«fie».~Uoefer, 
Now.  Bioff,  Generate,  xix,  781-784. 

Oa'zez  (Heb.  Gazez\  TT^,  shearer;  Sept  TiCovOt 
the  name  of  two  men,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
identical. 

1.  A  **son"  of  Caleb  (son  of  Hezron,  son  of  Jodab) 
by  his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).  B.C  6i. 
1856. 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  same  Caleb,  through  another 
of  bis  sons  Haran  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).     B.C.  post  185$. 

Oa'zite  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  with  the  art  ka-Atza- 
tMm^,  D'^rjTr};  Sept.  oi  ra^aioi,  Vulgate  PkUitthim 
A.V.  "the*  Gazites"),  the  designation  (Judg.  xyi,2) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (q.  v.) ;  elsewhere  rendered 
"Gazathites"(q.  v.). 

Gaz'zam  (Heb.  Gazzam^,  C7|,  detonrmg  [comp. 
Locust],  or  [Filrst]  swaggerer;  Sept  Ti^iii  *nd  Ti^ 
^a'/i,  Vulg.  Gazam  and  Getem)^  the  progenitor  of  one  oi 
the  tamiliss  of  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  U,  48 ;  Keh.  vii,  51). 
B.C.  ante  536. 

G«b.    See  Locust. 

Gto'ba,  the  name  of  at  least  two  places  in  Central 
Palestine. 

1.  (Heb.  Ge'ba,  r3»,  often  with  the  ait.  i.  e.  Ike  kUli 
in  pause  "  (7a'5a,"  raj,  Josh.  xviU,  24 ;  Ezra  ii,  26; 
Neh.  vii,  80;  yet  this  form  is  also  Anglicized  '*Ge- 
ba*'  in  2  Sam.  v,  25;  2  Kings  xxiii,  8;  Neh.  xi.  31), 
a  city  of  Benjamin  with  *' villages"  (Josh.  xviii,24; 
on  its  settlement,  see  1  Chron.  viii,  6),  hence  more  faUv 
"Geba  of  Benjamin"  (I  Kings  xv,X2;  1  Sani.xiu,16 
[Joseph us  Gibeon,  rajiawv^  Ant,  vi,  6,  n. ;  for  which, 
perhaps,  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  35).  situated  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Jodab  (3  Kings 
xxiii,  8 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10),  near  to  Gilieah,  appsrenUT 
towards  the  east  or  north-east  (Isa.  x,  29 ;  Jodi.  xnti, 
24, 28).  It  is  often  asserted  that  Gdta  and  Gibeak  vere 
names  of  the  same  place ;  the  A.  V.  in  at  least  1  Sam. 
xiii,  15, 16,  confounds  them ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
der both  indiflTerently  ly  Fafiaa  and  Gabaa;  and  In 
two  passages  (Judg.  xx,  10, 88)  the  same  error  h«5  crept 
into  the  original.  Scbwarz^s  identification  of  these 
places  (Phys.  Bescrip,  of  Palest,  p.  182)  is  full  of  erron 
in  local itv.  The  two  names  are  Indeed  onlv  ma<cn- 
line  and  feminine  forms  of  the  same  word,  signifying 
"hill  ;**  but  that  they  were  two  diflferent  places  is  e?)- 
dent  from  Josh,  xviii,  24,  compare  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  % 
compare  8;  Isa.  x,  29.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  the  name 
^'Geba"  stands  erroneously  for  Gibeon  (compare  1 
Chron.  xiv,  16).  Geba,  with  its  "suburbs,"  was  as- 
signed to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  17 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  CO). 
The  Philistines  were  smitten  trom  Gelia  unto  Gazer  br 
David  (2  Sam.  v,  25).  As  it  lay  on  the  fhmtiers  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  Asa  rebuilt  Geba  and  Mizpah  with 
the  stones  of  Ramah  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Chron.  zri, 
6).  "  From  Gelw  (in  the  north)  to  Beersheba"  (in  the 
Fouth)  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8)  expref  sed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah.  just  as  **from  Dm 
to  Beersheba*'  expressed  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Geba(Galii) 
and  Ramah  are  coupled  in  Neh.  vii,  80,  that  tbev  were 
very  near  each  other.  Reland  {Palast.  p.  802)  thinks 
it  the  Gfbaih  (P^*":)  or  Gihbetkon  (y^T'Z^l)  mentioned 
by  Talmudical  writers  in  connection  t^ith  Antipatrii 
(romp.  2  Sam.  v,  25).  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  ganvon 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii,  8),  but  they  were  eject- 
ed  by  Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly 
to  his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  rt- 
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ferred  to  in  defining  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  uf  Michmash, 
in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash 
on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv,  5 :  the  A.  Y . 
has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  position  of  the  modem  village  oiJeba^  which  stands 
picturesquely'  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  wady  Suweinit,  looking 
northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  which  also  retains 
its  old  name  of  MAkhmas.  (See  Stanley,  Palest,  p.  210, 
489;  Porter,  Jlat^-bookfor  Sifti  /,  p.  215.)  The  names, 
and  the  agreement  of  the  situation  with  th3  require- 
ments of  the  story  of  Jonathan,  make  the  identification 
all  but  certain ;  but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian  army 
on  their  road  through  the  country  southward  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  we  have  in  Isa.  x,  28-82,  where  the  mi- 
nute details — ^the  stoppage  of  the  heavy  baggage  (A. 
V.  **  carriages**),  which  could  not  be  got  across  the 
broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Michmash ;  then  the 
passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
army,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac  ('*  lodging,"  "1*!^^ 
=re8t  for  the  night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side — 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  impor- 
tant wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  country — the  mention  of  Geba  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very 
significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortifica- 
tion by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  6)  is  al.^ 
quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named  with  Mich- 
mash to  the  very  last  (Neh.  xi,  31).  Geba  is  probably 
intended  by  the  "  Gibeah-in-the-field"  of  Judg.  xx,  31, 
to  which  its  position  is  very  applicable.  The  **  fields" 
are  mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii,  29.  The  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  ii,  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Eosebius  and  Jerome  {Onomcuticfm^  s.  v.  Ta^ai^  Gahe ; 
ct>mp.  Reland,  Palcest,  p.  708).  The  village  of  Jeba  is 
small,  and  is  half  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  occa- 
Nonallv  seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating  antiquity. 
There  is  here  the  ruins  of  a  S()uare  tower,  almc^t 
solid,  and  a  small  building  having  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  church  (Robinson,  Besearches^  ii,  113; 
Bib.  Sac  1844,  i,  698-602;  Lot.  liesearches,  p.  288). 
See  GiBKAii. 

2.  The  Geba  (raifSai  v.  r.  Taifldv)  between  whicli 
and  Scythopolis  (therefore  S.  of  Mount  Gilboa)  Hol- 
ofemes  is  said  to  have  made  his  encampment  (Judith, 
ill,  10),  must  be  the  Jfba  on  the  road  between  Samaria 
and  Jenin,  about  45'  S.  of  Sanur  (Van  de  Velde,  Xar- 
rat.  i,  367),  with  evident  traces  of  antiquity  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  84;  Robinson,  i,  440 «.  The  Vulg. 
strangely  renders  venii  ad  Idumteos  m  ierram  Gabba, 

G^'bal  (kindred  with  the  Arabic  Jebel,  a  moun- 
tain), the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine  (although 
some  regard  them  as  one,  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  63),  lK>th 
doubtless  so  called  as  being  situated  in  a  mountainous 
region.  The  root  is  the  Heb.  b3&,  gabal',  to  tvist; 
whence  ?^2Si,  a  line  or  natural  boundary,  such  as 
mountain  ranges  usually  form.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  an  orthography  baa,  Go'bel  (TojiiX,  Euseh. 
OnonMut.  s.  v.  Bi''/3Aoc ;  comp.  Alcobile,  i.  e.  El-Gobel, 
of  the  Peutinger  tables),  whence  Gcbolites  =  Sobal. 
The  Gabion  Cibns;)  in  the  Mishna,  along  with  Galilee 
{Sntak,  fol.  49,  6),  arose  out  of  the  ibia,  or  Javlan, 

which  is  considered  as  the  eastern  border  of  Galilee 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1). 

1.  (Heb.  Gebal\  baS;  Sept  Bi/^Xcoi,  Vulg.  Gxblii, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  9),  better  known  from  the  Gentile  form 
GiBLiTES  (^^^y  Sept.  ra/JXt,Vulg.  omits.  Josh,  xiii, 
5;  plur.  ta-^baa,  Sept.  ri73Xiot,  Vulg.  GiblU,  Auth. 
Vers.  **  stone-squarers,"  1  Kings  v,  18  [n2]),  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  district  of  Gebal,  in  Phoeni- 


cU,  84°  7'  N.  latitude,  35°  42'  E.  longitude,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  Mount  Lebanon. 
(See  a  passage  from  Lucian,  quoted  by  Reland,  Palaat. 
p.  269.)     *'  The  land  of  the  Giblites,"  with  '*  all  Leb- 
anon," was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the  original 
appointment  (Josh,  xiii,  5) ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
they  ever  possessed  themselves  of  it.     Gebal  was  call- 
ed Byhlos  (Bv/3Xoc,  sometimes  Bi/l^Xoc)  by  the  Greeks, 
and  so  the  Sept.  has  it  in  one  passage.     It  was  an  im- 
portant place,  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  wor- 
ship of  Adonis,  the  Syrian  Tammuz.     Pliny  and  other 
Roman  authors  call  it  Gaibale  {Hiti.  Nat.  v,'  20).     1  he 
Giblites,  or  Byblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  Kings  v,  18)  and  ship- 
calking  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9);  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  roblters  infest- 
ing the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.     Pompey  not  only 
destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  is- 
sued, but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Strabo,  xvi,  2, 
18).     Some  have  confounded  Gel)al,  or  Byblus,  with 
the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and  site 
of  which,  still  called  Jebili,  are  so  graphically  de- 
8cril>ed  by  Maundrell  {Early  Travellers  in  Palestine,  by 
Wright,  p.  394).     By  Moroni  {Dizion.  Eccles.)  they 
are  accurately  distinguished  under  their  respective 
names.    Finally,  Byblus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Tyre  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  214  sq.).     It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.     It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.     It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here  approaches 
close  to  the  coast.     It  is  walled  on  the  three  sides  to- 
wards the  land,  and  open  on  the  west  towards  the  sea, 
being  perhaps  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.     Within 
the  wall,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades, 
the  chief  building  is  an  old  castle,  which  has  received 
modern  repairs,  and  is  now  used  as  the  abode  of  the 
agha  or  commandant.     There  are  three  or  four  open 
and  lofty  buildings  belonging  to  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  a  mosque  with  a  low  minaret,  and  an  old 
Maronite  church  of  good  masonry;  but  the  houses 
generally  are  of  poor  construction,  and  nearly  half  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  gardens 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  population  is  estimated  at 
600,  none  of  whom  are  Jews  (Maundrell's  Journey^  p. 
4b;  Burckhardt's  *9yrvi,  p.  180;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  455 ;  Pococke,  Travels,  ii,  98 ;  Wilson,  Lcmds 
of  Bible,  ii,  40).     Its  antiquity  is  attested  bj'  multi- 
tudes of  granite  columns  which  are  built  into  the  walls 
and  castles,  choke  up  the  small  harbor,  and  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  fields.     The  substructions  of  the  old 
castle  are  of  bevelled  masonry,  and  some  of  the  stones 
are  nearly  twenty  feet  long.    Beautiful  sarcophagi  are 
frcqnenth'  dug  out  of  the  ruins.     The  columns  are  of 
the  Grecian  style,  like  those  of  the  other  cities  of  an- 
cient Phoenicia  (BUtliotheca  Sacra^  1848,  p.  7).     See 
Byblus. 

2.  (Heb.  G€bal\  baa,  Sept.  Ff/^aX,  Vulg.  Gebal; 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7),  a  district,  or  perhaps  sovereignty, 
south  of  Judsea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  Gebal  signify- 
ing  a  mountain,  apparently  belongs  yot  to  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  it  does  not  occur  when  the  Israelites 
were  actually  in  this  quarter,  but  is  first  found  in  Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  That  king  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  9, 10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab 
against  the  Syrians  (ib.  ch.  xviii).  Now,  acconling  to 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  a  general  rising  against  him:  on  the  soath, 
besides  these  Ge''alites,  the  other  Edomites,  the  Ish- 
maelttes,  and  the  Hagarenes;  on  the  south-east,  Moab 
and  Ammon ;  along  the  whole  line  of  the  south-west 
coast  (and,  with  Jeboshaphat's  maritime  projects,  thiv 
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would  natarally  distorb  him  most;  see  2  Chron.  zz, 
86),  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  &nd  Phpsnicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  with  the  aid  and  comfort  even 
of  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from  the 
more  distant  north.  The  country  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  or  great  Jordan  val- 
ley, bears  the  same  name  (Jebdi)  at  the  present  day 
(Burckhardt,  p.  401  sq.),  and  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  Gebal  of  Scripture,  the  Gebaliiia  (or,  rather,  Gobo- 
litis)  of  Josephus  (ro/3oXmCt  Ant.  ii,  1,  2;  iii,  2,  1; 
VafiaXirai,  Ant,  ix,  9, 1),  and  the  GebaUne  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Enseb.  and  Steph.  Byz.  have  Td/iJaXa,  -Xi^v// :, 
ri/3aXa,*-Xi}vijf).  Josephus  says,  indeed,  that  the  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  settled  in  that  part  of  Idumiea 
which  was  called  Gebalitis,  and  that  denominated 
from  Amalek  Amalekitis:  **For  Idumiea,*'  he  adds, 
"  was  the  name  of  a  large  country,  which  in  its  sev- 
eral parts  retained  the  names  of  its  peculiar  inhabit- 
ants" (^Ant,  ii,  2, 1).  We  may  therefore  take  Gebal 
as  the  name  of  the  north(>mmost  portion  of  Idumasa, 
which  was  nearest  to  Palestine.  In  Judith  iii,  1,  Lat. 
Vers.,  and  also  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders,  it  is 
called  Syria  Sobal  (q.  v.).  The  Jerusalem  Targmn 
generally  reads  Mount  Gabtak  (jnhzzn  Xnia)  instead 
of  Mount  Seir ;  so  also  the  Samar.  in  Deut.  xxxii,  2. 
Seir,  howerer,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Edom,  where- 
as Gebal  was  only  a  part  of  it.  (See  Reland,  Pdlattt, 
p.  84 ;  Michaelis,  Suppiem,  i,  261  sq. ;  Robinson,  Re- 
tearcheSj  ii,  562.)     See  Iiiu>lva. 

Gebalend.     See  Gkbai^  2. 

Gebath.    See  Gkba,  1. 

G^'ber  ( Heb.  id.  "^Sft,  a  valiant  man,  as  often : 
Sept.  Vafiript  Josephus  rapaptiQ^  Ant,  viit,  2,  8), 
the  son  of  Uri,  and  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors,  hav- 
ing sole  (i.  e.  supreme)  jurisdiction  (3'^2{3)  over 
Gilead  (1  Kings  iv,  19) ;  from  which  fact  he  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Bbn-Gkber  ("son  of  Geber") 
mentioned  in  ver.  18  as  having  charge  of  the  same 
region,  unless,  indeed,  the  latter  were  a  deputy  or 
assisunt  to  his  father.  B.C.  1013.  See  also  Ezion- 
Gkber. 

Qebelin.    See  Court,  Antoink. 

Gebhard,  Truchsess,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
born  at  Waldburg  Nov.  10,  1547 ;  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Augsburg  In  1562,  of  Strasburg  in  1567,  of  Co- 
logne in  1570,  and  in  1577  elector  and  archMshop  of 
Cologne.  In  1582  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  married  the  countci^s  Agnes  yon 
Mansfeld.  He  proclaimed  unrestricted  religious  lib- 
erty, and  intended  to  convert  his  spiritual  into  a  tem- 
poral electorate.  His  plan  was  highly  approved  by 
the  people  and  the  nobility,  but  the  cathedral  chapter 
opposed  it  with  all  its  might.  The  pope  fulminated  a 
ban  against  him,  and  the  emperor,  Rudolph  II,  declared 
him  deposed.  The  Protestant  princes  ultimately  de- 
serted him,  and  the  newly-elected  archbishop,  duke  Er- 
nest of  Bavaria,  overcame  him  by  force  of  arms  (1584). 
He  fled  to  Holland,  but  not  receiving  any  help  there, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  vainly  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  peti- 
tioned queen  Elizabeth  of  England  for  aid  in  regaining 
his  bishopric ;  he  Anally  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  officiated  a»  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  died  May 
21, 1601.  See  Kdhler,  De  aetis  etfatis  Gebkardi  (Altd. 
1723);  Barthold,  in  Rawner^s  ffiglorisches  Taschenhuch 
(1840) ;  Pierer,  Unhersal-Lexikfm,  s.  v. 

G^^bim  (Heb.  Gebim^  C^^i  cisterns  [as  in  Jer. 
xiy,  8,  'Spits''],  or  locusts  [as  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  4] ;  Sept. 
rt/3/3£(Ct  Vulg.  Gabim\  a  small  place  a  short  distance 
north  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  between  Madmenah  and 
Nob,  Isa.  X,  31,  where  its  inhabitants  are  prophetically 
described  as  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the  invading 
Assyrian  army.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
r*/3«i/a',  Gebin)  identify  it  with  ^^Geba^  a  village  five 
miles  from  Guphna  towards  Neapolis;"  and  Schwarz 


(Paka.  p.  181)  identifles  it  with  the  Gob  of  2  Sam.  za, 
18) ;  but  both  these  are  at  variance  with  the  order  of 
the  places  named  by  the  prophet.  The  associated  lo« 
calities  reqaire  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  tbe 
present  EUIsawiyth^  a  little  village  in  a  valley  oesr 
the  road  leading  N.E.  from  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  ^«- 
seardkes^  ii,  108).  See  Nob.  It  probably  derived  iti 
Heb.  name  from  the  vicinity  of  excavations  (0*^^111  = 
the  ditches;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  16). 

Gtedali'ah  (Heb.  Gedalyah',  M^^'^f,  made  gnat  bv 
Jehovah,  Ezra  x,  18 ;  Jer.  xl,  5,  8 ;  xii,  16 ;  Zepb.  i,  1; 
elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  or  full  form  G^aiyaioL, 
^n^b-nft;  Sept.  usually  Po^oXia,  Vulgate  GoAiUa\\JM 
name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  and  second  assistant  of  Jeduthun  m  the 
Levitical  choir  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  8, 9).     B.C.  1018. 

2.  The  (son  of  Amariah  and  father  of  Cusbi)  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zepbantah  (Zeph.  i,  1).  fi.C. 
ante  685. 

3.  Son  of  Pashnr,  and  one  of  the  Jewish  noUci 
who  conspired  to  accuse  and  imprison  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxviii,  1).    B.C.  589. 

4.  The  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah*s  protector,  Jer. 
xxvi,  24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  secretan*  of 
king  Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
B.C.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judsa,  lesT- 
ing  Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldssan  guard  (Jer.  xl,  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  Kings  xv,  22)  town,  six  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  tributaiy  (Josephus, 
Ant,  X,  9, 1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vinedressers 
and  husbandmen  (Jer.  Iii,  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  He  was  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who 
le^  the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  juHty  de* 
spairing  of  the  successful  defence  of  a  place  which  God 
had  abandoned.  Gedaliuh  had  inherited  his  fiitber'B 
respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl,  5  sq.),  and  was,  more- 
over, enjoined  by  Nebuzaradan  to  look  to  his  Mfetv 
and  welfare.  Gedaliah  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill ;  and  he  adopted,  as  the 
principle  of  hia  conduct,  that  submission  to  existing 
circumstances  which  was  requisite  in  one  who  be- 
lieved that  Judah  had,  according  to  the  declared  wOl 
of  God,  been  justly  doomed  and  punished  fur  her  in- 
iquities, and  who  yet  lielieved  that  his  loving  kindness 
had  not  utterly  departed  tnm  her.  He  established  the 
seat  of  his  melancholy  government  at  Mizpah,  in  tbe 
tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  there  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
fled  at  the  advance  of  the  Chaldsean  armies,  or  when 
the  troops  of  Zedekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  quitting  their  retreats,  began  to  gather  aroood 
him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to  submissioa 
and  quietness ;  and  he  promised,  on  that  condition,  to 
insure  them  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  produce  of  the  ground.  In  this 
hope  the  labors  of  the  field  were  resamed,  and  tbe  ex- 
traordinary returns  of  that  season  secured  as  if  special* 
ly  given  to  repair  the  recent  injuries  of  war.  Jere- 
miah joined  Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah  became  the  resort 
of  Jews  from  various  quarters  (Jer.  xl,  6, 11),  many  of 
whom,  as  might  be  expected  at  the  end  of  a  long  vtr, 
were  in  a  demoralized  state,  unrestrained  by  religion, 
patriotism,  or  prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  char- 
acter of  Gedaliah  (Joseph.  i4n^  x,  9, 1  and  8),  bis  fae- 
reditarj'  piety  (RosenmOller  on  Jer.  xxvi,  24),  the  pros- 
perity of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl^  12),  the  reverence 
which  revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  tbe 
ruined  Temple  (xli,  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldsan  eonqvcr- 
ors,  whose  officer  he  was — all  proved  insufficient  to  se- 
cure Gedaliah  from  tbe  foreign  Jealousy  of  Baalie,  king 
of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  cS  Ishmael,  a 
member  of  the  royal  iamily  of  Judah  (Joseph.  J a<-  x« 
9,  8).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  par. 
pose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Gedaliah,  generously  r^ 
fusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warning  whkh  he  reoeired 
of  the  intended  treachery,  was  mudered,  with  hit 
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Jewish  and  ChalcUean  followen,  two  months  after  his 
mppointnieut.  After  his  death,  which  is  still  commem- 
orated in  the  Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Coniterion^ 
anno  588,  and  Zech.  vii,  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the 
Jews,  in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt 
-under  Johanan.  By  this  series  of  tragical  events 
the  utter  ntin  of  Jiidiea  was  consummated  (2  Kings 
XXV,  22-26;   Jer.  xxxix,  14;   xli,  18).     See  Jkrb- 

MIAH. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Jeshoa,  and  one  of  the  priests 
who  divorced  their  heathen  wives  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  x,  18).  B.C.  458. 

GtebiroL    See  Ibn  Gbbirol. 

Gl^ddes,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  1737,  at  Arradowl,  BanffRhire,  Scotland. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris, 
and,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  oflSdated  at  va^ 
rious  chapels  till  1782,  when  he  desisted  entirely  from 
clerical  functions.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
on  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
end  Lord  Petre  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
to  enable  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.  "  The  prospectus, 
which  contained  an  account  of  his  plan,  was  published 
in  1786 ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  bish- 
op of  London,  containing  *  Queries,  doubts,  and  diffi- 
culties relative  to  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptares/  by  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  by  a  'Gen- 
eral Answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  and  criticisms' 
which  his  prospectus  and  specimens  had  called  forth. 
It  wfts  not,  however,  till  1792  that  the  first  volume  of 
the  translation  was  published  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Hbfy  BibU,  or  ike  Books  accovaUed  Sacred  by  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  otherwise  called  the  Books  oftiie  Old  and 
yew  CoomojUs^faithfaUy  translnted/rom  corrected  texts 
of  the  originrUs,  with  various  readingiy  exjAanatory  notes, 
and  critical  remarks,'  The  second,  which  contained 
the  translation  to  the  end  of  the  historical  l)ooks,  ap- 
peared in  1793 ;  and  the  third,  which  contained  his 
critical  remarlLS  upon  the  Pentateuch,  in  1800.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  was  never  finished;  he  was 
employed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  had  finished  as  far  as  the  118th 
Psalm,  and  which  was  published  in  1807."  In  1800 
he  published  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Lond.  4to).  He  died  Feb.  26, 1802.  A  Memoir  of  his 
/jife  and  Writingn,  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  appear- 
ed in  1803  (London,  8vo).  See  Graves,  On  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  Brittsh  Critic,  vols,  iv,  xix,  xx ;  English  Cyclop. ; 
Cotton,  Rheims  and  Douay,  Oxford,  1864. 

Oeddea,  Janet,  **  known  in  Scottish  eccle5iastical 
history  as  *  Jenny  Geddes,'  has  had  her  name  trans- 
mitted as  the  person  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  re- 
sisting the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Service-book. 
into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637.  The  circum- 
atanoes  were  these.  Sunday,  23d  July,  1637,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  this  innovation,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  and  an  immense  crowd  filled  the 
High  Church  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sian.  On  the  dean  of  Edintmri^h  beginning  to  read, 
bis  voice  was  lost  in  a  tumoltuons  idiout.  and  an  old 
iroinan,  said  to  have  been  one  Jenny  Geddes,  who  kept 
a  green-stall  in  the  High  Street,  bawling  out,  *  Villain  ! 
doet  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug'  (that  is,  ear),  launched 
her  stool  at  the  dean's  head.  Universal  confusion  en- 
sued, and  the  dean,  throwing  off  his  surplice,  fled,  to 
save  his  life.  The  bishop  of  Edmburgh,  on  attempt- 
ing to  appease  the  storm,  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  accompanied  by  cries 
and  threats  that  eflTectually  silenced  him.  This  tumult 
proved  the  death-blow  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland.  It 
has  been  doubted,  however,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Jenny  Geddes.  In  1756,  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  name  of  Robert  Mein  (who  died  in  1776), 
Imown  for  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 


native  city,  published  a  tract  called  The  Cross  Removed, 
Prelacy  and  Patronage  Disproved,  etc,  in  which  he 
claims  the  exploit  of  Jenny  G.  for  his  great-grand- 
mother, *  the  worthy  Barbara  Hamilton,  spouse  to  Jolm 
Mein,  merchant  and  postmaster  in  Edinburgh,  who, 
in  the  year  1637,  spoke  openly  in  tlie  church  at  Edin- 
burgh against  archbishop  Laud's  new  Service-boul^  at 
its  first  reading  there,  which  stopped  their  proceed^ 
ings,  and  dismbsed  their  meeting,  so  that  it  never  ob- 
tained in  our  Church  to  this  day.'  In  ttie  obituar}'  no- 
tice of  Robert  Mein,  Weekly  Magttdne,  vol.  xxxix,  and 
Scots  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi  (1776),  this  Barbara  Ham- 
ilton is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Bardowie,  *but  was  lietter  known  in  our  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Jenny  Geddes,  though  called  so 
erroneously.*  Jenny  Geddes's  famous  stool  is  said  to 
have  been  burned  by  herself  in  the  bonfires  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Restoration,  and  what  has 
been  called  hers  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh  has  no  claim  to  that  name  be- 
yond gratuitous  conjecture.  See  Proceedings  of  Sth- 
defy  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  voL  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  179, 
180." 

Geddea,  Ifflchael,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  in  1678  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  English  &ctory  at  Lisbon.  In  1686 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  judges  received  him  at  first  with  great 
atfectation  of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  him  to  sit 
down  and  to  be  covered  before  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  stern- 
ly asked  him  how  he  dared  to  preach  or  exercise  his 
function  in  that  city  ?  He  answered  that  he  enjoyed 
that  liberty  by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  England;  that  it 
was  a  privilege  which  bad  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  resided  at  Lislx>n  for  eight  years, 
durin^;  which  time  he  had  served  the  English  factory 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many  others  had  done 
before  him.  To  these  declarations  they  falsely  replied 
tliat  they  were  entirely  ignorant  till  lately  that  any 
such  liberty  had  been  assumed,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  it  they  would  never  have  suffered  it.  They 
strictly  forbade  him  to  minister  any  more  to  his  con- 
gregation ;  and,  after  threatening  him  with  vengeance 
if  he  should  disobey,  dismissed  him.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  take  this  step  by  the  Roman- 
ist party  in  England.  Upon  this  interdiction,  letters 
of  complaint  were  addressed  by  the  factory  to  the  bish- 
op of  London ;  but  as  they  did  not  reach  England  be- 
fore the  suspension  of  his  lordship,  all  hopes  of  speedy 
redress  were  lost.  Geddes  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  1688.  He  was  soon  made  LL. D. 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  Sarum  by  bishop  Burnet.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Church  ofMokhar  (Lond.  1694,  8vo)  :>-The  Chwndk 
History  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1696,  8vo)  '.-^Mitcellaneous 
Tracts  against  Popery  (Lond.  17S0,  B  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  no  Free  Assembly,  He  died  in 
1715.— Birch,  Life  of  TiUotson;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  v, 
308. 

G^d'dur  (rc^^otV)*  one  of  the  '*  Temple  servants'* 
or  Nethtnim,  whose  **  sons'*  are  stated  to  have  return- 
ed from  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  80) ;  evidently  the  Ga- 
HAR  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii,  49). 

Q^d'eon  (FiSitov,  the  Gnecized  form  of  Gideon), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  judge  Gideon  (q.  v.),  thus  Anglicized  in 
the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi,  32). 

2.  The  son  of  Rephaim  and  fkther  of  Ananias, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Judg.  viii,  1 ;  where, 
however,  many  copies  have  **  Gideon"). 

Gke'der  (Heb.  id.  "I'la,  Sept.  rdSip),  a  name  sig- 
nifying a  wcUl  (e.  g.  of  a  court,  garden,  sheepfold,  etc., 
Prov.  xxiv,  81 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  10),  hence  an  incloeed  or 
fortified  place,  and  thus  the  basis  of  several  names  of 
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castellated  towns  (e.  g.  Gederab,  Gedor,  Gadara,  Ge- 
deroth,  etc.);  used  once  only  (Josh,  xii,  IB)  in  this 
simple  form  as  that  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  ancient 
royal  towns  of  the  Canaanites,  whose  kings  were  de- 
feated by  Joshaa.  It  is  mentioned  between  Debir 
and  Hormah ;  but,  as  the  localities  in  that  list  are  not 
strictly  in  geographical  order,  it  may  be  identified  with 
the  Gedor  (q.  V.)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  58),  and  with  the  Betii-oai>ek  (q.  y.)  of  1  Chron. 
ii,  51.  Tlie  notices  of  Schwarz  QPalegt.  p.  86, 104)  are 
quite  confused. 

Oed'erah  (Heb.  with  the  article  kap-Gederak^ 
M'lnsn,  thefoiirets  or  theep-cote  [see  Gedeb];  Sept. 

rdC)iiua\  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT,  36,  where  it  is  mentioned  Itetween  Adithaiiit 
and  Gederothaim  [q.  v.]).  Accordin;:  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  rdStipOf  Gaddera),  it  was  still 
a  village  (Ticopay  Oadora)  near  Jerusalem  ^*  around 
the  Terebinth/'  an  expression  which  U&umur  {Palast, 
p.  193)  interprets  of  the  valley  of  Elah  or  the  terebinth 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1) ;  although  Keil  (on  Joshua,  ad  loc.) 
shows  that  it  means  the  wood  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron, 
and  Reland  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  the  moun- 
tains and  not  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (PaI(Fst,  p.  802). 
Van  de  Velde  has  identified  the  site  with  that  of 
**  Chetemh  or  Ghtderah,  a  village  on  the  south  banks 
of  wady  Surar,  near  the  hie^h  road  from  Ramleh  to 
Ghuzzeh**  {Afenudr,  p.  313);  a  position  exactly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  the  Cedus  (Kidovi;,  Jerome  Gedrus), 
described  by  Eusebius  {Onomagt,  s.  v.  FtSovp,  Jerome 
Gadur)  as  a  very  large  village  ten  miles  from  Dios- 
polis  (Lydda)  towards  Eleutberopolis  (Beit-Jihrin). 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  those  designated  as  Geder- 
ife»  (q.  v.)  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28  (comp.  iv,  23, "  hedges"). 

Gked'erathite  (Heb.  only  with  the  art  hag-Gede- 
rathi\  ^T\y\Vn^a&  if  from  Gederah;  Sept.  o  ra^ijpw^i 
V.  r.  Vadupa^tifiyVulg,  Gaderothitei),  an  epithet  of  Jo- 
sabad  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  famous  warriors  at  Zik- 
lag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4) ;  so  called  as  lieing  a  native  prob- 
ably of  the  Gedor  (q.  v.)  of  the  same  passage  (ver.  7). 

Oed'erite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Geden,  '^ItTSin, 
as  if  from  Geder;  Sept.  «  ViSuipirrn:  v.  r.  J'*c^wp,  Vulg. 
Gederites)^  an  epithet  of  Boal-hanan,  David's  overseer 
of  olive  and  sycamore  groves  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  28);  hence  probably  so  called  ss  be- 
ing a  native  of  Gederah  (q.  v.)  in  that  region  (Josh. 
XV,  36). 

Ged'eroth  (Heb.  Gederotk',  nii^5,  fortrtstf*  or 
sheep-cotes  [see  Geder];  in  Chron.  with  the  nrt. ;  Sept. 
Vnfiijnio^  V.  r.  in  Chron.  PaXT/ocu,  etc. ;  Vulg.  (H'hroth, 
Gtderoth),  a  town  in  the  "valley"  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv, 
41,  where  it  is  mentioned  lietween  Kithli.sh  and  Bcth- 
dagon) ;  one  of  those  captured  I)y  the  Philistines  from 
Ahaz  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18).  It  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Gederah  or  Gederothaim  (q.  v.)  of  Judah 
(which  lay  in  a  different  group),  nor  yet  with  either 
Geder  or  Gedor  (which  were  in  the  mountains).  The 
associated  names  require  a  position  "in  the  actual 
plain  from  north  to  jioiith  l)etween  the  hilly  region  and 
the  Philistine  coast"  (Keil,  on  Josh,  ad  loc.) ;  perhaps 
at  the  modem  Beit-Tima,  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's 
Map  as  6  miles  east  of  Ascalon. 

Oederotha'lLm  (Heb.  Gederotha'yim,  Q^ni'it??, 
tito  folds  [see  Geder];  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies 
translate  ai  ivavXuQ  aiWrjc,  Vulgate  Gederothtnm')^ 
the  name  of  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
36),  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gederah  (q.  v.) ; 
where,  probably,  instead  of  rendering  the  copulative 
1  "and,"  we  should  (with  the  margin)  translate  it 
"or,"  since  otherwise  there  would  be  15  instead  of  14 
cities  enumerated,  as  stated  in  the  text.  So  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  103),  who,  however,  confounds  it  with  Ge- 
deroth,  and  even  with  the  Gazara  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (see  Reland,  PaUnt,  p.  778). 


G«di.     See  Goat;  En-6edi. 

Oediyah.    See  Goat. 

Oe'dor  (Heb.  Gsdor\  nilji  or  [in  1  Chron.  iv,  4, 
18]  Sna,  a  wall  [see  Geder]  ;  Sept.  Ytcitp,  bat  1 
Chron.  viii,  81  TiSovp,  and  1  Chron.  xii,  7  Tipa^; 
Vulg.  Gedor),  the  name  of  one  or  two  places,  sod  alw 
of  a  man. 

1.  An  ancient  city  in  the  mountains  of  Jodab  (Josh. 
XV,  58),  some  of  whose  inhabitants  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).  It  was  probably  thb  tovn 
to  which  "  Josabad  the  Gederathite'*  (q.  v.)  belongnl  (1 
Chron.  xii,  4);  as  also  "  Jeroham  of  Gedor,"  whoM 

I  sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiab  were  among  the  migbtr  men 
that  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  7) ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  all  in  that  list  vere 
**  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin"  (compare  the  termi 
"  Haruphite,"  "  Korhite,"  following).  See  Haheph. 
The  name  has  the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  latter 
passage  (*^Tian"1^).  The  place  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  Geder  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Canaanitps 
(Josh,  xii,  18),  reliuiit  as  Beth-Gadkr  (q.  v.)  by  Ha- 
reph  (1  Chron.  li,  51),  in  conjunction  with  Peaael  (1 
Chron.  iv,  4)  and  Jei^  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  See  Mered. 
It  is  doubtless  the  Gidora  of  the  Onomastiam,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  See  Gederah.  It  u  vrnr 
doubtful  (see  below)  whether  this  be  the  same  Gedor  in 
whose  fertile  valley  the  Simeonitea  found  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  iv,  89),  3'et  Reland  regards 
them  both  as  the  same  {Pattest,  p.  803).  Dr.  Robinson, 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  came  m  sight  of  a 
place  called  Jedur,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  nioDn> 
tain  ridge,  which  he  identifies  with  Gedor  {Itesearthn, 
ii,  888 ;  also  new  ed.  iii,  288).  It  was  also  recognised 
by  M.  De  Saulcy  (AVimtfw,  ii,  461);  comp.  Schwan 
{Palesi,  p.  86)  and  Wilson  {Lands  ofBibie,  i,  386). 

2.  The  above-named  place  (1  Chron.  iv,  39)  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Hamitcs,  and  its  fertility  in- 
duced a  predatory  incursion  and  forcit)le  occupi.tion 
i)y  a  party  of  Simeon ites.  From  this  it  would  seem  to 
have  adjoined  the  territory  of  Simeon  on  the  sooth ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (Jolr, 
1860,  p.  818)  suggests  the  solution  that  thesA  aborigi- 
nes were  Philistines,  the  place  itself  being  no  other 
than  Gerar  (by  the  slight  and  frequent  error  in  tran- 
scription of  113  for  "»na^  which  latter  the  Sept  appears 
to  have  actually  read).  Ewald  had  already  adopted 
this  emendation  {Gesch,  Isr,  i,  832,  note),  although  the 
term  (^HS,  wady)  elsewhere  applied  to  Gerai  (q.  v.)  is 
different  from  that  here  used  (X^SH,  the  vaUe^X 

3.  A  chief  of  the  Benjamites  (apparently  of  the 
house  of  Gil)eon)  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  riii, 
31 ;  ix,  87).     B.C.  536  or  ante. 

Oee,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  btrn 
at  Boston  in  the  year  1698.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1717,  and  was  early  regarded  as  a  young  man 
of  promise.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  col- 
league of  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  ordained  December 
18, 1723,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  charge.  In  Uiis 
relation  he  continued  till  the  close  of  bis  life.  Mr. 
Gee  distinguished  himself  by  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whitfieldian  revival.  He  cor- 
dially welcomed  Whitfield  to  Boston,  adopted  in  hv 
own  church  the  measures  which  Whitfield  recommend- 
ed, and  opposed  the  action  of  a  convention  of  Congrs* 
gational  ministers  in  1743  which  protested  against  hb 
doings.  Mr.  Gree  was  an  invalid  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  to  have  an  assistant 
He  died  May  22,  1748.  He  pohlished  A  Sermm  <m 
the  Death  tf  Cotton  Af other  (1728) :— 7W  SermoM  « 
Luke  xiii,  24  (1729)  x—I^ttr  to  the  Rev,  Nathamd  Edk 
Moderator  of  the  laie  Ctmretttion  rf  Pastors  at  Bcstm 
(174.3).— Sprague,  AfinaU,  i,  812. 

OeflTcken,  Johani«rs,  a  Lutheran  clerg}-man  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1803  at  Ham'  org.    He  bccaot 
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in  1829  pastor  of  Se.  Michaers  church,  in  hia  native 
city,  and  retaine<l  this  position  until  his  death,  Oct.  2. 
1863.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Semipelagianism  {Getch. 
des  Semipelttgianumut  (Hamb.  1826) ;  on  the  division 
of  the  Decalogue  (^Uebtr  die  verschiedtne  Eintheilung 
dtB  DtkaUhgus^  Hamb.  1838);  on  the  picture  catechism 
of  the  15th  century  (^Ueber  d,  Jiilderkatechismy  des  15*^ 
JakrAunderts,  Leipz.  1855),  and  several  other  works. — 
A  l^em,  Jieal-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

G^gnSBfliuab  Timothkus,  a  leader  of  the  Patdi- 
ciann  about  A.D.  700.  About  this  time  ^  the  sect  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  schism  grew  out  of  the 
antagonism  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  prin- 
ciple. Gegnsssius  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  com- 
municated by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regu- 
larity of  succession.  But  bis  younger  brother,  Theo- 
dore, refused  to  acknowledge  any  such  principle,  main- 
taining that  any  such  outward  mediation  was  unessen- 
tial, and  that  he  had  received  the  Spirit  immediately 
Trona  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.  Under 
the  reif^n  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were 
lodged  against  the  Patdiciana  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  enaperor  ordered  Gegntesius  to  appear  at  the  capi- 
tal and  undergo  a  triaL  The  examination  was  com- 
mitted to  the  patriarch,  before  whom  Gegnaesius  con- 
trived to  answer  all  the  questions  proposed  to  him  re- 
spectin|i^  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  at- 
taching, however,  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  true 
one  to  the  formularies  of  Church  orthodoxy.  The  pa- , 
triarch  asked  him  why  he  had  left  the  Catholic  Church? 
GegntniuB  replied  that  he  had  never  entertained  the 
remotest  wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  Church,  within ; 
which  mione  salvation  was  to  be  found.  But  by  the 
Catholic  Church  he  meant  only  the  Paulician  commu- 
nities, called,  as  they  believed,  to  restore  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  ita  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch  de- 
manded why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  God  the 
reverence  which  was  her  due?  Gegnnsius  here  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  himself  on  all  who  refused 
reverence  to  the  mother  of  God — ^to  her  into  whom 
Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came — the  mother 
of  us  all.  But  he  meant  the  invisible,  heavenlv  citv 
of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  mother  of  the  divine 
life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into  which  Christ 
had  prepared  the  way  by  first  enterini;  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  pay 
homage  to  the  cross  ?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the 
anathema  on  all  who  refused  to  venerate  the  cro»s; 
but  hy  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called  hy  that 
S3'mlK>Hcal  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  asked  why  he 
despised  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  reply  to 
this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  in  which  be  communicated  himself. 
So  also  he  answered  the  question  respecting  baptism ; 
but  by  liaptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the  liv- 
ing  water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been 
reported  to  the  empe  or,  Gegnsesius  received  from  his 
sovereign  a  letter  of  protection  securing  him  against 
all  further  complaints  and  pers-ecutions.'* — Neander, 
Ckttrch  Hiitory  (Torrey's  transl.),  iii,  249.    See  Pauli- 

ClANS. 

Gteha'zl  (Heb.  Geychazi\  *^m''9i,  as  if  for  K*a 
'ji'^TTl,  ffaUfy  of  vision;  but,  according  to  FUrst,  denier^ 
from  an  obeol.  Tna ;  occasionally  contracted  Gtchazi'^ 
■'Tna,  2  Kings  iv,'81;  v,  25;  viii,  4,  6;  Sept.  Tuli), 
the  servant  of  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  at 
first  enjoyed.  He  personally  appears  first  in  reminding 
his  master  of  the  l>est  mo<le  of  rewarding  the  kindness 
of  the  Shnnammitess  (2  Kings  iv,  14).  B.C.  889.  He 
w^as  present  at  the  inter^'iew  in  which  the  Shnnammi- 
tess made  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  f^on  was  dead, 
and  was  sent  forward  to  lay  Elisha^s  staff  on  the  child's 
face,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings  iv,  31). 
B.C.  cir.  887.  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  his 
is  that  which  caused  his  ruin.     When  Elisha, 


with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  declined  the  rich  gifta 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom  he 
had  healed,  Gehazi  felt  distressed  that  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  gratitude  of  Naaman 
had  been  so  wilfully  thrown  away.  He  therefore  ran 
after  the  retiring  chariots,  and  requested,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  which  had  before 
been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  visitors  had  just  ar- 
rived for  whom  he  was  unable  to  provide..  He  asked 
a  talent  of  silver  and  two  dresses;  and  the  grateful 
Syrian  made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one. 
Having  deposited  this  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  he 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honor  he  had  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him  where 
he  had  been,  and  on  his  answering,  *^Thy  servant 
went  no  whither,"  the  prophet  put  on  the  severities 
of  a  judge,  and,  having  denounced  his  crime,  passed 
upon  him  the  terrible  doom  that  the  leprosy  of  which 
Naaman  had  been  cured  should  cleave  to  him  and  hia 
forever.  '*And  he  went  forth  from  his  presence  a 
leper  aa  white  as  snow"  (2  Kings  v,  20-27).  B.C. 
cir.  685.  The  case  is  somewhat  parallel  with  that  of 
Ananias  (q.  v.)  and  Sapphira  (Acta  v).  The  rebuke 
inflicted  on  Gehazi,  though  severe,  cannot  justly  be 
reckoned  too  bard  for  the  occasion.  He  ought  to  have 
understood,  from  the  determined  rejection  of  Xaaman*s 
offers  by  Elisha,  that  there  were  important  principles 
involved  in  the  matter,  which  he  should  have  been 
careful  on  no  account,  or  by  any  movement  on  hia 
part,  to  bring  into  suspicion.  There  was  a  great  com- 
plication of  wickedness  in  his  conduct.  He  first  arnv 
gated  to  himself  a  superior  discernment  to  that  of  the 
Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed  the  name 
of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the  prophet  him- 
self had  expressly  and  most  emphatically  repudiated ; 
further,  as  an  excuse  for  aiming  at  such  a  purpose,  he 
invented  a  plea  of  charity,  which  had  no  existence  but 
in  his  own  imagination ;  and,  finally,  on  being  interro- 
gated b}'  Elisha  after  his  return  whither  he  had  gone, 
he  endeavored  to  disguise  his  procedure  by  a  lie,  which 
was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  detected  by  the 
prophet.  Such  accumulated  gnilt  obviously  deserved 
some  palpable  token  of  the  divine  displeasure;  the 
more  so,  as  it  tended  to  give  a  covetous  aspect  to  the 
Lord's  servant  at  a  time  when  the  very  foundations 
were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  true  worshippers  of 
God  were  called  to  sit  loose  to  all  earthly  possessions. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  is  most  distinctly 
brought  out  in  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Gehazi's 
conduct  (ver.  26) — the  false  impression  it  was  fitted  to 
give  of  Elisha's  position  and  character.  See  Naaman. 
We  afterwards  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king  Jo- 
ram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was  relating  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  Shunammitess*s  son,  the  very 
woman  with  her  son  appeared  before  the  king  to  claim 
her  house  and  lands,  which  had  been  usurped  while 
she  had  l>een  absent  abroad  during  the  recent  famine. 
Struck  by  the  coincidence,  the  king  immediately 
granted  her  application  (2  Kings  viii,  1-6).  B.C.  876. 
Lepers  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the  towns, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  come  too  near  to  uninfected 
persons.  See  Leprosy.  Hence  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  Gehazi's  interview  with  the 
king.  Several  answers  occur.  The  interview  may 
have  taken  place  out.>*ide  the  town,  in  a  garden  or  gar- 
den-house ;  and  the  king  may  have  kept  Gehazi  at  a 
distance,  with  the  usual  precautions  which  custom  dic- 
tated. Some  even  suppose  that  the  incident  is  mis- 
placed, and  actually  occurred  before  Gehazi  was  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  had 
then  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  been  restored  to 
health  by  his  master,  a  view  which  is  somewhat  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  he  is  there  still  called  "  the 
servant  of  the  man  of  God,"  from  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  relationship  between  him  and  Elisha  contin- 
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ned  to  subsist,  or  had  in  some  unexplained  manner  been 
renewed.    See  Elisha. 

Oehen'^na  (r««wa,  A.V.  invariably  "hell"),  the 
Greek  representative  of  BSi7"''S,  Josh,  xv,  8 ;  Neh. 
xi,  30  (rendered  by  the  Sept.  Paitpva,  Josh,  xviii,  16) ; 
more  fully,  DSn-ia  "'a,  or  n-'an  ■'.a  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
10;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  8;  xxxiii,  6;  Jer.  xix,  2),  the 
"vallev  of  Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  son"  or  '^children 
of  Hinnom/'  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  xxxiii, 
6;  Jer.  vii,  31 ;  xix,  2-6).  In  consequence  of  those 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiab  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  10) ;  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  every  other 
kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  portion 
consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and  narrowness 
of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever-burning  fires,  as 
well  as  from  its  being  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  pu- 
trefying matter,  and  all  that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it 
became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched;*'  in  which  the  Talmudists 
placed  the  mouth  of  hell :  *'  There  are  two  palm-trees 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  between  which  a  smoke  aris- 
eth  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna"  (Talmud, 
quoted  by  Barclay,  CUy  of  Great  Ki-ng^  p.  90 ;  Light- 
foot,  Centur.  Ckorogruph.  MaU.  proem,  ii,  200).  The 
Mohammedans  still  use  the  term  as  the  current  desig- 
nation of  the  infernal  regions  (see  D'Herbelot,  Bibiio- 
tkeque  Orient,  s.  v.  Gehennem).  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  v,  29,  80;  x,  28;  xxiii,  15, 
83 ;  Mark  ix,  43.  45 ;  Luke  xii,  5 ;  and  with  the  addi- 
tion rod  irvpo^f  Matt,  v,  22 ;  xviii,  9 ;  Mark  Ix,  47 ; 
and  by  James,  iii,  6.  See  Hinnom,  Valley  of  ;  To- 
FHET;  Hell. 

Geibel,  Johannes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  1, 1776,  at  Hanau. 
After  finishing  his  theological  studies  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Marburg,  he  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  in  a  fam- 
ily at  Copenhagen.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  vicar 
of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Lubeck, 
and,  when  the  latter  died  in  1798,  Geibel  became  his 
successor.  In  his  theological  views  Geibel  had  l)een 
influenced  at  first  by  Daub,  Jacobi,  and  Schleicrmacher, 
subsequently  by  the  mysticism  of  Kemer  and  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Darbyites;  but  gradually  he  con- 
formed himself  more  fully  to  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
which  he  found  the  best  expression  of  apostolical  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  His  theology  remained,  however, 
always  more  Biblical  than  denominational.  He  train- 
ed a  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  successful  champions  of 
Biblical  orthodoxy  against  Rationalism,  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  a  large  number  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Germanv.  He  severelv  criticised  the  Lu- 
theran  theses  of  Harms  (q.  v.),  which  he  designated  as 
obscure,  one-sided,  and  dictatorial,  and  inspired  with 
an  injurious  spirit  of  sectarianism.  He  published  an 
**  Introduction  into  the  Christian  Doctrine"  (Einlfitung 
in  die  christliche  Lehre^  1821),  and  two  "Guides  to  the 
Instruction  in  the  Christian  Doctrine"  {Leitfaden  bei 
dem  Unlerrichie  in  der  chriati,  GUnbendehrty  1822 ;  and 
Kurzer  Leitfadm^  etc.,  1825).  He  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  son,  pastor  Karl  Geibel, 
of  Brunswick,  who  l)y  his  orthodox  zeal  had  offended 
the  rationalistic  majority'  of  his  own  con^n^gation,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Lower  Sax- 
onv.  Geii)el  declined  several  calls  to  other  more  lu- 
crative  positions,  and  remained  in  Lubeck  until  April 
11, 1847,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1853.     He  is  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 


man poet  Geibel. — Henog,  Beal'EneyllopSiMej  six, 
643. 

Oeier,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  wu 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1614,  became  court-prncher  at 
Dresden  in  1656,  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in 
1661,  and  died  at  Freiburg  in  1680.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Proverlig,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  which,  with  some  valuable  tbeologirti 
treatises,  are  collected  in  his  Opera  omnia  qua  LaSim 
edita  sunt  (Amst.  1695, 2  vols.  fol.).  His  commentarr 
on  the  Psalms  has  been  often  published  eqmntelT, 
and  is  still  esteemed. 

Oeiger,  Franz  Tiburtitis,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Harting,  near  Katisixm,  in 
1755.  He  studied  at  first  under  the  Jesuits,  then  join- 
ed the  Franciscans  at  Lucerne  in  1772,  and  after  1773 
applied  himself  to  the  stud}'  of  philosophy  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  of  theology  at  Wllrzburg.  He  subseqaentlr 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ratisbon,  of  rhetorio 
at  Offenburg,  of  philosophy  at  Freibnig,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Franciscan  school  of  Solothum,  and  final- 
ly, in  1792,  professor  of  theolog}'  at  Lucerne,  whence 
he  became  a  leader  of  ultramontanism  through  Swit^ 
zerland  and  Germany.  This,  however,  made  bim 
many  enemies,  and  in  1819  he  was  obliged  to  resi^ 
his  position.  He  died  May  8, 1843.  A  collection  of  bis 
w^orks  has  been  published  (Lucerne,  8  vols.).— Pierer, 
Univeraal-Ltiikon^  s.  v. 

Oeiger,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  German  Be- 
formed  Church,  was  bom  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Oct.  17, 1798.  He  began  his  studies  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Becker  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  in 
1814,  and  subsequently  completed  tbem  with  the  Bev. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licensed 
and  ordained  in  1816,  and  in  1817  took  charge  of  era- 
gregations  in  and  around  Manchester,  Md.,  and  not 
far  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  labored  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  19, 1848.  He  was  a  very  suecessfnl 
minister,  having  baptized  3714  and  confirmed  1668 
during  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years.  His  charge  at 
the  time  of  his  death  numbered  1200  members.  Ue 
preached  only  in  the  German  language.     (H.  H.) 

Oeiler  von  KalserBberg,  an  eminent  preacher, 
was  bom  March  16, 1445,  at  Schaffhansen,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  became 
bachelor  in  1462,  master  in  1463,  member  of  the  facol- 
ty  of  philosophy  in  1465,  and  dean  in  1469.  In  1470 
he  went  to  Basel,  ^irhere  he  studied  theology  for  five 
years,  and  was  received  as  doctor  in  1475.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theologr  in 
Freiburg,  and  Itecame  also  rector;  but  the  bent  of  his 
genius  led  him  to  abandon  a  literary  life,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  preacher  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Strasburg  until  1488,  when  he  removed  to  Angs- 
burg,  but  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  March  10, 1510.  As  an  earnest,  pow- 
erful, and  popular  preacher,  he  had  few  rivals  in  that 
age.  *'His  sermons,  usually  composed  in  Latin  and 
delivered  in  German,  are  marked  by  great  eloquence 
and  earnestness ;  nor  do  thev  disdain  the  aids  of  wit, 
sarcasm,  and  ridicule.  Vivid  pictures  of  life,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  a  l>old,  even  rough  morality,  are  their 
leading  characteristics.  In  fact,  Geiler's  ethical  zeal 
often  urged  him  to  a  pungency  of  satire  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  modem  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  pnlpit, 
but  quite  congruous  with  the  taste  of  his  own  age. 
His  style  is  vigorous,  free,  and  lively,  and  in  many  re- 
spects he  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  predecessor  of 
Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara* *  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  The  onl y 
work  of  his  published  during  his  lifetime  was  the  On^- 
Ho  habita  in  $ynodo  A  rffenfinensi  (1482) ;  he  also  edited 
the  first  coUectiAn  of  Gerson's  Works  (Strasb.  1488,  S 
vols.).  From  his  MSS.  a  large  number  of  sermons 
were  com  piled  and  published  after  his  death.  Of  these, 
the  best  known  are  his  Naricula  $ive  §p(cuhmjixt»' 
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(Strasb.  1510,1511, 1518),  translated  into  German 
by  Pauli,  /).  Kaisersbtrffen  Narremch'ffiStnBh.  1520) ; 
i^re  ia  also  another  translation  (Basel,  1513).  Of 
another  of  his  works,  Dom  Schiff  dtt  Ileils^  dann  der 
Seden  Paradiet  (first  edit.)*  a  free  translation  into  mod- 
em German  has  been  published  by  H.  Bone  (Mentz, 
1864).  Many  collections  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published.  See  Von  Ammon,  G/s  Leben,  Lekrtn  tmd 
Predifftm  (Erl.  1826) ;  Weick.  Johann  G.  von  Kaisers 
herg^  sew  LAen  u.  seine  Sckrijlen,  etc.  (Frankf.  1826,  3 
vols.);  lllgen's  Zei^Ari/l,  xxvii,630;  Hober,  £/*e6«r 
G.'s  Leben  tmd  Sdiriflen  (1834 ;  also  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, EsBcd  kistorique  et  Ikeraire  iw  la  vie  et  let  ter- 
mons  de  (7.,  Strasl)urf;,  1834,  containing  a  selection 
from  G.'s  works) ;  Kehrein,  Getckichte  der  katkoHscken 
KmtelbrredUamkeii  d.  Deutechen  (Ratisb.  1843, 2  vols.) ; 
Pierer,£rmrerKi^Lea»iboA,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhio- 
padUy  iv,  714. 

Oeiasenhaixier,  Frederick  Wilbono,  D.D., 
was  bom  June  26, 1771,  at  Molhetm,  on  the  Rahr.  In 
early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  great  intellectaal  pre- 
cocity, and  a  wonderful  facility  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Giessen 
and  Gdttingen,  and  in  the  latter  inatitution  became  for 
a  season  profeuor  extraordinarhu.  When  he  reached 
hu  twentieth  year  he  applied  for  ministerial  ordina- 
tion, which,  although  usually  withheld  from  all  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  granted  to  him  as  an 
honorable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of 
his  superior  quiUifications  ibr  the  office.  For  nearly 
two  years  he  preached  in  his  native  land,  and  then 
came  to  America  in  1793.  For  fifteen  years  he  la- 
bored in  the  Goschenhoppen  and  associated  churches 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1808  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  aa  successor  to  Dr.  Kunze.  His  health  failing, 
he  suspended  for  a  time  his  ministerial  labors,  and  re- 
paired to  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  resumed 
the  pastoral  work,  and  labored  at  theTrappe,  Pottstown, 
Vincent,  and  other  places.  In  1822  he  returned  to  New 
York.  He  died  May  27, 1838,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  47th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Geissenhainer 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  divine  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order,  which  had  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  thorough  culture.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
were  aa  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  From  the 
University  of  Penujtylvania  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  in  1826.  His  MS.  lectures  on  Church  His- 
tory, on  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  portions  of  the  Old 
Testiment,  in  the  hands  of  surviving  relatives,  we 
trust,  will  yet  be  given  to  the  Church.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Oeiatweit,  Georoe,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  the  year  1761 ;  licensed 
and  ordained  in  1794 ;  became  pastor  of  churches  in 
Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  His  large  field  of  labor  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  alornr  both  its 
branches.  He  iiecame  pastor  in  York,  Pa.,  May,  1804. 
By  failing  health  be  was  compelled  to  resign  and  quit 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1820.  He  died 
Nov.  11 ,  18.31.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  in  his  old 
age  highly  venerable,  and  always  greatly  l)eloved  for 
his  childlike  piety,  well -tempered  zeal,  and  amiable 
spirit.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  language. 
(H.  H.) 

Gelasins  Cyzicenns  was  son  of  a  presbyter  of 
Cyzicnm.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  476.  He  com- 
piled A  HiUortf  of  the  Council  of  Nicty  put  together 
without  judgment,  in  three  books,  the  last  of  which  is 
lost.  It  was  publisfied  under  the  title  of  Gelasii  Ifis- 
tor.  Ificen,,  cnra  Rob.  Balfour,  Gr.  et.  Lat.  (Paris,  1599, 
8vo).  It  may  be  found  also  in  Labbe,  Concilia^  vol. 
ii,  and  in  Migne,  PcUrologia  Latinay  vol.  Ixxxv.  See  ; 
Dupin,  Eccl,  WriterSy  vol.  iv;  Fabricius,  BUM,  Grceca^ 
Tol.  ix ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Aim.  476. 

G^laains  of  Ceesarea  was  nephew  of  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Jenualem,  by  whose  influence  he  was  made 


bishop  of  Cssarea  perhaps  about  A.D.  870.  Of  his 
works  there  are  extant  only  some  fragments,  explan- 
atory of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.  He  died  in  894.  The  accounts  of  him  are 
obscure ;  some  writers  make  two  persons  of  the  same 
name.     See  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grac,  vol.  ix. 

OelaBius  I,  a  pope  and  saint  of  the  Roman  Church, 
succeeded  Felix  III  March  1,492.     He  is  one  of  the 
popes  who  contributed  most  to  the  extension  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  see  of  Rome.     He  was  the  first  to 
claim  for  the  Papacy  a  complete  independence  of  the  em- 
perors or  from  the  synodn  in  matters  of  faith.     See  his 
Letter  to  Faustue  (Manni,  Sacrorum  ConciUorum  nova  et 
ampliss,  collection  viii,  19),  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
pope  has  not  only  a  ri^ht  to  decide  all  ecclesiastical 
questions,  but  that  an  appeal  from  such  decision  to  any 
other  tribunal  is  inadmissible ;  that  the  pope  holds  the 
first  rank  (j)rima  sedes)  in  the  Church,  and  councils  de- 
rive their  authority  from  his  countenance  and  co-oper- 
ation {pro  luo  ecilicet  principatu).     *^  There  are  two 
powers,"  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  **  who  have  sover- 
eign rule  over  the  world:  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral authority ;  the  sacred  authority  of  the  bishops  ia 
so  much  the  greater,  as  on  the  day  of  judgment  they 
must  render  an  account  of  the  actions  of  kings.     You 
know,  magnanimous  emperor,  that  your  dignity  sur- 
passes that  of  other  princes  of  the  earth;  nevertheless, 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  ministera 
in  sacred  things,  for  it  is  to  them  you  address  yourself 
to  know  what  are  the  sources  of  your  safety,  and  the 
rules  which  you  ought  to  follow  in  receiving  the  sac- 
raments, and  in  disposing  of  religious  things.     The 
bishops  persuade  the  people  that  God  has  given  you  a 
sovereign  power  over  temporal  things,  and  they  cause 
them  to  submit  to  your  laws.     In  return,  you  should 
obey,  with  entire  submission,  those  who  are  destined 
to  distribute  to  you  the  holy  sacraments.    If  the  faith- 
ful ought  blindly  to  follow  the  orders  of  bishops  who 
acquit  themselves  worthily  in  their  functions,  so  much 
the  more  ought  they  to  receive  the  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff of  Rome,  whom  God  has  established  as  the  first  of 
his  bishops,  and  whom  the  Church  has  always  recog- 
nised as  its  supreme  chief."     The  schism  of  the  East- 
ern Chureh,  which  had  already  taken  place,  continued 
during  his  administration,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
he  made  in  the  Synod  of  Rome,  495,  to  heal  the  breach. 
He  wrote  on  this  controversy  his  De  duahus  in  Chritto 
ncUuris  advemu  Eutychen  et  Nestonum.     He  is  said  to 
have  written  also  the  so-called  Decretum  Gelasii  de  U' 
brji  redpiendig  et  non  redpienditj  which  is  a  list  of  the 
scriptural  books,  etc.,  considered  authentic  and  unau- 
thentic by  another  synod,  which  he  held  at  Rome  in 
496,  but  this  work  was  probably  compiled  in  the  6th 
century.    Among  the  minor  works  ascribed  to  Gelasiua 
are  a  Liber  taercnnentormn,  publiBhed  by  Jos.  Maria 
Thomasins  (Rome,  1680),  and  a  number  of  letters.    He 
died  in  Rome  Nov.  19,  496.     See  SchrOckh,  Kirchen^ 
ffesch.  (xvii,  181  sq.);  Regenbrecht,  de  canomhtu  Apo^ 
tolarum  et  codice  Eccl.  hispanm  Diss.  (Vratisl.  1828). — 
Herzog,  ReaUEncykhp,  iv,  761;  Bowet,  History  of  the 
PopeSy  ii,  216  sq. 

Gelasiua  II,  Pope  (Joinf  or  Gaeta),  studied 
theology  at  Monte  Casino,  ascended  gradually  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  was  final- 
ly elected  pope  in  1118,  as  successor  of  Pascal  II.  The 
emperor  Henry  V,  dissatisfied  with  this  election,  took 
upon  himself  to  appoint  another  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VIII ;  and  one  of  his  generals  took  Gelasi- 
us  prisoner,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him.  Gelasius 
then  went  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  after- 
wards to  Capua,  where  he  called  a  council,  and  ex- 
communicated both  Gregory  VIII  and  Henry  V.  He 
finally  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  the  convent 
of  Cluny,  Jan.  29, 1119.  See  Mnratori,  Scriptores  Re* 
rumltaUcarum,  iii,  867 ;  Mansi,  xxi,  162.— Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog,  Gin,  xij^  819;  Bower.  Hitt,  ofPopei^  vi,  1. 
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Qeldenhaur,  Gbbabd  (jGerardiu  NoviomoffiUj 
Gerard  of  Nimeffuen)^  an  eminent  German  writerf  was 
bom  in  14^2  at  Nimegnen,  and  educated  at  Lonyain 
and  at  Deventer,  where  be  bad  for  his  instructor  Alex- 
ander HegiuSf  the  preceptor  of  Erasmus.  In  1517  his 
skill  in  Latin  versification  obtained  for  bim  the  laurel 
crown  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  after- 
wards became  chaplain  and  secretary  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, bishop  of  Utrecht,  lie  was  sent  to  Wittem- 
berg  in  1526  to  visit  the  schools  and  Church,  and  found 
that  he  ''  could  not  oppose  a  doctrine  so  consonant  with 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles"  as  tliat  of  Luther. 
He  renounced  popery,  and  retired  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine,  where,  at  Worms,  he  married,  and  became  a 
school-master.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Augsburg, 
and  eventually  became  professor,  first  of  history,  and 
then  of  theology,  at  Marpurg.  Erasmus,  who  at  one 
time  was  his  friend,  attacked  him  violently  on  his  seces- 
sion to  Lutheranism.  Geldenhuur  died  of  the  plague 
in  154^.  He  wrote  Historia  Batavica: — Historio!  ttue 
jiCtiitiSy  lib.  vii : — De^criptio  Ifuulce  Batacorum : — Ca- 
talogs Episcoporum  Uitrajecfinoimm : — Epittola  Zelan- 
dioi : — Dt  Viris  illuatribus  Inftrioru  Germaniof^  and  sev- 
eral controversial  pieces. — Hook,  Eccles,  Bioff.  v,  285 ; 
Bayle,  Dictwnary  (London,  1736),  iii,  145. 

Oerildth  (Heb.  Gdiloth',  n"l?''ba,  circuits  [see 
below];  Sept.  raXiXi^yVulg.  tumuli),  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  boundary'  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  be- 
tween En-Shemesh  and  the  ascent  to  Adummim  (Josh, 
xviii,  17) ;  apparently  another  form  of  the  Giloal  (q. 
y.)  of  the  parallel  passage  (Josh,  xv,  7). 

The  same  word  is  distinctively  used  (see  Stanley, 
Sinai  aiui  Pal,  Append.  §  23)  five  times  in  the  origi- 
nal :  twice  with  reference  to  the  provinces  of  the  Philis- 
tine heptiirchy  ("borders  of  the  Philistines,"  Josh, 
xiii,  2;  **  coasts  of  Palestine,"  Joel  iii  [iv],  4);  twice 
to  the  drcU  [see  Ciccar]  of  the  Jordan  ("borders," 
Josh,  xxii,  10, 11) ;  and  once  (in  the  sing.)  to  the  ciu- 
trict  sloping  easterly  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ("coun- 
try'," Ezek.  xlvii,  8).  Its  derivation  (from  bbj,  to 
roll)  connects  it  with  that  of  Galilee  (q.  v.),  with  which 
the  versions  sometimes  confound  it.  See  Topograph- 
ical Terms. 

Cell,  KoBERT,  B.D..  an  English  divine,  who  was 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldemianbury,  London,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  "  Remains 
contain  much  ingenious  and  solid  criticism."  They 
are  commended  by  John  Wesley,  and  also  by  Charles 
Wesley,  who  took  from  them  some  hints  for  hymi^. 
He  died  in  1655.  We  have  from  him  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1650,  4to):  —  Sermons  (1654,  4 to):  —  Essays  to- 
wards the  Amendment  of  the  Englitk  Trans,  of  (he  Bible 
(1659,  fol) : — Remains^  or  select  Script,  of  the  New  Test. 
(1676,  2  vols.  fol.). — Darling,  Cf/cfopeed.  BibUographica^ 
i,  1230;  Allihone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  658;  Wes- 
ley, Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vii,  601. 

Gellatly,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotlnnd,  in  1720. 
In  1752  he  became  a  student  of  theolop}'  in  connection 
with  the  Antibnrgher  Synod  of  Scotland.  By  that 
svnod  he  was  sent  out  in  1753  as  a  missionary  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  were  chiefly  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. He  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ar- 
not,  and  to^^ether  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
bvterv,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbvter%- 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
the  Presbyterians  who  had  occupied  the  ground  before 
them,  and  who  issued  a  series  of  publications  against 
them,  which  were  answered  b)'  Mr.  Gellatly  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Gellatly  was  settled  first  at  Middle  Octoro- 
ra,  l^ncaster  County,  and  then  at  Oxford,  Chester 
Count}',  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  March  12, 
1761.     He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  an 


earnest,  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  ^Spragae, 
Annals  of  Am,  Pulpit,  ix  {Associate'),  1. 

Gellert,  Christian  Furciiteoott,  a  German 
poet  and  hymn  writer,  was  bom  July  4, 1715,  in  Hni- 
nichen.  Saxony,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Leipzic.     In  1744  he  was  made  pHmU  docesty  and 
in  1751  professor  extraordinary'  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.     He  became  professor  ordi^a- 
rius  in  1761,  and  died  Dec.  13, 1769,  after  gaining  the 
high  esteem  of  Frederick  the  Great.    HwfabUs  hav« 
never  been  surpassed  in  German  literature,  and  his 
narrations  and  moral  essays  occupy  a  creditable  place 
in  German  literature,  while  his  comedies  are  forgotten. 
He  also  composed  some  fifty-four  hymns,  which  will 
give  him  a  more  enduring  reputation  than  all  his  other 
writings.     A  translation  of  his  hymn  Jens  lebt,  nit 
ihm  auch  Ich,  is  given  in  Schaff's  Chritt  in  Sony,  p.  275. 
*Un  order  to  understand  Grellert's  position  as  spiritual 
song-writer,  we  must  consider  him  with  reference  to 
his  age.     The  spitit  which  was  the  basis  of  the  old 
songs  of  Germany  had  altogether  departed.    Gellert'i 
songs  were  so  fully  the  expression  of  his  pions  inner 
nature  that  they  found  a  hearty  re<iponse  in  the  breasts 
of  many  kindred  natures.     *■  Kever  did  be  attempt  a 
spiritual  poem,'  his  biographer,  Ciamer,  informs  us, 
^without  carefully  preparing  himself,  and  striving 
with  all  his  soul  to  experience  previously  the  truth  of 
his  utterances.     He  then  chose  his  most  ecstatic  mo- 
ments for  composition,  and  as  soon  as  his  ardor  owled 
he  laid  aside  his  pen  until  the  golden  moments  cime 
again.  .  .  .  Even  .among  Roman  Catholic  circles  Gel- 
lert's  songs  found  a  welcome  reception.    A  oonntir 
priest  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  had  been  so  im* 
pressed  by  them  that  he  wrote  to  Gellert  and  urged 
him  to  join  the  Catholic  Church,  since  this  Church 
could  much  better  reward  his  good  woiks  than  the 
Protestants  were  able  to  do.     Al.^'o  in  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  other  great  Catholic  cities,  Gellert  found  many 
warm  admirers.     There  can  be  more  purely  CkristUm 
songs  than  Gellert 's;  songs  that  would  be  the  evi- 
dences of  recent  improvement  in  our  language  and  lit* 
erature,  and  might  partake  of  more  of  tlie  old  fire  of 
reformative  times,  or  l)ear  the  romantic  coloring  of 
mysticism  or  recent  o  thodoxy ;  but  all  these  perfec* 
tions  could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  simple,  glowing 
language  of  a  Gellert,  which  was  his  expressiun  of  in- 
ner,  self-experienced  truth.     Gellert  will  long  remain 
the  poet  of  our  masses.    By  the  agency  of  pious  moth- 
ere  he  will  long  continue  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue 
in  the  hearts  of  tender  youth ;  and  where  the  later 
tendencies  have  not  obliterated  the  old  German  meth- 
od of  domestic  training,  he  will  continue  to  save  many 
a  young  man  fnim  the  ways  of  sin.     He  will  still  con- 
sole the  sick  and  broken-hearted.     And  though  but 
few  of  his  songs  have  been  reserved  for  use  in  our 
churches,  even  these  few — for  instance,  the  Easter 
song,  JesvLS  /irw,  and  I  live  tciih  him — will  continue  to 
elevate  our  Christian  congregaUons,  and  help  ttem  to 
gain  the  victory  over  the  world.     Gellert  has  not  only 
influenced  one  generation  by  his  songs,  but  lias  deeply 
affected  succeeding  ones.     That  humble  man  wis-hcd 
no  higher  honor  than  the  salutation  of  any  one  whom 
he  met,  **You  have  saved  my  soul — xomI"    But  in 
the  coming  world  of  bliss  there  will  thousands  vafei 
him  who  on  earth  would  have  gLdlv  done  whi;t  the 
Prussian  sergeant  did,  walk  five  n.iles  to  prew  tie 
hand  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  soul' ''  (H:(g«D- 
bach.  Recent  Church  History,  translated  by  J.  F.  Hurstl 
Among  his  works  are,  Fabeln  und  Erzahbtnym  (Lpz. 
1746):— GeistUche  Oden  u.Lieder  (Lpz.1757);— ^/o«i^ 
sche  VorUsungfn  (Schlegel  and  Hover,  Lpz.  1770)  >— 
SdmmtUche  Schriflen  (Lpz.  176^74,^10  vols. ;  lWO-41, 
6  vols. ;  and  1853, 6  vols.).    Sec  J.  C.  Cramer,  JAe»- 
beschreibunff  (Lpz.  1774);  H.  Doring,  LebensbesekrtU 
bung  (Greiz.  18.^3,  2  vols.) ;  Fok,  Gf Herts  Empffklttng 
(Lpz.  1770);  F.  Naumann,  CelUrtbuch  (Diesd.  18W); 
Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  s.  v. 
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Oelmon.    See  Giloh. 

Oem  (*^7PJ  '{^^  or  "iH  1381,  tuually  ^'precbas 
stone*').  The  Hebrews,  among  whom,  as  among  all 
Asiatic  nations  (see  especially  Heeren,  Idren,  I,  i,  118 
sq.),  gems  constituted  an  essential  and  highly-prized 
ornament  of  Icings  (2  Sam.  xii,  30;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13), 
of  the  biifh-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  17),  and  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  generally  (.Judith,  x,  21 ;  xv,  15),  especially 
when  set  in  rin^s  (Cant,  v,  15),  derived  them  chiefly 
from  Arabia  (see  Ezek.  xxvii,  22 ;  1  Kings  x,  2)  and 
India,  by  tlie  overland  as  well  as  maritime  traffic  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  1.  c).  In  the  time  of  Solomon 
they  procured  them  themselves  directly  from  Ophir  (1 
Kin;^  X,  10  sq.).  The  art  of  cutting  (engraving  let- 
ters) and  setting  them  was  a  highly  respectable  voca- 
tion (Exod.  XXXV,  33).  In  the  Bible  (especially  Exod. 
xxviii,  17  sq. ;  xxxix,  10  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxviU,  13 ;  Rev. 
xzi,  19  sq.)  the  following  names  and  kinds  of  gems 
chiefly  occur  (comp.  Josephos,  Ant.  iii,  7,  6 ;  Wttr,  v,  5, 
7 ;  Epiphan.  0pp.  ii,  225 ;  see  Hiller,  Syntagm,  hermen. 
p.  83  sq. ;  De  Dicu,  on  Exod.  xxviii ;  Braun,  De  vestit. 
sacerd.  ffebr.  II,  viii,  p.  497  sq. ;  Ilartmann,  /lebrder- 
tSA,  i,  278  sq. ;  iii,  27  sq. ;  Bellcrmann,  Urim  und  Thum- 
iBMin,  p.  32  sq. ;  Eichhnrn,  De  gemmis  tcufptis  ffebr.  in 
the  CommtntiUL  Soc.  (Jotting,  rec.  ii ;  Kosenmiiller,  Al- 
Urth.  IV,  i,  28  sq. ;  WeUtein,  N.  T,  ii,  844  sq.).    See 

EXGRAVINO. 

1.  O'dem^  Cnit  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10),  accord- 
ing to  the  Sept.  and  Vul;?.,  the  Sardiu$  (compare  Rev. 
xxi,  20),  i.  e.  ctwneliin^  a  well-known,  mostly  flesh-col- 
ored, semi-transparent  gem,  akin  to  the  chalcedony, 
valued  for  its  hardness,  which,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  being  cut.  The  most  beautiful 
speuimena  come  from  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p»  142). 
Josephus  (  War^  v,  5,  7)  assigns  the  above  meaning  to 
the  word ;  but  elsewhere  (^Ani.  1.  c.)  he  calls  it  the  sar- 
dongx.  (For  other  signiHcations,  see  Gesenius,  Thet. 
Heb,  p.  26.)    See  Sardius. 

2.  PUdah\  iTjaB  (E.xod.  1.  c. ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13; 
Job  xxviii,  19),  accordin>;  to  mMt  of  the  versions,  the 
Topaz^  roir^siov  (Josephus  roirasOi),  described  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  gold-yellow  stone  (Strabo,  xvi,  770 ;  Diod. 
Siculus,  iii,  30),  although  Pliny  (xxvii,  32)  assigns  it  a 
green  color.  Hence  moderns  have  regarded  the  topaz 
of  the  ancients  as  our  chrgaoHte,  The  passage  in  Job 
descriltes  the  mineral  in  question  as  coming  from  Cush, 
and  Pliny  (vi,  34)  mentions  a  topaz-island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  /.  c).  The  topaz  now  so  called 
is  a  transparent,  chiefly  wine-colored  or  citron-yellow 
stone  of  the  silicious  species  (Hoff^mann,  Mineral,  i, 
557  sq. ;  comp.  Pareau,  Comment,  ad  Job  xxviii,  p.  333 
sq.).     See  Topaz. 

3.  Bare'keth,  rp"^.a  (Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  10; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept.,Vulg.,  and  Jo- 
sephus, the  ^iii«raW(Rev.  xxi,  19 ;  Tobit  xiii,  21,  etc.), 
grass-green,  very  hard,  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion (Pliny,  xxxvii,  16  sq.).  The  Hebrews  obtained 
this  stone  almost  entirely  from  E^'pt  (Pliny,  /.  c.  ,♦ 
comp.  Braun,  Vettit.  p.  517  sq. ;  yet  see  Theophr.  Lapid. 
xxiv).    See  Carbuncle. 

4.  No^phek,  r^P3  (Exod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ; 
xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept.  and  Josephus,  the 
tiv^oait  i.  e.  Carbuncle,  By  this  name  the  ancients 
(Theophr.  Lapid.  xviii  sq. ;  Pliny,  xxxvii,  25)  mostly 
designate  red  (like  glowing  coal.<4)  brilliant  stones  ('*a 
similitadine  ignium  appellati,"  PHny,  /.  c),  as  rubies 
and  garnets.  But  their  most  valued  carbuncles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Oriental  or  I  ndian  rnbie;:.  They 
were  engraved  (Theophr.  Lapid.  xxi ;  comp.  Eichhorn, 
ut  sup.  p.  12),  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  ruby, 
although  they  had  a  great  degree  of  hardness  —  not 
greater,  however,  than  the  sapphire,  which  was  like- 
wise engraved.     See  Emerald. 

6.  Sappir\  T^DO  (Exod.  xxiv,  10;  xxviii,  18; 
xxxix.  11 A  Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  trafrptipoQ.     Our  Sap- 


pkire  is  sky  l)lue  (comp.  Ezek.  i,  26 ;  Exod.  xxiv,  10), 
transparent,  and  harder  than  the  ruby.  What  the  an- 
cients BO  named  most,  according  to  the  description 
(Pliny,  xxxvii,  39 ;  Theophr.  Lapid.  xxiii,  xxxvii),  be 
the  lapis  lazuli^  azure-stone  (Beckmann,  Erjind.  Ill,  i, 
182  sq.).  This  is  opaque,  often  shading  into  dark  blue 
(violet),  and  sometimes  has  gold -colored  quartzose 
spots  (HoflTmann,  Mineral,  ii,  276  sq. ;  comp.  i,  548). 
But  as  this  stone  is  not  so  costly  as  to  be  justly  esti- 
mated, as  in  Job  xxviii,  16,  nor  possessed  of  sufficient 
hardness  ('MnutUe  scalpturc,"  Pliny,  /.  c.)  to  corre- 
spond with  its  use  in  Exod.  xxviii,  it  is  prolnble  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  the  true  sapphire,  which  occurs 
in  notices  of  ancient  gems.     See  Sapphire. 

6.  Yahalom\  C'bn^  (Exod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii, 
13),  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  Jose- 
phus appear  (if  we  can  trace  the  order  of  the  gems  enu- 
merated, see  Bellermann,  ut  sup.  p.  47)  to  understand 
the  Ongx  (Lather,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins,  the  IH<i- 
mond),  a  kind  of  chulcedong^  in  resembling  the  human 
nail  with  the  flesh  showing  through.  Tlie  simply  so- 
called  onyx  (of  the  ancients)  has  milk-white  or  brown 
streaks,  and  is  non-transparent,  but  takes  on,  when  pol- 
ished, a  mirror-like  lustre  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  12 ;  xxxvii, 
24).    Eichhorn  understands  the  Beryl.    See  Diamond. 

7.  Le'shem,  D^b  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;   xxxix,  12), 

Sept.,  Josephus,  Vulg.  Xtyupiov  (ligure)  or  Xiyrt/ptov, 
1.  e.  Jacinth  (as  in  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  transparent,  hard, 
usually  hyacinthine  stone,  but  sometimes  shading  into 
yellow  or  brown.  In  the  fire  it  loses  its  color.  Many 
ancient  cut  specimens  are  still  extant.     See  Liourb. 

8.  Shebo\  i'2lD  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Josephus  Agite  iaxdnjii),  a  mixed  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  flint, 
jasper,  and  so  forth,  so  that  two  kinds  are  usually  com- 
pounded; hence  agates  have  all  possible  ground-Kiolors, 
with  numerous  streaks,  spots,  and  even  figures.  The 
Oriental  are  finer  than  the  European.  In  high  antiq- 
uity they  were  very  valuable,  but  later  their  value 
sank  considerably  (see  Pliny,  xxxvii,  54 ;  Hoffmann, 
Mineral,  ii,  123  sq.).     See  Aoatr. 

9.  Achlamah\  Hisbnfi^  (Exod.  xxviii,  19),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  Amethyst  (nfii^iMrroQ ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a 
transparent,  mostly  violet-blue  stone,  usually  found 
in  a  six-sided  crystalline  form,  but  sometimes  pebble- 
shaped.  The  ancients  prized  it  highly,  especially  the 
specimens  frt>m  India.  But  Arabia  and  Syria  also  af- 
forded amethysts  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  40).  As  the  Greek 
name  points  to  a  superstitious  attribute  nf  the  stone 
(dbpelling  intoxication ;  see  Harduin,  ad  Plin.  ii,  783), 
so  the  Heb.  designation  refers  to  another  property  (q. 
d.  *^  dream-stone  ;'*  see  Simonb,  Lex.  p.  831).  See 
Amethyst. 

10.  Tarshish',  rj-^tj^n  (Exod.  xxvHi,  20 ;  xxxix, 
13;  Ezek.  i,  16;  Dan.  x,  6,  etc.),  according  to  the 
Sept.  (in  the  Pentat.)  and  Josephus  (comp.  Rev.  xxi, 
20),  the  Chrysolite  (xpv<r6\i^og).  The  stone  now  so 
called  is  generally  found  crj'stallized,  and  is  of  a  pale 
green  color,  wholly  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion. According  to  Pliny  (xxxvii,  42),  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  yellow  stone  called  the  chryso- 
lite, which  would  seem  to  have  been  our  topaz  (but 
compare  Bellermann,  ut  sup.  p.  62).  Bredow  {Histor. 
UrUersuch.  p.  295)  would  take  the  tarthtsh  to  be  amber^ 
as  the  name  probably  came  from  the  place  so  called 
[see  Tarsiiish],  whence  the  Phoenicians  imported  it ; 
a  not  altogether  unlikely  view,  inasmuch  as  electrum 
was  well  known  in  earliest  antiquit}',  was  highly 
prized,  and  l)ore  an  excellent  polish  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
1 1).  Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions must  here  prevail;  and  when  our  attention  is 
once  directed  by  the  name  to  Spain,  the  statement  of 
Pliny  (xxxvii,  43)  makes  it  clear  that  the  chrysolite 
was  also  produced  there.     See  Beryl. 

11.  Sho'ham,  DHO  (Gen.  u,  12;  Exod.  xxviii  9^ 
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Ezek.  xxviii,  18 ;  Job  xxviii,  16,  etc.),  according  to 
the  Sept.,yalg.,  and  most  others,  aa  well  aa  Josephas 
(  War^  at  8ap.)i  the  Ber^l  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  pale  green 
gem,  passing  at  times  into  water-blue,  at  others  into 
yellow,  with  a  hexagonal  crystallization,  streaked  \ 
longitudinally.  The  most  esteemed  specimens  came  \ 
from  India  (but  comp.  Dionys.  Perieg,  1012),  and  were 
of  a  clear  sea-green  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20 ;  see  Hoffmann, 
Mineral,  i,  604  sq.).  The  dirysopraM  (ki^oQ  6  irpdffi' 
voc),  which  the  Sept.  has  in  the  passage  in  Gen.  for 
shoham,  may  be  the  beryl.  Many  versions  (with  Brann, 
Michaelis,  Richhorn,  Pureau,  Ewald,  and  others)  un- 
derstand the  onyx  (see  Huet,  Dt  situ  paradisi,  c.  11). 
Heland  (following  the  Sept.  in  Exod.  xxviii,  9,  20) 
holds  it  to  be  emerald^  on  the  ground  that  Hayilah  (q. 
V.)  was  a  part  of  Scythia,  whence  emeralds  were  ob- 
tained (Pliny,  xxxvii.  16  and  17).     See  Ontx. 

12.  Y€uhepkeh\  PlB'J;  or  n^O;;  (Exod.  xxviii,  20; 
xxxix,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  the  Jasper  (comp.  Rev.  xxi,  19), 
a  well-known  opaque  stone,  sometimes  of  one,  at  oth- 
ers of  many  colors,  of  a  shelly,  compact  fracture,  gran- 
ulous  texture,  often  wrought  by  the  ancients  into  gems 
and  ornaments  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  87;  comp.  Fuller,  Mit- 
cdL  vi,  6).     See  Jasper. 

18.  Kadkod',  'ISns  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ;  Isa.  Uv,  12), 
and 

14.  Ekdah\  M^pX  (Isa.  ib.) ;  both  a  red  (flery), 
brilliant,  costly  stone,  like  the  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  (see 
Hartmann,  liebrder.  iii,  91  sq.).  The  ancient  versions 
give  no  definite  clew  to  the  identity'  (see  Gesenius, 
J%et.  p.  660).     See  Aoatb  ;  Carbuncle. 

15.  Chrygoprasty  xpvtrorrpafroc  (Rey.  xxi,  20),  a  pale 
green  stone,  inclining  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  trans- 
parent (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20).     See  Chryboprasus. 

16.  Chalcedony^  ^aXmj^wi/  (Rev.  xxi,  16),  semi-trans- 
parent, sky-blue,  with  a  dash  of  other  colors  (compare 
No.  8  above).     See  Chalcbdont. 

17.  Sardonyx,  vapdowK  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  mixture 
of  the  agate  and  camelian  (comp.  No.  6  above),  very 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  28). 
See  Sardonyx. 

18.  JShamir^,  n*^C^  (Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Ezek.  iii,  9 ;  Zech. 
▼ii,  12),  according  to  the  Sept.  (in  Jer.)  and  Vulg., 
the  Diamond^  the  hardest  of  minerals  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
16),  henc^  compared  with  adamant  (Pinder,  De  ado- 
manU,  Berl.  1829).  Bochart  (^/iierot,  iii,  848  sq.)  com- 
pares  the  trfiiptQ  or  (Tftvpcc  (rr/ufpiT-t^c  Xi'doc,  Job  xli,  7 
or  15,  Sept.;  comp. Veltheim  in  Velthu!>en*8  Theolog. 
Magaz.  ii,  219  sq.),  or  emery  (Diosc.  v,  160),  a  quart- 
zose  earth  mixed  with  calcined  iron,  used  for  polish- 
ing (Hoffmann,  AfineraL  i,  561  sq.) ;  but  the  origin  of 
tliia  Greek  word  itt  not  Shemitlc  (see  Passow,  a.  v.). 
See  Diamond. 

See  generally  Pliny,  /7m/,  Nat.  xxxvii,  14  sq. ;  The- 
ophrastus,  ITcpf  Xi^wp (in  0pp.  iv,  cd.  Schneider);  Ran, 
Specim.  e  libris  Achmed  de  gemmii  (Utr.  1784) ;  Du- 
tcns,  Pierree  prkieuaes  (Par.  1776»  Lond.  1777) ;  Mari- 
ette,  Pierres  graveea  (Par.  1750) ;  Blum,  Taschenbuch  rf. 
EiieUteink.  (2d  ed.  Stuttg.  1835);  Ilindmarsh,  Precious  j 
Stones  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1851);  Anon.  6'enw,  ancient 
and  modem  (Lond.  1852);  Ring,  Antique  Gems  (Lond. 
1861) ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  437  sq.  See  Min- 
eralogy; Stones,  Precious. 

Gemal'll  (Hebrew  GemalU^  "'i^Si,  camel-driver; 
Sept.  PafiffXi),  the  father  of  Ammiel,  which  latter 
was  the  Danite  messenger  among  those  who  ex- 
plored the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  1657. 

Qemdra.    See  Talmud. 

Oetnari'ah  (Heb.  Gemaryah\  n^*^^A  [Jer.  xxix, 
8],  and  in  its  prolonged  form,  Gemarya^hUy  JllT^'l^a, 
whom  Jehooah  has  made  perfect;  Sept.  Vapapiag),  the 
name  of  two  men. 


1.  The  son  of  Shaphan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Jmhh, 
and  a  scribe  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 
B.C.  605.  Baruch  read  aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah to  the  people  at  the  official  chamber  of  Gemariib 
(or  finm  a  window  in  it),  nbich  was  attached  to  the 
new  gate  of  the  Temple  buUt  by  king  Jotbam  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  10;  comp.  2  Kings  xv,  85).  Gemariah's  ion 
Michaiah  having  reported  this  to  his  father,  Baroch 
was  invited  to  repeat  the  reading  at  the  scribe's  cham- 
ber in  the  palace,  before  Gemariah  and  other  scribes 
and  councillors,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-20).  Gemariah,  with  ttie 
other  princes,  heard  the  divine  message  with  terror, 
but  without  a  sign  of  repentance ;  though  Gemariah 
joined  two  others  in  entreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  for- 
bear destroying  the  roll  which  they  had  taken  from 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  21-25).     See  Jrsemiah. 

2.  The  son  of  Hilkiah,  who,  with  Elassh,  sod  of 
Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  king  Zedekiah  with 
his  tribute-money  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  also  took 
charge  of  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  warning  them  against  the  false 
prophets  who  deluded  them  by  promises  of  a  speedj 
return  to  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxix,  3,  4).  B.C.  SdL 
See  Jeremiah. 

OeniB.    See  Gem. 

Gena.    See  Gina. 

Genealogy  (TevtaXoyia'),  literally  the  act  or  art 
of  the  yivicikoyuQf  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats  of  birth  and 
family,  and  reckons  descents  and  generations.  Hence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  it  is  often  (like  icropia)  used  of 
the  document  itself  in  which  such  series  of  generstioDS 
is  set  down.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a  genealo^7  or 
pedig»ee  is  Ismn  ^BD,  or  rilbin  "^60,  "the  liook 
of  the  generations ;"  and  because  the  oldest  histories 
were  usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basi^  the  ex- 
pression is  oftep  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  '*the  look  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ'*  includes  the  whole  his- 
tory contained  in  that  gospel.  So  Gen.  ii,  4,  "*  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth," 
seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  histor}'  which  follows.  Gen. 
V,  i ;  vi,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10,  27  ;  xxv,  12, 19 ;  xxxvi,  1, 9; 
xxxvii,  2,  are  other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and 
these  passages  seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate 
histories  from  which  the  book  of  Genesb  was  compiled. 
Nor  b  this  genealogical  form  of  histori'  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Shemitlc  racea.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories  of 
Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecataeus  of  Uiletos  were 
entitled  Few aXoymt,  and  the  fragments  remaining  of 
Xanthtts,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and  Helhmicns  ara 
strongly  tinged  with  the  same  genealogical  element 
(comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  8),  which  is  not  lost  eren  in 
the  pages  of  Hen)dotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races,  as 
Heraclidc.%  Alcmaeonidae,  etc.,  the  lists  of  priests,  and 
kings,  and  conquerors  nt  the  games,  preserved  at  Elis^ 
Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere ;  the  hereditarr  mon- 
archies and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Branchidc,  Eumol- 
pidaB,  etc.,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece  and  Greek  Asia; 
the  division,  as  old  as  Homer,  into  tribes,  fratri«,  and 
yf  i/iy,  and  the  existence  of  the  frilfte,  the  yens,  and  the 
famUia  among  the  Romans ;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Sax* 
on  families  using  a  common  patronymic,  and  their 
royal  genealogies  running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods. 
these  are  among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited 
to  prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  iustinct  of 
the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
wilt  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle 
and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  the  passion  for 
genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned  by  h^yf^^ 
and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the  attention  paid  br 
the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  manners  and  tendencies  of  their  conteoportfiei 
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In  their  cas?,  however,  it  was  heightened  bj  several 
pecaliAT  circumstances.     The  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  suc- 
cessively, and  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  to 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments ;  the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  Da- 
vid ;  and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families,  and 
houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  sci- 
ence of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  nation.    We  have  already  noted  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  £imilv  memoirs  even  before  the  flood, 
to  which  we  are  probably  Indebted  for  the  genealogies 
in  Gen.  iv,  v ;  and  Gen.  z,  xi,  etc.,  indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  system  in  the  times  between  the 
flood  and  Abraham.     But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of 
the  nation,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
*   (t?n^n«7,  or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Numb,  i,  18, 
"'^rf^'?)  ^^  much  further  developed.    In  Gen.  zxxv, 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Exod.  i,  1-b, 
In  Gen.  xlvi  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  about  the  time  of  Jacob's  demise 
in  Egypt.     The  way  in  which  the  former  part  of  this 
census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon,  is  quoted  in 
Exod.  vi,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  all 
that  was  wantsd,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  transcribed 
from  an  existing  document.    When  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  second  month  of  the 
s-^cond  year  of  the  Exoduf>,  their  number  was  taken  by 
divine  command,  *'  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
tlieir  &thers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "by  their  generations, after  their  fami- 
liefs  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls"  (Numb,  i,  iii). 
I*hi8  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards,  and  the 
names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  And  in  Numb.  xxvi. 
According;  to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
th'^ir  tents,  and  marched,  and  offered  their  gifts  and 
off  jrin.:^<*,  and  chose  the  spies.     According  to  the  same 
they  cast  the  lots  by  which  the  troubler  of  Israel, 
Achan,  was  discovered,  as  later  those  by  which  Saul 
•WIS   called  to  the  throne.     Above  all,  according  to 
these  divisions,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  parcel- 
led out  amongst  them.    But  now  of  necessity  tbat  took 
place  which  always  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
ftach  genealogicil  arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage, 
or  servitude,  or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  per- 
sona not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  be- 
longing to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed  under 
the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.     Nobody  sup- 
poses that  all  the  Comelii,  or  all  the  Campbells,  sprang 
from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  direct  evi- 
dence Arom  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  probability,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jewish  tribes  contained  absolutely  none 
but  such  as  were  descended  f^om  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
(Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  £p.  to  Aristides,  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jerusa- 
lem included  those  who  were  descended  from  prose- 
lytes and  yitiapaif  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from  the 
patriarchs.     The  registers  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in- 
clude the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants.)    The  tri))e  of  I>evi  was  probably'  the  only  one 
wfaich  had  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood.     In  many 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  as  e.  g.  those  of  Caleb, 
Joab,  Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Hephaiah,  etc.,  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorpor>%tion  into  their  respective  tribes.    See 
Bbchkb  ;  Caleb.     However,  birth  was,  and  contin- 
ued to  he  throughout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organization,  and  the 
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reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kinf^  and  rulers 
were  marked  by  attention  to  genealogical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  Temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  di« 
vided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and  compa- 
nies, each  under  the  family  chiefs  The  singers,  the 
porters,  the  trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments, 
were  all  thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active 
stirring  reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii,  15).  When  Hez- 
ekiah  reopened  the  Temple,  and  restored  the  Temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned  the 
whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears  from  the 
fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chronicles  terminat- 
ing in  Hezekiah's  reign,  from  the  expression,  **So  all 
Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies*'  (1  Chron.  ix,  1), 
immediately  following  genealogies  which  do  so  termi- 
nate, and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16-19, 
proving  that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such 
a  complete  (»nsus  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  indi- 
cated also  in  1  Chron.  iv,  41.  We  learn,  too,  incidental- 
ly from  Prov.  xxv,  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of  scribes, 
who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing  genealogi- 
cal registers  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs.  So  also  in 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  who,  among  other 
great  works,  built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xv,  85),  and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as 
a  good  king,  we  find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the 
Reubenites  (1  Chron.  v,  17),  probably  in  connection 
with  Jotham's  wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chron. 
xxvii,  5).  When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  ca|v 
tivity  fh>m  Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and 
to  settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chron.  ix,  and  the  dupli- 
cate  passage  Neh.  xi ;  in  1  Chi  on.  iii,  19 ;  and  yet  more 
distinctly  in  Neh.  vii,  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner,  Ne- 
hemiah, as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  restora- 
tion which  he  labored  so  zealously  to  promote,  gather- 
ed "  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people, 
that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genealog}'"  (Neh.  vii, 
5 ;  xii,  26).  The  abstract  of  this  census  is  p*-eserved 
in  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  21-24.  That  this  system  was  continued  after  their 
times,  as  far  at  least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
concerned,  we  learn  from  Neh.  xii,  22 ;  and  we  have 
incidental  evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews 
still  later  to  preserve  their  genealogies  in  such  pas. 
sages  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace,  ii,  1-5 ;  viii, 
17 ;  xiv,  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii,  1 ;  Tob.  i,  1,  etc. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fkct  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken, 
the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went 
each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is  clear  from  Joseph 
going  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David),  to  the  city  to 
which  his  tribe,  family,  and  father's  house  belonged. 
Thus  the  return,  if  completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the 
form  of  the  old  censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord*s  geneal- 
ology  in  two  forms,  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
(See  below.)  The  mention  of  Zacharias  as  "of  the 
course  of  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth  as  "  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron,"  and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  **of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same 
thing  (Luke  i,  5;  ii,  36).  This  conclusion  is  also  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Josephus  in  the 
opening  of  his  JJfe^  §  1.  There,  after  deducing  his 
own  descent,  "  not  only  from  that  race  which  is  con- 
sidered the  noblest  among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests, 
but  from  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses"  (the 
course  of  Jehoiarib),  and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
Asmonnan  sovereigns,  he  adds, "  I  have  thus  traced  my 
genealogy  as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  ta- 
bles" (tv  Tois  dtjfttxriaic  diXroig  dvayiypamuvrpi) ;  and 
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again,  eontr,  ApUm,  i,  7,  he  states  that  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended  vri^^es 
by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jerusalem ;  add- 
ing that  it  was  the  daty  of  the  priests,  after  every  war 
(and  he  specifies  the  wun  of  Antiochua  Epiph.,  Pompey, 
and  Q.  Varus),  to  make  new  genealogical  tables  from 
the  old  ones,  and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the 
priestly  families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such 
were  deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a 
proof  of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  mutters,  he  fur- 
ther mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive 
high-priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  rec- 
ords continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbelieve 
the  story  told  by  African  us  concerning  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his  own  origin. 
His  statement  b,  that  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  gen- 
ealogies had  been  preserved  entire,  and  the  different 
families  were  traced  up  either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the 
yiuopai  or  mixed  people ;  but  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of  their 
own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies  firom 
memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were  able  to 
retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage — among  whom, 
he  says,  were  the  Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
from  whom  was  said  to  be  derived  the  scheme  (given 
b}*  Afncanns)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of 
Chrbt.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  regbters 
of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial 
records  ma}*,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
prol>able,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Josephus*s 
statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  families  of  the  dis- 
persion had  records  of  their  own  genealogy.  We  learn, 
too,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  that  in  his  day  the 
princes  of  the  captivity  professed  to  trace  their  de- 
scent to  David,  and  he  also  names  others,  e.  g.  R.  Ca- 
lonymos,  "a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  as 
proved  by  his  pedigree'*  (/^tn.  ed.  Asher,  i,  82),  and  R. 
Eleazar  ben-Tsemach,  **who  possesses  a  pedigree  of 
his  descent  from  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  knows  the 
melodies  which  were  sung  in  the  Temple  during  its  ex- 
istence" (i6.  p.  100,  etc.).  He  also  mentions  descend- 
ants of  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Kapthali, 
among  the  Riountains  of  Khasvin,  whose  prince  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  fiatriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so 
called  from  the  Hebrew  P'OK  ISK'n,  claimed  descent 
from  Hillel,  the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  b  said  that  a 
genealoiry,  found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  hb  descent 
from  David  and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  bis 
descent  from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through 
a  daughter  of  Shephatiah  (Wolf,  B.  II.  iv,  880).  But, 
however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a  while  true 
genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride  have  coined  fic- 
titious ones  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  system 
then  came  to  an  end.  Essentially  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  tenure  of  the  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  peculinr  privileges  of  the  bouses  of  David  and  Levi 
on  the  other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was 
taken  away  from  the  Jewbh  race,  and  when  the  prom- 
ise to  David  wa^  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Chrbt  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical  spirit 
among  the  later  Jews  (which  might,  of  course,  be  much 
more  fully  illustrated  fh)m  Rabbinical  literature)  has 
only  l)een  glanced  at  to  show  how  deeply  it  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Jewish  national  mind.  It  remains  to 
be  said  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance  with  a 
view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Let  it 
only  be  remembered  that  these  records  have  respect  to 


political  and  territorial  divisions,  as  much  as  to  strict- 
ly genealogical  descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
erroneous  a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  call- 
ed **  sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  lather, 
must  necessarily  be  hb  very  children.  Just  as  in  the 
very  first  division  into  trihes  Manasseh  and  Epfaralm 
were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they  had  been 
sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen.  xlviii,  5)  of  Jacob,  m 
afterwards  tlte  names  of  persons  belonging  to  difTereot 
generations  would  often  stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of 
families  or  houses,  and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  com* 
mon  ancestor.  For  example.  Gen.  xlvi,  21  contaiss 
grandsons  as  well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [see  Belah],  and 
Exod.  vi,  24  probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Assir  as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families 
of  the  Korhites;  and  so  in  innumerable  other  instances. 
If  any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence,  of  course,  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
fh)m  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  g.  the 
list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabers  time  (Neh. 
xii)  with  that  of  those  in  David *s  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv). 
The  same  principle  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpret- 
ing any  particular  genealogy.  The  sequence  of  gen- 
erations may  represent  the  succession  to  such  or  such 
an  inheritance  or  headship  of  tribe  or  family  rather 
than  the  relationship  of  father  and  son.  .Again,  where 
a  pedigree  was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  ftom  w  hat  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  name 
was  common  the  father's  name  would  be  added  for  dis- 
tinction only.  These  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  as- 
certain them  positively.  Thus,  in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra, 
(Ezra  vii,  1-5),  it  would  seem  that  both  Serabh  and 
Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x,  2) ;  they  are 
both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is  named  as  having 
been  high-priest,  and  hb  identity  is  established  by  the 
addition  "the  son  of  Shallum"  (1  Chron.  vi,  13);  the 
next  named  is  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who 
was  chief  of  the  sixteen  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar, 
and  then  follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  thb  Zadok 
to  Aaron.  But  then,  as  regards  the  chronological 
use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  b  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  wo  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them  trust- 
worthy measures  of  time  b,  either  that  they  shonld 
have  special  internal  marks  of  being  complete,  snch  as 
where  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  named,  or 
some  hbtorical  cireumstance  defines  the  several  rela- 
tionships, or  that  there  should  be  several  genealogies, 
all  giving  the  same  number  of  generations  within  the 
same  termini.  Wlien  these  conditions  are  found,  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chn>> 
nology.  In  determining,  however,  the  reUtion  of  gen- 
erations to  time,  some  allowance  muiit  be  made  for  the 
station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the 
early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even 
thirty  years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
long  for  the  kings. 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  stme 
name,  or  modification  of  the  same  name,  snch  as  To- 
bias, Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  namei  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  carefulness  with  which  the  Jews  ktfi 
their  pedigrees  (as  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
known  the  names  of  their  remote  ancestors);  it  also 
gives  a  clew  by  which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful 
genealogies.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  repetition 
seems  to  have  resulted  fW>m  erroneous  transcription. 

The  Jewbh  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giving 
the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale.     Examples  of  the  descending  fottn  may  he 
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seen  in  Ruth  iv,  18-22,  or  1  Chron.  iii.  Of  the  ascend- 
ing, 1  Chrun.  vi,  83-43;  Ezra  vii,  1-5.  The  descend- 
ing form  is  expressed  by  the  formula  A  begat  B,  and 
B  begat  C,  etc. ;  or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son, 
etc. ;  or,  the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c, 
D,  B ;  and  the  sons  of  C,  e,  f,  o,  etc.  The  ascending 
is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  in  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descents,  inasmuch 
&H  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enumerate  the  heirs 
of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  stem ;  and  if  direct 
heirs  failed  at  any  point,  collateral  ones  would  have  to 
be  inserted.  In  all  cases,  too,  where  the  original  docu- 
ment was  preserved,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  the 
heir  would  naturally  place  his  own  name  next  to  his 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman ;  whereas  in  the  ascending  scale 
there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than  the  other 
to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  n>imed  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkiible  about  them,  or  when  any  right 
or  property  is  transmitted  through  them.  See  Gen. 
xi,29;  xxii,  23;  xxv,  1-4;  xxxv,  22  26;  Exod.vi,2a; 
Numb,  xxvi,  33 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  4, 19, 85, 50,  etc. 

The  genialogical  litts  of  names  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many  such  in 
th3  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  etc.  Jerome  speaks  of 
these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful  height  in 
tha  Septuagint  {PrmfaX,  in  Parakip.y  In  like  man- 
ner, the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so  corrupt, 
that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognisable.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent  of 
the  houM  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of 
Clirist.  The  roasters  at  Jerusalem  must  have  sup- 
plied the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other  families. 
They  al90  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  carr}'  the  genealogy  of  the 
£iomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about  the  time  of  Saul. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  genealogical  collection  of 
surpassing  interest  and  accuracy  (Rawlinfion,  f/erodot. 
vol.  i,  ch.  ii ;  liurrinf^ton,  Geneal,  Tablet  of  the  Old 
ami  New  TettnmerUt,  London,  1336;  Selden's  Works, 
pasMm). 

GENEALOGY  or  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  one 
given  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Object  ofthu  Genealogkcd  Record. — From  the  fore- 
going article  it  is  evident  that  no  nation  was  more 
careful  to  frame  and  preserve  its  genenlogical  tables 
than  Israel.     Their  sacred  writings  contain  genealo- 
gies which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than  3500 
years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captivity  of 
Judab.     Indeed,  we  find  from  the  books  of  Exra'and 
Nebemiah  that  the  same  carefulness  in  this  matter  was 
observed  after  the  captivity;  for  in  Ezra  ii,  62  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  some  who  had  come  up  from  Babylon 
had  sought  their  register  among  those  that  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogy,  but  were  not  found ;  therefore  were 
they,  as  polluted,  removed  from  the  priesthood.    The 
division  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  tribes,  and  the 
allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  specified  portion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  an  inalienable  possession,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  keep  genealogical  tables. 
God  bad,  however,  a  still  higher  oliject  than  that  of 
giving  stability  to  property  in  Israel  in  leatling  suc- 
cessire  generations  of  his  people  thus  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate list  of  their  ancestry'.    That  they  should  do  this 
was  especially  required  from  the  moment  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  declared  that  the  promised  Messiah  should 
be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David. 

The  Rabbins  affirm  that  after  the  Captivity  the  Jews 
were  naost  careful  in  keeping  their  pedigrees  {Babyl. 
Gemar,  GIom,  fol.  xlv,  2).  Since,  however,  the  period 
of  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the  Romans,  all  their 


tables  of  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  one  Israelite 
who  might  lay  claim  to  be  their  piomised  and  still  ex- 
pected Messiidi.  Hence  Christians  assert,  with  a  force 
that  no  reasonable  and  candid  Jew  cau  resist,  that  8hi- 
lok  mutt  have  come. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles,  there  being  under  the  N.-T.  dispensation  no 
difference  between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision, 
Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  one 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  n»  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Him  the 
prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the 
son  of  David,  and  the  angels  declared  that  to  him 
should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  that 
he  miurht  reign  ovr-r  the  house  of  Jacob  forever.  His 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  therefore  an 
essential  part  of  his  Messiahship,  it  was  right  that 
his  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  portion  of  gospel 
truth.  Considering,  further,  that  to  the  Jews  first  he 
was  manifested  and  preached,  and  that  his  descent 
from  Ddvid  and  Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  de- 
scent would  be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince 
them;  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  drawn  from 
documents  which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were 
the  genealogical  records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  See 
Genealogy.  Now  when  to  the  above  consideration 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was  actual- 
ly made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of 
the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  registers.  Another  considera- 
tion adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both  seem 
to  be  traced  thronvch  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mar}',  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph,  could  only 
appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i,  45).  In  transfer- 
ring them  to  the  pages  of  the  gospels,  the  evangelists 
only  added  the  qualifying  expression  '*a8  was  sup- 
posed" (Luke  iii,  23,  and  its  equivalent.  Matt,  i,  16). 

We  find  other  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
tables  of  descent  in  the  New  Testament :  the  taxation 
spoken  of  by  Luke  ii,  2,  3,  would  clearly  indicate  this, 
for  how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  city 
unless  he  knew  the  specific  tribe  to  which  he  belong- 
ed ?  Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  Paul  was  able  with 
confidence  to  appeal  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the 
lineage  of  Christ,  *'for  it  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  that 
our  Lord  sprung  out  of  Judah"  (Heb.  vii,  14;  2  Tim. 
ii,  8).  To  evince  this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it 
pleased  God  to  give  us,  by  his  inspired  servants  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  these  genealogies. 

II.  Statement  of  the  Subject, — The  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  Uiese  records,  with  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  compare  the  parallel  lists  as  found  in 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 


No. 

Lake  Iii,  S»-M. 
(Inverted.) 

Matt.  1, 9-1 T. 

0«n.  ▼,  z,  xl,  and 
Rath  ir. 

1  Chron.  1,  Ii,  III. 

1. 

s. 

8. 

4 

6. 

6. 

7. 

a 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

Adam 

Heth 

Edoh 

Cainnn 

Maleloel 

Jared 

Knoch 

Mathuiiela 

Laroech 

Noe 

?«ra 

Arphaxad 

Cainan 

8nla 

Kher 

Phalee 

Ragan 

Samurh 

Nachor 

Adam 

Seth 

Enon 

Calaan 

Mahnlaleel 

Jared 

Knoch 

MethnMeUh 

Tinmech 

Noah 

Shnm 

Arphaxad 

Adam. 

Sbeih. 

Enosh. 

Kenan. 

Mahalaleel. 

Jered. 

Henoch. 

Methnnclnh. 

I^mech. 

Noah. 

Shem. 

Arphaxad. 

• 

Salah 
Kber 
Peleg 
Ren 

Sempr 
Nahor 

Shelah. 

Eber. 

Peleg. 

Reii. 

Semg. 

Nahor. 
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\,.     I.nkitIIi,S»-88. 
"'»•       (Invertwl.) 

B1*U.  i,  S.17. 

G«n.  ▼,  X,  xl,  aad 
Roth  ir. 

lCltn».l,tl,m. 

20. 
21. 
28. 
88. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
2& 
29. 
SO. 
81. 
32. 
88. 
84. 
OS. 
86. 
ST. 
8S. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
4\ 
46. 
47. 
4S. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
64. 

55. 

66. 

&7. 

68. 

BO. 
60. 
CI. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

60. 

67. 

68. 
GO. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
76 

Than 

Abraam 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Joudaa 

Pharea 

Karom 

Aram 

Amlnadab 

Naaaon 

Salmon 

Boos 

Obed 

Jeesal 

David 

Nathan 

HatUtha 

Maiuan 

Melea 

Eliakeim 

Jonan 

Joseph 

Jouda 

Simeon 

Le\i 

Matthat 

Joreim 

Eliezer 

Jose 

Er 

Elmodam 

Coaam 

Addi 

Melchi 

Keri 

Salathiel 

Zorobabel 

Terah 
Abram 

Terah. 

Abra(ha)m. 

Isaaa 

laraeL 

Jndah. 

Pharez. 

Hezron. 

Ram. 

Amminadab. 

Nalishon. 

Salma. 

Boaz. 

Obed. 

Jeaae. 

David. 

Solomon. 

Rehoboam. 

Abiil 

Asa. 

Jehoahaphat 

Joram. 

Ahaziah. 

Joash. 

Amaziah. 

Azariah. 

Jotham. 

Ahaz. 

Hezekiah. 

Manasaeh. 

Amon. 

Josiah. 

Jeholakim. 

J*  cooiah. 

Salathiel  and 

Pedniah. 

Zerubbabel 

Hnnaniah. 

PeUtiah  and 

RephaUh. 

Aman. 

Obadiah. 

Bhechaniah. 

ShemaUh. 

Abraam 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Joudas 

Phanes 

Esrom 

Aram 

Amiuadab 

Naaaon 

Salniun 

Boos 

Obed 

Jeiisai 

David 

Solomoa 

Roboam 

AbU* 

Asa 

Josiiphat 

Joram 

Pharez 

Hezron 

Ram 

Amminadab 

Nahshon 

Salmon 

Boaz 

Obed 

Jesaa 

David 

Osias 

Jotham 

Achaa 

Ezekias 

Manassea 

Amon 

Joeius 

Jechoniaa 

SaUthiel 

Zorobabel 

/ 

\ 

Rheaa 

Joanna 

Joudaa 

.lo0eph 

Semei 

Mottathias 

Maatli 

Frfili 

Naoum 

Amoe 

Mttttathlaa 

Joseph 

Janna 

Melchi 

Jjevi 

Matthat 

Eli 

Jowph 

Jesus 

i 

\ 

Abioud 
Eliakeim 

Neaiiaii'.""' 
Elioenai  and 
Azrikam. 
Johanan  and 
Anani. 

Azor 

f 

1 

Sadoc 

Acheim 

Elioud 

Eleazar 

Matthan 

Jacob 

Joseph 
Jkbub 

ZZ'Z,: 
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III.  Solution  of  DiffiadtUs,  —We  do  not  find  that 
there  vras  any  objection  made  to  these  genealogies, 
either  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  during  the  Ist  century.  Had 
any  difficulty  on  this  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  heen 
but  too  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  conclude  that,  whatever  difficulty  meets  us 
now  in  harmonizing  our  Lord^s  pedigree  as  given  by 
the  two  evangelists,  it  could  have  had  no  place  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  subsequent 
ages,  however,  objections  were  and  still  are  made  to 
the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

A  preliminary  difficulty,  which  applies,  however, 
equally  to  the  O.-T.  lists,  lies  in  the  small  number  of 
names  between  Judah  and  David,  being  only  nine  for 
an  interval  of  833  years,  making  the  incredible  aver- 
age of  nearly  a  century  for  each  generation.  Hence 
arises  the  presumption  that  some  names  have  been 
omitted  (see  Browne,  Ordo  Saclorum^  p.  283),  and  at 
least  three — more  probably  nine — mu8t  be  supplied,  in 
order  to  reduce  this  average  to  the  ordinary  age  of  pa- 
ternity ;  three,  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse,  are  known  to 
have  been  advanced  in  life  at  the  birth  of  their  youn- 
gest sons,  and  Salmon  was  considerably  so.  The  s^m- 
chronism  of  Nahshon  with  the  Exode,  and  Boaz  with 
the  earlier  judges,  requires  the  Insertion  of  these  omit- 


ted generations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  list    See  Ra. 
uab;  Rctu. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  names  Menan  and  Ifdea, 
also  Mattathias  and  Maath,  seem  to  be  superflaoui  Rp. 
etitions  of  others  in  the  same  list. 

1.  Difficvkies  that  c^pply  to  the  EvangeSds  ihbivid. 
UALLT. — (1.)  It  is  objected  that  Jechoniah  was  not  the 
son  of  Josiah,  but  his  grandson.     Answer:  Mattliew 
does  not  mean  to  say  he  was  his  son;  for  verses  11 
and  12  are  obviously  intended  to  designate  two  differ- 
ent persons,  via.  Jehoiakim^  and  his  son  Jehriaflda. 
That  the  former  is  the  person  meant  in  ver.  11  is  evi- 
dent from  the  addition  of  **  his  brethren."    Wbo» 
brethren  ?     Not  Jehoiachin*s  (or  JechoniaF),  for  be 
had  none,  but  Jehoiakim's,  viz,  Jehoahaz  and  Zedeki- 
ah,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  before  liim  (though  t 
younger  brother),  and  the  latter  after  him  (1  Chnm. 
iii,  15-17).     Admitting  this,  we  see  the  consistenci'  of 
the  evangelist  as  to  the  number  of  generations  io  the 
second  and  third  series  ;  whereas  they  nrho  make 
Jechonias  (ver.ll,  12)  to  be  the  same  person  leara 
only  thirteen  in  the  second  series,  if  Jechonias  be  add- 
ed to  the  third ;  or  in  the  third,  if  he  be  placed  to  the 
second.     If  the  objection  had  any  tenth,  the  evange- 
list would  be  palpably  inconsistent  with  himself!   St 
Jerome  (in  McMaum,  cap.  x)  confirms  this  view:  " If 
Jechonias  be  included  m  the  first  teasarodecade  there 
will  not  be  fourteen  generations :  we  may  therefwe 
assume  that  the  first  Jechonias  meant  Vodbm  and  the 
latter  Joachin — the  one  spelt  with  tlie  letters  it  and  n, 
the  other  with  ch  and  n ;  which  letters,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  fault  of  transcribers,  were  confounded  It 
Greeks  and  Latins."     Porphyry  brought  forward  this 
objection  against  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  we  find 
the  same  father,  in  his  CommaU,  <m  iMxmdy  thus  re- 
plying :  *'  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  one  genentioa 
seems  to  be  wanting,  for  the  second  teasarodecade 
ends  with  Joakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  third  le- 
gins  with  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joakim.     Porphyry,  ig- 
norant of  this,  would  exhibit  his  own  skill  in  proving 
the  falsity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew."    We  may  add 
that  some  respectable  MSS.  still  exhibit  the  name  of 
Jehobkim  as  well  as  that  of  Jechonias.    (See  Strong  s 
Greek  Hamumg  of  the  Goepeb,  ad  loc.)    The  triple  se- 
ries of  fourteen  generations  will  therefore  stand  thu 
See  Jehoiarix. 


1.  Abraham. 

1.  Solomon. 

1.  Jecooiah. 

S.  iMac. 

8l  iSakthieL 

8.  Jacob. 

8.  Abijah. 

S.2Ser«b«beL 

4.  Judah. 

4.  Ai>a. 

4.  Afalad. 

5.  Pharea. 

6.  JehoBhaphat. 

&  Eliaklm. 

6.  Earom. 

6.  Jehoram. 

0.  Axflr. 

7.  Aram. 

7.  UzzUh. 

7.  Sadok. 

8.  Aminadab. 

8.  Jotliam. 

&  Aehim. 

9.  Naaeon. 

9.  Ahaz. 

9.  ICIiud. 

10.  Salmon. 

10.  He^klah. 

10.  Ekaiar. 

11.  Boaz. 

11.  MannM^eh. 

11.  Matthaa 

12,  Obed. 

18.  Amon. 

12.Ja(»b. 

13.  Jeme. 

13.  Joeiah. 

]?.  JoMph. 

14*  David. 

14.  Jehoiabnu 

14.Je»iia. 

(2.)  It  is  objected  that  Matthew  omito  three  kiog^F, 
viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  (comp.  1  Chroo.  iii, 
and  2  Kings  viii),  from  his  second  series.  In  reference 
to  this  objection,  it  might  suffice  to  say  that  Matthew, 
finding  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  Darid 
inclusively,  contracted,  most  likely  in  order  to  a5si»t 
memory  and  give  uniformity,  the  second,  and  possible 
the  last  series.  If  we  compare  Ezra  vii,  1-6  with  1 
Chron.  vi,  8-15,  it  will  be  seen  that  £sra,  in  detailing 
with  apparent  particularity,  his  own  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  calls  Asariah,  who  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple,  the  son,  not  of  Johaaan 
his  father,  but  of  Merainth,  his  ancestor  at  the  distance 
of  six  generations.  Doubtless  the  desire  of  abridg- 
ment led  him  to  omit  those  names  with  which  there 
were  connected  no  very  remarkable  assodatioD*. 
Some  of  the  early  fathers,  howevc^r,  give  a  different 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  Hila  y  (m  Mafihmm,  cap. 
i)  says:  *' Three  generations  are  designedly  passed 
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o^er  by  Matthew^  for  Jans  is  said  to  hare  begotten 
Oziaa,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  foarth  from  him,  i.  e. 
Jans  begat  Ochaxiaa  from  the  Gentile  family  of  Ahab, 
wlioae  wife  was  Jezebel/'  That  the  omission  of  the 
three  kings  was  a  panisliment  inflicted  upon  the  honse 
of  guilty  Joram  to  the  fourth  generation  is  the  view 
yet  mere  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  also,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentators.     See  Son. 

(8.)  Moreover,  it  is  said  tliat  Matthew  terms  Zoro- 
babel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  whereas  in  1  Chron.  iii,  19, 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Pedaiah.  How  is  this  ?  We 
answer  that  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Chron.  iii  agrees 
with  Matthew,  and  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
Zorobabel  is  designated  in  Ezra,  Neheniiah,  and  Hag- 
gaL  Josephus  also  calls  him  the  son  of  Salathiel. 
Were  he  not  the  immediate  son  of  Salathiel,  but  of  Pe> 
dtdah,  yet  is  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the  grandfa- 
ther. Thus  Laban  is  called  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxix,  5),  as  being  the  son  of  Bethuel,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  Nahor  (xxiv,  47).  If,  according  to  another 
manner  of  rendering  ver.  17  and  18,  Salathiel  and  Pe- 
daiah  were  brother.*,  Zorobabel  might  have  been,  by 
the  Levirate  law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the 
legal  son  of  the  other.     See  Pedaiah. 

(4.)  It  is  again  asked,  if  it  be,  as  Matthew  states, 
that  Salmon,  son  of  Naason,  prince  of  Israel,  had 
married  so  remarkable  a  person  as  Rahab,  how  then 
comas  it  that  such  a  circumstance  is  not  noticed  in  the 
book  of  Joshua?  This  objection  will  have  no  force  if 
we  remember  that  thb  book,  full  as  it  is  in  describing 
the  partition  of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes,  is 
yet  very  silent  concerning  the  exploits,  and  even 
names,  of  the  subordinate  leaders  of  Israel.  There  is 
n<Ahing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  should  pass  over  in  total  silence  Salmon's  marriage 
with  Rahab.  Had  the  matter  in  question  been  the 
espousal  of  Rahab  by  Joshua  himself,  the  presumption 
a^inst  its  truth  would  be  very  different.  Indeed 
Kimchi,  in  his  CommaUary  on  the  Booh  of  Joihuet,  ad- 
duces a  tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  Every  consideration,  moreover,  of  a 
cknmologieal  character  is  in  favor  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  son  of  Naason,  bom  to  him  in  the  wilderness, 
being  married  to  Rahab.     See  Rahab. 

(5.)  But  a  far  graver  objection  than  that  which  is 
alleged  against  MattheW  for  having  omitted  names  is 
brought  against  Luke  for  having  inserted  that  of  Cat- 
nan  as  son  of  Arphaxad — a  name  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of 
the  Targums  or  venions,  save  the  Sept.  We  may  in- 
fer from  the  fact  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josephus,  who 
in  other  respects  followed  this  vereion,  receive  this 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Sept. ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from 
the  corrupted  Sept.  which  has  come  down  to  us,  con- 
taining the  name  in  question,  but  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  raised  to  a  level  of  authority  with 
the  Heb.  text.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Irenaens, 
Africanns,  Ensebius,  and  Jerome  reject  it  as  an  inter- 
polation. (See,  on  this  subject, Whitby's  Prrface  to  the 
Reader^  and  Lightfoot's  Harm, ;  alno  Usher's  JHseertci- 
t'^m  on  Cainan^  and  Kidder's  Demonttr.  of  Mesiiah.) 
See  Caixak. 

2.  We  are  now  to  compare  the  evangelists  as  to  the 
points  on  which  they  apree  and  diff  r.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Celsns  attacked  the  genealogies  on  the  score 
of  any  meonsittencjf  with  each  other.  Not  so  the  em- 
paror  Julian ;  he  made  their  discrepancies  the  specific 
ground  of  attack.  Jerome  (in  Matt,  i)  thus  writes : 
**  Julianus  Augustus  in  thb  place  attacks  the  evangel- 
ists on  the  ground  ot  duer^paneif :  Matthew  calls  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas  Luke  calls  him  the  son 
of  Heli!  Had  Julian  been  lietter  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  would  have  seen  that 
one  evangelist  gives  the  natural  and  the  other  the  le- 
gal pedigree  of  Joseph." 


(1.)  The  first  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  evangelists  (one  to  which  this  ancient  father  ob- 
viously here  alludes)  is  that  of  Africanus,  which,  he  in- 
forms us  (Eusebius,  HUt.  EceUs.  i,  7),  he  received  from 
the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who,  because  of  their  consan- 
guinity to  him,  were  called  Atoiromfvoi.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  Matthan,  the  tliird  in  the  list  from  Joseph 
in  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  Melchi,  the  third  in 
Luke's  list,  married  successively  the  same  woman,  by 
whom  the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the  latter  Heli. 
Heli  dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brother  took 
his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Joseph,  who,  ac- 
cording to  law  (Deut.  xxv,  6),  was  registered  hy  Luke 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  though  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob, 
as  Matthew  records  him.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  was  generally  admitted  by  Eusebius,  Nazian- 
zen,  the  writer  of  j4d  orthodoxot^  and  others, /or  ages. 

(2.)  Grotius,  however,  availing;  himself  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the  same 
mother,  but  of  different  fathere  (Matthan  and  Mel- 
chi), supposes  that  Luke  traces  the  natural  pedigree  of 
Christ,  and  Matthew  the  legal.  This  he  argues  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  Salathiel  could  not  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Jeckomas^  who  was  childles» — according 
to  the  declaration  of  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii) — and  was, 
therefore,  as  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so  called, 
of  Neri,  of  Nathan's  line ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Levi" 
rate  law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to  marry  Hell's 
widow,  they  being  only  uterine  brothers.  The  learned 
commentator  might  have  been  led  to  this  view  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  Luhe^  says,  **  Heli, 
fratre  sine  liberis  decedente,  copulatus  est  fratris  uxo- 
ri,  et  generavit  filium  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem  Jacobi 
filius  dicitur."  But  both  the  reasons  assigned  by  Gro- 
tius for  differing  from  the  solution  of  Africanus  would 
seem  to  be  founded  on  a  petitio  prineipH,  It  does  not 
appear  an  ascertained  fact  that  Salathiel  was  not  the 
natural  son  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which 
obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother  might  be  departed  from  when  they  were  only 
maternal  brethren ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant  rela- 
tionship the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Boaz  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of  his  distant 
kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africanus's  account ;  Ham- 
mond, Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein  agree  with  Grotius. 

(8.)  Dr.  Barrett,  who,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation 
to  a  curious  /ae-timile  of  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  (an  abridgment  of  which  treatise  may 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Commentary^  at  the  end  of  Luke 
iii),  brings  to  bear  upon  this  difficult  question  a  large 
sbsire  of  sound  learning  and  correct  criticism,  objects 
to  the  above  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  altered 
by  Grotius,  on  the  ground  principally  that  it  nten 
entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son 
of  David.  Dr.  Barrett  then  states  his  own  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
and  Luke  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  suflScient  rea- 
son, that  after  Matthew  had  given  his  genealogical  ta- 
ble another  should  be  added  by  Luke,  fully  to  prove 
that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  derived  his  descent 
fh>m  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father  Joseph, 
but  also  by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The  writers  who 
agree  in  this  opinion  Dr.  B.  divides  into  two  classes : 
firet,  those  who  assert  that  the  families  of  Solomon  and 
Nathan  met  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  after  which 
they  separated,  and  were  again  reunited  in  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  secondly,  those  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel  were  distinct  individuals,  and  deny  that  any 
union  took  place  between  them  previously  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects  this  latter  opin- 
ion because  it  seems  to  contradict  the  divine  promise 
(2  Sam.  vii,  12-16),  which  intimates  that  Christ  should 
be  lineally  descended  from  David  through  Solomon, 
He  therefore  receives  the  former  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
ports it  by  numerous  and  profound  arguments.  (See 
his  Preliminary  Dietertation  to  Codex  lUter^ut;  see 
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appealed,  as  tbey  did,  with  cc 
igree,  ai  aaawcring  all  the  reqnirenian 
""  "         -.J  Smith,  i.T. 


■bo,  ga  hoth  h7patheg«a,  Lfgtattbot's  Barmatf  Er.  i '  uj-a,  "  Omnea  Bebntonim  geiiendaDea  inertftm  in 
Soutt.'s  Senmm  on  Rev.  jili,  IG,  vol.  ili ;  Wetitein,  ad  aicliivia  Templi  Hcnitioribua  habetaanuu."  ll  vu 
Matthmm,  i,  IT ;  Bishop  Kiddai'i  Dtmmut.  qfifrttiah,  .  doubtieas  from  thii  aourro  tbM  (bey  had  lfa>  aiion- 
p«n.  iitocb.  xiii;  Hala't  Anai^o/Cknmoliyy,  vol.  named  parta  of  our  Loid'a  le((al  and  natunl  pedlgnt ; 
iii.)  I  fur,  oCherwile,  they  would  have  expuud  tbesucln*  u 

In  constructing  their  gBnealogical  talilea,  It  ia  welt    Lbe  cavila  of  the  Jews;  not  could  the  apcatln  ban 

known  that  the  Jewi  rsckonfld  wholly  by  males,  re-    i         '         "'  .    ~   .   .       . 

jecting,  where  the  blood  of  the  grandfather  paeaed  tc 
the  grandsoD  tliroogh  a  daughter,  the  name  of  the 
daughter  herMlf,  inil  counting  that  daughter'i  hus- 
Iwid  fur  the  aon  of  the  mateoial  grandfather  (Numb. 
xsvi,  83 ;  xxvii,  4-7).  On  thi>  principle  JoMpb,  be- 
l^tteii  by  Jacob,  marriea  tStry,  the  dau)^ter  of  Hali, 
and  in  the  genealogical  register  of  bla  wife's  family  ia 
counted  for  Heli'a  son.  Salstbiel,  b«gottan  by  Jecu- 
□iah,  marries  the  daughter  of  Neri,  and.  In  like  man- 
ner, is  accounted  his  son :  in  Zarobabsl,  the  offipriog 
of  Salathiel  and  Neri'i  daughter,  the  linea  of  Solomon 
and  Xethan  coaleace;  Joseph  and  Maiy  are  of  the 
unie  tribe  and  family;  (hey  are  botb  dracendanta  of 
David  in  the  line  uf  Solomon ;  they  bare  in  them  both 
the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's  nn.  Joseph  deduce!  his 
descent  from  Ablud  (Matt.  1,  13).  Mary  from  Kbesa 
(Lukeiii,27),  aonsotZonibabeL  The  genealoipea  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and 
each  of  them  ia  euentlal  to  the  explanation  of  the  ath' 
er.  By  Matthew'a  table  we  prove  the  dewwnt  of  Maiy, 
as  well  aa  Joseph,  from  Solomon;  liy  Luke'a  we  eee 
the  descent  of  Joeeph,  as  well  aa  Mary,  from  Nathan. 
Bnt  still  it  is  asked  how  know  we  that  Mary  was  the 
dauKblerof  MeriP 

[l.J  Because  the  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion, told  the  Virgin  that  God  would  oive  her  divine 
aon  Che  throne  of  bia  father  David  (Luke  i,  82),  and 
tliuB  it  was  necessary  to  prove  this  by  her  genealogy 
attsrwards. 

[3.]  Mary  la  railed  by  the  Jews  •<hs  n3,  "the 
riiughur  of  Heli,"  and  by  the  early  Christian  wiitera 
"the  dauuhter  at  Joakiin  and  Anna"  (Lightfoot,  on 
LaJce  ili,  23).  But  Joakim  and  Eliakim  (as  different 
names  in  Hebrew  fhr  God)  are  mmctimoe  interchanged 
(i  Chron.  xxEvi,  4) :  Eli  or  Beli,  then,  is  the  abridg- 
ment of  Eliakim. 

[3.]  The  evangelist  Luke  has  crillcallj'  distinguish- 
ed the  rtai  from  the  legal  genealcigy  by  a  parenthetical 
temarii :  'litaoet  wv  (u^  ivo/ii^int)  i4ac  'lu«^^,  rou 
'HXi.  ".leaUB  being  (as  waa  reputed)  the  son  of  .losrph 
(but  in  reality),  the  son  of  Hell,"  or  his  grandson  by 
the  mather't  side,  (br  so  the  ellipsis  should  be  supplied. 
Moreover,  on  comparing  the  two  tables,  we  And  that 
from  AInvbam  to  David  they  agrpe  with  each  other 
liaceusB  tbey  are  In  accoidance  with  the  genealof^es 
of  Genesis,  Ruth,  and  I  Chron.  iii :  but  Ihim  David  to 
Joeeph  they  are  evidently  distinct  lines  of  pedleree. 
agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  viz.  Salathtel  and  Zoro- 
baliel. 

A^sin,  it  ia  objected  that  there  are  now  in  Luke's 

AfricanuB,  and  other  early  fathers,  acknnwled^  but 
sevenly-l>n>.  But  If  we  omit  the  names  Maalh.Mal- 
lathiaty  Meie^  Mranan^  and  Qanan^  as  being  interpo- 
lations, then  the  number  will  be  reduced  to  seventy- 


lii.  19  we  have  no  me 
We  remark  that  it  was  ..     . 

the  same  person  by  diffrrpnt  namp%  Hud  that  this  caif  (4.)  Rejecting  all  the  above  identUcsIions  and  U- 
tam  was  peculiarly  prevalent  about  the  time  of  the  vinte  marTlage^  Lord  Uerver  (GeMalegiet  of  air 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  6,  7 ;  also  comp.  2  Sam.  iii,  S  with  1  Lord,  Cambr.  1868)  contenda  that  l»th  evangeluU 
Chron.  ill,  1).  give  the  icenenlog?  of  Joseph,  Matthew's  being  the 

La!<t1y,  It  la  inquired  whence  the  evangelists  had  |  legal  or  royal  tine,  and  Luke's  the  private.  He  np- 
their  genealogies  from  Zorobal«l  Co  Christ,  there  being  I  poses  that  Har^-  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  this 
nothing  of  them  Ui  be  found  in  Scripture.  We  sn-  |  the  first  cousin  of  Joeeph.  The  discrepancies  hi  tin 
Rwer,  from  those  authentic  public  tablea  kept  by  the  i  latter  names  nf  the  two  lists  he  attempts  to  rrcondlt 
.lews,  of  which,  as  befbre  noticed,  Joaephua  apeaka;  |  by  supposing  "Hhesa"  to  he  merely  a  title  (Chald.  ht 
and  regarding  which  also  Eoaelnn*  (/A'M.  Ecelrt.  i,  1)  '  jirvicr)  of  Zorobabel,  so  that  "  Joanna"  of  Lake  wSI 
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ba  the  "  Hanuiiah"  of  1  Chron.,  bnt  omitted  by  Matt. ; 
then  identifying  Matthew's  "  Abiud"  with  Lulie'B  **  Ju- 
da,'*  and  both  with  the  '*  Hodaiah"  of  1  Chron. ;  also 
lilaUhew's  *'Matthan"  with  Luke's  *'Matthat;'*  and 
finally  catting  off  all  the  remaining  names  in  1  Chron., 
and  sapposlng  a  number  of  generations  to  have  l)een 
omitted  in  the  following  names  of  Matthew ;  so  tliat 
the  lists  will,  in  this  part,  stand  thus : 

(JMK.  MUl  Lukt.) 

MalhM 

ZorolMbel  (tiie  Prlnc*,  or  Rb«i«) 

JoaoB*  (HiuiknUh.  !b  1  Chron.  ill,  19, 
omitted  by  M«ttbe«r,  1, 13) 

■OA, 


Jn<U,  or  Ab-lnd  (Hodaiah,  1  ChroB.  Ill,  M) 


MM. 


KuJum 


Aaor 


MW 


Achim 

Ellod 

I 


(JTatf.  mad  luit.) 


JoMph         ZmJt^. 

I 

Scmei 

I 

MatteUilM 

Muih 

I 

E*ll 

Naom 

Amot 

Mattethlaa 

JoMph 

I 
Jmiba 

MolchI 

Levi 

I 


jr«tt. 


HU  h*ir 


Mktthu  or  MatUut 


Ukt. 


Jacob 

I 


(jr«ir.  mid  Xdb.) 


Holl 
I 


Ilarr.  Jacob*!  hoir  waa  Joaaph 

I 
Jcaoa,  eallad  Chrlat. 

The  Tiolent  character  of  these  suppositions  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    (See  each  name  in  its  place.) 

(5.)  Others,  like  Alford  {Comment,  ad  loc.),  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solation  is  impossible 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But  this 
is  a  view  in  which,  with  the  actual  documents  before 
us,  few  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to, 
Mill,  Vindtcation  of  the  Genealogiet  (Cambridge,  1842) ; 
Beeaton,  Geneal.  of  Matt,  and  Luke  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1842) ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1866 ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  Oct.  1852, 
p.  593  sq. ;  Schleyer,  in  the  Theok^.  Qunrtehchr,  1836. 
Older  treatises  may  be  seen  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bib- 
Hogri^h,  ii,  col.  771  sq.,  1854 ;  Volbeding,  Index^  p.  7 ; 
Hase,  Lehm  Je$Uy  p.  51.     See  Lineage. 

Q^enebrard,  Gilbert,  a  celebrated  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Rioni,  in  Auvergne,  in  1587.  Having  en- 
tared  into  the  Benedictine  order  at  the  abbey  of  Maus- 
sac,  he  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Tumebins.  In  1569  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre.  In  1592  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Aix  by  Gregory  XIV.  He  had, 
in  the  same  year,  published  a  ^*  Treatise  of  Elections" 
{De  Saerarum  Electionum  Jure  et  necessitate,  ad  EccU- 
SUB  GaUieana  Rediniegrationem),  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed that  the  elections  of  bishops  belong  of  right  to  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued  acutely  against  the  nom- 
inations of  kinsrs  and  princes.  The  Parliament  of  Aix 
in  1596  decreed  that  his  book  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and,  after  depriving 
the  author  of  his  see,  condemned  him  to  banishment 
from  the  kingdom,  prohibiting  his  return  to  it  on  pain 
of  death.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to 
his  priory  at  Semur,  where  he  died  March  24,  1597. 
Genebrard  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  besides  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Dupin,  A 


Sacred  Chronology  (8vo) : — Notes  upon  the  Scr^»ture :  — 
A  Comnteniarg  vpon  the  Psalms  (8vo),  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly applies  himself  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  defends  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris  (1588,  fol.)  — A 
Trftnslaiion  of  the  Canticles  into  Iambic  Verse : — Nates 
upon  the  Hel^rew  Grammar,  He  published  an  edition 
of  Origen's  Works,  with  a  Latin  version  (1578);  and  a 
translation  into  French  of  Josepkus  (2  vols.  8vo). — Du- 
pin, Ecd,  Writers^  cent,  xvi ;  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog,  Gins- 
rale,  xix,  865 ;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biog.  v,  287. 

General  (of  religious  order),  "  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  supreme  bead,  under  the  pope,  of  the 
t^ggtBgtited  communities  throughout  Christendom  be- 
longing to  a  religious  order.  The  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes:  (1.)  The 
superiors  of  individual  convents  or  communities,  called 
In  different  orders  by  the  various  names  of  abbot,  pri- 
or, rector,  guardian,  etc.;  (2.)  The  provincials,  who 
have  authority  over  all  the  convents  of  an  entire  prov- 
ince— the  provinces,  in  the  monastic  sense  of  the  word, 
being  usually  coincident  as  to  local  limits  with  the 
several  kingdoms  in  which  the  order  is  established; 
(3.)  The  genera],  to  whom  not  only  each  member  of 
the  order,  but  all  the  various  officials  of  every  rank, 
are  absolutely  subject.  The  general  is  usually  elect- 
ed by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  orders,  consists  properly  of  the  provin- 
cials, with  whom,  however,  are  commonly  associated 
the  heads  of  the  more  important  monasteries,  as  also 
the  superiors  of  certain  subdivisions  of  provinces. 
The  office  of  general  in  most  orders  is  held  for  three 
years.  In  that  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  for  life ;  but  in  all, 
the  election  of  the  general  chapter  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  In  most  orders,  t«io,  there  is  assigned  to 
the  general  a  consultor  (admottitor)  or  associate  («oct- 
««),  who,  however,  is  entitled  to  advise,  but  has  no  au- 
thority to  control  the  superior.  The  general,  also,  is 
supposed  to  consult  with  and  to  receive  reports  from 
the  various  local  superiors.  He  sends,  if  necessary,  a 
visitor  to  inquire  into  particular  abuses,  or  to  report 
upon  such  controversies  as  may  arise,  and  he  holds  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order  at  stated  times,  which  dif- 
fer according  to  the  usage  of  the  several  orders.  The 
general  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  being 
subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  him- 
self. He  resides  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoys  certain 
privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  right  to 
sit  and  vote  with  the  bishops  in  a  general  council  of 
the  Church." — Chambers,  Encydopmdia,  s.  v. 

General  Assembly.  See  Assembly,  General. 

General  Councils.    See  Councils. 

General-Vicar.    See  Vicar-General. 

Generation  (r^^^ttn,  yivcmc,  the  oct;  y^^^f^* 

the  retuU:  *y\^,  ycvca,  a  period).  Considerable  ob- 
scurity attends  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English 
version,  which  arises  from  the  translators  having 
merged  the  various  meanings  of  the  same  original 
word,  and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  *  *  generation."  The  remark,  too,  is  just,  that 
in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
**  generation*'  generally  occurs  wherever  the  Latin 
has  generatiOj  and  the  Greek  ytvta  or  ykvtoii:  (Rees's 
Encgdopadia,  article  Generation).  The  following  in- 
stances seem  to  require  the  original  words  to  be  un- 
derstood in  some  one  of  their  derivative  senses :  Gen. 
ii,  4,  »*  These  are  the  generations*'  (ninV-^n;  Sept.  t; 
/3ij3Xoc  ytvioaa^ ;  VM\g.  generai^ones),  rather  "origin," 
*'  history,"  etc.  The  same  Greek  words.  Matt,  i,  1, 
are  rendered  "  genealogy,"  etc.,  by  recent  translatore : 
Campbell  has  "lineage."  Gen.  v,  1,  ''The  book  of  the 
generations"  (n^bipt  ^Bb ;  Sept.  as  before ;  Vulg.  /»- 
ber  generationii)  is  properly  afanUlg  register^  a  history 
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of  Adam.  The  same  words,  Gen.  xxxvii,  2,  mean  a 
histor}'  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants ;  so  also  Gen.  vi, 
9 ;  X,  1,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii,  1,  **  In  this  genera- 
tion" (Wn  nT^a ;  Sept.  Iv  rg  yiviq.  raVry, Vulg.  in 
ffeneratione  hoc)  is  evidently  **in  this  age."  Gen.  xv, 
6,  "  In  the  fourth  generation"  pi^ ;  Sept.  yivtdt 
Yulg.  generatio)  is  an  instance  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  certain  auigned  period,  Psa.  xlix,  19,  **The  gen- 
eration of  his  fathers"  O'^niaX  "^l^"*!?,  Sept  yivta^ 
TraripofV  avTov)  Gesenius  renders  *'the  dwelling  of  his 
fathers,"  i.  e.  the  grave,  and  adduces  Isa.  xxxviii, 
12.  Psa.  Ixxiii,  15,  "  The  generation  of  thy  children" 
(Tj'^Sa  'y\1,  Sept  yivtd  rwv  vidv  cov)  is  "class," 
»* order,"  ** description;"  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  11, 12, 13, 
14.  Isa.  liii,  8,  "  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
(i'V)1 ;  Sept  ri)v  ytvtdv  avTOv  tLq  ^iiyyi/atrai,  Vulg. 
generatio)  Lowth  renders  **  manner  of  life,"  in  trans- 
lation and  note,  but  adduces  no  precedent  Some 
consider  it  equivalent  to  5'HT,  ver.  10:  yivtd  (Sept.) 
answers  to  ^^^T,  Esth.  ix,  28.  Josephus  uses  iroWt)u 
yivedvj  AtU,  i,  10,  3  (Hengstenberg,  Christ4)loffy  of  the 
Old  Testament^  vol.  i,  Washington,  1836-9 ;  Pauli,  Ana- 
lect.  Hebraic,  p.  162,  Oxford,  1889).  Michaelis  renders 
it,  *'  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his  life?" 
Gesenius  and  Rosenmttller,  "  Who  of  his  contempora- 
ries reflected  ?"  Seller,  **  Who  can  describe  his  length 
of  life  ?"  In  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  i,  17),  yivtai 
is  a  series  of  persons,  a  succession  from  the  same 
stock ;  so  used  by  Josephus  {AtU.  i,  7,  2) ;  Philo  {Vil. 
Mos.  i,  603) ;  Matt,  iii,  7,  ytvtfqfAara  Ix^Sv&v,  is  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  others  "  brood  of  vipers." 
Matt,  xxiv,  34,  t)  ytvtd  avrri  means  the  generation  or 
persons  thm  living  contemporary  with  Christ  (see  Mac- 
knight*s  Barmony  for  an  illustration  of  this  sense). 
Luke  xvi,  8,  klq  rrfv  ytvtav  nyv  iavrviVj  **  in  their  gen- 
eration," etc.,  wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with 
the  men  of  their  generation ;  Roeenmiiller  gives,  inter 
«f.  1  Pet  ii,  8,  ykvoc  UXiKToVy  is  a  "chosen  people," 
quoted  ftom  Sept  Vers,  of  Isa.  xliii,  20.  The  ancient 
(ireeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Diodonis 
Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  ceriam  period 
to  a  generation.  The  Greeks  reckoned  three  genera- 
tions for  every  hundred  years,  i.  e.  83^  years  to  each ; 
Herod,  ii,  142,  yfvtai  rpcic  dvdpdv  Uarbv  trtd  ion^ 
"  Three  generations  of  men  make  one  hundred  years." 
This  is  nearly  the  present  computation.  To  the  same 
effect  Clem.  Alexandrinus  speaks  (Strom,  i,  2) ;  so  also 
Phavorinas,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nestor  from  Homer 
(//.  i,  250),  Tif  t  iiStj  Svo  ftiv  yev£oi,  "two  genera- 
tions," says  it  means  that  virfpf(3ri  rd  iHtKovra  trri, 
"  he  was  aliove  sixty  years  old."  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, assigned  diflTerent  periods  to  a  ytvffi  at  different 
times  (Perizonius,  Orig.  jEggpt,  p.  175  sq. ;  Jensius, 
Fercul.  Literar.  p.  6).  The  ancient  Hebrews  also  reck- 
oned by  the  generation,  and  assigned  different  spaces 
of  time  to  it  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  In 
the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (comp. 
Gen.  XV,  16,  "In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither").  This  is  explained  in  ver.  18,  and  in  Exod. 
xii,  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb  if  as  fourth 
in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
fourth  from  Levi.  In  Deut  i,  35 ;  ii,  14,  Moses  uses 
the  term  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  later  times  (Ba- 
nich  vi,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  ver.  2)  ytvid  clear- 
ly means  ten  years.  In  Matt,  i,  17,  yevid  means  a  sin- 
gle descent  ft'om  father  to  son.  Homer  uses  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  (//.  i,  250) ;  also  Herodotus  (i,  3). 
(See  Gesenius*8  and  Robinson's  Leancont^  under  the 
above  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.) — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

feneration,  Btemal,  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d. 
See  Chbistoloot  ;  Sonship  of  Christ. 

Genesis  (Sept.  rivioic,  generation)^  the  first  book 
of  the  Law  or  the  Pentateuch,  is  in  Hebrew  called 


n'^tiX^^a,  Bereshith'  from  the  word  with  which  it  k» 

gins.     See  Law. 

1.  General  Character. — ^The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
interest  and  an  importance  to  which  no  other  document 
of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest 
book  in  the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  histoiy.  There  may  be  some 
papyrus-rolls  in  our  museums  which  were  written  in 
Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
Sbemitic  race  were  so  carefully  collected  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarchs.  But  these  rolls  at  best  contain  barren 
registers  of  little  service  to  the  historian.  It  is  said 
tliat  there  are  fragments  of  Chinese  litentare  trhicli, 
in  their  present  form,  date  back  as  far  as  2200  jears 
B.C.,  and  even  more  (Gfrorer,  UrgcMcUckle^  i,  215); 
but  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astronomical 
calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and  temponry 
interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  in  details 
respecting  other  races  besides  the  race  to  which  it  inor# 
immediately  belongs ;  and  the  Jewbh  pedigrees  there 
so  studiously  preserved  are  but  the  scaffolding  wherecn 
is  reared  a  temple  of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Vantrai, 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would  seem,  as 
old  as  the  14th  century  B.C.  (see  Colebroke,  Asiat.  ^es. 
vii,  283^  and  professor  Wilson's  preface  to  his  trmsla- 
tion  of  the  Sig-  Veda).  The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  scholars,  is  of  very  much  more  modem 
date.  Of  the  Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  theTOi- 
king,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  bnt  it  is 
not  certein  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all;  vhile 
the  wtitings  attributed  te  Confucius  are  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  B.C.  (Gfrdrer,  i,  270). 

But  Grenesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection  of 
hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zendavesta, 
a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all  things; 
nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumble  wbore 
expositors  could  twist  it  from  a  cosroolofsical  ersKj  into 
a  stondard  treatise  on  ethical  philosophy  (HardvitiL, 
Chriit  and  other  Mastert,  III,  1, 16).  It' is  a  historr, 
and  it  is  a  religious  history.  The  earlier  portion  tf 
the  book,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may 
properly  be  termed  a  history  of  the  world  j  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history:  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells  of 
the  early  happiness  of  a  paradise  in  which  God  spike 
with  man ;  of  the  first  sin  and  ite  consequences;  of  the 
promise  of  redemption ;  of  the  g:igontic  growth  of  un, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a 
new  covenant  with  man,  its  unchangeablenees  ^rpi^^ 
by  the.  bow  in  the  heavens ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  over  the  world.  It  then  passes  to  the 
story  of  redemption ;  to  thjs  promise  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all 
that  chain  of  circumstences  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  symtiolic  act  of  Redemption,  nhen  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah  brought 
his  people  odt  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  religioos 
aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition rightly  to  understand  it.  Of  course  the  ftcts 
must  be  treated  like  any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  eri- 
dence.  But  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  vhole 
we  must  not  forget  the  eviden/t  aim  of  the  writer.  U 
is  only  in  this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance, 
why  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  moch 
minuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generatioDi  of 
men  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  Only  in 
this  way,  too,  can  we  account  for  the  fkct  that  by  tu 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied,  not  with  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of  the 
three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himaelt     It  vu  l» 
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them  that  the  promiM  was  giveD,  which  was  to  be  the 
hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time"  should 
come.  Hence  to  these  wandering  sheiks  attaches  a 
grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than  that  of  the  B»- 
bels  and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The  minutest  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  are  worthier  to  i>e  chronicled  than 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  This  is  not  merely  (rom 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from  his 
religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived 
in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers ;  be  looked  for  the  seed 
promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
lamtlles  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.     See  Abra- 

HAX. 

II.  Unity  of  Des'ffn, — This  venerable  monument, 
with  which  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  com- 
niencei*,  and  which  forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts ;  one  universal,  and  one  special.  The 
most  ancient  history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  i-xi,  and  the  history  of  Israelis  an- 
cestors, the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xii-1.  These  two 
parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  first 
merely  the  aim  of  furnishing  a  universal  history.  That 
a  distinct  plan  and  method  characterize  the  work  is 
now  generally  admitted.  This  is  acknowledged,  in 
fact,  quite  as  much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in 
the  book.  Ewald  and  Tnch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  as  far  as  its  plan  is  con- 
cerned, than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald,  Indeed 
(in  his  Compodtion  der  Genetit\  was  the  first  who  es- 
tablished it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First,  we 
mnst  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is,  after  all,  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch form  a  consecutive  whole :  they  are  not  merely 
a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely  strung  to- 
gether, but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere,  a  well-digest- 
ed and  connected  composition.     See  Pektateuch. 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establishment 
of  the  theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant  there  rati- 
fied, whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  constituted  '*a 
kin)j^om  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to  Jehovah." 
With  reference  to  this  great  central  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the  midst 
of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself.  But  a  nation 
must  have  laws,  therefore  he  gives  them  a  law ;  and, 
in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relationship  to  God,  this 
body  of  laws  is  both  reli^ons  and  political,  deflning 
their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their  duty  to  their  neigh- 
bor. Further,  a  nation  must  have  a  land,  and  the 
promise  of  the  land  and  the  preparation  for  its'  posses- 
sion are  all  along  kept  in  view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapters  of 
Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy.  In  reading  it  we  mnst  re- 
member that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  extended  work ; 
and  we  most  also  bear  in  mind  these  two  prominent 
ifleas,  which  give  a  characteristic  unity  to  the  whole 
composition,  viz.  the  people  of  God,  and  the  promised 
land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abraham 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Genesis 
that  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the  entire  Penta- 
tench.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jewish  ttation: 
to  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  is  first  given  in  prom- 
ise. Isaac  and  Jacob,  though  also  prominent  figures 
in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but  inherit  the  promise  as 
Abraham^s  children,  and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  leads 
finally  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
like  manner,  the  former  section  of  the  book  is  written 
with  the  same  obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
writer's  plan  to  tell  ns  what  the  divine  preparation  of 


the  world  was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  and,  next,  the  true  nature  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham  till  he  comes,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He  does 
not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of  NcMih ; 
and  who  was  Noah,  etc.  But  he  begins  with  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  because  the  God  who  created  the 
world  and  the  God  who  revealed  himself  to  the  fathers 
is  the  same  God.  Jehovah,  who  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day,  was  the  same  God 
who,  in  six  days,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  .work.  The 
God  who,  when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy, 
and  gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  delivef  his  people  out  of 
Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  and 
through  him  with  **all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  is 
the  God  who  also  made  himself  known  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In  a  word,  creation 
and  redemption  are  eternally  linked  together.  This 
is  the  idea  which,  in  fact,  gives  its  shape  to  the  history, 
although  its  distinct  enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N. 
T.  There  we  learn  that  all  things  were  created  by 
and  for  Christ,  and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col. 
i,  16, 17) ;  and  that  by  the  Church  is  made  known  unto 
principalities  and  powers  the  manifest  wisdom  of  God. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  not  to  tell  ns 
also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But,  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes  the 
universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national.  Its  de- 
sign is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to  the  first 
fathera  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be  his  witness  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  inner  principle  of  uni- 
ty which  pervades  the  book.  Its  external  framework 
we  are  now  to  examine.  Five  principal  persons  are 
the  ptUan,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture rests,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

(I.)  Adam. — The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  ear- 
liest histo-y  of  mankind  (ch.  i-iii).  As  yet,  no  di- 
vergence of  the  different  families  of  man. 

(II.)  Noah, — The  history  of  Adam's  descendants  to  the 
death  of  Noah  (ch.  iv-ix).  Here  we  have  (1)  the  line 
of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Seth,  whose  descendants  are  (2)  traced  in  gen- 
ealogical succession,  and  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
as  Noah,-  and  (B)  the  history  of  Noah  himself  (ch.  vi- 
ix),  continued  to  his  death. 

(III.)  Abraham. — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death  of 
Abraham  (x-xxv,  18).  Here  we  have  (1)  the  peo- 
pling of  the  whoje  earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
three  sons  (xi,  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of  these  is 
then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only  punned 
(xi,  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham,  where  the 
genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (8)  Abraham  is  now 
the  prominent  figure  (xii-xxv,  18).  But  as  Terah  had 
two  other  sons,  Nabor  and  Haran  (xi,  27),  some  notices 
respecting  their  families  are  added.  I^t's  migration 
with  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  (xix,  87,  88),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but  his  family 
is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii,  20-24),  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
for  Rebekah's  sake,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  children,  there  branches 
off  firet  the  line  of  Ishmael  (xxi,  9,  etc.),  and  next  the 
children  by  Keturah ;  and  the  genealogical  notices  of 
these  two  branches  of  his  posterity  are  apparently 
brought  together  (xxv,  1-6,  and  xxv,  12-18),  in  order 
that,  being  here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abra- 
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ham*B  life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow 
in  the  chanDel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

(IV.)  IstuMC. — Isaac's  life  (xxv,  19-zxzv,  29),  a  life 
in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his  sons  the 
tinal  separation  talces  place,  leaving  the  field  clear  for 
the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed.  Even  when  Na- 
hor*s  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxiz, 
we  hear  only  so  mncb  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  throw 
light  on  Jacob's  history. 

(V.)  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (xxxvi, 
1). — Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1)  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Esaa  (ch.  xxxvi),  who  then  drops  ont  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of  the  patriarchs 
may  be  carried  on  without  interruption  to  the  death  of 
Jofteph  (ch*  xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  preserved 
throughout.  Th»  main  purpose  is  never  forgotten. 
God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  con- 
vey. The  history  of  that  chosen  seed  who  were  the 
heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the  guardians  of  the  divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  By  its  light  all  others  shine,  and  may 
be  read  when  the  time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
different  families  drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  prin- 
cipal stoclc,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint 
is  given  of  their  parentage  and  tlieir  migrations ;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channeL  Thus 
the  whole  boolc  may  be  compared  to  one  of  those  vast 
American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being  fed  by  tribu- 
taries, send  off  here  and  there  certain  lesser  streams  or 
bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the  main  current  mean- 
while flowing  on  with  its  great  masa  of  water  to  the 
sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan.  It  is 
no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of  ancient 
fragments  without  order  or  arrangement.  It  coheres 
by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its  whole  structure 
presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly  marked  outline. 
But  does  it  follow  fh>m  chis  that  the  book,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a  single  author  ? 

III.  Umtjf  of  CompotUion,—T\a»,  which  is  a  point  in 
dispute  among  the  critics  with  regard  to  atf  the  looks 
•f  the  Pentateuch,  has  been  particularly  questioned  in 
the  case  of  Genesis.  The  question  was  raised  wheth- 
er the  sources  from  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  drew 
his  information  were  written  documents  or  oral  tradi- 
tion. Writers  as  early  as  Vitringa  (Ob$.  Sac.  i,  4), 
Bichard  Simon,  Clericus,  and  others,  though  they  were 
of  opinion  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  vrrltten  sources, 
did  not  undertake  to  describe  the  nature  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by  Ot- 
mar  in  Henke's  Magat,  il,  that  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  other  monuments  of  a  simikur  nature  were  the 
sources  of  Genesis,  was  but  transient  in  the  critical 
world ;  while  the  attempt  of  some  critics  not  only  to 
renew  the  previous  assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded 
on  written  sources,  but  also  to  determine  more  closely 
tlie  character  of  those  sources,  has  gained  more  lasting 
approval  among  the  learned.  Why  different  names 
of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  portions  of  Genesis  is 
a  question  much  discussed  by  early  theologians  and 
rabl)'.s.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  in  his  Conjeduret 
surles  Mimoirt»  oriffmaux,eic,  (Bruxelles,  1758-8),  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  two  Hebrew  names  of  God,  Je- 
hovah nnd  Elohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc  as- 
sumed that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number  of 
isolated  documents,  some  twelve  in  all,  which  had  sub- 
sequently, by  the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and 
strung  together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis.  Eich- 
hom's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hypothesis  a 
favorable  reception  almost  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  See  Astruc.  Eichhorn  pruned  away  its 
excrescences,  and  confined  his  own  view  to  the  assump- 
tion of  only  two  different  documents,  respectively  char- 
.  acterized  by  the  two  different  names  of  Jehovah  and 


Eiohim,     Other  critics,  such  as  lUgen  (Urhadm  da 
Jtrwalem  Tempel-Archivt,179BXGnmhag{AdMmkra. 
tio  Ubri  Geneaeo§  aeamdum  fotiUt,  1828),  and  others, 
went  still  farther,  and  presupposed  three  different  docu- 
ments in  Genesis.   Vater  went  much  beyond  Eichhorn. 
He  fancied  himself  able  to  combat  the  autbentiatT 
of  the  Pentateuch  by  producing  a  new  hypothesis.   He 
substituted  for  Etclihom's  **  document-hypothens"  his 
own  **  fragment-hypothesis,"  which  obtained  great  an- 
thorit}',  especiiilly  on  account  of  its  being  adopted  by 
De  Wette.    According  to  this  opinion.  Genesis,  as  wJl 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  detached  fragments,  inter- 
nally unconnected  with  each  other,  but  transcribed 
aeriatim^  although  originating  in  vei}'  different  tiines 
and  fhim  different  authors.     This  "fragment-hypoth- 
esis" has  now  been  almost  universally  given  up.  Even 
its  zealous  defenders,  not  excepting  De  Wette  himself, 
have  relinquished  it     In  its  place  the  former  "dccu- 
ment'^iypothesii,"  has  been  resumed  by  some  critics, 
simplified,  however,  and  supported  by  new  and  better 
arguments.     There  is  at  present  a  great  varietj  of 
opinion  among  divines  concerning  this  bj'potfaesis. 
The  leading  features  of  this  diversity  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  summary.     According  to  the  vieir  of 
Stiihelin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,yon  Bohlen,  Tnch,  Kno- 
bel,  Delitzsch,  and  others.  Genesis  is  founded  on  two 
principal  original  documents.    That  of  Elokim  is  close- 
ly connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  while 
that  of  JehovcA  is  a  mere  complementary  docnment, 
supplying  details  at  those  points  where  the  fiflrmer  is 
abrupt  and  deficient,  etc.     These  two  documents  are 
said  to  have  been  subsequently  combined  by  the  hand 
of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often  to  render  their  nepantion 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible.     But  Ranke, 
Hengstenberg,   Drechsler,   H&vemick,  Baamgarteo, 
Keil,  and  others,  maintain  that  Genesis  is  a  book  close- 
ly connected  in  all  its  parts,  and  composed  by  only  one 
author,  while  the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God 
is  not  owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significstions  of 
these  two  names.     The  great  weight  of  probability 
lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for  the  existence  of 
different  documents,  but  only  as  sources  to  some  ex- 
tent which,  together  with  original  materials,  were 
wrought  by  the  author  into  one  homogeneous  irl»le, 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without  being 
struck  with  the  great  peculiaritiea  of  style  and  lan- 
guags  which  certain  portions  of  it  present  Tha^  for 
instance,  chap,  ii,  8-iii,  24  is  quite  different  both  frcm 
chap,  i  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again,  chap,  xiv  and  (ac- 
cording to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii  are  evidently  separate 
documents,  transplanted  in  their  original  form  withoat 
correction  or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till  wt 
come  to  the  history  of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  mscr^ 
Hom  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii,  4 ;  v, 
1 ;  vi,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10, 27,  and  seem  to  indicate  so  many 
older  documents. 

8.  The  resumptive  form  of  some  of  the  narratives, 
e.  g.  the  repetition  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  chap,  ii,  with  additional  particulars,  b  evidence 
of  the  same  character.  We  may  even  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  the  pure  cosmogomf  of  chap,  i  may  hare 
been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Eg^'ptisn  theosophy, 
while  the  more  distinct  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  may  have  been  derived  from  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  and  cognate  nations.   See  Moacs. 

4.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  divine  names,  Jthh- 
vah  in  some  sections,  and  £lohim  in  others,  is  charac- 
teristic of  two  different  writers ;  and  other  peculiarities 
of  diction  it  has  been  obser%'ed  fall  in  with  this  usa^, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  theory.  All  this  is  qoite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  might  have  expected  a  prion, 
viz.,  that  if  Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author 
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of  the  book,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existiDg 
traditions,  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  migki 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doujiit, 
the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  ear- 
lier  than  Moses.  That  they  icers  written  we  infer 
from  the  liook  itself.  Yet  these  peculiarities  are  not 
so  absolute  as  to  show  that  the  same  wiiter  did  not 
embody  them  all  into  one  composition,  for  they  are 
sometimes  found  blended  in  the  same  piece. 

The  evidence  alluded  to  is  strong ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  should 
seek  to  make  bis  work  more  valuable  by  embodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  records  of  his  tace ;  the  higher 
the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more 
anxious  would  he  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
form.    Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.     In  one  in- 
stance we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission  (ii,  4), 
where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a  larger  cos- 
mogony.    Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  we 
meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to  explain  or  sup- 
plement the  earlier  monument.     In  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the 
two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jeho- 
vistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distin- 
guish them.     The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead 
of  transcribing  the  Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit 
to  blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarlcs.    We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (ZKe 
Quellen  der  Geneeis)^  in  chap,  vii :  vers.  1-10  are  usu- 
ally assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic  phrase- 
ology and  coloring  in  the  narrative.     But  this  sort  of 
criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  doubtful.    Biany 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned  where  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  assigning  their  own  to  the  several 
authors.     Thus  in  sections  generally  recognised  as 
Jehovistic,  chaps,  xil,  xiii,  xix,  here  and  there  a  sen- 
tence or  a  phrase  occurs  which  seems  to  betray  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  as  xli,  5;  xiii,  6;  xix,  29.     These  an- 
omalies, however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account 
for  them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  docu- 
ments which  has  so  much,  on  oUier  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.     Certainly  when  Keil,  Hengxtenberg,  and 
others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  divine  names  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
writer  designedly  employed  the  one  or  the  other  name 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating,  their 
explanations  are  often  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.    As 
a  whole,  the  documentary  character  of  Genesis  is  so  re- 
markable when  we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  diflferent  docu- 
ments in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  the 
earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral  portions, 
they  still  present  the  appearance  of  something  like  a 
connected  work.  This  has  been  very  well  argued  by 
Tuch  (Die  Genetiij  AUgem,  EinL  li-lxv),  as  well  as  by 
Hupfeld  (Die  QueUen  dtr  Genetit),  Knobel,  and  De- 
Ittzsch.  This  whole  theory'  of  a  double  origin  of  the 
liook,  however,  is  powerfully  opposed  by  Tiele  in  the 
StmL  v.  Krit.  1852, 1 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  tliat  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original  rec- 
ords, an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later  Elohist. 
These  three  documents  were,  acc<vding  to  him,  subse- 
quently united  and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  who 
acted  aa  editor  of  the  whole.  His  argument  is  inge- 
niona  and  worthy  of  oonsideration,  though  it  is  at  times 
too  elaborate  to  be  convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment aa  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypotheses 


above  mentioned.  Much  aa  commentators  differ  con* 
cerning  some  portions  of  the  book,  one  pronouncing 
passages  to  be  Elohistic  which  another,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that 
whole  sections  are  characterised  by  a  separate  use  of 
the  divine  names.     (See  Quarry,  Genesis^  p.  400  sq.) 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so:  chap,  i-ii,  8  (creation  of  heaven  and 
earth);  v  (generations  of  Adam),  except  ver.  29,  where 
Jehovah  occurs ;  vi,  9-22  (generations  of  Noah) ;  vii, 
9-24  (the  entering  into  the  ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver. 
16;  viii,  1-19  (end  of  the  flood);  ix,  1-17  (covenant 
with  Noah) ;  xvii  (covenant  of  circumcision),  where, 
however,  Jehovah  occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared 
with  Elohim  seven  times;  xix,  29-88  (conclusion  of 
Lot's  history) ;  xx  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar), 
where  again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four 
times,  and  Ha^elohim  twice ;  xxi,  1-21  (Isaac's  birth 
and  Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi,  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi, 
22-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once ;  xxv,  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death,  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  xxvii,  46-xxviii,  9  (Jacob  goes  to  Ha- 
ran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shaddai 
once;  xxxi  (Jacob's  departure  fhim  Laban),  where 
Jehovah  twice ;  xxxiii-xxxvii  (Jacob's  reconciliation 
with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Betii- 
el,  Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt).  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this 
section  the  divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (See 
below.)  xl-1  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt) :  here  >we 
have  Jehovah  once  only  (xlix,  18).  [Exod.  i-ii  (Is- 
rael's oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  de- 
liverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occure  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim :  iv  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  po8terity),  where  Jehovah  ten  times  and  Elo- 
him only  once;  vi,  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and  the 
daughten  of  men,  etc.) ;  vii,  1-9  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9 ;  viii,  20-22  (Noah's  al- 
tar and  Jehovah's  blessing) ;  Ix,  18-27  (Noah  and  his 
sons) ;  X  (the  families  of  mankind  aa  descended  from 
Noah) ;  xi,  1-9  (the  confusion  of  tongues) ;  xii,  1-20 
(Abram's  journey  first  fh>m  Hann  to  Canaan,  and 
then  into  Eg}'pt) ;  xiii  (Abram's  separation  from  Lot) ; 
XV  (Abram's  faith,  sacrifice,  and  covenant) ;  xvi  (Ha- 

gar  and  Ishmael),  where  "^K*^  bx  once ;  xviii-xix,  28 

(visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah) ;  xxiv  (betrothal  of  Rebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage) ;  xxv,  19  xxvi,  35  (Isaac's  son*, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii,  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Ha-elohim ; 
XXX,  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where,  how- 
ever, Jehovah  only  once;  xxxviii  (Judah's  incest); 
xxxix  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in.  Potiphar's  house  and 
in  the  prison).  [Exod.  iv,  18-81  (Moses's  return  to 
Egypt) ;  v  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  messengen  of 
Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  it,  4-iil,  24  (the  account  of 
Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  genenll}*  regarded  as  Jeho- 
vistic, but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct  The  divine 
name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  Elo- 
him (In  which  form  it  only  occun  once  beside  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Exod.  ix,  38),  and  it  occura  twenty  times; 
the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times  In  the  same 
section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman,  and  twice  in 
that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv  the  prevailing  name  b  El-Elyon 
(A nth.  Vera,  ^'the  most  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
A  hranCt  mouth, '  *  Jehovah,  the  most  high  God, "  which 
is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  promiscuously. 
This  is  the  case  in  xxii,  1-19  (the  offering  up  of  Isaac) ; 
xxviii,  10  22  (Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel) ;  xxix,  81- 
XXX,  24  (birth  and  naming  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Ja- 
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cob);  and  xxxii  (Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel). 
[Exod.  iii,  1-iv,  17  (the  call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  U  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other  divine 
names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection  with  Je- 
hovah, except  Gen.  xx,  4;  whereas  £1,  £1-Shaddai, 
etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the  divine 
names  occur:  Gen.  xi,  10-82;  xxii,  20-24;  xxiii; 
XXV,  27-84;  xxvii,  40-45;  xxix,  1-80;  xxxiv;  xxxvi; 
xxxvii ;  xl  [Exod.  ii,  1-22]. 

I  v.  The  hUtorical  character  of  the  contents  of  Gen- 
esis forms  a  more  comprehensive  subject  of  theological 
discussion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opinions  regarding 
it  must  be  principally  influenced  by  the  dogmatical 
views  and  principles  of  the  respective  critics  them- 
selves. Hence  the  great  variety  of  opinion  that  still 
prevails  on  that  subject.  Some,  as  Yatke,  Von  Boh- 
len,  and  others,  assert  that  the  whole  contents  of  Gen- 
esis are  unhistorical.  Tuch  and  others  consider  Gen- 
esis to  be  interwoven  with  mjrthical  elements,  but 
think  that  the  rich  hbtorical  elements,  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  patriarchs,  can  be  clearly  discerned. 
Some,  again,  limit  the  mythological  part  to  the  first 
two  chapters  only ;  while  others  perceive  in  the  whole 
book  a  consistent  and  truly  historical  impress.  The 
field  of  controversy  is  here  so  extensive,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  in  this  article  with  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject 

Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
tlys  first  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
human  mind,  such  as  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  roan ; 
and  the  second  into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small,  de- 
fined circle  of  families.  In  the  former,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  events  are  described  with  child- 
like simplicity ;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  simple  and  common  occurrences  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  sublimest  thoughts  and  reflecticms,  ren- 
dering the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in  histo- 
ry, and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes  for  a 
whole  nation  and  for  all  times.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  mythology  appears  in  it.  Genesis  plainly  shows 
how  very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking 
was  from  mythical  poetry,  which  might  have  found 
ample  opportunity  of  being  brought  into  play  when 
the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early  times  of  the  Cre- 
ation. It  is  true  that  the  primeval  wonders,  the  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  God,  are  the  very  subject  of  Genesis. 
Kone  of  these  wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantastical 
impress,  and  there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them. 
They  are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leading  idea,  and  all  are  related  to  the  counsel  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds  its  lus- 
trous beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis ;  therefore 
the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  as  the  whole 
plan  of  God  for  human  salvation.  The  foundation  of 
the  divine  theocratic  institution  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  early  patriarchal  times ;  the  reality  of  the 
one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described  in 
Genesis. 

Luther  used  to  say,  **  Nihil  pulchrius  Genesi,  nihil 
utilius."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to 
mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  In 
fact,  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  on  a  document  so 
venerable,  so  full  of  undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the 
love  of  many  generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect 
that  a  secret  malevolence  must  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book 
hisis  met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assail- 
ants. To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  most  important. 

1.  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first,  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations ;  and 


next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  an  Erectly  ooo- 
tradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  tU 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  mora/ superiority  of  the  former.  There 
is  no  confusion  here  between  the  divine  Creator  and 
his  work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  sll 
things ;  this  ia  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  Hebrew 
writer.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  ooamogonies  of  thr 
heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two  directions :  either  thex* 
are  dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  matter  as  two 
eternal  co-existent  principles ;  or  they  are  pantheistic, 
i.  e.  they  confound  God  and  nmtter,  making  the  roste> 
rial  universe  a  kind  of  emanation  fixan.  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with 
their  various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philoeophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babyloni- 
ans, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation.  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like  detail  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  Bib- 
lical record  of  creation  and  the  myths  and  legends  of 
other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  certain  particu- 
lars in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  account 
can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  Finit,  the  Hebrew 
story  alene  clearly  acknowledges  the  personality  and 
unity  of  God.  Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recog- 
nised a  distinct  act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  oo- 
derstood  the  calling  of  the  whole  material  univene  into 
existence  out  of  nothing.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only 
a  clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  or4er  of  creation, 
as  given  in  Genesis,  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things,  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the  bigheit 
and  most  com  pletely  developed  forms.  Fourthly,  there 
is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the  personal  Creator 
and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and  that  relation  is  a  rela- 
tion of  love ;  for  God  looks  upon  his  creation  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  and  pronounces  it  very  good. 
Fifthly,  there  is  throughout  a  svdilime  simplicity  which 
of  itself  is  characteristic  of  a  historv,  not  of  a  mvth  or 
of  u  philosophical  speculation.     See  Crcatiok. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discoss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the  literal  truth 
of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a  general  kind 
muat  here  sufiice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  light 
could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  that  kind  of  lif£ht  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life ;  whereas  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative makes  light  created  on  the  first  day,  trees  and 
plants  on  the  third,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To 
this  we  may  reply,  that  we  muat  not  too  hastily  build 
an  argument  upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  htw 
that  the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  veiy 
act  of  creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws : 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  most  have 
suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not  now  created 
in  the'  full  statare  of  nuinhood,  but  are  bom  and  grow. 
Similarly,  the  lower  ranks  of  being  might  have  been 
influenced  by  certain  necessary  conditions  during  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence,  which  conditions  were 
afterwards  removed  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
natural  functions.  Again,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
language  of  Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was 
created  on  the  fourth  day.  It  mag  mean  that  then 
only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  many  hare  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six  periods,  with- 
out defining  what  the  length  of  those  periods  is.  Xo 
one  can  suppose  that  the  divine  rest  was  literally  a 
rest  of  twenfy-four  hours  only.  On  the  contrair,  the 
divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There  has  been  bo 
creation  since  the  creation  of  man.  This  is  what  Gen- 
esis teaches,  and  this  geology  confirms.  Bat  God,  aft- 
er six  periods  of  creative  activity,  entered  into  that 
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Sabbath  in  which  his  work  has  been,  not  a  work  of 
creation,  but  of  redemption  (John  v,  17).  No  attempt, 
however,  which  lias  as  yet  been  made  to  identify  these 
six  periods  with  corresponding  geological  epochs  can 
l>e  pronoonced  satisfactory.  See  Geology.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  premature  to  assert  that 
no  reconciliation  is  possible.  What  we  ongbt  to  main- 
tain i9,  that  no  reconciliation  is  necessary.  It  is  cer- 
•tain  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
whether  Moses  or  some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  ge- 
ology* or  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phnseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  range  of  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. It  is  abo  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  in- 
tended to  reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own 
faculties,  rightly  used,  could  put  us  in  possession.  We 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  that  by 
means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the  waters  which 
were  above  from  those  which  were  beneath,  we  admit 
the  fact  without  admitting  the  implied  explanation. 
The  Ilebrtw  supposed  that  there  existed  vast  reser- 
voirs above  him  corresponding  to  the  ^  waters  under 
the  earth."  Wt  know  that  by  certain  natural  proc- 
esses the  rain  descends  fk-om  the  clouds.  But  \hefact 
remains  the  same  that  there  are  waters  above  as  well 
as  below.  Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw 
more  light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in  no 
way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. That  the  world  was  created  in  six  stages, 
that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  advance,  begin- 
ning with  inorganic  matter,  and  then  advancing  from 
the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  that  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  the  earth  no  new  species  have 
come  into  being;  these  are  statements  not  only  not 
disproved,  but  the  two  last  of  them  at  least  amply  con- 
firmed by  geological  research. 

2.  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  history  of 
the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar  remarks  ap- 
ply. All  nations  have  their  own  version  of  these 
facte,  colored  by  local  circomstences,  «nd  embellished 
according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  token  root.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot  doubt 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record  of  these  mo- 
mentous facte  is  that  preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  can- 
not  doubt  this,  because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  This  simplicity  is  an  argument  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  greater  antiquity,  and  also  of  the  greater 
truthfulness  of  the  stor^*.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  traditions  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  are  the  tradiUons  of  the  Creation,  the 
Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  should  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact.  It  is  quite  as  imposMble  to  suppose  that 
that  version  of  these  facto,  which  in  its  moral  and  re- 
ligious aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  the  nnost  likely  to  be  true. 

(1.)  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to 
tjke  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facte,  or  whether,  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an  alls- 
);c>ry,  fhimed  in  child-like  words  as  befitted  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper  spir- 
itual truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not  to 
deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  overlook 
the  very  importent  bearing  which  this  narrative  has 
on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
and  of  Israel.  De1itz.«ch  well  says,  *'  The  story  of  the 
Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the 
world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed 
it  up  with  their  geography,  their  histor}',  their  my  thol- 
es, although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed  form, 
and  color,  and  spirit  that  you  cannot  recognise  it. 


Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves  the  character 
of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide  fact ;  and  the  groans 
of  Creation,  the  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  heart  of  every  man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to 
the  most  litoral  truth  of  the  narrative."  See  Fall 
OF  Mak. 

(2.)  The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facte  of  ge- 
ology. But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend  for  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself,  it  is 
true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause it  covered  what  was  then  the  known  world: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to  all  that 
part  of  the  worid  idiich  was  tken  ittkalnted;  and  this 
is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  while,  on  the  other,  the  geological  difficulty, 
as  well  as  other  difiSculties  concerning  the  ark,  and  the 
numiier  of  animals,  disappean  with  this  interpretation. 
See  Dblcob. 

8.  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in  the  nar- 
rative, where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the 
most  importent  particulars  abundantly  corroborated. 

(1.)  Whatever  interpratetion  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the 
subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the  reading  of 
a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Bin  Nimnid  may  be 
trusted,  there  is  independent  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  Biblical  account.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  other  ver« 
sions  of  this  event  are  far  less  probable  (see  these  in 
Josephus,  i4fit.  i,  4,  8;  Euseb.  Prcep,  Ev,  ix,  14).  The 
later  myths  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the 
gods  are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  ((? cfiests,  p.  813),  that  **  the 
Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend  into  a 
medium  for  solving  a  great  and  importent  problem." 
Thero  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  such  de- 
sign. The  legend  is  a  perversion  of  the  history,  not 
the  history  a  comment  upon  the  legend.  The  inci- 
dentel  remark  concerning  the  Csmous  giante,  the  prog- 
eny of  the  "  sons  of  God"  and  the  **Bons  of  men"  (Gen. 
vi,  4),  seems  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  demigod  heroes 
of  ancient  mythology. 

(2.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion,  that  all 
languages  had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any  very  cer- 
tain result.  Many  of  the  greatest  philologiste  (Bopp, 
Lepsius,  Bumouf,  ete. ;  R^nan,  HisUAre  des  Languet 
Semitique$^  I.  v,  c.  2,  8)  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  band,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not  to 
mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stend  out 
in  complete  isolation.  The  most  that  has  been  ef- 
fected is  a  classification  of  languages  into  three  great 
families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  threefold  division  of  the  race  in 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis  tells  us. 
See  Philology  (Comparative). 

(3.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of  the  whole 
human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For  the  full  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Prichard's  Physicai 
History  of  Mankind^  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  great  care  and  ability.     See  Adam. 

(4.)  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  honorfiie  his- 
torical character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological  catologuo  con- 
teined  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has  devoted  a  volume 
{Die  VdUoertafd  der  Genetis)  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
document,  has  succeeded  in  esteblishing  its  main  accu- 
racy  beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigna  to 
it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and  1000 
B.C.    Sec  Ethnology, 
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-  Of  the  minute  accuracy  of  this  table  we  haye  abun- 
dant proof:  for  instance  (Gen.  x,  4),TarshiBh  is  called 
the  son  of  Javan.  This  indicates  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Tarshish  or  Tartessns  in  Spain  were  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  a  Phcenician  colony  like  thme 
of  other  towns  in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  they 
sprang  from  Javan,  that  is,  Greece.  That  they  were 
of  Greek  origin  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(i,  168).  Also  (ver.  8),  Nimrod,  the  ruler  of  Babel,  is 
called  the  son  of  Cushf  which  is  in  remarkable  unison 
with  the  mythological  tales  concerning  Bel  and  bis 
Egyptian  descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic.  i,  28,  81 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  iv,  23,  6).  }iidon  alone  is  mentioned  (ver.  15), 
but  not  Tyrus  (comp.  xlix,  18),  which  arose  only  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xix,  29) ;  and  that  Sidon  was  an 
older  town  than  Tyrus,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient  reports 
(comp.  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebut  Tyriorum,  p.  6, 7). 

4.  With  the  patriarchal  history  (xii  sq.)  begins  a 
historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  circum- 
stantial details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine  more  closely 
the  historical  character  of  these  accounts.  The  nu- 
merous  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  in  those  days 
furnish  us  with  a  very  vivid  picture.  We  meet  ever}^- 
where  a  sublime  simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  never  to  be  found  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in  a 
later  period,  estranged  from  ancient  simplicity,  to  in- 
vent  such  a  picture. 

The  authencity  of  the  patriarchal  history  could  be 
attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true  historical  test  of 
negative  criticism ;  but  the  patriarchal  history'  has  no 
analogy ;  while  a  great  historical  fact,  the  Mosaical 
theocracy  itself,  might  here  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  Genesis.  The  theocracy  stands  without  anal- 
ogy in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  above  all  historical  doubt.  But  this  theoc- 
racy cannot  have  entered  into  history  without  prepar- 
atory events.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  theocracy  are  contained  in  the  accounts  of  Gene- 
sis.  Moreover,  this  preparation  of  the  theocracy  could 
not  consist  in  the  ordinary  providential  guidance.  The 
race  of  patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destina- 
tion :  the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  roust  be 
peculiar  and  extraordinary.  The  opponents  of  Gene- 
sis forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory which  offend  them  most,  partake  of  that  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  by  which  alone  this  history  becomes 
commensurate  and  possible. 

(1.)  There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warrant- 
ing the  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving  that 
they  were  neither  invented  nor  adorned ;  for  instance, 
Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites,  is  introduced 
not  as  the  first-bom,  which,  if  an  unhistorical  and 
merely  external  exaltation  of  that  name  had  been  the 
aim  of  the  author,  would  have  been  more  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(2.)  Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  among 
whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
forms  no  exception,  are  concealed. 

(3.)  The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are  so 
much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on  account 
of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  produces, 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a  picture  of  moral  great- 
ness which  could  have  originated  only  in  facts. 

(4.)  The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expedition  of 
the  kings  from  Upper  to  Western  Asia;  in  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  person  of  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv) ;  in  the  circumstantial  details  given  of  the  inci- 
dents  occurring  at  the  purchase  of  the  hereditary  bpr- 
ial-place  (chap,  xxiii)  •  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian 
tribes  (chap,  xxv) ;  in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (chap, 
xxxvi);  and  in  many  remarkable  details  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  general  accounts. 

(5.)  Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book,  we 


find  the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egypdao  jeal- 
ousy of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred  of  shep- 
herds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court  (vho,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct  caste);  tho 
existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of  the  priesUiood : 
the  use  of  wine  by  the  kings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  143-158); 
the  fact  that  even  at  that  early  time  a  settled  trsde 
existed  between  Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So 
again  Joseph's  priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of 
gold  round  his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the 
body-guard  of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  (though 
mentioned  only  incidentally),  are  spoken  of  with  a  mi- 
tnue  accuracy  which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian.  In  partict.lar, 
the  account  given  (xlvii,  13-26)  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Pharaohs  Ixscame  proprietors  of  all  the  Und?, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests,  is 
confirmed  by  Herodotus  (ii,  109),  and  by  Diodoros  Sic^ 
ulus  (i,  78).  The  manner  of  embalming  deMribed  in 
Gen.  1  entirely  agrees  with  the  description  of  Herodo- 
tus, ii,  84,  etc.  For  other  data  of  a  similar  kind,  com- 
pare Hengstenberg  (Die  Backer  Afotit  u»d  Atgsplen, 
p.  21  sq.).     See  Eotpt. 

5.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to 
notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at  ev- 
ery step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has  been  cast 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  Three  stories 
are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of  the  book,  which 
in  their  main  features  no  doubt  present  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  one  another,  namely,  the  deliverances  of  Sa- 
rah and  Rebekah  from  the  harems  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Philistine  monarchs  (xii,  10-20;  xx ;  xxvi,  1-11). 
These,  it  is  said,  besides  containing  certain  improbabil- 
ities of  statement,  are  clearly  only  three  different  rer- 
sions  of  the  same  story. 

It  is  of  covLtBe  poasible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  pe^chologicallr 
so  very  improbable  that  ^e  same  incident  should  hap- 
pen three  times  in  almost  the  same  manner?  All  men 
repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat  their  mistakes; 
and  the  repetition  of  circumstances  over  which  a  nan 
has  no  control  is  sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  rep- 
etition of  actions  which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the 
state  of  society  in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no 
way  improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and 
Abimelech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner  ?  Abraham,  too,  migki 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  tcune  sinful  cowardice; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  copied 
his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  sar,  as  a 
recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done,  that  the  object 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  represent  on  vka^  soch 
as  **the  sanctity  of  matrimony,**  that  "in  his  hands 
the  facts  are  subordinated  to  ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cot  np 
by  the  very  roots  the  historical  character  of  the  book. 
The  mythical  theory  is  preferable  to  this,  for  that 
leaves  a  substratum  of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been 
embellished  or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition.  If  the 
view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii,  10-20  is  Jcho- 
vistic ;  XX,  Elohistic  (with  a  Jehovistic  addition,  ver. 
18) ;  xxvi,  1-18,  Jehovistic,  but  taken  from  written 
documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  story. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of  Sarah, 
who  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  occurrences  must  have 
been  65  years  old,  and  the  Anesbness  of  her  beanty, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In  reply  it  has 
been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  127,  she  was 
then  only  in  middle  life ;  that  consequently  she  vooM 
have  been  at  65  what  a  woman  of  modem  Europe 
would  be  at  85  or  40,  an  age  at  which  personal  attrac- 
tions are  not  necessarily  impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  answer^ 
ing,  which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  yeraci^  of  the 
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writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these.  The  pos- 
itive evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  his  crtdU 
Lilitr .  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  free 
and  generous  hospitality  to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the 
well,  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  bur- 
ial-place—we feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inventions 
of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times.  So  again, 
what  can  be  more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful, 
than  the  picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of 
Abraham's  servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Haran  ?  There  is  a  fidelity  in 
the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we  are 
reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything  more 
completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times  than 
the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  between  Abra- 
ham and  Melchizedek  ?  The  very  opening  of  the  sto- 
ry, "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  etc.,  reads  like  the 
work  of  some  old  chronicler  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks.  The  archaic  forms  of  names 
of  places,  Bela  for  Zoar;  Chatsatson  Tamar  for  £n- 
gedt ;  £inek  Shaveh  for  the  King's  Vale ;  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  as  descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
the  Dead  Sea;  the  expression  ^'Abram  the  Hebrew;'* 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  nar- 
rative. So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different  tribes 
who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan ;  the  Re- 
phaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh,  xiii,  12)«  and 
the  Zuzim,  Emim,Chorim,  who  are  only  mentioned  be- 
sides in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii,  10, 12).  Quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  Abraham's  **arm- 
ing  bis  trained  servants"  (xiv,  14) — a  phrase  which 
■occurs  nowhere  else — and,  above  all,  the  character 
and  position  of  Melchizedek :  "  Simple,  calm,  great,  he 
com?8  and  goes  the  priest  king  of  the  divine  history." 
1  he  representations  of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creazer 
(^Symb.  iv,  378),  £tll  very  far  short  of  this ;  and,  as  H&- 
vemick  justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theo- 
cratic invention,  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  i^iest- 
ly  ofllces  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theoc- 
racy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God,  "the 
moat  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  oc- 
curs also  in  the  Phcenician  religions,  but  not  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight  but  accurate 
touchea  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  historian  fh>m 
the  fabulist.     See  Mblchizedbk. 

V.  Author  and  Date  of  Compontiim. — It  will  be  seen, 
frmn  what  has  )>een  said  aliove,  that  the  book  of  Grene- 
818,  though  containing  different  documents,  owes  its 
existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single  author,  who  has 
digested  and  incorporated  the  materials  he  found  ready 
to  bia  hand.  A  modem  writer  on  history,  in  the  same 
way,  might  sometimes  transcribe  passages  from  an- 
cient chronicles,  sometimes  place  different  accounts  to- 
gether, sometimes  again  give  briefly  the  substance  of 
the  older  document,  neglecting  its  form. 

Bat  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or  editor 
was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch.  Under  that  head  we  shall  show  that 
this  could  have  been  no  other  than  Moses,  and  that 
the  entire  work  was  finished  when  he  deposited  a  copy 
of  the  law  within  the  **  sides"  of  the  sacred  Ark  (Deut. 
z,  5}.  See  Pentateuch.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  a  notice  of  the  attempt  of  some  critics  to  as- 
certain the  period  when  Genesis  was  composed,  from  a 
few  passages  in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  anachro- 
nlsmsj  if  Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (e.  g. 
Tucb,  CommeiUar  aber  Genesis,  p.  Ixxxv  sq.). 

A  distinction,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  made  between 
anachronisms  of  a  subjective  character,  originating 
merely  in  dogmatic  preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate 
to  matters  of  fact.  Thus  the  rejection  of  prophecy 
leads  critics  like  Vater,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Kalisch  to 
conclnde  that  passages  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  mat- 
ters realized  in  the  history  of  Israel  must  have  been 


written  subsequent  to  such  events.  But  even  as  re- 
gards matters  of  fact,  the  existence  of  anachronisms 
requires  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  before  they  can 
have  any  weight  in  such  a  case,  just  because  of  the 
improbability  of  a  writer  who  wished  his  work  to  pass 
as  that  of  an  earlier  a^^e  allowing  such  contradictions. 
To  notice,  however,  a  few  examples:  Hebron  (Gen. 
xiii,  18 ;  xxiii,  2),  it  is  alleged  from  Josh,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 
13,  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
its  ancient  name  being  Kiijath-Arba  (Gren.  xxiii,  2). 
That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears  from  the 
fact  that  on  its  first  mention  it  is  so  designated.  In 
Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mamre  (xxiii,  19), 
from  an  Amoritish  piince  of  that  name  (xiii,  18;  xiv, 
13).  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  the 
Anakim  possessed  the  place,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Kiijath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  **a  ^reat  man 
among  the  Anakim"  (Josh,  xiv,  15).  The  place  Dan 
(Gen.  xiv,  14),  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name 
only  in  the  time  of  the  judges  from  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
its  original  name  being  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh,  xix, 
47 ;  Judg.  xviii,  29).  The  localities,  however,  are  by 
many  thought  to  be  quite  distinct;  the  former  being 
Dan-Jaan,  between  Gilead  and  the  country  round  about 
Zidon  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16),  the  adjunct  Jaan  being  in- 
tended to  distinguish  it  from  Dan-Laish  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  See  Dan.  In  Genesis,  these  critics 
further  add,  frequently  occurs  the  name  Bethel  (xii,  8 ; 
xxviii,  19;  xxxv,  15);  while  even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh,  xviii, 
13).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  fir^t  given  to  the 
place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  be- 
ing no  occasion  for  it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patri- 
archal name,  which  the  Israelites  restored  in  the  place 
of  Luz,  a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  The  ex- 
planatory remarks  added  to  the  names  of  certain  places, 
as  *•  Bela,  which  U  Zoar"  (Gen..xiv,  2,  8) ;  "  En-mish- 
pat,  which  is  Kadesh"  (ver.  7),  and  some  others,  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  regard  as  indications  of 
a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  explanations 
were  required  even  for  the  Mosaic  age,  as  the  ancient 
designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used.  For  prov- 
ing them  to  be  anachronisms,  it  must  be  shown  thst 
the  new  names  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
though  with  the  exception  of  **  the  king's  dale"  (xiv, 
17),  which  does  not  azain  occur  till  2  Sam.  xviii,  10, 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  the 
books  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  The  no- 
tice that  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (xii, 
6 ;  xiii,  7),  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  Canaanites 
were  still  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  written  till  after  their  expulsion.  But  such 
is  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the 
Canaanites  from  Ham,  and  their  progress  fh)m  the 
south  towards  Palestine,  had  been  described  (x,  15-19), 
and  they  are  now  represented  as  in  possession  of  the 
land  to  which  the  *'  sons  of  Eber"  were  advancing  from 
an  opposite  point.  Standing  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  the  land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts 
the  present  with  the  promised  future.  The  passage 
(Gen.  XV,  18)  where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the 
great  river  (Euphrates),  it  is  alleged,  could  only  have 
been  penned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews, 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Literally  taken, 
however,  the  remark  is  inapplicable  to  any  period, 
since  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  no  period  of  their 
history  extended  so  far.  That  promise  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  describing  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  proper  country  as  situated  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  remark,  **  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  oi  Israel"  (xxxvi,  31), 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy— an  assump- 
tion which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  of  a  royal  posterity  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
especiiiUy  that  in  an  Immediately  preceding  passage 
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(zxxVf  11).  It  Btands  in  a  relation  eimilar  to  Deut. 
xvii,  14,  where  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  is  viewed  as 
a  necessary  step  in  Israers  development.  This  ex-  < 
planation  will  of  course  not  satisfy  those  who  hold  that ' 
in  a  simple  historical  style,  a  statement  having  such 
prophetical  reference  "is  not  only  preposterous,  but 
impossible"  (Kalisch,  Genetit,  p.  601);  but  against  ra- 
tionalistic prepossessions  of  this  kind  there  is  no  ar- 
guing. 

VI.  Commentaries. — ^The  following  are  expressly  on 
the  whole  of  this  book,  the  most  important  being  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commen- 
tnria  (in  0pp.  ii,  1) ;  also  HomHia  (ib.  ii,  62) ;  Chrysoii- 
torn,  Homi&a  (in  0pp.  iv,  S ;  also  [Spuria]  ib,  vi,  619) ; 
and  Sermonea  (ib.  iv,  746,  796) ;  Jerome,  QueBsiiones  (in 
0pp.  iii,  301) ;  Eucherius,  Commeniaria  (in  Bibl.  JUtac. 
Pair,  vi) ;  Isidore,  Commeniaria  (in  0pp.  p.  288) ;  Da- 
mianus,  JEHqxmtio  (in  6tpp.  iii,  889) ;  Bede,  Ejpositio  (in 
0pp.  iv,  19) ;  also  QuaMtiones  (ib.  viii,  78);  Alcuin,  In- 
ierrogatlones  (Haguenau,  1529,  8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  I,  ii, 
803);  Angelomus,  CommeniariuM  (ytk  Pez,  TkucMr.  IV, 
i,  45);  Remigius,  CommeaiariuB  (ib.  IV,  i,  1);  Hugo, 
Atmotaiionet  (in  0pp.  i,  8);  Rupert,  CommeniarU  (in 
0pp.  i,  1);  Aquinas,  ErpotUio  (Antwerp,  3572,  Lugd. 
1578,  8vo;  Paris,  1641,  fol.);  CEcolampadius,  Adnota- 
tiones  (Basil.  1623, 1586,  8vo);  Zwingle,  Adnotaiiona 
(Tigur.  1527 ;  also  in  0pp.  iii,  4) ;  Zeigler,  CommentO' 
rii  (Basil.  1540,  fol.) ;  Frusius,  Adsertiones  (Rom.  1541, 
fol.);  ^Luther,  Eniarationa  (by  different  eds.,  part  i, 
Vitemb.  1544,  fol. ;  ii-iv,  Norib.  1550^ ;  together, 
Francof.  1545-50,  8vo,  and  later;  also  in  ()p.  Exeg.  I, 
ii ;  in  English,  London,  1855, 8vo) ;  Melancbthon,  Com- 
mentaritu  (in  0pp.  ii,  877);  Musculus,  Commeniaria 
(Basil.  1554,  1565,  1600,  fol.) ;  Honcala,  Commentaritu 
(Oomplnt.  1555,  fol.);  Chytraeus,  Commentarius  (Vi. 
temb.  1557,  1558,  1590,  8vo) ;  ^Marloratus,  Expotitio 
(Par.  1562 ;  Morg.  15^8, 1580, 1584,  fol. ;  Genev.  1580, 
Svoi) ;  *Calvin,  In  Gtnetim  (in  0pp.  i ;  also  tr.  Lond. 
1578,  4to ;  also  ib.  1847-50,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Strigel,  Scho- 
lia (Lips.  1666,  1574,  8vo);  Selnecker,  Commentarius 
(Lips.  1569,  fol.) ;  Martyr,  Commentariiu  (Tigur.  1572, 
1579,1595;  Heidelb.  1606,  fol.) ;  Brenti us,  Commenta- 
rii  (in  0pp.  i);  Brocard,  Interprrtatio  [mystical]  (L. 
B.  1580,  8vo;  ib.  1584,  4to;  Bremen,  15^5, 1598, '4to); 
Fabricius,  Commentaries  (Lips.  1584,  1592,  8to;  1596, 
Argent.  1584,  4to);  ♦I'ererius  [Romanist],  Commmta- 
rius  (Rom.  1589-1598,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Colon.  1603,  1606, 
Ven.  1607,  fol. ;  Lugd.  1616,  4  vols.  4to ;  and  later) ; 
Musseus,  i4tM^^im^(Magdeb.  1595,  fol.) ;  Martinengns, 
Glossa  (Patav.  1597,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Daabitz,  Predigfen 
(Lpz.  1597, 8vo) ;  Mercer,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1598, 
fol.);  Kalmankas,  ^l^Kn  'nfiD  (Lublin,  s.  a.  fol.); 
Hammelmann,  AdnUationes  (h\^.  1600,  fol.);  Stella, 
Commentaria  (Rom.  1601,  fol.)  ;  Schmuck,  Audegvng 
(Lpz.  1603-9,  in  8  pts.  4to) ;  Gesner,  Disputationes  (Vi- 
temb. 1604, 1613, 1629,  4to) ;  Lyser,  Commentarius  (in 
6  pts.,  Lips.  1604  sq.,  4to) ;  ^Willet.  Sir/old  Commen- 
tary (London,  1605,  fol.) ;  Delrio,  Commentttrii  (Lugd. 
1608,  4to);  Runge,  Prcelectiones  (Vitemb.  1608,  8vo); 
Parens,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1609,  1614,  4to) ;  Ge- 
dick,  Auslegufig  (Lpz.  1611,  1632,  fol.);  De  Petiglian, 
Commentaria  (Ven.  1616,  4to) ;  Ferdindez,  Commenta- 
tiones  (Lugd.  1618-28,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Babington,  Notes 
(in  Work%  i) ;  Merscnnus,  Quofttiones  [polemical]  (Par. 
1623,  fol.) ;  Garzia,  Discussio  (Csssaraug.  1624,  fol.) ; 
Bohme,  ErHanmg  [myittical]  (s.  1.  1624;  also  in  his 
other  works) ;  Rivctus,  Exercifationes  ( L.  B.  1683.  4to) ; 
Gerhard,  Commentarius  (Jen.  1637, 1654, 1693,  4to) ;  De 
la  Haye,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1^38,  Par.  1651,  1663,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Sylvius,  Commentarius  (Duaci,  1689,  4to) ; 
Lightfoot,  Ohservatiims  (Lond.  1642 ;  also  in  Works^  ii, 
329) ;  and  Annotationes  (ib.  x,  532) ;  Gaudentius,  Cona- 
tus  (Pisis,  1644,  Aio^\  Cartwright,  Adnotationes  [from 
Targums]  (Ix)nd.  1&18,  8vo ;  also  in  Critici  Sacri^  i) ; 
Rivet,  Exercitaiiones  (in  Opp.  i,  1) ;  Terser,  A  dnotatio- 
nes  (Upsal.  1657,  ful.) ;  Chemnitz,  Disputationes  (Jen« 


1665,  Lips.  1711 ;  Vitemb.  1716,  4to) ;  Cak>v,  Cmmm. 
iarius  (Vitemb.  1671,  4to) ;  Hughes,  Exposiiioii  (Lond. 
1672,  fol.) ;  Cocoeius,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  i,  1) ;  also 
CW'CB  (ib.  ii,  1) ;  Anonymous,  Traduction,  etc.  [))atrift> 
tic]  (Paris,  1682,  12mo);  Masson,  Quastiones  (Psm, 
1685-8,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Bomparte,  Nota  [from  pruuu« 
sources]  (Amst.  1689) ;  Akiba-Bar,  n'p^  n-'SX  [Rib- 
binical]  (Sulzb.  1690,  1700,  4to,  and  later);  ^Patrick. 
Commentary  (Lond.  1695,  4to ;  afterwards  embodied  in 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  and  Wbitb^^'s  Commthtarsm 
the  Bible);  Schmid,  Adnotationes  (Argent.  1697, 4to); 
Glintzburg,  obS?  "^t!^^?  (Amst.  1713,  4to);  Bamch 
ben-Isaak,  '^^rbo  "rj-^a  :?':)  [polemical]  (Halle,  IHi 
4to);  Von  Sanden,  Qucestiones  (Regiom.  1716,  4to); 
Duquet,  Expliccuion  (Paris,  1782,  6  toIs.  12mo);  Ssb- 
dus,  Lectiones  (Ven.  1783,  4to) ;  Hagemann,  BdrackU 
ungen  (in  8  parts,  Brunswick,  1784-6,  4to);  Looknp, 
Translation  (1740,  8vo);  Haitsma,  Cunt  (FnneclL 
1758, 4to) ;  Dawson,  Notes  (Lond.  1768-87, 3  vols.  4to); 
Murray,  Lectures  (Newc.  1777,  2  vols.  8vo);  Dubno, 

nsixa,  etc.  (in  Mendelssohn's  Pentateuck,  BerL  1781-^ 
8vo,  and  later) ;  Giesebrecht,  ErUdntng  (Rostock,  1784 
sq.,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Sosmans,  Notes,  etc.  (London,  17^, 
8vo);  RUdiger,  ErUdnmg  (Stendal,  1788,  8vo);  Hir. 
wood,  Annotations  (Lond.  1789,  8to);  Ilgen,  Urbmie, 
etc.  (Halle,  1798,  8vo) ;  Franks,  Remarks  (Ualif.  1602, 
8vo);  Dimock,  Notes  (Gloucester,  1804,  4to);  Boteo- 
mttUer,  Scholia  (Lips.  1821,  8vo);  Fuller,  Diseomes 
(London,  1825, 18."6, 12mo);  Close,  Discourses  (LaOxm, 
1828,  12mo) ;  Rndge,  Lectures  (London,  1828,  3  vols. 
8vo);  Schumann,  Annotatio  (Lipe.  18^,  8vo);  Selt- 
mann,  Uebers.  (Hamm,  1881,  8vo) ;  CogUan,  Comwm- 
tary  (London,  1832, "2  vols.  8vo);  *'Von  Boh]en,£Wa«. 
terung  (Kdnigsb.  1885,  8to);  Von  Schruk,  C<mhm»- 
tarius  (Salzburg,  1835,  8vo);  Sibthorp,  Observaiim 
(Lond.  1885,  8vo) ;  «Tiele,  Commentar  (Erl.  1886, 8vo, 
vol.  i) ;  Warner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1888, 8vo);  n"nch, 
Commentar  (Halle,  1888,  8vo) ;  Prianlx,  Comparison, 
etc.  [antiquarian]  (I.4>ndon,  1842,  8vo);  *De  Solasnd 
others.  Notes  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ;  Heim,  ZMre  (Stntt^ 
1845,  8vo) ;  ♦Turner,  Companion  (N.  York,  1846,  8to); 
Trevanion,  Sermons  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) ;  Schrdder,.4iM- 
legung  (Berl.  1848, 8ro) ;  Evans,  Sermons  (Lond.  1819, 
12mo);  Sorensen,  Commentar  (Kiel,  1851, 8vo) ;  *Kdo- 
l)el,  ErUdnmg  (Lpz.  1852,  8vo,  in  the  Kwrzgtf.  exig. 
hdbk.) ;  Candlish,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1852,  2  vols.  12ido; 
Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  PanU  Analysis  (Edinb.  1»2, 
8vo);  ♦DelitESch,  Auslegung  (Lpz.  1852,  1853,  8td); 
Jervis,  Notes  (Lond.  1852,  8vo);  *Bush,  Notes  (N.  Y. 
1852,  2  vols.  12mo);  Macgregor,  Notes  (London,  1^59, 
8vo);  Gumming,  J^Mk/m^s  (Lond.  1853, 8vo);  Preston, 
jWotes  (London,  1858, 8vo) ;  Putnam,  Go^.  in  Gen.  (K. 
Y.  1854,  8vo);  Howard,  Tr.from  Sept.  (Cambr.ieM, 
8vo)  ;  ♦Kalisch,  Commentary  (London,  1859,  8vo) ; 
Wright,  Notes  (Lond.  1859, 8vo);  Groves,  Commesteg^ 
(Cambr.  1861, 12mo);  Mandelstamm,  ErUSrungi^eA, 
1862,  4to) ;  Bofamer,  Commentarius  (Halle,  1860,  8to); 
also  Uebers.  etc.  (Hal.  1862,  8vo) ;  Rahmer,  Qeaatiima 
(Breslau,  1868,  8vo);  ♦Murphy,  Commentary  (BeUut, 
1863 ;  Andover,  1866,  8vo) ;  Jacobus,  Notes  (K.  Yori(, 
1865, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Quarry,  A uthorship  o/Gm.(Laod. 
1866, 8vo) ;  Conant,  Hecised  Version  (N.  Y.  1868,  8to); 
♦Tavler  I^wis,  Commentary  (in  the  Am.  ed.  of  Lao^'* 
Bibelwerk,  ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  Kew  York,  1868, 8vo).  See 
Old  Testament. 

GtoneBiua,  St.,  a  comedian  of  the  time  of  Diode- 
sian,  of  whose  conversion  the  following  manrcllou 
but  doubtful  story  is  told.  He  was  playing,  before  the 
emperor,  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  bapticni, 
robed  in  the  habit  of  a  catechumen.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  farce  when  the  emperor  waa  to  judge  tbe 
new  convert,  he  was  suddenly  convinced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  declared  himself  really  a  convert  He  vsi 
scourged  and  tortured,  but  nothing  conld  shake  Itf 
fidelity,  and  be  was  decapitated.    Different  dates  in 
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MiIgDed  for  fail  death  ;  TllUniODt  hri]  Rainart  Bx  it  «t  I 
A.D,^86:  Baronius  and  Fleurj' at  A.D.  JW3.  Hi»  day  I 
in  (be  Rouua  Catholic  calendar  is  Aug.  35.  KoCruu  I 
has  made  ^ia  apocrypha]  biatory  the  aubj«ct  of  a  trag- 
edy. See  Aeta  Sa«etorum,  AiiKual,  vol.  v;  Ruioart, 
Acta SiiKfni,p.2G3;  Baa<ii,Liiit4oflh:S<a»U,AMg.2a. 

Oonet,  FoANf  ois,  ■  Frencb  prelate,  vrai  bom  at 
Avignon  Oct.  16, 1«0.  He  became  canun  and  theo- 
logian of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  and  In  16B&  libhop 
ufVaUon.  Implicated  in  the  alTairor  the  Z)alijrAl«-io/< 
CkOdAood  of  Toulouae,  whom  be  had  received  in  big  I 
diocese,  and  who  were  held  to  be  Jansenleta,  he  wM  I 
arreited  in  lli88,  and  impriHjned  for  fifteen  monlht. 
The  pope  fliially  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  restore  Ge- 1 
net  to  hia  diocese.  Ha  wat  drowned  in  I7U2,  while  on 
his  way  from  Avignon  to  Vaiaon.  He  is  Hie  author 
of  Tkrologie  Maralt,  which  was  disapproved  by  the 
bishcips.  and  condemned  by  Che  DniversiCv  of  lj>uvain, 
March  ID,  1703.  Tb<  beat  edition  U  that  of  ITla  (H 
vols.l^mu);  It  was  reprinted  at  Rouen  in  1749.— Uue- 
fer,  Tfuuv,  Biog.  Gintrale,  six,  87B. 

GenethlUci,  >strolag«ra,  who  pretended  to  calcu- 

*cope»,  to  know  .what  position  the  stars  were  in  at  their 
birtb,  and  thence  to  foretell  their  good  or  liad  fortune. 
"And  because  some  of  theae  pretended  to  determine 
pMitively  of  the  live*  and  deathi  of  kings,  which  was 
reputed  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  treason,  therefore 
the  law»  of  the  state  were  more  aavere  against  them 
even  under  the  heathen  emperors,  u  Gothoft«d  shows 
out  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  Ulpian  and  Paulut;  and 
that  was  another  reason  why  the  Church  thought  it 
proper  to  animadvert  upon  these  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  ecclflsiaeCicul  censures,  as  t^|  in  king  that  what 
the  heathen  laws  had  punished  as  a  capital  crime  ought 
not  to  past  unregarded  la  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  this  crime  that  expelled  Aquila 
fram  the  Church.  For  Eplphanius  tsyt  (Dr  iftmnria 
n  Pomdtribia)  he  was  once  a  (■hristian,  but,  Iwlng  in- 
corrigibly bent  upon  the  practice  of  astrology,  the 
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in  revenge  set  upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to 
coiTDpt  those  texta  which  had  any  relation  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ."— Bingham,  Orig.  Ercl.  bx.  xvi,  cb.  v. 
See  DivlMATloa. 

Oenera  (French  Genive),  capital  of  the  Swiss  can. 
ton  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  historicjl  end 
religions  aaeociations,  and  in  particular  ss  the  seat  of  the 
refomutory  lalwm  of  Calvin.  The  canton  had,  in  1B£0, 
S2,S7S  inhibitants,  of  whom  40,069  wero  Protestants, 
12,099  Raman  Cutholice,  331  Dissidents,  S77  Jews. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Geneva  was  an  Dli>ect  of  dla- 
pate  between  tbe  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  was  an  imme- 
diate feuditor^'  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  count 
of  Genevois,  who  ruled  the  adjoining  province  of  Sa- 
voy. After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  counts  of 
Genevois,  the  duhes  of  Savoy  were  appointed  their  suc- 
cessors  by  the  German  emperor  Sigiamand  (1422). 
Hence  the  claim  of  Savoy  upon  Geneva,  from  whkh 
the  Genevans  could  only  free  themeelves  by  alliances 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Fribourg  (lfil9)  and  Berne 
(1526).  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Refiimiation.  The  latter 
was  introduced  Into  Geneva  by  Farel,  Fromment,  and 
others,  about  1532,  and  in  1&3&  was  officially  mtsblirh- 
ed.  Beluic  put  under  the  ban  by  the  bishop,  tlie  dty 
declared  the  episcopal  see  vacant,  and  declared  itself  a 
republic.  Calvin  finit  came  to  Geneva  in  1636,  and 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  yaan  returned  in  IMl,  when 
he  soon  succeednl  in  mnkinti  himself  the  temporal  as 
wrll  us  tbe  spiritnal  ruli-r  oftlie  town.  Thus  Geneva 
became  Uie  metropnlisof  Calvinism,  and,  as  such,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  all  tbe  Calvinistic  church- 
es. From  1798toI814Geneva  was  united  with  France; 
in  1B14,  its  territory  having  been  enlarged  by  the  an- 
nexation of  a  few  Savoyan  and  French  communes,  it 
ioiutd  tbe  Swiss  Confederation  us  the  22d  qanloo.    The 
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15  GENEVIEVE 

Rafo  med  State  Church,  which  in  1868  had  16  congi^ 
gatioDs  and  35  ministers,  has  for  some  time  been  nirilur 
the  influence  of  Hationaliim,  and  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox members  have  therefore  organized  a  Free  Evan- 
gelical Church,  which  has  a  celebrated  theological 
school,  several  of  whote  prufeseora,  as  Merle  d'Auliigni 
and  Gaussen,  have  established  a  great  theological  rep- 
utation throughout  the  Protestant  world.  —  Thourel, 
aiiloire  lie  limine  (Geneva,  1863) ;  Cherbullez,  Gaint 
cl  U*  a-^voU  (Geneva,  1868).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Geneva  Blblo.     Sec  Eholibh  VEKsio^a. 

OeneTldve,  St.,  Che  patron  saint  of  Paria,  vaa, 

about  428.  By  tlie  advice  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of 
Auierre,  she  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  when  af- 
terwards accused  of  hypocrisy  and  superatitioD,  she 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  bishop.  When  tbe  in- 
habiUnts  of  Paris,  frightened  at  tbe  approach  of  Attlla, 
contemplalfd  leaving  their  city,  Genevieve  diaeuaded 
them,  saying  that  Parla  would  be  spared;  and  as  the 
prediction  proved  true,  she  be>»me  tbe  object  of  general 
veneration.    She  alan  advised  tbe  building  of  a  church 

buried,  and  which  bears  her  name.  She  died  in  612. 
Her  reputation  for  sanctity  became  so  great  that  Sim- 
eon Stvlites  inquired  aliout  her  from  all  personi  com- 
ing from  Gaul.  Miraclei  were  said  to  take  placo  at 
her  tomb.  There  exists  a  life  of  her  in  Latin,  claim- 
ing to  have  lieen  written  eighteen  yeura  after  the  death 
of  Clovis.  The  life  of  Sl  Germain  by  the  priest  Con- 
stance, said  to  have  been  written  during  her  lifetime, 
relates  her  consecration  by  that  bishop.  See  the  Bol- 
landisls,  Acta  Sand.  July  SI ;  Charpeiitier,  Vie  de  St. 
Gmenere  (ll»7) ;  Butler,  Lira  <tfilK  SaiaU,  Jun.  3. 

OenevlSve,  St.,  Canons  of,  called  aleo  canona 
regular  of  tbe  Congregation  at  France,  a  congregation 
of  canons  regular  (q.  v.)  established  in  1614  by  Charles 
Faure,  a  member  of  tbe  abbey  of  St.Vincent  of  Senlis, 
who  effected  a  reformation  of  the  French  canons  whkli 
was  soon  adopted  by  several  utber  abbeys.  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  in  1619  had  been  made  abbot 
of  the  abbey  of  St.Geneviftve  du  Mont  al  l-aris,  being 
desiroos  to  reform  bis  abbey,  sent,  in  1624,  for  twelve 
membera  of  St.VIncent  of  Senlis,  and  made  Faura  Its 
spiritual  superior.  In  IC84  the  pope  confirmed  the 
igregution.      Soon  after  its  tirst  chspler  gener- 
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fifleen  houses,  and  elected  Faure  coadjuti 
of  St.  Gene  V  live  and  general  of  the  congregation.  The 
liing  had  previously  given  up  his  right  of  nominating  . 
the  abbot  of  St.Geneviive,  and  consented  that  he  ba 
elected  every  third  year.  Helyot,  in  his  History  of 
Religioua  Orders,  states  that  at  bis  time  the  congrega- 
tion* had  in  Franca  67  abbota,  28  priora,  2  provosts^ 
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and  8  boBpitalB,  besides,  in  the  KetherUuida,  8  abbots 
and  8  priors.  A  large  number  of  parishes  were  served 
by  its  members.  It  was  customary  to  elect  one  of  the 
chancellors  of  the  University  of  Paris  from  this  con- 
gregation. Helyot,  Diet,  dea  Ordm  Relig,,  art.  G6nov^ 
fains.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Qenevidve,  St.,  Daughters  of  (more  common- 
ly called  Miramions),  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded,  in  1686,  at  Paris,  by  Fran- 
cisca  de  Blosset,  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick 
and  instructing  girls.  In  1665  it  was  united  by  Marie 
Bonneau  de  Kubelle  Beauhamois  de  Miramion  with  a 
similar  order  which  she  liad  founded  in  1661,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  order  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  extended  widely.  Its  mem- 
bers took  no  vows,  but  only  promised  a  faithful  obser- 
vation of  the  rule  and  the  statutes  of  the  society  as 
long  as  they  might  belong  to  it. — Helyot,  Diet,  de$  Or- 
dreaJUliy.f  art.  Miramiones. 

GtoniuB,  Attendant.     See  Guardian  Anoel. 

Qennadixifl,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
ed Anatolius  in  that  dignity  A.D.  468.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  parts,  and  composed  Homilies;  a  Com' 
mentary  on  PatWi  HjpittUs ;  and  a  Commentttfy  on  Dan- 
iel. He  died  A.D.  471.  His  writings  are  lost,  except 
an  Epiatle  preserved  by  Grynssus,  and  other  fragments, 
all  of  which  are  given  by  Migne,  Patrologia  Grueca^ 
torn.  Ixxxv. — Evagrius,  Hiti.  EccL  ii,  11 ;  Dupin,  E(xl. 
Writers^  iv,  156 ;  CeUlier,  /l«(««r«  Sacrh  (Paris,  1861), 
zi,  345. 

Qennadina,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (whose 
proper  name  was  George  Scholarius),  was  one  of  the 
most  original  and  prolific  writers  in  the  Greek  Church 
of  the  15th  century.  He  was  secretary  to  the  emperor 
John  Palieologus,  and  attended  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence in  1488,  while  yet  a  layman.  He  became  an  ec- 
clesiastic in  1449  or  1450,  and  entered  a  monastery, 
taking  the  name  of  Gennadius.  At  Florence  he  had 
declared  himself  strongly  on  the  side  of  union  with  the 
Latin  Church,  in  three  orations  to  be  found  in  Har- 
douin,  Concilia^  ix,  446  (supposed  to  lie  much  interpo- 
lated). After  becoming  a  monk  be  chanj^ed  his  views, 
and  wrote  against  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence.  In 
1453  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the  sultan,  but  retired 
in  1458,  and  died  about  1-160.  Some  have  disputed  the 
identity  of  Scholarius  with  Gennadius,  but  Renaudot 
puts  it  beyond  doubt.  A  list  of  his  writings  will  be 
found  in  Renaudot,  who  edited  his  homily  De  Eucha- 
ristia  (Paris,  1704),  and,  in  a  larger  edit,  with  Meletius 
and  others  (Paris,  1709,  4to).  His  treatise  inpl  irpo- 
opKTfiov,  De  Predestinatione^  was  edited  by  Libertinus 
(Prague,  1673, 8vo).  Migne,  in  Patroloffia  Graca,  torn, 
clx,  gives  Renaudot's  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Gennadius,  with  his  writings  as  follows :  CVin- 
ftmo  Fidei  (i,  ii): — Homilia: — Orationei  in  Synodo 
Flortnt,: — De  PredeHinatione : — De  Deo  in  Triniiate 
UTio: — EpistolcBf  and  other  writings.  Fabricius,  Bibli- 
otheca  Grcecti  (ed.  Harlen),  xi,349  sq.,  gives  Renaudot's 
list  of  tlK  writings  of  Gennadius,  seventy-six  in  num- 
ber, and  adds  twenty-four  more.  See  also  a  list  of  his 
writings  and  their  various  editions,  in  Hoffmann,  Bib- 
UoffrapkUches  LexUcon^  ii,  155  sq.  Of  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  bim,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
two  Confessions  made  for  the  sultan,  (1)  'OuiXia  (or 
ofioXoyla)  priBiiaa  inpi  rrJQ  6p9rfi;  Kai  dfnofirjTOV  wiff- 
Ttiif£  T*ov  XpKTTtavufV ;  and  (2)  a  dialogue  Trepi  TtiQ  oSov 
r^C  outrqpiaq  rutv  ai/dptuTru/v,  both  given  in  Migne 
(Gr.  and  I^t.),  in  Kimmel,  Monumenta  Fidei  Eccles. 
OritntcUis  (Jena,  1850,  8vo),  and  in  Gass,  Gennadiua 
and  Pletho  (see  below).  These  confessions  have  been 
critically  studied  by  Dr.  Otto,  who  gives  the  text 
of  the  dialogue,  a  literary  history  of  the  two  confes- 
sions, and  an  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogue,  in  Zeii^chrijt  fur  hiator,  Theciogie^  xx,  889 
sq. ;  xxxiv.  111  sq. ;  and  separately,  from  additional 
sources,  Dt9  Patriarch  Gennadtoa  Confession  (\\len, 


1864).  Otto  decides  that  the  dialogue  was  not  urittea 
by  Gennadius,  but  is  probably  a  recension  of  the  lin* 
pai  TtviQ  ipuriftrnc  (falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasiof), 
made  by  some  Greek,  in  the  interest  of  the  Cbarcii  <if 
Rome,  to  favor  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  As  it  gives  the  procession  of  the  Holr 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Migne,  torn,  clx, 
p.  322  D),  the  Latins  and  Latinizing  Greeks  have  made 
much  use  of  it  in  the  FiUoque  controveniy.— Mosbeim, 
Church  History,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  23;  Dupin, 
EccL  Writers,  v,  110;  Fabricius,  BibUoth.  Gncca,  I  c; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  zix,  918 ;  Gass,  (feaao- 
c^tiis  and  Plttho  (Breslau,  1844). 

Gennadiua,  Massiliensis,  a  presbyter  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  Gaul  (end  of  5th  century).  Although  some 
modem  writers  assert  that  he  was  a  bishop,  come  ssy 
of  Marseilles,  others  of  Toledo,  he  was  only  a  presby- 
ter. He  was  versed  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  and  a  labori- 
ous student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  of  which  only  two  have  cone 
down  to  us :  (1.)  Z>e  Viris  ilbittrilnUy  or  De  Scriptontms 
EceksiasHcit  (Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers),  s 
continuation  of  that  of  Jerome,  to  which  it  is  usoally 
Joined.  It  begins  where  Jerome's  ends,  A.D.  392,  and 
ends  493.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  it,  be- 
sides that  which  is  inserted  in  the  works  of  St  Jerome ; 
the  best  is  that  of  Fabricius,  in  his  BibUatheca  Eeeksi- 
astica  (Hamb.  1718,  fol.).  (2.)  De  Ecdniastids  Do^ 
matibus  (Hamb.  1594  and  1614,  4to).  Gennadins  ad- 
vocates doctrines  on  free-will  and  piedestinatioD  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Faustus  of  Rheginm.  "  In  his  treatiM 
De  DogmaObus  Eccktiasiicit,  he  says,  (Sod  first  of  sll 
warns  man,  and  invites  him  to  salvation ;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  follow  him.  In  his  work  De  Viris  Jl- 
luMribusy  cap.  88,  he  speaks  of  Augustine  with  commen- 
dation, yet  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  by  writing  »> 
much  he  fell  into  the  error  of  which  Solomon  rays  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  *  In  the  mnltituds  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin.*  He  makes  mention  vf 
an  error  which  had  arisen  from  much  speaking,  snd 
evidently  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation. This  arose  from  carrying  things  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  for  all  this  Augustine  had  not  ftllen  into 
heresy"  (Neander,  History  ofDcgmas^  Ryland's  tran^L 
p.  383).— Dupin,  Ecd.  Writers,  ir,  185 ;  Mosbeim.  Ck. 
Hist,  ii,  841 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hisi.  ii,  647 ;  Hook.  Ealts. 
Biog.  v,  289;  Cave,  Hat.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720,  fol.),  i,  299. 

Gtonnas'ua  (PevvaToc,  i.  e.  kigk-hom,  but  v.  r.  Ff- 
vf oc),  apparently  given  (2  Mace  xii,  2)  as  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  Syrian  general  ApoUonins  (q.  t.); 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  epithet. 

Gtonnath  (Tiwa^,  apparently  for  the  Chald.  Til 
or  KHSSi,  garden,  q.  d.  **  garden-gate ;"  perhaps  [sa 
Schwarz  suggests.  Palest,  p.  254]  from  the  "  rose-gar- 
den," 0*^*77*1  r|A,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  IHauser. 
ii,  5]  as  l^Hng  west  of  the  Temple  mount),  the  ntme^ 
according  to  Josephns  {War,  v,  4,  2),  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  important  as  mainly  determining 
the  course  of  the  second  wall,  which  has  been  grestlj' 
disputed.  See  Calvary.  His  account  is  as  fdlows: 
"  But  the  second  (wall),  while  it  had  its  beginning 
from  that  gate  which  they  called  *Gennath,'  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall,  yet  encircling  only  tbe 
northern  slope  [or  quarter],  reached  as  far  as  Antonis" 
(T6  Si  Stvripov  rr/v  /liv  ^pxi^  <iw^  wvAifC  i?\«»'t  ^•' 
Fci^d^  ijcaXow,  rov  irpa^rov  rfc^ot^  ovvav,  cvcXor- 
uivov  dk  TO  iTpoftdpKTtov  xXifut  fiovov  ayjfti  ftixpi  n;f 
Avra>viac) ;  frt>m  which,  together  with  the  contest, 
the  following  conclusions  are  certain :  (1.)  The  gate  in 
question  formed  part  of  the  first  wall  that  skirted  the 
northern  brow  of  Mount  Zion,  for  the  second  wall  mnrt 
have  started  from  this  quarter,  since  it  ran  northward, 
and  lay  between  tbe  first  and  the  third  waD  on  the 
same  side  of  the  city.  (2.)  It  was  situated  at  some  point 
east  of  the  tower  Hippicus,  which  fonned  tbe  comsK-n 
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Btarting-point  of  both  the  other  walls,  bat  not  of  this ; 
ltd  dUtauce  from  this  tower  is  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
agreement iMtween  topographers ;  the  following  con- 
siderations will  serve  to  show  that  it  was  considerable : 
[1.]  There  were  two  other  adjacent  towers,  not  yery 
£ir  from  each  other,  alon^  the  same  wall,  and  the  gate 
must  have  been  beyond  them  all,  as  they  wonld  have 
been  useless  for  defense  if  inclosed  within  the  second 
wall ;  nor  does  the  precipitous  rock  here  admit  egress 
for  some  distance.  [2.]  Several  indications  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  walls,  if  not  of  the  gate  in  question  itself, 
hAve  been  discovered  about  1000  feet  eajtt  of  the  pres- 
ent Jaffa  gate  (Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  Append,  p.  83 
aq.) ;  this  would  make  the  line  of  the  second  wall  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  the  modem  division  between 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  quarters.  The  only 
objection  of  any  force  against  this  location  of  the  gate, 
and  consequently  of  the  wall  in  question,  is  that  it 
brings  the  latter  upon  the  side  of  a  descent,  where  no 
engineer  would  think  of  constructtnfc  a  mural  defence, 
as  it  wonld  lie  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  out- 
side. On  the  other  hand,  the  hill  is  not  so  steep  as  is 
implied  in  this  argument ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wall  here  was  erected  specially  because  the  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation, 
but  aimply  to  include  the  existing  buildings;  nor 
would  the  matter  be  much  improved  l)y  carrying  the 
wall  a  little  further  np  the  same  general  shelving 
wedge  of  land,  which  here  extends  indefinitely  west- 
ward. Moreover,  the  weakness  of  the  second  wall  at 
this  point  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  three  impregnable  towers  expressly  so  as 
to  flank  it.     See  Jerusalex. 


I'sar,  THE  WATER  OP  (ro  vitap  rcwi^ffup), 
a  place  where  Jonathan  Maccal>ieu8  encamped  on  his 
way  to  attack  the  forces  of  Demetrius  at  Kadesh  (1 
Mace,  xi,  67) ;  doubtless  the  Lake  Gemnesarkt  (q.  vX 

Gezmea'aret  [^g  pron.  hard]  (Ttwritrnpir),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  lake  (Luke  v,  1)  and  plain  (Matt, 
xiv,  34 ;  Mark  vi,  53),  invariably  found  in  the  N.  T. 
in  place  of  the  Gennesar  (Xtvvri<rdo)  of  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace,  xi,  67),  and  usually  also  of  Josephus 
(  War,  iii,  10,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmndical  writings  and 
Targums  we  always  find  the  latter  form  Hebraized 
"ipS^a,  Ginesar',  as  an  equivalent  of  r^|3,  Kifme'- 
reth  or  Chinnereth  (Lightfoot,  Works,  ii,  222);  from 
which  accordingly  it  has  usually  been  derived,  by  an 
interchange  of  3  for  3,  and  the  insertion  of  D ;  al- 
though others  derive  it  from  M*^|i,  a  valley,  and  ^-^S, 
a  shoot  or  flower,  as  if  i.  q.  *Hhe  vale  of  flowers"  (Je- 
rome, 0pp.  vii,  103,  ed.  Migne),  or  from  1|,  a  garden, 
and  "^b,  a  prince,  as  if  L  q.  **the  prince's  garden*' 
(Lightfoot,  i,  489),  or  even  from  Sharon,  a  fertile  vale 
not  Ur  distant  (Keland,  Pahst.  p.  193,  250). 

X.  The  toum.  This  is  variously  named  in  the  0.  T. 
as  Cumeretk  (or  •'  Chinnereth,"  Josh,  xix,  35),  where  it 
18  assigned  to  Naphtali.  In  later  times  it  was  called 
GenuMir  (^D^sa,  MeffiUa,  6,  a),  and  in  the  Talmudic 
period  one  Jonathan  l>en-Charsa  was  from  there  (7*0- 
tiphfa  KeUrn,  s.  f.).  At  the  time  of  Farchi  (beginning 
of  the  14th  century)  it  was  still  in  existence ;  doubt- 
less the  ruins  Gansur,  still  found  at  the  present  day 
one  hour  north-west  of  Tubarij^eh,  according  to  FQrst 
(JJeb.  Lex.  p.  676,  a),  although  no  modem  map  lays  it 
down.     See  Cinxereth. 

2.  The  ^airict  (N.  T.  y^,  land),  named  from  its  ha- 
nVlike  form  (like  the  body  of  a  ■'123,  or  lyre).  This 
was  a  small  region  of  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  visited  by  Christ  on  his  way  (southward 
alon^  the  lake)  to  Capernaum  (Matt,  xiv,  35,  86).  It 
is  described  by  Josephus  (  War,  iii,  10,  8)  as  about  four 
TsvH'^^  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  as  distin- 
gnisfaed  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  Talmud  also 
{fitrtA.  44)  describes  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  low- 


lying  district  (H9pa)  under  the  same  name  (r/llOSft). 
Dr.  Robinson  thus  describes  it  {Bih,  Re$.  iii,  282  sq.) : 
**  The  plain  upon  which  we  now  entered  from  Medjel 
is  at  first  called  Ard  el-Medjel,  but  further  on  takes 
the  name  of  el- Ghuwdr,  *  Little  Ghor,'  which  strictly, 
perhaps,  includes  the  whole.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  well  watered;  the  soil,  on  the  southern  part  at 
least  is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  In  the  vicinity  of 
^  Medjel  is  almost  a  marsh.  Its  fertility,  indeed,  can 
i  hardly  be  exceeded ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetablea 
I  are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  the  moist- 
er  parts,  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias 
and  Jericho,  are  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude. 
Indeed,  in  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole 
tract  answers  well  enough  to  the  glowing  though  ex- 
aggerated description  of  Josephus.  Among  other  pro- 
ductions, he  speaks  here  also  of  walnut-trees,  but  we 
did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist."  It  is  a  cres- 
cent-shaped plain,  about  three  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  shut  in  by  steep,  rugged  hills.  Only  a  few 
patches  of  it  are  cultivated,  its  melons  and  cucumbers 
being  the  first  and  best  in  market,  owing  to  its  deep 
depression.  The  rest  is  covered  with  tangled  thickets 
of  lotus-trees,  oleanders,  dwarf  palms,  and  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  (See  also  Wilson,  Ixutdt  of 
Bible y  ii,  136  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  CMd  Book,  i,  636; 
Stanley,  Palestitie,  p.  868.)  In  this  identification  of 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret  with  the  one  in  question,  Mr. 
I)e  Saulcy  coincides  {Narrative,  ii,  856-8;  see  also 
Hackett's  JUiutra.  p.  320).     Se«  Capernaum. 

3.  The  Lake  {Xifivri,  N.  T.  and  Josephus),  or  voter 
(t'^taip,  1  Mace,  xi,  67 ;  i;^ara  rivvfjcapa,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii,  5, 7),  or  sea  (O^,  O.  T.).     Josephus  calls  it  Gen- 

netaritis  (Vewtf (rapine t  Ant.  xviii,  2, 1),  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  its  common  name  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  755 ;  Plin.  v,  16 ;  Ptol.  v,  15). 
At  its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  (Matt,  xiv,  34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  loke 
was  taken  (Josephus,  War^  iii,  10, 7).  The  lake  is  also 
called  in  the  N.  T.  *'  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the  province 
of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western  side  (Matt. 
iv,  18;  Mark  vii,  81;  John  vi,  1);  and  **Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias," fh>m  the  celebrated  city  (John  vi,  1 ;  so  also 
Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  400;  the  Talmud,  Midrash  Kohel 
fol.  102, 1 ;  Pausanias,  Ai/ivTy  Ti^tpiq,  v,  7,  3 ;  Eusebi- 
us,  \i}ivr)  TijStpidc,  Onom.  s.  v.  TLap^tv ;  see  also  Cyr. 
ad  Jea.  i,  5).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.  Its  modem  name  b  likewise  Bahr  Tu- 
hanyth. 

In  Josh,  xi,  2,  *'  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth"  are 
mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that  is  here 
referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xii,  3),  and  *'  the 
plains"  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Most 
of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent  in  the  environs  of 
the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its  shores  stood  Capema-- 
um,  "his  own  city"  (Matt,  iv,  13);  on  its  shore  he 
called  his  first  disciples  from  their  occupation  as  fisher- 
men (Luke  V,  1-11);  and  near  its  shores  he  spoke 
many  of  hiM  parables  and  performed  many  of  his  mir- 
acles. This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled 
in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the 
ver}'  shores  of  the  lake,  while  numerous  large  villages 
dotted  the  plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Hctnd' 
book,  p.  424). 

A  *'  mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  which  were  in  for- 
mer ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and  resounded  with 
the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious  people.  Seven 
out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred  to  arc  now  unin- 
habited ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  occupied  by  half  a  doz' 
en  mud  hovels ;  and  Tiberias  alone  retains  a  wretched 
remnant  of  its  former  prosperity.     See  Galilee,  Sea 

OF. 

Oennesareth ;  GtonneBaritia.  See  Genmesa^ 
rkt. 
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Genne'ne.    See  Get^naub. 

Grenoud^,  Antoine  Euokne  de,  a  French  priest 
and  publicuit,  waa  born  in  1792  at  Mont^limart.  Af- 
ter the  first  expulsion  of  Napoleon  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Loais  XVI II,  and  became  adjutant  of  the  prince 
de  Polignac.  In  1820  he  established  the  journal  Lt 
DefenKur.  In  1821  he  bought  the  journal  Etoile^  the 
name  of  which  in  1827  was  chan^ed  into  (JazfUe  de 
France.  In  1822  he  was  ennobled.  After  being  for 
some  time  censor  under  the  ministry  of  Villele,  he  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  but  soon  devoted  himself  again 
wholly  to  the  editing  of  political  papers.  After  the 
Revolution  of  July  he  was  one  of  the  most  violent  de- 
fenders of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  was  involved  on 
that  account  in  difficulties  with  the  pope  and  the 
French  bishops.  In  1846  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Toulouse ;  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  moved  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  without  effect,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  concerning  a  restoration  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Besides  several  political 
pamphlets,  he  wrote,  La  Haiaon  du  Chrittianiime  (8d 
edit  Paris,  1841,  12  vols.) : — Leg  per€$  de  VegUse  des 
trois  prtnu  nedes  (Paris,  1837) : — Levant  et  nwdeks  de 
Ha,  tacrie  (Paris,  1837)  :—La  Vie  de  Jestu  Christ  et  des 
Apotres  (Paris,  1836;  2d  edit.  18-16)  :—//t«toire  cftin 
ame  (Paris,  1844)  i^HUt.  de  France  (Paris,  1844  1847, 
16  vols.).  He  also  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  of  Thomas  k  Kenipis^s  Jmitation  of 
Ckristf  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Malebranche, 
of  the  spiritual  works  of  Fenelon  (1842),  and  of  select 
works  of  Bossnet. — Brockhaus,  Converaaf.^Lpx,  a.  v. ; 
Hoefor,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Gen,  xix,  927.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oenovesi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  metaphysician, 
was  bom  at  Castiglione  Nov.  1, 1712.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Salerno,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1786.  He 
lectured  on  philosophy  at  Naples  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  was  attacked  by 
numerous  enemies  for  publbhing  his  metaphysics,  in 
which  he  recommended  the  works  of  Galileo,  Grotius, 
and  Newton.  He  was  protected  by  the  archbishop  of 
Tarentum,  and  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who  made  him 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  even  of  theology, 
in  the  Neapolitan  university.  In  1754  the  chair  of 
political  economy  was  founded  for  him,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  teach  this  science  until  his  death  in  1769.  He 
was  the  author  of  Elementa  Metapkysiras  (Naples,  1744, 
et  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo) : — Element,  art.  hgicihcriiicce  (1745, 
8vo).  In  these  books  he  followed  D'Alembert  and 
Helvetius.  He  published  also  Elementa  Theolngia  (Na- 
ples, 1751),  which  caused  him  to  be  interdicted  by  the 
Church  from  teaching  theology.  A  historical  eulogy 
of  Genovesi  was  published  by  Galanti  (Venice,  1774, 
^vo). — Hoefer,  A^our.  Bioff.  Generate^  xix,  932. 

Genoveva.    See  Genevikte. 
GkenovevanB.    See  Genevieve,  Orders  of. 

Qentile  (usually  in  the  plur.  0^13i,  gogim';  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  t^inf).  The  Hebrew  word  *^ia,  a  people,  is 
derived  from  the  obsolete  verb  iT'a,  to  flow  together^  as 

a  crotcd,  and  was  originally  used  in  a  general  sense  of 
any  nation,  including  the  Jews  them^^elves,  both  in 
the  singular  (Gen.  xii,  2 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  28 ;  Isa.  i,  4), 
and  in  the  plural  (Gen.  xxxv,  11).  It  is  also  used  \)0- 
etically  (like  the  Gr.  iGvia,  Hom.  //.  ii,  87 ;  Od.  xiv, 
73,  and  the  Latin  ^^en/«,Virg.  Gtorg.  iv,  430)  of  insects 
and  animals  (Joel  i,  6 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14). 

But  as  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  privilege  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  the}'  began  to  confine 
the  word  D^IS  to  other  nations  (Neh.  v,  8),  and  al- 
though at  first  it  did  not  connote  any  unpleasant  asso- 
ciations, it  began  gradually  to  acquire  a  hostile  sense, 
which  never  attached  itself  to  the  other  terms,  risiuJP, 
tongues  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18),  or  C^arJl,  the  peoples.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Jews  began  to  pride  themselves  npon 


being  "the  iirsi-born  of  God"  (Exod.  Iv,  22),  "the 
people  of  the  covenant,*'  *^a  holy  nation,  and  a  king- 
dom  of  priests'*  (Exod.  xix,  4),  they  learned  to  vm 
the  indifferent  expression  Go^m  to  imply  that  all  oth- 
er nations  were  more  or  less  barbarous  (Psa.  ii,  1,  8 ; 
ix,  7;  X,  16;  cvi,  47),  profane  (Jer.  xxxi,  10;  Eiek. 
xxiii,  30),  idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  and  uncleu  (Ifs. 
Hi,  1 ;  Jer.  ix,  26).     Thus  age  after  age  the  word  be- 
came more  invidious,  and  acquired  a  significance  even 
more  contemptuous  than  that  of  tlie  Greek  /3op/}afN>c« 
which,  l>eing  an  onomatopceui  to  imitate  the  rtrange 
sound  of  foreign  tongues,  is  paralleled  by  the  Hebrew 
trb,  37?,  a  stammerer,  applied  to  foreigners  in  Psa 
cxiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  11 ;  xzxiii,  19.     The  word  C^'tl 
gains  its  last  tinge  of  hatred  as  applied  by  Jews  to  all 
Christians.     Other  expressions,  intended  to  pdnt  out 
the  same  distinction,  are  used  with  a  shade  less  of 
scorn ;  such,  for  instance,  as  D'^sizS'^nn  (see  Baxtorf, 
TjKc.  col.  723),  oi  e^itf,  those  vithout,  which  is  Heiirais- 
Ucally  used  in  the  N .  T.  (1  Tim.  iii,  9.     See  Otho,  Lex. 
Rab.  p.  Ill ;  Schottgen,  Hot,  Hebr.  in  1  Cor.  v,  12.    In 
Mark  iv,  11  it  is  applied  to  the  incredulous  Jews  them- 
selves) ;  and  pS-b^p,  kingdoms  (1  Chron.  xxix,  90). 
The  Jews  applied  the  terms  P'^S^K,  lands,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Rabbis,  t2^il  rS'^'ir ,  rtgion  oflkt  tea, 
to  all  countries  except  Palestine,  just  as  the  Greeks  dis- 
tinguished between  Hellas  and  i/  /3ap/5npoc  (2  ChroOi 
xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  10 ;  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  Luke  xii,  80 ;  Lightfot^ 
CerUuria  Chorogr.  i,  ad  in  it.).    Although  the  Jews  thus 
separated  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  ther 
hesitated  as  little  as  the  Romans  did  to  include  them- 
selves in  the  Greek  term  fiapfiapoc  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi, 
7, 1 ;  comp.  Justin  Mar.  Apol.  i,  46).    See  Barrabiar. 

In  the  K.  T.  tOtnj  (although  sometimes  used  in  tlie 
singular  of  the  Jewii^h  nation,  Acts  x,  22 ;  Luke  vii,  5) 
is  generally  opposed  to  Israel  (rtfi  Xaif  Hfot),  Godi 
people  (Luke  ii,  82).  But  the  term  most  frequentlr 
thus  rendered  is  (not  t9ini,h\ii)"EX\fi»'tg^  which  is  dis- 
tinguished fn^m  'EXAf|vi«rrai  (Acts  vi,  1),  and,  although 
literally  meaning  Greeks  (as  in  Acts  xvi,  1,  3;  xvtii, 
17 ;  Rom.  i,  14),  yet  usnally  denotes  any  non-Jews,  be- 
cause of  the  general  prev^ence  of  the  Greek  langua^ 
(Rom.  i,  16,  and  passim ;  1  Cor.  i,  22 ;  Gal.  iii,  28,  etcX 
Thus  Timothy,  who  was  of  Lystra,  is  called  "EX^r,v 
(Acts  xvi,  1,  3),  and  a  Syropboenician  woman  'EXXq- 
vf'c  (Mark  vii,  26),  and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  ^ 
cioffvopd  Twv  'EA\r/v(uv  (John  vii,  85).  This  usage  is 
even  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  iWtine- 
fiog  is  made  a  synonym  to  aWo^vXicfto^  (2  Mace.  f\*, 
IB),  and  tA  iXXrivixd  i9tj  are  pagan  morals  (vi,  9) ; 
and  even  so  early  as  the  Sept.  version  of  Isa.  ix.  12, 
(XXrivei  IS  adopted  as  a  rendering  of  Q'^rabe,  PiiH^ 
tines.  In  the  Greek  fathers  'EXXijvkt/ioc  is  um^  for 
the  pagan,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Christian  world 
(Justin  Mart.  Resp.  ad  Qucpst.  42,  etc.),  and  they  call 
their  Apologies  Aoyoi  Trpoc  "EXAijvac,  or  koto  'KXXq- 
vutv  (Schleusner,  I^er,  N.  T,  ii,  769).     See  Grebk. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  Jews,  absorbed  as 
they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  especial 
mission,  to  rise  into  any  true  or  profound  conception 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  nations.  Hedged 
round  by  a  multitude  of  special  institutions,  and  taught 
to  regard  the  non-observance  of  these  customs  as  a 
condition  of  unclean ness,  imbued,  too,  with  a  blind 
and  intense  national  pride — they  often  seem  to  regard 
the  heathen  as  only  existing  at  all  for  the  purpw^e  of 
punishing  the  apostasy  of  Judaea  (Deut.  xxviii,  49;  1 
Kings  viii,  33,  etc.),  or  of  undergoing  vengeance  for 
their  enmity  towards  her  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6).  The  arrogant, 
unreasoning  hatred  towards  other  nations,  generated 
by  too  exclusive  a  brooding  upon  this  partial  and  nar- 
row conception,  made  the  Jews  the  most  unpopular 
nation  of  all  antiquity  (Tacitus,  Jfisi.  v,  2;  *'gen?  te- 
terrima,*'  ib.  v,  8 ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  xiv,  108 ;  Qnint.  Jvt. 
Vu,  7,  21 ;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ;  Died.  Sic.  Ed.  84 ;  Dio  Casi^ 
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Ixviii,  32;  Philostr.  Apdog.  v,  S3;  Ammian.  Marcel, 
xxii,  5,  ^''fcttentta  Jadasi,'*  etc.,  ^^  contrary  to  ail  men," 
1  Tbess,  it,  15).  See  Jkw.  This  disgust  and  scorn  un- 
fortunately fell  on  the  early  Christians  also,  who  were 
f^enerally  confused  with  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Bar- 
Cochba  (Tacit.  Arm,  xv,  44 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  25;  Ner. 
IG).  To  what  lengths  the  Jews  were  carried  in  recip- 
rocating this  bitter  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  the  Rabbins ;  the  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Gentiles 
aa  brethren,  might  not  journey  with  them,  might  not 
even  aave  them  when  in  peril  of  death  (Maimonides, 
Axseich.  iv,  12,  etc.),  and  held  that  they  would  all  be 
d3stro3'e<l  and  bnrn^  at  the  Messiah's  coming  (Otho, 
Lex,  JRiMnn.  s.  v.  Genti^s,  p.  231 ;  Eisenmenger,  EtU- 
deckt.  Judernt.  ii,  206  sq.).  There  is  the  less  excuse 
f\.iT  this  violent  bigotry,  because  the  Jews  not  only 
held  that  all  nations  sprang  from  one  father  (Gen.  x), 
but  had  also  received  abundant  prophecies  that  God 
waa  but  leaving  his  heathen  children  in  temporary 
dArkness  (Acts  xiv,  16),  and  intended  hereafter,  in  his 
mercy,  to  bring  them  under  the  Messiah's  sceptre,  and 
m  ike  them  "one  fold,  under  one  shepherd'*  (Isa.lx,  2, 
and  passim ;  Mic.  iv,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  9 ;  Psa.  xlv,  18 ;  ex, 
1,  etc.).  The  main  part  of  the  N.-T.  histor}'  is  occu- 
pied in  narrating  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  this 
fitaoToix^^  '''^^  0payfini)  (the  strong  barrier  of  Imme- 
morial prejudice  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
£ph.  ii,  14),  first  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  and  then 
of  their  converts.  The  final  triumph  over  this  obsta- 
cle was  mainly  due  to  the  inspired  ministry  of  him 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  li^dnKoKoQ  ruv  tOvutv  (1 
Tim.  ii,  7  ;  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,  219  sq.),  who 
lias  also  given,  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences,  the  most 
powerful  description  of  the  blessings  which  God  liad 
granted  to  the  Gentiles,  the  means  of  serving  him 
which  they  possessed,  and  the  shameless  degenerac}' 
which  had  ensued  on  their  neglect  of  the  natural  law, 
written  on  their  consciencea  (Rom.  i,  18-32).  See 
Heathkn. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  words  D^^ISi  and  i9vij  are 
used  as  proper  names.  Thus  we  have  "Tidal,  king 
of  nations,"  i.  e.  of  several  conquered  tribes  (Gen.  xiv, 
1,  2 ;  Kalisch,  ad  loc.).  In  Josh,  xii,  23  we  find  "  the 
kiniiC  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,**  where  Goyim  is  possi- 
bly the  name  of  some  local  tribe  (/jacnXevc  rrafx^vXi" 
ag,  Interpr.  Anon.).  In  Judg.  iv,  2,  "  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles"  probably  received  its  name  from  the 
mixture  of  races  subjugated  by  Jabin,  and  settled  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  (Donaldson,  Jatkar^  p.  263). 
See  Haroshrtm.  The  same  mixture  of  Canaanites, 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Philistines,  origin- 
ated the  common  expression  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 
D^i»n  b-'ba,  Sept.  VaKiKaia  aXKotpitXittv  v.  r.  rwv  tB- 
vutv,  Isa.  ix,  1 ;  Matt,  iv,  15  (Strabo,  xvi.  760;  Jose- 
phns,  Li/ty  12;  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.).     See  Gai.ilee. 

On  the  various  meanings  of  the  phrase  ^*  Isles  of 
the  Gentiles'*  (Dfiart  "^^Nt,  Gen.  x,  6;  Zeph.  ii,  11; 
Kzek.  xxvii,  15,  etc.),  see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus^  p.  38, 
272,  and  Isle.  On  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  see 
Temple,  and  Josephus,  War,  vi,  3. 

GtontiliB,  Giovanni  Valentino,  an  Arian,  was 
bom  at  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  aliout  1520.  Having  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  several  Italian  families 
had  already  formed  a  congregatirm.  Here  he  became 
diasatisfied  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  together  with  George  Blandrata,  John  Paul  Alci- 
ati,  and  Matthew  Grimbaldi,  formed  a  society  to  dis- 
cuss the  sense  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  referring  to 
the  subject.  "  The  result  of  their  discussions  was  that 
the  terms  co-essential,  co-equal,  and  co-existent,  were 
improperly  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  they 
were  subordinate  in  nature  and  dignity  to  the  Father. 
But  however  privately  their  meetings  were  held,  such 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as 
led  them  to  suspect  that  the  associates  had  departed 


from  the  orthodox  creed ;  upon  which  they  drew  up 
articles  of  faith,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded 
from  all  the  members  of  their  communion.  These  ar- 
ticles consisted  of  Calvin's  confession  of  faith,  which 
had  been  lately  approved  of  by  the  ministers,  syndics, 
councils,  and  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to  which 
a  promise  was  annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing  directly 
or  indirectly  that  should  controvert  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  therein  defined.**  Gentilis  signed  these  ar^ 
ticles,  influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recollection 
of  the  tragical  fate  of  Servetus.  In  private,  however, 
he  still  avowed  and  maintained  his  change  of  senti- 
ment, which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  magistrates, 
they  committed  him  to  prison.  At  length  he  ** de- 
clared his  readiness  to  abjure  whatever  should  be  pro- 
nounced erroneous.  Upon  this  he  was  sentenced  to 
make  the  amende  honorable,  to  throw  his  writings  into 
the  fire,  and  to  take  an  oath  not  to  go  out  of  Geneva 
without  the  leave  of  the  magistrates. '*  He  satisfied 
himself  **  that  he  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an  oath 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  terror,  and  with- 
drew into  the  country  of  Gex,  where  he  joined  Grim- 
baldi ;  thus  proving  himself  to  have,  with  much  obsti' 
nacy,  ver}'  little  true  religion."  He  went  to  Lyons, 
thence  to  Savoy,  and  finally  to  Gex.  As  soon  as  he 
was  known  there  he  was  sent  to  prison,  but  was  lib- 
erated within  a  few  days,  when,  U|X)n  the  bailiflf's  de- 
manding from  him  a  confession  of  faith,  that  he  might 
cause  it  to  be  examined  by  some  ministers,  and  sent 
to  Berne,  Gentilis  printed  the  same,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  bailiflr.  From  Gex,  Gentilis  went  again  to  Ly« 
ons,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined  Blandrata 
and  Alciati,  who  were  very  succrasful  in  propagating 
their  opinions.  In  1566,  the  king  of  Poland,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Calvinists  as  well  as  the  Catholics, 
published  an  edict,  by  which  all  strangers  who  taught 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  notion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
From  Poland,  Gentilis  withdrew  into  Moravia,  whence 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  Sa- 
voy, where  he  hoped  still  to  find  his  friend  Grimbaldi, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  suflfered  to  re- 
main unmolested,  as  Calvin  was  dead.  The  bailiflf  of 
Gex  seised  him  and  delivered  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  Berne.  He  was  convicted  of  obstinately  impugn- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  This  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  Sep- 
tember, 1566.  '*  Gentilis  triumphed  over  his  enemies 
by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  death,  rejoic- 
ing, as  he  said,  that  he  suffered  for  asserting  and  vin- 
dicating the  supremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.  His 
hypothesis  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was  that 
of  the  Arian  school.  His  history  aflfords  a  striking 
evidence  that  the  first  reformers,  when  they  renounced 
the  communion  of  Rome,  entertained  but  imperfect  and 
contracted  notions  of  Christian  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion." Benedict  Aretius  wrote  an  account  of  his  trial 
and  punishment  (1567,  Lat.  4to).  See  also  Beza,  Vol, 
Gentilis,  Teterrimi  Hoirftici,  etc.  (Geneva,  1567) ;  Hook, 
Eccl.  Biog.  v,  293;  Mosheim,C%.  Ui$t.  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii, 
pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  6 ;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Bwg.  Gin,  xix,  948 ; 
Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Bock,  Hist.  Antitrin.  i,  869 ;  ii, 
427;  Treohsel,  i4n/»^MWtari«r,  ii,  816;  Christum  Examm 
iner,  1, 206 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist,  (ed.  Smith),  iv,  360. 
Oentillet,  Innocent,  a  learned  Protestant  juris^ 
consult  of  the  16th  centun'.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  settled  that  he  was  bom  at  Vi- 
enne,  in  Dauphiny,  and  that  he  fled  his  conntr}'  on  ac- 
count of  the  edicts  against  Protestants  in  1585.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  syndic  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  two  of 
great  value:  (1.)  Apologia  pro  Christiania  GaUis  reUg. 
eeangelicm  seu  reformatas  (2d  ed.  Gene  v.  1588, 8vo ;  also 
in  French,  same  year) :— -(2.)  Le  Bvretm  du  Conrile  de 
Trente;  and  in  Latin,  Ezamen  ConcUii  Tridentini  (Ge- 
neva, 1568,  8vo).     The  full  title  is.  "  The  trial  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  wherein  the  said  council  is  proved  in 
many  points  to  be  contrary  to  the  ancient  councils  and 
canons,  and  to  the  king's  authority."  He  died  about 
1595.  See  Bayle,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  France  Prot^ 
estantey  vol.  iv ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Giiurale,  xix,  949. 

Qentilly,  Council  of  (ConciUwn  GenHl%acense\ 
held  on  Christmas  day,  A.D.  767.  Six  legates  from 
Rome,  six  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus,  several  Greelc  bishops,  and  most  of  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  were  present,  together 
with  king  Pepin  and  many  of  his  nobles.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  discussed, 
with  regard  to  the  addition  made  by  the  Latins  of  the 
words  *'  filioque"  to  the  creed.  Thpre  was  also  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  use  of  images. — Landon,  Manr 
valofCouncUty  s.  v. ;  Gie8eler,CA.  Hittory^  per.  ill,  §  12. 

G^utoOB.     See  Hindoos  ;  India. 

Oen'ubath  [many  Genu'haUi]  (Heb.  Genubath\ 
n33&,  Sept.  raKi}/3a^),  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  the  Edom- 
itish  royal  family,  by  the  sister  of  Tab  penes,  the  queen 
of  Egypt  (in  the  time  of  David),  reared  in  Pharaoh's 
household  (1  Kings  xi,  20),  to  save  him  from  the  ex- 
termination by  Joab  (ver.  16).  He  waa  born  (B.C.  cir. 
1036)  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  herself;  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  establishment,  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh.     Some  connect  the  name  with  the 

Heb.  root  33ft,  to  tieal^  and  suppose  an  allusion  either 
to  his  being  the  product  of  a  J\trtiffe  amour  (Clencus), 
or  to  his  existence  being  owing  to  his  father^s  having 
ttolen  away  from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Israelites 
(Thenius) ;  others,  with  greater  probability,  find  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  deity  Kneph  or  Cnuphis. 
See  Hadad. 

Gtonuflectentes,  yowicXiVovrfCf  Ikneeien,  a  class 
of  penitents  in  the  ancient  Church ;  also  called  pro- 
strati,  prostraters,  because  they  were  allowed  to  stay 
after  the  hearers  were  dismissed,  and  to  join  in  cer- 
tain prayers  particularly  offered  for  them  while  they 
knelt.  Forms  of  prayer,  prepared  for  such  occasions, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii, 
cap.  viii);  also  in  Chrysostom  (//om.  18  in  2  Cor.). 
The  station  of  this  class  was  within  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church,  near  the  ambo  or  reading-desk,  where 
they  received  the  bishop's  benediction,  and  imposition 
of  hands.  Some  canons  call  these  the  penUents,  by  way 
of  emphasis,  without  any  other  distinction,  because 
they  were  most  noted,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pen- 
itential acts  were  performed  by  them  whilst  they  were 
in  this  station. — Bingham,  (M^.  Eccl.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  4, 
and  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Oennflection,  the  act  of  bending  the  knee,  or 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Baronius  says  that  the  early 
Christians  carried  the  practice  of  genuflection  so  far, 
that  some  of  them  had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where 
they  prayed ;  and  Jerome  relates  of  St.  James,  that  he 
had,  by  this  practice,  contracted  a  hardness  on  his 
knees  equal  to  that  of  camels.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land gives  many  directions  in  her  rubrics  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  kneeling  in  pra^'er ;  but  warns  all  wor- 
shippers, in  the  last  rubric  on  the  communion  service, 
that  by  the  posture  prescriljcd  for  receiving  the  sym- 
l)ols,  *^no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  done, 
either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bod- 
ily received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  flesh  and  blood." — Farrar,  Eccl.  Dictionary ^  s. 
v. ;  Buck,  Theol,  Dictionary^  s.  v.     See  Kneeling. 

Genus  IdiomaticuiXL  See  Ckristology,  vol. 
ii,p.281. 

Geoffrey  (GeoJj[ro%)  of  Atucerre,  a  French  theo- 
logian,  was  bom  at  Auxerre  about  1120.  He  studied 
under  Abelard,  and  was  at  the  University  of  Paris 
when  St.  Bernard  came  there  to  preach  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  clergy  (cfe  convtrgione  ad  clericoi).  Deeply 
impressed  by  Bernard's  preaching,  he  entered  the  con- 


vent of  Clairvanx  in  1140.  For  thirteen  years  he  wai 
principal  secretary  and  travelling  companion  of  St 
Bernard.  In  1161  or  1162  he  waa  elected  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  but  the  monks,  dissatisfied  with  the  sever* 
ity  of  his  rule,  petitioned  Alexander  III  to  depose  him. 
Geoffrey  voluntarily  resigned,  and  withdrew  to  d- 
teaux.  In  1167  the  abbot  of  Citeanx  sent  him  to  Italy 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  ecn- 
peror  Frederick,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The  following 
year  he  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  srelK 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Henry  II  of  England,  who 
invited  him  to  remain  in  his  kingdom.  Geoflfrey  be- 
came successively  abbot  of  Fosse-Keuve  in  1170,  and 
of  Hante-Combe  in  1176.  Vft  have  no  infotmatioa 
concerning  him  after  1188,  thongh  Oudin  claims  that 
he  lived  until  1215.  He  compiled  the  letters  of  St 
Bernard,  and  his  own  writings  have  teen  inserted  in 
the  works  uf  that  saint.  A  number  of  his  letters,  to- 
gether with  a  life  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  tract  against 
Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e,  will  be  found  in  Bemardi  Oftrd, 
vol.  ii.  He  b  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Coatfo^ 
dium  Gavfredi  de  corpore  Christi  et  tacrammto  EmdnO' 
ristttBy  a  manuscript  tract  against  Ali^lard.  See  Oo- 
din,  De  Scriptor.  eccln,  vol.ii ;  Hixi.  Utter,  de  la  /rasoe, 
xiv,  480 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GdneraUf  xx,  27  eq. 

Geo&ey  of  Monmouth  {Gual/ridvt,  GatfiOu, 
GaafriduM)  was  first  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  after* 
wards  (1152)  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1154. 
He  wrote  a  Chromcon  sive  Hittoria  Britomm  in  xii 
books,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Welsh.  It  is  one  of  the  sources  for  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  Britain.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  Pari»,'l668, 
4to ;  the  latest,  that  of  J.  A.  Giles  (London,  1844, 8vo). 
Translated,  The  British  History^  from  the  Latin  I7  A. 
Thompson,  Esq.  (Ix>nd.  171H,  8vo ;  new  ed.  revised  I7 
J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1842, 8vo) ;  also  in  Bohn>  An/ij^a^- 
rian  JAlrary.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Britarm.  Lit.,  Aogfo- 
Korman  Period,  p.  14S-149. 

Geogony.    See  Cosmogokt. 

Geography,  considered  as  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  much  later  peiiod 
than  other  sciences,  probably  because  it  is  of  less  es> 
sential  necessity  to  man ;  yet  the  elements  of  the 
knowledge  out  of  which  scientific  geography  is  con- 
structed must  have  existed  as  soon  as  men  tamed 
their  attention  to  the  earth  on  which  they  dwelt,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  journey  from  one  part  of  its  €ar- 
face  to  another.     See  Cosmologt. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements,  we  hare  to 
gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  of  the 
earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and  these  for  the  n.ott 
part  in  the  poetical  bocks,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  the  language  is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and 
how  far  as  metaphorical.  There  seem  to  be  traces  of 
the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that 
the  world  was  a  disk  (Isa.  xl,  22 ;  the  word  yn,  dr- 
c/e,  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horixon, 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea,  or  sky),  bordered  by 
the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx,  18;  Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  cxxxix, 
9 ;  Prov.  viii,  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre  (E»k. 
V,  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  as  the 
navel  C^siata ;  Judg.  ix,  87 ;  Ezek.  zxxviii,  12),  or,  ae- 
cording  to  another  view  (Gesenius,  7%esavr.  s.  v.),  the 
highest  point  of  the  world.  The  pa98ages  quoted  is 
support  of  this  view  admit  of  a  different  interprets- 
tion;  Jerusalem  might  be  regarded  as  tlie  centre  of 
Uie  world,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  religiou9  light  and 
truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  seiife; 
for  Palestine  was  eituated  between  the  important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between 
them,  but  above  them,  ito  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.  A  different  view  has  been  gathered  fttm 
the  expression  **four  comers'*  (r'^63S>,  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  skirts  of  a  garment)^  as  though  implying 
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the  qnadrangalar  shape  of  a  garment  stretched  out, 
a^curding  ti  Eratosthenes's  comparison ;  bat  the  term 
*^  corners'*  may  be  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii,  8 ;  xxxviii, 
13;  Isa.  xi,  12;  xxiv,  16;  Ezek.  vii,  2).  Finally,  it 
is  saggested  by  B&hr  (Symbolik,  i,  170)  that  these  two 
Tiews  may  have  been  held  together,  the  former  as  the 
actual  and  the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  earth's  form.     See  Earth. 

In  the  account  of  creation  mention  is  made  of  a  spot 
called  Eden,  out  of  which  a  river,  after  watering;  Par- 
adise, ran,  and  **  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  be- 
came into  four  heads"  (fountains),  which  sent  forth  as 
many  rivers — Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  Phrat  or  Ea- 
phrmtes.  See  Edxti.  Josephus,  on  this  point,  says 
iiAnt.  i,  2),**  The  garden  was  watered  by  one  river 


which  ran  round  about  the  whole  earth  and  was  parted 
into  four  parts."  The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a 
vast  circular  plain  (the  earth),  with  water,  a  river,  or 
the  sea  (gUtxtat^o^  in  Homer,  //.  xxi,  196)  encircling  it, 
from  which  encircling  body  of  water  ran  the  said  four 
rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures or  not,  was  the  earliest  conception  entertained 
of  the  earth.  That  some  such  idea  was  entertained 
among  the  Hebrews,  even  at  a  later  period,  appears 
from  the  words  found  in  Psa.  xxiv,  2:  **He  hath 
founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it 
upon  the  floods"  (see  also  Prov.  viii,  27) ;  though  Job 
XX vi,  7,  '*  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing"  (compare 
Job  xxxviii,  4,  6),  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
writer  of  that  book  entertained  superior  notions  on  the 
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point.  That,  however,  the  general  idea  was  that  the 
earth  formed  an  immense  disk  (*Hbe  circle  of  the 
earth* ')|  above  which  were  the  substantial  and  firmly- 
fixed  heavens,  the  abode  of  Grod,  while  the  earth  be- 
neath was  his  footstool,  appears  from  the  general 
phraseology  employed  in  the  sacred  books,  and  may 
b«  found  specially  exhibited  or  implied  in  the  follow, 
ing  passages:  Isa.  xl,  21  sq. ;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Psa. 
oil,  25.     See  Astronomy. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews  had  but  a 
very  indefinite  notion ;  in  many  passages  the  "  earth," 
or  "whole  earth,"  is  used  as  co-extensive  with  the 
Babylonian  (Isa.  xiii,  6 ;  xiv,  7  sq. ;  xxiv,  17)  or  As- 
syrian empires  (Isa.  x,  14;  xiv,  26;  xxxvii,  18),  just 
as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman  empire  was  styled  orbig 
ierrarum;  the  "ends  of  the  earth"  (mSKp)  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  was  applied  to  the  nations  on  the 
border  of  these  kingdoms,  especially  the  Medes  (Isa.  v, 
26;  xiii,  5)  in  the  east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  west  (Isa.  xli,  5,  9) ;  but  occa- 
sionally tlie  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  di- 
rection to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Isa. 
xxiv,  16;  Zech.  ix,  10;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8).  Without  un- 
duly pressing  the  langua<7e  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii,  18; 
Isa.  xiii,  5).  The  world  in  this  sense  was  sometimes 
described  by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (^^ri),  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  otKovfifvrj  (Isa.  xiv,  21). 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  these 
were  described  in  various  ways,  sometimes  according 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  person  facing  the  east, 
before  (fi^p),  behind  C^inX),  the  right  hand  ("P^^), 
and  the  left  hand  (bx^sb),  representing  respectively 
E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii,  8,  9) ;  sometimes  rela- 


tively to  the  sun's  coarse,  the  ridng  (n^tlS),  the  tettrng 
I  (Xin^,  Psa.  1,1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (C-.n^,  Ezek.  xl, 
24),  and  the  dark  quarter  d'lBSC,  £xod.  xxvi,  20 ;  comp. 
the  Greek  ^o^oc,  Horn.  JL  xii,  240 j ;  sometimes  as  the 
seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  9);  and  some- 
tinies  according  to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  tea 
(d;)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii,  14),  the  panked  (35?)  for 
the  S.  (Exod.  xxvii,  9),  and  the  mountains  (D^*^nj  for 
the  N.  (Isa.  xiii,  4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  moontain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  esnh 
(Job  xxvi,  7).  The  north  waa  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  El-Dcrado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii,  22,  margin ;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  116). 

These  tenns  are  very  indistinctly  used  when  applied 
to  special  localities ;  for  we  find  the  north  assigned  as 
the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii,  18),  Babylonia  (Jer.  vi, 
22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi,  10),  and  more  &»• 
quently  Media  (Jer.  1,3 ;  comp.  li,  11),  while  the  sonth 
is  especially  represented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx,  6;  Dtn. 
xi,  5).  The  Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  nse 
of  terms  descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface :  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D^)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  pBle»> 
tine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Kile  (Isa.  xviii, 
2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Isa.  xxvii,  1) ;  monii- 
tain  ("^rt)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai 
or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh,  xi,  16) :  river 
(*irt3)  is  occasionally  applied  tathe  sea  (Jonah  ii,3, 
Psa.  xxiv,  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Isa.  xliv, 
27).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  for  de- 
scribing the  special  features  of  the  lands  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the  different  sorts 
of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  springs  being  very 
numerous  and  expressive.     We  cannot  fail  to  be 
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■track  with  the  adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geo^pra^ 
ph7  expressed  in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies 
(Numb,  xiii,  17-20)  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Moses 
(Deut.  viii,  7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy 
and  the  variety  of  almost  technical  terms  with  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  are  described  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews 
had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the  Egyptians 
(Jahn,  i,  6,  §  104).    See  Topographical  Terms. 

2.  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  period 
when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  classical  writers.  Like  most  other 
sciences,  geography  owes  its  elementary  cultivation  as 
a  science  to  the  Hellenic  race,  who,  from  the  mythic 
period  of  their  history  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire  (A.D.  476),  continued  to  prosecute  the 
study  with  more  or  less  system,  and  to  more  or  less 
definite  results ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  in 
a  qualiHed  sense  that  the  ancients  may  be  said  to  have 
known  or  advanced  scientific  geography. 

The  highlands  of  Armenia  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  ilrst  known  to  the  human  familv.  Descend- 
ing  from  these,  some  may  have  gone  eastward,  others 
westward.  The  latter  alone  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
Coming  south  and  west,  the  progenitors  of  the  world 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  countries  lying  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  roughly  termed 
Mesopotamia,  whence  they  advanced  still  more  south 
and  west  into  Aram  or  Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and 
Egypt.  These  are  the  chief  countries  with  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  if  the  national  geographical  table  found  in 
Gen.  X  is  to  be  referred  to  the  early  period  which  its 
position  in  the  Bible  gives  it,  it  would  appear  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  was,  even  be- 
fore the  flood,  far  more  extensive,  embracing  even 
*' the  isles  of  the  Gentiles."  See  Ethnology.  Oth- 
er parts  of  Scripture  by  no  means  warrant  us  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  national  calamitv  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Babylonia  more  minute  and  definite.  It  was  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Phcenicians,  that  the  Israelites 
owed  most  of'  their  geographical  knowledge.  This 
eomroercial  people  must  have  early  acquired  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  remote  regions,  while  engaged 
in  their  maritime  commercial  expeditions.  The  knowl- 
edge they  brought  back  to  Palestine  would  spread  be- 
yond their  own  borders  and  reach  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study 
on  subjects  of  the  kind ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine at  how  early  a  period  some  rough  notions  of  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  may,  by  means  of  the  Phoenician 
navigators,  have  been  spread  about  in  the  East.  Ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  vi,  4,  86), 
the  Egyptians  had  in  circulation  writings  on  geogra- 
phy. Their  king  Sesostris  mav  have  had  maps  {SchoL 
ad  ApoH  mod,  iv,  292 ;  Gogue't,Or^.  des  Ijoir,  ii,  227), 
though  probably  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (that 
is,  a  written  catalogue  of  places,  with  something  like 
their  relative  positions  and  distances  rout^hly  guessed) 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  whom  Joshua  (Josh,  xviii) 
sent  with  orders  to  **go  through  the  land  and  describe 
it ;"  and  the  men  **  went  and  passed  through  the  land," 
and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  He- 
hrews  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  north-west,  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  even  of  the  north  of 
Asia  (Ezek.  xxvii ;  Isa.  li,  27).  *From  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees  the  Jews  entered  into  relations  of  a 
mercantile  and  political  character,  which  extended 
their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  better 
acquainted  with  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Itskly.  In 
the  time  embraced  by  the  New -Testament  history 


I  they  must  have  been  widely  acquainted  with  the  then 
known  world,  since  colonies  and  individuals  of  their 
nation  were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  cov- 
ered by  ancient  civilization,  and  identified  with  the 
Roman  empire.  The  occasional,  if  not  periodical,  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at  least  the 
relations  which  they  would  sustain  w^ith  their  mother 
country,  must  have  greatly  widened,  and  made  less  in- 
accurate, the  knowledge  entertained  in  Palefitine  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  read  (Acta 
ii,5  sq.)  that,  at  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  "there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

8.  The  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  geography  as  a  science,  though  they  were 
widel}'  scattered  at  the  con.mencenient  of  our  aera, 
and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  literature.  The 
Greeks  probably  led  the  way  in  systematic  geography. 
The  first  map  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Anaximander,  al)out  B.C.  600.  Nearly  a  century  later, 
HecatAUs  of  Miletus  wrote  a  geogrnphiral  work  enti- 
tled Uipiodoi  yijc  (Ukert,  Geographie  des  ffecat.  und 
DamaMtea),  These  were  followed  l)y  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy. The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  likewise 
distinguished  as  geographers.  Ptolemy  acknowledges 
that  his  great  work  was  based  on  a  treatise  written 
by  Marinus  of  Tyre  (Heeren,  CommentuHo  de  Fcniibiu 
Oeographicorum  Ptdemcn^  etc.).  Pliny,  the  onlj'  Ro- 
man w^riter  deserving  of  special  mention  in  this  place, 
was  a  mere  compiler.  As  a  geography  his  book  is  of 
little  value  (see  'UV.eTt^  Geographie  d.Grieck.u.Iidtner; 
Alannert,  Geographie,  etc.).  Sacred  geography  was  not 
reduced  to  a  system  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
The  Onnmcuticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  an  alpha- 
betic lii^t  of  places,  with  brief  descriptions.  The  Tract 
of  Brocardos,  written  in  the  IHth  century,  is  little  more 
than  an  itinerary.  To  Samuel  Bochart,  a  French  Prot. 
estant  minister  (born  159^),  belongs  the  honor  of 
writing  the  first  systematic  work  on  Biblical  geogra. 
phy.  His  Geographia  Sacra  is  a  storehouse  of  learn-' 
ing  from  which  all  subsequent  writers  have  drawn 
freely.  Wells  wrote  his  Historical  Geography  of  the 
(?.  and  N,  T.  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Re- 
land*s  Palaslina^  published  in  1714,  remains  to  this  day 
the  standard  classic  work.  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches 
open  a  new  era  in  Biblical  geography.  It.  however, 
is  neither  complete  nor  systematic ;  it  is  only  a  book 
of  travels,  with  most  important  historical  and  geo- 
graphical illustrations.  Ritter's  Paldstina  und  Syrien 
aims  at  system  and  completeness,  but  it  is  too  diffuse. 
It  gives  a  risume  of  everything  that  has  been  written 
on  Bible  lands.  A  systematic  and  thorough  treatise 
on  Biblical  geography  is  still  a  great  desideratum  in 
literature.     See  Akchjeology,  Biblical. 

Among  the  profane  writers,  Herodotus  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jerusalem,  which  he  names 
Cadytis  (Herod,  i,  105;  ii,  lOG,  157,  159;  iii,  5,  02.  64, 
91 ;  iv,  39).  Strabo  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  treats 
of  Palestine  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book 
on  Geography,  mingling  together  much  truth  and  much 
error.  Ptolemy,  who  died  A.  D.  161 ,  treats  of  Palestine 
and  the  neighboring  countries  in  chap?,  xv-xvii  of  hia 
fifth  l>ook  (see  Reland,  p.  466  sq.).  Dion  Cas.>ius  re* 
lates  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pompey  (xxvii,  15- 
17),  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (Ixi,  4-7),  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  by  Hadrian,  and  the  insurrec* 
tion  of  the  Jews  under  the  same  emperor  (lix,  12  14). 
Of  the  Roman  writers,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hist,  (v, 
13-19),  treats  of  Syria,  including  Palestine,  and  sup- 
plies much  useful  information.  Tacitus's  History^ 
from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  bock, 
also  relates  to  our  subject.  He  hated  both  Jews  and 
Christians  {Armal.  xv,  44),  and  in  consequence  gave 
false  colorings  to  much  of  what  he  said  relating  to 
them  {Hist,  v, 8, 4 ;  ii,  79 ;  A nnal,  ii,  42 ;  xii,  2.3).  Some 
information  may  also  be  found  in  Justin  (xxxvi,  2).  In 

1  Suetonius  (^4  vgvstus,  98 ;  Claudius^  25, 28 ;  Vespasian, 
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4, 5 ;  Tihu,  4, 5),  in  Pompontiu  Mela  (i,  2),  and  in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xiv,  8 ;  xxiii,  1). 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Church  much  serviceable 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  geography  maj 
be  found  in  the  expository  writings  of  Theodoret  and 
Jerome.  The  most  important  work,  however,  is  the 
Onomatiieon  urbium  et  iocarum  tacroB  ScripUtrtB  (ed.  J. 
Bonfrerii,  1707).  Living  as  they  did  for  a  long  time 
in  Palestine,  the  writings  both  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
possess  peculiar  value,  which,  however,  grows  less  as 
the  times  of  which  they  speak  recede  from  their  own. 

Some  Arabian  writers  are  not  without  value.  We 
have  Edrisi,  Geogrjphia  NubUntit  (Paris,  1619) ;  also 
AbulfedflB  Tabula  Syrict^  and  his  Anmalu  Mustt-mici. 
Schttltens,  in  his  Index  GeographicuM  •»  VUam  Saladim 
(Lugduni  Batav.  1732),  has  collected  many  observa- 
tions of  Arabian  authors  on  Palestine.  See  also  Ro- 
senmaner,  Bandb,  BibL  A  Uerth.  i,  M ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde, 
ii,  478. 

Modern  works  of  travel  in  Bibie  countries  have  con- 
tributed much  original  information  on  this  subject. 
They  are  too  numerous,  especially  those  on  Palestine 
(q.  v.),  to  be  enumerated  here  in  detail.  Some  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  Darling's  CyclopoBdia,  coL  1819  sq. ; 
and  most  of  them  are  referred  to  under  each  country 
in  this  work.  The  following  lists  embrace  the  most 
important  in  the  several  classes,  including  the  alx>ve : 

a.  Andent  and  Afedifnval  Writen  who  have  iaciderU- 
ailff  furnished  InformtUion  on  Sacred  Geogr-.iphy. — The 
chief  text-book  is  of  course  the  Bible.  Next  to  this 
arc  (1.)  Jeurish — ^The  Apocrypha  ;  Josephus,  Opera  (ed. 
Hudson,  1720, 2  vols.  fol.).  Traill's  translation  of  the 
War  (London,  1851,  2  vols.)  contains  important  notes 
and  illustrations.  (2.)  Heiithen — Herodotus,  especially 
Rawlinson's  translation  (Lond.  and  N.  York,  1858-60, 
4  voN.) ;  Strabo,  Geographia  (ed.  Casaubon,  Geneva, 
1587) ;  Pliny,  ffistoria  NaJturaUs  (ed.  Sillig,  Geneva, 
1831-36, 5  vols.).  Dio  Cassius  (Hamburg,  1752)  gives 
some  short  notes  on  Palestine.  The  few  remarks  in 
Tacitus  and  Livy  are  of  littie  value.  (3.)  Christian 
— Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  in  His- 
tories Ecdes,  Scriptor.  Graci  (1695,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  Je- 
rome, (!?/>era  (ed.  Migne,  9  vols.  8vo) ;  Theodoret,  (>^)er(i 
(ed.  Migne,  5  vols.).  In  the  exegetical  writings  of 
Jerom3  and  Theodoret  are  some  useful  notes ;  they 
both  resided  in  Palestine.  William  of  Tyre,  Uistoria 
Belli  Sacri;  James  de  Vitrj',  Hiataria  OrientaUs^  etc 
(these  two  works,  with  several  others,  are  contained  in 
Banger's  GeMa  Dei  per  Francos^  fol.  1611) ;  Chrtrvdcs 
of  the  Crusade*  (ed.  Bohn,  1848),  containing  Richard  of 
Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf,  and  De  Jotnville. 

5.  Geoffraphical  Works  and  Itinentries.  —  Ptolemy, ' 
Geographia  (fol.  1535) ;  Tabfda  Petttingeriana^  a  rude 
chart  of  the  iioman  empire,  made  in  the  3d  century. 
Reland  gives  the  part  including  Palestine.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  Onotnasticon  Urbium  et  Locorwn  8.  Scrips 
tune  (ed.  Clerico,  fol.  1707 ;  last  edit,  by  Larsow  and 
Parthey,  Ber.  1862);  Vetera  Romanorum  Itineraria  (ed. 
Wesselint^o,  1735),  containing  the  important  itinera- 
ries of  the  Bortlcaux  pilgrim,  and  of  Antonine,  with 
Synehlimus  of  Hierocles ;  Edrisi,  Geof/raphia  Univer- 
tuUs  (in  Rosenmliller's  Analecta  Arabicn^  1828);  To- 
pographical Index  in  Bohttdini  Vita  et  Res  Gestre  Snla- 
dini  (ed.  Schultens.  folio,  1732) ;  Brocardus,  Locorum 
Terras  San.  Descriptio  (ed,  Clerico,  appended  to  the 
On^imasticon,  folio,  1707) ;  Abulfeda,  Tabula  Syriaca 
(1766);  Bocliart,  C>^7em  (ed.  Lciisdcn  et  Villemandy, 
1712, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  Sanson, ^'foyy-apAia  Sacra  (ed.  Cleri- 
co, folio,  1704);  CaroU  A.  S.  Paulo,  Gengraphia  Sanra 
(ed.  Ilolsten,  fol.  1704);  Ccllarius,  Noiitin  Orhis  Anfi~ 
qui  (1701-5,  2  vols.  4 to);  WeWn,  Hist4>rical  Gevqraphy 
of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  (1«19,  2  vols.);  Reland,  PalwstifM 
ex  monuments  veteribns  fflusfrata  (1714,  2  vols.  4to); 
Busching.  Erdhfschreifmng^  Pal&stina,  Arabien,  etc. 
(1785) ;  RosenmilUer,  B>b.  Geogr.  of  Central  Asia  (by 
Morren,1836,2  vols.);  R^umer, Pa/owf/na (1850);  For- 
Bter,  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  (1844,  2  vols.); 


1  Rdhr,  ffistorico-Geograph.  AccctaU  ofPalestisie  (1843); 
j  H\tUr,DieSinai'HalUn»el,P,.ldstinaundSyrien{lH4»-' 

bo,  4  vols,  in  six  parts ;  an  English  transL  has  appear- 
ed, Lond.  1868, 2  vols.) ;  Kitto,  Physical  Geography  of 
Palestine  (1841, 2  vols.) ;  0>nybeare  and  Howson,  /i/e 
of  St,  Paul  (1855, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Smith,  Voyage  assd  Sk^ 
wreck  of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.  1856) ;  Porter,  Hand-book  far 
Syria  and  Palestine  (1858, 2  voU.) ;  Van  de  Velde,  M^ 
moir  of  Map  of  Palutine  (1858) ;  Robinson,  PAf*.  Geog. 
of  the  Holy  Land  (1865). 

c.  Books  of  7rur^i:— Wright's  Eariy  Travels  in  Pal- 
estine (1848,  containing,  among  othe.  s,  Arculf,  S«walf, 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Manndeville,  and  Manndrell); 
Cotovicus,  Itinerariwn  HierosolymUanmm  (1619) ;  Qam- 
resmius,  Higloria  Theologica  el  Moralis  Terra  Sanetm 
Elacidatio  (1639,  2  vols,  fol.);  D'Arvieox,  Travels  iss 
Arabia  the  Desert  (1732);  Shaw,  Travels  m  Barhary 
and  the  IavuU  (1808, 2  vols.) ;  Pococke,  Description  of 
the  East  (1743  45,  2  vols,  fol.);  Hasselqubt,  Travrls  «• 
the  Letfant  (1766);  Niebuhr,  Travels  through  Ardbia 
(1792,  2  vols.);  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  etc.  (Pkria, 
1807,  2  vols.) ;  Ali  Bey,  Trctvels  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Sgr~ 
la,  etc.  (1816, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Seetzen,  Btistn  dinrdk  3gr- 
ien,  Paldstina,  etc.  (1854-55. 8  vols.) ;  Burekhaitit,  Trav- 
els in  Syria  (1822, 4to) ;  TraveU  in  ArtAia  (1829,  4to) ; 
Notes  on  the  Bedouin  and  Wahabys  (1830. 4to) ;  TraotU 
in  Nubia  (1822, 4to) ;  Bnckingham.  Trawls  in  PaieaOm 
(1822, 4to) ;  Travels  among  the  A  rub  Tribes  (1825,  4to) ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  etc.  (1822) ;  Laborde,  Jammey  tkrougk 
Arabia  Petraa  to  Sinai  and  Petra  (1838);  Lord  IJnd- 
say.  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edam,  and  the  Holy  Land  (1K38, 

2  vols.) ;  Addison,  Damascus  and  Palmyra  (18:^,  2 
vols.);  Bowrin/,  Report  on  Statistics  of  Syria  (1840); 
WilUams,  The  Holy  CVy  (1849,2  vols,);  Baitlett,  Forty 
Days  M  the  Desert -{bth  ed.);  Wcdks  about  Jermnaiem,- 
Jerusalem  Revidled  (1855);  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  (1^52);  Wiison,  Lands  of  the  Bible  {1847,2 
vols.);  Tobler,  Bethlehem  (1849);  Topograpkie  wm  Jo- 
rusalem  und  stinen  Umg^ntngen  (1853-54,  2  vols.); 
Lynch,  Official  Report  of  Erpedition  to  Explore  ike 
Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1852,  4to) ;  Narratire  of  Expedition^ 
etc.  (1849) ;  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  of  Journey  rommi 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1853,  2  vols.);  Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
rative  of  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  (1854,  2 
vols.) ;  Lepsius,  Discoveries  in  F^ypt,  the  Pemsumla  of 
Sinai,  etc.  (1853) ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  m  Pal' 
estine  in  1838-52,  2d  edit.  (1856,  8  vols.);  Porter,  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  Researches  in  Palmyra,  Ijebamon, 
and  Bashan  (1855,  2  vols.) ;  I^vard,  Ninevfh  <md  itu 
Remains  (1849) ;  Nineveh  and  Babyhn  (1858) ;  Loftoa, 
Chald'm  and  Sttsian'i  (1857) ;  Stanley,  ^tnnt  <md  PaU§^ 
tine  (1856) ;  Thomson,  The  Jjond  and  the  Book  (18.>8). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  important  articles  on  Bitilical 
Geography  and  Topography  may  be  seen  in  various 
numbers  of  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Tioar- 
nal  of  Sacred  IJferaiure,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  by  Robinson,  Thomson,  Porter, 
Rawlinson,  Layard, Wallin,  Poole,  Ainsworth,  and  oth- 
ers. 

d.  The  best  small  maps  are  those  in  Robinson's  Ro^ 
searchfs  (1st  edit.)  and  Porter's  Handbook;  Van  de 
Velde's  large  map  of  Palestine  is  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  hitherto  published  (2d  ed.  1865) ;  Henke's 
Bibel- Atlas  (Gotha,  1868)  is  valuable  for  the  ancient 
divisions. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Geology,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  earth's 
crust,  its  rocky  strata,  and  the  foAsil  remains  foand  ia 
them.  Its  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  chiefly 
arises  from  its  bearings  upon  the  Mosaic  aoconnt  of 
the  creation.  (See  M*Caul,  Notes  on  Gen,  i  [London, 
1861]  ;  (Chains,  Creation  [I^nd.  1861] ;  Pnrft,  Genmd- 
ogy  of  Creation  [Lond.  1861] ;  ChriaL  Remevthrrtnrer^ 
Apr.  1861 ;  Evrmg.  Review,  Oct.  1861 ;  KeerJ,  Eink.  dL 
bib.  Urgesch,,  etc.  [Basle,  1868] ;  Von  Schleiden,  Dag 
AUer  des  Menschen  Geschfechfs  [Lpa,  1868];  Free-miU 
Baptist  Quarter^,  Apr.  1864 ;  Burton,  CreeHon  [Lond. 
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1886];  Dawson,  Arcktda  [Lond.  1862];  Gloag,  JUla- 
tiofu  of  Geology  to  Tkeology  [£dinb.  1858] ;  Uuxtable, 
JUcord  of  Creatiom  Vmdicaitd  [London,  1801] ;  Hotton, 
Ckronol.  pf  Creation  [Lond.  18G0] ;  Lime,  Afosaie  Rec- 
ord [Edinbin^h,  1857] ;  Anon.  Sacred  Geology  [Lond. 
1847] ;  Sumner,  Records  ofCreaUon  [6th  ed.,  London, 
1850] ;  Wight,  Mosaic  Creation  (Lond.  1847] ;  Crofton, 
Geoioffy  and  Genesis  [London,  1854] ;  Yoang,  ScrqUural 
Geology  [London,  1840] ;  De  Serres,  La  Cosmogonie  de 
Moise  [Par.  1840;  in  Germ.,  Tttb.  1841] ;  Bosizo,  Hexa- 
emeron  vnd  Geologie  [Mainz,  1865] ;  Rorison,  The  Creative 
Week,  art.  v  of  Replies  to  "  Essays  and  Rtviews"  [Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1862] ;  Lewis,  God's  Week  of  Work  [Lond. 
1865] ;  A  met,  Preab.  Rev,  Oct  1865 ;  Poole,  Geuetis  of 
Earth  and  Man  [2d  ed.  Lond.  1860] ;  Wolf,  Die  Urge- 
scUdOe  [Homb.  I860];  Baltzer,  Schdpfmgsgeschichie 
[Lpz.  1867  sq.]  ;  Brit,  and  For,  Erang.  Rev,  Apr.  1867 : 
Keuach,  Bibel  fmd  Natur  [Freib.  1866] ;  Lncas,  Biblic, 
Ant,  of  Man  [Lond.  1866] ;  Pitcairn,  Ages  of  the  Earth 
[Lond.  1868] ;  Worgan,  The  Divine  Week  [Manchester, 
1864] ;  Wright,  Geol'gy  and  Antif^uity  of  Earth  [Lond. 
1864]  ;  Anon.  Phys.  Theory  of  (he  Earth  [Lond.  1864] ; 
M'CausLind,  The  Adamite  [l^od.  1864];  G&rtner,  Bi- 
btl  und  Geologie  [Stuttg.  1868].)     See  Crbatiom. 

L  History  of  the  Itiguiry,~~-(Cfmip,  tbe  rreatise  of 
rattisnn,  The  Earth  and  the  World,  Lond.  18.58,  p.  128- 
139.)  The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  learned  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters 
was  tliat  organic  remains  were  mere  mineral  concre- 
tions. Hypotheses  were  invented  purporting  to  ac- 
count for  their  production  in  methods  quite  worthy  of 
the  school  of  subtle  philosophy  whence  they  issued. 
This  was  maint;iined,  not  by  obscure  monks,  but  by 
really  accomplished  persons,  the  lights  of  natural  his- 
tory in  their  day,  such  as  Fallopio,  Mercati,  and  Olivi 
in  Italy,  Plot  and  Lister  in  England,  and  Agricola  in 
Germany. 

The  excavations  made  for  repairing  the  city  of  Ve- 
rona in  1517  brought  to  light  a  number  of  fossil  re- 
mains, the  appearance  of  which  exercised  the  wits  of 
that  time ;  and,  among  others,  Fracastoro  boldly  ex- 
pounded tiieir  true  meaning  and  relations.  He  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  originated  in  any  such  **  plas- 
tic force'*  as  was  pretended,  nor  conld  they  have  been 
the  results  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  After  having 
been  thus  rescued  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  they 
were,  however,  universally  attributed  to  the  deluge. 
Fabio  Colonna,  in  1600,  and  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
writers  of  this  period,  considered  that  all  petrifactions 
were  the  remains  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

In  1669,  Steno,  a  Dane,  attached  to  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  expounded  the  true  theory  of  organic  fos- 
sils ;  he  labored  to  harmonize  his  views  with  Scripture 
by  selecting  strata  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  unfos- 
piliferous,  and  treating  them  as  having  been  created 
before  the  existence  of  animals  and  plants.  In  1676, 
Quirini  contended  that  the  diluvial  waters  could  not 
have  effected  all  the  operations  attributed  to  them,  and 
maintained  that  the  universality  of  the  Mosaic  delude 
was  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In  1688,  Robert  Hook,  in 
bis  posthumous  treatise  on  earthquakes,  assigns  to  or- 
ganic remains  their  true  character,  and  supposes  that 
tome  species  may  have  been  lost.  In  his  diluvial  the- 
ory he  attempts  to  crowd  into  the  time  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  and  into  tbe  latter,  all  the 
visible  phenomena  of  upheaval  or  dislocation. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  Sacred  Theory 
of  the  Earfhj  describes  the  earth  at  the  beginning  as  a 
fluid  mass  composed  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  The 
heaviest  descended  to  the  bottom  and  formed  a  solid 
kernel,  around  which  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the 
atmosphere,  united ;  but  between  tbe  water  and  at- 
mosphere there  was  formed  an  oily  stratum,  which  re- 
ceived, little  by  little,  all  the  earthy  constituents  with 
which  the  air  was  still  charged.  On  this  consolidated 
bedf  marshy,  thin,  uniform,  level,  without  mountains, 
without  valleys,  without  either  seas  or  rivers,  lived 


the  antediluvian  generations.  At  this  epoch  the 
marshy  cru8t,  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  split, 
and  fell  down  in  the  great  abyss  of  waters.  From 
thence  came  the  universal  deluge,  the  disarrangement 
of  the  axis  of  the  globe,  and  the  changing  of  climates. 
The  earth,  thus  drowned,  had  still  some  cavities  into 
which  the  watera  entered,  little  by  little,  and  so  re- 
turned to  their  subterranean  reservoir.  Thus  the 
ocean  is  a  part  of  the  great  abyss,  the  isles  are  the 
fragments,,  the  continents  are  the  great  residuary 
masses  of  the  old  world.  To  the  confusion  brought 
about  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  waters  are  owing  the 
mountains  and  other  undulations  that  we  now  see. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  writings  which 
passed  for  the  effusions  of  learning  and  piety  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 

In  16r6,  Whbton,  the  great  astronomer,  published 
Atf  new  theory  of  the  earth.  He  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  still  having  in  its  midf  t  a  solid  and  burning 
kernel,  retaining  the  heat  which  it  received  from  the 
sun  when  it  was  only  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  and 
continually  spreading  it  towards  its  circumference. 
This  nucleus  is  it^'elf  surrounded  by  a  great  abyB.% 
which  is  composed  of  two  rings,  of  which  the  lower  is 
a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  upper  water ;  it  is  this  layer  of 
water  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  earth. 
The  deluge  was  occasioned  by  another  comet  striking 
the  earth,  and  was  the  parent  of  all  the  disturbances 
now  manifest  in  its  crust 

About  1680  the  great  Leibnitz  wrote  of  the  earth  as 
an  extinct  sun  vitrified.  According  to  him,  its  great- 
er portion  was  the  subject  of  a  violent  Are,  at  the  time 
when  Moses  tells  us  that  the  light  was  separated  from 
the  darkness.  The  fusion  of  the  globe  produced  a  vit- 
rified crust ;  when  the  crust  was  cold,  the  humid  parts, 
which  had  risen  in  vapor,  fell  again,  and  formed  the 
ocean.  The  sea  then  deposited  calcareous  rocks.  It 
at  first  enveloped  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  sur- 
mounted the  higher  parts  which  at  present  form  the 
continents  and  isles.  Thus  the  shells  and  other  rub- 
bish of  marine  animals  that  one  flnds  ever}' where 
prove  that  the  sea  has  covered  all  the  land ;  and  the 
great  quantity  of  fixed  salts,  of  sand,  and  other  mat- 
ters, fused  and  calcined  in  the  earth,  testify  to  tlie  uni- 
versal fire,  and  that  it  preceded  the  existence  of  tlie 

In  1695,  Dr.  W^oodward,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Nat- 
wal  History  of  the  Earth,  most  ably  vindicates  the 
proper  nature  of  organic  remains,  and  disposes  of  the 
views  of  those  who  attribute  them  to  casual  inunda- 
tions, or  to  the  wash  of  the  sea  when  the  land  was  first 
made ;  but  he  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  formation 
of  a  hypothesis  with  his  predecessors.  He  holds  that 
at  the  deluge  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  were  dis- 
solved in  the  water ;  the  remains  of  animals  sank 
down  and  became  imbedded  according  to  their  relative 
gravity. 

In  Italy,  Vallisneri,  finding  b}'  his  own  careful  ob- 
servations that  the  facts  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  then  in  vogue,  i^^ich  were  afiirmed  to  be 
founded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  attacked 
the  interpreters,  and  demonstrated  that  they  were  in 
error.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with  recording 
!  his  own  observations,  and  would  not  attempt  the  con- 
I  struction  ot  a  theory. 

In  1740,  Moro,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  that 
is  valuable  in  bis  onslaught  upon  other  cosmogonists, 
fell  into  the  error  of  becoming  one  of  theur  number. 
His  theory,  however,  is  much  more  consistent,  as  well 
as  reverential  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

In  1749,  BuflTon  published,  like  his  follow  philoso- 
phers, a  theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  now  found  in 
the  first  part  of  his  collected  works.  It  is  a  free  and 
easy  way  of  world-making  with  the  aid  of  a  sun,  a 
comet,  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  at  pleasure.  The 
Sorbonne  required  him  to  recant  so  much  of  his  woilt 
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as  expressed  the  sentiment  that  the  v«\ter8  of  the  sea 
had  produced  the  land,  and  then  left  it  dry,  and  that 
the  land  was  again,  by  wear  and  tear,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  sea.  The  recantation  is  published  with 
his  works.  These  gorgeous  ^dreams  cost  their  author 
forty  3'ear8'  thought,  and  enjoyed  uncommon  reputa- 
tion. Even  now  their  decision  of  tone  and  eloquence 
of  statement  command  an  interest. 

In  1756,  Lehmann,  the  German  mineralogist,  con- 
fined the  action  of  the  flood  to  the  production  of  a  few 
only  of  the  rocks,  and  assigned  the  unfossiliferous  stra- 
ta to  the  original  creation,  and  the  conglomerates  to  an 
intermediate  revolution. 

In  1760,  Michell,  who  held  for  eight  years  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  at  Cambridge,  showed  himself 
the  true  predecessor  of  modem  geolo;ry.  Neglect- 
ing cosmogony  altogether,  and  applying  himself  to 
the  description  of  the  strata  as  they  appeared  under 
his  own  observation,  he  discovered  the  true  sequence 
of  the  beds,  and  indicated  a  direction  in  which  the  ge- 
ologist might  pursue  his  labors  without  infringing  on 
theology. 

After  Michel],  the  visions  of  the  cosmogonists  were 
again  reproduced  by  various  English  writers.  Sound 
geology,  however,  began  to  take  precedence  of  world- 
making  ;  the  actual  wonders  of  the  subterranean  world 
were  preferred  to  the  gay  creations  of  the  world-mak- 
ers. Hutton,  WillLim  Smith,  and  a  host  of  foUowera, 
comprising  Cuvler  and  Brogniart,  kept  the  republic  of 
letters  well  employed  in  acquiring  the  grammar  of  the 
new  science,  which  was  created  by  physical  researches 
into  the  strata  and  their  content^).  Henceforward  cos- 
mogony assumes  a  second-rate  position. 

De  Luc,  in  1799,  wrote  the  chronolog}'  of  Moses,  as 
only  commencing  with  the  creation  of  man ;  and  of 
the  days  of  creation  as  being  not  natural  days,  but  in- 
definite periods.  A  hm^  line  of  illustrious  men,  many 
of  whom  are  now  living,  diverted  attention  from  the 
vain  attempts  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  descriptive  geology.  A 
classification  of  opinions  —  taking  only  the  views  of 
the  leading  men — will  serve  to  show,  in  a  general  way, 
what  has  been  said  and  done  for  the  last  tiftv  vears  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  following  are  the 
principal  hypotheses : 

1.  That  the  da3's  of  creation  are  indefinite  periods, 
during  which  all  the  phenomena  of  geology  occurred ; 
that  the  deluge  is  now  marked  by  the  drift  and  gravel 
remains  of  the  post-tertiary  age  (Cuvier,  Parkinson, 
Jameson,  and  others). 

2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  Genesis  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  verses.  The  phenomena  of 
geology  have  place  between  the  first  and  second  verses. 
The  chaos  was  universal,  and  ushered  in  the  present 
creation  (Chalmers,  1804.  See  also  The  Earth's  An- 
iiquily  in  harmony  tcith  the  Mosaic  A  ccowU  of  Creation, 
by  James  Gray,  M.A.,  1849). 

3.  That  the  earth  that  now  is  was  the  bed  of  the 
ante-diluvian  sea.  That  all  the  phenomena  now  visi- 
ble resulted  from  operations  in  the  interval  between 
the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  deluge.  That,  save 
this,  the  rocks  were  created  as  they  now  exist  (Gran- 
ville Penn,  Young). 

4.  That  we  cannot  rely  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Plebrew  records,  and  therefore  we  may  set  them  aside 
when  apparently  at  variance  with  geological  facts 
(Babbage). 

5.  That  the  records  are  poetical  representations,  and 
not  historical  (Baden  Powell). 

6.  That  the  first  verse  is  a  detached  account  of  the 
original  creation.  The  chaoo,  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  the  flood  were  local  phenomena,  and  refer  to  what 
was  tr  msacted  in  the  province  occupied  by  man  only 
(Dr.  Pye  Smith). 

7.  That  the  '*  days  were  great  natural  periods.  The 
Palirozoic  system,  pre-eminently  that  of  plants,  is  the 
Kork  of  the  third  day ;  the  secondary,  pre-eminently 


the  ep:)ch  of  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  ia  th« 
work  of  the  fifth  day ;  and  the  tertiary,  the  time  of 
mammalian  creatures,  is  the  work  of  the  sixth  day" 
(Hugh  Miller). 

8.  That  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  a  revelation  made 
in  visions  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet;  the  daj's  are 
therefore  spoken  of  not  in  connection  with  the  events, 
but  the  duration  of  the  vision.  The  events  oocorred 
in  extremely  lengthened  peritnls.  The  deluge  was 
partial  (Lime,  Mosaic  jRecord  in  harmony  wUh  Geolog- 
ical,  1864 ;  Poole,  Gentsis  of  the  Earth  and  ifoa,  1856). 

9.  That  all  creation  took  place  consecutively,  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  reading  of  Gen.  i.  All  things, 
fossil  and  recent,  form  part  of  one  whole  system  of 
life,  and  were  created  at  once  on  the  succesiive  davs 
of  creation.  That  the  fossil  species  have  become  grad- 
ually extinct,  and  their  remains  buried  by  distur(>> 
ances  occurring  from  the  first  (L*abb6  SolgMt^Cosmaff- 
onie  de  la  Bible,  Paris,  1854). 

10.  P.  H.  Gossc  {Omphalos,  Lond.  1857).  The  thwry 
of  this  writer  is  a  reproduction  of  Granville  Penn,  with 
a  dash  of  the  old,  arbitrary,  anti-geologic  notioD  of 
the  creation  of  the  rocks,  with  fossils  complete  as  they 
are.  He  affirms  a  principle  which  he  calls  the  law  of 
'*  Prochronism,"  in  virtue  of  which  the  strata  ofilie 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  their  fossil  flora  and  fanna, 
may  possibly  l)elong  to  a  "  prochronic"  (i.  e.  to  an  un- 
real and  symbolical  or  typical)  development  of  the 
mighty  plan  of  the  life  history  of  the  world. 

The  preceding  account,  though  it  is  only  a  very 
general  view  of  the  principal  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  suflSciently  shows  how  the  minds  of  the 
i^amers  have  felt  the  power  of  the  sacred  writings. 
They  have  done  homage,  unconsciously  in  many  in- 
stances, to  divine  truth,  by  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity of  accordance  with  it,  however  widely  they  have 
diverged  from  its  plain  teaching.  It  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  commanding  power  of  the  Scriptaits 
that  thus,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and  periods  of 
enlightenment,  they  should  still  have  been  the  p^)le- 
star,  guiding  all  voyagers  in  their  pathless  track  to- 
wards the  unknown. 

11.  We  have  reserved  until  last,  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfiactory,  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Crofton,  which  have  now  for  some 
years  been  before  the  world  (originally  sketched  in 
Kitto's  Journal,  Jan.  1850),  and  have  not  been  refuted 
by  any  philolo^er.  He  affirms  that,  apart  from  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  judging  from  analog}'  with 
Scripture  alone,  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume renders  the  following  ten  propositions  credible. 

(1.)  That  the  absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

(2.)  That  there  ma}*  have  been  a  long  inten-al  in 
duration  between  the  creation  of  *^the  heaven  and  the 
earth*'  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  and  tlie  continuation  of  the  earth^s  histuiy 
in  the  second  verse. 

(3.)  That  the  term  **the  earth"  does  not  apply  nec^ 
essarily,  in  every  instance,  to  the  whole  of  our  planet, 
but  sometimes  only  to  a  part  of  it. 

(4.)  That  the  state  of  the  earth,  descril>ed  m  the 
second  verse  as  **  without  form  and  void,"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  ftffin  and 
order,  bnt  may  signify  matter  reduced  to  disorder, 
after  previous  organization  and  arrangement. 

(J).)  That  the  »* darkness"  "upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,"  also  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  is  not  neg- 
ative of  the  previous  existence  of  light,  but  may  have 
been  only  a  temporary  one. 

(6.)  That  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the 
first  six  days*  creation  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  verse,  "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.' 

(7.)  That  the  act  of  "  the  first  day"  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  signify  the  creation  of  light,  but  may  have  beea 
only  the  calling  of  it  into  operation  upon  the  scene  of 
"  darkness"  described  in  the  second  verse. 
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(8.)  That  the  calling  of  "  the  light  Day''  and  *'  the 
darkness  Night/'  with  the  declaration  that  **  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  first  day/'  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  this  was  the  first  day,  ubioliaely 
speaking. 

(9.)  That  the  work  of  "the  second  day,"  mentioned 
in  the  sixth,  seTenth,and  eighth  verses,  may  have  been 
only  an  operation  performed  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
oar  earth. 

(10.)  That  the  work  of  "the  fourth  day,"  described 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  verses,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
then  Hrst  created  or  formed,  for  the  first  time,  from 
pre-«xistent  matter;  but  may  only  have  been  that 
they  were  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  present  earth,  made  visible  to  it,  and 
ordained  to  their  offices  with  respect  to  the  coming  hu- 
man creation  {Genesis  and  Geology,  Lond.  1852 ;  Phila. 
ISoS). 

II.  Controversy  hettoem  Geologists  and  Theologians. — 
"  The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  palaeontology 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
eighty  years.  But  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acisume 
the  form  and  lineaments  of  sciences  when  that  jeal- 
ousy, which  has  never  since  the  days  of  Galileo  ceased 
to  exbt  to  some  extent  iietween  the  religionist  and 
the  natural  philosopher,  began  to  evince  itself.  The 
religionist  was  alarmed  by  rumors  that  the  rocks,  un- 
der the  searching  eye  of  the  geologist,  disclosed  a  state 
of  iiacts  which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic 
detail  of  the  manner  and  order  of  the  creation ;  and 
the  studies  of  the  geologists  were,  without  much  in- 
qoiry,  condemned  and  denounced,  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  as  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Scripture.4,  and  as  infidel  in  their  in- 
ception and  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  science  was  not  slow  in  retorting  that,  if  the  record 
of  Moses  was  of  divine  origin,  it  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  development  of  facts ;  and  that,  if  it 
could  not  bear  the  test  of  physical  truth,  it  must  give 
way,  e%*en  though  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
treaf'ury  of  inspiration  ;  for  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed for  his  guidance  must  prevail  against  mere 
matters  of  faitli.  In  argument  the  man  of  science 
had  the  advantage,  but  in  practice  ho  erred  by  too  fre- 
quently assuming  geological  facts  and  Scripture  inter- 
pretation without  sufficient  inquiry,  end  so  contribu- 
ted, \-y  hastily  formed  conclusions,  to  put  asunder  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God,  which,  by  the  decrees  of 
Omniscience,  must  ever  be  joined  together. 

*'The  contest,  in  its  early  stages,  was  carried  on  by 
those  reliponists  who  construed  the  Mosaic  days  of 
the  creation  to  have  been  six  successive  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  our  glol)e  on  its  axis ;  and  the  objection  of  the  ge- 
olo^t  was  founded  on  the  obvious  impossibility  or 
absurdity  that  the  world  could  have  been  stocked  with 
the  various  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whose  re- 
mains have  been  fonnd  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  the 
brief  period  of  the  six  natural  days  that  preceded  the 
birth  of  Adam.  The  evidence  was  incontrovertible 
that  for  untold  ages  before  that  event  generation  upon 
generation  of  extinct  animals  had  lived  and  died  upon 
the  earth. 

1.  '*  To  meet  this  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  blot 
cot  the  first  page  of  the  Scriptures  from  inspired  rev- 
elation, and  which  was  obviously  subversive  of  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  a  host  of 
champions  arose,  who,  instead  of  examining  with  pa- 
tience and  testing  with  care  the  alleged  facts  of  geol- 
ogy, recklessly  denied  their  existence,  or  sought  to 
explain  and  account  for  them  on  wholly  inadequate, 
and  in  many  instances  on  false  and  absurd  principles 
and  grounds.  Some  ascribed  the  existence  or  fossil 
remains  to  the  flood  In  the  days  of  Noah;  others  to 
what  was  termed  a  plastic  power  that  exii^ted  as  one 


of  the  natural  laws  of  matter;  and  others,  again,  !n« 
sisted  thtit  the  various  systems  of  rocks  were  created 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals  that  had  never  lived,  and  of  plants  that  had 
never  grown,  imbedded  in  them.  These  were  the  rea- 
sonings of  Granville  Penn,  Fairholm,  Kurby,  Sharon 
Turner,  Gisbome,  Taylor,  dean  Cockbum,  etc. ;  and 
of  tliem  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery  has  extinguished  their 
arguments,  not  only  without  injur}'  to  the  cause  of 
Scripture  truth,  but  with  the  effect  of  establishing  it 
on  a  surer  basis. 

2.  "  Another  class  of  inquirers  sought  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  conceding  the  well-established  facts  of 
geology  and  the  geological  explanations  of  those  facts, 
but  suggesting  that  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew  at  the  present  day  was  such  as 
to  preclude  all  certainty  of  a  right  interpretation  of  its 
meaning.  This  was  the  position  of  Babbage;  while 
Baden  Powell  insisted  that  the  ni.rrative  of  the  crea- 
tion is  couched  in  the  language  of  mythic  poetry,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  historical  detail  of  natural 
occurrences.  It  is  satisfactory'  to  know  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  arguments  so  injurious  in  their  tendencies 
to  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Bible  no 
longer  exists;  for  the  precision  of  the  Mosaic  phrai^e- 
ology  will  be  found  confirmed  by  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  the  truths  of  geol(lg}^ 

8.  "At  on  early  period  of  this  controversy.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whose  sagacious  mind  and  prudent  foresight 
comprehended  the  importance  of  this  issue  l)etween 
the  facts  of  geology  and  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, propounded  the  proposition  that  *  the  writings 
of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe' — that 
after  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
may  have  comprehended  any  interval  of  time  and  any 
extent  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a  chaotic  period 
ensued,  when  death  and  darkness  reigned  upon  our 
glol  e,  and  the  earth  became,  in  Scripture  language, 
*  without  form  and  void,'  and  all  that  had  previously 
existed  was,  by  some  catastrophe,  blotted  out,  and  a 
new  world  of  light  and  life  produced,  by  fiats  of  the 
Deity,  in  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  closing  with 
the  birth  of  Adam ;  and  thus  the  world  which  now 
exists  was  cut  off  from  that  which  preceded  it  by  a 
period  of  black,  chaotic  disorder.  The  geologist  had 
thus  ample  room  for  the  existence  of  all  the  organisms 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  rocks  that  compose 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  he  might  labor  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  and  order  of  geological  events 
without  endan.;ering  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
the  creation." 

Against  this  view  Dr.  Conant  urges  several  objec- 
tions (Revised  Version  of  Genesis,  p.  xx),  the  force  of 
which,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  readily 
parried.  1.  The  sacred  writer  himself  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  such  an  interval.  Of  course  not,  since  its 
mention  forms  no  part  of  his  plan.  An  argumentum  a 
silentio  is  wholly  invalid.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  space 
can  be  found  in  point  of  fact.  2.  It  assumes  that  Mo- 
ses has  given  us  an  account  of  only  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tive work.  But  no  one  claims  tbut  he  has  given  all 
the  details  of  creation,  or  even  a  complete  outline  of 
it.  His  object  was  merely  to  state  so  much  as  stands 
connected  with  human  history' ;  and  on  the  view  in 
question,  this  is  more  perfectly  done  than  by  any  other 
interpretation,  since  it  was  the  last  creative  stage  by 
which  the  earth  was  specially  fitted  for  man's  abode. 
3.  Science  shows  no  such  convulsion  in  the  period  pre^* 
ceding  man's  introduction  on  the  earth.  On  the  con- 
trary', an  innumerable  series  of  such  cataclysms  are 
revealed  between  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  there  is  special  evidence  of  some  general 
ice-wave  almost  immediately  preceding  the  historic 
period,  in  the  phenomena  of  drift,  bowlders,  and  stria- 
ted rocks,  all  of  which  are  everywhere  strewn  upon 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe,    4.  Six  extended  ere- 
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ative  periods  allow  time  for  the  operation  of  second ! 
causes,  such  as  were  obviously  at  work  for  long  ages 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  whereas  six  mere  days  I 
would  be  no  more  called  for  than  a  single  instant, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  Almighty  flat  evoked  the 
primitive  matter  into  being.  But  we  are  not  compe- 
tent to  prescribe  what  would  be  a  worthy  process  for 
the  Creator,  and  this  objection  overlooks  the  moral 
significance  of  these  we^k-days  as  compared  with  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  the  theory  in  question  affords  eqnal 
scope  with  any  other  for  the  cycles  of  geogony,  geol> 
ogy,  and  gcontolo;ry,  while  it  brings  the  inspired  nar- 
rative closer  to  man's  present  home,  with  his  animal 
and  vegetable  companions.  For  example,  on  the  op- 
posite view,  little  propriety  could  lie  made  out  of  the 
historical  statement,  Gen.  ii.  It),  20:  **Now  Jehovah 
God  had  formed  from  the  ground  every  living  [thing] 
of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  brought 
[each]  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call  it;  so 
[that]  whatever  the  man  might  call  it  [as]  a  living 
creature,  that  [was]  its  name ;  accordingly,  the  man 
called  names  to  all  the  cattle,  and  to  the  bird  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  field ;  but 
for  the  man  [one]  did  not  find  a  helper  as  his  counter- 
part [(or  mate)].*'  Surely  Adam  did  not  call  forth  in 
review  the  fossil  forms  of  long-extinct  species  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  he  must  have  done 
80  if  the  animated  tribes  just  spoken  of,  which  are  ob- 
viously the  same  with  those  of  the  sixth  demiurgic 
day,  were  those  of  the  geological  ages.  The  advocates 
of  a  literal— although  not  local— creation  on  the  sixth 
day  are  at  libert}*  to  apply  the  above-quoted  language 
to  an  inspection  of  merely  the  surrounding  creatures, 
or  those  inhabiting  the  garden  of  Eden  along  with 
Adam,  as  specimens  of  the  various  races  roaming  the 
earth — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  animals  assembled  firom 
his  own  neighborhood  b}'  Noah  into  the  ark  [see  Del- 
uge] ;  for  their  interpretation  gradually  narrows  down 
the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  man's  special 
accommodation  ;  but  this  s^'mbolical  theory,  being 
throughout  of  cosmopolitan  extent,  requires  all  its 
terms  to  be  taken  in  their  most  universal  application. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  should  not  lie  con- 
tent with  the  creation  of  a  single  human  pair,  and 
their  location  in  a  particular  spot ;  but  it  really  favors 
the  modem  skeptical  demand  for  an  aboriginally  wide- 
spread humanity  in  various  independent  centres  of  or- 
igin.    See  Adam. 

The  objections  of  Kalisch  {Commentary  on  Genesis^ 
p.  48  sq.),  who  concludes  that,  '*  with  regard  to  astron- 
omy and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many 
essential  points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance 
with  the  established  results  of  modem  researches'*  (p. 
62),  are  as  follows:  (1.)  That  the  connecting  1, and,  of 
ver.  2,  '*  expresses  immediate  sequence."  So  little 
force  is  there  in  this  as  an  absolute  or  universal  re- 
mark, that  the  connection  in  quefition  occasionally  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  a  book  (Exod.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings 
i,  1 ;  Ezra  i,  1)  or  even  an  isolated  epistle  (2  Kin^s  v, 
6;  X,  2).  See  Gesenhts,  Thesaunu^  p.  .^95,  b.  (2.) 
Exod.  XX,  11,  "For  in  »ix  dti/g  the  Lord  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  etc.,  so  far  from  being  '*  in  di- 
rect opposition"  to  this  view,  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  it,  since  that  expression,  which  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  summary  statement  in  Gen.  ii,  1,  contains 
not  one  syllable  concerning  the  creation  (it  is  ilC5 
there,  not  K^a,  as  in  Gen.  i,  1)  of  matter.  The  for- 
mula "  heavens  and  earth"  In  Gen.  i,  1  denotes  the 
um'rerse,  as  its  absolute  position  there  shows ;  whereas 
in  Exod.  zx,  11  it  merel}'  designates  the  sky  and  the 
land  as  subdivisions  of  our  planet,  in  distinction  from 
the  sea,  which  is  immediatelv  added  to  embrace  the 
whole.  (8.)  "  In  Matt,  xix,  4  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created  *  in  the  beginning ;'  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day  was  therefore  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  verse."    This  is  a  piece  of  reason- 


ing which  refutes  Itself.  (4.)  "  The  earth  oonld  tmX 
have  been  termed  *  dreary  and  empty'  if  it  [had]  teem- 
ed with  life  and  vegetation  long  before."  Certainly 
it  could  if  this  life  and  vegetation  had  been  destroyed, 
as  we  suppose.  (5.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  ar^ 
ment  cited  by  the  same  author  (p.  45)  from  Hagh 
Miller  {Tettimony  of  ike  Roeks^  p.  121, 122)  is  inappo- 
site here,  that  **  fur  many  ages  ere  man  was  asbered 
into  being  not  a  few  of  [the  species  of]  his  humble 
contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  enj^ed  life  in 
their  present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  vein 
previous  to  their  appearance  many  of  the  existing 
[species  of]  moliusks  were  in  our  seas ;"  for  these  spe- 
cies may  very  readily  have  been  retreated,  on  the  the- 
ory we  are  now  advocating,  even  if  they  had  been  ex- 
terminated just  liefore  the  period  of  man — ^whicb,  bov- 
ever,  does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  their  genns  may 
have  survived  the  cataclysm  supposed. 

The  objections  which  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  urges  agaiort 
this  **  chasm  theory,'*  as  he  styles  it,  and  which  he 
regards  as  **  the  most  diiBcuU  as  well  as  the  mont  nn- 
satisfactor}'"  of  all  the  proposed  solutions,  are  ittll  less 
forcible  (Lange's  Commentary  on  Genegit^  p.  167):  1. 
The  incongruity  between  the  events  spoken  of  before 
and  after  the  chasm.  Bnt  on  this  theory  there  is  wo 
direct  connection.  2.  Want  of  natural  or  moral  rea- 
sons for  the  alleged  catastrophe.  But  no  catastrophe 
is  ttated  in  the  narrative ;  it  is  only  an  inference  of 
modem  times.  3.  The  theory  is  evidently  brooght  in 
as  an  escape  fh)m  geological  difiiculties^  That  is  little 
against  it,  for  all  the  modern  explanations  are  but  in- 
^nious  devices  to  meet  some  speculative  view,  except 
the  bald  one  that  holds  to  the  literal  creation  of  the 
universe  in  six  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  under  considcntion 
simply  allows  Moses  to  sa}'  nothing  about  matters  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  We  protest  against  niak- 
inz  him  wise  in  all  the  modem  scientific  ratiocinatioDS. 
4.  It  makes  the  **  heavens"  of  ver.  1  different  fmni 
those  of  ver.  8.  This  is  true  only  as  to  the  ejitwm 
of  the  term,  which  the  different  character  of  the  two 
contexts  requires  us  to  vary.  Does  any  reasonable 
interpreter  suppose  the  mere  sky  alone  to  be  meant  in 
ver.  1,  as  in  ver.  8  ?  6.  The  connecting  \  "  and,"  does 
not  admit  "so  sharp  and  remote  a  severance"  in  the 
history.  We  may  reply  that  there  was  no  wide  gap 
in  the  imagination  of  the  writer;  it  exists  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  modem  savant.  But,  supposing  that  Ho- 
ses did  know  all  about  the  period  thus  ignored  by  him, 
every  Bible  reader  is  aware  how  often  such  gap^  are 
silently  bridged  by  the  conjunction  in  question,  which 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  ''disjunctive"  nther 
than  a  copulative.  The  erudite  objector  himself  can- 
didl}"  admits  (p.  130)  that  such  minute  grammatical 
points  as  the  tense  of  the  verb  nn^n,  "  was,"  instead 
of  "i^n^,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  first  day 
is  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  **  beginning,"  are  in- 
conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  text  itself  dl«clo«a 
several  positive  indications  of  snch  a  hiatus  as  we  bars 
supposed  between  verse  1  and  2  of  Gen.  i.  (1)  The 
term  "  beginning"  implies  a  sequel  or  later  stage  of 
creation,  especially  as  it  stands  in  so  emphatic  a  po«<* 
tion  and  absolute  a  form.  (2)  The  act  here  designated 
by  the  word  '*  created"  is  not  a  general  one,  of  whif*» 
the  details  follow,  bnt  one  totally  distinct  in  kind  from 
them,  namely,  the  aboriginaHon  of  matter  itsdf :  hence 
it  is  not  used  again  until  the  bringin:^  into  existence 
of  animal  life  is  specified.  (8)  Accordingly,  the  phrase 
'*  heavens  and  earth,"  although  expressive  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  mean  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worids 
as  such,  or  as  now  extant,  but  merely  their  element- 
ary state  or  materials.  This  will  be  disputed  by  few 
if  any  interpreters.  But  thus,  under  any  theory,  a 
long  interval  must  hare  elapeed  between  this  paimor^ 
dial  state  of  matter,  and  its  organisation  or  oystalU* 
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cation  into  the  niost  rudimentary  forms  to  which  it  is 
poesible  to  apply  the  statements  of  the  succeeding 
vene.  (4)  For  *^the  earth"  u  there  spoken  of  sepa- 
rately as  at  least  a  segregated  globe,  and  special  prom> 
inence  is  given  to  it  by  its  emphatic  position  in  the 
sentence,  as  well  as  by  the  strong  disjunctive  accent 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Masoretes,  whereas  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  present  order  is 
not  spoken  of  till  a  much  later  point — a  fact  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  makes  the  latter 
phenomena  coincide  with  their  astronomical  produc- 
tion. (5)  The  force  of  the  sulistantive  verb  nr'^M, 
"  waa,"  which,  as  being  ejpresMd  in  ver.  2,  is  not  the 
simple  copula,  adds  intensity  to  this  distinction  of  the 
terrene  from  the  aerial  sphere,  and  shows  that  the 
writer  has  descended  from  the  universal  creation  to 
our  own  planet  as  the  immediate  abode  of  man.  Now, 
although  the  verb  in  question  ought  not  perhaps,  vrith 
some,  be  rendered  became,  remained^  etc.,  yet  as  the 
equivalent  of  ^irdpx*^i  ***  distinction  from  ci/ii ,  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  point  out  a  particular  condition  of  the 
earth  at  a  definite  stage  of  its  history  as  an  actual 
tceni  in  contrast  with  its  later  and  prior  state ;  q.  d. 
**Tbe  earth,  however,  still  existed  as."  etc.  (6)  The 
peculiar  phrase  employed  to  describe  the  condition  in 
question  is  even  more  conclusive  of  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  not  only  is  this  not  an  adjective,  which  would 
have  expressed  simple  quality,  but  the  nouns  ithtn 
sinhl,  literally  wcuteneti  and  desoicUion,  or  etnptinesa 
and  vaadijf  (for  both  these  ideas  are  implied,  and  the 
two  words  are  almost  synonymous),  used  superlatively 
by  way  of  reiterated  asseveration,  are  both  expressive 
of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  fact,  the  result  of 
an  active  cause,  and  not  a  mere  continuance  of  disor- 
der or  the  absence  of  organic  principles,  q.  d.  *'  wreck 
and  ruin"  (compare  Isa.  xxxiv,  11,  **  He  shall  stretch 
out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  [^t^Au],  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness  [boHu],**  speaking  of  the  complete  demo- 
lition of  a  city).  (7)  The  same  picture  of  devastation 
Is  contained  in  the  parallel  terms  DliiH,  o^m,  and 
O^an'^ao,  turface  of  the  water;  by  which  the  face  of 
the  globe  (not  its  interior)  is  represented  as  a  vast  and 
billowy  sea,  just  such  as  an  arctic  deluge  or  a  sudden- 
ly melted  oier  de  glace  would  exhibit.  (8)  Finally, 
the  brooding  (rfiH'na)  of  the  divine  Spirit  over  this 
dark  and  turbid  nest  (not  chaotic  world-egg)  does  not 
exclude  all  previous  creative  or  reductive  energy,  but 
rsther  implies  the  already  fecundated  germ  or  organ- 
ized embni'o,  which  only  needed  incubation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection  and  manifestation.  The  temina  rerttm 
survived  the  extinction  of  the  parent  races,  and  a 
fre!»h  brood  was  to  repopolate  the  globe.  Or  perhaps 
the  figure  may  still  better  be  Interpreted  of  the  fledg- 
lini;  earth,  chilled  and  stunned  by  the  recent  catastro- 
phe, nestling  for  warmth  and  protection  beneath  the 
genial  wings  of  Its  Creator,  to  gather  new  vigor  for  the 
final  essay  at  independent  life  and  action. 

4.  "  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Geology  and  Scripture, 
suggested  that  the  chaotic  period  had  been  confined 
and  limited  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  viz.  that  partiwhich  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  the  animals  connected  with 
him.  This  section  of  the  earth  he  designates  as  *  a 
part  of  Asia  lying  between  the  Caucasian  range,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Pen>ian 
and  Indian  seas  on  the  south,  and  the  mountain  ridges 
which  run,  at  considerable  distances,  on  the  eastern  i 
and  western  flanks;'  and  he  suggests  that  this  region 
was  brought  by  atmospheric  and  geological  causes  Into  j 
a  condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  kind  of  general ' 
disorder.  This  theory  left  to  the  geologist  his  unbro- 
ken series  of  plants  and  animals  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular  locality. 
But  the  explanation  was  never  received  with  &vor, 
and  woa  obvionaly  inconilstent  with  the  language  of 


Scripture,  inasmuch  as  the  term  *the  earth,'  in  thd 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  *  the  earth'  that 
Is,  In  the  next  verse,  described  as  *  without  form  and 
void,'  cannot  be  more  restricted  in  its  meaning  and 
extent."  Thb  theory,  however,  is  maintained  by  one 
of  the  latest  expositors  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
(Murphy,  Commentary  on  GenewU,  ad  loc.). 

5.  Another  scheme  of  reconciliation  of  Scripture  and 
geology  has  for  its  foundation  the  assumption  that  the 
Mosaic  days  designate  periods  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent — ^that  the  six  days  of  creation  portray  six  long 
periods  of  time,  which  commenced  with  **the  begin* 
ning,"  and  have  succeeded  each  other  from  thence 
through  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  Moses,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the 
seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  frova  his  work  of 
creation,  is  still  current  Against  such  a  construction 
of  the  word  "  rfay"  in  the  Bfosaic  record,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  who  was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  natural-day 
interpretation,  asserts  that  "  there  is  no  sound  critic- 
al or  theological  objection ;"  an  admission,  however, 
which  there  is  abundant  leason  to  dispute.    See  Day. 

**Long  before  the  question  had  assumed  the  Impor- 
tance and  interest  which  the  discoveries  of  geology 
have  given  to  it,  man}'  well-informed  philologists  ad- 
vocated the  opinion  that  the  Mosaic  days  were  periods 
of  long  duration.  Among  the  Jews,  Josephns  and 
Philo,  and  of  Christians,  IVhlston,  Des  Cartes,  and  De 
Luc,  have  so  expressed  themselves ;  while  of  those 
who  have  written  with  full  knowledge  of  geological 
facts,  we  have  Cuvler,  Parkinson,  Jameson,  SlUiman, 
and  Hugh  Miller — all  of  them  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  successive  periods 
of  long  duration."  Nevertheless,  in  a  hermeneutical 
point  of  view,  this  theory  is  open  to  the  gravest  objec- 
tions.    See  CosMOGONT,  Mosaic. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  is  perhaps  the 
most  finished  form  of  this  fashionable  theorising,  name- 
ly, that,  as  St.  Auf!U5tine  expresses  it,  **  common  solur 
days  are  mere  ricuntudines  carli,  mere  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  not  spatia  mora' 
rum,  or  evolutions  in  nature  Itelonging  to  a  higher  chro- 
nology, and  marking  their  epochs  by  a  law  of  inward 
change  instead  of  incidental  outward  measurements. 
....  This  is  not  a  metaphorical,  but  the  real  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word  *  day'  —  the  most  real  and 
proper,  the  original  sense,  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  It  con- 
tains the  essential  idea  of  cycllclty  or  rounded  perio- 
dicity, or  self-completed  time,  without  any  of  the  mere 
accidents  that  belong  to  the  outwanlly  measured  solar 

or  planetary  epochs,  be  they  longer  or  shorter 

Wonderful  things  are  told  out  of  the  commoYi  use  of 
language,  and  therefore  common  terms  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  widest  compass,  and  In  their  essential  instead 
of  their  accidental  idea.  ...  No  better  term  could  be 
used  for  the  creative  mora,  pauses,  or  successive  nai- 
ura,  as  Augustine  styles  them ;  and  so  no  better  words 
than  *  evening'  and  ^morning'  could  be  used  for  the 
antithetical  vicissitudes  through  which  the^e  succpf- 
sions  were  Introduced"  (Lange's  Genesis,  |5. 181).  This 
appears  to  us  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  In  debate,  and  that  in  a  form  so  nearly  akin 
to  pure  troMcendentalism  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
sober  criticism.  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  will  de- 
pend upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the  inquirer's 
own  mind.  But  this  interpretation,  whether  true  or 
false,  does  not,  In  fact,  at  all  touch  the  real  difficulty  be- 
tween the  geologists  and  Moses ;  It  rather  occasions 
that  difiiculty,  for  it  essentially  identifies  the  creative 
nras  of  the  two  schemes.  Now  the  discrepancy  In 
question,  as  we  shall  see,  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
absolute  or  comparative  length  of  the  several  creative 
processes,  as  to  their  relative  order,  and  character. 
These  are  unmistakably  fixed  In  the  most  marked  and 
indelible  characters  in  the  respective  records  of  geol- 
ogy and  Genesis,  and,  unfortunately  fur  the  theoi^'  in 
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question,  they  altogether  fail  to  tally.  However  in- 
definite an  extension,  therefore,  we  may  give  to  the 
word  *'day"  in  the  sacred  narrative,  this  will  avail  lit- 
tle so  long  as  the  successive  events  themselves  so 
widely  differ  from  those  of  the  scientific  system.  More- 
over, the  creations  of  the  geological  world  overlap 
each  other,  and  vary  in  their  relative  position  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  whereas  those  of  the  Biblical  cosmog- 
ony are  strictly  consecutive  and  universal. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  an  ingenious  theory  of 
Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman  (in  the  Meih.  Quar,  Rev.  Oct.  1868), 
who,  while  admirably  defending  the  **  nebular  hyputh- 
esis,*'  proposes  to  identify  the  ditya  of  creation  with  as- 
tronomical SBras.  He  leaves  no  room  for  the  alterna- 
tions of  ''*  evening  and  morning.*' 

**The  consistency  or  harmony  of  these  two  records 
of  the  creation — that  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  geologist 
— has,  in  conformity'  with  the  foregoing  interpretation 
of  the  word  *day,'  been  attempted  to  )>e  traced  and 
vindicated  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  '  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion' in  the  year  1855,  and  afterwards  republished  in 
The  TuHmony  of  the  Bocla,  and  also  by  Dr.  M^Caus- 
land  in  his  Serrmms  in  Slones,  The  former  sought  to 
show  the  consistency  between  the  facts  of  geology  and 
the  events  recorded  by  Moses  as  having  occurred  on 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  or  periods  of  creation, 
stating  that,  as  a  geologist,  he  was  only  called  on  to 
account  for  those  three  of  the  six  days  or  periods,  in- 
asmuch as  geological  systems  and  formations  regard 
the  remains  of  the  three  great  periods  of  plants,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammals,  and  those  only ;  and  *■  that  of  the 
period  during  which  light  was  created — of  the  period 
during  which  a  firmament  was  made  to  separate  the 
waters  from  the  waters — or  of  the  period  during  which 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  heav- 
enly bodies,  became  visible  fh>m  the  earth's  surface, 
we  need  expect  tti  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.'  But 
the  author  of  the  latter  work  {8t  mums  in  Stones)  has 
undertaken  further  to  show  that  geology  confirms  and 
establishes  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  the  record 
of  Moses,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  creation  of 
man — ^the  original  state  of  the  globe  *  without  form 
and  void' — the  first  dawn  of  light — the  formation  of 
the  firmament,  and  the  separation  of  the  waters  below 
from  the  waters  aI>ove  it — and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  creation  of  the  ve*;etable  world  on  the 
third,  and  the  creation  of  the  creeping  things  and  birds 
on  the  fifth  day."  But  neither  of  these  writers,  how- 
ever acute  and  accurate  in  matters  of  natural  science, 
was  competent  to  appreciate  the  philological  and  exc- 
getical  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  hence  both  have 
palpably  warped  the  statements  of  the  sacred  text  into 
a  forcible  conformity  to  their  geological  prepossessions. 
The  many  and  striking  discrepancies  will  appear  in 
the  following  discussion  of  the  facts  of  geology  in  de- 
tail.     See  section  iv. 

The  only  objection  which  even  these  geologists  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  above  explanation 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  geology  (in  their  view)  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  of  such  a  sudden  and  total  break  in 
tiie  order  of  creation  immediately  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  thev  can 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  face  of  the  two  well- 
known  facts,  that  no  remains  of  the  present  races  of  an- 
imals or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  the  fosniliferous 
rocks  (at  least  none  in  those  below  the  "  tertiary"),  and 
tliat  none  of  the  fussil  species  are  now  extant  upon  the 
globe.  The  few  exceptions  claimed  to  tliese  rules  are 
too  trifling  and  doubtful  to  affect  their  validity  (these 
are  stroni^ly  adduced  by  Lyell,  Antiq,  of  Man,  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1863 ;  a  careful  synopsis  may  l)e  .found  in 
Bruce's  Racers  of  the  Old  World,  N.  Y.  18C3,  ch.  xxxii ; 
comp.  Brit,  and  For.  Ev  m.  Rev.  Oct.  1861 ;  Mefh.  Quar. 
Rev.  Jan.  186-1),  and  the  cases  of  striking  resemlilance 
may  be  referred  to  the  maintenance  of  analogous  types 


of  being  in  each  fresh  creation.  Indeed,  tbe  onivcnaX 
presence  of '*  drift,"  and  the  stria  everywhere  found 
upon  rocks  at  the  surface,  seem  to  be  oondusive  e\i« 
dence  of  some  grand  cataclysm  closing  the  pre-Adam* 
ite  period  with  universal  wreck,  which  the  flippant  as- 
sertions of  seme  modem  writers  cannot  gainsay.  Sev- 
eral of  the  recently  discovered  cases  of  human  ronains 
or  art,  covered  by  deposits  computed  to  be  of  immenfA 
a<^,  are  examined  by  an  expert  in  the  MetJk,  Qsterttrkf 
Review  for  Oct.  1865,  and  the  prepcwteroas  conclusiaps 
!  derived  from  them  by  Lyell  and  others  fully  exploded. 
I  The  well-known  rate  of  the  growth  of  deltas  at  tbe  aU 
I  luvial  mouths  of  all  great  rivers  proves  that  they  be- 
gan their  course  not  over  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Prof.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Metk.  Quar,  Reticle  for 
Jan.  1869,  carefully  examines  all  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries alleged  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  roan  under 
the  five  heads:  **1.  Lacustrine  hoLitoHtms  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe ;  2.  *■  Kjocken-middinffs'  or  Kitch- 
en refuse-heaps  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  3.  Ddtai^  as 
those  of  the  Nile,  Po,  Ganges,  and  Mississippi ;  4.  Cact 
deposits^  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  6.  Remains  [of 
human  bones  and  other  objects]  found  in  tlie  peat, 
clay,  and  gravel-beds  and  terrace-formations  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world."  He  then  sums  up  the  prop- 
er scientific  conclusions  ftt)m  these  geological  data 
thus: 

(1.)  Man  and  the  mammoth  in  acme  parts  of  the  globe  vere 
o>Dtenipoi-aneou8. 

(2.)  Instead  of  carrvlDg  man  back  to  the  period  awlgned  Ut 
the  mammoth  and  other  great  extinct  pachyderms,  we  ure  re- 
quired rather  to  bring  the  mammoth  down  to  the  period  of 
man. 

(3.)  We  may  safely  say  that  the  facta  elfcited  not  only  thtm 
that  those  depoHits  in  which  remains  of  man  have  been  fnuol 
waff  have  bcMen  formed  within  the  six  thousand  jrtan  of  his- 
torical chronology,  but  that  In  all  probability  inch  ta»  Lht 
case. 

(4.)  The  knnwled|>e  we  yet  hare  of  the  dynnmical  geology 
of  the  vHrlouB  snp.  rficlal  formations  from  tite  *'  pleiatareiie" 
upward,  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  reach  tnutvortby  coo- 
elusions  with  remird  to  past  time. 

1 5.)  Geological  changes  have  taken  pUoe  In  tbe  past  vltli  a 
rapidity  seldom  If  ever  witnewed  at  present 

6.  In  view  of  all  the  difficulties,  some  interpreters  in 
despair  abandon  all  attempt  at  reconcilement  between 
the  Mosaic  record  and  scientific  findings, e.g.  Kaltsch, 
as  a1)ove,  and  in  general  the  whole  Rationalistic  school. 
Even  Quarry  {Genesis  and  its  Authorship,  Lond.  1866 
chap,  i),  while  acutely  and  forcibly  showing  tbe  on 
tenablencss  of  the  adjustments  proposed  in  favor  of 
the  geological  schemes,  is  not  content  with  pronounc- 
ing the  effort  prematu  e,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  sciences  involved,  but  proceeds  to  lay  down  tbe 
axiom  that  we  must  **  give  up  looking  for  physical 
truth  where  moral  truth  alone  is  to  lie  expected."  But 
surely  this  is  not  simply  a  case  where  tbe  phenomenal 
theory  of  interpretation  is  competent  to  exiilain  the 
whole  discrepancy — ^applicable  as  that  principle  was 
seen  to  be  to  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic 
account  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of  NyM* 
{ffextvemeron,  in  0pp.  Greg.  Nys.,  where  the  o^cal  ex- 
planation is  advocated);  for  as  Moses  is  expressly 
writing  on  the  subject  of  creation,  a  just  exegesis  de- 
mands that  his  statements — so  &r  as  they  are  parallel 
— must  tally  with  all  later  disco vWies  and  conclusions. 
See  Hermexectics. 

Mr.  Quarry  (Genesis,  p.  17  sq.)  adduces  the  fbBow- 
ing  alleged  discrepancies  as  evidence  of  the  non-hi* 
torical  character  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  i,  ii:  (l-) 
The  apparently  simultaneous  creation  of  both  "ihe 
heavens  and  the  earth"  in  the  beginning,  whereas  the 
firmament,  the  celestial  liodies  at  least,  are  represented 
as  being  formed  in  detail  at  a  later  da^'.  But  if,  ss  ve 
hold,  the  first  verse  merely  declares  the  calling  into 
existence  of  the  primordial  matter  or  elements,  not  only 
does  all  repetition  vanish,  but  the  distinction  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  between  creation  proper  and 
4>rogressive  development  is  duly  observed.    Our  ex« 
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planation  likewise  dissipates  his  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  term  '*  days"  before  the  creation  of  the  sun.  (2.) 
He  alleges  that  the  numeral  nnx,  one^  being  here  anar- 
throus, cannot  properly  be  rendered  *'  first*'  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  eve-mom  of  ceation,  in  the 
sense  of  the  order  of  time.  But  certainly  it  can  have 
no  other  meaning  when  followed  in  the  same  series  by 
the  other  undoubted  oidinaU  "second/*  **  third,"  etc. 
That  the  sixth  day  alone  has  the  article  is  due  to  its 
emphasis  as  the  concluding  one  of  the  working  week. 
(3.)  The  correlation  between  the  two  triads  of  works — 
^  the  luminaries  of  the  fourth  day  corresponding  to  the 
light  of  the  first,  the  lishes  and  birds  of  the  fifth  to  the 
waters  and  the  firmament  of  the  second,  and  the  ter- 
restrial animals  of  the  sixth  to  the  dry  land  of  the 
third*'  —  constitutes  no  valid  argument  against  the 
matter^f-fact  character  of  the  representation ;  for  these 
are  merely  signs  of  the  progress  and  harmony  observ- 
able in  all  God*8  plans,  and  a  special  coincidence  aris- 
ing in  this  case  from  the  necessarily  gradual  prepara^ 
^n  of  the  globe  for  its  varied  classes  of  tenants.  The 
assumptions  that  birds  are  impliedly  represented  as 
being  produced  from  the  air,  that  the  creatures  were 
all  brought  before  Adam  immediately  upon  their  crea- 
tion, and  that  the  woman  was  formed  on  a  different 
day  from  the  man,  are  all  gratuitous  and  erroneous, 
as  is  likewise  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  veg- 
etation in  chap,  ii,  5  was  absolute  and  universal,  in- 
stead of  referring  to  a  mere  spontaneous  grmcth^  and 
that  in  Eden  simply. 

III.  GeologiccU  Formations.— ^*  The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  rocks,  which  have  been  formed,  some 
by  the  action  of  fiie,  such  as  granite,  basalt,  porphyry', 
and  greenstone,  which  are  termed  igneous  rocks,  nnd 
some  by  sedimentary'  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
such  as  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  etc.,  which  are 
known  as  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks.  Igneous  rocks 
were  first  formed;  and  on  these,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  long  ages  of  our  planet's  existence,  were 
deposited  the  many  successive  layers  of  sedimentary 
stratified  rocks,  in  which  are  found  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  animals  and  plants  that  wore  in  existence 
during  the  several  periods  of  deposition.  1  hese  lay- 
ers of  rocks  have  been  frequently  and  extensively, 
throughout  these  eras  of  their  formation,  broken  up 
and  distorted  by  volcanic  action,  and  the  protrusion  of 
i;^neous  rocks  from  beneath,  upwards,  and  through 
them ;  and  by  these  the  mountain  ranges,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  have  t>een  elevated,  and  those  diversities 
of  land  and  sea  which  the  face  of  our  planet  presents, 
have  lieen  formed."  We  shall  continue,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  theory',  to  characterize  the  basis 
rocks,  L  e.  granite,  and  its  unstratified  congeners,  as 
^^neouA,  although  recent  investigations  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they,  as  well  as  the  superincuml>ent  anima- 
ted series,  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrations,  decom- 
positions, and  fresh  combinations  of  aqueous  agency. 

**The  first  aspect  of  the  globe  which  the  investi«ja- 
tions  of  the  cosmogonist  have  enabled  us  to  realize, 
present  to  view  a  viscid  igneous  ball  revolving  on  its 
axis,  and  wheeling  its  annual  course  around  the  sun, 
its  centre  of  attraction.  Its  present  ot  late  spiieroid- 
ical  form,  flattened  at  the  poles  and  elevated  at  tlie 
equator,  is  the  exuct  form  that  a  liquid  sphere  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  assume ;  and  the  still  pre- 
vailing central  heat,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  in  mines  from 
the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre,  re- 
veals the  igneous  origin  of  the  mass.  The  gradual 
cooling  down  of  this  fiery  sphere,  by  radiation  into 
space,  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  gran- 
ite or  some  other  iimeous  rock  on  the  surface ;  and  as 
the  cooling  progressed,  the  gases  which  are  the  constit- 
uents of  water,  and  which  are  kept  asunder  by  intense 
best,  would  naturally  combine,  and  thus  the  crust,  in 
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process  of  time,  would  be  covered  with  an  ocean.  Thus 
we  have  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  first  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  disturbed  particles  or  detritus  of  the 
igneous  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  which  encir> 
cled  the  globe.  The  lowest  of  our  sedimentary  rocks, 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  rest  on  the  primordial 
granite,  or  some  otlier  rock  of  igneous  origin,  are  found, 
on  inspection,  to  be  composed  of  the  debris  or  broken 
particles  of  granite,  and  so  fur  the  foregoing  theory  of 
their  origin  is  confirmed.  This  series  of  rocks' has 
been  styled  *  metamorphic,*  from  the  great  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  their  structure  B}'  the  action  of 
the  intense  beat  to  which,  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, they  must  have  been  exposed,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  partially  crystallized,  and  their  lines  of 
stratification  obliterated.  They  form  a  portion  of  thut 
vast  pile  of  the  bottom  rocks  which  have  been  termed 
*  the  Cambrian,'  and  which  have  been  calculated  to  be 
25,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  in  depth  or  thickness. 

*' Throughout  the  long  ages  occupied  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  sediment  of  which  these  bottom 
rocks  are  composed,  the  temperature  of  the  globe  must 
have  been  very  high,  though  gradually  becoming  more 
cool;  and  the  traces  of  animal  life  in  them  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  difficult  to  detect  and  identify.  The 
scanty  fossil  remains  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  industry  and  research  of  the  geologist,  reveal  no 
type  of  animal  life  of  a  higher  order  than  the  zoophyte 
(a  creature  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  a  vegetable 
nature),  annelids^  or  sea-worms,  and  bivalve  mollusks 
— all  of  them  marine  creatures  devoid  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing ;  and  with  them  have  been  found 
traces  of  fuooids  or  sea-weeds,  but  no  land  vegetation. 
In  fact,  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  organic  matter 
in  these  rocks  indicates  a  beginning  of  life  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  and  a  beginning  of  life  in  the  low- 
est and  n.ost  humble  of  its  forms. 

"The  long  sera  of  the  Cambrian  formation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  as  extensive,  during  which  the  rocks 
which  have  been  denominated  *the  Silurian*  were  ft  mi- 
ed,  by  sedimentary  deposits,  to  the  depth  (as  some  es- 
timate) of  80,000  feet.  The  fossil  remains  of  animals 
throughout  this  formation  are  abundant,  and  disclofo 
the  zoology  of  tlic  sera  to  have  been  confined  to  sub- 
marine invertebrates,  zoophytes,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
taceans; and  no  vertebrate  animal  appears  until  the 
close  of  the  sera,  when  the  remains  of  fishes  are  found 
in  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  Li^^ht  to  some  extent  must  have 
pervaded  the  earth  during  this  period ;  for  many  of  the 
mollusks,  and  all  of  the  crustaceans,  were  furnished 
with  eyes,  some  of  them,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tri- 
lobite,  of  a  peculiar!}*  elaborate  and  perfect  structure. 
It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  animals  whose 
entire  existence  is  passed  in  darkness  are  either  w  holly 
devoid  of  the  organs  of  sight,  or,  if  rudimentary  eyes 
are  discoverable,  the}'  are  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
vision,  as  exrmplified  in  the  animals  of  all  orders,  from 
the  mollusk  to  the  maUimals,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  caverns  of  lUyria,  in  the  caverns  of  South 
America,  mentioned  by  Uumlwldt,  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  in  deep  wells,  and  in  depths  of  the 
sea  where  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate. 

"The  system  that  succeeded  the  Silurian  was  thnt 
in  which  the  Devonian  or  Old-Red- Sandstone  rockn 
were  formed ;  and  all  geologists  concur  in  stating  thi;t 
the  position  in  which  these  rcK-ks  are  found  indicates 
that  the  lera  was  ushered  in  >>v  violent  commotions, 
during  which  most  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
in  the  world  were  thrown  up.  The  fossil  remains  of 
this  era,  during  which  sedimentary  rocks,  calculated 
to  be  about  10,000  feet  in  thickness,  were  formed,  pre- 
sent to  our  view,  in  addition  to  the  previous  existing 
onlers  of  animals,  vertebrate  fish  of  the  Placoid  and 
Ganoid  species.  These  have  been  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Hugh  Miller,  in  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  u 


«artila((inDui.  and  Find  In  strong  iulPicuincnts  of  bona  (jination  oT  prntiic 
composed  of  enamelled  piatn,  inxfa-n'l  of  the  bomy  in  these  Isltsr  iaj 
Ksles  which  (ctni  llie  coTcrin^;  of  tho  tieh  at  the  preiw  of  the  human  nee. 
cnt  diiy ;  and  it  has  been  tu^geitcd  by  Dr.  BorkUnd  ccrtalned,  art  the  product  of  profnae  and  eilraiin 
that  tiiiB  hard  coating  may  hare  formed  a  defence  Tejretatinn,  and  the  nstare  of  the  plantii  of  *birb  il 
BKainat  the  injurioun  effi'cbi  of  water  of  a  iiiKh  temper-  liiu  lieen  fcrmed  l»  eacilv  discoTermMe  bv  a  rlo«  »i- 
iiture.  The  llist  tnu'L'S  of  lund  vSKeCation  faav«  l>een  aminatlnn  of  tb«  mineral  itMlf.  ochirh,  on  intpwCiai 
found  at  the  top  nf  the  Silnrinn.  where  the  Old  Red  '  iliitclone  them  to  have  been  almost  entirely  »f  Ilie 
"The  fwail  remsins  of  »  crypto^piniio  order,  and  aueh  ■»  would  be  pnJBrei  is 
abundance  In  poxltiona  nf  tiadt,  tnri,  oiiif  himitlilt- 
Fernp,  ralamites.  and  eH|ui»itncei>na  plants  prepnnJer- 
alr,  Hnd  wood  of  hard  and  li;^eoi>s  tissiM,  which  ii,  m 
a  threat  measure,  dependant  on  the  nnsbadtd  IikI"  "^ 
the  BUnlieam,  In  of  rare  occomnce  in  this  forautina. 
while  seanon  rinea,  which  result  fr«oi  the  mipMt  of 
Trias.  (he  direct  ray!<  of  BunllRht  on  the  Ine,  art  not  Rati 

"The  nyntem  that  Eacceeded  the  Devonlnn  is  the    nt  all  in  the  fnwiil  woods  of  this  or  the  pmHuiis  forma- 

ley  appear  in  those  of  the  nceMdiog 


i!>  Ftated  to  htive  l> 


n  fbund  in  ■ 


small  reptile,  whirh 
rock  at  the  top  of 

the  Kloiie ;  Init  profeawir  Owen  i«  nf  opinicm  lh.it  tho 
rock  in  quention  does  not  belong  to  the  Old  Ked  .Snnd- 
le  fonnation,  hut  to  another  long  lubHxiuent — the 


to  mankind,  an  havini:  been  the  perliHl  of  the  fnrma- 


aj-ht. 


"  In  cooHrmation  of  thwe  views,  it  It  remiAalil* 
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that  other  geological  phenomena,  besides  that  of  the 
absence  of  the  Season  rings  in  the  trees,  indicate  that 
there  vras  no  variation  of  seasons  on  our  earth  before 
the  close  of  the  carboniferous  gsra.  Temperature  ap- 
pears, up  to  that  period,  to  have  been  tropical  and  uni- 
form in  all  latitudes;  for  the  fossil  remains  testify 
that  the  animals  and  plants  that  lived  and  grew  in  the 
carboniferous  and  preceding  le  as  at  the  equator  were 
cf  the  same  species  as  those  that  lived  and  grew  at  the 
same  period  in  the  arctic  regions — and  the  coal-meas- 
ures are  aa  abundant  in  the  high  latitudes  as  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones.  These  phenomena  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  central  heut,  and  the  consequent  neutralization  of 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  ruys,  the  influence  of  which  now 
operates  to  produce  the  variety  of  seasons.  The  cli- 
matal  condition  of  the  earth  in  those  ages  must  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  a  vast  humid  hothouse  shaded 
from  the  direct  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  which  would 
be  eminently  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  prolific 
vegetation,  such  as  that  which  has  been  stored  up  in 
our  extensive  coal-measures. 

"  The  zoology'  of  this  »ra  furnishes  us  with  the  first 
undoubted  traces  of  terrestrial  animal  life,  in  the  form 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  and  cockroach  tribe?,  scorpions, 
and  reptiles  of  the  batrachian  order — creatures  which 
were  adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  the  dull,  hazy,  tepid 
atmosphere  that  overspread  our  planet  at  this  time. 

"At  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  aera  another  com- 
menced, during  which  the  system  of  rocks,  which  has 
been  denominated  '  the  Permian*  system,  was  formed, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  indicate  that  great  changes 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  constitution  and 
aspect  of  the  earth.  The  exuberant  vegetation  which 
had  supplied  the  material  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
preceding  formation  had  died  away,  and  a  vegetation 
of  a  higher  order  succeeded."  **The  animals,  too, 
which  inhabited  the  Permian  earth  disclose  an  advance 
in  organic  life.  The  Saurian,  or  true  reptile,  here 
made  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
birds  present  themselves  in  the  New  Ked  Sandstone, 
a  member  of  this  system.  The  foot^tracks  of  these 
birds,  of  Immense  magnitude,  which  stalked  on  the 
Permian  sands  and  mud,  are  found  impressed  on  the 
now  hardened  slabs  of  sandstone  and  shales  of  that 
formation  both  in  Scotland  and  in  America. 

**  The  Permian  was  succeeded  by  the  systems  of  the 
Trias  and  Oolite,  who»e  fossil  remains  attest  an  ad- 
vance in  animal  as  well  as  in  vegetable  organization. 
Trees  of  the  palm,  pine,  and  cypress  species  were  min- 
gled with  the  diminished  ferns,  calamites,  and  coni- 
fers of  the  coal  aera;  and  with  this  improved  vegeta- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  insects  appears  to  have  come 
into  existence  to  feed  on  and  enjoy  the  increasing 
bounties  of  Providence.  But  the  peculiar  and  most 
striking  feature  of  the  age  was  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease, in  number  and  magnitude,  of  the  Saurian  rep- 
tiles which  then  peopled  the  earth.  The  Saurians 
were  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes — the  terres- 
trial, or  Dinosaurians ;  the  marine,  or  Elaniosaurians ; 
and  the  aerial,  or  Pterosaurians.  They  were  all  of 
them  air-breathing  creatures — amphibious,  and  more 
or  less  aquatic  in  their  nature  and  habits;  together 
with  the  birds  whose  tracks  have  appeared  in  these 
same  systems."  "  The  fossil  remains  of  the  reptilian 
inhabitants  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air  of  the  Oolite  world, 
more  especially  of  the  Lias  member  of  it,  have  reveal- 
ed them  to  have  then  swarmed  out  in  such  amazing 
numl>ers,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  geologists 
have  always  dwelt  on  the  scenes  which  the  earth  of 
those  days  must  have  presented  with  astonishment 
and  wonder,  and  have  named  that  sera  *  the  age  of  the 
reptiles.' " 

"The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system  succeeded  that 
of  the  Oolite,  and  presents  little,  if  any  evidence  of 
advance  in  creation.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest 
decrease  ot  the  Saurian  reptiles,  which  reigned  in  such 


almndance  in  the  preceding  formation,  and  some  traces 
of  the  true  mammals  have,  it  is  said,  been  found  in  this 
system.  At  all  events,  in  the  next  formation,  the 
Terthiry,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  mammal  race  of  animals,  including  the  quadruped 
mammifers,  resembling  those  now  extant." 

"  No  traces  of  human  remains,  or  of  any  work  of 
art,  have  been  found  below  the  superficial  deposits,  or 
outside  coating  of  the  globe ;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  introduction  on  the  earth  of  any  species  of  ani- 
mal whose  prototype  was  not  in  being  before  the  hu- 
man race  became  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Man's 
pedigree  is  of  less  antiquity  than  that  of  any  other 
known  creature,  though,  geologically  and  physically, 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  orders  or  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings;  for  it  is  admitted  hy  the  most  eminent 
and  best-informed  geologists  that  the  well-attested 
facts  of  their  science  demonstrate  that  the  plan  or  law 
of  the  creation  was  progressive,  beginning  with  the 
zoophyte  in  the  bottom  rocks,  and  ascending  through 
the  succeeding  formations  in  the  advancing  forms  of 
the  Mollusk,  Crustacean,  Fish,  Reptile,  and  Mammal, 
culminating  with  Man,  since  which  no  new  species 
has  been  introduced  on  the  scene.     See  Species. 

*^The  length  of  the  Ume  which  has  elapsed  since 
our  planet  was  a  ball  of  liquid  fire,  and  during  which 
our  world  of  light  and  life  was  elaborated  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  by  the  hands  of  the  Almight}*,  admits  of  no 
calculation.  It  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  days  or  years, 
or  any  known  measure  of  time.  We  can  only  lo<  k 
at  the  vast  piles  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
been  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  depth  of  fifteen  miles  at  the  lowa«tt  calcu- 
lation, and  ask  how  long  was  the  space  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  formation  of  those  masses  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  depositing  grain  after  grain  of  the  particles  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  yet 
that  is  but  a  brief  portion  of  duration  when  compared 
with  that  which  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  cool- 
ing down  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  existence 
of  life  upon  its  surface."  "The  Scriptures  do  not  fix 
the  age  of  the  earth,  or  supply  any  means  by  which 
we  could  calculate  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  *the  beginning'  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  creation,  including  that  of  Adam ;  and  the  Biblical 
records  have  unfolded  to  us  that  nearly  six  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  he  became  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  Facts,  however,  have  recently  come  to 
light  on  which  it  has  been  argued  that,  though  the  ex- 
tent of  the  human  fera  must  have  been  short  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  geological 
ages,  yet  some  of  the  human  race  must  have  tenanted 
the  earth  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  assigned  by 
the  Bible  records  to  have  been  the  date  of  Adam's 
birth.  Mr.  Leonard  Homer's  experimental  researches 
in  Egypt,  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  depths 
of  the  sedimentar}'  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
have  brought  to  light  relics  of  works  of  art  and  speci- 
mens of  man's  handiwork,  such  as  pieces  of  pottery 
j  and  sculpture,  that  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
telligent manufacturers  at  a  period  of  time  that  could 
not  l)e  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  years ;  but 
the  premises  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  de- 
duccKl  are  too  uncertain  and  fallible  to  warrant  such 
an  extension  of  the  commonly  received  ago  of  man. 
The  rate  of  accretion  of  sedimentary  deposits  of  a  river 
like  the  Nile  is  subject  to  so  many  varying  external 
influences,  that,  as  a  measure  of  time,  it  may  be  most 
fallacious,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  as 
disproving  the  record  of  Moses.  Still  greater  impor- 
tance has  i)een  ascrilied  to  the  discoveries  in  the  gravel 
quarries  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Suffolk  in  England,  of  flint  intple- 
ments,  such  3S  hatchets,  spears,  arrow-heads,  and 
wedffes  of  rude  manufacture,  associated  in  undisturbed 
gravel,  with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  whose  remains 
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aro  found  in  the  diluvium  formed  by  the  last  great 
geologicul  revulution.     If  those  implements  are  of  ar- 
tiricial  origin,  they  afford  strong  evidence  that  the 
races  of  men  by  whom  they  were  manufactured  were 
the  contemporaries  of  animals  which  geologists  affirm 
could  not  have  existed  witliin  the  Scripture  term  of 
human  life.     Nevertheless,  many  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  geological  phenomena  and  the  knowl- 
ed>;e  to  be  derived  from  them  have  not  admitted  that 
this  association  of  a  mixture  of  the  flint  implements 
with  the  extinct  animal  remains  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  co-existence  in  life  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
implements  with  those  animals,  and  affirm  that  mere 
juxtaposition  is  no  evidence  of  contem|M>raneity,  when 
no  remains  of  the  human  frame  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  place."     The  few  instances  in  which  such  re- 
mains  have  been    found   together  are  all  resolvable 
into  cases   of   animals  of  comparati\*ely  recent  ex- 
tinction (^  BibliothfCfi  Sitcra^  July,  1867,  p.  457  8q.)L 
The  |ige  of  the  diluvium   alxo   in  which   these  re- 
mains   have    been    discovered,   uncertain    as    it  was 
before,  has   not   been   determined    by   the    presence 
of    these    human    relics   in    it,  so    that   the   Scrip- 
ture chronology  of  the  human  aera  has  not  been  dis- 
placed. 

I  v.  Proposed  fdentificcUion  ofthste  Geolop'cal  Periods 
trith  the  Mosaic  ^'  Days.^' — Mo!«t  geologists  have  franic- 
ly  avowed  the  utter  incompatibility  of  these  rocky  rev- 
elations with  that  of  Genesis,  if  intended  as  the  records 
of  the  same  events ;  while  those  who  have  believed 
them  to  bo  reconciUble  have  usually  contented  them- 
selves .yrith  vaguely  referring  to  the  progress  and  or- 
der evinced  in  l)oth  accounts  as  a  proof  of  their  gener- 
al agreement,  without  attempting  anything  like  a  mi- 
nute comparison — doubtless  for  tlie  reaf^on  that  any 
distribution  of  the  geological  eras  into  precise  por- 
tions, such  as  those  of  Moses,  whether  six  or  any  oth- 
er number,  must  be  highly  arbitrary'  and  fanciful.  A 
few,  however,  following  out  the  suggestion  of  Jame- 
son, have  of  late  ventured  upon  such  a  collation  in 
detail,  e.  g.  Hugh  Miller  and  Dr,  M^Causland  (see 
above). 

1.  The  most  ingenious  of  these  schemes  makes  the 
fi-st  Mosaic  ^^day"  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  lower, 
metamorphic,  or  Cambrian  rocks,  in  which  the  eyelef^s 
xoophytic  life  is  compared  with  tlie  vivifying  influence 
of  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  abyss  as  yet  in  dark- 
ness; the  second  *'duy,"  on  which  the  firmament  was 
formed,  would  answer  to  the  Silurian  series,  contain- 
ing only  submarine  invertebra,  evincing  the  presence 
of  light;  the  third  '*day,**  when  the  drj'  land  brought 
forth  the  vegetable  tril)es,  would  be  represented  by  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  containing  also  vertebrated 
(ish  and  traces  of  land  vegetation ;  the  fourfh  "  day," 
which  witnessed  the  development  of  the  celestial  lu- 
minaries, would  agree  with  the  Carboniferous  aera, 
which  indicates  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  of  vapor  that 
had  before  enshrouded  the  globe,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
more  solid  form  of  woody  fibre ;  the  Jiffh  "  day,"  when 
birds  and  reptiles  were  produced,  would  be  denoted  by 
the  group  of  the  Permian,  New  Red  Sandstone,  Trias, 
and  Oolite  systems,  with  their  gigantic  Saurians  and 
bird-tracks;  and  finally,  the  sirtk  "day,"  which  saw 
the  creation  of  land  animals,  would  fall  in  the  Creta- 
ceous or  rather  the  Tertiary  epoch,  which  presents  the 
most  perfect  fossil  mammals.  Unfortnnatcly,  howev- 
er, there  exist  several  important  discrepancies  in  this 
effort  at  identification,  which  go  to  show  that  it  is  alto- 
gether artificial  and  untrue.  In  the  Jirst  plare^  there 
are  not  exactly  six  of  these  strata  of  rocks,  but  some 
ten  or  a  dozen ;  indeed,  geologists  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  their  proper  number  and  classifica- 
tion, some  making  them  out  to  be  a  score  or  more. 
Each  of  these  is  well  defined  in  itself,  and  most  of  them 
contain  their  own  peculiar  fossil  forms ;  yet  even  they 
are  evidentlj'  in  general  but  progressive  developments 
of  the  same  organic  types,  and  not  totally  fresh  orders 


of  bein^,  such  as  the  successive  stages  of  the  Mosaic 
creation  exhibit.     Nor  are  they  uniibrmly  distritMited 
over  the  earth's  surface,  but  some  here  and  otbera 
there,  although  preserving  almost  invariably  the  same 
relative  order ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
cases  they  mark  regularly  consecutive  eras  in  the 
earth's  history  as  a  whole.     Neither  are  they  eqosl  in 
extent  or  thickness,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
they  occupied  fixed  portions  of  tune,  tuch  as  the  M^* 
saic  days  of  co-ordinate  length.     J»  the  seamd  jAice^ 
they  do  not  tally  in  their  productions  with  the  Uosaic 
series.    The  account  in  Genesis  does  not  introdace  life 
at  all  until  the  third  day,  whereas  we  find  the  very 
lowest  St  atified  rocks  teeming  with  certain  kinds  of 
animiition.     Nor  is  this  the  vegetable  life,  which  first 
appears  in  the  record  of  Moses ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
such  as  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  precise- 
ly of  the  marine  order,  which  Moses  withholds  till  the 
fifth  day ;  while  geology  does  not  discover  vegetatk>n 
(unless  inferentially)  till  the  junction  of  the  Silnrian 
with  the  Old  Red  Sandsttme,  and  it  does  not  become 
characteristic  till  we  reach  the  Carboniferoos  era.   in 
like  manner,-  Moses  makes  the  creation  of  birds  aimul- 
taneous  with  that  of  fishes,  whereas  fish  appear  in  the 
strata  of  the  period  prior  to  that  of  the  bird-tracks— m- 
deed,  anterior  to  plants  themselves.     Moreover,  rep- 
tiles, which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  geo)ogic<d 
ann-ils,  are  passed  over  with  little,  if  any  distinction  in 
the  Mosaic  statement.     Terrestrial  animation,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  which  Moses  does  not  allude  till  the 
sixth  day,  begins  in  the  geological  series  as  early  as 
the  Carboniferous  age.     In  a  word,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  which  the  sacred  narrative  places 
at  a  decided  interval,. go  on  in  parallel  progresswa 
through  the  rocky  cycles ;  and  their  relative  order  of 
appearance  is,  if  anything,  rather  the  reverse  of  that 
given  by  Moses,  while  as  little  coincidence  appearB  m 
the  order  of  land  and  water  products.    In  <Ae  third 
place,  not  only  is  this  theory  opposed  to  the  obviously 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  *^  day"  in  the  Moe^c  rec- 
ord, and  hampered  by  exegetical  difficulties  at  evenr 
point  in  its  details  (such  as  the  application  of  the  S|Hr- 
it's  formative  *'  hovering,*'  ver.  2,  upon  the  dark  chaos, 
to  the  evolution  of  zoophytes;  the  segregation  of  the 
*' firmament,"  to  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  rock^; 
the  emergence  of  **  d  y  land,"  to  the  fossil  casts  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone ;  the  bursting  forth  of  the  heaven- 
ly ^Mights,"  to  the  production  of  the  coal-measures; 
the  formation  of  marine  "creatures  and  fowl,"  to  a 
motley  stratification  that  chances  to  contain  huge  liz- 
ards and  nondescript  rocs ;  and  the  creation  of  anima- 
ted nature,  to  the  piling  up  of  chalky  or  earthy  sedi- 
ment as  a  liasis  for  alluvial  soil) — aside  from  these  for- 
midable difficulties,  the  whole  interpretation  of  Moees> 
simple  language  as  adumbrating  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated systems  of  geological  changes  is  prepo^i^erous  in 
the  highest  degree.     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a 
h3-pothesis,  which,  while  it  outrages  every  just  and 
natural  principle  of  hermeneutics,  at  the  same  time  so 
utterly  breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  actually  brought 
to  the  test  of  scientific  comparison,  i«  wholly  unworthy 
our  acceptance.     Moses  is  clearly  relating  a  historic 
creation  of  the  present  races  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  analogies  between  the  events  and  pn»- 
gression  of  his  days  and  those  of  the  geolc^ical  cycles 
are  merely  such  resemblances  as  the  successive  resto- 
rations from  a  chaotic  state  would  naturally  {ffesent, 
although  on  a  vastly  difierent  scale  in  point  of  dan- 
tion. 

2.  Prof.  Dana,  in  bis  Manual  of  Geotog/g  (Phila.  V^\ 
gives  (p.  7-42),  as  the  latest  conclusion  of  science  on  the 
relation  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  co»- 
mogonies,  the  following,  which  he  has  condensed  from 
the  lectures  of  Prof.  Guyot  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  Apr. 
I^fi5,  p.  824  sq.),  and  which  we  here  place  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  statements  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis : 
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1.  Tan  BBOimiTKO  or  AcmT-j  And  the  emth  wm  without 
rrr  in  MAtreR. — In  vueh  abe-,fonn,  and  void ;  and  darkness 
f^inning  from  mutter  in  Uieiwas  upon  the  fucu  of  the  deep. 
elate  ofa  gamous  fluid  the  ac-IAnd  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
tirity  would  be  intense,  and  it  upon  the  &ce  of  the  wAters. 
would  show  itself  at  onoe  by  a,  And  (lod  raid.  Let  there  be 
manifestation  of  light,  since jlight;  and  there  was  liglit. 
ligiit  ill  a  resultant  of  moIecu-'And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it 
Ur  activity.  A  flaith  of  lightjwas  i;ood ;  and  God  divided 
through  the  universe  woaldthe  livtit  from  the  darkness, 
thi^refore  be  the  lin^t  announce-  And  God  called  the  light  day. 


uent  of  ttie  work  begun. 


9,  The  dktklopmbkt  op  tub 
KASTH. — A  dividing  and  sub- 
diviiiing  of  the  original  fluid 


and  the  darkne«u  he  called 
night.  Artd  the  fvrniryf  ntui 
tk''  viortting  ir«r«  thefiriA  day. 
— Ver.  a-5. 

And  God  said,  I^et  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  miditt  of 
the  water>i,  and  let  it  divide  the 


going  on  would  have  evolved  | waters  from  the  waters.  And 
syi«tems  of  various  grades,  and  God  ma<le  the  flnuamint,  and 
ultimately  the  orbs  of  space,  divided  the  waterd  which  were 


among  these  the  earth,  an  ig- 
neous uphere  enveloped  in  va- 
pors. 


3.  Thb  pboduotion  of  tok 
xabth's  rhybicai.  pratube8. 
by  the  outlining  <^  the  conti- 
nents and  oeeans.  Theoonden- 
siMe  vapors  would  have  grad- 
ually nettled  upon  the  earth  ai* 
oooling  progreaed. 


4.  Thb    nrntopnonow    or 

LIPB      UMPBR      m      BIMPLBBT 

poBMS.  as  in  the  lowent  of 
plants,  and  perhaps,  also,  of 
animals.  The  systems  of  struc- 
ture characterizing  the  two 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  Hadi- 
aU  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  Ittdiate,  MoHtiscan. 
Artieulaie^  and  VerM/raU  of 
the  animal,  are  not  brought 
out  in  the  rimplest  forms  of 
life.  The  true  Zm'e  era  in  hii<- 
tory  began  later.  As  plant* 
are  primarily  the  food  of  ani- 
raaK  there  la  reaaon  for  be- 
lieving that  the  idea  of  life  was 
first  expressed  in  a  plant 


under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the 
firmam.nt;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  cnlled  the  firmament 
heaven.  A  tid  the  evetdng  and 
th€  morninff  were  the  aeeond 
day— Ver.  6-8. 

.\nd  God  raid.  Let  the  wa- 
ters under  the  heaven  be  gath- 
ered toj^ther  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear; 
and  it  was  nx  And  God  call- 
ed the  dry  land  eaith,  and  the 
pithering  together  of  tlie  wa- 
ters ealle<l  ha  seas;  and  God 
Miw  that  it  was  good. — Ver.  9- 
10. 

And  God  raid,  T^t  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  tlie  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit- 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  hU 
kind,  wh«Nte  seed  is  in  itself, 
upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was  m. 
And  the  earth  brought  forth 
gnuM,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
aft'  r  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding  fhiit.  whooe  seed  is  in 
itself,  afrer  his  kind  ;  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  A  nd  the 
venvKj  and  the  mominn  were 
the  third  day.  ~-\eT.  11-13. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night ;  and  let  them'  be  for 
iiigns  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years ;  and  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  it  was 
sa  And  God  made  two  great 
lights ;  the  greater  light  to  mlo 
tlw  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  he  mad  >  the 
stars  also.  And  God  set  them 
in  the  firmnment  of  the  heav- 
en,to  give  liglit  upon  the  earth, 
ind  to  rule  over  the  dav  and 
over  the  night,  snd  to  divide 
the  light  fh>m  the  darknem; 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
A  nd  the  frrninq  anA  the  morn- 
inn  vrre  the  fourth  day. — Ver. 
14-19. 

And  God  said,  T^et  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hsth  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  o{)en  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  And  God  cre- 
sted great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth, 
which  the  waters  bmnght  forth 
abnndantly  after  their  kind, 
and  eveiy  wlnsred  fowl  after 
his  kind  ;  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  And  God  blessed 
them,  saying,  He  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  fill  th?  waters  in 
the  seas;  and  let  fowl  multiply 
in  the  earth.  A  nd  the  eoem'"n 
aud  the  momina  toere  the  fifUi 
do?/,— Ver.  20-'^8. 
9.  Tax  tNTE01>troTiOT«  or  And  God  said,  I>t  the  earth 
Tiix  iitoiixsT  of.AM  or  VBB-  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
TSmUTBe  — that  of  the  M^m-  titre  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
wols  (the  class  to  which  Man  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
belongs',  viviparous  species,  earth  aiter  his  kind ;  and  It 
vhleh  9Xe  eminent  above  all  was  sa    And  God  made  the 


other  vertebrates  for  a  qual- 
ity prophetic  of  a  high  moral 
pnrpoiie,  that  of  auckUng  their 
young. 


7.  Thb  iwTBopnonoit  or 
MAN— the  first  being  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  snd 
one  in  whom  the  unity  of  na- 
ture has  its  full  expression. 


R.  TbK  T>tBPLAT  or  THB  STB- 
TRMS  IM  TIIR  KINOnOMS  OP  I.IFF 

— the  exhibition  of  the  four 
grnnd  tjrpee  under  the  animal 
kingdom,  being  the  predomi- 
nant idea  in  this  phase  of  prog- 


beast  of  the  earth  afler  hts 
kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  everything  that 
ci-eepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
hi4  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  It 
was  good. — Ver.  t'4-26. 

And  God  said,  T^t  um  make 
mnn  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness;  and  let  th'm  have 
dominion  over  the  fii<h  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  tlie 
air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth  and  over  ev- 
ery creeping  thing  that  ci^eep- 
eth  upon  the  earth.  ik>  God 
createid  man  in  hli*  own  iinage, 
in  the  image  of  Grod  ci  eateii  he 
him :  male  and  femnle  created 
he  them.  .  .  .  And  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
A  f ut  the  eveniwf  ami  the  in  ortt* 
inn  *rere  tl*t  eixth  day.— Ver. 
26-31. 

Now,  however  piiobable  these  etagei  of  creative  prog- 
ress may  be  at  an  eaepoettion  of  sctence^  yet  we  find  the 
following  (among  other)  discrepancies  in  them  when 
compared  with  the  Biblical  text,  which  to  our  mind 
show  their  utter  incompatibility,  if  intended  as  an 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SAME  SERIES  OF  EVENTS,  and  whlch 

would  hopelessly  entangle  the  phtlolo); ist  and  exposi- 
tor  in  any  careful  and  judicious  comparison  of  the  geo- 
logical details  with  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer. 

(1.)  It  is  not  clear  how  liglit  would  necessarily  be 
the  first  rem/f  of  molecular  activity  in  a  gaseous  fluid  ; 
the  mass,  we  should  suppose,  would  have  already  been 
in  an  incandescent  state.  Nor  would  such  "cosmical 
light"  (whatever  that  phrase  may  mean)  have  been 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  constituting  the  alternations 
of  **  day  and  night,"  or  "  evening  and  morning."  In- 
deed, the  phraseolofcy  of  Moses  reveals  to  us  at  the 
outset  a  turbulent  surface  rather  than  a  homogeneous 
but  quiescent  mass  of  igneous  vapor  as  the  primeval 
chaos. 

(2.)  "Waters"  is  certainly  a  very  inappropriate  term 
for  a  fiery  nebular  substance  in  whatever  stage  of  flu- 
idity ;  and  the  division  of  the  supra  from  the  infra- 
firmamental  liquid  is  a  strange  description  of  the  dis- 
integration of  melted  spheres  from  each  other,  wheth- 
er still  vaporized  or  cooled  to  semi-solidity. 

{3.)  The  picture  of  the  chaotic  floods  retiring  to  their 
proper  beds  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  crys- 
tallieation  of  the  azoic  rocks,  or  the  hardening  of  the 
metamorphic  basis  of  the  earth's  c  u»t,  and  but  slight- 
ly more  to  the  condensation  of  steam  and  other  vola- 
tilized matter  by  a  radiation  of  heat.  Besides,  as  ge- 
ology itself  shows,  the  present  configuration  of  land 
and  water,  plain  and  mountain  chain,  river  and  desert, 
has  been  the  eflfect  of  innumerable  changes,  elevations, 
and  subsidences  at  vastly  diflferent  periods  scattered 
throughout  the  pre-Adamic  history  of  the  globe. 

(4.)  On  the  third  day  life  was  not  merely  "  intro- 
duced under  its  timplest  forms,"  but  there  were  cre- 
ated, besides  "grasa"  and  "  herb  j'ielding  seed,"  also 
the  fully  developed  ♦'fruit-tree,  whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self;'* whereas  geology,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  the 
lowest  stratified  rocks  any  of  these  higher  ftirms  of 
vegetation,  leaves  but  the  bare  presumption  (for  the 
author  is  only  able  to  state,  page  129,  that  "sea- weeds 
or  algn  are  the  earliest  of  the  gloljc,  probably  preceding 
animal  life")  of  the  existence  of  any  plants  whatever 
in  that  age.  The  fourth  day,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  production  or  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries, has,  it  will  be  observed,  nothing  corresponding 
to  It  in  the  geological  cycles.     A  notable  chasm ! 

(5.)  ITie  "four  grand  tj^pes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(radiate,  moUusk,  articulate,  and  vertebrate),"  how- 
ever, are  not  to  l)e  found  in  the  Mosaic  statement, 
which  refers  only  to  marine  creatures  and  (aqaatic) 
birdfl  as  belonging  to  the  fifth  "phase  of  progress" 
(day),  for  the  reason  obviously  that  the  soil  was  still 
too  humid  for  land  aniinaU,  such  as  geolog;}^  never- 
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theless,  exhibits  in  company  with  the  finny  and  feath* 
ered  tribes  indiscriminateiv. 

(6.)  If  the  rendering  *'  whales"  be  allowable  in  ver. 
21,  Moses  has  already  anticipated  the  lactiferous  ani-  ! 
mals  on  the  preceding  **  day ;"  and,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrates,  if  not  actual  reptiles 
(for  the  author's  gloss  of  *' prowling"  for  *' creeping" 
things  is  an  unheard-of  interpretation),  are  here  first 
introduced  in  connection  with  their  terrene  associates. 

(7.)  In  the  Mosaic  account  man  is  not  assigned  to 
a  separate  asra  from  the  quadrupeds,  although  he  is 
mentioned  last.  The  planting  of  Eden  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Eve  likewise  must  have  tal&en  place  on  the 
same  sixth  dav. 

m 

In  short,  striking  as  are  the  general  features  of  re- 
semblance between  the  above  geological  and  Mosaic 
schemes  of  creation,  especially  in  the  idea  of  syste- 
matic progression  manife>-t  in  both,  yet,  when  closely 
examined,  in  no  instance  are  the  epochs  found  to  tally 
in  particulars.  It  is  only  by  a  most  violent  distortion 
of  facts  on  the  one  side,  or  of  language  on  the  other, 
that  the  two  can  be  assimilated  in  detail.  We  prefer, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  older  explanation,  which 
finds  a  silent  place  for  the  records  of  geology  in  the 
first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis,  and  refers  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses  to  a  subsequent  creation  of  the  present 
order  of  terrestrial  things  in  six  literal  days.  Nor  are 
we  deterred  by  the  supposed  *^  lielittling  conception  of 
a  Deity  working  like  a  day-laborer  b}'  earth-days  of 
twenty-four  hours,"  since  the  Almighty  has  grounded 
upon  ^ Precisely  this  fact  the  institution  of  the  Salibath 
for  man  during  all  the  weeks  of  time.  See  Cosmog- 
ony. 

3.  A  still  more  recent  and  plausible  schedule  is  pro- 
pounded by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra^  July,  1867,  as  follows: 


OTd«r 
Scrtptare. 


Ordar  of  Geolofry. 


Whea 
Intnvlnred. 


:j 


Maw. 

Mamnuila. 


Bird*. 

Water. 

AainiAl*. 


Mmm, 
and  Stan. 


8. 


9. 


FLuite. 

Dry  land, 
and 


Cloud*  and 
water  Mpa- 

ratod. 
Atmoapbani. 


1.  <  Day  and  night. 


Lirrbt. 

Cmation  of 
matter. 


Man. 
Laiy  Mammala. 


Small  Mammal*. 
Bird*. 


RBptila*,  FItbm, 

Artlcnlata, 

Monn*ca,  and 

Radlata. 

Protosoan*. 

Plant*. 

Dry  land,  and 

Ocaan. 

D0Telopm«nt  of 

Atmosphere. 

Gradual  cooling 

and  oondeneatlon 

of  earth. 

Day  and  night. 

Igneog*  fluidity. 

Nebular  atate. 

Light. 
Creation  of  mat- 
ter. 


Predoml' 

nance. 


Man. 


Reptile*  and 

Reptilian 

bird*. 

Plant*. 

Amphibian*. 

FUhea,  Plant*. 

Mollntke,  and 

Ttilobite*. 


Namea 

of 

Formation*. 


AUurlam. 
Tertiary. 


Cretaceous. 

Juraaalc. 

Tria**ic. 

Permian. 

Carboalferon*. 

Devonian, 

Silurian. 

'Huronlan. 
Labimdorlaiw 


LnnreaUan. 


Prertooa 

to 

the 
formation 

of 
Strata. 


The  author  carries  out  the  parallel  between  the  Mosaic 
narrative  and  the  geological  phenomena  at  considera- 
ble length  under  each  day,  and  makes  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  a  harmony  in  the  details  than  any  previous 
writer.  He  wisely  abstains,  however,  from  a  minute 
examination  of  the  sacred  text  in  comparison  with  the 
scientific  elements ;  for  here,  like  all  his  predecessors 
in  this  direction,  his  exegesis  would  inevitably  have 
broken  down.  The  obvious  purport  of  the  account  in 
Genesis  is  sacrificed  to  the  geological  theory,  and  its 
phraseology  is  forced  into  the  geological  formulae. 
There  is  no  natural  or  critical  agreement.  Nearly  all 
the  above  strictures  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to 
this  new  version :  we  have  space  to  point  out  but  a 
few  special  discrepancies:  "day  and  night"  are  only 
provided  for  at  the  close  of  the  first  "day,"  and  then 
as  an  indefinite  series  of  alternations  between  light  and 
darkness,  not  as  a  single  vvx^tjfiipov ;  each  day  in  the 


geological  order  laps  over  into  the  other,  faistead  o 
being  sharply  defined  as  in  the  scriptural  statement; 
it  is  the  "plants"  of  the  fourth  geological  "day," 
rather  than  those  of  the  third,  that  correspond  wiUi 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  scriptural  program 
sion;  the  marine  creatures  of  the  fifth  Scriptui%  day 
are  only  to  be  recognised  in  the  "  amphibians"  and 
"fishes"  of  the  fourth  geological  cycle;  indeed,  tbe 
fourth  of  the  Scripture  days,  which  is  occupied  only 
with  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is  the 
most  active  of  the  geological  periods  in  the  prodoctiuo 
of  every  form  of  animated  existence,  be^iatmtig  with 
trilobites  and  running  up  to  complete  vegetation. 

But,  most  of  all,  we  object  to  the  general  view  imder 
which  this  is  set  forth  as  an  interpretatM>n  of  tlie  Bib- 
lical passage  in  question,  namely,  that  it  is  a  "  picto^ 
rial"  description,  or  "symbol,"  or  **vis»n,"  "retro- 
spectively prophetic :"  whereas  it  seems  to  us  a  plain 
literal  history,  utterly  destitute  of  tbe  least  semblance 
of  imager}'  or  seer-like  import  beyond  the  mere  nat  of 
a  few  anthropomorphisms  familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  such  liberties  are  allowable  in  herroeneotics,  that  is 
tlie  end  of  all  meaning  in  words.  For  instance,  when 
the  successive  scenes  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  are  com- 
pared QMeth,  Quart,  Rev.  April,  1868,  p.  298)  with  the 
regularly  numbered  emblems  of  the  Apocalypse  (the 
seven  seals,  trumpets,  angels,  vials,  etc.),  the  very  im- 
portant fact  is  overlooked  that  the  latter  are  avowedly 
set  forth  a»  symbolical  represerU€Uioiu  of  ecclesiastical 
import,  while  the  former  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
intimation  of  an  ulterior  significance.  Indeed,  this 
comparison  is  suicidal  to  the  interpretation  which  it  is 
put  forth  to  support ;  for,  as  the  visions  of  John  in  the 
Revelation  could  only  have  authority  as  premonitioas 
of  the  future  on  the  concession  of  their  actual  occur- 
rence in  the  manner  related  by  himself,  so  the  descrip- 
tion of  Moses  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  most 
be  accepted  as  literal  statements  of  real  phenomena,  in 
the  most  obvious  and  bona-fiie  sense,  before  they  cin 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  symbolical  applicatioD.  See 
Cosmology,  p.  528. 

This  much  only  may,  however,  be  granted  as  true  fai 
the  hypothesis  upon  which  these  and  similar  explana- 
tions are  based :  that  the  geological  and  the  Mosaic  cre- 
ations being,  like  all  of  God's  acts  in  a  given  line,  mu- 
tually typical  of  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
upon  a  uniformity  in  the  divine  plan — ^the  development 
of  an  archetypal  idea — were  in  their  great  (mtUaef^ 
of  course,  similar,  and  hence  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, be  justly  compared  together,  and  even  portray- 
ed in  the  same  general  terms ;  but  on  this  very  accoant 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  more  carefal 
not  to  confound  the  two,  and  especiall}*  not  to  sQli^ti- 
tute  the  distant  and  more  dimlv  shadowed  event  for 
the  one  directly  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer.  See 
Double  Sensr  (of  Scripture),  In  the  present  in- 
stance, moreover,  there  is  eminently  a  natural  ground 
of  necessity  for  the  coincidences  above  discemiMe:  al- 
though no  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  dram- 
atize the  facts  of  geology  into  precisely  six  acts,  yet 
the  aboriginal  creation  of  matter  is  of  course  the  first 
scene  in  each  case ;  light  is  a  prerequisite  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  this,  again,  must  be  the  antecedent  food  for 
the  animal  tribes,  while  man  forms  the  fit  outcome  of 
the  entire  plot :  the  incidental  details  of  the  two  schemes 
might  be  expected  to  vary,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  foand 
to  do. 

V.  Scriptural  Albuiotu  to  Geological  fac<».— (Con 
densed  from  Pattison,  vt  sup.  p.  lOa-108.)  The  sacred 
writers  make  frequent  references  to  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth  beneath.  Are  such  leferences  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  establbhed  by  subsequent 
researches  and  the  observation  of  travellers,  or  do  the 
latter  convict  the  former  of  ignorance  and  error?  The 
question  is  the  more  important  as  the  materials  of  tbe 
earth  are  not  treated  cotrvenlionalfy  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  naturally.     In  speaking  of  the  sand  on  the  sea^ 
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sbore,  one  writer  alludes  to  it  as  «  barrier  placed  by 
God  against  the  encroachments  of  ocean,  another  as 
an  illustration  of  the  countless  host  of  the  Philistines, 
a  third  aa  representative  of  the  multitude  of  God*8  peo- 
ple. Far  different  and  more  adapted  to  universal  um 
is  this  than  the  employment  of  one  object  always  to 
express  one  and  the  same  idea,  as  in  the  symbolic  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  and  as  is 
the  uaage  in  much  of  the  literature  of  the  £ast.  Free- 
dom of  language,  if  not  of  thought,  is  unknown  where 
every  object  is  used  as  a  conventional  sign,  always  ap- 
propriated to  one  fixed  sentiment.  We  shall  find  inci- 
dental accordances  between  the  facts  and  the  record  in 
regard  to  all  things  capable  of  such  verification.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  references  to  stone  as  an  illustration. 

The  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  frequently  direct- 
ed to  build  an  altar ;  the  injunction  to  form  it  of  un- 
hewn stones  will  be  found  given  where  rocks  abound  ; 
the  permission  to  make  it  of  earth  refers  to  districts  in 
which  we  now  find  that  stone  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  numerous  instances  given  of  the  setting 
up  of  commemorative  stones  in  Palestine  by  the  Isra- 
elites could  not  have  occurred  in  the  rockless  plains 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Stone.  The  geological  trav- 
eller can  readily  understand  the  perfect  congruity  of 
the  picture  which  lepresents  the  army  of  the  Philis- 
tines  encamped  on  cue  hill,  the  iMinds  of  Israel  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  a  brawling  brook  in  the  valley  be- 
tween, to  which  David  descended,  and  from  \tn  water- 
worn  pebbles  selected  five  for  his  sling,  smoothed  and 
sharpened  by  the  stream. 

The  mention  of  slime  for  mortar,  and  brick  for  stone, 
in  the  Babylonian  plains  (Gen.  xi,  8),  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
i,  14),  and  again  by  the  Euphrates  during  the  captiv- 
ity (Nah.  iii,  14)  ;  and  of  bitumen  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  (Gen.  xiv,  10),  equally  corresponds  with  the  pres- 
ent geological  character  of  the  regions  referred  to. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks  and  broken  ground 
in  Syria  is  the  groundwork  of  much  of  the  scenery  re- 
flected in  the  general  language  of  Scripture  writers, 
and  of  many  incidents  in  the  history.  This  accurately 
accords  with  the  actual  phvsical  character  of  the  land 
itself. 

The  representations  of  scenery  are  so  minute  in 
some  cases — for  instance,  the  rocky  defile  in  Gibeah,  1 
Sam.  xiv,  4 — that  it  becomes  quite  easy  for  travellers 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  To  this  kind  of  crit- 
icism the  Bible  is  more  exposed  than  any  other  book, 
owing  to  its  variety  in  time  and  place;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  has  escaped  not  only  unscathed, 
but  illustrious,  from  the  trial.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai 
is  nowhere  formally  geographically  described  in  the 
Bible ;  but  from  the  record  of  events  alleged  to  have 
*jiken  place  there,  we  infer  that  it  was  a  mountainous 
district,  full  of  barren,  rugged  rocks,  towering  into 
peaks,  and  cleft  by  deep,  drj'  valleys.  LalK)rde,  and 
the  numerous  tribe  of  Oriental  travellers,  in  describing 
the  surface  scener}',  bring  before  us  evidence  of  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  terms  in  which  Scripture  alludes 
to  this  region.  One  of  the  latest  travellers  thus  writes : 
"  Soon  after  this  we  came  to  an  immense  plain  of  hard 
rocks.  The  mountains  which  bounded  it  were  truly 
magnificent :  their  numerous  summits  seemed  not  so 
much  peaks  as  spikes,  or  tall  spires  of  rocks.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  dt^oolation 
and  unmingled  terror"  (H.  Bonar,  Desert,  of  Sinai). 

So,  in  the  limestones,  there  exist  now  caverns  which 
are  the  verifications  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  of  Adul- 
1am,  and  others,  by  showing  the  occurrence  of  strata  in 
which  the  requisite  phenomena  are  found ;  while  the 
water-supply  of  the  whole  countr}'  at  present  is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  scriptural  account  of  wells  and 
streams.  The  language  of  David  and  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  could  only  have  been  employed  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  need  of  irrigation,  and  its  modes,  pe- 
culiar to  the  countries  to  which  they  profess  to  l^lonp. 
How  vividly  were  the  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land 


impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  Bible !  There  are^  about  three  hundred  distinct 
references  in  Scripture  to  mountains;  a  glance  at  a 
good  physical  map  of  the  region  will  show  the  corre- 
spondence  between  the  statements  of  the  record  and 
the  facts  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  districts  referred 
to. 

Were  a  student  shut  up  in  a  cell,  without  any  other 
channel  of  knowledge  than  the  Word,  he  might  con- 
struct a  physical  geography  of  the  East  which  would 
contain  all  the  leading  features  of  that  remarkable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  river  of  Egypt,  with  its 
fertile  plains,  the  stony  desert,  the  rocky  Sinai,  the 
hills  of  Judiea,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  mountuin 
chains,  and  the  Great  Sea,  would  all  fall  into  their 
proper  places  on  his  ideal  map. 

So  the  allusions  to  "  the  dust  of  the  earth'*  will  car- 
ry a  fulness  of  meaning  to  persons  living  in  a  land 
where,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole 
surface  is  reduced  to  dust  by  the  influence  of  heated 
winds.  God*s  power  in  creating  man  out  of  such  in* 
coherent  matter,  and  man's  humble  bodily  origin  and 
end  in  this  life,  are  forcibly  represented  by  the  frequent 
employment  of  this  illustration,  so  familiar  to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  East. 

In  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  (Amos  ix,  5 ;  Job  xxviii,  11),  to  earthquakes 
(Isa.  ii.  19 ;  Job  ix,  6 ;  xxxiv,  20),  to  mines,  metals, 
precious  stones,  flints,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
are  all  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  phys- 
ical phenomena. 

The  references4o  clay  in  the  Scriptures  are  frequent, 
and  accord  with  its  uses  and  localities  at  the  present 
dav.     See  Clay. 

VI.  Geology  of  Bible  Lands. — ( Compare  Pattlson, 
ut  sup,  pi  111-116.)  The  geology  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  but  quite  sufficient  has  been  ascertained 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  incidental  allusions  made  by 
the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  framework  of  Syria  ia  composed  of  two 
mountainous  ranges,  running  in  a  parallel  strike  with 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  much  broken  by  trans- 
verse clefts,  extended  by  irregular  spurs  on  either 
side,  with  detached  minor  masses,  having  the  same 
north  and  south  bearing.  Between  the  two  ridges 
runs  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  occupying  a  deep  de- 
pression, terminating  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  body  of  the  country  is  a  mass  of  Jurassic 
(oolitic)  rocks,  overlaid  unconformably  by  a  spread  of 
cretaceous  deposits  (chalk  and  green  sandstones),  both 
much  disturbed  by  outbursts  of  trappean  matter  (green- 
stone and  basalt),  and  scooped  into  valleys  along  nu- 
merous lines  of  ancient  fracture.  The  oolite  was  eroded 
l)efore  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  has 
been  washed  and  worn  away  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  third  system,  namely,  the  eocene  tertiarj',  which 
is  found  in  patches,  and  abounds  along  the  lands  of 
medium  height  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.  There 
are  a  few  reconsolidated  rocks  and  gravels  of  a  more 
recent  period,  but  the  bulk  of  the  whole  region  is  a 
highly  contorted,  inclined,  and  broken  mass  of  second- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks. 

The  Libanus  is  an  axis  of  Jurassic  rock,  with  some 
thin  beds  of  oolite  coal,  surmounted  by  chalk,  and 
flanked  towards  the  coast  by  the  great  tertiary  num- 
mulitic  limestone  so  universal  along  this  parallel  of 
the  earth.  The  chalk  contains  fossils  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  tertiaries  are  often  found 
isolate<l  after  the  faf  hion  prevalent  in  other  countries. 
In  some  places  conglomerates  of  the  later  Jurassic  age 
occur,  containing  pebbles  and  fossils  of  the  lower 
oolites. 

Towards  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  we  find  igneous 
rocks  prevailing,  with  their  usual  concomitant  of  me- 
tallic minorals,  highly-colored  landt^capes,  abunnant 
springs,  and  verdant  pastures.     Hermon  (the  highest 
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D  in  Palestine)  Is  fbrmed  of  limestone,  with 
burata  of  trap.  In  this  range  occorthe  rtrsta  contain- 
ing abundant  remiiina  of  flab  and  vegetable  impre)- 
slons. 

Galilee  expoaes  similar  conditions:  ao  underlying 
oolite  rock,  an  overlying  cretaceoua,  wltb  quartz,  much 
broken  up  by  tiap. 

The  apper  portion  of  the  JonJan  valley,  sa  far  aontb 
as  the  lower  shores  of  the  Sen  of  Tll>erias,  are  much 
diversiAed  Uy  greenstone,  laras,  pnmice,  and  other 
kinds  of  igneuiia  rock. 

On  the  ea^t  rise  the  granitic  and  trappean  moun- 
tuna  of  Moab,  inclosing  a  limestone  country.  In  the 
valley  itself  are  tertiary  and  pout-tertiary  accnmnla- 
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Mount  Tabor  is  a  mass  of 
around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  much  intersected  by  ba- 
Halts  and  lavas. 
The  Jordan  valley  itself  ahows  two  terraces  far 
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Anint  to  the  htad  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  eeueral  featnrea  of  which  ate  ""■ 
well  known.  Many  of  the  groups  of  secondary  sedi- 
mentarj-  straU  fomiliar  to  us  in  Western  Eoropf  also 
occur  bere,  npheaved.  together  with  their  overlying 
tertiary  deposits,  by  igneous  rocks,  in  like  msiiBer. 

Along  the  marj^n  of  the  present  river-conrses  are 
alluvial  deposits  now  in  process  of  fomalion.  Nf«, 
marine  alluvium,  following  the  direction  of  the  exist- 
ing great  valleya,  opening  out  into  the  sea,  and  still 
increasing  at  the  outlcL  Colonel  Rawlinwn  and  Mr, 
Ainawnrth  repreaent  the  marine  alluvium  as  increanng 
at  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  rale  of  a  mile  ii 
thirty  yeara  (QBarMriy  Jimmal,  x,  46S).  There  are 
occasional  fresh-water  depoaits,  showing  the  fiffoier 
ejistcnce  of  small  lakes;  somewhat  of  earlier  date  are 
eitonslve  formatlonB  of  gravel,  proving  the  ocmnewe 
here,  as  in  Iho  West,  of  a  period  of  turbolence  at  the 
coinmencement  of  the  poat-tertiary  epoch. 

The  highest  tertiary  deposits  form  a  system  of  reJ 
tandatone  and  m«rl«  underlying  the  valleya  of  A* 
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Mesopotamian  riven.  This  newest  red  sandBtone  ter- 
tury  is  much  developed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thence 
eastward.  It  has  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  with 
occasional  naphtha  and  bitumen  springs.  Underneath 
this  the  nummulitic  series  extends  for  800  miles  with 
a  thickness  of  3000  feet.  This  has  been  much  disturb- 
ed by  elevation,  which  has  thrown  it  into  domes  and 
waves,  constituting  much  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  Turkish  eastern  frontier.  Below  this  occurs  the 
cretaceous  series  in  the  form  of  blue  marls,  white  lime- 
stone with  flints,  and  hippnrite  limestone.  A  few 
traces  of  Paleozoic  rocks  are  brought  to  the  surface : 
the  whole  is  sustained  by  the  granitic  axis  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  occasionally  metamorphosed  by  an- 
cient volcanic  coiftact. 

There  are  no  fossils  common  to  the  cretaceous  series 
and  the  beds  alwve,  though  both  are  marine  deposits, 
nor  are  Uiere  any  common  to  the  two  great  tertiary 
divisions,  the  nummulitic  and  the  red. 

3.  On  turning  westward  towards  the  head  of  the 
Bed  Sea  we  encounter  the  remarkable  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  formed  of  red  sandstone,  borne  up  and  rifted 
by  one  of  the  most  forcible  exhibitions  of  igneous  rocks 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

On  approaching  the  spurs  of  the  Sinaitic  range, 
lioulders  of  red  granite  and  mctamorphic  rock  give  in- 
dications of  the  disturbed  district  beyond. 

4.  The  well-known  narrow  plain  of  Egypt  is  a  val- 
ley bordered  by  nummulitic  rocks  of  eocene  age,  inter- 
spersed with  sandstones.  As  the  plain  narrows,  the 
scenery  becomes  diversified  by  frowning  precipices  of 
granite,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  which  confine  the  foam- 
ing river  at  the  cataracts,  and  expand  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Nubia.  The  sands,  which  stretch  away  to- 
wards the  peninsula,  cover  tertiar}'  strata,  with  silici- 
fied  forests  of  the  same  age. 

Qeometrical  Style.    See  Gothic  Architrc- 

TUBE. 

Oe'on  (r*}taiv),  a  Graecized  form  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  18, 
Sept.  Viufv)  of  the  name  Gihon  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  Paradise,  mentioned  (Ecclus.  xxiv,^7)  along 
with  the  Jordan,  Euphrutes,  etc.,  in  a  description  of 
wl<dom  ("  as  Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage,**  meaning 
apparently  the  Nile  at  its  period  of  annual  overflow. 
Fritzsche,  ad  loc.). 

G^eorge,  David.    See  .Tobis. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  his  an- 
tagonism to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
Aug.  4, 1471.  He  began  to  govern  his  province  in 
1500,  and  immediately  showed  a  persecuting  spirit 
against  those  who  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  In 
1519  he  attended  the  four-days*  controverty  between 
Kck  and  Carlstadt  at  Leipzic,  and  afterwanls  that  of 
Eck  and  Luther,  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  July. 
Discussions  followed  between  the  duke  and  Luther, 
which  were  afterwards  continued  alternately  in  Dres- 
den and  Wittenberg.  He  several  times  accused  Lu- 
ther to  his  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  sought  to 
prejudice  him  against  the  reformer.  Family  misfor- 
tunes, such  as  the  death  of  his  i>n)ther  Frederick  in 
1510,  of  his  daughter  Margaret  in  1524,  and  of  his  wife 
in  1525,  also  contriltuted  to  eml)itter  his  disposition. 
He  died  April  17,  1589,  but  his  religious  views  had 
some  time  before  undergone  a  change ;  and  under  his 
successor  and  brother,  Henr\-,  the  Reformation  made 
great  progress  in  Saxony.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of 
George  of  Saxony  by  Greorge  Spalatinus  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Gotha. — Herzog,  Recd-EncyUop.  v,  28 ;  Schulze, 
Georg  u,  /jdher  (Leipz.  1834). 

George,  elector  of  Brandenbnrg-Anspach,  one  of 
the  first  German  princes  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  who  was  therefore  sumamed  the 
Confessor,  or  the  Pious,  was  bom  at  Onolztiach  March 
4, 1484.  In  1515  he  became,  conjointly  with  his  broth- 
er  Casimir,  regent  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of 


the  infirmities  of  his  fkther,  Frederick.     Both  his  fk« 
ther  and  his  brother  having  died,  he  assumed  the  go\* 
ernment  in  his  own  name  in  1527.     In  1524  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Luther,  and  adopted  his  views. 
In  15'29  he  accompanied  the  reformer  to  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  where  he  signed,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  cele- 
brated protestation  against  the  "Majority  Decision*'  of 
the  German  princes.     The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  indorsed  the  Evangelical 
Confession  on  the  25th  of  June,  on  which  occasion  he 
boldly  said  to  the  emperor  that  *'  he  would  rather  lose 
his  head  than   renounce  his  religious  convictions.*' 
Following  out  the  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform  of  his 
brother  Casimir,  he  framed  in  1538  the  Church  organ- 
ization of  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  as  also  the  liturgy 
which  accompanied  it,  and  which  has  been  recently 
revived.     He  died  at  Qnolzbach  Dec.  17,  1543.     See 
Panli,  AUffem,  Pnum.  SUtaUgeteh.  iii,  457.  476;  Buch- 
holz,  Gf$(^.  d.  Kumuxrk  Brandmburg,  iii,  217, 296, 805 ; 
Mosheim,  Ch.  Bist,  iii,  42;  Herzog,  Real-Evcykl.  v,  28. 
George,  Bnoch,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Loncaster  Co.,  Virginis,  in 
1767  or  1768;  was  converted  at  about  eighteen;  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1790;  was  made  presiding  elder 
in  1796 ;  1801  and'l802  located ;  in  1803  re-entered  the 
travelling  ministri' ;  was  elected  bishop  in  1816 ;  and 
died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  August  28, 1828.     He  was  the 
son  of  a  planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  no 
religious  profession.     His  mother  died  while  he  was 
young,  and  he  acquired  in  youth  the  gay  and  dissolute 
morals  of  the  district  where  he  lived.     He  was,  how- 
ever, at  this  period  deeply  convinced  of  sin  under  the 
preaching  of  that  holy  man,  the  Rev.  D.  Jarratt  (q. 
v.),  of  the  English  Church.     But  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  his  father  to  North  Carolina  for  a  time  left 
him  to  grow  more  wicked  than  before,  until  at  length, 
with  his  father,  he  was  converted  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Rev.  John  Easter.     Although  young,  and 
exceedingly  reluctant,  he  was  thrast  out  by  his  breth- 
ren and  his  own  inward  convictions  into  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  two  or  three  years  was  very  useful  as  an 
exhoTter,  local  preacher,  and  assistant  on  circuits  with 
Philip  Cox  and  Daniel  Asburi*.     In  1790  he  entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  trom  that  time  he  bore  for  many 
years  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher.     His  usefulness  and  influence  continually 
increased,  and  in  1796  he  was  made  presiding  elder  on 
a  district  which  included  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  la- 
l)ors  tliere  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  religion.     In 
1799  his  health  failed,  and  he  became  *' superannu- 
ated.*'    In  1800  he  re-entered  the  itinerancy,  but  in 
1801  his  health  failed  again,  and  he  located  and  opened 
a  school  at  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
married.     In  1803  he  re-entered  the  Conference.     In 
1816  he  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  at 
Baltimore.     In  the  same  year  his  wife  died.     Bifhop 
McKendree's  health  had  now  nearly  fuiled,  and  when 
the  Conference  met  it  was  decided  to  elect  more  liish- 
ops,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  R.  R.  Roberts  and  Enoch 
George.    From  this  time  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
and  universal  acceptability  in  supervision,  visitation, 
and  in  preaching  the  word  with  mighty  power,  until  he 
was  taken  from  labor  to  rewaid.     His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  bishop  McKendree  at  tlie  General  Con- 
ference of  18S2.     Bishop  George  was  a  man  of  large 
information,  and  of  greut  activity  and  force  of  mind. 
His  genius  was  very  original ;  the  effect  of  his  preach- 
ing was  very  great.    Dr.  Samuel  Luckey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  sermon  by  bishop  George  at  John 
Street  Church,  New  York,  in  June,  1816.     *'  The  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  was  the  conquest  which  Christ 
achieved  over  sin  and  death.    He  announced  his  text : 
*When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  cap- 
tive ;*  and,  fh>m  the  moment  he  uttered  it,  had  com- 
plete command  of  his  audience.     The  picture  he  drew 
of  sin,  and  the  desolations  it  has  wrought,  was  traly 
terrific.     Like  a  mighty  cataract,  he  rushed  on  with 
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constantly  increasing  impetnoaity,  till  ereiy  nerve 
tliat  had  braced  itself  to  resist  was  unstrung,  and  his 
hearers  seemed  passively  to  resign  themselves  to  an 
influence  which  was  too  strong  for  them.  At  a  felici- 
tous moment,  when  the  feelings  of  his  audience  would 
bear  to  be  turned  into  a  different  channel,  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  language  of  holy  triumph,  and  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  *  But  redemption  smiled,  and 
smiled  a  cure ! '  U  is  train  of  thought  was  now  changed, 
but  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  not  at  ail  dimin- 
ished. Sin  had  been  person  itied  as  the  tyrant  mon- 
ster, swaying  his  dsmon  sceptre  over  onr  race,  and 
death  in  his  train,  dragging  the  conquered  millions  to 
their  dark  abode.  A  mightier  than  these  was  now  in- 
troduced— the  sinner's  Friend  and  the  conqueror  of 
death.  lie  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  to  deliver  those  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  risen  and 
ascended  Saviour  was  represented  as  coming  up  from 
the  empire  of  death,  having  seized  the  tyrant  upon  his 
throne,  and  then  as  triumphantly  passing  the  portals 
of  heaven  amid  the  acclamations  of  heaven's  shining 
hosts.  The  description  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost 
overwhelming.  The  audience,  which  had  just  before 
seemed  like  a  terror-stricken  multitude,  almost  within 
the  very  grasp  of  the  destroyer,  now  exhibited  coun- 
tenances relumed  with  returning  smiles.  The  whole 
assembly  was  actually  in  a  commotion"  (Sprague,  Ark- 
ncUsy  vii,  193). — Minutes  of  Conferences^  ii,  35 ;  Wakely, 
HfToes  of  Methodism^  p.  187 ;  Frj',  L{fe  of  Bp.  George 
(18mo) ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Methodist  EpisCn  Churchy 
vols,  iii,  iv. 

George  op  Laodicea,  one  of  the  Semi-Arian  lead- 
ers in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  was  presliyter  of  the 
church  there  before  the  Council  of  Niciea  in  326,  when 
his  Arian  opinions  caused  him  to  be  de]X)sed.  He 
then  removed  to  Syria,  where  he  became  bishop  of 
Laodicea.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  329 
or  330,  and  the  Council  of  Tyre  in  335.  He  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347  (his  ene- 
mies said  through  fear),  and,  while  absent,  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  but  the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  was  in  {preat  favor  during-  the 
reign  of  Constantius  1 1,  and  took  part  in  many  matters 
of  importance ;  among  others,  in  the  elevation  of  Mile- 
tius  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch.  Basil  of  Ancyra  (q. 
V.)  and  George  of  Laodicea  were  the  heads  of  the  so- 
( ailed  Semi- A  rians^  who  adopted  the  Eusebian  doctrine 
that  the  Son  is  of  similar  essence  with  the  Father. 
They  published,  *'  in  conjunction  with  other  bishops 
assembled  in  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D.  358,  a  lon;^  and 
copious  document,  of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  this  party  concerning  the  re- 
semblance of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the  Ni- 
cene  as  to  the  Eunomian  articles,  were  fuU}^  unfolded ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Church  was  warned  against 
the  artifices  of  thoFe  who,  by  expunging  the  term  ot/- 
ffi'a,  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
semblance of  essence  itself.  It  was  here  very  clearly 
shown  that  true  resemblance  in  all  other  things  pre- 
supposed resemblance  of  essence,  and  that  without 
this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  different 
from  created  existences,  could  not  be  maintained" 
(Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  405).  This  creed  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  emperor  Constantius  and  by  the  Synod  of 
Sirmium,  A.D.  358.  We  know  nothing  of  him  after 
the  death  of  Constantius.  His  works  are.  Letters  to 
Alexander, bishop  of  Alerandria : — 'EyKiiifilov  f/c  Evm- 
fiiov  Tov  'Efunrjiwv : — A  work  against  the  Manichsans, 
now  lost. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xx,  116 ;  Ne- 
ander, Church  History,  Torrey's  transl.,  ii,  405 ;  Baur, 
Trinitdfslehre,  i,  471 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Ewyhlcp,  v,  30 ; 
Lardner,  Worksj  iii,  596. 

George  of  Polexz,  the  first  regular  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  who  embraced  the  Reformation,  was  born 


at  Meissen  in  1478.  He  studied  theology  in  Italy, 
licensed  there,  and,  having  gone  to  Rome,  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  he  went  to  Prus- 
sia, where,  in  1518,  the  grand  master,  Albrecht,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg, appointed  him  bishop  of  Sambii. 
His  diocese  was  the  first  in  which  the  RefMmatioa 
strongly  established  itself.  Brissman,  a  pupil  of  La- 
ther,  who  had  previously  been  a  Franciscan,  came  to 
Kdnigsberg,  and  the  bishop  invited  him  to  preach  the 
first  evangelical  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  SepL  24, 1523. 
The  bishop  himself  soon  openly  adopted  the  Reformed 
doctrines.  In  January,  1524,  he  ordered  that  all  ser- 
mons and  baptisms  should  take  place  in  the  vernacu- 
lar throughout  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  reconi- 
mended  Luther's  Bible  and  writings.  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatin  (I''eb.  1, 1524),  Episcopus  tandtm  unus  Chv^ 
to  nomen  dedit  et  evangtHzut  tn  PrusttOj  fuewpe,  Sanibi- 
eitsis,  and  in  the  following  year,  1526,  he  dedicated  to 
Dr,  Georgio  a  Pokniis^  vere  episcopo  Sambiensis  eccle- 
siflB,  his  Latin  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  In  1525 
bishop  George  resigned  all  secular  government.  He 
then  retired  to  the  palace  of  Balga,  and  died  April  28, 
1550.— Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  v,  26. 

George  op  Trebizond  was  really  a  native  of 
Crete,  but  as  that  island  has  a  bad  name,  especially 
unfit  for  a  priest,  he  took  that  of  Trebizond,  whence 
his  ancestors  had  come.     In  1420  he  came  to  Italv— 
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first  to  Venice,  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  be  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  was  made  secretaxr 
to  Nicholas  V,  but  lost  the  favor  of  the  pope  by  his 
fierce  advocacy  of  Aristotle  against  Bessarion,  Pletbo, 
and  other  learned  Greeks.  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples, 
received  him  at  his  court  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1486,  aged  91.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  but  quarrelsome 
and  vain.  Ho  translated  some  of  Plato's  writings,  and 
Eusebius's,  but  inaccurately.  He  published  also  a 
treatise  />e  .RAe^orica  (Venice,  1523,  fol.);  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Greek  Church,  to  be  found  in  AUa- 
tius,  Grrecia  Orthodoxa  (Rome,  1662,  vol.  i) ;  Compara- 
iio  A  ristotdU  et  Platoms  ( Ven.  1523,  8vo).  See  Bruck- 
er,  Hist,  Phil,  iv,  65 ;  Herzog,  Reed-EncyHopadie^  v,  23 ; 
Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  ii,  A  pp.  p.  49 ;  Fabridus,  BUd.  Grtrm, 
iii,  102;  Niceron,  Mem.  pour  Servir,  etc.,  torn,  six; 
Hoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  Gintrale^  xx,  127. 

George,  prince  of  Anhalt  and  bishop  of  Men^e- 
burg,  was  bom  at  Dessau  Aug.  13, 1507,  and  educated 
at  Leipsic.     In  1525  he  was  made  subdcacon,  and  in 
1526  cathed-al  provost  at  Magdeburg.    When  twentj-- 
two  years  of  ago  his  attainments  were  such  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Alliert,  elector  of  Mentz,  to  be  one  of 
his  council,  and  gained  his  highest  confidence.    About 
this  time  the  Reformation  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  men,  and  Luther's  writings  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  and  gospel,  etc.,  were  di^ 
pcrsed  and  read  everywhere.     Prince  George  was  no 
idle  spectator.     At   first  he   diligently  opposed  the 
so-called  "novelties,"  and  devoted  himself  spedally 
to  the  study  of  Church  history  and  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  better  to  defend  the  "Church."    He  began  all  his 
investigations  with  prayer.     The  result  was  that  he 
openly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  renounced  all  connection  with  popery.     He  put 
down  superstition  and  set  up  seminaries  of  learning — 
the  surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  the  er- 
rors which  superstition  had  engendered.    All,  how- 
ever, was  done  with  Christian  mildness,  and  mitlti- 
tudes  were  soon  brought  by  divine  grace  to  rpjoice 
experimentally  in  the  light  of  the  G^pel.    Br  1534 
Anhalt  may  be  said  to  have  become  Lutheran.    In 
1545,  by  the  persuasion  of  Luther,  he  consented  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  oade 
bishop  of  Merseburg — an  office  full  of  danger  and  dx& 
culty,  which  no  worldly  man  would  covet.    He  was 
ordained  by  Luther,  Melanctfacn,  and  other  diTioei^ 
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Aagnst  2, 1545,  in  the  cathedral  at  Menebtirg.  His 
wbule  time  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  this  holy  work. 
Above  all  low  ambition  and  revenge  himself,  he  en- 
deavored to  remove  them  from  others.  He  was  a 
|ieacemaker  among  princes.  Insults  he  bore  with 
Christian  magnanimity.  He  lived  with  God  in  his 
heart,  and  for  God  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  Lu- 
ther, Justus,  Jonas,  and  others  were  his  most  intimate 
ft-iends.  As  in  life,  so  in  death,  he  was  full  of  resig- 
nation, faith,  and  love ;  dwelling  most  sweetly  on  the 
promises,  especiallv  John  iii,  16 ;  x,  27,  28,  and  Matt, 
xi,  28.  He  died  Oct.  17,  1553,  aged  forty^ix.  His 
synodal  addresses,  in  Latin,  were  published  by  Came- 
mrius  (1555);  his  German  writings  by  Melancthon 
(7th  edit.  1741).  Melancthon  wrote  two  elegies  on  his 
death,  and  Camerarius  wrote  his  life  in  Latin,  which 
was  translated  into  German  by  Schubert,  and  publish- 
ed, with  additions  (Zerbst,  1K54).  — Middleton,  Biog. 
Krcang.  i,  292 ;  Beckmann.  Hitt,  d,  Furtt.  Anhalls,  vols. 
▼,  vt ;  Herzog,  Retd-Kncykhp,  v,  24. 

George  Scholariua.    See  Genmadius  of  Con- 

STANTINOPLK. 

George,  St.,  patron  of  England,  and  of  several 
other  countries  and  towns,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia,  who  fell  a  martyr  under 
Dioclesiau,  303.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
conquest  of  a  dragon,  by  which  he  delivered  a  king's 
daughter  from  death.  He  is  commonly  figured  on 
horseback,  in  full  armor,  with  the  dragon  writhing 
at  his  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  mythical 
from  the  historical  in  the  accounts  of  St.  George.  Cal- 
vin and  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  person.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
honored,  and  churches  named  after  him,  at  a  ver}-  early 
period,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  especially  in  Georgia. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  the  honors  paid  him  in 
France  in  the  6th  century ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  or- 
dered the  renewal  of  an  ancient  church  of  St.  George 
that  was  falling  to  ruin.  His  relics  are  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  dcs  Pr^s  at 
Pari?.  The  Crusaders  held  St.  George  in  special  devo- 
tion ;  the  English  Council  held  at  Oxford,  1222,  made 
St.  George's  day  a  festival  for  all  England ;  in  1347 
Edward  III  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  under 
his  protection.  Some  writers  identify  St.  George  with 
the  Arian  George  of  Cappadocia  (so  Gibl)on,  Decline 
and  Fall,  H  trpers'  edit.,  ii,  454).  Mr.  John  Hogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1H62,  entitled  Suppiementary  Notes  on  St 
George  the  Martyr^  in  which  he  professes  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  Greek  inscription  taken  from  a  very  an- 
cient church  at  Ezra,  in  Syria,  in  which  George  is 
styled  Martyr,  and  the  date  of  his  death  fixed  before 
a!d.  346,  while  George  the  Arian,  of  Cappadocia,  was 
yet  living.  See  Heylyn,  Historie  of  St.  George  (Lond. 
1631, 4to);  Gibl)on,  Decline  and  Fall^  chap,  xxiii ;  Acta 
Sttncformn,  t.  iii ;  Milner,  Historical  and  critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Hittorg  and  Character  of  St.  George ;  Lowick, 
lAfe  and  Martyrdom  of  St,  George;  Methodist  Quarter- 
ly Review^  1862,  p.  499. 

George  THE  Arian,  also  George  the  Futj.er, 
or  OP  Cappadocia,  was  called  by  the  first  name  Irom 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  by  the  second  be- 
cause he  was  an  inhabitant  of  tliat  province.  Few 
men  have  been  more  corrupt  and  more  despicable. 
He  began  life  as  a  parasite.  Afterwards  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  subaltern  office  in  the  commissariat  de- 
nartment  of  the  army,  and  he  there  embezzled  the 
money  intrusted  to  him,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  He 
then  became  a  vagabond.  To  so  many  bad  qualities 
he  added  profound  ignorance ;  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  still  less  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the- 
olo^.  Notwithstanding  these  disad  vr  ntages,  this  man 
appeared  to  the  Arians  a  fit  instrument  to  work  their 
will.  They  brought  the  emperor  Con^tans  into  their 
▼iewa ;  he  was  their  protector  and  their  support.    At 


Antioch,  in  the  year  856,  there  was  an  asaemhly  of 
thirty  Arian  bishops,  and  in  this  assemlily  George  was 
ordained,  and  received  the  mission  to  go  and  govern 
the  Church  of  Athanaaius.  George  entered  Alexan- 
dria accompanied,  by  the  order  of  Constans,  by  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Sebastian,  duke  of  f)g}'pt, 
and  a  Manichsan.  Under  pretext  of  searching  for 
Athanasiua,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  places,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  crime.  The  Alexandrians 
rose  against  him  and  obliged  him  to  fly ;  but,  sup- 
ported by  Constans,  he  returned  more  powerful  than 
ever.  But  "the  pagans,  whose  temples  George  had 
pillaged,  afterwards  rose  in  revolt,  threw  themselves 
upon  George,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse  and 
with  blows.  The  next  day  they  paraded  him  through 
the  town  upon  a  camel,  and,  having  lighted  a  pile,  they 
threw  him  and  the  animMl  on  which  he  was  mounted 
upon  it,  after  which  they  threw  his  ashes  to  the  winds, 
and  plundered  his  house  and  his  treasures  (A.D.  861). 
Julian,  on  learning  this  outrage,  was  much  irritated, 
or  pretended  to  be  so ;  he  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  the 
insurgents,  but  pursued  them  no  further.  As  a  lover 
of  books,  he  endeavored  to  recover  the  library  of 
George,  which  was  very  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile the  accounts  of  George's  extreme  ignorance 
with  the  accounts  given  of  this  librar)'.  —  Socrates, 
Hist.  Fed.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv,  28 ;  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist,  ii,  60 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  v,  295 ;  Sozomen, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  6 ;  iv,  10 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giniraley 
XX,  116. 

George  the  Pisidian  {Georgius  PUides  or  Pitida) 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  (This 
account  is  taken  substantially  f^om  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  Biography,  a.  v.)  George  is  described,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  writings,  as  deacon  and  xapTo^v>  a(,  *  ^rec- 
ord-keeper," or  XKivo^v\a^^  "keeper  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels" of  the  Great  Church  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  appea*  s  to  have  accompanied  the  em- 
peror Hereclius  in  his  first  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  both  of  that  em- 
peror and  of  Sergins,  but  nothing  farther  is  known  of 
him.  Among  his  writings  are  Hiq  rtjv  Kara  UtpoiHtv 
KicoTparfiav'HpaKktiov  rov  j3a(nXfui(,*  oKpoaott^  rpf(c% 
De  KrpediHone  HerctclU  Imperaioris  contra  Persa*  Li- 
bri  tires.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  this  writer. 
The  three  books  are  written  in  trimeter  iambics,  and 
contain  1093  verses.  They  descril  e  the  first  expedition 
of  Heraclius,  whose  valor  and  piety  are  in: moderately 
praised,  against  the  Persians,  A.D.  622,  when  he  at- 
tacked the  frontier  of  Persia  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Taurus.  XVoKtfio^  'A/3apiicoc  or  'A/3ap(rrr,  HeUum 
Avaricum  or  Avarica,  a  poem  of  one  book  of  641  trim- 
eter iambic  verses,  describing  the  attack  of  the  Avars 
on  Constantinople,  and  their  repulse  and  retreat  (A.D. 
626);  E»t  Ttjv  ayiav  rov  Xptorov  rov  9iov  tffuZv  avo(T- 
raatv^  In  Sanctam  Jem  Christi,  Dei  Nostri^  Resurrec^ 
tioneniy  consisting  of  129  trimeter  iambic  verses,  in 
which  George  exhorts  Flavins  Constantino,  the  son  of 
Heraclius,  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  father ;  prob- 
ably written  about  A.D.  627.  'E^aijfttpov  7,roi  Ko(r- 
fiovpyia.  Opus  Sex  Dierum  seu  Mundi  Opijiciumj  a  poem 
of  1910  iambic  verses  in  the  edition  of  Quercius,  who 
restored  some  lines  omitted  hy  previous  editors.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  work  \\a»  come  down  to  us 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  for  Suidas  speaks  of  it  as  con- 
sisting of  3000  verses.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  text 
of  Suidas  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  should  read  ct'c  I'm] 
Citrxi^ta  instead  of  rpifr;^iXm.  The  poem  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  incompleteness.  The  Hexalhneron  con- 
tains a  prayer  as  if  by  the  patriarch  Sergins  for  He- 
raclius and  his  children.  The  poem  was  probably  writ- 
ten about  A.D.  629.  Ei'f  rov  fidraiov  {3tov^ De  Vanitate 
VikBy  262  iambic  verses ;  Kard  Dci^r/pov,  Contra  Sever- 
r/m,  or  Kara  cvooi^ovq  Xtviipov  'AtrrioxfioQ,  Contra 
impium  Sevrrum  AntiodwB,  This  poem  consists  of 
731  iambic  verf  es.    A  passage  of  Nicephorus  CallistI 
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(ffitt.  EccL  xviii,  48)  has  been  understood  as  declaring 
that  George  wrote  a  poem  against  Johannes  Philopo- 
nuB,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philoponus  is  aim- 
ed at  in  this  poem  under  the  name  of  Severus,  while 
others  have  supposed  that  Kicephorus  refers  to  the 
Hexafimeron,  and  that  Philoponus  is  attacked  in  that 
po«ra  under  the  name  of  Prod  us.  But  the  words  of 
Nicephorus  do  not  require  us  to  understand  that  George 
wrote  against  Philoponus  at  all.  This  poem  against 
Severus  contains  the  passage  to  which  Nicephorus  re- 
fers, and  in  which  the  Monophjsite  opinions  which 
Philo|>onu8  held  are  attaclced.  'kyKiiifiiov  ti^  rbv  liyt- 
ov  ' Auatrrdatov  finpTvpa,  Eneomium  in  Sanctum  Anat- 
tasium  Martyrenif  in  prose ;  Et'c  rbv  iv  hXaxkpvaiq 
vaovy  In  Templum  Deiparas  ConHarUmnpoU  in  Blachemis 
S'tnm;  a  short  poem  in  iambic  verse.  Some  works 
known  or  asserted  to  be  extant  have  been  ascrilied  to 
George,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Usher  and  oth- 
ers have  conjectured  that  he  was  tlie  compiler  of  the 
Chronicon  Pcuchttle,  but  Quercius  refutes  the  supposi- 
tion. Le  Long  speaks  of  Greek  commentaries  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul  by  George  of  Pisidia  as  being  extant 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  catalogues  of  Laml^ecius  and  Rciman- 
nus ;  and  it  b  probable  thtit  Le  Long's  statement  is 
erroneous.  Some  persons  have  improperly  confound- 
ed George  of  Pisidia  with  George  of  Kicomedia,  who 
lived  two  centuries  later ;  and  Cave  erroneously  makes 
George  of  Pisidia  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  although 
he  correctly  fixes  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
versification  of  George  is  correct  and  elegant,  and  in- 
harmonious verses  are  very  rare.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired by  the  later  Byzantine  wi iters,  and  was  very 
commonly  compared  with  Euripides,  to  whom  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him.  But  his  poems,  how- 
ever polished,  are  frequently  dull,  though  in  the  Her- 
aimeron  there  are  some  passages  of  a  more  elevated 
character.  The  Hera^meron  and  De  Vanitate  Vitce, 
with  such  fragments  as  had  been  collected,  with  a  Lat- 
in version  by  Fred.  Morel,  were  first  published  in  4to, 
Paris,  1584.  Some  copies  of  the  edition  have  the  date 
1585  in  the  title-page.  The  I/exaemeron  was  also  pub- 
lishi'd  by  Brunellus,  as  a  work  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
together  with  some  poems  of  Grei^ory  Kazianzen  and 
other  pieces  (Rome,  1590,  8vo).  Both  pieces,  with  the 
fragment?,  were  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bib- 
liothrca  Pairum  of  La  BIgne  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  and  with 
the  version  of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  frag- 
ments, in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Pafrum 
(1654,  fol.),  xiv,  389,  etc.  The  Utin  version  of  Morel 
is  in  the  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  (Lyon.  1677,  fol.), 
xii,  323,  etc.  (Quercius,  ut  sup. ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Or.  i, 
185 :  vii,  450, 472,  etc. ;  viii,  612,  615 ;  Cave,  /fist.  Lit, 
i,  583). — Smith,  Dictionary  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Biography ^ 
ii,  253,  254. 

Georgia,  or  Grusia,  formerly  an  independent 
country  of  Asia,  now  included  in  the  Russian  prov- 
inces of  Tiflis  and  Kutais.  The  name  is  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  territory  possessed 
or  claimed  by  the  Russians  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  em  I  tracing  the  districts  of  Kacheth,  Kartlili  (Kar- 
thalinia,  Karduel),  Imeretb,  Minp;relia,  and  Guria.  In 
this  larger  sense  it  has  an  area  of  about  28,000  square 
miles,  and  in  1862  a  population  of  1,142,611  inhal>it- 
ants ;  while  Georgia  proper,  embracing  the  three  first- 
named  districts,  contains  only  12,800  square  miles  and 
677,267  inhabitants.  The  Georgians  arc  one  of  that 
numerous  group  of  natirms  or  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
Caucasus,  to  which  Dr.  Latham  has  given  the  name 
of  Dioscurians.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  athletic 
frames  of  their  men  and  the  lieautv  of  their  women, 
but  their  long  oppression  by  the  Mohammedans  has 
had  its  effect  both  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
morality.  Of  the  total  population  of  Georgia,  taken 
in  the  Larger  sense,  835,880  belong  to  the  Georgian 
r.ice  (inclusive  of  Mingrelians  and  Lazi) ;  the  remain- 
der are  TurcomannI,  Ossetes,  Armenians,  Jews,  Rus- 


sians, and  Germans.  The  Christian  popuIatUm  nmk 
bers  1,008,791,  and  the  non-Christian  138,8:N)  souls. 
On  their  language  and  literature,  see  the  aitides 
Gboroian  Language  and  Gisorgiah  Vkrsiox. 

The  ancient  history  of  Georgia  ia  altogether  &bii> 
lous.     It  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  bat  after 
his  death  was  made  an  independent  kingdom.    In 
this  condition  it  remained  for  about  twenty-one  cen- 
turies.   Christianity  spread  in  Georgia  about  the  close 
of  the  4th  century  and  dislodged  the  ancient  religkn, 
which  was  probably  kindred  to  the  Mithras  service  of 
.  the  ancient  Persians.     In  consequence  of  the  piofes- 
>  sion  of  tlie  Christian  faith,  Georgia  became  allied  to 
I  the  Byzantine  empire,  conjointly  with  which  it  re- 
sisted tite  attacks  of  the  Sasaanides.     More  successful 
!  than  the  inroads  of  the  Sasaanides  were  those  of  the 
'  Arabs,  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  BagratJdea,  » 
I  branch  of  the  Armenian  dynasty  of  tliat  name  (^noe 
.  614),  Georgia  became  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the 
'  Arainan  caliphs,  and  only  the  mountainoas  districts 
in  which  the  kinga  of  Georgia  found  a  refuge  preMnred 
a  kind  of  independence.     In  the  9th  century,  during 
the  decline  of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  the  Georgitnt 
recovered  their  independence  for  a  short  period,  but  in 
the  10th  century  they  liecame  tributar}'  to  the  Moham- 
medan dynasties  in  Persia.     Toward  the  end  of  the 
lOtli  century  they  again  achieved  independence,  and 
inaugurated  the  most  brilliant  era  in  Geeorgian  his- 
iory ;  for  from  this  period  to  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  Georgia  was 
governed  by  a  series  of  ai)le  sovereigns,  who  increased 
,  its  extent  and  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.     Toward 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  country  was  conquered 
I  by  Timour,  who  was  driven  IVom  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century  by  George  VII.     Alexander 
I,  the  successor  of  George  VII,  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  three  sons.   Each  of  these  states  was  again 
divided,  and  at  one  time  26  difierent  princes  reigned  in 
Georgia.    The  general  histon'  of  Georgia  now  divides 
into  two  parts :  that  of  the  eaf tern  states,  Karthli  and 
Kacheth ;  and  that  of  the  western  states,  including 
Imereth,  Min^aelia,  and  Guria.     From  the  16th  to  tbe 
18th  century  the  eastern  states  were  heavih'  oppressed 
by  Persia,  and  in  1799,  Gregory  XI,  after  many  at- 
tempts to  establish  their  independence,  resigned  the 
states  in  favor  of  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  1802 
the  emperor  Alexander  proclaimed  the  territor}'  a  Ros- 
'  8ian  province.     Of  the  three  states  forming  Western 
Georgia,  Guria  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Russia  in  1801, 
.  and  formally  surrendered  itself  to  that  empire  by  tbe 
j  treaty  of  1810 ;  Mingrelia  was  virtually  added  to  Rd»- 
'  sia  in  1803,  and  fully  incorporated  with  it  in  1868,  and 
the  state  of  Imereth  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    Thus  the  whole  of  Georgia  has  been  broo^ 
under  the   dominion   of 
Russia,  and  has  been  unit- 
ed, along  with  the  other 
Transcaucasian  posses- 
sions of  that  countr}%  into 
a  general  goveniment, 
the  head  of  which  unites 
in   his  own   person   the 
military   and  civil  pow- 
ers, and  exercises  mill* 
tarj'  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Geo^ipans  were 
represented  in  the  synods 
convened  by  the  Arme- 
nian patriarch  in  the  6th 
and  6th  centuries,  and 
embraced  the  Monophy* 
site  faith,  and  thev  also 
withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  .^^ 
latter  part  of  the  6th  cen-  MingrcUan  VobL 
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tary  they  resumed  their  former  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion^ and  they  have  since  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Greek  Church.  When  Georgia  passed  into  the 
hands  of  EUissia  it  lost  the  independence  of  its  nation- 
al Church.  The  differences  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Georgian  forms  of  religion  being  very  small,  the 
Utter  became  subject  to  the  Synod  of  Petersburg ;  the 
authority  of  the  Gewgian  catholico$  was  also  transfer- 
red, and  a  Russian  archbishop  sent  to  occupy  the  see 
of  Georgia.  Convents  and  nunneries  are  abundant, 
and  the  inmates  are  all  mendicants.  Most  of  the  bish- 
ops are  rich,  but  the  majority  of  the  priests  are  both 
very  poor  and  ignorant.  The  best  and  fullest  informa- 
tion atM>ot  Georgia  is  contained  in  the  wo.  ks  of  Broe- 
set,  Hid.  anciefme  de  la  GeorgU  (Petersb.  1849,  2  vols. ; 
Additions,  1851),  and  Hisldre  Afudeme  de  la  Giorgie 
(Peters.  1854-57,  8  vols.). — Brockhans,  Convtrt.-Lex. ; 
Farrar ;  Helyot,(7r(lref  det  ReHg,  (ed.  Migne),  s.  v.  Mel- 
cliites.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Georgian  Language.  The  Georgian  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Mingrelians,  Lazians,  and 
the  Suani,  belongs  to  the  Iberian  family.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  it  are  as  follows.  Its  alphal>et  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  letters ;  it  has  no  articles ;  the  sub- 
stantives have  eight  cases  and  no  genders ;  the  adjec- 
tives, when  associated  with  nouns,  are  indeclinable, 
but  when  they  stand  by  themselves  are  declined ;  the 
comparative  is  formed  by  the  prefix  u  and  the  suflBx 
««,  and  cardinals  are  obtained  by  prefixing  me  to  the 
ordinals.  It  possesses  eight  conjugations  with  several 
minor  subdivisions,  and  the  different  persons  are  indi- 
cated by  terminations  and  personal  prefixes;  it  has 
several  forms  for  the  prseterite  and  the  future  tenses, 
and  only  one  form  for  the  present  tense ;  three  modes, 
viz.  indicative,  imperative,  and  the  participle,  and 
supplies  the  place  of  the  infinitive  by  a  verbal  noun ; 
it  haa  postpositions  governing  different  cases,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prepositions,  and  can  multiply  verbs  to 
any  extent  by  the  terminations  deha  and  ola^  form  ab- 
stracts from  adjectives  by  the  terminations  cha  and 
eba^  as  well  as  active  personal  nouns,  adjectives — both 
active  and  passive — and  diminutives,  by  various  ter- 
minations and  prefixes,  and  its  construction  allows 
many  liberties.  From  the  venerable  old  Georgian 
language  a  dialect  developed  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  many  Armenian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words,  and  by  the 
vitiation  of  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  many 
expressions.  The  two  dialects  have  distinct  alpha- 
beta  :  the  alphabet  in  which  the  old  Georgian  is  writ- 
ten is  called  Kuzuri^  i.  e.  the  sacred,  and  consists  of  the 
letters  invented  by  Miesrob;  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
modem  Creorgian  is  called  KeduuH,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Georgians  themselves  in 
the  14th  century.  The  old  language  is  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  literary,  and  is  employed  in  all  sacred  and  lit- 
erary writings,  while  the  modem  is  the  civil  dialect, 
or  the  dialect  of  common  life  (Ungua  rulgarii).  Com- 
pare Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encgklopoffie,  s.  v.  Geor^jier, 
p.  192;  Eichhorn,  AUgemeine  Bibliofhek  der  biblischen 
LitereUur,  i,  156  sq. 

Georgian  Version.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Tersiona  of  the  Bible  extant. 

I.  Namtj  Date^  and  Source  of  thit  Version, — The 
Georgians  call  their  Bible  by  different  names — 1.  B^ 
Mo,  i.  e.  the  Bible ;  2.  Zminda  Zerili^  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  3.  SamlUo  Zerili,  the  divine  Scriptures ;  4.  Zigh- 
ni  ZueUaa  da  akalio  ogfdkmis€i,  the  books  of  the  O.  and 
K.  T.  ^  and,  5.  Dabtuieba^  Genesis,  after  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible.  The  version  is  supposed  to  have  Iwen 
made  about  A.D.  570,  when  the  Georgians,  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  the  Armenians  [see  Armenian 
Yersiox],  sent  young  men  of  talent  to  Greece  to 
study  the  Greek  languaf^,  who,  on  their  return,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  and  liturgicai  books  of  the  Greek 
Church.    The  translation  of  the  O.  T.  is  made  from  the 


Sept.,  and  of  the  N.  T.  from  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Con* 
stantinopolitan  family,  and  is  composed  in  the  eccltii- 
oMtieal  or  ancient  dialect  See  Georgian  Lanodaoe. 
II.  TeaU  and  Editions  o/ the  Vtrsiun, — ^This  venera- 
ble version  has  shared  in  all  the  troubles  to  which 
Georgia  has  been  subject.  The  entire  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  Ecclesiasticus  were  lost  in  the  many  revo- 
lutions of  the  countr}',  passages  disappeared  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  volume,  and  the  whole  text  got 
into  a  state  of  confusion.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  that  prince  Vaktangh  pul)- 
lished  at  Tiflis  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  split  up  the  text  into  chapters  and 
verses.  Shortly  after,  prince  Arcil,  uncle  of  prince 
Vaktangh,  who  fled  from  Kartel  to  Russia,  undertook 
a  revision  of  this  version,  making  it  conformat>le  to 
the  Russian  translation  as  it  then  was,  and  divided  it 
only  into  chapters,  because  the  Russian  translation 
was  divided  into  chapters  onl}'.  But  this  prince  only 
lived  to  cairy  through  the  revision  from  Genesis  to 
the  Prophets,  and  to  translate  from  the  Russian  Bible 
the  lost  books  of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiasticus.  His 
son,  prince  Vakuset,  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  brother,  prince  Bachar,  and  the 
Georgian  clergy  resident  in  Russia,  to  continue  the 
work  of  revision.  He  made  the  text  conform  still 
more  to  the  Russian  translation,  newly  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  supplied  from 
this  translation  all  the  passages  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Georgian  version,  made  also  the  portions  which 
his  father  had  published  conformable  to  this  transla- 
tion, and  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and  verses. 
He  had  Georgian  types  cast  at  Bfoscow,  and  at  once 
began  printing  in  that  city ;  the  correction  of  the  press 
he  committed  to  four  native  Georgians,  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  entire  Georgian  Bible  appeared  in  1743, 
fol.,  prince  Bachar,  brother  of  the  editor,  defraying  the 
entire  expense.  From  this  edition  the  Moscow  Bible 
Society  reprinted  the  N.  T.  in  1816,  4to,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Georgian  metropolitan  Ion  and  of 
archbishop  Pafnut.  with  types  cast  from  the  ver}'  ma- 
trices which  had  been  used  for  the  former  edition,  and 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Another  edition  was 
published  in  1818,  in  the  civil  character,  4to.  It  is  said 
that  there  have  appeared  more  recent  editions  of  va- 
rious portions  of  this  version  both  at  Tiflis  and  in  Rus- 
sia, but  there  is  no  particular  account  of  them. 

III.  Critical  Value  of  the  rentVm.— The  value  of 
this  version,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  has  been  great- 
ly impaired  by  the  corruptions  which  it  has  suffered 
during  the  centuries  of  political  changes  to  which  the 
country  has  been  exposed,  and  especiall}'  by  the  en- 
deavor of  its  editors  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Russian 
translation.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
its  value  is  entirely  gone.  Both  Tischcndorf  (A'.  T, 
Groec.  2d  ed.  prnf.  p.  Ixxviii)  and  Mr.  Malan  regard  it 
as  a  good  auxiliar}'  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Malan,  who  has  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  Georgian  version  of  John's  Gospel, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  **it  differs  from  the  Sla- 
vonic in  many  places  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
agree,  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  is  a  faithful  ver- 
sion, and  valuable  for  criticism"  (^The  Gospel  according 
to  at.  John,  translated  from  the  eleven  oUdfst  Versions, 
etc.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Lend.  1862,  p.  ix, 
note  3). 

IV.  Literature, — ^A  very  interesting  treatise  on  this 
ve-  sion,  containing  a  brief  account  of  its  history'  and 
publication,  from  the  preface  of  prince  Vaktangh,  was 
communicated  by  professor  Adler,  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Eichhorn,  who  published  it  in  his  AU^fimeine  Bihliothek 
der  biblisrhen  Literafur,  i,  158  sq.,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed it  in  his  Einleitung  in  dtis  Alte  Testament,  vol. 
ii,  sec.  818,  b,  etc.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  had  visited 
both  Georgia  and  Russia,  could  do  no  more  in  his  BQh 
lical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia  (London,  1826,  p. 
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618,  etc.)  tlittn  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  this  ac- 
count. A  valuable  book  has  also  been  published  by 
Franz  Carl  Alter,  entitle!  £/e6ei*  Gejrgianiache  LUerfp- 
tur  (Wien,  1798),  in  which  is  given  an  extensive  colla- 
tion of  the  various  readings  from  both  the  O.  and  N. 
T. 

GeorgiuB  Syncellus,  termed  also  *^  Abbas  and 
Monachus,"  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  centur}'.  He  obtained  his  distin- 
guishing epithet  from  having  been  syncellus  or  per- 
sonal attendant  of  Tarasius.  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  died  A.D.  806.  Theophanea,  w^ho  was  his 
friend,  descrilies  him  aa  a  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
especially  well  versed  in  chronographical  and  histor- 
ical subjects,  which  he  had  studied  very  deeply.  He 
died  in  *'the  orthodox  faith/*  without  completing  his 
principal  (and,  indeed,  only  known)  work,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  strongly  urged,  as  his  dying  request, 
upon  his  friend  Theophanes.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
chronography  or  chronicle,  the  title  of  which  in  full  is 
as  follows :  'ExXoyr^  Xpovoypa^iag  avvrayuaa  inb 
Tiiitgyiov  yiovaxov  Dt/yccXXov  yiyovoroi^  Tapaaiov 
Uarpidpxov  KutvoTavTivoiroXttiig  airo  *ASufi  li^xpi 
AioKXfjTiapoVy  A  select  Chronicle^  drawn  up  by  George 
the  Monky  Syncellus  of  Sarasitis^  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople jfrom  Adam  to  Diocletian.  The  author  states 
that  he  intended  to  bring  his  work  down  to  A.D.  800; 
but,  as  already  stated,  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  the 
work  onl}'  comes  down  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
A.D.  284.  The  work  is  included  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  writers.  Gour,  the  Parisian 
editor,  contended  that  we  have  the  work  of  Syncellus 
in  a  complete  form,  but  Ure  contrary  opinion  seems 
to  be  the  better  founded.  Possevino,  Yos.niua,  and 
others  have  identified  Syncellus  with  Georgius  Har- 
martolus ;  but  Allatius  has  shown  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  erroneous.  Syncellus  has  transcribed  verliatim 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  so 
that  his  work  has  been  employed  to  restore  or  com- 
plete the  Greek  text  of  the  Chronicon.  The  Chrona- 
graphia  of  Theophanes,  which  extends  from  A.D.  285 
to  A.D.  813,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that 
of  Syncellus,  and  completes  the  author's  original  de- 
sign. The  Bonn  edition  of  Syncellus  is  edited  by  W. 
Dindorf,  and,  with  the  brief  Chronographia  of  Niceph- 
onu  of  Constantinople,  occupies  2  vols.  8vo,  1829. 
(Theophanes,  Protmnium  ad  chronog. ;  Cedren.  Cow- 
pend.  sub.  init. ;  Allatius,  Jhid.  p.  24  ;  Fatiricius,  Bibl. 
Or,  vii,  467 ;  Cave,  HisU  Lit.  i,  641).— Smith,  Dictionarg 
of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biography^  ii,  254.     See  Syncellus. 

Gepben.    See  Vine. 

Gephnia  (Fc^pov^:,  prob.  a  Gnecized  form  of  the 
Heb.  *^B3,  a  viUage  ;  see  Caprar),  a  town  mentioned 
by  Poly  bins  (v,  70, 12)  as  captured  by  Antiochus  along 
with  Pella  and  Camus  (Camon),  and  therefore  situated 
In  the  same  vicinit}'^  east  of  the  Jordan  (Heland,  Pa- 
Itpst.  p.  804) ;  perhaps  the  present  Kefr-A  wan,  e  short 
distance  N.E.  of  Kefr-Abil  (Robinson,  Later  Research- 
es, p.  318). 

Ge'ra  (Heb.  Gera',  K*^Si,  a  grain  [see  Gebah]  ; 
Sept.  Ti\pa)y  the  name  of  at  least  three  Benjaniitcs. 

1.  The  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Cbron.  viii,  3);  probably  the  same  with  the  one  men- 
tioned (with  some  confusion)  in  verses  6, 7,  unless  one 
of  these  be  identical  with  No.  2  below.  In  Gen.  xlvi, 
21,  he  is  given  as  if  directly  the  son  of  Benjamin ;  and 
he  there  appears  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  at 
the  time  of  that  ]>atriarch's  removal  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
1871.  See  Jacob.  *'Gera  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  Benjamite  families  in  Numb,  xxvi,  38-40,  of 
which  a  very  obvious  explanation  is  that  at  that  time 
he  was  not  the  head  of  a  separate  family,  but  was  in- 
cluded among  the  Belait«s ;  it  being  a  matter  cf  neces- 
sity that  some  of  Bela's  sons  should  be  so  included, 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  fiimily  of  Belaites  at  all. 


To  the  remarks  made  under  Becher  should  be  added 
that  the  great  destruction  of  the  Benjauittes  reounicd 
in  Judg.  XX  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  6o 
many  new  names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1 
Chron.  vii  and  viii,  of  which  several  seem  to  be  wom- 
en's names"  (Smith).  See  Benjamin.  In  1  Cfaroo. 
vii,  7,  UzziEL  occupies  the  same  position  aa  Gera  else- 
where in  the  genealogy.     See  Brla. 

2.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Ehud  the  judge  (Jud^. 
iii,  15) ;  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  5,  7 ;  possibly  identical 
with  No.  1  above.     B.C.  ante  1509.     See  Ehcd. 

3.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Shimei,  which  Utt<T 
so  grossly  abused  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  5;  xix,  16, 18; 
1  Kings  ii,  8) ;  thought  by  some  to  be  identicil  with 
both  the  foregoing.     B.C.  ante  1023.     See  Shimki. 

Gerah  (i^'^S^,  gtrcLk\  a  herry  or  granule  [compare 
English  *Miarle3'-com'*  and  "grain"  as  measure  and 
weight] ;  Sept.  u/Jo\oCv  Vulgate  o6obef),  the  smallest 
weight,  and  likewise  the  smallest  piece  of  money 
among  the  Hebrews,  equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  shekel  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii,  25;  Numb, 
iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  12).  It  would  therefore 
weigh  13^  Paris  grains,  and  l>e  worth  al)out  3  cents. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  also  signifies  cW,  as  being  a 
round  mass.  It  has  been  suppotted  by  many  that  the 
gerah  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  some  kernel,  as 
of  pepper  or  barley,  or  perhaps  the  seeds  of  the  carob- 
tree  (iccpanoi')  may  have  been  originally  used  fi»r 
this  weight,  but  it  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  4 
or  5  beans  of  the  carob,  and,  according  to  the  Kabbim, 
it  weighed  as  much  as  16  grains  of  barley.  See  Me- 
trology. 

Gerando,  Joseph  Marie,  Baron  De,  a  French 
statesman  and  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Lyons 
February  29,  1772,  and  waa  educated  for  the  priest' 
hood.  During  the  Revolution  he  served  in  the  French 
army,  and,  under  Napoleon,  he  filled  various  high  ctiril 
offices.  He  was  made  a  French  peer  in  18S7.  and  died 
at  Paris  November  10,  1842.  He  is  mentioned  here 
for  his  philosophical  and  ethical  writings.  Havinj; 
sent  an  article  to  the  French  Academy  in  1799,  which 
received  a  prize,  he  enlarged  it  into  a  treatise  entitled 
Des  Signes  et  de  tart  depenser  (1800, 4  vols.  8to).  This 
was  followed  by  De  la  Generation  des  eomudssanees  Aa- 
maimes  (1802,  8vo),  which  was  crowned  by  the  B^n 
Academy.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Bittmre 
complete  des  systemes  de  Pkilosopkie  oonsidJres  relative' 
menl  auz  principes  des  comurissanees  humahtes  (180S,3 
vols ;  3d  ed.  1847-8, 4  vols.  8vo)  :~-Du  perfectiomteme^ 
moral  au  de  V education  de  soi-mhne  (1824 ;  1832, 2  vols.), 
which  received  the  Montyon  prise  from  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  translated  into  English  and  {Hib- 
lished  under  the  title  Sdf-EducaHon  (Beaton,  1)^ 
12mo).  De  Genmdo  wrote  many  works  on  economical 
and  political  science. — Hoefer,  Nottv.  Bicfr.  Gmeraie, 
XX,  148. 

Ge'rar  (Heb.  Gerar\  "y^l,  according  to  Simonis 
a  loJging-phcey  according  to  others  f.om  the  Arabic 
water-potSy  but  more  prob.  with  I'urst,  a  region,  as  lie- 
ing  the  centre  of  a  distinct  Philistine  kinirdom ;  Sept 
and  Joseph  us  [r<i]  rkpapa\  a  very  ancient  town  and 
district  on  the  southernmost  borders  of  Pale^ne,  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  not  far  from  Gaza. 
It  was  visited  by  Abraham  after  the  destmctJon  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xx,  1),  and  by  Isaac  when  there  was  a 
dearth  in  the  rest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxvi,  1).  The  in- 
tercourse, diiTerenoes,  and  alliances  of  the  Hebrew  fa- 
thers with  the  king  and  people  of  Gerar  form  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  portion  of  patriarchal  history 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  850).  See  Isaac.  In 
Genesis  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistmes ;  bot 
their  habits  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral 
than  thev  subseqnentlv  were.  Yet  thev  are  even  then 
warlike,  since  Abimelech  had  **  a  captiin  of  the  ho^, 
who  appears  from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phicbol,"  like  that 
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of  the  king,  "Abimelech,"  to  be  a  pernuinent  officer 
(comp.  Geo.  xxi,  82 ;  xxvi,26;  and  Paa.  xxxiv,  title). 
See  Abimelech.     The  local  description^  xxi,  1,  *' be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is  probably  meant  to  indi- 
eate  the  limits  within  which  these  pastoral  Philistines, 
whose  chief  seat  was  then  Gerar,  ranged,  although  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  territoiy  em- 
braced all  the  interval  between  those  cities.     It  must 
have  trenched  on  the  "south"  or  *'  south  country"  of 
later  Palestine.     From  a  comparison  of  xxi,  82  with 
xxvi,  23,  26,  Beersheba  would  seem  to  be  just  on  the 
verge  of  this  territory,  and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  to- 
wards the  N.E.     For  its  southern  boundary,  though 
very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than  the  wadys 
£I-Arish  ("  River  of  Egypt")  and  El-'Ain  ;  south  of 
which  the  neighl)oring  '*  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx,  16 ; 
xxi,  22, 84)  may  probably  be  reckoned  to  begin.    Isaac 
was  most  probably  born  in  Gerar.     The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still  contains 
some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi,  2 ;  xxvi, 
12).     It  was  still  an  important  place  in  later  times,  as 
we  may  gather  from  1  Chron.  xiv,  13, 14.     According 
to  the  ancient  accounts,  Grerar  lay  in  or  near  a  valley 
(**the  valley  of  Gerar,"  Gen.  xxvi,  17;  comp.  1  Sam. 
XV,  5),  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great 
wady  Skeriah  (or  one  of  the  branches  of  it)  that  comes 
down  from  Beersheba;  besides,  we  know  that  it  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1, 20,  23 ;  26-33 ;  comp.  xx,  1).     The  name  continued 
to  exlH  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradition)  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Christian  tera.     Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome {Ononuut.  s.  v.  Gerar)  place  it  twenty-five  Ro- 
man miles  southward  from  Elentheropolis ;  and  Sozo- 
men  (//is^  Ecclea.  vi,  32 ;  ix,  17)  reports  that  a  large 
and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  near  a  winter 
torrent.     The  abbot  Silvanns  resided  there  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  name  of  Marcion, 
bishop  of  Gerar,  appears  among  the  signatures  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451.    In  the  Talmndical 
writings  the  district  is  termed  Gerarki  (Schwarz,  Pal- 
egiine,  p.  109).     The  name  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  (JReaearcheSy  i,  279 ;   ii, 
^3)  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  it  in  the  lo- 
cality ;  but  he  unnecessarily  disparages  the  claims  of 
wady   El'Jerur,  which  runs  iiiro  the  wady  £1-Arish 
at  Jcbel  el-Helal.  to  be  regarded  as  a  southernmost 
trace  of  the  ancient  kingdom  {Jour,  Sac,  Lit.  July, 
1860,   p.  309-^19).      It    is   possible    that    the    wells 
mentioned  by  him  as  lying  in  the  shallow  wady  El- 
KuMairoeh,  in  the  same  neighborho<Kl  (i,  280),  may 
represent  those  digged  by  Abraham  and  reopened  by 
IiMiac  (Gen.  xxvi,  18-22).      J.  Rowlands,  in  travelling 
Irom  Gaza  to  Khulass^ih,  came  after  3  hours*  march  to 
a  broad,  deep  wady,  Jurf  el-Gerar,  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  a  branch  -  valley  from  wady  Sheriah. 
Xear  this  junction  are  ruins  called  Khurbet  el-Gerar 
(Williams,  Boh/  City,  1846,  App.  p.  488-492),  which  he 
identifies  with  Gerar.     This  account  Van  de  Velde 
heard  confirmed  by  the  people  of  Gaza,  with  a  slight 
modification  {Narrative^  ii,  183).     There  are  no  ruins 
3*et  standing,  hut  scattered  stones  which  appear  to  have 
been  once  used  in  buildings ;  and  in  the  absence  of  old 
Trells,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient  city  had  been 
supplied  from  some  spring.     Stewart's  suggestion  of 
the  ruins  of  El-Abdeh  {Ttmt  and  Khan,  p.  207)  is  out 
of  the  question  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  814).     In  1 
Chrt)n.  iv,  39,  the  Sept.  substitutes  Gerar  (Tipapd)  for 
Geclor  (q.  v.). 

Gherard,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  horn  Feb.  22, 1728,  at  Garioch,  in  A))erdeenshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Mari^chnl  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1750  he  succeeded  Fordyce 
as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Marischal  College, 
and  in  1760  was  appointed  divinity  professor.  In  1771 
he  obtained  the  theologi<!al  professorship  at  King's 


College,  Aberdeen.  He  died  in  1795.  He  wrote  (1.) 
An  EtMjf  on  TcuU  (1769, 8vo ;  enkrged  edition,  1780). 
This  work  obtained  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  (2.)  An 
E$iay  on  Genius  (Lond.  1767, 8vo) : — (3.)  Sermom  (Lon- 
don, 1780, 1782,  2  vols.  8vo) :— (4.)  DisgertationB  on  the 
Geniiu  and  Evidences  of  ChrisHamky  (I^nd.  1766, 8vo) : 
—(5.)  The  Pastoral  Care^  edited  by  his  son  (Lond.  1799, 
8vo). 

Gerard,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  son  of  Alexander  Gerard, 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1775  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1816. 
His  **  Institutes"  are  valuable  for  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  authorities  which  they  contain,  and  are  very 
scarce.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  edition  was  lost 
at  sea.  His  writings  are,  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism (Edinb.  1808,  2d  edit.  8vo)  -.—Compendious  View  of 
the  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  (London, 
1828,  8vo).— Darling. 

Gterard,  Thorn,  Turn,  Tunc,  or  Tenque,  found- 
er and  first  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  bom  about  1040,  on  the.lBle  of  Martigues, 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  While  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
in  1050,  to  erect  a  Benedictine  monaster)'  near  the 
holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims. 
It  was  called  Sainte  Marie  la  Latine.  Among  others, 
Gerard  arrived  to  pay  his  devotions,  and  he  acquired 
a  hiik^h  character  for  his  piety  and  prudence.  The 
number  of  pilgrims  increased  every  year,  enriching  the 
treasury  of  the  monaster}'.  In  1080  the  abbot  built  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  poor  and  sick  pilgrims,  the 
management  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard.  The  chapel 
of  that  hospital  was  consecrated  to  St.  John,  because 
of  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  St.  John,  had  lived  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  built.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Gerard  projected  a  new  relig- 
ious order,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  military 
charactera  were  to  be  blended.  This  design  he  began 
to  carry  out  .in  the  year  1100,  when  numbers  associ- 
ated with  him  under  the  denomination  of  *^  Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John  of  Jerasalem,"  '*  who,  besides  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  par- 
ticular vow  to  devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  all 
Christians  in  distress.  This  order,  and  the  rules  drawn 
up  for  its  government,  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  pope  Paschal  II,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  issued, 
granted  it  various  considerable  privileges,  and  recog- 
nised Gerard  as  the  first  grand  master.  Gerard  died 
in  the  year  1120.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
that  order  which  in  succeeding  times  became  so  cele- 
brated in  history,  when  its  members  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  knights  of  Malta.** — Hook,  Eccles, 
Biog.  V,  298 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xx,  149. 

Gerard  or  Gterhard  Groot.  See  Groot,  Ger- 
hard. 

Gerftaa  ([i)]  Tigaaa,  prob.  of  Heb.  origin),  a  cele- 
brated city  on  the  eastern  ttorders  of  Perasa  (Joseph  us, 
War,  iii,  3, 8),  placed  by  some  in  the  province  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  region  of  Decapolis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  oth- 
ers in  Arabia  (Epiph.  adv.  Ear. ;  Origen,  in  Johan,^. 
It  is  doubtless  the  Gelasa  assigned  by  Pliny  (v,  18)  to 
the  Decapolis.  These  various  statements  do  not  arise 
from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality  of  the  city,  but  fVom 
the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the  provinces  mentioned. 
In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better 
known  than  Gerasa  (Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.). 
It  lay  on  elevated  ground,  according  to  Ptolemv,  in 
68°  15^=31°  46'  (Reland,  Palaxt.  p.  459),  who  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Gerassa  (Vfpatraa)  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tra»  (»&.  p.  463).     It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T., 
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nor  in  tha  Kew,  nnleu  in  the  reiding  Geruane  (q.  v.) 
at  Hutt.  vii,  38.  It  is  not  known  wlien  or  by  whom 
Genu  WW  fouDded.  Ita  inhiLiilanta  were  moetly 
li«sthen(JaMphatslfur,iii,3,3:  comp.iv,S,Ii  ii,  IS, 
bi  Aal.  xiii,  15,  6).  It  ia  firet  mentioned  by  jDH>|ihus 
u  having  been  captured  liy  Alexander  Jannsiu  (B.C. 
cir.  S5),  who  Vit  actiuMd  bv  a  detira  of  gainintt  > 
large  Creisure  (Josephiu,  War,  i,  4,  S ;  AnI.  viii,  2,  3). 
That  king  died  near  it  while  besieging  Regaba  (.4  h(. 
IV.  5).    tleiure  the  pldce  hail  time  Co  recover  from  this 


of  thoi 


it  by  the  enraged  Jew#  jn  their 

ut  Csaari^  (J<»ephiu.  H'ur,  ii,  IS,  1).  A  terrible  re- 
venge waa  tuken  l>y  other  cides,  hut  Gerau  is  honor- 
ably excepted  (  War,  ii,  18,  6).  (I  had  .carcely  reeov. 
ered  ftum  [his  calamity  when  the  empetar  VeBpsrian 
dispatched  Annlui,  his  general,  lu  capture  It.  Anni- 
un,  having  carried  tlie  city  at  the  flrst  auault,  put  to 
the  sword  one  thousand  o(  the  youth  who  hud  not  ef- 
fectoil  their  est-ape,  enrl.ivcd  their  families,  and  plun- 
dered and  Hred  their  ilwelling?.  It  appears  to  have 
bein  nearly  a  century  aul)seqaent  to  this  period  that 
GersM  attained  ila  greatest  proaperity,  and  wus  adorn- 
ed with  thoae  monomenta  which  tilre  it  a  place  among 
Die  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  Hiatory  tells  us  nothing 
of  this,  but  the  fragnientR  of  inscriptions  found  umong 
Ui  ruined  palaces  ind  temples  show  thut  it  is  indebted 
for  its  arcliitectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
the  Antonlne*  (A.D.  138-80).  Itsnbsequently  b«cams 
the  seat  of  a  hiahoprlc.  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  de- 
stmjed  it'  ciatle  in  the  year  1122  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  825 ; 
IliMar.  Bieroiot.  p.  CIS).  This  was  the  Dative  pluce 
or  Nicomachua  Gersaenoa.  Coins  of  Geraaa  ms;  be 
seen  in  Eckhel  (.Vim.  Vel.  iii.  35n).  There  is  no  evi- 
dencc  that  the  city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens. 
There  are  no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  nioimues, 
no  inscrlpUona,  no  reconstrucUon  of  old  edifices,  such 
M  are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Rumaa,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic ;  ever}'  struc- 
tare  remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it,  ruinous  and  deserted.  It  is  now 
calledJrriMA.  Its  ruina  were  first  discovered  by  Seet- 
zen  (i,  383  sq,),  and  have  often  been  subsequently  vis- 
ited. They  are  by  far  the  most  henutiful  and  exten- 
sive east  of  the  Jordan,  They  are  eilustcd  on  both 
sides  of  a  shallow  valley  Uiot  runs  Ihim  north  lo  aouCh 
through  a  high  undulating  plain,  and  falls  into  the 
Zurks  (the  ancient  Jsbbok)  at  the  disUnce  of  about 
five  miles.  A  little  rivulet,  thickly  (ringed  with  ole- 
ander, winds  through  the  valley,  giving  life  and  beau- 
ty to  the  deserted  city.  The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is 
very  slrikiug,  and  such  aa  huve  enjoyeil  it  will  not 
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■ooQ  for^t  tha  impression  made  upon  the  mmd.    TIa 

long  colonnade  running  through  the  centre  of  the  cJt.r. 
terminating  at  one  eiiil  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the  to- 
lum ;  the  groups  uf  columns  clustered  here  and  then 
round  the  crumbtin,^  walls  of  the  temples ;  the  heavy 
massea  of  masonry  that  dii^tin^uirh  the  positbns  of  tbt 
Ureat  theatres;  and  the  vast  lield  of  shapeless  ruini 
riaing  gradually  from  the  green  lunka  of  tlie  riva^L 
to  the  battlemented  heights  on  each  side — ill  eombiae 
la  forming  a  picture  such  as  'a  rarely  equalled.  Tlit 
fomiof  the  city  b  an  irreguLu  square,  each  side  men. 
uring  nearly  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  Strang 
wall,  a  large  portion  of  which,  with  its  Hanking  towers 
at  intervals,  is  in  ■  good  st^te  of  preservation,  Thrre 
gateways  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  within  the  c\\.j 
upwards  fit  tvu  hutdrtd  and  thirty  colazam  remain  od 
their  pedestals.  A  description  at  them  may  be  faand 
in  Burckhardt's  Sgria,  p.  252-(>l ;  alao  in  those  of  Ijird 

Kelley'a  Synn.  |>.  44H  aq.  See  also  Buctinglun]-] 
PuUtati,  p.  403 ;  Kiiih,  Ecidr^t  of  Prophnj  (36ih 
ed.), 

Qenw4ii«  (ripaaqi^'),an  inhahitantof  Cenua{i]. 
v.).  Several  USS.  read  I'lpavqvui-  instead  of  Tt^i- 
mjfiiv.  in  Matl..i-iii,  28;  but  the  city  of  Gerosa  1st  too 
fjF  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  pos»i1<iliIy  of 
the  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.    If 

trict,"  must  then  have  been  very  Ur^,  incloding  Ga- 


cr  appellatior 


'liers  Mark  and  Luke  use  it  more  Fpc- 

I  is  not  impossible,  as  Jerome  (M 
Oburl.)  stales  that  Gilesd  was  in  hU  day  called  Ge 
rasa,  and  Origen  affirms  that  TifMinivwv  was  the  an- 
cient reaiiiiig  lOj'p.  iv,  140).  See  Gadaiu.  The 
nature  of  Origen's  aru-ument  makes  this  stalemeBl 
very  douUrul.  It  looks  like  a  bold  byt>otheais  to  get 
over  a  difficulty  (see  Alford,  ad  loc.).  The  rival  Ger- 
gesa,  however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebins  and  Jt- 
rome.  Thelatterthus  writes:  " Hodieque  super mon- 
tem  vlenluB  demonstratur  Juxta  stagnnm  Tyberiadis 
in  quod  porci  prccipitatisunt^'(^iKiiitaJf.  S.T.).  Thorn- 

Ktria  or  CiTja,  on  the  hank  of  wady  Sem.k,  ea>l  of 
the  lake.  He  describes  it  aa  "within  a  few  rods  of 
the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises  directly 
a)K)ve  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs.  .  .  ,  The  Isk* 
is  BO  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that  the  swiiie 
rushing  madly  down  it  could  not  stop,  but  woaW  bt 
hurried  on  into  the  water  and  drowned"  (liBd  <ad 
Boot,  ii,  ."M-aS).  It  is  uncertain  which  leading  ha* 
the  highest  authority,  and  consequantlv  these  conjw- 
turea  are  very  doubtful  (see,  however,' EllKOtt's  Lf- 
lara  m  the  Lift  of  out  Lord.  p.  J«e,  note;  Van  de 
Velde,  J/nBi>ir,p.3U;  Reland. 
p,602,8a7).  See GeKHESEXK. 
— --^3^„  Oiraold,  HcGCFS,  • 

-    _Ji  .  French  priest  of  evil  mm*  i« 

-    -  i£:    —   --^  _^     the  lath  cent.,  fimmfnlmofd 

pUin  of  pope  ClemeDt  V. 

lerwards  became  aich- 
of  Eu,  in  the  diocttr  of 

.    Clement  Vflaallyap- 


.-er.tookadTaiibigeiifhii 

poaition  to  despiril  the  iiili«t>- 
ilants  of  his  diocese,  and  F"P* 
John  XXII  app..iiiw<lll»l>'''^ 
opa  of  Riei  and  Ams  lo  in"^ 
tigate  tha  ehargee  sgaiaB  Ge- 

Jngratitoda  towardi  the  "*  "f 
Rome,  of  cruelly  lo  those  who 
appealed  from  his  deciiion'.  "f 
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nection  with  women,  he  was  condemned  to  prison  for 
life.  Au  author  of  that  period,  Bernard  Guidonis,  says 
that  G^rauld,  after  being  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  his 
office,  was  condemned  to  be  dragged  on  the  public  high- 
way, flayed  in  some  parts,  and  finally  burned  alive. 
The  execution  toolc  place  in  July,  1317.  See  Raynal- 
dus,  anno  1317 ;  Martene,  Veterum  Scripiorum,  t.  v,  p. 
174 ;  Bzovius,  Num.  16;  Duchesne,  Hittoire  da  Cardi- 
nottx  franfois,  t  ii,  p.  290.  —  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Bkg.  Gi- 
nerale^  xx,  185. 

Gerbais,  Jeax,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom 
at  Rupois  in  1629,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  royal  college  of  Paris,  1662,  and  principal  of  the 
college  of  Rheims,  where  he  died  in  16D9.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  French  clergy'  to  publish  the  De- 
cigirms  toucKant  ki  JUguKert  (decreed  in  the  assembly 
of  1645),  with  Hallier's  notes.  He  wrote,  1.  De  Causis 
MqiarUnu  (1679,  4to),  in  which  he  ably  supports  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  maintains  that 
episcopal  causes  ought  to  be  first  judged  b}'  the  metro- 
pulitan,  and  the  bishops  iu  his  province ;  Innocent  XI 
condemned  this  work  in  1680 :— 2.  Traiti  du  Pouvmr 
de  Ue^ue  el  dea  Princts  sur  lea  empechemens  du  Mar- 
ri  :ffe  (A  Treatise  on  the  authority  of  Kings  over  the 
binderances  to  Marriagp,  1690, 4to) :— 3.  Lettreg  touch- 
ant  U  PicuU  des  ReHg',euz  (1698, 12mo) :— 4.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  treatise  by  Panormus  on  the  Council  of  Bade 
(8vo) : — 5.  Ltttre  tur  la  Comedie  (12mo) : — 6.  Letire  sur 
lei  Dorure$  tt  le  Luxe  des  Habits  des  Femmes, — Dupin, 
Eccles.  Writers,  cent,  xvii ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Bioff.  v,  299 ; 
Hoefcr,  Now.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xx,  186 ;  Niceron,  MS- 
moiresy  torn.  xiv. 

G-erberon,  Gabrikl,  an  indefatigable  Benedictine 
author,  wiis  born  at  St.  Calais,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
France,  Aug.  12, 16'28.  He  became  a  Benedictine  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1649.  After  teaching 
theology  with  reputation  for  several  years,  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  Jansenism,  and  for  this  he  was  or- 
rlered  to  be  arrested  in  1682  by  Louis  XIV.  He  es- 
caped to  Holland,  and  in  1703  was  seized  by  the  bishop 
of  Mechlin  and  imprisoned  at  Amiens,  and  afterwards 
at  Vincennes,  for  no  crime  but  following  strictly  the 
Aup^ustinian  theory  of  grace.  He  died  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  March  29, 1711.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Jfisfof're  Gherale  du  Janstnisme  (General  History  of 
Jansenism,  Amsterd.  1708,  3  vols.  12mo),  but  he  wrote 
very  largely  also  on  the  Jansenist  and  other  contro- 
versies.—Herzog,  Real'Eneyklnp,  v,  31 ;  Hook,  Ecclea, 
Biog,  V,  299;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GHer,  xx,  194  sq. 

Oerbert    See  Sylvester  IT,  Pope. 

Oerbert,  Martin,  baron  of  Homau  and  Benedic- 
tine abbot  of  St.  Blasien,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Horb, 
on  the  Neckar,  Aug.  13, 1720.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  cloister  of  St. 
Blasien,  where  he  became  priest  in  1744,  and  abbot  iu 
1764.  He  enlarged  his  mind  by  travel  and  varied  cul- 
ture, and  his  works  bear  everj-  mark  of  industry  and 
learning.  He  died  Maj'  3, 1793,  His  principal  works 
are  Ilistoria  nigra  sylvce  ord,  St.  Benedicti  (Colon.  1783- 
S8, 3  voK  4to)  i—Princtpia  tkeoolgia  (St.  Blasien,  1757 
-.'>9,  7  vols.) : — Theologia  Vetus  et  Nova  circa  Pnesen- 
H  tm  C/iristi  in  Eucharistia  (Freiburg,  1756,  12mo)  :— 
Mimumenta  Vtteris  Liturgiat  AlemannicfE,  ex  antiquis 
aiSS.  coUecto  et  digesta  (St.  Blasien,  1777-79,  4to)  :— 
De  Cwntu  et  Musica  Sacra  a  prima  Ecclesia  jEtut*  usque 
csd  presens  Tempus  (1774,  2  vols.).  Gerbert  divided 
his  histor}'  of  church  music  into  three  parts :  the  first 
ends  at  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory ;  the  second  goes 
as  f«ir  as  the  fifteenth  centtir}' ;  and  the  third  to  his 
own  time.  In  1784  he  published  a  work  of  more  im- 
portance, under  the  title  of  Scriptores  Ecclesiasfici  de 
Mttsicd  Sacra^  pntistimvm  ex  varOs  Italic,  Gallia,  et 
(;ermcmia  Codicibus  coUecti  (3  vols.  4to).  This  is  a  col- 
]<»ction  of  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on 
muaic,  from  the  3d  century  to  the  invention  of  print- 
Ill.— F  F  F 


ing,  and  whose  works  had  remained  in  manuscript.-^ 
Herzog,  Reat-EncykUtp.  v,  33 ;  Hook;  Eccles,  Biog,  vol. 
V. ;  Cboron,  Dictionnaire  des  Musicitnsi  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Gener€dt,  xx,  198  sq. 

Gerbillon,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionar}'  to  China,  was  bom  at  .Verdun  Jan.  11, 1634. 
He  studied  at  Nancy  under  the  Jesuits,  and  was,  with 
five  others,  sent  as  missionary  to  China,  where  he 
arrived  March  25,  1686.     The  missionaries  at  once 
sought  an  audience  fiom  the  emperor,  who  refused  to 
admit  the  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  sects 
of  Fo,  Tao-sse,  the  Lamas,  and  the  Harchangs  taught 
men  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
fourth  for  the  same  purpose,  which  would  only  lead  to 
doctrinal  disputes.     Yet,  by  special  edict,  he  retained 
at  his  court  the  missionaries  Gerbillon,  Pereira,  and 
Bouvet,  with  permission  to  practice  the  religion,  but 
not  to  teach  it.     He  commanded  them  to  learn  the 
Chinese  and  other  dialects,  and  sent  them  on  several 
diplomatic  missions.     In  1692  Christian  worship  was 
finally  permitted  in  China;  but  Gerbillon's  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  open 
the  country  to  European  commerce,  failed  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  divers  other  orders  of  Roman  mission- 
aries.    He  was  for  some  time  rector  of  the  French 
College  of  China,  and  died  at  Pekin  March  25, 1707. 
He  wrote  Elements  of  Geometry  in  Chinese  and  Tartar 
(Pekin): — Theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry,  in  the 
same  languages,  and  published  also  at  Pekin : — Obser- 
veUions  kiHonques  sur  la  grande  Tariarie  (in  Du  Haiders 
Description  de  la  CkuU,  t.  xxxiii): — Rtlation  de  kuit 
Voyages  en  Tartarie  (in  Du  Halde).     He  is  also  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  author  of  the  Elementa  Lingua 
Tartarica,  which  others  attribute  to  the  missionaries 
Couplet  or  Bouvet.     See  Lettres  edijiantfs^  ti:m.  xviii; 
Hist,  gener.  des  Voyage-,  t.  vii  and  viil. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Genirale,  xx,  203  sq. 

Gerdes,  Daniel,  a  learned  German  divine,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academ}',  was  bom  at  Bremen 
April  19, 1698.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Utrecht, 
after  which  (1726)  he  became  professor  of  theolog}' 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Duisburg.  He  removed 
to  Grogingen  in  1735,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1765.  His 
works  are  accurate,  and  of  great  utility  for  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  are  Ilistoria  Refor- 
matii^tis,  sive  Introducfio  in  hisioriam  evangtli  sacnlo 
xvi  passim  per  Europam  renovati,  etc.  (Gron.  1744-52, 
4  vols.  4to): — FhrilegUtm  historico-criticum  librorum 
variorum  (Gron.  1763, 8vo) : — MeletenuUa  Sacra  (Gron. 
1759, 4tX)):^Specimen  lUtUa  Reformata  (L.  Bat.  1765, 
4to) : — Doctrina  gratia  site  compendium  theologia  dog' 
matica  (Duisb.  1734,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geni- 
rale, XX,  206;  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklop.  v,  34. 

Gerdil,  Hyacinthr  Sioismond,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  and  cardinal  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul,  was  bom  at  Samoens,  in  Savoy,  June  23,  1718. 
In  1732  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Baraabites,  and 
studied  at  Bologna,  where  his  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  Lambertini,  who  se- 
cured his  aid  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  <m 
Canonization,  He  was  subsequently  made  profepsor 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  first  at  Macerata  (1737) 
and  afterwards  at  Turin  (1749).  In  1777  pope  Pius 
VI  made  him  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  He  would 
probably  have  been  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Pius 
V^I  but  for  his  great  age.  He  died  August  12, 1802. 
Gerdil  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
lect and  of  large  acquirements.  His  writinL's  on  met- 
aphysical subjecta,  especially  against  Locke's  philoso- 
phy, have  secured  the  admiration  of  many  Protestants 
as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  also  wrote  largely 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  against  Bayle  and 
the  Encyclopedists.  Editions  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished  by  P.Toselli  (Bologna,  1781-1794,  6  vols.),  and 
by  Fontana  and  Grandi  (Rome,  1806  sq.,  20  vols.).    la 
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the  20tli  vol.  of  the  latter  edition  there  is  a  biography 
of  Gerdil  by  Fontana.  See  Tipaldo,  Biografia  degli 
Italiam  ilhutrij  torn,  iv ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  (Jeniralej 
XX,  207  sq. ;  Gams,  Gesch.  dtr  Kirche  ChruU  im  19^ 
JoJurhmdert  (Jansb.  1853,  vol.  i). 

Gterem.    See  Ga^mitb. 

Gergftaa,  Oergdsa.  See  Gebasbmb;  Gadara; 
Gbkoesbnb. 

Gerges^ne  (r£py€«n/voc),  a  reading  (r€py«<njvwv) 
found  in  the  Received  Text  (with  many  fragmentary 
uncial  and  other  MSS.)  in  the  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  swine  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  viil,  28),  instead 
of  Gndarene  (VaSapfjvuv^  as  Tischendorf,  with  several 
of  the  earliest  and  many  later  MSS.),  or  Geratene  (Tt- 
patnjvuv,  so  Lachm.  with  most  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  several  versions),  or  even  Gazarene  (raZapijvutVj 
so  the  Codex  Sinaiticus).  In  the  parallel  passages 
(Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26)  the  readings  are  different, 
but  equally  disputed  (R.  T.  raSaprivutVj  with  by  far 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority ;  Lachm.  and  Tisch. 
ripatnivCip,  with  K  [in  Mark  only,  in  Luke  Vtpytmi' 
vufv],  B,  etc.).  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelists  did 
not  write  the  same  name ;  and  we  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  exact  spot  was  one  on  the  immediate 
lake  shore,  within  the  bounds  of  the  region  indifferent- 
ly known  by  either  of  the  general  names  Gadara  or 
Gercua;  or  if  *^  Gergesenes"  be  retained,  it  may  refer 
to  the  ancient  territor}*^  of  the  Girgaahites  (q.  v.),  in 
the  same  neighborhood.    See  Gebasbnb. 

Gter'gesite  (only  in  the  plur.  repyeffacoi),  a  6m- 
dzed  form  (Judith  v,  16)  of  the  ancient  Gibqasuite 
(q.  v.). 

Gerhard,  Johaxm,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Quedlin- 
burg  October  17, 1582.  In  1599  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  medicine  for  a 
time,  then  went  to  Jena,  where  he  privately  stud- 
ied Hebrew,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  After 
passing  A.M.,  he  began  to  give  private  lectures  in 
those  branches  and  in  theology.  Thence  he  went  to 
Marburg,  where  the  teachings  of  Winckelmann  and 
Mentzer  deeply  impressed  him.  After  lecturing  on 
theolotry  at  Jena,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
Heldburg,  offered  him  by  Casimir,  duke  of  Coburg,  in 
1606.  Declining  two  calls  to  Jena  in  1610  and  1611, 
and  one  to  Wittenberg  in  161B,  he  Anally  accepted  the 
seniorate  of  the  faculty  of  Jena,  at  the  command  of 
George  I,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1615.  Here  he  devo- 
ted his  great  talents  industriously  to  his  duties  to  the 
university,  the  Church,  and  the  state.  He  held  the 
first  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  conferences  at  Jena, 
1621 ;  Leipsic,  1624  and  1630 ;  and  was  consulted  by 
princes  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters.  He 
died  Aug.  20, 1637.  Gerhard's  great  points  of  excel- 
lence as  a  dogmatic  writer  are  comprehensiveness  of 
plan,  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  of  topics,  and  per- 
spicuity of  style.  The  Loci  Communes  Theologiei  has 
not  only  been  a  standard  of  Lutheran  theology  for  two 
centuries,  but  has  also  been  greatly  valued  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  theologians. 

The  exegetical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  also  of  great 
value,  the  most  important  being  CoTnmerU.  in  Harmons 
am  higi.  evang,de  Passione  et  Resurrectione  Christi  (1617^ 
4to),  a  continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Chemnitz 
and  Lyser,  and  published  with  them  (Hamburg,  1652, 
8  vols.  fol.).  It  is  specially  valuable  for  its  patristic 
learning.  Posthumously  appeared  his  Comm.  in  Gen- 
esin  (1637,  4to)  ;  Comm,  in  Deuteronnmium  (1638,  4to) ; 
inland^  Tim.  (1643) ;  in  1  and  2  Peter  (1641) ;  ad  Co- 
hsB.  (1660, 4to) ;  ad  Rnmanog  (1666, 4to).  He  also  pub- 
lished De  Sacrm  Script.  Jnterpretatione  (1610,  4to) : — 
Methodua  Stud.  TheoL  (1620)— still  valuable  as  a  meth- 
odological work.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theology 
Gerhard  has  made  his  name  immortal  by  two  great 
works ;  the  first  is  Doctrina  caihoUca  et  evangeUcat  g^o^n 


eccUaice  AuguHana  eonfestiimi  addidm  proJUeniur  tt 
Rom€tnO'C(Uholicorum  acriptorum  auffiragiia  con/mut'a 
(1634,  8  vols.),  a  work  which  many  theologians  couhid- 
er  the  best  of  Gerhard's  writings.  The  other  great 
work  is  Loci  Theologiei,  cum  pro  cuktruenda  verita^e. 
turn  pro  deatruenda  quonunvia  contradkenliitm  fuiaitatt, 
which  he  begun  in  Heldburg  when  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  of  which  he  celebrated  the  comple- 
tion (ninth  volume)  at  Jena  in  1629  (first  edit.  Jeaa, 
1610-1626,9  vols,;  frequently  reprinted;  one  of  the 
l)est  editions  is  that  by  Cotta,  Tab.  1762-1789, 22  vols. 
4to,  the  two  last  volumes  containing  index  by  G.  H. 
MuUer;  a  new  edition  was  begun  by  Dr.  Preuss,  B«f- 
lin,  1867  sq.).  That  part  of  the  Loci  which  treats  of 
God  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  developed  more 
fully  in  his  work  published  in  1625,  under  the  title  i>- 
egeaia  atre  uberior  explicaido  articuhnafk,  etc.  The  value 
of  the  Ijoci  Theologiei  in  comparison  with  the  predecev 
sors  of  Gerhard  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especiJilly 
with  Hutter  and  with  his  successors,  especially  witli 
Calov  and  Quenstcdt,  is  ably  treated  by  Gaas  in  his  (Vt- 
achiehte  derproteat.  Dogmat.  i,  261. 

The  practical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  and  devotion.  He  was,  indeed, 
charged  by  the  cold  dogmatists  of  the  time  with  pi4»> 
tism  and  mysticism.  Among  them  are  MediUUvmta 
Sacrte  ad  veram  pietatem  exciiandam  etc.  (Jena,  1606): 
—Schola  PiekUia,  d.  i.  chriaU.  Unterrichtvng  z.  GotUfUg- 
keit  (Jena,  1622-28, 12  vols.) :— 52  HetUge  Bttracktwgtn, 
These  have  been  frequently  reprinted;  the  Meditit- 
tionea  has  passed  through  scores  of  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  often  reprinted  (lat- 
est, Lend.  1841, 12mo).  For  a  list  of  all  his  writings, 
see  Fischer,  Vita  Joannia  Gerhardi  (Ups.  1723) :  see 
also  Herzog,  Reat-Encgklopadie,  v,  40 ;  Gieseler,  C^rck 
Hiatory  (ed.  Smith),  iv,  574. 

Oerhard,  Johann  Emst,  (1.)  a  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Jena  December  16, 1621.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Altdorf,  Helmstadt,  Leipzig,  and 
Wittemberg,  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  Uterstare 
and  theology.  He  visited  successively  the  libraries  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  in  his  journey 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  that  period.  After  his  return  to  Jena  he 
became  professor  of  history,  afterwards  of  tbeology.  in 
the  university,  and  died  in  that  city  Feb,  24, 16*8. 
He  wrote  Harmonia  Unguarum  orietUaUum: — Confen- 
aua  et  Diaaenaua  religionum  profcmanam  Jwdmaad^  bar- 
maritamami,  Muhamedtami  et  pagamami. — Ersch  und 
Gruber,  ^fty.  EncgcL ;  Jocher,  AUg.  OtL-Lex, ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xx,  213. 

Gterhard,  Johann  Ernst,  (2.)  son  of  Johann 
Ernst  (1.),  was  bom  at  Jena  Feb.  19, 1662.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena  and  Altdorf,  became  a  member  of  the 
Societaa  DiaquiretUium,  and  contributed  a  number  of 
Memoirs  to  the  i4  cto  Eruditorum  of  Leipzig.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  church  and  school  inspector  of 
Gotha;  was  called  to  Giessen  in  1696  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  became  preacher  in  the  same  city  in 
1698.  He  wrote  some  controversial  works  little  sought 
after  now ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  entitled 
Der  lutheriachen  und  re/ormirten  Religion  Evagk^^'— 
Ersch  u. Gruber,  AUg.  Encgd, ;  Fischer,  Vita  Gtrkardi 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genhale^  xx,  213. 

Oerhard,  St.,  was  bora  at  Staves,  dkicese  of  Xa- 
mur,  in  890.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Berengar, 
count  of  Namur.  Being  once  at  a  hunt,  he  left  bis 
companions  and  retired  to  pray  in  a  chapel  built  on  a 
high  cliff*  near  the  village  of  St.  Cierhard.  Baring 
fallen  asleep  there,  he  had  a  dream  in  which  be  tbooght 
that  he  saw  the  apostles,  and  that  Peter,  Ukiog  him 
by  the  hand,  took  him  around  the  chapel,  afterwards 
telling  him  that  it  was  to  be  enlaiiged  in  honor  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  martjT  Eugene,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  latter  were  to  be  brought  there.  Gerhard  folfille^l 
this  dream,  and  in  918  built  there  a  church  and  also  a 
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convent  Some  time  after  he  was  sent  by  Bereng^ 
uii  a  mission  to  count  Robert  of  Paris,  after  fulfilling 
^hich  he  entered  the  abbej  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 
The  relics  of  St.  Eugene  and  of  several  other  saints 
were  given  him  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  was 
said  to  possess  enough  of  them  to  supply  all  France  I 
The  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Eugene  was  soon  spread  around,  and  drew  crowds  of 
visitors,  obliging  Gerhard  to  live  in  a  cell  near  the 
church  in  order  to  obtain  some  quiet.  After  spending 
twenty-two  years  in  the  reformation  of  convents,  he 
died  Oct.  3,  957.  He  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II. 
See  Mabillon,  Acta  m.  ord,  s.  Bated,  v,  248  sq. — Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncykhp.  v,  89. 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  the  "prince  of  German  hym- 
nists,*'  was  bom  at  Grafenhainichen,  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  in  1606  or  1607.     He  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  1661  as  minister  at  Mittenwalde.     In 
1667  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Berlin.     In  1668  he  became  archdeacon  at  LUbben, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  died  in  1676.     As  a  theologi- 
an, he  is  noted  particularly  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.     As  a  poet, 
his  hymns  are  remarkable  for  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  suggestive  thought.     They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  bis  own  feelings  and  experience,  and  charac- 
terized generally  by  their  subjective  tone.     Among 
his  120  hymns  there  are  no  less  than  16  commencing 
with  *'  I,"  and  60  others  referring  exclusively  to  God 
and  the  individual  heart;  yet  their  popular  element 
distinguishes  bis  productions  from  the  poets  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  those  of  the  later  rationalistic  period. 
'^His  hymns  happily  combine  simplicity  with  depth 
and  force.     They  are  the  heart-utterances  of  one  who 
had  a  simple  but  sublime  fkith  in  God,  and  who  recog- 
nised his  fatherl}'  presence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
the  superintendence  of  Providence,  and  the  daily  be- 
stowment  of  the  surpassing  gifts  of  redemption."     He 
never  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  hymns,  but 
after  16^9  they  found  their  way  into  Protestant  h^'mn- 
1  ooks.     J.  E.  Ebeling,  music  director  in  Gerhardt's 
church,  had  them  pul>li8hed  in  1667,  with  music  of  hh 
own  composition.     There  have  been  many  editions 
since;  among  the  latest  are  those  of  Wackemajirel 
(Stuttg.  1843;  new  edit.  1849),  Schultz  (Berlin,  1842), 
Becker  (Lpz.  1851  \  and  Langbecker,  Leben  und  LUder 
Gerhitrdts  (Berl.  1841).    Many  of  his  hymns  have  been 
translated  into  English ;  the  fullest  collection  is  Paul 
Gerhardt's  Spiritual  Sottffs^  translated  by  John  Kelly 
(Ix>nd.  1867),  a  well-meant  but  unsuccessAil  effort.    His 
noble  hymn,  0  Haupt  voU  BhU  vnd  Wunden  (based  on 
Bernard's  Salve  caput  cruentatum\  has  been  repeatedly 
rendered ;  the  best  version  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander (O  saered  Head  now  wnundfd),  given  in  Schaff^s 
Chritl  in  Song^  p.  178.     His  Bejiehl  du  deine  Wege  is 
admirably  translated  by  John  Wesley  in  the  hymns, 
CommU  Aou  ail  thy  grief b  (T7d  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hymn-book),  and  Give  tt>  the  tcindi  thy  fears  (780  of 
the  same  collection).     His  0  Jem  Christ  mein  schdnes 
/Aut  18  also  translated  by  John  Wesley  (Jesus^  thy 
botmdUss  love  to  me.  Hymn  833,  Methodist  Hymn- 
book).   Dr.  Schaff  also  gives  versions  of  his  Wir  singen 
d»r,  jfmmanuelj  We  sing  to  thee,  Immannel  (Christ  in 
Song,  p.  66) ;  FrbhNeh  sott  mein  fferte  springen^  All  my 
heart  this  night  rejoices  (Christ  tn  Song^  p.  58,  C. 
Winkworth*s  version);    0  Welt^  sieh  hier  dein  LAen^ 
O  world,  behold  upon  the  tree  (Christ  in  Song^  p.  174, 
C.  Winkworth*8  version).     Some  of  these,  and  also 
versions  of  other  of  Gerhardt*s  hymns,  are  given  by 
Cox,  Hymns  from  the  German  (I^nd.  1865) ;  and  by  C. 
Winkworth,  Lyra  Germamca  (London ;  reprinted  in 
New  York).     See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Hersog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  v,  45 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Genir.  xx,  214;  Miller,  Owr  Hymns^  their  Authors  and 
Or^gm  (Lond.  1866, 12mo);  Wimmer,  Leben  G^s  (Al- 
tenbarg,  1728);  Roth,  G,  naeh  seinem  Leben  u.  Wirken 
^.LeipK.  1829) ;  Schnlz,  Paul  G.  u.  der  grosse  KurfUnt 


(Berl.  1840);  WUdenhahn,  Paul  (?.,  em  kirehen^fucL 
Lebensbitd  (Leipa.  1845 ;  2d  edit  1850). 

Gerhoch  or  Gerooh,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1093  at  Polling,  in  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  completing  his  theological  studies  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  in  favor  of  the  former.  Bishop  Herman 
of  Augsburg  made  him  a  canon  and  scholasticus  of  the 
cathedM' school ;  but  he  soon  left  this  position,  as  the 
bishop,  who  sided  with  the  emperor,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  schismatic.  He  withdrew  to  tbe  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Raitenbuch  (now  Rotenbuch),  where  he 
remained  until  1122,  when,  peace  having  been  made  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg recalled  him.  In  1123  he  accompanied  the  bishop 
to  Rome,  to  reconcile  him  with  tbe  pope.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  ho  was  again  for  a  time  Magister  and 
Doctor  Juvenum  at  Augsburg,  but,  being  disgusted 
with  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed there,  he  left  the  city  again  for  Raitenbuch. 
But  there  also  his  reformatory  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, although  they  were  supported  by  tbe  pope.  In 
1126,  bishop  Kuno,  of  Ratisbon,  made  him  his  secretary; 
soon  after  he  ordained  him  priest,  and  gave  him  the 
parish  of  Cham,  to  establish  there  a  house  for  regular 
canons ;  but  the  opponents  of  a  rigid  discipline  again 
thwarted  the  whole  plan.  After  tbe  death  of  bishop 
Kuno,  Gerhoch  found  a  new  patron  in  archbishop  Con- 
rad I  of  Salzburg,  who,  in  1132,  made  him  provost  of 
the  monastery  of  Reichersberg,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1169.  Gerhoch  was  a  zeal- 
ous defender  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy  and  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  pope,  and  a  violent  and  quarrelsome  opponent 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperors  in  Church  af- 
fairs, of  simony,  and  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  He 
devoted  throughout  his  life  a  special  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  tbe  clergy,  and  was  a  steadfast  adher- 
ent of  the  theological  method  of  the  earlier  fathers  in 
opposition  to  the  rising  scholasticism.  He  even  went 
BO  fer  as  to  charge  the  Magister  Sententiarum  with  her- 
esy. His  eagerness  in  combating  Adoptianism  and 
Ne^torianism  carried  him  off  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  he  used  many  expressions  on  the  person  of  Christ 
which  seem  to  be  Eutychian.  Of  his  writings,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  64th  Psalm,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  tbe  Church,  is  best  known.  He 
gives,  himself,  a  list  of  all  his  works,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Pez  as  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorvm^  in  1728.  Some  of  these  works  have  not 
yet  been  found.  Those  that  are  known  are  given  in 
Migne,  Pairologia  LaHna^  vols,  cxciii,  ex  civ.  —  See 
Herzog,  Real-£neyklop.  v,  49;  Neander,  Church  His- 
tory (Torrey's  transl.,  vol.  iv).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ger'izim  (always  with  the  prefix  ^'^^}  ^H,  ffar 
Geriznm'f  MomU  of  the  Gerizites  [from  '^'^ft,  Gerizzi\ 
dwellers  in  a  shorn  (i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  Vna,  ga- 
raz\  to  ctt<  off ;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by  David, 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  8] ;  Sept.  TapiZiv,  Josephus  Tapi^fiV) 
and  Ebal  were  two  mountains  of  Samaris,  forming 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  which  contained  the 
ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the  present  NablCls.  From 
this  connection  It  is  best  to  notice  them  together.  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  enclose  is  about  200  or 
800  paces  wide,  by  above  three  miles  in  length ;  and 
Mount  Ebal  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  valley  (which  extends  west-north- 
west) as  a  person  approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusa- 
lem (see  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi,  641  sq.).  These  two  moun- 
tains were  the  scene  of  a  grand  ceremony — perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations---duly  per- 
formed by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of 
the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  xxvii ;  Josh,  viii,  30-85). 
See  below.  These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus as  being  similarly  situated  on  either  side  of  She- 
chem (Awl,  iv,  8,  44).    He  also  refers  to  the  temple 
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bnilt  upon  one  of  them  bj  the  Samaritans  after  the 
exile  as  the  seat  of  their  national  worship  {Ant.  xi,  7, 
2 ;  8, 2-^),  as  related  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace,  vi,  2). 
See  below.  In  order  to  justify  their  traditions  in  this 
respect,  they  have  corrupted  the  reading  of  tbeir  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  Deut.  xxvii,  4,  so  as  to  read 
^'Gerizim'*  instead  of  **£bal."  It  was  fh>m  the  top 
of  this  mountain  that  Jotham  uttered  the  famous  para- 
ble of  the  trees  to  the  Shechemite  insurrectionists  un- 
der Abimelech,  gathered  in  the  pUun  below  (Judg.  ix, 
7),  a  position  from  which  he  could  easily  be  heard  (see 
Hackett's  lUuttra.  of  Script,  p.  198).  The  ascent  of 
the  hill  is  so  difficult  that,  ere  any  of  the  followers  of 
Abimelech  could  climb  it,  Jotham  would  be  far  away 
among  the  defiles  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  See 
Jotham. 

1.  Mount  Gerizim  has  been  fully  described  by  sev- 
eral travellers  who  have  ascended  it.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  extant 
upon  it  may  be  found  in  M.  Saulcy*s  NarnUire,  chap, 
viii,  where  also  its  history  is  given  in  detail.  See  also 
Robinson's  Bibl.  ReMwcKety  iii,  96  sq. ;  Olin's  Travels^ 
ii,  340  sq.  Dr.  Robinson  says :  **  Mounts  Gerizim  and 
£bal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices  immediately  from 
the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some  800  feet  in 
height.  The  sides  of  both  these  mountains  as  here 
seen  (i.  e.  from  Nabliis)  were,  to  our  eyes,  equally 
naked  and  sterile.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain, 
£bal,  alon^  the  foot,  is  full  of  ancient  excavated  sep- 
ulchres. The  southern  mountain  is  now  called  bv  the 
inhabitants  Jebtd  et-Tur^  though  the  name  Gerizim  is 
known  at  least  to  the  Samaritans.  The  modem  ap- 
pellation of  £bal  we  did  not  learn.'*  Dr.  Olin  states 
that  the  summit  of  Gerizim  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  £bal.  The  top  of  Gerizim  affords  a  command- 
ing view  of  a  considerable  region,  chiefly  occupied 
with  mountains  of  inferior  elevation,  but  also  embrac- 
ing several  fruitful  valleys,  especially  those  of  Nab- 
lus  and  of  wady  Sahl,  through  which  lies  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all 
along  its  north-eastern  side,  upon  high  and  apparently 
precipitous  spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out  into 
the  valley  from  (wady  Sahl)  the  main  ridge.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast  number  of  small 
fields,  supported  by  terraces,  are  sown  in  wheat  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the  summit 
of  Gerizim  itself  exhibits  marks  of  recent  tillage. 
Mount  £bal,  as  viewed  from  Gerizim,  spreads  out,  like 
the  latter,  into  a  table-land,  but  is  apparently  rocky 
and  more  broken,  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Mount  Gerizim  is  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks, 
one  leading  from  the  town  of  Nabl6s  at  its  western 
extremity,  the  other  from  the  valley  on  its  northern 
side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed  out  as  Joseph's 
tomb.  It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  holy  places  of  the  Samaritans  are  collected. 
First,  there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground 
where  the  lamb  is  roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Pass- 
over; next,  the  large  stone  structure  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the  towers  of 
this  edifice,  on  the  north-east  angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Mussulman  saint,  Sheik  Ghranem.  Under  the  south- 
em  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  "ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  ten  (or  twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of 
the  ten  trilms  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  they  have  ev- 
ery appearance  of  a  large  rocky  platform,  divided  by 
twelve  distinctly  marked  natural  fissures.  Beyond 
this  platform,  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side ; 
the  scene,  according  to  Samaritan  tradition,  which 
some  recent  travellers  have  endeavored  to  vindicate, 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice  (Moriafa,  Gen.  xxiv),  of  his 
meeting  with  Melchlzedek  (Gen.  xiv ;  so  Theodotus  in 
Eusebius,  Prop,  £v.  ix,  22),  and  several  other  sacred 


events.  (See  SUnley'sSUui  and  Paled.,  p.^ib.')  Mr. 
Bartlett  also  ascended  Mount  £bal,  but  be  says  be 
"  could  discover  no  trace  of  by-^ne  generations,  thoujcli 
the  view,  like  that  from  Gerizim,  is  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive" {Footsteps  of  our  Lord,  p.  186).  The  remains 
uf  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  are  fnlly  described 
by  Thomson  {Ijomd  and  Book,  ii,  213  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
Siee  SuECUKM. 
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Foundations  of  Samaritan  Temple  on  Gerizim. 

2.  The  leading  historical  incidents  connected  with 
Mount  Gerizim  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character, 
and  some  of  them  (as  above  intimated)  have  been  the 
subjects  of  controversy. 

(1.)  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm  attached  to 
them  in  those  days  of  external  observance.     The  law 
was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and  cones  af- 
fixed to  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it  were  directisl 
to  be  pronounced  upon  Gerizim  and  £bal.    (See  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  montibtu  Ehal  et  Garizim^  Ar^nt.  1773; 
Stiebritz,  Vindicia  rutv  hl'^^  contra  Kenmcottitm,  Hal. 
1767;  Zeffel,  id.  ib.  1766 ;  Vershuir,  De  ledkme  Samar. 
od  loc.,  France.  1767.)     Six  of  the  tribes  —  Simeon, 
Levi  (but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribe*. 
Levi's  actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below), 
Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  were  to  take 
their  stand  upon  the  former  to  bless ;  and  six,  name- 
ly, Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtoli, 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii,  12-13).    Ap- 
parently, the  ark  halted  midway  between  the  two 
mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and  Levites, 
thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshos  for 
their  coryphsBus.     He  read  the  blessings  and  camngs 
successively  (Josh,  viii,  83,  34),  to  be  re-echoed  Ij  the 
Levites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  br  the 
tribes  in  their  double  array  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut. 
xxvii,  14).     Curiously  enough,  only  the  fwmula  for 
the  curses  is  given  (ibid,  v,  14-26) ;  and  it  was  upon 
£bal,  and  not  Gerizim,  that  the  altar  of  the  whole 
unwrouuht  stone  was  to  be  built,  and  the  huge  plas- 
tered stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii,  S3 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  ir,  8,  44,  limito  them  to  the  blewings 
and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon  them,  wriv 
to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii,  4-6>-«  significant  omen  ^r 
a  people  entering  joyously  upon  their  new  inheritoace. 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  forebodjng^^ 
still  more  sinister  and  plain-apoken  (Deut  xxziii,  a, 
6,  and  15-28).     See  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  defined  the  lo- 
calities of  £bal  and  Gerizim  ?    Standing  on  the  eaOenx 
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side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  5),  he 
asks :  **  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the 
way  where  the  sun  goeth  down  (L  e.  at  some  distance 
to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell 
in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  ter- 
ritory— not  these  roonntains — commenced  over  against 
Gilgal ;  see  Patrick  on  Deut.  xi,  80),  beside  the  plains 
of  Moieh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  onosnal  precision ;  for  in  Gen. 
xii,  6  **the  plain  (Sept.  ^oak*)  of  Moreh*'  is  expressly 
connected  with  *'the  place  of  Sichem  or  Shechem*'  (N. 
T.  8yd»em  or  Sychary  which  last  form  is  thought  to  con- 
vey a  reproach.  See  Reland,  Dm,  on  Gerizim^  in  Ugo- 
lini,  Tkes,  p.  dccxxv ;  in  Josephus  the  form  is  Sicima\ 
and  accordingly  Judg.  ix,  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address 
his  celebrated  parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  **the 
top  of  Mount  Grerizim."  The  **  hill  of  Moteh,"  men- 
tioned in  the  histoty  of  Gideon  his  father,  ma}'  have 
been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain,  but  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  farther  south  (comp.  vi,  33, 
and  vii,  1).  Was  it  therefore  prejudice,  or  neglect  of 
the  true  import  of  these  passages,  that  made  Eusebius 
and  Epiphanios,  both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  ih 
placing  Ebal  and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former 
charging  the  Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirm- 
ing them  to  be  near  Neapolis?  (Reland,  DtMerf.,  as 
above,  p.  dccxx).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
namely,  that  their  scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in 
the  fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans,  oth- 
erwise these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently. It  is  true  that  they  consider  the  Samaritan 
hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Dent,  xi,  80,  which  it 
has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A  more  formidable 
objection  would  have  been  that  Joshua  could  not  have 
marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem,  through  a  hostile  conn- 
try,  to  perform  the  above  solemnity,  and  retraced  his 
steps  so  soon  afterwards  to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been 
found  there  by  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  6 ;  comp.  viii, 
30>85).  Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is 
not  so  long  (under  two  days*  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  pas- 
sage have  been  so  short  as  even  to  warrant  the  modem 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mh^placed. 
The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the  wide  interval 
between  the  two  mountains  at  Shechem"  (Stanley,  8. 
and  P.  p.  238,  note),  is  still  more  easily  disposed  o^  if 
we  consider  the  blessings  and  curses  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley — thus  abridging  tbe  distance  by  one  half— and 
not  by  the  six  tribes  on  either  hill,  who  only  respond- 
ed. How  indeed  could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  be- 
sides women  and  children  (comp.  Numb,  ii,  82  with 
Judg.  XX,  2  and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a 
itmaller  space  ?  Besides,  in  those  days  of  assemblies 
*^  snb  dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  nec- 
essarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting  the  scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the  latter  of  them  over- 
hanging the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sicima,  as  Josephus, 
following  the  scriptural  narrative,  asserts.  Even  Eu- 
sebius, in  another  work  of  his  {Prcpp.  Evang,  ix,  22), 
quotes  some  lines  from  Theodotus,  in  which  the  true 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  described  with  great 
force  and  accuracy;  and  St. Jerome,  while  following 
Eusebius  in  the  OnomofHconf  in  his  ordinary  corre- 
spondence does  not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Ne- 
apolis, the  well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {£p.  cviii, 
c.  13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily  (Beland, 
PaJUnt.  ii,  13,  p.  603);  but  his  more  accurate  namesake 
of  Cflesarea  expressly  asserts  that  Gerizim  rose  over 
Neapolis  (/)e  ^dif.  v,  7) — that  £bal  was  not  a  peak 
of  Gerizim  (see  Quaresm.  JClucid,  T.  S.  lib.  vii,  per.  i, 
c.  8),  but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  north  of  it,  and 


separated  from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove ;  nor  again, 
that  ^bal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  now ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb  for 
verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly  that  it  is  now,  at 
least  where  it  descends  towards  Nabl6s.     See  Ebal. 

(3.)  It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether,  as 
the  Siamaritans  iSelieve,  Gerizim  was  the  niountiiin  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii,  2,  and  sq.).  It  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there 
called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Com. 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii,  6),  and  that  antecedently  to  the 
occurrence  which  took  place  '*  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  its  vicinity — u  consideration  which  of  itself 
would  naturally  point  to  the  locality,  already  known 
to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains  of  Moreh,  **tbe  land 
of  vision,"  "the  high  land,"  and  therefore  con^istent- 
ly  "the  land  of  adoration,"  or  "religious  worship,"  as 
it  is  variously  explained.  That  all  these  interpreta- 
tions are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the  natural 
features  of  Gerizim  and  its  neighborhood  than  to  the 
hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon  built  his 
Temple,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen 
both.  Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high 
ground ;  but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  can- 
not be  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance ;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
\ision  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount  Olivet, 
which  must  always  have  towered  over  the  small  emi- 
nences at  its  base  to  the  southwest,  the  view  cannot  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from  Gerizim, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  2500  feet  (Arrow- 
smith,  Geograph,  Diet,  of  the  H,  S,  p.  145),  "the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hcr- 
mon  on  the  north,  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the 
Jabbok"  (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and 
tortuous  expanse  of  plain  (the  Mukhna)  stretched  as  a 
carpet  of  many  colors  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the 
appearance  which  it  would  "present  to  a  traveller 
advancing  up  the  Philistine  plain*'  (ib,  p.  252) — the  di- 
rection from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlocked. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  land  of  Mo- 
riah" was  only  thus  designated  as  containing  the  nota- 
ble mountain  there  referred  to;  and  any  of  the  hills 
about  Jerasalem  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  the 
purpose.  Abraham  was  undoubtedly  at  Beersheba 
when  he  received  the  command  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  33, 
and  xxii,  1-3, 19).  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that 
on  the  third  day  he  reached  the  place,  offered  the  sac- 
rifice, and  retumed  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
servants.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  is 
about  70  geographical  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  Mhich, 
in  such  a  countr}^  will  give  90  of  actual  travel.  Abra- 
ham's servants  were  on  foot,  carr}'ing  wood;  Isaac 
was  also  on  foot,  and  Abraham  rode  an  ass.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
(Hand-book  of  8,  and  P.  i,  339),  that  he  should  have 
started  from  Beersheba  (see  Gen.  xxi,  84 — "  the  whole 
land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx,  15).  But  had  he  set 
out,  even  fVom  so  southern  a  spot,  **on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  he  would  arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sha- 
ron, exactly  where  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
visible  afar  ofT'  (Stanley,  p.  248),  and  from  thence, 
with  the  mount  always  in  view,  he  would  proceed  to 
the  exact  "  place  which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all 
solemnity — for  again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  arrived  on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day. 
All  that  is  said  in  the  narrative  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
3*oung  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  Still  this 
interpretation  is  not  the  natural  and  obvious  one,  and 
supposes  too  protracted  a  journey  for  the  circum- 
stances. The  Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom 
the  tradition  of  the  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved, 
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are  probably  wrong  when  tbey  point  out  atill — as  they 
have  done  fVom  time  immemorial — Gerizim  as  the  hill 
upon  which  Abrahajn^s  "  faith  was  made  perfect ;"  a 
natural  result  of  their  desire  to  magnify  their  national 
seat  of  worship.  It  is,  moreover,  strange  that  a  place 
once  called  by  the  *'  Father  of  the  faithful*'  Jehovah- 
jireh,  should  have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever 
afterwards,  in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in 
sense  and  orig:in  as  Gerizim.  Josephus,  in  more  than 
one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraham  offered,  there 
the  Temple  was  afterwards  built  (^Ant.  i,  13,  2 ;  vii,  13, 
9).  St.  Jerome  follows  Josephus  {Quagt.  in  Gren.  xxii, 
5,  ed.  Mlgne),  and  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  are  strongly  in  the  same  direction  (Cu- 
n»us,  Be  RepM.  Ueb,  ii,  12).  The  Christian  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to 
have  been  on  Calvary,  is  merely  a  monkish  transfer- 
ence from  the  Jewish  vicinity.     See  Moriah. 

(4.)  Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  still  less 
trustworthy,  viz.,  that  Mount  Grerizim  was  the  spot 
where  Melchizedek,  met  Abraham — though  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that  neighborhood 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  247,  and  sq.). 
The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land  of  Abraham,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  him  in  it,  was  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh,  near  Sichem  (Gen.  xii,  6) ;  but  the 
mountain  overhanging  that  city  had  not  in  any  case, 
as  yet,  been  hallowed  to  him  by  any  decisive  occur- 
rence. He  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay  through  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan;  nor  again  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom  so  far  away  from 
his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv,  17,  and  sq.).  See  Shaveh, 
Valley  of.  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend,  though 
probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal,  *'  in  the  parcel  of  a  field"  which  that 
patriarch  purchased  fW>m  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gren.  xxxiii,  18-20).  Here 
was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv,  6),  and  the  tomb  of 
his  son  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  82),  both  of  which  are  still 
shown,  the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard 
by  (Robinson,  Bihl  Bes.  ii,  '^3)  the  latter  with  "  a 
firuitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  whitewashed  inclosure, 
and  before  it  two  dwarf  pillars  hollowed  out  at  the 
top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted  every  Friday 
or  Mohammedan  Sabbath.  There  is,  however,  anoth- 
er Mohammedan  monument  claiming  to  be  the  said 
tomb  (Stanley,  S,  and  P,  p.  241  note).  The  tradition 
(Robinson,  ii,  283  note)  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were 
buried  there  likewbe  (it  should  have  made  them  eleven 
without  Joseph,  or  thirteen  including  his  two  sons)  is 
probably  an  erroneous  inference  from  Acts  vii,  16 
(where  airrop  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
fifrk^rjrrav  \  see  Hackett,  ad  loc).  See  Melchize- 
dek. 

(5.)  We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the 
then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
CuthsBan  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  24),  having  created  a 
great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages ;  Ezra  ix,  2  ; 
Neh.  xiii,  23) — Sanballat,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son- 
in-law  to  this  unpopuUr  affinity,  obtained  leave  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount 
Gerizim.  and  to  inaugurate  there  a  priesthood  and  al- 
tar rival  to  those  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xi,  8,  2-4,  and, 
for  the  harmonizing  of  the  names  and  date,  Prideaux, 
Connect,  i,  396,  and  sq.,  M'Caul's  edit.).  "  Samaria 
thenceforth,"  says  Prideaux,  "became  the  common! 
refuge  and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid. ;  see  1 
also  Joseph.  .4  nt.  xi,  8,  7\  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their  , 
temple  soems  to  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  a 
Greek  df  ity  (Ant.  xii,  5.  5).  Hence  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  , 


had  set  his  hands  fx«e,  was  to  seise  Sheehem,  and  de- 
stroy the  temple  upon  Gerizim,  after  it  bad  stood  there 
200  years  {Ant,  xiii,  9, 1).  But  the  destruction  of 
their  temple  by  no  means  crushed  the  imncor  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  road  from  Galilee  to  Judasa  lay 
then,  as  now,  through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of 
Gerizim  (John  iv,  4).  Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  *'  How  is 
it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  said  the  female  to  our  Lord 
at  the  well  of  Jacob — where  both  parties  would  always 
be  sure  to  meet.  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  tk§ 
mountfiin,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we 
read  of  the  depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon 
a  party  of  GalilsMins  {Ant.  xx,  6, 1).  The  liberal  at- 
titude, first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  bis  disciples 
(Acts  viii,  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.  Gterizim  thua  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  successive 
centuries.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to  their  se- 
vere chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace  of  that  ill- 
starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified  "Jesus,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity  {Ant.  xviii,  4, 1).  An- 
other hostile  gathering  on  the  same  spot  cansed  a 
slaughter  of  10,600  of  them  under  VespasiAn.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is  said 
to  have  made  them  easy  victims ;  so  tiuit  the  delidoos- 
ly  cold  and  pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
must  have  failed  before  so  great  a  multitude  (  War^  iii, 
7,  82).  At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed 
against  the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — ^now  pow- 
erful, and  under  a  bishop— in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Ter- 
ebinthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium :  the  Samaritans  were  forcibh'  ejected  from 
Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Christians,  and 
adorned  with  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ;  to  some 
extent  fortified,  and  even  guarded.  This  not  proving 
sufficient  to  repel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall 
round  the  chnrch,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all 
attacks  (Procop.  De  JSdif.  v,  7).  It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
modem  traveller  (Porter,  ffandb.  of  8.  and  P.  ii,  839). 
Previously  to  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  nu- 
merous and  important  sect — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to 
Ik)  carefully  distinguished  f^m  the  Jews  and  Cielico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  This  last  outrage  led  to 
their  comparative  disappearance  from  history.  Trav- 
ellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries  take  notice 
of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity  {EarUf  Tkvnel- 
lertj  by  Wright,  p.  81, 181,  and  482),  and  their  nnmben 
now,  as  in  those  days,  is  said  to  be  below  200  (Bobin- 
son,  Bib,  Res.  ii,  282,  2d  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  onr 
subject  to  Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon 
the  Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  direclli'  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  exclusive- 
ly), worship  the  Father"  (John  iv,  21)---so  likewise  it 
is  a  singular  historical  fact,  that  the  Samaritans  hare 
continued  on  this  self-same  mountain  century  after 
century,  with  the  briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  fkres- 
ent  day.  While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jemaidem, 
and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  ofiTer  up  bloody  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  law  of  Moses — ^have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
destiny;  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  offered  up 
in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a  small  but  united 
national  it}*-  (the  spot  is  accurately  marked  out  by  Dr. 
R.,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  277).  Their  copy  of  the  law,  probably 
the  work  of  Manasseh,  and  known  to  the  fathers  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  (Prideaux,  Connection,  i^  600; 
and  Robinson,  ii,  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and  others: 
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and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  without  making 
a  siglit  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects.  Gerizim  is  lilce- 
vtiae  still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerasalem  is  to  the 
Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedans.  Their  pros- 
trations are  directed  towards  it,  wherever  they  are ;  its 
holiest  spot  in  their  estimation  being  the  traditional 
nte  of  the  tabernacle,  near  that  on  which  they  believe 
Abraham  to  have  offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots 
are  on  the  summit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
monnd  of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  cele- 
brated one  north  of  Jerusalem ;  collected,  it  is  said, 
from  the  sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R., 
Bibl.  Res,  ii,  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  an 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions  re- 
specting Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged,  wor- 
ship of  a  dove— due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies  (Keland, 
Diu,  ap,  Uffotin.  Thesaur,  vii,  p.docxxix-xxxiii) — it  is 
needless  to  enter.    See  Samaritanb. 

Oerizzite.    See  Gezritb. 

Gerlach,  Otto  von,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1801  at  Berlin,  and  studied  first  law  and  then 
theology  at  the  university  there.  In  1828  he  became 
prirat  docent  in  theology ;  in  1834,  pastor  of  the  Eliza- 
beth-Kirche;  in  1847,  court  preacher;  in  1849,  pro- 
fessor ordinariu^  of  theology.  He  was  a  man  of  ear- 
nest piety,  and  labored  zealously  as  pastor  and  in  fos- 
tering missions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  respect 
he  has  been  called  "  the  Wesley"  of  the  Berlin  Church. 
The  translation  of  Wesley's  sermon  on  **  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest!"  was  his  first  literary  work.  He  trans- 
lated Baxter's  Saint't  Rett  into  German.  His  reputa- 
tion was  largely  extended  by  his  Commentctr  z.  N.  T. 
(Berlin,  1841 ;  dd  ed.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.  1858). 
'i'he  O.  T.  was  also  added,  the  whole  under  the  title 
Die  heiligt  Schrift  nach  Luther**  Ueberutzung  tnit  Ein- 
leitunffen  u.  erkl&renden  Anmerkungtn  (1847-53, 6  vols.). 
He  also  published  a  new  edition  of  select  writings  of 
Luther  (Beri.  1840-48,  24  vols.) :— .Bc/t>.  Zuttand  der 
A  ngU,  Kirche  (Potsdam,  1846) : — Kirchliche  A  rmenpflege 
(trans,  from  Chalmers,  1 847).  The  last  two  works  were 
the  fruit  of  a  tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  under- 
taken by  Gerlach  in  1842  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
to  investigate  the  workings  of  British  Christianity. 
Gerlach  died  at  Berlin,  greatly  lamented,  Oct.  24, 1849. 
—Meihoditt  Quarter^  Ameu;,  April,  1849,  p.  268 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyUop.  v,  83. 

Oerle,  Christophe-Antoink,  a  French  reli;nous 
enthusiast,  was  bom  A.D.  1740,  in  Auvergne,  and  died 
about  1805.  When  quite  a  }*oung  man  he  entered  the 
order  of  Carthusian  monies,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
made  prior  of  Pont>Sainte-Marie.  In  1789  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  Estates  General  by  the  clergy  of 
Kiom,  and  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the 
clergy  who  supported  the  policy  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  In 
the  famous  Tennis-Court  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly (jSkuhce  du  Jeu  de  Pctume)  he  exhibited  so  much 
earnestness  and  patriotic  fervor  that  David  assigned 
him  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  painting  (Serment  du 
Jeu  de  Paume')  (Tennis-Court  Oath)  representing  the 
most  imposing  scene  in  that  meeting.  Having  become 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  Gerle  pro- 
posed, Dec.  12, 1789,  that  all  monks  who  wished  to  do 
so  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monasteries  of 
their  order  and  live  according  to  their  particular  rules, 
provided  they  conformed  to  the  general  laws,  and, 
April  12,  1790,  urged  in  vain  the  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  Soman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  only 
one  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  In  June  following 
he  l>rought  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention  the  proph- 
ecies of  Susanne  de  Bouze,  of  Perigord,  made  eleven 
years  before,  in  regard  to  an  impending  general  revo- 
lution, and  the  reforms  consequent  thereon.  In  1792 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  Paris.  There  was 
.a  strange  mixture  of  philosophism  and  superstition  in 
his  nature,  as  was  evinced  by  his  becoming  a  Theo- 
tiar,  or  follower  of  Catharine  Tb^os  or  Tb^ot,  an  old 


woman  who  styled  herself  the  mother  of  (rod,  and  an< 
nounced  the  near  advent  of  a  regenerating  Messiah, 
and  in  whose  following  a  number  of  silly,  supersti- 
tious, or  intriguing  charactere  wera  gathered.  Gerle 
thought  that  both  himself  and  the  French  Revolution 
were  clearly  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  As 
these  visionaries  were  politically  friendly  to  Robes- 
pierre, whom  they  invoked  as  supreme  pontiff,  Robes- 
pierre*s  enemies  sought  to  increase  the  odium  against 
him  by  a  public  exposure  of  their  absurdities,  and  ac- 
cordingly Vadier,  the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Safety,  made  a  report  to  the  National  Convention 
demanding  the  prosecution  of  Th6os,  Gerle,  and  others 
as  guilty  oi  plotting  a  fanatical  conspiracy,  which  was 
adopted,  and  on  May  16, 1794,  these  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  on  the  ordera  of  the  committee. 
In  the  excitement  and  confusion  following  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  they  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Th6os 
died  in  prison,  and  Dom  Gerle  remained  there  until  the 
advent  of  the  Directory.  He  was  for  some  time  one 
of  the  editora  of  the  Menager  du  Soir,  and  afterwards 
employed  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Benezech.  A  memoir  written  by  him  in  regard  to  hi» 
arrest  appeared  in  the  Revue  RHnupeetwe^  No.  xi,  2n« 
s^rie,  Nov.  80,  1835. »  Hoefer,  jVoup.  Biog,  GMrale^ 
XX,  238-286 ;  Alison,  Hi$tory  ofEwrope^  iii,  92  (9th  ed. 
Edinburgh,  cr.  8vo).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Gtermaln,  St.    See  Germanus. 

Germain,  St.,  en  Laye,  a  place  near  Paris,  noted 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Huguenots,  Aug.  8, 1570,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  Protestants  should  thereafter  be 
unmolested  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  treaty 
was  only  made  to  be  broken,  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  only  two  years  later  (Aug.  24,  1572), 
terribly  demonstrated.  See  Mosheim,  Church  Hitt,  ill, 
173 ;  Smedley,  Reformed  ReUgion  in  France^  i,  322. 

Germain,  St.,  Manuscripts  (Ck>DicEs  Sait* 
ORBMANENSEs),  the  name  of  two  very  ancient  Latin 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  (usually  designated  as  g^  and  g^, 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  in  the  library  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  (vennain  des  Prfes  at 
Paris,  partially  examined  by  Marteanay  (whose  cita- 
tions were  repeated  by  Blanchini),  and  afterwards 
throughout  by  Sabatier. — Tregelles,  in  Home*s  Jntrod. 
iv,  238 ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  257.  See  Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 

Gterman  Baptists.    See  Dunkers,  and  Men- 

NONI9T8. 

German  Catholics,  the  name  of  a  sect  in  Ger- 
many  which  sprung  up  in  1844  in  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  [see  Holy  Coat]. 
This  proceeding  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Johannes  Ronge,  a  priest  in  Silesia,  who,  having  been 
suspended  from  his  oiiice,  was  living  in  retirement. 
Bonge  addressed  a  public  letter  to  bishop  Amoldi,  of 
Treves,  Oct.  1, 1844,  in  which  he  characterized  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  coat  as  idolatry.  Even  before  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  another  priest,  J.  Czerski,  at 
SchneidemUhl,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Poaen,  had 
formally  seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  about  to  form  a  congregation  of '*  Christian 
Apostolic  Catholics."  Czerski  and  Ronge  were  nat- 
urally drawn  into  confederacy,  though  their  views  on 
doctrine  radically  differed;  the  former  sympathizing 
with  evangelical  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  l>cin^ 
an  ultra  Rationalist.  Ronge  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  calling  upon  them 
to  use  their  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  everywhere  to 
break  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  priestcraft 
in  general  throughout  Germany ;  to  set  up  a  national 
German  Church  independent  of  Rome,  and  governed 
by  councils  and  synods;  to  abolish  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  Latin  mass,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  ; 
and  to  aim  at  libert}'  of  conscience  for  all  Christians, 
and  perfect  freedom  for  the  religious  education  of  chlU 
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dren.  Cxenki,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  up  a  confet- 
sion  of  faith  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  it  declared  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  only  standards  of 
Christian  faith.  The  new  sect  quickly  increased.  At 
the  beginning  of  1846  more  than  a  hundred  congrega- 
tions were  in  existence,  each  adopting  its  own  confes- 
sion of  faith,  some  agreeing  with  that  of  Czerski,  and 
the  majority  adopting  the  rationalistic  views  of  Ronge. 
In  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Congregation 
of  Bresdau,  of  which  Konge  was  chosen  preacher,  the 
essentials  of  belief  were  restricted  to  a  few  doctrines : 
belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  Father  of  all  men ;  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  Christian  Church,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  eternal  life.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  held  to  be  the  only  sacraments. 
Contirmation  was  retained,  but  most  of  the  rites  and 
practices  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
given  up.  The  first  council  of  German  Catholics  was 
held  at  Leipzic,  l^Iarch  22, 1845,  and  attended  by  depu- 
ties from  many  of  the  leading  congregations.  The 
majorit}*  declared  in  favor  of  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  rationalistic  Breslau  confessions.  The  inters 
pretation  of  Scripture,  the  only  source  of  Christian  be- 
lief, was  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  pervaded 
and  actuated  by  the  ^*  Christian  idea.'*  Forms  of  wor- 
ship were  to  he  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  time 
and  place.  With  regard  to  church  government,  the 
council  declared  in  favor  of  the  presbyterial  and  synod- 
al constitution.  The  congregations  were  to  have  the 
free  election  of  their  clergy  and  eldership.  The  in- 
crease of  the  sect  continued  to  be  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1845  it  numbered  nearly  300  congregations. 
Many  prominent  Roman  Catholics  joined  it,  and  even 
a  number  of  Protestant  rationalistic  clergymen  went 
over  to  it.  Distinguished  historians  like  Gervinus 
looked  upon  the  movement  as  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  Germany.  It  even  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many, by  causing  the  organization  of  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.  v.),  a  similar  rationalistic  sect,  chiefly 
consisting  of  seceders  from  the  Protestant  state  church- 
es. Several  state  governments,  as  those  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  took  very  se- 
vere measures  against  them,  and  either  altogether  sup- 
pressed them,  or  at  least  tried  to  put  as  great  obstacles 
as  poosible  in  their  way.  The  internal  disagreements 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  rationalistic  sections 
also  discouraged  the  spread  of  the  movement,  which, 
at  the  second  council,  held  in  Berlin  in  1847,  appeared 
to  be  on  the  decrease.    The  revolutionary'  movements 

■ 

of  1848  gave  the  German  Catholics  full  liberty,  and, 
consequently,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  number 
of  their  congregations,  especially  in  Austria.  Rut  the 
further  advance  which  the  majority  of  the  German 
Catholios  now  made  in  their  opposition  to  evanuelical 
Christianity,  and  the  profession  of  some  of  their  prom- 
inent men,  that  on  their  part  the  religious  movement 
bad  been  merely  a  cloak  for  covering  their  revolution- 
ary tendencies  in  politics,  estranged  many  of  their 
friends.  After  the  political  reaction  set  in,  in  1849, 
strong  measures  against  them  were  again  tiken  by 
most  of  the  st^ite  governments,  and  in  Austria  they 
were  a^^ain  wholly  suppressed.  In  1850  delegates  of 
the  German  Catholic  congregations  attended  the  conn- 
cil  of  the  Free  Congregations,  and  a  union  of  the  two 
organizations  was  agreed  upon.  This  union  was  con- 
solidated at  the  council  held  in  Gotha  in  1857,  when 
the  united  body  assumed  the  name  of  "  Pundfreir^Ugi' 
oser  Gemnndffi."  For  their  further  history,  see  Fbee 
Congregations.     (A.  J,  S.) 

German  Methodists.  See  United  Brethreit. 

German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
The  German  Reformed  Church  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation in  America  of  the  Reformed  branch  of  the 


Protestant  Reformation  of  Germany.  The  great 
movement  of  the  16th  century  In  the  boeom  of  the  Ko> 
man  Catholic  Church  was  at  first  known  as  simply 
the  Reformation,  or  Reformed  Church,  the  term  ^- 
/ormed  being  used  in  a  general  sense  aa  designating 
the  whole  religious  movement  in  its  oppontion  to  the 
errors  and  cormptions  of  Rome.  Two  distinct  tenden- 
cies, embracing  theology  and  practical  life,  were,  bow. 
ever,  at  work  from  the  beginning.  The  one  received 
its  type  and  character  primarily  from  the  genia?, 
faith,  and  spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  prevailed  chief- 
ly among  the  northern  states  of  the  German  nation. 
The  other  is  not  thus  related  to  the  pecaliar  spirit  of 
one  man.  Its  character  was  wrought  oat  rather  by  a 
succession  of  ministers  and  theologbns  in  Switzerland. 
France,  the  Ketherlands,  and  the  German  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Rhine,  among  whom  are  prominent 
Zwingle,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Olevianos, 
Ursinus,  and  others  of  the  same  type  of  faith.  Lo- 
theran  theology  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
Form  of  Concord,  1580 ;  Reformed  theology  in  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism,  1563,  so  called  from  the  German 
province  in  which  the  Catechism  originated ;  called 
also  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  firom  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  Ursinus  and  Olevianos,  the  au- 
thors of  the  work,  were  professors  of  theology*. 

Palatinate  was  the  name  formerly  borne  by  two 
provinces  of  Germany,  distinguished  aa  Upper  and 
liOwer,  and  situated  along  the  river  Rhine.     The  fir^t 
(Oberpfalz)  bordered  on  Bohemia  and  Bavaria;  the 
other  (Unterpfalz)  was  situated  on  both  sides  oi  the 
Rhine,  touching  on  different  sides  Mayence,  Wflrteni- 
berg,  Baden,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.     The  Palatinate 
did  not  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment until  1546,  when  it  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith. 
It  was  moulded,  however,  rather  b}'  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Melancthon  than  by  the  stem  spirit  of  Luther.    Un- 
der Frederick  III,  sumamed  the  Pious,  who  acceded 
to  power  in  1559,  these  German  provinces  passed  over 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  faith.    The  tbeo> 
logical  controversies  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  transition  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  cate- 
chism,  the  design  of  which  was  to  reconcile  opposing 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements  on  a  new  baMs. 
The  principle  and  the  scope  of  this  new  confession  is 
Reformed,  not  Lutheran;  but,  resting  on  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  as  its  animating  and  form-giving  principle, 
it  rises  above  extreme  antagonisms,  and  aims  at  re- 
solving into  one  consistent  whole  the  divergent  tend- 
encies of  faith  characte<^izing  the  two  orikfinal  brandi- 
es of  Protestantism.     The  adoption  of  this  catechism 
by  a  synod  of  the  Palatinate,  convened  for  the  purpose 
.Ian.  19, 1563,  was  followed  by  the  prrparatwn  of  an 
order  of  worehip  answerable  to  it,  and  by  a  complete 
religious  and  educational  organization  of  the  two  prov- 
inces ;  the  great  design  of  Frederick  III  being  to  estab- 
lish and  perpetuate  the  Reformed  faith  in  this  German 
electorate.     Thus  arose  the  Reformed  Church  of  Gei^ 
many,  or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  distinction 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  of  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  other  states  and  coantriee. 

Religious  persecution  at  home,  civil  oppression  and 
confusion,  and  the  gratnitons  offer  of  land  in  Penns}'l- 
vania  by  William  Penn,  led  to  the  emigratioii  of  a 
large  number  of  Palatines  to  America  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centuT}'.  From  year  to  year  their  num- 
hera  increased.  To  these  were  added  hondreds  and 
thousands  coming  Arom  other  states  of  Europe,  hold- 
ing the  Reformed  faith.  They  settled  in  »^  Tork. 
along  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  even  extended  into  the  Carolinas;  but  the  great- 
er number  located  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  firet  minister  was  the  Ber.  George 
Michael  Weiss,  who,  assisted  on  his  way  by  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  emigrated  finom  the  Palatinate  in  com- 
pany with  about  400  Palatines  in  the  year  1"?7.  They 
settled  along  the  Skippach,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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Here  a  congregation  was  organised,  and  a  wooden 
chorch  immediately  bailt.  This,  80  far  as  Icnown,  was 
the  first  German  Reformed  Clmrch  in  America. 

Until  the  year  1747  the  religioas  condition  of  these 
people  was  very  sad.  They  had  no  ministers;  no 
Church  organiasation ;  no  school-teachers;  no  books, 
excepting  a  few  Bibles,  Catechisms,  Liturgies,  and 
Hymn-books,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
f^therUnd;  and  no  pecuniary  resoaroes,  for  the  ma- 
jority were  extremely  poor.  Besides,  they  were  sep- 
arated by  national  customs  and  by  language  from  the 
large  English  population  of  the  countr}'.  So  helpless 
and  destitute,  yet  anxious  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  into 
all  sorta  of  errors  by  irresponsible  teachers.  But  they 
were  distinguished  for  morality,  industry,  and  thrift. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  began  to  accomolate  prop- 
erty, and  acquire  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. With  this  came  respect,  influence,  and  general 
prosperity. 

Yet  this  ekaotie  state  of  the  Reformed  Charch  grew 
worse  rather  than  better.  Emigration  continued. 
This,  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  ex- 
tended the  religions  destitution,  and  multiplied  their 
moral  and  spiritual  dangers ;  for  fh)m  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Palatines  in  America,  throughout  this  entire 
period,  there  were  at  no  time  more  than  three  or  four 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Confession  among 
them. 

The  arrival  in  1746  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a 
Beformed  minister  fro.n  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  who 
was  commissioned  and  supported  by  the  synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  introduces  the  formaHce 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     A  man  of  great 
energy,  strong  faith,  burning  zeal,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  visited  all  the  German  settlements  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  in  New  York;  gathered  the  people;  preached 
the  Gospel ;  administered  the  sacraments ;  organised 
churches;  located  pastors;  established  schools;  and 
on  Sept.  29, 1747,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  succeed- 
ed in  eflecting  the  organization  of  the  first  synod,  or 
the  CoetvA^  as  it  was  called,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Charch.     Subsequently  he  visited  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
Germans  in  America.    He  travelled  through  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England,  and  everywhere 
awakened  profound  interest.    He  succeeded  in  creating 
a  large  fund,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  support  of  ministers  and  school-teachers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  gratuitous  distri- 
botlon  among  the  people.     He  also  induced  a  number  j 
of  young  ministers  to  go  forth  aa  missionaries  to  their 
brethren  in  the  New  World,  of  whom  five  came  with 
him  on  his  return  to  America. 

The  first  Coetus  consisted  of  thiri^'ime  member!* — 
five  ministers  and  twenty-six  elders — and  represented 
forty-six  churches  and  a  population  then  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand.  Organized  by  direction  of  the  Synod 
of  Holland,  the  Coetus  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  body.  Its  proceedings  were  sent  annually  fdr 
review  and  confirmation  to  the  Classis  of  Amstei'dam, 
that  Classis  having  been  charged  by  the  Synod  of 
Holland  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  affairs  of 
the  German  Church  in  America.  No  one  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  office  of  the  ministry  without  its  consent. 

This  subordinate  relation  to  the  Church  of  Holland 
continoed  until  1793,  a  period  of  forty-six  years.  Em- 
igration increased.  From  time  to  time,  ministers  and 
school-teachers  from  the  Palatinate  and  other  Reform- 
ed provinces  of  Europe  arrived.  But  the  increase  of 
ministers  waa  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Though  the  Church  grew,  yet  the  spirit- 
ual destitutions  multiplied,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
pariod  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  church- 
es, but  no  more  than  about  twenty-two  ordained  min- 
isters. 


In  1798  the  Coetus  resolved  no  longer  to  transmit 
its  acts  and  proceedings  for  revision  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  assumed  the  right  to  govern  itself, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  the  churches  in  America,  inde- 
pendently of  foreign  oversight  and  control.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  entitled  **  Synodtd-Ordnung  des 
hochdeuUcken  Beformirten  Sjfnod$  und  der  mii  ikr  ver- 
Inmdenen  Oemtinden  in  den  Vtreifdfften  StaaUn  von  Xord- 
America.^ ^  By  this  act  the  Coetui  became  the  >'yao(/, 
and  the  Rrformirie  Kirche,  or  Rfformed  Churchy  be- 
came the  liock-deuUche  Reformirie  Kirche,  or  High-Gtr- 
man  Reformed  Churchy  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Nuder-Deutickey  or  Low-German,  or  Low-Dutch 
Church. 

This  event  introduces  a  period  of  ikirtp-two  tfeart^ 
extending  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  1825,  a  period  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac- 
terize. In  one  respect  there  was  progress.  The  peo- 
ple increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  There  were 
also  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  immigra- 
tion. Congregations  multiplied.  Many  Germans  mi- 
grated westwttcd,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Ohio, 
There  was  also  proportionally  a  larger  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry',  the  number  rising  from  twen- 
ty-two to  eigk^f-two.  But  in  another  respect  there  was 
retrogression.  So  long  as  the  Charch  stood  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  Holland,  the  great  majority 
of  ministers  were  men  who  had  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasiums  and  universities  of  Eumpe. 
But  now,  while  some  men  of  thorough  education  still 
came  fh>m  Europe,  the  larger  number  came  fronv  the 
membership  of  the  American  Church.  As  the  synod 
had  no  theological  seminar}',  no  college,  and  no  acad- 
emy, candidates  for  the  office  could  acquire  only  a  su- 
perficial or  partial  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
science  and  theology.  Young  men  had  to  prosecute 
their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  pastors  who  had 
charge  of  from  two  to  eight  churches.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications 
had  to  be  lowered ;  and  with  the  loss  of  broad  culture, 
departed  also,  in  great  measure,  the  sense  of  its  value. 
Some  of  the  leading  ministers  saw  the  evils  to  which 
the  Church  was  exposed  from  this  tendenc}',  and  en- 
deavored to  resist  it  manfhlly,  but  without  avail. 

With  the  depression  of  the  ministry  came  ecclesias- 
tical disorders,  the  fruit  of  tendencies  at  work  f^om 
the  beginning.  Some  laymen  presumed  to  administer 
the  sacraments;  some  ministers,  also,  we;e  disorder- 
ly. They  were  disposed  to  ordain  men  to  the  holy  of- 
fice on  their  own  judgment  and  authority  as  individu- 
als. The  Church,  moreover,  felt  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  German  rationalism  or  neology,  and  of  the  de- 
ism of  England.  The  most  active  and  influential  men, 
though  struggling  earnestly  against  these  downward 
forces,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  for,  taking 
the  tklth  of  the  Reformation  as  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment, they  themselves  occupied  a  false  theological  at- 
titude. The  rationalistic  habit  of  thoui;ht  of  the  18th 
centur}',  taking  hold  of  them,  gave  an  undertone  to 
their  preaching  and  ecclesiastical  life,  which,  though 
they  cherished  firm  faith  in  the  truth  of  supernatural 
revelation,  nevertheless  nourished  comparative  Indif- 
ference to  the  original  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church 
as  embodied  in  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  and  even  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Though  separated  by  the  ocean,  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  always  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Germany.  The  profound  reaction  against  Rational- 
ism, which  began  to  reveal  its  presence  there  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  a  revival  of  a  better  faith  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  American  Church.  The  first  decided  indi- 
cations appear  in  the  records  of  1815,  and  from  that 
time  onward  with  gradually  increasing  clearness.  In 
that  year  we  meet  the  first  recognition  of  the  Heidel- 
ber-c  Catechism.  In  all  the  records  preceding  this 
time,  we  find  no  reference  to  any  confession  of  faith. 
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In  1820,  the  synod  enjoins  on  all  ministera  to  use  no 
other  book  but  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth  preparatory  to  confirmation.  The 
want  of  literary  and  theological  Institutions  seems  to 
be  more  deeply  and  generally  felt.  Earnest  and  per- 
severing efforts  are  made  to  establish  a  theological  sem- 
inary. In  1819  the  constitution  is  revised  and  amend- 
ed. The  territory  is  subdivided  into  classes ;  a  classis 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  the  synod,  instead  of  being  a  general 
convention*  of  a// the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each 
palish,  as  it  had  been  since  1747,  becomes  a  delegated 
body  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  the 
olasdes. 

The  revival  of  faith  and  activity  resulted  finally,  af- 
ter a  struggle  against  much  opposition  extending 
through  seven  years,  in  the  creation  of  a  theological 
seminary  by  the  Synod  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1824.  The 
Kev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.,  was  chosen  professor  of  the- 
ology. The  seminary  opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Removed  to  York  in  1829,  the  insti- 
tution was  finally,  1835,  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
where  it  still  remains.  With  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved also  to  Mercersburg  the  high-school  opened  at 
York  in  1830.  This  school,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  became  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  1886. 

The  opening  of  the  theological  seminary  constitutes 
the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America.  Followed  soon  after  by  the  creation  of  a 
classical  institution  of  a  high  order,  it  was  the  means 
of  quickening  the  historical  faith  and  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  Church.  Though  several  decades  of  years 
were  necessary  in  order  to  unfold  the  moulding  power 
of  these  institutions  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, and  practical  life,  yet  a  new  impulse  was  at  once 
^iven  to  thought  and  life.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry  was  elevated.  A  much  larger 
number  of  pious  young  men  responded  to  the  call  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  ministry  increased 
rapidly.  Keligious  periodicals  were  -established :  first, 
one  in  English,  1828 ;  and  several  years  later,  one  in 
German,  1836.  A  board  of  domestic  missions  and  a 
board  of  beneficiar}'  education  were  created.  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  people  was  evoked.  Greater  zeal 
manifested  itself  for  the  extension  of  the  Church. 
About  this  time,  also,  some  men  were  admitted  to  the 
ministry  who  could  preach  acceptably  in  English,  and 
were  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  younger 
membership  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns;  wants 
arising  from  the  growing  prevalence  of  that  language 
among  the  German  people ;  for,  until  1825,  with  per- 
haps but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  pastors  con- 
ducted public  worship  exclusively  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  in  consequence  of  which,  scores  of  fsmilie!*, 
who  preferred  the  English  language,  had,  during  the 
previous  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  particular  locali- 
ties, passed  over  to  other  denominations.  The  transi- 
tion, though  generally  gradual,  caused  no  little  dissen- 
sion and  confusion  in  nearly  every  congregation  where 
the  change  was  felt  to  he  necessary,  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  older  people  clung  to  German 
worship.  At  present  thi!«  difficulty  has  been  surmount- 
ed throughout  nearly  all  portions  of  the  Church  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  9outh  of  the  Potomac,  where 
the  English  language  is  now  generally  used  either  ex- 
clusively or  in  conjunction  with  the  German ;  but  east 
of  the  Susquehanna,  ^vliere  the  Pennsylvania  dialect 
of  the  German  lan^ua^e  has  been  perpetuated  among 
not  less  than  fift}*  thousand  of  her  people,  and  where 
the  great  majority  of  ministers  conduct  public  worship 
hi  the  mother  tongue,  the  problem  still  awaits  solution. 

Though  the  theological  seminary  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  Engli^^h  language  both  met  a  great 
want  and  proved  to  be  a  great  good,  yet  the  Church 
was  thereby  exposed  to  new  and  serious  dangers.  This 
spiritual  awakening  united  positive  and  negative  ele- 


ments. It  waa  the  assertion  and  development  of  tiie 
old  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reaction  against  what 
was  defective  and  wrong  in  her  American  histoir. 
This  reaction,  modified  by  contact  with  the  Presbjte- 
rian,  Methodist,  and  other  denominations,  for  a  while 
confounded  what  was  true  and  good  in  the  past  with 
what  was  false  and  evil,  and  was  disposed,  with  the 
abuse  of  catechisation,  confirmation,  the  observance  of 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  year  and  other  cat- 
toms,  to  set  aside  these  customs  themselves,  and  thus 
ignore  the  historical  character  of  the  German  Refonn- 
ed  Church.  The  false  tendency  prevailed  most  gener- 
ally among  the  congregations  that  had  introduced  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  The  German  sections 
of  the  Church  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  protecti(»i. 
As  the  prevalence  of  the  German  language  deprived 
them  of  the  advantage  of  fellowship  with  the  English 
denominations,  so  it  shielded  them  also  measurably 
against  the  transforming  influence  of  a  foreign  sjarit 

But  even  where  this  spirit,  foreign  to  the  genios  of 
the  Church,  had  acquired  the  most  commanding  infla- 
ence,  the  traditional  habit  of  thought  and  life  was  not 
extinct.  The  conditions  of  a  strong  counter  reactioB 
were  always  present.  It  was  only  necessary  that 
some  one  assert  clearly  and  forcibly  the  latent  faith  of 
the  Church.  This  was  done  with  great  power  by  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  several  years  after  he  had 
become,  in  1840,  professor  of  didactic  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  Mercersburg. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  tendency  to  surrender 
her  distinctive  faith  and  customs  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  slowly  in- 
deed, but  steadily,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  to  a 
foreign  form  of  Christian  life  was  silently  gouag  for- 
ward. A  powerful  counteracting  element,  however, 
was  developed  as  early  as  1886  in  the  profound  Anglo- 
German  philosophy  taught  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Ranch,  D.P.,  the  first  president  of  Marshall 
College,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganic and  objective  thinking  which  has  ever  since 
characterised  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  Church.  There  was  accordingly  at  hand  both  a 
general  and  special  preparation  for  the  great  Church 
movement  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  which  Dr. 
Nevin  has  been  the  principal  organ :  general,  in  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  ministers  and  people,  perpetua- 
ted a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  foreign  rdigious 
habit,  and  constituted  a  general  qualification  to  sup* 
port,  as  by  intuition,  the  protest  against  error,  and  the 
affirmation  of  fundamental  truth  pronounced  by  a 
great  leader;  and  special,  in  the  genetic  method  of 
thought  which,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catechism,  had,  through  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Ranch, 
given  character  to  the  college,  and  moulded  the  philo- 
sophical thinking  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Charch, 
who  received  a  full  literary  and  theological  timmiDg 
in  her  own  institutions. 

This  profound  and  comprehensive  movement  consti- 
tutes the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  period  of  her  American  history.     The  bold  criti- 
cisms of  Protestantism,  and  the  unequivocal  ressser- 
tion  of  the  catholic  truth  contained  in  the  Protestant 
confessions  of  t^e  16th  century  by  Dr.  Nevin,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Principle  of  Prottstantitm  Inr  the 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in  German  and  Eogli^b, 
called  forth  earnest  and  sometimes  very  violent  rejoio- 
ders  from  religious  papers  and  quarterly  review?,  sad 
provoked  a  series  of  controversies  concerning  the  nev- 
measure  system,  the  Lord's  Supper,  tradition  and  the 
rule  of  faith,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  present  at- 
titude of  Protestantism  and  its  relation  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, the  person  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  holy  baptism  and 
liturgical  worship,  with  many  other  cognate  UaA»r 
mental  doctrines ;  controversies  which  have  been  pros- 
ecuted vigorously,  with  short  intervals  of  repose,  down 
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to  the  present  time,  and  have  not  only  involved  some 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  this  coantry,  but  of 
late  have  also  extended  to  Germany. 

The  main  positions,  both  negative  and  positive,  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors,  have  from  time 
to  time  been  sustained  by  the  Eastern  Synod  and  by 
the  General  Synod,  sometimes  by  direct  and  formal 
action,  but  generally  in  an  indirect  way,  since  the 
main  questions  have  only  occasionally  been  at  issue 
before  the  judicatories  in  a  formal  manner.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  innovation  of  a  party,  the 
f^reat  movement  has  been  only  a  life  movement  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  herself,  the  men  promi- 
nent in  the  controversies  being  rather  the  exponents 
and  organs  than  leaders.  Yet  a  portion  of  the  Church 
has  all  along  been  opposing  the  prevailing  theological 
views.  The  opposition  has  generally  been  conducted 
with  moderation  and  sobriety,  but  sometimes  it  has 
been  violent  and  disorderly,  and  has  even  indicated 
an  inclination  towards  schism.  Another  effect  of  the 
controversies  and  of  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
Church  has  been  to  provoke  a  large  measure  of  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  the  principal  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. A  disposition  even  shows  itself  to  maintain 
that  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  no  longer  true 
to  her  origin  and  history  as  a  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Soon  after  the  controversies  began  the  Merce-nburg 
Review  was  established,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  development,  defence,  and  progress  of  what 
came  to  be  known  among  opponents  as  Mercersbnrg 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  It  was  issued  regularly 
from  1849  until  1861  inclusive.  Suspended  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  resumed  in  January, 
1867. 

In  1820  the  ministers  and  churches  in  Ohio  organ- 
ized themselves  by  the  authority  of  synod  into  a  class- 
is,  called  the  Classis  of  Ohio ;  but  it  stood  in  organic 
relation  to  synod  only  during  the  short  period  of  four 
years.  In  1824  it  became  an  independent  body,  and 
a5sumed  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio^  having  11  min- 
isters, 80  congregations,  and  2500  members.  In  1837 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  became  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adjor' 
cent  States.  In  1842  this  synod  subdivided  its  terri- 
tory into  six  classes.  Thus  there  came  to  exist  two 
mutually  independent  synods,  having  the  same  organ- 
ization, holding  the  same  faith,  governed  by  the  same 
constitution,  having  the  same  usages  and  customs,  and 
each  one  possessing  supreme  and  final  authority  with- 
in its  own  bounds.  The  two  bodies  exchanged  dele- 
gates annually,  the  delegate  being  admitted  as  a  full 
member  of  the  body  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  A 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  incomplete  and  anoma- 
lous organization  began  to  prevail,  and  a  strong  desire 
became  general,  both  East  and  West,  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  organization  by  creating  a  higher  body  that 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  so  changed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  classes  of  each  synod  as  to  make 
room  for  the  organization  of  a  U'iennial  General  Synod. 
This  body,  composed  of  delegates,  ministers  and  el- 
ders, chosen  by  all  the  classes,  represents  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  the  highest  judicatory,  and  **  the  last 
resort  in  all  cases  reiipecting  the  government  of  the 
Church  not  finally  adjudicated  by  the  synod."  The 
General  Synod  held  its  first  session  in  Pittsburg  in 
November,  1803. 

During  the  same  year  the  Church  celebrated  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  This  celebra- 
tion was  originally  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
baugh,  and  the  preparatory  arrangements  made  by  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Ministers,  el- 
ders, and  members  fVom  all  parts  of  the  Church  met 
in  General  Convention  in  the  German  Reformed 
church,  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  1861,  and 
continued  in  session  six  days.     Twenty  es8a3''s  and 


discourses  on  the  origin,  history,  doctrines,  confession- 
al relations,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  distinguished  theologians  of  En- 
rope  and  America,  were  read  and  discussed.  The  ju- 
bilee was  formally  closed  by  a  similar  convention  held 
at  Reading  May  21, 1864. 

Though  held  during  the  darkest  times  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  yet  the  celebration  was  in  all  respects 
a  success.  Profound  and  general  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  the  origin,  history,  fiutb,  and  relations  of  tbe 
German  Reformed  Church  among  ministers  and  the 
laity.  The  Church  came  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
her  historical  character  as  an  original  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  acquired  a  clearer  con- 
sciousness of  her  present  relative  position  and  voca- 
tion, and  of  her  future  mission.  A  new  impulse  was  at 
the  same  time  given  to  all  her  practical  operations. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  celebration,  two  volumes  pos- 
sessing permanent  historical  vAue  were  published: 
the  Tri^ott  CateclUam  and  the  Tercentenary  Monument, 
The  first  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
original  German,  in  Latin,  modem  German,  and  in 
English,  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  accompanied 
with  an  historical  introduction.  The  English  is  a 
new  translation.  The  Monument  consists  of  the  ditu 
courses  and  essays  delivered  at  the  Convention  held 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  published  in  English  and 
German. 

This  tercentenary  jubilee  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  relative  conclusion  of  the  ethical 
forces  at  work  for  the  previous  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  second  General  Synod,  held  at  Dayton,  1866, 
authorized  the  organization  of  two  additional  synods : 
the  one,  consisting  of  the  classes  of  St.  Joseph,  Indi- 
ana, Sheboygan,  Heidelberg,  and  Erie,  to  be  called 
the  NortKJioettem  Synod ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  clasces  of  Clarion,  St  Paul's,  West  New  York, 
and  Westmoreland.  The  first  was  organized  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  May  28, 1867.  The  organization  of  the 
other  body  is  still  pending,  but  will  proliabl}*  be  ac- 
complished during  the  coming  year  (1870). 

For  the  last  ten  years  measures  have  been  in  prog- 
ress to  restore  the  original  title  Meformed  Church  by 
dropping  the  American  prefix  Germ'tn,  The  change 
has  finally  been  secured  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
classes,  and  only  awaits  the  formal  decision  of  the 
General  Synod. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  symbol  of  faith, 
and  the  only  standard  of  doctrinet.  The  book  may  be 
said  to  embody  two  theological  tendencies;  the  one 
Melancthonian,  the  other  Calvinistic.  We  may  des- 
ignate them  more  correctly,  perhaps,  by  saying  that 
the  one  tendency,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  divine- 
human  Saviour,  a  concrete  fact,  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  is  chri5tolo<;ical.  sacramental,  churchly,  and 
conservative ;  while  the  other,  presupposing  the  sover- 
eign will  of  God  as  the  determining  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  in  sympathy  with  intellectualistic,  unsacra- 
mental,  and  unchurchly  views,  and  renders  the  book 
susceptible  of  a  construction  which  is  apparently  in 
full  harmon}'  with  all  the  logical  deductions  which 
flow  fVom  the  supralapsarian  theory.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Catechism  could  be  cordially  indorsed  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  1618,  which  wrought  out  and  affirmed  with 
such  logical  consistency  the  celebrated  Five  Pointe  of 
Calvinism ;  and  that  the  Reformed  (Protestant  Duteh) 
Church,  while  it  receives  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as 
a  correct  and  excellent  exponent  of  revealed  truth, 
nevertheless  holds  it  only  as  construed  according  to 
the  famous  decrees  of  Dort  and  the  Belgic  Confes- 
sion. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  has  never  affirmed 
this  supralapsarian  element  as  a  ruling  principle.  We 
mean  the  Germany  in  distinction  from  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed, French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church.     In  the  German  branch  the 
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Melancthonian  element  has  been  predominant  ratber 
than  the  CalviniBtic,  though  many  of  her  theologians 
and  ministers,  and  even  Ursinas,  one  of  the  authors, 
interpret  the  Catechism  in  accordance  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  of  decrees. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Catechism  is  the 
peculiar  position  which  the  Apostles*  Creed  occupies. 
The  Creed  is  principial.  It  is  not  an  element  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Ix>rd'8  Prayer,  but 
the  Decalogue  and  Lord's  Prayer  hold  a  place  respect- 
ively which  is  demanded  by  the  idea  of  the  Creed.  The 
Creed  underlies  and  pervades  the  Catechism  like  a 
plastic  power,  and  determines,  prevailingly,  the  nature 
and  substance  of  what  must  bcr  received  as  the  true 
faith. 

It  determines  the  ruling  theory  of  Christianity  as 
being  a  new  creation  rather  than  a  system  of  revealed 
doctrines ;  as  being  an  objective  and  concrete  order  of 
life  rather  than  subjective  experience  and  abstract 
theorv.  It  determines  the  relation  in  which  the  be- 
liever  is  held  to  the  new  creation  as  being  immediate, 
direct,  and  personal.  Like  the  earth  before  the  nat- 
ural eye,  so  do  supernatural  objects  stand  before  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  as  a  reality — a  reality  which  is  the 
possession  of  the  believer. 

The  Creed  also  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
facts  of  supernatural  revelation  are  developed.  As 
the  Creed,  on  the  one  hand,  presupposes  the  fall  and 
misery  of  man,  and,  on  the  other,  involves  and  implies 
holy  living  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  life, 
whilst  it  embraces  only  those  facts  which  belong  to 
the  positive  side  of  revelation,  the  Catechism,  an- 
swering to  this  order,  places  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  sin  and  depravity,  in  the  first  part ;  conversion, 
good  works,  and  prayer,  as  the  necessary  fruit  of  the 
new  life,  in  the  third  part,  under  the  general  head  of 
Thankfulness,  taking  the  Decalogue  as  the  law  of  good 
works,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  model  of  devo- 
tion ;  whilst  the  second  part  gives  the  positive  objec- 
tive substance  of  redemption,  and  consists  in  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  revelation  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Creed  affirms  them ;  and,  in  immediate  connection 
therewith,  expounds  the  sacramenta  and  the  office  of 
the  keys ;  the  sacraments  as  the  means  of  grace  by 
which,  through  faith,  we  have  part  in  the  one  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  are  fed  and  nourished  unto 
everlasting  life ;  and  the  office  of  the  keys  as  embrac- 
ing the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Christian  disci- 
pline, by  which  two  things  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  believers  and  shut  against  unbelievers. 
Holding  this  central  position,  the  Creed  informs  the 
constitution  of  the  Catechism,  projects  its  peculiar 
structure,  and  breathes  its  animating  spirit  into  the 
form  of  instruction.  Not  that  the  Catechism  realizes 
the  idea  of  the  Creed  perfectly  at  all  points ;  but  it  ac- 
knowledges the  original  authority  of  the  Creed,  and 
realizes  its  fundamental  characteristics.  The  Creed 
thus  also  holds  the  Catechism  in  orpinic  connection 
with  the  undoubted  faith  of  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Church  in  all  the  ages  of  her  history  up  to  the  apos- 
tolic period. 

Though  the  peculiar  organizing  force  of  the  Creed 
may  not,  at  all  times  since  the  Reformation,  or  even  at 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  have  been  clearly  or 
consciously  apprehended, yet  this  principial  element  has 
always  been  felt,  and  has  always  had  a  correspondent 
moulding  influence  whenever  and  wherever  the  Cate- 
chism has  been  cordially  received,  and  has,  without 
prejudice  and  obstruction,  been  allowed  freely  to  exert 
its  educational  power.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  the 
original  character,  or  subsequent  history,  or  the  pres- 
ent attitude,  as  regards  doctrine  and  worship,  of  the 
German  as  compared  with  other  Reformed  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  is  owing  primarily  and  main- 
ly to  this  fundamental  and  distinguishing  element  of 
her  confession. 

It  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 


which  has  given  impulse  to  the  profound  and  compre> 
hensive  theological  movement  by  which  the  Church 
is  now  apprehended,  and  has  sustained  it  with  increas- 
ing power;  a  movement  that  is  progKssively  elimi- 
nating two  classes  of  doctrinal  views :  those  which  fol- 
low logically  from  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the  Armin- 
ian  conception  of  human  freedom.  Neither  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  free  will 
of  man  on  the  other,  is  the  principle  of  salvation;  nei- 
ther God  apart  f^om  man,  nor  man  apart  from  Gcd. 
According  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Catechl<m,  thb 
principle  is  found  in  a  concrete  £ict,  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  who,  being  true  God  and  t  ue  man, unites  in 
himself  mysteriously  the  freedom  of  the  haman  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  will.  Being  by  true  fsith 
a  member  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  Christian  determines  himself  freely,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  determined  by  God,  when  he  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  actualized  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  result,  theologically,  of  the  ter- 
centenary celebration,  1863,  was  the  advancing  and 
maturing  of  a  consciousness  of  this  principial  element 
of  the  Catechism,  namely",  the  organic  relation  whicli 
the  Creed  bears  to  its  structure  and  doctrines.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  American  history  did  the  Church 
formally  recognize  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  historical 
sense,  as  possessing  fundamental  authority  for  the  Bt- 
formed  faith.  The  tercentenary  convention  held  in 
Reading,  May,  1864,  appointed  a  committee  to  submit 
to  the  (Eastern)  synod  for  adoption  certain  topics  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  theological  and  religions  bearings 
of  the  tercentenary  jubilee.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  presented  to  the  Synod  of  Lancaster  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year.  It  sums  up  the  theol(^cal 
and  religious  results  in  the  following  theses: 

1.  "  Our  tercentenary  jubilee  has  aerved  a  whole- 
some purpose  for  renewing  for  our  ecclesiastieal  (vnr 
sciousness  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  comprehended  in 
our  confessional  title  Rfjormed,  as  related  originally 
to  Lutheranism  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  olden  times  in  another. 

2.  *^  It  is  an  argument  of  sound  and  right  historical 
feeling  in  this  case,  that  the  beginnings  of  our  Cborch- 
life  are  referred,  not  simply  to  the  epoch  and  crisis  of 
the  Reformation,  but  through  that  also  to  the  original 
form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  the  first  ages. 

3.  *'  The  true  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Church  in  this 
respect  is  shown  by  the  place  which  ia  assigned  to  the 
Apostles*  Creed  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  where  it 
is  plainly  «ssumed  that  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  histc4r- 
tcal  sense,  is  to  be  considered  of  fondameDtal  author- 
ity for  the  Reformed  faith. 

4.  *^  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  grow- 
ing sympathy  with  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  attended 
with  a  growing  power  of  appreciation  among  us  also 
for  Uiat  christological  way  of  looking  at  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  which  has  come  to  characterize  all  the 
evangelical  theology  of  Germany  in  our  time,  and  ly 
which  only,  it  would  seem,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive (in  other  words,  the  churchly  and  experimental) 
sides  of  the  Gospel  can  be  brought  into  true  harmony 
with  each  other.*' 

These  theses  were  adopted  without  dissent  Th^y 
show  with  what  unanimity  the  mother  synod  standN 
in  doctrinal  apprehension,  upon  an  Asatoriea/and  eafkih 
lie  basis,  and  protests  both  against  all  the  sectarian  and 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and  agaimt 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
chnrches. 

Taking  as  a  general  principle  the  idea  enunciated  in 
these  theses,  that  the  Church  refers  her  life  not  only 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  throngfa  this  alM 
to  the  original  form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  the 
first  ages,  and  that  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  to  be  consid- 
ered of  fundamental  authority  for  the  Reformed  faith* 
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we  proceed  to  state  in  few  words  some  of  the  principal 
doctrinal  views  which  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  thus 
interpreted,  teaches  and  involves : 

1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  was  endowed 
with  capacity  to  resist  temptation  and  abide  in  his  orig- 
inal state  of  life-communion  with  God ;  bnt  he  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God  by  a  free  act  of  his  own 
will  through  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

2.  The  fall  of  Adam  was  not  that  of  an  individual 
only,  but  the  fall  of  the  human  race. 

3.  All  men  are  born  with  the  fallen  nature  of  Adam, 
and  are  thus  under  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, inclined  to  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good ;  and 
are  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God,  who  is  terribly  dis- 
pleased with  their  inborn  as  well  as  actual  sins,  and 
M  ill  punish  them  in  just  judgment  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nitv. 

4.  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  true  Grod  and  true  man  in 
one  person,  is  the  principle  and  substance  of  the  new 
creation. 

5.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  hu- 
manity which  the  Son  of  God  assumed  into  organic 
and  eternal  union  with  himself  is  the  most  perfect  form 
of  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  only  medium  of  di- 
vine grace. 

6.  All  the  acts  of  Christ  are  not  those  of  God  or  of 
man  separately  taken,  but  the  acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  His  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation ;  his  mira- 
cles and  his  word ;  his  agony,  passion,  and  death ;  his 
descent  into  H^des;  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  second 
advent — all  derive  their  significance  and  saving  virtue 
from  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his  person. 

8.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is  the  roconcil- 
Litiun  of  God  and  fallen  humanity  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  simply  the  oflfering  of 
himself  on  the  cross,  but  the  whole  process  of  resuming 
human  nature  into  life-communion  with  God,  and  in- 
cludes both  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  law  by  suffering 
tlie  penalty  and  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  com- 
plete victory  over  the  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  the 
atonement  inures  to  the  believer,  because  by  faith  he 
is  a  member  of  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  his  anointing, 
and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the  life  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

9.  The  Church  constituted  by  the  coming  of  the 
Hoh'  Ghost  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  a  new,  real, 
and  objective  order  of  existence,  and  is  both  super- 
natural and  natural,  divine  and  human,  heavenly  and 
earthly,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all;  in 
whose  communion  alone  there  is  redemption  from  sin 
and  all  its  consequences,  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  hope  of  complete  victory  over  death  and  hell, 
and  of  eternal  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new, 
regenerated  humanity,  his  mystical  body,  bears  to 
Christ  the  head,  the  second  Adiam,  is  analogous  to  the 
ori^anic  relation  which  the  old,  fallen,  accursed  hu- 
manity bears  to  the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacraments  are  visible,  holy  signs  and  seals, 
wherein  God,  by  an  objective  transaction,  confirms  to 
sinners  the  promise  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
means  whereby  men,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  divine 
grace,  that  is,  of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits. 

11.  Holy  baptism  is  a  divine  transaction,  wherein 
the  subject  is  washed  with  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
Christ  from  all  the  pollution  of  his  sins  as  certainly  as 
he  is  washed  outwardly  with  water ;  that  is,  he  is  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  more  and  more  die  unto 
sin,  and  lead  a  holy  and  unblamable  life. 

12.  Baptized  persons  do  not  attain  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  eternal  life  in  virtue  simply  of 
holy  baptism,  but  only  on  the  condition  that,  improv- 


ing the  grace  of  baptism,  they  believe  from  the  heart 
on  Christ,  die  unto  sin  daily,  and  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
thus  realize  the  full  virtue  of  the  incamatbn  and 
atonement. 

13.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  supper  is  the  abiding 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesua 
Christ  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross ;  the  seal  of  bb  per- 
petual presence  in  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of  himself  made 
once,  but  of  force  always  to  put  away  sin ;  the  pledge 
of  his  nndyitag  love  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  his 
living  union  and  fellowship  with  them  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  use  of  this  sacrament  believing  commu- 
nicants do  not  only  commemorate  his  precious  death 
as  the  one  all-sufficient  vicarious  sacrifice  for  their 
sins,  but  Christ  himself  also,  with  his  crucified  body 
and  shed  blood,  feeds  and  nourishes  their  souls  to  ev- 
erlasting life ;  that  is,  by  this  visible  sign  and  pledge 
he  assures  them  that  they  are  really  partakers  of  his 
true  body  and  blood,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  they  receive  by  the  mouth  of  the  body  these 
holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of  him. 

14.  The  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper  are  not 
transmuted  into  the  very  body  and  very  blood  of 
Christ,  but  continue  to  lie  natural  bread  and  wine ;  nor 
is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  consubstantial.  that  is, 
in,  with,  and  under  the  natural  bread  and  wine ;  but 
the  sacramental  transaction  is  a  holy  mystery,  in 
which  the  full  life-giving  and  saving  virtue  of  Christ, 
mediated  through  his  humanity,  is  really  present  by 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  com- 
municated to  those  who,  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink 
worthily,  discerning  the  Lord's  body. 

15.  At  death  the  righteous  pass  into  a  state  of  joy 
and  felicity,  and  abide  in  rest  and  peace  until  they 
reach  their  consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

16.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  will  complete  the  objective  order  of 
redemption,  and  also  the  subjective  process  of  life  and 
salvation  in  his  body,  the  Church ;  when  the  last  en- 
emy, which  is  death,  shall  be  destroyed;  when  the 
saints  shall  come  forth  from  the  dead  in  the  full  image 
of  their  risen  Lord,  and  with  him  pass  into  heaven, 
the  state  of  perfect  blessedness ;  and  the  wicked  shall 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  damnation. 

We  add  a  brief  summary  of  doctrine  on  points  not 
directly  included  in  the  foregoing  formal  statements. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  denies  that  the  will 
of  God  or  the  will  of  man  is  the  principle  of  theology ; 
that  Chrbtlanlty  is  merely  a  system  of  doctrine  or  a 
rule  of  moral  conduct;  that  the  covenant  is  only  a 
compact  between  God  and  man,  or  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  that  there  is  a  twofold  eternal  decree, 
electing  some  unto  salvation  and  others  unto  damna- 
tion; that  the  election  of  God  unto  eternal  life  in 
Christ  becomes  effectual  outside  of  the  economy  of 
grace ;  that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or  the  incarna- 
tion, is  an  expedient  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sin ;  that  the  Church  is  an  association  of  converted 
individuals ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Church;  that  the  relation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
to  the  individual  is  immediate ;  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  subordinate  to  the  private  judgment  of 
the  individual  Christian;  that  the  unconverted  and 
ungodly  may  observe  the  holy  communion ;  that  jus- 
tification consists  in  a  forensic  act  of  God  imputing 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  ab  extra,  or  that  it  is  real- 
ized by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  that  the  faithful  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Chureh  and 
the  world  ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  Mai  aposta- 
sy ;  and  that  Protestantism  has  its  ground  immediaiely 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  affirms  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  sound  theology ;  that 
Christianity  is  a  new  life ;  that  the  humanilar  of  Christ 
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is  an  essential  constituent  of  Christianity;  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  an  organic  continuation  in  time 
and  space  of  the  life-powers  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  institu- 
tion of  grace,  spiritual  and  real ;  that  the  Bible  was 
written  by  members  of  the  Church  under  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  private  judgment  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  Judgment  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  particularly  in  the  oecumenical  creeds;  that 
the  word  of  God  is  the  only  norm  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  superior  to  all  creeds  and  confessions ;  that 
the  individual  comes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  election  of  grace  unto  life  is  effec- 
tual in  and  by  the  established  economy  of  grace ;  that 
justification  is  by  an  act  of  fiiith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  consists  both  in  the  imputation 
and  impartation  of  Christ  and  his  righteousness ;  that 
holy  baptism  is  Uie  sacrament  of  regeneration,  regen- 
eration being  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
the  state  of  grace,  as  natural  birth  is  the  transition  to 
the  natural  world;  that  regeneration,  succeeded  by 
conversion  and  sanctification,  a>mplete8  itself  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  regeneration 
and  salvation  pertain  to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no 
less  than  the  soul ;  that  believers  only  hold  commu- 
nion with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  the  ordi- 
nary, divinely-ordained  means  of  grace  are  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and,  if 
faithfully  used,  do  not  fail  to  promote  a  steady  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Church ;  that,  although  the 
Church  of  Rome  holds  many  articles  of  faith,  and  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  customs  which  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Scriptures  and  are  wrong,  she  is 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  Charch  of  Christ ;  and  that 
Protestantism  is  an  historical  continuation  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  faith, 
organization,  and  practice. 

There  is  a  respectable  minority,  located  chiefly  in 
the  West,  who  dissent  from  many  of  the  doctrines  as 
given  in  this  statement ;  a  few  even  resist  the  whole 
system  of  thought  as  being  subversive  of  the  true  Be- 
formed  faith.  Some  of  them  adopt  the  theory  of  sal- 
vation taught  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  observe 
some  of  her  measures  and  customs.  Others  hold  the 
Calvin  istic  theory  of  decrees,  and  their  teaching  con- 
forms to  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  type  of  religion. 
But  the  prevailing  faith,  as  held  by  the  Eastern  S>'nod, 
is  gradually  overcoming  opposition,  and  extending; 
and  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  ministers  and 
churches  is  increasing,  both  West  and  East,  that  stand 
firmly  on  the  historical,  churchly,  and  sacramental 
basis  of  the  Palatinate  Catechism. 

As  regards  worships  the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. During  tiie  present  century  extemporaneous 
prayer  has  prevailed  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Lord^s  day ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the  original 
custom.  Originally  the  worship  was  liturgical.  The 
Palatinate  Liturgy  was  issued  one  year  after  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism.  It  did  not,  however,  like  the 
Catechism,  acquire  an  oecumenical  character.  Every 
state  or  province  in  Europe  where  the  Reformed 
Church  was  established  had  its  own  liturgy.  In 
Switzerland  there  were  as  many  liturgies  as  Reformed 
cantons.  In  Scotland  they  were  in  use  also  for  at 
least  a  century  after  the  Reformation. 

These  liturgies  contain  offices  for  the  regular  service 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments; for  the  ordination  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons ;  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  burial  of 
the  dead,  etc. ;  and  contain  the  creed,  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, confession  and  absolution,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
Te  Deum,  and  the  Litany  and  responses,  although  no 
one  book  unites  all  these  elements.  They  are  all  a 
hand-book  for  the  minister  rather  than  an  order  of 
worship  for  the  people. 

The  lirst  ministers  in  America  brought  with  them 


the  liturgies  of  those  sections  of  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land from  which  they  emigrated.  Th^e  contiDoed  in 
common  use,  particularly  in  the  German  congrega- 
tions, though  preference  waa  generally  givjen  to  tbe 
Palatinate  liturgy,  until  partially  superseded  by  the 
book  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  synod  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  and  adopted  in  1840.  This  work  bad 
no  historical  basis,  and  never  took  root. 

General  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  this  state  of 
things.  The  great  christological  movement  deepened 
the  sense  of  want ;  and  there  was  an  earnest  demand 
for  a  liturgy  answerable  in  spirit  and  character  to 
the  churchly  and  sacramental  ideas  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  Church.  A  liturgical  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  in  1849.  Specific  instmctioD3 
were  given  in  1852.  The  book  known  as  the  Provi- 
sional  Liturgy  was  reported  to  s^'nod  in  1857,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  churches  for  trial.  This  liturgy  excited 
a  controversy  which  continued  until  1864,  when  the 
Eastern  Synod,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Pittsbuiig,  referred  the  work  for  re- 
vision to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  SchaiT, 
Kevin,  Wolff,  Zacharias,  Bombetger,  Harbaugfa,  Por- 
ter, Fisher,  Gerhart,  and  Apple ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Rodenmayer,  George  Shafer,  George  C.  Welker,  lod 
Louis  H.  Steiner,  M.D.  This  committee  reported  a 
book  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship /or  the  Rr/ornfd 
Church  to  the  Synod  of  York,  1866.  After  a  long  and 
aninmted  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  %'ote 
of  58  to  14,  authorizing  the  optional  use  of  the  *'  Order 
of  Worship"  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Sxiiod, 
and  referring  the  book  for  action  to  the  General  Synod, 
which  convened  at  Da3'ton,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  the  same 
3'ear.  The  General  Synod  devoted  three  days  to  a 
calm  and  fhll  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to 
doctrine  and  cultns,  when  certain  resolutions  disap- 
proving the  book  were  lost  by  a  vote  of  55  to  66. 
Thereupon  the  book  was  approved  '*as  an  order  of 
worship  proper  to  be  used  in  the  congregations  and 
families  of  tlie  Reformed  Church"  by  a  vc^  of  64  ti> 
57.  The  opposition  arose  chiefly  fVom  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  West  Of  the  ministers  and  churches 
East  a  very  large  majority  supported  the  "  Order  of 
Worship^" 

This  liturgy  is  not  simply  a  hand-book  for  Uie  min- 
ister, or  a  pulpit  liturgy,  but  it  is  an  order  in  which 
the  people  take  part  with  the  minister  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Less  complicated  and  shorter  in  many  of  its 
offices  than  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  unites  all 
the  historic  elements  of  liturgical  worship  on  the  \mm 
of  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church,  modified,  however,  by  the  £aith,  genius,  and 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  adapted  to  tbe 
needs  of  the  present  age. 

Though  not  yet  formally  adopted,  many  chorches 
use  the  Order  of  Worship  in  full,  many  more  use  it  in 
part,  while  it  is  held  in  high  honor  by  nearly  all  thoM 
who  do  not  yet  feel  prepared  to  use  idl  its  offices  regu- 
larly. The  book  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  tbe 
probability  is  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  decades 
of  years  liturgical  worship  will  become  the  estaUwhed 
order  of  all  the  churches  Ea'st,  and  to  a  large  extent 
also  of  the  chorchea  in  the  West. 

The  government  is  Presbyterian.  Eveiy  congrej^ 
tion  is  governed  by  a  consistory,  which  is  composed 
of  the  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons ;  no  congregatkm  a 
without  either  elders  or  deacons.  They  are  chosen  bj 
the  communicant  members  for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  generally  only  two  years,  and  ordained  hj 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  installed.  Illien  the  term 
expires,  the  administrative  power  ceases,  bat  not  tbe 
office.  If  re-elected,  installation  is  repeated,  but  sot 
ordination.  The  consistory  is  subject  to  the  classis, 
which  consists  of  the  ministers  and  an  elder  trtm  each 
parish  within  a  given  district.  The  classes  are  mb- 
ject  to  the  synod.  The  synod  is  a  delegated  body,  and 
consists  of  a  given  number  of  ministen  and  eldenr 
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chosen  by  four  or  mora  adjacent  classes.  The  synods 
an  sabject  to  the  General  Synod.  This  body  consists 
of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  hv  all  the  eUuiei  of  the 

0 

Church.  It  is  the  highest  judicatory,  and  the  last  re- 
sort in  all  cases  respecting  goyemment  not  finally  ad- 
judicated by  the  ^nods.  Every  judicatory  has  legis- 
lative authority  within  its  own  sphere ;  every  minis- 
ter and  member  possesses  the  right  of  appeal  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  court. 

All  the  children  and  youth  are  carefully  catechized 
by  the  pastor  once  in  two  weeks,  or  once  or  twice  a 
weeiK,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  nine  montlis  in  the 
year,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
pastor.  Some  pastors,  particularly  those  located  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  have  each  but  one  church ;  but 
the  majority  have  parishes  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  churches,  and  not  a  few  of  ftt)m  five  to  eight. 
Catechumens  possessing 'the  requisite  qualifications 
are,  after  examinatioD  in  presence  of  the  elders,  re- 
ceived into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  The  holy  communion  is  com- 
monly administered  twice  a  year,  and  in  many  of  the 
churches  four  times.  The  communicants  reoeive  the 
sacred  emblems  by  companies,  standing  aronnd  the  al- 
tar. In  many  of  the  churches  it  is  still  customary  to 
administer  the  communion  to  the  sexes  separately; 
first  the  men  come  to  the  altar,  and  afterwards  the 
women.  But  this  old  German  custom  is  going  into 
disuse.  In  the  English  churches  men  and  women  ap- 
proach the  altar  in  company ;  so  also  in  some  of  the 
German  churches.  Services  proparatoty  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  communion  are  held  on  the  Satur- 
day or  Friday  previous. 

The  baptism  of  infants  is  faithfully  and  universally 
observed.  Children  are  presented  by  their  parents. 
Sponsors  aro  allowed,  but  the  parents  themselves  must 
also  be  present.  Baptism  may  be  administered  at  any 
time  and  in  any  suitable  place,  but  an  occasion  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  church  is  held  to  be  most  appropriate. 

The  principal  festivals,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Whit-Snndsy,  are  held  in  high  honor,  and 
observed  with  much  solemnity.  The  liturgy  has  re- 
vived the  idea  of  the  church  year.  In  many  congre- 
gations, the  pulpit  teaching  and  the  worship  observes 
the  concrete  historic  movement  of  revelation  from  Ad- 
vent to  Trinity  Sunday,  and  from  Trinity  Sunday  to 
Advent,  as  set  forth  in  the  catholic  cycle  of  Lessons. 
As  the  liturgy  becomes  known  and  is  appreciated,  so 
does  the  observance  of  the  church  year  gain  favor. 
Acquiring  greater  practical  power  firom  month  to 
month,  it  is  gradually  receiving  more  general  confi- 
dence, and  being  observed  in  all  its  parts. 

There  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod  4  syn- 
ods :  1.  The  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  with  16  classes,  290  ministers, 
718  congregations,  and  88,608  members ;  2.  The  Syn- 
od of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States,  with  8  classes,  130  min- 
isters, 306  congregations,  and  20,069  members ;  3.  The 
North-western  Sj'nod,  with  7  classes,  92  ministf'rs.iee 
congregations,  and  9811  members ;  4.  The  Pittsburg 
Synod  (in  process  of  formation),  which  will  have  about 
44  ministers,  126  congregations,  and  9240  members. 
Its  statistics  are  included  in  synod  No.  1  (two  thirds) 
and  in  synod  No.  2  (one  third).  Total,  81  classes,  512 
ministers,  1192  congregations,  118,488  members.  Re- 
ceived by  confirmation  and  certificate  during  the  year, 
11,887.  Aggregate  membership,  including  those  who 
are  baptized,  but  not  confirmed,  192,000. 

InsiUuiioni  ofLearmnff. — ^Two  theolofpcsl  semina- 
ries. Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  founded  in  1825: 
4  professors,  80  students.  Seminary  at  Tiffin,  Ohio; 
founded  at  Canton,  Ohio,  1838;  suspended  from  the  fall 
of  1889  to  1848;  reopened  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct., 
1848;  removed  and  permanently  located  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
1861:  2  professors,  20  students.  Mission-house,  Frank- 
lin, Wis.,  8  professors,  6  students;  Freeland,  Pa.,  4  pro- 
fessors, 10  students. 


Two/ttlly-orgamsed  colUges,  (1.)  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Franklin  College,  founded  at 
Lancaster  in  1787 ;  and  Marshall  College,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  in  1886;  Franklin  and  Marshall  consolidated  st 
Lancaster  in  1853 :  9  professors,  83  students,  442  alumni. 
(2.)  Heidelberg  College,  founded  at  Tiffin,  O.,  in  1850 : 
11  professors,  83  smdentii. 

There  are,  besides,  seven  classical  institutions :  Ca- 
tawba College,  Newton,  N.  C. ;  Mercersburg  College, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. ;  Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. ; 
Westmoreland  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. ;  Reimer»- 
burg  Institute,  Reimersburg,  Pa. ;  Calvin  Institute, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  and  Ursinus  College,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  Mercersburg  College  is  in  process  of  organizin«j; 
a  full  college  course.  It  has  4  professors  and  124  stu- 
dents. Two  female  seminaries;  one  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  the  other  at  Tyrconnell,  Md. 

Periodicalt. — ^Two  reviews,  four  weekly  papers,  and 
one  semi-monthly ;  one  monthly  magazine,  and  three 
Sunday-school  papers. 

There  are  two  printing-establishments ;  one  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  one  at  Cleveland,  O. 

These  statistics  represent  the  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  America  in  1869. 

LUertiture, — Afereenburg  Retiew  (Phila.  16  vols.) ; 
Heidelberg  CaUchism,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D. D.  (PhiU. 
1847) ;  The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Harbaugh,  D.D.  (1857) ;  The  Fathen  of  the  Riform- 
ed  Church  (2  vols.),  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harbaugh ;  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Proiestaniitm,  by  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
(1845) ;  The  MysHeal  Pnttence,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1846) ; 
The  Liturgical  Qnettion,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1862) ;  The  Ger^ 
man  Rffcrmed  Churchy  a  monograph  by  Rev.  E.  V.  Ger- 
hart,  D.D.  (1863) ;  Tercentenary  Monument  (1863,  p. 
574) ;  Der  HeideHberger  CatechitmuSj  by  Rev.  Dr.  SchafT 
(1863) ;  A  History  and  Criticiem  of  the  RitutUistic  Move- 
ment in  the  German  Reformed  Churchy  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.  (1866) ;  Vindication  of  the  Re- 
vised  Liturgy,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1867).  Comp.  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  and  English,  with 
an  historical  introduction,  prepared  and  published  by 
the  direction  of  the  (yerman  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America  (tercentenary  edition,  N.  Y.,  Charles 
Scribner,  1863,  p.  277).  Also  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of 
the  Ger.  Ref.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  (1858,  p. 
840) ;  revised  under  the  title  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Ref  Ch.  (Phila.,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  1867,  p.  388). 
See  also  Creed  and  Cvstoms,  by  Rev.  George  B.  Russell, 
A.M.  (Phila.,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  p.  420).     (E.  V.  G.) 

Qerman  Theology.    See  Thboloot,  German. 

Gtomaniui,  the  name  of  three  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople. (I.)  The  first  was  transferred  fh)m  the 
see  of  Cyzicus  to  that  of  Constantinople  in  715,  and 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship,  for  which  he 
was  degraded,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
730.  He  died  in  740,  and  was  anathematized  by  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  fourteen  years  afterwards 
(754).  A  treatise  of  his,  inpi  rwv  ayiiav  oiKov^itviKOfv 
trin/oStMiVj  etc.,  may  be  found  in  H.  JusteVs  BibHotheca 
Canonica,  and  in  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra:  there  also 
remain  some  lettera  and  homilies  of  his  {Bib,  Max. 
Patr.  xvii,  xx).  His  remains  are  all  given  in  Migne, 
Patrolf>gia  Gneca,  torn.  98.  See  also  Fabricius,  BiUi' 
otheca  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  xi,  155 ;  Ceillier,  Autetas  Sa- 
crh  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  86  sq. 

(II.)  Germanus  the  younger,  a  monk  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  who  became  patriarch  in  1222 ;  but  as  Constantino- 
ple was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  he  resided  at 
Nics9a,  in  Bithynia.  He  corresponded  with  pope  Greg- 
ory IX,  in  hope  of  bringing  about  a  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  deposed  in  1240,  restored  again  to  his  see  in  1254, 
and  died  in  1255.  His  Epistles  and  Homilies  are  given 
by  Migne,  Patrologia  Graca,  tom.  140. 

(III.)  Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  became  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  1267.    He  accepted  the 
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honor  with  great  reluctance,  and  resigned  it  in  a  few 
months,  to  retire  to  a  monastery. — Neander,  Ch.  liitt. 
iii,  203;  Fabriciuc,  biU,  Gnxea,  vli,  10;  viii,  84;  xi, 
162 ;  Cave,  I/ist,  LU,  i,  621 ;  il,  289 ;  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Bi- 
offraphie  GeiUnUe^  xx,  288. 

Qermanus  of  Auxerrr,  St.,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing rigureH  in  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  bom  in  Auxerre,  in  Roman  Gaul,  of  illustrious  par- 
ents, about  A.D.  880.  He  was  placed  in  the  best  schools 
of  Gaul,  and  having  finished  his  early  education,  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  pursue  a  course  of  civil  law  and  study  elo- 
quence. His  merit,  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  lionorius,  and  procured  for  him,  besides  the 
government  of  Auxerre,  the  office  of  duke  or  general 
of  the  troops  of  several  provinces.  .  Although  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  a  skilful  hunter,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
hanging  on  a  Urge  tree,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
the  beads  of  the  animals  he  had  killed.  This  custom 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  pagan  superstitions,  St. 
Amatorius,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  day,  when  the  duke 
was  absent,  caused  the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
monuments  of  his  vanity  to  be  removed.  Germanus 
suffered  this  correction  with  impatience,  and  threaten- 
ed to  be  revenged,  but  God  ordered  it  otherwise.  Am- 
atorius was  advanced  in  years,  and  discerning  in  Grer- 
manus  such  qualities  as  were  calculated  to  make  a 
great  bishop,  he  convoked  in  bis  church  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  Germanus  being  present,  he  seized 
on  him,  and  compelled  him  to  assume  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal habit,  without  giving  him  time  to  reflect,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  to  be  his  successor.  On  the 
death  of  Amatorius,  May  1, 418,  Germanus  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people.  From  that  time  he 
was  completely  changed.  He  practised  his  episcopal 
dnties  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  Christians  of  Great 
Britain,  frightened  at  the  progress  of  Pelagianism  in 
their  island,  had  applied  to  pope  Celestine  end  the  bish- 
op of  Gaul  to  obtain  aid,  and  they,  in  an  assembly  held 
in  428-9,  sent  them  Germanus,  with  whom  they  joined 
Lupus,  bishop  of  Troj'es.  Both  set  off  instantly.  This 
mission  had  great  success  at  the  time,  but  Pelagianism 
reappeared  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
and  Germanus  went  again  with  Severus,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  extirpate  it.  To  prevent  its  return,  Ger- 
manus established  schools  in  Britain,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  again  at 
Auxerre,  when  the  Armoricans  entreated  him  to  me- 
diate for  them  with  Evaricus,  who  had  been  sent  by 
i£tiu8  to  chastise  them  for  an  imputed  rebellion.  Ger- 
manus set  out  immediately,  saw  the  prince  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  succeeded  in  arresting  his  march.  As 
this  affair  could  not  end  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  where  the  court 
was  then  held :  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
Placidia,  mother  of  Yalentinian  III.  This  work  was 
the  last  which  the  holy  bishop  undertook.  He  died  in 
Ravenna,  on  the  81st  of  July,  448,  after  having  been 
thirty  years  bishop  of  Auxerre.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  the  Slstof  July. — Hook,  KrcL  Biog.  v,  308; 
Smith,  Beiig.  ofAnc.  Britmn^  p.  168 ;  Neander,  Lighi  in 
Dark  Places,  p.  60-54 ;  Baillet,  Vies  de$  Saints^  July  3. 
Qermanus,  St.,  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Autun,  A.D. 
496 ;  was  made  deacon  533,  presbyter  5.-16,  and  biithop 
of  Paris  565.  He  was  noted  for  bis  strict  a!<eetici.«m, 
for  his  great  charity  to  the  poor,  and  especially  fur  his 
zeal  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  slaves.  He 
died  in  576.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  his  to  queen 
Bninehild  (Condi,  torn.  v).  He  was  buried  in  St.Vin- 
cent*s  church,  which  was  burnt  b}"  the  Normans  in 
881,  and  reconstructed  in  1163,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^.  The  monkfl  of  St.  Germain,  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  have  their  abbey  here.  Booillart, 
Benedictine  of  St.  Manr,  published  in  1724  a  ffistoirf 
rfe  Vahhiiyf  de  St.  Germain,  in  which  he  gives  a  life  of 
Germanus.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  St.  Germain  in 
Paris  IB  named  from  the  abbey  and  church. — Migue ; 


Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  May  28;  Ceillier,  AtOeurs  So- 
cres  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  306. 

Grerman  Versiona  op  the  Holt  ScaiprvKBiL 
1.  Early  Versions. — There  is  no  certain  trace  of  any  at- 
tempt to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  TemacaLir 
dialects  of  the  German  people  previous  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century.  Though  Charlemagne  en- 
joined upon  his  clergy  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
delivering  of  expositions  of  it  to  the  people  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  assertion  haz- 
arded by  Usher  (Z>e  Script.  Vemac.  p.  109)  and  others 
that  German  versiona  of  the  Bible  were  made  by  his 
order ;  nor  is  the  statement  that  a  Saxon  poet  had, 
by  order  of  his  son  Lewis,  versified  the  whole  Bible 
(Flacius  111.  CataL  Test.  p.  93)  better  supported.  It  is 
to  the  poetical  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Savioar 
which  appeared  after  the  middle  of  the  9th  centorr, 
that  the  beginnings  of  Biblical  translation  amone  the 
Germans  are  to  be  traced.  The  Krist  of  Otfried  of 
Weissenburg  (in  A.D.  860) ;  the  JleUand,  by  an  un- 
known author,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  time,  are 
the  earliest  documents  of  which  an3'thing  certain  can 
be  said.  Of  both  of  these  editions  have  been  printed ; 
the  best  are,  of  the  Krist,  that  by  £.  G.  Graff  (Rdnigfb. 
1831) ;  and  of  the  HeUand,  those  of  J.  A.  Schroeller, 
with  a  glossary  (MUnch.  1840),  and  J.  R.  Kdne,  with  a 
translation  (MQnst.  1855).  Some  fragments  of  a  very 
ancient  translation  of  Matthew  have  been  published 
by  St.  Endlicher  and  H.  Hoffmann,  1834,  and  by  J.  F. 
Massmann,  1841,  from  a  codex  in  the  library  at  Vi- 
enna ;  the  dialect  in  this  version  b  very  rude,  and,  if 
not  provincial,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  9th  centur^'.  Versions  of  the  Psalter  seem  to 
have  been  executed  in  considerable  numbws  in  the 
10th  century ;  one  of  these,  by  Kotker  Labeo,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  is  given  by  Schilter  {Thes.  vol.  i),  and  others 
anonymous  are  to  be  found  in  GrafTs  Deutsche  Inter- 
linear  versionen  der  Psalmen  (Quad.  1889).  A  para- 
phrase of  the  S<mg  of  Songs,  in  Latin  verse  and  Ger- 
man prose,  by  William  of  Kbersberg  in  Bavaria  (cir. 
1080),  has  been  edited  in  Schilter^s  Tkes.  i,  and  sepa- 
rately by  Merula  (Leyd.  1598),  Freher  (Worms,  1631), 
and  recentl}',  with  additional  fragments  of  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  liy  Hoffmann  (Beri.  1827).  This  scholar 
has  also  edited,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  f^rndgmben,  a  met- 
rical translation  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  be- 
longing to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later.  To  the 
13th  century  belongs  the  chronicle  of  Rudolf  ron  Ho- 
^enems,  which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  version  of  the  hiF- 
torical  parts  of  the  O.  T. ;  of  this  many  MSS.  exist, 
and  an  edition  has  been  published,  bnt  from  a  bad  text, 
by  SchUtze  (Hamb.  1779).  Several  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  the  Biblical  narratives  are  set  forth, 
sometimes  with  apocr>'phal  additions,  were  produced 
about  this  time ;  of  these,  one,  which  exists  in  wioos 
dialects  and  in  numerous  codices,  is  a  version  of  the 
historical  parts  of  Scripture  in  prose,  composed  partly 
from  the  poetical  versions  already  extant,  partly  trans- 
lated fh)m  the  Vulgate  (Massmann,  Die  Kaisercknmik, 
iii,  54).  Formal  translations  from  the  Vulgate  began 
now  to  be  multiplied ;  of  these  MSS.  exist,  though  the 
names  of  the  authors  have  for  the  most  part  perished 
(Reiske,  De  Verss.  Germ,  ante  Luthinam,  1697 ;  Schober, 
Bericht  vtm  alt^n  Devts(Aen  gesckriebenen  BMn,  1763; 
RosenmilUer,  Hist.  Interpr.  v,  174,  etc.).  Out  of  these, 
though  by  what  procen  we  are  nnable  to  docribe, 
came  the  complete  version  of  the  Bible  in  German, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  of  which  copies  wen  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent  as  soon  as  that  art  came  into 
operation.  Before  1477  five  undated  editions,  the  fosr 
earlier  at  Mayence  and  Straaburg,  as  is  believed,  the 
fifth  at  Augsburg,  as  the  book  itself  attests,  had  been 
printed ;  and  between  1477  and  1522,  nine  editiooa. 
seven  at  Augsburg,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  at 
Strasburg,  were  issued.  Several  editions  of  the  Pal- 
ter also  appeared,  and  one  of  the  Gospels,  with  the 
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Pericope  from  the  Epistles.  Collectors  tell  also  of  a 
translation  of  Ruth  by  Boscbenstajn,  1525 ;  of  Malachi 
by  Hetzer,  1526 ;  of  Hosea  by  Capito,  1527,  and  other 
similar  attempts  (Riederer,  Nachrichten  11.^  8vo,  sq.). 
An  important  place  must  be  also  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.  into  Danish  by  Hans  Mikkelsen 
(Leips.  1524) ;  which,  though  avowedly  "ret  effter  la- 
tinen  vdsatthe/*  bears  numerous  traces  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  being  made  directly  from 
the  Greek  (Henderson,  Diaerlation  on  Hans  Mikheisett's 
N.  r.,  Copenh.  1813).  Of  translations  into  Ix>w  Ger- 
man, one  was  printed  at  Cologne,  1480 ;  another  at  LU- 
beck,  1498 ;  and  a  third  at  Halberstadt,  1522. 

2.  Luther's  Version, — The  appearance  of  this  consti- 
tnte?  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  that  of  German  literature  and  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Luther's  version  is  a  permanent  roona- 
roent  of  the  author's  ability  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance. Luther  had  few  helpe  in  his  arduous  work. 
His  exegetical  aids  were  limited  to  the  Septuagint,  the 
Valgate,  a  few  Latin  fathers,  the  N.  T.  of  Erasmus,  and 
such  Hebrew  as  could  be  learned  from  the  imperfect 
elementary  books  then  extant.  He  had,  however,  val- 
uable coadjutors  in  Melancthon,  Bagenhagen,  Jonas, 
Aurogallus,  and  Creuziger,  whom  he  constantly  con  • 
suited,  eitpecially  when  any  difficulty  occurred.  He 
had  access  also  to  the  Rabbinical  expositions  through 
some  learned  Jews.  But  the  main  burden  of  the  work 
rested  with  himself,  and  it  was  to  bis  own  resources  he 
had  chieil}*'  to  trust  for  success.  Of  the  patient  toil  be 
bestowed  upon  it  some  idea  may  be  formed  frt)m  what 
he  himself  says  of  his  labors  on  the  book  of  Job :  *'  On 
Job,  M.  Philip,  Aurogallus,  and  I,  worked  so  that  some- 
times in  four  days  we  had  hardly  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing three  lines."  With  what  anxious  care  he 
sought  to  perfect  his  work  may  be  seen  from  the  MS. 
of  the  third  part  of  his  translation,  containing  Job, 
Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon,  sttU  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
and  exhibiting  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the 
style  and  expression  before  sending  it  to  press.  Not 
unfrequently  as  many  as  three  forms  of  expression, 
and  sometimes  more,  occur,  between  which  he  hesi- 
tated before  finally  fixing  on  the  one  which  he  would 
prinL  lie  spent  on  the  work  in  all  twelve  years. 
The  N.  T.,  completed  by  him  in  the  Wartbufg,  appear- 
ed in  1522;  the  five  books  of  Moses  (^Das  AUe  Testa- 
ment, Deuts(A,th.  1)  in  1523;  the  other  historical  books 
as  far  as  Esther  {Das  A .  T.  Deutsche  th.  ii)  in  the  close 
of  the  same  year;  Job,  Psalms,  and  the  Solomonic 
writings  (JDas  A,  7".,  th.  iii)  in  1524;  between  1526 
and  1531  several  of  the  prophetic  writings  were  bsued, 
and  in  1532  appeared  the  collective  body  of  the  Proph- 
eU  as  th.  iv  of  Dm  A .  T.  Deutsch.  The  Book  of  Wis- 
dom was  issued  in  1529,  and  the  rest  of  the  apocr^'phal 
books  in  1533  and  1534.  The  whole  Bible  was  thns 
completed,  and  appeared  under  the  title  "  Biblia  :  d. 
j.  die  game  htiUige  Sdirift,  Deutsch,  Martin  Luther, 
Wittenberg.  Gedruckt  durch  Hans  Lufft,  1534,"  fol. 
(Pischon,  Die  hohe  Wichtigkeit  der  Uehersetz.  der  ff,  S. 
dttrch  Dr.  M.  Luther^  Berl.  1884).  Of  this  work  thirty- 
eight  editions  were  printed  in  Germany  before  1580, 
l)cside8  seventy-two  of  the  N.  T.,  and  innumerable  re- 
prints of  other  smaller  portions  (Panzer,  p.  386). 

3.  Zurich  Bible. — ^This  is  a  combination  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  other  books  with  a  new  translation 
of  the  prophetical  writings  by  Con.Pellican,  Leo  Juda, 
Theod.  Bibliander,  etc.  It  appeared  in  1524,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1527,  and  twice  in  1530.  In  1531  another 
edition  appeared,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  poetical 
books  (Panzer,  p.  260).  The  Worms  Bihle^  1529,  is  a 
work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Zurich  Bible. 

4.  Versions  from  Luther's  Bible  in  the  other  Teutonic 
Dialects. — 1.  Lou)  German^  by  J.  Hoddersen,  1533  and 
often ;  2.  Danish,  N.  T.,  1524,'  Bible,  1550  :  this  is  found 
also  in  Hutter's  Polyglot;  3.  Swedish,  N.  T.,  1526,  by 
I^anrentius  Andrea,  Bible,  1541,  by  Laurent,  and  Olaus 
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Petri;  4.  Icelandic,  N.  T.  1540,  Bible  1584,  by  Gudb. 
Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum ;  5.  Dutch,  N.  T.  15*26, 
Antw.,  printed  by  Liesvelt,  whence  this  is  called  the 
Liesvelt  N.  T. ;  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  anew 
after  Luther  into  Dutch  by  Ad.  Vischer  in  1648,  and 
this  is  the  existing  authorized  version  for  the  Dutch 
Lutherans ;  6.  Pomeranian,  1588. 

5.  Versions  of  the  R* formed  Church. — Of  these  the 
first  was  the  production  of  David  Pareus,  and  appeared 
in  1579.     It  was  superseded  by  that  of  J.  Piscator  in 

1602,  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.,  by  Amandus  Polanus,  appeared  in 

1603.  In  1665  a  new  translation  for  the  use  of  the 
Swiss  churches  appeared  at  Zurich,  the  authors  of 
which  were  Hottinger,  Suicer,  FUsslin,  and  others. 
In  Holland  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce 
versions  direct  from  the  originals.  In  1556  J.  Uiten- 
hoven  issued  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1562  the  whole  Bible ; 
and  in  1587  appeared  the  Bible  translated  by  J.  Hackius, 
which  chiefly  follows  the  Geneva  [French]  Bible. 

6.  AiOhfnized  Versions. — In  the  year  1618  the  Synod 
of  Dort  appointed  a  commission  of  22  members  to  pre- 
pare a  new  version ;  this  appeared  in  1637,  and  re- 
ceived the  authorization  of  the  States  General.  This 
is  the  authorized  Dutch  version.  The  Danish  version 
was  completed  in  1607  by  P.  J.  Resen,  and  in  1647  ap- 
peared with  the  royal  sanction,  after  it  bad  been  care- 
fully revised  by  Hans  Svaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand. 
Thd  Icelandic  version  received  its  permanent.form  in 
1644  from  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Thorlak- 
son, and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  The  author- 
ized Swedish  version  was  completed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Gustavus  III. ;  it  consists  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  work  of  Andre&  and  Petri,  and  appeared  in  1618. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  FersMMw.— The  earliest  of  these  is 
the  N.  T.  of  Emser, "  nach  lawt  der  christliche  Rirchen 
bewerten  Text,"  etc.,  sine  loc.  1527,  fol.,  Leipz.  1529, 
8vo,  and  often  since.  In  1534  the  Bible  of  Dieten- 
herger  (q.  v.)  appeared  at  Maycnce ;  and  in  1537,  that 
of  Eck  (q.  V.)  at  Ingolstadt.  Previous  to  these,  Cas- 
per Ulenberg  had  translated  the  Bible  in  accordance 
with  the  Sixtine  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  this  transla- 
tion, revised  by  the  Jesuits  at  Mayence  in  1661,  ap- 
peared as  Die  CathoUsche  Bibel.  Revised  editions 
were  issued  by  Ehrhard  in  1722,  and  by  Cartier  in 
1751;  and  it  has  been  often  reprinted  both  with  and 
without  the  Latin  text.  More  recent  versions  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  those  of  Salzmann  (Lux.  1770), 
Wittola  (Vien.  1776),  Weitenauer  (Augs.  1777),  Fleis- 
chutz  (Fttld.  1778),  Rosaline  (Vien.  1781),  Fischer 
(Prag.  1784),  Braun  (Vienna,  1786),  Lauber  (1786), 
Mutschelle  (Munich,  1789),  Weyl  (May,  1789),  Krach 
(Aug.  1790),  Brentano,  Dereser,  and  Scholz  (1790- 
1833),  Balwr  (1805),  Van  Ess  (1807),  Schnappfinger 
(1807),  Widemann  (1809),  Kistemaker  (1825),  Scholz 
(1828),  AUioli  (1838),  Loch  and  Reischl  (1857).  Of 
these,  the  majority  are  confined  to  the  N.  T.  The  trans- 
lations of  Van  Ess,  Scholz,  and  AUioli  have  been  re- 
peatedly issued.  Gossner,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  in  Berlin,  published  a  translation  of  the  N.  T. 
from  the  Greek  in  1815,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

8.  Other  Versions.^Jn  1630  J.  Crell  issued  a  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  Socinianism; 
and  in  1660  another,  in  the  interests  of  Arminianism, 
was  published  by  Jer.  Felbinger.  The  Remonstrant 
party  in  Holland  published  a  translation  in  Dutch, 
made  by  Chr.  Hartsoeker,  in  1680.  In  1666  a  Jewish 
translation  of  the  0.  T.  into  German  was  published  by 
Joseph  Athias ;  this,  along  with  the  versions  of  Luther, 
Piscator,  Caspar  Ulenberg,  the  Dutch  A.  V.,  and  a  ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  by  J.  H.  Reitzen,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  was  published  under  the  title  of  BibHa  Pen- 
tapla  (3  vols.  4to,  Hamb.  1711).  Of  German  ver- 
sions of  more  recent  date  there  are  many.  Those  of 
Triller  (1703),  Reiz  (1712),  Junkherrot  (1732),  Heu- 
mann  (1748),  Bengel  (1753),  Michaelis  (1769-85),  Sil- 
lig  (1778),  Seiler  (1783),  Stolz  (1795),  the  Berlebuig 
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Bible  (1726,  etc.)^  belong  to  the  Latberan  Church; 
those  of  Gryneus  (3  vols.  8vo,  Basle,  1776),  and  Voege- 
lin  (Zurich,  1781)  to  the  Reformed.     Belonging  to  the 
present  century  are  the  translations  of  Pret8s  (1811), 
Schafer  (1816),  Meyer  (18*29),  [Richter  and  Pleissner] 
(1830),  Bdckel  (1832),  Alt  (1887),  Von  der  Heyd  (1852), 
chiefly  of  the  N.  T.  only.     But  all  these  yield  in  im- 
portance to  the  work  of  De  Wette,  prepared  originally 
in  conjunction  with  August!  (6  vols.,  Heidelb.  1809- 
14),  subsequently  wholly  by  himself  (3  vols.,  1831-^, 
4th  ed.  18^).    The  Jewish  version  by  Arnbeim,  Fttrst, 
and  Sachs,  under  the  editorship  of  Zunz  (Berlin.  1838), 
is  also  deserving  of  notice.     Finally  we  notice  the 
careful  tranMations  in  Phillippson's  Jgraelititche  Bibel 
(1858)  and  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  (IS^  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
Qermany.    I.  Ancient  BeUgion  of, — ^The  informa- 
tion we  now  possess  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
tribes  of  Germania  Magna,  such  as  the  Alemans,  Sax- 
ons, Franks,  etc.,  is*  very  incomplete  and  disconnect 
ed.    The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  mention  the  names 
of  but  a  few  deities,  who  seem  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  similar  hi  their  attributes  to  their  own  gods. 
The  Christian  writers  also  mention  them  only  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  their  purpose,  and  their  views  are 
naturally  colored  with  their  own  opinions.    The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  must  originally  have  been  very 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Germany ;  but  we  can 
get  no  light  from  that  quarter,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
early  period  of  the  former.     It  is  clear  that  at  an 
early  period  the  Celtic  element  was  infused  in  the  Ale- 
man  and  the  Frank,  while  among  the  northern  tribes, 
the  Slavonic,  Lithuanic,  and  Finnic  myths  were  intro- 
duced ;  while  a  tendency  towards  the  Greek  worship 
is  also  perceptil  le.    As  for  the  diviniiiet  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Cies:.r  states  that  they  worshipped  only  such 
as  visibly  exerted  a  decided  influence  over  events ;  he 
particularly  mentions  three :  the  Sun,  Vulcan,  and  the 
Moon.     The  domestic  divinities  were :  Wuoian  (Wo- 
den), the  supreme  god,  and  his  wife  Freia^  the  goddess 
of  the  household  and  of  marriage ;  Zio,  the  god  of 
war ;  Fro^  who  watched  over  the  crops,  and  his  wife 
Frouwa;  afterwards  came  Phol  or  PaHnr  (the  Balder 
of  the  north),  Fosite,  and  Thvnar  (Donar),  po<l  of  the 
clouds  and  storms.     The  progenitor  of  the  human  race 
was  Tuisco^  who  combined  the  attributes  of  the  Greek 
Uranos  and  Zeus,  and  whose  Fon  Mannus  is  identical 
with  the  subsequent  /rmtn,  or  the  Greek  Hercules. 
Among  the  special  divinities  of  different  tribes  were 
Nertkut  (commonly  Berfha),  goddess  of  fertility  and 
the  chase;  the  Alcet^  two  brothers  (a  sort  of  Castor 
and  Pollux) ;  Costra,  in  Saxony,  etc.    Other  goddespes 
appear  to  have  been  merely  aliases  of  these :  thus  Ulu- 
dana  and  Eisn  were  identical  with  Freia,  etc.     Among 
the  inferior  divinities  (daemons)  were  the  JHefen  (gi- 
ants), physically  resembling  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  former  period  of  creation,  and  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  erected  gigantic  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  themselves  against  intruders  with 
stones  and  rocks.     In  direct  contrast  from  these  were 
the  Zioerge  (pigmies),  who  appeared  among  men  on 
special  occasions,  sometimes  to  impart  gifts  and  bless- 
ings to  them,  at  other  times  to  do  them  evil  and  frus- 
trate their  plans.    There  were  also  SerggeisUr  (spirits 
of  the  mountain8\  called  also  Elbe  or  El/en  (elves) ; 
Waldgeister  (spirits  of  the  forest**),  especially  the  Wild 
Hunter,  Schratz ;  Wassergeitter  (spirits  of  the  waters), 
or  Nixen.     There  were  also  a  quantity  of  lares,  or 
favorable  household  gods  of  an  inferior  degree,  while 
tormenting  genii  haunted  the  houses  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods at  night,  disturbing  slumberers  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  passers-by.    Horses  and  bulls  were  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  were 
objects  of  respectful  awe.     The  gods  and  goddesses 
•often  took  the  form  of  birds,  and  among  these  the  ea- 
gle, raven,  and  woodpecker  were  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration.     The  cuckoo  was  supposed  to  pos- 
seae  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Serpents  aleo  were  wor- 


shipped, and  the  fear  they  inspired  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  dragon.      Tlie  cosmogony  of  Germtnj 
seems  to  have  greatly  varied  with  the  times  and  in  the 
different  tribes ;  the  general  belief  was  that  the  gods 
originated  out  of  chaos,  created  the  world,  and  j^r- 
emed  it.     Belief  in  continued  existence  after  death 
was  shown  by  the  idea  of  the  great  city  of  the  dead, 
Watkal/a,     The  mode  of  worship  was  very  simple,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  or 
even  of  the  Celts.     The  temples  were  not  generally 
structures  made  by  men.  but  often  trees  or  groves 
which  the  deity  was  supposed  to  inhabit,  revealinf; 
himself  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.     Soin<»  of  (be 
!  gods  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  cavei>,  or  streams.    Yet 
there  were  alfo  regular  temples,  of  which  vestiges  tre 
yet  found,  and  which  contained  images  of  the  gods; 
for,  although  Cssar  and  Tacitus  deny  their  existence, 
there  is  oft  mention  made  in  the  early  times  of  Chris* 
tianity  of  the  destruction  of  idols  in  Germany  [see  Ir- 
mensul],  and  images  of  the  sun  and  the  mron  have 
been  found  (though  these  ma}*  also  have  belonged  to 
Celtic  or  Slavonic  tribes).   The  holy  places  were  moan- 
tains  or  rocks ;  e.  g.  the  Bloehberg^  the  chain  of  mooa- 
tains  between  Silesia  and  Bohen.ia,  etc    The  woods 
and  trees,  especially  the  oak,  beech,  and  Imden-tree, 
were  objects  of  particular  veneration.     Unlelieven 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  or  to  enter  the  grores. 
The  worship  consisted  in  prayer  to  the  gods ;  the  sacri- 
fices were  either  propitiatory  or  thank-offerings ;  they 
also  took  place  before  consulting  the  omens,  going  to 
war,  electing  a  king,  or  on  any  other  special  occasion. 
These  sacrifices  consisted  generally  in  horses,  bulb 
goats,  etc.,  and  even  human  beings.     The  color  of  th« 
animal  was  generally  white.     Besides  this,  on  all  fes- 
tive occasions,  a  portion  of  the  feast  was  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  and  laid  before  their  shrine,    l^o 
mention  is  made  of  the  general  feasts  of  the  Germans 
in  the  earlier  times,  yet  it  is  considered  likely  that  they 
had  at  least  as  principal  ones  the  Jud,  Easttr,  and  the 
Summer  feasts.     The  priests  took  part  in  legislstion 
and  the  wars  as  well  aa  in  worship,  and  in  war  tbty 
carried  the  sacred  images  or  63'-ml:ol8  against  the  ene- 
my.    In  the  household  the  head  of  the  fi.mtly  conld 
act  as  its  priest.    Chosen  women,  called  Alrmufj  con- 
Fecrated  the  horses,  and  prophesied  by  consulting  the 
omens  at  the  sacrifices.     See  Schedius,  Ik  drngemu- 
nii  (Amst.  1648) ;  G.  SchUtz,  Eifrcitaf tones  ad  Germa- 
mam  sacram  geniUem  facitntes  i  Lpz.  1748) ;  Closer,  Ik 
vett.  Germanorum  et  Galltimm  theofogia  (1749);  Merer, 
ErMtrung  d,  ekemaligen  RtUgiofistctfens  d,  Dcfsrhe9 
( Lpz.  1766) ;  Hermann,  Df  pttriori  Dei  cvltu  nafuraH 
veterum  Germanorum  (Baireuth,  1761);  Siel«nkees, 
Von  der  Religion  dtr  cdten  DevUchen  (Altdorf.  1771); 
Beinhold,  Beitrdge  einer  Mgtkologie  der  alien  IK  Gctfer 
(MUnst.  1791) ;  Loos,  D.  Golterlekre  der  alt.  Ikuiscken 
(Col.  1804) ;  Scheller,  Mgthologie  d.  nordisrhen  n.  dnt- 
schen  ID'ker  (Regensb.  1816) ;  Braon,  Der  reHg,  der  alt. 
DeuUchen  (Mainz,  1819) ;  Mone,  Ge*ck.  d.  Hiidenihims 
im  nordischen  Eurcpa  (Lpz.  1819-23, 2  vols.) ;  BonivMfh, 
7>.  G6Uer  Deutscklandt  (Kamenz,  1830) :  Legis,  Hmd^ 
buck  d,  aitdeutschen  u.  nortSsch.  Gdtterlehre  (Lpc.  18ol); 
Barth,  AltdnUsrhe  ReUgitm  (Leipz.  1832);  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mjfthohgie  (GdttiuL'.  1835 ;  2d  ed.  1844);  Slro- 
rock,  Handbuch  der  D.  MgthtAogie  (Munich,  1M4  6a,  2 
vols.) ;  J.  W\  Wolf,  Zfitsckrijt  fur  D.  Myth.  «.  Sitter 
hvnde  (Gfltt.  1853-65,  2  vols.).     (J.  N.  P.) 

II.  History  ofCkristiamtg  in  Gemuu^. — As  ?ome  of 
the  German  tribes  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Koraam 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Christianity  he- 
came  known  to  the  Germans  at  a  ver^*  early  date. 
Some  of  the  episcopal  sees,  as  Cologne,  even  claim  to 
;  have  had  disciples  of  the  apostles  as  their  first  bishops. 
Peter  is  said  (Baron,  ad  ann.  46)  to  have  ordained  the 
bishops  Eucharius,  Egistus,  and  Marcianus  for  Ger* 
many.  In  314,  when  the  Council  of  Aries  was  hcM, 
we  have  trustworthy  information  of  a  bishopric  in  Co- 
logne.     In  the  south  of  Germany,  on  the  other  band. 
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we  find  the  fint  Christians  at  Augnsta  Vindelicorum 
(Aagsbarg),  in  Rhoetia,  into  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced by  the  buihop  Narcissus,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
clesiAn  (2S4~90b),    In  the  following  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  bishoprics  in  Western  Germany  gradually  in- 
creased, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  we 
find  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Treves,  bishops  at  Cologne,  Mentz,  Martigny,  Worms, 
Spires,  besides  a  number  of  others  whose  sees  now  be> 
lon^  to  France  or  Switzerland.    Next  to  south-western 
Garmany,  it  was  the  south-east  in  which  Christianity 
made  the  greatest  progress.     At  the  beginnini^  of  the 
7th  century  there  were  in  the  two  Noricums,  or  mod- 
ern   Bavarid  and  Austria,  proportionally  almost  as 
many  Christian  churches  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  ancient  Western  empire,  and  Bavari.i,  in  particular, 
became  an  entirely  Christian  state.     Even  before  this 
time  many  of  the  German  tribes  which  had  invaded 
and  conquered  the  western  provinces  of  the  Koraan 
empire  had  either  liecome  Christian  or  were  inclined 
tn  be  so.     The  Goths  received  the  first  announcement 
of  Christianity  frum  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and. a 
Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  seat  in  the  Synod  of  Nicaea. 
Among  the  West  Gothic  princes,  Fritigem  was  favor- 
able to  Christianity,  but  Athanarich  cruelly  persecuted 
it.    When  the  Western  Goths,  conquered  by  the  Huns. 
had  to  seek  rcfu'^e  in  the  Roman  empire,  th'^y  had  to 
consent  to  be  baptized.     The  form  of  Chri^tianity 
which  thsy  then  received  from  the  emperor  Valens 
was  Arian.     Other  German  tribes,  like  the  Eastern 
Goths  and  the  V.in<lal»,  likewise  became  Christians  of 
the  Arian  faitli,  which  was  carried  bv  the  German  con- 
querors  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa.    To  an 
Arian  bt.shop  of  the  West  Goths,  Ulti las,  Germany  is 
indebted  for  the  first  German  version  of  the  Bible. 
Th  3  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  to 
the  Catholic  Churoh,  gave  to  the  German  tribes  who 
had  left  the  fatherland  the  first  orthodox  king;  and 
the  success  of  the  Franks  in  their  wars  with  the  Arian 
kings,  in  which  they  were  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
Catholic  sutijects  of  the  lattsr,  soon  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Arianism  as  a  national  religion  in  the  Germjnic 
world.     Under  the  influence  of  the  Franks,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  c?ntuTy,  the  Catholic  Church  press- 
ed forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  Ell>e,  but  it  was 
und'^r  no  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  was  much  cor- 
rupted by  paganism.    British  monks  carried  the  Gospel 
as  far  as  the  Main,  und  among  the  .\lcmanni,  but  they 
had  no  connection  with  Rome.     See  Columbanus; 
G.VLU    Winfred,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  lietter  known 
undsr  the  name  of  Boniface  (q.  v.),  was  sent  from 
Rum  3  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Germany,  and 
finally  tiecame  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and'  the 
fonndor  of  the  German  Chnrch.     He  made  the  Ger- 
man Church  dep3ndent  upon  Rome,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  plenary  powers  given  him  by  the  Roman  see, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  general  bishop  of  Germany. 
Th3  last  serious  struggle  in  defence  of  Germm  pagan- 
ism was  made  by  the  Saxons;  but,  finally  acknowledg- 
ing their  inability  to  resist  Charlemagne*  they  resolved 
to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  conquerors,  and  become 
one  nation  with  the  Franks.     The  Christianization  of 
Eastern  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Slavic  tribes,  was  not  completed  until  the 
13th  century. 

When  the  Roman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the 
German  nation  b}'  the  Othos,  the  emperor  was  regard- 
ed as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  the  West, 
and  the  holy  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  old 
legal  principle  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was  frequently  con- 
strued in  German}'  so  as  to  mean  that  the  emperor  car- 
ried the  secular  sword  as  a  feudal  investiture  from  the 
pope.  The  eflTorts  of  mediaeval  popes  to  enlarge  the 
papal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial,  and  eren 
to  establish  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
all  secular  power  and  the  whole  world,  led  to  continual 


!  wars  oetween  the  emperors  and  the  popes.    The  popes 
'  entiiely  failed  to  carry  through  their  theocratic  idea; 
but  the  authority  of  tlie  emperors  of  Germany,  as  the 
first  among  the  Christian  rulers,  likewise  steadily  de- 
clined. 

In  the  16th  century  Germany  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  substituted 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  for  that  of  Rome 
not  only  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  prottable  that  the  whole  of  the  German  empire 
might  be  gained  for  the  Reformation ;  but,  after  many 
wars,  one  of  which,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  longest  religious  wars  on  record,  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  saved  a  lar^e  portion  of  Germany,  especially 
in  South  Germany,  for  the  old  Church. 

The  old  German  empire  was  dissolved  in  1806.  In 
1815  the  German  Confederation  was  established  as  a 
league  of  independent  states.  Another  great  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  German  nation  was  effected 
by  the  war  of  186G,  which  united  most  of  the  German 
states  into  the  North-German  Confederation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia,  while  Austria  was  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  Germany.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  were  recognised  as  in- 
dependent South-German  states.  The  Grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg  was  also  released  from  all  connection 
with  Germany,  and  remained  a  semi-independent  state, 
under  the  rule  of  the  king  of  Holland.  The  little 
principality  of  Lichtenstein,  in  South  Germany,  was 
totally  ignored  at  this  reconstruction  of  Germany,  and 
likewise  formed  henceforth  an  independent  state.  Our 
Ctfdopndia  deyotes  a  special  article  to  Austria,  I^us- 
sia,  and  each  of  the  smaller  German  states,  in  which  a 
full  statement  of  their  Church  history  And  ecclesiasti- 
cal statistics  is  given. 

In  1885,  the  number  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews  in  the  North -German  Confederation 
and  the  South-German  states  was  about  as  follows: 


North  Germ  in  <  ^oufedeiiitlon 
'ioitth  Germnn  Stat,  a 


Protest  lilt*. 
19,1  0,371 


R  >m.  CatJi.      Jvw«. 


!»,(!  ii,3'2G,:Uifi,.%7.'i 
7,,62.6,'V.?|i:>6,S9T 

M4.4f»  •16,782.97  |.XkJ.17'> 


See  Hansiz,  Germania  Sacra  (2  vols.  Augsburg ;  3d 
vol.  Vienna,  1755) ;  Holl,  Statistica  Ecrlea.  Cermim, 
(Manheim.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Germania  sacra  (St.  Bla^ien, 
1794  and  1797,  2  vols.);  Rettber^  KirchmffeAchicKte 
DeufschlantU  (Gotting.  1846 ;  thus  [1«69]  far  3  vols.); 
Friedrich,  KirchengeachuhU  £>etUscMands  (Bamberg, 
1867,  vol.  i ;  1868,  vol.  ii).     (A.  J.  S.) 

QerobultiB,  Johannes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Chnrch  of  Holland,  was  \wm  at  Utrecht.  He 
was  settled  successively  at  Delft,  Emden,  Vlissin^en, 
Ghent,  Harlingen,  Deventer,  Harderwyk,  and  Utrecht, 
He  died  at  Utrecht  Feb.  14, 1606.  He  translated  into 
I^tin  the  East  Friesland  Catechism,  and  also  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Heidellterg  Catechism  against  Dirk 
Volkertsz.  Coomhert,  a  translation  of  Beza's  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  Advice  to  the  Sick,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Utrecht.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Qeroch.     See  Gerhoch. 

Qeroda,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Aniomne  Tablet^ 
possibly  the  modern  Jerud,  a  large  village  on  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  (Porter,  Z>a- 
mowiM,  i,  871). — Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  814. 

Qerrhe'nian  (only  in  the  plural,  Vtph^voi  v.  r. 
rfj/v^ypoi,  Vulg.  Gerrem)^  apparently  the  designation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which  is  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii,  24  only  as  one  limit  (Itutg  tu/v  F.)  of  the  district 
committed  by  Antiochos  Eupator  to  the  government 
of  Judas  Maccabseus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais 
(Accho).  To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  de- 
fining the  extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace, 
xi,  59,  the  specification  has  reference  to  the  sea-coast 
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of  Palestine,  and,  from  the  natare  of  the  case,  the  Ger- 
rhenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been  south 
of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  {Vippop, 
Ptolemy,  iv,  5,  p.  103;  Gerro,  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,  vi,  29; 
rlppa,  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  760 ;  Vtpa,  Sos;>men,  Hist,  Eccl. 
viii,  19)  was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium 
and  Khinocolura  (wady  el-Arish).  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  Ewald  (GesckichUy  iv,  365,  note)  that  the 
coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  Eg\'pt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  citv  of  Gerab,  south- 
east  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  are 
meant.  Iii  support  of  this,  Grimm  {Kurtg,  Handb,  ad 
loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS.  reads  Tepapiyviuv, 
which  would  without  difficulty  lie  corrupted  to  Fcfopj;- 
vutv.  The  Syriac  version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much 
respect)  has  Gozor^  by  which  may  be  intended  either 
(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea — some- 
where  about  Joppa;  or  (6)  (tAza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  that  form  in  these  boolcs.  But* 
these  are  evidently  conjectural  emendations  of  the' 
text;  and  the  objection  of  Kwald  is  sufficiently  met 
by  observing  that  the  piace  in  question  was  not 
included  in  the  Maccabiean  province  of  Judas,  any 
more  than  Egypt  of  the  parallel  passages  (1  Mace.  | 
xi,  69;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  5,  4).  See  Macca&jeus,  i 
Judas. 

Gei^shom  (Heb.  Gtrtkym\  Dii;"^a  fin  Chron.  nsn- 
ally  DID^SiJ,  expulsion  [see  Gershon],  an  etymology 
alluded  to  in  Exod.  ii,  22,  where  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  word,  as  if  written  D'l3  ^A,  or  Ger'Sham,  q.  d.  a 
sojourner  there ;  in  which  passage  the  Sept.  preserves 
the  form  Vrfpodfi  [comp.  Joseph  us,  rrip<f6g=^Sia\(KT0^y 
Ant,  ii,  13, 1],  but  elsewhere  Grscizes  Vtipadtfx  or  rrjp- 
ffiity),  the  name  of  three  or  four  Levitcs. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Levi  (1  Cbron.  vi,  IC,  17,  20,  43 
[in  the  Heb.],  62,  71 ;  zv,  7),  elsewhere  distinctively 
written  Gershon  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  (the  second  being  £1  le- 
xer) who  were  bom  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by 
Zipporah  (Exod.  ii,  22 ;  xviii,  4).  B.C.  1698.  These 
sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  held  no  other  rank  than 
that  of  simple  Invites,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle 
Aaron  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (1 
Chron.  xxiil,  1,  5, 16;  xxri,  24),  a  proof  of  the  rare 
disinterestedness  of  Moses.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, was  appointed  ruler  (^"^^3)  of  the  treasury 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  24-28).' 

3.  The  son  of  one  Manasseh  (according  to  the  text) 
and  father  of  Jonathan,  which  last  acted  as  priest  to 
the  Danites  who  captured  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,  80) ;  hut, 
according  to  a  more  correct  reading,  he  is  not  different 
from  the  son  of  Moses.  See  Jonathan.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  substitution  of  "Manas^eh"  for 
**  Moses"  in  the  text  by  asserting  that  Jonathan  did 
the  works  of  Manasseh,  and  was  therefore  reckoned 
in  his  family  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  109,  b).     See  Ma- 

VASSEH. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas,  and  chief  of  his  house, 
who  returned  ft*om  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  2), 
B.C.  469. 

Gtor'ahon  (Heb.  Gershon',  "ji^'^A,  expulsion,  from 
QJ'HA,  to  drive  out ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  riyp^wt/,  elsewhere  [and 
usually  there  also  in  the  Cod.  Alex.]  riitrutv ;  Joseph. 
Tripoofirf^f  Ant.  ii,  7,  4),  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
LeTi,  apparently  bom  before  the  migration  of  Jacobus 
family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16).  B.C. 
cir.  1895.  But  though  the  eldest  bom,  the  families  of 
Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses  and  the 
priestly  line  of  Aaron  (see  1  Chron.  vi,  2-15).  Ger- 
shon's  sons  were  Libni  and  Shimi  (Exod.  vi,  17 ;  Numb. 
'  iii,  18,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  17),  and  their  families  were 
duly  recognised  in  the  reign  of  David,  when  the  per- 


manent arrangements  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  wer« 
made  (1  Cbron.  xxiii,  7-11).  At  this  time  Gershon 
was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph  *'the  seer,** 
whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chron.  vi,  89-43,  and 
also,  in  part,  20,  21.  The  family  u  mentioned  ooce 
again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of  king  Heiekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  12,  where  it  should  be  obserx'-cd  that 
the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  distinct  from  the 
Gershon ites).  At  the  census  in  the  wildemefs  of  Si- 
nai the  whole  number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Ger- 
shon  was  7500  (Numb,  iii,  22),  midway  between  the 
Kohatbites  and  the  Merarites.  At  the  same  date  the 
efficient  men  were  2630  (iv,  40).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  second  census  the  numbers  of  the  Levites  are  given 
only  in  gross  (Numb,  xxvi,  62).  The  sons  of  Gershon 
had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle — the  cover- 
ings, curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (Numb,  iii,  25,26; 
iv,  25,  26) ;  for  the  transport  of  these  they  bad  two 
covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii,  8,  7).  In  the  en- 
campment their  station  was  behind  C^  jHX)  the  taber- 
nacle,  on  the  west  side  (Numb,  iii,  23).  When  on  the 
march  they  went  with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  iiody  of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zelnlan— 
with  Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of 
the  Levittcal  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites.  These  were  in  the  northern  tritee — two  in 
Manssseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Isaachar,  four  in 
Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are  said 
to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"  and  two  were  cities  of 
refuge  (Josh,  xxi,  27-33;  1  Chron.  vi,  62,  71-86).  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  after 
its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  fons 
of  Tedttthun  "prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons 
oi  Heman  "lifted  up  the  horn,"  bnt  for  the  sons  of 
Asaph  no  instmment  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1- 
5).  They  were  appointed  to  "prophesy**  (that  is, 
prol)ab1r,  to  utter,  or  sing,  inspired  words,  KS3),  per- 
haps after  the  special  prompting  of  David  himself 
(xxv,  2).  Others  of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan, 
had  charge  of  tlie  "treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and 
over  the  treasures  of  the  holy  things*'  (xxvi,  20-2^), 
among  which  precious  stones  are  specially  namml 
(xxix,  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions  (1 
Chron.  vi,  1 ;  xxiii,  6),  given  in  the  slightly  different 
form  of  "  Gershom.*'    See  Gbrshonitb. 

Gtor'shonlte  (Heb.  Gershumd',  ^Stina,  Sept  H^- 
(Tttfvi,  but  often  simply  like  Gerrhon,  and  so  A.Y.  often 
"son  of  Gershon**),  a  desigkiation,  usually  in  the  plur., 
of  the  descendants  of  Gebshon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(Numb,  iii,  21;  iv,  24,  27;  Josh,  xxi,  33;  1  Cbron. 
xxiii,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  12).  Their  office,  during  the 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  the  vails  acj 
curtains  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  they  encamped  (Numb,  iii,  23-26;  xz\*i, 
57).  In  the  singular  the  term  is  applied  to  Laadan  (1 
Cbron.  xxvi,  21)  and  Jehiel  (1  Chron.  xxix,  8). 

Qer'aon  (Pijomut/),  the  Greek  form  (1  £sdr.  viii» 
29)  of  the  name  Gershom  (q.  v.). 

Oerson,  Jean  Charlikb  {Doctor  CkristitmisrimmsX 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  France  and 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  was  named  Gerscn  from 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  where  be  %ras  bom, 
Dec.  14, 1363.  He  entered  the  college  of  Navarre  in 
1377,  and  passed  through  all  the  degrees.  He  then 
studied  theology  seven  years  under  the  grand  master 
Pierre  d*Ailly,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the 
university  and  prebendary  of  Notre  Dame  in  1396. 
Here  he  strenuously  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
course  of  theological  study,  on  which  his  view*  noay 
he  seen  in  a  letter  to  D*Ailly,  dated  April  1, 1400.  Df 
reformatione  Theoloffite  (Opera,  vol.  i).  Bnt  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  very  great.  The  oniverw 
sity  was  in  disorder ;  the  state  was  torn  by  eontanding 
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factions ;  the  Church  was  divided  l^  the  great  papal 
schiam  which  began  in  1378,  when  Urban  VI  was  elect- 
ed pope  at  Rome,  and  Clement  VII  at  Avignon.    Ger- 
son  found  so  much  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  reform 
theology,  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  Church,  that  he 
decided  to  retire  from  Paris  to  the  quiet  charge  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bruges,  a  preferment  given  to  him  by 
Philip  of  Burgundy.    At  last  he  gave  up  this  purpose, 
and  gave  up,  with  it,  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life. 
Gerson  was  more  than  once  deputed  to  the  popes  dur- 
ing the  schism.     In  a  memoir,  De  unilate  eccluiasU- 
coj  he  defended  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.  v.),  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  firm  though  prudent  manner  when 
the  council  proceeded  to  depose  Gregory  XII  and  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  to  elect  Alexander  V.     It  was  during 
the  sitting  of  this  council  that  he  published  his  famous 
treatise  De  anferUnlitate  PaptBj  to  prove  that  there  are 
coses  in  which  the  assembled  Church  may  command 
two  rivals  to  desist  from  their  "strife,  and  has  &  right 
to  depose  them  if  they  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
unity.    The  Council  of  Constance  (q.  v.)  opened  a  new 
field  for  his  talerit ;  he  took  a  place  there  as  ambassa- 
dor from  king  Charles  VI,  from  the  Church  of  France, 
and  from  the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  directed  all 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  respecting  John 
XXIII,  who  had  succeeded  Alexander  V,  and  whose 
licentious  conduct  had  tended  rather  to  increase  than 
to  allay  the  schism.    In  this  council  Grerson  and  D'Ail- 
ly  were  the  chief  leaders  in  the  so-called  reforming 
party.     The  discourses  which  Gerson  on  various  occa- 
sions pronounced  during  the  council,  and  the  treatises 
which  he  published,  were  intended  principall}'  to  show 
that  the  Church  may  reform  itself,  as  well  in  its  gov- 
ernors as  in  its  members ;  and  that  it  has  the  power  of 
assembling,  without  the  consent  nfthepope^  when  he  re- 
fuses to  convoke  it ;  to  prove  the  necessity  of  holding 
councils,  as  well  general  as  special ;  to  prescribe  the 
payment  of  first-fruits,  and  to  extirpate  simony,  which 
had  become  very  common.    He  had  established,  as  the 
basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremac}'  of  the  Church  in  all  which  concerns  faith 
and  ntorals,  and  on  this  subject  a  discourse  on  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  pronounced  at  the  Council  of  Basle 
after  his  death.     It  was  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  council  **  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
popes,  and  superior  to  them."     The  piety  of  Gerson, 
though  strong  and  zealous,  was  neither  superstitions 
nor  credulous ;  he  denounced,  in  his  treatise  Contra  sec- 
tarn  FlageUaatiunk,  the  abuse  made  of  flagellation,  of 
which  Vincent  Ferrier  was  the  advocate.     He  also 
composed  a  book,  De  probatione  spirituum,  in  which  he 
g<ive  rules  for  distinguishing  false  revelations  from  true 
onea.    The  pretended  visions  of  St.  Bridget  would  have 
been  condemned  at  his  instigation  had  they  not  found 
an  apologist  in  the  cardinal  Torquemada ;  and  though 
his  theology  was  professedly  mystical  as  opposed  to 
scholasticism,  he  opposed  the  theories  of  John  Kus- 
broeck,  of  the  passive  union  of  the  soul  in  the  Deity, 
which  is  similar  to  the  pure  love  of  the  Quietists.    He 
also  wrote  against  D' A  illy  on  judicial  astrology,  which 
was  then  in  high  repute  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  which  he  combated  with  great  success,  even  in  hh 
old  age,  against  the  physicians  of  Lyons  and  Mont- 
pellier.     Before  that  time,  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
2>e  cutrologia  r^otfnata^  had  procured  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Cambray.     In  another 
treatise,  De  errorilnu  circa  artem  magicnm^  he  attacks 
the  superstitious  errors  of  magic  and  the  pr(>judices  of 
the  empirics.     With  regard  to  toleration,  Gert^on  was 
involved  in  all  the  errors  of  his  times.     At  the  trial 
of  John  Hues  (q.  v.),  his  writings  and  speeches  con- 
tri bated  greatly  to  the  condemnation  of  that  eminent 
reformer,  who  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  July  6, 1415.     He  took  a  similar  share  in 
the  prosecution  of  Je  ome  of  Prague  (martyred  May 
90. 1416).     ''  Cut  off,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to' the  arch- 


bishop  of  Prague,  "the  heresies,  with  their  authors, 
and  hum  them."  He  called  this  terrible  punishment 
a  "  merciful  cruelty."  Gerson 's  hopes  for  a  reform  of 
the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Constance  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  election  of  Martin  V  (Nov.  11, 
1417)  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  reform,  and  Gerson  re- 
tired, fatigued  and  discouraged,  from  the  scene  of  ster- 
ile disputes.  He  had  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  revocation  of  a  bull  of  Alexander  V  in  favor  of  the 
preaching  friars,  against  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  universities.  Gerson's  zeal  raised  against 
him  many  enemies,  and  the  fear  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  from  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany,  disguised 
as  a  pilgrim,  about  the  time  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  In  Bavaria  he  composed  his 
De  ConsoUuione  Theohgur.^  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
containing  an  apology  for  his  conduct  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Soon  after  he  retired  into  Austria, 
where  the  duke  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Vienna.  In 
1419  he  returned  to  France,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  monastery  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Here  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  catechising  poor  children,  of  whom  he  required  no 
other  reward  than  their  simple  prayer,  **  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  thy  poor  servant  Gersun."  He  died  July 
12, 1429. 

We  now  state  briefly  the  relations  of  Gerson  to  the 
Church,  to  tlieology,  and  to  philosophy.  (1.)  As  to  the 
Church,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  mourning  over  its 
abuses  and  corruptions,  and  in  struggles  for  refbrma- 
tion.  Full  of  respect  for  the  papacy,  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  he  nev- 
ertheless opposed  both  its  spiritual  and  temporal  en- 
croachments. He  looked  upon  the  dogma  of  the  in- 
fallibility and  consequent  inviolability  of  the  popes  as 
a  remnant  of  superstition  which  could  not  be  extir- 
pated too  soon.  To  the  whole  mass  of  the  faithful,  as- 
sembled in  general  council,  he  attributed  alone  infalli- 
bility, the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  the  right  of 
deciding,  without  appeal,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
faith  and  discipline,  and  that  of  judging  the  pope  him- 
self, whom  his  high  position  does  not  render  impeccable* 
**Let  the  ecclesiastical  power,"  said  he,  **so  restrict 
itself  within  its  natural  limits  as  to  remember  that 
secular  authority,  even  among  the  heathen,  has  its  dis- 
tinct rights,  its  laws,  its  verdicts,  on  which  the -spiritu- 
al power  must  guard  fVom  encroaching,  lest  the  secular 
power  might  also  encroach  on  the  faith  and  lawful 
rights  of  the  Church."  By  his  settled  doctrine  of  the 
relation  existing  between  the  papacy  and  the  general 
councils  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  spiritual  au- 
thority and  the  temporal  power  on  the  other,  Gerson 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Galli- 
canism  (q.  v.),  and  the  fbrerunner  of  Bossuet  (q.  v.). 
The  spirit  of  the  famous  **  four  propositions"  of  1682 
breathes  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  university.  (2.)  There  are  two  elements  to 
be  distinguished  in  Gerson's  philosophy :  the  outward 
scholastic  element,  with  its  pedantic  divisions  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  the  mystical  element,  which 
lifted  his  soul,  thirsting  for  God,  above  the  dry  forms 
of  the  schools  into  the  superior  sphere  of  ineffable  love. 
Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  a  double 
set  of  faculties,  whose  highest  degree  is  the  simple  un- 
derstanding, and  whose  highest  effort  is  the  instructive 
perception  of  spiritual  truths ;  and  the  affective  facul- 
ties, which,  in  their  highest  flights,  attain  to  a  state  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  whose  proper  object  is  God.  (8.) 
His  theology  is  that  of  love.  Faith  and  penitence  are 
the  wings  on  which  divine  love  rises  and  attains  to  the 
possession  of  the  Infinite  Being.  This  possession  is 
naturally  imperfect ;  here  below  none  can  see  God  face 
to  face,  **  for  there  shall  no  man  see  it  and  live ;"  but 
it  produces  p>eace  in  the  heart ;  the  ignorant  and  the 
lowly  can  attain  to  it,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  results  from  speculative  theories,  with  their  at- 
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tending  abstnictions  and  syllogism,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty and  the  agonizing  doubts  which  often  accompany 
them.  Gerson's  is  a  mild  form  of  roysticipm,  based  on 
the  nicest  analysis :  it  does  not  lead  to  the  absorption 
of  the  personality  into  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
nor  exclude  the  normal  exercise  of  the  function  of  the 
intellect  and  volition.  Gerson  was  a  determined  ene- 
my of  scholasticism.  He  signalized,  as  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  of  theology,  that  vain  curiosity  which 
leads  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
the  dangerous  taste  for  novelty  in  things  and  in  words, 
the  love  of  argument,  and  the  mixing  up  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences.  Revelation,  with  him,  is  t)ie  limit  of  the- 
ology, and  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  farther  by  human 
reasonings  is  to  lead  it  astray.  **  If  the  Scriptures  are 
insufficient  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  God,  where  shall 
we  find  anything  to  lead  us  higher  ?  Let  us  then  guard 
against  attempting  to  help  theology  by  an  admixture 
with  other  sciences,  and  against  introducing  into  it  the 
exercises  of  the  schools."  As  to  practiail  religion,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Gerson  was  of  the  moderate 
mystical  school.  In  his  view  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  were  originally  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  directed  to  God ;  but  sin  de8tro3'ed  this 
harmony,  and  it  is  the  object  of  mystic  theology  to  re- 
store it.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  must  first  linow 
the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  manner 
of  acting  upon  them.  Following  Richard  de  St.  Victor 
(cfe  Contemplations) ^  Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  orders  of  faculties  three  different  de- 
grees :  in  the  vis  cogniiiva^  1.  the  cogitatio^  involuntary 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  moral  consideration ;  2.  the 
medUoHo^  voluntary  effort  to  learn  the  t'  uth ;  3.  con- 
templatioj  the  voluntary  inquiry  into  spiritual,  and  es- 
pecially divine  subjects ;  in  the-m  ujfectiva^  1.  the  6t- 
aire,  libido;  2.  piety,  devoUo;  8.  loving  aspirations,  di- 
lectio  ecttaUca^  and  anagogica,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  contemplatio :  these  are  only  separately  or  the- 
oretically considered.  In  this  union  of  love  with  con- 
templation resides  the  true  essence  of  mystic  theol- 
ogy, which  is  essentially  a  theolog}*^  of  love.  Gerson 
desiunnated  it  as  theologia  affectica,  in  contradistinction 
from  scholastic  theology,  which  ho  called  theologia 
epeculativa.  Love  consists  only  in  an  ^^expenmentallt 
Dei perceptiOf^*  from  which,  however,  Gerson  abstracts 
all  that  b  material  or  figurative.  In  his  definition  of 
it,  he  says :  ^'  By  love  is  the  eternal  Word  bom  in  the 
soul,  and  the  unity  with  God  achieved."  That  wonder- 
ful book,  De  Imitatione  Chriati^  is  attributed  by  many 
of  the  best  critics  to  Gerson.  On  this  question,  see 
Kempis. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Gcrson^s  collected 
works,  but  the  most  complete  is  Opera  Omnia  J.  GersO' 
•m,  op,  et  ttud.  L.  EUies  du  Pin  (Antwerp,  1706,  5  vols, 
fol.).  Vol.  i  contains  a  life  of  Gerson,  an  essay  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Imitation  of  Christy  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  his  writings,  top^ther  with  his  dogmatical 
works.  Vol.  ii  contains  his  treatises  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  etc. ;  vol.  iii,  his  writings  on  moral  theology ; 
vol.  iv,  exegetical  writings ;  vol.  v,  controversial  writ- 
ings, sermons,  etc.  Some  works  are  included  in  this 
edition  which  do  not  belong  to  Gerson.  See  Richer, 
Vie  de  Gerton ;  L'Enfant,  Jiist,  of  the  CounrU  of  Con^ 
gtance;  L6cuy,  Ewii  attr  Gerson  (Paris,  1832,  2  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Schmidt,  Essai  tur  Gerson  (Strasb.  1886) ;  Tho- 
massy,  Jean  Gerson  (Paris,  1848,  16mo);  Faug^re, 
Eloge  de  Gerson  (Paiis,  1837)  ;  Engelhardt,  de  Gersonio 
Mystico  (Eriang.  1843, 4to) ;  Illgen's  Zeitsekrift  fur  d. 
hist.  Theol  (183;^) ;  Stud'tn  u.  Kritiken  (18^5),  p.  278 ; 
Jourdain,  Doctrina  Gersonii  de  iheolog,  myst,  (Par.  1888, 
8vo) ;  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  iv ;  Bonnechose, 
R^formdeurs  avant  la  Ptforme,  i,  100;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  vol.  V ;  Neander,  Hi*tory  of  Christian  Dogmas^ 
519,  607,  612 ;  Mosheim,  CA.  I'list.  ii,  443 ;  Dupin,  Jlitt, 
of  Eedes,  Writers^  cent,  xv;  Hoefcr,  Novv,  Biog.  Gine- 
rale,  xx,  283  sq. ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  250,  251 ;  Hook,  Ec- 
ckt,  Biog.  v,  3C6 ;  Schwab,  J,  Gerson^  eine  Monographie 
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Gtortrade,  St.,  bom  in  626,  was  the  daughter  of 
Pepin  of  Landen,  majordomo  of  the  king  of  Austrssia, 
France.  She  was  religiously  brought  up,  and  final!? 
entered  the  nunnery  of  Nivelles,  nine  miks  from  Brus- 
sels, of  wtiich  she  was  elected  abbess  at  Uie  euly  age 
of  twenty.  She  died  there  March  17,  659,  and  that 
day  has  since  been  kept  in  commemoration  of  her 
throughout  Brabant — Acta  Sanetorum,  March  17. 

Qertrude,  St.,  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  Gemuuiy, 
and  became  in  1294  abbess  of  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Roberdorf.  She  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  Latin  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  is  particalariy 
known  for  the  visionary  mysticism  of  her  piety.  A 
series  of  editions  of  her  Insinuationwn  dirinee  pietatu 
exercitia  appeared  during  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries. 
Mege  published  an  edition  in  1664,  and  in  1676  tnn^ 
Idted  it,  together  with  her  biography,  into  Frencfa. 
She  died  in  1384.  Her  saint  s  day  is  Nov.  15.>-Her- 
zog,  Reai-Encyhlop.  v,  100. 

Oeruphina  (Hd'^BI*^];),  the  name  of  a  monntain 
not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Rosih  hash-Shanah^  ii,  fol.  22,  b)  as  the  third  sum- 
mit distant,  on  which  signal-fires  were  lighted ;  held 
by  Schwarz  to  l)e  a  prominent  peak  near  the  centre  of 
A  mountain-chain  called  **Arapttn,  about  three  £n(;. 
miles  south  of  Kalat  el-Kalia,  or  Ramoth  Gilead'^Az^ 
est.  p.  82) ;  but  we  find  no  corresponding  Ohme  in  toy 
other  modem  authority. 

Qervaise,  Fran^ois-Armakp,  a  Trappist  monk, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1660.  Having  studied  under  tbe 
Jesuit<t,  he  then  entered  among  the  liarefooted  Csnr.el- 
ites ;  but,  not  finding  this  reform  sufficiently  an^ere 
to  satisfy  his  love  of  asceticism,  he  took  the  habit  of 
La  Trappe  in  1695,  and  insinuated  himself  so  raach 
into  the  favor  of  the  celebrated  abb6  De  Ranc^  that  be 
was  appointed  abbot  of  1^  Trappe  on  the  desth  of  Zo- 
zimus  Foisel  in  1696.  The  abl  £,  however,  soon  re- 
pented of  his  choice,  for  the  new  abbot  began,  by  hii 
austerity  and  intriguing  spirit,  to  ft.ment  divisiona 
among  the  mt  nks,  and  to  undo  all  that  De  Ranc£  had 
done.  He  soon  resigned,  and  in  leaving  Ijl  Trappe  be 
drew  up  a  long  Apolog}*.  When  his  Hittoire  generak 
de  Citeaux  (Avignon,  1746,  4to)  appeared,  the  Bentar- 
dines,  who  were  violently  attacked  in  it,  obtained  an 
order  from  the  court  against  him,  and  he  was  arretted 
at  Paris  and  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Reclus,  where  he  died  in  1755.  He  wrcte  La  Vie  de 
St.Cyprien  (Paris,  1717,  4to):— Lo  Vie  d'Ahailard  rt 
d'Heloise  (Paris,  1720,  2  vols.  12mo):— i>i  Vie  de  St. 
Irenk  (Paris,  1723, 2  vols.  12mo)  :— La  Vie  de  CApCire 
St.  Paul  (Par.  1734,  3  vols.  12mo)  :—La  Vie  de  St,  Epi- 
phane  (Paris,  1738,  4to)  i^Lkimneur  de  ffglit  defindu 
centre  P.  Le  Ccurayer  (1742,  2  vols.  IS  mo).  See  Kich- 
ard,  Bibliothegue  Sacrie  ;  Hook,  Eccks.  Biogr.  rol.  v ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Getiercde,  xx,  830. 

Qervaise  and  Protaise  (Gervabius  et  Pbota- 
siDs),  two  saints  always  named  together  in  the  Roman 
martyrology.  Ambrose  gives  an  account  of  tbeni, 
and  calls  them  the  *' first  martyrs  of  Milan.'*  Iber 
appear  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  D'w^ 
clesian.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles  wroaght 
by  their  "  relics."  Their  commemoration  day  is  June 
19.    See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  SaintSy  June  19. 

Qervaae  of  Camtebburt,  a  mediaeval  EngU»h 
chronicler,  was  bom  about  1150,  and  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  centur}'.  We  know  but  little  of  bis 
history.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  ftwty 
of  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury*,  and  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  was  present  at  the  burning  in  1174  of  Can- 
terbuiy  Cathedral,  and  watched  the  erectifm  of  the 
new  cathedral,  until  the  election  of  Baldwin  as  arcb> 
bishop  in  1184,  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  de- 
straction  and  rebuilding  thereof,  entitled  Tractatus  de 
coTttbuitione  Dorobomenm  eedetite.     Another  wuric, 
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Imagmaiionet  de  ditcordiu  inter  mcnacho$  Cantuarienies 
et  arcMqdscopum  Baldetctn,  written,  perhaps,  after  Hu- 
bert became  archbishop  in  1193,  tavea  a  fall  account 
of  the  clisBensions  between  Baldwin  and  his  monks. 
His  next  work,  Vita  Dorobomentium  arckiepigcoparumy 
contains  lives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  end- 
ing soon  after  Hubert's  accession.  His  most  valuable 
work,  Chronica  de  tempore  regum  Anglia  Stephand^  Hen. 
Iff  et  JHeardi  11,  chronicles  the  reigns  of  these  sover- 
eigns, and  contains  in  the  conclusion  an  announce- 
ment of  a  second  part,  to  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
John,  which  was  probably  never  written.  In  the  li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge  (No.  4S8), 
there  is  a  MS.  treatise  of  Gervase,  entitled  Mappa 
J/tffk/i,  the  first  pa- 1  of  which  gives  a  topographical 
description  of  England  by  counties,  with  lists  of  the 
bishops'  sees  and  monasteries  in  each,  and  the  second 
part  lists  of  the  archbishops  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  snflTragans,  and  added  thereto  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
land from  the  fabulous  times  to  the  deuth  of  Richard 
I.  Bishop  Nicolson  (Eng.  J/iet.  Library)  characterizes 
Gervase  as  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian;  and 
Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.)  says  "his  writings  show 
great  care  in  collecting  information,  and  discrimina* 
tlon  in  using  it ;  and  his  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of 
Stephen,  Henry,  and  Richard  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  historical  memorials  of  the  12th  century.** 
His  works,  except  the  /)/appa  Mundiy  were  published 
in  Twvsden's  HUtoria  Ang^icanm  Scriptorta  Decern 
(Londoni,  1652,  fol..  Coll.  1*285-1684),  and  an  English 
translation  of  his  Tractaius  de  Ombueiime,  etc.,  is 
given  in  the  Bfport  of  the  Proceedingt  of  the  British 
Arehaolofpeal  Ataociation,  at  the  first  General  Meeting, 
held  at  Canterbury  m  the  Month  of  September,  3844,  ed. 
by  Alfred  John  Dunkin  (Lond.  1845,  8vo),  p.  194-240. 
— Wright,  Biographia  Britemnica  Liieraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period,  p.  419-421)  ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gin. 
XX,  326, 827 ;  Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog.  Dictionary,  viii,  12. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Gersite.    See  Gezritb. 

Ge^'sem  (rccri/i),  a  Grecized  form  (Judith  i,  9)  of 
the  name  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Geaeniiis,  Friedrich  Heinxlch  Wilhelm,  a 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Nordhan- 
sen  February  3, 1785.  After  finishing  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Helmstadt  and  Gdttingen,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  teacher  at  the  pssdagogium  at 
Helmstadt.  In  1806  he  became  privat  docent  at  the 
University  of  Gdttingen,  and  in  1809  professor  of  an- 
cient literature  at  the  college  of  Heiligenstadt.  In 
1810  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1811  ordinary 
professor  at  Halle.  In  1814  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1820  he  made  a  scientific 
journey  to  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  chiefly  collect- 
ed material  for  bis  projected  Hebrew  dictionary.  He 
died  Oct.  23, 1842.  Gesenius  was  an  outspoken  adhe- 
rent of  the  Rationali  tic  school.  In  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  his  works,  which  had  an  almost  unprece- 
dented circulation,  began  a  new  era.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are :  Ilebrdiachea  und  Chaldaischee 
Ifandwurierbuch  (Lpz.  1810-1812,  2  vols.;  7th  ed.  18G8; 
Latin  ed.  18.% ;  2d  ed.  by  Hoffmann.  1847;  Eng.  transl. 
by  C.  Leo,  Cambridge,  1825 ;  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andovcr, 
1824,  and  by  Robinson,  Boston,  1S50) :  —  Hebraisrhe 
Grammntik  (Halle,  1813;  20th  edit,  by  Dr.  Rddiger, 
1866;  English  transi.  by  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1826, 
and  by  Conant,  Boston,  1839 ;  also  a  French  transi.) : 
^l/ebtaisches  Leeebuch  (Halle,  1814;  7th  edit,  by  De 
Wette;  9th  edit,  by  Heiligstedt,  1858 ;  transi  .'into 
English,  N.  Y.) : — Kriiisrhe  Geschichte  der  hfbr.  Sprache 
u.  Schrifl  (Uipz.  1815 ;  2d  edit.  1827) :— /)«  Pew^f/^ucAf 
Samarilam  origins  indole  et  auctoritaie  (Halle,  1815) : 
— Grammaiisch^Krit.  Lehrgebaude  der  hebr.  Sprache  (2 
vols.,  Leipz.  1817): — Uehersetzung  des  Propheten  Je- 
9ai(U  mit  einem  phil.4crit.  u.  hist,  Commentar  (3  vols., 
Leipz.  1810  1821 ;   2d  edit.  1S29) :  — Thesaurus  phil. 


crit.  Hng.  hebr.  et  chald.  (Leipz.  1827-1853,  8  vols. ;  part 
of  the  8d  vol.  by  R5diger) :  —  Scriptura  lingweque 
phesntcies  mommenta  (Leipz.  1837,  3  vols.).  He  aJso 
vrrote  many  valuable  articles  for  the  AUgemeine  En^ 
cycl.  of  Ersch  und  Gruber,  and  translated  Burckhardt's 
Travels  to  Syria  and  Palestine  (Weimar,  1823,  2  vols.), 
with  many  valuable  notes  illustrating  Biblical  geog- 
raphy. See  Gesenius,  eine  Erinneruitg  an  seine  Freunde 
(Beriin,  1843) ;  Herzo«$,  Real-Enryklop.  v,  121^. 

Gesenius,  Justus,  a  German  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Essbeck,  in  Hanover,  July  6, 1601,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Helmstadt  and  Jenq,  and  became  pas- 
tor in  Brunswick  in  1629.  In  1636  he  became  court 
preacher  at  Hildesheim,  and  finally  councillor  and 
general  superintendent  of  Hanover.  He  died  Sept. 
18, 1678.  His  principal  works  are,  Passionspredigten 
(Hanov.  1660) :  —  Trostpredigten  (Hanov.  1661) ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Timotheus  Fridlibius,  Warum  voiUst 
du  nicht  Katholisih  werden  trie  deine  Vorfuhren  waren 
(on  the  convernion  of  the  duke  John  Frederick  to  Ro- 
manism) (Hanov.  1669-72,  4  part«).  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  hymns,  which  have  lieen  incorporated  in 
the  Hanoverian  Hymn-book. — Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
hon,  8.  V. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhhp.  v,  117.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Gto'sham,  or  liither  Geshan  [as  in  the  edit,  of 
1611]  (Heb.  Geyshan',  V^''a,^y,  Sept.  Fripaufi  v.  r. 
Swyap,  Vul,<.  Gesan),  the  third  named  of  the  sons  of 
Jahdai  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  of  Caleb  (1 
Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Ge^shem  (Heb.  id.  D^a,  a  shower,  if  Heb. ;  FQrst, 
firmness;  but  more  prob.  the  Arabic  Jasim  or  Jahum, 
a  historical  name  in  Arabia  Proper;  Sept.  TfuxTtiip, 
Yulg.  Gesam),  once  (Neh.  vi,  6)  in  the  prolonged  form 
Gash'mu  (Heb.  Gashmu^  l^'ra),  an  Arabian  (Neh.  ii, 
19 ;  vi,  1),  and  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  on  tho 
return  from  the  exile,  especially  in  the  plots  against 
the  life  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi,  2).  B.C.  446.  Ge- 
shem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied  with  the 
Persians,  or  with  any  peoples  threatenincc  the  Jewish 
nation.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  *^  governors  beyond  the  river,'* 
to  whom  Nehemiah  came,  and  whose  mission  "  grieved 
them  exceedingly,  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii,  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  fhmtier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  excur- 
sions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded 
the  re-establishmcnt  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Ara- 
bians, Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  are  recorded  as 
having  **  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
hinder"  its  repairing.     See  Nehemiah. 

G^'shnr  (Heb.  Geshur',  ^fCO}-,  Sept.  TftrovQ  and 
Vioovpi),  the  name  of  a  district  of  Syria  near  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  XV,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  23),  which* adjoined,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  northern  border  of  the  He- 
brew territory,  and  lay  between  Mount  Hermon,  Ma- 
achah,  and  Baphan  (Deut.  iii,  13, 14;  Josh,  xii,  5).  It 
is  plain  fV"om  these  notices  that  Geshur  lay  in  that 
portion  of  Syria  which  was  connected  with  or  adjoin- 
ing to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  Geshurites  prolwibly 
dwelt  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Argob.  This  region 
is  supposed  to  l)e  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  the 
Lejah,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly  wild  and 
rugged  scenery,  Burckhardt  says,  "In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  Lejah  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft 
asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered,  and 
in  the  act  of  falling  down,"  etc.  Porter  adds,  *'No 
description  can  approach  the  reality.  One  cannot  re- 
press a  shudder  when  he  finds  himself  in  such  a  den, 
surrounded  by  armed  hordes  on  whose  faces  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  stamped  its  own  savage  aspect. 
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Ibrahim  Paslia,  flushed  with  victory,  and  maddened 
by  the  obstinacy  of  a  handful  of  Druses,  attempted  to 
follow  them  into  this  stronghold ;  but  scarcely  a  sol- 
dier who  entered  returned.    £verv  nook  concealed  an 

w 

enemy.  .  .  .  The  Lejah  has  for  ages  been  a  sanctuary 
for  outlaws,  and  not  unfrequently  a  refuge  for  the  op< 
pressed"  {Himdbook/or  Si/riay  p.  504).     See  Argob. 

Geshur  is  first  us80ci<tted  with  Ar.;m  or  Syria  as 
among  the  conquests  of  J  air,  the  son  of  Manasseh. 
After  stating  that  he  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in 
the  land  of  Gilead,  it  is  suid,  Jair  took  "  Geshur  and 
Aram,  with  the  towns  of  Jair,  from  them,  with  Ke- 
nath,  and  tlie  towns  thereof,  three-score  cities*'  (1 
Chron.  ii,  23).  While  these  places  were  taken,  they 
were  held  only  as  subject  territories,  still  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  their  original  inhabitants.  See 
Havoth-Jair.  According  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Holy  I^nd,  as  defined  l>y  Moses,  Geshur  would  have 
formed  part  of  it ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  2, 13,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  had  expelled  neither  the  Geshurites 
nor  the  Maachathites,  but  dwelt  together  with  them. 
That  the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  peimanently 
subdue  Geshur  appears  from  the  circunibtance  that,  in 
David's  time,  this  dibt:  ict  had  a  king  of  its  own,  called 
Talmai,  whose  daughter,  Maachah,  was  one  of  tlie 
wives  of  David  (2  Sam.  iit,  3;  1  Chron.  ill,  2).  She 
was  probably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's 
children,  Absalom  and  Tamar.  How  David  should 
have  thought  of  getting  a  wife  from  such  a  quarter,  or 
what  prior  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Geshur  might  have  led  to  such  a  result,  is  left 
unnoticed  in  the  history.  But  possibly  the  Geshurites, 
who  are  mentioned  among  the  tribes  against  whom 
David  made  incursions  while  he  dwelt  in  Ziklag  (1 
Sam.  xxvii,  8),  and  who,  from  the  name  being  once 
found  in  connection  with  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii,  3), 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  different  tribe 
from  the  other,  may,  after  all,  have  been  the  same. 
See  Gesiiurite.  The  Geshurites,  very  probably, 
ftom  their  fastnesses  in  Argob,  were  wont  to  sally 
forth,  like  the  Amalekites,  in  occasional  raids  upon  the 
districts  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  without 
having  any  settled  habitations  there ;  and  David  might 
justly  regard  them  (though  located  at  some  distance), 
equally  witli  the  Amalekites  who  are  mentioned  along 
with  them,  as  fair  subjects  for  making  reprisals  upon. 
In  that  case  he  would  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  Talmai,  first,  indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  rela- 
tion to  him,  but  not  unnaturally  afterwards  as  wish- 
ing to  form  with  him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  encompassed  David's 
access  to  the  throne,  a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  might  seem  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to 
be  slighted  of  strengthening  his  position.  As  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  this  alliance  became  the  source  of  one 
of  his  greatest  dangers,  in  giving  birth  to  the  fascinat- 
ing, but  restless  and  a.spiring  Absalom.  The  wild  acts 
of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
results  of  maternal  training ;  they  were  at  least  char- 
acteristic of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung.  In  flee- 
ing, as  Absalom  did,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Amnon,  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfa- 
ther at  Geshur  (2  Sam.  xiii,  37,  38;  xiv,  28,  3*2),  one 
can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  refuge  he  might 
find  there,  while  he  required  to  be  in  concealment,  but 
at  the  same  time  how  unlikely  it  was  his  ambition 
could  remain  long  satisfied  with  its  dreary  aspect  and 
dreadful  seclusion.  See  Ab8AIX>m.  The  word  Geshur 
signifies  a  hrulge^  and  corresponds  with  the  Arabic 
Jwr,  Syriac  (Jiythard ;  and  in  the  same  region  where, 
according  to  the  above  data,  we  must  fix  Geshur,  be- 
tween Mount  Hermon  and  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias,  there 
still  exists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  Upi)er 
Jordan,  called  Jisr-Bendt-Jakub^  or  *'  the  bridge  of  the 
daughters  of  Jacob,"  i.  e.  the  Israelites.  The  ancient 
commercial  route  to  and  from  Damascus  and  the  East 


seems  to  have  lain  in  this  direction  in  the  moat  an- 
cient times  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25),  and  henoe  the  proba- 
bility that  there  was  even  then  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  (in  times  when  bridges  were  rare)  gsre 
ts  name  to  the  adjacent  district.  The  Jordan,  hoir- 
jver,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  region  in 
question.  Dr.  Robinson,  moreover,  regards  the  bridge 
in  question  as  a  structure  of  the  time  of  the  Cruaadea, 
although  he  admits  that  it  oocupiea  the  site  of  a  ua- 
ditionary  Ford  of  Jacob  {RuearckeSy  iii,  36J).  See 
Bridge. 

G^sh'uri  (Heb.  GeshurC,  *^'?''^a,  Sept.  Tapyfai  v. 
r.  Ttpyeaii,  and  Ftaovpi  v.  r.  Vitripti ;  the  sing.  Deot 
iii,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  2),  or  Gesh^urites  (Heb.  (resAurm', 
Di-l5ldji,  plur.  Josh,  xii,  6 ;  xiu,  11, 13 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii, 
8 ;  but  m  Josh,  xiii,  13,  second  clause,  where  the  Heb. 
has  Geshur  simply),  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  people 
of  Palestine,  who  appear  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
country.     See  Camaan,  Land  of. 

1.  The  natives  of  a  district  geographicallr  within 
Bashan,  but  politically  reckoned  to  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv, 
8).  It  seems,  from  the  various  references  in  Scripture, 
that  the  Geshurites  occupied  a  territory  of  great  natu- 
ral strength,  and  that  thus,  though  small  in  number, 
they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  agaiuFt  all  assail- 
ants. Keland  thinks  (^PaUtat,  p.  77  sq.)  that  Geshur 
of  Bashan  (Josh,  xii,  5)  was  distinct  from  the  Geehar 
of  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  For  this,  however,  there  is 
no  anthority,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  seems  opposed  to  it.  The  view  of  Keil  (on 
Josh.  xii.  5),  KosenmUller  (Bib.  Gevgr.  ii,  227),  and  Ge- 
senius  {Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  that  Geshur  lay  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  is  opy  osed  to  the  typo- 
graphical details  of  the  ^ble,  in  which  it  is  closely 

I  connected  with  Argob.  llieir  chief  argument  b  thut 
Geshur  signifies  **a  bridge,"  and  tliere  is  a  bridge  on 
the  upper  Jordan.  Porter,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ge- 
shur embraced  the  northern  section  of  the  wild  and 
rocky  provinces  now  called  Jj^jaA^  and  formerly  Tn- 
chonitis  and  Argob.  It  probal  ly  also  took  in  the 
neighboring  plain  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Pharpar,  on  which  there  are  several  important 
bridges ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  the  peo- 
ple may  have  concentrated  themselves  in  their  rugged 
stronghold,  where  the  Israelites  deemed  it  more  pru- 
prudent  to  leave  them  than  to  attempt  to  expel  them. 
The  wild  tribes  that  now  occupy  that  region  hold  a 
somewhat  similar  position,  being  really  independent, 
but  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  Joarm.  of  Sac, 
IM.  July,  1864,  p.  800;  Porter's  Damaxus,  voL  ii; 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  105  sq.).  See  Gezek. 
The  Geshurites  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  Israelite  east  of  the  Jordan ;  prob- 
ably from  mutual  interest,  both  l>eing  extensive  cattle 
owners.  The  community  of  occupation  may  have  led 
to  the  alliance  between  David  and  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii,  S).     See  Tracho. 

NITIS. 

2.  A  people  who  dwelt  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Palestine,  adjoining  the  Philistines  (Jc^b.  xiii,  ^). 
They  appear  to  have  been  nomads,  and  to  have  roam- 
ed over  the  neighboring  desert,  though  occupying  for 
a  time  at  least  a  portion  of  Philistla.  **  David  went 
up  and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Gesritest,  and 
the  Amalekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shor,  even  unt9 
the  laud  of  Egj'pt"  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8).  These, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  but  a  braucb  of  the 
foregoing  tribe,  settled  more  or  leiss  permaneDtly  on 
the  maritime  outskirts  of  Judah.  Schwartz  finds  the 
latter  "  in  the  modern  village  A  dsfwr^  one  nule  fmra 
Deir-Diban,  on  the  road  to  Migclal"  (Pai^i/.  p.  113). 
Tbenius  {CommenL  ad  loc)  thinks  that  Gtsksriies 
should  be  read  instead  of  **  Ashuritea  "  in  2  Sam.  ii,  9. 
See  Geshur. 


GESSELIUS  8^ 

a«BH«Uiia,  Tiuah,  M.D.,  waa  born  nt  AniFTa- 
fnortnur  the  cIoh  oftlic  IGth  cintury.  His  father, 
Cotaelina  GuMliua,  wu  rector  of  the  LiUn  schoul  of 
thit  place,  but  loat  hi>  situitioii  in  consequence  of  re- 
rasing  to  aabacrilM  the  canoni  of  the  S^ood  of  Dort. 
His  >oa  Timan,  usociate  rector,  taotdiD);  bia  f^-tlier'a 
Kintiments,  BharEd  the  name  fiice.  Being  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  he  estoiblifthed  hiuiKlf  first  at  Nyniegen,and 
fnbeeqaeatly  *t  Utrecht  aa  ■  practtiin);  phyiicisn. 
He  deserves  mention  here  chiefly  Sn  account  uf  his 
labors  in  Chnrch  hlatorj.  His  principal  works  are, 
Hiifyria  tacra  tt  ecrUtitulica  ordim  cAroaulogica  tl  n  > 
evmpendiaria  digala  (Tnij.  Iti59,  1  vols.) -— ^^"'O'^ 
Ttram  memorahUiara  u  orbe  ffOiaram  ab  anno  mundi 
titqtK  ad  OBiihn  CAritti  1625  (Tnj.  1661).  See  Ulii- 
sins,  Godgdetrd  Nukrlaud,  1  D.  bU.  fil7  en  verv.  (J . 
P.W.) 

QeBsaer,  Salomoii,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
Tas  bom  in  Silesia  in  1369.  appointed  pnifessor  of  tba- 
ologr  at  Wittenberg  in  159-,f,  and  died  in  ]l!05.  He 
wrote  Contmeala/ioHa  in  Plalmoi  Daridii  (Wiltenli. 
]629,fol0.— Darlin«,  (^l>ji.  BiUiogra^iiai,  a.  v. ;  Mel- 
cbior  Adam,  Vi/a  Thtohgarum,  etc.,  i,  352. 

0«'tlier  (Heb.  id.  'fri.  signif.  unknoirn  ;  Sept. 
rorip  V.  r.  To^ifi).  the  name  of  the  third  of  the  sons 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x,  23).  B.  C.  post.  2518.  Josephus 
(.1iV.  i,  G,  4)  nialtes  him  the  ancestor  of  the  Bii^riim 
(lint  »ee  Michaells,  Spiciltg.  ii.  138);  and  in  the  tndi- 
tionaij  legends  of  the  Arjbs  one  Gkulhir  appean  as 
the  aanree  of  the  Thamndites  in  Hejai  and  the  Jadl- 
sites  in  Jemama  (Aimlf.  HiM.  Anteid,  p.  1G).  The 
Arjb.  ven.  of  the  Tolvglot  has  the  (ifrtunahai  a  tribe 
which  la  the  time  of  Molnimmed  must  have  inhi 
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proposes  the  Cariam.  Bocbart  asks  {PAaleg,  ii,  10] 
whether  the  river  CenlrUa,  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Aiiai.  iv,  3, 1)  and  Diodorus  Sic.(xiv,  27),  and  which 
lay  between  the  Carducbians  and  Armenians,  may  not 
hare  derived  :U  name  from  (lether :  and  Le  Clerc  finds 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Caliara  (Kn^upq),  a  town  on 
the  Tigris  (Ptol.  v,  18).  Kaliech  (Commtntan),  ad  loc.) 
thinks  it  may  be  hut  an  Aramsan  form  of  Ga/iur,  an 


Getliaem'aiii  {riimj/iai'li  t.  r.  rtSariiiavti, 
ptob.  for  Afamean  BtJ*:^'"!,  oil-prat,  such  being 
doubtles*  In  the  vicinity),'  the  name  of  a  small  Held 
(xwpiof,;!*)*,  A.V.  ■' place,"  MaU.  ixvi,  .16)  or  olive- 
yard  (conip.  EqxDc.  John  iviii,  ]),  just  out  of  Jeruss- 
ieni,  over  the  brook  Kedran,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
MoonlofOlives,  to  which  Jesus,  aa  often  before  (comp. 
Lake  uii,  39).  retired  vith  hia  disciples  on  the  night 
of  bis  lietrayal  (Haric  xlv,  32),  and  which  was  tht 
scene  of  his  agony  (q.  v.).  The  Kedron  runa  in  th( 
bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  parallel  with  the  eaalem  wall  of 
Jemsalem,  and  about  200  yards  distant.  Immediate- 
ly beyond  it  rises  the  steep  aide  of  Olivet,  now,  as  foi 
merly,  cultivated  in  rude  terraces.  Somewhere  o 
the  slope  of  this  mount  Gethsemsne  most  hnvB  been  ail 
uated  (see  Nitisch,  De  AoWn  {SttiMmant.  Viteb.  1750 
According  lo  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jprusalei 
abounded  with  gnrciens  and  pleas ure-gmunds  (irnpc 
Jtio-oic.  IKor,  vi,  1, 1 ;  compare  v,  .1.  2) ;  now,  with  th 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Lati 

Tbeie  is.  Indeed,  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half 
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n  of  the  vaHey  of  the  Kedrnn.  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  Turk,  where  the  M^Iiammedan  ladies  pass 
the  day  with  their  families,  their  bright,  (loiting  cos- 
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offspring  of  a  aingle  event — the  agony  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  evening  preceding  his  passion.  Here  em- 
pbatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and  aa  the  name 
imports,  were  fulHUed  those  dark  words,  "  I  have  (rod- 
den  the  »'ine-press  ahine"  (Ixiii.S;  compare  Kev.xiv, 
20,  "the  wine-press  , .  ,  tcit/umi  tit  ciy ')■  "The  p*. 
riod  of  the  year,"  remarks  Mr.  Grtaswell  {Ham.DUt. 
ilii),  "  was  the  venial  equinox ;  the  day  of  the  montb 
aliout  two  daj's  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  . 
case  the  maun  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  ber  me- 
ridian, and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a 
late  buur  towards  tlie  morning ;"  the  day  oftba  week 
Thuradav.  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday, 
for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to  Mr.  Gress- 
well,  wunld  be  tbe  1ai>t  watch  of  the  night,  between 
our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any  recapitulation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  ineffable  event  would  be  unneces. 

ern  garclen,  in  which  are  eight  venerable  olive-treea, 
and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  tbe  Church  aftbe  Sepalchre  of 
tbe  Virgin— in  fact,  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the 
monntain  running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti.  Srcnt.  fldtl.  CrM.  lib. 
iii,  p.  liv,  c,  9}— both  securely  enclosed,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the  true 

{Onomoil.  s.  v.  riSaifiavij, "  ivhcre  tbe  fuithful  still  re- 
sort fbr  prayer").  St. Jerome  (Liber  de  Sila  tt  Ktmini- 

the  4th  century  downwards  some  auch  tocalitlea  are 
spoken  of  as  known,  frequented,  and  even  built  upon. 
This  spot  was  probably  fixed  upon  at  the  wbh  of  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Conauntine,  In  A.D.  3£6.  The 
pilgrims  of  antiquity  say  nothing  about  those  lime- 
honored  olive-trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of 
Lamartine  and  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they 
were  doubtleaa  not  ao  imposing  in  tbe  6th  century; 
still,  bad  tbey  been  noticed,  they  would  have  aflbnled 
undying  testimony  to  tbe  locality — wbiio,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire  for  and 
adore,  with  Antoninua,  the  three  precise  spots  where 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon  his  face.  Against 
the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has 
been  urged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jeiuaalem  :  and  certainly  this  is  no  more  than 
Josephus  states  in  express  terms  (see  particularly  War, 
vi,  1, 1.  a  puxsage  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, llnly  Cilg,  ii,  437,  2d  ediL,  who  only  dtes  v,  3, 
i,  and  vi,  8, 1).  Besides,  the  tenth  legion,  arriving 
from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
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by  WrigLt,  p.  471)  and  Quaresmiaa  (Eludd,  T.  8,  lib. 
iv,  per.  V,  cb.  7)  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  no- 
tice ttiem,  not  more  than  three  centuries  ago ;  the  for- 
mer arguing  against  and  the  latter  in  favor  of  their 
reputed  antiquity,  but  nobody  reading  their  accounts 
would  imagine  that  there  were  then  no  more  thitn  eight, 
the  locality  of  Gethseniane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  ce- 
dars of  Lelianon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so  much 
enthusiasm ;  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of  Mamre,  which 
was  standing  in  the  days  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  Vii.  Canit,  iii,  53); 
and  the  fig-tree  {Jicua  ekuticd)  near  Nerbudda,  in  In- 
dia, which  native  historians  assert  to  lje  2500  years 
old  (Patterson's  Journcd  of  a  Tour  in  Effi/pt^  p.  202, 
note).  Still  more  appositely,  there  were  olive-trees 
near  Litemum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  (^Nouv,  Diet,  de  Hist,  Nat, 
Paris,  1846,  xxix,  61).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  trees ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  travellers  that  the  eight  which  still  stand 
upon  the  spot  in  question  bear  the  marks  of  a  venera- 
ble antiquity,  having  gnarled  trunks  and  a  thin  foli- 
age. Several  young  trees  have  been  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  disappeared  (Olin's 
Travels^  ii,  115).  Some  years  ago  the  plot  of  ground 
was  bought  by  the  I^tin  Church ;  and,  having  been 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  interior  is  laid  out  in  walks 
and  flower-beds  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  Euro- 
pean garden :  the  guardian  padre^  however,  still  points 
oat  to  pilgrims  not  only  **  the  grotto  of  the  agony," 
but  also  the  spot  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus,  and  that 
where  the  three  disciples  slept  (Geramb,  Piigrimage  to 
PaUsHney  j,  63  sq.).  Mr.  G.  Robinson  says :  ^'  The 
grot  to  which  our  Saviour  retired,  and  where,  *  falling 
to  the  ground'  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  sweating 
*as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,*  he  was  comforted  by 
an  angel.(Luke  xxit,  43,  44),  is  still  shown  and  vener- 
ated as  such.  It  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  the 
descent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  mdely-cut  steps.  The  ! 
fonn  of  the  interior  is  circular,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by  pilaster;*, 
is  perforated  in  the  middle  to  admit  light.  There  are 
some  remains  of  sepulchres  in  the  sides"  (JTrareU  in 
Palestine,  Par.  1837,  i,  128).  The  Armenian  or  Greek 
Church,  however,  denies  that  this  is  the  actual  site, 
and  has  fixed  upon  another  as  the  proper  one,  at  some 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  it.  But  both  sites  have 
been  deemed  by  many  writers  as  too  public  for  the 
privacy  of  prayer  (Thomson,  Ixutd  and  Book,  ii,  284). 
The  solemn  quietude  of  the  Latin  site,  however,  is 
strongly  commented  upon  by  Bartlett  {Walk*  about 
Zion,  p.  98).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  in  the  traditionary  plot  to  mark  it  as  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  for  adjacent  to  it  are  many 
similar  enclosures,  and  many  olive-trees  equally  old 
(^Researches,  i,  34()).  He  admits,  however,  the  proba- 
bUitv  that  this  is  the  site  which  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
had  in  view,  and  as  no  other  site  is  surrgosted  as  en- 
titled to  superior  credit,  we  may  be  content  to  receive  ! 
the  traditional  indication  (Tischendorf,  Rehe.  in  dem  \ 
OritiU,  i,  312).  It  has  iieen  visited  and  described  by  | 
nearly  every  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  Some 
have  even  heard  the  ancient  name  given  in  connection 
with  this  spot,  but  this  was  probably  borrowed  by  the 
Arab:*  truiu   ihe   Chrisdau   traditions.      See   Ji:.ut'8A- 

Qeii'el  (bx^xa,  elevation  of  God;  Sept.  roi^ei/jX), 
son  of  Machi  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missimittrs  sent  l»v  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii,  15).     B.C.  1(J57. 

Oeulinx,  Arnold,  a  Belgian  philosopher,  born 
alx)ut  1(525  at  Antwerp,  died  about  16fi8  as  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Lpydon.  He  at  fir.»t  taught  the  clas- 
sics and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  Louvain,  but  sub- 


sequently went  to  Leyden,  where  he  abjured  CatboL 
icism,  and  finally  obtained  the  chair  of  philoeopby, 
which  he  retained  nntjl  his  death.  He  was  the  mo»t 
remarkable  disciple  of  Des  Cartes  prior  to  Spinma  and 
Malebranche,  and  his  writuigs  contain  the  germs  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  tliese  later  philosophers.  He 
in  particular  developed  the  hj'pot heals  of  occasional 
causes.  He  wrote  EtMcn  (Amsterdam,  1665) ;  Ln^/iea 
(Amsterd.  1662);  Meiaphytiai  (Amsterd.  1691).  (A. 
J.  S.) 

See  Locust. 


Gto'^zer  (Heb.  id,  ^T9^  prob.  a  prvctjptce,  from  ^^^S, 

to  ad  off;  Sept.  Pa'^f p,  but  in  Chron.  vi,  67  and  xx,  4 
Ta^kp,  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  16  Ta^iyod ;  in  pause  Ga'zer, 
^Tft,  which  Ewald,  Jtr,  Gceck.  ii,  427,  note,  deems  ths 
original  form),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish, 
was  defeated  and  probably  killed,  with  all  his  people, 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  33 ;  xii,  12).     The  town,  however, 
is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Epbralm, 
not  far  from  the  lower  Beth-boron,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean (xvi,  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1 
Chnin.  vii,  28).     It  was  allotted,  with  its  suburbs,  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  67); 
but  the  ori;;tnal  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed 
(Judg.  i,  *:9) ;  so  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  Philis- 
tine territor}*^  seems  to  have  included  it  (2  Sam.  x,  ?5 ; 
1  Chron.  xx,  4);  and  even  down  to  the  Tvi^n  of  S«>lo- 
mon  the  Canaan ites  (or,  according  to  the  Sept.  addi- 
tion to  Josh,  xvi,  10,  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzitet) 
were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  Kings  ix,  36).     At  this  time  it  muf  t,  in  fact,  have 
been  independent  of  Israelitish  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
on  some  occasion  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Solomon's  queen.     But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  the  latter  king  (1  Kings  ix,  15-21);  and,  though 
not  heard  of  again  till  after  the  captivity,  yet  it  played 
a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  later  strag^es  of 
the  nation,  being  the  Gazera  (Fawi^pa,  1  Mace,  iv,  15 ; 
Vii,  45),  or  Gazara  (Fo^rtpa,  1  Mace,  xv,  28,  35;  xiii, 
53;  2  Mace,  x,  82),  of  the  Apocr^'pha  and  Jo^cphas 
(Valapa,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  2),  who  once  calls  it  Gadam 
(Va<^a(ta,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  2).     Strai>o  (xvi,  759)  also  men- 
tions a  town  called  Gadaris  (VaBapir).    Ewald  (Gefrk. 
iii,  280),  somewhat  arbitrarilj*,  takes  Gezer  and  Geskur 
to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer by  Pharaoh,  and  the  simultaneous  expedition  of 
Solomon  to  Hamath-zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter,  indications  of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
whom  the  Geshurites  f;rmcd  the  moft  powerful  rem- 
nant, and  whose  attempt  against  the  new  monarch  was 
thus  frustrated.     In  ono  place  Gob  is  given  as  identi- 
cal with  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi,  18). 
Gezer  was  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  Gezrites  (q. 
V.)  whom  David  attacked  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8),  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekites ;  and  as  they  are  roentton- 
ed  in  connection  with  the  Geshurites,  they  msy  have 
lived  a  considerable  di.«tance  north  of  Philistia.     FU 
nally,  Mount  Gerizim  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  this  tril>e  (compare  the 
name  A  r-Ger'ntn^  by  Theodotius,  in  Eusebius,  Pr^, 
Evnng.  ix,  22). 

Gezer  must  have  been  between  the  lower  Beth-borrn 
and  the  sea  (Josh,  xvi,  8 ;  1  Kings  ix,  17),  therefore 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  lies  be- 
neath the  hills  of  which  Beit-ur  et-tahU  is  the  la.<4 
outpost,  and  forms  the  regular  coast  road  of  commtmi- 
cation  with  Egypt  (1  Kings  tx,  16).  It  is  therefore 
appropriately  named  as  the  last  point  to  which  David's 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  extended  (2  Sam.  v,  25:  I 
Chron.  xiv,  10),  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp 
encounter  (1  Chron.  xx,  4),  this  plain  being  their  own 
peculiar  territory  (comp.  Josephus,  Ani.^  viii,  6, 1,  Ta- 
^apa  tF/p  rijc  UaXaiorivtav  x^P''^  v:rdfX0V9ar)i  sad 
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OS  commanding  the  communication  between  £g7pt 
and  the  new  cupital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Eusebius  (Onomast. 
8.  ▼.  Va^ip)  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Ni< 
copolis  (Amwas),  a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the 
important  town  /tmau,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  cor- 
responding well  with  the  requirements  of  Joshua. 
But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  first 
boolc  of  Maccaliee.^,  which  spealc  of  it  as  l)etween  Em- 
maus  (Amwju))  and  Azotus  and  Jamnia;  and  again  as 
on  the  confines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter  there  is  moris  than  one  site  bearing  the  name 
Yatur;  but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  impor- 
tant a  town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages 
as  these,  are  doubt  Ail  questions.  Schwartz  {Palest, 
p.  85)  ideurifles  it  with  YazuVf  a  little  village  two 
miles  east  of  Jaffa ;  but  this  has  long  since  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Hazor  of  Eusebius  (see  Robinson's  Res. 
ii,  370,  note).  Van  Sendsn  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
EUKuhab^  a  place  on  a  tell  north-west  of  Amwas ;  but 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  this  would  require  the  sup- 
position of  two  Gezers  (.1/miotr,  p.  315).  The  site 
seems  rather  to  be  that  of  the  modem  Um-Rush^  a  vil- 
lage with  ruins  and  a  well  on  the  Jaffa  road  (Robin- 
son, Researches^  iii,  57),  a  place  which  must,  from  its 
position  (commanding  the  thoroughfare),  have  always 
been  of  great  importance,  like  Gezer. 

G^zerite.    See  Gezritk. 

GhesMte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gizri'^  *^^Tan,  ap- 
parently from  "^Tft,  a  section^  or  T^^S,  a  shorn,  i.  e.  sterile 
tract ;  the  marginal  reading  at  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5,  errone- 
ousl}'  adopted  instead  of  the  textual  haff-Girti',  *^pail, 
the  GiRZiTR ;  Sept.  o  'Ui^gaioq  v.  r.  Fffftpi, Vulg.  Cirzf, 
A.  V.  **  the  Gezrites*'),  the  designation  of  a  trit^  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekites,  attacked  and  subdued  by 
Ddvid  while  residing  among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  8),  and  hence  probably  Canaanitish  nomades  in- 
habiting the  south-western  wastes  of  Palestine.  The 
twofold  form  of  the  name,  Gezerite  or  GerizzUe,  seems 
to  furnish  a  link  between  the  city  of  Gezbr  and 
Mount  Gerizix.  See  also  Geshuritb.  They  were 
rich  in  Bedouin  treasures— "sheep, oxen,  asses,  camels, 
and  apparel"  (ver.  9;  comp.  xv,  3;  1  Chron.  vi,  21). 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  Central  Palestine  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  Amalekites,  who  also  left  their  name 
att:iched  to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii, 
15),  when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the 
less  fertile  but  freer  south.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Av- 
vim  and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  tlie  names  of  towns  of  the  central  Uidirict.  See 
Canaan  iTi£. 

Gfrorer,  AnonsT  Friedrich,  a  German  hintorian, 
was  bom  March  6, 1803,  at  Calw.  In  1826  he  was  for 
a  time  tntor  in  a  private  family  at  Geneva,  made  then 
a  journey  in  Italy,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lecturer 
(repetent)  in  the  Evangelical  "  Stiff  in  Tubingen.  In 
1830  he  became  librarian  in  Stuttgardt,  and  devoted 
henceforth  his  whole  time  to  historicsil  studies.  Hav- 
ing at  first  been  a  Liberal  Protestant  of  the  TQbingen 
school,  he  gradually  changed  his  views,  and  became 
partial  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  IMG  he  accepted  a 
call  as  professor  of  history  to  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  a  meml)cr  of  the  German  Par- 
liament, in  which  he  belonged  to  the  •*  Grossdeutsche" 
(Great  German)  party.  In  November,  1853,  he  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  died  July  10, 1861. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are :  Ges'chichfe  un- 
serer  Tage  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Ernst  Freg- 
mund,  1830-1835)  i—Phiio  «.  die  jod,  aUxandria  Then- 
sophie  (Stuttg.  1831,  2  vols.) :— r;i««/a»  Adolf  u.  seine 
ZeU  (Stuttg.  1835-37,  2  vols. ;  3d  edit.  1852)  i—Oesch. 
des  Urchrisknthums  (Stuttg.  1838,  3  \ols.):-^Allgem, 


Kirchnffesck,  (Stuttg.  1841-46,  4  vols.)  :  —  GeschichU 
der  o*t.  u.  toesffrank»  KaroUnger  vom  Tode  Ludioig  des 
Frommen  his  sum  Ends  Konrad  J  (Freiburg,  18-18,  2 
vols.) : — UfUersuchung  itber  Alter,  Ursprung,  Zweck  der 
DecretaUn  des  falschen  Isidurus  (Freiburg,  1848) : — 
Ursprung  des  mensckUcken  Geschlechts  (Schaffhausen, 
1855, 2  vols.): — Papst  Gregorius  u.«nnZeita^er  (Schaff- 
hausen, 185U  61,  7  vols.)  i—GescMchte  des  18<««  JaJur- 
httnderts  (after  his  death  edited  by  Weiss,  Schaffhau- 
sen, 1862). — AUgem.  EncycL  s.  v. 

Ghazzall,  Abu  Hamid  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmad, 
**surnamed  Zaineddin  {ghrg  of  the  law),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  divines, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  Sufism  (q.  v.), 
born  in  450  H.  (1058,  A.D.),  at  Tus,  in  Khorassan,  the 
birthplace  also  of  Firdusi,  and  burial-place  of  Harun- 
al-Riishid.  The  surname  of  Ghazzuli  was  given  to  him, 
according  to  some,  because  his  father  dealt  in  ghazai  or 
spun  cotton.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
advice  of  his  guardian,  a  Sufi,  he  went  to  Djorshan, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  study  and 
science  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Abu  Nasr  Ismail,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
time.  He  afterwards  betook  himself  to  Nishapur, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Imam  of 
the  two  sanctuaries  (Mecca  and  Medina)  on  law,  po- 
lemics, philosoph}',  and  theology,  and  remained  till  the 
death  of  his  instructor.  Tlie  grand  vizier  of  Bagdad 
then  appointed  him  (A.D.  1091)  to  a  professorship  at 
his  Nizamje  (university),  which  I«e  left  four  years  later 
in  order  to  perform  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
On  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
remained  for  ten  years  at  the  mosque  of  the  latter 
place,  leading  a  studious  and  ascetic  life.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  iu 
Africa,  everywhere  teaching  and  lecturing  on  religion 
and  science,  and  also  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Nish- 
apur; but  he  finally  went  back  to  Tus,  his  native 
place,  where  he  died,  505  H.  (A.D.  1111),  having 
founded  a  monastery  for  Sufis  and  a  college  for  the 
studious.  Of  the  ninety-nine  works  written  by  him 
(mostly  in  Arabic,  a  few  in  Persian),  the  most  famous 
is  his  fhjd  Olum  ad-Din  (Restoration  of  Reli<nou6  Sci- 
ences), a  work  so  remarkable  and  exhaustive,  that  it 
has  been  said,  *  If  all  the  books  of  the  Islam  were  lost, 
and  we  had  only  this  one  left,  we  should  not  miss  the 
others*  (//  y7  Khalifah),  The  academies  of  the  West, 
however,  Cordova,  Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  condemned  it  as 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Sunna  (q.  v.),  and  had 
it  publicl}'  burned.  Next  in  importance  stands  his 
great  philosophical  work  Tahdfat  AUFUdsafah  (The 
Overturning  of  the  Philosophers),  which  has  survived 
only  in  Hebrew  translations,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
a  warmly  contested  controversy  between  him  and 
Averro^s  (Ibn  Roslid).  We  may  mention  also  his 
commentary  on  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  and 
an  ethical  treatise,  0  Child!  published  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Hammer- Purgstall.  About 
one  third  onlv  of  his  works  is  known  to  have  sur- 
vived.  and  of  this  but  a  very  smaU  part  has  been  pub- 
lished." 

QhibelllnB  or  GhibellineB.    See  Guelphs. 

Ohislain,  or  Guillain,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of 
Belgian  Gaul,  is  said  to  have  l>een  a  native  of  Athcn?i. 
He  came  to  Gaul  in  633,  and  in  641,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  king  Dagobert,  he  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
Ghislain  (originally  St.  Peter's  cell).  The  legend  says 
that  he  was  led  to  that  spot  by  an  eagle,  who  guided 
him  in  the  search  after  his  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
which  had  been  stolen  by  a  she-bear.  After  Walde- 
trude's  husband  had  retired  from  the  world  and  found- 
ed the  convent  of  Haumont,  Ghislain  induced  Walde- 
trude  to  found  one  at  Castrilocus :  this  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Mons,  and  the  origin 
of  its  chapter.  Ghislain  died  in  687,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  925.     Miracles  were  said  to  take  place  at  hia 
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tomb,  especially  the  cure  of  epilep^,  ^hich  is  still 
commonly  odled  in  Belgium  St.  Ghislaiirs  Evil.  His 
life  was  written  in  the  12th  century  by  Philippe  De- 
harveng,  abbot  of  Bonne-Esp^runce.  See  A  eta  Sanctc- 
rum  Old,  Sancti  Benedicti ;  Baillet,  Vie  des  SakUa^  17/A 
Oct. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generaie,  xx,  403  sq. 

Ghost,  an  old  English  word  of  Saxon  origin  (Germ. 
geist\  equivalent  to  soul  or  sptrit,  occurs  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Heb.  ds,!3,  ne'pAesh,  and  the  Greek  irvtvfia, 
both  signifying  brtath,  lifty  spirit^  or  living  principle^  by 
which  and  similar  terms  they  are  elsewhere  rendered 
(Job  xi,  20;  Jer.  xv,  9;  Matt,  xxvii,  60;  John  xix, 
80).  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  sacred 
name  *'  Holy  Ghost."  See  Spirit.  Other  phrases  in 
which  it  occurs  are  those  rendered  to  "  give  up  the 
ghost,"  etc.,  all  simply  signifying  to  rfic,  e.  g.  7^5,  to 
expire  (Lam.  i,  19 ;  Gen.  xxv,  17 ;  xxxv,  29 ;  xlix,  3.S ; 
Job  iii,  11 ;  x,  18 ;  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  10) ;  Uirptw,  to  breathe 
out,  etc.,  one's  life  (Mark  xv,'37,  39 ;  Luke  xxiii,  46) ; 
iKrpvxitti  to  breathe  out  one*s  last  (Acts  v,  5, 10 ;  xii,  23). 
Many  commentators  suppose,  from  the  original  terms 
used  in  the  Gospels  {at^iJKi  rb  irvtvfia.  Matt,  xxvii,  50; 
TrapsSioKt  TO  irvivpa,  John  xix,  30),  something  preter- 
natural in  Christ*s  death,  as  being  the  effect  of  his  voli- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
to  countenance  such  an  opinion,  though  our  Savlour^s 
volition  must  be  supposed  to  accompany  his  oflfering 
himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Greek  words 
rendered  yielded  up,  and  gave  ryp,  arc  no  other  than  such 
OS  is  frequently  used,  both  in  the  Septuagint  (Gen. 
xxxv,  18 ;  comp.  Psa.  xxxi,  5 ;  Eccles.  xii,  7)  and  the 
classical  writers,  of  expiration,  either  with  the  spirit  or 
the  soul  (Josephus,  /In/,  v,  2,  8 ;  vii,  13, 3 ;  ^lian,  //. 
i4n.  ii,  1 ;  Herod,  iv,  190.     See  Spectre. 

Ohoatly  (i.  e.  spiritwiV)  occurs  in  the  expressions 
^^ghostly  enemy'*  and  ^''gho.ifly  counsel,*'  found  in  the 
Catechism  and  in  the  Communion  -  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  signifying  the  one  our  spiritual 
enemy  Satan ;  the  other,  spiritual  advice  preparatory 
to  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  (Eden,  s.  v.).  See  Spir- 
it, Holy. 

Oi'ah  (Heb.  Giack,  rc^a,  a  break'ng  forth  sc.  of  a 

fountain;  Sept  Fti  v.  r.  Vai,  Vulg.  simply  vaflis),  a 
place  (probably  marked  by  a  spring)  opposite  the  hill 
Ammah,  on  the  road  to  the  ** wilderness  (east?)  of 
Gibeon,"  where  Joab  and  A bishai  ceased  at  sun-down 
from  the  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  df  ath  of  Asahel 
(1  Sam.  ii,  24).  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  **  pool" 
mentioned  in  ver.  13,  although  in  that  ca.oe  the  parties 
must  have  become  far  separated  in  the  rout,  since  they 
would  thus  have  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  luittle 
began.     See  Gibron. 

Oiant.  These  beings  of  unusual  height  are  found 
in  the  early  history  of  all  nations,  sometimes  of  a  pure- 
\y  human  origin,  but  more  frequently  supposed  to  have 
partaken  also,  in  some  way,  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine.  The  scriptural  history  is  not  without  its  gi- 
ants, and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  consequence  render  it  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opinions  and  curious 
inferences  to  which  the  mention  of  them  leads.  The 
English  word  has  several  representatives  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew. 

1.  In  Gen.  vi,  4,  we  have  the  first  mention  of  giants 
(C'^b'^Sa,  nephUim*,  according  to  some  from  the  Arabic, 
but  better  from  ?E3,  to  fall,  q.  d.  causing  to  fall,  i.  e.  vio- 
lent; Sopt.y iyavreg,  Xxilg.gigantes;  but  more  discrim- 
inatingly Aquil.t7r«rt7rroi/rf(;,  Symn.  /Smtoi) — '*There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  re- 
nown." A  somewhat  similar  intercourse  is  made  men- 
tion of  in  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter — **The 
»ons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 


fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose" 
(see  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1867).  Wellbeloved  (ad  loc.) 
and  others  translate  and  interpret  the  passage  eo  as  to 
make  it  speak  merely  of  "  men  of  violence ;  men  who 
beat  down,  oppressed,  and  plundered  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless." Doubtless  this  is  an  agreement  with  the 
meaning  of  the  original  word  (which  occurs  also  in 
Numb,  xiii,  33,  in  connection  with  the  Anakim).  Bat 
these  giants,  as  in  other  cases,  would  naturally  be  des- 
ignated by  a  descriptive  name,  and  great  strength  is 
generally  accompanied  by  violence  and  oppmsion.  In 
our  judgment,  the  bearing  of  the  passage  obviously  fa- 
vors the  common  notion  of  giants,  and  that  the  rather 
because  their  origin  is  traced  to  some  unexplained  con- 
nection with  "the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  with  beings 
of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  a  superior  natore.  AVe 
have  here  given,  in  all  probability,  the  true  basis  of  all 
those  mythological  heroM  with  which  the  history  of 
ancient  nations  is  found  to  begin,  such  as  Hercules  and 
others  of  a  like  stamp.  It  is  also  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  these  are  ascribed  to  a  similar  parentage, 
half  human,  half  celestial.  Their  famous  deeds  have 
Ijeen  immortalized  by  their  deification  in  ever}*  pro- 
fane system  of  religion.  This  appears  to  as  a  more 
substantial  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  even  of  the  Indian  and  Scandinavian  svstems  of 
m}i^hology,  than  the  subtle  resolution  of  these  semi- 
fabulous  characters  into  symbols  of  the  various  powers 
of  nature,  after  the  mythical  theory  of  the  German 
writers.  It  is  simply  the  traditions  of  these  cases  of 
antediluvian  prowess  and  fame  that  the  early  poets  of 
each  nation  have  wrought  up  into  the  divine  person- 
ages of  their  heroic  age.  We  merely  add  that,  by  tlie 
"sons  of  God**  and  the  "daughters  of  men"  in  the 
al)ove  passage,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth  and  Cain  respectively  (see  Geseniug, 
Ileb.  Thesaur.  p.  96);  j^et  Kitto  inclines  to  regard  the 
former  as  angelic  beings  {Daily  lUust.  ad  loc.).  See 
Nepuilim. 

2.  In  Gen.  xiv,  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed  Re^ 
phaim  (Q'^KB*^),  as  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  whom  Chedorlaomer 
defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king  of  Bashau.  who 
alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses  ( Dent,  iii,  10),  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Rephafm.  A  passage,  which  is  ob- 
viously Ax>m  a  later  hand,  goes  on  to  say,  "  Behold, 

his  bedstead  (b'^J,  canopy,  others  cojjin ;  see  Michae> 

lis,  Dathe,  RosenmUller)  was  a  coffin  of  iron;  is  it 
not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  nine  cu- 
bits is  its  length  and  four  cubits  its  breadth,  according 
to  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  or  the  naitural  length  of  the  cu- 
bit.    See  CuBtT.     It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
enough  to  say  that  Og  was  "  no  doubt  a  man  of  ao- 
u;«ual  stature,  but  we  cannot  decide  with  accnracy 
what  his  stature  was  from  the  length  of  the  iron  coach 
of  state  or  coffin  in  which  he  was  placed"  (Wellbe- 
loved, ad  loc).    Whatever  theory  of  explanation  may 
l>e  adopted,  the  writer  of  the  passage  clearly  intended 
to  speak  of  Og  as  a  giant,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giants 
(compare  Josh,  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  12).     See  Og.     This  nco 
gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  termed 
bv  the  Sept.  »/  cotXac  rwv  nravufv.     See  RephaiK. 
*  The  rephaim  (A.  V.  »'dead")  of  Job  xxvi,  5;  Prov. 
ii,  8,  etc.,  are  doubtless  the  shades  of  tlie  departed. 
See  Dead. 

3.  The  Analim  (D'^^JK  or  p^T'^'*^^,  sons  of  Anat). 
In  Numb,  xiii,  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  before  his  arniy 
to  sur\iey  the  promised  land,  report,  among  other 
things,  "  The  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land; 
and,  moreover,  we  «iw  the  children  of  Anak"  (veise 
28).  This  indirect  mention  of  the  children  of  Anik 
shows  that  they  were  a  well-known  gigantic  race.  Id 
the  32d  and  33d  verses  the  statement  is  enhanced—"  It 
is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants;  and  all  the 
people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  ststsre. 
And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  wfalcli 
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came  of  tho  giants ;  and  we  were  in  oor  own  sigbt  as 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."  How* 
erer  much  of  exaggeration  fear  may  have  given  to  the 
description,  the  passage  seems  beyond  a  doubt  to  show 
the  current  belief  in  a  race  of  giants  (Deut.  ix,  2). 
From  Dent,  ii,  10,  it  appears  that  the  size  of  the  Ana- 
kim  became  proverbial,  and  was  used  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of  Closes 
thoy  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh,  xi,  22). 
They  consisted  of  three  branches  or  clans — '*  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Talmai — ^the  children  of  Anak"  (Numb, 
xiii,  22).  They  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xi, 
21)  "from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir, 
from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and 
from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:  Joshua  destro^'ed 
them  nttcrlv  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the 
Anakim  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only 
in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained** 
(Jndg.  i,  20;  Josh,  xiv,  12).     See  Anakim. 

From  this  remnant  of  the  Anakim  thus  left  in  Gath 
of  the  Philistines  proceeded  the  famous  Goliath  (r^^i^), 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4.     This  giant  is  said  to  have  been  in 
height  six  cubits  and  a  span.    He  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel,  and  put  the  soldiers  in  great  alarm.     The 
army  of  the  Philistines  and  that  of  Ifiracl  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  David,  the  youn- 
gest son  of  Jesse,  came  near,  bringing,  at  the  command 
of  his  father,  a  supply  of  provisions  to  his  three  eldest 
brothers,  who  had  followed  Saul  to  the  battle;  and, 
becoming  aware  of  the  defiance  which  had  been  again 
hurled  at  "the  armies  of  the  living  God,*'  he  at  once 
went  and  presented  himself  as  a  champion  to  the  king ; 
was  offered,  l)nt  refused,  a  coat  of  mail ;  and,  arming 
himself  solely  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
was  decapitated  by  David  with  his  own  sword.     A 
general  victory  ensued.    This  achievement  is  ascribed 
to  the  divine  aid  (xvii,  46,  47).     In  2  Sam.  xxi,  19, 
"Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like 
a  weaver's  beam,"  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elha- 
nan,  a  chief  in  David*s  army.     This  apparent  contra- 
diction the  common  version  tries  to  get  over  by  in- 
serting words  to  make  this  Goliath  the  brother  of  him 
whom  David  put  to  death.     Some  suppose  that  the 
former  if  as  a  descendant  of  the  latter,  bearing  the 
same,  perhaps  a  family  name.    See,  however,  the  par- 
allel passage  in  1  Chron.  xx,  5.     Other  giants  of  the 
Philistines  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  before  cited, 
2  Sam.  xxi,  16  sq.,  namely :  1.  "  Isbbi-benob,  which 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of  whose  spear 
weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass,  he  being  gird- 
ed with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have  slain  David ; 
but  Abishai,  tho  son  of  Zeruiah,  succored  him,  and 
smote  the  Philistine  and  killed  him."     2.  Saph,  who 
was  t>f  the  sons  of  the  giant,  and  was  slain  by  Sibhe- 
chai.     3.  "  A  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every 
hand  six  fingers  and  on  tvery  foot  six  toes,  four  and 
twenty  in  numl)er,  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant ; 
and  when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shim- 
eab,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him.**     These  four 
were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  that  is,  probably  of 
the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (1  Kings  xx,  8 ; 
2  .Sam.  XX,  22;  1  Sam.  xvii,  4).     See  each  of  these 
names  in  their  alphabetical  order.  ^ 

4.  Another  race  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  ii,  10,  the 
Emim  (Q^^a'^&t),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  They  are  described  as  a  people  "great  and 
niAny,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which  were  also  ac- 
connted  giants*'  (Gen.  xiv,  6).     See  Emim. 

6.  The  Zamzummim  also  (D'^BTpT)  (I)cut.  xxi,  20), 
whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon — "  That  also 
was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt  therein 
of  old  time,  and  the  Ammonites  called  them  Zamzum- 
mims,  a  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Ana- 
klma  i  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  themj  and 


they  (the  Israelites)  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead."     See  Zamzummim. 

6.  The  only  other  passage  where  the  term  "giant** 
occurs  (except  as  a  rendering  of  yiya^  in  Judith  xri, 
6 ;  Wisd.  xiv,  7;  Ecclus.  xvi,  7 ;  sdvii,  4 ;  Bar.  iii,  20 ; 
;  1  Mace,  iii,  8)  is  Job  xvi,  14,  where  the  original  is 
"^iSlSi,  elsewhere  "a  mighty  man^'*  1.  e.  champion  or 
hero.     See  Gibborim. 

All  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that  the  aborigines 
who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest  men  generally, 
were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus  says  that  the  ten 
antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldiea  were  giants,  and  we 
tind  in  all  monkish  historians  a  similar  statement 
about  the  earliest  possessors  of  Britain  (comp.  Homer, 
Od.  X,  119 ;  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dti^  xv,  9 ;  Pliny,  vii, 
16;  Varro,  ap.  Aul.  GeUiuSy  iii,  10;  Jerome  on  Matt, 
xxvii).  The  great  size  decreased  gradually  after  the 
Deluge  (2  Esdr.  v,  52-55).  That  we  are  dwarfs  com- 
pared to  our  ancestors  was  a  common  belief  among  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  (//.  v,  302  sq. ;  Lucret.  ii,  1151 ; 
Virg.  yEn.  xii,  900 ;  Juv.  xv,  69).  On  the  origin  of 
the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious  passages  in 
Natalis  Comes  (^Xfytholog,  vi,  21)  and  Mac  obius  (^o- 
turn.  i,  20).  See  Nimrod.  At  an  early  period  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  individuals,  and  even 
tribes,  may  have  reached  an  unusual  height  and  been 
of  extraordinary  strength.  This  was  in  great  part,  no 
doubt,  owijig  to  the  simpler  mode  of  life  and  more 
hardy  habits  that  prevailed  in  early  times.  But  many 
things  concur  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not 
differ  materially  from  what  it  is  at  present.  This  is 
seen  in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs, 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt.  To  the 
same  effisct  is  the  size  of  ancient  armor,  as  well  as  ar- 
chitectural dimensions,  and  the  measures  of  length 
which  have  been  received  from  antiquity.  Ancient 
writers  who  are  free  from  the  influence  of  fable  are 
found  to  give  a  concurrent  testimony.  "  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in 
height  and  one  in  breadth ;  Vitruvius  fixes  the  usual 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Roman  feet ;  Aristotle*s  ad- 
measurement of  lieds  was  six  feet"  (Millingen*s  Citir*- 
oaitiei  of  Medical  Experience,  p.  14).  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  the  posisibility  of  giant  races, 
materially  excecdin<2:  in  size  the  average  height  of 
man.  There  is  no  great  variation  in  the  ordinar}' 
standard.  The  most  stunted  tribes  of  Esquimaux  are 
at  least  four  feet*high,  and  the  tallest  races  of  America 
(e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists  and  people  of  Paraguay)  do 
not  exceed  six  feet  and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought 
that  the  Patagonians  were  men  of  enormous  stature, 
and  the  assertions  of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point 
were  positive.  For  instance,  Pigafetta  (  Vtyyage  round 
the  World,  Pinkerton,  xi,  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patogonian  so  tall  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  his 
waist.*'  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the  voy- 
ages of  B\Ton,  Wallace,  Carteret,  Cook,  and  Forstor; 
but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certaintj',  from  the  recent  vis- 
its to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  captain  Snow,  etc.),  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  their  size.  The 
general  belief  (until  ver}"  recent  times)  in  the  exist- 
ence of  fabulouslv  enormous  men  arose  from  fancied 
giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travels  in  Persia,  ii, 
89),  and,  above  all,  fVom  the  discovery  of  huge  bones, 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in  days  when 
comparative  anatomy  was  unknown.  Even  the  an- 
cient Jews  were  thus  misleil  (Josephus,  Ant.  v,  2,  3). 
Augustine  appeals  triumphantly  to  this  argument,  and 
mentions  a  moUr  tooth  which  he  had  seen  at  Utica  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  ordinary  teeth  (Z)e  Civ.  Dei, 
XV,  9).  No  doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant. 
Vivos,  in  his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a 
tooth  as  big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's. In  fiict,  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very 
recently  been  dispelled  (Martin*8  Wesi,  Tslands^  in  Pin- 
kerton, ii,  691).     Most  bones  which  have  been  exhib- 
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hed  have  turned  ont  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephant*, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant 
examined  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire.     On 
the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  moni«trosity  are 
sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings  like  Goliath 
and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed.     Columella  {R. 
R,  iil,  8,  §  2)  mentions  Navius  PoUio  as  one,  and  Pliny 
savs  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar  there  was  an 
Arab  named  Gabbaras  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  that 
even  he  was  nut  so  tall  as  Pusto  and  Secundillu  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  whose  IxMiies  were  preserved  (vii, 
16).     Josephus  tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages, 
Artabanus  sent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
surnampd  **the  Giant,**  seven  cubits  in  height  {^AtU. 
xviii,  4,  o).     Porus,  the  Indian  king,  was  five  cubits 
in  height  (Arrian,  Exp,  Al.  v,  19).     Nor  ore  well-au- 
thenticated instances  wanting  in  modem  tiinei*.     Del- 
rio  says  he  saw  in  1672  a  man  fW)m  Pie<lmont  whose 
height  exceeded  nine  feet  (JVb<.  ad  Senec,  (Kd.  p.  39). 
O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  must  have  been  eii^ht  feet 
high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made  him  weakly.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Charles  II*b 
reign,  was  seven  feet  two  inches  high,  and  also  re- 
markable for  his  strength  (FuUer^s  Worthies^  StaflTord- 
shirc).     The  tallest  person  of  whom  we  have  a  trust- 
worthy record  did  not,  according  to  Haller,  exceed 
nine  feet.     Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  modern  giants,  found  few  above 
seven  feet  and  a  half,  although  he  mentions  a  Swed- 
ish peasant  of  eight  feet  Swedish  meaiiiire;  and  one 
of  the   guards  of  the   Duke  of  Brunswick  as   eight 
feet  six  inches  Dutch.     Such  well-known  instances 
as  those  of  Daniel   Lambert  and  others  in   modem 
museums    probably    come    fully    up    to   any    of   the 
measures  of  the  Biblical  giants.      See  art.  (>iant  in 
the  Knqfclopadia   Afetrop*Uitann ;  Whiston,  "On  the 
old  (iiants,"  Aufh,  Rectndji,  ii,  872-938;  Prichard,  Re- 
sftirchfs  into  the  Physical  //iMory  of  Matdtind,  i,  358 
(1836). 

.  Qib,  Adam,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  anti-burgher 
secession  in  Scotland,  was  liom  in  Perthshire  in  1713, 
and  educated  in  Edinburgh,  lie  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  private  church  patronage,  and  in  1733  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  charge.  He  was  made  pas- 
tor of  a  secession  church  in  E^Iinburgh  in  1741,  and 
when  the  dispute  began  in  1746  about  the  swearing  of 
the  oaths  of  burgesses,  Mr.  Gib  was  considered  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  anti-bur  .her  party.  He  died 
in  1788.  He  published  A  Di<(play  of  the  Secession  Tes- 
(imont/  (1744,2  vols.  8vo) : — Sacrt-d  Contempl'itvms^  with 
an  essay  appended  on  Lil*erty  and  Necessity'  in  replv  to 
Lord  Karnes  (1786). — AUibone, /Hr/iVrnfiry  of  Authors  ^ 
i,  660;  Rose,  New  G<n?ral  Bi>graphicai  Dictionary, 
viii,  18. 

Gib'bar  (Chald.  Gibbar^,  ^sa,  for  Heb.  "iia»,  a 
hero^  as  in  Dan.  iii,  20;  Sept.  r«/'^fp,  Vulgate  Gehhar\ 
given  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  descendants  to  the 
number  of  95  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  20),  probably  an  error  for  the  remnants  of  the 
natives  of  Gibeon  (Neh.  vii,  25). 

Oib'bethon (Hebrew  6't66c/Aon',  'li^^a^  »  height: 
Sept.  Ta^aBb)v  v.  r.  VaSt^Mv.,  Ta^awv,  Ti^i^ov  and 
Bfyf^wv),  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44), 
and  was  assigned,  with  its  "  suburbs,"  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  23).  It  was  still  In  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  kins  of  Israel, 
who  besieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  by  Baa- 
sha,  one  of  his  own  officers  (1  Kings  xv,  27).  B.C. 
950.  The  effort  to  exf)el  the  Philistines  seems  to  have 
been  continued  by  the  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
till  the  siege  was  finally  raised  by  Omri  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  usurper  Zimri  (1  Kings 
xvi,  15).  B.C.  926.  It  is  said  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (apparently  even  to  their  time)  to  be  inhabited 


by  (jentiles  (nlv  'AXXo^vXi^v  ra/3a5wv),  but  they  ex. 
pressly  distinguish  this  from  the  Danite  town,  and  they 
seem  uncertain  whether  to  identi^*  it  with  a  village 
(TroXi'xi^)  called  Gabe  (ra/3f)i  about  16  K.  miles  lrc»in 
Caesarea,  near  the  great  plain  of  Legio,  or  with  one  of 
two  or  three  other  places  named  Gabbatka  (Omomotl. 
8.  V.  Vajia^wv^  Gabathon).  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  12, 5) 
calls  it  Gabathone  (Pa/ja^fuvi}).  The  signification  of 
the  name  and  the  great  strength  of  the  place  aeem  to 
fix  it  upon  the  hills  west  of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (with 
which  M.  1).  Suulcy  confounds  its  locality,  Xcnrutire^ 
i,  9h).  It  is  p()^8ibly  the  modem  large  viflage  Saidim^ 
a  short  di>tance  beyond  the  well  S.E.  of  Ramleh  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  iii,  21).  Van  de  Velde  calls  it  also 
Sheik  Musa  {Aittnoir,  p.  114). 

Oibbites,  The,  a  small  fanatical  sect  in  Scotland 
about  1681,  named  from  their  leader,  John  Gib,  a  sail- 
or. They  never  exceeded  thirty  persons.  Their  doc- 
trines were  a  compound  of  Quaker  ideas,  with  some  of 
the  extreme  speculative  views  of  the  strict  CoreaanU 
ers.  I'hey  were  seized  as  a  body,  put  into  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sect. — Hether- 
ington,  Church  of  Scotland,  ii,  1 14.  See  Swbkt  SlSGeB& 

Oibbcn,  Edward,  historian,  was  bom  at  Pntney, 
in  Surrey,  April  27, 1737.     He  was  sent  to  Oxford  too 
young,  and  did  not  learn  much  there.     At  sixteen  he 
embraced  Romanism.    He  was  immediately  placed  an- 
der  the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minister  at  I^u^anne,  whose 
instractions  led  him  in  a  few  months  back  to  Pn  tes- 
tantism.    *'  The  five  years  he  spent  at  I^usanne,  clos- 
ing in  1758,  when  he  was  just  of  age,  formed  the  real 
commencement  of  his  education ;  and  at  their  clo»e,  he 
was  not  only  a  ripe  scholar  in  French  and  Latin,  tut 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  bi>toriral  and 
other  information.    He  found  leisure,  however,  for  fall- 
ing in  love,  unsuccessfully,  with  a  young  kdy,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  and  the 
mother  of  Madame  de  Stadl.     For  several  years  after 
GibI  on's  return  to  England  he  lived  chiefly  at  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  Hampshire,  and,  failing  in  attempts  to 
obtjiin  diplomatic  employment,  he  accepted  a  niilitia 
commission,  attended  zealously  to  his  duties,  and  rose 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel.     But  the  studious  habit«t  and 
literary'  ambition  which  he  had  acquired  never  flagged. 
In  17()1  he  published,  in  French,  a  short  essay  On  ike 
Study  of  JMtrature,     He  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  En  lish  authors,  and,  beginning  to  learn  Greek 
thoroughly,  pursued  the  study  zealously,  when,iD  17(k», 
he  was  allowed  cgain  to  visit  the  Continent.    In  Rome, 
next  year,  he  c<inceived  the  design  of  his  great  hi^tc.^- 
ical  work.     Reluming  home  in  1765,  he  passed  some 
3'cars  unsatisfactorily  to  himself,  but  not  wtthoat  moi^ 
iniprovement  both  in  knowledge  and  in  skill  of  writ- 
ing.    In  1774  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  sat  for  eight  sessions ;  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  silent  votes  in  favor  of  Ix>rd  North's  adminis- 
tration by  holding  for  three  years  a  scat  at  the  BounI 
of  Trade.     In  1770  he  published,  in  answer  to  Warl.ur- 
ton,  his  spirited  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Bock  of  the 
yf'.'nnd.     In  the  same  vear,  the  death  of  his  father 
placed  him  in  possession  of  a  fortune,  which,  though 
cmliarrasscd.  he  was  able  to  extricate  so  far  th&t  it  af- 
forded a  handsome  competence,  and  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  study  and  compositicn. 
In  1776  he  published  the  first  volume  of  7%e  Ristory 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emfire,  the  fiRt 
edition  of  which  was  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  was  np- 
idl}'  followed  by  others.     The  second  and  third  vol- 
umes, appearing  in  1781,  brought  down  the  namtive 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  for  a  while  the 
author  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  here  allow  the 
work  to  drop"  (Rich,  Biog.  s.  v.).     He  resumed  the  de- 
sign, however,  in  1788,  when  he  fixed  his  aliode  at  Lsn- 
sanne,  and  prepared  the  remaining  volumes,  the  Uct 
of  which  appeared  in  1788.    He  died  January'  16, 1794, 
during  his  last  visit  to  England.     His  postbomoiu 
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works  were  published  by  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield.  The  < 
best  editions  of  the  **  Decline  and  Fall"  are  that  of  Mil-  ; 
man  (Lond.  1846, 6  volft.  8vo,  2d  edit.),  and  that  by  Dr. 
Wm.  8mith  (1855,  8  vols.  8vo).  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  merits  of  this  history  are  very  great ;  its  style 
has  a  loftiness  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme ;  its  erudition  is  vast  to  a  degree  unknown  before 
in  English  writers  of  history ;  its  arrangement  is  lumi- 
nous, and  its  execution  is  sustained  at  the  same  point 
of  excellence  throughout.  But  Gibbon  was  an  intidcl, 
and  his  unbelief  lurks  in  every  page  of  his  work  where 
Christianity  is  nearly  or  remotely  touched  on.  His  skep- 
ticism leads  him  into  manifold  displays  of  unfairness, 
and  even  into  inaccuracies,  many  of  which  are  correct- 
ed in  Milman*s  notes.  Dr.  J.  M.  Macdonald  wrote  an 
able  article  in  the  Bibtiotheca  JSacra  (July,  1868),  de- 
fending Gibbon  from  the  charge  of  infidelity,  and  seek- 
ing to  account  for  the  opposite  opinion  about  him  so 
generally  adopted.  The  attempt  is  very  ingenious, 
but  will  not  shake  the  established  opinion. — Milman, 
lA/e  ofE.  Gibbon  (Lond.  1839, 8vo) ;  Quetrterltf  JRevUw, 
xii,  375;  Ixii,  196;  IJlerary  and  Tkeol.  Review,  ii,  88; 
Ckristian  Review^  xiii,  34 ;  NcUional  Rtview,  Jan.  1856. 

Gibbons,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  eminent  En- 
glish dissenter,  was  bom  at  Keak,  near  Cambridge,  May 
31,  1720.  His  father,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Olney,  in  Bucks,  gave  him  the  best 
education  his  circumstances  would  permit.  In  1742 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ;  and  by 
showing  him  a  volume  of  poems  in  manuscript,  an 
intimate  friendship  was  formed  between  them,  which 
continued  unabated  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Watts's  life. 
In  1748  Dr.  Gibbons  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Independent  church  meeting  in  Haberdashers' 
hall,  Cheapside,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  Feb.  22, 
1786.  He  wrote  Aiemcirs  of  Dr,  WaiU  (1780, 8vo)  :— 
Poemt,  tm  severed  Occasioru  (17-13) :  — Rhetoric;  or^  a 
Vierr  ofiU  principal  Trope$  and  Figures^  in  Uieir  Or 'gin 
and  Puteers  (^1707,  8vo)  : — Hymna  (176U) : — Hymns,  sec- 
ond series,  entirely  original  (1784): — Live*  and  Me- 
moirg  ofemnently  pious  Women  (1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  Af- 
ter Dr.  Gibbons' s  death,  three  volumes  of  sermons  by 
him  were  published  in  8vo  by  subscription.  Some  of 
his  hymns  are  still  used,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
their  place  in  Christian  song. — Jones,  Christian  Biog- 
raphy,  p.  177 ;  Darlin;<,  Cyclop.  Bibliograph.  i,  1244. 

Oibborim,  plur.  of  niaa,  Gibbor\  a  warrior  (Isa. 
iii,  2 ;  Ezek.  x:sxix,  20);  especially  spoken  of  David's 
noted  braves  or  '*mi  Jity  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  1 
Kings  1,8;  1  Chron.  xi,  26;  xxix,  24).  See  Cham- 
pion. The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi,  1^,  are  called  GiJbhorirn  (D^7^?i  ^Tom  *^3a,  to  he 
strong)^  a  general  name  meaning  powerful  {v^pioTai 
Kai  irdvToq  ijiripovnti  KaXotu  Josephus,  i4fi4.  i,  3,  1 ; 
•yi/c  traioti  rbv  vovv  iK^ifiutravrfg  rov  Xoyi^^iaOat 
K.  r.X.,  Philo,  De  Gignnt.  p.  270;  comp.  Isa.  xlix,  24; 
Ezek.  XX  xii,  21).  They  were  not  necessarily  giants 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  (1  heodoret,  Qaast.  48).  Yet, 
as  was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost  uni- 
versally represented  as  men  of  extraordinary  stature. 
The  Sept,  renders  the  word  yiyavriq,  and  call  Nimrod 
a  yi'yrtC  Kvvfiy6t:(\  Chron.  i,  10) ;  Augustine  calls  them 
Staturosi  (De  Civ,  Dei,  xv,  4) ;  Chrysostom  ifputt^  tv- 
firpeug,  Theodoret  KafiptyiOn^  (comp.  Bar.  iii,  26,  (vpt- 
yiOuc^  ivurraptvot  voXipov). 

These  beings  are  chiefly  interesting  as  connected 
with  the  question,  Who  were  their  parents,  *'  the  sons 
of  God"  ^•^n^^fi^O  ■'S?)?  The  opinions  respecting 
the  import  of  this  latter  title  are  various :  (1.)  Men  of 
power  (u'loi  ^vvatrrtvovrutv,  Symm.,  Jerome,  Quo'st, 
Beb,  ad  loc. ;  fi<^a"»a'^  "^SS,  Onk. ;  fT^aisblT  ■'Sa,  Sa- 
mar. ;  so  too  Selden,  Vorst,  etc.),  (compare  Psa.  ii,  7 ; 
Ixxxil,  6 ;  Ixxxix,  27 ;  Mic.  v,  5,  etc.).  The  expres- 
sion will  then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Atoytvtlc  Ba- 
eiXiftg,  and  the  Chinese  Tidn^seUf  '*8on  of  heaven,'*  as 


a  title  of  the  emperor  (Gresenius,  s.  v.  "jS).  But  why 
should  the  union  ot  the  high-bom  and  the  low-born 
produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and  strength  ? 
(2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  *'  in  the  image  of  God"  (Bit- 
ter,  Schumann) ;  (3.)  Cainites  arrogantly  assuming  the 
title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the  pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen. 
iv,  26;  Maimon.  Mor.  Nebvch.  i,  14;  Suidas,  s.  v.  £r/(/ 
and  piatyafiiai: ;  Cedren.  Higt.  Comp,  p.  10 ;  Augus- 
tine, De  Ctv,  Dti,  XV,  28 ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  22,  in  Gen. ; 
Theod.  tfi  Gen.  Qiuett.  47 ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul,  ix,  etc.).  A 
host  of  modern  commentators  catch  at  this  explana- 
tion, but  Gen.  iv,  26  bus  probably  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favor  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv,  1,  2;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  15;  Prov.  xiv,  26; 
Hos.  i,  10;  Rom.  viii,  14,  etc.  Still  the  mere  antithe. 
sis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  tend 
strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed  is  built  on  a 
forcgime  conclusion.  Compare,  however,  the  Indian 
notion  of  the  two  races  of  men  Suras  and  Asuras  (chil- 
dren of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  Kork,  Bramm.  und 
Rabb,  p.  204  sq.),  and  the  Persian  belief  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Jemshid  with  a  sister  of  a  der,  whence  sprang 
black  and  impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen,  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (irai^c(  ruiv  BtwVf  Aqu.)  making 
•^53  =  **  servants"  (comp.  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Prov.  xiv,  26 ; 
Exod.  xxxii,  1 ;  Deut.  iv,  28,  etc.).  This  view  is  ably 
supported  by  Poole  in  Genesis  of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  89 
sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Succubi.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  the  Cabbalists  (Valesius,  De  S.  Phi- 
hsoph,  cap.  8).  That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse 
with  women  St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East 
Mohammed  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis, 
queen  of  Sheba,  a  diemon,  and  Damir  says  he  had 
heard  a  Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having 
married  in  succession  four  dnmon  wives  (Bochart, 
Ifieroz,  i,  p.  747).  Indeed,  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane's 
Mod.  Kg.  i,  ch.  x,  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this  is 
tiie  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels  (Sept.  ayyt* 
\oi  rov  Bfoi's  for  such  was  the  old  reading,  not  vioif 
August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  23 ;  so  too  Josephus,  Ant.  i,f^ 
1;  Philo,  Z>e(7i^.ii,  858;  Clem.  Alex.  iSfrom.  iii,  7,  69 ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script,  in  Orihod.  1,  i,  etc. ;  compare 
Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  Psa.  xxix,  1 ;  Job  iv,  18).  The  rare 
expression  "sons  of  God"  certain!}'  means  angels  in 
Job  xxxviii,  7 ;  i,  6;  ii,  1 ;  and  that  such  is  the  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  vi,  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  directly  negatived  by  Matt,  xxii, 
30.     See  Sons  of  God. 

It  was  probablj'  this  very  ancient  view  which  gave 
rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  notion 
quoted  from  it  by  Jude  (6),  and  alluded  to  by  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  4 ;  compare  1  Cor.  xi,  10 ;  Tertul.  De  Virg.  Vel, 
7).  According  to  this  book,  certain  angels,  sent  by 
God  to  guard  the  earth  ('Eyp^yopot,  0i»Xaic«t)t  ^'cre 
perverted  by  the  beauty  of  women,  **  went  after  strange 
flesh,"  taught  sorcerj-,  finery  {lumina  lapillorum,  drat- 
lo$  ex  aure,  Tertullian,  etc.),  and,  bcinjr  banished  from 
heaven,  had  sons  30(^0  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  d«mons — "  Unde  modo 
vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa"  (Commodiani  Instruct, 
III,  CuUus  D(r7nonum),  i.  e.  they  are  still  the  source  of 
epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names  were  given  at  a  later 
time  to  these  monsters.  Their  chief  was  Leuixas,  and 
of  their  number  were  Machsael,  Aza,  Shemchozai,  and 
(the  wickedest  of  them)  a  goat^like  diemon  Azael  (com- 
pare Azazel,  Lev.  xvi,8;  and  for  the  very  curious  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  name,  see  Bochart,  I/ieroz, 
i,  652  sq. ;  Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Pertshith  Rait,  ad  Gen. 
vi,  2 ;  Sennert,  De  Gigantibus,  iii).     See  AsMOPitus. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Have-nick  calls  "the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cabba- 
listic Rabbis,"  Introd.  to  Pentateuch,  p.  345)  Heidegger 
(Hist,  Pair,  1.  c.)  quotes  Matt,  xxii,  30;  Luke  xxiv, 
39,  and  rimilar  testimonies.     Philastrius  (Adx,  HtBrea, 
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cap.  108)  characterizes  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chr3'80Btoni 
{Horn,  22)  even  calls  it  to  fi\a<T<pi\iLu  iKiivo.  Yet  Jude 
(Ter.  6f  7)  is  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  ^o  much 
'what  can  lie,  as  what  vhu  believed.  The  fathers  al- 
most unanimously  accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertul- 
lian  argues  warmly  (partly  on  ejpttUenl  grounds !)  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  Eypi/yopoi,  loatchers^  a  word  used  by 
Aquil.  and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  ^^jf  (Dan. 
iv,  13  sq. ;  Vulg.  Viffii;  Sept.  tip ;  Lex  Cyrilli,  dyytXot 
ri  dypvTTVoi ;  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T,  p.  180),  and 
Uierefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  of  good  guar- 
dian angels,  and  applied  especially  to  archangels  in 
the  Syriac  liturgies  (compare  ^I2'd^  Isa.  xzi,  11),  but 
more  often  of  evil  angels  (Castelli  Lex.  Syr.  p.  649; 
Scaliger,  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  408 ;  Gesenius,  Tkes,  ».  v. 
'T^5).  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is  given  at  length  in 
TertuU.  De  Cull.  Fern,  i,  2;  ii,  10;  Commodianus,  In- 
struct,  iii. ;  Lactant.  IHv.  Irut.  ii,  14 ;  Tettam.  Putriurc. 
c.  v.,  etc.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions  to 
the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  ii,  179: 

'*  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  luaty  crew, 
F&ide-titled  soni)  of  God,  roaming  the  caith, 
Ciist  wanton  eyeii  on  tho  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begnt  a  race." 

The  nse  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modem  poems 
deserves  to  be  severely  rep;obated.     See  Anoel. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to  the 
Qreek  legends  which  connected  the  aypia  ^v\a  ytyav^ 
rwv  with  the  gods  (Homer,  Od.  vii,  206 ;  Pausan.  viii, 
29),  and  made  Saifiovic  *ctm  of  the  gods  (Plato,  Apolog. 
rffiiOioi ;  Cratylus,  §  82).  Indeed,  the  whole  heathen 
tradition  resembles  the  one  before  us  (Cumberland's 
Sanchoniathoy  p.  24 ;  Homer,  Od.  xi,  806  sq. ;  Hcsiod, 
Theog.  186,  0pp.  et  D.  144 ;  Plato,  Rep.  ii,  §  17,  604  E.'; 
De  Ugg.  iii,  §  16,  805  A.;  Ovid,  Metam.  i,  151;  Lu- 
can,  iv,  29.^ ;  Lucian,  /)e  Dta  Syr.^  etc. ;  compare  Gro- 
tius,  Dt  Ver.  i,  6) ;  and  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Bible  make  the  resemblance  still  n:ore  close  by  intro- 
ducing such  words  as  9e6fAaxoi,  yrjyivuc*  a"d  even 
TirdviQj  to  which  last  Josephus  (/.  c.)  expressly  com- 
pares the  giants  of  Genesis  (Sept.  at  Prov.  ii,  18;  Psa. 
xlviii,  2 ;  1  Sam.  v,  18 ;  Judith  xvi,  6).  The  fate,  too, 
of  these  daemon-chiefs  is  identical  wiUi  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi,  6;  Sir.  xvi,  7  ;  Bar.  iii,  26  28 ;  Wigd. 
xiv,  6 ;  8  Mace,  ii,  4 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  19).     See  Daemon. 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  distor- 
tions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  Eastern  nations  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii,  896 
sq.).  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  story  of  Asmodwus  in  the  book 
of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply  instructive  to  observe  how  wide 
and  marked  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  incidental 
allusion  of  the  sacred  narrative  (Cien.  vi,  4),  and  the 
minute  frivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythologj%  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Habbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires  gave 
birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  in- 
tolerable offspring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge, 
which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wickedness,  and 
they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth.    See  Giant. 

Oibbs,  JosiAH  W.,  LL.D.,  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  April  30, 1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1809,  and  was  tutor  in  the  College  from  1811 
till  1815.  He  then  spent  some  years  at  Andovcr, 
Mass.,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  literature.  While  there  he  pulilislv>d  a  trans- 
lation of  Storr  on  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Sew  Tes- 
tament (Boston,  1817,  ll'nio),  and  also  prepared  a  trans- 
lation of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon^  which  appeared 
in  1824:  also  London,  1827,  2d  edit.  1832;  in  abridjred 
form.  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  includ'ng 


Biblical  Chaldee,  1828 ;  2d  edit,  enlarged.  New  Haven, 
1832,  8vo.  In  1824  he  was  called  to  be  lecturer  of  sa- 
cred literature  in  the  theological  school  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1826  a  professorship  in  that  branch  was 
founded,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  was  called.  He  remain- 
ed in  this  poet  until  his  death,  March  25, 1861,  at  New 
Haven.  Professor  Gibbs  was  a  constant  contribator 
to  periodicals,  especially  on  the  pointa  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism, archoology,  and  philological  science.  Many  of 
his  valuable  papers  appeared  in  newspapers,  often 
anonymously.  Others  were  published  in  the  Ckrit- 
tian  Spectator^  Biblical  Re^tository,  New  E^^asuier^  and 
A  merican  Journal  of  Sdtnux,  During  his  later  years 
his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  comparative  gram- 
mar, and  in  this  branch,  as  in  ever^'  other  which  he 
touched,  his  work  was  that  of  a  thorough  scholar.  For 
several  years  he  waa  one  of  the  publishing  committee 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Some  of  his  essays 
were  collected,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Phhh 
logical  Studies,  with  English  Illustrations  (New  Haven, 
1856),  and  Teutonic  Etymology  (New  Haven,  1860).-. 
Fisher,  in  New  Englander,  July,  1861,  ait.  ii, 

Gib'ea  (Heb.  Giba\  Xraa,  hiU;  Sept.  ro«/3ari  v. 
r.  rrr(/3aX),  a  place  built  or  occupied  In  connection 
with  Macl)enah  by  Sheva,  son  of  Calcb*8  concubine 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49) ;  hence  proiiably  the  same 
with  GiBRAH  (q.  V.)  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  57). 

Gib'efth  (Heb.  Gibah\  n;nf,  a  hiU,  as  the  word 
is  sometimes  rendered ;  likewise  the  Sept.,  which  nso- 
ally  has  Pa/iaa,  but  in  Josh,  xviii  Vafiaa^ ;  Josephns 
ra/3adr».  Ant,  vi,  4,  6),  the  name  of  three  cities^  all 
doubtless  situated  on  hills.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  259,  260),  fhmi  a  root, 
?^9i,  signifying  to  be  round  or  humped  (compare  the 
Latin  gibbuSy  Eng.  gibbous;  the  Arabic  jeb^,  a  moan- 
tain,  and  the  German  gipfel).  It  is  employed  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  to  denote  a  "  hill,"  that  is,  an  eminence  of 
less  considerable  height  and  extent  than  a  **  moun- 
tain," the  term  for  which  is  •n,  har.  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  terms,  see  Psa.  cxlviii,  9;  Prov. 
viii,  25 ;  Isa.  ii,  2 ;  xl,  4,  etc.  In  the  historical  books 
giiteoh  is  commonly  applied  to  the  bald,  rounded  hills 
of  Central  Piilestine,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  (Stanley,  Palest.  App.  §  25).  There  is  no 
lack  of  the  corresponding  name  among  the  villages  of 
Central  Palestine.  Several  of  these  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  appellatives : 

(1.)  The  "hill  of  the  foreskins"  (.Tosh,  v,  3),  hew 
tween  the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  its  name  from 
tlie  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and  the  vi- 
cinity seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 
GiLOAL  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  "  The  hiir*  of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  place  in  which 
the  ark  remained  from  the  time  of  its  return  I  y  the 
Philistines  till  its  removal  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  8.  4; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).     See*  Kirjath-jearim. 

(3.)  The  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii,  1).     See  Moreh. 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeah  ha-Elohim  (1  Sam.  x, 
5) ;  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13  it  is  apparently 
calbd  "the  hill,"  and  **the  high  place."     See  Elo- 

HIM. 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxui,  19 ;  xxvi, 
1),     See  Hachilah. 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii,  24).    See  Am- 

MAH. 

(7.)  The  hill  of  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi,  39).  See  Gare«. 
— Smith,  s.  V. 

1.  GiRKAH  or  Benjamw  is  historically  the  mo<t 
important  of  the  places  ]>oaring  this  name.  It  is  call- 
ed "Gil>eah  of  Benjamin**  (1  Sam.  xiii,  15;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  29)  and  "Gibeah  of  Saul"  (1  Sam.  xi,  4;  Iwi. 
X,  19;  \6i^  Dnot/Xov,  Josephus, Bar,  v.  2, 1);  al«> 
''  GilH^ah  of  (iod,"  rendered  hill  of  God  (I  Sam.  x,  5) ; 
r.nd  Gireath  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  where  it  is  cnnmeTated 
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among  the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next 
to  Jerusalem).     TbU  last  name  (r^nSl,  which  fre- 
quently appears  elsewhere  in  the  original),  being  the 
ft>nn  of  GiBEAH  in  the  construct  atate^  has  been  joined 
by  some  to  the  following  name,  i.  e.  **  Gibeah  of  Kir- 
jath-jearim"  (Schwarz,  Phifs»  Descrip.  of  Paieatine^  p. 
132) ;  but  these  two  cities  are  evidently  counted  sepa- 
rately in  the  text.     Others  regard  **  Gibeah*'  here  as 
a  mere  appellative  denoting  some  hill  near  Kirjath- 
jearira  (compare  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).     This  city  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Hos.  v,  8 ;  ix,  9 ;  x,  9 ;  1  Sam. 
X,  26).     It  was  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  crime  which 
involved  in  its  consequences  almost  the  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xix,  12-30;  xx, 
1-48).    It  soon  recovered  from  that  eventful  siege  and 
sack.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  continued 
to  be  his  residence  after  he  became  king  (1  Sam.  x, 
26;  xi,  4;  xv,  83;  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1);  and  it  was 
doubtless  on  account  of  this  its  intimate  connection 
with  Saul  that  the  Gibeonites  hanged  up  here  bis  sev- 
en descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6).     An  erroneous  trans- 
lation of  the  name  has  led  to  the  misapprehension  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploits 
as^ainst  the  Philbtines  (1  Sam.  xiv).    See  Geba.    Like 
Bethel,  it  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  an- 
cient sanctuaries  of  Palestine  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6 ;  xv,  34 ; 
xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6-10).     The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Gibeathites  (1  Chnm.  xii,  3).     Jose- 
phus  locates  it  twenty  {Ani,  v,  2,  8)  or  thirty  (  War^ 
v,  2, 1,  rafia^ffaovXif)  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem.    Je- 
rome speaks  of  Gibeah  as,  in  his  time,  level  with  the 
ground  (£p,  86,  ad  ICustoch.)^  and  since  then  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till  re- 
cently.    Dr.  Robinson  at  first  identified  it  with  Jeba, 
a  half-ruined  place  about  five  miles  north  by  east  of 
Jerusalem  (JUaearehes^  ii,  114) ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
tracted this  position  as  being  that  of  Geba  {Bibliotheca 
Sacra^  1844,  p.  598);  and  he  has  finally  fixed  upon 
Tetf  el-Ful,  about  four  miles  north  by  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  (new  ed.  of  ResearcK- 
esy  ill,  286).    Tell  el-Ful  ("  hill  of  the  bean")  is  a  high 
knoll,  with  a  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top,  having 
a  Urge  heap  of  stones  upon  it.     There  seems  to  have 
ftriginally  been  here  a  square  tower,  fifty-six  feet  by 
furty-eight,  built  of  large  unhewn  stoneo,  and  appar- 
ently ancient ;  this  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
atones  and  rubbish,  falling  outside,  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Urge  pyramidal  mound.     No  trace  of  other 
foundations  is  to  be  seen.     The  spot  is  sightly,  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all 
directions,  especially  towards  the  east.     There  are  no 
other  remains  around  the  hill  itself;  but  a  few  rods 
further  west,  directly  upon  the  great  road  as  it  en- 
ters the  lower  plain  or  valley,  there  are  seen  a  number 
of  ancient  substructions,  consisting  of  large  unhewn 
stones  in  low  massive  walls.     Probably  the  ancient 
city  extended  down  from  the  hill  on  this  side  and  in- 
cluded this  spot  (Robinson,  in  Hesearches  and  BUtlioth. 
ScuTa,  ut  sup. ;  Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  210).     The  an- 
cient road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  and  Shechem 
passes  close  along  its  western  base,  and  Ramah  is  in 
full  view  on  another  hill  two  miles  further  north  {fland- 
book  ofS.  and  P.  p.  825).    The  narrative  of  the  Levite's 
journey  is  thus  made  remarkably  graphic.     He  left 
Bethlehem  in  the  afternoon  to  go  home  to  Mount 
Ephraim.    Two  hours'  travel  (six  miles)  brought  him 
alongside  Jerusalem.    Evenins^  was  now  approaching. 
His  servant  adWsed  him  to  lodge  in  Jebus,  hut  he  de- 
clined to  stop  with  strangers,  and  said  he  would  pass 
on  to  Gibeah  or  Ramah.     The  "  sun  went  down  upon 
them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah,"  and  they  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  there  (Jud^r.  xix).     The  site  of  Gib- 
eah was  well  adapted  to  form  the  capital  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  troablous  times  of  Saul,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try was  oyerrun  by  the  hostile  liands  of  the  Philis- 
tines.     It  was  naturally  strong,  it  was  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  mountain  range,  and  it  commanded  a  wide 
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view,  so  that  Saul's  watchmen  could  give  timely  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Gibeah  of  Judah,  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
that  tribe  (Josh,  xv,  57,  where  it  is  named  with  Maon 
and  the  southern  Caruiel ;  compare  1  Chron.  ii,  49), 
which,  under  the  name  of  Uabatha  {Vafia^a)^  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Haliak- 
kuk  was  there  to  be  seen  (^OnomaMticon^  s.  v.  Pa/JaaS', 
Gabaath ;  although  they  there  confound  it  with  the 
Gibeah  of  Phinehas  in  Ephraim,  and  elsewhere  [s.  v. 
KtuXdy  Ceila]  state  that  Habakkuk's  tomb  was  shown 
in  Keilab),  or,  more  probably,  one  of  those  by  a  simi- 
lar name  (Vafiad^  Vafia^a)  lying  in  the  Daroma  or 
near  Bethlehem  (t6.  s.  v.  lafia^utv,  Gabathon).  Dr. 
Robinson  {Researchsay  ii,  327)  identifies  it  with  the  vil- 
lage of  JebaJij  which  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in 
the  midst  of  wady  el-Mussur,  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  too  far  from  the  associ- 
ated names  in  Joshua,  which  require  a  location  south- 
east of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  possibly  at 
the  ruins  on  a  mound  with  caves  marked  as  Erfaiyeh 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Miip  east  of  tell  Zif.     See  Judah. 

3.  Gibeah  of  Phinehas,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  where 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  by 
his  son  Phinehas  (Josh,  xxiv,  83,  where  the  name  is 
rendered  *'hill  of  Phinehas").  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  ri}/3cvd,  Gebin)  probably  mention  this 
place  by  the  name  of  Geba  (although  they  incorrectly 
identify  this  with  the  Gebim  of  Isa.  x,  31)  (s.  v.  "  Ge- 
bim"),  five  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the  road  to 
Neapolis  (Shechem),  which  was  itself  fifteen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  appears  also  to 
allude  to  it  (^rafia^d.  Ant.  v,  1,  20).  Dr.  Robinson 
(^Reaearchea,  iii,  80,  note)  finds  it  in  a  narrow  valley 
called  toady  el-fib^  the  Geeb  of  Maundrell,  \y'mg  Just 
midway  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Shechem ; 
the  indication  of  direction  in  the  Onomaaticon  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  village  Jibea  (located  on  that 
wady),  west  of  the  Nablus  road,  half  way  between 
Bethel  and  Shiloh  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  815), 
but  the  distance  still  better  suits  that  of  the  Moslem 
ruined  village  JtV.ta,  west  of  this  (Robinson,  Reaearch- 
ef,  iii,  Append,  p.  125;  Van  de  Velde,  Mapy 

Gib'eftth  (Josh,  xviii,  28).     See  Gibeah  1. 

Oib'e&thite  (Heb.  with  the  article  haff-Gibathi' , 
•^py^an ;  Sept.  o  Tai^a^iTTn:  V.  r.  Vaflacirrigy  rejSw- 

^«iV/;v),  the  designation  of  a  native  of  Gibeah  (1  Chron. 
xii,  3);  in  this  case,  Shemaah,  or  "  the  Shemaah,"  fa* 
ther  of  two  Benjamites,  '*  Saul's  brethren,"  who  joined 
David.     See  Gibeah  1. 

Oib'edn  (Heb.  Gibon\  ■,*''*?»•  hill-clty;  Sept.  Pa- 
(3awv,  Josephus  ra/3a<i>),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites,  the  others  being  Beeroth  (omitted  by  Jose- 
phus, Ani.  V,  2,  16),  Chephirah,  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh,  ix,  17).  See  Canaanite.  Its  inhabitants 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix,  3  15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi,  19).  See  Gibb- 
ONITE.  It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  the  four — "  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities" — larger  than  Ai  (x,  2).  Its  men,  too,  were  all 
practiced  warriors  (GiWor/wi,  0^*^135).  Gibeon  lay 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  25),  and  with 
its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi,  17),  of 
whom  it  afterwards  became  a  principal  station,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years  under  David 
and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  89 ;  xxi,  29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  3), 
the  ark  being  at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i,  4).  For  these  and  other  notices  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture,  see  below.  From  Jer.  xii,  16,  we 
may  infer  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Gibeon  again  t)ecame  the  seat  of 
government.  It  produced  prophets  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxviii,  1).   Aiter  the  captivity  wa  find 
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the  **  men  of  Gibeon'^  retaining  with  Zerabbabel  (Neh. 
vii,  25 :  in  the  list  of  Ezra  the  name  is  altered  to  Gib- 
bar),  and  assisting  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (iii,  7).  In  the  post-Biblical  times  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  victor}'  by  the  Jews  over  the  Roman 
troops  under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  offers  in  many  re- 
t«pects  a  close  parallel  with  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Josephus,  VVar^  ii,  19,  7 ;  Stanle}%  Palest,  p. 
212).  In  2  Sam.  v,  25  it  would  seem  to  be  called 
Geba  (where  the  error  of  the  original  has  been  follow- 
ed by  all  the  versions),  as  compared  with  1  Chron.  xiv, 
16 ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  both  Geba  and 
Gibeah.  It  is  said  (2  Sam.  ii,  18)  that  there  was  a 
pool  in  Gibeon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable 
extent  does  not  appear  from  this  passage;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  *Hhe  great  waters 
that  are  in  Gibeon"  (Jer.  xli,  12).  There  was  also  a 
great  stone  or  rock  here  (2  Sam.  zx,  8),  and  also  the 
great  high  place  (1  Kings  iii,  4).  All  this  shows  that 
Gibeon  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  its  name  im- 
ports. 

Localion.  —  None  of  the  scriptural  passages  mark 
the  site  of  Gibeon  ;  but  there  are  indications  of  it  in 
Josephus  (  War,  ii,  19, 1),  who  places  it  40  (.4n/.  vii,  11, 
7)  or  50  stadia  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  Je- 
rome (^Ep.  86,  ad  Ettstoch.),  which  leave  little  doubt 
that  Gibeon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  place  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  El-Jib, .  The  name  Gaboon  is 
indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the  Arabs  it 
then  already  bore  the  name  of  £l-<Iib,  under  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Bohaedinn  (  Vita  Saladin,  p.  24.3).  Af- 
terwards it  was  overlooked  by  most  travellers  till  the 
last  century,  when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again 
directed  to  it  (^Description  of  the  Eatt^  ii,  49).  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road  from 
Jerusalem,  tuniing  off  to  the  left  atTuleil  el-ful  (Gib- 
eah) on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads  westward  to 
Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one  or  two  stony 
and  barren  ridges,  in  a  district  of  a  more  open  charac- 
ter. The  hills  are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well- 
defined  mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of 
tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "land  of  Benjamin;"  and 
these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and 
Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  al- 
most intact,  Kl-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place  where  the 
road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one  by  the 
lower  level  of  the  wady  Suleiman,  the  other  by  the 
heights  of  the  Beth-horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and 
Joppa.  The  road  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  base  of  the  hill  of  El-Jib.  The  strata  of 
the  hills  in  this  district  lie  much  more  horizontal 
than  those  further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when  viewed 
from  a  height  such  as  the  neighboring  eminence  of 
neby  Samwil.  The  houses  stand  verj'  irregularly  and 
unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one  another.  They 
seem  to  be  chiefiv  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins,  which 
have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  build - 
insr  still  remains,  probably  a  former  castle  or  tower  of 
strength.  The  natural  terraces  are"  carried  round  the 
hill  like  contour  lines;  thev  a*^e  all  dotted  thick  with 
olives  and  vines,  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are 
scattered  over  the  flattish  summit  of  the  mound.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring,  which  is- 
sues in  a  cave  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are 
the  remains  of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size, 
probably,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  c.  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  He- 
bron. This  is  doubtless  the  "pool  of  Gibeon,"  at 
whidh  Abner  and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of 


Ishbosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conflict 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Audiel,  and 
led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  treacherona  murder  of  Ab- 
ner himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the  **  great 
waters  (or  the  many  waters,  0^3*1  D^S)  of  Gibem" 
(both  here  and  in  1  Kings  iii,  4,  Josephiu  snbstitntes 
Hebron  for  Gibeon,  i4n<.  x,  9, 5 ;  viii,  2, 1),  at  which  Jo- 
hanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  found  the  traitor  lahmael 
(Jer.  xli,  12).  Round  this  water  also,  according  to  tiio 
notice  of  Josephus  (twt  rcvc  vtiyp  rifC  xoXfoic  ovk  Jtw- 
Oiv,  Ant,  V,  1, 17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amoritca  were 
encamped  when  Joshua  burst  upod  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  *'  wilderness  of  Gibeon'*  (2  Sam.ii,  24)— the  Mid- 
bar ,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — ^most  have 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  suburb  of  cnltirated  fields, 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Jedireh  and  Bir  Neballah.  Such  ia  the  sita- 
ation  of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  require- 
ment of  the  notices  of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Euaebias, 
and  Jerome.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main 
road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6^  miles ;  bat  there  is  a 
more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles  (Robinson,  Rts, 
ii,  187,  188 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  315 ;  Thomson, 
Loftd  and  Book,  ii,  546 ;  Porter,  ffem^./br  Syria,  p. 
226). 

Scriptural  Incidents. — Several  of  these  §m  of  such 
deep  interest  as  to  call  for  a  detailed  notice. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshoa,  and  with 
the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  resulted  there- 
from. (See  Kitto's  Daify  Bible  Iliutt,  ad  loc)  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  place  in  Scripture,  and  the 
battle  is  considered  "one  of  the  most  impcntant  in  the 
history  of  the  world"  by  Stanley,  whose  gra]diic  de- 
scription (Jewish  Church,  i,266  sq.)  we  condense,  slight- 
ly modified  and  illustrated. 

The  kings  of  Palestine,  each  in  his  little  fuitness, 
were  roused  by  the  tidings  that  the  approaches  to  their 
territory  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  passes  leading 
from  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Those  who 
occupied  the  south  felt  that  the  crisis  was  yet  nott 
imminent  than  when  they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of 
Gibeon.  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  even  in  those  ancient 
times,  was  recognised  as  their  centre.  Its  chief  took 
the  lead  of  the  hostile  confederacy.  The  point  of  at- 
tack, however,  was  not  the  invading  army,  bnt  the 
traitors  at  home.  Gibeon,  the  recreant  city,  was  be- 
sieged. The  continuance  or  the  raising  of  the  siege 
became  the  turning  question  of  the  war.  The  sum- 
mons of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  was  as  nrgent  as 
words  can  describe,  and  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  movement  (Josh,  x,  6).  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  On  the  former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to 
Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  16, 17),  it  had  been  a  three-days' jour- 
ney from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace  of  east- 
ern armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  be.  But  now, 
by  a  forced  march,  *^  Joshua  came  nnto  them  soddenly. 
and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night."  When  the  sub 
rose  behind  him,  he  was  already  in  the  open  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  heifihts  of  Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were 
encamped  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.v,!,  17)  by  a 
spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  towering  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Gibeon  lay,  rose  before  them  on  the  west 
The  besieged  and  the  besiegers  alike  were  taken  by 
surprise  (in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Joshua,  the  war- 
cry  is  given,  "  God  is  mighty  in  battle,"  ch.  xx,  xxi). 

As  often  before  and  after,  so  now  *'  not  a  man  could 
stand  before"  the  awe  and  panic  of  the  sudden  soirod 
of  that  terrible  shout.  The  Oinaanites  fled  down  the 
western  pass,  and  **the  I^rd  discomfited  then)  befo  e 
Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gil»- 
eon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that  potA  ^  to 
Beth-hoTon."  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  flight. 
It  is  a  long,  rocky  ascent,  sinking  and  rising  more  than 
once  before  the  summit  is  gained.  Frcm  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  village  of  Upper  Betb-horoB, 


■  wtdi  T»«  DpcDi  over  tha  villej  or  Ajalon,  vMch 
runa  in  tnm  tba  plun  of  Sharon. 

ttiej  fled  before  Iirul, 
0  Beth-horoDf  tTut  the 
Lord  cut  down  threat  stones  from  buTen  upun  Cbem 
onto  Aiekah."  This  wm  the  second  sto^of  tba  flight. 
The  fugitires  had  outstripped  tbe  purauara ;  tbey  had  i 
CTDSaed  the  high  ridga  uf  Bath-horon  the  Upper ;  they 
ware  in  full  flight  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether.  It  is  a  | 
rough,  rocky  road,  sometimes  over  tha  upturned  edges 

smooth  rock,  sometime*  oTer  loose  rectangular  stones, 
somttimea  over  ttrps  cut  in  tba  rock.  It  was  as  tbey 
fled  down  this  slippery  descent  tbaC  a  fearful  tempest,  I 
"thunder,  lightning,  and  ■  deluge  ofhsil"  (Joaephus. 

"tbey  were  more  which  died  of  tha  hailstones  than 

theywhom  the  children  oflsrael  slew  with  the  sword." 

Then  follows  the  poetic  version  of  the  story,  taken 

n  the  ancinnt  legendary  "Book  of  Ji 
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Upper  Beth-horon,  lookinn  far  dowi 
of  the  western  viilleyH,  with  the  green  vale  of  Ajalon 
stretched  out  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  expunsa  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond,  stood,  ai  is  intimated, 
the  taraelitlah  chief.  Below  him  was  rushing  down, 
in  wild  confusion,  the  Amoritlsh  ho<t.  Around  him 
were  "aU  his  people  of  war,  and  nitl  his  mi|;hlv  men 
of  valor."  Bebind  him  were  the  hills  which  liid  th<- 
now  rescued  Gibeon  from  hi;<  sight.  But  the  son  stood 
high  aliove  those  hjlU,"in  tha  midst  of  heaven"  (it 
waathe  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  at  raoat  midday),  for 
tha  day  had  now  far  advanced  aince  he  had  em'ert.'ed 
from  his  night-march  through  the  passes  of  Alj  and 
in  hU  front,  over  the  western  vale  of  Ajalon,  may  ha\-e 
been  the  faint  crescent  of  the  waning  moon,  visilile 
above  the  hail-storm  driving  up  from  tha  aes  in  the 
black  distan'^e.  Wai  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safely, 
or  was  the  speed  with  which  .loshua  had  "come  quick- 
ly, and  saved  and  helped"  his  defenceleee  allies,  to  be 
rewarded,  before  the  doee  ofthnt  day,  hv  a  siitns!  vic- 
tory? It  Is  doulitlens  so  standing  on  that  lofty  emi- 
nence, with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  that  the  hero 
appears  in  the  ancient  record  !  "Then  might  Jonhiia 
[be  heard  to]  spenk  to  Jehovah  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
giving  [up]  the  Amorite  before  the  sons  of  Israel,  when 
he  said  in  the  eyea  of  Israel : 

So  the  aun  stood  still,  and  moon  atnyed  until  a  people 
should  take  vengeance  [upon]  its  enemies,  [is]  not 
this  written  on  [tbcj  Book  of  the  Upri|[ht  7 


il]  fought  to 

So  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  tba 
camp  at  Gilgal"  (Joeh.  x,  li-lb).     Sea  Ji>aiiD4. 
(2.)  Wa  . 

len  ol 

eader 

f  has  all  the  au-  of  having  been  premedita' 
ted  by  iioth  parties,  unless  we  snpiHise  that  Joab  had 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Ben)ainitet  to  revisit  from 
the  distant  Hahanaioi  their  native  villages,  and  bad 
seised  the  opportunity  to  try  bis  strength  with  Abner. 
See  Abkeb.  The  place  where  the  strugf^le  began  re- 
ceived a  name  from  the  circumstance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  loug  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Geld  of  the 
strong  men."     See  Hblilith-hazkurui. 

(B.)  We  Hgun  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connection  with 
Joab;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  revolting 
death  of  Ania»  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  x^  fi-10).  Joab 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  relieilioua  Sheta,  the  son  of  Hich. 
ri.  and  hia  being  «o  far  out  of  the  direct  north  road  aa 
Gibeon  may  ha  accnunled  for  by  supposing  that  he  waa 
making  a  aearch  for  this  Benjamite  among  the  towna 
of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals  met  at  ■■  the  great  stone 
which  is  in  Gibeon"— some  old  landmark  now  no  lon- 


joab  n>peBted  the  tr 
ed  Abner,  but  with 
volting  character. 


lery  by  which  he  had  m 


For  it 

was  to 'the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  ii,  38,  39; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvi,  39)  that  Joab  fled  for  aaactusry 
when  hia  death  was  pmnonnced  by  Solomon,  and  it 
was  while  clinging  lo  tha  horns  of  the  brazen  altar 
there  that  he  received  his  death-blow  from  Benaiah,  tlia 
son  of  Jchoiada  (1  Kinga  ii,  S8,  SO,  34).     See  Joab. 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  (he 
hlstorj'  of  Gil>enn  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  diflerent  circumstance — the  fact  that 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  brazen  alUr 
of  buml-oflering  were  ftir  aome  time  located  on  the 
"  hiffh  place"  attached  to  or  nenr  the  town.  We  are 
not  iufbrmed  whether  this  "  high  place"  had  any  fame 
for  sanctity  before  the  taliemacle  came  there ;  but  if 
not,  il  would  probably  have  been  erected  elsewhere. 
We  only  hear  of  it  In  connection  with  the  taliemacle  j 
nor  ia  there  any  indicatloD  of  its  litoatioa  in  regard  to 
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the  town.     Stanley  has  suggested  (Sinai  and  Pal.  p. 
212)  that  it  was  the  remarkable  hill  of  neby  Samwit, 
the  most  prominent  and  individual  eminence  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the  special  appella- 
tion of  "  the  great  high-place"  (1  Kings  iii,  4 ;  nran 
nVliarr)  would  perfectly  apply.    Certainly,  if  "  great" 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the  dbtinc- 
tion.    But  the  word  has  not  always  that  meaning,  and 
may  equally  imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g. 
superior  sanctity  to  the  numerous  otlier  high  places — 
Bethel,  Ramah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah— which  surrounded  it 
on  every  side.     The  main  objection  to  this  identitica- 
tion  is  the  distance  of  neby  Samwil  from  Gibeon— 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer  con- 
nection therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the  neighbor- 
ing places.     The  most  natural  position  for  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount  immediately  south 
of  El-Jib— 80  close  as  to  be  all  but  a  part  of  the  town, 
and  yet  quite  separate  and  distinct.     The  testimony 
of  Epiphanius,  by  which  Stanley  supports  his  conjec- 
ture, viz.  that  the  "Mount  of  Gabaon"  was  the  high- 
est round  Jerusalem  {Adv.  Hareaej,  i,  894),  should  be 
received  with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone, 
and  belonging  to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  *'tober- 
nacle  of  the  congregation"— the  sacred  tent  which  had 
accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  whole 
of  their  wanderings — had  been  transferred  from  its  last 
station  at  Nob.  The  exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left 
in  uncertainty.  It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time 
when  David  brought  up  the  ark  from  Kujath-jcarim  to 
the  new  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount 
Zion,  that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2  Chron.  i,  6,  *  *  The  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  the  Ubemade  of  Jehovah,"  at  first 
sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
passsge  is  disputed,  an^  the  authorities  aie  divided  be- 
tween nb,  "he  put,"  and  DO,  "  was  there."  Wheth- 
er king  David  transferred  the  tabernacle  to  Gibeon  or 
not,  he  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of  priests  to  offer 
the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the  brazen  altar  of  Moses, 
and  to  fulfil  the  other  requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  40),  with  no  less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok 
the  priest  (ver.  89),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  (ver.  41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign— it  must 
have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the  execution  of 
Joab  was  still  fresh— was  to  viMt  Gibeon.  The  cere- 
monial was  truly  magnificent :  he  went  up  with  all  the 
conirrepjition,  the  great  ofliicers  of  the  state— the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  judge?,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  chief  of  the  fotherp — and  the  sacrifice 
consisted  of  a  thousand  bumt-oflerings  (1  Kings  iii,  4). 
This  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  great- 
est prosperity— the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals  ris- 
ing fh)m  the  venerable  altar  on  the  commanding  height 
of  "the  great  high  place"— the  clang  of  "trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  musical  instruments  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  42)  resounding  through  the  valleys  far 
and  near— is  virtually  the  last  we  have  of  it.  In  a 
few  years  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  completed, 
and  then  the  tabernacle  was  once  more  taken  down 
and  removed.  Again  "all  the  men  of  Israel  assem- 
bled themselves"  to  king  Solomon,  with  the  "  elders 
of  Israel,"  and  the  priests  and  the  Levitea  brought 
up  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  and  "all  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  Kings  viii,  3 ; 
Joseph. i4frf.  viii,  4, 1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics 
in  their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction  of 
the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chron.  ix,  85,  which  seems  so 
abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a 


list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the  "tabernacle  of  the 
congregation"  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  tb^de 
persons  should  prove  to  be  the  attendants  on  the  ^*  new 
tent"  which  David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place 
where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural 
and  easv. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book,  ii,  547),  that  the  pres- 
ent wady  Suleiman,  i.  e.  **  Solomon's  valley,"  which 
commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and  leads  down 
to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name  from  this  visit. 
But  the  modem  names  of  places  in  Palestine  often 
spring  from  very  modem  persons  or  circumstances, 
and,  without  confirmation  or  investigation,  this  omnot 
be  received  with  certainty. — Smith,  s.  v. 


Gib'eonite  (Heb.  GOwni',  '^^TZi;  Sept.  Fa^au^ 
virriOi  the  designation  of  the  people  of  the  Canaaniti»h 
city  Gibeon  (q.  v.),  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three 
cities  associated  with  Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  17)— Hivites ; 
who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they 
had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  liondmen,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the 
house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  ix,  28, 27). 
The  compact,  although  the  punishment  of  f^ud,  wii 
faithfully  observed  on  both  sides  (see  Benzel,  Sgntagm. 
dUsertt.  hi,  122  sq.).  Saul,  however,  appears  to  hare 
broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  lit  ^f  enthusiasm  or  pa- 
triotism to  have  killed  some,  and  devised  m  geoeral 
massacre  of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1, 2,  6).  This  wm 
expiated  many  years  after  by  David,  at  the  soggestJon 
of  the  priestly  oracle,  giving  up  seven  men  of  Stul'i 
descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or  cru- 
cified them  ** before  Jehovah"— as  a  kind  of  sacrifice 
—in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6, 9).  At  this  time, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  time  of  the  coro{M>sition  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified  with  Israel 
that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explaiii- 
ing  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  (xxi, 
2).  The  actual  name  "  Gibeonites"  appears  only  in 
this  passage  of  2  Sara.  There  is  not  the  bligbtest 
evidence  fur  the  allegation  which  has  been  sometinies 
made  against  David,  that  he  purposely  contrived  or 
greedily  fell  in  with  this  device,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  bouse  of  Saul  and  place  it  under  a  darker  stigma. 
On  the  contrary,  David's  conduct  throughout  to  that 
house  was  in  the  highest  degree  generous  and  noble; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  this  fresh  public  calamity 
befell  it,  he  took  occasion  to  have  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  seven  now 
publicly  hanged,  gathered  together  and  honorably 
burinl  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish.  See  David.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites  as  a 
distinct  people;  but  most  writers  suppose  they  were 
included  among  the  Nethinim,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  ix,  2).  Thoae 
of  the  Canaanites  who  were  afterwards  subdued  and 
had  their  lives  spared  were  probably  added  to  the 
Gibeonites.  We  see  in  £zra  viii,  20;  ii,  58;  1  Kings 
ix,  20,  21,  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord;  these  Nethinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  I^ 
vites,  many  of  tbem  returned  with  Ezra,  Zenibbabel, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  continued,  as  before,  in  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  under  the  priests  and  Levites,  (See 
De  Platen,  De  religume  Gibeomtantm,  Rost.  17(^;  Fecbt. 
id.  ib.  1731.)     See  Nbthimix. 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  laxAiAR,  one 
of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  hia  diflSculties 
(1  Chron.  xii,  4);  (2)  Mkuitiah,  one  of  those  who 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii,  7);  (3)  HaxXANIAH,  the  son  of  Aaur, 
a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jeremiah, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii,  1,  10,  13, 
17). 
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aib^lite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  in  the  sing.  haff-GibU", 
■•iajn,  Josh,  xui,  5 ;  Sept.  rafiKi  [v.  r.  l^aXio^]  *i/- 
Xtaruc/i,  Vulg.  merely  conjma;  plural,  hag-Giblim\ 
D-^baan,  l  Kings  V,  18;  Sept.  Alex,  ot  rt/3A«oi,  other 

MSS.  omit;  Vulg.  GiUii,  A.  V.  " atone-equarers"),  a 
people  whose  land  is  coupled  with  **all  Lebanon,"  as 
together  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  northern  side,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  portions 
of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  xiii,  5).  The  ancient  versions  give  no 
help,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal  (q.  v.),  which 
was  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  from  which  the  name  is  a  regular  de- 
rivative (see  Gesenius,  Tkeaaur,  p.  258  b).  The  whole 
passage  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the 
limits  of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  ex- 
ceeded those  which  they  actually  occupied.  The  peo- 
ple in  question,  who  plainly  belonged  to  the  Phoenician 
territory,  are  understood  to  have  been  the  people  of 
BffbiuM^  m  city  of  the  Phoenicians  between  Tripoli  and 
Berytus.  The  inhabitants  of  Gebal  are  mentioned  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  Giblites  are 
again  named  (in  the  Heb.)  in  1  Kings  v,  18  as  assist- 
ing Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  to  pre- 
pare the  trees  and  the  stones  for  building  the  Temple. 
That  they  were  clever  artificers  is  evident  from  this 
passage ;  and  in  connection  with  the  shipping  and  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre,  the  prophet  Ezelciel  mentions  "the 
ancients  of  Grebal"  as  furnishing  calkers,  or  perhaps 
generally  ship-carpenters  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9).  The  Gib- 
lites are  not  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  Israel :  if  they  did  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  these,  it  must  have  been  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good ;  for  By  bins  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Tammuz  or  Adonis,  a  worship  which  certainly 
found  its  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into  the  later 
idoUtries  of  the  Jewish  people  (Ezek.  viii,  14),  but 
whether  directly  from  Byblus,  or  from  other  parts  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  See 
Phcemicia. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  D.D.,  bishop  of  London,  was 
bom  at  Bampton  in  1669,  and  was  educated  at  Queen*s 
College,  Oxford.  Ho  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  North  Britain  and  of  British 
antiquities.  At  twenty-two  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
Tkt  Saxon  Chronicle^  with  Latin  translation  and  In- 
dexes (Oxford,  1692,  4to).  In  1694  he  became  M.A., 
and  soon  after  was  ordidned,  and  made  fellow  of  his 
coUe.^e.  In  1695  he  published  an  English  translation 
of  Camden's  Britannia  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1696  he  was 
appointed  librarian  at  Laml)eth  by  Tenison,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury ;  and  in  1697  he  was  appointed  morn- 
ing preacher  at  Lambeth  church.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Vita  Tkoma  BodUii^  together  with  llisifh- 
ria  BiMiothectB  Bodltiana,  both  prefixed  to  the  Cuta- 
logi  Librorvm  Manuscriptorum^  in  AngUa  et  Ilibemia, 
in  imum  colUcU  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1698  he  published 
BeUquiaSpdrntmniantB,  together  with  the  life  of  the 
author  (fol.}.  He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop,  through  whose  means  he  obtained, 
about  the  same  time,  the  lectureship  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  and  in  1700  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stisted,  in  Essex,  a  rectory  still  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing. In  1703  he  was  made  rector  of  Lambeth,  and 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary, 
and  in  1710  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconr}'  of 
Surrey.  While  he  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Ten- 
ison he  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
houses  of  Convocation.  See  Atterbury.  Gibson 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  upper  house,  and  published 
ten  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  three  years,  to  which 
he  added  another  in  1707.  And  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  this  controversy  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  his  great  | 
work,  Codex  Jitris  EcclenatUci  AngUcani^  or  the  StaU 


uteg,  Conttitutiony  Canons^  Rubricty  and  Articles  of  tht 
Church  of  England^  etc.  (1713,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1761).  In  1715  he  succeeded  Wake  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723  he  was  translated  to  the  see  ot* 
London.  He  subsequently  became  chief  adviser  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  ecclesiastical  afi^airs,  and  wo- 
fuUy  disappointed  his  former  Whig  friends  by  his  in- 
tolerant support  of  the  Test  Act,  and  of  the  severe 
measures  adopted  against  the  Quakers.  His  better 
qualities  appeared  in  his  opposition  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing masquerades  of  the  time,  by  which  he  Icwt  the  fa- 
vor of  Gettrge  II.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
made  a  collection  of  the  best  treatises  that  were  writ- 
ten against  Popery  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and 
published  them  with  a  preface  in  1738  (3  vols,  fol.); 
recently  republished  under  the  title  of  A  Preservative 
against  Poptry^  etc.,  edited  by  Dr.  Gumming  (London, 
1848-9, 18  voU.  8vo) ;  there  is  also  a  Suppiement  (Lend. 
1849,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  died  at  Bath  in  1748.— Hook, 
Eccl.  Biog.  v,  314 ;  Darling,  Cycltp,  Bibliugrajihica^  i, 
1250. 

Oibflon,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Ballymena,  Ireland, 
Oct.  1,  1793.  His  parents  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1797,  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Gib- 
son,  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Piesbyteriuu 
Church  at  Ryegate,  Vt.  He  received  his  theological 
training  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1818.  On  Sept.  6, 1819,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Beaver  Dam,  where  he  la- 
l>ored  with  great  success  for  twelve  year?.  In  1831 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presbytariau 
church  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  that  po- 
sition till  his  death.  In  this  new  and  extensive  field 
he  labored  with  great  diligence,  and  his  influence  grew 
rapidly.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  18!}{>, 
and  published  three  pamphlets  vindicating  the  course 
of  the  Synod.  In  18')6  he  shewed  symptoms  of  de- 
clining health.  All  efforts  to  arrest  his  disease  were 
unavailing,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  Dec 
22, 1837.  We  have  from  him  only  the  three  pamph- 
lets above  mentioned. — Sprague,  Annals {^et  Presb.), 
ix,  71. 

Oibson,  Tobias,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1771,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1792,  and  died  at.  Natch- 
ez. Mia*.,  April  5,  1804.  He  traveled  and  preached 
in  the  most  important  appointments  of  the  Carolinas 
until  the  vear  1800,  and  then  went  to  Natchez  as  a 
missionary.  The  whole  Ix>uisiana  purchase  was  then 
almost  a  wilderness.  After  penetrating  the  forest  for 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  Cumberland  River,  Mr.  Gib- 
son took  a  canoe,  and  alone  navigated  that  stre  im  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  Missis«(ippi  in  a  l»oat. 
He  made  four  trips  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Cumberland  while  missionary  at  Natchez,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  that  vast  and  now  so 
important  region.  His  fellow-la  I  lorers  in  Carolina  tes- 
tify that  "  he  did  for  many  years  preach,  profess,  pos- 
sess, and  practise  Christian  perfection ;  and  that  thojfe 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  must  be  impressed  with 
his  depth  of  piety ;"  and  **  that  infidelity  itself  would 
stagger  before  the  life  of  f»o  holy,  loving,  and  devoted 
a  man  of  God." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  125. 

Oibson,  William,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Knockbracken,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1753.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland  in 
1781.  In  the  political  ferment  of  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  fled  to  America,  where 
he  arrived  in  1797.  Finding  a  number  of  his  own 
people  there,  he  formed  a  congregation ;  and  the  R?- 
formed  Presbytery  of  North  America  was  constituted 
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in  1798.  In  1799  he  became  pastor  at  Ryegate,yt., 
and  remained  there  till  1817,  when  be  accepted  a  call 
to  Canonsburgf  Pa.  In  1830  his  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  charge.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  15, 1838.— Wilson, 
PreA.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  274;  Spragae,  Afmals 
(Ref.  Presb.),  ix,  6. 

Oichtel,  JoHANX  Georo,  a  German  mystic,  was 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1638.  He  studied  theology  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and  was  after- 
wards distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Jacob  Bdhme,  and  prepared  for  publication 
the  lirst  edition  of  his  works  (Amsterdam,  1682).  He 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  his  theo- 
sophic  and  ascetic  views.  Gichtel  considered  his  own 
announcements  of  diyine  commands  as  superior  to  the 
Scriptures  in  authority.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  dan- 
geious  visionary,  struck  off  the  list  of  barrbters,  and 
finally  exiled.  He  retired  in  1667  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  poor  in  1710.  His  opinions  have  found  occa- 
sional adherents  to  this  day  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden, 
and  even  in  Germany.  They  were  called  Gichtelians, 
or  Brothers  of  the  Angels  {Engelsbruder\  and  be- 
lieved themselves  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
on  account  of  their  celibac}-,  peculiar  mode  of  life,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  asealous  adherents  of  Gichtel  was  pro- 
fessor Alandt  de  Raadt,  who,  however,  subsequently 
fell  out  with  him,  when  a  merchant,  by  the  name  of 
Ueberfeld,  became  intimate  with  Gichtel.  Bands  of 
adherents  were  found  in  Berlin,  Halle,  Magdeburg, 
Altona,  where  GlUsing  (died  1728)  was  at  their  head, 
and  other  places,  and  partly  maintained  themselves  to 
the  19th  century.  Gichtel's  LeUers  were  published  by 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1701,  2  vols. ;  1708,  3  vols.) ;  and 
finally  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  under  the 
style  Practitcke  Theosophie  (Leyden,  1722, 6  vols.).  See 
Reinl)eck,6r*cA/ff«  Ijebenslauf  und  Lehren  (Beri.  1732) ; 
Harless,  iiicktefi  Leben  u.  IrrthAmer^  in  Evang,  Kirch,- 
Zeit.  1831,  No.  77 ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioff.  Gmerale,  xx, 
454 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklcp.  v,  145. 

Giddal'ti  (Heb.'w.  "^nb-na,  whom  /  [Jehovah] 
have  made  great;  Sept.  TdidKKayi  and  Fto^tX^i,  Vulg. 
Geddelthi  and  Gedelfhi),  the  ninth  named  of  the  four- 
teen musical  sons  of  Heman,  and  head  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  of  Levitical  musicians  in  the  tabernacle 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4,  29).  B.C.  1013.  The 
office  of  these  brothers  was  to  sound  the  born  in  the 
Levitical  orchestra  (verse  5,  7).  Ftlrst  (who  reduces 
the  sons  of  Heman  to^/Sw)  suggests  {ffeb.  Lex.  s.  v.) 
that  the  appended  "  names  probably  formed  together 

(nixitma  I'^nin  "^ni'tia  ^ty  "^riTa^'-n  -^nW,  ihave 

•  «*■)•* 

dealt  mdfcane  and  victorious  help ;  I  have  spoken  oracles 
in  fulness)  an  old  prophetic  saying  with  which  an  ora- 
cle began,  whose  words  were  applied  to  the  fire  [as 
soubriquets] ;  the  tone  itself  [as  a  name  it  would  reg- 
ularly be  GiddaUi''\  pointing  to  this  explanation.'^ 
See  Heman. 

Oid'del  (Heb.  Giddel\  b^^,  perhaps  giant;  Sept. 
TidSi)\,  VaddriXf  ^aSijX),  the  name  of  two  men  whose 
descendants  or  relatives  (^Bene-GiddeT)  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel ;  perhaps  Gibeonites  (q. 

v.). 

1.  One  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezra  ii,  47;  Neb.  vii,  49). 

B.C.  ante  536. 

2.  One  of  "Solomon's  servant**,"  i.  c.  perhaps  of 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  enslaved  by  Solomon  (Ezra  ii, 
56 ;  Neh.  vii,  58 ;  compare  1  Kings  ix,  21).  B.C.  ante 
536.     Sec  Solomon. 

OiddingB,  RocKwooD,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1812,  graduated  at 
WaterviUe  College  in  1833,  and  then  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  commenced  the  studj'  of  medicine.  He  was 
al>out  settling  as  a  physician  in  Missouri  when  he  felt 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained,  and  in  1835  became  pastor  of  the  Bap- 


tist church  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  where  his  mbistn- 
tions  were  very  successful.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Baptist  College  of  Georgetown,  then 
in  a  most  destitute  condition.  He  accepted  the  Domi- 
nation, and  in  less  than  eight  months  secured  more 
than  eighty  thousand  dollars  towards  an  endowment 
But  the  severe  labor  he  imposed  on  himself  under- 
mined his  health,  and  he  died  Oct.  29, 1839. — Spngue, 
Annals  J  vi,  818. 

Qid'eSn  (Heb.  Gidon\  '}i57a,  trce/efler,  L  e.  war- 
rior, comp.  Isa.  x,  33 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Tc^citfv),  aMa- 
nassite,  youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an 
undistinguished  family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town 
probably  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (Jndg.  vi,  IS). 
He  was  the  fifth  recorded  judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many 
reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all,  being  the  first  of  them 
whose  history  is  circumstantially  narrated  (Judg.  vi- 
viii).     B.C.  1362-1322. 

1.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown  up  and 
had  sons  (Judg.  vi,  11 ;  viii,  20),  and  from  the  apostro- 
phe  of  the  angel  (vi,  12)  we  may  conclude  that  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  war  aeainst  the  rov- 
ing bands  of  nomadic  robbers  who  had  oppressed  Is- 
rael for  seven  years,  and  whose  countless  multitades 
(compared  to  locusts  from  their  terrible  devastations, 
vi,  5)  annually  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan, 
except  such  as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fast- 
nesses (vi,  2).     The  Midianites,  in  conjnnctioD  with 
the  Amalekites  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in  great 
numbers,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  rioting  in  the 
country  after  the  manner  which  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
practise  at  this  day.     It  was  probably  during  this  dis- 
astrous period  that  the  emigration  of  Elimelecb  took 
place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2 ;  Jahn's  Hebr.  Comm,  §  xxi).    Some 
have  identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon 
(^dpraofjia  viavioKov  ftop^y^  Josephus,  Amt.  v,  6)  with 
the  prophet  mentioned  in  vi,  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  tlie  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen  and 
other  commentators.     Panlus  (Exeg.  Omserv.  ii,  190 
sq.)  endeavors  to  give  the  narrative  a  subjective  col- 
oring, but  rationalism  is  of  little  value  in  accounts  like 
this.     When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  thresh* 
ing  wheat  with  a  flail  (Sept.  »ro7rr«)  in  the  wine-press^ 
to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants.     Such  was 
the  position  and  such  the  employment  in  which  he  was 
found  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him 
and  said,  **  Jehovah  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of 
valor."     It  was  a  startling  address,  and  one  that 
seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  exuting  state  of  affairs,  than  the 
words  of  soberness  and  truth.     Therefore  Gideon  re- 
plied, **0h!  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be  with  us,  why 
then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  the  mir- 
acles which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  sayin/^,  Did  not  Je- 
hovah bring  us  up  from  Egypt?     But  now  Jehovah 
hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  Midianites."     The  desponding  tone  of  the  rpplr 
was  not  unnatural  In  the  circumstances,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  designed  to  reassure  his  mind,  and  bnce 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  the  occasion.    Je- 
hovah, it  is  said — for,  instead  of  the  angel  of  JeboTmh, 
as  formerly,  it  is  now  Jehovah  himself— *' Jehovah 
looked  upon  him,  and  said.  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and 
thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midian» 
ites ;  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?*'     Gideon  still  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  result,  mentioning  his  own  comparative 
insignificance,  and  that  of  his  father's  family,  bat  was 
ngain  met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  "Surely  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites 
as  one  man."     Gideon's  heart  now  began  to  take 
courage ;  but  to  make  him  snre  that  It  really  was  a 
divine  messenger  he  was  dealing  with,  and  that  tbe 
commif)sion  he  had  received  was  from  the  Lord,  lie  re- 
quested a  sign  (torn  heaven ;  and  it  was  given  him  ia 
connection  with  an  offcrmg,  which  he  was  allowed  ts 
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present,  of  a  kid  and  Bome  unleavened  cakes.  These 
the  angel  touched  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  a  fire 
presently  rose  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  them. 
Immediately  the  angel  himself  disappeared,  though 
not  till  he  bad  by  a  word  of  peace  quieted  the  mind  of 
Gideon,  which  had  become  agitated  by  the  thought  of 
having  seen  the  face  of  the  Lord  (comp.  £xod.  xx,  19 ; 
Judg.  xiii,  22). 

The  fiimily  of  Joash  had  ftillen  into  the  prevalent 
idolatry  of  the  times,  which  was  characterized  by 
backsliding  from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  it 
was  the  first  task  of  Gideon  as  a  reformer  to  rebuke 
this  irreligion,  and  his  first  sphere  was  at  home.  In 
a  dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered  to  throw  down 
the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  Vers, 
"grove**)  upon  it  [see  Asherah],  which  his  father 
had  caused,  or  at  least  suffered,  to  be  erected  on  the 
family  grounds ;  and  with  the  wood  of  this  he  was  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  his  Other's  *' second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,'*  an  expression  in  which  some  see  an  allu- 
sion to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi,  26, 1).  Per- 
haps that  particular  bullock  is  specified  because  it  had 
been  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Ro- 
senmiiller,  Schol,  ad  loc.),  for  Joash  seems  to  have 
been  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly 
be  right  in  supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  /loo 
bullocks  (RidU.  p.  1 1 5).  At  any  rate,  the  minute  touch 
is  valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story  (see 
Ewald,  Gt»eh,  ii,  498,  and  note).  Gideon,  assisted  by 
ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision.  He  deemed 
it  prudent,  however,  to  do  this  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  same  night,  apparently,  he  built  on 
the  spot  desecrated  by  the  idolatrous  shrine  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom  (q.  v.),  which  existed  when  the  book 
of  Judges  was  written  (vi,  24).  As  soon  as  the  act 
was  discovered,  and  the  perpetrator  suspected  and 
identified,  which  was  immediatel}'  on  the  following 
rooming,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned ;  but  Joash 
appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using  the  com- 
mon argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of  defending  his 
own  majesty  (compare  1  Kings  xviii,  27).  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of  Jerubbaal 
(b??-)'',  "Let  Baal  plead,"  vi,  82;  Sept.  'Uooftda\\ 

a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  expressive  of 
Baal's  hnpotence.  Winer  thinks  that  this  irony  was 
increased  by  the  fiu:t  that  b^S'H'^  was  a  surname  of 
the  PbcBuician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  Phoniz.  i,  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  the  names  Sy- 
char,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (Lightfoot,  Nur,  ffeb.  ad  Matt, 
xii,  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name,  some  have 
identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest,  Jerombitlut 
(Up6fil3a\oi\  mentioned  in  Eusebius  (Prop.  Evang, 
i,  10)  as  having  given  much  accurate  information  to 
Sanchoniatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg^  p.  776 ; 
Huetins,  Dem,  Evang.  p.  84,  etc.\  but  this  opinion  can- 
not be  maintained  (Ewald,  Ge»ch.  ii,  494).  We  also 
find  the  name  in  the  form  Jerubbfsheth  (2  Sam.  xi,  21) ; 
probably  indicative  of  contempt  for  the  heathen  d^ity 
(comp.  Eshbaal,  1  Chron.  viii,  33,  with  Ishbosheth,  2 
Sam.  ii  sq.).  The  mind  of  Joash,  at  all  events,  was 
confirmed  by  this  bold  act  of  his  son,  and  he  seems  re- 
solved to  leave  the  solution  of  the  controversy  to  di- 
vine Providence. 

2.  Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his  high 
commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  encamped  in  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  when,  '*  clothed" 
by  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  (Judg.  vi,  84 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii, 
18 ;  Luke  xxiv,  49),  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  thus  gath- 
ered round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  by  special  messengers. 
Being  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  even  the  re- 
luctant Asher*'  (which  tribes  were  chiefly  endaneered 
by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly  also  by  some  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  would  suffer  from  these  pred- 
atory *'  sons  of  the  East"  no  less  than  the  Israelites 


themselves,  he  encamped  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
slopes,  from  which  he  overlooked  the  plains  covered 
by  the  tents  of  Midian.  Mount  Gilead,  indeed,  is 
named  in  the  movement  of  Gideon  against  Midian,  but 
probably  only  as  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
army  (Judg.  vii,  8).  For  the  sake  of  security,  he  might 
be  obliged  to  assemble  the  people  on  the  mountainous 
lands  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  (^Situii  and  Pal- 
este'ne,  p.  842),  after  Le  Clerc,  without  any  authority 
from  MSS.,  would  substitute  Gilboa  for  Gilead  in  the 
passage  referred  to.  This  is  otherwise  objectionable, 
as  one  does  not  see  how  thousands  from  Asher,  Naph- 
tali, about  and  beyond  Esdraelon,  could  have  been 
able  to  meet  on  Gilboa,  with  the  Midianitish  host  lying 
between.  Ewald  is  perhaps  right  in  regarding  the 
name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  general  designation  of 
the  Manassites.     (See,  too,  Gesenius,  Tkes,  p.  804,  n.) 

The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises  is 
more  sensibly  felt  some  days  before  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous  signs 
which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the  march,  were 
required  and  given  as  tokens  of  victory.  The  first 
night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
threshing-floor,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  quite  wet, 
while  the  soil  was  dry  all  around.  The  next  night 
the  wonder  was  reversed^  the  soil  being  wet  and  the 
fleece  perfectly  dry.  Strengthened  by  this  double 
sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a  strange  figu- 
rative meaning,  Getch.  ii,  500),  Gideon  advanced  to 
the  brook  Harod,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  See  Ha- 
ROD.  He  was  here  at  the  head  of  82,000  men;  but, 
lest  so  large  a  host  should  assume  the  glory  of  the 
coming  deliverance,  which  of  right  belonged  to  God 
only,  two  operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and 
procedure,  reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  the  usual  procla- 
mation (Deut.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  I  Mace:  iil,  56)  was  made 
that  all  the  faint-heartod  might  withdraw;  and  no 
fewer  than  22,000  availed  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence. The  remaining  10,000  were  still  declared  too 
numerous :  they  were  therefor^  all  taken  down  to  the 
brook,  when  only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from 
their  hands,  like  active  men  in  haste,  were  reserved 
for  the  enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leis- 
urely to  drink  were  excluded.  The  former  numbered 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  appointed  van- 
quishers of  the  huge  host  which  covered  the  great 
plain.  It  was  but  a  slight  circumstance  which  mark- 
ed the  difference  between  them  and  the  others,  but 
still  it  indicated  a  specific  quality ;  they  were  the  per- 
sons that  took  the  more  expeditious  method  of  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  and  thereby  gave  pn>of  of  a  nimble- 
ness  and  alacrity  which  bespoke  a  fitness  for  executing 
quick  movements  In  attacking  or  pursuing  an  enemy. 
This  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  and  natural  explana- 
tion, and  there  is  no  need  for  resorting,  as  many  do, 
to  peculiar  usages  in  the  East,  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  manners  of  people  in  rural  and  high- 
land districts  can  need  to  be  told  how  common  it  is  for 
them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  hasty  refreshment  at  a 
running  stream,  to  lift  the  water  to  their  mouths  in  the 
palm  of  their  hand,  instead  of  leisurely  bending  down, 
or  laying  themselves  along  to  get  a  fuller  draught. 
Joseph  us,  however,  explains  these  men  to  have  lieen 
the  most  cowardly  in  the  army  (^Ant,  v,  6,  3). 

Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath-Ko'.} 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiv,  9, 10;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  IJebr.  ad 
Matt,  iii,  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  significant  dream. 
Gideon  framed  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  strike  a  panic  into  the  huge  and  undiscipline<l 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii,  15-18).  We  know  from  his- 
tory that  large  and  irregular  Oriental  armies  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable 
terror;  and  when  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the 
night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  different  direc- 
tions by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberatinc$ 
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echoes  which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke 
among  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  com- 
plete rout  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.     It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  sound  of  300  trum- 
pets would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding 
number  of  companies  were  attacking  them.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  *'  lamps  and  pitchers"  in  use  for  a  similar 
purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.     The 
ZaiUt  or  Affka  of  the  police  carries  with  him  at  night 
*'  a  torch  which  burns  soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without 
a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  through  the  air, 
when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth  :  it  therefore  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.     The  buminff  endis 
somelimes  concealed  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  coyered 
with  something  else,  when  not  required  to  giye  light" 
(Lane's  Mod,  Eg.  i,  ch.  iy).     For  tipecimens  of  similar 
stratagems,  see  Livy,  xxii,  16;  Polyseniis,  StrcUeg,  ii, 
87 ;  Frontinus,  ii,  4 ;  Sallust,  Jvff.  99 ;  Niebuhr,  Desc, 
de  V Arable,  p.  804;  Journal  As,  1841,  U,  616.     The 
custom  of  diyiding  an  army  into  three  seems  to  haye 
been  common  (1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  Gen.  xiv,  15),  and  Gid- 
eon*8  war-cry  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  Cjtus 
(Xenoph.  Cyr,  iii,  28).     He  adds  his  own  name  to  the 
war-cry,  as  suited  both  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  fol- 
lowers and  strike  terror  in  the  enemy.    His  stratagem 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  Midianites,  break- 
ing into  their  wild  peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  **  down 
the  descent  to  the  «!ordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Aca- 
cia" (Beth-shitta),  and Jhe  '*  meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Altel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephraim- 
ites  (to  whom  notice  had  lieen  sent,  Judg.  yii,  24)  at 
the  fords  of  Beth-lmrah,  where,  after  a  second  fight, 
the  princes  of  Oreb  and  Zecb  (**  the  Rayen"  and  "  the 
Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain — ^the  former  at  a  rock, 
and  the  latter  concealed  in  a  wine-press,  to  which  their 
names  were  afterwards  given.     The  Ephraimites  took 
their  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted  to  an  ac- 
knowledjy^mcnt  of  his  leadership ;  but  still  the  always 
haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites  were  greatly  annoy- 
ed that  they  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  sum- 
moned  to  the  Held ;  and  serious  consequences  might 
have  followed  but  for  the  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking 
in  a  lowly  spirit  of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with 
theirs.     Gideon's  *'8c)ft  answer,"  which  pacified  the 
Kphr.iimite  warriors,  became  a  proverb  (Judg.  viii,  1- 
3).     Meanwhile  the  "■  higher  sheiks,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Gideon  resolved  to 
pursue  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and  burst  upon 
them  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen. 
On  that  side  the  river,  however,  his  victory  was  not 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trembled 
at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.     Hence  he  could 
obtain  no  succor  from  the  places  which  he  passed,  and 
town  after  town  refused  to  supply  even  victuals  to  his 
fatigued  and  hungr}',  but  still  stout-hearted  troop.    He 
denounced  vengeance  upon  them,  but  postponed  its 
execution  until  his  return.    Continuing  his  pursuit  of 
the  Midianites  f^outhward,  he  learned  that  they  had 
encamped  with  the  remnant  of  their  army  in  fancied 
security  at  Karkor,  just  without  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  surprise  them  by  a  rapid 
detour  through  the  edge  of  the  nomadic  region  of  the 
Hauran,  a  measure  which  he  accomplished  so  success- 
fully thtit,  falling  suddenly  upon  them  from  the  east 
by  nii;ht,  he  utterly  routed  them,  and  l>y  sunrise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Jordan.     In  this  his  third  victory  he 
aventced  on  the  Midianitish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his 
kingly  brethren  whom  they  had  slain  at  Tabor.     In 
those  days  captives  of  distinction  taken  in  war  were 
almost  invarialdy  slain.     Zebah  and  Zaimunna  had 
m-ide  up  their  minds  to  this  fate ;  and  yet  it  was  Gid- 
eon's humane  intention  to  spare  them  till  he  learned 
that  they  had  put  to  death  his  own  brothers  under  the 
same  cirt^umstances ;  upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of 
their  blood,  he  slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand. 
In  these  three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Mid- 
ianites escaped  alive.     It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg. 


viii,  10,  that  120,000  Midianites  had  already/i/ZeiK ;  hut 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  boat.  Dor- 
ing  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and  ap- 
propriate vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apostate  towns 
of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this  splendid 
deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (1 
Sam.  xil,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxili,  11 ;  Isa.  ix,  4;  x,  26 ;  Heb. 
xi,  32). 

8.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  jears,  and  we 
see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well-earned 
honors,  and  surrounded  b}*  the  dignity  of  a  nnmeivns 
household  (viii,  29'  81).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like 
Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popnlari^  to  his 
princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii,  18).  In  this  stage  of 
his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  his  most  ques- 
tionable acts.  Gideon  magnanimously  rejected,  on 
theocratic  principles,  the  proffer  of  hereditary  royalty 
which  the  rulers  in  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude  made 
him.  He  would  only  accept  the  golden  ear-rings  (q. 
y.)  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  the  ears  of  their 
slaughtered  foes,  and  with  these  he  made  an  epbod, 
and  put  it  in  his  city  Ophrah  (Judg.  viii,  22  27).  Bat 
whether  Gideon  intended  it  as  a  commerooratiye  tro- 
phy, or  had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  aa  Micah 
on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  Danites  at  Laish,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  (Judg.  xvii,  5-18;  xviii,  15-^). 
The  probability  is  that  the  worship  rendered  there  %u 
in  honor  of  Jehovah.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  vicinity,  who  thus,  ha\*ing  an  epbod 
and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  read- 
ily' go  0%'er  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  conse- 
quently fell  into  idolatr}"  by  worshipping  the  gods  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  viii,  88).  Gesenins  and  oCbcn 
{Thes.  p.  135;  Bertheau,  p.  138  sq.)  follow  the  Pe»liito 
in  making' the  word  ephod  here  mean  an  idol,  chiofly 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (1700  shekel!^) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.  Bat  it  i» 
simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  significant  symbol  of  an 
unauthorized  worship.  (See  Crit.  Scut,  Thes.  i,  425.) 
See  Ephoi>. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  false  atep  in  relig- 
ion were  realized  in  the  miserable  sequel  of  Gideon's 
family.  After  his  death  his  numerous  sons  were 
destroyed  by  Abimclech,  their  brother,  who  after- 
wards reigned  at  Shechem  (Judges  viii,  35;  ix,  5). 
(See  Evans,  Script,  Biog.  ii,  55;  Ritto,  Daify  BAle 
Illustrations^  ad  loc. ;  Stanley,  ,/emsh  Church,  i,  874; 
Duncan,  Gideon,  Son  of  Joash,  London,  1860).  See 
Abihklech. 

Gided'ni  (Heb.  Gidoni%  '^ZT^l  or  '^S'srni,  another 
form  of  Gideon  ;  Sept  ra^iwvi)^  the  father  of  Ala- 
dan,  which  latter  was  a  prominent  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  at  the  Exnde  (Numb,  i,  11 ;  ii,  22 ;  vii,  60, 
66;  X,  24).     B.C.  1657. 

Oidgad.     See  Hor-Hagigdad. 

Gi'dom  (Heb.  Gidom\  Z'y^l,  Afdling;  Sept  Ff. 
ddv  V.  r.  raXadc^,  a  place  east  of  Gibeah,  towards  the 
wilderness  (of  Bethel),  whore  the  routed  Benjamites 
turned  to  escape  to  the  rock  Rimmon  (Judg.  xx,  45); 
hence  probably  in  the  plain  lying  north-««st  of  Mich- 
mnsh,  and  perhaps  so  called  from  being  a  elenring  in 
the  woods  that  anciently  covered  this  tract  (2  Kings 
ii,  24 ;  1  i>am.  xiv,  25).     See  Mekckah. 

Oier-eagle  [i.  e.  yultnre-eagle]  (cn^,  rat^arn^ 
Lev.  xi,  18,  and  [with  M  paragogic]  rachafmdk,  "^^H^j 
Deut.  xiv.  17,  prob.  so  called  from  its  tmieness  to  its 
young ;  Sept  kvkvoq  and  irop^upioc»Vulg./wp*r^)i 
probably  a  smaller  species  of  vultnre,  the  Vidbtrperc' 
nopterus  of  Siam  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  66).  It  i»  *l»at 
the  size  of  a  raven,  has  an  almost  triangular  bald  and 
wrinkled  head,  a  strong  pointed  beak,  bUck  at  the  tip, 
large  eyes  and  ears,  the  latter  entirely  on  the  outside, 
and  long  feet  The  male  is  white,  with  blsck  wings; 
the  female  has  a  brown  body.     It  lives  entirely  npoo 
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eirrion.     It  u  ailed  in  AnUc  loologj  rruiam,  the  ez- 

*ct  equivalent  of  the  Ksb.  nime  (FrByU^*'!  Stitcia  rr 
Bit.  Hukiti,  Psru,  1819,  p.  87).  and  ii  found  in  Arabia 
■nd  Svria  (Buickhaidt,  ii,  esi,  Se4  :  RatseVt  Alrppo,  ii, 
195),  and  likewise  in  Egypt,  the  ttreels  of  Caini  beinij 
lafeiitcd  whh  tfaia  diigustlnK  but  nieful  blid  (HasKl- 
quiit,  Trm.  p.  19S).    See  Eaolc    As  to  the  identity 
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EgrP*'"""  ^  II  fe  ni7Ttiofi**r™  \iBphrm 
ol  the  bird  in  qaestion,  Gemar  had  already  flgared  (De 
Aqirila  quea  Pemi'ipttntM  eoami,  p.  199)  the  BarLary 
Taiietv,  and  pointed  oat  the  ratham  of  Scripture  a#  the 
idenUcal  epeciea:  but  Bruce  first  clearly  eitabtisheil 
the  fict  of  ila  agreement  Kith  the  Egyptian  variety, 
popolarly  called  ■■  Phuraoh'a  chicken."  The  racka- 
ua  of  the  rornier  writer  ig  apparently  tbe  Ai-Babka 
("  white  father")  of  the  Turks,  and  forms  one  of  ■ 
■mill  group  of  Tulturidie,  >ub-generic^lly  distinguieli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Fercaopli  nu  and  f/eophmn,  differ- 
ing from  the  other  Tullares  in  the  bill  bcinR  longer. 


■aight,  n 


uated,  ai 


I  then  ' 


the  liack  of  the  head  and  neck 
loogisb,  narrow,  snlMirectile  feathers,  but,  like  true  vul- 
Inres,  baring  tbe  pouch  on  the  breast  expoied,  and  the 
aides  of  tbe  head  and  throat  bare  and  livid.  The  great 
wiog^overts  are  partly,  and  Ihe  quill-feathers  entire- 
ly of  a  black  and  blackish  ash-color  i  thote  of  the 
bead,  rape,  amiller  «ing-co  verts,  body,  and  tall,  in  gen- 
eral white,  with  tin^ea  of  buff  and  rufous  ;  the  le^  are 
Resh-color,  and  ratbcr  Ion';  and  the  tnes  are  armed 
with  sharp  claws.  The  females  are  brownish.  In 
size  the  species  is  little  bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  it 
stinda  bii;h  on  the  legs.  Always  toiled  with  blood 
and  garbage,  olTensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  It  yet  ia 
protected  in  Eo'P'  ^^^  ^J  '■>"  *'>^  public  opinion,  for 

caiSM  putref>'ing  in  the  sun,  and  the  cultivated  flelds 
of  innumer^lile  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  Pious 
Hoalems  at  Cairo  and  other  places  bestow  a  dnily  por- 
tion of  food  upon  them,  and  upon  thplr  associates  the 

bera  about  the  city.  The  raehan  exUnds  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  summer  season,  but  liecnmes  scarce  toward) 
the  north,  where  it  is  not  specially  protected ;  and  it 
accompanies  caravans,  feaslinfC  on  their  lenvinj^  snd 
on  dead  camels,  etc.  Mr.  Tristram  snvs  it  breeds  in 
ICreat  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedrim  (fMi.  1, 2X). 
Natarallsts  have  referred  this  vulture  to  the  -itiptvnir- 
Tlpaf  or  6pinri\apyiit  of  Aristotle  {Hitl.  Ati.  ix,  24,  2, 
ed.  Schneid.).  The  species  indicated  in  tbe  Scriptnres 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  white  carrion 
Tultnre  of  Egypt,  /Vrcnqpfenu  JVeqpiroB  jEgifpliaeiu, 
which  differs  but  slightly  fWim  the  above  description. 
With  respect  to  the  oii.-inal  imposition  of  the  name 
Radiam.  as  connected  with  any  unuanal  affection  for 
its  young,  there  is  no  mndem  ornithologist  who  as- 

birda,  althongb  it  !■  likely  that  as  the  pelican  empties 
its  bag  et  flsh,  to  thia  bird  may  void  the  crc^  to  feed  { 
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her  bnnd.  For  tbe  Arabian  Ctbtee  of  the  bird  meliiM, 
see  Bocbart,  Hierat.  iii,  68.  The  /VrcnopCerut  b  some- 
what lingularly  classed,  both  in  Lev,  and  Dent.,  along 
with  aquatic  birds;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
■n  J  animal  will  eat  it,  since,  it  ihe  parallel  case  of  Vut- 
tUT  aura,  the  tarkey-iiuziani  or  carrion-crow  of  Amer- 

its  carcass,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  up  in  the  snn,  though 
swarming  around  and  greedy  of  every  other  animal 
substance.  Ste  Vultukb.  The  Kev.  G.  E.  I'oet, 
U.D.,  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  Niggcsta  (Am.  ed.  of  Smith's 
/UdioKaiy  of'  Ihe  BMi,  a.  v.)  that  the  ractan  at 
Hoeea  may  ratber  be  a  kind  of  pelican  (^Pdeama  omo- 
cralaliu),  found  in  great  namliera  in  Egypt  and  aiioal 
htke  Haleh,  and  wbich  he  says  u  likewise  called  by 
the  Arabs  raciain;  but  this  needs  conliniiation.     Sei 

Gleseler,  Jokakh  Kabl  Lddwio,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  Church  hiatoiians,  '•as  bom  at  Pe- 
tershagen,  near  Uinden,  March  B,  1793.  His  tiitber 
and  grandfather,  from  both  of  whom  be  received  In- 
struction in  childhood,  were  Lutheran  ministers,  some- 
what of  tbe  Pietiatic  school.  In  WOB  he  went  to  ttudy 
at  tbe  Latin  school  of  tbe  Orphan  House  at  Halle, 
and  waa  afterwards  made  one  of  tbe  masters.  In  IBIS 
he  entered  the  "liberating"  army  aa  a  volunteer;  at 
the  peace  In  1815  he  returned  to  hia  mastership;  la 
1817  bo  became  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Min- 
den;  in  1818  rector  of  tha  in  Clevea;  and  in  1810 
professor  ordinariua  of  theolog>'  in  the  newly-founded 
Univeraity  of  Bonn.  For  this  rapid  success  he  was 
indebted  to  his  Jfuloriick-triHicher  Veriach  flier  dit 
EiUiltiitBg  laid  diejrukesttn  SehickiaU  der  irkrtftli<A4'i 
EeaageBfn  Clliatorico-c  itical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
earliest  History  of  tbe  written  Goapels).  In  1R24  he 
twgan  the  publication  of  bis  Lfhrbuch  dtr  Kirchrnge- 
tchuAle  (Text-book  of  Church  Hiatnrt-).  b  further  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  below ;  and  his  studies  were 
thenceforward  almost  wboltv  devoted  to  tbia  science. 
in  1831  he  accepted  a  call  to' the  University  of  QSItin- 
gen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
university  repeatedly  conferred  on  him  Che  dignity  of 
pro-rector,  and  he  waa  almost  uninterruptedly  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  more  of  the  academical  l«ards.  He  waa 
devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  the  G<;itingen  Orphan 
House,  of  whicb  he  was  cnrstor,  and  which  he  visited 
almost  daily.  He  also  gave  much  time  and  labor  U> 
a  masonic  lodge  of  which  be  was  a  member.  In  these 
various  offices  bis  high  adminlatrative  talent  found  full 
play.  He  died  July  8,  1834.  His  Chorch  niidty  it 
the  chief  work  on  which  his  reputation  rei>ts.  The 
4th  ed.  of  vol.  1  appeared  in  1844  and  184S;  tho  4th  ed. 
of  vol.  ii,  carrying  the  history  down  to  A.D.  1409,  ap- 
peared in  1S4S -4S ;  vol.  iii,  reaching  to  llt48,  app-'aied 
in  two  parts  In  1840  and  1863.  The  ivth  vol.  (1648- 
1814),  the  vth  (1814  to  tlie  present  timf),  and  the 
vith,  containing  DiiffnutgeKhtehtt  (History  of  Doc- 
trines), were  issued  posthumously,  185G-1B57.  Tbe 
history,  as  a  whole,  is,  beyond  question,  the  most 
learned,  faithfnl,  and  impartial  ampendmrn  of  Church 
History  that  has  ever  appeared.  Its  most  marked 
featurea  are  tbe  Jodicious  arrantnment  of  tbe  periods 
of  history;  the  close,  compact  narrative  in  the  text; 
and,  meet  of  all,  the  abundant  Kmrixi  of  infarmation 
given  In  the  notes.  In  this  last  particular  no  other 
work  resembles  it ;  it  does  not  merely  L:iTe  references, 
baton  all  difficult  or  controverted  points  tbe  qnolstiona 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  given  at  length,  thus  eiks- 
bling  the  reader  who  baa  not  at  command  the  treasures 
of  a  vast  librarr,  to  consult,  in  no  slight  degree,  the 
original  sources  for  himself.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Oieseler  moves  thmu^h  the  field  of  Church  History 
■'with  critical  acumen  and  cold  Intellect"  (Schaff), 
and  not,  like  Xeandcr,  in  the  spirit  of  &lth  and  devD- 
tlon.  The  rationalism  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  ed- 
ucated leaves  its  trnces,  If  not  in  his  pages,  at  least 
the  lines.    But  his  biographer,  Etedepenning, 
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denies  that  he  ever  was  a  Rationalist  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  tenn,  and  affirms  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career  he  held  fast  the  fandamental 
Christian  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  A 
translation  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Church 
History^  by  Cunningham  (PhiUdel.  1836,  8  vols.  8to), 
was  made  from  the  earlier  editions,  and  lias  been  su- 
perseded by  a  new  one  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Da- 
vidson (Edinb.  1848-56),  of  which  five  volumes  have 
appeared.  A  b«tter  edition  still  is  the  American  one, 
edited  b}*  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
appeared  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  8vo).  Of  his 
other  works,  we  mention  those  on  the  disturbances  in 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  between  1883  and  1889 
(Unmken  in  der  nied.-ref.  Kirche^  etc.,  Hamb.  1840) ; 
on  the  Lehnin  (q.  v.)  prophecy  (i/efter  d,  Lehmmtche 
Wemaguuffy  Gotting.  1840 :  and  Die  Lehnituche  Weis- 
§agung  ais  ein  Gedicht  des  AbU  von  Huyahnuk  nachger 
tffies&iy  Elberfeld,  1849) ;  on  the  difficulty  between  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  government 
{Ueber  die  kdin,  Angelegenheit,  Leipz.  1888).  He  was 
also  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Stvdien  vnd 
Kriitken,  one  of  the  best  theological  journals  of  Ger- 
many.— Redepenning,  in  vol.  v  of  the  Church  Hittorg^ 
translated  in  the  Joumai  of  Sctcred  lAUralturt^  Jan. 
1856 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Encgklop,  v,  152  sq. 

Oiffen,  DaVid  Flud  van,  was  bom  at  Sneek. 
He  belonged  to  an  honorable  family.  Following  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  relatives,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  University  of 
Harderwyk.  In  1674  he  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  Wykell.  He  fully  embraced  the 
views  of  Cocceius.  The  sentiments  which  he  held  he 
boldly  proclaimed.  He  did  not,  however,  blend  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  with  his  Cocceian  sentiments, 
but  gave  a  practical  direction  and  tendency  to  his  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  to  those  of 
the  prophecies,  to  whose  elucidation  he  devoted  special 
attention.  To  him,  and  his  followers  and  successors 
of  the  same  school,  was  applied  the  epithet  serumt^  in 
distinction  from  those  who  were  denominated  Leyden 
Cocceians.  His  Cocceianism  excited  the  prejudice 
and  opposition  of  many  to  his  preaching  during  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Finally,  all  fur- 
ther ecclesiastical  and  civil  proceedings  against  him 
were  prohibited  by  the  States  of  Friesland,  to  which 
he  had  appealed.  He  died  in  1701.  An  edition  of  his 
works  was  given  to  the  public  by  professor  A.  Voget  in 
1735,  under  the  title  Verzameling  van  alle  de  Wercken^ 
nagelafen  en  vitgegenen  vm  den  hooggeleerden  en  god- 
vruchiigen  heer  David  Flud  van  Giffen  (Groningen,  1735). 
See  Glasius,  Godgeleetd  Nedertand^  i  D.,  biz.  522  en 
verv. ;  H.  Boumnn,  Geschiedtnin  der  Gedersche  Hooge- 
school,  ii  D.,  biz.  46  (Utrecht,  1844, 1847) ;  A.  Ypeij  en 
J.  Dermont,  Geschiedenis  der  Neilerlnndnche  Hervormde 
Kerk,  ii  D.,  biz.  516  en  verv.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gift,  the  rendering  of  seven  Heb.  and  four  Greek 
terms  (with  their  variations  from  the  same  root)  in  the 
A.  v.,  besides  being  the  import  of  others  differently 
rendered.  Several  of  these  have  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cial meaning,  indicative  of  the  relation  of  giver  and 
receiver,  or  of  the  motive  and  object  of  the  presenta- 
tion.    Thev  are  as  follows  : 

m 

1.  Properly  and  simply  •Jl^p,  mattan'^  a  gratuify 
(Prov.  xix,  6),  to  secure  favor  (Prov.  xviii,  16;  xxi, 
14),  in  religious  thankfulness  (Numb,  xviii,  11),  or  in 
dowry  (Gen.  iv,  12).     From  the  same  root  (^PJ,  nor 

than\  to  bestow^  in  the  widest  sense)  are  also  ^SriiQi 
mattanah%  a  present^  e.  g.  a  divine  bestowal  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  18),  in  charity  (Esth.  ix,  22),  in  religious  conse- 
cration (Exod.  xxviii,88;  Lev.  xxiii,  38 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
6,  7,  29 ;  Deut  xvi,  17 ;  Ezek.  xx,  26,  31,  89),  in  in- 
heritance (Gen.  XXV,  6;  2  Chron.  zxi,  8;  Ezek.  xlvi. 


1 16,17),  or  as  a  bribe  (Prov.  xv,27;  Ecdes.  vi, 7) ;  with 

'  its  corresponding  Chald.  nsrip,  matUnak'y  e.  g.  a  royal 

I  botmig  (Dan.  ii,  6,  48 ;  v,  17) ;  and  the  synonTtnoos 

rr)P,  mattcUh'f  e.  g.  a  reward  (as  rendered  in  1  Kings 

xiii,  7)  orye«  (Prov.  xxv,  14),  or  simple  conferment 

'  (Eccles.  iii,  13 ;  v,  19)  or  contribution  (Ezek.  xlvi,  5, 

1 11).     From  the  same  root  likewise  the  Netkimm  (sc 

gioen^  i.  e.  consecrated.  Numb,  viii,  19). 

I  2.  From  the  root  XbS,  naaa\  to  roue,  in  the  "  Hel** 
sense  of  aidingy  sc.  by  a  gift,  come  TKC^,  maseik'^pe- 

I  cuniarg  astisiance  (Esth.  ii,  18 ;  elsewhere  in  v^nmt 

,  altered  significations,  and  with  different  renderings) ; 

I  and  rM^3,  ntweM,  a  present  in  token  of  respect  (2  Sam. 

I  xlx,  42).  Perhaps  the  inherent  idea  of  these  tcfrms, 
however,  is  rather  that  of  <^flaiion  to  a  superior,  L  e. 
honorary  gift ;  hence  the  former  is  also  used  of  a  dish 
of  honor  sent  to  special  guests  (**me8a,"  xliii,  84;  2 
Sam.  xi,  8),  and  of  a  tax  or  fixed  contribution  towards 
the  sanctuary  (^*  collection,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9),  or 
voluntaiy  first-fruits  offered  ("oblation,"  Ezek.  xx, 
40);  like  the  cognate  K^p,  maua"^  ("tribute,"  2 
Chron.  xvii,  11). 

8.  More  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  a  votive  offering  is 
nnsp,  mtncAoA',  an  oblcUion  or  propitiatory  gift  (2 
Sam.  viii,  2,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  2,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxri,  8; 
xxxii,  23 ;  Psa.  xlv,  12 ;  " present,"  Gen.  zxxii,lS,  18, 
20,  21 ;  xxxiii,  10 ;  xliii,  11, 15,  25,  26 ;  Judg.  iii,  15, 
17, 18 ;  vi,  18 ;  1  Sam.  x,  27 ;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Kings 
viii,  8,  9 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  xvii,  5, 11 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  10; 

'  in  several  of  which  passages  the  word  has  the  acces- 
sorv  idea  of  tribute :  elsewhere  nsuallv  rendered  "  of- 
fering**).  Kindred  in  meaning  with  the  last,  but  from 
an  entirely  different  root  (*i^C,  Mvr,  to  travel  about 
with  a  commodity  offered  in  sale),  is  fll^cri,  UtkurQh'y 
a  concUiatory  **  present,"  e.  g.  to  a  seer = fee  (1  Sam. 

'  ix,  7).  Different  still  is  n-QJlin,  Urumak'  (from  nn, 
rwaiy  to  be  high),  an  oblation  (Prov.  xxix,  4),  especial- 
ly a  peace-o^M^  (as  usually  rendered).  The  word 
n3*^a,  blessing,  is  sometimes  used  of  a  present  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxv,  27;  2  Kings  v,  15),  muniii- 
cence  (Prov.  xi,  25),  or  benefaction  (Gen.  xlix,  25 ;  Isa. 
xix,  24). 

4.  Mercenary  in  character  are  the  following:  *^^, 
'  sho'ehad,  a  bribe,  especially  given  to  a  judge  to  obtain 
'  a  favorable  verdict  (Exod.  xxiii,  8;  Deut.  xvi,  19;  2 

Chron.  xix,  7;  Prov.  vi,  85;  xvii,  8,  28;  Isa.  i,  28; 
,  Ezek.  xxii,  12;    elsewhere   rendered  "bribe,"  "re- 
■  ward,"  "present");   "<?^*«»  eshkar   (from  -i=r,  to 
i  hire), price,  i.  e.  tribute  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  "present," 
Ezek.  xxvu,  15).     So  also  D^^nsi^p,  AiOuckini'  (liter- 
ally sending*  away),  dotal  *' presents"  (1  Kings  ix,  16) 
[see  Dowry]  ;  but  n"l3,  ne'deh  (lit.  liberality),  signi- 
fies the  prodigal  wages  of  a  harlot  (Ezek.  xvi,  85). 

5.  In  Greek  the  usual  terms  are  some  derivative 
from  ^iSu/pt,  to  give,  namely  Sopa,  a  gift,  simply,  t  e. 
the  thing  given  (Matt,  vii,  11 ;  Luke  xi,  13 ;  Eph.  iv, 
8 ;  Phil,  iv,  17),  Somi',  the  act  of  ^'i^  (James  i,  17); 
f!iopov,  a  conferment  in  token  of  amity  (Matt,  ii,  U ; 
Eph.  ii,  8 ;  Rev.  xi,  10),  or  sacrificial  (Malt  v,  23,  24; 
viii,  4;  xxiii,  18, 19;  Heb.  v,  1;  viii,  8,  4;  ix,  9;  xi, 
4),  or  merely  eleemosynary  (Luke  xxi,  1)  or  in  conse- 
cration (Matt.  XV,  5;  Mark  vii,  11)  [see  Gorbak]; 
whereas  Sutptd,  a  gratuity  (John  iv,  10 ;  Acts  ii,  38 ; 
viii,  20;  x,  46 ;  xi,  17 ;  Rom.  v,  15, 17 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  16; 
Eph.  iii,  7 ;  iv,  7 ;  Heb.  vi,  4),  and  itiprjfia,  endowment 
(Rom.  v,  16 ;  James  i,  17),  refer  to  spiritual  bestow- 
roents,  i.  e.  grace.  These  significations  are  distribu- 
ted 


ing 


in  (iva3i7f(a,  a  votive  offering  (Loke  xxi,  5,  as  be- 
_  hung  up),  and  ^apiC  (2  Cor.  viii.  4;  "Kbcrality," 
1  Cor.  xvi,  8 ;  "l)enefit,"  2  Cor.  i,  15),  grace  (aa  alse- 
where  usually  rendered),  and  its  cognate  x^pfO/Mt,  an 
ivipartation  which  is  spoken  of  spiritual  and  oomerited 
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endowments  (Rom.  v,  15,  16 ;  yi,  28),  especially  the 
miraculuus  or  special  powers  granted  to  the  early 
Christians  (Rom.  i,  11;  xii,6;  lCor.i,7;  vii,7;  xii, 
4, 9,  28,  30,  81 ;  2  Cor.  i,  11 ;  1  Tim.  iy,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i, 
6 ;  1  Pet.  iy,  10) ;  while  fiepurfiog  (a  dividing:^  as  in  Heb. 
iy,  12),  points  out  the  dUtribulion  of  these  among  be- 
lievers (Heb.  ii,  4).  Henderson  has  admirably  ana- 
lyzed the  terms  used  in  the  above  passage  (1  Cor.  xii, 
4-6)  for  these  various  **  operations'*  in  his  work  on  Di- 
viae  Jfupiraiion  (Lond.  1847),  lect.  iy.  See  Spiritual 
Gifts. 

'*  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  has  in  all 
ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but  also  a  more 
formal  and  signilicant  proceeding  in  the  East  than 
among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely  into  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation,  alliance,  or  con- 
tract of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into  between  states  or 
sovereigns  without  a  previous  interchange  of  presents  : 
none  of  the  important  events  of  private  life,  betrothal, 
marriage,  coming  of  age,  birth,  take  place  without 
presents :  even  a  visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  present.  The  extent  to  which  the  cuft- 
tom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation  from  the 
peculiar  usages  of  the  East :  it  is  clear  that  the  term 
*  gift'  is  frequently  used  where  we  would  substitute 
tribute*  or  'fee.'  The  tribute  of  subject  states  was 
paid,  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  na- 
tion presenting  its  particular  product — a  custom  which 


The  refusal  of  a  present  was  regarded  as  a  high  indigo 
nity,  and  this  constituted  the  aggravated  insult  noticed 
in  Matt,  xxii,  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  been  offer- 
ed and  refused  (Trench,  Parables),  No  less  an  insult 
was  it  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of 
the  parties  demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x,  27).     Compare 

pRKSK'Sr. 

Gift  of  Tongues.    See  Tongues,  Gift  of. 

Gifts,  Spiritual  (xapi(7;iara,cAanMu).  On  this 
subject  we  make  the  following  extract,  by  permission, 
from  Schaff,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  116: 

**  By  the  expresttion  spiritual  gift  or  gift  ofgrace^ 
X<iptafMj  (vipyi7/ia,  the  apostle  means  *a  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  for  the  common  good'  QPaviputaif;  roi)  ttvcv- 
fiarog  vpog  to  cvfi^ipov,  1  Cor.  xii,  7;  irpip  rtjv  oi«o- 
Softiifv  Tfis  iKKXtftriag,  xiv,  12 ;  compare  Eph.  iv,  12) ; 
that  is,  not  faith  in  general,  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  whole  Christian  disposition,  but  a  particu- 
lar energy  and  utterance  of  the  believer's  life,  prompt- 
ed and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church ;  the  predominant  religious  qualification, 
the  peculiar  divine  talent  of  the  individual,  by  which 
he  is  to  perform  his  function,  as  an  organic  member,  in 
the  vital  action  of  the  whole,  and  promote  its  growth. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  something 
supematurally  wrought,  and  bestowed  by  free  grace 
(comp.  1  Cor.  xii,  11);  yet  it  forms  itself,  like  Chris- 


is  fireqaently  illustrated  in  tlie  sculptures  of  Assyria   tianity  in  general,  upon  the  natural  basis  prepared  for 


and  Egypt;  hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  present  was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction 


it  in  the  native  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the 
man,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  gifts  of  God.    These 


(Judg.  iii,  16-18;  2  Sam.  viii,  2,  6;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  natural  qualities  it  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Kings  xvii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  11 ;  xxvi,  8) ;  and  hence  with  fire,  and  rouses  to  higher  and  freer  activity.  The 
the  expression  '  to  bring  presents'  =to  own  submission    charisms  arc  many,  correisponding  to  the  various  facul- 


(l^sa.  Ixviii,  29 ;  lxxyi,ll;  Isa.  xviii,  7).  Again,  the 
present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  consulting  *  fee,'  and  conveyed  no  idea 
of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  comp.  xii,  3;  2  Kings  v,  6; 
viii,  9) :  it  was  only  when  false  prophets  and  corrupt 
jndges  arose  that  the  present  was  prostituted,  and  be- 
came, instead  of  a  minehah  (as  in  the  instances  quoted), 


ties  of  the  soul  and  the  needs  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  in  this  very  abundance  and  diversity  of  gifts  are 
revealed  the  riches  of  divine  grace  (TrouciXi;  x^'P'C^^ow, 
1  Pet.  iv,  10).  As,  however,  they  all  flow  from  the 
same  source,  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are 
gifts  of  free  grace,  so  they  all  subserve  the  same  end, 
the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.    Hence  the  apos- 


a  Mhochad  or  bribe  (Isa.  i,  23;  v,  23;  Ezek.  xxii,  12;    tie  applies  to  them  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  bodily 


Mic.  iii,  11).  But  even  allowing  for  these  cases,  which 
are  hardly  'gifts'  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is 
still  a  large  excess  remaining  in  the  practice  of  the 
East :  friends  brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joy- 
ful occasion  (Esth.  ix,  19, 22),  those  who  asked  for  in- 
formation or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  Kings  viii, 
8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was  expected  (Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  2  Kings  xv,  19 ;  xvi,  8), 
mlers  to  their  favorites  (Gen.  xlv,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  8), 
especially  to  their  officers  (E<«th.  ii,  18 ;  Joseph  us,  Ant. 
xii,  2, 16),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  occa- 
sions (2  Sam.  vi,  19) :  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride 
(A.  y.  *  dowr^'*),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  pres- 
ents (Gen.  xxxiv,  12 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  22),  while  the 
father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  her 
awq^,  as  is  expressed  in  the  term  shiUuchwi  (D*^nbd) 
(1  Kings  ix,  16);  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons 
of  concubines  were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen. 
XXV,  6). 

**  The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as  were 
the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  xvi,  20;  xxv,  18), 
sheep,  and  cattle  ((Jen.  xxxii,  1.9-15;  Judg.  xv,  1), 
gold  (2  Sam.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xiii,  11 ;  Matt,  ii,  11),  jew- 
els (Gen.  xxiv,  53),  fiirniture,  and  vessels  for  eating 
and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  delicacies,  such  as 
spices,  honey,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  63;  1  Kings  x,  25; 
2  Kings  V,  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted into  high  office  (Esth.  vi,  8 ;  Dan.  v,  16 ;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  as 
mnch  parade  as  possible ;  the  presents  were  conveyed 
by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii,  18),  or,  still  better, 
on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden  (2  Kings  viii,  9),  even 
when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  was  unnecessaiy. 


organism,  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  different 
members  (Rom.  xii,  4-6 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  12  sq.).  To  this 
practical  design  the  term  administrations  or  ministry 
(/^taKoviai,  1  Cor.  xii,  5 ;  comp.  Eph.  iv,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv, 
10)  no  doubt  refers.  Everj-  one  has  '  his  proper  gift,' 
which  best  corresponds  to  his  natural  peculiarity  and 
is  indispensable  for  his  sphere  of  activity  (1  Cor.  vil, 
7 ;  xii,  11 ;  Rom.  xii,  6 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  10).  But  several 
charisms  may  also  he  united  in  one  individual.  This 
was  the  case  particularh*  with  the  apostles,  whose  of- 
fice in  fact  originally  included  all  other  spiritual  of- 
fices and  their  functions,  even  to  the  diaconate  (comp. 
Acts  iv,  36,  37 ;  vi,  2).  It  is  true  they  all  had  not 
these  gifts  in  equal  measure.  John  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed especially  the  charisms  of  love,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  prophecy ;  Peter,  those  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  miracles,  and  discernment  of  spir- 
its (comp.  Acts  v,  i  sq.) ;  James,  those  of  the  faithful 
episcopal  superintendence  of  a  congregation,  and  si- 
lent, patient  service  at  the  altar.  Most  variously  en- 
dowed in  this  respect  was  St.  Paul,  emipent  alike  in 
knowing  and  in  setting  forth  divine  mysteries ;  fitted 
both  for  the  labors  of  a  pioneer,  and  for  preserving  and 
confirming  established  order ;  at  home  among  visions 
and  revelations ;  excelling  all  the  Corinthians  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18) ;  and  accredited  among 
them  by  signs  and  wonders  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).  The 
greatest  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world  always 
proceed  from  individuals  uncommonly  gifted,  in  whom 
the  scattered  mental  energies  of  their  age  are  harmo« 
niously  concentrated.  Of  course,  however,  the  num- 
l)er  or  strength  of  the  charisms  establishes  no  merit  of 
preference  as  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  For  this, 
living  faith  in  Christ  is  sufficient.  The  charisms  are 
free  gifts  of  grace ;  and  the  man  is  responsible,  not  loi 
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tTie  possessioTi,  but  for  the  nse  of  them.  Every  spirit- 
ual gift  is  liable  to  abuse.  Spiritual  knowledge  may 
puff  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1).  The  gift  of  tongues  may  fos- 
ter vanity  and  the  disposition  to  monopolize  the  ben- 
efit of  worship  in  self-edifying  rapture  (xiv,  2  sq.). 
And  every  gift  is  attended  with  heavy  responsibility. 
Hence  the  apostle's  earnest  commendation  of  love, 
which  alone  would  prevent  such  abuse  of  other  giftfi, 
and  make  their  exercise  pleasing  to  God.  The  value 
of  the  gifts  varied ;  not  depending,  however,  as  many 
of  the  Corinthians  thought,  on  their  splendor  and  out- 
ward effect,  but  on  their  practical  utility  for  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  3  sq.). 
This  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  showed  it- 
self first  in  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  Some  of  these  gifts,  as  those 
of  prophecy  and  miracles,  meet  us,  indeed,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  before  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
we  find  the  disciples  healing  the  sick  and  casting  out 
devils  (Matt,  xi,  8  ;  Mark  vi,  13).  But  the  pertmment 
possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  Chrlat 
was  attached  to  his  glorification  and  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  (John  vii,  39).  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  as  a  holy 
energy,  awakening  in  every  susceptible  soul  a  depth 
of  knowledge,  a  power  of  will,  and  a  jubilee  of  heav- 
enly joy,  wliich  formed  a  glowing  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  paganism.  For  the  Lord  had  promised 
(Mark  xvl,  17,  18)  that  the  gifts  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  casting  out  devils,  and  healing,  should  be  not 
confined  to  a  few,  but  bestowed  on  the  mass  of  believ- 
ers. This  blooming  glory  of  the  infant  Church  nn- 
iblded  itself  most  luxuriantly  among  the  intellectual, 
excitable,  gifted  Greeks,  especially  in  the  Corinthian 
Church.  But  there,  too,  the  dangers  and  abuses  at- 
tending it  most  frequently  appenred.  The  usual  me- 
dium of  communicating  spiritual  gifts  was  the  laying 
on  of  the  apostles*  hands  (Acts  viii,  17 ;  xix,  6 ;  1  Tim. 
iv,  14) ;  yet  on  Cornelius  and  his  company  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  immediately  after  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  tongues  and 
prophesy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  brethren,  before  Peter  had  baptized  them 
(Acte  X,  44, 46). 

*•*■  It  is  the  prevailing  view  that  the  charisms,  some 
of  them  at  least,  as  those  of  miracles  and  tongues,  be- 
long not  essentiiiliy  and  permanently  to  the  Church, 
but  were  merely  a  temporary  adventitious  efflorescence 
of  the  apostolic  period,  an  ornamental  appenflagc,  like 
the  wedding-dress  of  a  youthful  bride,  and  afterwards 
disappeared  from  histor}',  giving  place  to  the  regular 
and  natural  kind  of  moral  and  religious  activity.  So, 
among  the  anclenU,  Chrvsostom,  who  begins  his  twen- 
ty-ninth homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with 
these  words :  Tovro  uTray  to  \topiov  (T<p6^pa  iarlv  dtro' 
^tf,  Tt'jv  ck  daapfiav  ri  rwv  irpay  fidrtov  ay  void 
Tt  Kai  (XXet^cc  voih^t^v  Tore  fiiv  av^^atvov- 
rctiv,  vvv  6 i  ov  yivo/icv(uv.  Among  modems 
compare,  for  example,  Olshausen  (jCommml.  iii,  683), 
who  makes  the  charismatic  form  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion cease  with  the  third  century.  With  special  dis- 
tinctness, this  view  is  expressed  by  Trautmann  as  fol- 
lows {Die  Apostol.Kirvhe^  1^48,  p.  309) :  *  As,in  the  case 
of  marriage,  the  festivity  of  the  wedding^ay  cannot 
always  lafst,  any  more  than  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
love  when  the  seriousness  and  steady  activity  of  the 
common  pilgrimage  just  begun  comes  on ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  order  of  nature,  the  blossom  must 
fail  away  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive — though,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fruit  does  not  appear  without  the  preced- 
ing blossom — so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  could  not,  must  not  continue  in  the 
Church.  It  could  not — because  the  earthly  human  na- 
ture  is  not  able  constantly  to  bear  the  bliss  of  ecstasy 
and  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from  above,  as  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  three  chosen  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.     It  must  not — because 


the  continuance  of  the  Uossom  wotdd  have  hindered 
the  development  of  the  fruit.  The  splendor  of  these 
higher  powers  would  unavoidably  have  fixed  the  eve 
and  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  and  the  proper 
object  and  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest  of  the 
world,  would  have  been  neglected.*  The  Irvin^tes, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  Montanists  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, look  upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  oflSoes  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Church 
at  any  time ;  make  their  disappearance  the  fault  of 
Christianity  ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  Church  without  a  revival  of  the  charisms 
and  the  apostolate.  They  appeal  to  such  passages  as 
1  Cor.  xii,  27-81 ;  Eph.  iv,  11-13,  where  undue  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  *  till ;'  and  to  1  Thess.  v,  19,  20;  1  Cor. 
xii,  31 ;  xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Chris- 
tians against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  l>ut 
also  positively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  after 
his  miraculous  gifts.  So  Thiersch,  the  (only)  scien- 
',  tific  theologian  of  the  Irvingite  community,  in  his  For- 
Irsungm  iiber  KcUkolL  tMmtu  und  Prote$tantimm$,  i,  80 
('2d  edit.) ;  compare  m}'  articles  on  *  Ir\'ingism  and  the 
Church  Question'  in  the  Deutsche  Kir  henfttintd^  vol. 
iii,  Nos.  2, 3, 5,  and  6,  particularly  p.  223  vq.  The  Mor- 
mons, too,  or  '  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Da\ 
Saints,'  whose  rise  (April  6, 1830)  was  almost  simulu- 
neons  with  the  appearance  of  Irvingism  in  England, 
notwithstanding  their  radical  difference  in  spirit  and 
conduct^  likewise  claim  to  possess  all  the  offices  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic  Church.  Their  founder, 
Joseph  Smith,  lays  down, among  other  articles  of  faith  : 
*  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,'  etc.  {Hiat.  of  all  the  ReUg,  Dt- 
nominations  in  the  U,  S.  p.  348,  2d  edit.).  There  seems 
to  us  to  be  here  a  mixture  of  trutii  and  error  on  both 
sides.  In  these  charisms  we  must  distinguish  hetweea 
the  essence  and  the  temporary  form.  The  first  is  per- 
manent ;  the  second  has  dissppeared,  yet  breaks  out  si 
times  sporadical]^',  though  not  with  the  same  strength 
and  purity  as  in  the  apostolic  period.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into 
humanity,  came  with  peculiar  creative  power,  copions- 
ness,  and  freshness;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mass  of  the  unchristian  world ;  and  by  this  very 
exhibition  of  what  was  extraordinary  and  miraculons, 
exerted  a  mighty  attraction  upon  the  worid.  without 
which  it  could  never  have  heen  conquered.  Christian- 
ity, however,  alms  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  enter  into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of 
activity  as  the  ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  become 
the  second,  higher  nature.  As  it  raises  the  natural 
more  and  more  into  the  sphere  of  the  $|Hrit,  so  in  this 
very  process  it  makes  the  supernatural  more  and  more 
natural.  These  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  operation.  Accordingly  we  find,  thi.t  as  fast  as 
the  reigning  power  of  heathenism  is  broken,  those 
charisms  which  exhibited  most  of  the  miraculous  Ite- 
come  less  frequent,  and  after  the  fourth  centoiy  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault 
of  Christianity,  for  at  that  very  time  the  Church  pro- 
duced some  of  her  greatest  teachers,  her  Athanasias 
and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chrysostom  and  her  Augustine. 
It  is  rather  a  result  of  its  victorj-  over  the  woild.  Spir- 
itual gifts,  however,  did  not  then  fully  and  forever  dis- 
appear ;  for  in  times  of  great  awakening,  and  of  the 
powerful  descent  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  creative  epochs 
of  the  Church,  we  now  and  then  observe  phenomena 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  first  century,  along  with 
the  corresponding  dangers  and  abuses,  and  even  Sa- 
tanic imitations  and  caricatures.  These  manifestations 
then  gradually  cease  again,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
development  of  a  new  principle  as  just  stated.  Such 
facts  of  experience  may  serve  to  confirm  and  illoitTato 
the  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age.     In  judging  of 
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them,  moreover,  particulmrly  of  the  mass  of  legends  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  still  lays  claim  to  the  per- 
petual possession  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution  and  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  view  of  the  over-valuation  of  charisms  by 
the  Montanists  and  Irvingites,  we  must  never  forget 
that  Paul  puts  those  which  most  shun  free  inspection, 
and  most  rarely  appear,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  far  be- 
neath the  others,  which  pertain  to  the  regular  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all  times  present  in 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  of 
knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits,  of  govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  love,  Uiat  greatest,  most  valu- 
able, most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  ail  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiii). 

*' Finally,  as  to  the  ckutificcUion  of  the  charisms. 
They  have  often  been  divided  into  extraordinan*  or 
supernatural  in  the  strict  sense,  and  ordinary  or  natu- 
ral. (So  by  Neander;  also  by  Cony  bears  and  How- 
son,  The  Life  and  EputleM  of  St.  Paul  [London,  1853], 
i,  4d&.)  But  thi.  is  improper,  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  all  rest  on  a  natural  basis,  even  the  gift  of  mi'^a- 
cles  (upon  the  dominion  of  mind  over  body,  of  will 
over  matter);  and,  on  the  other,  they  are  all  super- 
natural. St.  Paul  derives  them  all  from  one  and  the 
same  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  their  supernatural,  divine 
element,  that  makes  them  charisms.  Nor,  according 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  can  the  division  into 
])ermanent,  or  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  at  all 
times,  and  transitory,  or  such  as  are  confined  to  the 
apostolic  period,  be  strictly  carried  out.  We  there- 
fore propose  a  psychological  classification,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  ttine  prinuiry  Jaculties  of  the  soul;  they  all 
being  capable  and  in  need  of  sanctification,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  fact,  leaving  none  of  them  untouched, 
hut  turning  them  all  to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
With  this  corresponds  also  the  classification  according 
to  the  different  6ra}KAe«  of  the  Church  life,  in  which  the 
activity  of  one  or  tht*  other  of  these  faculties  thus  su- 
pematurally  elevated  predominates.  This  would  give 
us  three  classes  of  charisms :  1.  Those  which  relate  es- 
pecially to/eeliag  and  uforahip,  2.  Those  which  relate 
to  knowledge  and  iheolt>gy.  8.  Those  which  relate  to 
wiU  and  Church  government.  To  the  gifts  of  feeling  be- 
long speaking  with  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  inspired  prophetic  discourse;  to  the  theoretical 
class,  or  gifts  of  intellect,  belong  the  charisms  of  wis- 
dom and  of  knowledge,  of  teacjiing  and  of  discerning 
spirits ;  to  the  practical  class,  or  gifts  of  will,  the  cha- 
risms of  ministration,  of  government,  and  of  miracles. 
Faith  lies  back  of  all,  as  the  motive  power,  taking  up 
the  whole  man,  and  bringing  all  his  faculties  into  con- 
tact with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  under  his  influence 
and  control.** 

On  the  special  gifts,  see  further  in  SchaflT,  ffiit.  of 
the  ApoU.  Church,  §  117-120.  On  the  gift  of  tongues. 
See  Tongues,  Gift  op.  See  also  Jortin,  Remarkt  on 
Ecclesiattieal  History;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Pneu- 
maiotogy ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  ch.  i ;  De- 
litzsch.  Biblical  Psychology,  part  v ;  Martensen,  Ckris- 
tiim  Dogmatics,  §  233-236;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  iv, 
735  sq. ;  and  the  art.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ; 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

Gifttheil,  Ludwio  Friedrich,  a  native  of  Sua- 
bia,  made  himself  a  name  in  the  17th  century  by  his 
fanatical  denunciations  o'  the  State  Church  and  its 
ministers.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  Icnown,  but  he 
began  to  write  during  the  Thirty-Years'  War.  Gift- 
theil  not  only  opposed  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
day,  but  also  believed  himself  called  to  warn  the  gov- 
ernments a^inst  war  and  bloodshed.  For  this  object 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Entcland,  in  1648-1644,  Ztreen 
Briejfe,  gerichtet  an  die  Afachiigen  in  England,  etc. ; 
then,  in  1647,  his  £ine  neue  Declaration  aus  Orient,  etc. 
He  continued  his  warnings  also  to  Cromwell,  and, 
amonj;  other  things,  called  the  protector  **  field-mar- 
shal of  the  devil,  highwayman,  thief,  and  murderer." 


After  wandering  over  more  than  the  half  of  Europe, 
he  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1611.  See  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
u.  Ketzerhisi,  iii,  10;  Bdhme,  8  BStcher  v.  d.  Refonmi' 
tion  der  Kirche  in  England  (Altona,  1734,  p.  941  sq.); 
Hersog,  Beal-Encyklop.  v,  155.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Giger,  George  Musorave,  an  eminent  divine  and 
scholar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  6, 18*22.  He  graduated  with  high  honor 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1841,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1844.  **Soon 
after  finishing  his  college  course  he  was  chosen  tutor 
in  New  Jersey  College.  This  position  he  held  till 
1846,  when  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  adjunct 
professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1854  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature.  He  held  this  chair  till  1865, 
when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  Oct.  11, 1865.  Dr.  Giger  was  heartily 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected.  He  bequeathed  to  it  his  li- 
brary, and  it  is  also  a  residuary  legatee  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  He  also  left  legacies  to 
'^Clio  Hall,"  one  of  the  college  societies,  and  to  the 
order  of  Masons. — Wilson's  Presbyterian  Historiccd  Al-^ 
manac,  ix,  146. 

Gi'hon  (Heb.  Gichon\  'pffli,  in  1  Kings  ftm,  a 
aiream,  as  breaking  forth  from  a  fountain ;  S^pt.  in 
Gen.  ii,  13  ViCiv  v.  r.  Fi/a^i/,  in  1  Kings  i,  33,  88  Wutv, 
in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  80  Vumv,  undistinguishable  in  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14;  Vulg.  Gihon),  the  name  of  two  wa- 
ter-courses. Gesenius  compares  Job  xl,  28,  and  the 
ArabicjoyAauna  axi^jayhunu,  spoken  of  several  larger 
Asiatic  streams,  as  the  Ganges,  Araxes,  etc. 

1.  The  second  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  said  to 
flow  around  the  land  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia  (1  Gen.  ii,  13). 
What  river  is  actually  denoted  here  is  a  matter  of 
great  dispute  and  uncertainty ;  perhaps  the  face  of  the 
country  in  question  has  been  so  greatly  changed  since 
that  time  (although  the  present  tense  is  used  by  Moses  • 
in  the  description)  as  to  efface  the  distinctive  marks 
given.  See  Paradise.  We  may  here  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  interpretation,  and  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Gesenius,  is  that  of  Josephus  {TriMv,  Ant.\,\ 
3),  which  identifies  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile;  so  also 
the  Sept.,  which  in  Jer.  ii,  18,  for  Sihor  or  the  Nile, 
has  Vfjutv,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  27  puts  Tinov  (A.  V. 
**  Geon")  for  the  Nile.  The  Mohammedans  likewise 
reckon  the  Nile  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  (^Fund- 
grab,  des  Orients,  i,  304).  Others  regard  the  Oxus  as 
meant  (Rosenm Oiler,  AUerth.  i,  1,  p.  184 ;  Ritter,  Erdk, 
ii,  480),  others  the  Araxes  (Reland) ;  others  still  the 
Ganges  (Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  i,  333).— Winer,  i,  428. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  first,  or  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held  also 
that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  great  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  although  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  f^qoent  allusion  is  made  to  this  river,  it 
nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted with  the  Sept  rendering  of  lin'^D  by  rijwv  in  Jer. 

ii,  18 :  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
translators  have  given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same 
passage,  that  they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing. Among  modem  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by 
Delitzsch,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  {Genesis)  have  not  hes- 
itated to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  description  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without 
reference  to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
^aphical  knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative, 
but,  so  far  from  removing  the  difllculty,  it  introduces 
another  equally  ^reat.  U  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  wert  ai 
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contradictory  to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land 
and  water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
at  a  much  later  period.  At  present  we  have  nothing 
but  categorical  assertion.  Pausanias  (il,  6),  indeed, 
records  a  legend  that  the  Euphrates,  after  disappear- 
ing in  a  marsh,  rises  again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows 
through  Egypt  as  the  Nile.  Arrian  (£zp.  Alex,  vi,  1) 
relates  that  Alexander,  on  binding  crocodiles  in  the  In- 
dus, and  beans  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote,  that  on 
receiving  more  accurate  information  Alexander  aban- 
doned his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the  subject.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one  time  ,a  theory  afloat 
that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauretania 
(PUny,  n.  N.  V,  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (H'^a,  to  hurst  foriK)  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing,  impetuous 
stream.  According  to  Golius  (Lejr.  Arab.\  Jichun  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  assumed  by  RosenmUller,  Hartmann,  and 
Michaelis  to  be  the  Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Arax- 
es,  too,  is  called  by  the  Persians  Jichun  ar-RaSy  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland, 
Calmet,  and  colonel  Chesney  as  the  modem  represent- 
ative of  the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as 
the  name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  riv- 
ers. That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Pei^ian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory 
which  places  the  gdrden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat  el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huct  contended  that  it  was  the  eastern- 
most of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius,  conceiving 
that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis 
(^=AudaniHsy  qitasi  Edenitis)^  on  the  Euphrates,  were 
compelled  to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Nahar- 
sar,  the  Marses  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii,  6,  §  25).  That 
it  should  be  the  Orontes  (Lcclerc),  the  Ganges  (Butt- 
mann  and  EwaUl),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from 
the  side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles  north- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link),  necessarily 
followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories. 
Risk  and  Verbrugge  are  in  favor  of  the  Gyndes  of  the 
ancients  (Herod,  i,  180),  now  called  the  Di^'alah,  one 
of  the  trilmtJiries  of  the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol 
(Ugolino,  vol.  vii)  was  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  was  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and 
the  Gihon  with  a  river  which  his  editor,  Ilyde,  ex- 
plains to  be  the  Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  Iliddelcel  and  P'rath 
are  rivers  of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these 
rivers  actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  then  run  under  ground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraom  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in  a 
very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and,  after  passing  underneath  the 
sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of  the 
gloUe. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sacred  narrative  makes  it  evident 
that  all  the  rivers  in  question  took  their  origin  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  we 
must  refer  the  Gihon  to  one  of  the  streams  of  the  same 
region,  namely,  the  lake  system  of  Central  Armenia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  I^ke  Van.  As  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flow  southerly,  so  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  bv  the  Pison  and  (iihon  are  intended  rivers  flow- 
ing  northerly,  probably  one  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
the  other  towards  the  Euxine.  No  lietter  representa- 
tive of  the  (iihon  can  l>e  found  in  this  region  than  the 
Arares  ('Apa'$»/t)  of  antiquity,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 


to  this  day  bears  the  same  name  among  the  Arabs. 
This  is  a  large  river  in  Armenia  Major,  which  tiket  ita 
rise  flrom  a  number  of  sources  in  Mount  Abas  {tJbo 
present  Bin-Gol),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Euphrates 
(Strabo,  p.  531 ;  Pliny,  vi,  10;  Ptolemy,  v,  18;  §  S,  6, 
9).  The  general  course  may  be  described  as  east,  Uien 
south-east,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, it  resumes  its  south-east  coarse,  and,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Cyrus  (Kur),  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  (Col.  Monteith,  in  the  Ixmdon  Geogr, 
Jottm,  vol.  iii).  It  is  the  modern  Arras  (Smith,  Did. 
of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).     See  Edem. 

2.  A  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  young 
Solomon  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king  (1  Kings  i,  33, 
38),  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  of  En-rogel,  with 
the  city  between  (ver.  9,  41),  but  its  direction  is  not 
indicated.     Subsequently  Hezekiah  **  stopped  &e  up- 
per water-course  [or  upper  outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  80 ;  xxxiii,  14). 
This  was,  perhaps,  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Ass^nian  army  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  flnding  water,  great  nnmbers  of  the 
people  labored  with  much  diligence  in  stopping  the 
water  of  the  fountains  without  the  city,  and  in  partic- 
ular of  "  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8,  4).     The  author  of  the  book 
of  Sirach  (xlviii,  17)  also  states  that   "Hezekiah 
brought  water  into  the  midst  of  the  city ;  he  dug  with 
iron  into  the  rock,  and  built  fountains  for  the  waters." 
The  fountain  of  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephns 
as  lying  outside  the  city  (Piwi/,  Ant.  vii,  14,  5).    From 
a  comparison  of  these  passages,  the  editor  of  the  Pvio- 
rial  Bible  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii)  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Res&xrckes,  i, 
313),  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  of  Gihou 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was  "  stopped"  or 
covered  over  by  Hezekiah,  and  its  waters  brought  by 
subterraneous  channels  into  the  city.      Before  that 
time  it  would  naturally  have  flowed  down  throagh  the 
valley  of  the  Gihon,  and  probably  formed  the  brook 
which  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.     **The  fountain 
may  have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured 
very  easily  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one 
or  more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.     Something 
of  the  very  same  kind  is  still  seen  in  the  fountains 
near  Solomon's  Pools  .beyond  Bethlehem,  where  the 
water  rises  in  subterranean  chambers,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  except  down  a  narrow  shaft  like  a  well. 
In  this  way  the  waters  of  Gihon  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  enemy  and  preserved  in  the  city,  in  which 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  distributed  among  va- 
rious reservoirs  and  fountains."     From  all  tiiese  cir- 
cumstances there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  an 
open  fountain,  called  "the  fountain  of  Gihon,"  did 
anciently  exist  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  the  waters 
of  which  may  still  continue  to  flow  by  subterranean 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  Temple,  and  perhaps  to 
Siloam.     This  fountain  was  probably  near  the  present 
Upper  Pool,  in  the  valley  west  of  Jerusalem.    This 
Upper  Pool  is  a  large  tank,  which  is  dry  in  summer, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  becomes  full,  when  its  waters 
are  conducted  by  a  small,  rude  aqueduct  or  channel 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah  within  the  citv  (Roijinson's  Restart^  i, 
352,  612-514).     Mr.  Williams  {Holy  City,  ii,  4^)  w  - 
gests  another  route  for  the  water  in  quei«tion,  naniely, 
that  the  upper  spring  of  Gihon  once  had  its  issue  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  where  its  waters  were  originally  received 
into  a  basin  called  the  Serpent's  Pool,  and  thence 
flowed  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    This  npp* 
outflow  Hezekiah  stopped,  and  brought  the  water  by 
an   aqueduct  down  the   Tyropceon  to  the  Temple, 
whence  the  surplus  flowed  off  by  an  old  channel  to 
the  fountain  of  the  Vurgin,  and  was  continued  through 
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a  new  bore  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
luuns  thinks  was  the  I^ower  Pool  of  Isa.  xxii,  9, 11. 
Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  266)  lilcewise  confounds  the  lower 
spring  of  Gibon  with  Siloam.     This  latter,  he  says, 
has  the  same  peculiar  qualities  as  the  water  of  a  cis- 
tern found  between  the  castle  of  David  and  the  Tem- 
ple Mount,  showing  the  course  of  the  now  closed  up- 
per fount  of  Gihon.     From  the  terms  of  the  first  pas- 
sage in  which  Gihon  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  i,  83,  38, 
45),  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  city 
—"Bring  him  down  (Dft'l^h)  upon  (b?)  Gihon"— 
**They  are  come  up  0^^)  from  thence."     With  this 
agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14),  where  it 
is  called  "  Gihon-in-the-valley,"  the  word  rendered 
valley  being  wichai  (^nS).    In  this  latter  place  Gihon 
is  named  to  designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built 
by  Manasseh— *'  outside  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 
of  [rather  to  b]  Gihon-in-the-valley  to  the  entrance  of 
the  iiah-gate."     It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above 
passages  that  Gihon  was  a  spring;  but  the  only  re- 
maining place  in  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests  that 
idea,  or  at  least  that  it  had  given  its  name  to  some 
water — '*  HezelLiah  also  stopped  the  upper  source  or 
issue  (K^IQ,  from  K^^,  to  rush  forth  ;^  incorrectly 
*  water-course'  in  A.V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  (2 
Chion.  xxxii,  80).     If  the  place  to  which  Solomon 
was  brought  down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in- 
the-valley — and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was — then  the  "upper  source"  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a  higher  level.     Jose- 
phus  also  speaiks  of  water  brought  to  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picns  (Wtir,  v,  7,  8),  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  west.    The  following  are  therefore  the  views 
propounded  as  to  its  real  import  and  locality :  (1)  Some 
affirm  that  Gihon  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  words 
K-^a,  "a  valley,"  and  in,  "beauty."     The  fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  which  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
bad  ori;dnaUy  flowed  into  the  brook  Kidron,  but  was 
artificially  carried  by  a  conduit  across  the  ridge  of 
Sion  (?)  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.     This  was  the  lower 
water-course  of  Gihon.     More  to  the  north  was  an- 
ciently another  spring,  called  the  upper  water-course 
of  Gihon,  which  was  stopped  or  sealed  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  and  conve3'ed  to  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David  (Lewin,  Jerusalem^  p.  11  sq.).     It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  theory  the  "  city  of  David"  is  iden- 
tilied  with  3Ioriah.     (2)  Others  think  that  Gihon  was 
the  old  name  of  the  T3Topoean  valley ;  that  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  was  the  *'  lower  Gihon ;"  and  that  the  **  up- 
per Gihon"  was  only  the  table-land  north  of  the  Da- 
mascus gate  (Williams,  //o/y  City^  i,  124,  supplement). 
(3)  Others  hold  that  Gihon  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  that  the  '*  up- 
per outflow"  was  at  the  head  of  that  valley  west  of 
the  city  (Robinson,  B,  R.  i,  346).     (4)  An  English  en- 
gineer, recently  sent  out  to  survey  the  waters  of  Je- 
ruaalero,  has  reported  that  there  is  not,  and  from  the 
position  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  strata 
there  could  not  be,  any  perennial  fountain  in  or  around 
Jerusalem.     The  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  he 
says,  is  supplied  by  the  leakage  from  the  great  cisterns 
under  the  Temple  area ;  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  its 
water  is  occasioned  by  stagnation  and  filth  (MS.  Re- 
port).    If  this  be  so,  then  Gihon  could  neither  be  a 
fountain  nor  a  perennial  stream.     The  results  of  this 
examination  of  authorities  may  be  thus  stated.     The 
upper  fountain  of  Gihon  was  in  the  head  of  the  valley  | 
of  Hinnom,  and  a  stream  from  it  ran  down  through 
that  valley.     The  fountain  was  covered  by  Hezekiah, 
and  the  water  brought  into  the  city  of  David  by  a  con- 
cealed channel,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.     There  was 
an  '* upper"  and  a  "lower"  pool  in  this  valley.     A 
close  examination  of  the  place  tends  to  confirm  these 
No  fountain  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  could 


it  be  without  extensive  excavations ;  but  a  section  of 
an  old  aqueduct  was  laid  bare  when  sinking  the  foon- 
dations  of  the  new  churoh  on  the  northern  summit  of 
Zion.  It  was  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in 
places  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  its  direction  wa» 
from  west  to  east  (Bartlett,  Waika  ahvut  Jenualefn,  p. 
84).  This  may  be  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct 
from  Gihon;  and  it  may  have  carried  the  water  to 
the  Temple  area  as  well  as  to  Zion.  In  the  valley 
of  Uinnom  are  still  two  great  "pools;"  one  at  its 
head,  called  Birket  d-MamtUa;  another  west  of  the 
present  Sion  gate  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  called 
Birixt  et' Sultan,  The  founuin  or  rivulet  in  ques- 
tion is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  aqueduct  system  of  Je- 
rusalem, all  of  it  probably  traceable  to  the  supply 
from  the  pools  of  Solomon  at  Bethlehem.     See  Jeru- 
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He  was  bom  at  Olivera,  in  Aragon,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Alcala,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  Scholastic  theology.  After  his 
ordination  he  became  canon-preacher  at  the  cathedral 
of  Seville,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Signenza. 
Under  the  influence  of  Rodrigo  de  Valer  (q.  v.)  he 
was  led  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ef- 
fect appeared  in  the  life  And  power  of  his  preaching, 
which  was  soon  noised  af  road.  He  united  with  Var- 
gas (q.  V.)  and  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  in  a  plan  for  dif- 
fusing practical  religious  life.  In  1550  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  emperor  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa, 
and  this  preferment  excited  the  anger  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  emperor  and  the  chapter  of 
Seville  interfered  in  his  behalf;  but,  after  a  singular 
trial  (for  details,  see  M'Crie),  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  (1551),  from  which  he  was  released  in 
1555.  He  died  soon  after.  His  remains  were  taken 
from  the  grave  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and  burnt, 
OS  those  of  a  Lutheran  heretic. — M^Crie,  Reformation 
in  Spain,  ch.  iv. 

Gil'alai  (Heb.  Gilala/,  *<At,  perhaps  dungy  [Ge- 
senius],  or  vxighttf  [FOrst] ;  Sept.  PiXteiX),  one  of  the 
priests  appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  aid  Zecbariah  in  the 
musical  services  under  Ezra  at  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  86).     B.C.  446. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  {Gitfid)enui  Porreianus\ 
a  Scholastic  theologian  and  follower  of  Abelard,  wag 
bom  at  Poitiers  in  1070,  He  studied  philosophy  under 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  and  theology  under  Anselm  and 
Radulfus  of  Laon.  He  began  to  lecture  at  Chartres, 
and  both  there  and  at  Paris  achieved  great  distinction 
as  a  profound  logician  and  an  original  teacher.  In 
1142  be  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  but  did  not  give 
up  his  metaphysical  pursuits.  He  treated  theology 
more  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  divine^  making 
more  use  of  Aristotle  than  of  Scripture  or  of  the  fa- 
thers. His  style  was  very  obscure.  He  was  a  thor* 
ough  Realist  in  philosophy.  For  his  theories  with  re* 
gard  to  the  divine  nature  he  was  accused  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  in  1148,  where  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
headed  the  prosecution  against  him.  The  charges 
were  founded  on  the  following  propositions  of  Gilbert: 
1.  That  the  divine  nature,  the  substance  of  God,  is  not 
God.  2.  The  properties  of  the  divine  persons  are  not 
the  persons  themselves ;  and  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity are  one  only  in  virtue  of  their  divinity.  3.  It  was 
not  the  divine  nature,  but  only  the  person  of  the  Word, 
that  became  incarnate.  4.  There  is  no  merit  possible 
but  the  merit  of  Christ.  Gilbert  was  condemned, 
though  some  of  the  cardinals  voted  with  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  remained 
afterwards  unmolested  in  his  diocese.  He  died  in 
1154.  Gilbert  wrote  many  books,  part  of  which  are 
yet  in  MS.  Among  those  printed  are  CommentariuM 
t»  ^ptatuor  Sbroe  de  TrinitaU  of  Boethiua,  published  in 
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BoetliU  Opera  (BiOe,  1670,  M.^-.—LiUr  mz  Prmdpi- 
vnm,  pub.  in  HennaUus  Barlmnu'a  adilioa  of  ArlaU- 
tie.  See  Hanifiiu,  PhOoiophif  3riilattigat.  i,  296  >q.  j 
VoaaiaiJiihvd.aiixOuvniget  mediti  d'AbtUard;  Baur, 
VnielHigiitU,  U,  60a  eq. ;  Neiidder,  Ch.  HUUrs,  iv,  410, 
461  i  Ncander,  Hiilory  o/Dogmaa,  p.  489, 497 ;  Hoefer. 
jVutw.  Biog.  Gtairalt,  xx,  484. 

ailbert,  Eliphalet  Wtieeler,  D.D.,  ■  Preiby- 
terUnminitteT,  and  pre^deot  or  D<^lavrire  College,  vu 
born  at  Lebanon,  Culumbla  Co.,  N.  Y..  Dei.  )9, 179S, 
and  (jrsdnited  at  Union  Cu11c(,'c  in  1SI3.  After  com- 
pletinic  biB  Itmlogl 


bj-  >  few  servants,  from  whom  they  recrired  all  tiny 
required  through  a  window.  Tbc  property  witb  vhicli 
lio  bad  endowed  thii  iuatitalion  waa  atleBded  to  by 
poor  labotera,  wboDi  be  alio  subjected  to  certain  nile* 

trected  inotber  placet,  Gilbert  ieque^t«l  popcEogcse 
III  to  ineorporate  his  foundnliun  with  the  Cist«ciirn. 
Eugene  not  complying  with  the  request,  he  was  Migii 
to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  the  guidance  of  lii* 
coninvgUions,  utd  in  that  riew  attached  >  conifnl  of 
try,  framing  at  the  sune  time 


lion  to  1 


le  Wett,  >i 


elei.*t«d  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Chuttli  in  Wilmington,  Del,  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  missionary  labors  ;  and,  on  being  released 
from  his  charge  at  Wilmington  in  1834,  he  became 
a^fcnt  for  tbe  American  Education  Society,  but  resign- 
ed on  beinij  chosen  president  of  Delaware  College.  In 
18JB  he  returned  to  Wilmington,  where  he  remained 
till  1811,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  preiudency  of 
Delaware  College.  After  a  second  resignation  of  this 
office  in  1»4T,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  tbe  West 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  died  July 
1B5.1,  He  published  The  LeUen  of  Paid  and  Amiau ; 
two  tracla,  vii.  RtgeneTa6on  and  PtrmeraiKe!  three 
artlclea  In  tbe  /Vest.  Rtaea,  vit.  deologs,  The  Apoea- 
l^pte,  and  ifittmanimifM.— Sprague,  Aimatt,  iv,  B96. 

Gilbert,  Oad  Smitli,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  In  Ne«  Haven,  Connec 
ticut,  September  n,  1814.  He  studied  al  the  Wesley- 
an  Univeraily  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  but  for 
several  years  be  turned  his  atlention  to  secular  pur- 
auils.  In  1842  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  New  Hilford,  Connecticut.  Snh- 
seciucntly  he  was  staUoned  at  Woodburj-  and  Wolcolt- 
ville.  In  1847  he  located,  and  removed  lo  Louisiana 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  wbo  died  during 
tbe  same  year.  While  at  the  South,  however,  be  bad 
charge  of'tha  Methodist  Church  at  Opelousas,  La.  In 
1848  he  returned  and  joined  tbe  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, and  was  slaOonad  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  After 
that  ho  was  stationed  at  Soulbporl,  Conn.,  First  Place, 
Hrooklvn,  and  Rye,  N.Y.  In  1855  he  was  agent  for 
the  Wrtleyan  University.  In  1866  be  was  stationed 
at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Second  Ave- 
nue, New  Yort  City,  Sag  Harbor,  I-  I.,  De  Kalb  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  which  «o- 
ciety  he  oriMniied.  His  last  appointment  was  South- 
port,  Conn.  Ho  died  in  New  Haven,  August  1, 18G6. 
Shortly  before  bis  death  he  praised  God,  saying, "  This 
bouse  "is  as  that  of  Obed-Edom,  where  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  rested;  ilisthegalo  ofheaven  ;  heaven  hog  come 
down  lo  earth;  the  angels  are  here.  This  disease  is 
drawing  my  l>ody  down  to  earth,  but  .lesus  is  drawing  Citet 
my  soul  np  to  hoaven ;  I  shall  soon  lie  there." 
Just  beltore  he  ceased  to  live  on  earth  he  said, 


er  the  Order  sT  St  Gil- 

'      rfBtCUbert.    ■  ban. 

;rv  strict  rules  to  keep  them  each  separate;  he  placed 
le'nnns  under  tbe  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  (au- 
la under  that  of  St,  Augustine.  The  institatira 
)unted  some  2200  men  and  several  thousand  wsmeE 
nong  its  members,  and  hospitals  for  tbe  pnai.  tbs 
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eetablisbm«nt.>.  Gilbert  died  in  US*,  ipd 
irs.  Tbe  strictness  of  bis  life  had  not  protrcltd 
mny.  He  was,  however,  canonised  l.y 
pope  Innocent  III  in  1202.  At  tbe  time  of  Ihe  Refor- 
mation  tbe  order  possessed  21  houses,  and  11  doable 
convents  inhabited  by  both  nuns  and  monk?,  but  Ihey 
were  so  strictly  divided  that  the  nnns  received  even 
communion  through  a  window,  and  the  canons  tdmin- 
istcred  the  extreme  unction  to  dying  nuns  "ilboot 
seeing  them.  Whenever  it  became  absolnUly  rwCM- 
ssry  that  a  nun  and  monk  should  hold  commanicitioB 
with  each  other,  a  witness  was  obliged  lo  altead; 


1  body 


mlier  of  lay  brethrci 


appoini 


lolbrn] 


is  feli 


;    Ohon 
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ry,  halleluiah  V—Mimilei  ofCo'if-raioa,  1867,  p.  77. 

Ollbert,  Josepb,  an  English  Independent  mini»- 
ter,  was  Itom  in  1778,  and  was  fbr  many  year*  pastor 
at  Nottingham ;  died  in  1852.  He  wrote  The  CArisfi™ 
H(->timMiii(Cong.  I.ertnre,  London,  18H6,  8vo;  2d  edit. 
185-').  See  Br.W»lC,-i(ic,xxi,  4,10;  life  of  Gilbfrl.Y,y 
bis  widow  CLond.l8.T.1.12mo);  Darling,  Circ/op.  Siiii- 
ojropAica,i,  1354;  Allibone,  iMelMmoTy  o/.duttiir»,  i, 
668. 

Oilbeit  of  Sempringbam  (Gdii-bebt),  St. 
founder  of  the  order  of  GillwrUnes,  was  the  son  of  Jos- 
selin,  lord  of  Sempringham  and  Tirington,  and  was 
bom  Id  lllfS.  Afur  completing  his  studies  at  Paris, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Dncoln,  and 
received  from  his  ftthertbesteward^^hip  of  two  estates. 
He  then  founded  a  house  tor  seven  poor  maidens  who 
had  resolved  lo  lead  a  life  uf  chastity,  and  who  madi 


England. 


I  he  order  was  never  propagated  ouunc  ui 
The  rule  of  the  order  is  given  in  fall  by 

_  (lom.  ii).      See  Hurler,  Itmoctta  lII'Lt. 

Ztittieimim.  iv,  230;   Henog,  lUal-EaciitUp.  v,  U3 
sq.  ;■  Hoefer,  Aour.  Buig-  Ci^  xx,  4*8. 

Oilbertluea.     See  Gilbebt  of  Semprinoiux. 

GUbo'a  [many  Gitboa]  (Heb.  CiB»'i,  ISV*.  Wt 
M^  ipring,  prob.  from  a  neighboring  foonuin;  Se|A. 
and  Joseph.  Aal.  vi,  14,  2,  also  Euseh.  Omom.  rt»(Jo"J, 
usually  called  Jfoimf  Gilboa  (ri^wl  in),  a  moonttia 
near  which  (according  to  some)  Uideon  pitched  on  lbs 
eve  of  his  overthrow  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vill 
[sea  Gii,EAD,  2])i  but  especially  memoralde  far  the 
defeat  of  Saul  bv  the  Philistines,  where  his  three  wni 
were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  bv  his  own  hsad 
(lSam.3ixviii,4;  KXxi.l^S;  2  Sam.  1,0-21;  i 
1  Chron.  X,  1,  B).  Wl.ei 
David,  be  broke  out  into  this  pathetic  strain:  '■1" 

„...;„.  ..F  r;:\i.i)B,  Ut  there  be  no  rain  upon  yoo, 

ildofoirering"(2Sani.i.21).    The 


abeolnte  ieclu^on.    They  were  attended  only  |  sircamstances  of  the  utmtite  would  alone  taSa  t> 
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lireet  onr  attention  to  the  moantains  wblch  boand  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south-east,  and  are  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  Jordan  valley.  (See  Stan- 
ley*s  Sincti  and  PaieiUne,  p.  887.)  Here  there  are  a 
number  of  ridges,  with  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  separated  by  valleys  running  in  the 
same  direction.  The  largest  of  these  valleys  is  the 
southernmost :  it  is  a  broad,  deep  plain,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  leading  direct  into  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  This  is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  (for 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  sometimes  so  called)  the  Val« 
ley  of  Jezreel.  The  higher  mountains  which  bound 
it  on  the  south  undoubtedly  form  Mount  Gil  boa.  £u- 
sebius  mentions  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  aslying  six 
miles  from  Sc^'thopolis,  with  a  large  village  lipoil  them 
called  Gelbva  (rcX/Jot'v).  There  is  still,  indeed,  an  in- 
habited village,  in  whose  name  of  Jelbon  that  of  Gilboa 
may  be  recognised  (Robinson^s  Rtaearchu^  iii,  157, 170). 
The  fountain  implied  in  the  name  Gilboa  may  lie  that 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (sxii,  26)  under  the 
name  of  Tubania  (X^V  3^Id),  being  the  large  fountain 
still  found  at  the  north-eastern  base,  half  a  mile  from 
the  ruins,  called  in  Scripture  both  the  ^*  Well  of  Ha- 
nxl"  (Judg.  vii,  1)  and  *»The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1 
Sam.  xxix,  1),  and  now  called  Ain-Jalud.     See  Ha- 

BOD. 

A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  this  region  gives 
great  vividness  to  several  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
but  especially  to  that  of  the  fatil  battle  in  which  Saul 
fell.     The  range  about  six  miles  north  of  Gilboa,  and 
i€  nearly  equal  elevation  and  length,  was  anciently 
caHed  the  ''hill  of  Moreh*'  (Judg.  vii,  1),  but  now  Je- 
bel  ed-Duhy  (and  by  travellers  ''  Little  Hermon"). 
The  intervening  valley,  named  from  the  city  of  Jez- 
reel at  the  western  extremity  of  Gilboa^  has  at  its  east- 
em  end,  overlooking  the  Jordan,  the  mound  and  ruins 
of  Bethshean.     On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and 
near  the  base  of  Moreh,  stands  Shunem ;  and  away  be- 
hind the  latter  hill,  hidden  from  view,  is  the  village  of 
Endor.     The  Philuitines  encamped  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  at  Shunem ;  and  Saul  took  upa  position 
by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  1).     From  the  brow  of  the  hUl 
above  the  camp  Saul  had  a  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  struck  with  terror  at  their  numl)erB  (xxviii, 
5).    The  position  he  had  chosen  was  a  bad  one.    There 
is  a  gradual  descent  in  the  valley  from  Shunem  to  the 
liase  of  Gilboa  at  the  fountain,  while  immediately  be- 
hind it  the  hill  rises  steep  and  rocky.    The  Philistines 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  gentle  descent  for  their 
attack,  and  both  front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were 
exposed,  and  retreat  almost  impossible  up  the  steep 
hill  side.    On  the  ni^ht  before  the  battle  Saul  went  to 
Endor.     The  battle  seems  to  have  begun  earl}*  in  the 
momingi  when  the  king  was  wearied  and  dispirited 
(xxviii,  19).     The  Israelites  were  broken  at  once  by 
the  fierce  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was 
terrible  as  they  attempted  to  flee  up  the  sides  of  Gil- 
boa.    While  the  terror-stricken  masses  were  clamber- 
ing up  the  rugged  slopes,  they  were  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  arrows  of  the  Philistine  archers.     "  They 
fell  down  slain  in  Mount  Gilboa"  (xxxi,  1);  «*The 
Philistines  followed  hanl  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons," 
probably  when  they  tried  to  rally  their  troops.     The 
three  sons  fell  beside  their  father;  *'and  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him  ;  and 
he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers"  (ver.  3).     David 
has  caught  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  in  his  ode : 
*'  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places ;" 
and,  "Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain   upon   thine  high 
places"  (2  Sam.  i,  19,  25).     The  stripping  and  muti- 
lating of  the  slain  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  tribes 
to  this  day,  and  Porter  witnessed  Kome  fearful  instances 
of  it  in  1858  near  this  same  spot  {Hand-book /irr  S.  and 
P.  p.  a55).    The  Philistines  took  the  Inxly  of  Saul  an(r 
fastened  it  to  the  wall  of  the  neighboring;  fortress  of 
Bethshean.  from  whence  it  was  snatched  by  a  few 
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brave  men  from  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  opposite  dde  of 
the  Jordan  (Stanley,  Jevrish  Churchy  ii,  80  sq.).  See 
Sauu 

The  ridge  of  Gilboa  is  bleak  and  bare  (Wilson,  Landt 
ofBibkj  ii,  85 ;  Fiirst  derives  from  this  fact  the  name 
of  the  mountain,  q.  d.  6are  land^  from  b2|i,  ffeb.  Lex. 
s.  v.).  The  soil  is  scanty,  and  the  gray  limestone 
rocks  crop  out  in  jagged  cliffs  and  naked  crowns,  giv- 
ing  the  whole  a  look  of  painful  barrenness.  One 
would  almost  think,  on  looking  at  it,  that  David's 
words  were  prophetic  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  369). 
The  highest  point  of  Gilboa  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1200  above 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  178). 
The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten  miles 
from  W.  to  E.  The  modern  local  name  is  Jebel  FukuaK, 
and  the  highest  point  is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely 
called  Wezar  (Porter,  IJand-booJt,  p.  853). 

Gildas  THE  Wise,  the  first  British  historian,  was 
born  in  the  year  511  (according  to  Bede,  493),  became 
scholar  to  Iltutus  abbot  of  Morgan,  and  was  made 
afterwards  abbot  of  Bangor.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  The  legendary  accounts  of  him  differ  so 
much  that  Bale  and  Usher  suppose  there  were  two  of 
the  same  name,  while  others  doubt  the  existence  of 
any  such  person.  **  In  truth,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  ob- 
serves, in  his  introduction  to  the  Latin  text  of  GUdtu 
de  Excidio  Britannia :  *■  We  are  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  parentage  of  Gildas,  his  country',  or 
even  his  name,  the  period  when  he  lived,  or  the  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author.'  Mr.  T.  Wright  attempts 
to  show  that  Gildas  is  a  fribulous  person,  and  his  his- 
tory the  forgery  of  *some  Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign 
priest  of  the  7th  century'  {Biog.  Brit.  IM.  Anglo-Sax- 
on period,  p.  115-184).  But  Stevenson,  Lappenberg, 
and  others,  while  admitting  the  £Bibulous  character  of 
the  common  accounts,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Gil- 
das really  lived  somewhere  near  the  time  usually 
stated"  {English  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  writings  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  valuable  for  their  antiquit}*, 
and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have  of  the 
times  in  which  he  tmrote ;  although  Gibbon  describes 
him  as  **a  monk  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  hu- 
man life,  has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  histori- 
an, and  strangely  disfigures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  khe  Roman  empire."  They 
are,  (1)  Zrt&er  QueruUu  de  excidio  Brit^nnitB,  etc.,  a 
picture  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  of  the  previous 
ages  of  British  history : — (2)  Coitigatio  Ordin.  Eccles. 
(Reproach  on  the  Clerg}*),  a  sad  account  of  abomina- 
tions and  vices  imputed  to  the  clergy.  They  are  given 
in  Gale's  Hist.  Brit.,  etc.,  Scriptores  xv  (Oxon.  1691, 
fol.),  and  in  the  Works  of  Gildas  and  Nonnius,  trans- 
lated by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1841, 8  vo) ;  also  in  Gale,  Be- 
rum  Angl.  Script,  Vf  teres  (1684-87, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  published  in  1838  by  the  Historical 
Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  St-^venson.  There 
are  three  English  trsnslations  of  it :  one  by  Habing- 
ton  (Lond.  1638,  8\'n);  another,  entitled  A  Description 
of  the  State  of  Great  Britain^  written  eleven  hundred 
yenres  since  (I^ndon,  1652, 12mo) ;  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Giles,  but  based  on  that  of  Habington,  and  pul)lished 
in  Bohn*s  Antiquarian  Library  (1848).  See  Wright, 
I.e.;  Poste,  British  Researches;  English  Cydopcsdia; 
Clarke,  ^trcc.  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i. 

Guilder,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  I  Kirn  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  17, 
1812,  and  was  educated  at  the  Wettleyan  University. 
He  entered  the  Phil.idolpbia  Conference  in  1833,  and 
after  three  years*  preaching  was  compi^lled  by  ill  health 
to  retire  from  active  service.  About  1840  he  estab- 
lished  at  Philadel))hia  the  Pearl  and  Repository,  an  in- 
dependent Methodist  paper.  For  some  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  Female  Institute  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
He  afterwards  l»ecame  president  of  Flushing  Female 
College,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  Flushing,  L.  I.     While 
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at  Bordentown  he  established  the  lAUrary  Register^ 
which  he  edited  for  several  years.  In  18G2  he  became 
chaplain  of  the  40th  New-York  Regiment,  and  shared 
in  all  its  campaigns,  following  his  charge  into  every 
buttle.  In  1863  he  was  taken  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  strength.  He  returned  to 
his  post  before  he  was  in  tit  phynical  condition  to  do 
so,  and,  while  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  regiment- 
al hospital,  he  contracted  smull-pox,  of  which  he  died 
at  Culpepper,  Va.,  April  13, 1864.  No  chaplain  in  the 
anny  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affection  and  con- 
Jidcnce  of  the  men  thun  Mr.  Gilder.  Shortly  before 
\\U  deuth  he  said  to  his  son,  ^^  I  am  in  the  hands  of  one 
whom  I  can  trust ;  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  safe ;" 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  intimated  by 
hif^ns  that  all  was  well. — Minutes  of  drttferencts^  1866, 
p.  81. 

Giread  (Heb.  Cilad\  ^;b|i,  generally  with  the 
article  prefixed,  when  applied  to  the  region  or  moun- 
tain; properly  a  stony  district,  hence,  according  to 
Gen.  xxxi,  41,  heap  or  hill  of  testimony;  Sept.  TaAa- 
c/^),  the  name  of  several  men,  ulso  of  a  region  and 
mountain,  and  perhaps  a  city.  The  name  Gilead.  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  descri(>es  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "  a  hard,  rocky  region  ;**  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  with  Dashan, 
the  other  great  trans- Jordan ic  province,  which  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  **  level,  fertile  tract."  The  state- 
ments in  Gen.  xxxi,  48,  are  not  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  old  name  of  the  district  was  nrbsi  (Gil- 
ead), but,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation,  the 
radical  letters  being  retained,  the  meaning  was  made 
beautifully  applicable  to  the  **heap  of  sttmes"  Jacob 
and  I^ban  had  built  up — ^*and  Laban  said,  tlii.^  h  np 
(b|l)  is  A  tcitnesi  (H?)  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  GcU-eed*'  nr^:». 
**  the  heap  of  witness*').  Those  acquainted  with  the 
modern  Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  in- 
tensely such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  apprecia- 
ted bv  them.  This  Galeed  could  not  have  been  far 
from  Mahanaim,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  round- 
ed eminences  to  the  northward  which  overlook  the 
broad  plateau  of  Bashan  (Gen.  xxxi,  25 ;  xxxii,  1,  2). 
See  Galeed. 

1.  A  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Jordan ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen. 
xxxi,  21;  Dent,  iii,  12-17),  p  operly  extending  from 
the  parallel  of  Ka hi )oth- Ammon  on  the  south  to  the 
river  Hieromax  on  the  north.  The  same  name,  how- 
ever, M-as  given  to  the  rifi^  extending  between  these 
parallels.  With  th  j  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
plain  along  the  l>ank  of  the  Jordan,  the  mountains,  in 
fact,  cover  the  whole  region;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "Mount  Gilead"  (Gen.  xxxi,  25),  "jybjin  'nn  ; 
comp.  Deut.  iii,  12 ;  Jer.  1, 19),  sometimes  *'  the  land  of 
Gilead"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1,  *isba  y-^X;  compere  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  29 ;  Zech.  x,  10),  and  some- 
times simply  "Gilead"  (Psa.  Ix,  7;  Gen.  xxxvii,  25; 
Numb,  xxxii,  40;  Josh,  xvii,  1;  Amos  i,  3);  but  a 
comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows  that  they 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  evidence,  in 
fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was  meant  by 
Mount  Gilea'l  more  than  by  Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii, 
3) — they  both  comprehend  the  whole  range,  and  the 
range  of  Gilead  embraced  the  whole  province,  or  group 
of  mountains  vaguely  stated  by  Eusebius  {OnomaM.  s. 
V.  VaXadc^  to  be  connected  v^rith  Lebanon  by  means 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  far  from  the  latter, 
and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Arnun,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Cant,  iv,  1).  According  to  Michaelis  {Mos.  Reckt^  i, 
86),  this  mountain,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try so  called,  must  even  be  situated  beyond  the  region 


sketched  in  our  maps,  and  somewhere  about  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  this  is  fanciful.  Strictly,  the  name 
comprehends  the  mountainous  region  south  of  the  river 
Jabbok,  where  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  one  ridge  is  still  named  Jebel 
Jelad  or  Jelad,  from  the  ruined  towns  so  called  upon 
it  (Burckhardt,  Travels  m  Syria^  p.  348 ;  Robinson's 
Researclies^  ii,  243,  806 ;  App.  p.  167).  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  GiletuUUs  (Judg.  x,  3;  2  Kings  zv, 
25). 

I.  Divisions  of  the  Territory. — (a.)  Gilead  is  nsoallr, 
therefore,  the  name  of  a  large  district  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, continually  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in  con- 
tradistinction to,  or  apart  from,  Ra>han  (Deut  iii,  13; 
Josh,  xii,  5  ;  xiii,  11 ;  xvii,  1 ;  2  Kings  x,  33 ;  1  Cbron. 
v,  16;  Micah  vii,  14);  though,  to  judge  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  (as  given  Numb,  xxxii,  26;  Deut 
iii,  1.),  it  must  have  comprised  the  entire  possessions 
of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the 
southern  part  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii,  13 ;  Numb,  xxxii, 
40;  Josh,  xvii,  2-6) ;  corresponding  to  the  region  now 
called  el-Beka  and  JebeUAjlun,  Sometimes  it  is  pat 
for  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Reuben  alone  (Pss.  Ix,  9; 
cviii,  9) ;  at  others  for  the  tribe  of  Gad  only  (Judg.  v, 
17 ;  comp.  v,  16),  although  this  us^ge  is  not  constant, 
and  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  7,  the  land  of  Gud  .-.nd  Gilead  are 
joined.  The  cities  Ramoth,  Jabesh,  and  Jaser  are 
usually  designated  as  lying  in  Gilead. 

There  is  a  special  descriptive  term,  which  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  a  pniper  name,  used  to  denote  the 
great  plateau  which  borders  Gilead  on  the  south  and 
east.  The  refuge-<-ity  Bezer  is  said  to  be  **  in  the 
country  of  the  Mithor''  (Deut.  iv,  43);  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  21)  says,  *' judgment  is  come  upon  the  country 
of  the  Mtshor"  (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9, 16. 17, 21 ;  xx,  H). 
Mishoriyva'q  and  "^br)  signifies  a  "level  plain"  or 
"  table-land ;"  and  no  word  could  be  more  applicable. 
This  is  one  among  many  examples  of  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Bible  topography.     See  I^Iishor. 

The  extent  of  Gilead  in  this  general  sense  we  can 
ascertnin  with  tolerable  exactness  from  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  Jordan  was  its  west- 
em  border  (1  Sam.  xiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  x,  33).    A  compar- 
ison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  separated 
it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.     '*  Half  Gilead"  is  said 
to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  other  half  by  Og,  king  of  Bashan ;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two  king- 
doms (Deut  iii,  12;  Josh,  xii,  1-5).    The  half  of  Gil- 
ead possessed  by  Og  must  therefore  have  been  north 
of  the  Jabbok.     It  is  also  stated  that  the  territory  of 
the  tril>e  of  Gad  extended  along  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  27);  and  yet  "o//  Ba- 
shan" was  given  to  Manasseh  (ver.  30).    We  thereforo 
conclude  that  the  deep  glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which 
runs  eastward,  on  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  was  the  dividing  line  between  Bashan 
and  Gilead.     North  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat, 
fertile  platean,  such  as  the  name  Scuhan  ('rS,  like 
the  Arabic  bnsh'th,  signifies  **soft  and  level  soil"}  would 
suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugircd,  yet  picturesque  hill  country',  for  which  Giletd 
is  the  fit  name.     (See  Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  IJL 
July,  1854,  p.  284  sq. ;  compare  76.  Jan.  1^52,  p.  3«.) 
On  the  east  the  mountain  range  melts  away  gmdnally 
into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia.     The  boundaij-  of 
Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  running  along  the  foot  of  the  range.    The 
southern  boundary  is  less  certain.     The  trilie  of  Ren- 
ben  occu])ied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Ar- 
non,  which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut  ii,  36;  h'i, 
12).     It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of 
their  territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.     In  Josh, 
xiii,  9-11,  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeh»" 
(•'  the  Mishor"  it  is  called),  north  of  the  A: non.  is  not 
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in  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking;  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
Moses  describes  Bezer,  which  was  given  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  ^'  in  the  wilderness,  in  the 
plam  coiaUiy''  (i.  e.  *4n  the  country  of  the  Mishor,^' 

niS'^ari  y)^),  while  Ramoth  is  said  to  be  in  Gilead 
(Dent,  iv,  43).  This  southern  plateau  was  a^ao  called 
*'the  land  of  Jazer"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
5 ;  comp.  aLo  Josh,  xiii,  16  -25).  The  valley  of  Hesh- 
Lon  may  there/ore,  in  all  probability,  be  the  southern 
b<>unda  y  (if  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended  from  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — about  60  miles ;  and 
its  average  breadth  scarcely  exceeded  20. 

(ft.)  While  such  were  the  usual  limits  of  Gilead,  the 
n  line  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  seen, 
from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  **all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto 
Dan*'  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1) ;  and  in  Judg.  xx,  1,  and  Josh, 
xxii,  9,  the  name  seems  to  comprehend  the  whole  ter- 
ritory' of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan.  A  little 
attention  shows  that  this  is  only  a  va^^ue  way  of  speak- 
ing, in  common  use  everywhere. 

(c.)  The  district  corresponding  to  Gilead  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  separated  by  the  JablK)k. 
The  section  lying  between  the  Jabkok  and  the  Hie^o- 
raax  is  now  called  Jebel  Ajlun;  while  that  to  the  south 
of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Bel- 
ka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  moun- 
tiin  range  still  retains  the  ancient  name,  being  called 
Jd)d  JiVad,  "•  Mount  Gilead.*'  It  is  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ra- 
niath-Mizpeh  of  Josh,  xiii,  2G;  and  the  **Mizpeh  of 
Gilead,"  from  which  Jephthah  **  passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon"  (Judg.  xi,  29).  The  spot  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  gathering-place  in  time  of  inva- 
sion or  aggressive  war.  The  nei>;hhoriiig  village  of 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "city  of  refuge"  in 
Gad,  Ramoth-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

II.  UUtory, — The  Arst  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is 
in  connection  with  the  histor}'  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  21 
sq.).  That  patriarch,  havint;  passed  the  Euphrates, 
**  set  his  face  towards  Mount  Gilead ;"  he  struck  across 
the  desert  by  the  great  fountain  at  Palmyra;  then 
traversed  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  the  plateau  of  Biishan,  and  entered  Gilead  from 
the  north-east.  **In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  over- 
took him" — apparently  soon  after  he  entered  the  dis- 
trict; for  when  they  separated  attain,  Jacob  went  on 
his  way  and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have 
been  considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen. 
xxxii,  1,  2,  22).     See  Jacob. 

Gilead  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory ;  but  it  u  possibly  this  same  region  whieti  is  refer- 
red to  under  the  name  Ham  (q.  v.),  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  gigantic  Zuzim.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  camo 
to  punish  the  rebellious  **  cities  of  the  plain,"  first  at- 
tacked the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim — i.  e.  in 
the  country'  now  called  Haurdn;  then  they  advanced 
southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham ;"  and  next 
against  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim,  which  was 
subsequently  possessed  Ity  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ; 
Dent,  ii,  9-10).     See  Emim  ;  Rephaim. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One  half  of  it  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had 
a  short  time  previously  driven  out  the  Moabites.  O^;, 
king  of  Bashan,  had  the  other  section  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok. The  Israelites  defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and 
the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan  (Numb,  xxi,  28  nq.).  The  rich  pasture-land 
of  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reu)»en  and  Gad,  who  "  had 
a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was  allotted  to 
them.  The  future  history  and  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
occupied  Gilead  were  greatly  affected  by  the  character 


of  the  country.  Rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  now 
the  lords  of  a  fitting  region,  they  retained,  almost  un- 
changed, the  nomad  pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal 
ancestors.  Like  all  Bedawin,  they  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  warfare,  just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — 
*^  a  troop  shall  plunder  him,  but  he  shall  jUander  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were  sub- 
dued and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  v,  9 
sq.),  and  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  days  of  Jeph- 
thah and  David  (Judg.  xi,  82  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x,  12  sq.). 
Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their  almost  inaccessi- 
ble country,  made  them  in  ancient  times  what  the  Bed- 
awi  tribes  are  now — the  protectors  of  the  refugee  and 
the  outlaw.  In  Gilead  the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home 
while  they  vainly  attempted  to  re-establish  the  author- 
ity of  their  house  (2  Sam.  il,  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David 
found  a  sanctuary  durin^;  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a 
beloved  son ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  char- 
acteristic  hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best  they 
possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii,  22  sq.). 
Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  GUeadite  (1  Kings  xvii,  1); 
and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect,  abrupt  address, 
wonderfully  active  habits,  and  movements  so  rapid  as 
to  evade  the  search  of  his  watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we 
see  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  Bedawi,  en- 
nobled by  a  high  prophetic  mission.     See  Gad. 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first  at- 
tacks of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and  to  the 
unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — *'  Because  Machir, 
the  first-bom  of  Manasseh,  was  a  man  of  war,  there- 
fore he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead"  (Josh,  xvii,  1).  Un- 
der the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah,  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
became  the  gathering-place  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(Judg.  xi,  29) ;  and  in  subsequent  times  the  neighbor- 
ing  stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  appears  to' have  been 
considered  the  key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  Kings 
xxii,  3, 4, 6 ;  2  Kings  viii,  28 ;  ix,  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXaaS)  occurs  several  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  9  sq.),  and 
also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek  termi- 
nation— VaXaaclriQ  or  FaXadrivfi  (^4  ni.  xiii,  14, 2;  IViar, 
i,  4,  3).  Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  country  be- 
came more  settled  and  civilized ;  and  the  great  cities 
of  Gadara,  Fella,  and  Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its 
south-eastern  border,  speedily  rose  to  opulence  and 
splendor.  In  one  of  these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  found  a  sanctuarv  when  the  armies  of  Titus 
gathered  round  the  devoted  city  (Eusebins,  II.  E.  iii, 
5).  Under  Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again 
lapsed  into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce 
wandering  tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  but 
their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  old  Gadites,  are  semi-nomads,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  Like  them,  too, 
they  are  harassed  by  the  desert  tribes ;  they  are  inured 
to  arms,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  hospitality.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  conntr}'  is  es-Salt  (Burckhardt, 
Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  270;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribei,  p. 
21  sq. ;  Lord  Lindsay*s  Travels^  ii,  108  sq.). 

III.  Description  of  modem  Country. — The  great  body 
of  the  ran^e  of  Gilead  is  Jura  limestone,  but  there  are 
occasional  veins  of  sandstone.  The  oak  and  the  tere- 
binth flourish  on  the  former,  and  the  pine  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valie}^  which  averages 
ai)OUt  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  sin;;ularly  uniform, 
resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon. 
From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very  low,  for  on  that 
side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Arabia,  2000  feet  or  more 
in  height.  Though  the  range  appears  bleak  from  the 
distance,  yet,  on  ascending  it,  we  find  the  scenery 
rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places  even  grand.  The  sum- 
mit is  broad,  almost  like  table-land  '^tossed  into  wild 
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confbsion  of  nndalating  downs*'  (Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Pal.  p.  314).  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  lazuriant 
herbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south  there  are 
no  treeSf  but  as  we  advance  towards  the  centre  they 
soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in  groups, 
and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Jabbolc,  in  fine  for- 
ests, chiefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich 
pasture-land  of  Gilead  presents  a  strildng  contrast  to 
the  nakedness  of  Western  Palestine.  Except  among 
the  hills  of  Galilee  and  along  the  heights  of  Garmel, 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  "a  place 
for  cattle"  (Numb,  zxxii,  1).  **In  passing  through 
the  country,  one  can  hardly  get  over  the  impression 
that  he  Ia  roaming  through  an  English  park.  The 
graceful  hilh,  the  rich  vales,  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
the  bright  wild  flowers,  the  plantations  of  evergreen 
oak,  pine,  and  arbutus;  now  a  tangled  thicket,  and 
now  a  grove  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope,  as  if  in- 
tended to  reveal  its  beauty ;  the  little  rivulets  fringed 
with  oleander,  at  one  place  running  larily  between  al- 
luvial banks,  at  another  dashing  madly  down  rocky 
ravines.  Such  are  the  features  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  partridge,  the  incessant 
hum  of  myriads  of  insects,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
grasshoppers  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Add  to  all  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  town,  village,  and  fortress,  cling- 
ing to  the  mountain-side  or  crowning  its  summit,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  country  between  es-Salt  and 
Gerasa' '  (  Porter,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P,  p.  310).  Such 
a  picture,  too,  illustrates  at  once  the  fertility  ascribed 
to  it  by  Jeremiah  (xxii,  6;  1,  19),  and  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  it  by  Amos  (i,  3, 13). 

Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums,  which  were  exported  to  EgA'pt  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
25 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11).  The  balm  of  Gilead  seems 
to  have  been  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Midianitish  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  were  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  17).  Josephus  often  mentions  this  balm 
or  balsam,  but  generally  as  the  product  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Jericho,  for  example  {Ant.  xiv,  4):  **Now 
when  Pompey  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm-tree  grows,  and  that  balsam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  most  precious,  which  upon  any  incision 
being  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone  distib  out 
thence  like  a  juice),  he  marched  in  the  morning  to  Je- 
rusalem." Dr.  Thomson  found  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 
some  thorn-bushes  called  the  zukum,  *' which  is  like 
the  cral)  apple-tree,  and  lienrs  a  small  nut,  from  which 
a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
as  balm  of  Gilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times,'*  and  he 
supposes  *'  that  the  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlvii,  11),  and  that  which  Jeremiah  (viii,  22)  re- 
fers to  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  were  the  same  which 
the  trading  Ishmaelites  were  transporting  to  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  Arom  the  forcRt 
trees  ol  Gilead  "  {Lund  and  Book,  ii,  193,  194).  See 
below. 

GILEAD,  Bat.m  of.  Onr  English  word  balm,  and 
its  French  equivalent  6aume,  are  the  contracted  forms 
of  Ixtlsnn,  a  word  (liaXcra/iov)  which  the  Greeks  have 
adopted  fVom  the  Hebrew  words  b^S  and  '|P'>r,  lord 
or  chief  of  oils.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
used  very  loosely,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  suhst-mce  to  which  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  has  given  this  name.  As  early  as  the 
davs  of  Jacob  the  district  of  Gilead  yielded  aromatic 
sub8tances  which  were  in  great  request.  After  cast- 
ing Joseph  into  a  pit,  we  are  told  that  his  brothers 
espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  from  Giload  to  Egypt, 
'^with  their  camels  bearing  opiccry,  and  6a/m,  and 
m)'rrh"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25).  Afterwards,  when  Jacob 
dispatched  his  embassy  into  Etrypt,  his  present  to  the 
unknown  ruler  included  *'a  little  balm"  (Gen.  xliii. 


11) ;  and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  1000  yean  later 
we  find  that  the  same  region  was  celebimted  for  the 
same  production,  for  we  find  Jeremiah  asking,  ^*Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?*'  and  firom  an  expression  ia 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  we  find  still  later  that  balm  ku 
one  of  th^  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchants  car- 
ried to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  In  til 
these  passages  the  original  word  is  "^"^SE,  Uori'.  Dar- 
ing the  interval,  however,  between  Jacob  and  Jeremi- 
ah, we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
brought  **  the  root  of  the  balsam**  as  a  present  to  Solo- 
mon (^Ant.  viii,  6,  6) ;  and  there  can  be  no  dooU  that, 
in  the  later  days  of  Jewish  histoid*,  the  neigh borfaood 
of  Jericho  was  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  where  the 
true  balsam  grew,  and  even  there  its  culture  was  con- 
fined to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty  acrea  in  extent, 
the  other  much  smaller  (Theophrastus). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  writen 
to  identify  the  Uoti^  not  one  of  which,  however,  can 
be  considered  altogether  conclusive.  The  Syriac  ver- 
sion in  Jer.  viii,  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen.  xxxvii, 
25,  suppose  cera,  **  wax,**  to  be  meant;  others,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  in  Genesis,  con- 
jecture theriaca,  a  medical  compound  of  great  sop- 
posed  virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion  is 
Castell  (Z,ex.  Hq)t.  s.  v.  "^^SC).  Luther  and  the  Swed- 
ish version  have  "salve,**  ** ointment,**  in  the  passa- 
ges in  Jeremiah;  but  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  they  read 
**  mastic.**  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius,  De6datius,  etc.,  have  "balm"  or  ** balsam,'*  a^ 
the  A.  V. ;  Celsius  {Ifierob.  ii,  18(i)  identifiea  the  taeri 
with  the  mastic-tree  {Pittaxxa  lentitaui).  Boeenmiil- 
ler  {/iibl.  Bot,  p.  1G9)  believes  that  the  pressed  jnice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  suiluni-tree  (^Elaagiuu  anguttifo&us^ 
Lin.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved  oleaster,  is  the  substance 
denoted ;  but  the  same  author,  in  another  place  (SdwL 
in  (Jen,  xxxvii,  25),  mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca 
{Amyrit  opobaltamum^  Lin.),  referred  to  by  SUabo 
(xvi,  p.  778)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  132)  as  being 
probably  the  tsori  (see  Kitto,  Pkys.  llisl.  ofPaL  p.  273 ; 
Hasselq'uist,  Trawk,  p.  293). 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true  l»l- 
sam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation  from 
the  plant  "  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid.  It  has  a 
most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and 
very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be  drawn  into  long 
threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon's,  who 
had  it  immediately  from  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was 
informed  of  its  virtues ;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the 
best  stomachic  they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a  weak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  and  capital  remedi'  for  curing  wounds, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound  it 
cures  it  in  a  very  short  time'*  (TravfZf,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  scriptural  Csori— sopposing. 
that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
term — are  the  iHttada  lentiscug  (mastic)  and  the  Aw^ 
ris  opabalmmwn^  Linnaeus,  the  Bahamodendnm  opth- 
bttUamum,  or  Oileadense  of  modern  botanists  (Balai  of 
Gilead).     One  argument  in  favor  of  the  first-named 
tree  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its  name  in  Arabic  (dteri, 
dsertt)  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabian 
I  naturalists  have  attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to 
the  resin  afforded  b}'  this  tree  (Dioscorides,  i,  90,  91 ; 
Pliny,  xxiv,  7 ;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  p.  204  and  it  * . 
in  Celsius).     The  Pistada  lenHscus  has  been  reoonied 
to  occur  nt  Joppa  l>oth   by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Flrr,  Palasst.  No.  561).     The  derivation  of  the 
word  flpom  a  root,  '^to  flow  forth,**  ia  opposed  to  the 
theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the  wbfm 
with  the  tsori^  although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esicen 
among  the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  helm  ^f 
Mecca,  as  being  more  eflicacions  in  wounds  and  hnis** 
(sec  Mariti,  ii,  353,  ed.  London).     Maundrell  (J<mruf 
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ffimi  Akp.  to  Jentg.  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
saw  the  zuium-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny  bush  with 
small  leaves,  and  that  *^the  fruit,  both  in  shape  and 
color,  rt^embles  a  small  unripe  walnut.  The  kernels 
of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar,  and  then,  put- 
ting the  pulp  into  scald iu^;  water,  they  skim  off  the 
oyl  which  rises  to  the  top :  this  oyl  they  take  inward- 
ly fur  bruises,  and  apply  it  outwardly  to  ^een  wound?. 
...  I  procured  a  bottle  of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon 
some  small  tryals  a  very  healing  medicine.*'  ^^  This," 
says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Hes.  ii,  291),  '*is  the  modem 
lialsam  or  oil  of  Jericho.*'  From  Maundrell's  descrip- 
tion of  the  zukwn  Dr.  Hooker  unhesitatingly  identi- 
fier it  with  Balaniiea  ^Egyptiaca,,  which  he  saw  abun- 
dantly ut  Jericho  {Keto  Garden  J/imt.  i,  257). 

In  the  region  of  Gilead,  the  only  production  now 
which  has  any  affinity  to  balm  or  balsam  is  a  species 
of  £l£eagnufi,  from  the  kernels  of  which  a  balsamic  oil 
is  extracted  (Journal  of  Deputation  of  Malta  Protestant 
College,  p.  406) ;  and  even  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jeri- 
cho have  perished  and  left  no  trace.  There  is  little 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  plants  with  which 
they  were  stocked  were  the  A  myria  (iUeadengU^  or  A . 
opUKtUamum,  which  was  foimd  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia, 
the  fragrant  resin  of  which  is  known  in  commerce  as 
the  **balrtam  of  Mecca."  Like  most  plants  yielding 
gum  or  gum-resin,  the  am3'ri»  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature to  elaborate  its  peculiar  principle  in  perfection ; 
and  in  the  deeply  depressed  and  sultry  valley  of  the 
Jordan  it  would  find  a  climate  almost  as  congenial  as 
that  of  Yemen,  where  we  find  it  now.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  existed  in  Gilead  at  an 
early  period  a  plantation  of  the  self-same  amyris ;  but, 
yielding  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  queen  of  She- 
ba*s  newly-imported  specimens,  the  growth  of  Gilead 
may  have  become  obsolete,  and  bequeathed  its  name 
and  honors  to  its  more  favored  rival.  The  Amyris 
GiUadentis  is  an  evergveen  shrub  or  tree,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Amyridacen.  Its  height  is  about 
fourteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter.    The  wood  is  light  and  open,  and  the  small 


^Balm  of  Gilead**  {AntyrU  OUeadensin)^  with  enlarged  view 
of  the  Flower  and  Pericarp,  and  section  of  the  Utter. 

and  scanty  leaves  resemble  rice.  After  the  dog-days, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  most  vi^^orous,  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  balsam  is  re- 
ceived in  small  earthen  bottles.  The  supply  is  very 
scanty.  Three  or  four  drops  exude  in  a  day  through 
a  single  orifice,  and  the  entire  amount  yielded  by  the 
gardens  of  Jericho  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven  gallons 
a  year.  When  first  exuded  the  balsam  is  of  a  whitish 
tinge,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and 
its  odor  is  almost  as  pungent  as  volatile  salts ;  but,  af- 


ter standin?  some  time,  it  becomes  pellucid,  and  deep* 
ens  to  an  almost  golden  color.  With  its  gem-like  ap- 
pearance, its  aromatic  odor,  and  its  great  rarity — being 
worth  twice  its  weight  in  silver — it  has  always  been 
highly  valuevi  in  the  East  as  a  remedy.  It  is  consid- 
ered very  efii.^cious  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the 
Eg^'ptians  esteem  it  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague.  As 
a  vulnerary  it  appears  to  have  been  valued  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  viii,  22) ;  and,  could  it  be  procured  as 
easily  as  the  balsams  of  Feru  and  Tolu,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  find  a  place  in  European  pharmacy.  In  de« 
scribing  Palestine,  Tacitus  says  that  in  all  its  produc- 
tions it  eqnals  Italy,  besides  possessing  the  palm  and 
the  balsam  (ffist,  v,  6) ;  and  the  far-famed  tree  excited 
the  cupidity  of  successive  invadeis.  By  Pompey  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Home  as  one  of  the 
spoils  of  the  newl3*-conquered  province,  B.C.  65 ;  and 
one  of  the  wondeHful  trees  graced  the  triumph  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.D.  79.  During  the  invasion  of  Titus,  two 
battles  took  place  at  the  balsam  groves  of  Jericho, 
the  last  being  to  prevent  the  Jews  in  their  despairing 
frenzy  from  destroying  the  trees.  They  then  be- 
came public  property,  and  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  imperial  guard;  but  history  does  not 
record  how  long  the  two  plantations  survived.  See 
Balm. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii,  3).  Michaelis  and  others 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
(ad  loc),  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place  should  be 
73^11,  GUboa,  instead  of  ^7^)2.  Gideon  was  encamped 
at  the  "spring  of  Harod,"  which  is  at  the  basd  of 
Mount  Gilboa.  Gresenius,  however,  thinks  (Thexaitr. 
Hub.  p.  8(H)  that  the  passage  merely  implies  that  all 
those  who  should  not  feel  inclined  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Midianites  farther  than  the  mountain  from 
which  the  latter  had  emerged,  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home  ("•H'a,  "per  montem*').  A  better  solution,  how- 
ever, is  that  suggested  by  Schwarz  (P<dest.  p.  164,  note), 
that  the  northernmost  spur  of  Mt.  Gilboa  was  also  call- 
ed Gilead ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  name  JcUvd  to  this  day  in  this  spot.  See 
Harod. 

3.  A  city  of  this  name  is  npparently  mentioned  Hos. 
vi,  8  (comp.  Sept.  Judg.  xii,  7) ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  given 
in  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  versionii,  though 
the  meaning  may  only  be  that  Gilead  is  (like)  a  city 
full  of  iniquity,  i.  e.  a  union  of  iniquitous  people.  This 
city  (if  one  be  meant)  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Ra- 

MOTH-GlLEAD. 

4.  The  son  of  Machir  (apparently  by  Maachah),  and 
grandson  of  Manasseh ;  his  descendants  bore  his  name 
as  a  patronymic  (Numb,  xxvi,  29,  30).  B.C.  prob.  be- 
tween 1874  and  1658. 

5.  The  father  of  Jephthnh  the  judge,  a  descendant 
of  the  above  (Judg.  xi,  1,  2).  B.C.  ante  1J56.  It  is 
not  clear,  however  (comp.  ver.  7, 8),  whether  this  Gil- 
ead was  an  individual,  or  a  person ilication  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  The  son  of  Jaroah,  and  father  of  Michael,  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron.  v,  14).  B.C.  considei  ably  ante 
781. 

Gil'eadite  (Hebrew  prop.  GUadi',  "^^rba;  Sept. 
VaXaaci  or  FaXaacirT/c :  but  often  the  same  as  Gilead 
simply),  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  men,  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  region  called  Gilead  (Numb,  xxvi,  29; 
Judg.  X,  3;  xi,1.40;  xii,7;  2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  xix,31; 
1  Kings  ii,  7 ;  2  Kings  xv,  25 ;  Ezra  ii,  61 ;  Neh.  vii, 
63),  or  perhaps  rather  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh, descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  standing  feud  between  them  and  the 
Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being  deserters. 
See  Judg.  xii,  4,  which  may  be  rendered,  *' And  the 
men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said,  Run- 
agates of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh)." 
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OUea,  St.  (Lat.  ^gidiiai  Ft.  Cilia;  Spin.  Gib),  gal 
patron  ulnt  of  woodluicls,  ilIio  of  Edinburgb.  The  Tbr 
Ramftn  Cslholic  Church  hu  let  tpart  Sept.  1  for  the 
commamoratiao  or  >  uint  of  this  neine.  tbouKh  it  is 
doubtful  whether  eueb  ■  pcmn  ever  lived.  The  ba- 
giognipbera  describe  two  such  peraom:  the  first  an 
Athenian  of  th«  6th  century,  who  wrought  various  mir- 
ac1efl>  and  finally  took  up  hia  abode  in  a  cave  near  the 
mouth  of  Che  Rhone,  living  upon  the  milk  of  a  hind, 
and  upon  herbs  and  fniite.  The  king's  hunters  once  j 
wounded  the  hind,  and  the  arrow  also  passed  throuffh 
the  band  of  SLUiles  (whose  sttrihuts,  in  leftendary 
art.  is  a  wounded  hind).  He  died  In  bis  cave,  and  th,- 
noble  monastery  of  St.  Giles  was  erected  nenr  the  spot. 
The  other  claimant  to  the  name  of  St.  Giles  was  abbot 
of  a  monasterr  near  Aries  in  the  Gth  centun-.  The 
first  legend,  as  tbe  more  striking  and  poetical  one,  is 
naturally  the  most  popular.  St.Giles  has  been  espe- 
cially venerated  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  spite 
of  the  Reformatiaa,  the  name  of  this  legendary  saint 
is  Btill  retained  in  the  English  catsndBr,_A.  Botlrr, 
Liva  of  Saiali,  Supl.  I  \  an,  Jitaieioa,  Legmdi  of  Ike 
Monatlic  Orders,  p.  28. 

OU'gal  (Heb,  Ciijj''.  ^?>?.  a  f*«'.  "  '»  I"«- 

with  tbe  article  a  prop,  name,  Sept.  ra  riiAyoXn,  but 
I'oAyuX  V,  r,  roiXynA  in  Deat.  xi,  21)  and  Joib.  xiv,  6). 
tbe  name  of  at  le:ist  two  pIsces  in  Palestine. 

1.  Tbe  site  of  the  first  camp  of  tbe  Israelites  on  tbe 
west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they  passed  the 
first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and  where  the 
twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  atream  (Josh,  iv,  IS,  20 ;  comp.  8)  [sea 
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gal  was  near  Shechem  (Cmwi.  om  JcA.  p.HS,  BI), 
The  camp  tbns  estahliihed  at  Gllfal  rrmnied  then 
during  the  esriy  part  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  ii,  %;  i, 
6,  7,  9,  IS,  43);  and  we  may  probshly  infer  from  one 
narrative  that  Joshua  retired  thither  at  tbe  nnclBHon 
of  bis  labors  (xiv.  6;  contp.  15).  Saul,  wkodrivta 
from  tbe  highlands  by  tbe  Philistines,  coUnted  lii 
feeble  force  >t  the  site 'of  the  old  camp  (1  Siin.  liii,  4. 
7).  The  taliemacle  appears  to  have  remained  [bm  it 
lea.«  until  its  removal  to  Shilob  {Jndg.  xviii,!).  It 
was  one  of  the  places  to  whicb  Samuel  regoUrlr  n- 
sorted,  where  he  administered  justice  (1  S»ni.riU6l, 
and  where  burnt-offerings  and  peace-oBeriDgs  vtre 
>ffered  "before  Jehovah"  (i,  »:  li, 


i,  8,  9  12; 


'.  21):  a 


■I  portion  of  the  nilisn 
But  there  ii  no  >i|;Ti 
n  of  building,  of  of  its 


iription  than  either  (ir. 
30).  ineair  oi  tne  narrative  all  through  Isadf  lotbi 
conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occniTencn  h  wsi 
the  chief  sane  tnarv  of  tbe  ci 
(see  1,8;  li,  H  ;'xv,  12,  81). 
of  its  being  a  town 
being  alloUed  to  I        _ 

case  with  other  sacred  towns,  Bethel,  Shecbrm.  tie. 
In  the  history  of  David's  retam  to  Jemsalem  (2  .Sim. 
lii),  the  men  of  Judah  came  down  to  Gilgsl  to  mrtl 
the  king  to  conduct  him  over  Jiirdnn,  as  if  it  wu  cIoh 
10  tbe  river  (xix,  IS),  and  David  arrived  there  imm*- 
diately  on  crossing  tbe  stream  aflcr  his  parting  >ilh 
Barzillai  tbe  Gilendile  (xix,  40).  After  the  erwlne 
of  the  Temple,  Gilgal  appears  to  have  liwn  nttfrlr 
neglected.  Perhap,  when  Jericho  was  rebuitt,  tbe  tr>- 
ditinnal  sanetiti'  of  Gilgal  was  transferred  to  it,  bihI 
there  a  school  of  tbe  prophets  was  established  and  re- 
mained until  a  late  period  (2  Kings  il,  G>.  See  Jtai- 
CHn.  How  Gilgal  became  approprialed  lo  a  filn  wir. 
certainty,  as  far  as  the  ob. 


re  alius 


iindet 


Draldieal  Clrels  of  (memoiiat)  Stones. 

Stone];  where  also  they  kept  their  first  passover  in 
the  Und  of  Canaan  (v,  10),  It  was  in  the  "end  of 
the  east  of  Jericho"  ( '"^  TT^n  nXpS ;  A.  V.  '•  in  the 
east  border  of  Jericho"),  apparcntlr  on  a  hillock  or 
rising  ground  (v,  8;  compare  9)  in  the  Arboth-Jericbo 
(A.V.  "the  plains"),  that  is,  the  hot,  depressed  dis- 
trict of  tbe  Ghor  which  lay  Iwtneen  the  tiiwn  and  the 
Jordan  (r,]0).  Here  the  leraclilea  irho  had  been  bom 
on  tbe  march  through  tbe  wilderness  were  circum- 
cised, an  occurrence  from  which  the  socrcd  historian 
derives  the  namei  '"Thta  day  I  have  rol1«1  away 
(^UoViSi)  the  reproach  of  Ei.n-ptlViinioiryoii.'  There- 
fbre  the  name  of  tho  place  is  called  Gilgal'  lo  this  day." 
Tbe  mrjining  doen  not  seem  to  lie  that  a  new  name 
waa  given,  but  rather  that  a  new  meiinin':  and  signif- 
icance were  attached  to  the  old  name.  The  word  Gil- 
gal  means  a  "  circle,"  and  also  a  "  rolling  away."  A 
similar  play  upon  a  word  was  nciliced  in  the  case  of 
GiLBAp;  and  Bethel  is  an  exnmple  of  an  old  nomp 
having  attached  to  It  a  new  signidcance  (Gen.  xxviii, 
19;  sssv,15).  By  Jofe|ihu»(/iaf.  v,l,ll)lt  is  said 
losignih'  "freedom"  (;\ii*^iiij').  It  would  appear 
tli;it  Gilgat  was  the  name  of  Ibe  place  before  the  E:i»- 
dus,  for  Moses  dcscril>os  the  CiinnnDitcs  as  dwelling 
"over  against  Gilgal"  (Deut.  xi.  &0).  The  ditGculticK 
connected  with  Ibii  pa.<sage  have  already  been  ex- 
plained under  Ebal.     Kei)  supposes  that  this  Gil- 


(ptovided  th 
propriated  b; 

riodofitsexlstence(Hos.iv,1D;  ix.lb;  xii,  11;  Am« 
iv,  i ;  V,  5).  The«e  idolatrous  prsctices  are  speeiallr 
mentioned  bv  Epiphanius  and  others  (Reiand,  Palal, 
p.  782  »q.).  ~  The  ntler  desolation  of  tU  site,  snd  tba 
whole  surrounding  region,  shows  bow  fearfully  tbe 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

Tbe  place  is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Apoerrpha  nor 
tbe  N.  T.  I.ater  authoritiea  are  more  preciH.  Iml  un- 
fortonaleiy  discordant  among  tbemselies.  By  JiiFe- 
phus  (_Anl.  V,  1,  4)  the  encampment  j>  givtn  as  Aftr 
studia.  rather  under  six  miles,  from  the  river,  and  t«i 
fVom  Jericho.  Tn  tbe  time  of  Jerome  the  tile  oflbe 
camp  and  the  twelve  memorial  stones  were  rlill  div 
tinguishahle,  if  we  are  to  take  literally  the  enprrfriou 
of  tbe  Epii.  Pcniir  (§  12).  Tbe  disUnc*  from  Jcridio 
was  then  two  miles.  According  to  Entetptus,  the  ^pot 
(rnX^uX)  vjae  left  nncultivated.  but  regitdcd  oiih 
great  veneration  by  the  residents  (OmrfMnW.  s.  v.  Tiil- 
yaXo).  When  Arculf  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  Ilh 
century,  the  pbce  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jeri- 
cho. A  large  church  covered  the  site,  ia  >hich  the 
twelve  stones  were  ranged  (ftirfj  rrareJitsPatp.?!. 
It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  eccletiailical  arcbi- 
tpcts  had  not  tieen  very  particular  about  lupocTi|*y 
(Robinson,  Jttttarrlt.  ii,  287).  Tbe  chnrrb  snd  itoDCt 
were  seen  by  Willitiald  thirty  years  later,  l>ut  be  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which  again 
he  stiites  correctly  as  seven  from  Jerieho.  The  slonu 
lire  mentioned  also  hy  Thietmar,  A.D.  1217  (iccordin^ 
tn  whom  it  was  to  these  that  John  the  Baptist  peitnti 
when  be  said  that  Gnd  was  "able  of  Umt  '<iw  lo 
raise  up  children  unto  Abrebain,"  /Vi^r.  31);  and, 
lastly,  by  I.udolf  de  Sncbem  a  century  later.  TheM 
specifications  show  that  Gilgal  must  have  been  near 
ihe  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Rjha  (Porter.  ZToW- 
b-xit  for  Sinai  ond  Pukiliif,  p.  19G).  la  Van  de 
Vcble's  .W^ip  (m»).  a  si<ot  named  Mdiatfa.  a  liilla 
south-east  of  er-Rilia,is  market!  a>  prubablc  SchwarU 
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{Phyaical  Dficriptum  of  Patettinty  p.  128)  SBserts  that 
there  is  at  present  found  near  the  Jordan  in  this  vicin* 
itv  a  hill,  which  appears  like  a  heap  of  stones,  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  GalfftUa;  bat  this  lacks  confinna- 
tion.  It  is  probably  this  Gilgal  that  is  called  Gbli- 
LOTH  in  Josh,  xviii,  17,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
allel pissage,  XV,  7,  the  position  is  given  with  mare 
minuteness  than  elsewhere. 

2.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canoanitcs,  whose  sovereign 
("king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,"  or,  rather,  perhaps 
the  "king of  GoinMit-Gilgal,"  bAA  D^ift-r^^ia)  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  23),  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted on  the  western  plain,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
"region  of  Por"  (verse  2^).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Ononutst.  s.  v.  TcXyeA,  Gel^^el)  say  that  it  was  in  their 
time  a  village  called  GalguUa  (raAyovA^^*),  about  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Kefr  Saba);  and 
this  is  probably  the  present  ruined  village  JUjuHeh  ot 
the  fame  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Retearchfa^  iii,  47 ; 
Schwarz,  Palett,  p.  92),  although  this  is  only  two  miles 
from  Kefr  Saba,  and  east-south-east  (E.  Smith,  in  the 
Biblv}theca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  492),  rather  than  the  KUki- 
liehy  about  two  miles  east  of  Kefr  Saba  (Robinson, 
LaUr  Hetearches,  p.  136, 138). 

The  Goim,  or  original  inhabitants  of  this  place,  evi- 
dently were  in  some  distinctive  sense  heathen  (q.  v.). 
"  By  that  word  (Judg.  iv,  2)  or  *  nations'  (Gen.  xiv,  1) 
the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  Vers,  as  in  the 
well-known  phrase,  *  Galilee  of  the  nations'  (Isa.  ix,  1 ; 
comp.  Matt,  iv,  15).  Possibly  they  were  a  tribe  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  Geriz- 
ites,  the  Avim,  the  Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left 
only  this  faint,  casual  trace  of  their  existence  there" 
(Smith,  8.  v.).     See  Galilet:. 

3.  A  town,  evidently  in  the  mountainous  interior, 
whence  Elijih  and  Elisha  are  said  to  have  gone  doien 
to  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  2),  which  is  itself  8000  feet  above 
the  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  perhaps  here 
that  Elisha  rendered  the  pottage  harmless  (2  Kings 
iv,  38) ;  he  may  even  have  resided  here  (2  Kings  ii,  1 ; 
iv,  38).  It  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Baal-shalisha  (2 
Kings  iv,  42).  This  is  probably  the  Beth-Giloal 
(A.V.  "house  of  Gilgal")  mentioned  (Neh.  xii,  29)  as 
occupied  by  the  Levitical  singers  after  the  exile ;  and 
it  is  evidently  also  the  Galgala  (PaXyaAa)  on  the 
route  of  the  victorious  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  ix,  3).  See 
GAL.OALA.  Keil  {Cvmment.  on  Josh.  p.  219,  232)  and 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  316),  after  Winer  (s.  v.), 
nnnecessarily  identify  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  Joshua's 
camp,  etc.  It  is  doubtless  the  Gnlgila  {TaXyoKa) 
stated  by  Eui«ebius  and  Jerome  {Oncmasi.  s.  v.)  to  be 
located  near  Bcthol ;  and  is  the  large  village  JUjUia, 
one  hour  west  of  Sinjil,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nablus,  situated  so  hi^h  on  the  brow  of  the  central 
mountain  tract  as  to  afford  an  extenf^ive  view  of  the 
I^T«at  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  even  a  view  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Robinson,  Research''8,  iii,  81). 

Oill,  Alexander,  an  English  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, was  born  in  Lincolnshire  Feb.  27, 1564.  He 
studied  and  graduated  in  Corpus  ChriMti  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  160{*  he  liecame  principal  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
which  post  he  filled  until  his  death,  Nov.  17, 1635.  He 
gained  much  reputation  as  a  philologist  and  theologi- 
cal critic  by  his  TrratUe  concerning  the  Trin'ty  (1601, 
8vo) : — Logonomia  A  nglica  (1621, 4to) : — Sacred  Philos' 
ophy  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Creed 
(1635, 8vo).  See  Wood,  A  thena  Oxoniensca,  vol.  i  (Ten- 
don, 1691,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bin^.  GineraJe, 
XX,  523;  Knight,  ISfeofColei;  AUibone,  Diet.  ofAu- 
thoTBy  i,  671. 

Cl-ill,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Kettering,  England,  Nov.  23,  1697.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  in  his 
native  town.  But  the  tuition  of  the  school  was  only 
one  of  the  means  of  education  that  he  availed  himself 


of.  "  As  rare  as  that  John  Gill  is  in  the  bookseller's 
shop,"  became  a  proverbial  expression.  He  left  school 
and  began  preaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was 
pastor  successively  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Higharo- 
Ferrers  and  Kettering.  In  1719  he  was  settled  k\ 
Horslevdown,  South wark,  where  he  ministered  for  fiftv- 
one  years.  He  died  Oct.  14, 177 1.  Short  as  was  his  term 
of  preparatory  study,  he  must  have  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  have  been  diligent  in  his  subsequent  studies. 
He  made  himself  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  learned  Orientalist.  His  Rabbinical  studies 
were  extensive  and  profound.  1  he  fruits  of  his  learn- 
ing are  chiefly  deposited  in  his  commentary,  a  work 
valuable  to  consult,  but  so  heavy  and  prolix  in  style 
as  to  repel  any  but  verj'  courageous  readers.  He  was 
a  voluminous  author.  For  a  time  he  exerted  a  com- 
manding influence  in  his  own  denomination,  and  en- 
joyed high  consideration  with  the  religious  public  gen- 
erally. In  theology  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Supra- 
lapearian  type,  and  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  law  of  God  occasioned, 
though  it  pcarcely  justilicd,  the  charge  of  Antinomiui- 
ism.  His  principal  writings  are,  1.  Exposition  ofiht 
Song  of  Solomon : — ^2.  Prophedee  respecting  the  Aiesdak 
fu' filled  in  Jesut:—^.  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truths 
being  an  examination  of  the  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture made  use  of  by  Arminians  (4  vols.  8vo,  1735 ;  new 
ed.  Loud.  1838,  8vt.) :— 4.  Exponti'm  of  the  New  Testa-' 
ment  (3  vols.):— 5.  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  (6 
vols.) : — 6.  Dissertation  on  the  Ant'quity  of  the  Hebrew 
Language^  Letters^  Votcel  Points,  and  Accents:  —  7.  A 
Body  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Diinnity:—S,  Sermons 
and  Tracts,  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  Bap- 
tism, one  of  which,  entitled  Infant  Baptism  a  Part 
and  Pillar  of  Popery,  has  been  republished  in  America. 
His  Body  of  Divinity  has  also  had  some  circulation  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  abrid^*,ec1.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divihity  from  the  University 
of  GUsgow.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Gill,  William,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  minis- 
ters in  America,  wasbom in  Delaware, Nov. 23, 1697.  He 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1777.  Oiled  a  number 
orim|)orUnt  stations  successfully,  and  died  Oct.  14, 1789. 
He  was  a  man  **of  very  quick  and  solid  parts,"  and, 
although  he  had  not  enjoyed  great  advanti4$es  of  early 
education,  he  became  so  skilled  in  theology  that  Dr. 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  him  "the  greatest 
divine  he  ever  heard." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  \,  33; 
W^akoley,  Heroes  ofMeihoditm,  p.  1U9. 

GiUes  (Colonva).    See  ^oidius,  vol.  i,  p.  89: 
Gilles  of  Viterbo.     See  Eoidio  Antoninx. 

GHlles,  Pierre,  a  pastor  of  the  Vaudois  Church  at 
La  Tour,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
in  1571.  He  was  appointed  to  collect  and  arrange  all^ 
the  documents  he  could  find  on  the  origin,  histon%  be- 
liefs, and  religious  customs  of  the  Vaudois.  He  de» 
voted  his  entire  life  to  this  work,  which  he  published 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  title  is  Hietoire  eccle^ 
siastique  des  fylises  r^formSes  renteilHes  en  quelgves 
vcUUes  du  PiinunU  ft  circonvoisines,  autrefifoitt  ippellfes 
iglises  Vaudoises  (Geneve,  1644,  4to). — Hoofer,  Kottir, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  xx,  544. 

Gillespie,  Gborob,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  January  21,  1613.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sent 
as  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1613.  He  died  Dec.  17, 1648. 
He  wrote  (1)  Aaron's  Rod  blossoming,  or  the  divine  Or- 
dinance  of  Church  Government  vindicated  (Lond.  1616, 
4to):— (2)  The  Ark  of  the  Testament  opened;  a  Treatise 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (I.ond.  1661-77,  2  Tols.4to); 
besides  other  smallpr  treatises.  A  new  edition  of  hia 
entire  works,  edited  by  Hetherington,  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1846  (2  vols.  8vo),  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  —  Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  i,  1268 ;  AllibomH 
Did,  of  Authors,  i,  671. 
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Gillies,  John,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  1712, 
ordained  minister  of  tiie  New  College  Church,  Glas- 
gow, in  1742,  and  continiied  to  labor  there  until  his 
death  in  1796.  His  works  are,  Historiccd  CoUecUons 
rekUmg  to  remarhable  Periods  of  the  Success  of  the  Gos' 
pel,  etc.  (Glasg.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo) :— rAe  N.  T.,  with 
devotional  Hefiectims  (London,  new  ed.  1810,  2  vols. 
8vo)  -.—lAfe  of  [Vhitejield  (1772,  8vo ;  often  reprinted) : 
— Essay  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies  (Lond.  1773,  8vo). 
Two  supplements  to  the  Historical  Collections  appeared 
in  1761  and  1796 ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  original 
work,  with  the  two  supplements  and  an  additional  one 
by  H.  Bonar,  appeared  at  Kelso,  1845,  8vo. — Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibUogr.  i,  1260;  Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Authors^  i, 
672. 

Gdllies,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  18, 1747,  and  was  educuted  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  In  1793  he  became  historiographer  royal 
for  Scotland;  in  1830  he  removed  to  Clapham,  near 
London,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15, 1836.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  now  of  little  value,  and  transla- 
ted several  Greek  authors,  among  them  Aristotle 
(Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric),  very  badly. 

Oilly,  David,  a  Protestant  divine  who  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  bom  at  Nismes  in  1648.  He 
studied  at  Nismes,  Montauban,  and  Saumur,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Bauge.  His  life  there  was  quiet 
and  studious  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when,  to  save  himself  from  the  dragonades,  he  abjured 
his  faith,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Protestants  ordered  public  fasts  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  God  on  account  of  this  aposta^^y,  but  the  king  gave 
Gilly  a  pension  of  1000  livres,  which  was  increased  by 
the  clergy  400  livres  more.  He  was  sent  to  Langue- 
doc  by  the  court  to  preach  against  his  old  faith,  and 
afterwards  was  brought  to  Paris  to  confirm  the  newly- 
converted  in  their  faith.  He  died  at  Angers  Dec.  27, 
1711. — ^Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  GSnerale,  xx,  657. 

Gilly,  'William  Stephen,  D.D,  a  pious  and  ex- 
emplary English  clergyman,  and  patron  of  the  Vaudois 
Christians.  He  was  born  in  1789,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  IPI'2,  A.M.  in 
1817,  and  D.D.  in  1833.  In  1817  he  l)ccame  rector  of 
North  Fambridge,  Essex.  In  18*25  he  became  a  canon 
of  Durham  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  in  that  city. 
He  died  Sept.  10,  1855.  In  the  year  1823  Dr.  Gilly 
paid  his  Arst  visit  to  the  Vaudois  Christians,  which 
has  been  attended  with  such  imi)ortant  result«,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  likewise  to  that  interesting  peo- 
ple, who  for  so  many  centuries  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  all  the  power  and  persecution  of 
papal  Rome.  The  following  year  he  publi^<hed  a  vol- 
ume entitled  A  Narrative  of  an  Ercnrsion  to  the.  Moun- 
^  iofms  of  Piedmont  in  the  Year  1823,  and  Researches 
among  the.  Vaudoisy  or  Wcddenses^  Protestant  Inhabitants 
of  the  Coftian  A  Ips,  This  work  immediately  attracted 
great  attention,  and  the  interest  it  produced  was  shown 
by  its  reaching  a  fourth  edition  in  less  than  three 
years.  A  fund  of  over  £7000  was  raised,  and  devoted, 
in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  and  library  at 
La  Tour,  in  Piedmont.  Dr.  Gilly  ceased  his  labors 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois  only  with  his  life.  See  Vad- 
DOis.  Besides  the  work  above-namod,  he  published 
The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel^  or  the  four  Evangelists  eluri- 
dated  (Lond.  1818, 8vo) : — Harm  CcUecheiicce^  or  qn  Ex- 
position of  the  Duty  and  Adnantages  of  public  Catechis- 
ing in  the  Church  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) : —  Waldensian  Re- 
searches^ a  second  Visit  to  the  Vaudois  (Lond.  1831,  8vo) : 
— A  Memoir  of  Felix  Nejff',  Pastor  of  the  High  A  Ips, 
and  of  his  Labors  among  the  French  Protestants  ofDau- 
phini  (Lond.  1832,  8vo)  :—Our  Protestant  Forefathers 
(London,  1835, 12mo ;  twelve  editions  before  1844) : — 
Vigilantius  and  his  Times  (London,  1844,  8vo). — Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  Oct.  1855 ;  Quart.  Rev.  xxxiii,  134. 

Gilman,  Samuei^  D.D.,   an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Gloucester*  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 1791, 


and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811.  Froui  1817 
to  1819  he  was  connected  with  the  univernty  as  tutor. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  accepted  an  invitatkii  from 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  ordained.  He  continued  to  serve  that 
church  with  great  popularity  up  to  the  year  of  bis 
death,  which  took  place  Feb.  9, 1858.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  North  Americcm  Seviea,  and 
hia  papers  showed  a  wide  range  of  scholarship,  as  well 
as  great  skill  in  execution.  A  numlier  of  his  essavi^ 
etc.,  are  collected  in  his  ContributioHs  to  Literature 
(Best  1856,  12mo).  See  Monthly  Religious  MagoM 
(Bost.  1858);  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Autkon/i^m; 
New  American  Cyclopadia,  viii,  256. 

Gi'loh  (Heb.  Giloh\  M^a,  exile  [Gesenius]  or  cir- 
cle [FUrst] ;  Sept.  in  Josh.  r«Aw  v.  r.  Ti^Xb;/!  and  fij- 
\wv,  in  Sara.  PfXcu  v.  r.  FoiXa),  the  last  named  (aiter 
Goshen  and  Holon)  in  the  first  group  of  eleven  cities 
in  the  south-western  part  (Keil,  Jtish.  p.  384)  of  the 
hill-countr>'  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (.Josh,  xv,  51);  and 
afterwards  the  native  place  or  residence  of  Ahitbopbel 
(hence  called  "the  Gilonite"  [q.v.],  2  Sam.  xv,12; 
xxiii,  34),  whence  Absalom,  on  his  way  from  Jenisa- 
lem  to  Hebron,  summoned  him  (perhi;;^  from  a  tem- 
porary banishment  or  disgrace  at  court)  to  join  his 
rebellious  standard  (2  Sam.  xv,  12\  and  whither  he  re- 
turned to  commit  suicide  oathe  failure  of  his  colleagues 
to  adopt  his  crafty  counsel  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23).  Jose- 
ph us  caiUs  it  Gelmon  (PcX/imv,  Ant.  vii,  9,  8).  De 
Saulcy  (Dead  Sea,  i,  453)  and  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  105) 
both  make  it  to  be  the  modem  Beit-Jali,  near  Bethles- 
hetn ;  but  this  is  rather  the  ancient  Zelah  or  Zvlzah 
(q.  v.),  and  the  scriptural  notices  require  a  different 
position,  perhaps  at  Rafat^  a  village  with  extensive 
ruins  one  hour  twenty  minutes  south  of  Hebron  (Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252). 

Giaonite  (Heb.  with  the  ait.  hag-GHoni',  '^2^''»n, 
Sept.  6  PcXdivaioc,  2  Sam.  xv,  12,  or  "^S'^sn,  Sept.  b 

Pf  Xfa>vir};Cf  2  Sam.  xxiii,  84),  an  epithet  of  the  traitor 
Ahithophel  (q.  v.),  doubtless  fh)m  his  city  GiLon 
(q.  v.). 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  called  the  apostle  of  the  North, 
an  eminent  English  reformer  and  itinerant  preacher, 
was  born  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1517.    At 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
stimulated  by  the  works  of  Erasmus,  he  msde  the 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  his  chief  study.     In 
1541  he  became  M.A.,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ordained.    His  repa* 
tation  for  Icaming  soon  after  led  to  his  being  solicited 
by  cardinal  M'olsey's  agents  to  accept  an  establish- 
ment in  his  new  foundation  at  Christ's  Church,  whither 
he  removed  from  Queen's  College.     The  university 
was  divided  between  those  who  asserted  the  necessity 
of  a  reformation  and  those  who  resisted  iU    Gilpin 
was  for  some  time  opposed  to  the  reformers,  maintain- 
ing the  Romish  side  in  a  dispute  with  Hooper,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester.     But  his  mind  was  open 
to  conversion,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  this  dis- 
pute, he  began  to  suspect  that  the  peculiarities  of  Ro- 
manism were  not  supported  by  Scripture  or  by  the  fa- 
thers.    This  truth  was  still  further  forced  upon  him 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  Peter  Martyr 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  Bernard  Gilpin  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  champions  on  the  Romish  side  to  oppose 
him.     The  result  was  that  he  embraced  the  Refonaa- 
tion.     In  1552  he  was  made  vicar  of  Norton,  aad  in 
the  same  year  obtained  from  Edward  VI  a  license  as 
"general  preacher,"  which  authorized  him  to  preach 
in  any  diocese.    He  resigned  his  living  soon  after,  and 
went  to  Louvain,  where  the  priests  sought  in  vaio  to 
reclaim  him  to  Romanism.     He  returned  to  England 
in  1556,  and  found  the  Church  oppressed  and  peneco- 
ted  by  queen  Mary  with  blood  and  fire.    HIi  ancle, 
bishop  Tonstall,  gave  him  the  living  of  Easingdoo,  tod 
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afterwards  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring ;  and  al- 
though his  Protestant  views  were  well  known,  the 
bishop  protected  him.     His  enemies  now  accused  him 
before  bishop  Bonner,  and  he  was  on  his  waj  to  trial, 
and  probably  to  the  scaffold,  but  was  detained  by 
breaking  his  leg  on  the  jQumey,  till  news  arrived  of 
Mary's  death,  and  he  returned  in  peace  to  his  rectory. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  his  parish  duties,  and  in  preacbint;  through 
the  country  as  an  itinerant.     **  The  parts  of  Kedesdale 
and  1  ynedale,  debatable  land  on  the  Marches,  are  par- 
ticularly named  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors.     The  peo- 
ple there,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties, 
had  long  led  a  lawless  life,  subsisting  mostly  on  plun- 
der.    Gilpin  went  fearlessly  amongst  them,  holding 
forth  the  commands  and  the  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
and  did  much  to  change  the  character  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  commonly  called  the  North- 
em  apostle,  and  his  name  for  generations  was  repeated 
with  reverence.     His  own  parish  of  Houghton,  which 
included  within  it  fourteen  villages,  however,  was  the 
chief  scene  of  his  labors.     It  yielded  him  an  ample  in- 
come, for  Houghton  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  rich- 
est benefices  in  the  North.    He  was  himself  a  bachelor. 
In  hospitality  be  was  like  what  is  said  or  fabled  of  the 
primitive  bishops.    Every  fortnight,  we  are  told,  forty 
bushels  of  com,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole 
ox,  were  consumed  in  his  bouse,  besides  ample  supplies 
of  provisions  of  many  other  kinds.     A  good  portion  of 
this  hospitable  provision  was  no  doubt  consumed  by 
his  parishioners,  it  being  his  custom,  having  *a  large 
and  wide  parish  and  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to 
keep  a  table  for  them  every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.'     But  the  rectory-house  was  also  open  to 
all  travellers,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence  which 
surrounded  the  master  that  his  liberality  was  rarely 
abused,  even  the  most  wicked  being  awed  by  it.    His 
skill  in  accorrling  differences  was  scarcely  less  famed 
than  his  hospitality  and  his  preaching ;  and  when  to 
this  we  add  that  his  benevolence  took  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  providing  instruction  for  the  young,  and  that 
he  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
poor,  we  have  touched  upon  all  the  points  which  can 
be  prominent  in  the  life  of  a  good  pastor.     His  zeal 
for  education  was  manifested  ut  once  in  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  in  his  parish  in  homely  learning, 
and  in  patronizing  promising  youth  in  their  studies  in 
the  aniversities.     Of  these,  his  scholars,  '  he  kept  full 
fonr-and-twenty  in  bis  own  house,  the  greater  number 
being  poor  men's  sons,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  and  education  in  learning;'  and  out 
of  these  scholars,  and  from  the  grammar-school  which 
he  founded,  we  are  told  that  ^  he  supplied  the  Church 
of  England  with  great  store  of  learned  men.'     Of  his 
scholars  he  always  maintained  at  his  own  expense  at 
least  six  at  the  universities,  and  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  studies  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
their  settlement* '  (^English  Cychpadia^  s.  v.).    H  is  L'ife^ 
by  bishop  Carleton.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Christian  biographies.     He  died  March  4, 1583.     See 
Wordsworth,  EccL  Biog.  iv,  367;  Life,  by  W.  Gilpin 
(Glasg.  1824, 12mo);  Jamieson,  Cffchp.  RtUg.  Biog.  p. 
222 ;  Hook,  EccL  Biog,  vol.  v ;  English  Cgdopcrdia,  s. 
T.     See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

Qilpln,  Richard,  M.D.,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  l)om  in  Cumberland,  England ;  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  minister  of  Greystock, 
lint  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1002,  and  after- 
wards practised  physic.  He  died  in  lfi07.  While  In 
the  Church,  he  was  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  DceTntmologia  sacra  ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  Satan's 
Temptations  (in  three  parts,  London,  1677,  4to)  -.---The 
Temple  RebmU  (Lond.  1G58)  '.^Sermons  (Lond.  1700). 
— Allibone,  Dictionmy  of  Authors^  i,  674;  Darling,  Cy- 
doptedia  Bibliographicay  i,  1260. 

Ollpln,  WiUiam,  a  descendant  of  Bernard  Gil- 


pin, was  bom  at  Carlisle,  1724.  He  became  master  of 
the  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey ;  afterwards  vicar  of 
Boldre,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Bol- 
dre,  April  5, 1804.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are.  An  Exposition  oftheN.T.  intended  as  an  Jntroduo- 
turn  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (I^nd.  1811, 2  vols. 
8vo,  4th  edit.)  -.—Lives  of  the  Rffoi-mers  (Lond.  1809,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  (Lond. 
1802-5, 4  vols.  8to)  i—Vfe  of  Bernard  Gilpin  (Glasg. 
1824, 12mo,  new  ed.) : — Lectures  on  the  Church  CatB- 
chdsm  (Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo)  '.—Observations  on  Pic- 
turesque Beauty  (1790,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Moral  Contrasts 
(Lond.  1798,  12mo). — Darling,  Cyclop,  BHUiog,  s.  v. ; 
Rose,  New  Gtn,  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  30. 

Gils,  Amtohius  Van,  D.D.,  was  bom  July  29, 
1758,  at  Tilburg.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 
He  graduated  at  Louvain  with  high  honor.  In  1783 
he  received  spiritual  consecration  at  Antwerp.  Af- 
ter this  he  was  appointed  to  give  instmctions  in 
theology,  and  in  1785  he  received  his  licentiate  in 
theolog}*.  Not  approving  the  changes  made  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II,  he  resigned  his  position  there,  and  in  1786 
was  made  chsplain  at  Eindhoven.  From  Decem« 
ber,  1786,  to  April,  1790,  he  labored  zealously  among 
the  Romanists  at  's  Hertogenbosch.  He  returned 
in  1790  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  president  of 
the  College  of  Malder  and  canon  of  St.  Peter.  In 
Noyember  of  the  same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  conveyed  to  Mechlin. 
Released  from  confinement,  he  defended  the  university 
before  the  Congress,  assembled  for  the  regulation  of 
Belgian  affairs.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  professor, 
and  in  1794  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  The  French,  making  themselves  masters 
of  Louvain  soon  after,  conveyed  him  and  other  pro- 
fessors as*  prisoners  to  Peronne.  On  his  return  to 
Louvain  he  composed  the  reply  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  declining,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  attend  the  opening  of  the  temple  of  rtcuon. 
From  1795  to  1813  he  experienced  various  fortunes, 
being  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  for  most  of  the  time 
an  exile.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  again 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  He 
died  at  the  university  June  10,  1834.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  twee  cosyns : — Eenvondige  snmemipraeken 
over  de  religieiaken  van  deun  {yd  (I^euy.  1796,  12mo) : 
— Motifs  de  conscience  qui  empechent  les  ministres  de  culte 
catholique  die  f  aire  la  declaration  exigie  par  la  loi  du  7 
Vend.  an.  IV{ljeuy.  1797 ;  this  was  also  translated  into 
Flemish) : — De  gronden  vanhet  Christtn-caih.  geloof  te- 
genover  de  gronden  der  philosophie  ('s  Hertogenb.  1800) : 
— AncUyfis  epistnlarum  B,  Pauli  apostoli  ad  vtum  send' 
narii  Syltye-Ducensis  (Lov.  1816,  3  vols.  12mo).  See 
GlasiuB,  Godgeleerd  Nederland^  D.  i,  biz.  527  en  venr. ; 
also  F.  v.  Goethals,  Lectures  relatives  a  fhistoire  dee 
/fciences,  des  arts^  des  meturs,  ei  de  la  poHiique  en  BeU 
gique,  etc.,  ii,  298  sniv.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Oixn'^zo  (Heb.  Gvaw/ ,  "iv^^i  a  place  fertile  in  syo- 
amores;  Sept.  Hfi^ctf  v.  r.  VafAaitat),  a  city  in  the 
plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Timmib,  and  taken,  with  its  dependent  vil- 
lages (Heb.  dauglUers),  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18);  now  Jimzu,  a  common 
and  rather  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  about  an  hour  south-east  of  Ludd 
(Lydda  or  Ramleh) ;  with  many  threshing-floors  and 
ancient  cisterns  used  as  magazines  for  grain  (Robin- 
son's Researcht'Sy  iii,  5G).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  136). 

Gin,  an  old  English  word  for  trap,  stands  as  the 
rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words  in  certain  passages : 
^J^iia,  mohesh'j  a  noose  or  *' snare"  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), Psa.  cxl,  5;  cxli,  9;  Amos  iii,  5;  and  MD, 
pachf  lit.  ti plate  or  thin  layer,  hence  a  net  or  ircyty  Sept. 
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wayic,  Job  xviii,  9;  Isa.  viii,  14;  elBewhere  '*  snare." 
See  Hunting  ;  Fowler,  etc. 

Oina  (50*^a),  a  brook  or  winter-stream  (K'^hS- 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  being  not  &r  from  En) 
Gannim  (q.  v.)  (Schwarz,  Pcdeat.  p.  52). 

Oi'nath  (Heb.  Ginaih\  r^^^^  a  garden  [Gesen,]  or 
protection  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  Wvii^  v.  r.  Tuiva^),  the  fa- 
ther of  Tibni  (q.  v.),  king  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xvi,  21,  22).     B.C.  ante  926. 

Oin'netho  (Heb.  Ginnetkoy\  "^^PSa,  Sept.  Viva- 
3u>v,  Vulg.  Gentfum),  a  corrupt  reading  (Nch.  xii,  4) 
for  the  name  Gixnethon  (q.  v.). 

Oin'nethon  (Heb.  Ginnethon*^  "prSal,  gardener  or 
great  garden;  Sept,  VaawaBtov  and  rava^w^jVulg. 
Genthon)^  one  of  the  "chief"  priests  that  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  zii,  4,  where 
the  reading  is  *'  Gennetho**),  and  sub8cril)ed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (x,  6);  his  son  Meshullam  is 
mentioned  as  contemporary  with  the  high-priest  Joia- 
kim  (xii,  IG).     B.C.  636-410. 

Oioberti,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  Italian  phi- 
losopher and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin,  April  5, 
1801.  He  studied  theology  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  was  received  doctor  in  1823,  and  in  1825 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  university.  He  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  became  court  chaplain  in  1881.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  implicated  in  a  republican  conspiracy  (said  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  lib'^ral  sympathies  of  the  king),  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  exiled  without  trial.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  thence  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  until 
1843,  in  the  huniMe  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  school. 
Some  time  after  he  declined  a  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy offered  him  by  cardinal  Wiseman,  preferring  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  literary  labors.  His  first 
publication  was  the  Teoria  del  Sovranaturak  (Capo- 
lago,  1838).  In  1839  he  publi.^^hed  his  Introdusione  alio 
xfudio  delta  Filosofia,  This  remafkable  work  was  fol- 
lowed in  1^1  by  his  Del  Btllo,  in  which  the  author 
analyzes  Christian  epopee,  and  especially  Dante's 
Dlrina  Comedia,  Gioberti  next  employed  himself 
against  the  modem  German  philosophers  and  the 
French  encyclopedists,  whose  ideas  outlived  the  Revo- 
lution. He  wrote  successively  the  Lethes  polemiqws 
contre  La  Memuxis  (Paris,  1840);  Dd  Buotu);  and  Er- 
rorifilomfici  di  A  ntonio  Rosmini  (Capolago,  1842).  In 
opposing  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  La  Mennais  and 
Rosmini,  Gioberti  evinces  great  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  vivid  imagination.  He  aimed  at  making  Italy 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  doctrines,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  enabling  her  subscquentl}'  to  expel  for- 
eign political  interference.  He  was  careful  always  to 
profess  orthodox  opinions,  so  as  not  to  give  either  the 
Italian  princes  or  the  pope  any  hold  against  him.  His 
new  catholic  system  found  many  adherents.  In  order 
to  raise  the  clergy  in  the  popular  esteem,  he  advocated 
such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  required,  and  ad- 
vised the  priests  to  head  the  social  movement  and  to 
disseminate  instruction  among  the  people.  He  also  call- 
ed on  the  learned  men  of  Ital}',  inviting  them  to  regain 
their  former  ascendency  by  uniting  faith  with  science 
and  art.  In  this  view  he  wrote  his  //  Primnto  civile  e 
morale  dcgU  Ital.  (Pari?,'  1843).  This  remarkable  work, 
which  proposed  the  plan  of  a  Koman  confederacy  headed 
by  the  pope,  and  which  has  had  groat  influence  on  the 
recent  history  of  Italy,  was  not  at  the  time  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  as 
follows:  ''Italv  has  been  twice  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean  civilization  ;  once  in  antiquity,  and  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  latter  period  Italy  owed  its  su- 
premacy to  the  popes,  who  were  then  the  natural  arbi- 
ters of  princes  and  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  na- 
tions. The  downfall  of  Italy  is  due  to  the  downfall  of 
the  papac3\     The  problem  now  is  to  restore  the  pap  I 


power,  as  a  moral  dominion  based  on  religion  and  pah. 
lie  opinion."  Gioberti  aims  at  '*  restoring  the  ptpal 
arbitration  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people ;  he 
wishes  to  lead  it  back  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  tad 
of  Alexander  III,  and  in  this  restoration  of  the  past 
finds  the  best  means  of  repulsing  foreign  oppression 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  Italy  alone.  As  for  the  fonn 
of  government,  he  inclines  to  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, and,  like  Alfieri,  considers  Piedmont  as  the  moft 
compact,  best  organized,  and  most  vital  state  of  Italy ; 
calls  it  to  closer  union  with  the  other  provinces,  end 
by  showing  to  it  the  perFpective  of  a  united  Italy,  in- 
vites it  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independ- 
ence." The  work  was  puHi^hed  under  the  most  ud- 
fiivorable  circumstanceF,  during  the  last  years-  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory'  XVI.  The  Jesuits,  despite  a 
few  compliments  to  their  order,  which  the  aoUior  had 
skilfully  introduced  in  his  book,  were  alarmed  at  its 
tendencies.  Gioberti,  however,  answered  their  objec- 
tions in  I  Protegometii  (1845);  //  Gtsmla  modemo(Ci' 
polago,  1847,  8  vols. ;  German  transl.  by  Comet,  Lpi. 
1849, 3  vols.).  This  work,  written  <A  iraio,  had  an  im- 
mense effect;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Pied- 
mont, and  from  all  the  other  states  of  Peninsular  Italy. 
After  the  events  of  1848  Gioberti  was  recallrd  fn>in 
exile,  and  his  return  was  a  triumph.  He  went  to 
Milan,  started  the  project  of  union  between  I.oni hardy 
and  Piedmont,  and  traversed  Central  Italy,  inritiag 
all  parties  to  unite  for  the  good  of  the  ccuntry.  Be 
declined  the  office  of  senator  which  was  offered  him 
by  Charles  Albert,  but  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  at 
once  chosen  for  its  president.  In  1848  he  was  minis- 
ter of  public  instmction,  and  president  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  council.  Austrian  intrigues  defeated  Gio- 
berti's  plans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  cabinet.  He  then  advocated  his  views  in  a  news- 
paper entitled  //  Sagt/iatore.  The  misfortunes  of  Italy 
and  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  rendered  it  nects- 
MLvy  for  him  to  take  again  an  active  part  in  state  af- 
fairs. Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  in  the  Delav- 
nay-Pinelli  cabinet,  without  any  special  department; 
yet  the  conser\*ative  party  managed  soon  after  to  have 
him  appointed  ami  a^sudor  to  I  aris,  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  He  unden>tood  it  so,  sent  in  bis  res- 
ignation, and  on  the  arrival  of  his  snccefsor,  count 
Gallina,  returned  to  private  life.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  Del  Rinnt  vamento  ciiUe  dtW  Italia  (Patis  and 
Turin,  1851,  2  vols.).  In  this  work  he  examines  with 
great  impartiality  into  the  causes  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Ital}'.  Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  inde- 
pendence he  signalizes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exagger- 
ation of  the  principles  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastica] 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dangerous  infloence  of 
Mazzinianism.  Sympathizing  with  the  loyalty  and 
lil>erali8m  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he,  so  to  say,  traces 
out  for  him  the  line  to  be  followed  to  arrive  at  the  re> 
generation  of  Italy.  Gioberti  was  prep:.rin^  a  philo- 
sophical work,  entitled  Protologia^  w  hen  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1851.  His  most  iuportant 
work  is  the  Inlrodttzione^  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  Introduction  a  teiude  dr  la 
PkiloMophie  (Paris,  1847,  3  vols.  8vo).  1  he  Otristiam 
Remembrancer  (July,  1853,  art.  i)  remarks  upon  it  as 
follows :  ''  With  regard  to  the  Introduction  to  PkVo$o~ 
phy^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  express  an  opinion, 
*l>ecause  (speaking  with  the  utmost  seriousness)  i«e 
have  a  great  difiSculty  in  deciding,  upon  internal  evi. 
dence  alone,  whether  it  was  the  product  of  a  sane 
mind.  The  excitement  visible  throughout ;  the  bfty 
tone  in  which  he  passes  judgment  upon  others,  and 
pours  forth  his  own  '  utterances;'  the  virulence  with 
which  he  treats  some  who  differ  from  him,  combined 
with  the  obscurity  and  dreaminess  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed ;  the  extraordinary  nature  of  th.  prenib«(  he 
assumes,  and  his  dogmatism,  not  the  less  arrogant 
from  his  entire  unconsciousness — all  these  things  oo 
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the  on«  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  acateness,  depth, 
iuformation,  and  power  of  argument,  leave  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the  author  was  in  his  so- 
ber senses  or  not.     We  give  a  brief  abstract  of  his 
views,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend 
them.     He  conceives  that  the  source  of  all  human 
knowledge  is  in  God,  and  that  it  is  one  whole,  and  in 
a  manner  identical  with  God  himself;  and  the  name 
which  he  gives  it  in  '  V  Id^a,'  or  Thought.     This  di- 
vine  thought  is  communicated  to  man  in  proportion  as 
he  is  capablu  of  receiving  it ;  and  it  is   *  the  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.'    Man  receives  it  by  means  of  his  reason,  which 
is  capable  of  directly  beholding  it ;  and  this  direct  be- 
holding (or  intuition)  of  the  '  Idea*  is  the  origin  and 
first  cause  of  all  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which 
the  mind  of  man  possesses.     It  is  innate,  inasmuch  as 
it  rises  to  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  as  the  thought 
which  apprehends  it;  but  it  does  not  rise  within  the 
mind,  but  enters  it  from  without.     It  is  the  principle 
of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind,  from  the  very  first 
exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  thinking  being.     The  simi- 
larity of  this  view  to  that  of  Plato,  revived  an(\  modi- 
fied by  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent.    But  this  direct  intuition  of  the  divine  thought 
by  the  reason,  although  the  origin  of  all  thoughts  in 
the  soul,  is  by  itself  but  inchoate  and  imperfect.     In 
order  to  render  it  available,  it  requires  that  this  intu- 
ition should  be  reflected  on ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  language,  for  man  cannot  reflect  on  and 
(so  to  speak)  repeat  the  original  intuition  except  by 
means  of  language,  which  renders  determinate  what 
was  before  imperfect.    For  this  purpose  language  was 
given  to  man,  and  by  means  of  language  God  origin- 
ally reveals  to  man  that  which  he  has  caused  him  to 
behold  by  internal  and  direct  intuition  ;  and  by  means 
of  language  this  same  revelation  is  repeated  and  car- 
ried on  from  generation  to  generation;  and  by  the 
same  medium,  employed  analogically,  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  thought  is  more  and  more  revealed.    Yet 
language  is  not  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  nor  is 
it,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  knowledge,  the  medium  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  divine  thought  to  the  mind  (for 
that  shines  immediately  upon  the  mind),  but  it  is  the 
occasion  of  its  being  completely  revealed.     For  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  and  natural  knowledge  this  com- 
bination of  intuition  with  language  is  the  method  or- 
dained ;  but  supernatural  knowledge  can  he  conveyed 
only  by  means  of  language ;  and  divine  truths  are  not 
seen  by  intuition,  but  believed.     Yet  all  knowledge 
of  every  kind  has  its  source  in  the  divine  thought,  and 
consists  of  such  views  of  it  as  the  individual  is  cap<(ble 
of.     Besides  reason,  which  is  capable  of  beholding  the 
divine  thought,  man  has  likewise  iniemaland  spiritual 
feelings  or  emotions,  which  are  modifications  of  the 
mind,  and  preserved  by  feeling;  and,  in  addition,  he 
possesses  material  and  external  fulings^  having  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  perceived  by  sen- 
sation and  the  outward  senses.     The  ordinary  range 
of  modern  metaphysics  is  confined  to  these  internal 
and  external  feelings;  and  it  is  a  common  error  to 
substitute  the  internal  feeling  as  a  first  principle,  in- 
stead of  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  reason 
through  direct  intuition,  and  revealed  to  the  soul  by 
language  and  reflection.     It  is  likewise  an  equally 
common  error  to  substitute  reflection  on  these  internal 
and  external  feelings  for  reason,  as  the  initiatory  in- 
8Crument  of  ttiat  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  phi- 
losophy.   (Here  he  is  evidently  alludini;  to  I>ocke  and 
his  followers.)     But  it  is  by  the  view  or  intuition  of 
the  divine  thou.ht  that  meaning  is  given  to  these  va- 
rious feelings,  external  and  internal,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous sensible  objects  by  which  thej'  a  e  surrounded. 
The  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  the  know1edi:o  of  b  infj , 
yet  not  of  an  abstract  idea,  but  of  the  concrete  person- 
al Being,  God  himself,  acting  as  a  cause  and  produc- 
ing existencea^  who  is,  in  fact,  the  only  6e;'ny,  b2?ausc 


he  alone  has  being  in  himself.    The  knowledge  of  this 
being  b  gained  by  revelation,  by  means  of  the  written 
word,  wherein  he  declares  himself,  *  I  am  that  I  am ;' 
and  the  mind  beholds  him,  and  has  him  made  known 
to  it  internally,  thrcaigh  the  reason,  independently  of 
all  external  sensations.     God  Lieing  the  only  being, 
all  other  things  are  only  existences ;  and  man  learn<9 
from  the  revealed  word  that  the  one  being  created  ex- 
istences ;  not  that  he  extends  himself  into  these  va-* 
rious  manifestations  (as  Hegel  teaches) ;  not  that  lie 
causes  these  existences  to  emanate  from  himself,  as 
other  Pantheists   teach,  but  that  he  creates  then:. 
Man  thus  learns  their  proper  nature,  viz.  that  they 
are  distinct,  individual,  real  things,  having  a  kind  of 
personality ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  creation  which  gives 
them  this  reality  and  individuality ;  and  that  it  is  only 
by  the  fact  of  their  being  created  that  their  reality  is 
assured  to  us ;  that,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  act  of 
creation  could  assure  to  us  the  reality  of  external 
things.     Gioberti  holds,  moreover,  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of 
being  and  existences,  and  their  relation  to  each  other ; 
and  that  not  of  abstract  being  or  abstract  existence, 
but  of  one  concrete  Being,  and  of  many  concrete  indi- 
vidual  existences ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  divin  i 
thought  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  a  direct 
view  of  them,  which  gives  life  and  meaning 'to  all  our 
sensations  and  feelings  in  connection  with  them.     Ho 
likewise  teaches  that  principles  of  knowledge  are  ol>- 
jective,  eternal,  and  absolute ;  that  they  are  not  the 
creation  of  the  mind,  nor  sought  out  by  it,  but  that  thry 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  unsought,  and  are  ftn^t 
truths — the  foundation  of  other  truths.     He  teaches 
that  the  permanent  possession  of  the  divine  thought 
depends  in  a  degree  on  man  himself;  that  he  may 
rebel  against  it,  and  thus  fail  to  receive  it,  and  fall 
into  error.     He  teaches  that  it  is  by  the  participation 
of  it  that  individuals  possess  a  moral  personality ;  that 
it  is  the  vital  principle,  and  that  if  it  were  entirely 
withdrawn  the  consequence  would  be  annihilation ; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  divine  thought  creates  and  gov- 
erns the  universe,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  world ;  inasmuch 
as  it  dwells  in  men's  minds,  it  is  knowledge ;  inasmuch 
as  it  actuates,  produces,  determines,  and  classifies  the 
powers  of  nature,  it  is  the  generic  and  specific  essenco 
of  things ;  that  the  basis  of  generality  is  the  Divino 
Being  himself,  having  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  pos- 
sible things,  and  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  tiioso 
ideas."    Ho  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  which  were  edited 
and  puldished  by  G.  Massari,  under  the  title  Opere  e.7- 
edUe  di  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (Torino,  1866-60,  6  vols.  8vo). 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Gioberti  in  the  Christum  Examiner,  1861,  p.  237. 
See  also  Massari,  Vita  e  MorU  di  Gioberti  (Flor.  1848), 
and  Eludes  sur  Gioberti;  Cruger,  Esqtdsses  Italienness 
Spaventa,  IjijUosofia  di  Gioberti  (Naples,  1864) ;  Ris- 
ort/imento  (Oct.  1851);  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate^ 
XX,  585  sq. ;  New  American  Cydopadia,  viii,  259  sq. ; 
North  BriHA  Review^  vol.  xl ;  Brownson's  Review^  iv, 
409  sq. 

Giordano  Bruno.    See  Bbdno. 
Gir.    See  Chalk. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Sylvester),  archdea- 
con of  Brecon  and  titular  bishop  of  Menevia  or  St. 
David's,  was  born  at  Pembroke,  Wales,  in  ll-f6. 
He  finished  his  education  in  Paris,  and  in  1175  was 
appointed  by  Richard,  archbishop  of  CantcrbuTy,  as 
his  legate  for  Wales,  and  was  soon  after  made  arch- 
deacon of  Brecon.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Menevia,  but  king  Henry  II  refused 
to  confirm  the  election.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  as  he  sa^'s  himf^elf,  in  his  De  rebus  a  se  gestis^ 
he  passed  for  the  most  learned  person  in  jurisprudence, 
and  was  offered  the  professorship  of  canon  law,  which 
he  declined.  He  afterwards  administered  for  a  while 
the  afifaurs  of  the  bishopric  of  Menevia,  and  in  1184  be- 


came  eonrt  prp«chpr  of  Metiry  [I,     He  kco 
Henry',  wn  JoUn  bb  udviaer  in  tlie  espriliiior 
Ireland,  nod  in  11B»  acoonipanied  archLiBbovi  Buldwio 
of  (Janterbury  on  ■  tuur  tbrou)^  Wules,  for  tha  pur- 


Rkhnrcl  I  appointed 
him  let'Bte'of  W«lei,  but  at  the  fall  of  tht  l-ltor  h«  re- 
turned  to  hin  itudien.  He  wiu  igun  e1er»ed  hubop 
of  Sl.D«vid-B,  liut  failed  again  W  bo  recoi,Tii«ed  « 
such.  He  "  passed  the  Isat  BeveiiUon  yen™  of  bu  life 
in  Btudy,  revising  bis  former  lit«niry  worki  Hnd  com- 
posing otbera,  of  wliicb  he  bin  himself  Kiven  a  copious 
index.  In  tha  mid-t  of  th^sa  occuprtions  he  received 
oncB  tnorean  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David'i,  and 
would  have  met  » ilh  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  bol, 
from  the  dishonorulile  terms  on  whicb  it  was  offered, 
he  refused  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  his  earnest  wishes.  He  died  at  St. 
D.tvid's  in  the  seventy-lburth  year  of  his  «tce.  and  was 
burled  In  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  edgt  still 
remains  upon  an  altar-tomb  beneath  an  omanientjil 
arch.  GinJdui  appears  to  have  been  an  uprigliland 
nble  man.  As  an  scclesiastic  ha  was  lealous,  uotive, 
and  fearless  in  msintaining  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
bis  Church ;  but  be  was,  at  the  same  time,  honest  and 
disintarasted.  As  a  scholar  he  was  learned,  and  as  a 
colle7tot  of  historical  materials  diligent,  far  beyond 
the  messare  of  his  age.  As  a  historian,  however,  be 
was  full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  hi»  works  prove, 
one  of  the  vflinest  upon  record.  Giraldns  has  himself 
((Ivcn  n  catalc^fue  of  bis  works,  as  well  as  a  long  his- 
tory of  his  actions,  both  printed  Liy  Wharton.  Other 
lists  will  be  found  in  Fabrlclus,  BOiliolhtftt  Mrd.  tl  inf. 
LaHaiUaii  (edit.  Patov.  Atn.  1754),  iii,  62,  and  in  the 
notes  to  his  life  In  the  /iugr.  h.'ilM.  (ed.  177S),  1,  640; 
G4S,  6M.  Sir  Richard  Coll  Hoare  ha*  given  a  f\ill 
account  of  such  MSS.  of  his  works  as  exist  Id  the  aev- 
erul  liliinries  in  the  British  Muwum,  In  the  Arcblepis- 
eopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at  Bene't  (Corpua  Christ!) 
College,  in  the  public  lihrarj-  at  Cambridire,  and  in  the 
Bodleian.  Thoso  printed  are,  Itintririum  Cambria 
(Lond.  1635,  8vo),  and  in  Camden's  Aa^.  Korm.,  tit. 
Script.  (Francof.  1C02,  fol.).  p.  SlS-«78  -.—Ti^ographii 
Bibmvt  (Camden,  ut  sup.),  p.  0D2-TM :— fi^Tiujnutfo 
Bibiraia  (IMdem),  p.  766  818 :— fVs'-Hph'u  Cambria 
(ibid.),  p.  879  81)2.  Several  short  pieces  by  Giraldui 
are  printed  In  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Ai^ii 
Sacni.  The  Gtmaa  Ectlmattica,  pnliliahed  at  Mcnt: 
in  151D,  without  the  author's  name,  under  the  title  of 
Ctnma  .imma,  is  ascribed  la  Giraldus.  Sit  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  IHafran  of  Artk- 
bithop  /Inldiriit  Ihnntsh  Wait;  translated  into  English, 
and  lllnstrated  with  views,  annobltloD^ 
Girjidus  (2  vols,  4to)."  A  new  edition,  Giratii  Cam- 
brentii  Optra,  is  now  publishing,  under  the  dlrecti 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  edited  by  J.  F,  Dimock 
Tcls.  wed)  issoed  np  to  1«C8,  R«  Wharton,  Ans 
Sntra.a^iSJ-in;  Fabricim,  Bfifc'iem  M'd.  tl  /i_ 
Liitiailniu !  Enpl.C-i'^opadiii,  B.  v.  Barry;  Binff.  Bri- 
(mrai™,  s.  v.  Barri :  Vfr7.n^.  Rtnt-Enc^t'opadit,  v,  104 ; 
Wright,  lii^.  Brit.  Literaria,  Anglo-Norman  Period, 
p.  a80-97. 

Oiraie,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  Ea«t, 
and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The  correspond- 
In;,'  Helirew  and  Greek  words  are:  1,  "lisn,  cioyor', 
or  nlS;n  (fem.),  chagorah',  ginlrr  (Prov.  xxxi,  24  ; 
Eiekl  sxiii,  15;  Gen.  iii,  7;  2  Sam.  sviil.  11;  Isa. 
xxxii,  11),  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  wo™  by  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xviil,  4 ; 
2  Sam.  XX,  R;  I  Kings  ii,  5;  2  Kings  iii,  21),  or  by 
women  (Isa.  iii,  IM).  2.  lilK.  ewr',  sometlUng  bound 
(Isa.  xi,  6).  especially  used  of  the  girdles  worn  b)- 
men;  whether  bj- prnpbete  {2  Kinss  1,8;  Jer.  xiii,  1), 
soldiers  (Isa.  v,  27 ;  Eick.  xxiii,  16),  or  kings  in  their 
military  cnpacity  {.lob  xil,  18).     8.  mrj,  mtzach',  or 
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lied  I  of  the  girdle  worn  by  men  alone  (P»a.  dx,  IS;  Isa. 

in«l    xxlii,lU).    4.  These,  as  well  as  the  general  temiiiK,. 

a  ie<t,  Mutt,  iii,  4;  i,  9;  Mark  i,6;  vi.8:  Aca  ixi. 

11 ;  Kev.  i,  13;  xv,  6,  requin  no  special  eluciditioa. 

Besides  these  were  the  following  peculiar  teniu;  b. 

a33»,  lAnti  (fWun  the  Sanscrit  himdka.  a  So**),  Um 

girdle  of  sacerdotal  and  state  otGcers  (Exod.  iiviii.4, 

j9,  40;  xxix,  9;  xxxix,  29  ;  Lev.  viii,  7,  13;  ivi,4; 

lea.  ixii,  21 ).    See  Priest.    It  was  especiully  w«n  liy 

tha  pricsLs  aliont  Ihe  close-fitting  tunic  (Exod,  iiTiii, 

39;   xxxix,  29),  and  is  described  by  Josephus  (Art. 

iii,  T,  2)  as  miide  of  linen  so  Hne  of  texture  as  lo  look 

like  the  slough  uf  a  snake,  and  embioiJered  with  (hiw- 

ers  of  scarlet,  purple,  blue,  and  Hne  linen.      It  w» 

'about  four  lingers'  breadth,  and  was  wrapped  scienl 

tnes  round  tlie  priest's  body,  the  ends  haoginit  down 

I  the  feet.      When   engaged  in  SJicrificc,  the  priot 

irew  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.      Aocniding  u 

iuimonidea  {Dt  Via.  Sonet,  c.  8),  the  girdle  worn  Ixilli 

I' the  high-priest  and  the  common  priests  was  of  «  bile 

lien  emhroidered  with  wool;  but  that  worn  by  lbs 

high-priest  on  the  dav  of  atonement  was  entireiT  of 

white  linen.     The  length  of  It  was  thirty-two  tal<its 

and  the  breadth  about  three  Hngers.     It  was  oomjii)! 

below  the  arm-pits  to  avdd  perjpiration  (comp.  Ei'k. 

xliv,  18).    Jerome  (£.>.  ad  FalMitam,  it  I'eK.  aae.'\  (oV 

lews  Josephus.     With  regard  to  the  manner  ill  wbirb 

the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  necdlewtrk"  (Hir"? 

Dpi,  Exod.  xxviii,  39)  is  distinguished  in  the  Uitbna 

from  tlH"cunning-wDrk"(3;;:n  nior 'S,  Ejuid.  ixri, 

31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle  with  flgnna  on  one 

Bide  only,  whereas  the  latter  was  wovtn-work  »ilb  tf,- 

nres  on  both  sides  (Cod.  Yoma.  c.  8).    So  also  llsinion- 

ides  it>e  Vm.  Sancl.  viii.  IS).     But  Jarthi,  on  E.^od. 

xivi,  81,  86,  explains  the  difference  as  conHsliBi:  ia 

thus  that  in  the  former  case  the  figures  on  the  two 


sides  are  the  same,  wberei 

IS  in  the  latter  they  an  dif- 

ferent.     Sea  EjiBKOiifEB. 

Thisaturfmavbeeonrid- 

bt  those  girdles  whirhws 

obsene  on  such  persons 

n  the  Egiplian  piinliugs. 

'!-?'?,"■ 


Anclenk  li^gTlMlan  Sacred  GlrdlH. 
In  all  passages,  except  Isa.  xsii,  21,  EIK?  b  osrf  irf 
the  girdio  of  the  ptiesla  only,  bnt  in  that  inataaR  a 
appears  to  hare  lieen  worn  by  Shebna,  the  tnasanr, 
as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office;  unless  It  be  »p- 
posed  that  he  waa  of  priestly  rank,  and  w 


irA,a4awi("strength,"Jobxii,21),u«ed|priettly  capacity.    He  ia  called"  hl^^riaf  iu  tb 
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Ckrcmiam  Paichih,  p.  116  a,  toA  In  the  Jawiah  tradi- 
tion qnoted  by  Jarcfal  Hd  lac.  6.  Tba  "cDiiocu  gir- 
dls"  t3^ri,  du'Atb,  tomething  requiring  iBPni/ireart, 
Exod.  xiviii,  8)  Bttacbed  to  Ihe  epbod  wu  made  or 
the  lauiB  materiak  uid  colon  ta  Ihe  ephod,  that  la,  of 
"gold.  Uae,  and  purple,  and  scsrlvt,  and  line  twined 
lia«a."  Jowphaa  desciibeB  it  an  eewnl  V>  tb«  braaat- 
plate.  After  paaaing  once  round  it  naa  tied  In  front 
upon  the  aeatn,  the  enda  hanging  duwn  {AM.  Ui,  7,  f>). 
According  lo  Maimonides,  it  «ra)  of  woven  work.  See 
Efkod.  7.  In  addition  to  these,  ^-^y^p^,  ptlUgS' ,  > 
corering  or  faative  mantle  ("  atoDucher,"  lia.  iii,  34), 
1>  a  coatlf  girdle  worn  bf  women.     The  Vulgate  ren- 

•pond  wilb  Che  l^lin  ilnpiium,  a  helc  nora  by  women 

and  Geaenio*  baa  "lanlrt  Fti/trUeid"  (rompan  Schr6- 
der,  De  Vrl.  MmI.  p.  137,  iOi).  fl.  The  O^-il^-p,  jIuI- 
tAurtM',  ciote\j-liid  articles,  mentioned  In  las.  iii,  20 
("  head-bands") ;  Jer.  ii,  32  ("attire"),  were  proLably 
girdlet,  although  both  KiincbiandJarclil  contiderthcm 
aa  filleta  tor  the  hjir.  In  the  latter  puasage  the  Vul- 
gate hii  agiin/jjcii  pecloralii,  and  the  .Sept,  onjCo- 
iiaiiit.  an  uppropriaU  bridal  oraaxnent.  See  each  of 
tile  aboTe  render! nga  in  their  place. 

The  commoD  girdle  waa  made  of  leather  (i  Kinga  i, 
8;  Uatt.  iii,  4),  like  that  worn  bi- tba  Ueduuina  of  the 
preacDt  day,  whom  Cunoa  describee  a>  "armed  with  i 
a  lung  crooked  knife,  and  a  pietol  or  two  atuck  in  a  red 
laathem  girdle"  (J/onrut.  o/iie  Letml,  p.  7).  In  tl>e  I 
time  of  CbardiD  the  uubles  of  Jlingrelia  wore  girdles 
of  leather,  four  Anders  bro.id,  and  emboased  with  lil- 
ver.  A  tlner  ginlle  waa  made  of  linen  {.Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  j 
Eiek.  svi,  10).  embroidered  with  ulk,  and  sometimes  | 
with  gold  und  silrer  thread  (D^n.  i,  b;  Rev.  i,  18; 
XT,  6},  and  A^quenlly  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
atones  or  pearis  (I*  llruyn,  t'qf.  iv,  170  ;  oomp.VirgiL 
yEnad.  ix,  359).  Morbr  (d'«mi  JaiTm;,,  p.  ISII),  de- 
•CTibingtbedresaoflhe  Armenian  women,  says,  <'They 
wear  ■  silver  girdle  which  reeta  on  the  bips,  and  ia 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  manufacture  of 
Kirdlea  formed  pjrt  of  the  employ  ment  of  women  (Prov. 
xxxi,  S4). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  bv  k  cljsp  or  buckle  (2 
Kings  i.  H ;  Matt,  ill,  4 ;  Mark  i,  *)  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
lied  in  ■  knot  (Jer.  liii,  1 ;  Eiek.  i»i,  10),  so  that  the 
ends  hang  down  Id  front,  as  In  the  Hgurea  an  the  ruins 
of  Persepolia.  It  waa  worn  by  men  aiiout  the  loins, 
hence  the  ex  preaaions  "girdle  of  lbs  lnina"Dr  "of  the 
reins"  (D^Jn^  ^'HR,  Isa.  xi,  5 ;  B^X^n  ^ITK,  Isa.  r, 
S7).  The  ^idle  of  women  wa.-  generally  looser  than 
that  of  the  men,  and  waa  worn  aliout  the  hips,  excppt 
when  they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov.  Rxxi,  17). 
Curion  (p.  58),  de^ribing  tbe  dress  of  the  E  yplinn 
women,  say^  "  Not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  bips 
a  large  and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  warn  over  the 
yelek,  and  the  whole  gr.icefulness  of  an  E),'3-ptian  dress 
caniisLi  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on."  The  mil- 
lliry  girdle  wu*  worn  al>out  the  whilst;  the  sword  or 
dagger  waa  suspended  horn  it  (Judg.  iii,  IG  \  3  Sam. 
XX,  8  j  Paa.  xtv,  a).  In  the  Nineveh  sculptures  the 
soldiers  are  rcprs'cnted  with  bmad  (.Hnlles,  to  which 
the  sword  is  attadied,  and  through  which  two  or  even 
three  da^gera  in  a  shealb  are  paBsed  (comp.  Q.  Curtius, 
iii,  3).  Hence  girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
fbr  battle  or  for  active  exertion  (1  Kings  xvlii,  4C;  2 
Kinga  iv,  29;  Job  xxxviii,  3;  Prov.  xxxi.  17;  Jer.  i, 
17  J  Lukexil,36;  1  Pet.  ^  18);  and  to  "loose  the  gir- 
dle" waa  to  give  way  lo  repose  and  indolence  (Isa.  v, 
27).  To  loose  the  girdle  nnd  give  it  to  another  was  a 
token  of  irrcnt  confidence  and  affection  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
4).  In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
worn  as  markl  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Isa.  iii,  24 ; 

•mi!). 
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In  consequence  of  the  coatlj  materials  of  which  gl» 
dies  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as  pres- 
ents (1  Sam.  xvlii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xvlii,  11),  or  in  token  of 
honor  (Rev.  1,15),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Perua  (comp. 
Morier,  p.  S3).  Villages  were  given  to  the  qneens  of 
Persia  to  supply  tbem  with  girdles  (Xenopb.  Auab.  I, 
4,9;  Plato,  .dfc,  1,128). 


They  were  naed  as  pockets,  as  amc 
(Siebubr,  Dtter.  p.  5C),  and  as  purs< 
girdle  being  folded  liack  for  the  purpose  ^aan.  x,  v; 
Mark  vi,  8).  Hence  "zonam  perdere,"  "to  lose  one's 
parse"  (Hor.  EpuL  li.  2,  40;  compare  Juv.  xiv,  297). 
Inkhoms  were  also  carried  in  the  girdle  (Ezek.  Ix,  2). 
laed  flgiiratively  in  the  Script- 


t  Psa.  ci 


impare 


:   Psa. 


Eph,  vi,  14). 

symbol  of  strength,  aclivily,  and  power  (Job  xii,  IB, 
21;  XXI,  11;  lea.  xiiii,  10 ;  xlv,16;  xl,5i  xxii,  21 ; 
1  Kings  XX,  11).  The  perfect  adherence  of  tbe  people 
of  God  to  his  service  la  fignratively  illustrated  by  tlie 
"  cleaving  of  the  girdle  to  a  man's  loins"  (Jer.  xiii,  11). 
In  the  same  view,  "righteousness  and  faithfulness" 
are  called  the  girdle  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  li,  5).     See 

air'gasblte  (Hebrew  invaiiahlj  in  the  aing.  and 
with  the  art  tv'g-Gu-g<ahi' ,  •'■<sy\}'n,  in  a  collective 
sense ;  dwelling  in  a  ciijwjr  soil ;  Sept.  rtpytoaiui  and 
rt|i]<i(iaiac,VuIg.  6'stpuiri  and  GtrgrMotu;  A.V.  "Glr- 
gashlte"  in  1  <;hron.  I,  14 ;  "  Girgasite"  in  Gen.  x, 
16;  elsewhere  "Girgashites"),  a  designation  of  one  of 
who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before 


X  thithei 


le  child 


rnoftan 


In  Gen 


x,  16,  they  are  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of  tho 
lilth  son  of  Canaan ;  in  other  passages  the  tribe  ia 
merely  referred  to,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the 
(brmnla  expressing  the  doomed  conntry  (Gen.  xv,  21 ; 
Dent,  vil,  1  [and  xx,  17  in  Sumarit.  and  Sept.];  Josh, 
Iii,  10;  xxiv,  11;  1  Chron.  i.  14;  Neb.  ix,  B).  The 
Glrgashilei  are  conjretured  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
lai^  family  of  the  H'vllcs.  as  they  are  omitted  in  nine 
out  often  places  in  which  Ihe  nations  or  families  of 
Canaan  are  mentionM),  while  in  the  tenth  they  are 
menUoned,  and  the  Hivitcs  omitted.  Josephus  states 
that  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Girgashites  (I'fpyt- 
vaU,)  remained  in  his  time  (Ant.  i,  6, 2).  In  the  Jew- 
i^  commentaries  of  R.  Kacbman  and  elsewhere,  the 
Gtrgashltes  are  described  as  having  retired  into  AWca, 
fearing  the  power  of  God;  and  Procaplu^  in  his  /f'V- 
loty  n/tht  Vatid'Jt,  mentions  an  ancient  but  doubtful 
inscription  in  Mauritania  Tini^tana,  stating  that  tha 
inhabitanta  had  fled  Ihither  from  the  face  of  Joshua, 
tbe  son  of  Nun.  A  city  OirgiM  (^ft-»)  existed  among 
the  Phmnician  Irilu-o  in  Northern  Aftica  at  the  Svrtis 
Minnr(Knrst,H(4.t«.  p.298).  The  nriion  thai  the 
Girgashites  did  migrate  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  circumslanee  that,  although  they  are  included 
hi  tbe  llit  of  tbe  seven  devot«d  nations  either  to  b« 
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driven  out  or  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen.  zv,  20, 
21;  Deut.  vii,  1;  Josh.  Ui,  10;  xxiv,  11;  Neb.  ix,  8), 
yet  they  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Deut.  xx,  17),  and  are  mentioned  among 
those  with  whom,  contrary  to  the  divine  decree,  the 
Israelites  lived  and  intermarried  (Judg.  iii,  1-6).  See 
Canaan.  The  expression  in  Josh,  xxiv,  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Glrgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  By  most  vrriters,  howev- 
er, they  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  cast  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
ncsareth  (Ji/ur,  Sac.  IM,  Oct.  1851,  p.  167).  This  con- 
clusion is  founded  on  the  identity  between  the  word 
YipykaaXot^  which  the  Septuagint  gives  for  Girgash- 
itcs,  and  that  by  which  Matthew  (viii,  28)  indicates 
the  land  of  the  Gerf;c6enes  {rtpyi9i\voi).  But  as  this 
lost  reading  rests  on  a  conjecture  of  Origen,  on  which 
little  reliance  is  now  placed,  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
it  has  no  great  weight,  although  the  fact  is  possible  on 
other  grounds,  especially  the  probability  that  some 
actual  city  of  this  name  must  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reading  in  question.  Indeed,  the  older 
reading,  **  Geraseneii,*'  has  sufficient  resemblance  to 
direct  tlie  attention  to  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
where  Eusebius  also  {Onom,  s,  v.  Fepy^^ti)  affirms  that 
the  Gir^ashites  dwelt.     iSee  Gkuasa. 

Gir'^gafllte  (Gen.  x,  16).     See  Giroashite. 

Girl  (n^b^,  yaldah\  fem.  of  'ib^,  a  boy),  lit.  one 
horn,  "\.  e.  a  female  child  (Joel  iii,  B ;  Zech.  xlii,  5), 
spoken  of  a  marriageable  ^*  damsel'*  (Gen.  xxxiv,  4). 
Soe  Child. 

Girzite.     See  Gezritb. 

Gisbome,  Thomas,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
a  distinguished  divine  and  author,  was  bom  at  Derby 
in  1758,  entered  at  Harrow  School  in  1773,  and  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1776 ;  was  made  perpet- 
ual curate  of  Barton-under-Needwood,  StafTords^hire,  in 
1783,  and  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Yoxall  Lodge, 
near  Burton,  where  he  ever  after  resided.  He  obtain- 
ed the  prel)end  of  Durham  in  1826,  and  died  in  1846. 
His  works  are  written  in  a  clear  and  nervous  Pt^'le; 
bis  sermons  have  becfl  recommended  as  models  for 
young  students  in  divinity.  He  strongly  opposed  Pa- 
Icy 's  Ethics,  of  which  he  published  an  Examinafion  (2d 
edit.  1790).  Among  his  works  are,  A  Jamiliur  Survey 
of  the  Christian  Helif/ion  as  connected  vith  the  JnttiKluc- 
tion  of  Christianity  (I^ondon,  1799,  2d  ed.  Svo) : — Th" 
Principle*  of  Moral  Philosophy  investigated  and  applied 
to  the  Constitution  of  cix  U  Society  (Lond.  1798,  4tli  ed. 
8vo) : — The  Testlm'my  of  Natural  Theology  to  Christian- 
ity (London,  1818, 12mo)  : — An  Inquiry  respecting  Love 
as  one  of  the  divine  Attributes  (Lond.  1838,  sm.  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (Lond.  1808. 18(9,  and  1810,  3  vols.  8vo)  :—A 
familiar  Exposition  ofColossians^in  eight  Set-mans  (  Lon- 
don, 1816, 12m  o). — Darling.  Cychpadia  Bibliographica , 
i,  1267,  AllilKJne,  Ihct,  of  Authors,  i,  675;  Whewell, 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  lect.'xi;  Gent. 
Magazine,  June,  184G. 

GischSla  (jd  riaxa\a\  a  small  city  (jro\i\via^ 
often  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  especially  as 
being  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  famous  '*  John 
(q.  v.)  of  Gischala"  (  War,  iv,  1,  3).  It  was  situated 
in  Galilee  (ib.  ii,  1) ;  and,  after  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Jewish  zealots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  (/^/J', 
10\  and  further  fortified  by  the  advice  of  Josephus 
himself  {War,  ii,  20,  6),  and  was  the  last  stronghold 
of  Galilee  captured  by  Titus  {ib.  iv,  2).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  Gush  Chalah  (nbn  '^n)  of  the  Talmud  {Me- 
nach,  viii,  3),  famed  for  its  oil  (Erach.  ix,  6),  named  in 
connection  with  Meron  and  Capernaum  (Gemara,  Pe- 
sachim,  fol.  .S3,  a),  and  also  by  Peter  Apollonius  (De 
erriii.  Hierosol.  p.  63).  Jerome,  on  several  occa.«»ions, 
states  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paul 
emigrated  thence  to  Tarsus  (Reland,  PahsU  p.  813). 


The  same  Hebrew  name  likewise  occurs  in  Hottingei 
{Cippi  Jlebraici^  p.  56)  and  in  Benjamin  of  TudeU  (p, 
108).  Schwarz  erroneously  identifies  it  (PtUast.  p. 
198)  with  the  Ah  lab  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  A^her 
(Judg.  i,  31).  Dr.  Robinson  found  the  site  in  the 
modern  EUJish,  on  a  hill  abuut  two  hours  nortli-w^t 
of  Safed ;  the  village  had  recently  bctn  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  but  was  then  partly  rebuilt 
(JResiarches,  iii,  368  sq.). 

Gislebert    See  Gilbkrt. 

Gislebertua  Ponetanus.    See  Gilbert. 

Gifl'^pa  (Heb.  Giskpa',  KBra,^^totrry  or  kearltn- 
it^;  Sept.  n<r^ac,  Vulg.  Gaspha'),  one  of  the  two  over- 
seers  of  the  Nethinim  in  Ophel  at  Jerusalem,  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi,  21) ;  but  whether  he  was  himself 
also  of  that  class  is  not  stated,  although  this  is  proln- 
ble  from  the  fact  that  his  associate  Ziba  was  (Ezra,  ii, 
43).     B.C.  446. 

Gltta  (rd  r/rra),  a  town  of  Samaria,  mentioned 
by  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  ii),  Eusebins  {Hist.  Eccir/.  i, 
13),  Zonarus  (from  Justin,  xi.  p. 567),  Iheodoret  (/'iii*- 
pend,  hreret.  fab.  i),  and  by  Epiphanius  (adv.  Bar.  p. 
55)  and  Athunasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  15),  as  the  birth- 
place of  Simon  Magus;  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
Gath  (q.  V.)  of  Scripture  (Reland,  Paiast.  p.  818,  Wl), 
but  discovered  by  Robinson  (Researches,  iii,  144)  in  the 
modem  Kuryet-Jit^  a  village  rather  more  than  tvo 
hours  west  of  Nablus  (comp.  Schwarz,  PalesL  p.  134). 

Another  Gitta  (Vtr^a)  is  mentioned  by  JosepLoi 
(War,  i,  17,  2)  as  a  fortress  at  Machaerus  (q.  v.). 

Git'tah-he'pher  (Heb.  Gittah'^Che'pker,  nrs 
"•Bn,  Sept.  re3ai0ep,yulg.  Gethhepher),  a  prolonged 
form  (Josh,  xix,  13)  of  the  name  Gath-uephxr  (q.v.). 

Gitta'im  (Heb.  Gitta' yim,  D;P)li,  two  tdne-premt , 
Sept.  ri^atfi  and  r^^^ai/i),  a  place  incidentaUj'  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  iv,  3,  where  the  meaning  appean  to 
be  that  the  inhabitants  of  Beeroth,  which  was  allotted 
to  Benjamin,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  that  place, 
find  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim.     Beeroth  was  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  17);  and  the 
cause  of  the  flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  Saul  s 
[)ersecution  of  the  Gibeonites  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi, 
2 ;  although  the  above  text  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
flight  was  through  consternation  at  the  death  of  Ab- 
ner,  and  fear  of  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  I^hLo- 
sheth.     See  Beer.     The  inhabitants,  doubtless.  »o»n 
returned.     Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Ibt  of 
places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their  rrtnro 
frt)m  the  captivity,  with  Ramah,  Neliallat,  Lod,  and 
other  known  towns  of  Benjamin  to  the  north-wc^t  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi,  33).     Schwaru  {Pbys.  Iktcr.  nj 
Palest,  p.  134)  iilentities  Gillaim  with  Hawltk  (.\Ri- 
math-ea)   on  the   strength  of  certain  Jewish  tradi- 
tions; which  is  not  im|K>ssible,  since  Lydda  *«»^ 
cupied  by  the  Benjamite^  and  other  assooiared  cities 
»eem  to  have  been  locate<l  in  this  neighborhood.    See 
Lod;  IIadid. 

*'  Gittaim  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Sam.  xiv, 
33 — '  Out  of  Getthaim  ndl  me  a  great  stone.'  Bnt 
this  is  not  supported  hy  any  other  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, which  unanimously  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake  or  corruption  of 
the  Heb.  word  cmsa  ;  A.  V. '  ve  have  transgressed,* 
It  further  occurs  in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  85,  and 
1  Chron.i,  46,  as  the  represenUtive  of  AviTH.achinge 

\  not  so  intelligible  as  the  other,  and  equally  unsopport- 

I  ed  bv  the  other  old  versions." 

Gittin.     See  Tai3idd. 

Git'tite  (Heb.  GitH\  *^T\\ ;  Sept.  riOffTef),  «n  in- 
habitant or  native  properly  of  the  Philistine  dtv  Gatb 
(Josh,  xiii,  3).  Obed-Edom,  in  whose  house  the  ark 
was  for  a  time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi,  10),  and  who  after- 
wards served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xvi,  88),  although 
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A  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  4),  b  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi,  10),  poasibly  because  he  had  been  with  David  when 
at  Gath,  but  much  more  prolmbly  from  his  being  a  na- 
tive of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  citj'  of  that  family 
of  the  Levites  to  which  be  belonged  (Josh,  xxi,  24). 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  extending  this  inter- 
preUtlon  to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  xv,  19),  seeing  that  Da- 
vid expressly  calls  him  "  a  str«n,;cr"  (foreigner),  and, 


centory,  belonging  to  count  Kloz,  published  by  Kopli 
tar  under  the  title  GlagolUt  C'ozianu§  (956  lines, Vien- 
na, 1836) ;  a  gospel  which  in  1736  was  brought  by  J.  S. 
Assoroani  from  Jerusalem  to  Kome,  is  preserved  there 
in  the  Vatican,  but  is  not  yet  printed;  the  Abecenari' 
urn  Bu'gjricum^  at  Paris  (published  in  the  Nouveau 
traiU  de  diplomatique  [Paris,  1750],  and  more  fully  by 
Kopitar  in  the  iiitgdUa  Ciozianui);  a  gospel  which 


what  is  more,  "an  exile."     He  was  at  the  head  of  !  Victor  Gregorovich,  of  Kasan,  purchased  on  Mount 
6W  men,  who  were  also  Gittites,  for  they  are  called  |  Athos  (fragments  in  Miklosich's  Slavic  Library  [Vicn- 


(ver.  20)  his  "  brethren."  They  appear  to  have  form 
ed  a  foreign  troop  of  experienced  warriors,  chiefly  from 
Gath,  in  the  pay  and  service  of  David,  which  they  had 
perhaps  entered  in  the  iirst  instance  for  the  sake  of 
Minrliig  In  the  hooty  obtainable  in  his  wars.     See 

ClIKRKTUITK. 

Oit'tith  (Il2b.  CUtith',  n'^PlS,  prob.  for  PSM,  and 
so  kindred  with  Neoinotii),  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music  (Psa.  viii,  1;  lxxxi,l;  Ixxxiv,  1).  The  term 
seems  to  be  derived  (with  the  Targums)  from  the  city 
Gath,  not  (with  the  Sept.  virip  ra/r  X»jvioi')  from  a 
wine-press  (as  a  rififnffe-nmg^  Michael.  SuppL  p.  38*2) ; 
nor  from  the  root  "i^ij,  to  strike  (Redslub,  De  practpto 
Mus.f  etc.,  Lips.  1831,  p.  24),  Gesenius,  The$,  Hebr,  p. 
849.     On  the  other  hand,  FUrst  {Concord,  p.  256)  de- 


na,  1857,  vol.  ij).  The  resemblance  between  the  lan- 
guage of  these  documents  and  the  language  of  tho  Old- 
Slavonic  documents  written  in  tho  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
is  the  greater  the  more  ancient  the  latter  are.  Tho 
younger  period  of  the  Gbigolitic  literature  embraces 
the  translations  into  the  South  Slavic  dialects  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Primus  Truber  (alK>ut  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century),  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Dalmatin 
(Witten.  1584),  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  the 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  etc.  In  some  of  these  works 
partly  the  Glagolitic  and  partly  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
was  used."  (See  Dobrowsky,  Glagolifica  [Prague, 
1807] — who  puts  the  oripn  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet 
erroneously  in  the  13th  centurj* ;  Hofler  and  Schafarik, 
f.'lay  ditiiche  FragmerUf  [Prague,  1856] ;  Schafarik,  Ue- 
her  Ursprvng  u.  Heimaih  des  GhffoHtistnus  [Prague, 


Lcvitical  city  of  Gath-rimmon,  the  word  in  the  titles 
of  Psalms  not  being  capable  of  an  interpretation  refer- 
ring to  instruments  or  airs."    See  Psalms. 

Qizoh.     See  Gizoxite. 

Qi'xonite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gizoni\  "^aun  ; 
Sept.  6  rtZfiitvirriQ  v.  r.  Tiavvi^  ^^^^'  Gezoniles)^  an  in- 
habitant of  GizoH  (Heb.  Gxzoh'^  riTA,  perhaps  quarry)^ 
a  place  unknown  except  as  the  residence  of  H:ishem, 


Olanvil,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1()36.  He  grad- 
uated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1655,  and  in  1656 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  where  be  took  hi.<«  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1658.  Although  a  friend  of  B.ixter, 
at  the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Church ;  he 
also  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy ;  and  when  he  had  just  entered  his  twenty- 
tifthyear  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  defense  of  them,  under 
the  title  of  The  Vanity  of  Dogmitizing^  or  Cmfidence  in 


the  ancestor  of  two  of  the  sons  of  David's  warriors  (1  :  OpimonSj  with  An  Apology  for  Philosophy  (1661, 12nio). 
Chron.  xi,  34).  As  these  are  called  JIararites  (i.  e.  About  this  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  pre- 
**  mountaineers")  in  this  as  well  as  the  parallel  pas-  '  sented  to  the  rectoi^  of  Wimbish  and  to  the  vicarage 
sage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32, 34),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  j  of  Frome-Selwood.     In  1662  he  published  Zmx  Orient 


the  city  in  question  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott, 
who  examines  the  passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name 
should  be  Gouni,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appella- 
tive (^Ditiert,  p.  199  -203).     See  GuNi. 

Gisrite.     See  Gezrite. 

Olagollta,  Glagolltza,  Glagolltes  (derived 
from  the  Slavonic  Glagol,  a  tDord\  ''  an  ancient  Sla- 
Tonic  alphabet,  principally  u«ed  in  several  Koman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  ix^alms, 
liturgies,  and  offices  of  the  Church.     The  use  of  this 
liturgy  was  confirmed  to  the  priesthood  by  a  bull  of 
pope  Innocent  IV,  1248.     Of  the  antiquity  of  this  al- 
phabet the  savans  have  maintained  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.     Dobrowsky  laid  the  foundation  of  a  crit- 
ical investigation  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  followed 
Ity  Kopitar,  Jacob  Grimm,  Ivan  Preis,  Schafarik.  etc. 
In  former  times  the  invention  was  sometimes  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome ;  while  the  Orientals,  according  to  Neale, 
consider  it  as  a  mere  corruption  and  Latinization  of 
the  C^Tillic  alphabet.     According  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Schafarik,  it  was  invented  by  Cyril,  and  is, 
consequently,  older  than  what  is  now  called  the  Cyril- 
lic alphabet  (Kyriiliszer),  the  author  of  which  was 
bishop  Clement  of  Welitza  (died  916).     Grimm  found 
in  some  Glagolitic  letters  Runic  ch.iracters.     The  GUi- 
goliiic  literature  embraces  all  South  Slavic  works  which 
are  written  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet.     According  to 
lang'aage  and  form  of  the  letters,  two  periods  may  be 
distinguished — an  earlier  and  a  later  one.    Among  the 
important  documents  of  the  earlier  period  which  are 
still  extant  are  a  Glagolitic  manuscript  of  the  11th 


ta&,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opinion  of  the  Eastern  Sages 
concerning  the  Pre-erist^n-e  of  Soulu  (12mo).  In  1665 
he  published  Scepsis  SdeiUlficm^  or  Confessed  Ignorance 
the  \V(xy  to  Science^  a  modified  edition  of  The  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing  (4 to).  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  now  chosen  a  member.  Tenne- 
mann  remarks  that  in  this  treatise  Glanvil  enlarged 
with  ability  on  the  causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them 
to  the  different  departments  of  science,  more  particu- 
larly the  discoveries  in  physics  effected  in  his  own 
time.  His  remarks  on  Causality,  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  those  of  Algazel,  and  appears  to  have  fore> 
stalled  Hume,  deserve  especial  attention.  "We  do 
not."  say?  he,  '*  detect  the  existence  of  any  cause  im- 
mediately by  sensational  or  intuitional  perception,  but 
only  by  mediate  representations,  and  therefore  by  m- 
ference,  which  may  be  erroneous."  The  credit  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  writings  encouraged  him  in 
1666  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  the  existence  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
defend  in  Some  Philosophical  Considerations  touching  the 
Being  of  Witches  and  Witchrraf  (Lond.  1666,  4to),  an 
enlarged  edition  of  which  was  pnbli^ihed  by  Henry 
More  under  the  title  Sadducimuts  Triumphans  (l.ond. 
1682,  8vo).  He  wrote  also  Esxoyn  on  Subjects  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Religum  (Ix>nd.  1676,  4to) : — KsMiy  ctmcerr^ 
ing  Preadang  (London,  1678, 12mo),  and  other  smaller 
works.  About  this  time  he  wa<t  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath.  He  died  of  fever 
Nov.  4,  1680.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  />if- 
courses^  Sermons^  and  Remains  appeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
Homeck,  who  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  him. — Hook,  EccL 
Biog  ▼,  325 ;  Tennemann,  Manual  Ilist,  Philos,  §  843; 
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Bayle,  General  Diet,  y,  485 ;  Lecky,  History  ofRaUfm- 
aUtm^  i,  121  sq. 

Olaphj^a  (rXa^vpa,  eUgan£\  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  married  to  Alexander,  Bon 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Josepbus,  ArU,  xvi,  1,  2).  She 
quarreled  with  Salome  (i6.  xvii,  7,  2),  who,  in  revenge, 
fomented  Herod's  jealousy  against  Alexander  (^War^ 
1, 24,  2,  3),  which  eventuated  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 
See  Alexander  9.  She  remained  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band {Ant.  xvi,  10,  7),  and  after  his  execution  she  re- 
turned to  her  father  (^17, 1),  although  her  two  sons  by 
Alexander  were  brought  up  by  Herod  (ib.  2).  She  af- 
terwards married  Jubo,  king  of  Lydia,  and  ut  his  death 
again  returned  to  her  father,  but  subsequently  mar- 
ried Herod  Archelaus,  who  divorced  for  her  sake  his 
former  wife  Mariamne,  but  she  soon  died,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  dream  in  which  her  first  husband  re- 
proached her  for  her  repeated  inconstancy  (ib,  xvii, 
13, 4). 

GlareanuB,  Heinrich  Loriti,  was  bom  at  Mol- 
lis, in  the  canton  of  Glarus  (hence  his  name),  in  Switz- 
erland, June,  1488 ;  studied  philosophy,  belles-let- 
tres, and  theology  at  Ro  it  well  and  Cologne,  and  in 
1512  became  poet  laureate  of  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian I.  He  took  part  in  the  controversies  between 
Reuchlin  and  the  old-school  systems ;  went  to  Basel  in 
1514,  to  Italy  in  1515,  and  in  1517  visited  Paris,  where 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  the  classics  ;  returning 
afterwards  to  Basel,  he  opened  a  school  there.  He 
showed  himself  at  first  favorable  to  the  prmciples  of 
the  Reformution,  but  abandoned  them  afterwards ;  and 
when  Protestantism  gained  Basel,  he  retired  with  Eras- 
mus to  Freibure^,  where  he  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  He  gave  up  this  situation  in  1560, 
and  died  March  27, 1563.  Glareanus  was  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  and  especially  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
music.  His  Dodecuchordon  (Basel,  1547)  is  valuable 
as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  his  age. — H.  Schrei- 
bcr,  LebensbeschreibuTUf  (Freib.  1887) ;  Pierer,  Univer' 
§al-Lexihan^  s.  v. ;  Harzog,  Real-Encykiopadity  v,  165. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Glas  or  Glass,  John,  founder  of  the  sectof  Glass- 
ites,  was  born  at  Auchtermuty,  Sept.  21, 1695.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1719  became  minister 
of  Tealing.  In  1727  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
Church  establishments  ure  inconsistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel, for  which  he  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  imbibed  a  number  of  other  peculiar  opinions 
and  gathered  followers,  who  were  called  by  his  name 
in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America  they  were 
denominated  Sandemanians.  Glas  died  at  Dundee  in 
1773.  His  works  were  published  at  Edinl)urgh  in  4 
Tols.  8vo,  and  in  a  second  edition  at  Perth  (1782,  5 
▼ols.  8vo).  Among  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
the  sect  was  Michael  Faraday.  For  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  the  sect,  see  Sakdbmamians. 

Glass  (the  material  is  perhaps  denoted  by  r*^3!|2t, 
zekuMth\  rock  "crystal,"  Job  xxviii,  17;  'va\oQy'iry»- 
taly  ''glass,'*  Rev.  xxi,  18,  21;  and  hence  the  adj. 
vdXivoc,  crysta'linej  **of  glass,"  Rev,  Iv,  6;  xv,  2 
[sec  C'rystal];  the  instrument  or  looking-glass  by 
VT^b,^/ayon',  a  tablet,  "roll,"  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  ''glass,'' 
i.  e.  mirror,  Isa.  iii,  23 ;  flfit^no,  marah\  a  "  vision," 
as  usually  rendered ;  "  looking-glns?,"  Exod.  xxxviii, 
8 ;  laoiTTpov,  a  mirror,  "  glass,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  1*2 ;  Jas.  i, 
23  [see  Mirror]),  according  to  Pliny  (//.  yat.  xxxvi. 
26),  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident.  Some 
merchants  kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia  which  lies  near  Ptolomais,  between  the  foot 
of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Belus 
ca»t8  the  fine  sand  which  it  Itrings  down  ;  l)ut,  as  they 
were  without  the  usual  means  of  suspending  their 
cooking  vessels,  they  employed  for  that  purpose  logs 
of  nitre,  their  vesf^el  being  l^d^n  with  that  8ui)stancc : 
the  fire  fusing  the  nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass. 


He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Sidoniana,  in  whose  vi- 
cinity the  discover}'  was  made,  took  it  up,  aod,  having 
in  process  of  time  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fame; 
other  nations  became  their  pupils ;  the  Romans  espe- 
cially attained  to  very  high  skill  in  the  art  of  fusing, 
blowing,  and  coloring  glass ;  finally,  eyen  glass  mir- 
rors were  invented  by  the  Sidonians.  This  account 
of  Pliny  is  in  substance  corroborated  b}'  Strabo  (xvi, 
15)  and  by  Josephus  {War,  ii,  9).  But  this  account 
b  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that  vitreous  matter 
first  attracted  observation  from  the  custom  of  lighting 
fires  on  the  sand  "in  a  country  producing  natron  or 
subcarbonate  of  soda"  (Rawlinson's  HerwL  ii,  82).  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  Pliny's  sXory  may  have  orig- 
inated in  the  fact  that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river 
Belus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  *'was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable 
for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  most 
fiimous  in  the  ancient  world"  (Smith,  Did.  of  Class. 
Ani.  s.  v.Yitrum,  where  everything  requisite  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this  lit- 
tle river  (respecting  which,  see  Pliny,  Mist.  Nat.  v,  17 ; 
xxxvi,  65 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2 ;  Tacitus,  Hist,  v, 
7) in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn,  "they  shall 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  19).    Buth  the  name  Belus 

(Reknd,  Palasi.  p.  267)  and  the  HeLrew  word  ^*n. 
"sand,"  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  vaXoc,  which  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  an  Egyptian  root    See  Belus.     Some  suppose 

that  the  proper  name  D^p  nifi'^bp  ("burnings  by  the 
waters")  contains  an  allusion  to  Sidonian  glass-facto- 
ries (Meier  on  Jos.  xi,  8 ;  xiii,  6),  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  so  called  fVom  the  burning  of  Ja- 
bin's  chariots  at  that  place  (Lord  A.  Herver,  On  tks 
Genealogies,  p.  228),  or  from  hot  springs.     See  Misrb- 

PHOTU-MAIM. 

Yet,  notwithfstanding  the  above  explicit  statement, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  glass  properly  so  called ;  nor  did  the  denial  en- 
tirely disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  its  want  of  foundation.     Our  knowledge  of  Egypt 
has,  however,  set  the  matter  at  re5t.     Wilkinson,  in 
his  Ancient  JSgyptians  (iii,  88  sq.),  has  adduced  the 
fullest  evidence  that  glass  was  known  to  and  made  by 
that  ingenious  people  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
national  exi.^tcnce.     Upwards  of  3500  years  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  they  appear  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  blowing  glass.     The  process  is 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni-Hassan,  executed 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.    In  the  same  age  images 
of  glazed  pottery  were  common.     Ornaments  of  glass 
were  made  by  them  about  1500  years  B.C. ;  for  a  bead 
of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  that  of  our  crown  glass.     Many  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  have  been  met  with  in  the  tombs,  wmt  of 
very  remote  antiquity.     Glass  vases  were  used  for 
holding  wine  as  early  as  the  Exode.     In  Egypt  they 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  an  earlier  application  to 
the  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth,  which  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
more  valuable  and  brilliant  kinds  of  glass  (Beckman, 
History  of  Inventions,  "  Colored  Glass."  i,  195  sq.,  Eog. 
transl. ;  also  iii,  208  sq. ;  iv,  64).     Yet  the  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered  the  most 
valuable  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  26).     Indeed,  a  great  part  of 
the  glass-ware  used  at  Rome  about  the  Christian  era 
and  subsequently  came  from  Alexandria ;  and  the  en* 
peror  Hadrian  was  presented  by  an  Egyptian  prie«t 
with  some  vases  which  were  reckoned  so  fine  that  tkev 
were  produced  only  on  grand  occasions  (Strabo,  I. 
xvii ;  Vopiscus  in  'Vitn  Safumini,  c.  8).     Wilkinson 
states  respecting  the  Egyptians,  *'  Such  was  their  »Jull 


•n<4^*» 


GLASS 

1!).  Thsy  alM  emploTed  It  not 
3n]y  for  drinking  ut^QBilA  and 
ornuDeDU  of  thn  iwrBun,  Uut 
for  mouic  work,  the  flgurBo  at 
deiltu,  and  ucred  emUenu, 
mttiiaiog  to  exquisite  work- 
manihip  ind  ■  HirprlHing  liril- 
liuncy  of  mior.  Their  imlta. 
tloQ  of  preciotu  iCudm  in  * 
muiner  which  often  defied  de- 
(Pliny,  Hill.  A'-tfuraiu, 
xxxvil,  iS,  33.  73)  in  prolxbt]' 
the  expUMtion  of  the  incredt- 
blf  Urg;e  getat  which  we  tind 
mentioned  in  ancient  author*; 
e.  g.  Lueher  considera  that 
the  emerald  column  alluded  to 
bj  HeiodoIiu<ii.l4)  wu  "du' 
YKire  coiort,  dont  I'iatiileur 
ilait  iclairi  par  de*  Umpes." 
The  Brt,  too,  of  cutting  glaea 
}WD  to  tbem  at  the  moit 
e  pariods ;  fbr  which  pur- 
a«  we  learn  from  Pliny 
XaMralu,  xxx.vii.i).the 
lud  WBi  used.     See  Eb- 


in  the  manafutun  of  gUaa,  and  In  the  mode  of  alaf  clng 
it  of  nrioui  huea,  that  tbej  counUrfeiteal  with  taceeu 
tba  amethyat  and  other  preeioiu  stonea,  and  even  ar- 
rived at  SB  escelleuce  in  the  art  which  their  succeuora 
have  been  onahle  to  retain,  and  which  our  European 
workmen,  in  «pite  of  Ihalr  ImprovemeoM  in  other 
bnnchea  of  thia  manutacEnre,  an  (till  usable  to  imi- 
tate. For  not  only  do  the  colon  uf  aome  Et(i'ptian 
opaque  glaia  oOer  the  moat  varied  devlcei  on  tlie  ex- 
terior, dialributed  with  the  regularity  of  a  studied  de- 
■ign,  but  the  lame  hue  and  the  aame  device*  paaa  ip 
ri^t  linei  directly  through  the  aaliNance ;  >o  that  in 
whatever  part  it  ii  broken,  or  wherever  a  aection  may 
chance  to  lie  made  of  It,  tbeaame^pearance,  the  aame 
colors,  and  the  aame  device  pr»ent  themselvea,  with- 
out being  found  c»er  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a 
atraight  line,  from  the  externa]  surface  to  the  interior" 
(AneunI  Eggpl.  Vii,  193).  Wlnckelminn  is  of  opinion 
that  glass  was  employed  more  frequently  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
E^ptians  even  fur  coffins,  and  in  wainscoting  ("vi- 
treia  camera,"  Bitt.  Xat.  zxxvi,  61 ;  Stat.  Sylv.  i,  r, 


(Uyard,  Afcee.  ii,  «),' 
and  a  Klasa  bottle  was 
found  in  the  north-weat 
palace  of  Nimrbd  which 
has  on  it  the  name  of 
Sarggn,  and  is  there- 
fore pro  iiably  o1  der  than 
B  C.  702  (id.  Kia.  and 
Bah.  p.  !(»).  This  is 
the  earliest  known  ape- 
cimeD  of  Ironfur^rtf 
lilius.  Opaque  colored 
glass  waa  manufactured 
by  the  Assyrians  at  ■ 
much    earlier    period, 


ry  B.C.  The  Sargon 
ce,  and  turned  and  hol- 
lowed out  atlerwarda.  In  the  mounds  of  Babylon 
were  likewise  found  small  glass  bottles,  some  colored. 


Gtaaa  BmUei  and  Ela»]  Earlhi 

Other  glass  vesipls  of  the  Roman  period  were  b1"0- 
where  discovered  (».  f.  MM).  With  tbp  giasa  l*.wla 
was  discovered  a  rock-cri-stsi  lens,  which  must  have 
been  used  as  a  magnifying  or  burning-glufs  (t*.  p.  167). 
glssa  was  abundant  for  similar  purposes 


sped  I 


ToBha  atV-ffft. 


That  glnss  was  known  lo  Ihe  Hel>rp«s  appears  be- 
yond a  doubt ;  hut  whether  they  lirnncbt  a  knnwlertga 
of  its  manufacture  with  them  out  of  F-cypt,  or  learned 
it  fmm  their  Siilonian  neighlms,  is  uncertain.  Wheth- 
ertbey  used  it  for  mirrors  is  doubtful.  In  Job  xxriU, 
IT,  r''S^=I  is  baliered  to  mean  glaas,  though  11  is  ren- 


iered  "crystal"  in  the  English  vcnion. 
from  T(;J  (to  be  pun),  uid,  according  U>  the  beM  au- 
tborilieB,  means  a  kind  of  gUs«  which  in  anclcDt  days 
was  held  in  hi);h  eeteem  (J.  D.  Michaeli^  fftMl.  Vitii' 
apud  Hrbr. ;  and  Hambarger,  Biit.  Tilri  a  aaUquilaU 
enUu,  quoted  by  Geseniua,  b.  v.).  Synimachus  rendcri 
it  rpuarnXXof.  but  that  is  rather  intended  by  V"*^}  I 
(Jub  xxTJii,  18,  A.  V.  "  poorls,"  Sept,  yofJif,  a  word 
which  also  means  "ice;"  comp.  Pliny,  iT.  A",  ixivli, 
a)  and  n^^  (Eiek.  i,  23).  It  seems,  then,  that  Job 
xxviii,  IT  contuins  the  only  allnsion  to  i;lass  finind  in 
tlie  O.  T..  and  even  this  reference  is  disputed.  Be- 
sides Synimachus,  others  also  render  It  Itavy^  Kpia- 
roXXov  (Schleuanet,  ThtmaT.  ».  v.  iioXof).  «nd  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  word  vakot  ft-eqneutly  means  crystal. 
Thus  the  Schnl.  on  Atistopb.  iVui.764,  delines  vaXoc 
(when  it  occurs  in  old  writers)  as  em^avi'ii;  \ilie^  ioi- 
ccJc  iidXia.  and  Heeychina  gives  as  its  equivalent  Xi0oc 
W/icec-  !■>  Herodotus  (iii,  34)  it  ia  clear  that  EiXo; 
must  moan  eryatal,  for  be  jays,  i;  ii  a^  iroXX^  lai  lufp- 
yoc  ipiiaairai,  and  Achilles  Tatiua  apeuks  of  crj-stal 
as  'iaXoi  opuipvy/iirti  (li,  3;  Rihr,  On  Herod,  ii,  44; 
Heeren,  Idem,  II,  i,  385).  Others  consider  rvNZt  (o 
be  amber,  or  electrum,  or  alaiiaster  (Bochart,  UierOM. 
II,  vi,  872).  In  the  Now  Testament  the  word  employ- 
ed is  i^nXuc  (compare  Ariatoph.  Nulft,  7CA).  In  Ker. 
sii,  18  we  read,  "  The  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto 
clew  stow;"  ver.  21,  "as  it  were  transparent  glass" 
(compare  i»,  6).  Mention  is  made  in  Bcv.  iv,  6,  and 
XV,  2,  of  a  sea  of  glass  lilie  unto  crystal,  concerning 
the  meaning  of  which  interpreters  vaiy  i  but  is  is  |>ral>- 
aiily  an  allurinn  to  the  ftrua™  tea  spoken  of  in  1  Kings 
vli,  iS.  and  elsewhere,  containing  water  for  the  priests 
to  wash  with,  that  they  might  not  minister  before  (iod 
nnder  any  pollution.  "Molten  looking-glaas"  also  oc- 
cunin  JobxxxTli,18i  bat  the  original  ^!t7,j|fKmIuni, 
and  iU  corresponding  word  in  Enod.  iiiviil,  8,  antho'- 
izfl  the  translation  "mirror"— that  is,  nf  some  metal. 
Indeed,  Beckman  (^BriirSgt  nr  Garh.  der  Erfindmg, 
iii,  81fl)  erroneously  denies  that  glnss  mirrors  were 
known  till  the  13th  centary.  addinc  that  they  are  "Ull 
seldom  seen  in  the  Bnst.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
glass  was  not  applied  in  ancient  times  to  wiodows; 
when  these  were  not,  as  they  commonly  were  in  the 
East,  simply  open  apertures  by  day,  with  wooden  doors 
placed  on  them  by  niKhl,  a  kind  of  semi-transparent 
stone,  a  sort  of  talc,  called  liifni  ipecularU,  was  i,i>ncr- 
slly  uted,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  centuries  afur 
tlio  Christian  an.     See  Wistiow. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although  the  anoients  were 
Bwurc  of  the  reflective  power  of  irlass,  and  altlioiiith 
the  Sidonlans  used  it  for  mirrors  (Pliny,  H.  K  itsKvl, 
fie),  yet  for  some  unesplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass 
roust  have  proved  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the 
Roman  empire  they  were  universally  made  of  mctiil, 

difficult  to  preserve.  See  Smith.  Diet,  n/  hm.  AnI. 
s.  V.  Speculum.  Accordingly,  the  mirrors  found  in 
£g}-pt  arc  made  of  mixed  metal,  chieRy  copper.     So 


4  GLASS 

admirably  did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed  ui 
the  composition  of  metals,  that  their  mirrors  were  fns- 
ceptible  of  a  polish  which  has  been  but  partially  re- 
vived at  the  present  day.  The  mirror  was  nearly 
round,  having  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The 
form  varied  with  the  Usta  of  the  owner.  The  same 
kind  of  metal  mirror  was  used  by  the  IsraeliteB.  vho 
doubUess  broDnht  it  from  Egypt.  In  Exod.  xjiii-iii, 
8,  it  is  expressly  said  thst  Moses  "made  the  laver  ef 
brass  of  the  looking-glasses  (braien  mirrors)  of  Its 
women."  In  the  East  mirrors  had  a  connrctioa  witii 
the  observances  of  religion  ;  females  held  them  before 
the  images  of  the  goddesses,  thereby  manifesting  tbeii 
own  homtlity  as  servants  of  the  divinities,  and  betok- 
ening the  prevalence  in  private  lil^  of  a  similar  ns- 
torn  (Calllmach.  l/ynm.  n  PalliiJ.  31 ;  Senec.  i^p.  ftj; 
Cyril,  De  Adornl.  in  Spir.  ii,  54).  That  in  the  New 
Testament  a  mirror  is  intended  in  Jamea  i,  es,"lie- 
holding  his  natural  fiice  in  a  glass,"  (ppeara  ceitiin ; 
but  the  other  passatre.  In  which  the  word  loowrpov  oc- 
curs (1  Cor.  xiil,  12),  seems  to  require  an  imperfectly 
transparent  medium,  through  which  objects  are  be- 
held. What  the  precise  substance  was  which  the  apos- 
tle thonghl  of  when  he  used  the  words  it  may  not  ha 
easy  to  determine.  It  could  not  well  be  ordiniiy 
gloss,  for  that  was  transparent.  Il  may  have  been  the 
Uipii  tpradarii.  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of  whicli  the  ancienta 
msde  their  windows.  This  opinkin  i*  condnnrd  by 
Schleusner,  who  says  that  the  Jews  used  a  similar 
mode  of  expression  to  descrilie  a  dim  and  impcrfert 
view  of  mental  objects  (S<:hattgpn,  «w.  Nrb.  ad  lot.). 
(See  MIehaelis,  Bin.  Vttri  op.  Stb.  in  CommnL  Soc. 
(JtirlliRg.  iv,  57;  also  Dr.  Falconer  ou  "ihe  Knuwl- 
eilge  of  the  Ancients  respecting  Glass."  in  ihe  Ut- 
moirt  of  the  Lil.  and  Phil  Soc^f  J/uacAfSTrr,  ii,  9«; 
Becker's  CliaricUt,  i,  132;  Michaclis,  Svpplem.  p. 
Hia;  Pareau,  C'omi»Bit  on  Job  jtxviii,  p.  316;  Ham- 
berger,  Vilri  Hut.,  in  the  ComwuC  Soc.  GaO.  IVai; 
Hirach,  Getciichlt  d.  BayhiaU,  iii,  66.)     See  U 


QlttM-pointing  is  of  three  kinds :  (1)  the  Mosaic, 
in  which  pieces  of  differ  en  Ity-colored  glass  are  so  cut 
out  and  arranged  as  to  represent  figures  or  scenea,  tbs 
pieces  l>ein^  joined  together  with  lead ;  (2)  the  euait^ 
in  which  the  colors  are  laid  on  a  plate  of  glari  and 
then  burnt  in  j  and  (3)  the  mosatc-rKWie/,  which  is  a 
union  of  the  two  others,  and  is  by  far  Che  most  effec- 
Uve  kind  of  glass-painting.  The  art  probabtv  had  ita 
origin  In  France  or  Germany  during  the  tenthcenlnry. 
Tlie  mosaic  style  prevailed  till  the  fourteenth  centorr. 
Glass-painting  reached  its  highest  sute  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  After  the  rise  of  the  Renais- 
sance arcliitecture  in  the  sixteenth  centui;',  tdaia- 
painting  fell  into  decadence.  It  haa  been  quite  me- 
cesafully  revived  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ger- 
man  v.— Warrington,  Hutorn  of  Stained  GUm  (\jon- 
don.lSSn);  Wackemagel, 6'6>c«c*tt Jo- <feiMc*«« tf i»*- 
imilerei  (Leipzig,  ia&5).     (G.  F.  0.) 

Olass  or  OlaHiiUB,  Saloho,  a  German  (heologi- 
nn,  eminent  both  for  piety  and  learning,  was  Ixim  at 
Stmdershausen,  Thurinija,  in  1593.  He  was  tdnuted 
at  the  universities  ofWittenherg  and  Jena,  and  devo- 
ted himsolfatanearlyperiod  specially  to  the  Hody  of 
Hebrew  and  its  cognate  languages.  He  be«o*  in 
1637  professor  of  (heolc^  at  Jena,  and  in  16(0  was 
made  superintendent  nf  the  churches  and  sctnmis  in 
Saxe-Golha.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  zeal  and  success,  laboring  for  the  spiritail  as 
well  as  int"llectn.nl  well-being  of  the  churches  of  the 
duchy.  HedledatOotha  July  27, 1656.  His  work* 
are,  piffo'tyin  Surra  (4to)  ■.—nnomalol'^o  UittaPrv 
phrtim  (Jena,  1684,  Ainy.—Diijmla^onn  n  Atf^ 
mm  Cmffa  myra  -.—ETesemt  Emngtlioniti  «  //t*>*t- 
rT(n.(C,olhfl,  ]f!47,  4toi  Nuremh.  1664,  fol.):-^'**^ 
tofiia  Utameti  (Jena,  ]  649, 4ln> :— OWKoiojCi  DmHea 
(jeaa,  1638,  *to) :— £ooi  Tiaoto^ti  (poslbamoos,  Go- 
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tha,  1661,  8to,  and  Jena,  1731,  8vo,  with  a  preface  on 
the  Life  and  Writinga  of  Glasaiaa).  The  best  edition 
of  the  PkUologia  Sacra^  aa  Glass  left  it,  is  that  of  Leip- 
sig,  1725,  4to ;  the  edition  of  Dathe  and  Bauer  (Lips. 
1776-1797,  8  vols.  8yo)  contains  valuable  additions  by 
the  editors,  but  is  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  low  ra- 
tionalistic period  in  which  it  appeared. — Herzog,  BeaU 
Encytiop.  v,  167  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  GineraUj  xx, 
796-6. 

Olaatonbtiry,  **an  ancient  municipal  bnrg  and 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Somenet,  twentj-fire 
miles  south-west  of  Bath,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Brue  or 
Brent,  called  the  Isle  of  Avalon.  Pop.  (1861)  8598. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  its  celebrated  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  founded  in  A.D.  60,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
Its  traditionary  founder  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  *  miraculous  thorn,*  which  flowered  on  Christmas- 
day,  was,  till  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  believed  by  the 
common  people  to  be  the  veritable  staff  with  which 
Joseph  aided  his  steps  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  tree 
was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wan,  but  grafts  from 
it  still  flourish  in  the  neighboring  gardens.  In  A.D. 
605  the  monks  adopted  the  dress  and  rules  of  the  Ben- 
edictine order.  This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  cov- 
ered sixty  acres  r  but  as  roost  of  the  houses  in  Glas- 
tonbury, and  also  a  causeway  across  Sedgemoor,  have 
been  constructed  of  the  materials,  the  extent  of  the 
mins  is  now  much  diminished.  The  most  interest- 
ing remains  are  the  Abbey  Church,  with  St  Joseph's 
Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  the  Abbot's  Kitchen. 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  speci- 
mens in  exifltence  of  the  transition  from  Norman  to 
early  English  architecture,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  Rich- 
ard I.  It  is  now  roofless,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  cr^'pt 
is  nearly  destroyed.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with 
sculpture.  Below  the  floor  is  a  Norman  crypt,  within 
which  is  St  Joseph's  Well.  Of  the  Abl>ey  Church 
few  fragments  remain.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  is 
roofless,  but  the  remains  of  its  pointed  windows  and 
arches  are  exceedingly  elegant.  The  Abljot's  Kitch- 
en, now  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  is  a  square 
massive  structure,  the  walls  strongly  buttressed,  and 
dates  from  about  the  15th  century.  Glast^inbury  has 
the  honor  of  ranking  St  Patrick  (A.D.  415)  and  St 
Dunstan  among  its  abbots.  In  1539  Hunry  VIII 
summoned  abbot  Whiting  to  surrender  Glastonbury 
and  all  its  treasures ;  and  on  his  refusal,  condemned 
him  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  the  monaster^' 
confiscated  to  the  king's  use,  which  sentence  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  execution.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, king  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinever  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey ;  and  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis  states  that  *  a  leaden  cross,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  ^*  Hie  jacet  sepultus  incl^'tus  Rex  Arthurus 
in  insula  Avallonia,'*  was  found  under  a  stone  seven 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  nine  feet  below  this  was 
found  an  oaken  cofiin,  containing  dust  and  bones.' 
This  disintcrm<»nt  took  place  by  order  of  Henry  II. 
The  only  other  objects  of  interest  at  Glastonbury 
nre  the  Church  of  St  Benedict;  the  Church  of  St. 
Juhn  the  Baptist,  with  a  tower  140  feet  high;  the 
Weary -all  Hill,  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea  rest- 
ed from  his  weary  pilgrimage;  and  the  Tor  Hill, 
where  the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury'  was  put  to  death, 
500  feet  above  the  sea -level,  crowned  by  a  beaiiti- 
fill  tower,  the  ruin  of  a  pilgrimage  chapel  of  St 
MichaeL'* 

Olats,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  clerg^onan  of  Hunga- 
ry, was  liom  in  1776  at  Poprad,  studied  theology  at 
the  universit}'  of  Jena,  became  in  1797  profes.^or  at 
Schnepfenthal,  in  1804  professor  at  the  Protestant 
school  of  Vienna,  in  1806  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  same  city,  resigned  in  1826,  and 
died  in  1831  at  Preasburg»    He  wrote  numerous  ju- 


venile  books,  which  appeared  in  many  editions ;  also 
several  pedagogical  works.  He  edited  the  Annalen 
der  dsireU'h.  UUratur^  the  EcanffelUck^hristScke  G^ 
ttmgbuchj  and  an  agenda  {Kirchenagende)  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Prf>testant  congregations  of  Aus- 
tria.— Wenrich,  J*.  Glaitf  tine  Jnograpk,  SHtae  (Vienna, 
1884). 

Glean  (prop.  C3p^,  lakaif^  spoken  of  grain,  Ruth 
ii,  elsewhere  to  '^gather''  field  crops  generally,  Lev. 
xix,  9;  xxiii,  22;  also  b^7,  aiat^  I^v.  xix,10;  Deut 
xxiv,  21 ;  Judg.  xx,  45 ;  Jer.  vi,  9 ;  properly  spoken 
of  grape  gleanings,  Judg.  viii,  2;  Isa.  xvii,  6;  xxiv, 
13,  etc. ;  and  figur.  of  a  small  remnant,  Jer.  xlix,  9 ; 
Otiad.  i,  5 ;  Mic.  vii,  1).  See  Corner.  The  law  of 
Moses  directed  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  poor  at  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  ingathering.  See  Harvest. 
The  comers  of  the  field  were  not  to  be  reaped — the 
owner  was  not  to  glean  his  own  fields — and  a  sheaf 
accidentally  left  behind  in  the  field  was  not  to  be  fetch- 
ed away,  but  left  for  the  poor.  There  are  equally  lib- 
eral regulations  respecting  vineyards  and  olive-yards 
(Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  19, 21).  Hence  the  prov- 
erb of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  2).  The  privilege  of  glean- 
ing after  the  reapers  was  conceded  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  as  a  favor  granted  to  particular  persons 
whom  the  owner  wished  to  befriend.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  any  special  interest  to  obtain  this  favor, 
for  Naomi  could  scarcely  have  suggested  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Ruth  might  hence  have  hesitated  to  ap- 
ply for  it  to  a  stranger,  ^*  the  servant  that  was  set  over 
the  reapers.'*  On  two  occasions  Dr.  Robinson  speaks 
of  witnessing  interesting  illustrations  of  harvest  scenes 
similar  to  those  in  Ruth  {Researches j  ii,  871,  384),  and 
in  the  latter  he  says  he  frequently  saw  the  process  of 
women  lieating  out  with  a  stick  handfula  of  grain 
which  they  seem  to  have  gleaned  (ib,  note).  In  the 
case  of  Boaz,  young  women,  recognised  as  being  *'his 
maidens,"  were  gleaning  in  his  field,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she  was 
bid4en  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other  field ;  but 
for  this,  the  reapers,  it  seems,  would  have  driven  her 
away  (Ruth  ii,  6.  8,  9).  Maimonides  lays  down  the 
principle  (CotufiiiUiones  de  donis  jxtupervm^  cap.  ii,  1) 
that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into  store,  is  lia- 
ble to  that  law.  (See  also  Maimon.  ConstUuiiones  de 
dnntM  pauperum^  cap.  iv.)     With  regard  to  the  vintage, 

what  fell  to  the  ground  (13*10,  Lev.  xix,  10),  or  was 
left  after  the  general  gathering,  Iwlonged  to  the  poor 
{Peak,  vii,  3) ;  hence  any  one  placing  a  vessel  under 
the  tree  to  catch  what  might  accidentally  fall  was 
held  to  defraud  the  poor  (Surenhusius,  ifwAoa,  i,  56). 
See  Poor. 

Glebe,  in  England  the  «pi7  ("  gleba,"  clod),  mead- 
ow, or  pasture  belonging  to  a  i»arBona<re  besides  the 
tithes.  Glebe-house  is  the  common  designation  in 
Ireland  of  the  parsonage. 

Glede,  the  old  English  name  for  the  common  kite 
(milmu  afer\  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv,  13  (S^ijl^,  raak') 
among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage,  I^v.  xi,  14,  we  find  HK'J,  daah\  "vulture." 
That  this  difference  has  arisen  from  a  permutation  of 
the  *T  and  the  n  is  evident,  but  which  is  the  original 
form  of  the  word  is  not  certain.  Bochart  decides  (^i- 
eroz.  ii,  191)  for  dcuih  on  the  ground  that,  assuming 
the  bird  to  be  the  kite  or  gledo,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  would  receive  its  name  from  Snx^,  to  fly  svcijlly 
than  from  inKH,  to  fee;  while  others,  presuming  that 
it  is  the  vulture,  prefer  the  latter  derivation,  and  the 
reading,  consequently,  raah^  on  account  of  the  sharp 
sight  of  these  birds.  But  both  these  qualities  are 
marked  traits  of  the  vulture  as  well  as  the  kite.  Thus 
far  the  evidence  is  therefore  equal,  nor  do  the  versions 
help  us  to  a  decision;  for  while  the  Sept  gives  in 
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Aoth  pauagM  yi^,  valture,  the  Tulg.  hu  nhnu,  kiM, 
In  boil).  The  Codiix  Sunar.,  however,  Tenia  nxi  in 
Deuc.  xiv,  IS,  which  Itvon  the  nuppoBitioa  tbiit  tta» 
ia  tbe  proper  reading;  but  it  still  remuina  uaceitniii 
whether  by  this  term  we  Kn  to  understand  the  g1«<Iii 
or  the  vnlture.    Tbe  A.V.  maken  it  the  one  in  tbe  one 
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It  tbe  former  helongs  to 


a  forked  (ail  citending  beyond 
them,  it  is  b  species  that  rises  to  a  towering  height, 
hangs  apiwrcntly  mudonlesa  in  the  sty,  and  darts 
down  with  immense  velocity ;  but  the  legs  and  claws 
being  weak,  it  is  coirajrdl;,  and  feeds  upon  carrioQ, 
Bsfa,  insects,  mire,  and  smali  birds.  About  Cairo  kites 
•re  particularly  abuniiant,  mixtag  with  the  carrion 
vultures  iu  their  wheeling  flight,  and  coming  in  num- 
bera  to  the  daily  distribution  of  food  awarded  them. 
But  the  question  whether  the  kite  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Eftypt  are  the  same  species  is  not  decided,  though 
there  is  no  want  of  scientific  names  for  both  species 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  which  is  cer- 
tain!; dii^tinct  from  the  European,  and  the  other,  if 
not  BO,  is  a  etrongly-matked  variety.     We  find  it  no- 
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ticed  in  various  stagn  of  plomaire  as  J/ihnu  Ictitaa, 
MUbui  Elalvia,  Savignv ;  Falco  vEjjp/tomj  and  Faleo 
Fortkak't:  Gmeiin ;  Fnlco  dntTto -firrvgine"!,  For- 
skabli  ^<(fco/ln/a,  Savigny;  prolubly,  al-o.^Wro^Mi- 
roiiftnu,  Uth.  The  liill  of  this  species  ia  dart  '"  ' 
and  throat  whitish,  with  brown  strenfcs;  bodi 
ilark  gray  brown,  pale  ferruginous  below ;  tail  but 
iligbtly  forked;  logs  yellow.  It  Is  found  in  hiero- 
glyphic p^ndngs,  colored  with  snflicient  accuracy  not 
lo  be  ijiiawlien.  The  other  apeciea,  which  we  figure 
below  as  Mitmi  attr,  ia  the  black  kite,  Faieo  mtlanop- 
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tervt,  Daudin ;  Elwaa  Cam;  Savigny ',  Faku  Boim- 

nenni.  Lath. ;  Le  Bloc.  Le  Vaill.,  and  tbe  A'oniiub  of 
the  Arabs.  It  has  the  head,  neck,  and  back  dark  nu^ 
gray  1  acapnlar*  Ijordered  with  rusty;  wing-eoveiti 
and  primaries  black,  the  Ust-mentiooed  tipped  wilh 
white;  tail  rusty  gray  above,  wldte  beneiitb ;  tdli 
dark ;  legs  yellow.  The  mannera  of  both  apecici  ue 
much  the  same;  it  Is  liliely  that  they  are  etjoiily 
abundant  at  Cairo,  and  spread  into  PaletliDe.  See 
Hawk. 

Olendy,  Joan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miuirter,  vu 
bom  in  Derry,  Ireland,  June  4, 17S&,  and  was  ednca- 
ted  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  when,  after  devDtiDg 
some  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  ho  was  liossied 
and  ordained.  He  sabseqaently  accepted  a  call  fmm 
tbe  Church  in  Lundonderry,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Irish  insurraction  of  ITL>8  obliged  hint  to  leave  fail 
native  land.  Ha  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1799,  and 
shortly  after  aupplied  the  congregations  of  Stvuloa 
andBethel,inAuguB^Co.,  for  nearly  two  yean.  H« 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Washington  and  Jefftnoa, 
and  was  held  in  high  eetimation  as  a  minister.  In 
1803  he  was  inducted  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Prn- 
bylerian  congregation  at  Baltimore,  and  aerved  the 
House  of  Representattvea  and  the  Senate  u  chaplain. 
Hedi8dt)ct.*.1832.  He  published-lBOrorim  iCffli^ 
moHoralioii  if  Waiivtglm,  1800  :—A  Frayr  offmi  M 
Ue  kik  o/Jv^,  1821.— Spragne,  Jiwo!i,  iv,  829. 

Qlenorchy,  Laot  Wilhelmina  MaiwEU.,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  benevolence  and  piety,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  Scotland,  Sept.  2,  1741.  Her  early  years, 
though  sedulausly  watched  over  by  her  kind  and  in- 
telligent mother,  wtre  nevertheless  too  much  d«Tot<d 
t«  the  follies  and  gayety  of  fashionable  life.  ISlini 
she  had  attained  the  aite  of  twenty-three  years,  fan 
mind  was  aroused  by  a  serious  illness  to  reflections  on 
her  present  character  and  futnre  prospects ;  and  Bias- 
ing on  the  flrat  question  In  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
"What  ia  the  chief  end  of  man?"—"  It  is  to  glorify 
Qod,  and  enjoy  him  forever,"  she  asked  herself.  Have 
I  answered  the  depign  of  my  being?  Have  Inlorified 
God?  Shall  I  enjoy  him  forever?  Thus  leflwting, 
she  gradually  felt  the  sinfulncns  of  her  natnre,  per- 
ceived the  total  alienation  of  her  heart  from  Cod,  and 
applied  to  her  heavenly  Father  through  Christ  fbt  par- 
don and  grace.  The  remainder  of  ber  life  was  distin- 
guished liy  the  consistency  of  her  deportoienL  She 
employed  much  of  her  time  in  acts  of  benevokntc ;  in 
'  wise  and  pinus  convemtion  ;  in  an  extensive,  judi- 
cious, and  profitable  correspondence ;  and  in  every  o«h- 
<  er  means  for  promoting  tbe  conversion  of  sinners  and 
I  the  edification  of  saints.  For  such  benevolent  actions. 
'  she  was  called  a  Methodist,  and  represented  as  a  wild 
enlhusla.>t;  butauch  opposition  her  principle)  enabled 
tier  patiently  to  endure,  and.  throngb  evil  and  giiod  re- 
port,  to  pursae  her  work  of  faith  and  lal«r  of  love. 
;jhe  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Darcy  Lady  Maxwell, 
and,  like  her,  a  IVicnd  lo  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  prtsch- 
era.  In  1774  she  opened  a  chapel  in  Edinburgh  ollc-d 
"I.advGlenorchy'a  chapel."  where  Mr.  Jcmes  of  Plym- 
outh, 'preached  for  over  fifty  years.  She  baill  slso 
several  places  of  womblp  in  the  coimtry.  Thoagh  her 
health  declined,  her  activity  and  usefulness  «cre  ana- 
bated,  till,  on  the  17th  of  July,  VG,  she  was  wmmon- 
ed  to  her  reward.     She  iHSjueathed.  by  her  will,  five 

the  ministry  in  England ;  five  thotisond  poundi  lo  the 
sncie^  in  Scotland  for  the  propacation  of  f  iritCian 
knowledge;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  residoe  nf  her 
property  to  charitable  and  pions  pnrpores.  Ser  Ur- 
Bwin  of  Lady  Glnonitg,  in  Burder's  Ploqj  Wooi'B — 
.Fones,  OaiKian  Bi-igrapig:  -lamlwnn.  RtU^vm  Biog- 
™p*j,  p.228;  Stevens.  ffutoryn/J/e'irtKmt. 

OloHa  In  EzcelnlB  ("Ufory  6c  [to  CkTI-wM"). 
the  name  of  one  of  tbe  moat  ancient  doxolegiw  of  the 
Chnrcb.    It  ia  called  liaEDic^  aMfor,  to  dirttaguili  it 
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from  the  Gloria  Patrif  and  is  also  called  hpnnut  an- 
gelicut  (the  angelic  hymn),  because  the  first  part  of  it 
was  sung  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
portion  is  ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  about  A.D.189;  but 
this  is  doubtfuL  The  whole  hymn,  with  very  little 
difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions,  and  was  established  to  be  used  in  the  church 
serrice  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo.  It  is  used  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  "  In  the  Eastern 
Church,*'  says  Palmer,  '*tht8  hymn  is  more  than  1600 
years  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  used  it,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  liturgy,  for  above  1200 
years.'*  In  the  Roman  Missal  it  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Office  for  the  Communion,  as  it  does  also 
in  the  first  Common  Prayer  of  king  Edward  VI,  where 
it  immediately  follows  the  Collect  for  Purity.  In  the 
present  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  stands  after  the  com- 
munion, as  it  does  also  in  the  Ritual  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Greek  form  of  the  hymn,  as 
restored  by  Bunsen  {Aitakcta  Amtemccena^  iii,  87),  is  as 
follows:  **  Afi^a  tv  inj/iaroiQ  9ii^  xai  iiri  yij^  liprivijf 
iv  dyifpiifiroic  tiSoKta.  Aivovfuv  <rc,  ivXoyovfiiv  (re, 
irpoffKwovftty  <Tf  *  (vxapi<fTovfiiy  <Tot  Sid  n^v  fityaXtfv 
trou  do^av,  Kvpit  ^avtXtv  itrovpdvti,  0c6c  van^p  tcav- 
TOKpdrufp'  Kupii  6  Bto^'  Kvpif  vH  fiovoytvii'  'Ii^ffot; 
XptvTi'  'O  dfiyoQ  Tov  Oiov'  6  uiof  rov  waTpoQ'  'O  ai- 
pwv  rdg  dfiapriag  tov  Kofffiov  iXeijaov  imdQ'  *0  ai- 
pofy  rdc  dfiopriac  rov  KotTfiov  iXiiivov  HfidQy  rrpoa- 
it'Kcu  TTJv  Siii<riv  y'lfiofv'  'O  xaBiffuvoc  iv  $t^t^  tov  rra- 
Tpoc  kXiijffoy  tffiag.  "Oti  ab  il  fwvoc  ayio^'  ab  d  /ici- 
voQ  KvpioQ'  'Vriaov^  XptffTOQ'  tic  So^av  Otov  iraTpnQ. 
Afjinv.'*  The  English  form:  "Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.  We 
praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  O 
Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almight}'. 
O  Lord,  the  only-l>egottcn  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  0  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that 
takeat  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mere}'  upon 
ns.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  re- 
ceive our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  thou 
only  art  holy ;  thou  only  art  the  Lord ;  thou  only,  O 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Amen.'* — Hook ;  Wheatly,  Com- 
tnnn  Prayer^  ch.  vi,  §  27 ;  Palmer,  Grig.  Liturg,  ii,  158; 
Procter,  On  Common  Pratfer,  p.  353;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccks,  bk.  XV,  chap,  iii ;  Daniel,  Tkesaunu  Ilymnologi- 
ctu,  ii,  267 ;  EtfongrKcal  Quitr,  Rev.  April,  1869,  p.  250. 
See  Angelical  Htmn  ;  Doxolooy. 

Gloria  Patrl,  Glory  he  to  the  Father,  one  of  the 
primitive  doxologies  of  the  Church,  the  doxologia  mi- 
nor. At  first  almost  all  the  fathers  had  their  own  dox- 
ologies, which  they  expressed,  as  they  had  occasion,  in 
their  own  language,  ascribing  '* glory  and  honor"  some- 
times to  the  Father  onlv,  sometimes  to  the  Son  onlv. 
and  sometimzs  to  the  Father  through  the  Son.  At  the 
rise  of  the  Arian  heresy,  '*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  the  stand- 
ing form ;  to  which  the  Western  Church  soon  added, 
**  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  phall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen." — Wheatly,  Com,  Prayer, 
chap,  iii,  §  7 ;  Palmer,  Grig.  Litttrg.  i,  2*19 ;  Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer,  p.  212,  215.     See  Doxolooy. 

Qlorify,  (1.)  to  make  glorious  or  honorable,  or  to 
eanse  to  appear  so,  John  xii,  28 ;  xiii,  31, 82 ;  xv,  8 ; 
xvii,  4,  5 ;  xxi,  19 ;  Acts  iii,  13.  In  this  view  it  par- 
ticularly refers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  John  vii,  80 ;  xii, 
16.  (2.) -It  also  expresses  that  change  which  shall 
pasa  upon  believers  at  the  general  resurrection,  and 
their  admission  into  heaven.  (3.)  To  glorify  God  (1 
Cor.  vi,  20)  is  to  **show  forth  his  praise"  by  obedience 
to  his  Uw.     Thus  the  '*  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 


God**  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  creation,  and  much 
more  do  moral  and  intellectual  beings  glorify  him  by 
willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  (1  Cor.  x,  31 ;  John 
xvii,  4).     See  Glory  op  God. 

Glory,  in  the  English  Version,  usually  represents 
the  words  1*133,  kabod',  and  So^a.    The  Hebrew,  from 
*T33,  ^*to  be  heavy,*'  is  susceptible  of  the  various  ana- 
logical  meanings  which  are  derived  from  its  root,  viz. 
'*to  be  hard,"  "honored,*'  *'rich,*'  etc.     The  above 
Heb.  and  Gr.  terms  have  the  following  applications : 
(1.)  Abundance,  toealth,  treasures,  rendered  "honor"  in 
Psa.  xlviii,  12,  and  "glory"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  1 ;  Isa.  x, 
8 ;  Matt,  iv,  8 ;  Luke  iv,  6 ;  Rev.  xxi,  24,  26.     (2.) 
Honor,  ghry,  dignity,  as  in  1  Kings  iii,  18 ;  2  Chron. 
i,  11, 12 ;  Prov.  viii,  18 ;  Heb.  ii,  7 ;  1  Pet.  i,  24 ;  1  Cor. 
xi,  7.     Spoken  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  1 ;  xxix,  1 ; 
Isa.  xlii,  8 ;  of  persons  in  high  honor  (Isa.  v,  13 ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  10 ;  Jude  8).    Also  the  honor,  glory,  of  any  one ;  po- 
et'caliy  for  the  mind,  the  heart,  as  the  noblest  part  of 
man  (Gen.  xlix,  6 ;  Psa.  vii,  5 ;  xvi,  9 ;  xxx,  12 ;  Ivii, 
8 ;  cviii,  1 ;  Acts  il,  26).     Some  here  assign  the  signi- 
fication  of  "liver,"  but  the  liver  is  never  (like  the 
heart  and  reins)  assumed  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  and 
affections.     (3.)  Splendor,  brightness,  gUny,  majesty — 
"  of  all  my  glory,"  i.  e.  splendor  (Gen.  xlv,  13 ;  Isa.  iv, 
5;  xi,10;  xxii,18;  ISam.  ii,8;  Actsxxii,  11;  1  Pet. 
V,  4) ;  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  its  magnificence,  beau- 
ty (Isa.  XXXV,  2;  Ix,  13).     So  of  the  sun,  stars,  etc. 
(i  Cor.  XV,  40,  41) ;  of  Moses's  face  (2  Cor.  iii,  7) ;  also 
of  the  celestial  light  which  surrounds  angels  (Rev. 
xviii,  1),  or  glorified  saints  (Luke  ix,  81, 32 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
43 ;  Col.  iii,  4).     Spoken  especially  of  the  glory,  majes- 
ty,  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  lix,  19 ;  Ix,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  9 ;  2  Pet. 
i,  17 ;  Rev.  xxi,  11,  23),  that  Jiery  efftdgeuce  surrounded 
with  dark  clouds,  in  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
appearing,  or  God  himself  as  surrounded  by  this  efful- 
gence, from  which  lightnings  proceed  (Lev.  ix,  28,  24 ; 
Numb,  xvi,  35;  Psa.  xviii,  12),  such  as  he  manifested 
when  he  showed  himself  at  Sinai  to  Moses  And  the 
people  (Exod.  xvi,  7,  10 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  xxxiti,  18 ;  Lev. 
ix,  6,  23),  or  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl, 
34),  or  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  II ;  2  Chron. 
vii,  1,  2;  compare  Luke   ii,  9;  ix,  32;  Acts  vii,  55; 
xxii,  11),  or  was  seen  in  prophetic  visions  (Isa.  vi, 
8;  John  xii,  41;  Ezek.  i,  28;  viii,  4;  x,  4,  18;  xliii, 
2,  4 ;  xliv,  4 ;  Rev.  xv.  8 ;  xxi,  11,  23).     To  this  cor- 
responds the  Shekihah  of  the  later  Jews  (BuxtorTs 
lAxicon  Chald.  Talmud,  et  Rabbinicum,  col.  2394).    God 
appears,  too,  in  glory  to  punish  transgressors  (Lev.  x, 
2) ;  and  sinners  are  suid  to  '  *■  provoke  the  eyes  of  his 
glory,"  i.  e.  of  him  as  thus  appearing  in  his  glor}'  for 
their  pnnishment  (Isa.  iii,  8).     Spoken  also  of  the  ex- 
pected tempwral  reign  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  x,  37 ; 
comp.  Matt,  xx,  21) ;  and  also  of  the  glory  of  his  sec- 
ond coming  (Matt,  xvi,  27;  xix,  28;  xxiv,  80;  Mark 
xiii,  26;  viii,  38;  Luke  ix,  26;  xxi,  27;  Titus  ii,  18). 
(4.)  Of  internal  character,  i.  e.  glorious  moral  attri- 
butes.    Spoken  of  God,  infinite,  perfection,  divine  maj" 
esty  and  holiness  (Psa.  xix,  1 ;    Isa.  xl,  5 ;  Acts  vii, 
2 ;  Rom.  i,  23 ;  Eph.  i,  17) ;  so  of  the  divine  perfections 
as  manifested  in  the  power  of  God  (John  xi,  40;  Rom. 
vi,  4;  Col.  i,  11),  or  in  his  benevolence  and  beneficence 
(Rom.  ix,  23 ;  Eph.  i,  12, 14, 18 ;  iii,  16).     So  of  Jesus, 
as  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  perfections  (Heb.  i,  3; 
John  i.  14;  ii,  11);  also  of  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  iv,  14). 
(5.)  Of  that  exalted  state  of  blissful  perfection  which 
is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven ; 
e.  g.  spoken  of  Christ,  and  including  also  the  idea  of 
his  regal  majestv  as  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv,  26 ;  John 
xvii,  5,  22,  24 ;  2' Thess.  ii,  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  1  Pet.  i, 
11).     Spoken  of  glorified  saints,  i.  e.  salvation,  eternal 
life,  ete.  (Rom.  ii,  7, 10;  v,  2;  viii,  18;  1  Cor.  ii,  7;  2 
Cor.  iv,  17 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  12 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  10 ;  Heb.  ii,  10 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  1,  10).     So  to  glorify,  when  spoken  of  God 
and  Christ,  is  to  render  conspicnous  and  glorious  the 
divine  character  and  attributes  of  God  as  glorified  by 
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the  Son  (John  xii,  28 ;  xiii,  81,  82 ;  xhr,  18 ;  xv,  8 ; 
XTU,  1,  4);  of  Christ  u  glorified  by  the  Father  (John 
viu,  64;  xiii,  32;  xvii,  1,  5;  Acts  Ui,  18),  or  by  the 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  14),  or  by  Christians  (John  xvii,  10), 
or  generally  (Lev.  x,  3 ;  John  xi,  4 ;  xiii,  81). — Baa- 
tow,  s.  T.     S€«  Glorify. 

Other  terms  less  frequently  rendered  "  glory," 
"glorious,"  etc.,  are;  V^X,  hrge;  "^nil,  to  twell; 
lin,  honor;  Jl^.KfiFl,  beauty^  etc. ;  KXio^,retuncn;  kqv- 
Xawy  to  bocut.  On  these  and  the  above,  consult  the 
Heb.  and  Gr.  Lexicons. 

We  may  be  said  to  give  glory  to  God  when  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  when  we  love  him  supremely,  when  we 
commit  ourselves  to  him,  are  zealous  in  his  service, 


the  word  glory  here  refers  to  eternal  glory,  bat  ntber 
to  God's  glory  here  below  and  to  the  glory  of  hia 
Church ;  for  God  has  really  showed  ita  riches  in  the 
virtues  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  iSaitfa.  St. 
Paul  uses  the  expression  again  in  the  same  senae  when 
he  speaks  (1  Cor.  ii,  7)  of '*the  hidden  wisdom  which 
God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  yfery,'*  and 
when  be  says  (£ph.  i,  5, 6)  th^t  God  predestined  as  lor 
adoption  "  to  the  praise  of  the  ^ory  of  his  grace."  So 
Augustine  (£fuirr.  in  Pta,  xvtii,  3,  and  m  Pta.  aaarix^ 
4)  understands  these  passages. — Bergier,  Did.  de  Tki- 
oioffie  (Paris,  1864),  iii,  189. 

GLORY  OF  GOD.  In  nnmeTX>a8  passages  of  Scrips 
tare  it  is  said  that  God  has  done  certain  acts  /or  Hi» 
own  glory  (e.  g.  Isa.  xiii),  that  man  sboald  ^/ortfy  God 


walk  humbly,  thankfully,  and  cheerfully  before  him,  "  (i  Sam.  vi,  6;  1  Cor.  vi,  20;  x,  81,  etc.).  But  bow 
and  recommend,  proclaim,  or  set  forth  his  excellencies  ,  can  man  *'  glorify"  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  abto- 
to  others  (Matt.  V,  16;  John  xv,  8;  GaL  ii,  20).     In    "     ■      "  .  _      -. 

Exod.  viii,  9  we  read,  **  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Glory  over  me."  The  margin  has  for  "  glory"  *'  hon- 
or," and  for  '*over  me"  "against  me."  Pharaoh  had 
besought  Moses  to  pray  that  the  Lord  might  take 
away  the  frogs,  and  Moses  wished  the  king  to  have 
the  honor  and  glory  (in  preference  to  himself)  of  ap- 
pointing a  time  when  he  should  thus  pray  to  the  Lord 
to  take  them  away.  This  was  not  only  compliment- 
ary to  Pharaoh,  but  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  because  be  himself  had  appointed  the  time. 
As  man's  real  gIor3'  on  earth  consists  in  submitting 


iutdy  glorious  in  holiness  and  perfection  ?  To  this 
question  infidels  answer  that  it  is  **  absurd  to  suppose 
that  God  is  a  Wain*  being;  that  so  insignificant  a 
creatare  as  man  can  bring  to  God  any  kind  of  pleasure 
or  satisfaction ;  or  that  God  would  demand  from  man 
a  fictitious  *  glory*  which  he  does  not  require,  and 
by  which  he  could  not  feel  flattered  withont  exhibits 
ing  weakness,  and  consequently  imperfection.**  All 
this  argument  is  based  on  the  misconception  of  a  word. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  and  fr«e  being, 
like  God,  to  act  in  view  of  a  certain  aim  and  moti\e. 
But  God  can  have  no  higher  aim,  no  object  more  wor- 
thy of  himself,  than  to  exert  bis  perfection?,  his  power. 


to  the  will  of  Go<1,  and  in  doing  it,  so  will  his  glor}'  in  ,  bis  wisdom,  and  especiall}'  his  Iwnevolence.      Hence 


heaven  consist  in  being  eternally  pleasing  to  God,  and 
in  finding  in  him  his  perfect  happiness.  There  can  be 
no  real  glor}%  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  aside 
from  virtue.  The  glory  we  seek  here  consists  in  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  and  it  would  never  be  a  false 
or  a  dangerous  glor}'  if  men  were  wise  enough  not  to 
esteem  anything  but  what  is  virtuous.  Christ  com- 
mands us  to  practice  virtue,  not  in  view  of  gaining  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  to  please  God.  At  the  first 
glance  his  instructions  on  this  point  may  appear  some- 
what contradictory.  He  says :  **Xe<  your  light  so  shine 
before  meriy  that  they  may  see  your  good  vorks^  andglori- 
Jy  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Matt,  v,  IG) ;  then : 
Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  m«fi,  to  be  seen 
of  them ;  othtnrise  ye  have  no  reuxtrd  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine 
alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypo- 
crites do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  6treet«,  that 
they  may  have  ^ory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
they  have  their  reward,"  etc.  (Matt,  vi,  1  sq.).  But 
these  passages  are  really  not  contradictory.  Christ 
means  that  he  does  not  want  the  desire  of  being  ad- 


the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  sense,  intellect, 
and  freedom,  and  susceptible  of  feeling  affection,  es- 
teem, thankfulness,  and  ol>edience.  God  willed,  ss 
says  St.  Augustine,  the  existence  of  beings  to  whom  be 
could  manifest  his  love.  Hence,  also,  God  has  estab- 
lished physical  and  moral  laws,  and  made  the  happi- 
ness of  reasonable  beings  to  depend  from  their  sulimis- 
sion  to  these.  President  Edwards  treats  this  point 
with  profound  insight.  **  It  is,*'  he  says,  **  a  thing  in- 
finitely good  in  itself  that  6od*s  glory  should  be  known 
by  &  glorious  society  of  created  beings.  And  that 
there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
God  to  all  eternitv,  is  an  existence,  a  realitv  infinitelv 
worthy  to  be,  and  worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded 
by  him  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to  be  which, 
of  all  things  possible,  is  the  fittest  and  best  If  exist- 
ence is  more  worthy  than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if 
any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be,  then 
knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  tiling  worthy  to  be; 
and  if  any  knowledge,  then  the  most  excellent  sort  c  f 
knowledge,  viz.  that  of  God  and  his  glory.  The  ex- 
i.<(tcnco  of  the  created  universe  consihts  as  much  in  it 


mired  and  praised  by  men  to  be  the  motive  of  our  good    as  in  any  thing;  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the 


actions ;  but  he  wants  us  to  do  those  good  actions  in 
order  to  edify  our  neighbors,  to  lead  them  l)y  our  ex- 
ample to  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  that  they  may  glo- 
rify God,  and  not  us.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  motives :  the  first  is  very  wrong,  the 
second  right  and  praiseworthy.  We  are  consequently 
to  keep  secret  our  good  actions,  whenever  an  opposite 
course  is  not  necessary  for  public  edification ;  but  when 
it  is,  then  we  are  to  let  them  be  seen.  St.  Paul  says : 
*'  Our  rejoicing  (or  glorjO  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  >visdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundant- 
ly to  you-ward'  (2  Cor.  i,  1-2). 

The  word  glory,  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  has  often 
been  misunderstwtd.  In  speaking  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  regard  to  faith  (Koni.  ix, 
22,  2.^),  he  says:  '*What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endued  with 
much  long-sufferini^  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction ;  and  thut  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afore  prepared  unto  glory,"  etc.    We  do  not  think  that 


highest,  most  real,  and  substantial  parts  of  all  created 
existence,  nioFt  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect  As 
there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God, 
a  fulness  of  every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness,  and  as  this  fnlnr«s 
is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  ertra^ 
so  it  seems  a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that 
it  should  be  communicated  or  flow  forth,  that  this  In- 
finite fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant 
streams,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  dif- 
fusing its  excellent  fulness,  pour  forth  light  all  around 
— and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to 
this,  in  the  Divine  Being,  must  l>e  looked  upon  sa  a 
perfection  or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  emana- 
tion of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it;  ro 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  mar  be 
looked  upon  as  any  thing  besides  the  fountain,  fo  far  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  increase  of  good.  And  if 
the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain  is  in  itself 
excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the  emanatimi, 
or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repetition,  or 
mnltiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exirt. 
Thus  it  is  fit,  since  there  is  an  infinite  foontsin  of  liffht 
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And  knowledge,  that  this  light  should  shine  forth  in 
beams  ot  commanicated  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing ;  and  as  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness, 
mordl  excellence,  and  beautj,  so  it  should  flow  out  in 
communicated  holiness.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite 
fulness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an 
emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flowing  out  in  abun- 
dant streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun.  From  this  view 
it  appears  in  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valua- 
ble that  there  should  be  such  things  as  the  knowledge 
of  God's  glory  in  other  beings,  and  a  high  esteem  of  it, 
lore  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it ;  this  ap- 
pears, I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.  as  these  things  are 
but  the  emanations  of  God^s  own  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  joy.  Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  what  God  bad  respect  to  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  in- 
finite fulness  of  good ;  or,  rather,  it  was  his  last  end, 
that  there  might  be  a  glorious  and  abundant  emana- 
tion of  bis  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  erfro^  or  without 
himself;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself, 
or  diffuse  his  own  fulness,  which  we  must  conceive  of 
as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world"  (p.  219). 
.  .  .  .  "  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  op- 
position, or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  disjunction. 
Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  bo 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  properly  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct. This  supposeth  that  God's  having  respect  to 
his  glory,  and  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creat- 
ures, are  things  altogether  different ;  that  God's  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for 
them,  are  things  standing  in  a  proper  disjunction  and 
opposition ;  whereas,  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divine  things, 
which  are  so  much  above  us,  it  is  probable  it  would 
appear  very  clear  to  us  that  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise, and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  en- 
tirely distinct,  are  implied  one  in  the  other — ^that  God, 
in  seeking  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  glory  (which 
he  seeks  and  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  himself  and 
his  own  eternal  glorj')  implies  the  communicated  ex- 
cellency and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  in  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself; 
because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so  much  in 
union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their 
good.  Their  excellency  and  happiness  is  nothing  but 
the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory.  God, 
in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself, 
and  in  seeking  himself,  i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  ex- 
pressed (which  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his  own 
beanty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happi- 
ness*' {DisserteUian  on  the  End  cfGod  in  Creadon^  §  2, 
8).  . 

In  tiius  manifesting  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  goodness,  we  say  that  God  baa  established  his 
"glory;"  and  so,  also,  when  men  acknow^lcdge  and 
Worship  these  divine  perfections,  they  "glorify"  God. 
In  this  language  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  injurious 
to  the  divine  majesty.  In  Scripture  the  object  of  dir 
Yine  revelation  is  stated  sometimes  to  be  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  man,  sometimes  the  glory  of  God,  as  these 
are  identical,  whether  considered  from  the  divine  or 
the  human  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  an  effect  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  that  man 
should  find  happiness  in  virtue,  not  in  vice ;  in  sub- 
mission to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  established  by 
God,  not  in  violating  them.  And  when  man  submits 
to  these  laws  he  glorifies  God,  since  he  renders  hom- 
age to  the  divine  perfections.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  say  that  the  glory  of  God  consists  in  the  sub- 
mission of  all  creatures  to  his  law,  and  that  the  glory 
of  all  reasonable  creatures  consists  in  absolute  submis- 
sion to  God.  If  we  are  to  recognise  the  glory  of  God 
as  one  of  his  rights,  as  one  of  his  regal  prerogatives,  it 


takes  so  ipso  the  form  of  a  duty,  which  becomes  obllg* 
atory  for  us.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
but  they  only  declare  it  to  reasonable  beings,  for  the 
glory  of  God  is  only  realized  when  its  revelation  is 
understood  by  moral  beings,  willingly  received  by 
them,  and  independently  reflected.  **  7%s  Lord  hath 
made  all  ihingMfor  hima^/"  (Prov.  xvi,  4).  Not  that 
he  made  "all  things"  for  his  own  use,  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  or  to  increase  his  own  essential  happiness, 
but  that  he  made  all  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  as  better  to 
manifest  his  glor>'.  When  the  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity reproach  it  with  making  God  like  unto  man, 
supposing  him  vain,  thirsting  for  praise  and  incense, 
the}*  fall  themselves  into  the  very  error  which  they 
denounce.  They  say :  "  If  man  seeks  for  glory,  it  is 
because  he  needs  it;  because  he  is  weak;  hence,  if 
God  seeks  his  own  glory,  it  is  also  from  need  and  weak*- 
ness."  This  is  pure  sophistry' :  man  is  weak  and  poor 
because  finite ;  God  is  self-sufficient  because  essential- 
ly happy  and  perfect;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  very 
perfection  that  he  acts  for  his  glory,  because  he  could 
not  have  any  higher  or  more  worthy  aim. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "to  speak  of  *  glory'  accruing  from 
man  to  God  is  as  if  a  nest  of  ants  should,  imagine  them- 
selves working  for  the  glor}'  of  some  great  king.** 
This  comparison  is  absurd.  God  did  not  need  to  create 
man,  to  give  him  laws,  to  promise  him  rewards  and 
punishments,  yet  he  has  done  so.  No  king  could  do 
this  towards  insects.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  God  to 
create  reasonable  bein^rs,  neither  is  it  any  less  worthy 
of  him  to  take  care  of  his  creatures,  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  actions ;  the  one  is  no  more  difficult  for  him 
than  the  other ;  it  is  all  done  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will.  Philosophers  may  do  their  utmmt  to  degrade 
man  under  pretence  of  rendering  him  independent,  but 
there  is  implanted  in  man  a  feeling  stronger  than  all 
their  sophisms  which  assures  him  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme  Being 
does  not  consist  in  a  sort  of  philosophical  pride  and  ab- 
solute indifference,  but  in  the  power  and  will  to  do 
good  to  all  his  creatures.  It  is  one  of  God's  great 
gifts  to  man  that  the  creature  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness, both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  in  working  for 
the  "glory"  of  his  Maker.  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x, 
SI,  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God."  In  this  pas- 
sage (compared  with  1  Pet.  iv,  U)  wo  find  the  broad 
ethical  law  laid  down,  viz.  all  our  actions  should  tend 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  which  is  done  when  every 
action  does  not  merely  conform  to  his  commandment, 
but  is  really  inspired  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Chrj*- 
spstom,  in  his  New- Year  sermon  at  Antioch  (A.D.  387, 
on  1  Cor.  X,  31),  by  a  series  of  isolated  examples,  ^hoM's 
that  the  most  insignificant  things  can  be  made  to  glo- 
rify God.  This  ethical  doctrine  has  been  distorted  I  y 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  substantialh'  puts 
tho  glorv  of  the  Church  in  place  of  the  glory  of  God. — 
President  Edwards,  Works  (N.  Y,  4  vols.),  ii,  2()4  sq. ; 
Farindon,  Sermons,  ii,  602 ;  Beveridge,  Works,  v,  349 ; 
Tillotson,  Sermms,  xi,  29 ;  Sharp  (Abp.),  Works,  ili, 
211;  Dwight,  Theolof:y,  i,  393;  Bcrgicr,  Dicfionnaire 
de  Ihedogie,  in,  138 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  iii,  707  sq. 

Glory,  Aureole,  or  Nimbus,  are  names  applied 
to  rays,  circles,  or  bodies  of  light  placed  around  tho 
heads  (or  the  entire  bodies)  of  Christ,  angels,  and  saints 
in  Christian  art.  Tlie  glory  wns  first  used  in  Egj'p- 
tian  art.  From  this  it  passed  to  the  Grecian,  and  es- 
pecially to  tho  Roman.  In  both  of  these  branches  of 
classic  art,  it  was  used  in  both  sculpture  and  painting 
to  adorn  the  heads  of  deities,  kings,  and  apotheosized 
emperors.  In  classic  art  the  glorj'  was  mostly  com- 
pof:ed  of  gilded  rays.  (The  disc  used  to  protect  tho 
licada  of  statues  from  rain  has  been  improperly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  the  original,  from  which  the  glory 
of  Christian  ort  was  copied.)  In  Christian  art  the  glo- 
ry was  first  used,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  in  the  glasses  or 
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patera  of  the  Catacombs,  aboat  the  8d  centoiT,  being 
in  them  applied  to  the  head  of  Christ.  About  the 
close  of  the  6th  century  it  was  first  applied  to  angels, 
and  to  the  apostles  and  saints. 

The  glory  was  used  in  ancient  art  to  signify  power 
and  dominion.  In  this  sense  it  was  occasionully  used 
in  Christian  art,  as  when  it  was  placed  around  the  head 
of  Constantine,  of  the  empress  Theodora,  around  six 
heads  of  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  around 
that  of  Satan.  But  usually  it  signified  holiness  and 
purity.  The  oblong  glory,  or  the  *'  resica  piscts,"  en- 
velopes the  whole  person  only  in  representations  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  oUier  saints  who  are  rep- 
resented as  ascending  to  heaven.  The  glory  had  many 
fonns :  thus  it  was  a  simple  circle  of  light,  or  it  con- 
tained a  cross  in  the  mono^am  A  12  or  X  P.  It  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  head  of  a  dove,  a  lamb,  or 
other  symbol  of  the  Saviour. — Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  Ijegendary  Art;  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  dea  Awti- 
quUes  Cftrkimnea,     (G.  F.  C.) 

OlOBB,  Glossary.  A  ^o»8  is  a  note  appended  to 
any  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation 
or  illustration.  '*  Sacred  glosses'*  are  such  notes  ap- 
pended to  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  the  Scriptures. 
A  glossary  is  a  collection  of  such  explanatory  notes 
propsrly  arranged. 

The  word  gloss  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  yXStaca. 
But  in  the  sense  above  explained  it  has  no  support 
from  classical  usage.  The  prt>ce88,  however,  by  which 
the  word  passed  from  its  original  meaning  to  that  in 
which  it  was  used  by  mediieval  writers,  and  in  which 
it  is  now  used,  may  be  traced.  The  Greek  word 
yXStaoaj  meaning  tongue  or  speech,  can^e  to  l)e  used  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  in  the  sense  of  a  word  requir- 
ing to  be  explained.  In  process  of  time  words  often 
become  obsolete,  or  come  to  be  used  in  senses  different 
from  those  in  which  they  were  originalh'  used;  new 
words  are  introduced ;  and  words  frequently  have  spe- 
cial meanings  attached  to  them  of  a  professional  or 
technical  character,  familiar  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
community.  To  the  multitude  such  words  need  to  be 
explained;  and  such  words  the  Greek  grammarians 
called  yXiononi,  Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  poets  which  were  not  commonly  un- 
derstood, and  which  belonged  to  the  idiotisms  of  par- 
ticular regions  or  tribes,  as  tuq  Xiyofiivag  yXwrrac 
(/>e  avdiend.  poet.  c.  G).  Galen  applies  the  same  name 
to  the  antiquated  words  of  Hippocrates,  and  explains 
the  term  thus :  o<Ta  roivuv  rdv  Svofiarutv  iv  fjUv  toXq 
troKai  xp<5votc  awi^  t\v  vvv  8k  oifK  tri  Itrri,  rd  fjiiv 
ToiavTa  yXwnrag  KaXovtrt  (Exeges,  GhiS.  HippocrcA, 
Proem.').  Aristotle  applies  the  same  term  to  provin- 
cialisms (Jh  arte  poet.  c.  xxi,  §4-6;  xxii, .%  4,  etc.). 
And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  a  scholiast  on  Dion. 
Halicarn.,  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  xii,  10,  ex- 
pressly says  yXutaaai'  ^tavai  apxaXai  Kai  a^ro^eW- 
a^ivai  ^  imxii»pta^ov<rai.  Quintilian  also  says  of 
the  synonymous  word  glossemata,  **  Id  est  voces  minus 
usitatas"  (/n*^  Orat.  i,  8, 16  ;  com  p.  also  i,  1,  36). 

The  next  step  was  from  calling  a  word  needing  ex- 
planation a  gloss,  to  apply  this  term  to  the  explanation 
itself.  These  explanations  at  first  consisted  merely 
in  adhibiting  the  word  in  common  use  (uvofia  m'tpiovy 
Aristot.)  to  the  obsolete  and  peculiar  word  ;  and  thus 
the  two  viewed  as  one  whole  came  to  be  called  a  gloss ; 
and  ultimately  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  that  part 
which  was  of  most  interest  to  the  reader,  viz.  the  ex- 
pianaHon. 

These  explanations  constituted  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  Lexicography.  They  did  not  continue,  howev- 
er, to  be  merely  lexical ;  they  often  embraced  histori- 
cal, geographical,  biographical,  and  such  like  notices. 
Nor  were  they  arranged  at  first  in  an  alphabetical  or- 
der ;  nor  did  they  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  only  such  parts  of  it  as  the  glossographer 
was  interested  in  (hence  such  works  as  the  'ArriKni 
rXuiffocu  of  Theodorns,  etc.) ;  nor  were  the  words  pre- 


sented in  their  nninflected  forms,  trat  in  tbe  form  In 
which  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  ^oaaogn^ 
pher's  reading.  More  methodical  collections  of  these 
explanations  began  to  be  made  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  such  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Zonaxas,  Photivs,  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Afagmtm. 

I.  The  first  class  of  extant  scriptural  glosses  con- 
sists of  explanations  drawn  from  the  Greek  glossaristss 
a  laige  number  of  the  notes  collected  by  whom  are  on 
words  occurring  in  Scripture.  Their  works  thus  be- 
come valuable  as  exegetical  aids,  especially  as  they 
convey  not  the  individual  opinion  of  the  collector  so 
much  as  opinions  which  he  had  gathered  from  older 
writers.  A  Olossarittm  Grtscum  in  N.  71,  collected 
from  these  works,  was  published  by  Alberti  in  1735. 
Yalckenaer  collected  from  Hesychius  tbe  explanations 
of  scriptural  words  (^Opp,  i,  173  sq.) ;  bnt  this  has  been 
best  done  by  J.  Ch.  Gottl.  Ernesti,  in  his  Gloeaet  Saerts 
Hesychii  Grace,  etc.  (Lips.  1786),  which  was  followed 
by  a  similar  collection  from  Suidas  and  Phavorinus, 
with  specimens  from  the  JStymohgicum  Magnum  (Lipa. 
1786).  These  are  extremely  convenient  books  of  ref- 
erence. Comp.  Fabricius,  JBfM.  Graoa,  iv,  540  sq. ; 
KosenmUller,  Uistor.  Jnterpr.  iv,  856  sq.  Suicer's  The- 
saurus EccksiUuticus  (Amst.  1682, 1728, 2  vols,  fol.)  con- 
tains nearly  all  these  explanatory  words  or  glosses, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  also  usually  in  the 
best  modern  Greek  Lexicons  of  the  N.  T. 

II.  The  second  class  of  glosses  is  due  to  the  habit, 
as  old  perhaps  as  tlie  art  of  writing  itself,  of  readers 
inscribing  on  the  margin  of  MSS.  or  books  obserra* 
tions  of  their  own,  explanatory  or  otherwise  of  tbe 
text.     This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  sacred 
books,  partly  because  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity they  were  more  read  than  other  books,  partly 
because  their  contents  gave  abundant  occasion  for  the- 
ological, historical,  or  philological  annotation.    Hence, 
from  an  early  peri«^,  marginal  notes  intended  to  illos- 
trate  in  some  way  the  text  came  to  have  a  place  in  tiia 
codices  containing  the  sacred  books.     At  first  very 
brief,  often  confined  to  a  single  word,  these  glosses 
grew  into  more  extended  remarks,  written  in  a  smaller 
hand  on  the  margin,  and  sometimes  between  the  lines 
of  the  codex.     In  the  ancient  Hebrew  codices  these 
marginal  notes  were  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  tbe  A'eri 
readings ;  and  the  glosses  on  the  margins  of  the  cod- 
ices of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.T.  have  given  rise  to  many 
of  the  various  readings  which  exist  in  both  of  these. 
It  is  believed  also,  as  marginal  notes  are  apt  to  be 
transferred,  by  ignorant  or  careless  copyists,  into  the 
text,  that  some  such  interpolations  are  to  be  foond  in 
the  received  text  of  the  N.  T.,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  problems  which  criticism  has  to  solve  to 
detect  these,  and  eliminate  them.     Tbe  exercise  of  a 
sound  and  cautious  judgment,  however,  is  required  to 
preside  over  this,  lest  rash  and  unauthorised  altera- 
tions be  made  (Valckenaer,  Dissert,  de  Ghssu  Saeris 
[Franeq.  1737] ;  J.  A.  Ernesti.  De  vero  usv  Hwdde  Gta^ 
san'orum  Gr.  [Lug.  Bat.  1742];  Tittmann,  De  Ghssis  y. 
T.  trstimandisetjwiicandis lW\ttenb.l78i];  Wawenb. 
De  Ghssis  N.  T.,  prefixed  to  V'alckenaer's  SeioHaw  />- 
bros  qunsdam  N.  T.  [Amst.  1795] ;  Bomemann,  De  Gios- 
semat.  N.  T.  ccmte  dijudicandis^  in  his  Scholia  ad  Lac 
Evang.  1880).     It  has  been  proposed  to  restrict  the 
term  gloss  to  the  marginal  annotations  as  such,  and  Co 
use  glosseme  to  designate  those  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text ;  bnt  tbe  usage  of 
writers  is  not  uniform  in  this  respect. 

The  longer  marginal  ajmotAtionB^GhsttsMargiaaks) 
were  made  principally  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate. 
These  were  of  various  kinds ;  some  grammadcsl,  torn* 
historical,  some  theological,  some  allegorical  and  mys- 
tical. The  most  fiimous  collection  of  these  i«  that 
made  in  the  9th  century  by  Walafrid  Strabo  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregorjr,  lai- 
dore,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Babanus  Haums,  with  ad^ 
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tions  by  himself.     This  became  the  great  exegetical   the  Estraooffantet  were  the  work  partly  of  GnlielmoB 


thesaurus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  known  as  the 
Ght$a  Ordinana,  Of  notes  written  between  the  lines 
(Glossm  InterUneares)^  a  collection  was  made  by  Anselm 
of  Laon  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Both 
these  works  were  printed  together  about  the  end  of  the 
Idth  century,  4  vols.  fol. ;  they  have  often  been  reprint- 
ed since,  with  the  commentary  of  Lyra.  Other  glossa- 
ries are  those  of  Peter  the  Lombard  on  the  Ps&lni8(Par. 
1&35) ;  of  H  ugo  and  S.  Caro  (PouHIUb  in  univerm  Biblia, 
Ven.  1487,  fol.)  ;  Davidson  in  Home's  Introd.  ii,  252  ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  v,  188. 

Ghlossea  and  (^lOBaatoree  of  the  Roman  and 
canon  law.  In  the  12th  century  the  Roman  law, 
which  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire had  retained  but  little  of  its  former  importance, 
was  again  brought  into  notice,  and  studied  with  great 
zeM].  The  law  school  of  Bolo^a,  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  by  Imerius  (Warnerius,  Guarnerius),  was  the 
centre  of  this  new  movement. .  The  reputation  of  the 
school  and  of  its  professors  brought  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  Bologna.  The  activity  of  the  teach- 
ers did  not  confine  itself  to  the  expounding  of  the 
sources  of  the  law,  but  also  made  these  researches  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  activity,  and  created  a  body 
of  Glouatoret  (Glossaristii),  so  called.  The  written  in- 
terpretation of  the  Corpus  jurit  appeared  in  the  form 
of  glosses,  consisting  sometimes  in  the  explanation  of 
some  particular  word  or  expression,  sometime  in  full 
and  complete  elucidations,  and  this  sometimes  between 
the  lines  of  the  text  (tnter&Mor  gloeses),  sometimes 
on  the  margin  {margined  glosses).  Besides  these  the 
glossatores  also  wrote  mmmtB^  reviews  of  the  contents 
of  some  particular  chapter  of  law ;  eatus^  real  or  imag- 
inary cases  intended  as  illustrations  of  particular  points 
in  connection  with  qwrstiones  and  dittinedonei;  and 
also  brocarda  or  brocardicaj  etc.  (see  Savignv,  Geach. 
de$  Rom,  R,  t.  Mittelalter^  iii,  537-674,  2d  ed.').  This 
literary  activity  of  the  gloesatores  of  Roman  law  was 
an  example  for  scientific  treatment  of  canon  law,  which 
Afterwards  (in  the  12th  century)  gave  rise  in  Bologna 
and  in  Paris  to  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  thus  by 
the  side  of  the  legists  rose  the  schools  of  the  canon- 
istfi,  the  decretists,*and  the  decretalists.  A  number 
of  the  pupils  and  disciples  of  Gratian  (q.  v.)  com- 
posed glosses  (probably  interlinear)  on  his  Decretum, 
Among  the  oldest  of  these  glossatores  was  Sicardus  of 
Cremona,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cremona  in  1185. 
When  the  number  of  flosses  in  different  MSS.  became 
very  great,  it  was  naturally  found  expedient  to  collect 
and  arrange  them.  This  labor  was  undertaken  by 
John  Teutonicua,  who  wrote  in  1212  a  commentary  on 
the  DecTftumy  compiled  fVom  the  glosses  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  thie  Apparatiu^  augmented  and  improved 
by  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  alK>ut  1236,  became  the 
Gtoua  ordinaria ;  i.  e.  was  indorsed  by  the  school,  ap- 
pended to  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Decretum^  and  subse- 
quently printed  with  it.  Glosses  on  the  collection  of 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX  were  written  by  Vincentius 
Hiapanus  (about  1240),  Goffredus  Tranensis  (f  1245), 
and  Sinibaldus  Fliscu:*,  who  afterwards  sat  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne  (1243-54)  under  the  name  of  Innocent 
IV.  From  these  gloHses  Bemhard  de  Botono  of  Par- 
ma (t  1206)  compiled  his  Apparatus,  which  was  also 
recognised  as  ghtsa  ordinaria.  Among  the  glossato- 
res of  the  Liber  sextvt  are  to  be  named  Johannes  Mona- 
chua  (t  1313),  Guide  de  Baysio,  and  Johannes  Andrese 
(f  1348).  The  glosses  of  the  latter  were  originally 
written  in  his  youth ;  he  afterwards  improved  them, 
and  they  have  been  copied  and  printed  as  glotsa  ordi- 
naria. He  also  wrote  the  first  glosses  on  the  Clemen' 
imtMj  and  they  were  also  recognised  as  giostce  ordAnor 
rim^  Among  the  other  glossatores  of  the  same  collec- 
tioo  we  remark  Zenzelinus  de  Cassanis,  a  teacher  of 
Toulouse,  Johannes  de  Lignano,  Petrus  de  Ancharano, 
FranciBciu  Zabarella  (f  1417),  etc.     The  glosses  on 


de  monte  Lauduno,  and  partly  of  Johannes  Monachus. 
Those  on  the  collection  of  John  XXII  were  chiefly  by 
Zenzelinus  de  Cassanis.  The  glosses  have  to  this  day 
great  scientific  value  for  the  history  of  law.  They 
have  also  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  See  Sarti,  De  clarit  archigymncuii 
Bonon.  ffrofesM'nibus,  t.  i,  p.  i,  ii  (Bcnon.  176U,  folio); 
Herzog,  Real-EnyUop,  v,  191.     (J.  N.  P.) 

GhlonceBter,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  on  the 
Severn,  107  miles  northwest  of  Loudon.  The  cathe- 
dral is  of  several  different  eras  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 427  feet  in  length,  and  144  in  width ;  the  height 
of  the  central  tower,  its  greatest  external  ornament, 
is  225  feet;  the  cloisters,  also  of  great  beauty,  form 
a  large  square.  Formerly  the  church  of  a  Benedict- 
ine abbey,  it  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  in  1541. 
Gloucester  is  the  official  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  whose  diocese  embraces  (iloucester- 
shire,  and  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  The 
diocese  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
I  1890  had  13  deaneries,  489  benefices,  190  curates,  and 
about  210,000  church  sittings.  The  incumbent  (1890) 
is  Charles  John  Ellicott,  D.D.  (consecrated  in  1863). 

Gloves,  part  of  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.  See 
Bishop. 

aintton  (Wit,  zolel\  Deut.  xxi,  20;  Prov.  xxiii, 
21 ;  a  "  riotous"  person,  Prov.  xxiii,  20;  zxviii,  7,  i.  e. 
prodigal,  voluptuous  debauchee  ;  ^ayog,  given  to  ea^ 
infff  **  gluttonous,"  Matt,  xi,  19;  Luke  vii,  34). 

GnapheuB  (or  Fui,u>niu8),Wilhrlmus,  was  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
formers in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  rector  of  the 
school  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  counsellor 
of  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  specially  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture. He  shared  in  the  afflictions  of  his  friends,  Jan  de 
Bukker  or  Pistorius,  and  Cornelia  Hoon  or  Hoen,  who 
became  victims  to  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  and  per- 
secution. Released  from  captivity,  he  was  again  seised 
and  condemned  to  spend  three  months  in  a  monastery 
on  bread  and  water.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  prosper,  and  to  enjoy  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1568,  at  Norden,  of  which  he  was  burgomaster.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  which  bear  evidence  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Life  of  Johannes  Pistorius. 
It  was  probably  written  in  1526,  and  was  published  at 
Prasbui^  in  1529.  Its  title  is  Jok.  PiHorii  Woerdew 
sisy  ob  evangeHocB  veritaiit  OMterHonemy  apud  HoUandot 
primi  omnium  exutti  martfpium.  A  new  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1649  by  Prof.  Renins  of  Levden.  See 
G\M\u9yGodgeU!erd  Nederitind,  1  D.  biz.  5ri,'582;  Ypeij 
en  Dermont,  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandache  Bervormde 
Kerky  1  D.  biz.  104,  Aanteek.  biz.  40  (79) ;  also,  Har- 
kenrothii  vUa  Gnaphcfi  detcriptioy  in  Bibl.  Brement, 
cUtst.  viii,  fasc.  i,  p.  Ill  sq. ;  Herzog,  Rectl-EncyU,  xix, 
566.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gnash  (p^^^i  charak\  to  ffrate  the  teeth ;  ppvx^^ 
Acts  vii,  54 ;  rpi^w,  Mark  ix,  18).  ^*To  gnash  with 
the  teeth,"  and  ''gnashing  of  teeth,"  are  expressions 
that  occur  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  denoting  rage 
or  sorrow  (Job  xvi,  9 ;  Psa.  cxii,  10 ;  Lam.  ii,  16 ;  Matt, 
viii,  12).     See  Tooth. 

Gnat  (cufi/itftf^,  Vulgate  culex,  occurs  only  in  Matt, 
xxiii,  24),  a  small  two-winged  stinging  fly,  belonging 
to  the  penus  ctUex  (Linn,  diptera^  Latronne  culiiicUr)^ 
which  includes  the  mosquitoes.  The  common  gnat 
scarcely  yields  to  ajiy  insect  in  regard  to  the  interest- 
ing &cts  which  it  presents  to  the  naturalist.  The  fol- 
lowing outKne  will  recall  the  chief  of  them  to  the  read- 
er :  The  boat-shaped  raft  of  eggsy  which  the  parent 
gnat  forms  and  leaves  upon  the  water,  so  admirably 
constructed  that,  though  hollow,  it  neither  becomes 
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filled  with  water,  nor  sinks  even  under  the  torrents  of 
a  thunder-shower ;  the  aquatic  larva,  breathing,  head 
downwards,  through  its  ti{ft€d  spiracle ;  its  hook  with 
which  it  seizes  the  animalcules  on  which  it  feeds ;  the 
variations  and  even  reverses  of  structure  it  undergoes 
in  the  pupa  state,  now  swimming,  head  upwards,  by 
means  of  its  finlike  tail,  and  breatliing  through  spira- 
cles placed  behind  the  head;  the  amazing  transforma- 
tion it  undergoes  when  raising  its  shoulders  out  of  the 
water,  and  upon  the  bursting  of  the  skin  which  hud 
enveloped  them,  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  its  former 
covering  now  serving  as  a  life-boat  during  those  few 
critical  moments  while  it  disengages  and  trims  its 
wings  for  flight,  and  commences  its  existence  a  winged 
creature  in  a  new  element,  and  instantly  begins  to 
3uck  the  juices  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  *Mts 
shrill  horn  its  fearful  'larom  rings  ;"  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  its  tube,  which  serves  the  purposes  both 
of  lancet  and  cupping-glass,  and  of  inserting  a  fluid  for 
liquefying  the  blood,  and  making  it  flow  more  freely. 
The  various  organs,  comprehended  in  so  small  a  struc- 
ture, excited  the  wonder  of  Pliny  (Higt.  Nat.  xi,  2),  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  his 
poetical  adversary  Aristophanes  (Nubes,  158) ;  but  the 
further  discoveries  of  the  microscope  raise  our  wonder 
into  a  still  higher  princii)le.  "  I  dare  boldly  aflirm," 
says  Swammerdam,  'Hh  it  the  incomprehensible  great- 
ness of  Deity  manifests  itself  in  these  mysterious  oper- 
ations in  a  particular  m.inner,  and  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  as  it  were  with  our  senses,  the  di- 
vine nature"  (p.  2,  51).  The  word  Kutvuiyp  seems  to  be 
the  ffeneric  term  for  the  gnat  among  the  ancient  Greek 
writer;*,  under  which  they  included  several  species,  as 
we  use  the  word  "fly,"  and  **<A«  fly;"  though  they 
give  distinct  names  to  some  species,  as  the  word  a^p- 
0oCt  etc.  Rosenmilller  observes  that  the  KwvioirtQ  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  be  the  ejihemerm  of  Linnaeus  (a pud 
liochart,  iii,  444,  4to,  Lips.  1793-6).  Aristotle  gives 
the  name  to  a  species  whose  larvse  are  bred  in  the  lees 
of  wine,  which  is  thence  called  the  culex  vinarivs{Hist. 
yln.  5,  19).  Pliny  also  refers  to  various  species  of 
gnats  (^Hist.  Nat.  xi,  35 ;  xvii,  27).  We  ourselves  rec- 
ognise several  kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall- 
gnats,  horse,  wheat,  winter  (see  Kirby  and  Spence,  /n- 
trod.  to  EntomtAoffy).     See  Fly. 

Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  gnat  is  a  kind  of  prov- 
erb, either  in  use  in  his  time,  or  invented  by  himself, 
*'  Blind  guides,  who  strain  onU  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
down  [6o/^,  as  we  say]  a  camel."  He  adopts  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  smailest  insect  to  the  largest  animal,  and 
applies  it  to  those  who  are  superstitiously  anxious  in 
avoiding  small  faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the 
greatest  sins.  The  typographical  error,  '*  strain  at  a 
gnat,"  flrst  found  its  way  into  king  James's  transla- 
tion, 1611  (Trench,  Auth'Vers.  p.  131).  It  is  "strain 
out""  in  the  previous  translations.  The  custom  of  fil- 
tering wine,  among  the  Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was 
founded  on  the  prohitiition  of  "all  flying,  creeping 
things"  being  used  for  food,  excepting  the  saUatorU 
(I^v.  xi,  23).  The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  the 
Sept.,  which  in  Amos  vi,  6  reads  SivXur/iivog  oIvoq, 
"tilt3red  wine" — a  [mssage  having  a  similar  scope. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat  incurred 
scour^in^^  or  excommunication  (Vorstius, /)?  Adngiis, 
N.  T.,  p.  771,  ed.  Fischer;  Grief,  Oraculum  Christi  con- 
tra percolintes  adkem,  etc.,  Lips.  1749). 

The  species  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  is  thought  by 
Bochart  (ffieroz.  iii,  44-1)  to  be  the  Culex  vmarius,  the 
d^n3;;»,  yabchush',  of  the  Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
p.  927,  a).  The  Heb.  D-^SS),  kinnim'  (sing.  ',3,  Tsa.  li, 
6),  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt 
(Exod.  viii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  cv,  31),  are  thought  to 
have  been  a  species  of  culex  or  gnat  (comp.  Herod,  ii, 
95\  as  these  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Egj'pt  (Has- 
sclquist,  Trav.  p.  60 ;  Maillet,  Descr.  de  VEgypte,  ii,  134, 
ed.  Mascrier).    See  Lice. 
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The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  or  mosquito  miluf 
its  attack  is  a  long  and  slender 
proboscis,  projecting  from  the 
mouth  like  a  very  fine  bristle, 
and  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
quite  simple.  Under  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  microscope, 
however,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  flexi- 
ble sheath  (t)  inclodng  six  dis^ 
tinct  pieces,  two  of  which  are  cut- 
ting  blades  or  lancets  (jg\  two  f 
notched  like  a  saw  with  reverted 
teeth  {/),  a  tubular  canal  (e),  and 
the  central  one  an  exceedingly 
acute  point,  which  is  also  tubular 
(d).  When  the  attack  is  made, 
the  gnat  brings  the  tip  of  the  or- 
gan within  its  sheath  to  press 
upon  the  skin,  into  which  it  pres- 
ently enters,  the  sheath  remain- 
ing without  and  bending  into  an 
angle  as  the  lancets  descend. 
When  the  weapon  has  penetrated 
to  its  base — a  distance  of  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  or  more — the 
lancets  move  laterally,  and  thus 
cut  the  flesh  on  either  side,  pro-  ' 
moting  the  flow  of  blood  irora  the  ^'*'*"^*J^"^  " 
superficial  vessels;  at  the  same 
moment  a  highly  irritative  fluid  is  ponred  into  the 
wound,  which  has  the  effect  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
thus  of  rendering  it  more  capable  of  flowing  ap  the 
slender  central  tube  into  the  throat  of  the  insect.  It 
then  sucks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its  stomach  is  filled  to 
repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tumor  accompanied  with 
an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  the  female  gnat  ainne 
which  is  noxious ;  the  male,  whose  proboscis  is  feath- 
ered, has  no  power  of  sucking  blood. 

Gnesen,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen. 
with  (in  1885)  15,760  inhabitants.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  former  Polish  empire. 
The  cathedral  church  contains  the  relics  of  SL  Ada!- 
l)ert,  the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  which  were  pur- 
chased and  deposited  there  by  duke  Boleslav  L  Soon 
after,  at  the  beginning  of  the  llth'centurr,  Gnesen  wa* 
made  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  Gaudcntius,  the  broth- 
er and  companion  of  St.  Adalbert,  lieing  the  first  in- 
cumlient  of  that  dignity.  The  archbishops  of  Gnesen 
were  primates  of  the  Polish  empire,  the  first  after  the 
king,  and  the  regents  of  the  empire  during  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  throne.  In  1821  the  united  archbishopric  of 
Posen  and  Gncscn  was  organized,  the  archbishop  re- 
siding at  Posen,  but  Gnesen  remaining  the  seat  of  a 
chapter.    See  Neher,  Kirchl.  StatisHk,  vol,  it 

Qnoaixnachi  (yvtl><n(;  and  finxofiai),  a  name  given 
to  those  in  the  4th  century  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Gnostics.  A  certain  Rhetorius  is  sai<l  to 
have  formsd  a  sect  (m  the  principle  that  matters  of 
doctrine  are  indifl^erent,  as  no  certainty  can  be  obtain- 
ed as  to  doctrine ;  but  that  a  good  life  is  all  that  is  e^ 
sential  to  Christianity.  "  It  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect  profess- 
ing such  indifference  to  doctrines ;  whether  the  fact 
ever  amounted^o  anything  more  than  this,  that  in«H- 
viduals  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  weR» 
led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the  same  tendency  of 
mind  to  entertain  these  views,  of  which  individual* 
the  above-mentioned  Rhetorius  may  have  been  one." 
— Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's),  ii,  702, 

Gnosis.    See  Gnosticism. 

Gnosticism.  A.  (7«o*/«.— The  New-Testament 
writers  were  occasionally  determined  in  their  clioire 
of  prominent  words  by  the  expressions  which  wef« 
current  among  the  people  they  addressed.  Such  words 
as  logos  and  gnosis,  having  acquired  a  peculiar  ngnxfi- 
cation  in  the  schools,  wer«  recognised  by  them,  «ad 
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appropriated  to  a  sacred  um.  We  concede,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  word  (yvbHric)  usually  denotes  in  their 
writings  simply  what  its  etymology  implies,  the  mere 
act  of  knowing,  or  the  objective  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired. In  those  primitive  times  it  was  seldom  that 
any  systematic  or  scientific  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  was  demanded.  The  contest  was  with  reference 
to  the  simple  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  Christianity  was 
fain  to  secure  an  existence  in  the  world  before  it  had 
leisure  to  speculate  upon  abstract  points.  Not  only 
was  it  unwise  to  divert  men^s  minds  fh>m  practical  re- 
ligion, but  many  true  believers  were  too  carnal  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  higher  wisdom.  Paul,  therefore,  and 
his  fellow-laborers  determined  to  confine  their  apoe- 
tolic  ministrations  to  such  a  historical  presentation  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  as  might  be  called  the 
simplest  milk  of  the  word.  He  declares,  however  (1 
Cor.  ii,  6),  that  he  sometimes  made  known  a  higher 
wisdom  among  such  as  were  perfect,  though  a  wisdom, 
he  is  careful  to  say,  very  different  from  that  which 
some  heathen  and  Jewish  philosophers  had  claimed. 
In  other  passages  he  applies  the  word  gnotu  to  this 
kind  of  wisdom.  He  specifies  ^Uhe  word  of  knowl- 
edge" among  those  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  possessed  by  the  more  eminent  teachers  (1  Cor. 
xii,  8),  and  commends  a  knowledge  through  which  the 
more  discerning  believers  rose  above  the  fear  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  ate  of  the  things  offered  to  idols  as 
of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  (1  Cor.  viii,  7). 
He  speaks  also  of  a  gnosis  falsely  so  called,  and  thus 
implies  that  there  was  another  which  truly  deserved 
the  name  (1  Tim.  vi,  20).  In  subsequent  times  this 
use  of  the  word  became  common,  and  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  obvious  the  distinction  between  the  true 
(yvwo'cc  aXiydiv/;)  and  the  false  gnosis  (yvvcrtc  i^cu^cli- 
vvfioc)'  A  lately  (1715)  discovered  treatise  of  Iren»- 
us  (entitled  yvJ><r.  ciXiyd.),  and  an  extended  description 
of  the  true  Gnostic  at  the  close  of  the  Stromata  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  preserved  to  us  the  views 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
centurv. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  superior  to  that  of  the  multitude, 
not  in  its  importance  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but 
in  its  intellectual  power.     It  belonged  not  so  much  to 
the  pulpit  as  to  the  schools,  and  was  important  not  so 
much  to  the  personal  salvation  as  to  the  comfort  and 
growth  of  lielievers,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  more  educated  classes.     It  took  up 
tboee  facts  which  were  objects  of  the  common  faith, 
and  made  them  subjects  of  speculation  and  profound 
tboaght.     It  arranged  them,  drew  from  them  logical 
conclusions,  reconciled  their  apparent  discrepancies 
with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusions  of  science, 
and  applied  them  to  long-agitated  questions  which 
were  only  hinted  at,  but  not  solved,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.     At  this  point,  however,  the  true  and  the 
false  gnosis  separated,  and  took  different  directions. 
The  former  submitted  itself  without  reserve  to  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  Scriptures,  and  professed  never  to  ven- 
ture beyond  what  was  written.     It  presented  itself  to 
all  men  without  discrimination  of  natural  talents  or 
social  condition.     The  latter  claimed  to  be  al)ove  the 
reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  be  derived  from  pources 
saperior  to  the  written  word.     Clement  describes  the 
true  Gnostic  as  one  who  grows  gray  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.    A  scientific  culture  may  l>e  indispen- 
sable to  the  higher  departments  of  that  study,  and  a 
tme  spiritual  discernment  can  be  acquired  only  b}- 
divine  grace,  but  the  natural  talents  which  must  be 
used  tn  its  acquisition  have  been  given  to  all,  and  each 
one*s  success  will  be  proportioned  to  his  prayerful  dil- 
ij^nce.    The  sources  of  knowledge,  too,  were  the  same 
for  the  humblest  believer  and  the  most  eminent  Gnos- 
tic, for  all  had  access  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  com- 
mon tradition  (vapadottiq)  which  had  been  transmitted 
in  all  the  churches.     The  gnosis  was  simply  a  faith 


made  perfect,  an  expansion  of  what  faith  had  received, 
a  building  constructed  wholly  of  materials  supplied  by 
faith.  Its  advocates  made  much  use  of  a  passage  in 
Isa.  vii,  9  (Sept.) :  *Mf  ye  believe  not,  neither  shall  ye 
understand;"  from  which  they  inferred  not  only  that 
faith  is  indispensable  to  knowledge,  but  that  knowl- 
edge should  spring  from  faith.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many,  especially  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
gave  an  undue  prominence  to  this  higher  knowledge, 
as  if  it  were  indispensable  to  all  religion,  and  dispar- 
aged the  great  body  of  believeia  (wi<m*oi)  as  incapa- 
ble of  a  true  spiritual  life,  as  in  communion  only  with 
the  Christ  of  an  earthly  and  sensuous  life,  and  as  actu- 
ated only  by  a  fear  of  punishment  and  a  desire  of  per- 
sonal benefits.  The  true  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  believed  to  be  fitvored  with  such  an  intuitional 
faculty  for  the  discernment  of  truth,  and  such  a  per- 
petual tuition  under  the  divine  Logos,  that  he  could 
dbpense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  outward  demomtra- 
tions ;  and  they  claimed  that  his  love  of  knowledge  waa 
so  intense  and  disinterested,  that  if  it  could  even  be 
separated  from  his  eternal  salvation  he  would  not  hes- 
itate still  to  choose  it.  The  subjects  on  which  they  de- 
lighted to  expatiate  were  chiefly :  God,  as  he  must  be 
conceived  of  in  his  absolute  being,  the  incarnation  and 
redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  these  upon 
our  race  and  upon  other  beings,  the  vast  chain  of  ex- 
istence between  man  and  Go<l,  the  fall  of  some  links 
in  this  chain  and  their  proliable  recovery,  the  origin 
of  this  world,  the  source  of  moral  evil  and  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  universe,  and  the  future  histori'  and  des- 
tiny of  all  things.  In  the  discussion  of  such  themes, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  transcended  the  province  both  of  reason  and 
of  faith,  and  that  some  of  their  speculations  were  con- 
demned by  their  more  temperate  brethren  (Keander, 
//M<.  i,  544-52;  Hase,  HiU,  §  85;  Schaff",  Hut.  Christ, 
Church,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv). 

B.  Heretical  Gnosticism.  —  I.  General  Character.  — 
The  name  Gnosticism  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of 
schools  which  had  sometimes  little  in  common  except 
the  assumption  of  a  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  or- 
dinary believers.  Most  of  them  claimed  a  place  in 
the  Church,  and  complained  bitterly  when  this  was 
denied  them ;  and  yet  they  generally  Fpr<ke  of  Chris- 
tianity as  insufiScient  to  afford  absolute  truth,  and  not 
unfrequcntly  they  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
it.  They  seldom  pretended  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  systems  were  founded  by  histor- 
ical evidence  or  logical  reasonings,  since  they  rather 
boasted  that  these  were  discovered  by  the  intuitional 
powers  of  more  highly  endowed  minds,  and  that  the 
materials  thus  obtained,  whether  through  faitli  or  di- 
vine revelation,  were  then  worked  up  into  a  scientific 
form  according  to  each  one's  natural  power  and  cul- 
ture. Their  aim  was  to  construct  not  merely  a  theory 
of  redemption,  but  of  the  universe — a  cosmogony.  No 
subject  waa  beyond  their  investigationf.  \\'hatever 
God  could  reveal  to  the  finite  intellect,  the}'  looked 
upon  as  within  their  range.  Whi.t  to  otiiers  seemed 
only  speculative  ideas,  were  by  tliem  hypostatized  or 
personified  into  real  beings  or  hii<torical  facts.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  they  constructed  systems  of  specula- 
tion on  sulijects  entirely  be^'ond  the  range  of  human 
knowledge,  which  startle  us  by  their  boldness  and 
their  apparent  consciousness  of  reality. 

II.  Ertemal  Origin. — And  yet  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Gnosticism  originated  no  speculations  which 
were  essentially  new.  It  only  recognised  and  select- 
ed what  seemed  to  it  true  in  earlier  srstems,  and  then 
combined  these  fragments  in  new  relations — not  in  the 
way  of  a  crude  syncretism,  but  with  mutual  afiSnitics 
and  living  power.  Ko  question,  however,  has  more 
perplexed  historians  than  that  which  .refers  to  the  di- 
rect origin  of  Gnosticism.  We  are  in  possession  of 
scarcely  any  authenticated  documents  which  have 
come  down  to  us  frcm  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
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in  conntries  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  We  are  depend- 
ent for  our  information  respecting  it  almost  entirely 
upon  the  representations  of  opponents,  who  Icnew  al- 
must  nothin;^  of  Oriental  systems,  and  were  acquaint- 
ed with  it  only  in  its  maturity.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  has  recently 
become  complicated  with  others  on  which  violent  par- 
ty feelings  have  been  exercised.  Those  who  have  de- 
nied the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistles  in  which  traces 
of  Gnosticism  have  been  discovered,  have  felt  an  in- 
terest in  removing  both  the  epistles  and  Gnosticism  to 
as  late  a  period  as  possible.  From  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  however,  there  are  some  facts  which  may 
now  be  regarded  as  incontrovertible.  1.  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  intense  in- 
terest had  been  felt  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
in  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy ;  and 
while  the  old  mythologic  fables  and  professed  systems 
of  positive  revelation  had  lost  their  authority,  many 
thoughtful  persons  had  discovered  under  these  what 
thcty  looked  upon  as  a  uniting  bond  of  truth  and  the 
elements  of  a  universal  religion.  2.  The  result  was 
that,  near  the  time  of  the  first  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  number  of  new  systems  of  religious  philoso- 
phy sprung  up  independently  in  different  countries, 
and  exhibited  similar  characteristics.  They  were  usu- 
ally formed  by  incorporating  with  the  nAEitional  relig- 
ion what  seemed  attractive  elements  in  foreign  sys- 
tems, and  softening  down  what  was  harsh  and  incred- 
ible in  the  popular  faith  and  worship.  In  this  way  we 
discover  a  nearly  simultaneous  origin  of  the  Judaistic 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  of  Essenism  and  Therapeu- 
tism  in  Egypt  and  southern  Palestine,  of  the  Cabba- 
listic literature  in  Syria  and  the  East,  and  of  New  Pla- 
ten ism  among  the  Hellenistic  nations.  These  were 
all  offshoots  fi-om  the  same  general  root,  and  not  nec- 
essarily deriving  anythin.*;  original,  but  unquestiona- 
bly drawing  much  assistance  from  one  another.  Sim- 
ilar circumstances  everywhere  called  forth  similar  phe- 
nomena with  no  conscious  interdependence.  8.  We 
thus  account  for  the  origin  of  Gnosticism,  and  easily 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of  different  writers  re- 
specting it.  As  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  were 
themselves  acquainted  almost  exclusively  with  Occi- 
dental literature,  they  weret  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
the  rise  of  Gnosticism  to  the  study  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  Platonism,  and  they  appeal  to 
the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  others  for  the  exemplars 
of  the  Gnostic  speculations.  Modern  historians,  how- 
ever, have  found  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  such 
a  predominance  of  Oriental  elements,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  infer  a  direct  influence  not  merely  from 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  but  dualistic  Parsism,  and  even 
from  pantheistic  Buddhism.  There  can,  in  fact,  be 
no  question  regarding  the  influence  of  all  these  sys- 
tems. The  Platonic  doctrines  of  a  God,  without  dis- 
tinctions in  his  nature,  withdrawn  entirely  within  him- 
self, intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  and  that  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Nous,  a  higher  ideal 
sphere  reflecting  itself  in  a  lower  phenomenal  world, 
a  hyle  (vXtj)  and  an  undefined  dualism  between  it  and 
God,  a  fall  of  spiritual  beings  from  the  divine  to  the  sen- 
suous sphere,  the  derivation  of  sin  ftom  a  contact  wHh 
the  material  element;  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numl)ers;  the  Brahminic  doctrine  of  emanation  and 
hypostatizin^  of  the  divine  attributes;  the  Parsic  rep- 
Tescntation  of  the  divine  essence  as  light,  of  a  dualism 
in  which  God  is  subject  to  the  continual  aggression  of 
a  world  of  matter,  and  of  a  good  principle  in  eternal 
conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness;  and  the  Buddhi<)t 
notions  of  a  God  in  process  of  development,  of  souls 
longing  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to 
be  roiscd  above  all  sensible  things,  and  reunited  with 
the  divine  source  of  life,  are  all  unmistakable,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  sources.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  elements  were  derived  di- 
rectly from  their  original  sources.     The  Alexandrian 


literature,  in  which  most  of  these  elements  bad  (band 
a  place,  was  diffused  among  the  edvcated  classes  va  all 
those  countries  in  which  Gnosticism  flourished,  and 
might  have  been  the  mediating  agency  throagb  which 
the  mind  of  the  East  was  brought  into  communicttHm 
with  that  of  the  West.  From  the  heterogeneous  com- 
mingling of  such  diverse  systems,  and  especially  from 
their  contact  with  the  young  energies  of  Christianitv, 
the  Gnostic  spirit  might  easily  draw  forth  such  mate- 
rials as  suited  its  purpose.  The  sources  of  Gnosticism, 
however,  like  those  of  the  NUe,  are  to  a  great  extent 
concealed,  and  those  who  imagine  they  have  discover* 
ed  its  principal  head  not  unfrequently  learn  that  an- 
other remains  far  beyond.  As  its  friends  boasted, 
there  were  secret  agencies  by  wtuch  truth  was  con- 
veyed to  the  elect  race  under  symbols  and  an  outward 
letter  which  only  they  could  understand.  (See  Bax- 
mann,  in  the  Amer.  7%eol.  Review  for  1862,  p.  G66-76). 

III.  CkuHJkaiion. — It  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  arrange  the  several  Gnostic  sects  accoirding  to  any 
principle  of  classification.  They  have  been  grrap^ 
together  by  different  writers  according  to  their  ori- 
gin, their  geographical  position,  and  their  speculative 
views.  Neander  Qffut,  Ckritt,  lUUgum,  i,  87»-«6)  di- 
vides them  into  Judaizing  and  anti-Judaising  Gnos- 
tics, according  to  their  agreement  or  opposition  to  an- 
cient Judaism.  Gieseler  {Ecd.  Hiat.  vol.  i,  §  44)  ai^ 
ranges  them  according  to  their  geographical  order,  m 
Alexandrian.  S^Ttac,  and  miscellaneous.  Hase  {Hid, 
Chr.  Ch.  §  76)  makes  four  classes,  Syrian,  Hellenbtic, 
Judaizing,  and  specially  Christian.  Similar  to  this  is 
Matter's  division  into  those  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  {Hitt.  crit.  d* 
Gnost.).  Baur  (Chr.  Gnotie,  1836)  arranges  the  several 
sects  into  three  principal  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
lation to  the  three  earlier  religions  with  which  they 
came  in  contact :  1.  Those  who  combined  Christiani^ 
with  Judaism  and  heathenism ;  2.  Those  who  entirely 
separated  it  from  them,  and  opposed  it  to  tliem ;  and, 
3.  Those  who  identified  it  with  Judaism,  but  opposed  it 
to  heathenism.  This  ingenious,  and,  in  many  respects, 
satisfactory  division,  fails  to  bring  out  the  historical 
progress  and  internal  development  of  the  Gnostic  sy!»" 
tems,  and  offers  no  suitable  place  for  Manichiel^in.  It 
has,  however,  found  much  favor  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, and  has  been  ndoptod  with  some  modiflcations 
by  Niedner,  Marheinrks  {WeUalier,  th.  ii,  p.  246),  Ten- 
nemann  (.ifanncU  of  the  Hist,  of  Phil.  §  200),  and  oth- 
ers. Dr.  Schaff  proposes  a  cla.ssification,  acconiinp  to 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  into  the  speculative  and  tbe- 
osophic,  the  practical  and  ascetic,  and  the  AntiniNni.in 
and  libertine  (//m«.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  i,  234).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  classification  can  combine  together  a 
chronological,  local,  and  logical  distribution,  and  hence 
we  shall  probably  gain  something  by  presenting  tbe^ 
separately. 

IV.  Hittory.  —  In  attempting  to  give  a  historical 
outline  of  the  course  of  Gnosticism,  our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  present  particular  details  of  the  several 
schools,  since  these  will  be  found,  as  far  &<%  possible, 
under  their  several  heads  in  this  work,  but  to  indicate 
in  general  the  order  and  position  of  each.  LipFins,  ia 
a  recent  work  {Gnogticiitm,  its  Exsence,  Origm^  and  Lh- 
velopmerUj  1860),  endeavors  to  show  that  this  courw  of 
development  was  a  curve  which  commenced  with  onlv 
a  slight  departure  fh>m  orthodox}^  and,  after  divert- 
ing  more  and  more  from  it,  finally  comes  back  ag:iin 
gradually  to  the  true  path.  Another  writer  (Hilirea- 
feld)  has  attempted  a  dbtinct  definition  of  the  three 
stadia  of  this  development.  It  is  difficult  to  disoorer 
in  the  actual  history  the  regularity  of  departure  and 
return  implied  in  such  a  figure,  and  yet  we  may  derive 
from  it  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  directioa.  In 
the  first  stadium  we  have  the  Judaizing  Gnostics,  and 
then  the  several  classes  who,  in  their  opposition  to  Jn- 
daism,  deify  nearly  all  the  godless  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament.     In  the  second  we  have  not  voerAj 
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Old-Tettament  hUtoiyf  but  Greek  philosophy,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  common  faith,  the  opposition  of  the  psy- 
chic and  pneumatic  natures,  and  mythical  personiA- 
cations  of  speculative  ideas.  In  the  third  and  last 
stadium  this  opposition  between  the  pneumatic  and 
psychic  natures  begins  to  be  modified,  and  finally,  un- 
der the  Marcionites,  the  Gnostic  speculation  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  that  of  the  more  liberal  Catholic 
teachers.  It  is  in  this  last  stadium  that  we  find  tl^ 
greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  curve  approxi- 
mates with  much  uniformity  the  orthodox  highway, 
for  some  classes  of  the  later  Marcionites,  and,  above  all, 
the  Blanichees,  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  extreme 
consummation  of  Gnosticism. 

As  there  were  strong  tendencies  towards  Gnosticism 
both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism,  we  might  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Gnostics  must  have  been  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  more  consist- 
ent with  the  essential  spirit  of  that  movement  to  attempt 
to  mould  the  new  system  to  its  fancy  than  to  submit 
with  docility  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  the  remnants  of  Oriental  tribes  in  Samaria  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  man  as  Simon,  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  believe  that  he  was 
the  great  power  of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  creative  world-apirit,  and  his  female  compan- 
ion the  receptive  world-soul.  We  have  here  a  like- 
ness of  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  iBons  and  syzigies.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  subsequent  Church,  this  half-myth- 
ical personage  became  the  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  but 
especially  of  heathen  Gnostics  (Irenssus,  Adv,  hter,  lib. 
i,  c  xxvii,  §  4 ;  Hippol.  i,  62  sq.).  During  the  twenty 
years  which  intervened  between  the  first  Cbrbtian 
Pentecost  and  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  we  know  that 
theosophic  speculations  were  everywhere  prevalent  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  these  were  strangely 
mingled  with  Christian  doctrines.  Great  freedom  was 
allowed  to  religious  thouglit,  even  among  the  early 
Christians,. as  long  as  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  people  was  not  perverted.  But  Paul  very  soon 
discovered  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  churches  which 
he  had  recently  established  in  Asia  Minor.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  into  the 
provinces  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  2000  Mesopotamian 
and  Bab3'lonian  Jews  to  garrison  the  disafiTected  towns 
there,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  have  always  since  been  proue  to  mystical  and 
Oriental  superstitions  (Alford,  How  to  use  the  Ejputlt; 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Sunday  Mag,  1867,  p.  829). 
The  errors  which  he  reproved  at  Colossie  were  doubt- 
less a  curious  commixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
speculations.  The  ancient  historian  Hegesippus  in- 
forms us  (Euseb.  Ecd.  Hi»i.  iii,  32)  that  the  heretical 
gnosis  did  not  make  its  appearance  with  an  uncovered 
bead  until  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  but  that  it 
previously  worked  in  secret.  After  all  the  conten- 
tions of  various  writers  on  the  question  how  far  this 
error  prevailed  in  apostolic  times,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that,  while  most  of  the  heresies  of  that  pe- 
riod were  Judaistic,  there  was  an  obvious  difference 
between  those  reproved  in  the  Galatian  churches  and 
those  noticed  in  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Tim- 
othy. The  latter  are  treated  much  more  mildly,  and 
we  readily  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  much 
less  developed  and  less  subversive  of  the  Chrifitian 
system.  They  are  expressly  called  (1  Tim.  vi,  20)  a 
fhlse  gnosis,  and  were  characterized  by  empty  sounds 
without  sense  and  subtle  oppositions  to  the  truth,  a 
depreciation  of  the  body,  and  a  worship  of  angels  (Col. 
ii,  18,  23),  and  interminable  genealogies  and  myths  (1 
Tim<  i,  4).  These  seem  more  akin  to  Jewish  than  to 
heathen  speculations,  and  imply  not  the  completed 
Gnosticism  of  the  second  century,  but  the  manifest 
^erms  of  Docetic  emanations  and  Gnostic  dualism. 
Irenieus,  on  the  authority  of  Poly  carp,  relates  (^Ado, 
ktrr.  i,  26)  that  John  was  acquainted  with  Cerinthus, 
and  wrote  the  fourth  gospel  to  refute  his  errors.    Both 


he  and  Bpiphanius  (Mar,  p.  28)  say  that  Cerinthus 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  Most  High 
God,  but  by  a  lower  power,  or  by  angels,  and  that  Je- 
sus was  an  ordinary  man,  whom  the  supreme  Logos 
became  united  with  at  his  baptism,  but  forsook  during 
his  last  sufferings,  to  reunite  with  him  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  Messianic  glory.    See  Cekinthus.    Here 
the  Gnosticism  becomes  plainly  perceptible,  and  we 
can  certainly  understand  a  number  of  passages  in 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  better  if  we  suppose  a  refer- 
ence in  them  to  these  and  similar  errors.     The  Nico- 
laltans  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  lalse  teachers  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  despised  Judabm  as  the  work  of  evil 
angels,  ridiculed  and  trampled  upon  the  law  that  they 
might  insult  these  limited  powers,  and  thus  fell  into  a 
strange  complication  of  gross  licentiousness  and  bodily 
mortifications  (Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apost.  Age ;  Pot- 
ter in  the  old  and  W.  L.  Alexander  in  the  new  edition 
of  Kitto's  Cifdop, ;  Conybeare,  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  of8t,  Paulj  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  L    Comp. 
C.  C.  Tittmann,  De  vestigiis  GnotHcor,  is  N,  T.frusira 
qwuiUsy  Leips.  1773;  transl.  and  publ.  in  Contributioim 
to  Foreign  IMerature^  New  York,  1827).    No  sooner  had  , 
the  direct  influence  of  the  apostles  and  their  immedi- 
ate successors  ceased  than  the  speculative  interest  and 
numbers  of  the  Gnostics  began  to  increase  mightily. 
Near  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  Basilides  in  Alexandria  and  his 
son  Isidore  [see  Basilides],  the  dualistic  and  ascetic 
Satuminus  in  Antioch,  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  son  Epiphanes.     The  last  two  maintained  that  ev- 
er}' one  who  could  soar  to  the  same  height  of  contem- 
plation might  attain  the  same  powers  with  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  nations.     About  the  same  time  we  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  party  commonly  called  Oph- 
ites, though  Origen  says  that  it  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Euphrates,  who  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Christ.     Their  common  appellation  (Ophites, 
Heb.  Naasenes)  was  given  them  by  their  opponents 
(for  they  always  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics), 
because  they  were  said  to  pay  great  honor  to  the  ser- 
pent as  the  instrument  of  the  temptation  in  Eden.    As 
the  prohibition  then  transgressed  was  designed  to  keep 
man  back  from  knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Fall  was,  in  fact,  a  transition  to  a  higher  state. 
When  first  known  they  resided  principally  in  Egypt 
and  in  Phrygia.     They  afterwards  became  numer- 
ous, and  branched  off  into  various  subdivisions.     See 
Ophites.     Great  differences,  however,  are  discovera- 
ble between  those  who  bear  the  same  name.     In  the 
next  generation  (A.D.  140-160)  belongs  Valentinus, 
who  flourished  first  in  £g}i)t  and  then  in  Rome,  and 
finally  died  in  the  inland  of  Cyprus  (about  A.D.  160), 
The  school  named  after  him  was  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  talented  and  eminent  teachers.     It  was  divided 
into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  branch,  in  both  of 
which  was  inculcated  a  highly  exalted  style  of  relig- 
ion. Among  its  most  esteemed  writers  may  be  mention- 
ed Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
on  John's  Gospel,  some  extracts  from  which,  preserved 
in  Origen,  admirably  bring  out  the  profound  spirit  of 
this  evangelist;  Ptolemy,  whose  epistle  to  Flora  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Epiphanius,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  his  system  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic 
faith ;  Marcus,  probably  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whose 
poetic  and  symbolical  work  divine  aeons  discourse  in 
liturgical  forms;  and  Bardesanes,  an  Armenian  of 
Edessa  (about  170),  who,  with  his  son  Harmonius, 
was  immensely  popular  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  imi- 
tations of  David's  Psalms.     (See  the  articles  under 
these  names.)     Contemporary  with  Valentinus  lived 
I  Cordon,  a  Syrian,  and  his  pupil  Marcion  of  Sinope,  in 
'  Pontus,  who  carried  their  zeal  for  Pauline  and  primi- 
I  tive  Chrbtianity  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  rejected 
I  not  only  all  secret  traditions,  but  large  portions  of  the 
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New  Testament  They  opposed  heathen  religions  as 
the  woric  of  the  devil,  and  Judaism  as  the  product  of 
an  inferior  and  wrathful  deity,  who  was  to  be  pat  down 
by  Christ  and  the  revelation  through  him  of  the  su- 
preme  God.  Kindred  with  him  were  Apelles  of  Alex- 
andria, and  his  pupils  Lucas  and  Marcus,  who  approx- 
imated still  nearer  a  Christian  orthodoxy,  though  with 
singular  inconsistencies.  Tatian,  a  Syrian,  a  rhetori- 
cian in  Rome,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  b  said 
to  have  fallen  into  Gnostic  errors,  and  to  have  pre- 
scribed a  system  of  extreme  abstinence  as  the  only 
means  of  disengaging  ourselves  from  the  world.  A 
party  of  Encratites,  calling  themselves  by  his  name  or 
by  that  of  his  pupil  Severus,  continued  as  late  as  the 
4th  century.  A  class  of  persons  represented  by  the 
Clementine  Homilies  at  Itome,  and  sometimes  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnostics,  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
with  the  Ebfonites.  See  Clementines.  We  now 
come  in  contact  with  several  classes  of  the  Ophites, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  Origen,  went  so  far  in 
their  opposition  to  ordinary  views  that  they  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ  (Ne- 
ander,  i,  446  sq.).  The  whole  system  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  looked  upon  by  this  sect  as  oppressive 
to  man,  and  whoever  is  represented  in  the  scriptural 
history  as  rebelling  against  it  were  regarded  as  saints. 
Hence  some  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  held  in  the  highest  honor.  Even 
Jesus  was  reckoned  among  agents  of  the  Jewish  Jeho- 
vah, and  his  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  was  extolled  as 
done  with  the  best  of  motives  and  results.  Those  who 
maintained  this  position  were  called  Cainites,  while 
such  as  dissented  from  such  extravagances  were  di^ 
tinguished  as  Sethites.  The  Perates,  who  have  re- 
cently become  known  to  us  through  the  Philosophou- 
niena,  appear  to  have  approximated  much  nearer  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  During  the  3d  century  Gnosticism 
appears  to  have  lost  its  power,  for  the  orthodox  party 
had  now  attained  more  scientitic  precision  of  thought, 
and  their  formulas  of  faith  presented  scriptural  doc- 
trine in  a  style  consistent  with  the  highest  culture  of 
the  age.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  however, 
arose  in  the  distant  East  one  more  attempt  to  combine 
Christianity  with  Oriental  theosophy.  Manichnism 
.sprang  up  in  a  region  where  neither  Hellenism  nor 
Judaism  was  familiar ;  and  its  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  reform  tiie  corrupted  Parsism  of  that  daj'  by 
incorporating  with  the  original  system  of  Zoroaster 
numerous  elements  taken  from  a  gnosticized  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhism.  To  Christiiinity,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  more  for  its  names  and 
symbols  than  for  its  essential  history  or  characters. 
Personages  and  facts  tiken  from  scriptural  records  find 
in  that  system  an  entirely  new  significance.  Its  found- 
er (Mani  or  Manes,  a  Magian  banished  from  Persia) 
discovered  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc* 
trines  of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnostic  Christianity, 
and  endeavored  to  combine  these  three  systems  into 
one  universal  religion.  He  accounted  for  all  things 
on  dualistic  principles.  His  followers  were  soon  driv- 
en by  persecution  from  their  earliest  seats,  but  were 
numerous  during  the  fourth  century  in  every  part  of 
the  East,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  per- 
sons of  nolile  spirit  were  attracted  by  it,  but  it  soon 
fell  into  t;ross  licentiousness  by  its  professed  exaltation 
above  outward  things,  and  of  course  lost  its  place  in 
common  esteem,  iind  fell  into  contempt.  Some  ves- 
tiges, however,  both  of  Miircionism  and  Manichieism, 
remained  even  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  means  of 
the  Priscillianists,  the  Panlicians,  the  Bogomiles,  and 
the  Cathari,  transmitted  the  leading  features  of  Gnos- 
ticism to  distant  a^es  and  countries. 

Many  of  these  sects  can  hardly  be  recognised  as 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  While  some  of  them 
claimed  a  place  within  the  Church,  and  refused  to  leave 
it  when  thej'  were  disowned  hy  its  authorities,  others 
openl}'  abjured  the  Christian  name.     Certainly  such 


complete  snbverters  of  Uie  essentials  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  Carpocratians,   Perates,   Sethites,   Cainites,  tnd 
Manichaeana  deserve  to  be  called  rather  gnostidzed 
heathen  than  Christian  Gnostics.     In  the  history  of 
the  Church  they  deserve  a  place  only  because  they, 
like  other  heathen,  influenced  it  from  without.    In  a 
history  of  Gnosticism  even  these  must  hare  no  onin- 
portant  position.     Indeed,  no  history  of  this  system  is 
quite  complete  without  embracing  some  still  more  re- 
mote S3*8tems  —  Cabbalistic  Judaism,  Neo-Flatonism, 
etc.,  which  had  their  origin  under  Gnostic  influences, 
v.  General  PrincipUs, — The  ultimate  aim  of  Gnosti- 
cism was  to  present  a  perfect  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  origin  of  evil,  iroXv^pvXfiroM^  Zr/rtiftafVo- 
^tv  if  Kaxia.    The  three  ideas  which  were  fnndamentil 
to  all  its  speculations  were :  1.  A  supreme  being,  uncon- 
nected with  matter,  and  incapable  of  being  aflTected  by 
it ;  2.  Matter,  rXi;,  eternal,  the  source  of  evil,  and  op- 
posed to  God ;  and,  3.  A  series  of  beings  intermediate 
between  these  two.    The  primary  source  of  all  spiritoal 
existence  was  an  eternal  abyss  (/3t/3oOt  ^o  utterly  be- 
yond human  representation  that  no  one  should  venture 
to  name  him,  or  even  to  conceive  of  him.     He  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  virtually  and  logically  non-existent 
(ovK  iLv).    In  his  nature,  however,  there  was  some  in- 
conceivable ground  of  self-evolution  (irpo/SoXij),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  infinite  powers  became  revealed 
in  a  series  of  leons,  or  h3'postatized  divine  attributes. 
It  is  only  through  these  that  he  can  have  commnnica- 
tion  with  finite  natures.     They  are  called  leoiis  (aU 
fajvci)  because  they  are  eternal  ont»^  representing  the 
eternal  Source  of  all  (aiufv^.    According  to  Valentinus, 
they  emanated  in  pairs  (syzigies)  of  diflferent  sexes. 
Basilides  and  Marcion  ascribed  their  existence  to  an 
act  of  love  and  to  a  creative  word,  but  the  more  pan- 
theistic sects  to  a  necessary  process  of  emanation  which 
is  usualh'  spoken  of  as  by  generation.     Their  number 
varies  in  different  systems ;  sometimes  it  is  determined 
by  planetary'  relations  (12),  sometimes  by  the  days  of 
the  year  (disd),  sometimes  by  the  years  in  the  life  of 
Christ  (^\  but  not  unfrequentl}'  it  is  left  indefinite. 
The  first  aeons  were  Nous,  I^ogos,  Sophia,  Dunamis, 
Aletheia,  Zoe,  etc.,  generated  either  by  the  original 
being  or  by  one  another  in  ever-increasing  imperfec- 
tion as  they  recede  from  their  source.     Together  they 
constitute  the  Pleroma,  the  world  of  light  and  divine 
fulness,  but  far  removed  fVom  the  infinite  ahvss  with 
which  none  can  directly  communicate.  2.  Over  against 
this  Pleroma  and  this  eternal  abyss  stands  the  world 
of  matter  (y\tj\  sometimes  contradistinguished  as  the 
Kenoma,  or  the  world  of  emptine«s  or  darkness.    This 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  eternal,  but  chaotic,  and  di.«- 
ordered  by  internal  strifes.    It  was  generally  descri»>ed 
as  far  removed  from  the  kingdom  of  light,  but  some- 
times as  very  near,  and  even  on  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom.     Some  conceived  of  it  as  dead  and  power- 
less until  It  became  animated  by  influences  from  the 
Pleroma,  but  others,  and  especially  Manes  and  his  fol- 
lowers, represented  it  as  active  and  aggressive.    Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  one  of  the  lowest  and  feeblest 
of  the  divine  aeons  (called  by  Valentinus  Sophia,  the 
lower  wisdom  or  Achamoth,  the  tcarut  in  diJ^tinction 
from  the  dvio  <ro0f  a)  fell  from  the  al)ode  of  light  and 
came  under  the  power  of  matter.     Though  Valentiiiws 
makes  this,  to  some  extent,  a  free  act  of  apostasy  on  the 
part  of  the  divine  aeon,  as  she  was  wandering  beyond 
the  l)ounds  of  the  Pleroma,  and  agitated  by  her  in- 
tense desire  to  get  out  of  her  proper  sphere  and  en- 
ter into  more  direct  communication  with  the  infinite 
Source,  it  was  usuallv  descrilied  as  the  result  of  an  iif 
capacity  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  superior  world,  and 
a  consequent  precipitation  into  the  darkness  of  tbe 
Kenoma.     8.  At  this  point  we  meet  with  the  idea  (d 
the  Demiurge.     The  name  signifies  a  public  worker 
(Ai;/iiovpy«i),  and  he  is  the  same  with  the  Avelion  of 
Basilides  and  the  Jaldabaoth  (rsina-X^b^,  the  chase- 
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born)  of  the  Ophites.  He  come  into  being  from  the 
commingling  of  the  light-nature  in  the  Sophia  (the 
iKVfVfiaTiKov  oTripfia)  with  matter.  As  the  fruit  of 
such  a  parentage,  he  was  possessed  of  a  nature  neither 
pneamatic  nor  material,  but  psychical,  and  he  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  supreme  God  and 
the  material  world.  He  is  not,  of  course,  an  evil,  but 
only  a  limited  and  imperfect  being,  and  yet  evil  springs 
from  the  defects  of  his  wor1(  and  of  his  plans.  He  acts 
in  general  with  sincerity  according  to  his  power  and 
light.  By  him  the  cliaos  of  matter  was  transformed 
into  an  organized  universe.  The  planetary  heavens, 
and  the  sidereal  spirits  who  are  over  them,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  world,  are  under  his  control.  In 
all  this,  however,  he  is  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
higher  powers  in  the  world  of  light,  who  secretly  influ- 
ence all  his  movements.  Of  this  control  he  finally 
and  gradually  became  aware,  and  by  some  teachers  he 
is  said  to  have  become  vexed  and  goaded  into  opposi- 
tion by  the  discovery,  and  by  others  to  have  gladly 
welcomed  and  submitted  to  it.  He  was  the  author  of 
Judaism,  and  to  some  extent  of  Christianity;  and 
hence  by  many  Gnostics  the  former  system  was  looked 
upon  as  defective,  if  not  false,  and  even  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  its  mere  letter,  as  incapable  of  imparting 
the  highest  wisdom.  Only  by  Marcion  was  he  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent  of  the  supreme  God  in 
the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  since  he  was  here 
in  a  department  which  belonged  wholly  to  him.  He 
remained  the  God  of  this  world  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  vanquished  him  at  the  crucifixion.  4. 
With  respect  to  anthropology,  the  Gnostics  held  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  was  fallen.  He 
was  himself  the  creature  of  a  fallen  seon,  and  the  world 
he  created  and  rules  is  subject  to  imperfection.  From 
his  connection  with  matter  there  was  produced  a  hu- 
man race,  which  in  its  totality  is  a  microcosm,  repre- 
senting within  itself  the  three  principles  of  the  great 
universe,  the  supreme  God,  the  Demiurge,  and  matter. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  three  class- 
es of  men,  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to  their  free- 
dom from  matter.  Marcion  alone  made  this  distinc- 
tion dependent  upon  the  will  of  man  himself;  the  oth- 
er Gnostics  made  it  a  result  of  creation,  or  of  a  divine 
communication  of  the  spark  of  light  and  life  from  the 
upper  world.  The  highest  of  these,  i.  e.  the  tpirUucU 
(rrvtvfjiaTucoi)^  share  largely  in  the  nature  of  the  low- 
est SBon  ((To^f  a),  who  originally  fell  from  the  Pleroma, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  attain  per- 
fection. They  alone  are  capable  of  recognising  and 
receiving  the  light  which  is  communicated  from  above. 
The  second  class,  the  psychical  (\lfVKiKoi\  have  the  na- 
ture of  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  has  power  to  raise 
them  to  some  extent  above  the  debasement  of  matter, 
and,  by  giving  them  legal  forms,  to  impart  to  them  a 
legal  righteousness,  but  not  to  aflTord  them  a  recogni- 
tion of  th<»e  divine  mysteries  which  are  beyond  his 
own  reach.  The  third  class  are  the  fleshly  or  hylic 
(aaQKiKo't,  vXiKoi)  natures,  in  whom  matter  has  usurped 
i-'  human  form  and  passion  (n-a^oc),  has  entire  con- 
trol, and  who  are  therefore  destined  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  matter  alone.  Historically,  the  spiritual  pre- 
dominated under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  psy- 
chical under  the  Jewish,  and  the  fleshly  among  the 
heathen  of  all  ages.  Individuals,  however,  of  each 
class  are  numerous  under  all  these  dispensations.  In 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ancient  Platonism,  many  Gnos- 
tics allowed  of  no  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  these  classes,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as  possi- 
ble for  the  lower  to  rise  to  the  higher  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  communication  of  special  powers.  5.  The 
Gnostic  idea  of  redemption  was  simply  that  of  a  liber- 
ation of  the  light-spirit  from  its  connection  with  mat- 
ter. Of  course  it  is  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes 
of  our  race  in  whom  that  spirit  is  found.  In  every 
condition  of  humanity,  some  favored  individuals  are 
represented  as  sighing  for  deliverance.     In  this  way 


were  explained  some  glimpses  of  a  higher  knowledge, 
which  break  forth  at  intervals  in  the  prophecies  and 
psalms  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings 
of  pagan  philosophers.  Some  sparks  of  light  were 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  breasts  of  no- 
bler persons,  and  the  rational  creation,  as  a  whole  (cri- 
(Ttv),  is  represented  aa  sighing  for  redemption  (Rom. 
viii,  22).  A  recently  discovered  work  (Pistis  Sophia) 
contains  the  penitential  sighings  and  longings  of  the 
iBon  (<ro^ia)  when  she  had  herself  fallen  from  her  orig- 
inal condition  of  d|vine  intuition  to  that  of  mere  faith. 
In  pity  fur  this  sighing  spirit,  Christ,  one  of  the  high- 
est of  all  the  teons,  descends,  and  brings  her,  after  in- 
numerable sufferings,  back  to  the  Pleroma,  and  under- 
takes the  deliverance  of  all  pneumatic  natures.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  assumes,  not  a  material  form,  since 
he  can  have  no  contact  with  matter,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  In  answer  to  the  longings  of  the 
Jews,  the  Demiurge  had  promised  and  actually  sent 
among  them  a  Messiah  with  only  psychical  powers. 
Most  of  the  Gnostics  suppose  that  the  heavenly  Christ 
(Soter)  took  possession  of  this  Messiah,  who  had  proved 
himself  unable  to  accomplish  what  had  been  promised 
in  his  behalf,  and  that  from  the  baptism  by  John  until 
the  crucifixion  this  true  Redeemer  acted  through  this 
personage.  Some,  however,  held  that  the  man  Jesus, 
with  whom  the  eon  Christ  then  became  connected, 
combined  in  his  own  nature  all  human  elements  with 
the  powers  of  an  stherial  spirit.  As  this  Christ  can- 
not suffer,  everything  in  him  which  seemed  like  it,  or 
like  any  imperfection,  was  either  a  docetic  illusion,  or 
wholly  in  the  human  personage  with  which  he  was 
united.  This  work  of  Christ,  however,  commenced 
not  wholly  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  but,  to  some  extent, 
with  creation  itself,  in  which  the  Redeemer  inspired 
the  unconscious  Demiurge  with  many  divine  ideas, 
and  during  the  whole  process  of  the  world's  govern- 
ment he  is  drawing  congenial  spirits  to  himself,  and 
correcting  many  errors  of  the  world-ruler.  His  re- 
deeming work,  however,  is  effected  entirely  by  the 
communication  of  the  Gnosis,  and  especially  the  reve- 
lation of  the  true  God.  In  the  end,  all  pneumatic  and 
psychical  natures  capable  ^f  redemption  will  be  gath- 
ered and  raised  to  the  Pleroma.  Valentinus  supposes 
that  all  psychical  natures  are  exalted  only  to  a  lower 
de^o^e  of  blessedness  in  a  peculiar  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  Matter  with  all  fleshly  natures  will  either 
be  consumed  by  its  own  powers,  or  sink  back  into  its 
original  condition  of  utter  deadness  and  absolute  sep- 
aration from  the  light,  or  of  internal  confusion.  6. 
The  sources  from  which  the  Gnostics  professed  to  de- 
rive their  knowledge  were,  (a.)  Tradition,  not  so  much 
that  of  the  Church,  which  they  generally  looked  upon 
as  unphilosophical,  and  fit  only  for  the  multitude,  but 
that  which  was  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Christ  to  a  narrow  circle  of  congenial  spirits,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  others.  Marcion  alone  made  this 
tradition  accessible  to  all.  (6.)  The  ordinary  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were  only  partially  received  among 
them.  Marcion  and  the  more  strenuous  Judaistic 
Gnostics  entirely  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
more  moderate  recognised  a  distinction  between  its 
pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  elements.  Many  of 
them  disparaged  portions  of  the  Kew  Testament  also, 
while  others  accepted  only  of  Paul's  writings  and  an 
expurgated  gospel  of  Luke.  (<;.)  Other  writings  of 
highly  enlightened  persons  belonging  to  particular 
sects.  Thus  Manes's  writings  were  much  venerated 
among  his  follower,  and  the  prophecies  of  Cain  and 
of  a  pretended  seer  named  Parchor  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Basilides,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam, 
Enoch,  Moses,  Elias,  Isaiah,  Baruch,  and  others,  (d.) 
Even  the  writings  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers were  much  used  by  some,  who,  by  a  course  of  al- 
legorical explanations,  like  those  which  they  applied 
to  the  Scriptures,  discovered  ineffable  mysteries  under 
the  most  unpromising  outward  letter.    7.  With  the 
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esception  of  the  followers  of  Manes,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Gnostics  ever  attempted  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical or^nization.  Many  of  them  were  never 
excluded  from  the  orthodox  churches,  within  which 
they  only  sought  to  form  schools  and  social  circles. 
They  practised  baptism,  and  believed  that  in  this  rite, 
as  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  higher  spirit  was  more 
abundantly  imparted,  and  the  human  spirit  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  power  of  the  Demiurge.  Most  of 
them  were  inclined  by  their  poetic  fiincies  and  their 
love  of  symbols  to  a  gorgeous  style  of  worship,  but 
the  more  common  ordinances  and  observances  of  the 
Church  were  neglected  as  useful  only  to  such  as  were 
on  the  ground  of  mere  faith.  8.  Their  ethics  and  prac- 
tical morality  were  usually  dependent  upon  dualistic 
principles.  Among  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics  it  took 
the  form  of  a  struggle  against  matter,  which  not  un- 
IVequently  ran  into  asceticism,  and  sometimes  into  the 
use  of  charms  and  astrological  practices.  The  Ori- 
ental Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  plunged  into  immoralities,  sometimes 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  Demi- 
urge and  his  laws,  or  because  they  regarded  the  body 
as  an  indifferent  thing  to  a  spirit  united  with  the  su- 
preme God,  and  subject  to  no  inferior  law.  Satumi- 
nus,  Marcion,  and  Manes  rejected  marriage ;  but  many 
Gnostics  not  only  submitted  to  it,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  the  highest  law  of  pneumatic  natures.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  standard  of  morality  was  lower 
among  the  Gnostics  generally  than  among  orthodox 
Christians  in  general. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  boldness,  the  fanciful  nature, 
and  the  high  pretentions  of  Gnosticism.  In  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half  it  conies  and  goes  before  us 
like  a  splendid  vision.  And  yet  its  influence  upon 
Christianity  was  profound  and  permanent.  It  gave 
occasion  to  a  great  expansion  of  Christian  thouifht,  to 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  historical  relation  of  Christianity 
to  earlier  and  surrounding  religions,  and  to  a  better 
definition  of  the  basis  of  true  faith.  It  deserves  a 
more  careful  study  than  it  has  usually  received. 

VI.  Literature. — The  original  authorities  are  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  the  period  generally,  but  espe- 
cially Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius,  Adv.  hartses;  Tertul- 
lian,  De  prtjucript.  ffaer.y  contra  Gno»t.  scorp.^  adv.  Vai- 
enfiniimoay  adv.  Marcianum;  Hippolytus,  Kara  wao. 
aip.  tXtyxoQi  and  the  P)alot(y})haumena  usually  ascribed 
to  him ;  Theoduret,  Htxr.  Fabb,  Also  Clemens  Alex, 
and  Origcn  in  many  passages ;  Gnostic  fragments  in 
Grabe's  Spidlegium ;  Milnter's  OJcb  Gnostuxe  (Kopenh. 
1812) ;  Pislis  Sophia  (a  Gnostic  work  translated  from  a 
Copt.  Codex  by  Schwartz  and  edited  by  Petermann, 
Berlin,  1851) ;  Cerdut  NcaarauM  (cd.  by  Norberg,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Bible  of  Gnosticism) ;  Bardes'ines 
Gnosticuf  Syr^rum  primui  Hymnologus,  and  Antitheses 
Mardonit  Gnot>dci  (two  Gnostic  works  published  by 
Aug.  Uahn,  Leips.  1819, 1823);  also  the  Neo-Platonist 
work  of  Plotinus,  lUwt;  r.  yi/wrrnicowf  (Emend,  ii,  lib. 
ix).  The  English  reader  can  gain  access  to  many  of  I 
these  ecclesiastical  writers  by  means  of  the  Ante-Ni- 
cene  Chr.  Lib.^  edited  by  Drs.  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
now  in  course  of  pu))Iication  at  Edinburgh. 

The  modern  literature  of  Gnosticism  is  veri'  abun- 
dant.    Besides  the  general  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Gieseler,  Neander,  Hase,  and  Scliaff,  the  doctrinal  his- 
tories of  Hagenbach,  F.  K.  Meier,  F.  C.  Baur,  A.  Kean- 
der,  L.  Noack,  and  Shedd,  and  the  histories  of  philoso- 1 
pby  by  H.  Ritter,  Tennemann,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  the 
French  history  translated  by  C.  S.  Henry,  the  more 
important  special  works  on  the  subject  are,  A.  Nean--" 
der,  (itwt.  Kntirit^kl.  d.  vom.  ffwutt.  Syat.  (Berl.  1818);  | 
J.  M.itter,  Histoire  crit.  du  GnoAticigme (P&t.  1828  [1«43], 
2  vols.) ;  Dr.  E<lward  Burton,  Bampton  F^ecture*  on  the 
Heresies  of  the  Apont.  Age  (1829;  Oxford,  1830) :  F.  C. 
Baur,  Dte  chr  •at.  (inoKU  (Tub.  1835),  and  Das  ChHgten- 
thum  (Tul..  1«53),  p.  159-213;  .1.  A.  Moehler,  Versuch 
u.  d.  Urjpr.  d.  Gnost.  (Tub.  1831) ;  MOller,  Gesch.  der 


KogmologU  d.  Griedk.  Kirche  (1862) ;  R.  A.  Lipsins,  Gnot- 
tidtmus,  etc.  (Leips.  1860) ;  Norton's  Hist,  o/the  Gnoitin 
(1845);  C.  A.  Lewald,  He  doctntia  Gnost.  (1818);  H. 
Rossel,  Gesch.  d.  Untertuch.  fi.  d.  Gmott.  in  TheoL  Nachl. 
(Berl.  1847).  Articles  on  Gnosticbm  have  been  pab- 
lished  by  F.  R.  Lucke  in  Berl.  tkeol.  Zeiischr.  (1819); 
J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  in  Hal.  lit.  ZeiL  (1823)  and  Stud. «. 
KrU.  (1830) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1837);  H.  T. 
Cheever,  in  Amer.  Bibl.  ReposUory,  Oct  184^) ;  R.  Bax- 
mann,  in  Deutsche  Zeitsckr.  (1861),  and  transL  in  Amer. 
Theol.  Rev,  Oct  1862;  and  on  the  later  history  of  the 
Nazoreans,  or  Mandai  Jahia,  in  the  Christian  Rmev, 
Jan.  1855 :  an  excellent  article  by  J.  L.  Ja<x>bi  may  be 
found  in  Herzog's  BecU-Encyklop./ur  proi.  Theol.  See 
also  Appleton's,  Brando's,  and  Chambers's  Cydcpa- 
diat,    (C.P.W.) 

Ooa,  the  largest  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  ia 
India,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Salfette  and  Kan- 
kara  and  six  islands.  Its  population  was,  in  1869, 
about  364,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  city  of  Goa, 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop.of  Goa  has 
been  in  modern  times  the  subject  of  a  violent  dispnte 
l>etween  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  Portugal.  See 
Portugal.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Goad  (^^^^,  malmad't  an  instrument  for  ymditty; 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  fiovkijZ,  Hiad,  vi.  135,  alvi 
f^ovKtvrpov,  or  simply  jc( vrpov;  see  SchOttgen,  De 
stimulo  bourn,  Francof.  1717 ;  Hager,  De  npoc  «>^<» 
KcucriKtiv,  Lips.  1738).     *'  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
sl^w  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad"  (Judtr.  iii,  31).     Maundrell  gives  us  the 
best  account  of  the  ox-goad,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  davs  of  Sham- 
gar.     '*At  Khan  Leban  the  country  people 
were  now  ever}'where  at  plough  in  the  fields 
in  order  to  sow  cotton.     'Twaa  obserxable 
that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  oxtra- 
ordinaiy  size;  upon  measuring  of  several  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at 
the  bigger  end  six  inches  in  circumference. 
They  are  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other 
end  with  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong 
and  massy,  to  clear  the  plough  from  the  clay 
that  encuml^ers  it  in  working"  (Journal  o/a 
Journey  /rom  Alepj)0  to  Jerusalem^  p.  110), 
This  was  in  the  north  of  Syria.    Prof.  Hack- 
ett  says,  *^The  ox-goads  that  I  saw  in  the 
south  I  should  judge  to  lie  quite  as  large.    It 
is  manifest  that  such  an  instrument,  wielded 
by  a  strong  arm,  would  do  no  mean  execution. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  credit  the  account  of 
Shamgar' 8  achievement     We  may  suppose, 
however  (so  fragmentary  is  the  notice),  that 
he  was  not  entirely  alone ;  that  some  others 
rallied  to  his  aid  with  such  instruments  of  la- 
bor as  they  could  snatch  at  the  moment"  {II- 
lustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  155).     See  Aoaict^LTCRE. 

In  the  other  passages  where  the  word  **  go«l"  oc- 
curs it  is  the  representative  of  a  different  term  in  the 
original ;  "3*^^,  dorban'y  something  pointed  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  21),  or  I'a'nn,  dorbon'  (Ecclc?.  xii,  11),  which  is, 
perhaps,  properly  the  iron  point  to  which  the  rod  or 
handle,  denoted  by  the  previous  term,  was  fixed.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  explanation  adopted  i)y  Jahn  (Archofol. 
i,  4,  §  9)  from  Rabbinical  writers  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p. 
.S49).     According  to  others,  it  may  refer  to  an}-thini; 
pointed,  and  the  tenor  of  Eccles.  xii  allows  the  sens^c 
of  a  peg  or  nail — anj'thing,  in  short,  which  can  hef'^- 
ened,-  while  in  1  Sam.  xiii  the  point  of  the plouykskar^ 
is  possibly  intended  (which  is  likewise  understood  bv 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  at  Judg.  tv  rtp  dportMToiiy  ws»t^ 
re).    There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
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goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  25,  and  Acts 
xxvi,  14.  The  expression  *'  to  kick  against  the  goads" 
(Acts  ix,  6 ;  A.V.  "  the  pricks")  was  proverbially  osed 
by  the  Greeks  for  nnavaillng  resistance  to  superior 
power  (comp.  ^schyl.  Agam,  1633 ;  Prom.  823 ;  Eurip. 
Bacch,  791).  The  same  means  of  inciting  animals  to 
greater  speed  is  proliably  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  iv,  24. 
(See  generally  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine^  i,  91 ; 
Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUiutr.  il,  341 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  501.)     See  Ox. 

Goad,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592.  He 
became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  after- 
wards, successively,  prebendary  of  Winchester  and 
Canterbury,  precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Notle}-, 
Essex,  and  of  Hadley,  Suffolk.  He  died  in  1638.  He 
was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618, 
as  a  Calvinist,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  opinions. 
His  principal  works  are,  A  Disputation  concerning  the 
Contingency  of  Events  m  respect  ofGoSs  eternal  Decrees 
(to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Tracts  and  in  Womack, 
Result  of  False  Principles'), — Darling,  Cgcl.  BibUograph- 
ica,  i,  1*276. 

Goadby,  Robert,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire,  who  died  in  1778.  He  compiled 
and  published  a  commentary  under  the  title  An  lUus- 
tratltm  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes  and  /explications 
on  the  O.  and  N.  7*.,  etc.  (Lond.  1759-70, 6th  ed.  3  vols. 
foL).  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  of  it  that,  **  while  it  seems 
to  be  orthodox,  it  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hy- 
pothesis." Sellon  wrote  a  reply  to  it  (London,  1765, 
12mo). — Darling,  Cyclop,  Bib'iog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  i,  680;  Home.  Bibliographical  Appendix, 

Goar,  Jacques,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1601.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
Preaching  Friars  in  1619,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  sev- 
eral houses  of  the  Dominicans  for  some  years.  He 
was  then  sent  on  a  mission  into  the  Levant,  and  lived 
eight  years  at  Chios,  where  he  made  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
vestigation, and  then  came  to  Rome  with  many  collec- 
tions of  M8S.,  etc.  In  1647  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  his  Ei'xo\ay^ov,  Euchologium  sive 
Bituale  Grtrcorum  (Paris,  1647,  folio;  Venice,  173Q). 
For  the  history  of  liturgies,  this  is  a  very  valuable 
and  useful  work.  Croar  died  at  Amiens  in  1653.  See 
Echard,  Script.  Ord,  Prod.  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bitg, 
Genh-ale,  xx,  860. 

Goar,  St.,  a  French  anchorite,  was  bom  in  Aqui- 
taine  about  the  year  585.  The  legend  says  that,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  left  his  family  to  retire  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Oberwesel  (Germany),  where  he 
erected  a  small  chapol  (at  the  place  since  called  St. 
(Goar),  beside  his  cell,  to  receive  pilgrims,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  large  numl)er  of  heathen. 
Some  of  his  enemies,  having  accu<«ed  him  as  '*un  im- 
postor and  a  man  fond  of  good  living"  to  Rusticuf>,  bish- 
op of  Treves,  he  cleared  himself  by  performing  several 
miracles.  Sigel^ert  III  offered  to  appoint  him  bishop 
in  the  place  of  Riisticus,  but  Goar  preferred  remaining 
in  hii'  humble  position.  He  died  July  6,  r)49,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  erected  by  Agrippin  and 
Euiiebius,  two  of  Sijyebert's  priests.  The  Church  of 
St.  Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1768. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generole,  xx,  859.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Goat,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Capra,  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  easily  domesticated.  There  are 
various  names  or  appellations  given  to  the  goat  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Scriptures.     See  Cattle. 

1.  Most  frequently  17,  ez,  generally  said  to  denote 
the  she-goat  (as  it  is  rendered  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  xxx,  35 ; 
xxxi,  38;  xxxii,  14;  Numb,  xv,  27),  and  in  several 
passages  undoubtedly  so  used  (Gen.  xxxi,  88;  xxxii, 
14 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  27) ;  bnt  it  is  equally 
eertain  that  it  is  used  also  to  denote  the  he-goat  (Exod. 
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xii,  5 ;  Lev.  iv,  23 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxix, 
21 ;  Dan.  viii,  5,  8,  etc.),  which  the  etymology  would 
seem  to  show  was  the  original  sense.  In  most  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  it  may  denote  either  the 
male  or  the  female  animal  (Gen.  xxvii,  16 ;  xxx,  82, 
33;  xxxva,31;  Lev.  i,  10;  iii,12;  vii,  23;  xxii,19; 
1  Sam.  XXV,  2;  1  Kings  xx,  27).  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  a  kid  (as  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  17,  20; 
Numb.  XV,  11;  Judg.  vi,  19;  xili,  15,  19;  xv,  1;  1 
Sam.  xvi,  20  [1  Kings  xx,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  7]). 
From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  properly  it  is 
the  generic  designation  of  the  animal  in  its  domestic 
state,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  fully  established 
by  such  usages  as  nv:^  *^*1^«  ^  lad  of  the  goats,  t\0 
0*^5,  a  fiock  o/""  goats,"  i.  e.  any  of  the  goat  species 
(Gen.  xxvii,  9 ;  Dent,  xiv,  4).  Bochart  (//teros.  bk. 
ii,  c.  51)  derives  the  word  t!^  from  VS^  oz,  strength ;  Ge- 
senius  and  FUrst  prefer  tracing  it  up  to  tt?,  azaz',  to 
become  strong ;  in  either  case  the  ground-idea  is  tlie  su- 
perior strength  of  the  goat  as  compared  with  the  sheep ; 
Syr.  ozo ;  Arab,  ottaz  (where  the  n  represents  the  re- 
jected T  of  Tt3r) ;  Phoen.  os,  of  which  otea  or  azta  is 
the  feminine  form.  Whether  there  is  any  affinity  be- 
tween this  and  the  Sansc.  dga,  fem.  aga,  Gr.  a'lKyaiy" 
oi*,  Goth,  gaitan,  and  our  gxU,  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  Sept.  Y7  is  usuall}'  represented  by  ai^,  in  a  few  in- 
stances by  tpufioc ;  and  when  DV:P  is  used  elliptically 
to  denote  goat*s  hair  (as  in  Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxvi,  14 ; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20),  the  Sept.  renders  oKvrivoc,  rpixtvo^, 
or  diyuo^ ;  in  1  Sam.  xix,  13  it  gives  the  strange  ren- 
dering fivap  rwv  aiytJVf  reading  ^23  for  ^"^SS  (comp. 
Joseph.  Ant,  vi,  11, 4).     See  Boijstbr. 

2.  The  next  most  frequent  term  is  ^^ri9,  attud\ 
which  is  used  only  in  the  plur.  0*^7^^?*  ^^  ^®  ^'^* 
it  is  translated  sometimes  '*rams"  (Gren.  xxxi,  10, 12), 
often  "he-goats"  (Numb,  vii,  17-88;  Psa.  1,  9;  Isa.  i, 
11;  Jer.  Ii,  40;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  17),  but  usually  simply 
"goats"  (Deut.  xxii,  14;  Psa.  1, 13;  Ixvi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21 ;  xxxix,  18 ; 
Zech.  X,  3).  The  singular  occurs  frequently  in  Arabic 
atud,  and  is  defined  in  the  Kamus  as  a  young  goat  of  a 
year  old  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  bk.  ii,  ch.  53,  p.  646,  where 
other  authorities  are  adduced).     Tlie  name  is  derived 

from  ^ni?,  athad\  to  set,  place,  prepare,  and  hence  Bo- 
chart infers  it  describes  the  animal  as  fully  grown,  and 
so  prepared  for  all  its  functions  and  uses ;  Gesenius,  a 
goat  four  months  old ;  while  others  think  no  more  is 
implied  by  the  name  than  that  this  animal  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  The  attudim  were  used  in  sacrifice 
(Psa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  21;  Prov.  xxvii,  26).  In  Jer.  1,  8,  the 
word  is  employed  for  the  leaders  of  a  flock  ("  chief 
ones" ) ;  and  in  Isa.  xiv,  9,  and  Zech.  x,  3,  it  is  used 
metaphorically  for  princes  or  chiefs.     See  He-goat. 

8.  "^"la,  gedi%  is  the  young  of  the  goat,  a  hid.  The 
name  is  derived  by  FUrst  from  the  ol  solete  verb  nTft. 
gadah\  to  cast  forth,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat- 
in fctius,  but  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one  kind, 
that  of  the  goat.  Gesenius  traces  it  to  n'l>,  gadah', 
to  crop,  and  supposes  the  name  was  given  to  it  from 
its  cropping  the  herbage.  Both  etymologies  are  pure- 
ly conjectural.  The  phrase  nV5H  "'^a,  kid  of  the 
goats,  is  frequently  used.  See  above.  The  reason  of 
this  Kimchi  finds  in  the'  generic  sense  of  ^i;i,  as  appli- 
cable  originally  to  the  young  either  of  the  sheep  or 
goat,  so  that  it  required  the  addition  of  C^T^H  to  spe- 
cialize its  meaning,  until  it  came  by  usage  to  denote 
only  the  latter.  Ibn-Ezra  thinks  the  addition  was 
made  because  the  gedi,  being  yet  tender,  could  not  he 
separated  from  its  mother.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  was 
esteemed  a  delicsey  by  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxvii,  9, 
14, 17 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  xlii,  15,  etc.). — Kitto.    See  Kid. 
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4.  ^^Sb,  lair',  Bignifies  properly  a  he-goal,  being  de- 
rived from  "^73.  (0  (ruffe, I.  e.  this  Jmggy  ("he-goat," 
nnly  2  Cbron.  xxii,  23;  "grat."  iD  Lev.  iv,  24;  ix, 
lb;  i,16i  xvl,T-2T;  NumU.  xxv-ili,22;  xxix,  22-38; 
¥j»\l.  »m,2A-,  ••tatyr,"  ia  Im.  iiii,2]j  xxxiv,  14; 
"devil,"  in  Uv.  xvii,  7;  elaevrheia  "kid").  11  o< 
nan  rrequcDtly  in  Leviticui  and  Nnmben  0'?Q 
rst^nn),  md  ii  the  goat  of  the  ein-offeriDK  (Lev.  \x, 
3,15;  1,16).  Tlie  wordis  med  u  an  adjectiie  iritfe 
n^BainDan.  riii.ai,"— •nddicBoat.therDBjione, 
ia  the  king  at  Javau,"  and  aha  in  Gen.  ixvii,  11, 28, 
"aAairy  nittti."  See  Sattb.  The  fcm.  nn-rO,«i- 
rak',  a  lit-ifnal,  likewiae  occurs  ("kid,"  Lev.  Iv,  28; 
T,  8).     See  SAciiincE. 

G.  n^BX,  Uaphir',  'Kcura  in  2  Cbron.  xiii,  21,  and 
in  Dan.  vui,  ft,  8 ;  it  ia  fallowed  by  S^'n,  and  tigtiX- 
Hea  a^'ht-g-ial"  oftktgoait.  Gaaenina  derive! it  fnjin 
"^EX,  UUfihar',  to  Itap,  indicative  of  the  aex.  It  is  a 
word  found  only  in  the  later  buoka  of  the  O,  T.  In 
Km  vi,  17,  we  find  the  Cbald.  foim  of  the  word,  ~''BX, 

6.  d^n.  la'gish,  a  Imek,  i>  mjin  a  root  •J'^ri,  fo  ilrilx. 
It  It  Inviirialily  Tendered  "he-gnat"  (Gen.  xix,  3a; 
xxxii,15;  Prov.xxx.Sl;  2  Chron.  xvil,  II). 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  Che  words  rendered  gual  in  Hutl. 
XXV,  3J,  3.^  are 
tiJl  and  in  IleL.'i^  12,13, 

pool.    Gaat^iiiu.  in  Helj.  xi,  37,  are  in  the  Greek  alyua    tliick.'pendent  ear*,  which  are  ofleni  aavs  Kowll  {Sal. 
iipfiara;  and  in  Jndg.  ii.  17,  afyn- i.  rendered  jo<i(«.       //i(.  o/ ^  fcj^,  ii,  150,  2d  edit.),  a  foit  long,  and  Ibe 

8.  For  the  undom«iticate<l  'pecira  aeveral  Het>.  tPrms  jVngora  gout  (Cn/ini  Angamuit,  Linn,),  with  fine  kn^ 
kra  employed;  (1 .)  X^.  j«<r ,  only  in  the  |)lur.  C^?S^,  |  hair.  The  Syrian  ^oat  it  nienlioned  liy  Ari«<pllH//u(. 
KtM  or  mountjiin  gnuU,  rendrred  '-nild  gnata"  in  |  .4n.ix,27,  §3).  There  it  alao  a  variety  tliat  diffen  Iml 
the  paatBges  of  Scripture  In  wbicli  Iho  word  occnn,  ■  liitle  trom  Britith  apecimena.  Goata  have  fmoi  ib« 
viz.  1  Sam.  xxiv,  2 ;  Jnli  xxxlx,  1 ;  and  Pta.  civ,  IS.  .  earliest  agea  been  conaidcred  important  uniniali  in  T*- 
The  word  i*  from  a  root  ^r^,  (o  aicend  or 
daib,  and  It  the  Heli.  name  of  the  ibrx, 
which  abiiunds  in  the  niountainoua  parts 

h  rr 


9  0th 
thit       t 


nth 


10,  JorlheiTXTi,.,4io«(  {  aespe-goat.  Lev.  xi 
8, 10,  '>G),  nee  Azazbl. 

The  racea  eitlier  known  to  or  kept  hv  the  Helirf 
l>o..plB  were  probnidy,  1.  The  domwtic"  Svrian  lorn 
d  breed,  with  hnrna  rather  amill  and  variouti 


slon 


le  head,  a 


rlulou 


hair  long,  often  lilack.  2.  The  Ani,-! 
aduli  breed  of  A>1a  Minor,  Hiih  Innk;  bnir  mnn- nr  1ms 
fine.  3.  ThP  EK.vptian  breed,  with  .mall  »pir«l  horn., 
long  brown  hair,  very  Ion;;  ears,  4.  A  br«-d  from  Tp. 
per  E^typt,  without  honia,  havini  the  naiwl  iMinca  nin- 
(jularly  elevated,  the  nose  cwntracted,  with  the  lower 
jaw  protrudinu  the  incisors,  and  the  female  with  odder 
very  low,  and  purw-thappd. 
Iliere  appear  to  be  two  or  three  TaiieUei  of  the 


goat  IB  Hgured  on  the  E^  P'ian  mononKnts  (■« 
inivm'*  AntvM  E^;^.  i,  V23>.  Col.  Ham.  Suritfi 
(r.rinitht,  An.  King.  iv','Rn8)  descrjhea  three  Eerp*i»< 
lirceds:  onewithtonichair.dcprested  homs.earfHnall 
and  pendent ;  another  with  horn*  very  rpinl.  and  (an 
Inniirr  than  the  head;  and  a  third,  which  ocean  ii 
Upper  Egj-pt,  without  botna. 

Betidea  the  dnmeptic  goita.  Western  Asia  in  pnaww- 
ed  of  one  or  more  wild  tpf  cies — all  lar^^e  and  vipmrn 
mountain  animal*,  rcHmlding  the  iliex  or  boaqnicia 
of  (ho  Alps.  Of  these,  SoDthem  Svtia,  Arat-ia,  Siui. 
and  the  Imrden  of  the  Red  Sea  contain  at  leait  onr  spe- 
cie-, known  to  the  Anibs  hy  the  name  of  Beden  or  Btd- 
dan,  nnd  Taytal— the  Citfra  Join  of  Han.  Smith,  and 
Cofira  SinoMoi  of  Ehrenberg.     We  take  thla  animal 
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to  be  th&t  ooCiced  ander 
(l^ani.  iziv,!;  Jab 


if  ^5^,  jiail  or  jaal 
L,  civ' 18;  Piov.  V, 
The  male  ii  coniidenLily  taller  Bud  more  roljuit 
tbitn  the  larger  he-goata,  tbe  borne  furminij  reiiuUr 
curvu  backwaida,  and  with  from  la  to  31  tmnsverte 
elevated  crosn-ridgea,  being  ^metimea  near  tbree  f«t 

del  the  tbin.  and  the  fur  a  dark  trown  ;  but  the  limbs 
■re  white,  vilh  re^'ular  Uacic  marka  down  the  rront  of 
tb<  lega,  with  rings  uf  the  same  cular  above  the  knees 
■nd  OD  the  pastema.     The  females  are  saia" 


«l,m 


iirighter 


with  the  while  and  black  markings  on  tha  legs  nnt  » 
distinctly  Tiaible.  This  species  live  in  troops  of  IFi  o 
20,  and  plunge  down  preciplcea  with  the  same  fearlc! 
impetuoaity  that  disUngttu-'hes  the  ibex.  Their  horn 
are  sold  by  the  Araba  fur  knife  handles,  etc. ;  but  tb 
animals  thsmaalvsa  are  bit  diminishing  in  nnmber 
See  Ibet. 
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Wild  Omt  of  Sinai. 

In  Dent.  liv,  6,  -ipK.aHo  is  translated  "  wild  goat. 
Scbullens  {Originrt  lltbraita)  conjecturea  that  tl 
name  aroM  from  its  shynese,  and  Dr.  Harris  pointt  out 
wb..t  he  takes  to  be  a  conNrniatian  of  this 
in  Sbaw'a  travels,  who,  from  the  translations  of  the 
Sept.  and  Vulgjt«,  makes  it  a  giiaC-dcer  or  tragela 
phus,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  claseili cation  ant 
b^biut  of  thut  aniiiiBt.  ,4iUo,  thi^rcfore,  if  it  be  not  i 
second  name  of  the  Mmer,  which  we  refer  to  thi 
kebsh.  or  wild  sheep  [*ee  Chamoib],  aa  the  apecici 
must  be  aoujjhl  among  raminants  tliat  were  accesfibli 
fr.r  food  to  the  HebrewB,  we  should  be  inclined  to  vi:-v 
■a  the  nume  of  one  of  the  gazelles,  probably  the  uhi 
(^Alll.aul>giillHr'ia),aa\etatheA\<vtsiniani'>r^  (Caprc 
WalU)  bod  formerly  extended  into  Arabid.and  it  couU 

Goat. 

From  very  rem. 
portaot  part  of  pi 
not  mentioned  liv  name  intbe  enumeration  of  Aliram'a 
possessiona  (lien,  nil,  Ifi),  nor  in  th».e  of  Job  (Job  i,  3; 
xlii,  12) :  liut  iirrhapa  they  are  included  und-.-r  the  ge- 
neric term  of  "flocka."  which  Lot  (Gen.  xiii,  o),  and,  a 
/oTiinri,  Abram  posM'ssed ;  and  a  shpsjoat  formed  part 
of  tbe  sacriflcG  oflrred  by  Ahram  on  the  oicaaion  of  the 
promise  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xv,  9i.  In  the  account  of  the 
miraculana  increase  of  Jacob's  cattle  (Gen.  xiii,  10, 
13)  w©  find  goats  conspicuously  mentioned.  Their 
milk  has  alwaya  can'titutrd  an  Impurtiint  article  of 
fiiod  in  Palestine  (Kilto,  Fid.  PatfUme,  ii.  304).— Fair- 
lulrn.  Ooats  were  extensivfly  reurMl  among  the  I>- 
nielites{Lev.  111,12;  ix.I5j  Exod.  xii.6.  etc);  (heir 
milk  was  used  as  food  (Prxiv.  xivii,  ZT);  their  Hesh 
was  eaten  (l>eiit.  xiv.  4 ;  Gen.  xxvij,  0);  their  hair 
«■«  naed  for  tbe  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exnd. 
Kxvi,  T ;  xixvi,  14)  and  for  stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam. 

ing'  (Hc"b.  xi,  S7).      NoiwiihstandiiiK    the    offeiiaii-e 
a  which  causes  it  lo  he  nigiiiHcantly  sep- 
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arated  trmo  aheep,  tbe  goat  was  employed  by  the  poo- 
plfl  of  Israel  In  many  respects  as  their  representative. 
It  was  a  pure  animal  for  aacriSce  (Exod.  xii,  fi),  and  a 
kid  night  be  ful>alituCed  as  equivalent  to  a  lumb:  it 
ed  a  girinc'pal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocks,  and  both 
nilk  and  the  3'ciung  kids  Here  daily  articles  of  foud. 
ing  (he  poorer  and  more  sober  shepherd  families, 
slaughter  of  a  kid  waa  a  token  of  bo»pi(alily  lo 
atrangera,  or  of  unuanal  feativity  ;  and  the  prohibition, 
thrice  repeated  In  the  Mosaic  law,  "  not  [o  seethe  a  kid 
in iu  mother's piilk" (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv.SG;  and 
Dent,  xiv,  SI),  may  have  originated  partly  in  a  deeire 
to  recommend  ■tetemlouEneea,  whii:ti  the  legislator* 
and  moralists  of  the  East  have  rince  invariably  en- 
forced with  succeaa,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  discoun- 
tenance a  practice  which  waa  connected  with  idola- 
trous festivals,  and  the  tites  they  involred.  It  is  from 
goatskins  that  the  leathern  hottlea  to  contain  wine  and 
other  liquids  are  made  in  the  Levant.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  head  and  feet  are  cot  away,  the  case  or 
bide  Is  drawn  off  the  carcase  over  the  neck,  without 
opening  the  lielly;  and  tbe  extremities  being  aecored, 
it  is  dried  with  the  hair  in  oi  outride,  according  to  the 
use  it  is  intended  for.  The  old  worn-out  (kina  are  lia- 
ble to  burst:  bence  the  obviona  propiietr  of  putting 
new  wine  Into  new  bottles  (Matt.  Ix,  17).  Harmer 
(Oil.  iv,  1G8)  appears  to  have  rightly  referred  tbe  »1- 
lutlon  in  Amos  iii,  13  lo  the  long-eared  race  of  goats; 
"  Aa  tbe  abepberd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion 
two  le|:s  ora  piece  of  ear,  so  ahall  the  children  of  la- 
rael  l:e  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  Damas- 
cus."—Kitto.  The  passage  in  Cant  iv,  1,  which  com- 
pares the  hair  of  the  lieloved  to  "a  flock  of  goals  (hat 
eat  of  Jlounl  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  lo  the  line  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  In  Prov.  xxx,  31.  a  he-goal  is 
mentioned  as  one  ofthe"fourthinira  which  are  comely 
in  going  ;"•  in  allusiim,  probably,  to  the  stately  march 
of  the  leader  of  the  flock,  which  was  always  associated 
in  the  minda  of  the  Hebrews  with  tbe  notion  of  digni- 
ty. Hence  the  metaphor  in  laa.  xiv,  9,"  all  Ibe  chief 
ones  (margin,  "great  goats")  of  tbe  earth."  So  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  SepL  ondenlands  the  allu- 
aion  (HI  TfHiyoc  ^j-on/itvoc  nfiroXioip  (comp.  Thecicr, 
/rf.  Tiii,  19 ;  Virgil,  Ed.  vii,  7).— Smith.  Goats,  from 
Iheir  ufTensiveness,  nibchievoUB  and  libidinous  di<po- 
aition,  etc.,  arc  aymbola  of  the  wicked,  who  are,  at  (he 
day  of  judgment,  to  be  finally  eepoiated  from  Ihe  good 
(Matt,  ixv,  33).    See  SHKtp. 

From  Lev.  xvii,  7,  it  a|ipears  Vnat  the  rebellious  He- 
hrews,  while  in  the  desert,  fell  into  the  Idolatrous  wcr- 
ship  of  tbe  hr-gaol  (rendered  "drii'i,"  comp,  2  Cbron. 
xi,  16),  after  the  fxomple  of  the  Egyptians,  under  whcifB 
influences  they  bad  grown  np.  Herodotus  says  (i,  4G) 
that  at  Mendea,  in  lAwer  Egj'pt,  both  the  male  and 
female  goat  were  worshipped;  that  the  god  Pan  had 
the  face  and  thighs  of  a  goat;  not  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  of  Ibis  figure,  but  because  It  bad  liecn  cus- 
tomary to  rejircsent  him  thus.  They  paid  divine  hon- 
ors, also,  to  real  gouta,  us  appean  in  the  table  of  Isia. 
The  Sairim  ("  wild  l>eaHs")  of  Isa.  xlii,  21  were,  ae- 
cnrdini:  to  the  popular  notion,  supposed  to  he  wild 
men  [see  Apb]  in  the  form  of  he-goats,  living  In  un- 
frequented, Bolitari'  places,  and  represented  aa  dancing 
and  calling  to  each  iitber.— Calmet.  See  SrECTRB. 
A  hc-i:oot  WHS  the  avmWl  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
i»ionofDL.niel(uh^p.viii,5)-. 
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goat  that  bad  a  notnbla  horn  uetneen  iiu  s}  bb.  il  u 
int-Tcstiii);  (u  knuw  that  Ibis  was  tho  ncot^niBed  tyat- 
bol  of  their  nation  lij  the  Macedoniana  tfaemnelvat. 

There  are  coins  of  Archelaua,  kinj;  ol  Maccdaa  (B.C. 
413),  havinij  u  Ibclr  reverM  a  oue-hamed  goat;  and 
thoro  ia  a  (crm  in  the  FlorenliDa  collection,  uD  Kbict 
are  en;{iBved  two  beads  united  at  tbut  occiputs,  the 
one  that  of  a  rum,  the  other  thut  of  a  one-bomed  goa> 
Br  thia  b  eipreased  tha  uoioD  of  the  Pa"' 


Hacedoniiin  kin^domi,  and  Mr.  T.  Combe,  wbo  gli 
UB  the  inrurmjUcm,  tbinlu  that  "  it  is  eilremel;  prob- 
alile  ihat  the  gem  was  engraved  after  the  conquest 
of    Pcnia  by    Aksander    the    Great."      &«    Macb- 

GoATs'  Hair  (Keb.  goaU  simply ;  lee  above)  wag 
used  bv  Moses  in  making  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  XXV,  4),  and,  from  what  we  now  know  of 
it,  B«cms  Id  have  been  particularly  suitable.  The  hair 
of  the  K™^^  "f  A^'^i  P'>'7^'''<  >'"'  Cilicia,  especially 

ufjctured  into  BtulTe,  is  very  bright  and  (ine,  and  hatiss 
to  the  K^uund ;  in  beauty  it  almost  equate  silk,  and  is 
never  sheared,  but  combed  off.  'I'he  siiepherds  CBI&- 
fiiliy  and  frequently  wash  these  goats  in  rivers,  and 
tlie  women  of  the  country  apin  the  hairj  it  is  then 
worked  and  dyed.  Tha  natives  attribute  the  quality 
of  the  hair  tu  the  soil  of  the  country.  (See  a  treatise 
on  the  Pattoral  IJfe  ami  Mamfactara  oflht  AncinI*, 
N.y.  184a,  chap,  iv.)  "The  Cashmore  breed  has  inng 
been  celebrated  as  the  aource  from  which  are  obtained 
tlirise  elegant  Indian  shawls  which  fetch  so  high  u 
price  in  Europe.  It  Is  curried  on  men's  backs  over 
the  rid|;ea  of  the  Ilinulayas,  acniBs  frightful  preci- 
picen,  along  narrow  led^jes  over  shirp,  snow-covered 
peiks  climbed  by  wooden  ladders,  acrnaa  rattling  cane- 
bridges  over  founing  torrents,  until  it  arrives,  loaded 
with  extortionate  taxes,  at  CaBh mere,  where  the  shawls 
are  woven.  Thence  they  are  sent  \<y  mountain  roads 
similarly  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  sub- 
ject at  every  step  to  extortionate  tribute,  into  Europe, 
ettlier  through  Turkey,  or  over  the  Caucasus  thruugb 

BlIBsia."       »ft  1'KMT. 

GO.'iT,  SCAPE.     See  Scape-ooat. 

GOAT,  WILD.     See  Will  Goat. 

Go'ath  (or,  rather,  GoAii',  Pisi,  a  Imcirtg;  the 
final  n  being  local  in  nrrj,  "toGoath,"  Sept.  li 
iK\irTijv  Xilfaiy,  Vulg.  GiHilhi).  a  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  only  in  Jer.zxxi,8n  as  lyini; 
beyond  "  the  bill  Gareb,"  in  the  compass  of  the  city 
from  between  the  cnruer-toiver  (on  the  north-west) 
and  the  valley  of  Tophpt  (on  the  sontb);  hI^c^  p^r-, 

ley  afGlhnn.  Sec  Jeiica«i,E».  In  acconl.incc  with 
the  etymology  is  the  rendering  of  tiie  Targiim,  which 
has  for  Goab  sbjS  r=-':ia=^tho  heifer's  ponl.  The 
Syrinc,  on  the  other  hand,  has  Irnm'o,  "to  the  emi- 
nence," perhaps  reading  HME  (I''Ur8l,Zfaii(fiiA.p.  2e»b). 
Itnrcliv  (Cits  "f  Oma  Kif^.  p.  118)  BBBentially  agrees 
with  the  stiove  location,  althnui:h  he  seeks  to  identify  , 
the  name  with  GalgoOia  (p.  TM),  which  is  forbidden  1^ 
the  presence  of  the  7  in  G-xih.  and  other  phihiluifical ' 
considerations.     See  Goi.uoTJiA, 


)0  GOCH 

Oob  (Heb.  id.  3i  and  y-.l,  a  pil,-  Sept.  To^  t.  r. 
Tib  and  'Pufi.Vulg.  C«t),  tha  scene  of  two  of  David's 
encounters  with  the  Philistines,  In  the  former  at  wUtJl 
Sibbechai  slew  the  giunt  Sajih,  aud  in  the  latter  Elba. 
nan  slew  the  brcther  of  Goliath  (2  Sam.  xii,  18, 19). 
In  the  parallel  passaj^  (1  ChroD.  xx,  4)  it  ia  called  by 
its  more  usual  name  Gezer  (see  Schwari,  FalttL  p. 
l;ll) ;  and  this,  us  well  aa  tlie  omission  of  any  locality 
for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jotephua  [j4iiL 
vii,  li,  2).  Un  the  other  hand,  some  copies  of  the 
Sept.  and  the  Syrlac  have  Galh  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  reteniblea  Gob ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  bume  ont  by  the  accuunt  of  a  third  and 
subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened  at  Gath  (i 
Sam.  vxi,  SO;  1  Chron.  xx,  6),  and  which,  from  the 
terms  of  the  narra^ve,  seems  to  have  occnned  at  the 
same  place  as  the  others.  The  suggestion  of  Nob — 
which  Davidson  (tfelr.  Tei*.)  report*  as  in  many  MSS., 
and  which  is  aim  found  in  the  CompL  ed,  of  the  St^pt. 
— is  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the  altoalioD  of  that 
place.    See  David. 

Oob.    See  Locnsr. 

Oobel,  Jean  Baitistk  Josefh.  a  Roman  Calb. 
olic  bishiip  of  Prance,  was  bom  hi  1737  at  Thann,  in  t'p. 
per  Alsace.     He  wus  educated  in  the  Collegium  Ger- 

erland,  and  in  1772  bishop  is  pttrL  of  l.ydda,  and  coad- 
jntiir  of  the  bishop  of  Uiisle.  In  178V  he  went  as  & 
delegate  of  the  clergy  lo  the  Etaii  Uminatr.  allied 
himself  with  the  Jacobins,  bc-came  constitutional  bishop 
of  Paris.  Upper  Hame  anid  Upper  Rhine,  voted  on  No- 
iinber  7. 1793,  for  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  and 
id  down  bis  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  the  hands  of 
the  Convention.  Havingfallen  IntodisfavorwithEfobs- 
lierre,  he  was  executed  April  IS,  1794.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Oobtet  (*JK,  aggiai'.  prop.  >  troi^  for  wsahing 
(jarmcnts,  hence  a  iacr;  Cant,  vil,  2,  where  it  is  de- 
ril>ed  as  being  round;  elsewhere  a  sacrificial  "ba- 
n,"  Exod.  xxiv,  6,  or  pensile  drinking-"  cup,"  Isa, 
xil,  24).  In  form  and  material  these  utensils  were 
■obalily  like  those  found  in  the  Egyptum  ruin.",  some 
ling  of  gold  or  silver,  others  of  hrcnie,  porcelain,  and 
en  wood.     See  Boni.j  Basis,  etc 


OobolItlS,     See  Grhai.. 

Oocb,  JoxK  OF,  more  properly  JiiAn  Pupptr,  was 
nrn  in  the  little  city  of  Goch  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i5th  century.  Dissatisfle.1  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
be,  like  snnie  others  at  that  time,  wished  for  a  refor- 
miitinn,  and  insisted  on  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thnre  is  no  accurate  huitory  of  his  life;  all  that  is 
known  is  that  he  established  an  order  of  cannnes»s  at 
Mechlin  In  1451.  attempted  to  introduce  reform  in  the 
convents  of  that  place,  and  for  twenty-four  years  acted 
as  f  ither  confe.vnr  of  the  deaconesses  at  Thalvr.  He 
died  March  iS,  1175.  He  was  a  man  of  great  pietr, 
and,  thiiU'.ih  less  vigorous  than  his  fHend  Weasel,  he 
was  a  Ijettrr  theologian  than  Thomas  h  KempU.  His 
principal  works  are,  t>f  Hbertale  ekriMiatn,  edited  l.v 
Corn.  Graphcus  (Antw.  ISfl),  and  Dialiffv  ^'fmil'i^ 
erroribm  ein-i  Irgi^  tvangtliram  tmnii,  in   H'alch's 


Thew 


Lings  ol 


V  rerormalory  ideas.     He  denutnded  that  the  Bi- 
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bU  Bhonld  chiefly  be  explained  by  itself,  and  laid  g^reat 
■treaa  on  lore,  on  IK'ing  piety,  and  especially  on  evan- 
gelical freedom.  As  an  obstacle  to  the  latter,  he  re- 
garded the  episcopal  dignity,  with  its  hierarchical  ele- 
vation, above  the  priestly,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  highest  in  the  Church.  An  excellent  sketch  of 
Goch,  and  of  his  relations  to  theology  and  Church  re- 
form, is  given  by  Ullmann,  Rrformtrs  before  the  Ref' 
ormaUony  i,  17-157 ;  Herzog,  JUtU-Eneyklup.  v,  220  sq. 

Ood,  firom  the  same  Saxon  root  as  good,  thus  beau- 
tifully expressing  the  divine  benignity  as  the  leading 
attribute  of  the  most  general  term  for  the  Deity,  and 
correjtponding  almost  invariably  to  two  Hebrew  word^, 
both  from  a  common  root  (b^lK,  ul,tobe  strong).  Ueng- 
stenberg,  however,  regards  the  simpler  of  these  words 
(bM,  El)  M  A  primitive  (Auth,  of  PefU.  i,  251),  while 
some  consider  the  extended  form  (Hlbx,  Elo'Sk)  as  de- 
rived from  a  different  root  (the  obsolete  H^K,  found  in 
Arabic  =  to  wonhip).  The  corresponding  Shemitic 
terms  are :  Arabic,  Al  or  Allah  (q.  v.) ;  Syriac,  Ih  or 
F3oho;  Samar.  El  or  Gdlah  {=  powerful;  Castell,  in 
Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  vi,  s.  v.);  Phoenician  El  (^A 
or  iX),  as  in  En-el  CEvvXoq^  >K3^?),  Gag-el  (Gagilus, 
biUS),  'EXoiifi  (Sanchon.).     See  Almiohtt. 

The  only  other  Hebrew  word  generally  employed 
in  naming  the  Supreme  Being  is  Jehovah^  •^^•^^i  which 
some  (so  H&vemick,  ffistorische-erititche  EinUitung  ina 
aUe  Tutament,  Berlin,  1839)  propose  to  point  Hin^^ 
Jahreh,  meaning  *Uhe  Existing  One^'^  holding  that 
Elokim  is  used  merely  to  indicate  the  abundance 
and  snper-richness  contained  in  the  Divine  Being. 
With  such,  therefore,  Jehovah  is  not  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  heathen  Jove^  but  of  a  strictly  peculiar  and  He- 
brew origin.  Both  names  are  used  by  Moses  discrim- 
inately,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  theological  idea 
he  wished  to  express  in  the  immediate  context ;  and, 
pursuing  the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the 
names  at  mere  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  through- 
out consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective  terms. 
Ehhim  is  the  abstract  expression  for  absolute  D^y 
apart  from  the  special  notions  of  unites  holiness,  sub- 
stance, etc.  It  is  more  a  philosophical  than  devotional 
term,  and  corresponds  with  our  term  ZMfjr,  in  the  same 
way  as  tiate  or  government  is  abstractly  expressive  of 
a  king  or  monarch.  Jehorah^  however,  seems  to  be 
the  revealed  Elohim,  the  Manifest,  Only,  Personal, 
and  Hoi}'  Elohim :  Elohim  is  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the 
Redeemer,  etc.     See  Jehovah. 

The  translators  of  the  Eng.  A.  V.  have  invariably 
translated  this  last  Hebrew  word  by  **Lord,"  which  is 
printed  in  those  passages  in  small  capitals  in  our  com- 
mon Bibles,  but  whenever  the  two  words  which  they 
thus  render  occur  together,  Adonai-Jekovah,  the  latter 
is  rendered  **God,'*  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition' 
of  *'  I^rd."  The  Greek  has  dtog  (either  with  or  with- 
out the  art.).  Jerome  and  the  Rabbins  enumerate  ten 
Heb.  words  as  meaning  God;  but  they  relate  rather  to 
his  attributes.     See  Lord. 

I.  Utage  of  the  Hebrew  terms  properly  rendered 
«*God." 

1.  bK,  El.  This  term  is  used  in  the  most  general 
way  as  a  designation  of  Deity,  whether  of  the  true 
God  or  of  the  false  gods,  even  the  idols,  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  latter  reference  it  occurs  Isa.  xliv,  10, 15 ;  xlv, 
20;  xlvi,  6;  and  in  the  plur.  D'^V^t  £V«m^  Exod.  xv, 
11 ;  Dan.  xi,  36 ;  though  in  both  these  last  ins^tances 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  mighty  ones.  To  render  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  reference  more  specific,  such  epi- 
theta  as  "IHJ*,  other^  foreign  (Exod.  xxxiv,  14),  '^1^ 
eirange,  hottile  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  10),  ^33,  ttrctnge  (Deut. 
xxxii,  12),  are  used.   When  used  of  the  true  God,  bx  is 


usually  preceded  by  the  article  (^XHt  Gen.  xxxi,  18 ; 
Deut.  vii,  9),  or  followed  by  such  distinctive  epithets  as 
■^I?*?,  Almighty  (Exod.  vi,  8) ;  cbis,  eternal  (Gen.  xxi, 
83;  Isa.  xl,  28);  "ir^?,  Supreme  (Gen.  xiv,  18);  "^H, 
living  (Josh,  iii,  10) ;  Saft,  mighty  (Isa.  ix,  5) ;  or  such 
qualifying  adjuncts  as  'liss,  ofgloiy  (Psa.  xxix,  3) ; 
ncX,  of  truth  (Psa.  xxxi,  6) ;  nft^Si,  of  retributions 
(Jer?  li,  56);  ix-n"^?,  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi,  18). 
bx^b%  of  Itrak  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20);  "jsild^  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  26).  In  poetry  PK  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sign 
of  the  superlative ;  as  iK""'*n'^n,  hilU  of  God,  very  high 
hUlM  (Psa,  xxxvi,  7);  bx-'t^K,  cedar*  o/"  God  (Ixxx, 
11).  The  phrase  D^'bK-'iSa  occurs  Psa.  xxix,  1; 
Ixxxix,  7 ;  and  b  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  angeU ; 
but  others  take  D'^bx  here  for  &*^b'^K,  and  translate 
Sons  of  the  mighty  (see  Rosenmttller,  ad  loc.).  There 
is  no  instance  of  ^K  in  the  singular  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  mighty  one  or  hero ;  for  even  if  we  retain  that 
reading  in  Ezek.  xxxi,  11  (though  thirty  of  Kenni- 
cott's  codices  have  the  reading  b*^M,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  in  those  which  present  bx  the  ^  is  im- 
plied), the  rendering  "  God  of  the  nations"  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  conveying  a  strong  but  just  description  of 
the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  submission  ren- 
dered to  him ;  compare  2  Cor.  iv,  4.  In  proper  names 
bK  is  often  found  sometimes  in  the  first  member  of  the 
compound  word,  e.  g.  IT^bfit,  Elijah;  *1*ibfit,  Eldad, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  as  the  last  member,  e.  g.  bxi^d, 
Samuel;  bxiisb,  Lemuel;  b^nid,  Tabeel,  etc  See 
El. 

2.  n^b^,  Elo'ah,  plur.  D-^nbx,  Elohim',  The  sin- 
gular form  occurs  only  in  poetry,  especially  in  Job, 
and  in  the  later  books,  such  as  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles.  It  is  used  as  well  of  idol  deities  as  of  the 
true  God  (Dan.  xi,  37,  88;  Habak.  i,  11 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
15 ;  Psa.  1,  22 ;  Habak.  iii,  8,  etc.) ;  on'ce  in  the  former 
case  with  the  addition  of  "^13  (Dan.  xi,  39),  and  in  the 
latter  with  that  of  Sp?^  (Psa.  cxiv,  7).  The  more 
common  usage  is  that  of  the  plural.  This  pervades 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
late.«t.  Thus  it  is  used  principally  of  the  true  God, 
and  in  this  case  frequently  with  the  article  prefixed 
(Gen.  V,  22 ;  vi,  9, 11 ;  xvii,  18),  as  well  as  with  such 
adjuncts  as  D^^t&'H  (Neh.  i,  4),  or  with  the  addition  of 
T"!;?*?!'  (Gen.  xxiv,  3);  1^«  (Isa.  Ixv,  16);  p^S 
(Psa.  Iv,  2) ;  n'XSSn  (Amos  iii,  18),  etc.  When  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  is  to  be  indicated,  the  phra.«ics 
God  of  Isrcul,  Jacob,  Abraham  are  used  (Kzek.  v,  1; 
Psa.  XX,  2 ;  xlvii,  10,  etc.) ;  and  in  this  case,  as  the 
term  Elohim  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  Jehovah,  it  is 
often  used  interchangeably  with  that  term ;  thus  Mo- 
ses,  who  is  designated  STIH^  "'??>  Eled-Jthovah  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  5),  is  called  in  the  same  sense  tSTfbK  5,  Ebed' 
Elohim  (Dan.  ix,  11) ;  and  the  same  object  is  designa- 
ted indiflferently  HliT'  HI'T,  Buach-Jehorah,  and  "I 
D'^rfbst,  Ruach-Elohim  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  10,  and  Exod. 

xxxi,  8,  etc.).  Not  unfrequently  the  two  terms  are 
combined  (Lev.  xviii,  2,  4,  etc. ;  xix,  2,  etc. ;  2  Sam. 
V,  10;  1  Kings  i,  36;  xiv,  13;  Psa.  xviii,  29,  etc.). 
Most  commonly,  however,  they  are  used  ditstinctively, 
with  respect,  probably,  to  the  difference  between  their 
primary  meanings  (see  Hengstenlierg,  AuOi.  d.  Pent, 
i,  181  sq.).  In  the  Pentateuch  this  discriminative 
usage  has  given  ground  for  certtiin  hypotheses  as  to 
the  composition  of  that  work.  See  Pentateuch.  In 
the  earlier  historical  books,  Jehovah  is  more  frequent- 
ly used  than  Elohim;  in  Job,  Jehovah  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  poetical,  Eloah  or  Elohim  in  the 
prosaic  portions;  in  the  Psalms^  sometimes  the  on^ 
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sometimes  the  other  predominates,  and  this  has  been 
thought  to  afford  some  criterion  by  which  to  jod^e  of 
the  age  of  the  psalm,  the  older  psalms  being  those  in 
which  Elohim  is  nsed;  in  Proverbs  we  have  chiefly 
Jehovah ;  in  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  and  Jonah,  almost 
exclusively  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  prophets  chiefly 
Jehovah.  Elohim  is  also  used  of  idol  deities  or  false 
gods,  because  these  are  worshipped  as  if  they  were 
God  (Exod.  xix,  20;  xxxii,  31;  Josh,  xxiv,  20;  Jer. 
ii,  11 ;  Jonah  i,  5,  etc.) ;  and,  like  El,  it  is  used  as  a 
superlative  (Psa.  Ixviii,  16 ;  Ixv,  10,  etc.)>  Kings  and 
judges,  as  the  vicegerents  of  Deity,  or  as  possessing  a 
sort  of  representative  majesty,  are  sometimes  called 
Elohim  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  Exod.  xxi,  6;  xxil,  8). 
Whether  the  term  is  used  of  cmgds  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  question.  This  is  the  rendering  given  to  t3*^rf9K 
by  the  S€pt.,Vulg.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  etc.,  in  Gen.  iii,  5; 
Psa.  viii,  6;  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  xcvii,  7;  and  cxxxviii,  1; 
but  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  translators  were  swayed  by  mere 
dogmatical  considerations  in  adopting  that  rendering ; 
they  preferred  it  because  they  avoided  thus  the  strong- 
ly anthropomorphic  representation  which  a  literal  ren- 
dering would  have  preserved.  In  all  these  passages 
the  proper  signification  of  Q'^Mbx  may  be  retained, 
and  in  some  of  them,  such  as  Gen.  iii,  5 ;  Psa.  Ixxxii, 
1,  6,  this  seems  imperatively  required.  In  Psa.  viii, 
G  also  the  rendering  *' angels'*  seems  excluded  by  the 
consideration  that  tlie  subject  of  the  writer  is  the  grace 
of  God  to  man  in  giving  him  dominion  over  the  vDorhs 
ofhishandty  in  which  respect  there  can  l)e  no  compari- 
son between  man  and  the  angels,  of  whom  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  afiirmed.  In  Psa.  xcvii,  7,  the  connection 
of  the  last  clause  with  what  precedes  affords  sufficient 
reason  for  our  giving  Elohim  its  proper  rendering,  as , 
in  the  A.V.  That  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  should  have  adopted  the  Sept.  rendering  in 
citing  these  two  passages  (il,  7 ;  i,  6),  cannot  be  held 
as  cstiblishing  that  rendering,  for,  as  his  argument  is 
not  affected  by  it,  he  was  under  no  call  to  depart  from 
the  rendering  given  in  the  version  from  which  he 
quotes.  But,  though  there  be  no  clear  evidence  that 
Elohim  is  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  angels,  it  is  some- 
times used  vaguely  to  describe  unseen  powers  or  su- 
perhuman beings  that  are  not  properly  thought  of  as 
divine.  Thus  the  witch  of  Kndor  saw  **  Elohim  as- 
cending out  of  the  earth"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  1.^),  meaning 
thereby  some  beings  of  an  unearthly,  superhuman 
character.  So  also  in  Zech.  xli,  8  it  is  said,  '^The 
house  of  David  shall  be  as  Elohim,  as  the  angel  of  the 
Ix>rd,"  where,  as  the  transition  from  Elohim  to  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  a  miaori  ad  majiUy  we  must  re- 
gard the  former  as  a  vague  designation  of  supematur^il 
powers.  Hen  listen  berg  would  explain  Psa.  viii,  6  in 
accordance  with  this ;  but  the  legitimacy  of  this  may 
be  doubted.     See  Eix)iiiM. 

On  the  use  or  absence  of  the  article  with  C^h'^K, 
see  Quarry  (^Gfnesis,  p.  270  sq.),  who,  after  an  elalx)- 
rate  examination  of  the  subject,  sums  up  the  results 
as  the  following:  "The  dispelling  of  the  supposition 
that  any  essential  difference  exiJ^ted,  at  least  in  the  , 
earlier  books,  between  Elohim  with  and  without  the 
article — any  difference  at  all,  but  such  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  occasion  with  respect  to  sense  or  grammar 
would  have  made  in  the  case  of  any  common  appella- 
tive; the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  article  with  par- 
ticles and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  causes  of 
perplexity;  and  the  establiHhment  of  an  important 
characteristic  difference  a»  rey:srds  the  usage  in  the  . 
case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article,  lietween 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  sacred  canon."  See 
Article  (in  Grammar). 

II.  The  attf-ibules  ascribed  to  God  by  Tyloses  are  sys- 
tematically enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7,  though 
wo  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and 


elsewhere  additional  properties  specified,  which  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  dogmas  and  principles  of  re- 
ligion, such  as,  e.  g.  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  ain 
(Gen.  i,  81),  although  since  the  fall  man  is  prone  io 
sin  (Gen.  vi,  5;  viii,  21,  etc.).  But,  as  it  was  the 
avowed  design  of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  unity 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  the  other  na- 
tions with  whom  they  were  to  come  in  contact,  he 
dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on  that  putnt, 
which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when  he  had  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  bringing  forward  the  attributes  of  God  (Deut. 
vi,  4;  X,  17;  iv,  99;  ix,  16,  etc.;  Numb,  xvi,  22; 
xxxiii,  19,  etc. ;  Exod.  xv,  11;  xxxiv,  6,  7,  etc.). 

In  the  prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  these  attributes  are  still  more  fully  devel* 
oped  and  explained  by  the  declarations  that  God  is 
the  first  and  the  last  (Isa.  xliv,  6);  that  be  changes 
not  (Hab.  iii,  6) ;  that  the  earth  and  heaven  shall  per- 
ish,  but  he  shall  endure  (Psa.  cil,  26)— a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  last  doomsday — and  that  he  b  omnipresent 
(Prov.  XV,  3 ;  Job  xxxiv,  22,  etc.). 

In  the  New  Testament  also  we  find  the  attributes 
of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v,  12,  and  vii, 
12),  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Christianity  embrace, 
if  not  a  further,  still  a  more  developed  idea,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  teachers  of 
the  Church  (compare  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  ii,  151 
sq.,  translated  by  J.  E.  Kyland,  1843). 

The  expression  "to  see  God'*  (Job  xix,  26;  xlii,  5; 
Isa.  X xxviii,  11)  sometimes  signifies  merely  to  expe* 
rience  his  help ;  but  in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
it  more  usually  denotes  the  approach  of  death  (Gen. 
xxxii,  80;  Judg.  vi,  23;  xiii,  22;  Isa.  vi,  5).  See 
Death. 

The  term  D'^rf^K^ia,  **  son  of  God,"  applies  to  kings 
(Psa.  ii,  7 ;  Ixxxii,  6,  27).  The  usual  notion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  royal  dignity  was  derived  from  God 
may  here  be  traced  to  Its  source :  hence  the  Homeric 
^toyivrji:  f^aniXiv^,  This  notion,  entertained  by  the 
Oriental  nations  with  regard  to  kings,  made  the  latter 
style  themselves  gods  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  6).  Cfl^St  •33, 
''sons  of  God,"  in  the  plural,  implies  inferior  god.<s 
angels  (Gen.  vi,  2 ;  Job  i,  6) ;  as  also  faithful  adhe- 
rents, worshippers  of  God  (Dsut.  xiv,  1;  Psa.  Ixxiii. 
15 ;  Prov.  xiv,  26).  D'^nbs  C-'X,  "  man  of  God,"  is 
sometimes  applied  to  an  angel  (Judg.  xiii,  6,  9\  as 
also  to  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  il,  27 ;  ix,  6 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  1). 

When,  In  the  Middle  Ages,  scholastic  theology  be- 
gan to  speculate  on  the  divine  attributes  as  the  basis 
of  systematic  and  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  Jews,  it 
appears,  did  not  wish  to  remain  behind  on  that  bead, 
and,  collecting  a  few  passages  from  the  Old  1'estament, 
and  more  especially  from  Isa.  xl,  2,  and  1  Cbron.  xxix, 
11,  where  the  divine  attributes  are  more  amply  devel- 
o{)cd  and  enumerated,  they  strttng  them  together  In  a 
«ort  of  cabbalistic  tree,  but  in  reality  representing  a 
human  figure.     See  Cabbala. 

III.  The  Scriptures  contain  frequent  notices  ofJiti$e 
ffods  as  objects  of  idolatrous  worship :  1.  fijf  the  Ilfhmct. 
These  were  of  two  kinds:  a.  Adoration  of  other  beint^ 
than  Jehovah,  held  as  divine  (Ehrlen,  De  diis  et  cjeoft. 
Genfil.  in  S.  S.  mfmorntia^  Argent.  1750 ;  I^usden,  Dt 
idollg  V.  T,  in  his  Philnlog.  Hehr,  mixt.  p.  291  sq. :  Kal- 
kar,  Udsifft  orer  den  idolatr.  Culhu  torn  omtalet » biheim^ 
Odense,  1838  sq.).     Such  false  deities  (which  are  gen- 
erally identified  with  their  images,  Deut.  iv,  ?8  sq. ; 
Pna.  cxv,  4  sq. ;  cxxxv,  15  sq. ;  2  Mace,  ii,  2;  comp. 
also  C^^^r,  idolsy  in  passages  like  1  Sam.  xxxi,  9; 
Hos.  iv,  17)  are  calhd  O'^b'^bx,  nothing$  (perh.'»p<  a 
play  upon  0''H''?X),  in  the  Jewish  Church  phra«ology 
(Lev.  xix,  4 ;  xxvi,  1 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii,  18),  or  B*?^'^, 
breaths^  i.  e.  vanities  (Jer.  ii,  5 ;  viii,  19;  xi''»  22)» 
Xlrj  ■'ian,  vtter  vanities  (Jon.  ii,  9 ;  comp.  ra  ftdraw, 
ActS  xiv,  16),  C'^S'ipr,  ahominaiions  (1  Kings  xi,  6; 
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2  Kings  xxiii,  13);  derisively  D*^!3«lb9i,  hffi  (Ezek.  vi, 
4 ;  xiv,  3) ;  their  sacred  rites  'i}^  frivoH/if  (1  Sam.  xv, 
23;  Isa.  Ixvi,  3),  and  their  vrbole  worship  harlotry 
(Ezek.  xxiii;  compare  nST,  and  derivatives,  in  Winer, 
Simonis  A«jr.  p.  286  sq.),  in  contrast  with  which  Jeho- 
vah is  called  the  true  God  (C^^H  Q'^^'K,  Jer.  x,  10 
sq. ;  Dan.  vi,  20,  26  [compare  O'^np,  Psa.  cxvi,  28]  ; 
Acts  xiv,  15;  2  Cor.  vi,  16),  the  God  of  Heaven  (Judith 
V,  7 ;  compare  Jer.  x,  11,  etc.).  Indeed  idolatry  was 
reprobated  as  a  capital  oiTence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  under 
penalty  of  extirpation  and  destruction  in  the  case  of 
the  whole  people  (Lev.  xix,  4 ;  Deut.  vi,  15 ;  viii,  19 ; 
xi,  16  sq. ;  xxvlii,  15  sq. ;  xxx,  17  sq. ;  xxxi,  16  sq. ; 
comp.  Joeh.  xxiii,  16;  1  Kings  ix,  6  sq.),  and  stoning 
for  individuals  (Exod.  xxii,  20;  Deut.  xvii,  2  sq. ; 
comp.  vi,  14  sq. ;  vii,  16;  viii,  19;  xiti,  2  sq. ;  Exod. 
XX,  3, 23) ;  and  the  Israelites  were  admonished  in  their 
campaigns  utterly  to  demolish  idolatrous  images  (Exod. 
xxiii,  24 ;  xxxiv,  13 ;  Deut.  vii,  5,  25 ;  xii,  2  sq. ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv,  12 ;  1  Mace,  x,  84),  and  not  to  tolerate 
any  heathen  whatever  in  their  land  (^Exod.  xxiii,  33 ; 
Deut.  XX,  17),  and,  furthermore,  to  shun  all  connection 
(even  civil  and  political)  with  idolatrous  nations  (Exod. 
xxiii,  32 ;  xxxiv,  15  sq. ;  Deut.  vii,  1  sq.).  Even  in- 
stigation to  idolatry  was  liable  to  punishment  by  death 
(Deut.  xiii,  6  sq.).  In  spite,  however,  of  these  severe 
statutes,  we  iind  the  Israelites,  not  only  during  the 
passage  through  the  wilderness  and  tho  unsettled  pe- 
riod of  their  polity  (Numb,  xxv,  2;  Deut.  xiii,  13; 
Josh,  xxiv,  23 ;  comp.  Amos  v,  25  sq.),  but  also  under 
the  monarchy,  sadly  departing  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  addicting  themselves  to  the  adoration 
of  Phoenico-Philistine-Syrian  and  Arabico-SabaBan  (in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  also  to  Grftcn-Syrian)  dei- 
ties (see  Gramberg,  Riliglcrr'sideen^  i,  436),  such  as  Ba- 
al, Ashtaroth,  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Thammuz,  etc.,  and 
connecting  therewith  soothsaying  and  sorcery  (Deut. 
xvili,  10  sq. ;  comp.  Dale,  De  dimnaiionib,  idolol.  V.  T. 
in  bis  work  De  origine  etpr^)ffr.  idoM.  p.  363  sq.).  See 
each  of  these  names  in  its  place. 

The  service  rendered  to  foreign  deities  was  very 
multiform  (Mishna,  SavJudrim^  vii,  6),  but  consisted 
principally  of  vows  (Hos.  ix,  10),  incense  (1  Kings  xi 
8 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  17 ;  xxiii,  5 ;  Jer.  i,  16 ;  vii,  9 ;  xi, 
12;  xui,  15;  xxxii,  29),  bloodless  (Jer.  vii,  18)  and 
l>loody  offerings  (2  Kings  v,  17),  including  even  hu- 
man beings.  See  Moloch.  The  incense  and  offer- 
ings were  presented  on  high  places  and  hillh  (Isa.  Ivii, 
7 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  iii,  6 ;  xiii,  27 ;  \\o9.  iv,  13 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5 ;  comp.  Philostr.  Apoll.  ii,  4 ;  Span- 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  Del.  70 ;  see  High  Place\  on  roofs 
(Jer.  xix.  13;  xxxii,  29;  Isa.  Ixv,  8),  under  shady 
trees  (1  Kings  xiv,  23;  2  Kings  xvi,  4;  xvii,  10;  Hos. 
iv,  13 ;  Isa.  i,  29 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  iii,  13 ;  xvii,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  4;  Ezek.  vi,  13;  xx,  28;  see  Movers,  Phonic. 
p.  577  sq.),  also  in  valleys  (Jer.  ii,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
3)  and  gardens  (Isa.  i,  29 ;  Ixv,  3).  See  Grove.  The 
votaries  of  many  of  these  deities  made  an  offering  of 
their  own  chastity  to  them,  and  illicit  commingling  of 
the  sexes  was  a  chief  element  of  such  cultus.  See 
Baal  ;  Astarte.  Sitting  upon  graves  formed  also  a 
part  of  idolatn',  either  as  a  propitiation  to  the  manes 
or  in  necromancy  (Isa.  Ixv,  4).  Lustration  even  was 
not  wanting  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17).  The  priestly  castes  of 
these  idolatrous  systems  were  numerous  (1  Kings  xviii, 
22;  2  Kings  x,  21), and  in  good  station  (Hos.  x,  5). 
One  kind  of  them  was  called  Kemarim  (D"i'l'C3,  Zeph. 

i,  4 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5 ;  a  Syriac  word,  Gesen.  Thes.  p. 
693 ;  Mishna,  MegU.  iv,  9).     See  Idolatry. 

5.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form  of  any 
image  whatever,  was  strictly  forbidden  (Exod.  xx,  4 ; 
Deut.  iv,  16 ;  V,  8 ;  xxvii,  15;  comp.  Tacit.  HiH.  v,  5). 
Sach  symbols  as  the  Golden  Calf  (q.  v.)  were  borrow- 
ed from  Eg}'pt  (Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7  sq.).  See 
Ewald,  Itr.  Gesch.  ii,  109  sq. ;  Gcrritsen,  Cw  Hebfxei 


ante  exU,  Babyl,  se  ctd  idolorum  et  plurium  deor.  cultum 
valdepronos  oatenderint^  in  the  Annal,  Acad.  Rhtno-TrO' 
ject.  1822^,  p.  120  sq. ;  Michaelis,  M<^.  Recht,  v,  98 
sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Habb.  p.  28G  sq.     See  Image. 

2.  JdolatJTf  of  non-IgraeHiish  Nations. — See  each  in 
its  place.  This  was  frequently  portru^'ed  by  the  proph- 
ets in  all  its  grossness  (1  Kings  xviii,  27  ;  comp.  Dey- 
ling's  Obterw.  i,  136  sq.),  especially  by  exhibitions  of 
the  (mechanical)  construction  of  these  gods  (images, 
Isa.  ii,  8,  20;  xliv,  10  sq. ;  Jer.  x,  3  sq. ;  Hos.  xiii,  2 ; 
Psa.  cxv,  4;  Baruch  vi,  3  sq. ;  Wisd.  xiii,  11  sq. ;  xv, 
7  sq. ;  compare  Philo,  ii,  472 ;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  81  sq. ; 
Arnob.  iii,  12  ;  vi,  13  sq. ;  Augustine,  Civ.  D^i,  vi,  10), 
and  their  powerlessness  (Isa.  xli,  29 ;  xiii,  17 ;  xlvi,  1, 
2;  Jer.  ii,  28;  compare  Deut.  iv,  28 ;  xxviii,  36;  Psa. 
cxv,  5  sq. ;  Hab.  ii,  18).  The  images  of  the  gods 
(niaa"?)  were  sometimes  east  (metallic,  Judg,  xvii, 
4;  Isa.  ii,  20;  xl,  19;  Hos.  xiii,  2),  "TlOa,  n=©p ; 
sometimes  carved  (of  wood,  Isa.  xliv,  13 ;  Jer.  x,  8 ; 
comp.  Pliny,  xii,  2;  xiii,  17  ;  Pausan.  ii,  19,  3),  bOB, 
b'lpB  [see  Diana],  or  even  moulded  of  clay  (Wisd. 
XV,  8;  Pliny  distinguishes  ^^lignea  etfctiUa  simula- 
cra," xxxiv,  16).  Thay  were  fastened  with  chains,  so 
as  not  to  fall  down  or  be  carried  away  (Isa.  xli,  7 ; 
Jer.  X,  4 ;  comp.  Pausan.  iii,  15,  6 ;  viii,  41, 4;  Arnob. 
vi,  13),  and  were  usually  overlaid  with  gold  or  silver, 
and  were,  besides,  richly  decked  with  apparel  (Isa.  ii, 
20;  XXX,  22;  xxxi,  7;  xl,19;  Jer.x,4;  Hos.  viii,  4; 
Baruch  xii.  16;  compare  Dougtaei  Atialect.  ii,  179  sq. ; 
B&hr,  Symbol,  i,  277  sq.).  They  were  also  painted 
with  red  (vermilion)  color  (Wisd.  xiii,  14;  compare 
Plin}',  xxxiii,  7,  36;  xxxv,  12,  45;  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi,' 
22 ;  X,  26  sq. ;  Plutarch,  Qutest.  Rtm.  9b ;  Arnob.  vi, 
10 ;  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  334).  They  were  taken  by  ar- 
mies with  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21 ;  comp.  Cur- 
tius,  viii,  14, 11 ;  Polyien.  vii,  4).  Victors  were  accu2»- 
tomed  to  carry  them  about  in  triumph,  in  order  to 
despoil  the  subject  nations  of  their  divinities  (Isa.  x, 
10 ;  xxxvi,  19 ;  xxxvii,  12),  or  to  bind  them  to  greater 
fidelity  (Isa.  xlvi,  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xlviii,  7 ;  xlix,  3;  Hos. 
X,  5;  Dan.  xi,  8;  compare  Pausan.  viii,  46, 1;  see  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  i,  372 ;  Withof,  Opusc.  p.  143  sq.).  The 
weapons  of  slain  enemies  were  hung  as  trophies  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10;  Pausan.  i,  13, 
3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v,  3,  4;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i,  67). 
Soothsaying  and  sorcery  ever  stand  in  connection  with 
this  cultus  (Isa.  xix,  3).  See  ahio  Mark  in  this 
Flesh. 

IV.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God. — ^1.  Source. — 
The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  statement  God  is  God  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  theolog}'  in  itself,  and  is  given  as  a  com- 
plete prop08iti<;n  in  the  Scriptures  (Exod.  iii,  14 ;  Isa. 
xliii,  12).  But  the  Scriptures  afford  many  indica- 
tions, not  merely  as  to  the  character  of  God,  but  also 
as  to  his  nature.  The  substance  of  these  teachings 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statements.  God  is  a  Spirit, 
God  is  Ix)ve,  God  is  Lord.  These  statements  include 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  personal 
Being,  of  perfect  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  who 
made  the  universe  and  continues  to  support  it,  as  well 
as  to  govern  and  direct  it,  by  his  providence.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  gives  the  following  general  staten-.ent 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  First  Cause  :  '*  The  eter- 
nal, independent,  and  self-cxi.«tent  Being ;  the  Being 
whose  purposes  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  with- 
out foreign  motive  or  influence ;  he  who  is  absolute  in 
dominion ;  the  most  pure,  tiie  most  simple,  the  mof^t 
spiritual  of  all  essences;  infinitely  benevolent,  benefi- 
cent, true,  and  holy ;  the  cause  of  nil  being,  the  up- 
holder of  all  thinirs;  infinitely  happy,  because  infinite- 
ly perfect ;  and  eternally  self-sufficient,  needing  noth- 
ing that  he  has  made ;  illimiUible  in  his  immensity,  in- 
conceivable in  his  mode  of  existence,  and  indescriljable 
in  his  essence ;  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because 
an  infinite  mind  can  onlj^  be  fully  comprehended  by 
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itself.  In  a  word,  a  Being  who,  from  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, can  not  err  or  be  deceived,  and,  from  his  infinite 
goodness,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  eternally  just,  and 
right,  and  kind."  The  Christian  doctrine  of  Grod,  in  its 
development,  involves  the  idea  of  the  Trinity :  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
Trinity. 

2.  Cormotadjn  of  the  term  God. — ^The  word  9«oc, 
Godj  taken  to  signify  '*an  object  of  religious  venera- 
tion," was  formerly  applied  to  the  pretended  deities 
of  the  heathen,  and  accordingly  Qeog  and  Dens  were 
employed  by  the  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  when 
calling  on  the  heathen  to  transfer  their  tcorship  from 
their  idols  to  Jehovah.  But  the  word  **God**  has 
come  to  signify  in  Christian  use  the  Maker  and  Raler 
of  the  world,  and  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  applied 
to  him.  There  is  **one  God"  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  there  can  be  but  one.  '*  It  is  not  meant  merely  that 
we  believe  this  as  A/act^  but  that  it  is  moreover  im- 
plied in  the  very  meaning  w.  attach  to  the  word.  And 
this  is  a  distinction  whicii  should  always  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  word  *  Mohammedan'  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  believer  in  Mohammed,  though  the 
Christian  regards  Mohammed  as  having  been  in  fact  an 
impostor,  and  the  Mohammedans  regard  him  as  a  true 
prophet ;  but  neither  of  these  is  implied  (or  connoted) 
by  the  word  *  Mohammedan*  when  used  by  a  Christian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  *  God*  does  imply  what  has 
been  above  stated,  as  is  evident  from  this :  that  any 
one  who  should  deny  that  there  tzi^  any  such  being 
as  a  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Christians  not  only  as  in  error,  but  as  an 
Atheist— &8  holding  that  there  is  no  God  (while  whoev- 
er should  afiirm  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God 
would  be  held  to  be  an  idolater)  ;  and  this  not  the  less 
though  he  should  admit  the  existence  of  some  being 
superior  to  man,  such  as  the  fairies,  demons,  nixes,  etc., 
which  are  still  feared  by  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Christendom ;  the  genii  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  heathens,  which 
were  all  of  this  description.  None  of  them  was  ac- 
counted the  *  Creator,'  and  the  births  of  most  of  them 
are  recorded  in  their  mythology ;  and  altogether  the 
notions  entertained  of  them  seem  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  vulgar  superstitions  still  pre- 
vailing in  most  parts  of  Europe  relative  to  the  fairies, 
etc.,  these  l)eing  doubtless  no  other  than  the  ancient 
heathen  deities  of  those  parts,  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence and  dread  of  their  power  having  survived  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  though  the  title  of  '  gods* 
has  been  dropped,  as  well  as  the  words  *  sacrilice*  and 

*  worship'  in  reference  to  the  offerings,  invocations, 
and  other  tokens  of  reverence  with  which  thev  are  still 
in  several  places  honored.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
as  the  ancient  heathens  denounced  the  carlv  Christians 
as  Atheists  for  contemning  the  heathen  deities,  so  they 
may  be  considered  as  being,  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  word,  themselves  Atheists  (as  indeed  they  are  call- 
ed in  Ephes.  ii,  12),  and  that  consequently  the  word 

*  God,'  in  the  Christian  sense  and  in  the  heathen, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  two  meanings.  Wide, 
therefore,  of  the  truth  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  Pope's 

*  Universal  Prayer,'  the  Pantheism,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  the  Brahmins  of 
the  present  day,  who  applied  the  word  God  to  a  sup- 
posed soul  of  the  universe : 

^^  ^  Mens  agitat  moleni,  et  toto  ae  oorpore  mlscet,* 

a  spirit  pervading  all  things  (but  not  an  offent  or  a  per- 
son)^ and  of  which  the  souls  of  man  and  brutes  are  por- 
tions. In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  *  Jehovah,  the  self- 
existent  and  all-perfect  Being,  with  the  woild  which 
he  created  and  which  he  is  ever  ruling,  alone  meets 
our  view.  Though  intimately  present  with  all  his 
works,  he  is  yet  entirely  distinct  from  them.  In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  He  is  infinite- 
ly nigh  to  as,  and  he  u  intimately  present  with  us, 


while  we  remain  infinitely  distant  from  his  all-perffd 
and  incommunicable  essence'  "  (Eden). 

8.  Can  God  be  known  f — ^The  Scriptures  declare  that 
God  is  invisible  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20 ;  John  i,  18 ;  1  John 
iv,  12 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  16,  etc.)  and  unsearchable  (Jqjb  xi,  7; 
xxxvii,  23).  But  the  veiy  existence  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  even  the  use  of  the  name  God,  with  its  connotatba 
as  given  above,  imply,  not  indeed  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  comprehend  God,  but  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
know  God.  And  so  the  Scriptures  make  it  man's  duty 
to  become  *'  acquainted  with  God"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9 ; 
Jer.  ix,  24 ;  2  Pet.  i,  2 :  John  xvii,  3,  etc.).  Even  Athe- 
ists are  bound  to  explain  the  res  in  iniettatu  mamfeiC- 
ed  in  the  thought  and  language  of  men.  To  deny  ab- 
solutely that  God  can  be  known  ts  to  deny  that  he 
exists ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proof,  or  even  the 
admission  that  God  exist",  implies  that  it  can  not  be 
absolutely  unknown  what  or  how  he  b :  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence  implies  as  a  necessary  condition  soma 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  his  existence,  i.e.  his  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  etc.  The  passages  cited  above,  de- 
claring that  God  is  invisible,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  tor- 
tured to  favor  the  idea  that  the  human  mind  is  abeo> 
lutely  incapable  of  knowing  God.  On  the  contmTj, 
their  purpose  is  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  revelation 
as  tile  source  of  knowledge  of  God.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  God  is  made  known  in  Christ  (1)  by  his 
works  (Rom.  i,  20 ;  Psa.  xix,  1, 2) ;  (2)  through  his  Son, 
which  is,  in  part,  his  essence.  True,  God  revealed 
his  *'  glory"  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiii,  18-23),  but  the 
manifestation  was  given  through  a  medium,  or,  rather, 
reflection,  making  **  the  goodness'*  of  God  to  "  pass 
before*'  Moses.  Not  sight,  but  faith,  is  the  condition 
and  means  of  our  knowledge  of  God  in  this  life  (2  Cor. 
V,  7).  God,  then,  can  be  known,  but  only  so  far  as  fte 
gioet  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  so  far  as  the  capacity 
of  man  can  reach.  Johannes  Damascenus  said  truly, 
**  It  is  not  possible  to  know  God  altogether ;  neither  is 
it  altogether  impossible  to  know  God."  To  aee  him 
with  the  bodilv  eves  would  be  fatal  to  a  sinful  creat- 

m  m 

ure  (see  citations  above).  But  there  is  a  dead  *  *  knowl- 
edge of  God"  (Rom.  i,  21 ;  James  ii,  19) ;  and,  in  con- 
trast with  it,  there  is  a  living  knowledge  of  God,  which 
includes  a  spiritual  seeing  of  the  invisible,  the  pri  village 
of  all  who  are  in  vital  union  with  God  through  faith  in 
his  Son  (Heb.  xi,  27). 

Science  trusts  to  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  its  instruments  for  the  discoverv  of  truth. 
But  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  recognise  the  ground  and 
object  of  phenomena  in  their  connection  and  unity,  b  a 
process  which  leads  invariably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  and  perfect  Being ;  for  every  science  which 
recognises  truth  and  goodness  in  the  world,  in  nature 
and  in  reason,  recognises  therewith  a  power  of  i^isdom 
and  goodness.      But  as  we  cannot  recognise  soch  a 
power  abstractly,  in  recognbing  it  at  all  we  recognise 
the  eternal  God  (Sual^edisson,  JfetopA§rtib,183$,  p.  143). 
Yet  as  man,  by  science,  can  know  the  works  of  God 
only  very  imperfectly  and  incompletely,  criticism  and 
skepticism  are  always  the  companions  of  science:  and 
she  can  be,  at  best,  only  the  pioneer  of  true  religions 
knowledge,  or  its  servant.      For  the  true  religious 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  founded  upon  science^  but 
upon  life — ^the  life  of  communion  with  God.    In  the 
religious  life  the  consciousness  of  God  b  before  and 
apart  fVom  all  reflection,  all  speculation ;  the  soul,  in 
its  rapid  dialectics,  under  the  pressure  of  religions 
needs,  has  no  need  of  syllogbm  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God.     So  TertuUUn  declares  Qn  hb  Tfsfimfmimm 
A  nimcs)  that  even  the  common  heathen  mind,  apart 
from  philosophy,  reached  a  truer  knowledge  of  God 
\  and  of  divine  things  than  the  heathen  mythology  and 
philosophy  could  teach.    Even  the  Platonic  philosophy 
taught  that  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  the  troth  and 
beauty  of  goodness  leads  to  a  rennndation  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  in  behalf  of  an  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  and  reaL     Spiritual  Christianity  tnuuforms 
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this  teaching  into  a  higher  one,  vias.  that  the  longing 
of  the  sonl  for  God,  the  search  for  Grod  in  Christ,  is  al* 
ways  rewarded,  and  that  the  "  pnre  in  heart"  see  God 
with  the  spiritual  eyes  of  faith.  Luther's  doctrine  that 
God  may  be  taught,  named,  and  apprehended  in  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  aUme^  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  early 
theology  of  the  Church  (e.  g.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
StromaiOf  ii).  Not  that  a  mere  intellectual  faith  in 
Christ  brings  this  knowledge  of  God.  With  the  con- 
version of  the  soul  begins  its  new,  spiritual  capacity  to 
receive  and  apprehend  God ;  and  as  the  soul  is  emptied 
of  self  and  purged  from  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
grows  in  knowledge  of  God,  in  light  and  love,  until  the 
*'life  of  God"  becomes  the  '*life  of  the  soul."  Dr. 
Kevin  (Rep^  to  Doner,  1869)  has  the  following  strik- 
ing passage  as  to  the  specifically  Christian  conception 
of  God :  '*  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  absolute  being 
of  God,  as  related  immediately  and  directly  to  our  cre- 
ated being,  must  be  considered  the  necessary  ground 
of  our  knowing  him  and  coming  into  union  with  him  in 
the  way  of  religion.  The  whole  possibility  of  religion 
for  us  starts  in  the  God-consciousness,  or  direct  sense 
of  Deity,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  original  na- 
ture as  the  sense  we  have  of  the  world  around  us  or  of 
our  own  existence.  It  is  not  put  into  us  by  any  out- 
ward evidence  or  argument.  It  authenticates  and  ne- 
cessitates itself  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  our  life  ;  and 
in  doing  this  it  certifies,  to  the  same  extent,  the  truth 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised.  Or,  rather,  we 
must  say,  the  truth  of  the  oliject  on  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, which  is  the  Divine  Being,  or  the  existence  of 
the  Absolute,  certifies  itself,  makes  itself  sure  in  and 
through  the  consciousness  into  which  it  enters.  In 
this  sense,  the  idea  of  God  comes  before  Christianity, 
as  it  comes  before  religion  in  every  other  form.  But 
who  will  say  that  this  general  idea  of  God  can  be  for 
us,  therefore,  the  actual  root  of  Christianity,  so  that 
any  among  us,  starting  with  tbat  alone,  could  ever  by 
means  of  it  come  to  a  full  construction  of  what  God  is 
for  true  Christian  faith  ?  It  lies  at  the  ground  of  pan- 
theism, dualism,  polytheism,  deism,  and  all  false  re- 
ligions, no  less  than  at  the  ground  of  Christianity. 
For  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  Christianity,  then, 
we  need  some  other  specific  principle  or  root,  which, 
however  it  may  be  comprehended  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  religion,  must  be  regarded  at  the  same 
time  nevertheless  as  the  ground  and  betrinning,  exclu- 
sively and  entirely,  of  religion  under  thi>«  its  highest 
and  only  absolutely  complete  form.  Where,  now,  is 
that  principle  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  the  whole 
world  of  Christianit}*,  the  new  creation  of  the  Gospel 
(life,  power,  doctrine,  and  all),  take  its  rise  and  start  ? 
Where  do  we  come  to  the  source  of  its  perennial  reve- 
lation, the  ground  of  its  indestructible  life  ?  Where, 
save  in  the  presence  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  the  glnri- 
ons  Person  of  him  who  is  the  Root  and  the  Ofispring 
of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  Star — the  faithful 
and  true  Witness,  the  Beoiknimo  of  the  creation  of 
God!" 

But  EeUgion  has  had  her  errors  and  excesses  as  well 
as  Science.  As  the  latter  seeks  in  its  pride,  by  purel}' 
intellectual  eflfort,  to  apprehend  the  absolute,  so  the 
former  has  at  certain  periods  allowed  mysticism  to  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  revealed  truth  as  to  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental  theos- 
ophy,  has  called  the  **  redeemed  soul  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  God^*  (see  Mtsticism).  The  ortbodox  Chris- 
tian doctrine  keeps  the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. It  asserts,  and  has  asserted  fh>m  the  begin- 
ning, that  a  real  and  objective  knowledge  of  God  comes 
only  from  God's  revelation,  and  that  only  Kard  to 
i^ucroVfpro  viriU  (Arist.  De  Mund,\  according  to  the 
best  capacity  of  man.  It  teaches  not  only  that  God  is 
**  incomprehensible,"  but  also  that  every  step  taken  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  soul  makes  his  **  in- 
comprehensibility" more  obvious.  It  does  not  pretend 
that  the  scriptural  doctxine  of  one  God  in  three  persons 


is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect  to 
comprehend  as  well  as  to  apprehend ;  but  all  Church 
history  shows  that  a  genuine  and  even  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  been  better  maintained  uiih  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  than  without  it  When  the  Arians 
attacked  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
ground  that  it  transcended  human  reason,  the  orthodox 
replied  that  it  was  easier  to  know  God  by  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  by  rejecting  it  Naked 
monotheism,  whether  in  Judaism,  Islamism,  or  else- 
where, has  always  ended  in  bald  pantheism  (q.  v.), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trmity,  though  stigmatized  by  infidel  and  rationalistic 
opponents  as  Tritheism,  has,  from  the  beginning,  pre- 
served in  the  Church  the  idea  of  God  as  the  eternal, 
spiritual,  and  personal  Being,  and  has  kept  up,  also,  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Great  Supreme.  See 
Ritter,  UAer  die  ErkemUniu  GoUes  in  dtr  WeU,  1886 ; 
NiUsch,  Sytt,  d,  Chrutlichen  Lehre,  §  7, 60-80 ;  Nitzsch, 
in  Herzog's  EeaUEnofUop.  s.  v.  Gott 

y .  Subttance  and  Mode  of  the  Scripture  Teaching. — 
'*  In  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is  made  to  prwe  the 
existenee  qfa  God,  The  error  of  men  consisted  not  in 
denying  a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many ;  and  one 
great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  but  one.  No  metaphysical  arguments,  however, 
are  employed  in  it  for  this  purpose.  The  proof  refts 
on  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  which 
it  appean  that  they  were  always  victorious  and  pros- 
perous so  long  as  they  served  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  Jehovah  (the  name  by  which  the  Almighty  made 
himself  known  to  them),  and  uniformly  unsuccessful 
wheq  they  revolted  from  him  to  serve  other  gods. 
What  argument  could  be  so  ofTectual  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  the  God  of 
Israel  ?  The  sovereignty  and  universal  providence  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  are  proved  by  predictions  delivered 
by  the  Jewish  prophets,  pointing  out  the  fate  of  na- 
tions and  of  empires,  specifying  distinctly  their  rise, 
the  duration  of  their  power,  and  the  causes  of  their  de- 
cline ;  thus  demonstrating  that  one  God  ruled  among 
the  nations,  and  made  them  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  promoting  the  purposes  of  his  will.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  demon- 
strated in  Scripture  by  reasoning :  they  are  simply  af- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  facts ;  and  instead  of  a  regu- 
lar deduction  of  doctrines  and  conclusions  from  a  few 
admitted  principles,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  from 
the  recorded  feelings  and  devotional  expressions  of 
persons  whose  hearts  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
God.  These  circumstances  point  out  a  marked  pingn- 
larity  in  the  Scriptures,  considered  as  a  repository  of 
religious  doctrines.  The  writers,  generally  speaking, 
do  not  reason,  but  exhort  and  remonstrate ;  they  do 
not  attempt  to  fetter  the  judgment  by  the  subtleties 
of  argument,  but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an  appeal  to 
palpable  facts.  This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  teachers  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  armed  with  undenialjle  facts  to  enforce  their 
admonitions.  The  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  in- 
formation on  the  existence  and  the  character  of  God 
(1)  from  the  names  by  which  he  is  def^ignated ;  (2)  from 
the  actiona  ascribed  to  him ;  and  (3)  from  the  atlributes 
with  which  he  is  invested. 

"1.  The  names  ofGodaa  recorded  in  Scripture  con- 
vey at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming  greatness  and  glory, 
mingled  with  that  awful  mysteriousness  with  which, 
to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must 
ever  be  invested.  Though  One,  he  is  D'^H'bK,  El- 
OHiM,  CrODS,  ptrsons  adorable.  He  is  MySl*?,  Jeho- 
vah, 9eil{-existing ;  bK,  El,  the  Mighty,  Almighty ;  "^^129, 
Shaddai,  onuUpoteni,  all-sufficient;  "^S^K,  Adonai, 
Lord,  Ruler,  Judge.  These  are  among  the  adorable 
appellatives  of  God  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
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revelation  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself. 
But  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  particularly 
to  declare  his  namet  that  is,  snch  of  the  qualities  and 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature  as  mortals  are  the  most 
interested  in  knowing,  and  to  unfold  not  only  his  nat- 
ural, but  also  those  of  his  moral  attributes  by  which 
his  conduct  towards  his  creatures  is  regulated:  'And 
the  Lord  passed  by  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
I^rd  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  trtith,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forglvjng  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  and  upon 
the  children's  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration' (Exod.  xxziv).  This  is  the  most  ample  and 
particular  description  of  the  character  of  God,  as  given 
by  himself  in  the  Old  Testament"  (Watson).  The 
name  "which  is  above  every  name*'  (Phil,  ii,  9),  is  the 
name  Jesus  (Col.  iii,  17).  The  name  in  Exod.  iii,  14 
is  peculiar  in  denoting  God  as  the  ''God  who  reveals 
himself."  The  declaration  "/  am  that  I  am,''  or  "7 
uiU  be  thati  iiUlbe,''  does  not  so  much  include  a  pred- 
icate of  God  as  a  declaration  of  the  eternal  being  of 
God,  as  revealing  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  time ;  it 
involves  not  merely  the  sense  of  existence  (to  which  it 
is  limited  by  the  Scptungint  version  o  u^i'),  but  also  the 
idea  of  the  continual  self-revealing  of  God,  and  thus 
uwjiejty  so  to  speak,  all  the  successive  steps  and  epochs 
of  revelation.  He  is  '^ the  Alpha  and  Om^ga,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  teas,  and 
tchich  is  to  cime — the  Almighty''  (Rev.  i,  8).  The  name 
Jehorah  was  too  holy  to  be  uttered,  and  others  were 
substituted  for  it  by  the  Jews ;  the  fearful  penalty  for 
blaspheming  it  was  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  see  Clarke's 
note  ad  loc.).  In  the  names  Father  and  liedeemer  (Isa. 
Ixiii,  16),  new  elements  of  the  character  of  the  self- 
reveuling  Jehovah  are  set  forth ;  he  shows  himself  as 
the  God  of  grace  and  love  to  his  people  who  turn  unto 
him. — Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  c.  i ;  Nitzsch,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  Gott ;  Hengstenberg,  Die 
Gotttsnamen  des  Pentateuch  ;  Knapp,  Theology  (Wood's 
ed.  p.  84)  \  Lange,  On  Genesis,  Introd.  §  7. 

2.  Actions, — "The  second  means  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  God  is  by  the  aC' 
turns  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  contain,  indeed, 
the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every 
age  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sa- 
cred histor}',  and  by  prophetic  declaration  they  also 
exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will  govern  the 
world  to  the  end  of  time ;  so  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  divine  administration  may  be  considered  as  exhit>- 
iting  a  singularly  illustrative  comment  upon  those  at- 
tributes of  his  nature  which,  in  their  abstract  form,  are 
contained  in  such  declarations  as  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  (1.)  The  first  act  ascril>ed  to  God 
is  that  of  creatUm.     Bv  this  were  manifested :  his  eter- 
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nity  and  self-ejtstence,  as  he  who  creates  must  be  l>efore 
all  creatures,  and  he  who  gives  being  to  others  can 
liim?elf  derive  it  from  none ;  his  almighty  power,  shown 
both  in  the  act  of  creation  and  in  the  number  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  objects  so  produced ;  his  wisdom,  in  their 
arrangement  and  in  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends ;  and  his  goodness,  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  hap- 
piness oi  sentient  beings.  The  foundations  of  his  nat- 
ural and  moral  government  are  also  made  manifest  by 
his  creative  acts.  In  what  he  made  out  of  nothing  he 
had  an  absolute  ri<;ht  and  prerogative;  it  awaited  his 
ordering,  and  was  completely  at  his  disposal ;  so  that 
to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the 
laws  by  which  the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his 
creatures  should  be  governed,  are  rights  which  none 
can  question.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  character  of 
Lord  or  Goremor  is  established,  and,  on  the  other,  our 
duty  of  lowly  homage  and  absolute  obedience.  (2.) 
Providrnce. — Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was 
created  he  was  placed  under  a  rule  of  conduct.  Ol>e- 
dience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance  of  the 


divine  favor ;  transgression,  with  death.  The  eveot 
called  forth  new  manifestations  of  the  character  of 
God.  Mis  tender  mercy,  in  the  compassion  showed  to 
the  fallen  pair;  h'^  justice,  in  foi^iving  them  only  in 
the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  his 
justice  by  an  innocent  representative  of  the  sinning 
race ;  his  love  to  that  race,  in  giving  his  own  Son  to 
become  this  Redeemer,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  his  koHness,  m 
connecting  with  this  provision  for  the  pardon  of  man 
the  means  of  restoring  him  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to 
the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he  had  been 
created.  Exemplifications  of  the  divine  mercy  are 
traced  from  age  to  age  in  his  establishing  his  own  wor- 
ship among  men,  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  offences  in  answer  to  prayer  of- 
fered from  penitent  heart",  and  in  dependence  upon  the 
typified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice ;  of  hit 
condescf-nsion,  in  stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals, 
in  his  dispensations  both  of  psovidence  and  grace,  by 
showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, admitting  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  himself,  and  then  entering  into  heaven  to 
be  their  patron  and  advocate  until  they  should  be  n^ 
ceived  into  the  same  glory,  ^  and  so  be  forever  with  the 
Lord ;'  of  his  strictly  righteout  government,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient  states,  upon  their 
'  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,'  and,  to  show 
that  'he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,'  in  the  nu- 
merous and  severe  punishments  inflicted  even  upon  the 
chosen  seed  of  Abraham  because  of  their  transgres- 
sions ;  of  his  long-si'ffering,  in  frequent  warnings,  de- 
lays, and  corrective  judgments  inflicted  upon  individu- 
als and  nations  before  sentence  of  utter  excision  and 
destruction ;  of faithfvlness  and  truth,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  promises,  often  many  ages  after  they  were  given, 
as  in  the  promises  to  Aliraham  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed,  and  in  all  the 
'  promises  made  to  the  fathers*  respecting  the  advent, 
vicarious  death,  and  illustrious  ofllices  of  the  '  Christ,' 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  of  his  imnmtabUity,  in  the 
constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his 
government,  which  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the 
same  in  ever}*  thing  universal  as  when  first  promul- 
gated, and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  all 
places  as  well  as  througKall  time ;  of  h\f^ pretcience  of 
future  events,  manifested  bj'  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  of  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  amnsel,  as 
illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing  Ijack 
a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity  which  we 
find  steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  scriptural  history  of 
the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages — which  is  still  the  end 
towards  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however  wide 
and  mysterious  their  sweep,  and  which  they  will  Anal- 
ly accomplish,  as  we  leani  from  the  prophetic  hu^ry 
of  the  future  contained  in  the  Old  and  x«ew  Tefta- 
ments.  Thus  the  course  of  divine  operation  in  the 
world  has  fVom  age  to  age  been  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  character,  continually  receiving  new  and  sbtmg- 
er  illustrations  until  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
revelation  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired 
followers,  and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter  light  and 
more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption runs  on  to  its  consummation.  From  all  the 
acts  of  God  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught 
that  he  alone  is  God ;  that  he  is  present  every  where 
to  sustain  and  govern  all  things ;  that  his  wisdom  is 
infinite,  his  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible ; 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  and  good — the  Lord  and  tbe 
Judge,  but  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 

3.  Nature  and  Attributes. — "Mopb  at  large  do  we 
learn  what  God  is  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
writings.  As  to  his  substance,  that  'God  is  a  Spirit.* 
As  to  his  duration,  that  'from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing he  is  God ;'  '  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  iavisi' 
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ble.'  That,  after  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made 
of  himself,  he  is,  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  glory 
of  his  nature,  incomprekennble:  *  Lo,  these  are  but  parts 
of  his  ways,  and  huw  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him !' 
*  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out.' 
That  he  is  vnchtmgeahle :  *  The  Father  of  Lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing.* That  *  he  is  the  fountain  of  life,*  and  the  only 
independent  Being  in  the  universe :  '  Who  only  hath 
immortality.'  That  %\'&y  other  being,  however  ex- 
alted, has  its  existence  from  him :  *  For  by  him  were 
all  things  created  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
whether  tliey  are  visible  or  invisible.'  That  the  ex- 
istence of  every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature 
being  for  a  moment  independent  of  his  support :  *  By 
him  all  things  consist ;'  '  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power.'  That  he  is  omniprewfU:  *  Do  not 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence  ?  saith  the 
Lord.*  That  he  is  omniscietU :  ^All  things  are  naked 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.'  That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  Oumer  of  all 
things:  *The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
are  thine,  and  all  the  parts  of  them ;'  *  The  earth  is 
thine,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  them  that 
dwell  therein ;'  *  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.'  That  his  providence  extends  to  the  minutest 
objects :  ^  The  hairs  of  your  hfead  are  all  numbered ;' 
'Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.' 
That  he  is  a  Being  of  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rec- 
tUttde:  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts!'  *A  God 
of  truth,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity ;'  *  Of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.*  That  he  \»jwt  in  the 
administration  of  his  government :  *  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  do  right  ?'  *  Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  him ;  judgment  and  justice  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne.'  That  his  wisdom  is  un- 
searchable :  *  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !'  And,  finally,  that  he 
is  good  and  merc'ful:  *Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy 
endureth  forever;*  *His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works ;'  *  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in 
ains,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;'  *  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;'  *  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.*  See 
Attributes  ;  also  VI  below. 

"Under  these  deeply  awful  but  consolatory  views 
do  the  Scriptures  present  to  us  the  supreme  object  of 
our  worship  and  trust ;  and  they  dwell  upon  each  of 
the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  language,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  illustration.  Nor  can  we  compare  these  views  of 
the  divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  pagans  without  feeling  how  much  reason 
we  have  for  everlasting  gratitude  that  a  revelation  so 
explicit  and  so  comprehensive  should  have  been  made 
to  ns  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revelation  from  God 
himself  could  have  made  known.  It  is  thus  that  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  are  able  to  speak  on  this  great 
and  mysterious  doctrine  In  language  so  clear  and  with 
conceptions  so  noble ;  in  a  manner,  too,  so  equable,  so 
different  from  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any 
time  they  approach  the  truth  when  speaking  of  the  di- 
vine natnre,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  it  some  essen- 
tially erroneous  or  groveling  conception.  *  By  the 
word  God,'  says  Dr.  Barrow,  'we  mean  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  the  Creator  and 
the  Governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the  great  attri- 
butes of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and 
immensity^  perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice 
and  veracity,  complete  happiness,  glorious  majesty, 
«nd  supreme  right  of  dominion  belong,  and  to  whom 


the  highest  veneration  and  most  profound  submission 
and  obedience  are  due*  (Barrow,  On  the  Creed).     'Our 
notion  of  Deity,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  *doth  expressly 
signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite  perfection ;  and 
the  infinite  perfection  of  a  being  or  nature  consists  in 
this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necesta^ 
ry,  an  actual  being  of  itself,  and  potential'  or  causa- 
tive of  all  beings  beside  itself;  independent  from  any 
other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which 
all  things  else  are  governed'  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
*God  is  a  Being,'  says  Lawson,  *  and  not  any  kind  of 
being,  but  a  substance  which  is  the  foundation  of  oth- 
er beings ;  and  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect.    Yet 
many  beings  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and 
finite  ;  but  God  is  absolutely,  fully,  and  every  way  in- 
finitely perfect,  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above  an- 
gels, who  are  perfect  comparatively.     God's  infinite 
perfection  includes  all  the  attributes,  even  the  most 
excellent.     It  excludes  all  dependency,  borrowed  ex- 
istence, composition,  corruption,  mortality,  contingen- 
cy, ignorance,  unrighteousness,  weakness,  misery,  and 
all  imperfections  whatever.     It  includes  necessity  of 
being,  independency,  perfect  unity,  simplicity,  im- 
mensity, eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and 
all  these  in  the  highest  degree.     We  can  not  pierce 
into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.     Our  reason 
comprehends  but  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed 
no  farther  faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than 
we  can  understand ;  and  this  our  belief  is  not  contrary 
to  reason,  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto  us  that  we 
must  believe  far  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of 
(I^wson,  Theo-PoUtica).     To  these  we  may  add  an  ad- 
mirable passage  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton:  'The  word 
God  frequently  signifies  Lord,  but  every  lord  is  not 
God :  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord 
that  constitutes  God ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  su- 
preme, the  Supreme;  feigned,  the  false  god.     From 
such  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  liv- 
ing, intelligent,  and  powerful,  and  from  his  other  per- 
fections that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he 
is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that 
is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  present 
from  infinity  to  infinity.     He  governs  all  things  that 
exist,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known ;  he 
is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite ;  be 
is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present 
— he  endures  always  and  is  present  every  where ;  he  is 
omnipresent,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  substantially, 
for  power  without  substance  can   not  subsii>t.     All 
things  are  contained  and  move  in  him,  but  without  any 
mutual  passion ;  he  suffers  nothing  from  the  motions 
of  bodies,  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his 
omnipresence.     It  is  confessed  that  God  exists  neces- 
sarily, and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and 
every  where :  hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  similar, 
all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving, 
understanding,  and  acting;  but  after  a  manner  not  at 
all  corporeal,  after  a  manner  not  like  thut  of  men,  after 
a  miinner  wholly  to  us  unknown.     He  is  destitute  of 
all  body  and  all  bodily  shape,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
seen,  heard,  or  touched,  nor  ought  lie  to  be  worshipped 
under  the  representation  of  any  thing  corporeal.     We 
have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  Lut  do  not  know 
the  sul)stance  of  even  any  thing ;  we  see  only  the  fig- 
ures and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  onh'  sounds,  touch  only 
the  outward  surfiices,  smell  only  odors,  and  taste  tastes, 
and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense  or  rcfiex  act,  know 
their  inward  substances,  and  much  less  can  we  have 
any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.     We  know  him  by 
his  properties  and  attributes.'  " — Newton,  Principia, 
ii,  311,  ed.  1803 ;  Watson,  InsHt.  pt.  ii,  c.  i. 

VI.  DofftnaticcU  Treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  God. 
— 1.  The  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Theology  proper,  as  distinguished  from  Anthro^ 
pology,  Soteriology,  etc.  See  Theology.  The  doc- 
trine is  set  forth  by  writers  on  systematic  theology 
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according  to  their  views  of  the  relations  of  the  subject 
to  the  other  branches,  but  in  general  it  constitotes  the 
first  topic  treated,  and  is  divided  very  much  as  fol- 
lows: 

2.  Division, — I.  The  Nature  op  God  :  1.  As  the 
ori^^inal  and  unoriginated  personal  Being:  (a)  One; 
(6)  self-existent ;  (c)  infinite.  2.  As  the  uri^nal  Word 
and  Will:  (a)  Creator;  (6)  preserver;  (c)  governor 
of  the  vrorld.  8.  As  the  original  Spirit :  (a)  Essen- 
tial Spirit ;  (V)  origin  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  laws 
and  existences.  And  hence,  II,  the  Trinity  of 
three  persons  in  the  one  Godhead :  Father,  Son,  Holy 
Ghost.  See  Monotheism;  Trinity.  III.  The  At- 
tributes of  God.  These  are  not  parts  of  the  divine 
essence,  but  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  in  bis 
relations  to  the  world  and  to  human  thought  (Sualie- 
dissen,  p.  150).  Perfectianes  Dei,  qua  esatnHam  dm- 
nam  nostra  amcipieiuH  modo  per  te  const  quuntur^  et  de 
Deo  paronymice  pradicantur  (H  oUaz,  p.  234).  So  Aqui- 
nas: *'The  name  of  God  does  not  express  the  divine 
essence  as  it  is,  as  the  name  of  mai\  expresses  in  its 
signification  the  essence  of  man  as  it  is ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  signifying  the  detinition  which  declares  the 
essence"  {Hummiiy  pt.  i,  q.  xiii,  arU  i).  The  ground  of 
this  distinction  was  the  conviction  that  finite  things 
cannot  indicate  the  nature  of  the  infinite  God  other- 
wise than  by  imperfect  analogies.  **The  attributes 
of  God  must  be  represented  to  our  minds,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  represented  at  all,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  corresponding  attributes  of  man.  Yet  we  cannot 
conceive  them  as  existing  in  God  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  exist  in  man.  In  man  they  are  many,  in  God 
they  must  be  one.  In  man  they  are  related  to  and 
limit  each  other;  in  God  there  can  be  no  relation  and 
no  limitation.  In  man  they  exist  only  as  capacities 
at  times  carried  into  action ;  in  God,  who  is  punts  ac- 
tuSj  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  faculty  and 
operation.  Hence  the  divine  attributes  may  properly 
be  called  m3'sterious ;  for,  though  we  believe  in  their 
coexistence,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  manner  of 
their  co-existence"  {Qutirterly  Review,  July,  1864,  art. 
iii).  There  have  been  many  divisions  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  The  scholastic  theology  set  forth  the  attri- 
butes in  three  ways:  1.  by  causality  (via  cnttstdiiatis), 
in  which  all  the  perfections  we  observe  in  creation, 
and  especially  in  man,  are  necessarily  to  be  attributed 
to  their  Creator ;  2.  by  negation  (via  negaiionis\  under 
which  the  imperfections  of  created  beings  are  kept  out 
of  the  conception  of  God ;  8.  by  analogy  or  eminence 
(via  analogitB,  via  emmenti(e\  by  which  the  highest  de- 
gree of  all  known  perfections  is  attributed  to  God. 
Accordingly,  the  attributes  of  God  were  classed  as  neg- 
ative  and  jxtsilive,  the  negative  being  such  as  remove 
from  him  whatever  is  imperfect  in  creatures — such  are 
infinity,  immutability,  immortality,  etc. ;  while  the 
positive  assert  some  perfection  in  God  which  is  in  and 
of  himself,  and  which  in  the  creatures,  in  any  meas- 
ure, is  from  him.  This  distinction  is  now  mostly  dis- 
carded. Among  modern  writers,  Dr.  Samuel  (-larke 
sums  up  the  attributes  as  ultimately  referrible  to  these 
three  leading  ones:  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
perfect  goodness.  Others  distinguish  them  into  abso- 
lule  and  relative:  absolute  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
essence  of  God,  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  etc. ;  relative  ones 
are  such  aa  may  be  ascribed  to  him  in  time,  with  rela- 
tion to  his  creatures,  as  creator,  governor,  preserver, 
redeemer,  etc.  Others,  again,  divide  them  into  com^ 
mtmicahle  and  incommunicable  attributes.  The  com- 
municable are  those  which  can  be  imparted  to  the 
creature,  as  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  etc. ;  the  in- 
communicable are  such  as  cannot  be  so  imparted,  as 
independence,  immutabilit}^  immensity,  and  otornity. 
Another  division  makes  one  class  of  n/i/tira/ attributes, 
e.  g.  eternity,  immensity,  etc.,  and  another  of  moral, 
e.  g,  holiness,  goodness,  etc.  The  later  German  theo- 
logians attempt  more  scientific  discriminations ;  e.  g. 
Bohme  {Lehre  v.  d.  GoUi.  EigenschafUn,  1821;  last  ed. 


Altenburg,  1842)  distinguishes  the  attribatea  into  those 
which  refer  to  the  world  m  general,  and  tfaoae  which 
refer  to  the  moral  world  in  particular.  Schleiennacher 
makes  tw^o  classes :  (1.)  attributes  which  refer  to  the 
universal  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  viz.  omnipo> 
tence,  omniscience,  omnipresence ;  (2.)  attributes  which 
refer  to  the  Chr^dan  sense  of  redemption  and  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  viz.  holiness,  justice,  wisdom,  love. 
Pelt  (Tkeolog,  Encgd,  §  74)  classes  them  as  (1.)  attri- 
butes  of  God  aa  abaulute  cause  (a)  in  i^im^y^— eternal, 
infinite,  self-sufficient;  (6)  in  relation  to  the  verli— 
omnipotent,  omnipresent ;  (2.)  attributes  of  God  as  the 
original  and  gelf-revealing  wiil — good,  holy,  just,  benev- 
olent, etc.  Rothe's  scheme  of  the  attributes  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Babut  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Revue  Ckri- 
tieane  (1868,  No.  8,  Juillet):  I.  AbsobUe  or  immanent 
Attributes:  1.  self-sufBciency  of  God  aa  a  pore  and  ab- 
solute Being ;  2.  majesty ;  the  divine  will ;  8.  blessed- 
ness. II.  Reiative  Attributes,  implied  in  God*s  rela- 
tion to  the  universe ;  the  love  of  God  is  the  source  of 
creation  and  being,  while  the  ettence  of  God  is  expr^a- 
ed  in  infinity,  immensity,  immutability.  The  person' 
ality  of  God  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  goodness, 
wrath,  grace ;  the  intelligence  of  God  in  omniscience, 
holiness,  truth.  The  wUl  of  God  is  manifested  in  om- 
nipotence, justice,  faithfulness ;  and  the  divine  m^' 
ture  is  manifested  in  the  one  attribute  of  omnipotence. 
See  Bates,  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  Char- 
nock,  Existence  and  A  ttributes  of  God  (Lond  184d,  8vo, 
last  edit.);  £Iwert,tn  Tab.  Zeits€krifl,19S0;  Blascbe, 
gottl.  Eigtnschafien  (Erfurdt,  1831) ;  Andreie,  De  Aftrib. 
Divin.,  etc.  (Lngdun.  1824);  Bruch,  Lehre  r.  d,  gOftL 
Eigensrhoften  (Hamb.  1842);  Moll,  De  justo  attributo- 
rum  Dei  discrimine  (Hal.  1855) ;  Shedd,  HiMory  of  Doc- 
trine, i,  240 ;  Hase,  Evang.  DogmaJlik,  §  l(t2  sq.,  and 
writers  on  systematic  theolog}'  generally.  See  Cbea- 
tion;  Trinity;  Providence. 

VII.  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  God,— The  history  of 
the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  will  be  found  under 
Natural  Thko!.ogy.     We  treat  here  brieftv  the  his- 
tory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.     The  first  office  of  Christian itv  was  to  vindicate 
the  spirituality  of  God  against  the  material  and  anthro- 
pomorphic ideas  of  paganism,  and  even  of  corrupted 
Judaism.      The  proposition  **God  is  a  Spirit"  was 
therefore  a  fundamental  one;  yet  at  an  early  period 
anthropomorjhic  ideas  were  developed  in  the  Church. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  his  treatis^e  Ufpi  ivovfur' 
rov  ^lov  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccl.  iv,  26),  taught  a  cor- 
poreal representation  of  God.     Tertollian  {odv,  Praat' 
earn,  c.  vii)  declares  Deum  corpus  es*e,  etsi  ^rilus  est; 
nihil  enim  incorporale  nisi  quod  nnn  eH;  and  thus 
plainly  shows  that  he  could  not  di.<tingui9h  reality 
from  corporeity,  even  in   God.      The  Anthropomor- 
phitcs  took  the  phrase  **  imago  of  God"  in  a  material 
sense,  and  taught  that  God  \»  man  per  eminentitm, 
(2.)  The  second  error  was  Dualism  (q.  v.),  brought  in 
Ity  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  Demiurge.     See  Gnosticism.     (3.)  Oppopied 
to  both  the^-e  was  the  pkUotophiral  mode  of  conceiving 
God,  including  the  idea  of  immateriality,  proved  neg- 
atively, e.  g.  Minucius  Felix :  Hie  nee  rideri  potest — 
visu  clnrior  est ;  nee  comprehendi  potest — fcicfa  fsvrior 
est ;  nee  restimari — sensibus  major  at :  infnitus,  imm^ 
sus,  et  soli  sibi  tontus  quantus  est  notus.     **  The  Alex- 
andrians opposed  all  crude  anthropopatbisms,  bat  they 
were  not  successfnl  in  correctly  separating  the  real 
and  the  sensuous  view,  and  hence  were  led  into  a  sab- 
tilizing  of  the  divine  attributes.     Clement  attribatea 
all  errors  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  sensuous  and  liberal  mode  of  understanding  it, 
which  led  men  to  represent,  after  human  fashion,  the 
nature  of  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  human  paa- 
sions.     The  prophets  could  represent  God  to  ns,  not 
as  he  is,  but  only  as  we  sensuous  men  can  understsnd 
it  (Strom,  p.  891).     Origen  also  sees  in  the  Old  "Testa- 
ment a  condescension  of  God  to  the  weakneis  of  smb. 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  wntb  in  God,  but  he  mnst  appear 
as  if  wrathful  to  the  bad,  on  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  their  own  evil  conduct  entails  upon  them  {Horn, 
18,  M  Jtrem,),  The  Alexandrians  disputed  the  self- 
subsistence  of  God's  primitive  justice,  and  merged  it 
in  the  idea  of  a  ducatoavvfi  autr^pioi^ftk  disciplining  re- 
formatory love.**  Augustine  speaks  of  God  as  the  ipsa 
incommutabili*  Veritas  .  .  .  illud  solum  quod  non  tan- 
tum  non  mutatur,  verum  etiam  mutari  non  potest,  etc. 
But  he  declares  that  no  complete  definition  of  God  can 
be  given :  Deus  ineffabUis  est :  JacUius  dicimus  quod 
DeuM  non  tit^  quam  quid  sit  (Comm.  in  Psal.  Ixxxv). 
In  the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy,  all  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  God  were  bound  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  the  period  from 
Gregory  I  to  the  scholastic  age  (11th  century),  with 
that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Person 
of  Christ.  See  Christolooy.  In  the  scholastic  pe- 
riod Anselm  supposed  an  analogy  (before  used  by  Au- 
gustine) between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human. 
"  We  cannot  know,**  he  says,  *'  the  supreme  Being  in 
himself,  but  only  after  a  certain  analog}'  with  created 
beings,  therefore  most  of  all  with  the  rational  spirit. 
The  more  this  spirit  enters  into  itself  and  observes  it- 
self, the  more  will  it  succeed  in  raising  itself  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  Spirit.  The  human  spirit 
is  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  the  image  of  that 
which  we  do  not  directly  behold.  The  supreme  Spirit 
presupposes  his  own  existence,  knows  himself;  the 
Word  begotten  from  himself  is  one  with  his  own  es- 
sence. Thus  the  supreme  Being  expressed  himself. 
As  everything  which  is  produced  by  human  art  was 
before  in  the  idea  of  the  formative  spirit,  and  as  this 
idea  remains  even  when  the  work  perishes,  and  is,  in 
this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  formative  spirit  it- 
self, so  it  is  not  another,  but  the  same  word  by  which 
God  knows  himself  and  all  creatures.  In  the  divine 
Word  creatures  have  a  higher  being  than  in  them- 
selves; the  ideal  being  rests  in  the  divine  thoughts. 
The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  something  ele- 
vated above  all  language.  The  expression  generation 
is  best  suited  to  represent  the  relation,  but  yet  it  is 
symbolical.  Further,  as  God  knows  himself,  he  loves 
himself;  his  love  to  himself  presupposes  his  being  and 
knowing.  This  is  also  denoted  by  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  both ;  all  three  pass  completely 
into  one  another,  and  thus  constitute  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being**  {Monohgium^  c.  64).  The  view  of 
God  taught  by  Scotus  Erigena — In  deo  immvtabiliter 
et  esaentuJiter  sunt  omnia — led,  in  the  hands  of  Dsvid 
of  Dinanto  and  Amalrich  of  Bena,  to  a  pantheif>tic 
theory,  which  was  opposed  by  Aquinas  and  the  later 
schoolmen,  especially  by  Albertus  Magnus.  As  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  principal  discussions  of  the  scho- 
lastic period  related  to  his  omnipotence  and  omnipres- 
ence. The  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Reformation  pe- 
riod generally  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  works  of  God :  the  discussions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism  on  this  sub- 
ject refer  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) 
and  predestination  (q.  v.).  The  later  theories  of  the 
philosophical  period,  on  the  sceptical  side,  are  those  of 
Idealism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism  (see  the  several 
heads).  Some  later  Christian  writers,  in  opposing  the 
extremes  of  German  Rationalism,  have  denied  the  pos- 
sibilit}'  of  any  scientific  knowledge  of  God.  Mansell 
(^Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Bumpton  Lectures  for 
1859)  maintains  that  only  a  regulative  (as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  speculative)  knowledge  of  God  is  possible. 
**To  conceive,**  says  he,  **the  Deity  as  he  is,  we  must 
conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infi- 
nite. But  do  not  these  three  conceptions  imply  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction, 
as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  being  ?  A  cause 
cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute :  the  absolute  cannot,  as 
such,  be  a  cause.  How  can  the  infinite  become  that 
which  it  was  not  from  the  first?"    Mr.  Mansell  here 


pushes  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  reason  too  far;  and 
finding  the  words  **  absolute**  and  **  infinite**  used  in 
transcendental  senses  by  the  Germans,  he  adopts  those 
senses,  and  reasons  as  if  no  other  definitions  were  pos- 
sible. For  criticisms  of  his  work,  see  London  Review^ 
July,  1860,  p.  890  sq. ;  Young,  The  Province  of  Reason 
(London,  1860) ;  McCosh,  Method  of  the  Divine  Govern' 
ment  (Edinb.  1859,  6th  edit.).  The  Christian  concep- 
tion of  God  over  against  the  modem  speculative  idea 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage :  **  The  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  God  is  simply  thb :  llie  human  mind 
is  compelled  to  think  a  unity  or  synthesis  of  all  things. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  thought  ?  Are  we  to  think  it  in- 
side nature,  or  outside  and  above  it?  Here  it  is  that 
the  Christian  idea  breaks  off  from  the  speculative. 
The  Christian,  realizing  his  own  personality,  feeling 
intensely  that  he  himself  in  his  inmost  being  is  nu- 
merically* different  from  and  above  nature,  is  compelled 
to  think  of  the  divine  as  in  like  manner  supernatural. 
Having  attained  to  this  stage,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is.  How  are  we  to  image  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing ?  and  the  answer  is,  not  surely  by  the  lowest  kind 
of  natural  existence,  but  by  the  highest.  The  human 
personalit}'  itself,  not  the  immutabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  which  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  must 
be  the  image  which  shall  shadow  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing. That  which  comprehends  all  things  must,  at 
least,  equal  in  perfection  the  highest  of  these  things. 
Thus  the  human  personality  becomes  in  the  Christian 
system  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  God  may,  in- 
deed, be  far  higher  than  man — so  high  that  to  call  him 
a  person  may  be  as  inadequate  as  to  call  the  human 
soul  a  power.  But,  at  least,  we  are  sure  of  this,  that 
whatever  he  is  in  himself,  all  that  we  mean  by  person- 
ality is  comprehended  in  him.  Just  as  man  is  a  pow- 
er and  something  more,  so  God  is  a  person  and  per- 
haps something  more.  There  is  an  indestructible  be- 
lief in  man,  that  all  the  pure  feelings  of  the  soul  find 
a  response  in  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things.  Under 
the  impress  of  this  universal  conviction,  men  fall  on 
their  knees  and  worship.  Such  is  the  pure  Christian 
idea,  and  it  involves  this  consequence,  that  each  indi- 
vidual soul  stands  in  a  tpecial  and  personal  relation  to 
the  infinite  Author  of  all.  There  is  an  eye  which  is 
ever  over  us ;  a  fatherly  heart  which  yearns  for  us. 
There  is  One  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  who  is  ever 
about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  and  provides  for  us 
in  all  things.  In  like  manner  as  he  is  all  this  to  us, 
so  we  in  torn  are  his  children ;  we  are  responsible  to 
him  as  to  a  father,  and  mnst  be  judged  by  him.  In- 
tellectually, too,  the  same  Christian  idea  involves  this 
consequence — that  it  is  a  grander  nnd  worthier  concep- 
tion of  his  providence  to  think  him  as  dealing  with 
and  disciplining  individual  souls,  than  as  contriving; 
and  arranging  a  world  of  dead  laws.  The  one  revenls 
heart  and  soul,  the  grandeur  of  personality  and  kingly 
might ;  the  other,  if  taken  by  itself,  only  ingenuity, 
not  necessarily  personality  at  all.  The  speculative 
idea  of  God  is  the  antithesis  of  this.  It,  too,  recog- 
nises a  central  unity ;  but,  looking  away  from  the  world 
of  mind  and  soul,  it  concentrates  its  attention  on  the 
world  of  matter.  It  takes  the  laws  of  the  material 
world  as  the  image  of  the  divine.  God  is  revealed  in 
the  evolutions  of  nature.  His  attributes  consequently 
are  such  as  these :  perfect  wisdom,  infinite  power,  ab- 
solute invariability  of  purpose.  He  has  neither  heart 
nor  soul,  nor  even  consciousness,  as  we  understand  it. 
He  is  impersonal,  and  can  have  no  personal  relation 
to  us.  He  has  neither  knowledge  nor  care  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  acts  purely  by  general  law^.  We  need 
not,  however,  pursue  the  consequences,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  point  out 
their  l)earing  on  practical  life.  Here  are  two  opposing 
systems  which  hold  a  very  different  language  to  the 
human  soul.  The  one  says  in  the  fine  language  of  St. 
Augustine,  0  homo^  agnosce  dignitatem  tuam;  the  oth- 
er, 0  man,  rejoice  in  thy  degradation.    The  one  dignl* 
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fies  and  ennobles  the  soul,  and,  supplying;  it  with  a 
lofty  ideal  and  immortal  hopes,  raises  it  from  the  depth 
of  selfishness ;  the  other  degrades  it  to  the  level  of  tlie 
brute,  and,  depriving  it  alike  of  hope  and  fear,  bids  it 
snatch  what  enjoyment  it  can  from  the  passing  hour. 
That  lofty  conception  of  God,  which  has  done  so  much 
fur  modern  Europe,  is  purely  the  creation  of  Christian- 
ity. Were  this  latter  taken  away,  it  would  instantly  | 
collapse,  and  there  would  only  remain,  for  the  upper  ^ 
classes,  hopeless,  selfish  atheism ;  for  the  lower,  de-  | 
grading  superstition"  (Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  ' 
1866,  art.  xiii).  On  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Goi>  [ 
in  general,  see  a  series  of  able  articles  by  Kitschl,  in 
the  Jahrhucherf.  deutsche  Theologie,  vols,  x,  xiii. — Ne- 
ander.  History  ofJDogmnt,  p.  102,  285, 485, 460;  Beck, 
Dogmmgeschichte,  p.  104-1:18 ;  Hagenbach,  Dogmenge- 
schichte ;  Hase,  Eoangelische  Dofftnaiik,  p.  93-111 ;  Mei- 
ners,  IJint.  doct.  de  vero  deo  (Lemgo,  1780,  8vo) ;  Per- 
rone,  Prcdtct,  Theol.  i,  2y&-500;  Gieselcr,  Dogmenge- 
tchichte,  p.  107,  299,  486 ;  Guericke,  Christliche  Symbo- 
lik,  §  34;  Storr  and  Flatt,  Biblical  Theol,  bk.  ii,  pt.  i; 
Knapp,  Theology,  §  83-85 ;  Rothe,  Ethik,  i ;  Weisse, 
Die  Idee  der  GottheU  (1833)  ;  Ritter,  Ueber  d,  ErhentU- 
niss  GiUtes  in  d,  WtU  (1836) ;  Sengler,  Die  Idee  Gottes 
(1848-1852);  Spftth,  Gott  u.  d.  Welt  (1867).  See  also 
Pantheism  ;  Providence. 

GOD,  Friends  of.     See  Friends  of  God. 

GOD,  Peace  of.     See  Pax  Dei. 

Ooddard,  Josiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  missionary, 
and  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  was  born  at  Wendell, 
Mass.,  in  1813;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1835,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1838. 
He  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  Siam, 
China  being  not  yet  open  to  the  residence  of  foreign- 
ers. There  he  labored  with  success  as  a  preacher, 
translated  tlie  Gospel  of  John,  and  prepared  tracts  and 
an  Anglo-Chinese  vocabulary.  Being  taken  with 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  he  removed  to  Ningpo,  one 
of  the  treaty  ports  then  recently  a^ssigned  for  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  Here  he  continued,  with  con- 
scious and  growing  weakness,  holding  upon  life  by  a 
peculiarly  uncertain  tenure,  yet  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience, to  labor  on  for  six  years — preaching,  journey- 
ing, preparing  and  circulating  tracts,  and  carrying  to 
completion  his  version  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  difficult  work  of  Bib- 
lical translation  in  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  made  high  attainments  in  the 
stddy  of  that  language.  He  proved  hininolf  a  sen^ilde 
and  cautious,  but  brave  and  earnest  worker.  The  dis- 
ease against  which  he  had  borne  up  so  long  proved 
fatal  in  1854.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Oodeau,  Antoinb,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, -was 
bom  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  destined  by  his  par- 
ents for  public  life,  but,  having  been  disappointed  in 
love,  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  onia- 
ments  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  at  Paris,  where  his 
talent  for  ver^e  gained  him  distinction.  Richelieu 
made  him  bii^hop  of  (irasse  in  lGo6.  After  his  conse- 
cration he  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  duties.  He  subsequently  quitted  the  see  of 
Grasse  for  that  of  Vence,  where  he  died  April  21, 1672. 
He  wrote  Aforale  ChrMienne  (1705,  3  vols,  ll^mo): — 
Paraphrases  den  Epitres  de  St.  Paul  et  des  Epifres  Ca- 
w>niques  (1610,  1G41,  4to) : — Psaumes  de  David,  tra- 
duits  en  vers  Frun^ais  : — Nouremi  Testament  tradftit  et 
expliq.  (16<>8,  2  vols.  8vo),  besides  other  smaller  works, 
chiefly  biographical.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  the  Histoire  de  VEylvte,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century  (Paris, 
1653  1678,  5  vcds.  fol.).  He  left  MSS.  continuing  the 
work.  The  first  volume  exposed  the  author  to  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  the  threats  of  a  powerful  eccle- 
siastic induced  him  to  write  the  rest  of  his  work  with 
leas  impartiality. — Dupin.  Eccles.  Writers,  17th  cent. ; 


Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vol.  v ;  Nic^ron,  M'Satoireg,  xvili- 
XX ;  Hoefer,  Nauv.  Biog.  Gener.  xx,  885. 

GodeschalcuB.    See  Gottscualk. 

Godfathers ;  OodmothenL    See  Sponsors. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was 
bom  at  B4zy,  in  Brabant,  probably  about  A.D.  1060. 
He  served  with  high  distinction  in  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  When,  near  the  end  of  Uie  11th 
century,  the  first  crusade  was  set  on  foot,  be  entered 
into  the  movement,  and  was  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Crusaders.  **  He  not  only  signalized  himself  by  valor 
among  the  valorous,  and  by  enthu!»iaam  among  the  en- 
thusiastic, but  he  showed  also  disinterestedness,  probi- 
ty, skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher  and 
rarer  order.  He  maintained  the  most  complete  disci- 
pline among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
he  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  ma.«ter-fdace  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  the  winter  of  1096. 
By  his  sagacity  and  firnmess  he  prevented  bostilitia 
breaking  out  between  the  host  of  tlie  Crusaders  and  the 
Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  in  the  spring 
of  10U7  Godfrey  led  the  Prankish  nations  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to'the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Tiirki;»h  sultan  of 
Nice.  This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege,  in  which 
the  personal  valor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  as  his  general- 
ship, was  frequently  displayed.  He  was  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  such  remarkable  strength  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  that  he  is  said,  in 
more  than  one  encounter,  to  have  cloven  his  foe  by  a 
single  sword-struke  from  skull  to  centre.  After  Nice 
was  captured,  the  Crusaders  marched  forward  and  de> 
feated  a  Turkish  army  in  the  great  battle  of  DorylsBum. 
They  reached  Antioch,  in  Syria,  late  in  the  winter  of 
1097.  The  city  was  captured  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  the  weakened  army  of  the  victors  was  in  turn 
besieged  in  its  walls  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the 
Mohammedans.  After  enduring  much  BufTering  and 
loss,  Godfre}'  led  the  Crusaders  in  a  sudden  sortie  upon 
their  enemies,  which  was  completely  victorious.  The 
enthusiasm  caused  among  the  Christian  army  by  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  relic  of  the  holy  lance  was 
one  great  cause  of  this  success.  It  was  not  till  1099 
that  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  and  their  num- 
bers were  then  reduced  by  the  sword  and  by  disease  to 
only  1500  horse  and  20,000  foot  fit  for  service.  The 
Mohammedan  garrison  was  far  more  numerous,  and 
the  city  was  fonnidably  strong.  But  the  seal  of  the 
Crusaders  was  indomitable"  (Rich,  s.  v.),  and  the  Holy 
City  was  curried  by  storm  July  16, 1099.  Godfrey 
was  proclaimed  first  I^tin  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  he 
rejected  the  title,  and  assumed  the  style  of  '*  Defender 
and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'*  He  defeated  the 
sultan  of  Eg}'pt  at  Ascalon,  August  12, 1009.  God- 
frey compiled  and  promulgated  a  code  named  Lfs  As- 
sises de  Jerusalem,  which,  as  finally  revised  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  ('yprup,  is  printed  in  old  law  French  in 
Beaumanoir's  CotUumes  de  Beauvaisais  (Bourpw  and 
Paris,  1690).  He  died  in  IKiO.  See  Creasy,  in  Rich's 
Cyclop,  of  Biography  ;  English  Cycltipoedia;  Michaud, 
Histoire  des  Croisades. 

Godhead,  the  nature  or  essential  being  of  God 
(Acts  xvii,  29  •,  Rom.  i,  20;  Col.  ii,  9). 

Godliness,  strictly  taken,  is  right  worship  or  de- 
votion, but  in  general  it  imports  the  whole  of  practical 
religion  (1  Tim.  iv,  8;  2  Pet.  i,  6).  It  is  difficult,  as 
Saurin  oUerves,  to  include  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in 
what  is  called  a  definition.  **  It  supposes  knowled^^ 
veneration,  affection,  dependence,  submission,  grati- 
tude, and  oliedience ;  or  it  maj*  be  reduced  to  the-* 
four  ideas :  knowledge  in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  dL*- 
tinguished  from  the  visions  of  the  superstitious;  rerti- 
tude  in  the  conscience,  that  distinguishes  it  fnun  hr- 
pocri!»y ;  sacrtjice  in  the  life,  or  renunciation  of  the 
world,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  unmean- 
'uifi  obedience  of  him  who  goes  as  a  happy  oonstitntioQ 
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leads  him ;  and,  lastly,  zeal  in  the  heart,  which  differs 
from  the  languishing  emotions  of  the  lukewarm. "  The 
advantages  of  this  disposition  are  honor,  peace,  safety, 
usefulness,  support  in  death,  and  prospect  of  gloiy ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  sums  up  all  in  a  few  words,  *'  It  is  prof- 
itable  unto  all  things^  having  the  promise  of  the  life  thut 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8). 
In  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  it  means  the  substance  of  revealed  re- 
ligion as  furnished  in  the  various  particulars  enumer- 
ated.—Barrow,  Woritt,  i,  9;  Scott,  Chrut,Li/e;  Scou. 
gal,  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  qf  Man;  Saurin,  Sermons^ 
Engl,  trans,  v,  serm.  3. 

Godman,  John  D.,  an  American  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1794, 
and,  being  early  left  an  orphan,  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  printer,  and  afterwards  entered  the  navy  as  a 
sailor-boy.  At  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  on  completing  his  studies  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  physician  and  private  teacher  of  an- 
atomy, and  for  some  time  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
the  Medical  Journal.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers'  Medical  College, 
and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  surgeon.  Ill  health,  however, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  practice,  and  spend  a 
winter  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  of  consumption 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  April  17, 1830.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  professional  works  of  value ;  but  he  is  mention- 
ed here  because  of  the  fact  that,  having  at  one  time 
adopted  the  intidelity  and  atheism  of  the  French  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  the  death  of  a  friend  in  1827 
led  him  to  reflection  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  he  became  eminent  for  Christian  piety.  An 
account  of  him  by  Dr.  T.  Sewall  is  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. — Davenport,  Biogr,  ZHction- 
ary;  AlUbone,  Dictionary  ofAuthort^  i,  681. 

Gk>d-maji.     See  Incarnation. 

Godwin,  Francis,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Church  historian,  was  born  at  Havington,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1561.  In  1578  he  entered  the  college 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  his  father,  Thomas 
Godwin,  was  dean.  Here  he  took  successively  the  de- 
grees of  B.A.  in  1580,  M.A.  in  1583,  B.D.  in  1593,  and 
D.D.  in  1595.  He  held  divers  ecclesiastical  offices  un- 
til bis  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of 
£nglaud  csLUaed  him  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  LlandaflT. 
A  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  dedicated  to  James 
I,  secured  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  died 
April,  1633.  His  works  are,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  KnglaTtd  since  the  jirst  planting  of  Chistianity 
m  the  Island^  with  a  history  of  their  lives  and  memorable 
ac/it>Fw(1601,4to;  2d  ed.  with  additions,  and  Latin  trans- 
lation, 1615.  This  translation,  with  a  continuation, 
sras  republished  by  Richardson,  under  the  title  De 
Prmsul^nts  Anglia  Commen/arttM,  Cambridge,  1743,  fo- 
lio):— Rerum  Angliearum  Henrico  VIII,  Edwardo  F/,  et 
Maria  rfgnantiltus.  Annate*  (1616,  fol. ;  London,  1628, 
Ato ;  English,  by  his  son  Morgan.  1630,  fol.^  i—Nunciiu 
inanimatus  in  Utopia  (1629,  8vo): — A  Computation  of 
the  Value  of  the  Roman  Sesterce  and  A  ttic  Talent  (1630) : 
— 7%e  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a  Voyage 
thither  by  Domingo  Consoles  (1638,  8vo ;  another  edit. 
of  1657  contains  a  translation  of  the  Nuncius  inanima- 
tus'). See  Biogrcqphia  Britannica ;  Chalmers,  General 
Biog,  Dictionary, 

Gk>dwln,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  in  1602,  became  head  master  of  the 
free  school  of  Abincdnn  in  1609,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Brightwell,  Berkshire.  He  died  in  1643,  leaving  a 
great  reputation  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  author. 
He  wrote  Moses  and  A  aron  ;  or  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Rites  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  observed  and  at  large 
opened  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  Texts  throughout 
the  whole  Scryoture,  etc.  (London,  1685,  4to,  12th  ed.) ; 
translated  inta  Latin,  Moses  et  Aaron,  cum  HotOngeri 


Kotis  (ITltraj.  1690 ;  often  reprinted)  :—Romana  histo* 
ria  Anthologia,  an  English  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  (Lond.  1686,  4to,  16th  ed.)  :—Dissertatio  de 
theocraHa  Israelitarum :  —  Three  Arguments  to  prove 
Election  upon  Foresight  by  Faith,  a  work  which  brought 
him  into  a  controversy  with  the  ultra-Calvinist,  Dr. 
Twiss  (q.  v.).  See  Home,  Bibliographical  Appendix; 
Dariing,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  i,  1279 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Authors,  i,  682. 

Ooel  (i«ia,  goit,  part,  of  ixj,  gaal\  to  redeem; 
in  full,  D^n  ixia,  avenger  of  blood,  rendered  '*  kins- 
man," "redeemer,"  "avenger,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  right  of  repurchasing  and 
redeeming,  as  well  as  that  of  avenging  blood,  apper- 
tained only  to  the  next  relative ;  hence  goel,  simply, 
is  used  for  the  next  relative  (Lev.  xxv,  25).  SimUar 
usages  prevail  universally  among  the  modem  Arabs. 
See  Blood-revenoe.  Connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  Goel  was,  according  to  custom,  also  that  of  marry- 
ing the  childless  widow  of  the  deceased  relative  (Deut. 
XX,  5-10).     See  Lbvirate  Law. 

The  fact  of  the  close  consanguinity  renders  the  Goel 
an  eminent  type  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  as  is 
especially  evinced  in  that  famous  passage  in  the  Ori- 
ental epic  of  Job.  The  afflicted  man,  by  a  striking 
anticipation  of  the  incarnate  Mediator,  standing  in  im- 
mortal self-existence  over  the  sleeping  ashes  of  his 
kindred  saint,  who  was  misunderstood  and  maligned 
even  by  his  best  eartlily  friends,  thus  touchingly  ex- 
ults in  the  prospect  that  his  disembodied  spirit  should 
survive  to  witness  the  posthumous  vindication  of  hia 
fame  (Job  xix,  25-27) : 

[Be  this  my  dying  testimony,] 
That  /  have  known  my  living  GoOI; 
And  la^t  npon  [the]  dust  he  will  arise  : 
Yes,  after  my  sicin  hua  decnyed,  [even]  thus ; 
Vet  without  my  flesh  <»hall  I  behold  Deity  I 
Whom  /  shall  behold  [as]  mine ; 
(Yes,  my  eyes,  they  have  [already]  seen  [him], 
Nor  has  he  been  strange  [to  me]),. 
[Though]  they  have  failed,  my  reins  within  me. 

The  sentiment  was  well  worthy  to  be  "engraved  with 
an  iron  style,  and  set  with  lead  in  the  rock  forever," 
as  the  epitaph  of  the  noble  patriarch  (ver.  24).  Al- 
though it  does  not  (as  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.)  contain  any  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  yet  it  distinctly  recognises  the  doctrines  of  a 
fellow-feeling  on  the  part  of  God  towards  man,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  shows  how  these 
tenets,  which  lie  at  the  1  asis  of  all  true  religion,  wheth- 
er natural  or  revealed,  are  alone  adequate  to  support 
the  human  spirit  under  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  in  view 
of  death.  (See  StOr,  De  vindice  sanguinis,  Lips.  1694 ; 
Stickel,  De  Goele,  Jen.  18*^2 ;  and  the  dissertations  on 
the  passage  by  Rosshirt  [Herbip.  1791]  and  Kosegar- 
ten  [Griefsw.  1815].)    See  Redeemek. 

Ooepp,  Jeak  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  theo> 
logian,  was  born  at  Heiligenstein,  Alsace,  April  6, 
1771.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Strasburg  un- 
der Oberlin  and  Schweighaeuser,  and  had  already*  bo- 
gun,  his  career  as  a  preacher  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Strasburg,  he  opposed  the  cruelty  of 
Schneider,  the  Republican  commissioner,  and  would 
perhaps  have  paid  dear  for  his  courage  hut  that  he  was 
drafted  into  the  army,  in  which  he  served  until  179^ 
when  he  returned  to  finish  his  theological  studies  at 
Strasburg.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  congregation  at  Strasburg,  almoner 
of  the  Lyceum  of  that  city  in  1803,  director  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  in  1808,  and,  finally,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Paris  in  1809.  There,  together 
with  BoiAsard,  he  opened  the  church  called  the  Bil- 
lettes,  took  care  of  over  14,000  souls  dispersed  all  over 
Paris,  attended  to  the  poor,  the  schools,  and  all  the 
other  details  of  his  charge.  He  was  one  of  the  found* 
ers  of  the  Mistiont  EvoaigUiques,  of  the  Sodete  Bibliquct 
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the  Society  prot€sUmte  de  Prevojfonee  et  de  Seeoun  mu- 
iueU,  and  the  SodeU  de  la  Morale  Chretienne.  In  1815, 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Nimes, 
a  London  society  had  made  proposals  to  the  French 
Protestants  to  help  them.  Had  the  proposal  been  ac- 
cepted, the  position  of  Protestantism  in  France  vroold 
have  become  even  much  worse  than  it  had  been. 
Goepp,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  the  oflfer,  de- 
clined, in  the  name  of  the  French  Protestants,  accept- 
ing the  protection  of  any  foreign  power.  The  French 
government  acknowledged  the  service  thus  rendered 
by  Goepp  by  creating  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Goepp  died  at  Paris  June  21, 1855.  Besides 
his  immense  pastoral  work,  Goepp  did  a  great  deal  of 
literary  labor.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous  pamph- 
lets and  funeral  discourses,  PrMs  de  la  doctrine  chr^ 
tlefine  expotie  par  U  texU  de  VEcriture  Sainte  (in  col- 
laboration with  Boissardf  Paris,  1815, 8vo) : — Prieret  a 
V  usage  du  culte  domestique^  suiviet  des  exercicet  et  pre- 
paralion  a  la  sainte  Cine  (same,  Paris,  1821, 12mo) : — 
Principes  de  la  Religion  chritiemt,  a  Vusage  des  icoles 
elimentdirfs  (Paris,  1826, 12mo) : — Discours  sur  le  noin 
etkbtifdela  SocUti  de  la  Morale  chretienne  (Par.  1834, 
8  vo),  etc.  See  Villenave,  Notice  sur  J.-J.  Goepp, — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouo,  Biog.  Generalt,  xx,  949  sq. 

Gk>ering,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1755.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  designed  his  son  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion, but,  as  the  youth  showed  promising  talents  and 
hopeful  piety,  his  fatlier  consented  to  his  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Helmuth,  and  in  1786  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  York,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til his  death  in  1807.  Mr.  Goering  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  mun,  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Nothing  could  check  his  ardor  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  or  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. In  the  pulpit  he  would  often  electrify  his  aud- 
ience, and  sway  them  at  his  will.  It  was  his  practice 
to  present  to  his  people  systematic  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion, always  accompanied  with  a  pointed  application 
and  an  earnest  appeal.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's 
day,  in  connection  with  the  catechetical  exercise,  he 
examined  the  whole  congregation  on  the  subject  of  the 
morning's  discourse.  Although  he  wrote  much,  he 
published  very  little— only  two  small  works  on  Bap- 
Hsm  and  one  on  Methodism,  His  MSS.  contained  dis- 
cussions of  theological  questions,  inquiries  into  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  translations  from  the  Arabic 
poets,  but  these  valuable  papers,  with  all  his  letters,  in 
compliance  with  his  directions  in  his  last  illness,  were 
comuutted  to  the  flames.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Goerrea  (or  GorreB),  Johann  Joseph  von,  an 
eminent  German  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  born  Jan. 
25,  1776,  at  Coblentz,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in 
that  place.  In  early  life  he  was  involved  in  politics,  and 
in  1798  he  set  up  a  Republican  newspaper,  the  '*  Rothe 
Blatty  Being  sent  on  a  deputation  to  Paris  in  1799,  he 
aaw  French  ^♦freedcim  "  under  Bonaparte,  and  became  dis- 
gusted with  it  In  that  year  he  gave  up  his  joonal, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  af- 
terwards to  philoHophy  and  natural  sciiMice.  In  1802 
appeared  his  Aphorismen  uber  Kunst  (Aphorisms  on 
Art);  in  1805,  Ejrpmtion  der  Phyntdnffi,-  (Physiolo- 
gy) and  Glaube  und  liVwrn  (Faith  and  Knowledge). 
In  18(!6  he  went  to  Hoidellierg,  and  lectured  on  Phys- 
ics there  till  18(W,  when  be  returned  to  Coblentz. 
IHIO  he  publii^hod  Mythengescluchte  der  Asiatischen 
Writ  (Mytholotry  of  the  Asiatic  World,  Heidelberg, 
8vo).  In  1814  he  again  entered  the  political  field 
aiTftiiist  the  French  as  editor  of  the  Phnimcher  Mer- 
kur  (The  Rhenish  Mercury),  a  journal  which  stirred 
the  whole  public  mind  of  Germany.  It  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Prussian  government  in  1816 — a  strange 
reward  for  the  services  it  had  rendered.  In  1819  he 
had  to  take  refuse  in  Strasburg,  in  consequence  of 


publishing  Deutschland  und  die  Becobtiitm^  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  liberal  party  of  Germany.     He  after- 
warda  published  a  number  of  political  works  of  the 
same  vein,  and  tinged  with  mysticism.     In  Struburg 
he  was  Bunonnded  with  Roman  Catholic  influences,  and 
began  to  despair  of  reforming  society  by  politics,    lu 
1825  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history  in  the 
new  University  of  Munich,  and  there  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.    In  1836-42  appeared  his  Ckrid- 
liche  Mystik  (Christian  Mysticism,  Ratisbon,  4  voU. 
8vo).    During  the  conflict  of  the  Prussian  government 
and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  he  wrote,  in  the  interest 
of  the  ultramontane  party,  .l(Aaiia«iicj  (Ratisbon,  1^7, 
4  ediUons),  and  Triatier  (Ratisbon,  18:^).     He  wrote 
several  other  works  in  the  interest  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  died  January  27,  1848.      Goerres  was  a 
prominent  adherent  of  the  first  philosophic  system  of 
Sc helling,  but  he  found  in  the  abstruse  specuUtions 
of  German  philosophy  no  elements  adequate  to  con- 
tent  his  restless  spirit  of  investigation.     He  was  then 
swept  away  by  that  current  of  conservative  Roman- 
Catholic  restorationism,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  carried  a  number  of  German  politi- 
cians, historians,  and  poets  into  the  bosom  of  the  Chnrrh 
of  Rome.     Like  most  of  them,  Goerres  never  regarded 
Romanism  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  history',  but  in- 
vested it  with  all  the  brilliant  features  and  colons  of 
the  ideal  religio-political  society  which  he  had  previ 
ously  conceived  in  his  own  mind.     Still,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  former  studies,  he  went  down  to  the  deep 
grounds  of  mysticism  to  discover  there  a  light  in  the 
darkness,  which  he  had  found  besetting  the  sources  of 
all  sciences.     He  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  mad? 
there  a  great  discovery  in  finding  new  and  wonderfol 
relations  between  the  fables  and  myths  of  paganism 
as  a  shadow,  and  Roman-Catholic  Christianity  as  the 
full  truth;  between  the  myriads  of  mysteries  in  all 
sciences,  and  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  as  a  key  to 
disclose  them.     At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
science  be  posted  a  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  a  watch- 
man ;  by  it  be  measured  all  the  manifold  inventions 
of  our  age,  boldl}'  pretending  that  everything  true  in 
them  came  from  and  pointed  to  a  ^*  Catholic"  truth ; 
and  then  he  called  upon  the  youths  of  his  Church  to 
rewrite  from  this  stand-point  the  history  of  every  sci- 
ence, since  it  had  been  too  long  monopolized  and  dis- 
figured by  Protestant  erudition.     All  this,  set  forth  in 
mystic,  self-confident,  and  passionate  language,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  general  attention  on  the  part  of  h\% 
coreligionists.     The  influence  of  Goerres  was  so  much 
the  greater,  as  he  made  himself,  at  a  critical  moment, 
also  the  political  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
terests, principally  through  the  *'  ffigtonschfU-poHtiscke 
Blatter'  of  Munich,  a  periodical  edited,  although  not 
under  his  name,  yet  under  his  guidance  and  con- 
trolling superintendence.      In  one  thing,  however, 
Goerres  was  greatly  disappointed.     He  found  many 
readers,  hearers,  and  admirers,  but  only  a  verj'  few 
disciples.     They  could  not  master  the  sense  of  their 
teacher's  words ;  a  bad  omen,  indeed,  for  his  anticipa- 
ted dominion  over  the  literature  of  the  world.     The 
first  volume  of  his  collected  works  (Gesammelte  Werh, 
herausg.  von  Marie  Goerren)  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in 
1854.     See  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1855,  p.  146;  Srj»p, 
Joseph  von  Goerres,  eine  Skizze^  etc.  (Ratisbon,  184>«> : 
Hanebcr^r,  Zur  Erinnerung  im  J.  v.  G.  (Munich,  18 1«); 
Heinrich,  J.  v.  (?.,  ein  UhensbUd  (Frankf.  18G7) ;  Hiff, 
Polit.  Blatter,  t.  xxvii ;  BrUhl,  Gesckichte  d.  haikol.  Ut* 
eratar  Deutschlands  (Leips.  1854);  Hoefer,  Sow,  Bi"g. 
Genernle,  xx,  957 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyllop.  r,  2i4  »q. 

Goertner,  John  Pkter,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  was  bom  April  26,  1797,  at  Canajobarie, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  182:*, 
the  Reformatvm  of  Luther  being  his  coramencemeot 
exercise.  For  a  time  he  prosecuted  bis  atodies  at 
Hartwick  Seminary  under  the  direction  of  profip^sof 
Hagelius,  and  then  received  private  Inatmction  froa 
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Dr.  Christian  Schaefi«r,  of  New  York  Citj,  whom  he 
nidedin  hia  pastoral  work.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  York  Ministeriam  in  1824,  and,  after  per- 
forming extensive  missionary  labor  among  the  desti- 
tute Lutherans  in  the  northern  and  western  counties 
of  the  state  and  in  Canada,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Johns- 
ttiwn,  N.  Y.  He  was  loved  and  venerated  not  only  by 
bis  own  people,  but  by  all  who  witnessed  the  results 
of  his  earnest  labors,  and  the  salutary  influence  he  was 
exercising.  His  career  was  a  brief  one.  He  died 
when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. The  impress  of  bis  life  and  efforts  in  the  sanc- 
tified members  of  believing  and  loving  hearts  will  de- 
scend to  children  and  children's  children.  He  left  a 
valuable  MS.  Journal  of  six  Months'  Hetieknce  at  Romt^ 
and  VitU  to  interesting  Cities  in  Europe.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Ooeachel  (or  GMSsohel),  Karl  Friedrich,  a  Ger^ 
man  writer  on  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Langen- 
Milza.  After  studying  law  at  Leipaic  he  became  Judge  in 
I^ngensalza,  and  in  1818  published  a  history  of  that 
town.  In  1844  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  minis- 
try of  justice  as  *'Geheimer  Oberregierungsrath,"  from 
1845  to  1848  he  was  president  of  the  consistory  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1848  be  withdrew  from  the  public  service 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  Naumburg,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  22,  1862.  He  at  first  endeavored  {Aphorismen 
vber  Nichtwissen  ttnd  absoUU.  Wisaen^  1829)  to  show  the 
agreement  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with  Christian- 
ity, also  to  refute  Strauss  from  this  stand-point  {Bei- 
trdge  zur  specul.  Philosophies  1888) ;  but  gradually  he 
joined  more  and  more  the  party  of  the  Confessional 
Lutherans.  He  conducted  the  judicial  proceedings 
against  Wislicenus,  Uhlich,  and  the  Friends  of  Light 
(q.  v.),  and  in  1848  had  to  leave  Magdeburg  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  of  the  people  against  him. 
He  had  previously  tendered  his  resignation  because 
the  government  had  allowed  the  Free  Congre^ration 
of  Magdeburg  the  nse  of  one  of  the  Protestant  church- 
es of  the  city.  Goeschel  wrote  several  works  on  Dante 
which  are  highly  valued. — Herzog,  BeaUEncyklopadie^ 
xix,  567. 

Qoettiiigen  (or  GKSttlngen),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
with  12,674  inhabitants  (in  1864).  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  German  university  (Georgia  Augusta),  which 
was  founded  in  1733  by  king  George  II  of  England,  and 
opened  in  1787,  and  which  numbered,  in  1868, 106  teach- 
ers and  805  students.  The  library  of  the  university  con- 
tains over  860,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.  Among  the 
best-known  theological  profeasors  of  the  university  be- 
long Gieseler  (q.v.),  Lttcke  (q.v.),  and  Ewald.  See  Pttr- 
ter,  Versuch  einer  akadem.  GeUhrtengesch.  der  Univer' 
sitdt  Gottingen  (2  vols.  Goett.  1765-88 ;  continued  by 
Saalfeld,  Hamb.  1820 ;  and  by  Osterley,  Goett.  1838). 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Qoetae  (or  Gdtxe),  Oeorg  Heinrlch,  a  German 
writer,  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  11, 1667.  In  1687  he 
passed  M.  A.  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1 690  be- 
came Protestant  pastor  of  Bury,  in  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1702  he  became  superintendent  of  the  churches 
of  Lubeck,  in  which  c^ice  he  continued  until  his  death, 
March  29,  1729  (according  to  others,  April  25, 1728). 
He  left  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  works,  mostly  on 
literary  or  historical  questions.  The  most  important 
are,  De  VipHiis  paschalibus  veterum  christianorvm  (Lpz. 
1687, 4to) : — De  A  rchidiacoms  veteris  Ecclesue  (Leipzig, 
16«7,  4to):— De  dnbiis  Athanasii  Scriptis  (Lpz.  1689, 
4to): — De  Lvfheranismo  D,  Bemardi  (Dresden,  1701, 
4 to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  St.  Bernard 
preached  the  same  doctrines  as  Luther : — ParcdltUsmus 
Jndm  proditoris  et  Romana  Ecclesitr  (Lubeck,  1706, 4to) : 
— Ehffia  Germanorum  quorundam  Theohgomm  (Lub. 
1709, 4to) :  this  work  contains  eighty-four  biographical 
sketches ;  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin,  xxi,  62  sq. 

Ooetse  (or  Gdtxe),  Johann  Melchior,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  was  bom  in  Halberstadt,  Oct.  16, 1717,  and 
studied  at  Jena  and  Halle.    He  was  for  nine  years  (1 741- 
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50)  assistant  preacher  at  Aschersleben,  was  then  called  to 
Magdeburg,  and  finally  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine, 
at  Hamburg,  in  1755.  He  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran, 
and  attacked  especially  the  semi-infidel  writings  of 
such  men  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Semler,  etc.  He  died 
May  19,  1786,  leaving  behind  him  more  than  sixty 
works,  the  most  remarkable  among  which  are.  Von 
des  Utrm  Chrigti  hochwurdigem  Abendmahl  (1757): — 
Jheol,  Untersuch,  d,  Sittlichk.  dtr  Dtut,  Hchaubuhne  (2d 
edit.  1770),  against  the  latent  neologism  of  Schlosser 
and  Alberti : — Exercitatio  historico4heologica  de  patrum 
primitiva  Eci'lesiaa  JeUciori  successu  in  proJUganda  gen- 
tium svpersiitione  guam  in  confirmanda  doctrina  christi- 
ana  (Halle,  1788, 4to) : — Gedanken  u^d^Betrachtung  von 
der  Butimnwngdes  Menscken  (Halle,  1748, 8vo) : — Ver' 
theidigung  des  richiigen  Begriffs  v,  d.  Av/erstthung  der 
Todten^  gegen  Basedow  (Hamburg,  1764, 4to),  etc.  H  is 
autobiography  was  published  in  1786  (8vo).  See  F. 
L.  Hoffbiann,  Hamb,  BUMioph,  iv;  Serapeum,  1852, 
No.  21  a,  22 ;  Thiess,  Gelehrl.  Hamb.  Deutsch,  Bibltoth- 
eeOf  xvii,  615-629 ;  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  Bisbeck  und 
Got  tae  (Offenbach,  1787, 8vo) ;  Warhafte  Nachricht  v. d, 
Leben  des  M,  Gdtze  (Hamb.  1786,  8vo).— Herzog,  Real- 
EncgUop.  v,  226 ;  Hoefer,  News.  Biog.  Gin,  xxi,  64  sq. 

Gk>fflne,  Leonard,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1648,  joined  in  1669  the  order  of 
the  Premonstratenses  in  the  abbey  of  Steinfeld,  la- 
bored many  years  as  a  priest  at  Oberstein  and  Coer- 
feld  in  Westphalia,  and  died  August  11, 1719.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  devotional  work  (Christkathoi,  Unter^ 
rickts  und  Erbauungsbuck)  which  has  passed  through 
a  very  large  number  of  editions  and  is  still  in  common 
nse.  There  are  new  revised  editions  of  the  work  by 
Steck  (Tubingen,  9th  ed.  1869),  and  by  Diez  (2  vols. 
Wurzburg,  1864).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Gog  (Heb.  id.  ^iS ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Twy,  but  Tovy 
in  1  Chron.  v,  4 ;  Vulg.  Gog)^  the  name  of  two  men, 
but  whether  they  have  any  connection  is  doubtful.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  for  Aoao,  in 
Numb,  xxiv,  7,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  specialty, 
tradition  (Mishna,  Shabb,  118)  making  the  Messianic 
time  to  be  distinguished  by  an  antecedent  struggle 
with  Gog,  as  the  Apocalypse  does  the  millennium.  See 
also  Hamon-ooo. 

As  to  the  signification  of  Gog,  it  appears  to  mean 
mountain^  i.  e.  Caucasus  (Persic  koh^  Ossetic  ghogh,  i.  e. 
mountain;  and  even  the  classical  name  '* Caucasus" 
originated  in  KoK-Kaf^  since  Caucasus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scythian  people.  The  hardening  of  the 
last  sound  (A)  into  g  (gog  frcm  kth)  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken place  early,  and  when  the  name  had  already  be- 
come that  of  a  people,  the  other  names,  Magog,  Agag 
(Samaritan  Agog^  gentile  Agcgi^  Phoenic.  Agog)  also 
arose.  Another  explanation  from  the  Pehlvi  Imka^ 
**raoon"  (see  Grabsckriji  des  Darius,  p.  64),  because 
they  prayed  to  the  moon,  is  improliable.  A  Shemittc 
et}'moIogy  is  also  possible.  From  the  reduplicated 
form  K^^a  (from  the  root  KJi,  whence  39,  a  roof),  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  be  high  or  overtopping"  llSi  might  stg- 
nify  a  mountain  or  summit  (compare  Arabic  jt/Ju,  brea^ 
of  a  ship,  i.  e.  something  heightened).  Figuratively, 
this  stem  would  mean  gigantic,  great  of  stature,  power- 
/u/,  warlike  (cognate  with  ■p"'^J?  of  Isa.  xviii,  2);  com  p. 
Sanskrit  ibu,  to  be  mighty,  kavi  (in  the  Vedas,  Persic 
kav\  king^  modem  Persian  kav,  warlike  or  valiant ;  in 
which  sense  the  Amalekite  name  Agag  or  Agog,  the 
Heb.  name  Gog,  and  the  Pheen.  Agog  in  the  story  of 
Ogyges,  may  be  taken.  In  (Jen.  xiv,  1  Symmachus 
has  teken  '^%  Goy,  i.  e.  heathen,  for  JilA,  Gog,  and 
therefore  translates  it  by  "  Scythians."— FOrst.  Heb. 
Lex.  s.  V. 

1.  Srn  of  Shemaiah,  and  father  of  Shunet,  and  one  of 
the  descendants  (apparently  great-great-grandson)  of 
Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  4).  B.C.  post  1856.  Most  copies 
of  the  Sept.,  however,  read,  very  dififisrent  names  hera 
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2.  In  Ezekiel  Gog  is  (1.)  the  name  of  a  mixed  race 
4welliog  in  the  extreme  north,  comprehended  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  the  Sc^thiant;  thence  trans- 
ferred (2.)  to  the  centre  and  representative  of  their 
race,  i.  e.  their  kicg  <[chap.  xxxviii,  39).  Gog  comes 
forth  from  the  distant  north  {xxxviii,  15 ;  xxxix,  2), 
the  prince  of  Rosh,  Me^hecb,  and  Tubal  (apparently 
also  of  Siras),  with  bis  army  of  cavalry  (xxxviii,  15), 
marching  against  the  people  of  Israel,  where  he  is  mi- 
raculously encountered  (xxxvlii,  17-28)  and  annihila- 
ted (xxxix,  1-8).  In  the  later  tradltiou  which  sprang 
ft-oni  Ezekiel's  description,  Gog  along  with  Magog  rep- 
resents the  mixed  population  of  the  north,  the  Scythi- 
ans, Caucasians,  etc.  (3.)  Gog  is  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  people  Gog,  i.  e.  of  the  Scythians ;  but 
this  only  in  the  somewhat  mudlfied  language  of  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  (Rev.  xx,  8,  Fwy,  together  with  Ma- 
ywy),  as  it  has  become  a  geographical  name  in  Arabic 
likewise ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  assertions  of 
other  Oriental  authors,  in  whose  traditions  this  people 
oecupv  an  important  place,  as  the  name  of  a  country 
(see  D'Herbelot,  BibL  Or,  p.  528). 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explanations 
of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog ;  but  they  have  generally 
understood  them  as  symbolical  expressions  for  the 
heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or  more  particularly  for  the 
Scythians,  a  vague  knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have 
reached  the  Jews  In  Palestine  about  that  period.  Thus 
Josephus  {Ani.  i,  6, 8)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
JMagog^  and  rendered  it  by  Yxvdai ;  and  so  does  Je- 
rome, while  Suldas  renders  it  by  llkpaai — a  difference 
that  matters  but  little  in  the  main  question,  since  Yxv- 
6ai,  in  the  ancient  authors,  is  but  a  collective  name 
for  the  northern  but  partially-known  tribes  (Cellarius, 
Notit.  ii,  753  sq.) ;  and,  indeed,  as  such  a  collective 
name,  Magog  seems  also  to  Indicate  in  the  Hebrew  the 
tribes  about  the  Caucasian  mountains  (comp.  Jerome 
on  Ezek.  ihid.'),  Bochart  {Pkal.  lil,  18)  supports  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  though  by  but  very  precarious 
etymologies.  According  to  Reinegge  {Descrip.  of  the 
C^tucasua,  ii,  79),  some  of  the  Caucasian  people  call 
their  mountains  Gog,  and  the  highest  northern  points 
Magog.  The  Arabians  are  of  opinion  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  Tartars  and  Sclavonians,  and  they 
put  Yajuj  and  MajuJ  always  in  conjunction,  thereby 
indicating  the  extreme  points  of  north  and  north-east 
of  Asia  (Haver,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  i).  Kor  are 
there  wanting  interpreters  who  understand  by  the  Gog 
of  Revelations  the  anti-Christ,  and  by  the  Gog  of  Eze- 
kiel the  Goths,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
5th  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  (See  Danderstad, 
Gog  et  Magog^  Lips.  1663 ;  ZeiUchr.f.  icitsenack.  Theol. 
1862,  p.  111.)  In  the  Apocalypse  these  names  appear 
to  symbolize  some  future  barbarian  or  infidel  enemy 
that  is  to  arise  against  Christianity  (Stuart's  CofnmerU. 
ad  loc.).    See  Maooo. 

Gogerly,  Daniel  JV)hx,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
missionary  and  scholar,  was  Ijom  in  London  in  August, 
1792,  and  at  fourteen  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Society.  He  showed  signs  of  remarkable  talent, 
and  at  an  enrly  age  became  a  local  preacher.  In  1818 
he  was  sent  to  Ceylon  to  take  charge  of  the  Wesle3'an 
mission  press  at  Colombo.  In  1822  he  entered  the 
regular  missionary  service,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  preach  extempore  in  Cingalese.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  the  country,  especially  the  Pali,  which  is,  to  the 
Buddhist,  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  gave  any  critical  or  scientific 
study  to  this  dialect.  In  1834  he  was  stationed  at 
Madura,  where  he  had  special  opportunities  to  study 
Pali  under  learned  native  priests.  He  arranged  about 
16,000  words  for  a  dictionary',  and  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing copies  made  of  all  the  sacred  books,  with  their 
glosses.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wesleyan  mission.   In  1838  Mr.  Gogerly  became  chair- 


man of  the  mission,  and  afterwards  general  snperio' 
tendent.  The  government  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Central  School  Commission  of  Ceylon.  In  1822  be 
had  become  one  of  the  translators  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Cingalese  version  is 
largely  due  to  his  labors.  Every  wend  of  all  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  printed  by  the  aocie^  passed  under 
his  eye  as  editor  and  corrector.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant literary  labors  were  contributions  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the,  Rogal  AHatic  Society,  and  to  other  periodi- 
cals, in  illustration  of  the  Pali  literature  of  Buddhism. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  As  a  polemic  work  against 
Buddhism,  he  published  ChrisUani  PragmfopU ;  the  Ev- 
idences and  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion :  in  Cin- 
I  galese  (Colombo,  Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  1862).  A 
I  native  gentleman  offered  fifty  dollars  for  a  Buddhist 
'  refutation  of  this  work,  but  it  never  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Gogerly  died  September  %  1862.  Both  in  England 
and  France,  he  was  recognised  as  the  master  of  Pali 
literature.  His  writings  on  the  subject  are  to  be  col- 
lected, it  is  said,  and  published  in  Paris. — London  Qwr- 
terly  Reviete,  April,  1863,  art.  v. 

Gk>g;uet,  Axtoxne-yves,  a  French  jorisoonsalt, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  18, 1716,  and  became  counsel- 
lor to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  literature,  and  especially  to.  historical  stnd^ 
ies.  His  name  is  chiefly  pre^erveid  by  his  great  work 
Origine  des  Lois,  dts  Arts,  et  des  Sciencts^  duz  Ies  A»- 
ciens  Peoples  (3  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1758,  in  which  be 
was  assisted  by  his  friend  Fugere).  It  treats  the  hL«. 
tory  of  civilization  among  the  Assyrians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians,  Phmnicians,  and  the  early  Greeks,  in 
vol.  i ;  and  in  vol.  ii,  the  period  from  the  death  of  Ja- 
cob to  the  establishment  of  monarchy  among  the  He- 
brews, with  the  usages,  etc.  of  the  Lydians  and  Phryg- 
ians, with  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  people  of 
Crete.  The  third  volume  carries  the  subject  down  to 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  oth- 
er two.  Gognet  adds  also  dissertations  on  ancient 
coins;  on  the  astronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldeans; 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians,  Eg;)'ptians,  and 
Chinese;  on  Sanchoniatho ;  and  on  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.  Goguet  died  in 
1758.  His  work  has  passed  through  several  editions 
in  France,  of  which  the  last  is  that  of  Paris,  1809,  3 
vols.  8vo.  There  is  an  English  translation,  Origiti  of 
Laws,  etc.  (Lond.  1775,  8  vol^.  8vo). — English  Cifdupet- 
dia ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xxi,  75. 

Qoun  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  peo- 
ple in  northern  Palestine  (C^'^-Si,  Gogim\  Josh,  xii,  23 ; 
Sept.  ru/e>;i,Vulg.^en^,  A.V.  "nations"),  whose  king 
lived  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.).  A  simitar  designation  is  em- 
ployed also  in  Gen.  xlv,  1  respecting  Tidal  (q.  v.), 
'*king  of  nations"  (Sept.  »3wy,  Vulg.  genies).  It  is, 
however,  the  universal  term  for  Gbntiles  (q.  v.). 

Going,  JoNATHAiT,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Reading,  Vt.  March  7, 1786,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  while 
a  member  of  college,  and  pursued  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Messer,  then  president 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Messer's  orthodoxy  was  not  above 
suspicion,  and  Mr.  Going  became  unsettled  in  his  doc^ 
trinal  views  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  and  finally  be- 
came solidly  grounded  in  "the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation," He  was  ordained  in  1811,  and  wttled  at 
Cavendish,  Vt.  At  this  time,  out  of  forty-fim  Bap- 
tist ministen  in  that  state,  be  was  the  only  one  who 
had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  an  extensive  in^ 
fluence.  He  was  called  in  1815  to  Worcester,  Mas*. 
Here  his  labors  were  the  means  of  building  ap  a  large 
and  efficient  chureh.  He  took  an  active  interen  in 
public  education,  and  aided  in  founding  the  Xewton 
Theological  Institution.  A  journey,  in  1831,  into  what 
was  then  **the  West,"  awakened  his  interest  in  bone 
missionary  enterprises.     The  American  Baptist  Home 
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Missionary  Society  was  formed  the  followiog  year,  and 
Dr.  Going  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary. 
After  live  years*  successful  service,  be  accepted  a  call 
to  the  presidency  of  Granville  Colletze,  Ohio,  now  Den- 
ison  University.  His  administration  of  the  college 
did  much  to  fdve  it  a  substantial  foundation  and  to  in- 
sure its  healthful  growth.  He  died  Nov.  9, 1844.  He 
was  strong,  active,  indefatigable,  and  his  wh<ile  energy 
was  kindled  by  a  passion  for  usefulness.     (L.  £.  S.) 

Gto'lan  (Heb.  Golan\  l^iA,  exile  accord,  to  Gesen., 
but  circk  accord,  to  FUrst ;  Sept.  VavKwv ;  once  6'a- 
l<m\  iftj*  **keri"  at  Josh,  xxi,  27,  Sept.  r«\dv),  a 
city  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iv,  28)  allotted  out  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  east  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh. 
xzi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  71),  and  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (zx,  8).  We  find  no  fur- 
ther  notice  of  it  in  Scripture ;  and  though  Ensebius 
and  Jerome  say  it  was  still  an  important  place  in  their 
time  {OnomaBt,  s.  v.  TcntKutv^  Gaulon ;  Keland,  PakBtt. 
p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  word  is 
recognised  in  the  present  Jauidn^  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt  {Syria,  p.  286)  as  giving  name  to  a  district  lying 
east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  composed  of  the  an- 
cient Gaulonitis,  with  part  of  Bashan  and  Argob  (see 
also  Robinson's  Ruearches^  iii,  808, 812 ;  Append,  p.  149, 
162).  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Gaulonitis  of  the 
later  Jewish  history  must  have  included  part  of  the 
more  ancient  Bashan,  if  Golan  gave  name  to  the  prov- 
ince, seeing  that  Golan  was  certainly  in  Bashan.  The 
city  Itself  may  have  been  situated  on  teil  eUFertu^ 
which,  although  destitute  of  ruins,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  Jebel  Heuh  that  principally  consti- 
tutes the  modem  district.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  village  of  Natoa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan, 
around  which  are  extensive  ruins  (see  Porter,  Handb, 
for  Syr.  and  PaUst.),  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Go- 
lan ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ; 
and  Nawa,  besides,  is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  arising  ftom 
the  fact  that  the  Judas  whom  Josephus  {Ant,  xviii,  1, 
1)  calls  a  Gaulonite  is  called  by  Luke  (Acts  v,  87)  a 
Galilsan.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Josephus 
elsewhere  {War^  ii,  20,  4)  carefully  distinguishes  Gal- 
ilee and  Gaulonitis.  Yet  be  himself  elsewhere  calls 
this  very  Judas  a  Galilsean  {Ant.  xviji,  1,  6 ;  xx,  6,  2 ; 
Wary  ii,  9, 1).  It  is,  Arom  this,  probable  that  Judas  had 
a  double  cognomen,  perhaps  because  he  Iiad  been  bom 
in  Gaulonitis,  but  had  been  brought  up  or  dwelt  in 
Galilee ;  as  Apollonian,  although  an  Egyptian,  yet  was, 
from  hb  place  of  residence,  called  Rhodius  (see  Kui- 
nol,  in  Act.  v,  37).     See  Judas  (the  GALiLiCAM). 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by  Jo- 
sephus (TavXdvTi,  War,  i,  4,  4,  and  8) ;  he,  however, 
more  frequently  speaks  of  the  province  which  took  its 
name  from  it,  Gauhnitit  (ravXavinv)*  When  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, but  never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power, 
and  rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these 
provinces  at  least  were  of  ancient  ori^dn  [see  Tracho- 
iciTis  and  Hacrak],  and  bad  been  distinct  principal- 
ities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  or  his  predecessors 
united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as 
one  kingdom ;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces—  Gaulanitis,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanca  (Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  5, 
3,  and  7,  4;  i,  6,  4;  xvi,  9, 1;  War,  1,  20,  4;  iii,  8, 1; 
iv,  1, 1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  oif  Golan  rose 
to  power  it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  tlie 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jose- 
phus, especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modem  divisions  of  Bashan.  It  lay  east  of 
Galilee  and  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gadare,  Josephus, 
WoTf  iii,  8, 1).     Gamala,  an  important  town  on  the 


eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Husn, 
and  the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis  (  War,  iv,  1, 1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been 
the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefon  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fonntains  at  Dan  and  Csesarea- 
Philippi,  formed  the  westem  boundary  (  War,  iii,  3,  6). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
modem  province  of  Jaulan  (the  Arubic  forai  of  the 
Hebrew  iVlS,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Vav' 
XaviTii;)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaulanitis ; 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  their  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jaulan  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient  Iturssa), 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hanran  [q.  v.].  The  principal 
cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Ju- 
lias or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii,22),  Seleucia,  and  Sogane 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 1,  and  6 ;  iv,  1, 1). 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name  Mithor 
(-iD"^C)  is  given  in  1  Kings  xx,  28,  26— "the  plain" 
in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the  Israel- 
ites, near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  modem  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §  6 ;  Porter,  Handbook 
/or  Syr.  and  PcU.  p.  425).  The  westem  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  m^^d,  and 
bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  feet  in  height,  and  when 
seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain 
range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall 
of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  remarkable  feature  whieh 
led  the  ancient  geographers  to  suppose  that  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Gilead  was  joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland, 
p.  842).  Further  north,  idongthe  bank  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich 
soil^  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant 
herbage,  spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beau- 
tiful flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round-topped,  pictu- 
resque hills  extends  southward  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
from  the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  westem  edge  of 
the  plateau.  Ihese  are  in  places  covered  with  no- 
ble forests  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis 
was  once  densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely deserted.  Among  the  towns  and  villages  which 
it  once  contained  are  still  left  the  names  of  127  places, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  eleven,  are 
now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patches  of  its  soil  are 
cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost — 
the  tender  grass  of  early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the 
Turkmans  and  el-Fudhl  Arabs — the  only  tribes  that 
remain  permanently  in  this  region — are  not  able  to 
consume  it ;  and  the  *Anazeh,  those  **  children  of  the 
East*'  who  spread  over  the  land  like  locusts,  and 
'*  whose  camels  are  without  number'^  (Judg.  vii,  12), 
only  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.  At  that  sea- 
son the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — their 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains,  their 
cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain,  and  their  fierce 
cavaliers  roaming  far  and  wide,  "their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Handbook  for  St/ri.i 
and  Palest,  p.  295,  424, 461,  531 ;  Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, ii,  250 ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi,  292 ;  Burckhardt  s 
Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  277 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  819 ; 
Thomson.  Ixmd  and  Bf.ok,  ii,  12  sq. ;  Schwarzj  Palest. 
p.  220.    See  Bashan. 

Gk>ld  (Gr.  xP^ai\  or  xpvoioif,  the  last  being  prob. 
a  diminutive  of  the  former  and  more  general  term,  and 
therefore  expressing  gold  in  a  small  piece  or  quantity, 
especially  as  wrought,  e.  g.  a  golden  ornament,  1  Pet. 
iii,  3 ;  Rev.  xvii,  4 ;  [xviii,  16 ;]  or  gold  coin.  Acts  iii, 
6 ;  XX,  88 ;  1  Pet  i,  18 ;  but  also  used  of  the  metal 
generally,  Heb.  ix,  4;  1  Pet.  i,  7;  Rev.  iii,  28;  xxi. 
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18,  21),  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  tram  its  color, 
lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful  properties 
(Pliuy,  H.  N,  xxziii,  19).  As  it  is  only  procured  in 
small  quantities,  its  value  is  less  liable  to  change  than 
that  of  other  metals,  and  this,  with  its  other  qualities, 
has  in  all  ages  rendered  it  peculiarly  available  for 
coin.  There  are  six  Hebrew  words  used  to  denote  it, 
and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job  zxviii,  15,  16,  17. 
These  are : 

1.  SilT,  zakab^,  the  common  name,  connected  with 
3n2C,  Uahab^  (to  be  yeUow)^  as  Germ,  peld^  from  ffelb, 

yellow.  Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it,  as  **iine" 
(2  Chron.  iii,  6),  »*  refined"  (1  Chron.  xxviu,  18), 
"pure"  (Exod.  xxv,  11).  In  opposition  to  these, 
"  beaten  gold"  (;:s^nv  't)  is  probably  tnixed  gold ; 
Sept  iXaroc ;  used  of  Solomon*s  shields  (1  Kings  x« 
16).  In  Job  xxxvii,  22  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "fair 
'  weather;"  Sept.  vi^iy  xP^^^^^vvra  (comp.  Zech.  iv, 
12).  The  corresponding  Chald.  word  is  ^^n*^,  dehab' 
(Dan.ii,32;  iii,  1,6, 7). 

2.  "^'i^D,  8egor^  (Job  xxviil,  15),  elsewhere  as  an  ep- 
ithet, "^^30,  saffur^  (Sept.  Ksifu\iov\  either  from  its 
compactness,  or  as  being  inclosed  or  treasured,  i.  e. 
fine  gold  (1  Kings  vi,  20 ;  vii,  49,  etc.).  Many  names 
of  precious  substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  sig- 
nifying concealment,  as  "fi^Ipp  (Gen.  xliii,  28,  A.  V. 
**  treasure"). 

8.  TQ,  paz',  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii,  17 ; 
Psa.  xix,  10 ;  xx,  8 ;  ex,  127 ;  Prov.  viii,  19 ;  Cant, 
v,  11, 15 ;  Isa.  xiii,  12 ;  Lam.  iv,  2 ;  invariably  "fine" 
[once  "pure"]  gold),  probably  from  ^]^^paxas^,  to 
separate,  Rosenmfiller  (Alterthumsk.  iv,  49)  makes  it 
come  from  a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy ;  but 
nin^  (2  Chron.  ix,  17)  corresponds  to  tfisiiQ  (1  Kings 
X,  18).  The  Sept.  render  it  by  \i9oc  "f"oc»  XP*'*"oi' 
dirvpov  (Isa.  xiii,  12 ;  Theodot.  dvii^ov ;  comp.  Thnc. 
it,  13 ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  19,  cbruMsd).  In  Psa.  cxix,  127, 
the  Sept.  render  it  Torral^iov  (A.V.  '*fine  gold");  but 
Schleusner  happily  conjectures  to  ira^tov,  the  Hebrew 
word  being  adopted  to  avoid  tlie  repetition  of  \pvo6Q 
{Tkes,  s.  V.  TuieaZ, ;.  Hesych.  s.  v.  jcdl^iov). 

4.  *isa,  betsar'  (Job  xxxvi,  19,  fig.  of  riches),  or 

*^3Ca,  be'tscTy  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 

xxii,  24;  Sept.  dirvpov \  A.V.  ^^ffoldM  dust"). 
The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : 

5.  DHS,  he^them  (also  implying  something  concealed 
or  separated.  Job  xxviii,  16, 19;  xxxi,  24;  Psa.  xlv, 
9;  Prov.  xxv,  12 ;  Cant  v,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  x, 
5 ;  Sept.  j^vaiov ;  and  in  Isa.  xiii,  12  \i$oi:  iroAvri- 

6.  ynn,  chartas'  =  '' dug  out"  (Prov.  viii,  10, 18), 
a  general  name  (Prov.  iii,  14;  xvi,  16;  Zech.  ix,  3) 
which  has  become  special  (Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  where  it 
cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose,  Bochart,  Hierot. 
ii,  9).    Michaelis  connects  the  word  with  the  Greek 

XpVfTOQ. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
ii,  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  it  (at  Mount 
Pangseus),  and  the  art  of  working  it  to  Cadmus  QH. 
N.  vii,  57) ;  and  his  statement  is  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Stromat,  i,  363,  ed.  Pott.).  It  was  at 
first  chiefiy  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  22) ; 
and  although  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  "very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2), 
yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in  purchases,  is  made  till 
after  his  return  from  Eg^'pt.  Coined  money  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  (e.  g.  Homer,  //.  vii,  473)  till  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs 
gold  is  represented  as  being  weighed  in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purposes  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  21).  No  coins  are 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  Nin. 
ii,  418).  "Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was 
not  used  as  a  standard  of  value«  but  was  considered 


merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
weighed  like  other  articles"  (Jahn,  Bibl.  ArdL  §  115; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xxi,  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times  (I 
Chron.  xxii,  14 ;  Nah.  ii,  9 ;  Dan.  iii,  1) ;  but  this  did 
not  depreciate  its  value,  because  of  the  enormoos  quan- 
tities consumed  by  the  wealthy  in  fumiture,  etc  (1 
Kings  vi,  22 ;  x,  passim ;  Cant  iii,  9, 10;  Esth.  i.  6; 
Jer.  X,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  Od,  xix,  55 ;  Herod,  ix,  82). 
Probably,  too,  the  art  of  gilding  was  known  extensive- 
ly, being  applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city 
(Herod,  i,  98 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard, 
ii,  264).  Many  tons  of  gold  were  spent  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  alone,  though  die  expression  j»jai- 
teous  €u  stones  (2  Chron.  i,  15)  may  be  considered  as 
hyperbolical.  It  is,  however,  confirmed  by  the  htstory 
of  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Persians,  that  the  period  referred  to  really  abound- 
ed in  gold,  which  was  imported  in  vast  masses  from 
Africa  and  the  Indies  (Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  1,  37  sq.). 
The  queen  of  Sheba  brought  with  her  (ftt»m  AraUa 
Felix),  among  other  presents,  120  talents  of  gold  (2 
Chron.  ix,  9). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix,  28 ;  x,  1 : 
Job  xxviii,  16;  in  Job  xxii,  24  the  word  Ophir  is  used 
for  gold).    Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now  (Niebnhr's 
Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be  (Artemidor.  ap.  Stra- 
bo,  xvi,  3, 18,  where  he  speaks  of  an  Arabian  river 
\l/fjyfia  xP^ooif  Kara^kptav).     Diodorus  also  says  that 
it  was  found  there  native  (airvpov)  in  good-sized  nug- 
gets QSwXdpia'),     Some  suppose  that  Ophir  was  an 
Arabian  port  to  which  gold  was  brought  (compare  2 
Chron.  ii,  7 ;  ix,  10).     Other  gold-bearing  countries 
were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Dan.  x,  5),  Parvaim  (2  Chron. 
iii,  6),  and  (at  least  primevally)  Havilah  (Gen.  ii, 
11).     No  traveller  in  Palestine  makes  any  mention 
of  gold  except  Dr.  Edward  D.  Clarke.     At  the  lake 
of  Til)erias,  be  observes,  "  Native  gold  was  found  here 
formerly.    We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  but, 
on  account  of  its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to  |«y  prop- 
er attention  to  it,  notwithstandintc  the  hints  given  by 
more  than  one  writer  upon  the  subject."     However, 
for  every  practical  purpose,  it  may  be  said  that  Pkles- 
tine  has  no  gold.     It  is  alwa^'S  spoken  of  by  the  Jew. 
ish  writers  as  a  foreign  product.     As  gold  was  very 
common,  relatively,  in  ^gypt  at  a  very  eariy  date, 
much  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Hebrews  was 
probably  obtained  thence  (Exod.  xii,  83;  xxxii,  2,  4; 
XXX viii,  24). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  Ixvi, 
10 ;  Prov.  xvii,  3 ;  xxvii,  21 ;  and  in  Isa.  xlvi,  6  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (compare  Judg.  xvii,  4,  C|^2S)  is  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  the  overla^nng  of  idols 
with  gold-leaf  (RosenmUller's  Minerals  of  Scripture,^ 
46-^1).     See  Gk>u)SMiTH. 

Gold,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  s^-mbol  of  great  value, 
duration,  incorruptibility,  and  strength  (Isa.  xiii,  12; 
Lam.  iv,  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  20;  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xxxvi, 
19).  In  Dan.  ii,  38,  the  Bab^'lonian  empire  is  a  "  head 
of  gold,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  great  riches ;  and 
Babylon  was  called  by  Isaiah,  as  in  our  version,  "the 
golden  city"  (xiv,  4),  but  more  properly  **the  exact- 
ress  of  gold."  In  Eccles.  xii,  6,  some  explain  the  ex- 
pression "or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken"  of  the  human 
head  or  skull,  which  resembles  a  bowl  in  form.  In 
Rev.  iv,  4,  "the  elders,"  and  ix,  7,  "the  locusts,  had 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  In  the  costume  of 
the  East,  a  linen  turban  with  a  gold  ornament  was 
reckoned  a  crown  of  gold,  and  is  so  called  in  the  lan> 
guage  of  Scriptura  (Lev.  viii,  9).  Gold  denotes  spirit- 
uall}*  the  redeeming  merits  of  Christ  (Rev.  iii,  18 :  "I 
counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayst  be  rich"),  though  others  interpret  it  of 
being  rich  in  good  works  before  God.  In  1  Cor,  iii, 
12,  it  seems  to  denote  sincere  believen,  built  into  the 
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Christum  Churcb,  who  will  stand  the  fiery  triiL     See 
Mktau 

Golden  Calf  (nsQp  V?$>  e'gelmauekah^Aiteer. 
imoffej  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  8;  Deut.  Ix,  16;  Neh.  ix,  19, 
lit.  a  ccUfy  a  moUeu  image,  and  therefore  massive,  not 
a  mere  wooden  idol  plated  with  gold),  an  idolatrous 
representation  of  a  young  bnllock,  which  the  Israelites 
formed  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxii,  8  sq. ;  compare 
Psa.  cvi,  19 ;  Acts  vii,  89  sq.),  interdicted  by  Jehovah 
(Hengstenberg,  Pentai,  i,  159) ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  I  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  erected 
into  a  national  object  of  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq. ; 
2  Kings  X,  29 ;  comp.  xvii,  16 ;  Hoe.  viii,  6  sq. ;  x,  5 ; 
Tobit  i,  5)  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (q.  v.).  See  Imaob. 
The  symbol  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Egypt 
(comp.  Eaek.  xz,  7,  8 ;  Acts  vi,  89 ;  see  Philo,  ii,  159 ; 
Hengstenberg,  Pentai.  i,  156  sq.),  where  living  bul- 
locks, Apia  (q.  v.),  as  a  living  symbol  of  sins  (Plu- 
tarch, lid.  83)  in  Memphis  (Herod,  iii,  28 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
i,  21 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  805),  and  Mnema  (q.  v.)  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  sun-god  [see  Egypt]  at  Heliopolis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  21 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  908),  were  objects  of 
worship  (see  Jablonsky,  Pcmth.  ^gyj>L  i,  122  sq. ;  258 
sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  480  sq.).  One  of  these  two, 
possibly  Apis  (Lactant.  Jnatit.  iv,  10 ;  Jerome,  in  Hos. 
iv,  15 ;  comp.  Spencer,  L^.  RU.  Hth.  I,  i,  1,  p.  82  sq. ; 
AVitsii  ^gypt,  II,  ii,  p.  61  sq. ;  Selden,  Dt  diia  JSyr,  I, 
iv,  p.  125  sq. ;  I^ngerke,  Ken.  p.  464),  but  more  prob- 
ably Mnevis  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  2d  ser.  ii,  97),  was 
the  inodel  of  the  golden  calf  which  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  perhaps  Jeroboam  afterwards,  set  up. 
On  the  contrary,  Philo  {Opp*  h  S71)i  ^i^h  whom  Mill 
(tHaaert,  8acr.  p.  809  sq.)  agrees,  asserts  that  the  Isra- 
eiitish  calf  was  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon; 
but  this  view  was  dictated  rather  by  theological  prej- 
udices than  historical  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
the  bovine  symbol  is  found  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Temple  (Ezek.  i,  10 ;  1  Kings  vii,  29),  and  is  one 
of  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  (Movers,  Phonic,  p. 
373  sq.).     See  Cherdbim. 

How  Moses  was  able  to  consume  the  golden  calf 
with  fire  (7)^b),  and  reduce  it  to  powder  (ircd,  pul- 
verize), as  sUted  in  Exod.  xxxii,  20,  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  although  gold  readily  becomes  weak  and  to  some 
extent  friable  under  the  action  of  fire,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  thus  burnt  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  reducible 
to  dust,  and  be  susceptible  of  dissolution  in  drink. 
Most  interpreters,  e.  g.  Rosenmttller  (^Sckoi,  ad  loc), 
think  of  some  chemical  process  (which  Moses  may 
have  learned  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt. 
abridgm.  ii,  186  sq.),  by  which  gold  may  have  been  cal- 
cined, and  so  have  been  triturated  as  a  metallic  salt. 
Others  (Ludwig,  Dt  modo  qtto  camminutua  eat  a  Afoaea 
vitubta  aureua,  Altdorf,  1745)  believe  that  Moses  beat 
the  fire-checked  gold  into  leaves,  and  then  ground 
these  into  fine  particles  in  a  mill,  or  filed  the  melted 
gold  into  dust  (acobia  aurea ;  comp.  Josephus,  i4fi<.viii, 
7,  8;  see  Bochart,  f^cm.  i,  868).  The  difliculty  lies 
in  the  double  procedure,  and  in  the  expression  **  burn- 
ed with  fire"  (OKS  C)Ho^1),  which  does  not  seem  sp- 
plicable  to  a  chemical,  but  rather  to  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess.   See  Calf,  Goldsii. 

Gtolden  City  (nnnns,  madhebah";  Sept.  Ivi- 
ffirov^avr^,  Vulg.  tribvium),  a  term  applied  as  an  ep- 
ithet of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  and  occurring  nowhere 
else.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Aramouin  "H^i  ^^> 
as  a  verb-form  (in  the  Hip.  part.  fem.)=gold'makingj 
i.  e.  exactress  cf  gold,  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  the  impe- 
rial mart  (parallel  hemistich  1S^3,  grinding) ;  or  else  = 
a  heap  or  treaaury  of  gold  (p  pref.  formative  of  place). 
So  Gesenius  prefers  with  hesitation  (Thea.  Heb.  p.  822 
h),  after  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  etc.  Others  (so  FUrst, 
Heb,  Lex.  s.  v.),  following  the  Targnms,  Sept.,  Aqui- 
1a,  Syriacy  and  Arab,  of  Sadias,  prefer  to  read  nnnnp^ 


marhihah%  in  the  sense  of  oppreaaionj  from  3}?*^,  ra> 
hab\  to  score  (compare  Isa.  iii,  5,  where  ITV^  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  !Z92a).    See  Babylon. 

Golden  Legend  (Lat.  Aurta  Legenday,  a  collec- 
tion of  legendary  accounts  of  saints,  long  very  popu- 
lar, in  almost  all  the  European  languages.  It  was 
compiled  by  a  Dominican,  James  de  Yoragine,  also 
written  Yragine  and  Yaragine,  about  A.D.  1280.  It 
has  177  sections,  each  giving  an  account  of  a  particu- 
lar saint  or  festival.     It  is  of  no  historical  value. 

Golden  Number,  the  number  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar  by  which  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  of  Easter,  is  determined.  Easter-day 
being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  hap- 
pens upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  to  deter- 
mine tile  time  of  Easter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full  moon.  As  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  years  the  moon  returns  to  have 
her  changes  on  the  same  days  of  tlie  solar  year  and 
of  the  month  on  which  they  happened  nineteen  years 
before,  it  follows  that  by  the  use  of  a  cycle  consisting 
of  nineteen  numbers,  the  various  changes  of  the  moon 
for  every  year  may  be  found  out  without  the  use  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  numbers  of  this  cycle,  from 
their  great  usefulness,  were  usually  written  in  the  cal- 
endar in  UUera  of  gold:  hence  the  name,  golden  num- 
ber. Another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
tliat  the  metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years  [see  Chro- 
kolooy]  was  originally  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on 
marble  columns.  The  rule  for  finding  the  golden 
number  for  any  particular  year  is,  ^^Add  1  to  the  number 
of  yeara,  and  divide  by  19;  the  quotient  givea  the  num- 
ber ofcydea,  and  the  remainder  givea  the  golden  number 
for  that  year;  and  if  there  be  no  remainder ^  then  19 
ia  the  golden  number^  and  thai  year  ia  the  laat  of  the 
cycle." 

Golden  Rose,  a  rose  set  in  precious  stones,  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  and  sent  to  crowned  heads  and 
others  whom  the  pope  delights  to  honor.  This  rose 
was  first  sent  in  1366  by  Urban  Y  to  Joan,  queen  of 
Sicily.  The  pope  consecrates  one  every  year  on  the 
4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  golden  rose  was  sent  to  the 
queen  of  Spain  just  before  her  down&ll  in  1868. 

Golden  "Wedge  (DrS,  kethem^  Isa.  xiii,  12 ;  a 
poetical  term,  fine  gold^  as  elsewhere  rendered).  See 
Gold. 

Goldamith  (7,^1'^,  taoreph'y  Neh.  iii,  8,  82 ;  Isa. 
xl,  19;  xli,  7 ;  xlvi,  6 ;  ^founder  ot finer ^  as  elsewhere 
rendered),  a  meUer  of  gold  (i.  q.  C)^X^,  matareph\  "  re- 
finer," Mai.  iii,  2, 3).  See  Gold.  ~  'in  Neh.  iii,  81,  the 
word  so  rendered  C^B*^2C)  is  rather  a  proper  name,  ZoR- 
PHi  (q.  v.).  **  The  use  of  gold  for  jewelr}'  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  luxury  dates  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Pharaoh  having  *  arrayed'  Joseph  *■  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  ;*  and  the  jew- 
els of  silver  and  gold  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by 
the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  (out 
of  which  the  golden  calf  was  afterwards  made),  suffice 
to  prove  the  great  quantity  of  precious  metals  wrought 
at  that  time  into  female  ornaments.  It  is  not  from 
the  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
goldsmiths  may  be  inferred ;  the  sculptures  of  Thelies 
and  Beni-Hassan  afiTord  their  additional  testimony,  and 
the  numerous  gold  and  silver  vases,  inlaid  work,  and 
jewelry,  represented  in  common  use,  show  the  great 
advancement  thev  had  made  in  thb  branch  of  art.  At 
Beni-Hassan,  the  process  of  washing  the  ore,  smelting 
or  fusing  the  metal  with  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe,  and 
fashioning  it  for  ornamental  purposes,  weighing  it,  and 
taking  an  account  of  the  quantity  so  made  up,  and 
other  occupations  of  the  goldsmith,  are  represented ; 
but,  as  might  be  supposed,  these  subjects  merely  suf- 
fice, as  they  were  intended,  to  give  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  goldsmith's  trade,  without  attempting  to 
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describe  the  means  employed*'  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp^    however,  that  neither  Eosebias,  nor  Cjiil,  nor  Jerome, 
UcLM,  abridgment,  ii,  138  sq.).     See  Metallurgy.         nor  any  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  ever  speak  of 

Golgotha  as  a  hUL  Yet  tbe 
expression  most  have  become 
current  at  a  very  early  peri- 
od,  for  the  Bordeaux  pQgrim 
describes  it  in  A.D.  833  u 
MoiUieuliu  Golgotha  {Hmtn- 
rium  Hienmd.^  ed.  Wesed.,  p. 
593).  Dr.  Robinson  sa/gests 
that  the  idea  of  a  mount  origi- 
nated in  the  fact  that  a  roond- 
ed  rock  or  monticule  existed 
on  the  place  where,  in  the  be- 
gpinning  of  the  4th  oentuiv, 
tradition  located  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  (Bib,  Ha.  ii, 

Ancient  Egyptian  Goldsmith..  ^'^ll  the  information  tbe  Bi- 

1, 2,  Rnd  S,  4,  are  wringing  out  the  water  from  the  gold  in  a  bag,  ft,  rf;  a,  c,  frames  tup-  wje  irives  us  reiranline  the  site 
porting  the  bag  while  draining ;  /,  (7,  are  articles  of  jewelrv  ou  a  frame,  e;  A,  a  box  con-       -  /T  i     t.u  t     Z^*^  • 

taining  implementfi,  t,  and  perhaps  a  crucible,  *.    The  hieroglyphic*  (consieting  of  the  Of  ijOlgoUia  may  be  sUted  id 

bowl  in  which  the  metal  was  washed,  the  eloth  through  which  it  wa«  strained,  and  the  a  few    words.       Christ  wss 

dropping  qf  the  watery  united)  read  "  goldsmith**  or  ^*  worker  in  gold."  crucified  "  without  the  gate'' 

_  ,   ,  (Heb.  xiii,  12),  »*  nigh  to  the 

Gorgotha  (roXyo^o,  for  Aram.  XPlbasj,  Gufgal- 

ta  [comp.  Heb.  rbik^A,  2  Kings  ix,  35],  the  skuU,  as  be- 
ing globular ;  the  Syr.  version  has  gogultd)^  the  vulgar 

name  of  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  evangelists  as  meaning  "the  place  of  a 

skull,'*  and  hence  interpreted  by  the  equivident  term 

Calvary  (Matt,  xxvii,  33;  Mark  xv,  22;  John  xix, 

17). 

Three  explanations  of  this  name  have  been  given : 

(1.)  A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  (see  Jerome  in 

Ephei,  V,  14 ;  EpUt,  xlvi ;  De  Saact,  Lads)  that  Adam 

was  buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 

its  name,  and  that  at  the  crucifixion  the  drops  of 

Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 

life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  Paul  in 

Eph.  V,  14  received  its  fulfilment — *' Awake,  thou  Adam 

that  sleepest" — so  the  old  versions  appear  to  have  run 

— *'and  arise  from  the  dead,  for  Christ  shalt  touch 

thee"  (iirixl/avaru  for  kTi^avan).    See  the  quotation  in 

Keland,  Pulcest.  p.  860 ;  also  Raewulf,  in  Early  Travel- 
lers^ p.  39.     The  skull  commonly  introduced  in  early 

pictures  of  the  crucifixion  refers  to  this.     (2.)  Jerome 

says  elsewhere  (tn  Afatt.  xxvii,  33)  that  it  was  a  spot 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore 
abounded  in  skulls ;  but.  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
these  must  have  been  buried,  and  therefore  were  no 
more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on  the  spot  than  any 
other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Greek 
should  be  roTrof  Kpavlutv^  "of  skulls,*'  instead  of  Kpa- 
viov,  "of  a  skull,"  still  less  a  "skull,"  as  in  the  Ara- 
maic, and  in  the  Greek  of  Luke.  If  this  had  been 
tlie  usual  place  of  execution,  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  evanj^elists  should  have  been  so  explicit  in 
the  name.  That  it  was  a  well-known  spot,  however, 
has  been  inferred  by  many  fh)m  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  each  except  Matthew 
having  the  definite  article— "the  place  Golgotha"— 
"  the  place  which  is  called  a  skull"—"  the  place  (A.  V. 
omits  the  article)  called  of,  or  after,  a  skull.'*  That  it 
was  the  ordinary  spot  for  such  purposes  has  been  ar- 
pued  from  the  fact  that,  to  those  at  least  who  carried 
the  sentence  into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary 
criminal ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the 
soldiers  in  "leading  him  away"  went  to  any  other 
than  the  usual  pljce  for  what  must  have  been  a  com- 
mon operation.  But  the  act  of  crucifixion  was  so 
common  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  especially 
upon  Jews,  that  it  seems  to  have  Ijeen  performed  al- 
most anywhere.  See  Crucifixion.  (3.)  The  name 
has  been  held  to  come  from  the  look  or  form  of  the 

spot  itself,  bnld,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a  position  of  the  church,  yet  they  got  over  that  difficnltv 
mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  common  ,  by  various  means  (Robinson,  B^,  Ret.  I,  408).  The 
phrase  "  Mount  Calvary.'*     It  must  be  remembered,  .  first  who  openly  opposed  the  tradition  was  Koite,  • 


city"  (John  xix,  20),  at  a  place  called  Golgotha  (Matt. 
x.xvii,  83),  and  apparently  beside  some  public  thor- 
oughfare (xxvii,  39)  leading  to  the  conntry  (Mark 
XXV,  21).     The  tomb  in  which  he  was  lain  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  (Mark  xv,  46),  in  a  garden  or  orchard 
(c//3ro(,'),  at  the  place  of  crucifixion  (John  xix,  41, 43). 
Neither  Golgotha  nor  the  tomb  is  ever  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  sacred  writers.     No  honor  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  them,  no  sanctihr  attached  to 
them  during  the  apostolic  age,  or  that  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  it.     It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  tbe 
4th  century  that  we  find  any  attempt  made  to  fix  the 
position  of,  or  attach  sanctity  to  Golgotha.    Ensebius 
then  informs  us  that  the  emperor  Constantine, "  not 
without  divine  admonition,"  resolved  to  uncover  the 
holy  tomb.     He  states  that  wicked  men  had  covered 
it  over  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  erected  on  the 
spot  a  temple  of  Venus.     These  were  removed,  and 
the  tomb  and  Golgotha  laid  bare.     A  magnificent 
church  was  built  over  them,  and  consecrated  in  A.D. 
335  (  yU,  Cotutanfin.  iii,  26-33).     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  occu- 
pies the  site  of  that  built  by  Constantine.    The  only 
writer  who  seriously  impugns  their  identity  is  Mr. 
Fergusson  (Essay  on  the  ancient  Topography  ofJerusor 
km,  London,  1847),  who  asserts  that  Golgotha  was  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  that  the  building  now  called  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  charch 
erected  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Be- 
neath its  dome  is  a  projecting  rock  with  a  cave  in  it; 
this,  he  says,  is  the  real  tomb.     The  arguments  on 
which  his  theory  rests  are  mainly  architectural  and 
are  unquestionably  forcible ;  but  his  topographical  and 
historical  argument  is  a  complete  failure.    He  8a}'s 
the  site  was  transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaden ; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence.    Anv 
one  who  has  examined  on  the  spot  the  topography  of 
Mount  Moriah,  and  who  has  closely  inspected  the  roa- 
sonr}'  of  the  massive  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole 
of  the  Haram  area,  must  see  that  this  theory  is  unten- 
able.    The  only  point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the 
church  of  Constantine  stood  on  the  real  Golgotha. 
Eusebius  is  our  first  witness,  and  he  lived  900  yetrs 
after  the  crucifixion.    His  story  is  repeated  with  some 
changes,  and  numerous   embellishments,  by  subse- 
quent writers  (Socrates,  H,  E,  i,  17 ;  Sozoro.  H.  £.  iit 
1 ;  Theodoret,  F/«/.  EccL  i,  18).     That  the  spot  U  now 
marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  the  al- 
most universally  accredited  tradition  down  to  the  last 
century ;  for  though  many  were  struck  by  the  singular 
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German  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1788.    He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Clarke  (TravtU),  Scbolz  (Rem^ 
and  De  Gotgaika  Silu),  Robinson,  Tobler  {Golgotha), 
and  others.    The  identity  of  Golgotha  has  been  main- 
tained by  Von  Ranmer  (PiM^tina),  Krafft  (die  Topo- 
gn^ie  Jenualenu),  Tisichendorf  {Reite,  ii,  17  sq.), 
Schulz  (JeruatUem,  p.  59  sq.,  96  sq.),  and  especially 
Williams  in  his  Hofy  City.     The  tradition  that  fixes 
the  site  of  Golgotha  upon  that  of  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  older  than  the  4th  cen- 
tur}%  being  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  attribu- 
ted to  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by 
the  empress  Helena.    Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
tradition  respecting  a  site  which  could  not  well  have 
been  forgotten,  and  in  the  difiiculty  of  finding  any 
other  position  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  w.e  may  well  coincide  in  the  belief  that  it  repre- 
sents the  true  locality  (see  Strong's  Hcurm,  andExpot, 
of  the  Gosp.  Append,  i,  p.  4,  etc.)*    The  question  most- 
ly depends  upon  the  course  of  Josephus's  second  wall, 
and  the  position  of  Acra  as  determined  by  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon.    Dr.  Robinson's  views  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  leading  portions  of  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  be  unnatural  and  untenable,  being  ap- 
parently influenced  by  an  excessive  jealousy  of  all  tra- 
ditionary evidence.     He  therefore  decides  against  the 
identity  of  the  site  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
{Bib.  Researcheg,  i,  406-516).   His  arguments,  however, 
are  vehemently  combated  by  Mr.  Williams  {Holy  City ^ 
ii,  13-64),  and  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  has  ensued 
(see  the  Biblioiheca  Sacra  for  1848,  p.  154-202 ;  1846, 
p.  413-460,  605-652 ;  1848,  p.  92-96).     Dr.  Robinson  to 
the  List  maintained  bis  former  opinion  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
searches,  i,  407^18 ;  iii,  254-263).    Other  travellers  are 
equally  divided  as  respects  the  identity  of  these  places, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Robinson's  reasoning 
has  failed  to  satisfy  even  German  scholars  of  the  im- 
pose bility  of  this  position  of  Golgotha.    The  evidence 
of  lt»cality  to  be  gathered  from  the  Gospel  statements 
as  to  the  scene  of  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows : 
The  palace  of  Pilate  and  the  judgment  hall  stood  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Haram  area,  where  the 
hou.<«e  of  the  pasha  still  stands.    There  Jesus  was  con- 
demned, scourt^d,  and  mocked.     Thence  the  soldiers 
"  led  him  out"  (Mark  xv,  20)  to  crucify  him.     They 
met  a  man  called  Simon  *' coming  out  of  the  country," 
and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross.     They  brought 
him  unto  Golgotha,  and  there  they  crucified  him.    The 
{lassers  by  reviled  him.     His  mother  and  some  others 
stood  by  the  cross  (John  xix,  25).     "All  his  acquain- 
tance stood  afar  off  beholding  these  things"(Luke  xxiii, 
49).    A  combination  of  these  statements  of  the  evange- 
lists shows  that  it  lay  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  tower  of  Anton  la,  and  therefore  probably 
at  the  north-west.    See  Jerosalem.    The  traditional 
Golgotha  is  now  a  little  chapel  in  the  side  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  gorgeously  decorated  with  marble, 
and  gold,  and  silver.     The  monks  profess  to  show  the 
bole  in  which  the  cross  was  planted,  and  a  rent  in  the 
rock  made  by  the  earthquake !    (Porter,  Hand-book /or 
JSyr.andPfU,  p.  166;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  226  sq.) 
See    Plessing,   Ueb,  Golgafha  «.  Christi  Grab  (Hal. 
]  789) ;  Schoiz,  Dt  Golgotha  et  J.  C»  tepulai  titu  (Bonn, 
1825);    Schultze,  De   vera   cauta   nomini*    Golgatha 
(Numb.  1732) ;  Themis,  Golgafha  et  sanctum  tepulcrum 
(in  lUgen's  Zeiischr,  J:  hist,  TheoL  1842,  iv,  3-34); 
Zorin,  De    Chritti   extra  portam   eupplicio   (in    his 
Opusc.  ii,  198-7);  Finlay,  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(Lond.  1847) ;  Berggren,  Bibel  und  Josephue  u.  Jeru- 
salem v.  dcu  Heilege  Grub,  under  Robinson  und  neuer 
ZionspUger    (Lund,    1862);    Tobler,    Golgafha,    seiner 
Kirchen  u.  Kloster  (BerL  1850).     See  Calvary. 

Goli'ath  (Heb.  Golyath\  P^b 3 ;  Sept.  FoXirr^,  Jo- 
sephus  FoAmd'o^),  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,who  **  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  forty  days"  defied  the  armies  of 
Israel ;  but  was  eventually  slain  by  David,  in  the  re- 


markable encounter,  with  a  sling  (1  Sam.  xvii).  B.G. 
1063.  Although  repeatedly  called  a  Philistine,  he  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom  a 
scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  af- 
ter their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii,  20, 21 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi,  22).  Some  trace  of  this  condition  may  be 
presierved  in  the  giant's  name,  if  it  be  connected  with 
nbia,  an  exile,  as  thought  by  Gesenius  {Thes,  Hth,  p. 
285).  Simonis,  however,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  stout  {Onom,  s.  v.) ;  while  FUrst  merelv 
uidicates  it  as  of  Philistian  etymology  {Heb.  Lex,  s.  v.). 
Hitzig  {Gesca,  u,  Mythd,  der  PhiUsl.  p.  76)  regards  it 
as  merely  =  PavXcunjCt  i-  «.  eoroerer.  His  height  was 
"six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21 
inches,  would  make  him  10}  feet  high.  But  the  Sept. 
(at  1  Sam.  xvii,  4)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vi,  9,  1)  read 
''/our  cubiU  and  a  span."  This  will  make  him  about 
the  same  siae  as  the  royal  champion  slain  by  Antimen- 
idas,  brother  of  AIcsbus  {dwoXdirovTa  fiiav  povov  wa- 
X«a/v  dwb  wi/ijTwv,  ap.  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617,  with  Mill- 
ler's  emendation).  £ven  on  this  computation  Goliath 
would  be,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  avifp  irafiptyiOfOTa- 
Toc—a,  truly  enormous  man.  (See  Wichmannshausen, 
De  armatura  Gol,  Viteb,  1711.)  After  the  victory  Da- 
vid cut  off  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  compare 
Herod,  iv,  6;  Xenoph.  AncUf.  v,  4,  17;  Kiebuhr  men- 
tions a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Beschr.  p. 
304),  which  he  brought  (ver.  64)  to  Jerusalem  (proba- 
bly after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii, 
94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his  tent.  See  Fight. 
His  sword  was  afterwards  received  by  David  in  a  great 
emergency  from  the  hands  of  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  where 
it  had  been  preserved  as  a  religious  trophy  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9).     See  Giaxt. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  (see  Trendelenburg, 
De  pugna  Dav.  cum  Goliatho,  Gedan.  1792)  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Aze- 
kah,  probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  j4tii-JaA/a</ (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring 
of  Harod,  or  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  Potest,  p.  342 ;  see 
Judg.  vii,  1).  See  Elah.Valley  of.  This  modern 
name,  however,  may  rather  be  (  =  the  spring  of  Gilead) 
a  reminiscence  of  Gideon's  exploit  (Judg.  vii,  3).  See 
Gilead.  The  circumstances  of  the  combat  (q.  v.)  are 
in  all  respects  Homeric,  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently  in- 
troduced into  it;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  stones  used 
by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook,  **By  our 
means  you  shall  slay  the  giant, "etc.  (Hottinger,  Hist, 
Orient,  i,  3,  p.  Ill  s<^.).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  are 
yet  mora  extraordinary.  By  the  Mohammedans  Saul 
and  Goliath  are  called  Taluth  and  Kalufh  {Jalut  in  Ko- 
ran, ii,  131  sq.),  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  homoiote- 
leuton,  of  which  they  are  so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hisi. 
Orient,  i,  3,  p.  28).  Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite 
king  of  the  name  Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam,  p.  176) ;  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-Fassi,  Gialout  was  a  dynastic 
name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  of  the  Philistines  (D'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Or.  s.  v.  Gialout).  In  the  title  of  the  psalm 
added  to  the  psalter  in  the  Sept.  we  find  rtji  Aav\6  wpo^ 
riv  VoXidB ;  and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  psalm  may  have  been 
written  after  the  victory.  This  psalm  is  given  at 
length  under  David,  p.  687  (see  Hilscher,  Psa.  cenies. 
quinquages.  prim,  illustr.,  aeced.  vita  Goliatkiy  Bautzen, 
1716).  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no  more  definite  al- 
lusions to  this  combat  in  Hebrew  poetry" ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  song  now  attributed  to  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10)  was  originally  written  really  in 
commemoration  of  David's  triumph  on  this  occasion 
( Theniup,  Die  Biicher  Sam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl. 
iii,  915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Bucher  des  A.  B.  i,  111).  See 
Psalms. 

In  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  we  find  that  another  Groliath  of 
Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  **the  staff  of  liis 
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spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,**  was  slain  by  Klha- 
nan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St  Jerome  {Qmeti,  Heb.  ad 
loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that  Elhanan  was 
another  name  of  David.  The  A.V.  here  interpolates 
the  words  *'the  brother  of,*' from  1  Chron.xx,6,where 
this  giant  is  called  *'  Lahmi.*'  See  Stiebritz,  Die  Dti- 
vidische  Erkgung  dea  GoUaOCs  (HaUv,  1742).  See 
Elhanan. 

GoliuB,  Jaoobtui,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1696. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University*  of  Ley- 
den,  he  was  called  to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Rocbelle.  In  1624  he  became  professor  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  in  1629  also  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1667. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
modem  Greek.  He  also  had  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  translated  into  modem 
Arabic  by  an  Armenian  for  circulation  in  the  Levant. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Lexicon  Arab.'Latinum  eum 
i»d.  Lot.  It  was  first  published  in  London,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Leyden,  1658,  in  fol.  See  Glasius,  Godge- 
Irerd  Nederland,  i,  684 ;  Bay le,  Diet,  hitt,  et  Crii,  (J .  P. 
W.) 

QoliUB,  Petms,  brother  of  J.  Goliu^,  was  brought 
up  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Jan  Hemelaar,  canon  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he 
remained  through  life.  He  shared  his  brother's  fond- 
ness for  Oriental  studies.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Palestine,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  He  translated  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis's  work,  De  fmUaiione  Chriiti^  into  Arabic,  and  la- 
bored on  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-four  he  went  to  convert  the 
heathen  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  He  died  at  Surat. 
See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederland^  i,  686 ;  Bayle,  art. 
Hemelar.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gk>mar,  Francis,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine 
and  ^lemic,  was  bora  Jan.  80,  1663,  at  Bruges,  and 
educated  at  Strasburg  under  John  Sturmius,  and  at 
Nenstadt,  where  the  professors  of  Heidelberg  found  a 
refuge  when  Louis,  the  elector  pulatine,  had  banished 
them.  In  1682  he  came  to  England,  and  attended  at 
Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  and 
at  Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whittaker,  and  at 
this  latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.D.  in  1684.  The  elector  Louis  dying  in  1583, 
prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  restored  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  place  Gomar  returned  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  spent  two  years  there.  In  1687  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Flemish  church  at. Frankfort,  and  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  that  ofiice  until  1593.  In  1594 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden. 
Here  be  remained  teaching  quietly  until  1603,  when 
he  became  the  zealous  opponent  of  his  new  colleague 
Arminius.  Arminius,  as  is  well  known,  opposed,  and 
Gomar  defended,  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin,  and  in 
this  controversy  Gomar  displayed  a  most  violent,  vir- 
ulent, and  intolerant  spirit,  and  endeavored  by  various 
publications  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  States  of 
Holland  against  his  rival.  The  combatants  disputed 
before  the  States  in  1608.  See  Arminius.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Bameveldt,  in  a  short  address  to 
them,  declared  that  he  thanked  God  their  contentions 
did  not  affect  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion;  Gomar  replied  that  he  ** would  not  appear 
before  the  throne  of  God  with  Arminius's  errors.**  On 
the  death  of  Arminius,  Gomar,  1609,  retired  to  Middle- 
bnrg,  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Saumur  to  be  professor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after 
he  exchanged  this  ofiice  for  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity and  Hebrew  at  Groningen.  He  attended  the  Syn- 
od of  Dort  in  1618,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians.  See  Dort.  He 
visited  Leyden  in  1638  to  revise  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  died  at  Groningen  Jan.  16, 1641. 


His  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645  (fol.); 
also  in  1664,  Opera  omma  thetUogica  (Amsterd.  fol.^ 
See  Bayle ;  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog,  v,  882 ;  Mosbeim,  Ck. 
Hist,  ceut.  xvU,  pt.  U.  ch.  ii,  §  11 ;  Hoefer,  AVwr.  biog. 
Generate,  xxi,  ll6 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enegkiop.  v,  23L 

Qomd.    See  Bclrcsu. 

Gk>'mer  (Heb.  id,  "^^S,  vamAing^  or  peth.  heat,  L 
e.  passion ;  Sept  Tafup  and  Po^p  or  Fofitpy,  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  race  descended  from  him,  also  of  a 
woman. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth  (B.C.  post  2514),  soo 
of  Noah,  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togsr- 
mah  (Gen.  z,  2),  whose  descendants  seem  to  have 
formed  a  great  branch  of  the  south-eastern  population 
of  Europe  (Gen.  x,  8 ;  compare  1  Chron.  i,  6).     In  the 
Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named  Gomer  (men- 
tioned along  with  Togarmah  in  the  armies  of  Magofc, 
£zek.  xxxviii,  6)  imply  rather  an  obscure  and  bat 
vaguely-known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north  (Koseo- 
mQller,  A  Iterth,  I«  i»  285  sq.)-    The  Jerusalem  Tar^um 
renders  Gen.  x,  8  by  *^p'^tBK,  African;  Arab.  7\^^^ 
Turk.     Bochart  (Phalegj  iii,  81)  identifies  the  name, 
on  etymological  grounds,  with  Phrggia  (from  ")TU,  to 
oontumef  and  ^vyia,  fh>m  ^vytiv,  to  fYXUt);  Phiygia 
being,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  a  ywpa  fvcnrv- 
ptaroct  and  part  of  it  bearing  the  name  of  caracfrai>- 
Ht'vti,  or  btimi  (Strabo,  ziii,  628 ;  Diod.  iu,  188).     Hot 
to  this  it  seems  a  fatal  objection  that  the  Phrygians 
formed  only  a  branch  of  the  Togarmians  (Josephos, 
i4nl.  i,  6,  1 ;  Jerome,  Qfteeti.  m  Gen.  x,  8),  and  Uiere^ 
fore  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  stem  whence  the  To- 
garmians themselves  sprang.     The  same  objection  ap> 
plies  to  the  suggestion  that  Gomer  is  the  German  race 
(Talm.  Yoma,  10  a) ;  for  this  comes  under  Ashkenaz, 
a  branch  of  Gomer.     Wahl  {A$ien,  i,  274)  compares 
Gamir^  the  ancient  name  for  Cappadocia,  and  Kaliscb 
{Comm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Chomari, 
a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  11,  §  6). 
Most  of  the  interpreters  take  Gomer  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Celtse,  and  more  especially  of  the  Cimwuriiy 
Kififiipioi  (Herodotus,  i,  6, 16, 103),  who  were  already 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (Odgu.  xi,  14).    To  judge 
from  the  ancient  historians  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, etc.),  they  liad  in  early  times  settled  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea 
(from  the  Arab.  Arim,  by  transposition  from  the  Heb.). 
the  ancient  Charsonetut  Taurica^  where  they  left  traces 
of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian   Isthmus,  Mount  Cimmerium, 
the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cimmerian 
walls  (Herod,  iv,  12, 45, 100 ;  iEsch.  Prom.  Vind.  7fd\ 
and  in  the  modem  name  Crimea.     Thev  forsook  this 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  they 
poured  over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  commit- 
ting immense  devastation,  and  defying  for  mors  than 
half  a  century  the  power  of  Uie  Lydian  kings.    They 
were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.    It 
was  about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them 
as  acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).     The  connection  between  Go- 
mer and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition,  pro- 
served  by  Moses  of  Chorane  (i,  11),  that  Gamir  wai 
the  ancestor  of  tiie  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  coun- 
try.   After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  frcm 
Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its  original  form ; 
but  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  Cim' 
bri  of  the  north  of  Europe,  described  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  as  a  German,  sometimes  as  a  Celtic 
race.     The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  ikvor  of 
the  latter  (Sallust,  Jug.  114;  Floras,  iii,  8;  Appisn, 
DeIMt.ia.i;  BdL  Cinli,  i,  29 ,  iv,  2;  DkMlor.v,83; 
xiv,  114 ;  Plutarch,  Cam.  16 ;  Mar.  26. 27 ;  Dion.  Casa 
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zllT,  42;  Jiutixi,  xxiv,  8;  zzxviii,  8,  4);  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  Cimbri  were  Celtic,  and  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  Cyinry  of  Britain  (Prichard,  Eastern 
Origm  of  the  CdUe  Nations^  by  Latham,  p.  142 ;  Lath- 
am,  Gemumia  of  TVictAw,  EpUegom.  p.  gIxy  sq.).  By 
the  ancients  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  were  held 
to  be  one  people ;  the  abodes  of  the  latter  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  empire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  (Den- 
mark), on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine,  and 
in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
tut  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still  oc- 
cupy in  two  great  divisions,  the  Gael  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales.  The  latter  name  pre- 
serves a  greater  similarity  to  the  original  Gomer  than 
either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  consonants  being 
identical.  The  link  to  connect  »'Cymry"  with  **  Cim- 
bri*' is  furnished  by  the  forms  Cambria  and  Cumber- 
land.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  descended  from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  i,  8, 1;,  thi.t  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  propound- 
ed (Michaelis,  Supplem,  p.  835  sq.).  From  the  place 
Gomer  occupies  in  the  roll  of  nations  in  Genesis,  it 
VM^y  be  presumed  that  the  people  descended  from  him 
-was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  this  would  fall  in  with  the 
half-mythic  character  of  the  Cimmerii  as  they  appear 
in  Homer.  It  is  plain  also  from  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6  that 
the  race  of  Gomer  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
living  to  the  far  north  of  Palestine,  and  this  accords 
exactly  with  the  site  assigned  to  the  Cimmerii  by  He- 
rodotus, who  places  them  on  the  Caucasus,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  skirting  the  Euxine  and  coming  down 
on  Asia  Minor  by  wu}'  of  Colchis,  and  acr<»s  the  river 
Halvs.  If  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  are  identi- 
tied,  and  the  latter  be  regarded  as  a  Celtic-speaking 
people,  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  the  Galatse  spoke 
a  laiiguaf^e  nut  greatly  di tiering  from  that  of  the 
Treveri  {ProUy,  Lib.  ii^  ad  Ep.  ad  Guiatas)  may  have 
au  im^Kirtant  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  urigiiial  Guroerian  slock.  See  Ethnol- 
ogy. 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  a  harlot 
who  became  the  wife  or  concubine  (according  to  some, 
in  vision  only)  of  the  prophet  Uosea  (Hos.  i,  8).  B.C. 
cir.  725. 

Goxnor'rah  (Heb.  Amorah\  n*nib9,  prob.  tubmer- 

sion;  Sept.  t)  or  rd  Fu/ioppa,  N.  T.  "  Gomorrha**), 
one  of  the  four  cities  in  or  near  the  vale  of  Siddim 
(Gen.  X,  19;  xili,  10),  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the 
destruction  which  caused  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix,  24, 
28).  B.C.  2064.  See  Siddim.  Its  king,  Birsha,  was 
one  of  those  that  joined  battle  with  the  forces  of  Che- 
dorlaomer,  and  in  the  rout  Lot's  family  became  in- 
volved until  rescued  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  8-11). 
B.C.  cir. ^080.  The  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  **  cit- 
ies of  the  plain"  appear  to  indicate  that  they  stood 
close  together  (Gen.  xiii,  10 ;  xiv,  8-11),  and  that  they 
lay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  lake, 
for  Abraham,  on  going  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
near  Hebron,  "  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  all  the  plain'*  (Gen.  xix,  28),  and  this  he  could 
not  have  done  had  tiiey  been  situated  further  north. 
The  battle  between  the  eastern  kings  and  the  people 
of  the  plain  took  place  **  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which 
is  the  Salt  Sea"  (Gen.  xiv,  8).  The  phrase,  however, 
is  not  quite  decisive  as  to  the  precise  position ;  for,  as 
Reland  observes  {Palcai,  p.  254),  it  is  not  stated  Uiat 
the  five  cities  stood  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  although 
this  perhaps  may  be  inferred,  and  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  name  of  Gromorrah.  This  city  appears  to  have 
been  next  in  importance  to  Sodom,  as  it  is  always 
mentioned  second,  and  often  these  two  of  the  four  cit- 
ies alone  are  named,  as  types  of  impiety  and  wicked- 


ness (Gen.  ZTiii,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  29).  What  that  atroc- 
ity was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix,  4-^.  Their 
miserable  fate  is  held  up  aa  a  warning  to  the  children 
of  Israel  (Dent,  xxix,  23) ;  as  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  19,  and  Jer.  1,  40),  of 
Edom  (Jer.  xlix,  18),  of  Moab  (Zeph.  ii,  9),  and  even 
of  Israel  (Amos  iv,  11).  By  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
by  Jude  (2  Pet  ii,  6;  Jude  ver.  4-7),  it  is  made  *'an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 
or  '*deny  Christ."  Similarly,  their  wickedness  rings 
as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (see  Deut. 
xxxii,  82;  Isa.  i,  9,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  14).  Jerusalem 
herself  is  there  unequivocally  called  Sodom,  and  her 
people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormities;  jnst  in  the 
same  way  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  N.  T.,  there  is  a  sin  which  ex- 
ceeds  even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  that,  namely, 
of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
Bethsaida,  were  guUty  when  they  "repented  not,"  in 
spite  of  "  the  mighty  works"  which  they  had  witness- 
ed (Matt.  X,  15) ;  and  Mark  has  ranged  under  the  same 
category  all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  (vi,  11).     See  Sodom. 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  passage 
of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  tlie  vale 
of  Siddim  had  become  the  *'  salt, "  or  dead, "  sea"  (Gen. 
xiv,  8),  called  elsewhere  too  the  **sea  of  the  plain' 
(Josh,  xii,  8) ;  the  expression,  however,  occurs  ante- 
cedently to  their  overthrow.  Josephus  (Ant,  i,  9) 
says  that  the  late  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea,  was  form- 
ed out  of  what  used  to  be  the  valley  where  Sodom 
stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  declares  that  the  territory  of 
Sodom  was  not  submerged  in  the  lake  (  War^  iv,  8,  4), 
but  still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  (though  they  may  have  been 
submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed),  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone  and 
fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix,  24 ;  see 
also  Deut.  xxix,  22,  and  Zeph.  ii,  9;  also  Peter  and 
Jude  before  cited).  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomatiicfm^ 
merely  says  of  Sodom,  "  civitas  impiorum  divino  igne 
consumpta  juxta  mare  mortuum"  (s.  v.  'Sxtlofia^  Sodo- 
ma ;  com  p.  s.  v.  Vofifiopa^  Gommora).  The  whole  8ul>- 
ject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Ugol.  T%esaur. 
vii,  dccxxxix-lxxviii),  though  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  his  conclusions.  Among  modern 
travellers.  Dr.  Robinson  shows  that  the  Jordan  could 
not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulf  of 'Akabah ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  rivers  of  the  desert  themselves  flow 
northwards  into  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Arabah.  This, 
added  to  the  configuration  and  deep  depression  of  the 
valley,  serves  in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  muft 
have  always  been  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan 
flowed ;  though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  leFs 
extent  than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern 
part  of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to  him, 
at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably  being  sit- 
uated in  the  mouth  of  wady  Kerah,  as  it  opens  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  same  plain,  he 
remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of  bitumen  (Gen. 
xiv,  10);  '^  salt-pits"  also  (Zeph  il,  9);  while  the  en- 
largement of  the  lake  he  considers  to  have  been  caused 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities — volcanic 
agency,  that  of  earthquakes,  and  the  like  (Bibl.  Ret.  ii, 
187-192,  2d  ed.).  He  might  have  adduced  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  18  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly  con- 
firms the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  287,  2d  ed.). 
Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or  fancied  that 
1  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not 
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far  from  the  shore  (see  Maundrell,  Ectrfy  TraveUen^  p. 
454). — Smith,  a.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  M.  de  Saulcy  is  con- 
fident be  has  discovered  the  remains  of  Gomorrah  in 
certain  ruins  which  he  reports  in  a  valley  by  the  name 
of  Gumrar,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  just 
north  of  Ain  el-Feshluh  {Dead  Sea,  ii,  49) ;  but  Van  de 
Velde  malces  light  of  this  account  (^Narrative,  ii,  115 
sq.),  which,  indeed,  lacks  confirmation,  especially  as  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  sites  of  these  cities  are 
all  buried  under  the  southern  shallows  of  the  lake. 
See  Dead  Sea. 

Gk>mo^rrha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Go- 
morrah (q.  V.)  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  the  N.  T.,  following  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  Vofioppa  (2  Esd.  ii,  8 ;  Matt,  x,  16 ;  Mark  vi, 
11 ;  Rom.  ix,  29 ;  Jude  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  6). 

Gondulf,  or  Gundulf^  a  Norman  priest,  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen  in  1023.  After  entering 
the  Church,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  com- 
pany with  thearchdeacon  William,  afterwards  archbish- 
op of  Rouen.  On  his  return,  being  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, he  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  and  in  1059  he  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Bee,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
A  nsel  m.  Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee,  being  in  1063  appoint- 
ed abbot  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen,  chose  Gondulf  for  his 
coadjutor,  and  still  retained  him  when  called  in  1070  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbur}'.  Through  his  influ- 
ence Gondulf  was  created  archbishop  of  Rochester 
March  19, 1077,  and  restored  that  see  to  its  former  im- 
portance. After  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  administer^ 
ed  for  four  years  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  to 
which  Anselm  was  then  appointed.  The  pleasure  of 
their  meeting  was  soon  disturbed  by  difficulties  occui^ 
ini<  between  the  new  archbishop,  William  Rufus,  and 
Henry  I.  Gondulf,  while  faithful  to  his  Church  and 
to  his  friend,  managed,  however,  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  partieji,  and  after  king  William's 
death  exerted  himself  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  to  se- 
cure the  crown  for  Henry.  These  services  gave  him 
great  influence,  which  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  his 
diocese.  He  died  at  Rochester  in  1108.  Gondulf  en- 
joyed great  reputation  for  learning:  he  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate version.  He  was  also  renowned  for  his  elo- 
quence, but  none  of  his  sermons  are  extant  now.  Of 
his  correspondence  with  Anselm  there  remains  but  one 
letter,  which,  with  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of  Bee,  is 
all  we  have  of  his  writings.  See  Vila  Gondulf  hi  (in 
Wharton,  Anglia  $arra);  Hut.  littmdre  de  la  France 
(vol.  ix) ;  R^musat,  HUU  de  St.Anselme ;  Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog.  GSneraUj  xxi,  196. 

QonesiuB,  Peter  {Conyza^  Gomadzki^  Gontondz- 
ih*),  one  of  the  early  Unitarians  of  Poland,  was  born  in 
Goniadz  in  1525.  His  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  career 
won  him  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  hav- 
ing in  1554  undertaken  a  journey  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
Servetua,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  he  rejected  all 
creeds  except  the  Apostles',  and  openly  advocated  Uni- 
tarianism.  He  declared  himself  against  infant  bap- 
tism also.  Chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1505  into  two  par- 
ties, TriniUirians  and  Unitarians.  See  Sandii  BiUi- 
ttheca  AnlUrin,  p.  40;  Fock,  Der  Socinianismus  (Kiel, 
1847);  hnVai^ZQYriQZ^Geidiichte  d.  rcformirten  Kirchcn 
in  rAthauen,  ii,  61)  (Lips.  1848-60) ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
iii,  228,  note  12;  Ilerzog,  Rml-Encykiop.  v,  245;  Kra- 
sinski,  Reformation  in  Poland  (Lps.  1841). 

Qonfalon,  a  large  colored  banner,  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom so  as  to  leave  pendant  points.  The  name  is  applied 
principally  to  ecclesiastical  banners,  carried  around  to 
raise  the  vassals  of  a  church  fief  to  defend  church 
property.  The  color  was  varied  according  to  the  char- 
actor  of  the  patron  saint  of  tlie  church  or  monastery, 
e.  g.  red  for  a  martyr,  green  for  a  bishop,  etc.     The 


bearers  were  called  goitfalomen.  Some  writen  as- 
cribe to  these  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  canying 
banners  in  the  Roman  Catholic  proceaaions. 

GonorrhcBa.    See  Ibsub. 

GtonsalvL    See  Consalvi. 

Qonzaga.    See  Aloysids  or  Goitzaga. 

Qonzales  (Gonzalo)  de  Berceo,  Juax,  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  in  1196  at  Avila, 
in  Castile,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  died  in 
1266.  He  is  the  author  of  poetical  works  on  the  Mass, 
on  Doomsday,  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  Life  of  St 
Dominic,  etc.  They  are  printed  in  Sanchez's  Coko- 
don  de  poetku  caHeUanoM  auteriores  al  aig!o  xv  (Madrid. 
1775-90,  8  vols.).  Some  writers  on  Spanish  literature 
attribute  to  his  works  a  decisive  influence  on  the  pecnl* 
iar  development  of  Spanish  poetry.     (A  J.  S.) 

Gk>nzalez,  Tirso,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
I  ologian  of  the  17th  century.  Having  entered  the  or- 
der of  Jesuits,  he  became  professor  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  waa  elected  general  of  hu  order 
about  1685.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  probMlian 
(q.  v.),  which  was  upheld  by  the  casuists  of  the  order, 
and  affirmed  that  it  originated  not  among  the  Jesuit*, 
but  among  the  Augustinians,  one  of  whom,  Michael 
Salonius  (1592),  was  its  author.  According  to  Gon- 
zalez, it  was  only  in  the  year  after  it  was  proraul^^ated 
by  Salonius  that  it  was  adopted  b}'  the  Jesuit  Valen- 
tia,  and  developed  in  1698  by  Vasquez.  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  pointed  at  Femand  Rebello,  Ptolo  Com- 
itelo,  and  Andrea  Le  Blanc  {Candidus  PkUoletet),  who 
had  opposed  it  in  their  writings.  Yet  Gonzalez  did 
not  consider  it  obligatory  for  all  the  members  of  hU 
order  to  adopt  his  views :  be  permitted  each  one  to  fol- 
low his  opinions  and  hii  interest.  The  work  be  wrote 
on  the  subject  encountered  so  much  opposition  that  it 
remained  twenty-five  years  in  MS.  before  beini;  print- 
ed, and  afterwards  appears  to  have  found  but  few  par- 
tisans among  tlie  Jesuits.  Father  Oliva,  director  of 
the  Index,  greatly  opposed  the  book,  notwithstanding 
the  approlMLtion  given  to  it  by  pope  Innocent  IX.  The 
first  edition  bore  the  title  Fundamentum  Theologur 
moraliSy  id  est  tracintus  theologicus  de  recto  mso  cpm^o- 
num  probabil/um  (Dillingen,  1689 ;  Naples,  Rome,  Ly- 
ons, Antwerp,  1694, 4to).  The  text  of  the  btter  edi- 
tions has  been  altered  in  several  passages,  and  the 
earlier  ones  have  heen  destroyed.  Gonzalez  wrote  sAso 
De  InfaUibilitate  Romani  Pontifcis  in  defriiendisjidei  d 
morum  controversiis  extra  comilium  generale  (Rome, 
1689,  4to ;  printed  by  order  of  Innocent  IX,  and  sap- 
pressed  bj'  Alexander  VIII): — Mcmudnetio  adoomver' 
sionem  Mahmnetanorum  (Dillingen,  1680, 4to) : —  Veriias 
Reliffionis  catholicce  demonstrata  (Lille,  1696,  12roo). 
See  Dupin,  Bihli.  des  Autetirs  eccUs.  du  17"'  sikk  (pt 
iv) :  Jour,  des  Savants  (1695, 1698) ;  Richard  et  Ginnd, 
Bibl.  sacrie ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  252. 

Good  (Lat  bonum)  is  variously  defined^y  moral- 
ists, according  to  the  nature  of  their  ethical  theories. 
The  Stoic  would  define  it  to  be  that  which  is  according 
\  to  nature ;  the  Epicurean,  that  which  increases  plwture 
ftr  diminishes  painf  the  Idealist,  that  which  accords 
with  the  finess  oftMngs;  the  Christian  theologian,  that 
frhich  accords  with  the  revealed  vill  of  God.  So  the 
philosophical  schools  give  various  and  even  contra- 
dictory definitions  of  the  highest  good  (summum  bo- 
num). Thus  Aristippus  placed  it  in  pleasure  in  activ- 
ity ;  Epicurus,  in  pleasure  in  repose;  Zeno,  in  tno- 
quillity  of  mind ;  Kant,  in  well  being  conditioned  on 
morality ;  the  Materialists,  in  8elf4ove. 

Schleiermacher  states  his  views  of  the  snliject  as 
follows :  In  ethics  there  are  three  fundamental  con- 
ceptions— duty,  virtue,  good.  Du^  is  the  obligatian 
of  moral  action ;  virtue  is  the  moral  power  of  the 
agent ;  the  highest  good  is  the  objective  «m  of  both. 
In  the  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  ethics  is  the  doc* 
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trine  of  duty^  and  its  development  becomes  simply  a 
treatment  of  individoal  virtues.  In  opposing  this 
view,  Schleiermactier  maintains  that  a  system  of  mor- 
al precepts,  or  formulas  o/duty,  even  though  it  might 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man,  could  only  be  applied 
in  isolated  cases  and  single  acts,  leaving  the  moral  life 
at  a  whole  still  unexplained.  It  is  only  in  a  very  lim- 
ited sphere  that  a  moral  agent  acts  alone,  and  without 
reference  to  other  agents ;  and  his  virtue  has  relation 
to  a  general  state  of  things,  to  produce  which  other 
agents  co-operate.  Schleiermacher  charges  the  exist- 
ing ethical  systems  with  making  an  unnatural  schism 
lietween  the  law  of  action  (duty)  and  the  active  power 
(virtue)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resulting  adUMu  on 
the  other  hand;  and  also  with  leaving  entire  spheres 
of  human  action,  of  unquestionably  moral  character,  in 
the  domain  of  adiaphora  (things  indifferent),  instead 
of  bringing  them  under  the  authority  of  moral  law. 
To  remedy  these  alleged  confusions,  Schleiermacher 
seeks  for  an  orffomc  principle  of  ethics,  which  shall  be 
at  once  objective,  systematic,  and  comprehensive.  He 
finds  it  in  the  highest  ffood^  which  can  be  completely 
apprehended,  not  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  mere- 
ly, but  with  reference  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 
From  this  principle  the  whole  sphere  of  ethics  may  be 
mapped,  placing  universal  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  organizing  reason  (the  universal  reason  of  human- 
it3*)  on  the  other.  In  this  theor}*  Schleiermacher  ex- 
pre<«s]y  recognises  the  authority  of  Plato,  who,  in  his 
Phikbus  investigated  the  **  highest  good."  Aristotle, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  virtue  was  the  highest,  places  the 
highest  good  in  i^^ai/iovia,  individual  happiness — not, 
however,  in  the  Epicurean  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of 
^ui^C  TiXttia^  ivipytia  kot  dpfTtjv  rcXciav,  the  work- 
ing out  or  realization  of  a  perfect  life  through  perfect 
virtue. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  history  of  ethics, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  the  **  highest  good," 
we  must  particularly  notice  the  distinction  (1)  between 
the  individual  and  the  general,  indicated  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  by  Epicu- 
rus and  the  Stoics ;  (2)  the  resulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective,  according  to  which 
the  **  highest  good"  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  condition  of 
man  (e.  g.  Epicurean  enjoyment^  Stoical  (ndur<mce) ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  product  of  human  activity,  the 
end  of  humanity  as  a  whole ;  (8)  the  consequent  moral 
theories  of  pleasure  or  of  activity^  according  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  the  **  highest  good"  lies  in  enjoyment, 
-while  according  to  the  latter  it  lies  in  moral  activity. 
In  the  language  of  Christian  theolog}',  "the  highest 
good"  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  includes  within  it- 
self all  ethical  elements,  the  individual  and  the  gen- 
eral, activity  and  happiness,  theory  and  practice,  means 
and  end.  The  means  of  securing  the  "  highest  good" 
is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom ;  the 
end^  the  "  highest  good"  itself,  is  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom,  to  the  individual,  in  his  personal  salvation ; 
to  the  universal  race,  in  the  realization  of  the  promise 
"  God  shall  be  all  in  all !"  See  Schleiermacher,  Eth- 
ische  Abhandlungen^  in  his  Phil,  Nachlassen,  ii,  12, 18; 
Herzog,  Recd-Encgklop,  s.  v.  Ethik,Tugend. 

Good,  John  Masox,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and  gen- 
eral scholar,  was  bom  at  Epping,  England,  Ma}*  25, 
1764,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don, 1820.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  writ- 
er, and  bis  learning  was  multifarious  rather  than  pro- 
found. Besides  a  numlier  of  medical  works,  he  pub- 
lii<hed  The  Song  of  Solomon^  in  English  veru,  with  notes^ 
f'te.  (Lond.  1803, 8vo)  .^Memoirs  of  A  lex,  Geddes^  LL.D, 
(Lond.  1803, 8vo)  [see  Geddes]  : — Lucretius,  translated, 
vith  notes  (Lond.  1805-7,  2  vols.  4to) :— T%«  Book  of 
Job,  newly  translated^  with  notes  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) : — 
The  Book  ofProterU,  translated  (Lond.  1822,  8vo)  :— 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated,  just  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  2, 1827.  Ihr.  Good  also  contril)- 
uted  largely  to  several  periodicals,  not  only  in  medi- 


cal science,  but  in  almost  every  branch  of  literaturei 
*'  The  extent  and  variety  of  Dr.  Good's  works  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  their  character;  they  evince  great 
industry,  with  a  retentive  and  orderly  mind,  and  every 
mark  of  sincerity  and  piety ;  but  they  show  that  he 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  per- 
sonal observation ;  and  his  medical  writings  especial- 
ly are  hence  of  far  less  value  than  the  labor  that  must 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them  mi^^ht  have  given  them, 
had  it  been  better  directed.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
no  suspicion  of  his  unfitness  for  any  literary  task,  and 
hence  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any  project,  though 
most  unsuited  to  his  habits  and  requirements.  Thus, 
although  wanting  every  requisite  qualification  for  such 
a  duty,  his  overweening  self-confidence  led  him  not 
only  to  consent  to  edit  the  letters  of  Junius,  but  to  se- 
lect, merely  f^om  his  own  opinion  of  resemblance  of 
style,  other  letters  which  had  been  published,  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  in  WoodfalFs  Advertiser,  and 
without  scruple  assi^^  them  to  the  great  unknown,  to 
the  utter  confusion,  as  it  has  proved,  of  almost  all  sub- 
sequent investigations  respecting  the  author  of  the  Ju- 
nius letters,  and  judgment  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
Dr.  Good's  principal  faculty  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  languages :  he  had  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  in  his  father's  school ;  while  an  ap- 
prentice he  acquired  Italian,  and  soon  after  commenced 
Hebrew.  While  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius he  studied  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  and 
afterwards,  at  different  times,  Arabic,  Persian,  Russian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Chinese.  Of  his  knowledge  of  all  these, 
evidence  is  presented  in  unpublished  translations,  in 
reviews  of  their  literature,  and  in  the  constant  refer- 
ences made  to  their  works  in.  his  medical  and  other 
writings.  A  biography  of  Dr.  Good  was  published  by 
his  friend,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  1  vol.  8vo."  In 
early  life  Dr.  Good  was  a  Socinian,  but  about  1817  he 
embraced  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  led 
an  earnest,  religious  life,**  seen  and  known  of  all  men." 
See  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Biogrqpfty,  p.  229 ;  English 
Cyclopadia ;  AUibone,  Lictionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  G98. 

Good  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  before 
Easter,  called  Good  Friday  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Among  the 
Saxons  it  was  denominsted  Long  Friday,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  fast. 

(1.)  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  religiously  observed,  not  in- 
dependently, but  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  season  of  Eas- 
ter, which  was  celebrated  by  Christians  instead  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  in  commemoration  at  once  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Two  terms  Mere 
used  to  designate  Good  Friday  and  Easter-day,  which 
had  reference,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  passover :  rraaxa 
aravpwtnftov,  and  rratrxn  a  vaoruaifiov,  passover  of  the 
crucifirion,  and  passover  of  the  resurrection.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  usual  acclamations 
and  doxologies  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
plaintive  strains  of  music,  such  as  the  Kvpte  iXiijaov, 
etc.,  were  allowed  to  be  sung.  No  bell  was  rung. 
None  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  because  thus  the  Jews 
reviled  Christ.  The  kiss  of  charity  was  omitted,  for 
Judas  betrayed  his  Master  with  a  kiss.  The  Lord's 
supper  was  celebrated ;  but  the  elements  were  not  con- 
secrated on  this  day,  but  on  the  day  before.  Commu- 
nion-tables and  reading-depks  were  stripped  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  read,  because 
he  was  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion. In  reference  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  day  was 
sometimes  called  va(>anKiuff,  the  preparation, 

(2.)  In  the  Roman  Church  the  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  care.  **The  Church  in  her  whole  ofilice  expresses 
the  deepest  mourning  and  compunction.  The  altars 
are  naked,  except  at  the  priest's  communion,  when  the 
ornaments  are  black,  and  the  crucifix  is  covered  with 
a  black  veil  till  the  prostration,  after  which  it  is  left 
uncovered. ' '    Instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  the  **  Mass 
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of  the  PreMnctiAed*'  is  said,  without  the  consecration 
of  the  Host.  The  sacrament,  reserved  the  day  before, 
is  received  in  one  kind  only  by  the  priest,  who  recites 
the  Lord^s  prayer  and  a  small  part  of  the  prayers  of 
the  mass.  "  No  others  receive  the  holy  communion 
except  the  priest  who  celebrates  the  divine  office,  and 
the  sick  in  mortal  danger  of  death,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  way  of  viaticum." 

(8.)  Among  the  Protestant  churches  Good  Friday 
is  observed  as  a  fast,  and  by  special  services  and  pray- 
ers by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  and  many  Methodists. — Coleman,  AndetU 
Chriidanity^  p.  546 ;  Wheatly,  Common  Prayer^  ch.  v, 
§  15 ;  Butler,  FeaUa  and  Fads,  tr.  vi,  cb.  v. 

Good  Tidings.    See  Gospel. 

Gk>od  "Works.    See  Works. 

Gk>ode,  William,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  rector  of  Allhallows  the  Great  and  Less,  Lx)n- 
don,  and  later  dean  of  Ripon,  died  in  1868.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  prolific  writer  of  the  Low-Church 
school.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works  are : 
The  Extraordinary  Gi/U  of  the  Spirit  (London,  1884)  :— 
7^  EttabUthed  Church  (1884) :—  Tracts  on  Church- 
rates  (1840):— rAs  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice 
(1842,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1853,  3  vols.),  directed  against 
the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey  concerning  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion as  a  rule  of  faith : — Tract  XC  historicaiiy  refuted 
(184b):— Doctrine  of  the  Qhurch  of  England  as  to  the 
EJftcU  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infants  (1849) :—  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  if  Etf gland  on  the  Validity  of  the 
Orders  in  the  Scotch  (tnd  Foreign  non-Episcopal  Churches 
C3  pamphlets,  3d  ed.  1852).  ■ 

Goodell,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  eminent  missionaiy,  was  born  at  Templeton, 
Mass.,  Feb,  14, 1792.  In  early  youth  he  manifested 
great  energy  of  character.  At  fifteen  he  went  sixty 
miles  on  foot,  carrying  his  trunk,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
in  Andover ;  and  there,  and  afterwards  in  Dartmouth 
College,  he  overcame  all  difficulties  until  he  graduated 
in  1817.  He  spent  three  years  in  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminar}',  and  in  1820  was  accepted  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board.  He  travelled  for  some 
time  as  agent  for  raising  funds  for  the  society  from 
New  England  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  also  visited  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions  enst  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. In  Dec,  1M22.  he  sailed  for  Malta.  After  preach- 
ing in  English  and  studying  other  languages  during 
nine  months,  he  left  Malta  for  Beirut,  where  he  ar- 
rived Nov.  16,  1828.  "By  the  residence  there  of 
Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird,  Beirut  became  a  regular  sta- 
tion of  the  Board.  After  some  attention  to  the  Arabic, 
Mr.  Goodell  went,  in  June,  1824,  to  Sidon,  to  study  the 
Armeno-Turkish  language  with  an  Armenian  ex-bish- 
op, Yakob  Aga,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
another  Armenian  bishop,  Dionysius  Carabet,  who,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  was  received  into  the  mission 
church  at  Beirut.  Thus  singularly  did  the  *  Mission  to 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,'  at  the  very  outset,  take 
hold  of  a  people  who  were  not  thought  of  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  of  whom  but  a  few  individuals  were 
found  by  it  except  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places. 
In  March,  182G,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Greeks  in  an 
attack  on  Beirut,  Mr.  Goodell's  house  was  plundered 
and  his  life  endangered  by  Arab  soldiers.  In  May, 
1828,  war  being  imminent  between  Turkey  and  Eng- 
land, the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  flee  to  Malta. 
There  Mr.  Goodell  labored  in  connection  with  the 
press  until  the  summer  of  1831,  when  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  commenced  the  mission  to  Tur- 
key, with  special  reference  to  the  Armenians,  in  which 
he  was  joined  a  few  months  later  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dwight.  From  that  time  on  his  work  lay  specially 
among  the  Armenians.  Mr.  GoodelPs  earl^*  experi- 
ence and  natural  temperament  combined,  with  divine 
grace,  to  fit  him  eminently  to  meet  them  with  a  cheer- 


ful patience.  With  a  tme  Christian  heroism,  in  which 
his  wife  liad  an  equal  share,  he  encountered  soeh  inci- 
dents of  life  as  being  obliged,  by  conflagntions,  visita. 
tions  of  pestilence,  convulsions  and  war,  the  extoftioDS 
of  landlords,  hierarchical  persecutions,  interference  of 
government,  etc., '  to  pack  up  and  move*  his  residence 
*  some  thirty  times  in  twenty-nine  years,'  and  battled 
with  the  opposition  and  obstacles  that  were  ever  belUe 
him  as  a  missionary.  Indomitable  in  his  purpose  to 
do  good,  affable  and  courteous  in  manner,  of  ready 
tact,  and  abounding  in  resistless  pleasantry*,  he  gained 
access  wherever  he  chose  to  go,  and  exercised  a  mag- 
netic attraction  that  never  left  him  without  sabjecU 
on  whom  to  pour,  in  some  form,  the  light  of  tmtb. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  foreign  ambassadors  tnd 
travellers,  of  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  diurches, 
bankers,  and  the  highest  in  society,  with  whom,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  had  no  little  intercoorse,  as  well  as 
the  common  people;  and  even  enemies  to  his  work 
were  constrained  to  honor  him.  Few  possess  in  so 
high  degree  as  he  did  the  admirable  &culty  of  doing 
good  without  offence,  and  of  recommending  personal 
religion  to  the  world."  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Anneoo- 
Turkish,  commenced  in  1848,  and  finished  (the  last  re- 
vision) in  1868.  In  1855  he  returned  to  America,  worn 
out  with  labor,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18, 1867. 
**  In  the  future  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
lands  which  include  the  site  of  the  garden  that  was 
planted  in  Eden,  and  the  scenes  of  events  most  sacred 
to  Christian  hearts,  the  name  of  William  Goodell  ^iii 
be  precious  to  successive  generations  of  sanctified 
souls,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." — Missksiary  Her- 
aid,  May,  1867. 

Goodly  Trees  is  the  rendering  of  I'lTT  yt,  ets 
hadar\  tree  of  splendor,  the/nni  O^fi,  "boughs")  of 
which  (Sept.  Kapirdg  ZvXov  ilfpaiOCt  Vulg.yhtftivor- 
boris  pulcherrimai),  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  take 
(i.  e.  carry  about  in  festive  procession)  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  memory  of  the  irbaving 
dwelt  in  booths  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  zxiii,  40).  The 
tree  generally  conceded  to  be  meant  isthe  citron  (Cel- 
sius, Ifierobot.  i,  252),  the  fruit  of  which  Josephus  states 
was  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  the  Scenopeg>a,  when  they  pelted  king  Jan- 
ncns  with  it  {Ant,  xiii,  18,  5).  See  CrrnoN.  Others 
regard  the  oUve  as  meant,  this  being  the  tree  mention- 
ed in  the  parallel  account  of  Neh.  viii,  15.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  no  specific  tree  is  intended,  bat 
any  one  of  suflScient  size  and  beauty  to  be  suitable  to 
the  occasion  (Ursini  Arboret,  Bibl,  p.  577.     See  Tree. 

Qoodman  op  the  Housk,  oi'ro^ccnronrct  ^^*^ 
XX,  11 ;  xxiv,  43 ;  Mark  xiv,  14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11,  master 
of  the  house,  as  usually  elsewhere  rendered  (Matt  x, 
25;  Luke  xiit,  25;  xiv,  21;  **  householder,"  Matt 
xiii,  27, 52 ;  XX,  1 ;  xxi,  88).  In  Prov.  vii,  19, "  good- 
man"  is  the  rendering  of  ti*^K,  isk,  man,  i.  e.  husband. 

Gk>odman,  Christopher,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Chester  in  1520.  He  studied  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  held  offices  in  that 
university  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  When  queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he 
withdrew  to  Frankfort  and  thence  to  Geneva,  where, 
with  Knox,  he  became  pastor  of  the  English  cborcfa. 
After  Mary's  death  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Andrews  in  1560.  About  1565  he  retain- 
ed to  England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
his  expedition  against  Ireland.  He  was  aftenrardi 
rector  of  Chester,  and  died  there  in  1602.  He  wrote. 
How  far  superior  Powers  are  to  he  obeyed  of  their  S^ 
jects  (Geneva,  1558, 16mo),  against  qaeen  Mary:— i 
Commeniary  upon  Amos.  Wood  erroneously  attribotes 
to  him  Knox's  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  agasntt 
the  Monstrous  B^ment  of  Womm.  See  Wood, illfe«« 
Oxamienses  (voL  i);  Scott,  Lives  of  the  Scotch  Reform' 
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tn;  Peck,  Daideraia  (vol.  i);  Hoefer,  Nbuv,  Biogr, 
Ginirale,  xxi,  261 ;  AUibone,  IHct.  of  Authors,  8.  v. 

Goodman,  Godfreyi  was  bora  at  Rathven,  in 
Denbighshire,  158S,  and  edacated  at  We8tmin8t€r 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1607 
he  got  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Essex ;  in 
1617,  a  canonry  of  Winder;  in  1620,  the  deanery  of 
Rochester;  and  in  1625,  the  bishopric  of  Glonoester. 
Bishop  Goodman  was  a  Romanizer,  even  beyond  Laad*s 
tolerance.  In  1640  the  new  canons  were  set  forth, 
which  be  refused  to  subscribe,  **and  it  appeared  after- 
wards/* says  Fuller,  'Uhat  he  scrupled  about  some 
passages  on  the  corporeal  presence,  but  whether  upon 
popish  or  Lutheran  principles  he  best  knoweth."  Laud, 
then  archbishops  after  the  clergy  had  subscribed,  ad- 
vised him  **to  avoid  obstinacy  and  irregularity  there- 
in, but  he  refused."  It  was  in  Henry  VII's  chapel, 
and  being  greatly  offended,  Laud  said  to  him,  **My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  admonish  you  to  subsc.ibe." 
Goodman  remained  silent,  and  Laud  again  said,  **  My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  do  admonish  you  a  second  time 
to  subscribe,*'  and  immediately  after,  **  I  do  admonish 
you  a  third  time  to  subscribe.'*  Goodman  '*  pleaded 
conscience,"  and  was  in  consequence  suspended.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  **  where,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "  he  got  by  this  restraint  what  he  could  never  have 
got  by  his  liberty,  namely,  of  one  reputed  a  papist,  to 
become  for  a  short  time  popular,  as  the  only  conse- 
quent suffering  for  not  subscribing  to  the  new  canons.** 
He  died  Januar}'  19, 1656,  in  open  profession  of  popery. 
He  wrote,  1.  The  FaU  of  Man,  and  Corruption  ofN,- 
turt,  proved  by  Reaaon  (London,  1624,  4to) :— 2.  Argu- 
ments and  A  mmadvernom  on  Dr,  George  HakewWe  apoU 
ogyfor  Divine  Providence  :—3.  The  two  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Rel'gion,  viz,  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
erplicaied  (Lond.  1653, 4to)  :^The  Court  of  King  James, 
by  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  (edited  by  Breuer,  Lond.  1889, 
2  vols.8vo). — Hook,  EccL  Biography,  v,  886;  Darling, 
Cyciftp.  BibUographiea,  s.  v. ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixxviii ;  Fuller,  Church  History,  bk.  xi. 

Goodness  of  Gk>d  denotes  *'  both  the  absolute 
perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  kindness  mani- 
fested to  his  creatures.  Goodness,  says  Dr.  Gill,  is  es- 
sential to  God,  without  which  he  would  not  be  God 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  6,  7).  Goodness  belongs 
only  to  Crod ;  he  is  solely  good  (Matt,  xix,  17),  and  all 
the  goodness  found  in  creatures  is  only  an  emanation  of 
the  divine  goodness.  He  is  the  chief  good,  the  sum  and 
substanceof  all  felicity  (P8a.cxliv,  2, 15;  xxv,  7;  Ixxiii, 
25 ;  iv,  6, 7).  There  is  nothing  but  goodness  in  God, 
and  nothing  but  goodness  comes  from  him  (1  John  1,5; 
James  i,  18, 14).  He  is  infinitely  good ;  finite  minds 
cannot  comprehend  his  goodness  (Rom.  xi,  86, 86).  He 
is  immutably  and  unchangeably  good  (Zeph.  iii,  17). 
The  goodness  of  God  is  communicative  and  diffusive 
(Psa.  cxix,  68 ;  xxxiii,  5).  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects  of  it,  it  may  be  considered  as  general  and  special. 
His  general  goodness  is  seen  in  all  his  creatures ;  yes, 
in  the  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  all 
his  works;  and  in  the  government,  support,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  world  at  large  (Paa.  xxxvi,  6 ;  cxlv). 
His  special  goodness  relates  to  angels  and  saints:  to 
angels,  in  creating,  confirming,  and  making  them  what 
they  are ;  to  saints,  in  election,  calling,  justification, 
adoption,  sanctification,  perseverance,  and  eternal  glo- 
rification." See  Charnock,  Works,  v,  i,  574 ;  Paley, 
A'a/.  Theol,  ch.  xxvi ;  South,  Sermons,  vol.  viii,  serm. 
iii ;  Tillotson,  ^rmoiu,  p.  148-146;  Watson,  Institutes, 
i,  420.    See  God. 

Ooodrloh,Chatuioey  AUan,  D.D.,  was  bora  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1810;  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1812  to 
1814 ;  and  in  1816,  having  completed  a  course  of  the- 
ological study,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.  On  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Day  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1817, 


Mr.  Goodrich  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  onu 
tory  in  that  institution,  but  relinquished  the  office  in 
1889,  to  accept  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
theological  seminary,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death— a  period  of  twenty  yean.  In  1820 
he  was  elected  president  of  Williams  College,  but  de- 
clined to  accept  that  honor.  In  1885  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Brown  University'. 
**  In  1814  he  prepared  a  Greek  grammar,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  1827  he  superintended 
the  abridgment  of  Webster's  Quarto  American  Diction- 
ary, In  1829  he  established  the  Quarter^  Christim 
Spectator,  which  he  edited  for  nearly  ten  years.  In 
1846  and  '47  he  prepared  revised  editions  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  in  1856,  the  university  edition  of  the 
same  work.  In  1852  he  published  his  admirable  work 
on  British  Eloquence,  which  hss  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, both  in  England  and  America.  Besides  per- 
forming the  literary  labor  involved  in  preparing  and 
editing  these  various  works.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 
benevolent  societies  of  the  countr}-.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  laboriously  engsged,  as  one  of  the 
*  Committee  on  Versions*  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  English  text. 
As  an  instructor,  Prof.  Goodrich  was  enthusiastic,  un- 
tiring, and  effective,  always  imprepsing  himself  upon 
his  pupils,  inspiring  them  to  the  highest  effort.  He 
guided  them  to  imitate  models  of  clear  and  eloquent 
thinking,  and  taught  them  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  a  chaste  and  manly  style.  As  an  ofiScer 
of  the  college,  he  was  singularly  active  snd  energetic, 
never  shrinking  from  any  duty  or  responsibility,  and 
always  making  the  interests  of  the  institution  the  ob- 
ject of  his  own  personal  care  and  anxious  eolicitude." 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  25, 1860.— A>ip  York  Ob- 
sfrver,  March  1, 1860 ;  New  Haven  Journal;  Congrega^ 
turned  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  241. 

Gk>odrlch,  Eliztir.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1784. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1752.  He  now  stud- 
ied theolog3%  but  was  called  to  be  tutor  at  Yale  College 
in  1755.  In  1756  he  waa  invited  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  Durham,  Conn.  In  1766,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  growing  family,  he  began  to  prepare  stu.« 
dents  for  college.  His  thorough  scholarship  made  him 
a  highly  successful  teacher,  and  during  the  next  twen- 
ty years  more  than  three  hundred  young  men  passed 
under  his  instructions.  He  was  repeatedly  sent  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  as  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  held  by  that  aFsociation,  and  the  synods 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  1766  to  1776. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Princeton  College.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Yale  College,  and,  aa  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  his  kbora  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege for  twenty  years  were  among  the  most  useful  or 
his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Nov. 
22, 1797.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  506. 

Qoodrich,  Tfaomas,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  at  East  Kirl  y,  Lincolnshire,  about  1480.  He 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  gradua- 
ted at  Jesus  College  in  1510,  and  became  proctor  of  the 
university  in  1515.  In  1529  he  gained  great  favor 
with  Henry  VIII  by  pronouncing  himself  against  the 
validity  of  that  prince's  marriage  with  Catharine.  He 
was  successively  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Lon- 
don, canon  of  St.  Stephen's, Westminster,  and  chaplain 
of  the  king.  In  1534  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  showed  himself  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  English  Church,  was  one  of  the  theologians  com- 
missioned to  examine  the  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  to 
compile  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  1548,  and  the  In- 
stitution of  a  Christian  Man,  called  also  the  Bishops' 
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Book,  with  the  collaboration  of  Cranmer,  Stokesley, 
Gardiner,  Sampson,  Latimer,  etc.  Goodrich  was  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI,  who  also  employed  him  several  times  aa 
ambassador.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  lord  chancel- 
lor of  England.  This  office  he  lost  when  queen  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric,  and 
died  May  10, 1554.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GiniraU,  zxi, 
261 ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  v,  838 ;  Burnet,  Hifi,  of  Engl, 
RrformatUm^  ii,  214,  291,  427. 

Good^TTin,  John,  an  eminent  Arminian  divine, 
was  bom  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  in  1617.    In 
16;^  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street, 
London,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1645  for  refus- 
ing to  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  pro- 
miscuously.    He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  elo- 
quence, and  energy ;  and,  though  an  Independent  in 
Church  government,  he  was  a  zealous  Arminian  in 
doctrine.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  exempted  from 
pardon  ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  against  him,  and 
he  died  in  1665.     He  wrote  Tht  divine  A  uthorily  nfthe 
Scripture*  asserted  (Lond.  1648,  4to): — Redemption  re- 
deemed^  v^rein  the  most  glorious  [Vork  of  the  Redemp- 
tion  of  the  World  hy  Jesus  Christ  is  vindicated  against 
the  Encroachments  of  latter  Times  (London,  1651,  fol. ; 
new  ed.  1840, 8vo) : — Exposition  of  Romans  ix  (new  ed. 
by  T.  Jackson,  Lundon,  1835,  8vo) : — Imputatio  Fideiy  a 
Treatise  of  Jusdjication  (London,  1642,  4to).     This  last 
treatise  was  published  in  an  abridged  form  (12mo)  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  held  Goodwin's  works  in  high  es- 
teem.    A  summary  of  Christian  Theologg  selected  from 
Goodtcin  was  published  by  S.  Dunn  (London,  1836, 
12mo);  and  Goodwin's  Lfe  has  also  been  written  by 
Rev.  T.  Jackson  (London,  1839, 8vo).     John  Goodwin 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  not  only  in  his  theology, 
but  also  in  his  broad  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  toleration.     His  writings  contributed  greatly 
to  the  diffusion  of  sound  doctrines  on  religions  liberty. 
"  Had  Redemption  Redeemed  been  his  only  publication, 
it  should  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.    Its  great  learning,  clear  reasoning,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  admirable  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the 
study  of  all  lovers  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  the 
name  of  its  author  one  which  all  Arminians  should 
delight  to  honor.     A  volume  so  ably  written,  and  go- 
ing to  the  lK>ttom  of  the  controversy,  could  not,  in  that 
polemic  age,  fail  of  creating  a  storm.     The  pulpits 
rang  with  charges  of  heresy.    The  press  groaned  with 
sermons,  pamphlets,  and  books.     Some  were  bitterly 
scurrilous.     Dr.  Hill,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, charged  him  with  falsifying  his  quotations, 
and  with  the  errors  of  Pclagius.    Resbury  wrote  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Edwards.     Robert  Baillie  seems 
to  have  taken  Prynne  for  his  mod^l.     Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln,  alone  among  the  crowd  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  style  of  manliness  and  Christian  can- 
dor, speaking  of  his  learniug  and  talents  with  compli- 
ment and  respect     George  Kendall  filled  two  folios, 
and  actually  removed  to  London  that  he  might  watch 
Goodwin  and  the  better  oppose  him  and  his  doctrine. 
He  says  of  himself  that  though  he  sometimes  sneers, 
he  never  snarls  or  bites.     He  doubtless  tells  the  truth 
about  the  sneering  and  the  biting.     Toplady  thought 
the  ^Redemption  Redeemed  was  effiectually  answered' 
by  Kendall.     *  If  it  was,'  says  Sellon, '  I  will  eat  it,  as 
tough  a  morsel  as  it  b.'     Dr.  John  Owen,  then  vice- 
chancellor  at  Oxford,  and  overwhelmed  with  labors, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
octavo  pages  in  a  reply  to  the  seven  chapters  on  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints"  (D.  A.  Whedon,  jn  Meth- 
odist Quart,  Rev.  July,  1863,  p.  371 ;  Meth.  Q.  Rev,  Oct. 
1869,  art.  1).  — Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  v,  339;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  704 ;  Neal,  Hiet,  of  the  Puritans, 

Gkx>dwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  nonconformist  Cal- 
vinistic  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Rolles- 


by,  Norfolk,  Oct.  5, 1600.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  In  1628  he  be- 
came lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  four 
years  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vic- 
arage of  the  same  church.  Refusing  the  terms  of  coo- 
formity,  he  relinquished  bis  preferments,  and  in  16^ 
quitted  the  university.  During  the  subsequent  perse* 
cntion  of  the  Puritans  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  be- 
came minister  of  a  congregation  at  Amheim.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  vras  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  with 
whom,  however,  he  did  not  alwaj's  agree.  He  became 
a  great  favorite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose  inflo' 
ence,  in  1649,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  licensing  preachers,  and  appointed  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  waa  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.  Anthony  Wood  styles  him  and  Dr.  Owen 
**the  two  Atlases  and  patriarchs  of  Independency." 
He  died  Feb.  28, 1679.  A  portion  of  his  woiics  were 
published  in  five  vols,  folio  (Lond.  1681);  and  besides 
those  to  be  found  there  be  wrote  Cetiain  telect  Casts 
resolved  f  epeciattg  tending  to  the  Comfort  of  BeSeven  ta 
Temptation  (London,  1647,  4to).  1  he  following  have 
been  recently  reprinted,  viz.  Child  of  Light  (London, 
1840,  l2mo)  I— Ephesians  and  Revelations  (Lond.  1842, 
8vo)  i—Christ  the  Mediator  (Lond.  1846^  8vo)  i— Glories 
of  Christ  (1847, 8vo)  i— Government  of  the  Chstrdk  (18^8, 
8vo)  :—>/ustif^ing  Faith  (1848,  8vo) :— /Kvmm  Becrns 
(1844,  8vo) :  — Works^  condensed  by  J.  Babb(Londonf 
1847-49,  4  vols.  8vo).  A  new  and  complete  edition  of 
Goodw^in*8  worlu  has  just  been  completed  in  NichoUs's 
Series  of  standard  Divines,  making  12  vols.8vo  (Edinb. 
1861-66),  containing  (vol.  ii)  a  Memoir  of  Goodwin^  by 
Robert  Hal  lev,  D.D. — Jones,  Christian  Biograpkg,  p. 
187;  Dariing,'Cyr2op.  BibUogrc^phica,  i,  1289;  CaUmy, 
Nonconformists*  Memorial;  Neal,  Hiilt,  oftks  Pttritans. 

Gk>patata.  See  Jotapata. 

Go'pher  (Ileb.  id,  ^ti ;  according  to  Gesenios,  t 
q^'^t^t  pitch  i  ace.  to  F&rst,  connected  with  r'^*^fiS, 
brimstone^  i.  e.  resin ;  Sept,  rcrpaywvoCf  Vnlg.  letign- 
tus\  a  kind  of  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture,  as  the  material  of  which  Noah 
was  directed  to  build  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14) :  **  Make 
thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  ahalt  thou  make  in 
the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with 
pitch"  (probably  bitumen).   In  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  particular  kind  of  wood  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage,  we  can  get  assistance  only  from  the 
name,  the  country  where  the  wood  was  supposed  to 
have  been  procured,  or  the  traditional  interpretations. 
The  Sept  renden  it  ''squared  timbers,"  and  the  Vul- 
gate ''planed  wood"  (apparently  understanding  h"*2). 
Some  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  kind  otpine-t-ee 
is  intended;  and  others  that  several  species  may  le 
included,  as  they  all  yield  resin,  tar,  and  pitch.    The 
Persian  ^anslator  has  also  adopted  the  pine ;  but  Cel- 
sius objects  that  this  was  never  common  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.     The  Chaldee  version  and  others  give  the 
cedary  because  it  was  always  plentiful  in  Asia,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  incorruptible  nature  of  its  wood. 
But  cedar  is  a  very  (general  term,  and  correctly  applied 
only  to  different  kinds  of  juniper.     These,  tbongh 
yielding  excellent  wood,  remarkable  for  its  fhigrancs 
never  grow  to  a  large  size  in  any  warm  country.    £<i. 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  relates  in  his  .4m<i^ 
(p.  34),  as  quoted  by  Celsius  {Hiertibot.  i,  331),  thst  the 
ark  (q.  v.)  was  made  of  a  wood  called  sag  or  kt/,  which 
is  the  ieak^  and  not  likely  to  have  been  the  wood  poi- 
ployed.    The  Chaldee  Samaritan  translator,  fbr^qpfor, 
gives,  as  a  synonym,  nfam,  of  which  Celsins  laj* 
Iffierobot,  i,  832), ''  Yooem  obscnram,  sive  referss  ad 
ivXa  tniaapiva,  qu«  ez  Indiis  adferri  scribit  ArrisDSS 
iPeri^,  Mar.  Ergthr,  p.  162),  et  Ebeno  simllia  perh*. 
bent  alii  (Salmasius,  ta  SoUn.  p,  727)."     The  sisam  b 
probably  the  sissu,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  import'^ 
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ed  in  his  time  into  Arabia,  and  is  a  hi^hly-valaed, 
dark-colored  wood,  of  which  one  kind  is  culled  black- 
wood  (^Dalbergla  liuifoUd),  The  greatest  number  of 
writers  have  been  of  opinion  that  by  the  gopher  wood 
we  are  to  understand  the  cspreu ;  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  soch  authorities  as  Fuller  (Sacred  MU- 
ceflcMtef,  iv,  5),  Bochart  {Geogr,  Sacra^  i,  4),  as  well  as 
by  Celsius  (Jiietobd,  i,  8*28).  It  has  been  stated  that 
gopher  b  the  Greek  Kvirdpurao^,  with  a  mere  addition 
to  the  root.  It  is  argued,  further,  that  the  wood  of  the 
cypress,  being  almost  incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be 
preferred;  that  it  was  frequently  employed  in  later 
ages  in  the  construction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even 
ships;  and  that  it  Wiis  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
where,  according  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  that  is,  in  Assyria,  where  other 
woods  are  scarce.    See  Tree. 

Gophna  (ro^^a  in  Josephus;  Vovi^va  in  Ptolemy ; 
see  Reland,  Poked,  p.  461),  a  town  of  Palestine,  which 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies,  Gophnitica 
(»/  VopvirtK/)  rowapxia,  Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  5 ;  *'  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,'*  Plin}*,  v,  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually  joins 
it  with  Arcaballa.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  taken 
by  Cassius  (  War,  i,  11,  2)  and  reduced  to  slavery  {Ant. 
xiv,  11,  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of  Marc 
Antony  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  {ib.  12,  2  and  3). 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his  last  campaign  in  Pal- 
estine (  War,  iv,  9,  9),  and,  as  Titus  marched  on  Jeru- 
salem by  way  of  Ciesarea  and  Samaria,  he  passed 
tfarongh  Gophna  (ib.  v,  2, 1).  It  waa  to  this  place  that 
the  latter  allowed  certain  important  Jewish  refugees 
to  retire  temporarily  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(vi,  2,  2,  8).  Eusebius  probably  gives  the  true  origin 
of  the  name  (from  "|S,^,  gepJun,  a  mne,  from  the  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity),  although  he  errs  (or  is,  rather, 
himself  uncertain)  in  identifying  it  with  the  Eshcol  of 
the  spies  (finonuui.  p.  157,  ed.  Clericus) ;  and  he  states 
that  it  lay  (ji  Fo^i/a)  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  to- 
wards Neapolis,  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutingcr 
Table,  which  makes  it  sixteen  miles.  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Robinson  with  Jvfna,  a  small  Christian 
village,  rather  more  than  one  hour  north-west  of  Bei- 
tina  (Bethel),  with  many  rains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley  (Bi6.  J2fa.  iii,  77-9). 
It  is  probably  the  Ophxi  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 
xviii,  24). 

Qophrith.    See  Bbikstons. 

Qor.    See  Whelp. 

Oordiftntui,  the  name  of  three  Roman  emperors. 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  I,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  distinguished  for  his  literary  education, 
waa  twice  consul,  under  Caracalla  and  Severus.  By 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  which  position  he  gained  the  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  province  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  on 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Maximinu9,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  80  years,  proclaimed  emperor  in  238,  togeth- 
er with  his  son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Marcus  An- 
tonins  Gordianus  II.  The  Roman  Senate  recognised 
them ;  bat  after  a  reign  of  only  a  few  weeks  Gordia- 
naa  II  fell  in  a  battle  at  Carthage  against  CapelliMnus, 
the  governor  of  Maaritania,  and  Gordianus  I,  on  learn- 
ing the  news,  killed  himself.  At  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  people,  a  minor  grandson  of  Gordianus  I  was 
placed  as  Cssar  by  the  side  of  Pupienus  Maximus  and 
Balhinus,  who  had  been  elected  emperors  against  Max- 
iminos ;  and  when  all  these  three  emperors  were  killed 
by  their  own  soldiers,  be  was  still  in  the  same  year  (238) 
proclaimed  as  Augustus  by  the  Pratorians.  He  car- 
ried on  a  successful  war  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
an  excellent  adviser  in  his  father-in-law  Misitheus. 
He  reigned  until  244,  when  Philippus  the  Arabian, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  his  colleague,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.  The  Christian  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Gordianus  was  undisturbed.    (A.  J.  S.) 


Gk>rdon,  Oeorge  N.,  a  Presbyterian  ministet 
and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1821.  He  studied  at  the  Free-Church  College,  Hall- 
fax,  N.  S.,  and  was  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  settled  at 
Enomanga,  in  1857,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
England.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  he  and  his  wife 
were  killed  by  the  native8.--Wil8on,  PrtA,  Uitt,  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  830. 

Oordon,  James  Huntley,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Jesuit,  was  born  in  1643.  He  was  educated  at  Rome, 
and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  Sept.  20,  1563.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  taught  Hebrew  and  theology  at 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  also,  as 
missionary,  through  England  and  Scotland,  where  his 
zeal  for  making  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
caused  him  to  be  twice  put  in  prison.  He  died  at  Par- 
is, April  16, 1620.  Gordon  was  a  learned  and  skillful 
man,  and  very  zealous  for  his  order.  He  wrote  Con- 
troveriiarum  chruikna  Jidei  Epitome,  3  parts  (i,  Limo- 
ges, 1612 ;  ii,  Paris ;  iii,  reprinted  with  the  two  oth- 
ers, Cologne,  1620,  8vo).  See  Alegambe,  BibUothtca 
Scriptorum  JSoeietatU  Jetu;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghu- 
rale,  xxi,  280. 

Gk>rdon,  James  Lesmore,  a  Scotch  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1553.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  teuglit  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  his  order,  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeau  x .  Later 
in  life  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1641.  We  have  from  him  Dia^ 
triba  de  caihoKca  veritaie  (Bord.  1623, 12mo)  i^Biblut 
Sacra,  cum  commeniariig  ad  itnmm  HttercB  et  erpHca- 
fione  lucorum  ommum  qua  in  tacrit  liUerit  cbtcurita- 
tern  hibent  (Paris,  1632,  fol.) : — Tkeologia  moralis  tini- 
versa,  viii  librii  comprehenta  (Paris,  1634,  fol.).  Du- 
pin  highly  commends  his  commentary. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GhUrale,  xxi,  280. 

Oordon,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scoteh  divine,  was 
bom  in  Dumfries.  **  His  first  settlement  in  the  min- 
istry was  at  Kinfauns,  1816 ;  in  1820  he  was  translated 
to  the  old  Chapel  of  Ease,  Edinburgh.  In  1825  he  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church.  In 
1848  he  joined  the  *■  Free-Church  movement'  and  re- 
signed bis  preferment.  Most  of  his  people  went  with 
him,  and  formed  the  *  Free  High  Church,'  of  which 
he  remained  minister  to  the  time  of  his  death,  October, 
1858.  He  published  Sermons  (3d  ed.  Edinburgh,  1826, 
8vo) : — Chrint  at  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church : — 
An  expontion  of  the  revelation  o/lHrine  Grace,  ae  un- 
folded  in  the  0.  T,  Scriptures  (posthumous ;  Edinburgh, 
1854,4  vols.  8vo)."— Darling,  Cyclop,  Bmogrc^hica,  i, 
1292 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1854,  p.  631. 

Gk>r'glas  {Vopyiaq,  a  frequent  name  among  the 
Orientel  Greeks),  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  was  chosen  by  Lysias,  the  general  and  minis- 
ter of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  at  this  time  in  sole 
command  of  the  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea,  to  underteke  an  expedition  in  company  with  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Dorymenes,  and  with  Nicanor,  against 
Judca,  B.C.  166  (1  Mace,  iu,  88;  Joseph.  i4f9/.  xii,  7, 
2,  8,  where  he  is  st}'led  "  a  mighty  man  of  the  king's 
friends*').  These  generals  were,  however,  totally  de- 
feated near  Emmaus  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace,  iv, 
1  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ani,  1.  c).  In  B.C.  165,  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Zacharias,  and  Azarias,  two  capteins  in  the  service 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  anxious  to  get  themselves  a 
name,  and  acting  without  the  orders  of  Judas,  atteck- 
ed  the  garrison  of  Jamnia.  Gorgias,  the  governor  of 
the  forces  at  Jamnia,  defeated  them  with  great  loss  (1 
Mace.  V,  56  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  7, 6). 

The  account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  confused. 
In  one  passage  he  is  described  simply  as  **  a  captoin, 
who  in  matters  of  war  had  great  experience,"  and 
therefore  sent  with  Nicanor,  the  son  of  Patroclus,  one 
of  the  special  friends  of  Ptolomsus,  the  govemor  of 
Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (com p.  1  Mace,  iii,  38 ;  Jo- 
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seph.  Ant,  xii,  7, 8),  to  root  ont  the  -whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  (2  Mace,  viii,  9).  In  another  passage  he  is  rep- 
resented as  **  governor  of  the  holds'*  (jrrpaTfiyog  riHtv 
TQirtav  [Alex.  MS.  Tp6irutv\  2  Maoc.  x,  14),  and  ap- 
parently of  the  holds  of  the  Idamaans  (?)  (Acrabnt- 
tene [?],  comp.  1  Mace,  v,  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8, 1 ;  see 
Ewald,  Gtichichte,  iv,  91,  858).  He  is  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  described  as  **  governor  of 
Idnmna"  (2  Mace,  xii,  32). 

Grotios  (see  Wemsdorff,  Dejid.  TAbr.  Mace.,  §  78) 
suggests  that  the  reading  '*  governor  of  Idumsa"  is  an 
error  for  "  governor  of  Janmia"  (as  at  1  Mace,  v,  58). 
Josephns  warrants  this  correction  (u  rijc  lafivtietf: 
(TTpaniyo^,  Ant.  xii,  8,  6).  From  the  epithet  applied 
to  Gorgias,  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  hi^^hest 
detestation  by  the  Jews  (A.  V.,  **that  cursed  man," 
Tov  Kardparovt  2  Mace,  xii,  85).  The  description  of 
his  flight  to  Marisa  and  his  defeat  by  Dositheus,  one 
of  Judas's  generals,  is  given  at  soihe  length,  though  in 
an  obscure  and  confused  manner  (2  Mace,  xii,  84-88 ; 
cqmp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8,  6). 

Gk>rham  Case,  a  case  in  law  mvolving  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  baptismal  regen- 
eration. In  Aagust,  1847,  the  lord  chancellor  (lord 
Cottenham)  offered  to  present  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Brampford-Speke.  The  bishop,  on  being  re- 
quested to  countersign  his  testimonials,  stated  on  the 
paper  his  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Gorham's  views,  both  of 
discipline  and  doctrine.  The  lord  chancellor,  howev- 
er, presented  Mr.  Gorham,  who  applied  for  institution. 
The  bishop  then  intimated  his  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Gorham  before  he  instituted  him.  The  examina- 
tion toolc  place,  and  continued  for  several  days.  The 
result  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  declined  to  insti- 
tute Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampford-Speke. 
"The  alleged  ground  of  this  refusal  was,  that  after  ex- 
amination the  bishop  found  Mr.  Gorham  to  be  of  un- 
sound doctrine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regenera- 
tion is  not  given  or  conferred  in  that  sacrament  in  par- 
ticular, that  infants  are  not  made  therein  *  members 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God,'  as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  declare  them  to  be. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Arches  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, which  decided  (1849)  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
Mr.  Gorham  maintained  doctrines  on  the  point  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Church,  and  that  consequently 
the  bishop  had  shown  sufficient  cause  for  his  refusal 
to  institute,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed 
with  costs.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  Judicial  committee  of  privy  council.  The  com- 
mittee complained  that  the  bishop's  questions  were  in- 
tricate and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers  were  not 
given  plainly  *nd  directly.  Their  decision  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows,  and  it  must  be  noted  what  points 
they  undertook  to  decide,  and  what  not.  The  court 
declared  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  settle  matters 
of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought,  in  any  particu- 
lar, to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
duty  being  only  to  consider  what  is  by  law  established 
to  be  her  doctrine  upon  the  legal  construction  of  her 
articles  and  formuUries.  It  appeared  that  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  were 
held  by  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  that  dlflTer- 
cnces  of  opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  al- 
ways thought  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  also,  that  opinions  in  no  important  particu- 
lar to  l>e  distinguished  flrom  Mr.  Gorham's  had  been 
maintained  without  censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divines.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gorham's  opinions,  the 
court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  Court 
should  be  reversed.  Mr.  Gorham  was  accordingly  in- 
stituted to  Brampford-Speke.  During  the  two  years 
thftt  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological  question  was 
discussed  with  all  degrees  of  ability  and  acrimony  in 


sermons  and  pamphlets." — Hittory  o/Cknt6aik  Chardi 
(Encyc.  Metrop., Glasgow,  1858,  p.  887  sq.) ;  Chambe^^ 
Encffdopeedia^  s.  v. ;  Tkeohgieal  Critic,  April,  1852,  ait. 
iii ;  EnffHth  Review,  vols,  ziii,  xiv ;  Marsden,  CkmAes 
and  Sectt,  i,  42 ;  Cunningham,  Diaeustion  of  durcft 
PrindpUt  (Edinburgh,  1863),  chap.  vL 

Qorion  (rwpian'),  son  of  Josephus  (?  Caiapfans), 
and  one  of  those  of  eminent  family  who  incited  the 
Jewish  populace  to  resist  the  anarchy  of  the  Zealoti 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  3,  9),  but  was  eventually  shun  by 
them  (»6.  6, 1). 

Gtorion,  sumamed  Skamtcheli  (the  Adminbk 
One),  an  Armenian  theologian,  lived  in  the  3th  oentnrr 
of  the  Christian  SBra.  After  studying  phUosopby,  the- 
ology, and  the  Syriac  and  Greek  languages  under  St. 
Mesrop  (q.  v.)  and  patriarch  Isaac  I,  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies.  On  returning 
to  his  country,  he  engaged  with  fianig  (q.  v.)  and  foor 
others  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  several  works 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  the  Armenian.  He  subse> 
quently  became  bishop  of  a  diocese  bordering  upon 
Georgia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Lift  of 
Mesrop,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  early  history  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  and  was  published  by  the  Hek- 
hitarists  at  Venice  in  Opere  di  antidd  ScrUtori  Armeni 
del  quinto  teeolo  (Yen.  1888).  See  De  Welte,  Gorvm 
Lebenabetchrdb.  d.  keU.  Metn>p  (Tttb.  1844).    (A.  J.  S  ) 

Qorkom,  the  MtLXtjn  o^  the  name  given  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  to  nineteen  monks  and 
priests  of  Dordrecht  who  had  fled  to  Gorknm,  were 
captured  at  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  Gueus  in 
1572,  and  hang.  On  account  of  pretended  mir^Ies 
wrought  by  their  relics.  Pope  Clement  X,  in  1C74,  al- 
lowed them  to  be  venerated  in  Holland.  In  1867  they 
were  canonized  by  Pius  IX.    (A.  J.  S.) 

GdrreB.    See  Goerbeb. 

Qorski,  Theophtlact,  a  Russian  theokigian, 
died  bishop  of  Kolomna  in  1788.  He  wrote  Orlhodoxm 
orientalii  Ecdetin  Dogmata  (Lpz.  1784\  and  a  Qm^pfn- 
dium  ofChriitian  Dognuu,  in  Latin  and  Russian,  which 
has  since  been  translated  into  German  and  French  (St 
Petersburg,  1792).  These  books,  although  in  general 
use  in  the  Russian  seminaries,  openly  advocate  Pro- 
testant views,  and  are  opposed  both  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  to  the  orthodox  Greek  dogmas.  See  DUi. 
hitt,  des  Ecrivcane  de  VEgSm  greco-nute;  P.  Gagarin, 
De  la  Tkhlogie  dam  VEgUee  ruue  (Paris,  1857) ;  Hoe- 
fer.  Now.  Biog.  Ginerak,  xxi,  809. 

Gk)rton,  Samuel,,  founder  of  a  sect  called  Gorfo- 
mans,  was  bom  at  Gorton,  England,  about  1600.  He 
says  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  I  have  never  stud- 
ied in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and  I  bless  God 
for  it."  He  was  first  in  the  employ  of  a  linen-draper 
in  I^ndon,  but  left  that  city  in  1686  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  religions  liberty ; 
but  the  Church  there  not  being  disposed  to  pot  up 
with  his  extravagant  ideas,  he  went  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  fiared  still  worse,  being  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
finally  expelled  in  the  midst  of  winter.  In  June,  16Jt9. 
he  became  an  inhabitant  of  Aqnidneclc,  or  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  fresh  persecution  befel  him.  Driven  from 
place  to  place,  he  finally  bought  some  land  at  Pawtox- 
et,  R.  I.,  where  he  settled.  Complained  of  by  bis  neigh- 
bors as  encroaching  on  their  property,  he  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  of  Maasachnsetts,  and  in  1642 
settled  at  Shawmut,  where  he  had  bought  land  of  the 
sachem  Miantonomoh.  His  claims  under  this  par. 
chase  were,  however,  contested  by  two  inferior  sa 
chems,  who  appealed  to  the  general  court  of  Massa 
chusetts  for  assistance.  Gorton  and  ten  of  his  disd- 
ples  were  captured  soon  after  and  taken  before  the 
court,  where  the  land  question  soon  gave  place  to 
a  trial  for  their  lives  as  "damnable  heretics,"  and 
tliey  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  at  Chariestown 
for  an  unlimited  time.      In  1644  the  Mntenee  was 
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changed  Into  hsnuhDent.  Gorton  then  ntunud 
witb  bit  pnrtluM  to  Kboda  IsUnd,  vbers  b«  pcr- 
■U'deil  the  IndUiu  to  put  (hetUMlvu  under  the  pro- 
toction  or  Engluid,  and  to  abandon  to  that  couutiy  a 
part  of  tbeir  lettitocy.  He  then  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, wbire,  in  coniidentien  of  tbii  Mrvicr,  he  re- 
ceived letters  patent  ^umanteeing  to  bijii  the  peaceful 
pouwsion  of  bis  property  at  Shawiuut.  He  c*l1»d  the 
place  W■lrwicl^  in  lemembrance  ofBervicea  rendered 
him  Ly  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Gorton  died  about  IG77. 
His  aecl  liecame  soon  extinct.  He  wrote,  Si«iplicilie$' 
DtftK*  agmntt  tternJieaded  Pottcj  (1646,  4to):— /In 
ineamftihit  Ktg,  ampaied  n/ikt  ex  Pialme,  lelkereitidk 
jwu  »<j  opat  lit  rat  of  the  koly  Scriptartt  {IM7,  *to) : 
—SaltmarA  relimtd/nini  lii  Dtad  (1665,  4to)i— Ja 
AatidMe  Ofamil  the  common  Plague  of  tie  tVarld.  See 
Mackie'*  /^/i  of  Goriim  in  "Spark.'!  Anur.  Biogra. 
pif:"  Dayckiack,Cycliip.n/A«itricanlJirralurr,i,78i 
XewAmeHcaiiCt<'U!piMdiii.vti[,aM;  Bartlett,  fitUvy. 
o/Kiode  liland.  134  sq. ;  HutcbioKm,  Hilary  ofMiu- 
lackutetU,  i,  117.    (J.  W.  H.) 

Oortj'lM  (Pi^pniva  ;  in  cla»lcal  writen,  Ti^nv 
or  rifTUva  ;  on  a  coin,  Kopruvo  [Kopri'vituvJ),  a  city 
ot  Crete,  mantiaued  in  tbe  Apocrypha  In  the  liat  of 
citiei  to  which  the  Roniani  sent  letters  on  liehalf  of 
tbe  Jews,  when  Simon  tbe  Htccabee  renewed  tbe 
treatjr  wbich  bia  brothere  Judoi  and  Jonathan  hgd 
made  with  Rome  (1  Mact.  >▼,  S3 ;  comp.  1  time.  viii. 
1  >q.;  xii,  1  aq.).  Then  ia  no  doulit  that  the  Jaws 
were  Mttled  in  great  nninbera  in  CreU  (Joaephut,  Ant. 
xtU,  12. 1 :  HW,  li,  7 :  rhilo.  Leg.  ad  Vaium.  nee.  BG), 
and  Gortyna  nuy  have  been  their  chief  nvidenca. 
Ptolemy  Fhilonietor,  who  treated  the  Jews  kindly,  and 
who  had  received  a  numemns  body  in  Egypt  when 
thev  were  driven  out  of  Judaia  bv  the  apposite  party 
(JoMpbus,  JaJ.  iiil,S;  War.  U  1.  i).  rebuilt  part  of 
Gortyna  (Strbbo,  z,  Oidot.ed..  p.  411).  H'hen  Paul, 
■a  a  prisoner,  waa  on  hia  voyage  froDi  Cie«Brea  to 
Rome,  tbe  ship,  on  account  of  a  storm,  was  obliged  to 
rnn  under  (ha  lee  of  Crete,  in  the  directina  of  Cape 
Salmone,  and  aoon  after  came  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens,  which  waa  near  a  city  called  Lasna  (Acti 
xxvii,  g).  I^usa  is  probably  tbe  Laala  of  the  Peutlo- 
tcerian  Tahlea,  and  is  there  stotod  to  be  lixtoen  miles 
mat  of  Gortyna.  It  ia  very  uncerUin  how  ]on|(  the 
veuel  wu  detained  at  Fair  Haven*,  though  "much 
time  had  been  ipenf  (Acts  xivii,  9).  not  since  they 
had  sailed  from  Ccsares,  but  ul  lit  imrkarage  (Alfurd, 
ad  loc.).  UoobtleH  the  sailors,  soldiers,  and  prisnn- 
era  bid  frequent  intareonrse  with  Latiea,  anil  perhaps 
Gortyna.  Paul  may  then  have  preached  the  Goapel 
at  ooe  or  bntb  of  these  places,  but  of  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof  (cnmp.(^ybeare  and  lluwton,  Ltfe 
of  SI.  Pimi,  ii,  394  3116).     See  Padi. 

Gortyna,  arcording  to  Ptolemy  (iii,  17,10),  was  altn- 
atod  in  »i°  W  andS4°  50'.  Simon  propoes  a  Shemlt- 
ic  elymnlogj  for  tbe  name  (r^iom.  p.  50;  but  see  Silk- 
ier, //amdiuei,  p.  470).  Next  to  Cnna^oa,  it  was  the 
moet  important  city  In  the  island  for  pi>wer  and  maff- 
nilicence.  At  one  time  Gortyna  and  Cdossub  in  union 
h»]d  tbe  whole  of  CretR  in  tbpir  power  except  Lvttus 
(Pal^b.  Jv,  63, 54).  In  liter  times  th"?  were  in  a  con- 
tinual Btoto  of  warfare  (Strabu.  x.  Di'dot.  ed.,  p.  4|0). 
Gortyna  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Gortrs  of  Ar- 
cadia (Plato,  l.egf,  iv,  Didm.  ed.,  p.  SJO).  It  was  of 
vary  considerable  siie,  ito  walla  being  fifty  stadia  in 
cirenit,  whilst  tboM  of  its  rival,  Cnoaeiis,  were  not  more 
than  thirty  (SIrabo,  x,  Didot  ed.,  p.  40!l-411).  Homer 
bestow*  upon  it  the  epithet  "  wa.Ued"  (rHxi'p'oin.  //. 
li,  646).  It  was  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  bland. 
on  the  river  Lethaius  (Me<sara>.  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea  (Slrabo,  I.  c).  In 
the  Petopnnnesian  war  Gortj-na  neems  to  have  bad 
some  relations  with  Athens  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  Its  connec- 
tion with  Philopiemen  in  B.C.  201  is  shown  by  the 
Gnrtyniana  having  Invited  him  to  take  the  comm 
of  Uuir  Bimv  (PluUrch,  Piilap.  18).  When  the  Acha- 
IIL-N  a  M 
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an  Leagne  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romani,  B  C.  197, 
against  Philip  V  of  Hacedon,  500  Gi.rlynians  Joinod 

previous  to  the  battle  of  <Jyno«cepbii!>e  (Uvy,  xxiili, 
3).  It  is  only  recently  that  a  coin  bearing  the  well- 
known  typea  of  the  l.eagDe  has  been  found,  struck  it 
Gortyna.  Tbe  lato  Col.  Leake  hoe  shown  that  the 
coin  with  the  1e|jend  KOlTt'NIUN  AVAIUN,  wlilth 
hod  previously  l«en  aasigned  to  Gortva  in  Arcsdin  bv 
the  late  Mr.  Burgon  (A'um.  Chraa.  xix,  235  36).  cer- 
tunly  belongs  to  the  Cretan  Gortyna  (Sapp.  A'lo*. 


Hell.  p.  110),  thus  proving  that  cities  beyond  the  ooo- 
tinent  were  sdmttted  into  the  League  (R.  S.  Poole, 
/fian.  CiroK.,  new  ser.,  i,  173).  Aboul  the  same  period 
there  are  evidences  of  an  alliance,  political  or  commer- 
cial, between  Athena  and  aevenl  of  the  Cretun  towni. 
Some  of  the  coins  of  six  of  these— Cnossus,  Cydonia, 

Gortyna,  llierapytna,  Fnlyrrhenium,  and  Friansua 

are  totrsdrachms,  with  exactly  tbe  types  of  Iboae  of 
Athens  of  the  same  ^ige,  but  distinguished  by  havinK 
the  distinctive  l^tges  of  the  Cretan  towns.  They 
were  probably  struck  liy  the  Cretan  cities  of  the  great 
alliance  against  Philip  V  of  Macedon  aliout  B.C.  188 
(PaitsaD.  i,  30.  5,  6;  comp.  Eckbel,  AM.  A'an.  tW.  ii, 
aai ;  Leake,  A^aia.  lleU.  Itualar  Grwtx,  p.  19;  PooU, 
I.  c).  Aa  CnoMus  declined,  Gortyna  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  the  metrnpolis  of  Crete.  AlMUt  A.D.  200 
a  brother  of  Septimius  Severus  held  at  Gortyna  the 

of  Creto  and  Cyrene  (Huckh,  No.  25al).  In  the  at- 
ranKcmpnt  of  the  proviiites  by  ConsUntine,  Gortvna 
was  still  the  nietrD|wlis  of  Crete  ( Hierocl.  Sgiteci.  p. 
649 ;  comp.  Leake,  Sapp.  Ann.  HOI.  p.  167). 

The  remains  of  Gortyna  near  Aghius  Ubeka  (the 
ten  Saints),  and  the  cavern  in  the  mountain,  have  been 
descrilied  b.v  Toumefcrt  (fiflalion  dm  Voyage  du  /.«- 
raaf)  and  Pococke  (DeKripHott  nf  lie  Eatf),  and  the 
cavern,  more  recenllv,  l.y  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  il, 
402).  The  modem  Gortyniana  hold  this  cavern  to  be 
the  Labyrinth,  thus  claiming  for  themaelvea  the  hon- 
or! of  the  myth  of  the  MiitaUur ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear flT>m  the  Gortynian  coina,  which  dato  fhim  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war  to  that  of  Hiidrian  (and  there 
are  none  lator),  tliat  Ihi'ir  anceatora  ever  entertained 
such  an  idea  (Leake,  Sum.  HeU.  Iiuular  Grrtct,  p.  IS). 
The  famous  Labyrinth  is  reprcHnied  on  the  coins  of 
Cnossu-s  and  Col.  Leake  aays  that  "It  is  difHcult  to 
reconcile  tbis  bet  with  the  existonce  of  tbe  Labyrinth 
ne»r  Gorttna.  for  that  (be  excavation  near  Aghini 
Dheka,  at  the  foot  of  Moont  Ida.  is  the  renowned  Cre- 
tan labyrinth,  cannot  be  douiited  after  tbe  description 
of  Toampfort,  Pococke,  and  CockereU"  iSvj^.  A'um. 
lleU,  p.  15l>).  This  opinion  is  given  rmtwjths landing 
the  aasertion  of  Pauaanlas  (u  iv  Mvaoaif  XajivotvfiBi, 
i.  27,  n).  One  of  the  coina  of  Cnossua  bean,  besides 
tbe  Labyrinth  on  its  reverse,  the  Minotaur  on  the  ob* 
verse.  IC  cannot  be  much  later  Ibin  tbe  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  and  thus  alTurds  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Labvrinth,  if  not  of  ita  real  ex- 
istence :  whereas  H6ck  (KreUi.  I,  5C  sq.),  reiving  on 
the  silence  of  Hesiod  and  Hemdntus.  and  the  usumed 
silence  of  Homer — though  tlie  Iliad  contains  what  looka 
I  very  like  an  allusion  to  the  Cretun  wonder  (//.  xviii, 
I  590  sq.) — has  supposed  it  tn  have  been  an  invention  of 
the  later  poeta  liorruwed  ftnm  Egypt  (Poole,  ut  tup.  1, 
I  171-72).  A  full  account  of  the  remains  of  the  old  sito 
and  the  modern  place  ia  given  in  the  Mtuatm  nfcia»- 
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Heal  Aniiquities  (ii,  277-286).  Mr.Falkener  here  de- 
scribes tbe  cavern  near  Gortyna  from  Sieber,  who 
spent  three  days  in  examining  it,  and  says  that 
certainly  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  qnarry, 
which  probably  supplied  the  stone  for  building  the 
city  (Reise  nach  der  Insel  Kreta^  i,  511L520>  Hock 
seems  to  hold  similar  views  (JCreta,  i,  447-454).  See 
Crkte. 

Goshen  (Heb.  id.  ^CA,  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin, 
bat  unknown  signif.),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  usually  Ttakv  or  I'etri/l.)  A  province  or 
district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family  set- 
tled through  the  instrumentality  of  his  son  Joseph, 
and  in  which  they  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
a  long  period  (Gen.  xlv,  10;  xlvi,  28,  29,  84 ;  xlvii,  1, 
4,  6,  27;  1,  8;  Exod.  viii,  22;  ix,  26).  (B.C.  1874- 
1658.)  It  is  usually  called  the  *'land  of  Goshen" 
(",da  ynx,  »*  country  of  Goshen,"  Gen.  xlvii,  27),  but 
also  "Gojjhen'*  simply  (Gen.  xlv,  28,  first  clause,  29). 
It  appears  to  have  borne  another  name,  *Hhe  land  of 
Rameses*'  (00tC5^  l^nx,  Gen.  xlvu,  11),  unless  this 
be  the  name  of  a  district  of  Goshen.  (See  below.) 
That  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may 
be  justifiably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  is  not 
reported  to  have  crossed  that  river ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  fli.^ht  out  of  Egypt. 
The  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the  suh- 
ject  may  be  found  classified  and  considered  by  Beller- 
mann  in  his  Handb.  der  Bibl.  Lit.  iv,  101  220.  Lake- 
macher  {Obs.  Phil,  vi,  297  sq.)  locates  Goshen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bubastis,  not  far  from  Tanis;  but  this  is 
too  far  from  Palestine.  Bryant  (Obs.  upon  (he  ancient 
Hist,  of  Effypt^  p.  75  sq.)  prefers  the  Saitic  nome,  which 
likewise  is  too  far  west  (comp.  Eichhom,  Bibl.  vi,  854 
sq.).  Jablonsky  (De  terra  Gosen,  Frcft,  a.  V.  1766; 
also  in  his  Oputc.  ii,  78)  holds  it  to  be  the  Heracleotic 
nome ;  but  this  lay  even  west  of  the  Nile  (Michaelis, 
AS'uppl.  i,  879  sq.).  By  comparing  Exod.  xiii,  17  and  1 
Chron.  vli,  21,  it  appears  that  Goshen  bordered  on 
Arabia  (see  Gen.  xlv,  10,  Sept.  r«<Ti/i  'Apaftiac)  as 
well  as  Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we  may 
fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  district 
around  Herodpolis.  The  Sept.  renders  the  words 
»'  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi,  28),  xaO'  Hpwwv  ircUiv, 
fk  yiiv  'Pafunffij^  thus  identifying  Goshen  with  Ra- 
meses,  or  the  district  of  Pithom  or  Herodpolis.  See, 
however,  Rambsbs.  This  would  make  Goshen  corre- 
spond with  one  of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently 
termed  the  Pr»fectura  Arabica,  Ti-Arabia,  the  eastern 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile.  This  division  was  thai  of  Helinpolis  or 
On,  Mcitari3'eh,  or  Ain-Shems.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deline  it  accurately,  so  as  to  identify  Goshen 
( Rosen miiller,  .iUerthum.  iii,  246)  with  the  Nomos  Ara- 
bias  (Ptol.  iv,  5),  or  the  country  of  Esh-shar  Kijah 
(the  eastern  land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelusi- 
um  as  far  as  Belbeis  (north-east  from  Cairo),  and  to 
tlie  north-east  borders  of  the  desert  El-Jefar.  Traces 
are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites,  in  large  heaps  of  ruins,  a  few  hours'  journey 
to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs  call  Tell  el- 
Jehud  (Jews*  hills),  or  Turbeh  eUehud  (Jews'  graves) 
(Niebuhr,  i,  100 ;  comp.  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Corresp.  xx, 
460;  Hiirtmann,  Erdbetchr.  d.  Aeg.  p,  880  sq.).  Rob- 
inson (JRea&xrches^  i,  37)  makes  light  of  the  evidence 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  '*the  mounds  of  the  Jews*' 
just  mentioned.  He  says,  "  If  there  is  any  historic- 
al foundation  for  this  name,  which  is  doul)tfu1,  these 
mounds  can  onh*^  be  referred  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the 
Christian  sera,  when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to 
Egypt  and  erected  a  temple  at  Leontoi)olis."  This 
opinion,  however,  appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary. 


Whatever  the  actnal  origin  of  these  moandi,  tite  oriw 
naty  account  of  them  may  be  tbe  transmiaiioD  or  echo 
of  a  ver^*  ancient  tradition.     Robinaon,  however,  does 
not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be  found  abont  vhen  tlie 
best  authorities  ordinarily  place  it  (Jte»ear<kti^  i,  76). 
Tbe  district  east  of  the  Pelosiac  Nile  was  nitable  for 
a  nomadic  people,  who  would  have  been  miiplaoed  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Nile  (Hackett'a 
lUunt.  of  Script,  p.  27).    "  The  water  of  tbe  NDe  mki 
through  the  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  aaody 
tract  (the  neighborhood  of  Ueliopolij$),  and  i»  tfery- 
where  found  on  digging  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.     Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts  which 
the  inundation  does  not  reach.     The  water  is  ruicd 
from  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to 
the  irrigation  of  the  fields.    Whenever  this  takes  pUce 
the  desert  is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.     In  psssing 
to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields  in  the  differ* 
ent  stages  of  being  reclaimed  fh)m  the  desert;  some 
just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile.     In  returning  bjr 
another  way  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  snceesiioD  of 
beautiful  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  tbb  nwde 
of  irrigation"  (Robinson,  Reaearchet^  i,  86).    J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis was  of  opinion  {Spicil.  p.  371)  that  Oosben  ex* 
tended  fh>m  Palestine  along  tbe  Mediterranean  is  ftf 
as  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  uland 
up  to  Heliopolis,  embracing  a  sweep  of  country  lo  is 
to  take  in  a  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Egypt.    Ac* 
cording  to  Bois  Aym^  {Detcr^.  de  VEgypte,  viii,  111) 
Goshen  was  the  valley  Sabal-yar,  which  begins  in  tbe 
vicinitv  of  Belbeis,  and  embraces  tbe  district  of  Hero* 
cpolis.     Laborde  (^  ratna  Pttrasa^  p.  68)  fixes  Geefaen 
in  the  country  around  Belbeis,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile.     SI.  Quatrem^re  bas  endeavored  to  define 
the  locality,  and,  by  comparing  several  passages  col- 
lected from  dififerent  vrriters,  be  infen  that  the  widy 
Tumilat  (wady  Tomlate  in  Laborde),  in  which  the  »• 
nal  of  Cairo  terminates,  is  tbe  land  of  Goshen :  such, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  tbe  opinion  of  Saadias  and 
Abu  Said,  tbe  autbon  of  tbe  earliest  Arabic  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament — tbe  one  for  tbe  use  of  the  Jevf, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  (Af^  Ghsr. 
star  rJCffypte,  i,  61).     This  position  is  confirmed  by  the 
Biblical  notices.     The  fint  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father  (Gen.  xlv,  10),  which 
shows  that  the  territory  was  near  tbe  nsnal  royal  res- 
idence, or  the  residence  of  Joseph's  Ph*raoh.    Tbe 
dynasty  to  which  tbis  king  belonged  appears  to  have 
resided  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis,  and  part  of  the 
year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris,  on  tbe  Bnbastite  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile :  thb,  Manetbo  tells  os, 
was  the  custom  of  tbe  first  Shepherd  king  (Josephos, 
c.  Ap.  i,  14).     From  tbe  account  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlvi,  28,  29)  it  is  evident  that  Goshen  was  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  tbe  time  and  tbe  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province  to- 
wards that  frontier.     The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  his 
brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  chsr- 
acterizes  the  territory  as  a  grazing  one  (Gen.  xlvi, 
33,  »4).     (It  is  remarkable  that  in  Coptic  Adt  ngnifies 
both  **  a  shepherd*'  and  "  disgrace,*'  and  the  like,  Bos- 
sellini,  Mnnumenti  Storiei,  i,  177.)    Tbis  passage  jibows 
that  Goshen  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Ejrpt 
Proper,  and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians— chano 
teristics  that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  pror< 
ince.     But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Go»hen  had  no 
Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  at  the  time  af  tbo 
ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned.    That  then 
was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  besides  the  Israd- 
ites  seems  evident  from  the  account  of  the  calamity  of 
Ephraim's  house  (1  Chron.  vii,  20-80)  [see  Bbriab], 
and  the  mention  of  the  *' mixed  multitude**  (3*  2V) 
who  went  out  at  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xii,  38),  notices 
referring  to  the  earlier  and  tbe  later  period  of  the  so* 
jou'^n.     The  name  Qosben  may  possibly  be  Hebrew, 
or  Shemitio — altbough  we  do  not  venture  with  Jeromt 
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to  derive  it  from  bCSk— for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name 
cif  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(see  below,  No.  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an 
appellation  of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
Exodus,  which  in  tliis  case  does  not  seem  lilcely.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of  places  in 
Goshen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly  Migdol  and 
Baal-zepbon  (q.  v.),  are  Shemitic,  the  only  positive  ex- 
ceptions being  the  cities  Pithom  and  Kameses,  built 
during  the  oppression.  The  next  mention  of  Goshen 
confirms  the  previous  inference  that  its  position  was 
between  Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii,  1).  The 
nature  of  the  country  is  indicated  still  more  clearly 
than  in  the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pha- 
raoh to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the 
account  of  their  settling  (Gen.  xlvii,  5,  6,  11).  Go- 
shen was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pha^ 
raoh*B  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression  **  in  the  best 
of  the  land"  (^^^KH  3;?'^pa)  must,  we  thinlc,  be  rela- 
tive, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people  (al- 
though we  do  not  accept  llichaelis's  reading  "  pas- 
tores"  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic,  Suppl,  p.  1072 ; 
see  Gesen.  Tket.  s.  v.  Sld'^IS),  for  in  the  matter  of  fer- 
tility the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are  those  nearest  to 
the  Nile,  a  position  whicli,  as  has  been  seen,  we  cannot 
asaign  to  Goshen.     The  sufficiency  of  this  tract  for 


the  Israelites,  their  prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual 
separation,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the 
plagues,  firom  the  great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  muf t 
also  be'  borne  in  mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the 
exact  position  of  Gushen  are  those  afforded  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Exodus.  The  Is:  aelites  set  out  from  the 
town  of  Barneses,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two 
days'  Journey  to  the  **edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in 
one  day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  **the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,'*  and 
**tho  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod. 
xiii,  17, 18).  It  is  also  represented,  in  conformity 
with  this  position,  at  the  last  great  struggle,  as  com- 
paratively near  to  Palestine,  bv  the  route  that  Uy 
through  the  Und  of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xiii,  17). 
Then,  while  the  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  considerable  settlements  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Nile,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were  in  a  position  that  admit- 
ted of  ready  access  to  it :  it  was  on  the  river  (whether 
the  main  stream  or  one  of  tlie  branches)  that  the  in- 
fant Moses  was  exposed;  in  connection  with  it  also 
that  several  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  were 
performed ;  and  the  fish  of  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  partake,  and  the  modes  of  irrigation  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  bespoke  a  residence  somewhere  in 
its  neighborhood  (Exod.  ii,  5 ;  vii,  19 ;  viii,  5 ;  Numb. 
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vi,  5 ;  Dent,  xi,  10).  Tet  the  locality  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  been  very  Dear  the  Nile, 
since  three  days  were  sufficient  for  their  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  keep  a  feast  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  v,  3). 
From  these  indications  we  infer  that  the  land  of  Go- 
shen must  in  part  have  been  near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ancient  Delta,  Barneses  lying  within  the  valley 
now  called  the  wady  et-TuineyUt,  about  thirty  miles 
in  a  direct  course  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Exode.  The  suporticial  ex- 
tent of  this  wady,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable 
part  of  the  natural  yalley,  which  may  somewhat  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  sixty  square  geo^aphical  miles.  If  we 
suppose  the  entire  I:sraelitljh  population  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,8UO,000,  and  the  whole 
population,  including  Egyptians  and  foreigners  other 
than  the  Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give 
no  less  than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the 
ordinary  population  of  an  Eastern  city.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but,  like  the  Arabs,  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and 
before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  terrritory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Kameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd  stronghold  of 
Avaris,  which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first 
a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly  diminish 
the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies.  The 
very  small  superficial  extent  of  Eg}'pt  in  relation  to 
the  population  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
vast  monument<t,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  different  proportion 
to  that  of  other  countries — a  condition  fully  explained 
by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  Even  now, 
when  the  population  is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  in  histor}^  when  villages  have  replaced 
towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that 
of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
sojourn  in  Ezypt  the  Israelites  continued  to  dwell  al- 
together within  the  same  region :  as  they  multiplied 
in  number,  and  in  process  of  time  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  occupations,  they  would  naturally 
extend  their  settlements,  and,  at  various  poinU,  l)e- 
come  more  intermingled  with  the  population  of  Egypt. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  of  their  number  cross- 
ed the  Pclusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  acquired  dwell- 
ings or  possessions  in  the  tract  lying  between  it  and 
the  Tanitic  (Robinson,  ResenrcheSy  i,  76;  Hengsten- 
berg,  Effypt  and  Books  of  Moses^  p.  45).  Particular 
families  may  have  also  shot  out  in  other  directions ; 
and  in  this  way  would  naturally  arise  that  freer  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  families  of  Kg}'pt  which 
appears  to  be  implied  in  some  of  the  later  notices 
(Exod.  xi,  2 ;  xii,  12  23).  Still,  what  we  have  indi- 
cated  above  as  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  district  in 
which  the  ori/inal  settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned 
a  home,  continued  to  the  last  the  head-quarters  of  the 
covenant  people  (see  Geiger,  De  retpu)  Khraorum  in 
jJCffypto^  Marb.  1759).  From  the  field  of  Zoan  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders  of  Moses 
(Psa.  Ixxviti,  12,  43),  some  have  supposed  that  the 
town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Tanitic  nome,  munt 
have  been  the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time.  Bo- 
chart  and  Hen^stenberg,  among  others,  have  advoca- 
ted this  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  possible  for 
it,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  the  point 
altogether  satisfactorily ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Zoan,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  u^ed  in  a  general 
sense,  as  a  kind  of  representative  city  in  the  land  of 


Eg>'pt  for  the  land  itself  (see  Kurtz,  Bint,  of  Old  Coe. 
§41:  Naville,  Go»ken  [4th  s^femoir  of  "^.  Explor. 
Fund  "],  Lond.  1887, 4to).     See  Egypt. 

2.  (Sept  rcxro/i ;  Vulg.  Ceaten,  Goten\  the  *'land" 
or  the  **  country  [both  y^^^  of  Goahen,"  twice  named 
as  a  district  in  southern  Palestine,  included  in  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  41 ;  xl,  16).  From  the  first 
of  these  it  would  seem  to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and 
Gil>eon,  and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage  that  plaio, 
the  Shtftrlah,  is  expressly  specified  (here  with  the  arti* 
cle)  in  addition  to  Goshen.  In  thb  place,  too,  the  lit- 
uution  of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be  sny 
indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the  *^  sooth" 
and  the  Shcfelah  (A.  V.  '*  valley'').  If  Goshen  was 
any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not  possible  that  iti 
fertiUty  may  have  suggested  the  name  to  the  Isiael- 
ites  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  may  be  far  ol<kr, 
and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early  interconrse  between 
Egypt  and  the  south  of  the  promised  land.  For  snch 
intercourse  comp.  1  Chron.  vii,  21.  The  name  may 
even  have  been  exteuded  from  No.  3  below  (see  Keil, 
On  Joih.  p.  280). 

3.  (Sept.  Toaoiif  Vulg.  Goten.)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  is  once  mentioned  (between  Anim  and  HoImi) 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  51),  in  the  group  on  the 
south-western  part  of  the  hills  (se«  Keil,  Joak.  p.  384). 
It  is  proltably  the  origin  of  the  application  to  an  adja- 
cent region  (No.  2,  above),  for  it  is  not  likely  that  two 
entirely  different  places  would  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  both  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah.  From 
the  mention  of  Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41)  and  the  route  of 
Joshua  (ver.  10),  the  locality  in  question  would  seem 
to  be  situated  in  the  gore  of  Judah,  running  np  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Dan,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Beni-Malik,  south  of  Kiijath-Jearim  (comp. 
Robinson's  Hesearches,  ii,  837).     See  Juoau,  Tbibe 

OF. 

GospeL  This  word,  "conformably  to  its  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  Good-tidings^  is  used  to  signify,  (1.) 
The  welcome  inteUigence  of  salvation  to  man,  as  preacli- 
ed  b}'  our  Lord  and  his  followers.  (2.)  It  was  after- 
wards transitively  applied  to  each  of  the  four  kxttana 
of  our  Lord's  Hfe^  published  by  those  who  are"  there- 
fore called  **  Evangelists,"  writers  of  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  {thayytXtov).  (8.)  "  The  term  is  often 
used  to  express  collectively  the  GospeWoefuHMir;  and 
*  preaching  the  Gospel'  is  accordingly  often  used  to 
include  not  only  the  *  proclaiming'  of  the  good  tidings, 
but  the  *  teaching*  men  how  to  (wail  themselves  of  tiie 
offer  of  salvation ;"  the  declaring  of  all  the  tratbii, 
precepts,  promises,  and  threaten  ings  of  Christianity. 
It  is  termed  **  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  be- 
cause it  flows  from  God's  tree  love  and  goodness  (Acts 
XX,  24) ;  and,  when  truly  and  fiiithfnlly  preached,  is 
accompanied  with  the  influences  of  the  divine  Sfurit. 
It  is  called  *Uhe  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  because  it 
treats  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  shows  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  styled  "  the  Gospel  of 
Christ"  because  he  is  the  author  and  great  subject  of 
it  (Rom.  i,  16);  and  *'the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion," because  it  publishes  peace  with  God  to  the  pen- 
itent and  believing,  gives,  to  such,  peace  of  conscience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  is  the  means  of  their  sal- 
vation, present  and  eternal.  As  it  displays  the  glorr 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  ensures  to  his  true  followers 
eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled  "the  glorious  Gospel"  and 
"  the  everlasting  Go«pcl,"  because  it  commenced  from 
the  fall  of  man,  is  permanent  throughout  all  time,  and 
produces  effects  which  are  everlasting.  This  use  of 
the  word  "  gospel'*  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  Gos 
pel-truth  is  to  be  found  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  the 
"Gospels,"  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  sacred  writ 
ings ;  and  others,  to  conclude  that  the  diMXinrses  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostolic  epistles  must  exactly  coin- 
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cide ,  and  that  in  case  of  an}'  apparent  difference,  the 
former  must  be  the  standard,  and  the  latter  must  be 
taken  to  bear  no  other  sense  than  what  is  implied  by 
the  other.  Whereas,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  though 
lM>th  might  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  *^  good  tidings,"  yet 
one  may  contain  a  much  more  fUll  development  of  the 
Christian  scheme  than  the  other  (Eden ;  Watson).  It 
has  been  disputed  whether  the  Gospel  consists  merely 
of  promises,  or  whether  it  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
law.  The  answer  plainly  depends  upon  adjusting  the 
meaning  of  the  words  gogpel  and  law.  If  the  gospel 
be  taken  for  the  declaration  God  lias  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  will  treat 
them,  and  the  conduct  he  expects  from  them,  it  is 
plain  that  this  includes  commands,  and  even  threaten- 
ings,  as  well  as  promises ;  but  to  define  the  Gospel  so 
as  only  to  express  the  favorable  part  of  that  declara- 
tion, is  indeed  taking  the  question  for  granted,  and 
confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much  less  extensive  than 
it  often  has  in  Scripture  (oomp.  Rom.  ii,  16 ;  2  Thess. 
i,  8 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9-11) ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  Gos- 
pel be  put  for  all  the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken  in 
connection  one  with  another,  it  may  well  be  called,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  message.  In  like  manner  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Grospel  be  a  law  or  not,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  definition  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  above.  If  law  signifies,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  discovery  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  teaching  what 
he  requires  of  those  under  his  government,  with  the 
intimation  of  his  intention  of  dispensing  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  this  rule  of  their  conduct  is  observed 
or  neglected ;  in  this  latitude  of  expression  it  is  plain, 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  Gospel,  taken  for  the 
declaration  made  to  men  by  Christ,  is  a  law^  as  in 
Scripture  it  is  sometimes  called  (James  i,  26 ;  Rom.  iv, 
13 ;  viii,  2).  But  if  law  be  taken,  in  the  greatest  rigor 
of  the  expression,  for  such  a  discovery  of  the  will  of 
God  and  our  duty,  as  to  contain  in  it  no  intimation  of 
onr  obtaining  the  divine  favor  otherwise  than  by  a 
perfect  and  universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Witsius,  On  the  Govt- 
nemts^  vol.  iii,  ch.  i;  Doddridge,  Leduret,  lect.  clxxii; 
Watts,  Orthodoxy  and  Ckariitf,  Essay  ii. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OF  the  Altar,  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  or  communion-table,  looking  from  it,  at  which, 
in  the  English  Church  service,  the  Gospel  appointed 
for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher  distinction  than 
the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by  the  clergyman  of 
highest  ecclesiastiqal  rank  who  happens  to  he  present. 
In  some  cathedrals,  one  of  the  clergy  has  this  special 
duty  to  perform,  and  is  designated  the  Gospeller. 

Qospeller.  (1.)  A  term  of  reproach,  though  real- 
ly an  honorable  epithet,  applied  by  the  Romanists  to 
those  who  advocate  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  first  given  in  England  to  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe,  when  that  eminent  reformer  translated  the  New 
Testament  (Eden).  (2.)  A  term  applied  in  the  Refor- 
mation period  to  certain  Antinomians.  **  I  do  not  find 
anything  objected  to  them  as  to  their  belief,  save  only 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  having  l)een  gener- 
ally tan^t  by  the  reformers,  many  of  this  sect  began 
to  make  strange  inferences  from  it,  reckoning  that 
since  everything  is  decreed,  and  the  decrees  of  (jod 
could  not  be  frustrated,  therefore  men  were  to  leave 
themselves  to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  This  drew 
some  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others  into  desper- 
ation. The  Germans  soon  saw  the  ill  effects  of  this 
doctrine.  Luther  changed  his  mind  about  it,  and  Me- 
lancthon  openly  writ  against  it;  and  since  that  time 
the  whole  stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run 
the  other  way.  But  both  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  still 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees ;  only 
they  warned  the  people  not  to  think  much  of  them, 
aince  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate 
into ;  but  they  did  not  so  clearly  show  how  these  con- 
sequences did  not  flow  tnm  such  opinions.     Hooper, 


and  many  other  good  writers,  did  often  dehort  people 
from  entering  into  these  curiosities ;  and  a  caveat  to 
that  same  purpose  was  put  afterwards  into  the  article 
of  the  Church  about  predestination"  (Burnet,  HUtvry 
of  Reformation^  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  p.  180).  (8.)  It  is  custom- 
ary in  the  Church  of  Enghind  for  the  ministers  to  read 
the  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day  at  the  communion- 
table. He  who  read  the  gospel,  standing  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  was  formerly  called  the  Gotpelltr; 
and  he  who  read  the  epistle  at  the  opposite  side,  was 
called  the  Epiitoler.  In  the  canons  of  queen  EHzh- 
beth,  we  find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  Epiito- 
ler, is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate  churches,  vested 
in  a  cope. 

Gospels,  a  term  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
(according  to  some,  i.  q.  God's  Spell,  i.  e.  Word  of 
God ;  but  according  to  most  and  lietter  authorities,  i. 
q.  good  *peUy  i.  e.  glad  news)  is  the  rendering  odi'oy- 
yiXtoVf  lit.  good  messoffe  (originally  spoken  of  a  reward 
for  good  newt.  Homer,  Odys»y^  xiv,l,52,  166;  Mntarch, 
Ages.  33 ;  then  of  glad  tidings  itself,  and  so  Sept.  for 
n^iba,  2  Sam.  xviti,  20,  22),  constanUy  used  in  the 
N.  T.  (but  not  in  Luke  nor  by  John,  and  only  twice 
in  Acts,  once  in  Peter,  and  once  in  Rev.)  to  denote, 
1.  The  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Me«tiah,  as 
ushered  in  by  the  coming  and  life  of  Christ ;  2.  The 
Gospel  scheme  or  plan  of  salvation  thus  inaugurated, 
especially  in  its  promulgations;  and,  3.  The  records  or 
histories  which  constitute  the  original  documents  of 
this  system  of  faith  and  practice.  Justin  Martyr  em- 
ploys for  the  last  the  less  appropriate  term  airofivfv- 
fiara,  memoin;  and  other  ancient  writers  occasionally 
st^'le  them  fiioi^  lives  f  but  they  were  not  so  much  de- 
signed as  biographical  sketches,  whether  complete  or 
otherwise,  but  rather  as  outlines  of  the  divine  econo- 
my introduced  in  the  New  Dispensation.  The  central 
point  of  Christian  preaching  was  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world  (Matt, 
iv,  23 ;  Rom.  x,  lf>) ;  and  the  first  Christian  preachers, 
who  characterized  their  account  of  the  person  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  by  the  term  iifoyyiXioVy  were  themselves 
called  ivayytXitrrai  (Ephes.  iv,  11 ;  Acts  xxi,  8).  The 
former  name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounts 
of  Christ ;  and  as  this  intelligence  was  noted  down  by 
various  writers  in  various  forms,  the  particle  xard^ 
**  according  to"  (e.  g.  tvayyiXtov  Kara  Mar^'acof)  was 
inserted.  We  possess  four  such  accounts ;  the  first  by 
Matthew,  announcing  the  Redeemer  as  the  promised 
King  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  second  by  Mark,  de- 
claring him  **a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word'* 
(Luke  xxiv,  19);  the  third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might 
be  said  that  he  represented  Christ  in  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  (Luke  vii,  86  sq. ;  xv, 
18-9  sq.) ;  the  fourth  by  John,  who  represents  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity  be* 
came  one.  The  ancient  Church  gave  to  Matthew  the 
symbol  of  the  ox,  to  Mark  that  of  the  lion,  to  Luke  that 
of  the  m.m,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle ;  these  wera 
the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim.  Tlie  cloud  in  which 
the  Lord  revealed  himself  was  borne  bv  the  cherubim, 
and  the  four  evangelists  were  also  the  bearers  of  that 
glory  of  God  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  man. 

I.  Relative  Position. — Concerning  the  ordtr  which 
they  occupy  in  the  Scriptures,  the  oldest  I^tin  and 
Gothic  versions,  as  also  the  Codex  Cantal*rigiensis, 
place  Matthew  and  John  first,  and  after  them  Mark 
and  Luke,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  old  versions  ful. 
low  the  order  given  to  them  in  our  Bibles.  As  dog- 
matical reasons  render  a  different  order  more  natural^ 
there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  their  usual 
position  arose  from  regard  to  the  chronological  dates 
of  the  respective  composition  of  the  four  gospels  (see 
Seller,  De  tempore  et  ordine  qmbus  tria  Evanpg.  priora 
scripta  sunt^  Erlang.  lf^05  sq.) :  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Grigen,  Irenaeus,  and  Eusebius.  All  ancient  testimo- 
nies agree  that  Matthew  was  the  earliest  and  John  the 
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latest  evangelist. — Kitto,  g.  ▼.  For  tbe  dates,  see 
each  gospel.  See  also  Tischendorf 's  tract,  Wenm  teur- 
dm  unsere  Evangelien  ver/asttf  (2d  ed.  Lpz.  1865). 

II.  Authenticity.  —  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
genuineness  of  these  four  narratives  rests  upon  better 
evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings. 
They  were  all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
1st  century.     Before  the  end  of  the  2d  century  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  gospels,  as  one  col- 
lection, were  general]}'  used  and  «ccepted.     Irenaeus, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.D.  202,  the  disciple 
of  Polycarp  and  Papiaa,  who,  from  having  been  in 
Asia,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  four  gospels  was  so  contirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out  of  one  or 
other  of  them  (Contr.  Hot.  iii,  11,  §  7).     TertuUian,  in 
a  work  written  about  A.D.  208,  mentions  the  four  gos- 
pels, two  of  them  as  the  work  of  apostles,  and  two  as 
that  of  the  disciples  of  apostles  (apostoltci);  and  rests 
their  authority  on  their  apostolic  origin  {Ado,  Marcion, 
iv,  ch.  ii).    Origen,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  185,  and 
died  A.D.  253,  describes  the  gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (/n  Johan.),     Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  Luke, 
he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels  and  such 
productions  as  '*  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians," "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and  the  like  {ffo- 
mil.  in  Luc.  iii,  p.  932  sq.\     Although  Theophilns,  who 
became  sixth  (seventh  ?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about  A.D. 
168,  speaks  only  of  **the  gospels,"  without  adding,  at 
least  in  that  connection,  the  names  of  the  authors  (^Ad 
Aviol.  iii,  p.  124,  125),  we  might  fairly  conclude  with 
Gieseler  that  he  refers  U)  the  collection  of  four,  already 
known  in  his  time.     But  from  Jerome  we  know  that 
Theophilus  arranged  the  records  of  the  four  evangel- 
ists into  one  work  {Epi»t,  ad  Algas.  iv,  p.  197).     Ta- 
tian,  who  died  about  A.D.  470  (?),  compiled  a  Dtates- 
garon^  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     Tlie  Muratorian 
fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii,  854 ;  Routh,  Reliq.  S. 
vol.  iv),  which,  even  if  it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the 
2d  century,  is  at  least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  describes  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John ; 
but  time  and  carelessnesR  ^eem  to  have  destroyed  the 
sentences  relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.     Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us  in  the  citations  from 
the  gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.     Barnabas, 
Clemens  Roman  us,  and  Polycarp  quote  passages  from 
them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.     The  testimony 
of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.D.  99,  martyred  A.D, 
365)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his  quotations  are  sub- 
stantially found  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
probably  of  John,  and  possibly  of  Mark  also,  whose 
words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate.     The  quotations 
from  Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.     In  historical 
references,  the*  mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the 
narrative  occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke :  in  a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  gospels   (see  Sernisch, 
Apaat.  Denktpurdigk.  d.  Af.  Justin.  Hamb.  1848).     Be- 
sides these,  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Ire- 
nteus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.    Eusebius 
records  that  Pantienus  found  in  India  (the  south  of 
Arabia?)  Christians  who  used  the  gospel  of  Matthew. 
All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end  oi  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  in  general  use.    From 
the  fact  that  Mark's  gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to 
it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  citations  not  express- 
ly assigned  to  him ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenago- 
ras appear  to  quote  his  gospel,  and  IrensBus  does  so  by 
name.     Luke  is  quoted  b)-  Justin,  Ireneus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus;  and  John  by  all  of 
these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  epistle  to  Di- 


ognetus, and  Polycrates.     From  these  we  mty  ctm» 
elude  that  before  tbe  end  of  the  second  century  th« 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.     The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  knew  the 
gospels;  and  as  there  was  tbe  greatest  hostility  be- 
tween them,  if  the  gospels  had  become  known  in  tbe 
Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the  hoetios  would 
never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine  from  such  a 
quarter.     Both  Uie  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  aroie 
early  in  the  2d  century ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  the  gospels  were  then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are 
traced  back  almost  to  the  tiroes  of  the  apoetles  (OIs- 
hausen).     Upon  a  review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from 
the  apostolic  fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodi- 
cean Council  in  864,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  in  897,  in  both  of  which  the  four  gospels  are 
numbered  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doul^t  that  from  the 
first  the  four  gospels  were  recognised  as  genuine  and 
as  inspirod ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was  drawn 
between  them  and  the  so-called  apocrj'phal  gospels, 
of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that,  from  the 
citations  of  passages,  the  gospels  bearing  these  four 
names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we  possese  in  oor 
Bibles  under  the  same  names;  that  unbelievers,  like 
Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels, 
even  when  rejecting  their  contents;  and,  lastly,  that 
heretics  tiiought  it  necessar}*  to  plead  some* kind  of 
sanction  out  of  the  gospels  for  their  doctrines :  nor 
could  they  venture  on  the  easier  path  of  an  entire  re- 
jection, because  the  gospels  were  ever3'where  known 
to  be  genuine.    As  a  matter  of  literar}*  history,  nothing 
can  be  better  established  than  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospels ;  and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been 
assailed,  it  is  plain  that  theological  doubts  ha\'e  been 
concerned  in  the  attack.     The  authority  of  the  books 
has  been  denied  from  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  con- 
tents.    Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may 
be  selected:  Norton,  Gemtinenftt  of  the  GotpeU  (Bost 
1846-8,  8  vols.) ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellen§amndvng  sur  (re- 
sch'chte  dea  N.-T.  Canons  (Zurich,  1844);  De  Wette, 
Lehrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitvng,  etc.  (6th  ed.,  Berlin, 
4860 ;  tr.  Bost.  1858) ;  Hug*s  EinltUung  (tr.  with  notes, 
Andover,  1836);  Olshausen,  BibliscHer  Comnuntar.  In- 
troduction, and  his  Echtkeit  der  4  Canon.  EfBongfUm 
(Konigsb.  1823) ;  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  caaoai- 
eal  Authority  of  the  N.  T.  (Oxf.  1798,  2  vols.);  Baur, 
Krit.  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Canon.  Evangelien  (Tfih. 
1847) ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  dea  N.  T.  (4th  ed.,  Bmnswick, 
1864);   Alfurd's   Greek   Testament,   Prolegomena,  voU 
i;  Westcott's  History  of  N.-T.  Canon  (2d  ed.  Lend. 
1866) ;  Gieseler,  Historisch-kritischer  Verauch  aber  die 
Etisfehungf  etc.,  der  achrijUichen  Evangelien  (Leipzig, 
1818). 

III.  Mutual  RekUvm  and  Origin.—^ ^MaMj  portions 
of  the  history  of  Jesus"  (remarks  Mr.  Norton,  who  has 
minutely  investigated  the  subject)  *'are  found  in  com* 
mon  in  the  first  three  gospels,  others  are  common  to 
tico  of  their  numlier,  but  not  found  in  the  third.     In 
the  passages  referred  to,  there  is  generally  a  similar- 
ity, sometimes  a  very  great  similarity,  in  the  selection 
of  particular  circumstances,  in  the  aspect  under  which 
the  event  is  viewed,  and  the  st^'le  in  which  it  is  re- 
lated.   Sometimes  the  language  found  in  different  gos- 
pels, though  not  identical,  is  equivalent  or  nearly  eqaiv« 
alent ;  and  not  nnfrequently,  the  same  series  of  words, 
with  or  without  slight  variations,  occurs  throaghoot 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  a  sentence,  and  even  in 
larger  portions"  {Gemdnpnesi  of  the  Goepeb,  i,  240). 
Mr.  Westcott  exhibits  the  proportion  of  coTTespr»ad- 
ences  and  peculiarities  in  several  numerical  tables: 
**  If  the  extent  of  all  the  coincidences  be  represented 
by  100,  their  proportionate  distribution  will  be,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  53;  Matthew  and  Luke,  21;  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  20 ;  Mark  and  Luke,  6.  .  .  .  Looking 
only  at  the  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
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eontents  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  about  two  fifths  are 
common  to  the  three,  and  thut  the  parts  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  of  them  are  little  mure  than  one  third  of 
the  whole."  He  adds,  *'  in  the  distribution  of  the  ver- 
bal coincidences  a  very  simple  law  is  observable ;  they 
occur  most  commonly  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  or  of  others,  and  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  simple  narrative.  Thus,  of  the  verbal  coincidences 
in  Matthew,  about  seven  eighths;  of  those  in  Mark, 
about  four  fifths ;  and  of  those  in  Lulce,  about  nine- 
teen twentieths,  occur  in  the  record  of  the  words  of 
others"  (Iniroduetion  to  the  Study  of  the  GogpeU,  p.  179). 
The  following  instances  may  be  referred  to  for  illus- 
tration, Matt,  viii,  2, 8  =^  Mark  i,  40, 42 = Luke  v,  12, 18 ; 
Matt  ix,  d,6=Mark  u,  9,  ll  =  Luke  v,  28,24;  Matt 
six,  28, 24 = Mark  x,  23-25  =  Luke  xviii,  24, 25.  The 
amount  of  agreement,  however  remarkable,  ought  not 
to  be  overrated ;  it  occurs  chiefly*  in  reporting  the 
words  of  Christ.  Norton  gives,  as  the  most  striking 
instance  of  verbal  coincidence  in  the  case  of  narrative, 
Luke  ix,  16  (comp.  Matt  xiv,  19 ;  Mark  vi,  41).  Along 
with  the  instances  of  correspondence,  there  are  also 
many  instances  of  difference.  This  renders  the  prob- 
lem difficult  of  solution.  No  explanation  can  be  sat- 
isfactory which  does  not  account  for  lioth  the  corre- 
spondences and  differences.  Such  is  the  phenomenon 
which  has  provoked  so  many  attempts  at  explanation, 
llie  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the 
question  is  regarded  as  still  unsettled.  Our  aim  in 
the  present  article  is  to  inquire  how  near  the  principal 
hj-potheses  which  have  been  proposed  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  this  singular  relationship 
between  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  first  supposition  is 
that  the  evangelists  copied  from  one  another,  or  that 
one  evangelist  used  the  gospels  of  hb  predecessors, 
making  such  extracts  as  he  thought  necessary,  with 
alterations  and  additions  of  his  own.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  any  one 
of  the  evangelists  copying  from  the  others  is  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulty.  Whichever  of  them  we 
suppose  to  be  the  original  evangelist,  and  whichever 
we  suppose  to  be  the  last,  having  one  or  both  the  oth- 
ers before  him,  we  are  unable  in  this  way  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  There  are  six  possible  ways  of  put- 
ting the  case,  every  one  of  which  has  had  learned  ad- 
vocates, and  this  variety  of  opinion  itself  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  hypothesis.  Griesbach  thought 
that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  this 
opinion  is  still  held  by  some ;  but  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  originality  of  Mark  has  of  late  been  gaining 
ground  (Thiersch,  Mejrer,  Weiss).  It  must,  wo  think, 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  attentively  compares  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  latter  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a  copy  or  abridgment  of 
the  former.  There  is  an  air  of  originality  and  fi*esh- 
ness  in  Mark's  narrative  which  proves  the  work  to  be 
anything  but  a  compilation ;  and  besides,  in  several 
important  particulars,  Mark  differs  from  Matthew. 
Ko  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  agreement  as  well  as  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gospels.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  object  Mark  or  any  other  of  the  evangelists 
could  have  in  compiling  a  new  gospel  out  of  one  or 
more  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of 
apostles  or  their  companions.  **  In  its  simple  form, 
the  *  sopplementar  or  *  dependent*  theor}'  is  at  once  in- 
adequate for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  inconsistent  with 
many  of  its  details ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  deeper  study  of  the  gospels,  it  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned, except  in  combination  with  other  principles  of 
solution"  (Westcott,  On  the  GotpeU,  p.  184). 

2.  We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  Eichhom's  fa- 
mous hypothesis  of  a  so-called  original gofpel^  now  lost 
A  brief  written  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to  have  had  addi- 


tions made  to  it  at  different  periods.  Various  copies 
of  this  original  gospel,  with  these  additions,  being  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists is  supposed  to  have  used  a  different  copy  as  the 
basis  of  his  gospel.  In  the  hands  of  bishop  Marsh, 
who  adopted  and  modified  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhom, 
this  original  gospel  becomes  a  very  complex  thing. 
He  supposed  that  there  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Aramaean  original  gospel,  and  various  transcripts  with 
alterations  and  additions.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  these  suppositions  are  entirely  gratuitous,  that 
they  are  made  only  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  as  they  arise,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  li- 
cense of  hypothesis  is  carried  beyond  just  bounds.  The 
grand  objection  to  this  original  gospel  is  the  entire 
want  of  historical  evidence  for  its  existence.  If  such 
an  original  gospel  ever  had  existed,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  very  highest  authority,  and,  instead  of  being 
tampered  with,  would  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
its  original  form,  or  at  least  in  its  Greek  translation. 
The  alterations  and  additions  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  it  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  its  sacred  and 
authoritative  character  as  the  original  gospel,  but  also 
with  the  habits  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  this  hypothesis 
did  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  first  three  gospels,  it  is  far  too  artificially  contrived 
to  be  true ;  but  it  fails  of  its  aim.  The  original  work, 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  sections  common  to  the  three 
gospels,  cannot  be  made  out ;  and  the  individuality  of 
character  belonging  to  each  of  the  evangelists  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  that  several  different 
writers  contributed  materials.  Notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  subject  among  the  three  gospels,  each  writer 
is  distinguished  by  his  own  characteristic  style.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Konigsberg,  has  quite 
recently  {Stud,  u,  Kritik,  1861,  i,  iv)  propounded  a  the- 
ory of  explanation  very  much  akin  to  that  of  Marsh. 
He  supposes  that  the  first  evangelist,  the  writer  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  as  well  as  Luke,  used  a  copy  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  and,  along  with  this,  a  second  more  an- 
cient, perhaps  immediately  apostolic  written  source, 
which  Maik  also  had  already  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
position of  his  gospel.  In  this  way  he  thinks  all  the 
phenomena  are  simply  and  easil}'  explained.  He  en- 
deavors to  establish  his  view  by  a  detailed  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  and 
holds  that  these  results  of  criticism  are  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Hebrew,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Hebrew  gospel 
itself.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of 
Matthew  must  have  been  displaced  at  an  early  period 
by  another  containing  its  essential  contents,  but  richer 
and  more  generally  accessible  in  its  Greek  form. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  gospel  was  held  to  be  the  work 
of  MaUhew  the  apostle,  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  one 
having  been  really  the  apostle's  work.  This  reHval 
in  the  present  day  of  what  is  substantially  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Eichhom  and  Ma  sh  is  significant  of  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  the  question. 

3.  That  our  present  gospels  are  to  be  traced  mainly 
to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  aposties  as  their  source,  was 
the  opinion  of  Herder  and  Gieseler,  and  more  recentiy 
of  De  Wette,  Guericke,  Norton,  Westcott,  and  others. 
"  They  have  correctly  apprehended"  (says  De  Wette) 
**the  spirit  of  Christian  antiquity  who  regard  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  gospel  (the  oral  original  goftpel)  as  the 
basis  and  source  of  all  the  Christian  gospels,  and  who 
endeavor  to  apprehend  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
latter  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  former"  (fntrod,  to 
N.  r.,  sec.  87).  The  goppel  was  publbhed  orally  be- 
fore it  was  committed  to  writing,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
consisted  chiefiy  of  a  narration  of  the  fiicts  recorded  in 
our  present  gospels.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that 
very  soon  a  certain  agreement  or  uniformity  of  narra- 
tive would  be  the  result,  and  that  we  have  a  transcript, 
as  it  were,  of  this  type  or  form  of  narrative  in  the  first 
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three  gospels.  The  verbal  coincidences  in  the  gospels 
are  found  especialh'  in  those  cases  in  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel would  be  exact,  namely,  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  quotations  from  the  0.  T.  This  account 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  gospels  is  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  period  as  an  age  of 
oral  tradition  rather  than  of  writing,  but  is  also  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  Luke  gives  in  the 
preface  to  his  gospel  (Luke  i,  1-4).  While  Luke  re- 
fers to  written  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  tlie 
possession  of  some  Christians  at  that  time,  he  mentions 
that  these  accounts  were  founded  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the  apostles  (icadwt;  vapido- 
aav  t'lfiiv  01  aw'  apxHQ  avroirrai  Kai  vmipirai  ycvo- 
fiivoi  Tov  Xoyor).  The  statement  of  Papias  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  is,  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  we  have  already 
quoted  the  important  testimony  of  Irenseus  to  the  same 
effect.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  o))8erved  that  our  written  gospels  date  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century,  and  that,  "so  long  as 
the  first  witnesses  survived,  so  long  the  tradition  was 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  their  testimony ;  when 
they  passed  away  it  was  already  fixed  in  writing" 
(Westcott,  p.  192).  The  theory  of  the  oral  origin  of 
the  gospels,  while  it  has  much  evidence  in  its  favor, 
cannot  l>e  accepted  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  explain  the  striking  instances  of 
verbal  coincidence  in  the  narrative  portions  common 
to  the  three  synoptists,  or  to  two  of  them ;  nor  the  in- 
stances in  which  either  two  or  all  the  three  evangelists 
agree  with  each  other  in  their  quotations  horn  the 
Sept.,  and  at  the  same  time  differ  from  the  Sept.  itself 
(Matt,  iii,  3;  Mark  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  4;  compared  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  Sept.,  and  Matt,  iv,  10 ;  Luke  iv,  8,  com- 
pared with  D3Ut.  vi,  13,  Sept.).  De  Wette  would 
combine  **  the  two  hypothenes  of  a  common  oral  source, 
and  of  the  influence  through  writing  of  one  evangelist 
on  another.'* 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  fourth 
gospel  and  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  both  to  con- 
tents and  form ;  but,  with  all  this  difference,  there  is  a 
general  and  essential  agreement.  John  relates  in  part 
the  same  things  as  the  synoptists,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  not  with  the  verbal  agreement.  The  follow- 
ing arc  parallel :  The  purification  of  the  Temple,  ii,  13- 
22=  Matt,  xxi,  11  sq. ;  ths  feeding  of  the  multitude, 
vi,  1-15 -Matt,  xiv,  13-21 ;  the  walking  upon  the  sea, 
vi,  16-21  =^Matt.  xiv,  22-36;  the  anointing,  xii,  1- 
8  =  Matt,  xxvi,  6  13;  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  xii, 
!)-19  =  Matt.  xxi,  1-1  :l;  the  prediction  of  the  denial 
of  Peter,  xiii,  36-38  =  Matt,  xxvi,  33-35.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  expressions  are  verbally  parallel ; 
also  in  the  following:  xii,  26  =  Matt,  x,  39;  xiii,  20— 
3Iatt.  X,  40 ;  xiv,  31  =Matt.  xxvi,  46.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilarity iHstween  iv,  44,  and  Matt,  xiii,  57 ;  between  xiii, 
16  and  Matt,  x,  24,  and  Luke  vi,  40  (De  Wette,  Exepet, 
Ilandb,  zum  N.  Test.^.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
much  important  matter  has  been  omitted  and  much 
added  by  John,  while  his  manner  of  narration  also  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  synoptists.  In  the  first  three 
gospels,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  chiefly  laid 
in  Galilee,  but  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  chiefly  in  Ju- 
daea and  Jerusalem.  This  may  partly  account  for  the 
different  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  John  (Hug,  p. 
433).  In  the  former,  Christ  often  makes  use  of  para- 
bles and  proverbial  sayings;  in  the  latter,  John  records 
long  and  mystical  discourses.  Yet  we  find  proverbial 
maxims  and  parables  also  in  John  xii,  24-26 ;  xiii,  16, 
20 ;  X,  1  sq. ;  xv,  1  sq.  Many  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  fourth  gospel  and  the  others  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  from  the  fragmentary'  charac- 
ter of  the  narratives.  None  of  them  professes  to  be  a 
complete  biography,  and,  therefore,  one  may  contain 
what  others  omit     Besides,  the  fourth  gospel  was 


composed  after  the  others,  and  designed  to  be  in  some 
respects  supplemental.  This  was  the  optnioa  of  Ease- 
bins,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  writers  whoee  testi* 
mony  he  cites,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Orijgm ; 
and  the  opinion  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Whether 
John  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  hu  predeccs* 
sors  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  no  doubt  acquaint- 
ed with  the  evangelical  tradition  out  of  which  they 
originated.  We  have,  then,  in  this  circumstance,  a 
very  natural  explanation  of  the  omission  of  man?  im- 
portant  facts,  such  as  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation 
and  transfiguration,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Getii- 
semane.  These  his  narrative  assumes  as  already 
known.  In  several  passages  he  presuppoaes  in  his 
readers  an  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  trsdi- 
tion  (i,  32, 45 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  24 ;  xi,  2).  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  John  and 
the  synoptists  with  reference  to  the  day  on  which 
Christ  observed  the  last  passover  with  his  disciples. 
LUcke  decides  in  favor  of  John,  but  thereby  admits  the 
discrepancy  to  be  real.  Again,  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels, the  duration  of  our  Lord's  miiustry  appears  to  be 
only  one  year,  whereas  John  mentions  three  passovos 
which  our  Saviour  attended ;  but  neither  the  synoptists 
nor  John  determine  the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  min- 
istry, and,  therefore,  there  is  no  contradiction  tietweeo 
them  on  tihis  point.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  synoptic  and 
the  Johannean  representation  of  Christ,  so  that,  sssum- 
ing  the  historical  reality  of  the  former,  the  latter  oio^t 
be  regarded  as  ideal  and  subjective ;  particularly,  that 
the  long  discourses  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  fiiOTth 
gospel  could  hardly  have  been  retained  in  John's  re- 
membrance, and  that  they  are  so  unlike  the  sayings 
of  Christ  in  the  other  gospels,  and  so  like  John's  own 
style  in  his  epistles,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
composed  by  John  himself.  If  the  allegation  oould  be 
made  good  that  the  Christ  of  John  is  essentially  difler« 
ent  ftom  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists,  the  objectkm 
would  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  are 
pereuaded  that,  on  this  all-important  point,  there  is  an 
essential  agreement  among  all  the  evangelists.  We 
must  remember  that  the  full  and  manv-sided  character 
of  Christ  himself  might  be  represented  under  aspects 
which,  although  different,  were  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  It  is  by  no  means  comet  to  say  that  the 
fourth  gospel  represents  Christ  as  God,  while  the  oth- 
era  describe  him  as  a  mere  man.  Tet  we  mar  find  in 
the  fact  of  his  wondrous  person  as  the  God-man  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive representations.  That  the  synoptists  do  not  differ 
essentiallj'  fh>m  John  in  their  view  of  Christ  is  shown 
by  Dorner  in  an  admirable  comparison  (Doner,  Ent- 
toickelmiff9ge$ckichtej  i,  81  sq. ;  £.  tr.  i,  50  sq.).  Lttcke 
and  Frommann,  as  well  as  De  Wette,  greatly  incline  to 
the  view  that  John  has  mingled  his  own  sobjectivi^ 
with  the  discourses  of  Christ,  which  he  professes  to  re- 
late. That  the  evangelist  does  not  transfer  his  own 
sul)jective  views  to  Christ  appean  from  the  fact  that 
while  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  he  never  rep- 
resents Christ  as  applying  this  term  to  himself.  We 
may  also  refer  to  those  passages  in  which,  after  quot- 
ing obscure  sayings  of  the  Redeemer  or  remarkable  oo- 
currences,  he  either  adds  an  explanation  or  openly  con- 
fesses his  ignorance  of  their  meaning  at  the  time  (ii, 
19-22;  vi,70;  vii,  87-39;  xi,ll;  xii,  16,  82 ;  xiii, 27; 
XX,  9). 

The  susceptible  disposition  of  John  himself,  and  the 
intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christ,  maketiie 
supposition  reasonable  that  he  drank  so  deeply  ioto 
the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  retained  so  vivid  a  recol- 
lection of  his  very  words,  as  to  reprodaoe  them  wifli 
accuracy.  Instead  of  transferring  his  own  tboogbts 
and  expressions  to  Christ,  John  received  and  repro- 
duced those  of  Christ  himself.  In  this  way  the  simi- 
larity l)etween  John's  language  and  that  of  Christ  it 
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accounted  for.  It  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Strauss 
and  De  Wette,  that  the  most  characteristic  expressions 
in  John  were  really  used  by  Christ  himself.  When 
IK  is  objected  that  John  could  not  retain  in  remero- 
brancef  or  hand  down  with  accuracy,  such  long  dis- 
courses of  Christ  as  he  records  in  his  gospel,  far  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  expected  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  Siivioiir*s  promise,  **He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  reroero- 
.  brance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you"  (John  xiv, 
26). 

See  Bp.  Marsh's  Trantlaium  ofMichadit't  Introd.  to 
y.  T.  iii,  2  (1808)  for  an  account  of  Eichhorn's  ear- 
lier theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examination  of 
Mr.  Marsh' t  Hgpotkens  (1808)  has  suggested  many  of 
the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwairs  Translation  of 
SckUiermacher  on  8t.  Luis  (1826,  Introduction)  is  an 
account  of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works 
are,  an  essay  of  Eichhom,  in  the  5th  yo\,  A  Ugemeine 
BibUotkek  der  BibUschen  IMenUur  (1794) ;  the  Essay 
of  Bp.  Marsh,  just  quoted ;  Eichhom,  EinleUunff  in  das 
N,  T.  (1804);  Grata,  Nater  Versuch  die  Enstekitng  der 
drei  ersten  Evang.  mu  erkldren(lS12) ;  Bertholdt,  Hidtor.- 
kritiscke  EiaUUung  in  sammiliche  Icanon.  wnd  apok, 
SchHJten  dtsA,undN,T,  (1812-1819) ;  and  tho  work 
of  Gieseler  quoted  above.  See  also  De  Wette,  LekHnwh, 
and  Westcott,  Introd.j  already  quoted;  also  Weisse, 
EvangtUenfra^  (Lpz.  1866) ;  Scblichthorst,  Vtrhaiin. 
(/.  aynopl.  EvMng.  zu  einander  (GOtting.  1836);  Wilke, 
Der  UrevangeUH  (Dresden  and  Leipz.  1888) ;  Lttcke, 
KomtnaUar  Hb.  d,  Ev.  Jok. ;  Frommann,  Der  Johanmsche 
Lehrbegriff;  Schwarz,  Untersuchungfn  vher  d,  synopi. 
EvangeUen  (TtLb.  1844) ;  Anon.  Die  EvangeHenf  ihr 
Geiatt  Verfasstr  und  Verhdltwiss  zu  einander  (Leipz. 
1846);  Kitsch,  in  the  Tkeol.  Jahrb.  1861;  Kostlin, 
Urtpntng  und  Kompos.  d.  sgnopt.  Evangelien  (Stuttg. 
1863) ;  Smith  (of  Jordanhill),  Origin  and  Connection  of 
the  (Joepels  (Edinb.  1863).  For  the  mythical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  gospels,  as  developed  by  Strauss  and 
others,  see  Rationalism,  and  the  art.  Jescs.  For  di- 
atesaara  on  the  Gospels,  see  Habmomibs  of  the  Goa- 

FBL.8. 

IV.  Commentaries,  expressly  on  the  whole  of  the 
four  gospels  alone,  have  been  numerous ;  the  most  im- 
portant are  here  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed : 
Tbeophilus,  Commentariorwnfragmenta  (in  Grabe,  Spi- 
Hlegmmn,  ii,  228  sq.);  Athanasiu9,  Qutetiiones  (in  (7pp. 
[."^/nir.],  ii,  268  sq.);  Jerome,  Expoeitio  (in  Oj^.  [jSup- 
jMS.]  xi,  733  sq.) ;  Augustine,  Qiurstionum  kb,  tt  (in 
6^.  iv,  811  sq.) ;  Juvencus,  Carmina  (in  Bibl.  Patr, 
Gallandii  iv);  Sedulins,  Expositiones  [on  Matt.,  Mark, 
and  Luke]  (in  Mail  Script.  Vtt,  ix,  169  sq.) ;  Amobi- 
U8,  Annotatiuncula  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  viii);  Theo- 
phylact,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  t) ;  Anselm,  Erptana- 
titmes  (in  0pp.  ed.  Picard);  Rupert,  In  Evang.  lib.  i  (in 
Opp.  i,  634  sq.);  Euthymins,  Commentarius  (Gr.  and 
List.,  Lips.  179*2, 3  vols,  in  4.  8vo);  Aquinas,  in  Aurea 
Catena  (Paris,  1687,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp.  iv,  6;  in  Bibl. 
Patr.  Gall,  xiv,  297,  et  al. ;  Catena  from  the  Fathers, 
by  Puscy,  etc.,  Qxf.  1841-6,  4  vols,  in  8,  8vo) ;  Gorra- 
nus,  Commewtaria  (Colon.  1472, 1687,  Hag.  1602,  Antw. 
1617,  Lugd.  1693,  fol.) ;  Zuin^le,  AdnoCationes  [ed.  I..eo 
Jada]  (in  Opp.  iv) ;  Faber,  Commentarii  (Meld.  1622, 
BasiL  1623,  Col.  1641,  fol.) ;  Bucer,  EnarraOones  (Ar- 
gent. 1627,  1628,  2  vols.  8vo;   Basil.  1637,  Geneva, 
1553,  fol.) ;  Arborens,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1629, 1661, 
fol.)  ?  Cajetan,  Commentarii  (Venice,  1630,  Paris,  1682, 
1586,  1640, 1543,  fol. ;  ib.  1642,  Lugd.  1668, 1674, 8vo) ; 
Sarcer,  Sdiolia  (on  the  gospels  successively',  Frcft.  and 
Basel,  1638-60, 4  vols.  8vo);  Broeckweg,  Enarrationes 
(JPnx,  1648,  8vo ;  Ven.  1648,  4to) ;  Herbom,  Enarraiio- 
nee  (Colon.  1646,  4to);   Brnnsfeld,  AdnotcUiones  [in- 
dnding  Acts]  (Argent.  3663,  fol.);  Delreio,  Commtn- 
tarH  (Hispal.  1664,  fol.) ;  Lossii  Adnotationes  (Francft. 
1559,  2  vols,  fol.);  Bullinger,  Commentarius  (on  suc- 
cessive gotpeb;  together,  Tigurini,  1561,  foL);  Aretius, 


Commentarii  (Lausanne,  1678,  2  vols.  8yo ;  also  in  his 
Comment,  on  the  N.  T.) ;  Rande,  ErUdrung  (Francfort, 
1697,  fol.);  Biniet,  Commentaria  (Paris,  1681);   Sa, 
Scholia  [compiled]  (Antwerp,  1691,  Lugd.  1602,  Colon. 
1612,  4to) ;  Bnlliond,  extracts  of  old  and  new  com- 
ments (in  French,  Lyons,  1696, 1628,  4to);  *Maldona- 
tus  [Rom.  Catholic],  Commai/ariiu  (Muasipont.  1696, 2 
vols.  fol. ;  and  often  later  in  various  forms ;  his  own 
last.  ed.  Lugd.  1615,  fol. ;  lately,  Mogunt.  1841-65,  6 
vols,  ful.) ;  Gualtha,  Homilue  [including  Acts]  (Tigur. 
1601,  fol.) ;  Lucas,  Commenianus  (Antw.  1606,  2  vo1j>. 
fol.,  with  a  supplement  in  two  vols.  fol.  on  ib.,  1612- 16 ; 
complete,  ib.  1712,  5  vols,  in  2,  fol.) ;  Scultetus,  Exer- 
citationes  (Amst.  1624, 4to ;  also  in  the  CriOci  Sacri,  vi) ; 
Herieus,  Scholia  [founded  on  Aquinas]  (Antw.  1626, 
12mo) ;  Coutzen,  Comtnentaria  (Colon,  et  Mog.  1626,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Munster  and  others,  Annoiationes  (in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  vi) ;  Masius,  Nota  (ib.  vi) ;  Jansen,  Cwn- 
metUar:us  (1631) ;  CreU,  ExpHeatio  (in  Cpp.  ui,  1  sq.) ; 
Ebert,  Tetrasticha  Itebrtea  (in  Ugolint,  xxxi,  117  sq.) ; 
De  Ranee,  Reflexions  (Paris,  1699,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  De 
Dieu,  Animadversiones  (L.  B.  1638,  4to);  Spanheim, 
Dubia  Evangelica  [polemical]  (Geneva,  1634-9,  and 
later,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Bonnet's  Commentary  (in  French, 
Par.  1634, 4to);  Panonus,  Commentarius  (Naples,  1636, 
fol.) ;  De  Sylveria,  Commentarii  (in  6  successive  vols., 
some  of  them  often,  chiefly  at  Lyons,  1642-75) ;  Trapp, 
Commentary  [including  Acts]  (London,  1647, 4to ;  1748, 
1868, 8vo) ;  Walnus,  Commentarius  [from  Beza  and  oth- 
ers] (L.  B.  1668, 4to) ;  Boys,  CoUaiio  [chiefly  in  favor  of 
the  Vulgate]  (Lond.  1666,  8vo) ;  Ferrems,  Commenta' 
rius  (Lugd.  16(>1,  fol.);  Wolzogen,  Commenttxrius  (in 
Ojip.  [Amst.  1668,  fol.]  p.  1-1038) ;  Sandys,  Interpre- 
iationes  (Amst.  1669,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Bora  Hehixucta 
[valuable  for  Talmudical  comparisons]  (ed.  Carpzov, 
Lips.  1676,  4 to);  Keuchen,  Adnotata  [including;  Acts] 
(Amst.  1689,  and  later,  4to) ;  *Alex.  Katalis  [Roman 
Cath.]  Expositio  [chiefly  extracted]  (Paris,  1703,  fol.); 
^Dorsche,  Commentarius  (Hamb.  1706, 4 to);  Ulric,  Bi- 
belubung  [completed  by  Wirz]  (Tigur.  1713-89,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  S.  Clarke,  Parc^pkrase  (first  in  psrts,  Lond.  1721- 
2,  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  Works,  iii ;  transl.  in 
Germ,  by  Wilmsen,  Berl.  1768, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Hagiophi- 
lus,  Observationes  [incomplete]  (Gardelcg.  1741,  4to) ; 
Hoecher,  Analecta  (ed.Wolfii,  Altenh.  1766,  4to);  Ly- 
nar,  Erklar.  (Hall.  1776,  8vo) ;  Bp.  Pearce,  Commenta- 
ry [including  Acts]  (London,  1777,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Thale- 
mann,  Vertio  [including  Acts]  (Berlin,  1781, 8vo);  Bp. 
Mann,  Notes  [including  Acts]  (2d  ed.  London,  1788, 
12mo) ;  Campbell,  Notes  (Aberdeen,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
dd  ed.  ib.  1814, 4  vols.  8vo ;  Andover,  1837, 2  vols.  8vo); 
Quesnel,  Comment  (Bath,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo;  London, 
1830,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Bossuet,  Reflexions  (in  QCvvres, 
xiv,  117  sq.);  Erskine,  Songs  (in  Works,  x,  627  sq.); 
Schulz,  A nmerk. (Halle,  17!>4, AUi) ;  Elsley,  Annotations 
[including  Acts]  (Lond.  1799, 1821, 1827,  3  vols. ;  1841, 
2  vols. ;  1844, 1  vol.  8vo) ;  Brameld,  Notes  (l^nd.  1803, 
8vo) ;  *Kuin6l,  Commentarius  [including  Acts]  (Lips. 
1807-12,  and  since,  4  vols.  8vo ;  London,  183d,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Jones,  Illustrations  (Lond.  1808, 8vo) ;  Stabbaek, 
Annotations  [including  Acts]  (Falmouth,  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  St. Gilly,  Observatiot^s (Lond.  1818,  8vo) ;  Kiste- 
macher,  Erkldrung  (iiunft.  1818-20, 4  vols.  8vo);  Bl oi- 
ler, Annchten  (Gotha,  1819,  8vo);  *Fritzsche,  Commen- 
tarii [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Lips.  1826-80,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Sumner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1882,  8vo);  Barnes, 
Notes  (New  York,  1882,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Watson, 
Exposition  [Matthew  and  Mark]  (I^ndon,  1833,  8vo ; 
New  York,  1841) ;  Page,  Notes  (London,  1834, 12mo) ; 
Glockler,  Erkldrung  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Frank- 
fort, 1834,  8vo) ;  Slade,  Remarks  (Lond.  1836, 12mo); 
Lfngard,  Notes  (London,  1836,  8vo);  Adam,  Exposi- 
tion (ed.  Westoby,  Ix)ndon,  18.37,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rip. 
lev,  NoUs  (Boston,  1837-^,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rule,  NoUs 
(Gibraltar,  1841,  4to) ;  Longking,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1841-4, 
4  vols.  16mo) ;  Kenney,  Commentary  [including  epis- 
tles] (Lond.  1842, 2  vols.  12mo);  Paulits,  Exeg.  Handbk. 
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[first  3  goBpeU]  (Hetdelb.  1842,  8  voU.  8vo) ;  Banm- 
garten-Crusins,  CommeiUar  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke] 
(Leipzig,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Livermore,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1844,  8vo;  Boston,  18d0, 12mo);  Paige,  Notes 
(Boston,  1844-^,  2  vols.  12nio);  Mackenzie,  Commeat- 
ary  [including  Acts]  (London,  1847,  8vo) ;  *Ewald| 
ErMarung  (first  3  gospels,  GOttingen,  1850,  3  vols. 
8vo ;  John,  ib.  1861-2,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brown,  DiscouneM 
of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1850,  3  vols.  8vo;  New  York, 
1864,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Comm/aUary  (ib.  1854-5, 4  vols, 
{n  7,  8vo) ;  Girdlestone,  Lectures  (new  ed.  Lond.  1853, 
4  vols.  8vo);  *Stier,  Reden  Jesu  [on  Christ*s  words 
cnly]  (Barmen,  1853-5, 7  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  Edinb.  1855  sq., 
8vol8.8vo;  N.Y.1864-8,2vol8.in8,8vo);  StebUng, 
Helps  (Lond.  1855,  8vo) ;  *Korton,  Notes  (Boston,  1855, 
2  vols.  8vo);  LytlJeton,  Notes  [including  Acts]  (Lond. 
1856,  8vo) ;  Ryle,  Expos.  Thoughts  (London  and  N.  Y. 
1856-66,  6  vols.  8vo);  Hall,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1857,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Owen,  Notes  (N.  York,  1857-60, 3  vols.  12nio) ; 
Whedon,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1860-6,  vols,  i,  ii,  12nio) ; 
*Bleek,  Erkldrung  [Hrst  3  gosp.]  (Lpz.  1861-2,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Jacobus,  Notes  (N.  York,  1848-56;  Edinb.  1863, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Burger,  Erkldrung  [Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke]  (Ndrdlingen,  1865,  8vo);  Burgon,  Commentary 
(new  ed.  London,  1865,  5  vols.  12mo) ;  Bisping,  Eaoeg. 
Handb.  (MUnster,  1865,  8vo) ;  Warren,  Notes  (Boston, 
1867,  vol.  i,  12mo).     See  Nkw  Testament. 

GOSPELS,  SPURIOUS  (Pseudepioraphal). 
The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  close  of 
the  4th  century,  the  rejected  writings  which  bore  the 
names  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  soon  sank  into 
oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  have  descended  to  our  times 
in  their  original  shape.  From  the  decree  of  Grelasius 
and  a  few  other  sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few 
detached  notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions. 

I,  Of  those  stUl  extant  the  following  claim  special  no- 
tice: 

1.  The  HiaTORT  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic 
translation,  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  by  Isidore  de  Iso- 
lanis  in  his  Summa  de  donis  Sti.  Josephi,  He  observes 
that  the  "Catholics  of  the  East"  commemorate  St. 
Joseph  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  read  the  legend  of 
the  saint,  omitting  certain  parts  which  are  not  ap- 
proved in  the  Roman  Church.  This  work  was  first 
published  by  Wallin,  at  Leipsic,  in  1722.  from  an  Ara- 
bic MS.  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi^ 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  divided 
by  Wallin  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  also  found 
in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Memphic.  It  js  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Copts.  The  former  part,  to  chap,  ix, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  Gospel 
of  the  In&ncy.  The  Latin  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cius. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  first  published 
by  Hen  17  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  f^om  an  Arabic 
MS.  Sike*s  Latin  version  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cins,  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  The  Arabic  was 
divided  into  corresponding  chapters  by  Thilo  in  1832. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  gospel  extant,  the 
oldest  of  which  known  is  that  in  the  Medicean  Libra- 
ry, written  in  1299.  The  narratives  which  it  contains 
were  current  in  the  2d  century,  and  the  account  con- 
tained in  this  gospel  respecting  Christ's  learning  the 
alphabet  is  mentioned  by  Irenens  (^Adv.  ffceres,  1,  20) 
as  a  fabrication  of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  and  it  is 
especially  remarkable  ftrom  the  fact  that  it  was  most 
probably  this  gospel  which  was  known  to  Moliammed, 
who  seems  to  liave  been  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  who  has  inserted  some  of  its 
narrations  in  the  Koran.  The  Sfpher  Toldoth  Jesu,  a 
well-known  publication  of  the  Jews,  contains  similar 
fables  with  those  in  this  gospel  (WagenseiPs  Said). 
This  gospel  was  ^received  as  genuine  by  many  of  the 


Eastern  Christians,  especially  the  Nestorians  and  Mo> 
nophysites.  It  was  found  to  have  been  uutverasUy 
read  by  the  Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Travsncore, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  1599, 
by  archbishop  Menezes,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  book 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Ii^aney,  already  oondemned  by 
the  ancients  for  its  many  blasphemooa  heresies  sad 
fabulous  histories."  Wherever  the  name  Jesus  occurs 
in  this  gospel  he  is  universally  entitled  eURA,  while 
Christ  is  called  el-Sheik,  This  was  a  distinctkm  in- 
troduced by  the  Nestorians.  The  blessed  Vixgui  is 
also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.  The  Persians  and  (^opti 
also  received  this  gospel  (De  la  Broase's  Lene.  Pen, 
s.  V.  Tinctoria  Ars).  The  original  language  wss  prob- 
ably Syriac.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  or  of  Thomas. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israkl.itb  (Or.), 
a  work  which  has  flowed  from  the  same  source  with 
the  former,  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius  (Notes  on 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  1.  vi,  c  xvii,  torn,  i,  p. 
348),  from  an  imperfect  MS.  of  the  15th  century.    It 
was  republished  and  divided  into  chapters  by  Fabri- 
cius.    The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  Mingarelli, 
in  the  Nuova  RaccoUa  d*OpuscvU  scientifice  efiosofios 
(Venet.  1764),  from  a  Bologna  MS.  of  the  15th  century. 
Mingarelli  (who  believed  it  to  have  been  a  forgerr  of 
the  Manichees)  accompanied  his  text  with  a  I^tin 
translation.     Thilo  has  given  a  complete  edition  from 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli*s  work  with  two  MSS.  pre- 
served at  Bonn  and  Dresden.     This  gospel  relates  the 
fable  of  Christ^s  learning  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  wbidi 
it  agrees  with  the  account  in  IrensDus.     In  other  Gos- 
pels of  the  Infancy  (as  in  that  published  by  Sike)  he 
is  represented  as  learning  the  Htbrew  letters.     It  hss 
been  questioned  whether  this  is  the  same  work  which 
is  called  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  by  Origen,  Ambrom, 
Bede,  and  others.    This  gospel  probably  had  its  origin 
among  the  Gnostics,  and  found  its  way  from  them, 
through  the  Manichees,  into  the  Church  ;  bat,  having 
been  more  generally  received  among  the  heretics,  it 
was  seldom  copied  b}*  the  monks,  which  accoants  for 
the  paucity  of  MSS.    Nicephorus  says  thai  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  contained  180O  arixoi.     This  pseodepi- 
graphal  work  is  probably  the  foundation  of  all  the  hi»> 
tories  of  Christ's  infancy,  but  it  is  supposed  to  ha^^e 
been  recast  and  interpolated. 

8.  The  Protevanoelion  or  James  has  descended 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  puUished  by 
Bibliander  at  Basel  in  1552,  in  a  Latin  version  fay  Wil- 
liam Postell,  who  asserted  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
the  Greek  churches,  and  maintained  that  it  waa  a  gen- 
uine work  of  the  apostle  James,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  These  com- 
mendations provoked  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephens,  who  insinuated  that  it  was  fabricated  by  Po»- 
tell  himself,  whom  he  calls  *^a  detestable  monster" 
{Introduction  au  Traiti  de  la  ConformiU  de^  MereeiBts 
Anciennes  avec  les  ModemeSy  1566).  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  Orthodoxographa  of  J.  Ilerold  (Basel,  1&55X  and 
again  in  the  Oiihodoxographa^  vol.  i  (1569),  of  Jacob 
Grynsens,  who  entertained  a  very  favorable  opinioii  of 
it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  PostelPs  high  preten^ 
stons  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel,  Ste- 
phens's accusations  against  him  were  all  ill  foonded. 
There  had,  even  at  the  time  when  Stephens  wrote,  been 
already  a  Greek  translation  pablished  by  Neaoder,  d 
which  Stephens  was  not  aware ;  it  appeared  among  the 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Oporin  to  his  editiim  of  Lu- 
ther's Catechism  (Basel,  1564).  It  was  repablished 
by  Fabriciiu  (who  divided  it  into  chapters),  and  sub> 
sequently  by  Birch,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf.  Thilo 
collated  for  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  of  the  10th  century.  From  the  drcQUMtante 
of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek  calendar  or  marC^T- 
olog^,  and  tnm  other  internal  evidences,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  thia  gospel  was  fonnerly  read  id  ths 
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Greek  Church  (^lontfiiucon,  Palaogr.  Grae.  p.  304). 
There  are  also  extant  versioDs  of  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  East- 
em  churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authori^. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Postell  the  Prote-' 
vangtliumj  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  title,  nor 
for  the  &ct  of  its  being  ascribed  to  James  the  apostle. 
It  only  appears  that  the  author's  name  is  James.  The 
narrations  of  this  gospel  were  known  to  Tertullian 
^Advert,  Gnoat,  c.  viii),  Ori^en  (Com.  in  Matt,  p.  228), 
Gregory  Nyssen  (^Orat.  w  diem  Nat.  Christ. :  0pp.  iii, 
346),  Epiphanitts  {ffigr.  79,  §  5),  the  author  of  the  Im- 
perfect Work  on  Matt.,  Chrysostom  {Opp.  vi,  24),  and 
many  others  among  the  ancients.  (See  Suckow,  De 
org,  et  ind.  Prateo.  Jacobi,  Brest.  1830.) 

4.  Thb  QpBPBL  OF  THE  NATIVITY  OF  Mart  (Lat- 
in). Although  the  Latins  never  evinced  the  same 
degree  of  credulity  which  was  shown  by  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  fabulous  productions, 
and  although  they  were  generally  rejected  by  the  fa- 
thers, they  were  again  revived  about  the  6th  century. 
Notwithstanding  their  contemptuous  rejection  by  Au- 
gustine and  Jerome,  and  their  condemnation  by  popes 
Innocent  and  Gelasius,  they  still  found  readers  in 
abundance.  Gelasius  expressly  condemns  the  book 
concerning  the  Naimty  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Midwife. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativi^'  of  Mary,  which  most 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin  from  the 
6th  century,  has  even  been  recommended  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  St.  Jerome.  There  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant, said  to  be  written  by  the  bishops  Chromatius  and 
Heltodorus  to  Jerome,  requesting  him  to  translate  out 
of  Hebrew  into  Latin  the  history  of  the  Birih  ofMary^ 
and  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Chriit^  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  fabulous  and  heretical  accounts  of  the  same 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  books.  To  this  Jerome 
accedes,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  book  was  not,  as  they  supposed,  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew,  but  Seleucus  the  Manichee.  Jerome 
observes  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accounts,  of 
which  he  furnishes  a  translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew. These  pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now  uni- 
yersalh"^  acknowledged  to  be  &brications;  but  the 
apocryphal  gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  is  still  extant 
in  Jerome's  pretended  I^tin  version.  This  gospel 
was  republished  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  works. 
It  is  from  these  Gmpels  of  the  Infancy  that  we  have 
learned  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, Joachim  (although  Bede  reads  Eli)  and  Anna. 
The  narratives  contained  in  these  gospels  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Golden  Legend,  a  work  of  the  Idth  cen- 
tury, which  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  printed.  There  are  extant 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  in  German,  which 
were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.  These  legends 
were,  however,  severely  censured  by  some  eminent 
divines  of  the  Latin  Church,  of  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Alcuin,  in  his  Ifomiiiet,  in  the  9th,  and 
Fulbert  and  Petrus  Damianus  (bishop  of  Ostia)  in  the 
nth  century.  **  Some,"  says  the  latter,  *'  boast  of  be- 
ing wiser  than  the}'  should  be  when,  with  superfluous 
curiosity,  they  inquire  into  the  names  of  the  parents 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  the  evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  fiiiled  to  have  named  them  if  it  were  profita- 
ble to  mankind"  (Sermon  on  the  Nniimty),  Eadmer, 
the  monk,  in  his  book  on  the  Excellence  of  the  Virgin, 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  (cap.  ii,  Anselm.  0pp.  p.  436, 
Paris,  1721).  Luther  also  inveighs  against  the  read- 
ers of  these  books  (Homil.  ed.  Walch.  torn,  xi ;  and  To- 
ble-Talk,  ch.  vii,  tom.  xxii,  p.  396). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome's  pretended 
translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of 
them  by  Cazton.  It  is  printed  by  Thilo  from  a  Paris 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  and  divided  by  him  into 
twenty-four  chapters,  after  a  MS.  of  the  15th  century 


in  the  same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
writer  of  these  gospels  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  Davidi- 
cal  origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichees. 

Mr.  Jones  conceives  that  the  first  author  of  these  an- 
cient legends  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  but  that  they  were  ^ded  to  and  inter- 
polated by  Seleucus  at  the  end  of  the  third,  who  be- 
came their  reputed  author ;  and  that  still  further  ad- 
ditions were  made  by  the  Nestorians,  or  some  late 
Christians  in  India.  Lardner  {CredihilUy,  vol.  viii)  so 
far  diffiers  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not 
to  have  been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  accounts 
have  not  altogether  lost  their  authority  appean  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  De- 
cern l>er,  1843). 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Epiphanlus,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gelasius.  The  Gnos- 
tics and  Manichees  endeavored  to  found  on  its  authori- 
ty some  of  their  peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ 
was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and  that  he 
was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  that  of  Levi) ;  as 
did  also  the  Cullyridians,  who  maintained  that  too  much 
honor  could  not  be  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  that 
she  was  herself  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifices. 

5.  Although  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  or  rather 
that  of  Luke,  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in  the  second 
century,  is  no  longer  extant,  professor  Hahn  has  en- 
deavored to  restore  it  ftom  the  extracts  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  especially  Tertullian  and  Epiphanlus. 
See  Marcion.  This  work  has  been  published  by 
Thilo. 

6.  Thilo  has  also  published  a  collation  of  a  corrupted 
Greek  Gospel  of  St.  John,  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  This  work  was  first 
noticed  (in  1828)  by  the  Danish  bishop  Muenter,  as 
well  as  by  abb6  Gr6goire,  ex-bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  a 
vellum  manuscript  in  large  4to,  said  by  persons  skilled 
in  paliBography  to  have  been  executed  in  the  13th  or 
14th  century,  and  to  have  been  co|Hed  from  a  Mount 
Athos  MS.  of  the  12th.  The  writing  is  in  gold  letten. 
It  is  divided  into  nineteen  sections,  which  are  called 
gonpeh,  and  is  on  this  account  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  for  liturgical  use.  These  sections,  corre.«pond- 
ingin  most  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  which,  how- 
ever, the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  are  omitted),  are 
subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  those  now  in  use, 
and  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens. See  Verses.  The  omissions  and  interpola- 
tions (which  latter  are  in  barbarous  Greek)  represent 
the  heresies  and  mysteries  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Thilo  considers  it  to  be  mod- 
em, and  fabricated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century. 

7.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apocri'phal  gospels 
is  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acts  of  Pilate. 
It  is  a  kind  of  theological  romance,  partly  founded  on 
the  canonical  gospels.  The  first  part,  to  the  end  of 
ch.  XV,  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrastic  account  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous 
additions.  From  that  to  the  end  (ch.  xxviii)  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  liberate 
the  spirits  in  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said  to 
haiiB  been  obtained  from  Lenthius  and  Charinus,  sons 
of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  those  **•  saints  who  slept,'* 
but  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  came  into  the  holy 
city  after  the  resurrection.  This  part  of  the  histoiy  is 
so  far  valuable,  that  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  an- 
cient ideas  current  among  Christians  on  this  subject. 
It  is  therefore  considered  by  Birch  {Auctarivm,  Proleg. 
p.  vi)  to  be  as  valuable  in  this  respect  as  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  that  it  was  found 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  among  the  public  records 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate  (A.D.  380). 
We  read  in  ch.  xxvii  that  Pilate  himself  wrote  all  the 
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transactioDS  fh)m  the  relation  of  Nicodemtu,  who  had 
taken  them  down  in  Hebrew ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Epiphanius  that  the  Quartodecimans  appealed  to  the 
Acts  o/PUate  in  favor  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
time  oi  keeping  Easter.  It  was  written  in  these  Acts 
that  our  Saviour  soffered  on  the  eighth  Kal.  of  April, 
a  circumstance  which  is  stated  in  the  subscription  to 
the  present  A  cis.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this 
work  was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Nicodemus. 

The  two  ancient  apologists,  Justin  Martyr  andTer- 
tuUian,  both  appeal  in  continnation  of  our  Saviour's 
luirdcles  and  crucifixion  to  the  Acts  qfPiiaie  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  p.  76, 84;  Tertullian,  Aptd.  c.  21,  or  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Chevallier,  1833).  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  generally  been  held  that  such  documents 
must  have  existed,  although  this  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Tanaquil  Faber  and  Le  Clerc  (Jones,  On 
tKe  Cation^  vol.  ii,  p.  282,  pt.  iii,  ch.  29).  These  appeals, 
however,,  in  all  probability  first  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  present  pious  fraud.  Mr.  Jones  supposes  that  this 
may  have  been  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pagans 
who  denied  the  existence  of  such  Acts.  The  citations 
of  those  fathers  are  all  found  in  the  present'  work.  (See 
Uenke,  De  Pontii  Pilati  actis  in  caiua  J,  C.  ad  Tiber, 
mistit,  1784.) 

We  have  alreadv  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the  Acts 
of  PUaie  existed  among  the  Quartodecimans,  a  sect 
which  originated  at  the  close  of  the  third  centurj*.  We 
are  informed  by  Eusebius  that  the  heathens  forged  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Pilate,  full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy*  against 
Christ,  which  they  procured  (A.D.  803)  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  empire;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on  school- 
masters to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  children,  who 
were  to  learn  them  by  heart  instead  of  their  lessons. 
But  the  character  of  the  Go^spel  of  l^icodemus,  which 
contains  no  blasphemy  of  the  kind,  forbids  us  to  iden- 
tify it  with  those  Acts,  This  got^pel  probably  had  its 
origin  in  a  later  age.  From  the  circumstance  of  its 
containing  the  names  of  Lenthius  and  Charinus,  Mr. 
Jones  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  celebra- 
ted fabricator  of  gospels,  Lucius  Charinus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  certainly 
not  later  than  the  6th  or  6th.  *'  During  the  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin/'  says  Gieseler  {Eccles.  Hist,  vol. 
i,  §  24,  note),  "the  heathens  first  brought  forward  cer- 
tain calumnious  Acts  of  Pilate  (Euseb.  ix,  5),  to  which 
the  Christians  opposed  others  (Epiphan.  Hter,  79,  §  1), 
which  were  afterwards  in  various  ways  amended.  One 
of  these  improved  versions  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gospel  of  l^icodemus."     See  Acts  of  Pilatr. 

Beausobre  suspected  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
(the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of 
Peter^  a  work  of  Lucius  Charinus  now  lost.  Thilo 
(Codex  Apocryphts)  thinks  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Jew- 
ish Christian,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  I^tin.  The  only 
Greek  writer  who  cites  it  is  the  author  of  the  Synaxa- 
rionj  and  the  first  of  the  latins  who  uses  it  is  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  of  Tours  (ffisl.  Franc,  I,  20,  23). 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (in  I^tin)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  books  printed,  and  there  are  subsequent  edi- 
tions in  1490, 1516, 1522,  and  15.88,  and  in  1569  in  the 
Ortkodoxographa  of  Grynaeus.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  {Cod.  Apoc.},  who  divided  it  into 
chapt<>r9.  Fabricius  gives  us  no  information  respect- 
ing the  age  on  character  of  his  MS.,  which  is  extreme- 
ly' defective  and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Jones  republished 
this,  with  an  English  version^ 

The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  published 
fh>m  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch  (Auctarium),  and 
subsequently  from  a  colAtion  of  several  valuable  man- 
uscripts, the  most  ancient  of  which  are  of  the  18th  cen- 
tui*}',  by  Thilo,  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient 
MS.  at  Einsiedel,  described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Iter  Ale^ 
mannicum.  It  has  been  shown  by  Smidt  (Bibl,fur 
Criiik  und  Exegese)  that  the  present  MSS.  exhibit  in 
their  citations  from  the  canonical  books  a  text  of  the 


6th  centary,  and  consequently  that  this  gpspd  ■  e& 
tremely  useful  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 

llie  esteem  in  which  this  work  was  held  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  eaily  ver- 
sions which  were  in  popular  use,  of  which  innumerable 
MSS.  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1698,  from  a  Cambridge  MS.  (Ihwaites's  Utp- 
tateuckus).  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  contain  Pilate*s  letter  to  Cl&a- 
dius.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  same  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Canterbuiy  libraries.  That  in  the  Bodleian  is  di- 
vided into  thirty -four  chapters.  There  are  several 
MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in 
Sion  College,  and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepyt's  col- 
lection. It  was  also  translated  by  WicklilTe ;  and  there 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507  and  1509,  by 
Julian  Notary  and  Wynkyn  de  Wo:de,  which  nn 
through  several  editions  (Panel's  Amtals).  The  latest 
published  before  Mr.  Jones*s  work  was  b^*  Jof^eph  Wil- 
son in  1767.  He  says  nothing  of  the  age  of  his  MS., 
but  the  following  specimen  from  the  prologue  may  not 
prove  uninteresting :  ^^  It  befel  in  the  18th  year  of  the 
seigniory  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  m 
the  seigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  king  of  Galilee,  the 
8th  kalend  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  day  of  Ifsrcb, 
the  fourth  year  of  the  son  of  Vellum,  who  was  coBn- 
selor  of  Borne,  and  (Hyn^puu  had  been  afore  hco  kmdnd 
years  and  tuo ;  at  this  time  Joseph  and  Annas  woe 
lords  above  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and  Jews. 
Nicodemus,  who  was  a  worthy  prince,  did  write  this 
blessed  history  in  Hebrew,  and  Theodosins  the  em- 
peror did  translate  it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Lutin,  and 
bishop  Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  Latin  into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  ensue  the  blessed  historv  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.*'  The  regard,  indeed,  in  which 
this  book  was  held  in  England  will  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1524,  Erasmus  acquaints  ns  that  he 
saw  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  affixed  to  one  of  the  col* 
umns  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Translations  were  also  common  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions it  is  united  with  the  old  romance  of  Percforrtl^ 
King  of  Great  Pritain,  There  was  alfo  a  Wel»h  tmns- 
lation  (Lhuyd*s  A  rrhaoloffia,  p.  256),  and  the  work  was 
known  to  the  Eastern  Christian?,  and  has  Leen  even 
supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy ;  but  thif 
has  been  shown  by  Ludolf  to  le  a  mistake,  ss  the  les- 
son is  from  the  histor}'  of  Nicodemus,  in  John  iii  (see 
Brunn,  De  indol.  a  late  et  um  £vanr.  ^icid.  Brrl.  I7M ; 
Tischendorf,  Pilati  circa  Chr.judicio  gnid  tut  is  afirth 
tur  ex  Actis  Pilati,  Lips.  1855).     See  Nicodkmvs. 

II.  Of  the  goFpels  no  longer  extant,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  once  exii  ted.  We  read  in  IreBCoa, 
Epiphanius,  Origen,  Eusebinir,  and  other  ecelesaa^tical 
writers,  of  the  Gospels  of  Eve  or  of  Perfectioii,  of  Bir- 
nabas  (ancient  and  niodem),of  BartholrTnew.of  Bsii- 
lides,  of  Hesychius,  of  Jnd»  Iscaiiot,  of  the  Valentini- 
ans,  of  Apollos,  of  Cerintbus,  of  the  Twelve  Aportlci^ 
and  several  othera.  £onie  of  the^e  were  derived  (torn 
the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics;  others,  as  the  Gospel 
of  Matthias,  are  supposed  b}'  Mill,  Grabe,  and  most 
learned  men  to  have  been  genuine  gorpols,  now  lost. 
Those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  details  are  the  fok 
lowing : 

1.  The  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  This  is  nort 
probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrew's,  which 
was  used  by  the  Ebionites.  It  was  supposed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Grospel  of  Matthew, 
who,  he  says,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
letters.  He  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  in  the 
library  of  Ciesarea,  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  has  given  many  extracts  from  it.  Grabe  con- 
ceived this  gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewl<b 
converts  soon  after  oar  Lord's  ascension,  before  tbe 
composition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew.  B»- 
roninsi  Grotins,  father  Simon,  and  Da  Pm  lock  ajx-a 
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It  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew — ^interpolated,  however, 
by  the  Nazarenee.  Baronius  and  Grabe  think  that  it 
was  cited  by  Ignatios,  or  the  author  of  the  epistles  as- 
cribed to  him.  Others  li)ok  upon  it  as  a  translation 
altered  from  the  Greek  of  Matthew.  Mr.  Jones  thinks 
that  this  gospel  was  referred  to  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  GaUtians.  It  is  referred  to  by  Hegesippus 
(Eusebius,  Eccks,  ffi$t,  iv,  22),  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(^Strofn,  ii,  p.  280),  Origen,  Comin.  on  John;  Horn,  viii 
in  Matthew),  and  Ensebius  (Hitt.  Eccies.  ui,  25,  27,  89). 
Epiphanias  (H(Br,  §  29,  30)  informs  us  that  it  was  held 
in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Judaizing  Christians, 
and  that  it  began  thus :  "  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judaea,  that  John  came  baptizing 
with  the  baptbm  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan," 
etc  It  consequently  wanted  the  genealogy  and  the 
first  two  chapters. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  thb  Eotptiaiis  it  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  iii,  p.  445,  452,  459, 
465),  Origen  {Horn,  m  Luc.  p.  1),  Ambrose,  Jerome 
(Pnef.  to  his  Comm,  on  MattJ)^  and  Epiphanius  {Hcer. 
Uii,  §  2).  Grabe,  Mill,  Du  Pin,  and  father  Simon, 
who  thought  highly  of  thu  gospel,  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  works  referred  to  by  Luke  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the 
Essenes,  and  supposes  this  and  the  former  gospel  to 
have  been  composed  in  or  a  little  before  A.D.  58.  It 
is  cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement  {Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^  Chevallier's  translation,  1833),  who  is  gen- 
erally sQppoeed  to  have  written  not  before  the  8d  cen- 
tury. 

III.  Literature.  —  See  Car.  Chr.  Schmidt*s  Corpus 
omnium  vet.  Apocr.  extra  Biblia ;  Kleuker,  De  Apocr. 
N.  Test.  (Hamburg,  1798) ;  Birch's  Auctuarium,  fuse.  1 
(Hafn.  18M);  Cave,  Hist.  LU.;  Oudin,  Script.  Eccl.; 
Ant.  V.  Dale,  De  orig.  idoioi.  p.  253  sq. ;  Pritiu9,  In- 
trod,  in  N.  Test.  p.  6,  58 ;  Mosheim,  DisserU.  ad  Hist. 
Eccl.  spect.  i,  217 ;  Nitzsch,  De  apocr.  Ecang.  (V'iteb. 
1808) ;  Tischendorf,  De  Ew.  apocr.  origine  et  usu  (Hag. 
1851) ;  Reuss,  Geseh.  der  H.  S.  n^wn  Test.  §  258  sq. ; 
Hofmann,  Das  Leben  Jesu  na<A  den  Apocryphen  (Lpz. 
1851).  A  list  of  most  of  these  apocryphal  addenda  to 
the  N.  Test  may  be  seen  in  Toland's  Amyntor  (1699) ; 
and  a  fuller  list  in  Toland's  reply  to  Dr.  Blackhall's 
(bishop  of  Exeter)  attack  on  the  Amyntor^  found  in 
Des  M«izeaux*8  edition  of  Toland*8  Miscellaneous  (jpo^l- 
humous)  Works  (London,  1747, 2  vols.  8vo),  i,  850-403. 
Most  of  these  spurious  fragments  were  collected  and 
published  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Xovi 
TestamenH  (3  vols.  8vo,  Hamb.  1719^3).  This  work, 
with  additions  by  Thilo  and  others,  was  republished 
by  Dr.  Giles  (London,  1852).  English  translations  of 
some  of  these  early  forgeries  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Jones,  Lardner,  Whiston,  Cotton,  and  Lau- 
rence. Hone's  Apocryphal  N.  T.  (London,  1820)  con- 
tains a  translation  of  many  of  them.  Other  collections 
(in  the  original  languages),  more  or  less  complete, 
have  been  made  by  Gralw  (Spicitey.  Patrum  et  fftrrel. 
Bsec.  i-iii,  Oxon.  1698),  Schmid  (Corpus  Apocryph.  extra 
Biblia,  Had.  1804),  and  especially  Tliilo  {Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  Test.  coll.  et  Ulustr.  Lips.  1832,  vol.  i).  Still  later, 
Tischendorf  has  edited  (in  some  cases  for  the  first  time 
published)  the  following  apocryphal  gospels  {Evanyelia 
Apocrypha^  Lipc  1843,  8vo):  *'  Protevangel  of  Jnmes*' 
(Gr.);  "Pseudo-Matthew's  Gospel"  (Lat.);  "Gospel 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary"  (Lat.);  "History  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter"  (Latin,  from  the  Arabic) ;  "  Gospel  of 
Thomas"  (Greek  ^4  ) ;  "  Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Greek  B) ; 
"  Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Ut.)  ;*  **  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ"  (Lat.  from  the  Arab.);  "Deeds  of  Pilate" 
(Greek  A) ;  "  Deeds  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  B) ;  "Descent  of 
Christ  into  hell"  (Utin  A) ;  *»Fu-st  Epistle  of  Pilate" 
(Lat.) ;  "  Descent  of  Christ  into  hell"  (Ut,  B) ;  "  Sec- 
ond Epistle  of  Pilate"  (Lat.);  "Anaphora  of  Pilate" 
(Gr.  A)\  "Anaphora  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  B)\  "  Paradosis 
of  Pilate"  (Gr.) ;  "  Death  of  Pilate"  (Lat.) ;  "  Narra- 
tive of  Joseph  of  Arimathsa"  (jav.^  •  "  Defence  of  the 
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Saviour"  (Lat.).  See  also  H.  Cowper,  The  Apoeryphat 
Gospels,  etc.,  translated,  with  notes,  etc.  (London,  1867, 
8vo);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Testam.  extra  canonem,  em- 
bracing the  apocryphal  gospels,  epistles,  etc.,  with 
notes,  etc.  (Lips.  186i6  sq.).     See  Apocbtpha. 

G6aBCheL    See  Goescheu 

Oosaip  (from  "Crod"  and  "n6,"  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  "kindred"),  a  name  given  in  England  to 
sponsors  as  bearing  a  spiritual  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  stand.  —  Procter,  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  361. 

Gk>ssner,  Johannes  Evanoelista,  a  prominent 
divine  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Geimany,  was 
bom  in  1778,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  at  Hansen, 
near  Augsburg.  He  studied  at  Dillingen  under  Sailer 
(q.  V.)  and  Zimmer,  entered  in  1793  the  College  of  In- 
golstadt,  and,  having  l)een  ordained  priest,  was  in  1797 
appointed  chaplain.  The  profoundly  evangelical  con- 
victions which  he  had  already  had  fur  several  year* 
were  strengthened  by  persons!  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence with  Martin  Boos  (q.  v.),  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  weakened  by  persecutions  from  ultramon- 
tane zealots.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  parish  priest 
at  Dirlewang,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1811  iti 
order  to  accept  a  small  benefice  at  Munich,  which  al- 
lowed him  greater  liberty  in  his  evangelistic  and  lit- 
erary' lalx>rs.  Having  been  deposed  in  1817  on  ac- 
count of  his  evangelical  views,  he  was  in  1819  appoints 
ed  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf.  From 
1820  to  1824  be  was  pastor  of  a  German  congregation 
in  St.  Petersburg;  in  1826  he  openly  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  in  1827  ho  became  pastor  of  the  Beth- 
lehem church  at  Berlin.  He  died  March  20, 1858.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  to  the  last.  At  seventy  he  learned 
English,  and  translated  some  of  Ryle's  tracts  when  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty.  His  writings,  numbering  (ex- 
clusive of  many  posthumous  works)  forty-six,  occupy 
the  presses  of  a  separate  book  and  tract  society.  They 
enjoy  unusual  popularity,  some  having  run  through  an* 
nual  or  semi-annual  editions  for  man}'  years.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  works  are  the  Schatzkdstlein 
(1824)  and  GoldkSmer  {1859).  Up  to  the  spring  of  1858 
he  corrected  proofs  and  continued  his  correspondence. 
The  summer  previous  he  was  still  able  to  train  his 
vines.  He  established  a  missionary  society,  which 
during  his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  missiona- 
ries. His  life  was,  like  the  life  of  Abraham,  one  of 
wonderful  faith.  From  humble  little  Hansen  and  the 
unnoticed  struggles  of  a  country  priest,  he  rose  to  be 
the  Father  Gossner  of  a  reverent,  religious  Germany. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  well  told  in  a  little  volume  pulv- 
lished  by  the  Carters,  of  New  York. — Bethmann-HolU 
weg,  J.  Gossner  (Berlin,  1858) ;  see  also  Prochnow,  J. 
Gossner,  Bif*graphie  aus  Tagebuchem  u.  Briefen  (BerL 
1863-4,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Jieal^£ncykl<>pddie,  xix,  572. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gotama,  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  the  exact  time  of 
whose  life  is  not  known.  The  Indians  consider  him 
as  the  author  of  the  philosophical  system  which,  under 
the  name  of  Nyaya  (logic),  is  still  in  use  among  them. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  mythical  tra- 
dition contained  in  the  Ramayana  and  the  Pf/roncu. 
According  to  this  legend,  Gotama  was  bom  in  Mount 
Himala^-a,  and  for  a  long  time  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  woods ;  he  then  married  Ahalya,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Brahma,  but  subsequently  divorced  her  for 
having  been  led  astray  by  Indra.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  prayer  and  ascetic  practices,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  his  disciples  precepts  which  they 
commented  on,  and  which  together  form  the  Nyaya. 
The  work  in  which  his  system  is  expounded  has  been 
published,  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  schools,  under  the 
title  Nyc^a  sutra  vritti  {The  logical  Aphorisms  of  (?a- 
tama),  with  a  Commentary  by  Yishvanath  Battacharj'a, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  Calcutto,  1828,  8vo.     The  book  ia 
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t  palto:  the  flnt  bdi)  moat  important 
^mutic  expotiCion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
author  procesda  by  axtoms,  of  which 
in  hU  fint  put.    He  dlsUngniBhei  >iz- 

iBt«  truth,  and  the  aeven  oChera  to  de- 
objeclioaa.  He  bcgjaa  by  piiiating  out 
linty,  or  which  he  recog- 


!  percepOon, 


objects  of  certainty,  L  e.  the  obji 

man  hivestigotion,  and  recoguisea  twelve. 

thue  object]  can  be  considered  in  different  w 

they  can  k11  be  bitnight  down  to  one — tbe  kn 

of  man  and  of  faia  destiny.     After  hitvinK  tht 

lished  hia  general  dialectic  prtnciplea,  Gotama  procaeda  .  GqUt 

to  their  application.     Hia  third  point  is  douljt :  when 

anything  baa  been  presented  Co  our  knowledge  by  one 

of  the  above-named  aources  of  certainty,  we  mnat  firat 

doubt  it,  and  only  affirm  its  truth  after  thorough  in- 

Testigation,      Affirmation  ia  tlie  fourth  point.     After 

a  thing  Is  affirmed  it  has  yet  Co  be  proved,  and  AraC  of 

■II  cxonipliBed ;   this  farms  tha  flftb  poinL     Whea 

once  the  illastrative  eumple  ia  found,  the  object  of 

the'  demonstration  has  to  be  ataled :  this  is  tbe  sixth 

point.     The  seventh  la  the  ennmeration  of  th< 

membera  of  the  demonatration . 

following  illustration  of  this  proci 


owsitspecuIiaritieatatheinllnenceafGfwc*?  Thss 
are  quettiona  which  it  haa  so  lar  been  impoatible  to 
aolve,  since  none  has  yet  bean  abl*  to  find  mt  lbs 
dates  of  the  vaiiuua  Indian  ayatema.  Barthjknr 
Saint-Hilaire  believes  the  jVyaya  older  than  the  Orga- 
mm,  but  admits  that  it  is  only  authentically  naford  in 
works  poaterior  to  the  Cbrietlan  vra.  See  Sir  Wilhim 
JoDes,Atial.Rtieartli.;  V/trd,Viticn/IJu Bi/lfirj. Libr- 
alurt,  and  Mylholosy  of  Ox  Rvtdoot ;  Colebrooki,  in  the 
JVowart.  o/Ue  A  i.  Sac.  e/Gt.  BnloM  and  Inimi.  1W3. 
i,  76,  and  MiMcri.  Euaift,  vol.  i;  Windiachmann,  I/ii 
PhUatopltU.  (M  rartgoMff  d.  Weilgark.  pt.  i,  p.  IMH ;  Bar- 
th«leiny  Saint-Hilaire,  in  Che  Mfm.  FA  cadimit  da  So- 
tnca  morala  tl  poiilignet,  lii,  Wl ;  JeHm.  dri  SatmU, 
(tab- '  April  and  June,  1864;  Diel.dri  Sntnca  jAibmjA.tn. 
Nyaya,  Philosophie  indienne  ;  Hitter,  <;<icL 
derPkUM^ie;  Hoefer,  JVoiir.  Biog.Gim.xxi,aSS:BU 
KUiitt(_]ioo:Citb.t,itbop\TkeLi/iorLiytmdo/Gim- 
dama  (Rangoon,  1KS6,  Svo). 

QotUo  Architecture,  Che  etyle  of  archiCectura 
that  prevailed  in  central  and  western  Europe  fimn  iha 
middle  of  tbe  12tb  til]  tbe  16th  century,  being  precidtd 
by  tbe  Komaneaque  (q.  v.),  and  folloved  by  the  Re- 
naissance style  (q.  v.).  Under  tbe  influence  of  Um 
.  .  revival  oftute  for  classic  art,  the  Kenaiiaanre  arrhi- 
ke  cives  the    '*"'  appliad  the  name  CwMe,  meaning  tbrrebv 


which 


ink  they 


ayllogiam 


1.  propoiiliim,  This  monntain  is  burning ;  i.  rt 
It  smokes;  S.acpiuiafion,  whatever smokeaiaburnrng, 
■a,  for  InaUBce,  a  kitchen  fire ;  4.  opplieaiioH,  and  the 
mountain  amokea;  5.  conciuaum,  hence  it  is  burning. 
The  eighth  point,  which  is  culled  rrduriio  <ul  aboirdum 
by  Colebrooke,  and  rauomemml  nppUlif  by  Darth^ 
lemy  Saint-Hiluirc,  Is  a  sort  of  conflrmation  of  the  ar- 
gument. Finally,  the  ninth  point  is  the  definitive 
conctusioD,  the  absolute  affirrojition  which  cloeea  the 
argument.     The  last  aeven  pointa  treat  of  all  the  ob- 


These  olijecliona  are  aophisma,  and  he  whi 
will  necessarily  be  overcome  by  hie  ojipi 
latter  follows  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  in 
As  for  the  defender  of  truth.  Gotama  prom. 
Bnly  the  pleasure  of  defeating  hi?  adversary 


erlaul 


•pinesa.     Thia  brief  hc 


:ofth 
w  inadequate 


le  Nifaya  will 
the  system  of  the  Indian  philosopher 
of  the  operationa  of  the  human  mind.  Stilt  there  is 
much  to  be  admired  in  the  doctrine  of  the  A'yOjra.  The 
method  was  an  immense  proBress  fbr  India,  and  as 
«uch  deaerves  a  high  place  in  tbe  history  of  philoso- 
phy. It  would  deserve  a  still  bighor  one  ifit  had,  as 
was  advanced  by  Sir  William  Jones,  served  aa  a  model 
tor  the  Orgmvm,  and  if  the  lifth  point  of  Gotama  had 
been  the  origin  of  Aristotle'a  syllogism.  Jones  main- 
tained, on  the  strength  of  a  more  than  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, that  Calliethenea  gathered  during  Alexander's 
expediUon  a  number  of  drtiulB  on  Indian  doctrines, 
and  afterwards  trannmitCeil  them  to  Aristotle.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  lo^ic  of  the  latter  would  be  hut  a 
development  of  Gounui's  system.  This  atrange  aascr- 
tjon  is  completely  disproveil  by  Barthilemy  Saint-Hi- 
laire, who  has  aliown  thiit  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  Affuyn  and  the  Oiyaiuai,  and  that  those  wlm  spoke 

with  either.  Hia  conclui<ion  is  that  the  Greek  syiitem 
owed  nothing  Co  the  Indian.  But  miirhl  not  the  ques- 
tion be  reversed  so  as  to  inquire  whether  the  Indian 
system  may  not  to  some  eitent  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  ?  Greek  civiliiation  hovered  for  centuries  near 
the  Indus  and  Himalaya.  The  Greek  kingdoms  of 
Bactria  appear  to  hare  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  poetry  of  India ;  may  they  not  also  have  had  some 
influence' over  iu  pblloiophical  syatenia?  And  may 
not  the  JVyirya  in  partieular,  which  differs  so  much  in 
its  analj'tical  process  tiom  the  other  Indian  ayslam, 


ityles 
oped  nortn  o<  the  Alps  during  the  Middle  Agra.  The 
name  Gothic  ia  now  limited  liy  critics  of  all  natloni  to 
tbe  architecture  of  the  period  above  indicated. 

In  the  extraordinary  activity  that  pervaded  every 
department  of  social,  indualrial,  intellectual,  and  relig- 
ioua  life  daring  the  ISth  century,  many  churchea  were 
founded  upon  a  acsle  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
whicb,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  isolated  cases  (u 
the  Santa  Sophia,  q.  v.),  was  entirely  unprecedenled 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  These  cburcbes  eoi- 
bodied,  in  tbe  style  and  spirit  of  their  arcfaitectute. 
and  the  grand  acale  upon  which  they  were  [»ojectnt. 
more  of  the  eubltme  aspiration  of  the  Christian  faith, 
of  confidence  in  its  endurmnce,  and  love  and  aacriliu'e 
In  ite  behalf,  than  do  the  churrhes  of  any  other  pe- 
riod. Many  elements  of  the  Gothic  architectan  had 
been  developed  during  the  classic,  Byuntine,  and  Ro- 
manesque periods  ;  others  were  taken  from  the  Sara, 
cenic  architectnrB ;  and  others  still  were  devetojied 
within  the  Gothic  Itaelf.  The  typical  featurea  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  are :  the  universal  ose  oflbe  point- 
ed arch  (Fig.  1} ;  a  general  tendency  to  vertical  lines; 


Fig.  3.  Sertim  of  an  ARh  In  th«  O 
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ihi  ft 


I  III  If 

J  I'  ifij"i; 


r^s.  i^ii,c>piui 


tig.  4.  window  tn  St  L^mticrt'i  Choreh  in  UBniter  (IMd.). 
ftll  mouUingi  are  limced  by  Tnathemallcal  linei  (Fie. 
i\  wheteai  in  Ihe  Grsck  arcbftecture  they  were  drawD 
with  a  free  hand ;  the  moDldinfni,  capitals,  pillars,  elc, 
h»v«  lost  all  traditional  classical  forms  and  propnr- 
tions.tbe  i^Uni  beini;  aftca  many  linien  thrir  diame- 
ter in  heJHht;  the  pillarg  hare  their  outlines  cut  by 
numerous  and  often  de«p  opright  moulding*  (Fig.  3), 
or  are  compwed  nf  a  round  nocleui  juminndwl  liv 
many  smaller  columns;  the  windown  are  (rreatly  en- 
lai^il.  and  the  walla  are  propnrtionBllT  diminishrd; 
paintinxii,  Iwing  thus  crowdfd  sway  liom  the  walls, 
ate  replaced  hy  paltitinEn  upon  the  windows  [sea 
Gi.A8»  PAINT.SO] ;  the  windows  aro  <.rnament*d  with 
delicate  and  complicated  tracery  (Fig.  4) ;  the  nib 


Fig.  0.  Fljlng- 


ColOfBe  (IbM.). 


tation  IB  conventionaliied  from  varioos  forrna  of  foli- 
age, and  is  dintriliuted  freely  over  all  prominent  paits 
of  the  bu  Id  ng  be  ng  thrown  n  great  profui  on  over 
the  Ikgidea,  and  eipec  ally  around  the  mam  entrances 
the  tower*  are  square  at Uie  base  octagon(lBhove,and 
Mrm  Data  n  loft}  spires  which  are  nchly  decorated 
with  omameDt  the  plan  s  crnciform  the  apsis  being 
replaced  bv  a  choir  which  ii  aunaniidcd  by  a  row  of 
chapeU  (t  g  6) 


CologoeOhU 

ical  features  of  the  Gothic 
prevailed  in  their  adapta. 

m  in  the  different  periods  of  the  style,  and  In  the 

iriimK  lands  where  it  was  employed. 

Gothic  archilectnTe  owes  its  character  mainly  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed  arcb.    Tbere  is  no  longer  a 
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dlKUseton  u  b>  the  origin  or  the  inventloii  of  tha 
pointed  arch,  u  it  »  to  b«  (ciund  tKcasioniillj  in  all  th» 
moat  ancient  etjias  of  archilectare,  ii  tbe  EKi-pCian, 
the  early  Greek,  tbe  Etruscan,  and  tbe  Roman.  It  ia 
fband  in  tbe  court  ofa  monaelcr;  in  Sicily,  wfaich  waa 
built  in  the  dth  century  after  Chri*t.  It  waa  adopted 
in  Saracenic  edificea  in  Cairo  aa  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Probably  a  linowledi^  of  its  cfTccu  in  archi- 
tecture »»«  brought  to  Europe  from  tbe  Orient  by  tbe 
Cruaaders,  though  the  production  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  the  croM ine  of  round  archei  in  tbe  external  orna- 

caped  tbe  notice  of  architect*.  The  conteM  for  auprem- 
scy  of  the  pointed  over  the  round  arrh  lantrd  a  InnR 
time,  tlie  two  l«>ing  often  employpd  In  diffi-rent  parts 


of  the  I 


m  edifice. 


Tliee 


■d  arch  only  was  adopted  la  the  catbcdral  of  St. 

nia,  founded  11+4.      The  Gothic  rtvlc,  beinc  thi 

ly  developed,  spread  rapidly  over  the'  Isle  de  Franc 

rmandy,  England,  Spain,  and  tlie  countriee  borde 

the  Rhine.     A  Uri;c  namber  nf  the  moft  mai 


■orld  » 


tyle  had  immediate 
opportnnitv  for  full  development.    (FiR.  7.) 

Three  chief  periodo  ate  uanally  marked  in  the  hi*. 
torv  of  Gothic  architecture.  DurinK  the  first  (1H4- 
1280),  called  by  EnRliah  writm  the  "  early  Enftlljh" 
period,  the  KCnerai  effect  nf  the  atyle  Kaa  veri-  grand, 
thouch  rather  aevere.  Tbe  ornamentation  waa  rather 
mBagre,  and  Bculpture  ww  used  rather  iparloely  on  ex- 


tbeboldneaaofthege 
enlarged  and  filled  vitb  rich  flowing  tracery.  Tbe 
third,  usually  Umied  the  "perpendicular"  period  (IJjO 
-IMO).  and  extending  till  the  revival  of  clauic  arclii- 
teclure,  iraa  marked  by  ■  general  decadence  ofiljle. 
and  finally  by  a  loaa  of  all  true  Gothic  fpiriL  Tbe 
archea  «ere  depressed  ;  beauty  of  outline  diaappeared 
from  the  moulding* ;  a  minulrneiif ,  and  finallt  a  trir- 
iality,  was  introduced  into  all  the  onumentalion.  Tbe 
rapid  decadence  of  the  style  waa  cnntemporaDeoiu  *iik 
the  revival  of  tasle  for  ancient  classic  art.  In  lr»  ttan 
a  century  it  iras  lianiFhed  from  all  the  countriet  nhcn 
it  had  held  aole  dominion  for  nearly  four  ccnturiM. 

The  Gothic  cburcbea  in  France  are  diningoi'brd 
for  tbe  moKniliceuce  of  their  facades  and  tbe  ennn'i'r 
of  their  interiora.  Aa  the  true  object  of  a  churvli  is  tu 
bai-e  a  good  Interior,  the  French  Gothic  churches  tie 
to  be  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  any  otberland- 
The  cathedral  at  Rbeim*  (Fig.  8)  ia  esteemed  tbeSn"! 
Gothic  church  in  exlAtence.  The  other  m«l  inre'- 
Unt  churches  are  the  catliednls  of  Pa^i^  Adi"!--. 
Rouen.  Ui)on,  Chartres,  Beanvais,  etc.  In  the  c.lLe- 
dral  at  Parii.  <Notre  Dame),  and  in  some  other  Fmci 
Gothic  churchea,  there  Is  a  greater  tendency  to  bsn- 
lontalnesa  in  tbe  linea  of  the  exterior  than  is  fooad  in 
the  Engliih  or  GerDiu  Gothic 
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Tbe  ER^Iih  Gothic  uthedrala  imrpgB>  tlioKf  of  a\\ 
othar  Undi  In  thii  virnd  combinations  of  striking  ef- 
fecU  la  tke  exterian.  Tha  windows  often  ovcriniifr 
the  doon  uid  other  feitare*  of  the  riH;ada,  anil  the 
naie  is  usnallj'  too  Iodk  and  narrow  for  line  rlFecL 
The  plaa  ii  frequently  lectani-ular,  and  it  sometimes 
cros*e4  hj  Iwo  tratiKpta.  The  l^neat  examples  of 
Kniflish  Golhie  are  the  cathedrals  of  Vm^  (PIk.  tl). 
Salisbury,  Caaterlinry,  Linroln.  Peterlmroagh,  and  the 
n'eatminsHr  Abhey.  Tbe  richest  intiria-  in  Enclish 
ehurehee  it  thut  of  Henry'i>  chapel  in  the  Westminster 
Aljbey.  The  ),Tjndeur  of  the  effect  of  this  iiilcrior  ii 
iliminished,  however,  by  the  minutenes*  of  Ihe  onu. 

Id  the  German  Gothic  churches  the  epirce  are  more 
tHantifally  wronglit,  end  are  more  barmonloosly  join- 
ed to  the  lowers  than  in  the  churches  of  any  other 
c"Dntry.  The  siHres  of  the  cathedrals  of  Freil'iirg  and 
of  Vieniu  Ud  coosidpr-d  the  flnut  in  the  uoriiL    Ttie 

ni.-o  o  o 


I  a  mw  of  chapels,  that  prevails  In 
the  plana  of  most  Frraeh  (inthlc  cbnrches,  is  fcenerjtly 
adopted.  The  cathednl  of  Cologne  (founded  ISIH)  ij 
the  largest  Gothic  church  ever  erected.  Ita  towen 
are  now  (18G9)  lieinic  flnlahed.  When  they  are  com- 
pletsl,  this  edifice  will  be  the  moat  glorious  woili  of 
eeclesiasticsl  architecture  erer  erected.  The  style  i* 
somewhat  aflected  by  tbe  too  great  minuteness  of  the 
detail.  The  hannonioue  perpcnclicular  tendency  of 
the  lines  la  unexampled  in  any  other  ediflce  (Fig.  10). 


there  were  frequently  too  many  boriiontal  lines  in  tha 
Interior  m  well  as  the  exterior,  and  the  ornament  wni 

often  overlad'n.     The  calheflriil  of  Burjfoe  (Tig-  n\ 
begun  in  122-1  and  dnished  in  1667,  is  narked  iij'  ■ 
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pndieility  of  external  omamcDtatinn.  But,  with  ell 
thi*  richneu,  tbera  ia  ■  lack  of  rspoiie  and  of  %bln( 
in  the  central  effect.  Other  im|tartant  Gothic  church- 
es in  Spain  are  the  cathedriils  of  Orvitto,  Toledo,  Bar- 
celona, Oriedo,  Leon,  and  Valencia.  The  inHuence  of 
the  Hoorieh  architfrture  is  vi<iible  in  manv  of  the 
Gothic  churches  in  3pjin,  There  are  acveral  excel- 
lent examplu  of  the  Gothic  architecture  in  Portugal. 
ai  the  cloister  cbiirch  in  BoUlha  and  the  chureh  in 
Bdem.  The  entrance  to  the  maniiolenm  of  Manoel. 
in  the  church  of  Ratniha,  h  one  of  the  moat  gorgeoua 
■pecimensnTMoro-Gnthic  architecture. 

In  Scotland,  Beleium,  and  Holland.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture Inok  the  eencTul  chnracterixtlcii  of  thi»  alyle  in 
the  adjacent  countries  of  Eni;land.  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  remarkable  for 
the  NwutTofsomo  of  the  rtetnils  of  the  interior.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  violations  af  constructive  and 
Nithatic  la«n,both  in  the  Interior  and  in  the  exterior, 


are  striliinK  proofs  of  the  decadence  of  artistic  ftelln); 
durinu  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Gothic  archi- 
lectnrr.  In  ScandinaTia,  altu),  Gothic  architecture  ia 
marked  In-  the  dei-olopment  of  few,  if  any,  native  el- 
ementH.  The  cathedral  of  Upsala  It  essentially  a 
French,  and  that  of  Drontbeim  an  Englirh  ediflce. 
The  Interim  of  the  latter  is  marked  by  a  number  of 
axceedini;1y  picturesque  efTecti. 

Gothic  architecture  wax  never  fully  nHtnralized  in 

lecture  in  fnvor  of  round  arches  and  horizontal  lines 
Gothic  tendency  to  perpendicular 


lines. 


The 


edilecl 


.alls  I 


vented  the  adoption  of  )i;laee>painting  ir 
Towers  surmounted  by  spires  were  repliicrd  by  cam- 
paniles adjacent  ta  the  church.  Marble  of  two  col- 
ors is  usually  emplnj-ed  in  the  exteriors,  and  mosaic 
iwinlines  frequenlly  replace  sculpture  in  the  fat/ades. 
The  fronts,  though  very  impressive  in  thenuielvea,  ar« 
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F^  11.  Cilhednd  of 


often  &I«e,  not  rcpreaentlngthe  trne  size  of  Ibe  cbitrrh. 
Tbe  ftRt»t  examples  are  the  dithedrala  of  Sienna  (Fitf. 
12),  Orvieto,  Florence,  Temgia.  and  Milan.  The  ca- 
thedra! at  tliliiD  hoi  a  magnltioent  interior,  and  ita 
not  ia  rovsrfd  by  a  forest  of  itatnary  and  tarrebi. 
Tlio  lower  of  the"  cathedral  of  Florence,  deir^nEd  by 
GioUn,  is  the  moxt  lieautiful  ever  erected.  Ita  cost 
wia  over  9.^,00fl.000. 

It  la  a  mistaiie  to  consider  Gothic  arcbitecture  to  be 
adapted  only  to  ecclesiastical  edificca.  During  tbe 
Middle  Agea  thia  atyte  noa  applied  with  markrd  effect 
to  edifices  of  all  kind«— tn  cei^tlea  and  rortified  ^tes  of 
citiea,  oa  well  »a  to  city  halla,  court*  of  jaatice,  and 
palatini  reaidencea, 

AalDthe  material  employed  in  the  erection  of  Gotb. 
tc  cdlflcea,  ttone  was  Etnenlly  naed.  In  Italy  eapc- 
I'iallv,  th>'  lineat  mnri.les  itere  often  employed.  With 
mariile  of  two  colors  very  pleasant  variationa  of  aur- 
face  efftcta  were  produced,  many  of  which  were  incon- 
aiatent  with  the  extensive  u<«  nf  buttresses  and  flying 
hiittreaaea  that  were  ao  generally  introduced  in  the 
Gothic  ediUcei  north  of  the  Alps.  Brick  was  also 
emplm-cd  with  excellent  succe.<s  in  the  erection  of 
Gothic  edilices,  both  ecclesiastical,  ciiil,  and  domea- 
tic;  thia  was  eapecially  the  caae  In  Norlb  Germany. 
Fine  contraats  of  surface  color  also  were  prodoced  in 
North  Italy  by  the  alternation  of  brick  and  colored 

But  few  Gothic  chnrebo*  have  lieon  completed,  and 
in  fewer  yet  has  tbe  oriffinal  desiirn  Iteen  carriei)  nut. 
At  leiist  one,  and  aometimea  l>oth  spirea  are  generally 
lacking.     Tbis  iacompleteaesa  or  defect  in  design  i*  . 


often  copied  Id  modem  Gothic  churcber,  f^Doilly 


;  very  al4.urd  effect 


With  all  ita  beauty  and  e\tn  grandcrnr, Gothic  ir 
I  cbitecture  haa  eonie  features  that  make  its  adoptiiai  ia 
I  modem,  and  especially  in  Protettant  cborch  ediEoa, 
,  a  most  dangeroaa  experiment.  The  pillan  are  apt  In 
'  obstruct  the  view  and  sound.  The  clerestory  b  to 
high  that  it  often  detracts  tToni  IhebamioDy  of  tbein- 
lerior,  while  its  ornamentation  ia  also  loFtlo  tbe  new  i 
high  pointed  ceiling  is  apt  to  produce  an  echo;  and 
the  churches  are  very  diHicult  to  beat  Bat  the  gnat 
error  In  modern  Gothic  edificea  is  the  iodiMrimiaata 
copring  of  unliniabed  eburches,  hailt  in  Ibe  age  ofdt- 
CHdence  of  Gothic  archilectnre.  See  Kugler,ffrrb'ci>B 
drr  Bnahnut :  LUbfce,CetrUcb<  darSiHiwf;  Frriu- 
nm,SlBlf  -fArcltilttlvni  Hugirina,  Cmna  ok/Ot- 
ml  of  Arekilfcture,  Pugin,  Colillc  OnamnU;  Viul- 
let-le-Duc,  DictioimBtre  dt  FArdaUetun  FnmjaM ; 
Street,  GoMe  A  rtiiltetsTe  in  Sj-aut.  (G.F.C.) 
OothlO  V«Tsion  or  the  Kiblb.      Tbe  Hofo- 

ders  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  tlietr  language  ii  e»*D- 
tially  a  German  dialect  Their  venlon  of  tbe  Bible 
WHS  made  by  Ulphilaa,  in  the  fourth  century,  aftR 
Gieek  MSS.'in  the  N'.  T.,  and  after  the  SaptusgiDt  ii 
the  Old.     The  aotbor  ia  generally  regarded  ai  an  Art- 

to  have  influenced  his  translation.  Of  the  O.-T.por- 
tinn,  nnthinK  but  a  fragment  of  Nehemiah  has  liern 
printed,  altbough  patta  of  other  Imoka  bare  been  di~ 
covered.  A  great  part  of  the  Hew  has  been  pabUthed 
at  different  timea  in  fragmenta.     Tlw  four  gofpols  tx- 
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Ut  in  the  veiy  celebntod  MS.  called  the  Codex  Argen- 
teusj  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  at 
Upeal,  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  and 
Zahn.  See  Abobntbds  Codex.  This  MS.,  however, 
has  considerable  chasms.  The  jECOstpels  have  been  sev- 
eral times  printed  from  it,  but  not  ver^'  correctly.  The 
ed.  of  Uppstrdra  is  the  most  exact  and  beautifnl  (1854). 
Bosworth  has  lately  published  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  together  (Lond.  1865).  Knittel  discov- 
ered fragments  of  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  a 
codex  rticripluB  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbttttel  librar}% 
which  he  published  in  1762,  4to,  and  which  were  re- 
published by  Zahn  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pels issued  m  1808,  4to.  In  1817,  Angelo  Mui  discov- 
ered  important  parts  of  the  Gothic  version  amohg  five 
codicea  reseripH  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
They  contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  Pauline  £pi^tIe8, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  two 
fragments  of  3Iatthew.  Various  portions  were  printed 
by  Mai,  in  conjunction  with  Castillionegus,  in  1819. 
In  1829  the  latter  published  the  fragments  of  Paul's 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  1834  fragments 
of  the  EpUtle  to  the  Romans,  the  First  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  to  the  Ephesians;  and  in  1885,  the 
fragments  to  the  Pauline  Ep'istles  to  the  Galatians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Uie  First  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  In  1889  the  same  scholar  published  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians,  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  These  were  all  com- 
bined in  the  edition  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  2  vols. 
1886, 1847.    See  Vbbsioms  of  the  Bible. 

Gotho'liaa  (Vo^oXiac\  father  of  Josias,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  **sons  of  Elam*'  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii,  83) ;  the  same 
as  Athaliah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  7). 

Gotho'niel  (rodovij^X,  i.  e.  Othniel),  father  of  Cha- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  (apxovriQ)  of  the 
dty  of  Bethulia  (Judith  vi,  15). 

Goths,  THB,  appeared  in  the  countries  of  the  Low- 
er Danube,  the  former  seat  of  the  GetsB,  in  the  Sd  cen- 
tury A.D.  Yet  from  this  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
former  drove  away  and  replaced  the  latter,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  people,  as  has  been  shown  by  J.  Grimm  (^Getch. 
d,  deuUch,  Spracke,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  I^ipz.  1858).  This 
consideration  sheds  an  impcHrtant  liglit  on  a  period  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Goths  which  had  before 
been  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  their  deeply-rooted  predisposition  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  mighty  confederacy  of  the  Gette, 
founded  by  Boerebistes,  was  dissolved  even  before  the 
emperor  Au^stus  took  up  arms  against  them.  Some 
of  the  dispersed  tribes  entered  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Danulw  about  the  first«cen- 
tnry  A.D.,  and  from  them  sprung  a  new  nation,  com- 
posed of  these  different  tribes  again  united,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Goths,  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century  A.D. 
Their  unity  emlwldened  them  to  attack  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severus  we  already 
find  them  receiving  tribute  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  Decius  led  to  new  inva- 
sions. Commodian,  the  Christian  apologist  of  the 
times,  regarded  them  as  instruments  of  divine  justice, 
and  precursors  of  the  anti-Christ:  according  to  his 
statement,  the  seventh  persecuUon  of  the  Christians 
ended  on  their  approach.  Three  of  their  armies  again 
invaded  the  Rom^in  empire  during  the  reign  of  Valeri- 
an and  Gallienus,  and,  among  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, destroyed  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  Finally,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  Constantine 
the  Great  concluded  with  them  a  peace,  which  lasted 
so  long  as  his  family  reigned.  Some  Christians,  car- 
ried away  as  prisoners  by  the  Goths  during  the  in- 
vasion above  spoken  of,  became  the  instruments  of 
their  oonversion,     Sosomen  says  (ii,  6} :  **  The  priests 


taken  captives  healed  the  sick  and  cast  ont  devils  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
they,  besides,  overcame  all  the  prejudices  existing 
against  the  name  of  ChristLin  by  the  purity  of  their 
life  and  by  their  virtues.  The  barbarians,  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  life  and  deeds  of  these  men,  saw  that  it 
would  be  well  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Christian  God ; 
and  when  they  soujcht  for  it,  they  were  instructed,  bap- 
tized, and  organized  into  congregations."  The  Arian 
historian,  Phitostoiigius,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  them.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  Athanasius  speaks  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  barbarians,  and  especially  the 
Goths,  now  civilized.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  in  825, 
Theophilus,  a  Gothic  bishop,  subscribed  the  decrees. 
Ulphilas(8ee  the  article),  having  become  bishop  in  348, 
labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Goths,  even  in  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of  Athana- 
ric,  the  heathen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  commanded 
Christians  to  worship  idols  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in 
front  of  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  being  bume<I  in 
their  dwellings  (Ada  S.  8,,  Sept.  15).  In  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  Eutyches  and  Audius,  which  latter 
had  separated  from  the  Syrian  Church,  both  labored 
among  the  Goths  beyond  the  Danulie,  and  the  result 
was  the  erection  of  several  monasteries  for  the  con- 
verts, which,  however,  disappeared  in  the  persecution 
of  870.  These  persecutions  ceased  only  when  Friti- 
gem,  rival  of  Athanaric,  took  the  Christians  under  his 
protection,  and  embraced  Arianism,  the  general  form 
of  Christianity  among  the  Goths.  In  870  Ulphilus 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic ;  but  soon  after, 
the  hordes  of  Huns  crowding  from  Asia  upon  the  Os- 
trogoths, whose  king,  Hsrmanrich,  was  unable  to  resist 
them,  drove  part  of  the  Visigoths  south  of  the  Danube 
into  the  Roman  territory,  while  others  followed  Friti- 
gern  into  Thrace,  where  war,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  prefects,  interrupted  the  missions  for  a 
time.  Finally,  Fritigem,  victorious  in  878,  marched 
with  his  troops  on  Constantinople,  but  died ;  and  Theo- 
dosius,  the  new  emperor,  concluded  a  peace  with  Athan- 
aric, who  had  once  more  joined  the  Goths,  and  who 
died  also  soon  after.  Theodosius  then  induced  them 
to  become  /oderaH  oi  Rome ;  and,  in  order  to  unite 
them  still  more  to  the  empire,  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  883),  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
frame  a  creed  acceptable  to  both  the  Arians  and  the 
Nicene  party;  the  latter  also  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  another  council  promised  to  the  former  for  388. 
Religious  divisions  among  the  Goths  afterwards  per- 
mitted Chrjrsostom  to  attempt  uniting  the  secessionists 
from  Arianism  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  or- 
dained presbyters,  deacons,  and  lectors  who  spoke  the 
Gothic  language;  he  also  sent  bishop  Unila  to  the 
Goths  in  the  Crimea.  Gothia,  along  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphonis,  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  see  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  the  bishop  of  Ca- 
pha  was  also  named  bit<hop  of  Gothia  as  late  as  the 
18th  century.  The  Catholic  Goths  of  the  Crimea,  men- 
tioned in  the  16th  century  by  Busbek,  disappeared  with 
the  surname  of  the  bishop.  The  Gothi  ndnoret  near 
Nicopolis  seem  to  have  disappeared  among  the  nations 
which  invaded  the  Danubian  countries  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  the  two  principal  Gothic  tribes  returned  West. 
The  Visigoths,  under  Alaric,  invaded  the  countries 
south  of  the  Dsnube  to  the  Peloponnesus,  destroying 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  heathen  gods ;  the  sack- 
ing of  Eleusis  put  an  end  to  the  famed  mysteries  of 
Ceres;  pagan  priests  and  philosophers  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  finally,  in  408,  after  the  death  of  Stilicho, 
Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  demanding  tribute.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  statues  of  the  gods — among  them  the 
Virtus  Romana — were  melted.  Alaric  came  again  in 
410,  when  he  made  the  Christian  prefect  Attalus  em- 
peror of  Rome ;  yet,  finding  that  his  end  was  not  ac- 
complished, he  relumed  a  third  time  and  lay  waste 
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the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cbrii^tian  churches, 
sparing  only  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  them.  After  Alaric's  death,  his  brother-in-law 
Athaulf  succeeded  him  ;  and,  having  married  Galla 
Placidia,  daughter  of  'i'het  dosius  the  Great  (in  which 
marriage  some  saw  a  fultilment  of  Dan.  ii,  82),  he  at- 
tempted to  reanimate  the  decaying  Roman  empire  by 
Gothic  help.  Finally,  the  Visigoths  were  rewaided  for 
conquering  Spain  to  Home  by  permanent  possessions 
in  Gaul,  where  they  founded  an  independent  empire. 
See  Visigoths.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  for  a  while 
in  Pannonia,  then  some  of  them  united  with  the  Visi- 
goths in  Gaul,  while  the  greater  purt  followed  Theodo- 
mir  into  the  Flastem  empire.  The  emperor  Zcno  final- 
ly induced  them  to  remove  to  Italy,  where  Thcodoric, 
in  489,  founded  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  (see  that  art.). 
— HerzojT,  ReiU-EncyUop.  v,  251  sq. ;  Dr.  J.  Aschhach,  ' 
Geachickte  d^r  Wfstgotktn  (Frank,  a.  M.  1827);  Krafft, 
Kirchmgesch.  d.  germ.  Vdlker  (Berlin,  1854);  Uelffer- 
tch,  Der  toestgotkitehe  ArkmUmus  (Leipz.  1800). 

Gotthardt,  St.    See  Godehard. 

Oottachalk   (GoTTRScHAiiCns,    Godeschalc, 
GoTHBSCHALCUB,  surnamcd  Fuiffentius  from  his  schol- 
arship), a  theologian  of  the  9th  century,  celebrated  for 
his  share  in  the  controvers}*  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination and  grace.     He  was  bom  about  806  at  or 
near  Mentz,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  monks  at  Fulda 
(q.  V.)  at  an  early  age.     Growing  up,  he  wished  to 
abandon  the  monastic  life,  and  obtained  an  ecclesias- 
tical release  from  his  vow,  but  the  abljot,  Rabanus 
Maurus,  retained  him  against  his  will,  on  the  ground 
that  no  human  power  could  annul  the  contract  entered 
into  by  his  parents.     After  studying  at  Paris  he  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  convent  at  Orbais,  and  was  or- 
dained.    He  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  cloister  for 
his  paradoxes,  his  love  of  novelty,  his  zeal  for  science, 
his  bold  opinions,  and,  above  all,  for  the  warmth  witli 
which  he  supported  them.    At  this  period  Augustine's 
works  were  the  favorite  study  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  the 
learned  young  men  occupied  their  time  in  copying 
them  outy  the  professors  in  expounding,  and  the  old 
men  in  recommending  them.    Gottschalk  passed  his 
life  in  endeavoring  to  understand  them,  and  lost  him- 
self in  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  mystery.     He 
wished  to  explain,  understand,  and  penetrate  everi'- 
thing.     He  lielieved  that  he  found  in  Augustine  the 
twofold  predestination,  viz.  of  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  death.     He  visited  Rome, 
Cesarea,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  everywhere 
sowing  his  opinions,  and  only  reaping  disappoint- 
ment.    On  his  return  to  Italy  in  847,  he  had  several 
conversations  with  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Verona,  on 
the  subject  of  his  doctrines ;  and  this  prelate,  alarm- 
ed at  his  principles,  thought  it  his  duty  to  combat 
them ;  and,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Gottschalk  of  his  danger,  he  referred  him  to 
Rabanus,  now  archbishop  of  Mentz.     He  judged,  as 
Nothingus  had  done,  that  Gottschalk  taupht  a  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  predestinarianism,  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  that  **God  had,  from  all  eternity,  predesti- 
nated men  to  their  salvation  or  dzimnation;  which 
doctrine  takes  away  a  man's  liberty,  destroys  all  idea 
of  good  and  evil,  and  reduces  the  human  will  to  a 
kind  of  automaton."     In  Gottschalk'**  s^^stem,  fore- 
knowledge was  identified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion; and  predestination  was  arl  itr^ry,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  saved  and  to  the  lost:  the  one  infallibly 
attaining  eternal  life,  "  the  other  ))eing  so  necessitated 
to  continue  in  his  sins  that  he  can  only  be  in  name  a 
subject  of  God's  grace,  and  only  in  appearance  a  par- 
taker of  the   sacrament."     See   Predestination. 
Gottschalk,  hearing  that  Rabanus  had  declared  against 
him,  went  to  Mentz  hoping  to  undeceive  or  convert 
him;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.     After  several  useless 
conferences,  they  wrote  against  each  other;  and  in 
one  of  his  writings  Grottschalk  accutes  his  adversary 


of  Semi-pelagiantsm.     The  bishop,  offended  by  this 
recrimination,  assembled  a  council  at  Mentz,  A.D. 
848,  to  which  he  cited  Gottschalk,  condemned  him  as 
a  heretic,  and  sent  him  for  justice  to  the  arckka»faop 
of  Rheims,  Hincmar,  his  proper  jndge,  to  whom  be 
wrote  a  synodal  letter,  concluding  with  these  words : 
**  We  send  to  you  this  vagabond  monk,  in  order  that 
you  may  shut  him  up  in  his  convent,  and  prevent  him 
fn>m  propagating  his  fklse,  heretical,  and  scandalous 
doctrine."     Hincmar  was  one  of  the  moet  learned  men 
of  his  time,  but  he  was  also  the  vainest  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  fiery.     He  was  delighted  to  have 
an  occasion  for  showing  his  talent  for  controversy  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Church.     Having  ordered  Gottschalk 
to  appear  before  him,  he  questioned  him,  and  fonnd 
him  to  be  firm  to  his  principles ;  from  that  time  be 
became  his  irreconcilable  enemy.     He  assembled  a 
council  of  thirteen  bishops  at  the  castle  of  Qniercy,  in 
Picardy,  A.D.  849,  to  which  he  invited  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  had  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  examined 
l)efore  that  prince.     The  unfortunate,  but  intrepid 
monk  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  snepended  from  the 
sacerdotal  office,  declared  incapable  of  teaching,  and 
unworthy  of  liberty,  cruelly  flogged  before  the  king 
and  bishops,  and  shut  up  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
in  the  abbey  of  Hautvillers.     Such  barbarous  treat- 
ment, far  from  restoring  Gottschalk  to  the  Church, 
only  revolted 'his  proud  and  independent  spirit,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinions.     He  died  in  prison,  in 
the  monastery  of  Hautvillers,  Oct.  80,  867.     When  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  the  monks  who  had  the  care 
of  him  gave  notice  of  it  to  Hincmar,  and  asked  Mm 
how  they  were  to  treat  him.     Hincmar  had  the  cruel- 
ty to  send  to  Gottschalk  a  formulary  of  faith,  with  an 
order  to  sign  it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  last 
sacraments,  and  of  ecclesiastical  burial.     Gottschalk 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  Hincmar's  order  was 
executed  in  all  its  rigor :  neverthelers,  the  treatment 
he  had  undergone  was  censured  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  France.    Lvpus,  abbot  of  Fcrriferes,  Fnl- 
gentius,  bbhop  of  Troyes,  and  Remi,  bishop  of  Lyon«, 
highl}'  disapproved  of  it.     Remi,  among  others,  said, 
and  repeated  many  times,  that  heretics  had  formerly 
been  censured,  not  by  blows,  but  by  reasoning.    Ra- 
tramnus  of  Corby  published  an  apology  for  Gottschalk, 
and  proved,  as  far  as  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  doc> 
trine  he  had  professed  was  that  of  St.  Auguj^tine,  and 
had  always  been  that  of  the  Catholic  Chnich.    John 
Scotus  Erigena  wrote  against  Gottschalk  in  bis  trea- 
tivSe  De  dicina  pradestinatione  contra  6otttckaUfm  Mo- 
nachum.     The  creed  of  the  opponents  of  Gottsrhalk 
may  be  found  set  forth  in  four  articles  in  Hardoin, 
Concilia,  v,  18, 19.     Archbishop  Usher  published  a  life 
of  Gottschalk  (Dublin,  1681,  4to,  and  Usher's  Wifrkt, 
iv,  1)  which  was  reprinted  at  Hanau  in  1662  (8tp). 
Full  accounts  of  the  controversy  may  be  found  in  Vo*- 
sius,  Historia  Pdagiana,  lib.  vii ;  Mauguin,  Vtl.  awd9- 
rum,  qui  stkc,  ix  df  prtrdatinatione  et  gratia  9mpttm^ 
Opera  et  Fragmenta  (forming  the  first  part  of  his  Fw- 
dicia  PrtgdeHinatioms  et  Grafta,  Parip,  1650,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  Natalia  Alexander,  ffisf.  Ecde$.  saec.  ix,  x.    See 
also  Hook,  Eccl  Biogr.  v,  341 ;  Gieseler,  Ck.  ffidajt 
per.  iii,  div.  i,  §  16 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Ilittorg,  cent,  ix,  pt- 
ii,  ch.  iii,  §  22-26;  Hase,  Ckureh  Hitt.  §  iU;  espedal- 
Iv  Neander,  Chwrh  Bitforg,  iii,  472-480;  HagenbaA, 
kisUny  of  Doctrines,  §  183;  Dupin,  Bistorg  ^EceUa. 
Writer$,  cent,  ix ;  Monnier,  De  Goike»caici  et  J.  **"«rt 
Erigena  CoiUrwersia  (1858) ;  Hoefer,  New.  Bitgrapk 
GhUraJie,  xxi,  842;  Arnold,  Theological  CrUir,  Marcb, 
1852,  art.  iii;  Borrasch,  GoUgchaOt.  arm  Lebeit  «.  miM 
J^hre  (Thorn,  1868,  8vo);   Methodist  Quarttrhf,  JbIt, 
18.57,  p.  362 ;  Illgen,  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  k:tt.  TkeoL  1859, 
Heft  4. 

Gouge,  Tfaomap,,  son  of  William,  was  bom  at 
Bow,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  was  educated  at  Cambridjce, 
and  settled  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  He  was  s 
learned  divine,  an  earnest  preacher,  most  ezemplaiy 
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ta  Attending  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge, 
und,  by  the  excellent  qoalities  and  accuniplij«hinents 
HbaX  distingui^ihed  and  adorned  his  chamcteff  ho  pos- 
sessed great  and  extensiye  influence  among  hi:!  cleri- 
cal brethren,  as  well  as  in  general  society.  **The  vir* 
tue,  however,  which  above  all  others  chone  bri^hte^t 
in  him,"  says  archbishop  Tillotson,  **and  was  his  reign- 
ing attribute,  was  his  cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence 
in  acts  of  pious  charity.  In  tl.is  he  left  behind  liim 
all  that  eyer  I  knew,  and  had  a  singular  sagacity  and 
prudence  in  devising  the  most  eflectual  ways  of  doin^ 
good.  For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  did 
almost  wholly  apply  his  charity  to  Wales,  because  there 
he  judged  there  was  most  occasion  for  it ;  he  did  not 
only  lay  ont  whatever  he  could  spare  out  of  his  own 
estate,  bat  employed  his  whole  time  and  pains  to  ex- 
cite and  engage  the  charity  of  othars  fur  assisting  him 
in  it.  By  the  lar^e  and  tountiful  contributions  thus 
obtained,  to  which  he  constantly  added  two  thirds  of 
his  own  income  (amounting  to  £iOO  a  year),  there 
were  every  year  800,  and  sometimes  1000  poor  children 
educated  by  his  means ;  and  by  this  example  several 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Wales  were  excited 
to  bring  up,  at  their  own  charge,  the  lilce  number  of 
poor  children  in  the  like  manner,  and  under  his  caro 
and  instruction.  But  which  was  the  greatest  work  of 
all,  and  amounted  indeed  to  a  mighty  charge,  he  pro- 
cored  a  new  and  very  fair  impresi>ion  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  litor^  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Welsh 
tongae,  to  the  number  of  8000;  the  former  impression 
being  spent,  and  not  twenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  all 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  such  a  charge  that  it  was 
not  liksly  to  have  been  done  in  any  other  way.  And 
always,  but  usually  twicu  a  year,  he  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Wales,  none  of  the  easiest  countries  to 
travel  in ;  but  for  the  love  of  God  and  man  he  cheer- 
fully endured  all  privations ;  so  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, been  any  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that 
glorions  chiracter  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better 
applied,  that  he  '  wetii  aboiU  doing  good,'  '*  He  died 
October,  29, 16S1.  Among  his  writings  are  Tkt  Piin- 
e'ple*  of  Religion  (1679) : —  Young  Man't  Guide  to  lltaotn 
(lG81),and  other  practical  treatises.  His  Workt  are 
collected  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
Tillotson's  funeral  sermon  at  his  burial  (Lond.  170G). 
His  sermon  on  Tht  Surtsi  and  SnfeH  Wtty  of  Thriring 
was  reprinted  in  1856,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  i>y  T. 
Binney  (Lond.  12mo). — .Jamieson,  Cyclop.ofBiographg^ 
p.  230;  Tillotton,  Works,  i.  265  sq.;  Neal,  Hi^org  of 
the  Puritaniy  iii,  2^ ;  Allibone,  Dictionai'g  of  A  uihorM, 
i.710. 

Gouge,  T^illiam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Bow  in  1575,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  was  minister  of  St.  Ann*s,  Black - 
friars,  London,  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  esteemed 
as  the  father  of  the  London  ministers,  and  the  spiritual 
oracle  of  his  time.  In  1648  he  was  called  to  lie  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  in  such  repu- 
tation that  in  the  moderator's  absence  he  frequently 
filled  the  chair.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  annota- 
tors  on  the  Scriptures,  and  performed,  as  his  part,  tn  m 
the  beginning  of  1  Kin;;?  to  the  book  of  Job,  in  a  man- 
ner that  gained  high  approbation.  He  also  published 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  sre :  Domtntxral 
JhOi^,  and  The  Whole  Armor  of  Gnd:—Th''  Lord"* 
Prayer  ExpUnned;  all  to  be  found  in  his  Worh,  re- 
vited  and  enlarged  (Lond.  1626,  fol.): — a  learned  and 
very  useful  Commmtarg  on  the  ffebrewg  (Lond.  1655,  2 
vols,  fol.),  containing  a  thousand  of  liis  Wednesday 
lectures.  He  died  December  12, 1653. — Neal,  ffistorg 
of  the  Puritam,  ii,  611 ;  Darling.  Cyclop.  Bihliog,  s.  v. ; 
Middleton,  EvtngeHeal  Biography,  ili,  267 ;  Ufe,  by  Ms 
Son,  prefixed  to  his  Wurkt  (1665). 

Goulart,  Simon,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 


was  bom  at  Senlls,  October  20,  2543.  He  embraced 
the  Keformatiun  in  1565,  went  to  study  theology  at 
Geneva  in  1566,  and  was  consecrated  pastor  on  the  ?Oth 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  obtained  at  once 
charge  of  a  rural  congregation,  and  in  1571  became 
pastc*r  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jervais,  Geneva.  Hero  his 
plain  speaking  bruuglit  him  repeatedly  into  trouble 
with  the  civil  authorities,  yet  he  remained  at  Geneva, 
notwithstanding  numerous  calls  from  other  places. 
After  the  det»th  of  Beca  (Januar}*  2, 1607),  the  pastors 
chose  him  for  their  president,  but  he  resigned  that  of- 
fice December  18, 1612.  Ho  died  at  Geneva,  February 
3, 1628.  Goul.^t  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  both  of 
original  works  and  of  translations  and  compilations. 
Among  his  scores  of  publications  wc  name :  Imitations 
chresiu  nnes^  etc.  (1574,  8vo) : — Erposiiio  verissima  et 
succincta  de  rebus  nuper  bello  gestis  inter  Allobrogum 
regulum  et  Helvtticas  regis  GaUiarum  aujUiares  capias 
(1589,  4to)  : — Vingt-huit  Discours  chrtstiens  touckant 
Vestal  du  monde  et  de  VEylise  de  Dieu  (1591, 16mo):— 
Apophthegmatum  sacrorum  Loci  communes,  ex  sacris, 
eccUsiasticis  et  sacuLiribus  Ubris  collecti  (Geneva,  1592, 
8vo ;  French  transl.  Gen.  1604, 12mo) : — Vrai  Discours 
de  la  miracukuse  di&vrance  enroyee  de  Dieu  a  la  ville  ds 
Gtnere,  le  12  dec.  1602  (Gen.  1603, 8vo)  :—U  sage  Vie:U 
lard  (Lyon,  1605, 12mo;  English,  London,  16l1,  4to): 
— Qucarante^'deux  Tableaux  de  la  mort  repriseates  (lost 
ed.  Lyon,  1606,  12mo ;  German,  Cassel,  1005)  ',—Con- 
siJirations  de  la  Conscience  humaine  (Gen.  1607, 8vo): 
— Considerations  sur  divers  articles  de  la  doctrine  ckres- 
tienne  (Saumur,  1608,  8vo ;  this  may  have  been  written 
by  his  eldest  son,  also  called  Simon,  see  next  art.) : — 
Traiti  de  f  Assurance  chrestienne;  plus  un  autre  TraitS 
de  t Assurance  prophane  (GenJjve,  1009, 8 vo): — Vingt' 
cinq  Meditations  chrestiennes,  etc.  (Gen.  1610, 16mo): — 
Considerations  de  la  mort  et  de  la  rie  hfureuse  (Gen.  1621, 
8vo) : — Considerations  de  la  sagesse  de  Dieu  au  gouvem^ 
ment  du  monde  (Gen.  1628,  8vo)  i^Recueil  des  choses 
mhnjrables  adcenues  sous  In  Ligue,  etc.  (€ren.  1537-90, 
3  vols.  8vo) ;  last  ed.  by  abl.6  Goujet,  under  the  title 
Memoires  de  la  Ugue  sous  Henri  III  et  IV,  etc.  (Amst. 
[Pa  is],  1758,  6  vols.  4to).  He  also  edited  a  number 
of  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  with  annotations,  and 
translated  numerous  works  on  history  and  theology. 
Some  of  his  letters  were  pultlished  in  the  Epistresfran- 
gt.ises  des  penonnages  H/ustres  et  doctes  a  J.  J.  de  la 
Hcala,  mises  en  lumiere  par  Jacques  de  Rives  (Harder- 
wyck,  1624,  8v»i).  —  See  Tronchin,  OraHo  funebris  S, 
Goulartii  Syhanectini,  in  Eccfesia  Generensi  pastoris, 
etc.  (Gen.  1628,  4tiO;  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist. ;  Nic^ron,  Mi- 
moires,  xxlx,  363-374;  Senebier,  Hist.  liUhr.  de  Geneve; 
Haag,  La  France  I'rotestante ,  Hoofer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
neraU,  xxi,  409  sq. 

Ooulart,  Simon,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
(son  of  the  preceding),  was  bom  at  Geneva  about  1576. 
He  was  at  first  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church 
at  Wcsel,  and  in  1601  was  called  to  Amste:dam  to  take 
charge  of  th«  Walloon  church.  Being  a  zealous  Ar- 
minian,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his  col- 
leagues, who  as  zealously  defended  Calvinism,  and  he 
was  finally  ejected.  He  wrote  two  works  in  defence 
of  his  views,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1618  the  Remonstrants  chose  him  as  one  of  their  do- 
fenders  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  was,  however,  for- 
bidden to  ap|)ear,  as  lieing  under  interdict.  When  the 
Amiinian  ministers  were  lianished  in  1610,  he  followed 
Epi9copius  to  Antwerp.  AVhen  hostilities  were  re- 
newed between  Holland  and  Spain  he  went  to  Cnlai*. 
In  1623  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  prince 
of  Orange,  i»ut  proved  his  innocence,  and  the  next 
year  removed  to  Frederick rtadt,  where  a  large  numl»cr 
of  Remonstrants  had  sought  refuire.  He  died  there 
March  10, 1628.  He  wrote.  Brief  Traiti  de  la  grace 
de  Dieu  envers  les  hnmmes  ft  de  VitemeUe  ilection  des  fide' 
les  et  reprobation  des  infdeles  (Amst.  1616,  8vo) :— ^/a- 
men  des  opinions  de  M.  Fabrioe  Bassecourt  contenues  rn 
un  Here  de  disputes  infituJi  L'61ectk>n  etemelle  et  ses  d^ 
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prnikncM(Am»t.l618,8™):— Qntre, 
IValimu {IbHI,  »<.■•>) -.-TraUi  de  ' 
It  aulrti  poind  tmltptndiMi*,  attc  une  Si/ululxoa  du  ttr- 
Bioa  da  Jm,  Puajadt  amin  la  cing  aritdiM  da  Kenunt. 
tnuM  (162;,lSmii);  *nd  eiijht  leCtert,  t*o  Id  Latin 
and  six  in  French,  in  the  Epiilola  AfnaiHtrtmn'un  «- 
claiaitieaetlliiolugica(_litBit.ie»*,ro\.).  See  NIo4n>B, 
Mhwlra  !  BiiL  rtm/mttraiiAm  ;  Beyle,  Via.  Uitl.  i 
Senebler,  Hitlain  tilt,  dt  SiWrt,-  Haag,  La 
Framx  FrotataMe!  Uoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Gin. 
xxi,  U4. 
OoaldlnK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  t  Pretb.vtcri- 

■□  minister,  wu  bora  at  Midway,  Libert/   . 

Connt>',  G«.,  Marcli  14,  I78B.     He  w»«  edu-    T- 
cited  (t  Wilcott,  Conn.,  atudied  law  for  a   V.  t 
time,  and  was  liuenMil  in  18IS.     He  tupplied 
tlie  cbureh  at  White  BlufFioon  after,  and  la- 
bored gucceaifullv  there  for  about  six  year*.     ^ — ^ 
In  182*  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  ^T 

County,  and  wai  lubsecgnently  elected  pro-    ic^i^^ 
'a   the  TheiilDiricul  Seniinarv  of  the    if^Sjl 

----■■      -"     ■'    ■-    ayffi 
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Ihood  of  Jericho  ("Ricinai  In  altitDdinamariHitvfBfjp 

I  nia,"  Haseelqulst,  Tr^n.  p.  bbb;  aee  aUo  RoUinMn.fiu. 

i,  553).    The  Hebrew  name  kiiagom  u  to  einulu  bi  itit 

'  '"''-'  i>r  DiuKurldat,  tbat  it  wu  early  Iluught  to  Indi- 

1  the  same  plant.    Uioacorides  (iv,  164,  iipi  iia>^') 

-1  that  the  tiii',  or  cn4uii,ia  called  nUwKBiai  by 

1  and  proceeds  to  ^ire  in  a  fev  woidi  a  grapbk 

' ,  or  caatn-oil  plait. 


;h  Cerolin. 


.  After 
in  the  deput- 
ttlcal  hiaCory  and  Church  '^'' 
»iinied,  and  wus  called  In  •.'^ 
1S3U  to  nil  last  cnarge  in  Columhne.  He  was 
for  several  ycarg  in  aucceation  elected  preai- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oitlethorps 
Unh-ersity,»nd  died  June 28, 18*8.— Sprapie, 
A<maU,  Iv,  491. 

Oourd  lathe  rendering  in  the  Auth.Ven. 
of  two  Hab.  worda. 

I,  Jonah's  oocbd  (l^^ij^p,  Wayon',  Sept.  tiXo- 
irui'ri|,Vulg.  hedera),  the  name  of  •  plant  that  occura 
only  in  Jon.  Iv,  6-10 ;  according  to  the  Sept.  and  Pesh- 
ilo.a  jouri,-  but  accord! na  W  Jerome  (who  underwent 
much  obloquy  fi>r  aulialituting  "  jt^"  fur  the  "gourd"  of 
the  old  Italic  vera. ;  aee  Daviiwn's  BO).  Cril.  i,  267), 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Hebrew  interprelera  generally,  a 
apeciea  of  riciniu,  tbopulmn  Chrioi,  Arabic  eUtAenca, 
Egyptian  »;ir  or  rco(''in  (Diod.  Siculua,  i,  3).  Fnna  the 
aUCementa  of  the  text,  it  appears  that  the  growth  of 
the  iikngor,  wai  miraculous,  but  that  it  was  probably 
n  plant  of  Ihe  country,  being  named  apeciHcully  ;  alio 
Ihut  it  was  capable  of  sfl<>nllng  sliade,  and  might  easi- 
Iv  be  destroyed.  There  does  not  appear  anything  in 
this  account  to  warrant  us  in  considorinic  it  to  be  the 
ivy,  which  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  support 
itself,  and  is,  moreover,  not  likely  to  bo  found  in  the 
hot  and  arid  countiy  of  ancient  Nineveh,  but  which 
was  adduced  by  Jerome  prolAbly  only  as  a  conjecture 
from  the  resenililanca  of  Ita  Greek  name  nmuc  to  Kta- 
yoa.  That  the  tibifm  was  thought  to  be  a  gourd 
seenu  to  have  arisen  IVom  the  ib*jb'  of  the  Egyptians 
being  the  kherva  of  tlie  Arabs,  often  incorrectly  writ- 
ten iava,  that  is,  without  the  aspirate,  which  niahea  it 
very  similar  (o  tura  when  written  In  Roman  charac- 
tora,  which  laat  In  the  Eaac  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or 
pumpkin  (Aricenni,  c.  6-22),  and  is  probably  the  La- 
gtHoria  vulgarii.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt,  the  follow- 
ing passages  refer :  "  The  Chrialluna  and  Jewa  of  Mo- 
sul (Nineveh)  say  it  was  not  the  tena  whose  shadow 
refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  gonrd.  tUxra,  which  has 
very  large  leaTe^  very  large  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about 
four  months"  (Siabuhr.^raftia,  p.  148),  So  Volney: 
"  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Rosetta  knows 
that  the  species  of  gourd  called  ifrro  will,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  tiend  out  shoots  near  four  inches  Innu" 
(Xnntli,  i,  71).  In  Jerome's  own  description  of  the 
plant,  however  (Comment  ad  loc.),  called  In  Syr.  fairo, 
and  Punic  el-hroa,  Celaiua  recognises  the  ca«(or-oil . 
plant  (^flierKbnt.  ii,  273  sq.  i  Bochart,  Hieri^.  ii,  293, 
623),  The  Kicinus  was  seen  by  Rauwolf  (T'r.w.  p.  52)  ' 
in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  call- 
ed it  d-kma,  while  both  Hasselquist  and  Rnlilnson 
observed  very  large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbor-  I 


Cwtor-oll  nsDt  (KtlnHM  Cemmmle. 


known  a 


0  been  called  Peniadacffht  and  Febta  CM*- 
he  palmate  division  of  ita  leaves.  It  was 
much  earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  tniploted 
it  in  medicine  i  and  Herodolua  tnentiona  itbvltKume 
of  BtWtnrpiov  (ii,  94)  when  rpeaking  if  Egypt: 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  grounds  make  oh  of 
an  inl  which  they  term  tiki,  expreseed  &oin  tht  Silli- 
cyprian  plant."  Tbat  it  has  been  known  there  frm 
the  earilest  times  la  evident  from  Caillanj  baviq; 

That  the  Arabs  conaldered  their  Uerwu  to  be  the  waie 
plant  is  evident  from  Avicenna  on  this  article,  or 
Minna  of  the  translation  of  Plemplua  (p.  MI);  » 
Seiapiun  (iii,  c.  79).  But  moet  decisive  of  all  seema 
the  derivHtion  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Egrptiia 
jbM  (Herodot.  11,  M ;  comp.  Bihr,  ad  loc  ;  andJiMoa- 
sky,  Opiitc.  pt.  I,  p.  110),  established  by  Cekiai,  with 
whose  arguments  Michaelia  declares  himMlf  entirely 
fatUHed(J.  D.]Hicb.5»n><fn.);  and  conGrmedby  the 
Talmudical  p^p  'yCV,  Ht-oil,  prepared  from  the  irtiM 
of  the  ricinOB  (Buxtorf,  /ja.  Ckild.  Talmud.  col.JCW). 
and  Dioscorides,  1*,  164,  where  icpirtiv  (^Pilsu 
ChrisU)  is  described  under  the  name  of  lita,  and  the 
oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called  tirimv  iXniiir(Ro- 
senniUller,  p.  127).  Lady  Cslcott  statea  that  the  Bind- 
em  Jews  of  London  us*  this  oil,  by  the  une  of  nil  rf 
Ut,  for  their  Sablisth  Umpa.  It  bdng  one  of  the  ties 
kinds  of  oil  which  their  traditiona  allow  them  la  «>- 
plov.  The  castor-oil  plant  attains  a  contidenbk  bib 
in  one  season:  and  though  in  Europe  h  la  only  known 
asan  herl>,  in  India  It  frequently  miy  be  leen,  esperisl- 
Iv  at  the  margins  of  fields,  of  the  aiie  ofa  tree.  Seat 
Busts,  Niebuhr  saw  an  ilhrna  which  had  the  IMn 
and  appearance  of  a  tree.  From  the  erect  habit,  sad 
the  breadth  of  ita  (aliage,  this  plant  throws  an  aD|M 
shade,  eapedally  when  young.  From  the  loftDHiad 
little  suhsuncs  of  its  alem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyid 
by  insects,  which  Rumpbina  describes  a>  sometJBM 
b^ng  the  case.  It  would  then  necessarily  dry  up  n^ 
Idly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  the  counlrr,  and  Id  the 
pnrpose  indicated  in  die  text,  and  as  ita  nameUiii 
similar  to  ktkoym,  it  ia  generally  thooght  by  inl^ 
pretera  to  be  the  plant  which  the  aacnd  penmaa  bad 

Thia  opinion,  bowever,  tbat  tba 
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■bovB  ii  tha  true  npreunUtiira  of  Jonah'i  gourd,  U 
.-Briewed  lij'  the  Rav.  B,  Lobdill,  M.D.,  niiuionaiy  in 
AhttU,  in  s  letter  puLiliahed  in  the  Bililiolitca  Soira, 
A[>ril6,  lSC>5,p.  S9uH].,wbDHys,  "TbeMubimmedsDt, 
Chriituna,  &nil  Jens  all  agree  in  referriag  tbe  plant 
to  the  terii,  a  kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  Ui  tbe  Eut. 
Tbe  leavu  are  larKe,  and  the  rapidity  uT  t^rowtb  Mton- 
ithing.  Itl  fruit  it  (or  the  moit  part  eaten  in  a  fresh 
state,  and  is  sumewhM  like  the  MiDaah.  It  baa  no 
more  than  a  generic  reumdlance  to  the  gourd  of  tba 
United  StatCiS  though  t  enppoie  that  buth  are  >  ipeciea 
of  the  aicarbila.  It  it  grown  In  great  abundance  on 
tba  alluvial  banka  of  the  Tigria,  and  on  the  plain  be- 
tween tbe  river  and  tbe  mini  of  Nineveh,  irhich  la 
■bont  a  mile  wide.  .  .  .  Tbe  cutor-ail  plant  ia  culti- 
it  here,  but  l>  never  train- 
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Lie.  The  rtaeoni  an  given  in  detaU  by  Celains  (Bit. 
rebel,  i,  SOS).  (1.)  Tbe  name  ia  auppoMd  to  be  derived 
from  spy,  jnla',  "toipU,"  or '-to  iiiril,"  ftvm  tb* 
exploding  of  the  frnit,  and  scattering  tbe  seeds  on  be- 
ing touched:  and  tbla  ia  the  cburocteriatic  of  tbe  spe- 
cies called  tbe  wild  encumber  by  the  ancienU.  (2.) 
Tbe  form  of  tbe  fruit  appears  to  have  been  ovoid,  aa 
the  name  Is  essentially  tbe  sume  with  that  of  tba 
"  knopa,"  or  Q^;j:B,  ptJcaim',  of  1  Kings  vi,  IS ;  vti, 
24,  rendered  "eggs"  in  tbe  Chaldaic  version  of  Jona- 
than, to  whom  tbe  form  of  the  fruit  could  not  have 
^3eea  unlinown.  (8.)  Tbe  neda  of  the  paibmli,  more, 
over,  yielded  oil,  aa  appears  from  tbe  tract  Sliabbal& 
(ii,  §  2).  The  seeds  of  the  difTereDt  gourd  and  CDcum- 
bei-lika  plaati  are  weil  kootin  to  yield  oil,  which  was 
imployed  by  the  anclenia,  and  still  ia  in  tbe  Eatt, 
wth  as  medicine  and  in  tbo  arta.  (4.)  The  bittemesa 
which  wsa  probably  perceived  on  eating  of  the  pot- 
hich  disappeared  on  the  additinn  of  meal, 
Is  found  in  many  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  and  conspic. 
nonsly  in  the  tpeciea  which  have  usually  been  select- 
ed as 'the  putfaiMA,  that  la,  the  Colocynth'  (Oinonu  Ce- 
locynlhu),  the  Squirting  Cacumber  (Monaniica  dale- 
riamX  and  Cucwnit  prophetamm;  all  of  which  are 
found  in  Syria,  as  related  by  various  traveller*.  The 
first,  or  Cologuinlida.  is  eaHntially  a  desert  plant. 
Kitto  says :  "  In  the  desert  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riven  Tigria  and  Eu- 
pbmtes,  its  tendrils  run  ovtr  vast  tracts  of  ground, 
offering  ■  pnidigioua  number  of  gourds,  wMcb  era 


ed,  like  tbe  itra,  to  n 

tonsh  to  form  booth*  in  which  tbe  gaideners  may  pro-    1 

tect  Ibetnaelvea  hom  tbe  terrible  heats  of  tbe  Aaial' 

■un.      I  have  seen  at  a  single  glance  doians  of  these    I 

booths — tbew  lodges  in  tbe  Helds  of  melons  : 

cumbera  around  the  old  walls  of  Niaeveh  (Isa, 

covered  with  the  vines  of  the  kera,  of  which  there  are    i 

numerous  species,  the  fruit  of  which  weighs  from 

to  nfty  pounds.     One  Bpeciea,  growing  in  Kurdiatan, 

a  few  days'  distant  fknm  Mosul,  is  a  genuine  gotml; 

lint  there  is  no  probability  that  it  ever  duurished  on    i 

the  bot  plains  of  Jloaul."     The  same  view  ia  taken  bj 

Thomson  (Land  and  Boot,  i,  W  sq.),  who  says  Ibii 

"  Orientals  never  dream  of  tr,iiaini{  a  castor-oil  plan 

over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  for  shade ;  and  they  wouli 

have  bnt  small  respect  for  any  one  who  did.     It  i»  ii 

no  way  adapted  for  that  purpose,  while  thonsaods  of  ,  winter  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  many  miles  covered 

uriiors  are  covered  with  varions  creepers  of  the  gonid    with  the  connecting  tendrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the 

family.  .  .  .  Tbe  gourd  grows  with  extraordinary  ri-    preceding  season,  the  latter  exhibiting  precisely  tbe 

pidity.     In  ■  few  days  after  it  has  begun  to  ran  the    same  appearance  as  in  our  shop»,  and  when  crntlicd, 

whole  arbor  Is  covered      It  forms  a  sbiidD  ahsolotolv    with  ■  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  fret,  diacharf^ng, 

impenetrable  to  the  sun  s  ra}  s  even  at  noonday       It    in  tbe  form  of  a  light  powder,  tbe  valuable  drug  wbicb 

Souriabes  beat  m  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer     it  contains"  (A'c(.  BUilr,  note  ad  loc.).      In  tbe  Arabia 

Lastly,  when  injured  w  cut,  U  withere  away  with    version,  ktaaal  (which  is  the  Colocynth)  is  used  aa  tba 

eqnat  rarity        See  JoMaU  1  synonyme  forpo^biofA  in  2  Kings  iv,  39.     The  third, 

or  Globe  Cucnmber,  "derives 
itaspedlic  RAraet^Citcumupro- 
pitlarum)  from  the  notion  that 
it  afforded  the  Kourd  which 
'the  son*  of  the  propbets', 
shred  by  mistake  Into  their 
pottagp,  and  which  made  them 
declare,  when  they  came  to 
taste  it,  that  tbe^e  was  '  death 
In  the  pot.' 


nailer  in 


'   part  t; 


Oriental  Arbor  covered  with  a  Goord-vliie. 


nauaeoua  odor,  wbiie  ila  fmlt 
In  to  the  full  as  bilUr  as  the 
Coloquinlida,    The  fruit  haa  ■ 
,  ,  rather  singular  appearanee, 

■!.  Wild  oodrdb  (""ISpB,  paUuM  Sept.  roXtin)  ft^  the  manner  in  which  ita  surface  u  srmed  with 
Vhlg,  cohcrMdn).  It  is  related  in  2  King*  i»,  88-  prickles,  which  are,  however,  soft  and  harmlcsa"  (Kit- 
40  that  Elisha,  having  come  again  to  Gilgal,  when  I  to,/*^.i^ifc»*iM,- /'Ayiicn/Ceoj.p.cclxxiix).  Bntthlf 
there  was  a  famine  In  the  land,  and  many  sons  of  the  I  p|,nt,  the  fruit  not  lieing  bi^gCT  than  a  cberrj",  dees  not 
propheta  were  assembled  there,  he  ordered  his  servant  ]  appearlikelv  to  have  lieen  that  which  was  (jlrerf  into  tba 
to  prep»rs  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables  :  "One  went ,  pot,  Celsiaa,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  second 
o  gather  Merba  (oroA\  and  found  a  '  of  tbe  above-named  specie*,  the  Cur-unat  aorritii  of  the 


ing  fro. 


IS  foim 


V  Belon 


s,  and  likely  ti 


mMvJM  (pri':)  y^i,  fitld-vae).  and  gnti 

■ntfffounli  (nnlD  rrpe.jIfUpaUivKA)  his  lap-full.  ' 

and  came  and  dired  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  | 

they  knew  them  not."      "  So  they  poured  out  for  tbe  , 

men  to  eat ;  but  as  tbey  were  eating  of  the  potUge,  t 

they  cried  out,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  j  „igu,k,n  fo,  o,.„,j,  „  ;,  „ight  ccriainly  be  n 

the  pot;  and  they  could  not  «t  thereof.-     Though  a  j.^^  gherkins.     The  wild   cucumber  bumls  at 

fa.  other  plant. haveboen  indicated  thepaW«t*  h«  '      »  J 

almost  nniversally  been  anpposed  to  be  one  of  the  ,        ui  luc  uhboi.  .  ^  ,,,_,    '   .    . 

funily  of  the  gonJd  or  cncumherllike  pl.nta,  wveral  1"  ■^'ocyth  does  not  {BosenmUller,  .ItonWnst.  Iv, 

of  which  are  conapicnona  for  their  hittemesa,  and  a  pt-  1.  etc-)-     The  etymology  of  the  word  from  Sp^ 

faw  poiioiran*,  while  others,  it  is  well-known,  an  edl-  has  been  thought  to  bror  the  idcDtllication  of  tba 


Cotaernth  (Cttnilhu  CMocvHlkHrt,  with  Prolt  ud  eaetlon  ff 


plant  Kith  the  Eebalnan  elateriiim,  m  "aqnlrting  ca- 
cumbdr/'  M>  called  ^tn  the  eluticilj  with  wliich  the 
fruit,  wb*n  ripe,  upeni  and  itttlen  tlie  lorda  when 
tODchwI.  Tbii  i>  (he  uj'piai;  aitimi;  ot  Diiwcaridu  (It, 
laS)  and  Thcophnutui  (vli,  6,  £  4,  etc.),  ind  the  Cuea- 
nu  tgtcttlru  of  Pliny  (Six.  A'of.  xx, !).  CeUiua  (//t- 
rrsi.  i,  S03),  KosemnUller  (£<«.  £o(.  p.  12B),  Ind  Ge- 
aeniug  (Jka.  p.  IIW)  are  in  favor  of  thii  eipl^nulion, 
and,  It  must  be  confeaaed,  not  without  aome  rekwn. 
The  ohl  Tersioni,  however,  undersUnd  the  colucynth. 
the  fruit  of  which  la  about  the  aiie  of  an  oran,^.  The 
drutk  medicine  In  aueh  general  uae  la  a  preparation 
^m  thia  |iUnt.  MIchaeli*  {Svppl.  Lee.  Hrb.  p.  344) 
and  Oedmann  (I'enii.  Sammi.  iv,  B8)  adopt  tbi«  explo- 

OoiUBat,  Jacqdiu  (Lat,  Cnitrliii>).  a  French  Prot- 
eitant  theologian,  and  diBtinKUliheil  Helirew  acbalar, 
was  bom  at  Bloii  Oct.  7,  ItiSo.  He  atudied  theoloj,'; 
at  Saumur,  and  acquired  Greek  under  Lef^vre,  end 
Hebrew  uDder  Louie  Cappel.  H  iving  tiecome  pnMar 
of  the  church  at  Poitien  In  16li2,  he  remained  in  that 
office  until  the  revocntion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  re- 
fuging on  three  Kvernl  occaaions  the  profcMomhip  of 
theolofl-  at  Saumur.  In  1685  he  went  to  England, 
and  aoon  after  to  Holland,  where  he  became  puf  lor  of 
the  ^Valloon  church  of  Dort  in  1687,  In  ie92  he  went 
to  the  Univerait)'  of  Grnnlngen  u  profensor  of  (ireek 
and  of  Ihwlogy,  and  remained  there  until  his  deolh, 
Nov. 4, 1704.  GouMKt  advocated  a  verj-  different  »y»- 
tem  of  Hebrew  Krammar  fnm  the  one  generally  fol- 
lowed in  Holland.  While  the  Dutch  acholan  coD^- 
ered,  like  Krpenlun,  a  knowledge  of  Arab  and  Syriac 
aa  of  the  utmoat  importance  for  the  correct  imder- 
■  alanding  of  Hebrew,  Gouaaet  held  that  error  muat  in- 
evitably renult  from  atlimpLi  to  And  out  the  meaning 
of  wordi  and  the  Rnmmalical  eonatruclion  of  aen- 
lences  in  Hebrew  by  comparing  it  with  the  othrr 
Shemitic  dlalecta  which  are  but  derirBtlTea  from  it, 
and  have  often  undergone  chanijea  to  which  the  orig- 
inal language  remaina  a  atranger.  He  considered  the  I 
old  vereloni  and  the  wrilinga  oftheRahbina  ta  of  lit- 
tle uae  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  O.T.  Schullena, 
who,  at  the  age  of  elght«n.  had  a  public  discuaaion 

Origina  Mfbrtra  and  Veba  tt  rtgia  via  ktbraiiandi. 
Gonsaet  wrote  largely.  We  name,  out  of  hia  numemna 
works,  the  following :  Ezamrti  dti  ndroili  de  I'acrtim- 
pUnement  da  prophfliet  dt  M,  Jvrint  ipd  conetmerfl  In 
ly/gaaaHoa  dtt  tempi  (Anon.  1687,  ISmo) :— Jr«(  Chrvli 
Kvangrliiqae  I'erilat  Maliitifrra  drmimilrata  in  etmfiitn- 
(soiK  liiri  Chiauk  Emoima  (Amst.  171S,  4to)  -.—Comn- 
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dira&ita  lUolo^qutt  H  erttiqua  lur  le  pnjrt  if  hh  ■ 
wOe  ceraion  fna^aiie  de  la  bibk,  pMii  I  im  IfiSS, . 
fa  iHM  da  J/.  Ch.  /JKOK,  etc.  (Amit.  16!Mi,  ISnio),  a ' 
lent  Calviniatlc  attack,  aecuaing  Lecine'a  tnuiLiI 
of  favoring  Armlnianiim  at  the  cxpenae  of  cvrrectneu: 
— CanMeadini  Lmgua  fl^niKO,  etc.  (Amet.i;0!.fi>l.; 
Lpt.  1748,  4ta)  :—Diimtalimei  ua  Ep'ttolrm  Patli  ai 
//tbntot  a  ad  Leriticaiit  an'ii,  4  (Auiat.  17Ii,  tol,):— 
V'tiptra  GroxnufOmr,  tivt  amic:i  c't  rrbiu  tarrii  coUt- 
quia,  ulii  raria  ijcm  ScripOirit  Iota  itltcio  erp/anhB- 
(Amst.  ]6»8,gvo;  Sd  edit.  1711,8vo):— Oe  nm  <f(fK 
marfMO  Fidr,  (jocfrawt  Jacabi  apoilaU  aoUla  (Ani»l. 
IB96,«vo):— rAejeifAeofcjiaa  A  tsponon  inlirinlan- 
donM  meCliodo  apmtol'xa  (it  the  end  of  the  Sdirdiama 
Titot-gia  pratlica  of  Herm.  Witsiua,  Grooing.  1718 
8vo).  SeeBayle,  (KunwdirCT^r*,  lii,629j  iv,:66,:;3, 
and  837 ;  Niceron,  Mtmnini,  vola.  ii  and  x ;  Jimrml 
da  SmtaU;  1702,  So.  40;  tA'-ytT,GtKti.  d.  Sduifirr. 
klinog,  vol.  Iv ;  Haag,  La  Fnmct  ProlalaiiU ;  Uk- 
fer,  A'om.  fifty.  UhtirtUt.  xxi,  4G&  aq. 

Oonttes,  Jeak  1.odis,  a  French  Roman  Celhdie 
prieat  and  politicil  economist,  woa  bom  at  Tnlte  m 
1T40.  He  drat  entered  the  army,  and  aoon  after  the 
Church.  He  Maa  fur  a  time  curate  of  a  pbce  nnr 
Bordeaux,  then  of  Argillien  (l-anguedoc),  where  ha 
remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revola- 
lion.  He  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  clergy 
oflhe  diocese  of  Bitietr,  and  waa  In  1789  lent  ai  their 
repreeentalive  to  the  Suiea  General.  Here,  on  Oct  3, 
17X9,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  uaury  law*.  Ha 
alio  seconded  the  motion  of  Talleytand-PerigoTd.Urb- 
op  of  Autun,  pn^poeinpc  tlie  Bale  of  the  pFopettr  of  the 
clergy-.  In  Februari',  1791,  he  auccerded  Talieynod 
>a  biebop  nf  Autun.  But  afterward*,  opposing  the  ex- 
ceaaea  of  the  Republican  party,  he  wea  accused  of  re- 
actionary aympathiea,  arrested.  Judged,  condemned, 
and  executed,  all  in  one  day,  Match  £6,  I7M.  He 
wrote  Thhnt  de  tinti'it  de  FarptiU.  etc.  (PariB,  17811, 
ISmo ;  Sd  edit.,  with  a  Difaitt,  etr.,  178!)  -.—Prtjil  dt 
RffiiTml,  aa  TfJInimi  immiia  a  rAuemWr  maliimall 
(1T90,  8vo) ;— Oiarouri  mr  la  vtale  dtt  Umt  At  drrji 
(April  13, 1790,  Svo):— fjpotJ  da  Prinripri  dtlaCm- 
atitufiim  civile  du  CUrgi^par  la  ttiquft  dipuiit  9  VAt- 
itmblte  nnlirmaU  (1790,  Bvo) ;  this  latter  work  is  under 
a  collective  name,  bat  Gouttea  was  its  principal  au- 
thor. See  Monitrar  lamtrtil  (!78!l,  17B0);  Qeinrd, 
La  FruHet  SUrrairt  i  Iloefcr,  Avar.  Biog.  Gaiimlt,  axi, 
470.      (J.  N.  P.) 

Oovemmeat  of  Ood.     See  Theohict. 

OOTemment  of  the  Hebrews.  This  we  pbill 
here  treat  in  Its  secular  or  political  r«lItion^  eo  far  ss 
theae  can  be  severed  from  the  divine  oidinancee  which 
underlie  them  all.      See  Monarcrt. 

1,  CoiurtfutuMal /'ana.— Thii  varied  materially  in  dif- 
ferent age*.  With  the  laraelile*.  ss  with  all  other  ns- 
tions,  unquestionably  the  earliest  term  ofgoveinninit 
was  the  piatriarcbal,  and  it  subsisted  among  them  lung 
after  many  of  the  neighboring  countries  hod  eichscpd 
it  ftir  the  rule  of  kings.  The  patriarchs,  that  is,  the 
heads  or  founders  of  families,  exorcised  the  chief  ponr 
and  command  over  their  familiee,  children,  anddonct- 
tico,  without  being  reepODsible  to  an*  superior  aathM- 
ity.  Such  waa  the  govemmanl  of  Abraham,  liaK, 
and  Jacob.  So  long  >a  they  resided  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan tbey  were  SD)i]ect  to  no  foreign  power,  l.ut  leniM 
their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  cho*«  to  gniflaO' 
liii,  6-1!),  and  vindicated  their  wronira  hvaran  who- 
ever thay  had  sustained  any  Injury  (Gen'  ilv).  Tk.i 
treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  dithitat 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  In  dignity,  and  ees- 
cluded  treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right  (Gen.  ii<, 
13.18-S4;  xxi.22-Sl;  xivi,  16,  (7-33 ;  xxil,44-M}. 
See  Patriarch. 

The  Hebrew*  having  greatly  incieaaed  hi  Bimbcn 
In  Egypt,  It  appeared  very  evidsnt  that  tbey  could  art 
lira  among  nattoo*  given  to  Uolatij  wjtboat  mniDf 
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the  hazard  of  becoming  infected  with  the  same  evil. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  providence  of  God,  assign- 
ed to  a  particular  coantr}%  the  extent  of  which  was  so 
small,  that  they  were  obliged,  if  ttiey  would  live  inde- 
pendently of  ottier  nations,  to  give  up,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  life  of  shepherds,  and  devote  themselves  to  ag- 
riculture. Besides,  very  many  of  the  Hebrews,  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  had  fallen  into  idolatrous 
habits.  These  were  to  be  brought  liack  again  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  all  were  to  lie  excited 
to  engage  in  those  undertakings  which  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  true  religion.  All  the 
Mosaic  institutions  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  and  the  fundamental  principle  was  this — that 
the  true  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  none  other,  ought  to  be  worshipped.  To  secure 
this  end  the  more  certainly,  God  became  king  to  the 
Hebrews.  Accordingly,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
-was  destined  to  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared  to 
be  the  land  of  Jehovah,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  king, 
and  the  Hebrews  merely  the  hereditary  occupants. 
God  promulgated,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  prominent  laws  for  the  government  of  his  people, 
considered  as  a  religious  community  (Exod.  xx) ;  and 
these  laws  were  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  and 
developed  by  Moses.  The  rewards  which  should  ac- 
company the  oltedient,  and  the  punishments  which 
should  be  the  lot  of  the  transgressor,  were  at  the  same 
time  announced,  and  the  Hebrews  promised  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  obey  (Exod.  zx-ziv ;  DeuL  xxvii-xxx).  See 
Law. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  true  religion,  God  governed 
the  whole  people  by  a  striking  and  peculiar  providence, 
which  has  rightly  been  termed  a  theocracy.  But,  al- 
though the  government  of  the  Jews  was  a  theocracy, 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  nsoal  forms  which  exist  in 
civil  governments  among  men.  God,  it  is  true,  was 
the  king,  and  the  high-priest,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so 
to  speak,  was  his  minister  of  state ;  but  still  the  polit- 
ical affiurs  were,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  disposal 
of  the  elders,  princes,  etc.  It  was  to  them  that  Moses 
gave  the  divine  commands ;  he  determined  their  pow- 
ers, and  submitted  their  requests  to  the  divine  decision 
(Numb,  xiv,  5 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xxvii,  5).  Josephus  pro- 
nounced the  government  to  be  aristocratical,  but  Low- 
man  and  MichaMis  are  in  favor  of  considering  it  a  de- 
mocracy, and  in  support  of  their  opinion  such  passages 
are  exhibited  as  the  following :  Exod.  xix,  7, 8 ;  xxiv, 
8-^;  Deut.  xxix,  9-14.  The  Hebrew  government, 
however,  putting  aside  its  theocratical  feature,  was  of 
a  mixed  form,  in  some  respects  approaching  to  a  de- 
mocracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  an  aristocratical 
character.     See  Theocract. 

In  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  government,  in  point  of 
form,  was  changed  into  a  monarchy.  The  election  of 
a  king,  however,  was  committed  to  God,  who  chose  one 
by  lot ;  so  that  God  was  still  the  ruler,  and  the  king 
the  vicegerent.  The  terms  of  the  government,  as  re- 
spected Gud,  were  the  same  as  before,  and  the  same 
duties  and  principles  were  inculcatad  on  the  Israelites 
as  had  been  originally  (1  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  x,  17-28).  In 
consequence  of  the  fiict  that  Saul  did  not  choose  at  all 
times  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another  (1  Sam.  xiii,  5- 
14 ;  XV,  1-31).  David,  through  the  medium  of  Samuel, 
was  selected  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus  gave  a 
proof  that  he  still  retained,  and  was  disposed  to  exer- 
cise, the  right  of  appointing  the  ruler  under  him  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1-8).  David  was  first  made  king  over  Ju- 
dah ;  but  as  he  received  his  appointment  from  God, 
and  acted  under  his  authority,  the  eleven  other  tribes 
submitted  to  him  (2  Sam.  v,  1-8).  The  paramount  au- 
thority of  God  as  the  king  of  the  nation,  and  his  right 
to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  his 
vicegerent,  are  expressly  reco;!rnised  in  tho  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.     See  Kino. 

The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 


the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
was  effected,  by  the  two  divinely-inspired  and  pious 
governors,  Ezra  and  Neheniiah ;  but  the  theocratic 
government  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored. 
The  new  temple  was  not,  as  formerly,  God's  palace ; 
and  the  cloud  of  his  presence  did  not  take  possession 
of  it.  After  the  deaths  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
Jews  were  governed  by  their  high-priests,  in  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they  paid 
tribute  (Ezra  iv,  18),  but  were  ruled  by  their  own  mag- 
istrates, and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious.  Nearly  tbree  centuries  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  ensued,  although  during  that 
time  they  had  passed  to  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  until 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi plumes,  king  of  Syria,  when 
they  were  most  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Under  the  able 
conduct  of  Judas,  snmamed  Maccabasus,  and  his  val- 
iant brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty-six  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  Syria ; 
and  after  dei»troying  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established 
the  independence  of  their  countr}*,  and  the  royal  station 
of  their  own  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose 
princes  united  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity'  in  their 
own  persons,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing u  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years ;  un- 
til disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II  and  his  broth- 
er Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Pompey,  who  captored  Jerusalem,  and  reduced 
Judaaa  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  kingdom,  B.C.  59. 
See  Jews. 

2.  Executive  Detpotiam. — ^The  organs  through  which 
these  various  forms  of  administration  were  exhibited 
always  partook  of  that  absolute  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, both  in  their  appointment  and  their  exercise,  which 
prevails  among  Eastern  nations.  The  government  of 
the  Israelitish  state  under  the  monarchy  was,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  its  political  organization,  very  sim- 
ple, and  in  its  principal  features  analogous  to  modern 
Oriental  forms  (see  Paulsen,  Die  Begierung  Morgai^ 
lander,  Altona,  1755,  vol.  i).  The  king,  not  simply  the 
central  figure,  but  more  properly  the  embodiment  of 
civil  power,  had  around  him  as  advisers  and  supreme 
executors  of  his  commands  several  **  counsellors,"  or 
D'^SC?^  (2  Sam.  xv,  12;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  82;  1  Kings 
xii,  2),  at  whose  head  stands  almost  always  the  chan- 
celV>r,  *T^S)Tp,  "recorder,"  whose  chief  duty,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  historiographer  (comp.  2  Kings  xix, 
18,  87),  and  who  is  immediately  recognised  as  the 
prime  minister,  such  as  is  to  this  day  the  organ  of 
royal  communication  in  Persia  (see  Chandin,  Voyage^ 
V,  258).  Co-ordinate  with  him  probably  stood  the 
'*8cril)e,*'  ^&b,  or  state  (cabinet)  secretary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  17;  xx,  26;  2  Kings  xviii,  18;  xix,  2;  xxii,  8, 
10  sq, ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  10).  Sometimes  we  find  several 
of  these  oflScers  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  same 
time  (1  Kings  iv,  8);  their  bnrean  is  called  "the 
scribe's  chamber,"  ^fibn  nS'rb  (Jer.  xxxviii,  12). 
By  the  side  of  this  ofiScer  was  also  the  priefect  of  the 
palace,  H^sn  b^  "^^K,  whose  functions,  however, 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  royal  household  (such 
as  commissions  and  messages,  2  Kings  xviii,  19  sq. ; 
xix,  4,  8;  Neh.  i,  11),  but  who  was  also  employed  on 
state  business  (1  Kings  xviii,  8;  2  Kings  xviii,  18; 
Jer.  xxxvi,  8),  and  often  assumed  a  high  degree  of 
importance  (Isa.  xxiii,  15  sq.),  as  he  then  became  an 
officer  of  marked  rank  (like  the  modem  mnjoT'domo). 
Sometimes  a  prophet  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king  as  extraordinary  civil  counsellor,  and  grew  influ- 
ential as  "the  king's  friend,"  ^hw  9*^  (»  title  of 
most  trusty  minister  or  prime  vizier  in  the  modem 
East;  see  Gesenius,  CnmmetU,  on  Isa.  xxii,  15;  Paul- 
sen, Regitr.  p.  286),  such  as  Nathan  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah.    The  superior 
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functionaries  tppear  nnder  the  kings  to  have  conduct- 
ed the  civil  administration.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of 
justice  (Deut.  xyil,  8  sq.).  The  king  himself  ren- 
dered decisions  in  the  highest  cases,  not  seldom  in  less 
weighty  causes,  or  even  altogether.  See  Trial.  As 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  at  least  so  far  as  to  provide 
fur  the  wants  of  the  royal  kitchen,  under  Solomon, 
twelve  comnijssioners  were  appointed  (1  Kings  iv,  7 
6q.)>  Besides,  each  branch  of  the  royal  household  or 
evtxiblishment,  the  domains  and  manors,  had  their  par- 
ticular  superintendent.  See  Purveyob.  All  these 
constitute  together,  as  we  may  say,  the  regal  board  or 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  560  officials  of 
Solomon  alluded  to  in  1  Kings  ix,  23  must  be  reckoned 
nnd^r-officers,  of  whose  department  of  service  we  know 
nothing  furthsr.  Among  these  intermediate  jurisdic- 
tii'ns  are,  at  all  events,  included  the  lieutenants  of 
provinces',  PiS'^nan  '^IJbC*  princes  of  the  provinces,*' 
1  Kings  XX,  14  sq.,  i.  q.  district-superintendents),  who 
are  first  mentioned  under  Ahab  of  Israel.  In  con- 
junction with  them  may  be  classified  the  municipal 
officers,  the  elders  and  magnates  of  cities,  to  whom 
were  addressed  and  who  executed  the  royal  behests 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings  x,  1).  See  Old  Men.  The 
oldest  and  leading  men  of  the  tribes  (q.  v.)  also  formed 
a  kind  of  national  representatives.  The  scribes  (q.  y.) 
further  had  a  certain  official  position.  See  Gotbrnor. 
Under  the  Chaldsean  rule,  Gedaluih  (q.  y.)  appears 
as  governor  Ob)  of  desolated  and  depopulated  Jndna 
(2  Kings  XXV,  22),  which  after  this  time  became,  in 
connection  with  Egypt,  Ccelo-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  a 
mere  sutrupy  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (Berosus,  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11, 1).  The  PersUn  court  commit- 
ted all  the  provinces  lying  west  of  the  Euphrates  to 
satraps,  riiriD  (Ezra  viii,  86 ;  Neh.  ii,  9),  associated 
with  whom  for  civil  administration  was  a  government- 
al chamber,  with  chancellor,  secretary,  and  assessors 

(Ezra  iv,  8,  9).  Yet  the  same  title,  nno  (i.  q.  jMisAa), 
was  also  borne  by  the  (Jewish)  priefects  of  the  new 
Israelituh  colony  (Ezra  vi,  7 ;  Neh.  vii,  14, 18 ;  comp. 
Hag.  i,  1, 14;  ii,  2,  21),  which  it  had  over  its  own  peo- 
ple, exclusive  of  the  circuit  or  ministerial  officers 
(Neh.  iii,  9, 14, 16,  etc.),  municipal  officials,  or  D-^SJO 
(Neh.  ii,  16;  iv,  19;  v,  7,  etc.),  and  judges  (Ezra  vii", 
26).^  See  Tirshathah.  Besides  the  Persian  civil 
functionaries,  there  were  likewise  in  the  subject  terri- 
tories tax-commissioners  or  treasurj'-officers  appoint- 
ed, M^^nn  (Ezra  vii,  21),  and  nnder  them  a  general 
forest-keeper  (Neh.  ii,  8).  During  the  Seleucid-Syr- 
ian  rule  Judaea  belonged,  while  their  relations  were 
peaceful,  to  the  precinct  of  a  general  or  arpanyyoc  of 
Phoenicia  and  Ccele-Syria  (2  Mace,  iii,  6 ;  iv,  4 ;  viii, 
8),  who  was  a  provincial  officer  endowed  with  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  the 
revenue  was  intrusted  to  special  functionaries  (2  Mace. 
Iii,  3 ;  1  Mace,  x,  41 ;  xiii,  87).  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  chamlierlain  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.).  During  the 
government  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  find  military 
apfmintees  (1  Mace,  vii,  8)  and  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners (1  Mace,  i,  63 ;  ii,  16 ;  2  Mace,  v,  22)  in  Judssa. 
During  the  contests  for  the  throne  between  Demetrius 
Soter  and  Alexander,  the  Jewish  high-priests  still  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  vassal-chiefs  over  Judssa  (1  Mace, 
z),  and  Jews  were  intrusted  with  executive  authority, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  that  territory  (1  Mace,  xi, 
69).  Simon  was  absolute  hereditary  prince  over  Ju- 
diea,  and  held  also  the  right  of  coinat'e  (1  Mace.  xv). 
In  all  this  period,  as  well  as  earlier  under  the  Egyp- 
thin  dominion,  the  imposts  were  not  nnfrequently 
farmed  out  to  the  high-priests,  or  to  wealthy  Jews  (1 
Mace,  xi,  28;  xiii,  16;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii.  4,  4  sq., 
16),  which  brought  them  into  close  connection  with  the 
tayaX  functionaries,  and  eyen  oonferred  upon  them  a 


certain  executive  authority  in  civil  matten.     See  As- 

SBSSMIQtT. 

For  the  government  of  Judsa  nnder  the  ^**t^^t, 
see  Romah  Emfirb. 

8.  DemocrtUie  Powers. — ^Notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently unlimited  and  independent  authority  of  these 
different  kinds  of  rulers,  the  Hebrew  people,  especial- 
ly during  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the  aimmon- 
wealth,  reserved  to  themselves  a  large  measure  of  di- 
rective or  vetatoxy  and  magbterial  influence,  which 
enabled  the  popular  will  to  express  itself  on  all  grest 
emergencies,  and  even  in  minor  points,  in  a  clear  and 
decided  manner,  through  regularly  constituted  chan- 
nels, the  general  assembly  or  the  select  committee. 

The  supreme  political  body  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
duly  met  in  congress,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
two  words  of  nearly  equal  frequency  in  the  sacred 
writings,  H^^, edak\  from  1^^,  to  fippomt^  also  tohrwg 
together;  and  bnj,  kahaH'^  ttom  bnj,  i.  q.  caXflv,  to 
convoke  (Sept.  tKKXfioia,  owaywyrj ;  Vulgate,  Coi^n- 
gatioy  Catug^  Ecclend),  The  phrase  **  tabernacle  of  the 
Congrtgatifm^^  however,  which  so  frequently  occurs  as 
indicating  the/>/iace  of  meeting,  is  described  by  neither 
of  these  words,  but  by  ^9*13  C^*!?^]  >  ^^  versions  oon- 
sistently  mark  the  difference  also,  the  Sept.  invariably 
translating  this  phrase  by  ri  okhvi^  tov  fiaprvpioVf  and 
the  Vulg.  by  tcAemaeuUtm  teetmotm;  althoagh  when 
the  word  *1717a  occurs  without  the  bnx  (as  in  Nomh. 
xvi,  2),  it  has  somewhat  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Latin 
Curia^  which  equall}*  well  signifies  Uie  Senate  and  the 
Senate-hotue.     In  this  passage  ^7*113  is  translated  by 

BovX^  and  Tanpus  ConcUil;  in  many  other  passages 
the  word  is  variously  rendered,  but  generally  bears 
reference  to  a  «e^  time  or  jUace^  e.  g.  in  Lam.  i,  16,  A^Y. 
renders  it  cusembfy;  but  in  ii,  B,  place  ofoMtemblywA 
ioUmn  feast ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  are  equally  capri- 
cious— KaipoQ  and  tempus  standing  in  Lam.  i,  16,  and 
hpTTjf  tabemaculum  and  Jestiviteu  in  ii,  6.  This  word 
^2?17a  is  the  most  frequent  original  equivalent  of  our 
noun  *  *  congregation .'  *  Apart  from  ^MK  (tabernacle), 
it  has  a  highly  generic  sense,  including  all  the  koff  a*> 
semblies  of  the  Jews. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  not  unlike  the 
Servian  constitution  of  the  Roman  people  (Amdd's 
Hiitory  ofRome^  i,  70),  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  first 
received  a  twofold  organization,  mi'U:try  as  well  as  po- 
litical (comp.  Exod.  xii,  61 ;  Numb,  i,  3,  and  through- 
out ;  Numb,  xxvi,  3;  and  1  Chrun.  vii,  4  and  40.  See 
also  Lowman^s  Diseertittion  on  the  CivU  Government  of 
the  Hebrews^  p.  169, 186,  etc.).  The  classification  of  the 
people  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Josh,  vii,  14-18.  (1.) 

The  Tribe  (TO^  or  iat)  was  divided  intoclsns,perf«, 
A.  V.  ''families,*'  rhnoo^.  (2.)  Each  MiApadak 
comprised  a  number  of  JamUiay  Auth.Ver8.  "hooses," 
D'^na.  (3.)  Each  T^a  or  *' house"  was  made  up  of 
qualified  "men,"  fit  for  military  as  well  as  political 
service,  being  twenty  years  old  and  upward  (Numb,  i, 
3).  The  word  which  describes  the  individual  member 
of  the  body  politic,  ^^Sa  (plur.  D'^^Sa),  is  very  signifi- 
cant ;  for  it  means  vir  a  robore  dicttu  (Gepenius,  Tket, 
i,  262), "  a  man  of  valor,"  from  'ni,  to  be  s«n»v(Fa«t, 
ff^,  Warteb.  i,  239;  Meier,  HebrJu'wrt.  ir.-6.  p.  261). 
Now  it  was  the  organic  union  of  the  twelve  tribes 
which  constituted  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  the 
n^5,  or  injj,  i.  e.  "Congregation,"  convened  duly  for 
a  competent  purpose  (Kurtz,  Niet.  Oid  Catt.  ii,  16^)- 
As  with  the  Greeks  there  was  an  arifiia,  and  with  the 
Latins  a  Deminutio  CapUie,  so  there  were  sundiy  fsnlts 
which  deprived  a  home-bom  Israelite  (HHTK,  Sept.  a^ 
T6x^t»y»'f  Vulg.  indigenaj  or  HX,  aStX^tCtm^  in  Dent 
i,  16)  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  national  a»- 
aembly  (see  Dent,  xxiii,  1-8  £comp.  with  Nelu  xii^  1'* 
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a] ;  also  Exod.  xii,  17, 19 ;  xxx,  83, 88 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  Lev. 
vii,  20, 21, 25,  27 ;  xvii,  4,  9, 10, 14 ;  xyiii,  29 ;  xix,  8 ; 
XX,  8,  6,  17, 18 ;  xxx,  8,  6, 17, 18 ;  xxii,  8 ;  xxiii,  29 ; 
Numb,  ix,  18 ;  xv,  81 ;  xix,  20).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  franchise  or  eivitcu  was  conferred  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  are  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiii,  8)  on 
foreigners,  D^'^A  (A.  V.  *'  strangers  ;*'  Sept.  irpo<ni\v' 
rai ;  Vnlg.  pertgrin*)^  after  they  had  qualified  them- 
selves by  circumci8i(»n  (£xod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev.  xix,  34  ; 
Dent,  xxix,  11,  comp.  with  Isa.  Ivi,  8, 7). 

The  above  words,  expressive  of  the  national  congre- 
gation, sometimes  imply  (1)  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people ;  sometimes  (2)  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties (Jahn*s  Htbrew  Republic,  p.  248).  (1.)  At  first, 
when  the  whole  nation  dwelt  in  tents,  in  their  migra^ 
tion  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  nnder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  great  legislator,  the  Congregation  seems 
to  have  comprised  every  qualified  Israelite  who  had 
the  right  of  a  personal  presence  and  vote  in  the  con- 
gress. In  Exod.  XXXV,  1,  this  ample  assembly  is  des- 
ignated bx'ja';'  •'aa  nn^-bs,  the  entire  ConffregatUm 

of  the  Sons  of  Israd  {icaaa  trvvayiayrf  vtCJv  'ItrpatiX, 
omms  turbafUcrum  Israd),    Similarly  in  Nnm.  xxvii, 

19,  the  phrase  is  n"T7ri~b3,  all  the  Congregati(m  {vaaa 
y;  fwvayuyrif  omnis  muUitt/dd)^  while  in  Lev.  xvi,  17  wc 
have  bKHb^  bnj5"bs,  the  entire  assembly  of  Israel 
(jratra  awayutyii  'iopafjX^  universut  ctxtus  Israel),  We 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  every  mem- 
ber uf  the  Edah  was  present  at  such  meetings  as  these, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  and  before  the  nation  was  dii»- 
persed  throughout  its  settlements  in  Canaan,  were  it 
not  that  we  occasionally  find,  in  later  times,  an  equal- 
ly ample  designation  used,  when  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  could  have  assembled  at  one  place 
s>f  meeting ;  e.  g.  in  Josh,  xxii,  12,  where  **  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel"  is  mentioned ; 
and  again  still  later,  as  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  in  1  Kin^s  viii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  i,  6.  (2.)  From 
this  impossibility  of  personal  attendance  in  the  nation- 
al congregation,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  representa- 
tive constitution  provided.  Accordingly,  in  Numb,  i, 
16,  we  read  of  persons  called  msn  '^Xl'^p,  not,  as  in 
the  A,  v.,  **  renowned  of  the  Congregation,"  but  tront  to 
be  called  to  the  Congregation  (Michaelis,  Lavm  of  Moses, 
i,  230).  In  xvi,  2,  they  are  still  more  explicitly  styled 
-T5i«  '^KS|-»;5  nn?  '^^'^tZ/ue,  chiefs  of  the  Congregation 
who  are  caUed  to  the  Convention  ((rvyKXrjroi  fiovXijQ,  qui 
tempore  consilii  vocabantur).  While  in  Exod.  xxxviii, 
25  occurs  the  phrase  n"T7n  "^^MpO,  those.deputed  to  the 
assembl]^  which  exactly  descrit>es  delegated  persons. 
From  Josh,  xxiii,  2,  and  xxiv,  1,  it  would  appear  that 
these  deputies  were— (1)  "The  elders"  (called  "^apT 
myn,  *' eiders  of  the  Congregation,"  in  Lev.  iv,  15), 
as  if  deputed  thereto ;  and  "elders  of  Israel,"  or  "of 
the  people,"  as  if  representing  them  and  nominated  by 
them  (Deut.  i,  13).  (2)  "The  heads,"  C^dX^,  i.  e. 
"the  princes  of  the  tribes"  (Numb,  i,  4,  16),  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Afishpachoth,  or  "  families"  (xxvi,  passim). 
(8)  "The  judges;"  not,  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
rulers,  beginning  with  Othniel,  but  the  Cacb*,  refer- 
red as  in  Deut.  xvi,  18,  stationed  in  every  great  city, 
and  summoned  probably  as  ex-offido  members  to  the 
congregation.  (4)  "  The  officers" (D-'lIpb*  ypa^fiaril^, 
magistri;  whom  Jahn  calls  genealogists,  and  Gesenius 
magiiiratet),  whether  central,  as  in  Numb,  xi,  IG,  or 
provincial,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  18.  These  four  classes  of 
men,  in  addition  to  official  duties,  seem  to  have  had 
attached  to  their  offices  the  prerogative  of  repre^nting 
their  countrymen  at  the  national  convention  or  Ednh. 
We  have  not  classed  among  these  delegates  either  the 
"Jethronian  p-asfects"  (Exod.  xviii,  16;  Deut.  i,  IB- 
IS) or  the  seventy  elders  (Numb,  xi,  16),  for  they  were 
undoubtedly  included  already  in  one  or  other  of  the 


normal  classes  (comp.  Nomb.  xi,  16,  and  Dent  i,  15). 
The  members  of  the  Congregation  were  convened  by 
the  ruler,  or  judge,  or  king,  for  tiie  time  being;  e.  g. 
by  Moses,  poMSSm ;  by  Joshua  (xxiii,  1,  2) ;  probably 
by  the  high-priest  (Judges  xx,  27, 28) ;  frequently  by 
the  liings— by  David  (1  Chron.  xiii,  2),  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii,  5,  etc.),  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx, 
4,  5),  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2),  probably  by 
tlie  Tirshathahs  afterwards  (see  Ezra  x,  8,  9, 12),  and 
by  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace,  iii,  42-46).  The  place 
of  meeting  was  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation ;  sometimes,  however,  some  other  place 
of  celebrity  was  selected,  as  Shechem  by  Joshua  (xxiv, 
i) ;  Mizpeh  (Judg.  xx,  i);  Bezek  by  Saul;  and  Gilgal 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xi,  8, 15). 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  Edahs  were  convened  by  the  sound  of  sil- 
ver trumpeU.  From  Numb,  x,  2-4,  it  appears  tliat  the 
blowing  of  one  trumpet  only  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
select  convention,  composed  only  of  the  heads  of  the 
Mishpachoth  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes ;  whereas 
when  both  trumpets  sounded  the  larger  congregations 
met.  But  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  when  this 
mode  of  summons  would  be  clearly  ineffectual,  the 
congregations  seem  to  have  been  convened  by  messen- 
gers (Judg.  XX,  1, 12 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  7,  8). 

As  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  congregation 
— it  was  not  a  legislative  body  (Conringius,  De  Hep. 
Hebr,  sec  10,  p.  246).  The  divine  law  of  Moses  had 
already  foreclosed  all  legislation^  properly  so-called; 
there  was  only  room  for  by-laws  (Sherlock,  Dissert,  iii, 
317).  Nor  was  the  taxing  power  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  Israelite  Edah:  "the  national  revenues 
of  the  state  were  so  settled  in  the  tithes  and  other  of- 
ferings, and  there  l>eing  no  soldiery  in  pay,  all  holding 
their  estates  by  military  service,  there  was  no  room 
for  new  or  occasional  taxes ;  so  that  the  Hebrew  par- 
liament could  have  no  business  either  to  make  new 
laws  or  to  raise  money"  (Lowman,  Dissert,  p.  135). 
But  there  was,  for  all  that,  a  Lirge  residue  of  authority, 
which  sufficiently  guaranteed  tlie  national  autonomy. 
(1)  The  divine  law  itself  was  deliberately  submitted 
to  the  Ednh  for  acceptance  or  rejection  (Exod.  xix,  3^ 
9,  and  xxiv,  8).  (2)  Their  chiefs  were  submitted  to 
this  body  on  appointment  for  its  approval ;  e.  g.  Joshua 
(Numb,  xxvii,  19);  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  24);  Saul  again, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi,  16) ;  David 
(2  Sam.  V,  1-3);  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix,  22);  so  the 
later  kings — we  take  as  an  instance  Joash  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  3).  (3)  The  Edah  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  staying  the  execution  of  a  king's  sentence  (as  in 
Jonathan's  case,  where  ^Uhe  rescue*^  was  not  by  forco 

or  violence,  but  by  constitutional  power  [I'HBI'  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  authority],  1  Sam.  xiv,  44,  46).  (4) 
As  in  parliament,  if  it  had  not  actuary  the  prerng. 
ative  of  making  peace  and  war,  it  possessed  the  power 
of  checking,  by  disapprobation,  the  executive  author- 
ity (see  Josh,  ix,  15 ;  comp.  with  ver.  18).  In  later 
times,  indeed,  the  prince  seems  to  have  laid  questions 
of  foreign  alliance,  etc.,  before  the  congregation,  either 
for  deliberation  or  approbation,  or  both  (see  the  case 
of  Simon  Maccabeus  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  18-28).  (5)  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  ruler,  the  Edtih  itself  apparent- 
ly decided  on  war  or  peace  (Judg.  xx,  1, 11-14;  also 
xxi,  13-20).  (6)  The  congregation  was  a  high  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  life  and  death  (Numb,  xxxv,  12, 
24,  25).  (7)  Capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Edah,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  one  of  its  functions  (I-,ev.  xxiv,  10- 
14;  Numb,  xv,  32-36).  Lastly,  the  congregation  was 
consulted  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  in  their  pious  en- 
deavors to  restore  religion  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2-4;  xxxiv, 
29).  'VVTien  David  mentions  his  "praises  in  the  great 
congregation"  (S*?  ^81)3,  Psa.  xxii,  26,  etc.),  it  is  prob. 
ably  in  reference  to  bis  '*  composition  of  Psalms  for  the 
use'  of  the  Israelitish  Church,  and  the  establishment 
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in  its  full  splendor  of  the  choral  Levitical  service" 
(Thrupp,  P«a.  i,  141),  in  all  which  he  would  require 
and  obtain  the  co-operation  and  sanction  of  the  £duk. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  theocratic  constitution  by 
Jeroboam,  the  congregation  sometimes  receives  a  more 
limited  designation,  e.  g.  aV^n-^a  ^O!?""^?*  "AH 
the  Congregation  of  Jerusaletii'*  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2), 


The  Targum  renders  DJT'^fillD,  "their  judges,"  by 
'pn^T^asia ;  and  in  the  Talmud  X*T^35  is  used  parv- 
bolically  for  **  leader  of  a  flock."  "When  the  shep- 
heni  is  angry  with  his  flock  he  gives  it  a  blind  leader** 
{Baba  K,  52) — ^a  corrupt  generation  to  which  God  ap- 
points a  biid  king.     How  far  the  Talmudical  use  of 


later  period  (see  2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  and  xxx,  25) ;  but 
in  the  former  passage  the  exprension  directly  refers  to 
the  original  institution  of  Moses,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  company  whom  Uezekiuh  invited  out  of  the  neigh- 
Uoiitig  htugaom  to  attend  his  passover.     See  Co^uliKr 

OATION. 

4.  Literature—See  the  Criiiii  Biblici,  vol.  i ;  Couring, 
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Menoche,  De  repuUica  Hebraorum  (Par.  164*i) ;  Paal- 
zom,  De  civitaie  Judteorum  (Berlin,  1803) ;  Keimer,  De 
republica  Hebrreorum  (Havn.  1657);  Reiske,  T/teocratia 
(Jena,  1670) ;  Sigonius,  De  republica  Hebraorum  (F.  a. 
M.  1585 ;  also  in  his  Annotat,  et  Antiq.  Leyden,  1701) ; 
Walch,  Monarchie  der  Hthrikr  (from  the  Spanish  of 
Vine.  Marques  de  S.  Philippe,  NUrnb.  n.  d.  s.  1.  vol.  i) ; 
Wehner,  De  npublica  Hebraorum  (Vitemb.  1657). 

G'Ovemor,  a  term  used  by  the  A.  V.  to  denote  va- 
rious degrees  of  authority  and  power :  absolute  and 
limited,  acquired  by  birth  or  by  election,  military  and 
civil.  The  numerous  and  mostly  vague  original  terms 
are  found  in  other  passages  translated  by  "ruler," 
**chief,"  "prince,"  "captain,"  etc. 

1.  -T^M,  noffid^  (Phoen.  153,  Kn^J ;  Ar.  najid;  Syr. 
nigida ;  from  X3,  a  verb  only  used  in  Hiph.  and  Hoph. 
in  the  signification  of  to  teU),     The  original  meaning 
of  this  root  is  to  rwe,  to  become  conspicuous,  visible,  to 
be  in  front  (comp.  ^^t).,  prcesto,  vorttehen^  to  lead,  to  be 
first  (compare  Germ.  Ftirrt = prince).    The  noun  "^''53, 
therefore,  denotes  a  prominent  personage,  whatever  his 
capacity,  and  is  used  of  a  chief  or  priafect,  "  governor" 
of  the  royal  palace,  Azrikam  (2  Chron,  xxviii,  7  r  com- 
pare 1  Kings  iv,  6 ;  Isa.  xxii,  15 ;  oicovomoc,  chamber- 
lain, secretary  of  state),  whose  power  (P3dl3^)  seems 
to  have  been  very  considerable  (compare  Isa.  xxii,  21 
sq.  "  Shebnah  .  I  .  a  nail  to  the  throne"),  and  who, 
it  would  appear,  was  distimruished  from  the  other 
court  officers  by  a  particularly  brilliant  uniform  (gir- 
dle and  rol)e),  and  to  whose  insignia  belonged  a  kej' 
worn  over  the  shoulder.     In  a  wider  sense  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Temple :  Azariah,  the 
high-priest,  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron.  ix, 
11 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13);  Pashur,  "chief  gover- 
nor of  the  house  of  God"  (.ler.  xx.  1) ;  further,  to  the 
"leader  of  the  Aaronitcs,"  Jehoiadah  (1  Chron.  xii, 
27).     Again,  it  is  U(»cd  of  the  keeper  of  the  sncred 
treasury,  "  Shebuel,  ruler  of  the  treasures"  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24) ;  of  the  chieftains  of  a  tribe,  "  Zebadiah,  the 
ruler  of  the  houpe  of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xix,  11);  of 
the  "captains"  of  the  army  (1  Chron.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  21) ;  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  the  heu--ap- 
parent,  " Abijah,  the  son  of  Maachah  [the  chief],  to  be 
ruler  among  his  brethren"  (2  Chron.  xi,  22).     It  is 
finally  applied  to  the  king  himself:  to  Saul  (A. Vers. 
"anoint  him  to  be  captain,"  1  Sam.  ix,  16,  etc.),  to 
"Messiah  [the  Anointed],  the  Prince"  (Dan.  ix,  26, 
etc.).     In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  in  the  more  gen- 
eral sense  of  aristocracy,  "  Nobles"  (Prov.  vili,  16). 


raited,  exalted,  elected  ;  Sept.  y/yoif/if  i^c*  ^PX*^'')*  * 
word  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  families  of  which  a 
tribe  was  composed  (Numb,  iii,  24,  30,  82,  35 ;  xvi,  2, 
etc. ;  as  many  as  250  on  one  occasion.  Numb,  xvi,  2); 
and  who,  as  deputies  (commoners)  at  the  National  A^ 
sembly,  are  als^o  called  Nagit  of  the  congregation,  or 
Naeia  of  Israel  (elected,  called  to  the  assembly).    Bot 
it  was  also  used  of  the  twelve  aupreme  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  themselves  (Numb,  ii,  3  sq. ;  vii,  2  sq. ;  iii,  32, 
etc.).     Both  these  dignities,  the  chiefdom  of  a  family 
as  well  as  that  of  a  tribe,  would  appear  to  have  been 
elective— coirepponding  to  the  word  ^''trj — not  hered- 
itary, as  Michaelis  and  Winer  hold.     Ihe  Nan  of  Ja- 
dah,  e.  g.  Nahshon  ben-Aminadab,  does  not  descend 
frcm  the  first  line  of  the  tribe  (Numb,  ii ;  compare  1 
Chron.  ii,  9, 10).     The  Nasi  of  Issachar,  again,  b  call- 
ed Nathaniel  ben-Shuar,  a  name  not  found  among  the 
eldest  sons  of  this  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  1-3).     Fuially, 
in  the  table  of  the  Notts — ^no  doulit  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes — to  whom  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
was  intrusted  by  Moses  at  his  death,  no  son  of  the  Xa- 
sis  of  the  desert  occurs  (Munk,  Palest,  p.  194).     K^"} 
is  further  employed  for  generals,  under  a  head  (CS*), 
1  Chron.  vii,  40 ;  of  Abraham,  a  Nasi  of  God,  a  mighty 
sheik;  for  non-Israelitish  "princes:"  oftheHidian- 
ites  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  and  of  the  Hivites  (Shechem) 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  2).     On  the  Maccab»an  coins  Simeon 
is  called  "  Nasi  of  Israel."     Nasi  was  alfo  the  offidal 
name  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (under  nhom 
stood  the  "  father  of  the  tribunal,  or  vice-president*'), 
whose  seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventy-one  meat- 
bers  (Maim.  Jad.  Chaz.  xiv,  Syn.  i). 

3.  T^pB,  paktd^  (from  "IpB,  to  appoint),  an  agker, 
official,  magistrate,  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  dele- 
gate of  the  high-priest,  who,  together  with  the  king's 
scribe,  had  to  empty  the  chest  containing  the  contri- 
bution to  the  Temple  (2  Chron,  xxiv,  11);  to  the  I.e- 
vites  (Neh.  xi,  22);  to  the  "chief"  of  the  Terople(J^r. 
XX,  i,  2);  to  "officers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
XX ix,  20) ;  to  a  military  commander  (2  Kings  xxv, 
19 ;  Jer.  liii,  25),  and  to  his  adjutant  or  principal  man- 
ager (Judg.  ix,  28).  Further,  to  the  officers  whom 
Joseph  suggested  that  Pharaoh  should  put  over  Egypt 
during  the  years  of  the  famine  (Gen.  xli,  34) ;  to  thoF* 
who  were  to  gather  all  the  virgins  unto  Sbusban  for 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii,  3) ;  to  prajfects,  "over^eeis,"  etc, 
(Neh.  xi,  9 ;  xii,  42) ;  and,  finall) ,  to  the  nobles  or 
"  princes"  of  the  king  (Jer.  xx,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,8). 

4.  a'^bl?»  ShaUH\  Heb.  and  Aram,  (from  obr,  to 
rule,  have  power,  Arab.  id.  cc;mp.  Sultan) ;  "  one  who 
hath  power"  (Eccles.  viii,  8);  "Arioch,  the  kings 
captain"  (D«n.  ii,  15);  "Joseph,  the  governor  over 
the  land"  (Gen.  xiii,  6);  a  "mighty  man"  or  hcio 
(Eccles.  vii,  19);  a  "king"  or  satrap  (Ezra  iv,  20); 
Daniel,  the  third  "  ruler"  (Dan.  v,  29),  etc  The  verb 
IsW  is  also  used  in  later  Hebrew  in  the  sense  "to 
have  power,"  of  evil  hours,  evil  spirits,  etc 

6.  ri5ibK,/ltf«/)A'(from?!bX;  Arab.  id.  tojow,  etc.); 
originally,  one  who  is  put  over  a  "  thousand,"  or  T^X, 
viz.  the  round  number  of  families  which  constitute  s 
clan  or  subdivision  of  a  tribe  (comp.  old  Saxon  "Hun- 
dred"). It  is  first  used  of  the  chiefs,  "dukes,"  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi;  1  Chron.  i,  51);  we  fod  it  at  a 
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later  period  also  applied  to  Jewish  chiefs  (Zech.  ix,  7 ; 
xii,  5,  6).  This  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  the  captain  of  a  body  of  a  thousand  men,  or  with 
the  **  rulers  of  thousands/*  a  kind  of  magistrates  se- 
lected by  Moses,  on  the  advice  of  Jethro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judr^ingthe  smaller  matters  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert;  and  who  were,  at  a 
later  period,  superseded  by  the  regular  institution  of 
the  judges.     The  farther  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 

of  "friend"  (parallel  with  7^,  companion,  Mic.  vii,  5; 
Prov.  xvi,  28,  or  >'J'^^,  acquaintance,  Psa.  Iv,  14) 
must  be  traced  directly  to  the  rout  (^^K,  to  cucugtom 
one's  self).  It  may  further  be  noticed  here  that  Matt, 
ij,  6  seems  to  have  read  the  passage  in  Mic.  v,2,  *^BbK21 
n'^in*^,  "among  the  thousands  [clans]  of  Judah,"  as 

min^  "^Blbxa,  "among  the  princes  of  Judah." 

Derived  from  the  partic.  act  (Kal  and  Piel)  are  the 
.following  four :  6.  p^'n,  ppHlJ,  CkokeJ/,  Mechtkek' 
(from  ppn),  lit.  an  engractTy  a  writer — soil,  of  laws 
(pH,  p]5n,  ppn,  law,  decree) ;  a  lawgiver  (Gen.  xlix, 
10;  Deut.  xxxiii,  21);  one  who  decides  by  the  law: 
a  jndge  (Isa,  x,  1,  parallel  with  *•  they  that  write ;" 
with  "they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,"  Judg. 
V,  14);  "the  Lord  is  our  jndge,  the  Lord  is  our  LitO' 
glvtr^  the  Lord  is  our  king"  (Isa,  xxxiii,  22) ;  *'  princes 
decree  justice"  (Prov.  viii,  15),  etc.  The  Talmud  has 
retained  the  original  meaning  of  engraving,  painting, 
writing,  e.  g.  np-^pn  "p'^y^  (Gem.  Pes,  1,  a),  is  ex- 
plained by  "of  the  engravers,  scribes"  {Aruch^  s.  v.), 
and  the  imitation  implied  in  the  notion  of  "drawing' 
has  become  fixed  in  the  word  TX^T\  (Talm.  Chul,  41,  b, 
'*  that  he  shall  not  imUate  the  Sadducees"). 

7.  hv^,  Mo9heV  (bd^,  to  he  $trong\  one  who 
reigns^  holds  dominion,  "rules;"  used  for  nearly  all 
degrees  of  power:  of  the  taskm  t^ter  of  the  ant  (Prov. 
vi,  7),  the  husband  who  rules  his  wife  (Gen.  iii,  16), 
Eliezer,  who  had  the  management  of  Abraham's  house 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2),  Joseph,  the  second  in  command  over  a 
country  (Gen.  xlv,  8),  an  absolute  king  (Psa.  cv,  20; 
Isa.  xvi,  1) ;  al»o  in  the  bad  sense  of  despot  (Isa.  xiv, 
5) ;  of  the  Messiah  (Mic.  v,  1) ;  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
12 ;  Psa.  ciii,  19),  etc.  No  less  is  the  word  applied  to 
the  sway  which  the  sun  and  moon  hold  over  day  and 
night  (Gen.  i,  18  ["omnium  moderator  et  dux* sol," 
Cic.  Tiigc.  i,  68 ;  "sol  coeli  rector,"  Pliny,  ii,  4]).  In 
the  Taimudical  tract  Jad.  76,  bri^  is  used  for  Pha- 
raoh. 

8.  nir,  Sar  (from  nnr,  to  rule,  reign ;  comp.  Phoen. 
"ra-lO,  T^OX-iD;  Assyr.  no,  king,  e.  g.  "Nabukudur- 
rusur  Sar  Babilu,"  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baliylon, 
Inscr.  Borsippa,  etc.),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  de- 
grees of  chiefdom  or  wardcnship.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xl,  16),  to  the  cliief  bub- 
ler  (xl,  2),  to  the  "  ruler  over  the  cattle"  (xlvii,  6).  to 
the  keeper  of  the  pri:H>n  (xxxix,  21),  to  the  taskmaster 
of  the  Israelites  (^Exod.  i,  11),  to  the  "prince  of  the 
eunuchs"  (Dan.  i,  7),  to  the  "  master  of  the  sontr," 
Chenaniah(l  Chron.  xv,  27);  further,  to  prefects,  civil 
or  military,  of  very  limited  or  very  ext«^nsive  authori- 
ty: Zebul,  the  "ruler  of  Shechem"  (Jiidg.  x,  30); 
"Amon,  the  governor  of  the  citv"  (1  Kings  xxii,  26); 
prefects  of  the  provinces  (1  Kings  xx,  15);  "decu- 
rion"  (Exod.  xviii,  21);  "a  captain  of  fifty,"  Trtrrrj- 
KovrapxoQ  (2  Kings  i,  19);  captains  (judges)  over 
hundreds  (Deut.  i,  15) ;  over  a  thousand  (1  Sara,  xviii, 
8);  over  many  thousands  (1  Chron.  xv,  25);  *' cap- 
tain over  half  of  the  chariots  of  war"  (1  Kings  xvi,  9); 
"captain  of  the  host"  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  2);  general-in- 
chief  (Gen.  xxi,  22;  1  Sam.  xii,  9);  hence  used— after 
God  of  hosts. -of  God  himself  (Dan.  viii,  11).  It  oc- 
curs by  itself  in  the  absolute  state  as  a  parallel  to 
*'judire:"  "who  has  made  thee  a  princ^i  and  a  jndge 
over  us?"  (Exod.  ii,  14);  to  "elder"  (Ezra  x,  8),  to 


"counsellor"  (Ezra  vUi,  25),  to  "king"  (Hob.  iii,  4). 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  are  called  0*^*^1!?,  merchant- 
princes  (Isa.  xxiii,  9);  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
noblemen  and  courtiers,  "the  princes  of  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xii,  15);  "princes  of  Zoan"  (Isa.  xix,  11, 13). 
The  priests  are  called  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  sanctua- 
ry (Isa.  xliii,  28;  1  Chron.  xxy,  5),  and  the  chief- 
priests  again  are  called  prinoea  oflhepriegU.  Gradu« 
ally  the  word  came  to  be  used  of  angels,  as  patrons 
and  representatives  of  special  nations  (guardian  an- 
gels) :  of  Persia  (Dan.  x,  18,  20) ;  of  Greece  (Dan.  x, 
20);  of  Israel  (x,  21);  Michael,  "the  great  prince" 
(xii,  1);  the  chief  princes  (x,  18);  "the  Prince  of 
princes" — God  (viii,  25 ;  comp.  Sept.  in  Deut.  xxxil, 
8).     The  use  of  '^iQ  as  guardian  angel  is  retained  in 

the  Midrash,  but  the  word  is  also  applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  "  a  hero  at  the  table,  a  mighty  drinker"  {Nidd, 
16,  etc.).     See  Captain. 

Of  foreign  origin  is,  9.  nno,  Pechah\  nnt,  HB ; 

Josephus,  t-KopxoQ^  of  Tatnai  {Ani,  xi,  4,  4).  This 
word  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Persian  for 
^'mafffuUes'*  (Bohlen)  ;  Persic  "to  cook''  (Ewald); 
Persic  for  "  Satelles,"  "  Pedisequus"  (Gesenius) ;  from 
the  Turkish  for  "general"  (Frahn);  from  the  Assyr- 
ian Pakha  (Sunscr.  Palhshu)  ;  whence  pasha — friend 
[of  the  king],  adjutant,  governor  of  a  province  (Ben- 
fey,  Stern) ;  from  the  Arab.  Pi,  "  the  lower,"  and  gdhf 

** royal  office"  =Pegah,  snb-king  (FUrst);  from  "the 
Arab,  verb  "inB,  tocdlen''  (Jahn) ;  and,  finally,  from  the 
Hebrew  Mns  =  ppn,  raykat.  It  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
prefect  of  a  province,  who  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  prefect  or  real  governor,  in  contradistinction 
from  -flB-nUjnx,  a  satrap  (Esth.  viii,  9);  from  liO  (ib.); 

from  "AD,  "sagan,"  municipal  officer  (Jer.  Ii,  28);  and 
from  T^i^,  **  king"  or  sub-king  (2  Chron.  ix,  14).  It 
is  used  of  the  "chiefs"  of  provinces  in  the  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  Babylonian  [Chal- 
dee]  (Jer.  Ii,  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  23 ;  Dan.  iii,  2),  Me- 
dian, and  Persian  empires  (Jer.  Ii,  28 ;  Esth.  iii,  12 ; 
viii,  9).  Palestine  stood,  while  under  Persian  domin- 
ion, under  such  officers,  called  *^ projects  over  the  riv- 
er" (Euphrates),  whose  official  residence  [i<DS]  was 

in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  7 ;  Ezra  v,  3 ;  vi,  6 ;  Neh.  ii, 
7, 9).  They  were  also  caWed  prai/fcts  of  Judah  (Hagg. 
i,  1) ;  e.  g.  Zerubbal>el  (Ezra  ii,  63 ;  Hagg.  ii,  21,  etc.) ; 
Nehemiah,  who  succeeded  Sheshbazzar  (Neh.  v,  6, 14 ; 
xviii,  12).  The  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into 
the  Hebrew  idiom  at  an  earl}'  period,  since  we  find  it 
used  in  1  Kings  x,  15  (2  Chron.  ix,  14)  of  the  tributary 
chieftains  "of  the  country" — together  with  the  "  kings 
of  Arabia  ;"  further,  of  Syrian  captains  to  be  put  in 
the  room  of  the  (vice-)  kings  at  the  time  of  Ben-hadad 
(1  Kings  XX,  24) ;  and,  finally,  it  passed  current  for 
any  person  in  high  authority  who  was  to  lie  propitia- 
ted by  gifts  Q,la\.  i,  8).     With  respect  to  the  B  of  Jiw 

den,  introduced  by  Persian  rule,  it  would  appear  that 
their  remuneration  ("  bread  of  the  governor,"  Ezra 
iv,  14)  consisted  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money 
("bread,  wine,  and  forty  shekels  of  silver,"  Neh.  v, 
1.')),  chargeable  upon  the  people  (Neh.  v,  18:  "One 
ox  and  j»ix  choice  sheep,  also  fowls,  and  once  in  ten 
days  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine").  Their  office  seems 
chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  the  tnxes  of  the 
province  (Ezra  vi,  8);  an  office  at  a  later  period  in  the 
hands  of  the  high-priest,  and  still  later  let  out  on  lease. 
See  Pahath-Moab. 

10.  The  Chaldee  term  ^ap,  Segan^  (in  the  plur. 
l''3:p)  is  applied  (Dan.  iii,  2,  27  ;  vi,  8)  to  the  govern- 
ors  of  the  Bahvlpnian  satrapies,  in  a  general  way,  in 
connection  with  other  official  terms,  from  which  it  is 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  except  that  it  appears  to 
designate  the  provincial  praefects  or  viceroys;  and 
elsewhere  (Dan.  ii,  48)  it  ia  applied  to  the  prafects 
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over  the  Magi,  of  whom  one  is  especially  entitled  as 
chief  or  supreme  (3^)  over  his  colleagues.  The  cor- 
responding Heb.  term  "{SD,  tagan\  is  spoken  of  the 
provincial  rulers  under  the  Chaldee  supremacy  (Jer. 
li,  23, 28,  S7,  where  it  distinguished  from  nno,  above ; 
Ezelc.  xziii,  6, 12, 23;  comp.  Isa.  xli,  25);  also  to  the 
chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
Persian  supremacy  (Esra  ix,  2 ;  Neh.  ii,  16 ;  iv,  8, 13 ; 
V,  7,  17;  vii,  6;  xii,  40;  xiii,  11;  in  many  of  which 
passages  it  is  associated  with  other  titles  of  office  or 
honor) ;  and  in  the  Targums  it  is  used  of  the  fficar  of 
the  high-priest,  or  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Temple. 
Correfipunding  to  tliis  term  are  the  modem  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac  words  for  satrap.  It  is.  apparently 
of  Sanscrit  origin. 

The  Greelc  terms  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  "  governor" 
are  the  following,  of  which  the  first  two  relate  to  pub- 
lic or  military  officers,  and  the  last  two  to  domestic 
usages : 

11.  'EQvapxnQi  Ethnareh(2  Cor.  xi,  82),  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which  he  act- 
ed. The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  47 ;  xv,  1,  to 
Simon  the  high-priest,  who  was  made  general  and  e/A- 
narch  of  the  Jews  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius.  From 
this  the  office  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  a  mili- 
tary command.  The  jurisdiction  of  Archelaus,  called 
by  Josephns  (H^or,  ii,  6,  8)  an  ethnarchy,  extended 
over  Idumssa  and  all  Judea,  the  half  of  his  father^s 
kingdom,  which  he  held  as  the  emperor's  vassal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (wii,  13),  in  enumerating 
the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  government  in  Egypt,  mentions  ethnarchs  ap- 
parently as  inferior  both  to  the  military  commanders, 
and  to  the  monarchs,  or  governors  of  districts.  Again, 
the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called 
by  Philo  ytvapxf}i'i  /*&. »»  Flacc.  §  10)  is  designated  by 
this  title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(^n/.  xix,  5,  2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  i4n<. 
xiv,  7,  2),  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary 
independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been  conjectured 
that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  govern- 
or of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this  conjecture  receives 
some  support  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix, 
24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  apostle.  But  it  docs  not 
seem  provable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  styled  **the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king; 
and  as  the  terra  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one 
who  held  the  citv  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the 
king's  vassal  or  representative.     See  Ethnarch. 

12.  'Hyc/iwv,  the  Procurator  of  Judea  under  the  Fo- 
mans  (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  employed 
(Lulie  ii,  2,  etc.)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Quirintift  over  the  imperial  province  of  Syria 
(see  Oerlach,  Die  r^iscken  SUitikcUterin  Syrien  vndJu- 
dda^  Berl.  1865).     See  pROcnnATOR. 

13.  OiKovofio^  (Gal.  iv,  2),  a  stficard^  apparently  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  a  minor's  property. 
See  Steward. 

14.  'Af)\trpiK\ivoc  (John  ii,  9),  "the  gorfmor  of  the 
feast.'*  It  has  bcRn  conjectured,  but  wiUiout  much  show 
of  probability,  that  this  officer  corresponded  to  the  rrv^i- 
TToainpxot;  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties  are  desoriJ>ed 
by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  Qiuejtf.  4),  and  to  the  arbiter  bi- 
bendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  iilessings 
upon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  days 
of  the  marriage  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  rprtirtwOTroioc,  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  (^Onom.  vi,  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of 
all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup-l)earen«, 
cooks,  eto.  But  there  is  notbins  in  the  namitive  of 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  apxirpikkivoQ  held  the  rank  of  a 


servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  presided  ;.t  the 
banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of  a 
feast  are  given  at  full  length  in  Ecclua.  xxxr  (xxxii). 
See  Arcuitriclincs. 

In  the  apocryphal  hooks,  in  addition  to  the  common 
words  dpxutv,  dtairorriCf  arpaniyugy  which  are  render- 
ed **  governor,"  we  find  iirurraryii;  (1  Esdr.  i,  8 ;  Jodith 
ii,  14),  which  closely  corresponds  to  T^p6 ;  tirapxt,^ 
used  of  Zerubbabel  and  Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi^  8, 29 ;  vii, 
1),  and  vpooTdrriij  applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ti, 
12),  both  of  which  represent  fine ;  tipwrrarric  (1  Efsdr. 
vii,  2)  and  trpovrarriQ  rov  Upotr  (2  Mace,  iii,  4),  ^  the 
governor  of  the  temple"  ='7'^a3  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
8);  and  aarpt'ifnii:  (1  Esdr.  iii,  2, 21),  "a  satrap,*'  not  al- 
ways used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent  of 
OTpaTtjyin;  (Judith  v,  2  ;  vii,  8). — Smith,  &  v.  See 
Pbincb. 

16.  In  James  iii,  4,  the  Greek  term  rendered  "gov- 
emor"  is  tv^vwv,  a  guide  or  director^  i.  e.  helnl^m^n 
(prop.  KvfiipviiTfiQi  whence  Lat.  gubemator,  Eng.  gov- 
ernor,  the  last  in  a  different  sense).     See  Ship. 

The  following  list  (modified  from  the  HiiUcal  Btpo*- 
itory,  1832,  p.  881,  882)  of  the  presiding  officers  of  Ju- 
dsa  (q.  V.)  will  be  found  useful  in  comparing  the  histo- 
ry of  those  times.  See  each  name  in  ite  place.  For 
those  of  Syria,  see  Syria. 

pKocvBAToaa  or  Jcn^A.  A.n. 

(1.)  Coponius 6>  9 

(2.)  Mnrciis  Arabiviuc 9-12 

(S  )  AnniuR  Hiifiin.    Thi!»e  three  were  appointed  br 

Au|fii«tus ;  the  two  following  hy  Tiberius '.  1 S-1S 

(4.)  Valerius  Gratus 15-tf 

{»  )  PoDthM  Pilatiia SC-re 

(6.)  MaroelluB,  i>ent  by  VlteUiiiBr  the  governor  of  Sjr. 

ia,  !n  place  of  Mlate 36-37 

(7.)  Manillus,  sent  by  Caligula. 37-4l> 

(8.)  I*ubliua  ]  etroniufl,  who  was  at  the  same  tins 
Rovernor  of  Syria,  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
himself  Under  his  suMesaor  Msrsus  al)KS  there  seems 
to  have  been  oo  distinct  procurator  of  Jndca  for  two 

or  three  years 44M$ 

(9.)  Cuspius  Fadus,  sent  by  Claudius 4.*M4 

(10.)  Tiberius  Alexnnder 4T-f» 

(11.)  Ventidius  Ciimanas 4^-tJ 

(12.)  A.  Claudfun  Felix &3-65 

(18.)  rortius  Feitus,  under  Nero K^-ti 

(U.)  Albinus tt-U 

(16.)  Geftslufl  Floms,  the  last  procurator  of  Jndca...  65- 
(16  )  Jocephua,  however,  speaks  ( H'ar,  vL,  4,  3)  itf  a  Msjtqs 
Autonins  Julianus  as  beiog  (or  having  been)  proroimtor  («v«- 
rpoiroT)  of  Jttdffia  in  the  last  struggle  with  the  Romans,  A.D. 
TO. 

Govisda,  Singh,  the  tenth  and  ]a<t  yuru  (teach- 
er) of  the  Fcct  of  the  Sikhs,  was  bom  at  Patnah,  in  Be- 
har,  in  IHGl.     lie  was  a  son  of  Tegh  Bahadur,  the 
ninth  guru.     He  was  educated  at  Madra  Des,  in  the 
Punjab,  where  the  Sikhs  have  always  been  very  nu- 
merous.    His  father,  whose  power  was  offensive  to  the 
Great  Mogul  Aurungzebe,  was  put  to  death  by  ordtr 
of  the  latter  in  1675.     Govinda  himself  had  to  retire 
to  the   mountains  surrounding  Djemnah,  where  he 
passed  twenty-five  year?,  devoting  his  time  to  relig- 
ious meditation,  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  of  the  relig- 
ious 1>ooks  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Persian  Isngusi^. 
He  then  undertook  a  religious  reformation  of  the  Sil^hs 
(q.  v.).     He  clnimed  to  lie  a  special  envoy  of  God, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  always  declared  that  he 
wa»  only  a  mortal  miin.     He  sanctioned  the  alioUticm 
of  caste ;  all  the  Sikhs  are  to  be  equal.     They  ms^t 
only  adore  the  one  God.     The  worship  of  MiiDt«  and 
of  images  of  the  Deity  are  regarded  as  acts  of  ffQper^ti- 
tion.     The  precepts  contained  m  the  Koran  and  the 
Puranas  cannot  procure  salvation.     The  faithful,  ^m 
the  contrary',  must  totally  separate  from  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  Hindoos.      They  are  permitted  to  kiU 
snimals  and  to  use  their  flesh.     Govinda  declared  ill 
to  be  infamous  who  would  kill  female  children;  bet 
to  exterminate  the  Mongols  was,  on  the  other  bsod, 
declared  to  l>e  a  meritorious  act.     War  was  to  lie  the 
occupation  of  all  his  followers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
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be  gave  the  title  sinffh  (lion  or  soldier),  and  threaten- 
ed with  excommunication  and  everlasting  damnation 
all  who  would  abandon  the  chief  in  a  battle  at  the  mo- 
ment of  danger.  For  admission  into  the  sect  a  Icind 
of  baptism  was  prescribed,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
meritorious  act  to  bathe  from  time  to  time  in  the  lake 
of  Amritsir.  Govinda  declared  that  he  would  be  ev. 
erywhere  where  five  of  his  disciples  would  be  assem- 
bled ;  and  he  introduced  a  kind  of  council,  at  which 
the  prominent  chiefs  met  to  discuss  public  afifuirs.  Go- 
vinda gained  many  converts  for  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 
His  relative,  Bam  Rae,  who  disputed  with  him  the  title 
guru,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  Having  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mongols,  he  twice  defeated 
them ;  but  finally,  as  all  his  allies  abandoned  him,  he 
had  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  his  states.  While 
he  endeavored  to  defend  his  strongholds,  all  his  chil- 
dren perished.  When  the  last  stronghold,  Tchamkor, 
feU,  he  made  good  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervish, 
and  safely  reached  the  desert  of  Bbutinda.  Having 
been  joined  by  many  of  his  adherents,  he  was  able  to 
repulse  his  enemies.  He  finally  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  Aurungzebe ;  but,  bo- 
fore  be  reached  Delhi,  Aurungzelie  died ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  latter,  Bahadur  Shah,  received  him  with 
marked  honor,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  governor 
of  a  province  in  the  valley  of  the  Godaver}*.  There  he 
died  soon  after.  The  Sikhs  regard  Govinda  as  supe- 
rior to  the  preceding  gurus,  and  none  of  his  successors 
has  been  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  title.  Govinda 
is  the  author  of  a  part  of  Denoen  Padthah  ka  Greuth 
(Book  of  the  Tenth  King),  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Sikhs,  which  is  written  in  Hindoo  verses,  with  a  con- 
clusion in  the  Pe  sian  language.  Of  the  sixteen  parts 
of  this  work,  the  five  first  and  a  portion  of  the  sixth 
are  from  Govinda.  He  also  made  additions  to  the 
other  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Greuth  (Book),  a 
collection  of  sentences  of  several  gurus.  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  Hehet  nameh  (Book  of  Rulep)  and  Ten- 
kha  nameh  (Book  of  Restrictions). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GmeraU^  xxi,  506  sq. ;  McGregor,  History  of  the  Siiht, 
vol.  i.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oozal.     See  Fledolino. 

Go'san  (Heb.  Gotan%  "(Tia,  according  to  Gesenlus, 
gnttny;  according  to  FQr8t,/orrf;  Sept.  Fat^^av  [v.  r. 
X^M^ap  and  Xui^ap]),  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  1 
Cliron.  V,  26).  It  is  also  mentioned  as  a  region  of 
Central  Asia,  subject  to  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix, 
12 ;  Isa.  XXX vii,  12),  situated  on  the  Habor  (2  Kings 
xvii,  6;  xviii,  11).  Ptolemy,  in  his  description  of 
Sfledia.  mentions  a  tOMm  called  Gauz'tnia  (jGtngr.  vi,  2, 
10),  situated  between  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Bochart  (Opp.  i,  394)  and  others  (so 
Bosenmtiller,  Hibl.  Geogr.  1,  ii,  102)  have  attempted  to 
identify  this  town  with  Gozan.  Rennell  further  states 
that  tlie  river  Gozan  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  is  the  modem 
Kinl  OzaHy  which  rises  near  Sinna,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  and,  after  a  winding  course,  joins 
the  Sefid-rud,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  {Geography 
of  Herodotus,  i,  621,  2d  ed. ;  see  also  Ritter,  Erdhtnde, 
viii,  615 ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  i,  267 ;  Kinnier,  Memoir 
on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  121 ;  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
I,  267).  This  theory,  however,  places  Gozan  too  far 
east  for  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Dr.  Grant  supposes  that  the  word  Gozan  signifies  "  pas- 
ture," and  is  the  same  as  the  modern  Gozan,  the  name 
given  by  the  Nestorians  to  all  the  hi  rblands  of  Ass^nia 
which  afford  pasturage  to  their  fiocks.  He  thinks  that 
the  ancient  province  of  Gozan  embraced  the  mountain- 
ous region  east  of  the  Tigris,  tfarongh  which  the  Kha- 
bdr  and  the  Zah  flow  {Xesiorian  Chi  isiians,  p.  125  sq.). 
A  close  examination  of  the  notices  in  Scripture,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Geography  of  Ptnlomy 
and  modem  researches,  enable  us  to  fi.x,  with  a  high 
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degree  of  probability,  the  trae  position  of  Gozan.  It 
appears  from  2  Kings  xvii,  6  (also  xviii,  11),  that  Go- 
zan was  in  Assyria,  which  is  there  distinguished  from 
Media ;  and  that  Habor  was  a  *'  river  of  Gozan."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Habor  is  identical  with  the 
Khabur  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Habor.  Gozan  must, 
therefore,  have  been  in  Mesopotamia.  The  words  of 
2  Kings  xix,  12  appear  to  confirm  this  view,  for  there 
Gozan  and  Haran  are  grouped  together,  and  we  know 
that  Haran  is  in  Mesopotamia.  The  conjunction  of 
Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harran  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  12)  is 
iu  entire  agreement  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
the  former.  As  Gozan  was  the  district  on  the  Kha- 
bour,  so  Haran  was  that  upon  the  Bilik,  the  next  afflu- 
ent of  the  Euphrates.  See  Charran.  The  Ass^-rian 
kings,  having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go 
on  to  the  other.  In  1  Chron.  v,  26,  Gozan  is,  by  an 
erroneous  rendering  in  the  A.V.,  called  a  river,  and 
is  distinguished  from  Habor.  The  true  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  in  this  passage  Habor  is  the  name 
of  a  district,  probably  that  watered  by  the  lower  Kha- 
bur ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Gozan,  is  called  ItlA  ^n3,  the 

river  of  Gotan.  Gozan  seems  to  be  mentioned  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Ptolemy  states  that 
Gauzamtis  (Pav^ai/trU')  wiA  one  of  the  provinces  of 
MeM>potamia  adjoining  Chalcitis  {Geoyraph,  v,  18,  4). 
The  same  province  Strabo  calls  Mygdonia  (xvi,  1,  27), 
which  may  probably  be,  as  suggested  by  Rawlinson, 
another  form  of  the  same  name  {A  ncient  Monarchies, 
i,  245),  73  being  prefixed  and  ^  rendered  into  ^.  As  we 
find  Halah,  Habor,  and  Haran  grouped  together  in 
Mesopotamia ;  as  we  find  beside  them  a  province  call- 
ed Gauzanitis;  and  as  in  Scripture  Gozan  is  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above  places,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Gozan  and  Gauzanitis  are 
identical.  Gauzanitis  lay  along  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  Mons  Masius,  and  extended  over  the  region 
watered  by  the  upper  Khabur  and  Jerujer  rivers  to  thd 
ranges  of  Sin  jar  and  Hamma.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  an  undulating  plain,  having  a  poor  soil  and  scanty 
vegetation  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  275).  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Layard  describes  the  tract  imme- 
diately along  the  Khabur  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility 
(ib.  p.  227).    See  Captivity. 

Graal  (Gral,  from  the  old  French,  but  originally 
Celtic  word  Great,  Provencal  grazal,  and  in  mediieval 
Latin  gradalis)  signifibd  originally  a  "bowl-shaped 
vessel.'*  The  poetry'  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  nu- 
merous mention  of  the  Saint  Grul  (in  old  French  San 
gricU),  a  vessel  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  precious 
stone,  and  endowed  with  wonderful  virtues.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  earth 
by  angels,  and  kept  first  by  them,  then  by  a  company 
of  knights  commanded  by  a  king,  in  a  temple  built  ex- 
pressly for  it,  at  the  summit  of  the  unapproachable 
mountain  Montsulvage.  The  legend  was  developed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  hy  the  addition 
of  Arabic,  Jewi!«h,  and  Christian  elements  during  the 
wars  lietween  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  especially 
in  the  wars  of  the  Templars  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France.  In  these  countries  it  became  a  favorite  tOem<« 
for  poets.  In  1170  it  had  became  confounded  with 
the  legends  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Round  Table,  by 
Chretien  de  Troycs  and  other  Troubadours  of  Northern 
France.  In  the  legend  of  the  Round  Table  the  Saint 
Graal  is  considered  ns  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the 
last  supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught 
the  blood  that  fell  from  the  side  of  Christ  (hcnco  the 
erroneous  meaning  attached  to  the  word,  as  Sony  real, 
i.  e.  royal  blood,  blood  of  the  Lord).  The  legend  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  old  French  by  Guiot  de 
Provins,  which  has  been  lost.  This  tale  furnished 
Wolfram  von  Escbenbach  the  materials  for  his  Parci- 
val  and  Titurel^  but  he  gave  the  snbject  a  deeply  allc- 
4;orical  meaning  of  his  own.     The  subject  was  mora 
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thoroughly  treated  by  the  author  of  the  seoond  T^Uur^ 
in  1270 ;  yet  he  connects  it  with  the  legends  of  Lohen- 
grin and  of  Prester  John. 

The  legend  of  the  Saint  Graal  is  of  some  importance 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Church.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  word  itself  ffraal^ 
from  Garalah  (nb*!?),  i.  e,/ortskiny  in  allusion  to  the 
blood  shed  in  circumcision  as  the  type  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  But  it  appears  certain  that  it  means  a  vessel| 
cupf  or  shell.  A  costly  cup  was  really  found  by  the 
lirst  crusaders  at  Caesarea.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  brought  it  to  Genoa,  where  it  remained  for 
several  centuries  in  the  chapel  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Church  of  SL  Lorenzo,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  the  legend  of  Prester  John,  as  joined  with  the 
San  Graalj  and  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  Gnos- 
tic sect  Icnown  by  the  sppellation  o(  DitcipUs  of  John 
(Sabians,  Zabians,  Nazareans,  Mendeans,  Baptists). 
Not  only  the  name  John,  but  the  locality  assigned  in 
the  legend  (viz.  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire),  as  well  a»  the  fact  that 
in  this  Gnostic  sect  the  king  is  at  the  same  time  high- 
priest,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  connection.  1  he 
«M  of  the  Graal,  according  to  the  tradition,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  claimed  on  every  Good  Friday  there  comes 
into  it,  from  heaven,  a  holy  wafer,  which  is  intended 
as  the  food  for  many ;  thus  the  Graal  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  (Matt. 
XV,  82).  It  provides  food  and  drink  in  abundance  for 
the  mitiaied,  but  to  them  alone  is  it  visible.  It  cannot 
be  obtained  by  violence,  but  is  to  be  received  by  faith. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  legend  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  wanderingt 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  which  came  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  afterwards  to  return  again  to  the  East,  points  the 
Church  to  the  duty  of  missionary  enterprise,  etc.  In 
all  these  poetical  legends  one  point  is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  notice :  it  is  the  evidence  thcjy  afford  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Chriittian  mind  in  all  ages  to  fathom 
the  uniktfaomable,  and  to  cling  to  the  memory  of  past 
events,  and  to  reproduce  them.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son it  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  and  the  image,  between  the  real 
facts  and  the  errors  which  have  grown  up  around  them. 
By  a  just  criticism,  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
in  latter  times  has  been  much  studied,  can  be  made 
very  useful  for  the  history  of  theology'. — See  BUsching. 
Der  heU.  Gral «.  a^ine  Hater  (Altdeuttchet  Mutevm^  Berl. 
1809,  vol.  i) ;  Boisser^e,  Ueber  d,  Besckreibunff  d.  hfil. 
GraT*  (Mun.  1884);  C.Lachmann,  Wolfram  von  i:schen' 
bach  (Berlin,  1888,  2d  ed.  1854);  San  Marte  (Schultz), 
Die  Sage  v,  heil.  Gral  {Leben  u.  Dichfen  Ws  r.  E»chen- 
bachy  1841,  vol.  ii);  K.  Simrock,  Pareitfol  und  TUurd 
(Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1842);  C.  F.  Gdschel,  Die  Sage  p. 
Pareival  u.  v.  Gral,  etc.  (Berlin,  1855) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyk'op,  v,  314  ;  Dunlop,  Jlistnry  of  Fictiony  p.  78  sq. 
(London,  1846, 1  vol.  8vo);  BuUtinch,  Age  ofChivalryy 
p.  185-226  (Boston,  1866, 8vo). 

Gra'^ba  QAypafia  r.  r/Ayya pa,  Ynlg.  A  rmacha), 
given  (1  Esdras  v,  29)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Neth- 
inim  ('*  servants  of  the  Temple")  whose  "sons"  return- 
ed from  the  captivity :  evidently  the  Haoabah  (q.  v.) 
or  Haoaba  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  46;  Neh.  vii,  48). 

Grabe,  Jorann  Ernst,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg,  Prupsin,  July  10, 1666.  He 
studied  theology  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but,  having  iml)il)€>d  the  High-church 
theory  of  apostolicnl  succession,  be  thought  of  joining 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
Spener,  he  went  in  1697  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  William  III,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year.  In  1700  he  was  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  was  presented  to  a  chaplaincy  of  Chrift 
Church,  Oxford,  which  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointment he  ever  held.    Upon  the  accession  of  Queen 


Anne  his  pension  was  oootinned,  and  in  1706  the  Vti^ 
versity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  llteraiy  labon,  in 
which  he  was  industriously  occupied  until  hb  death, 
Nov.  14, 1711. 

Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  celebrated  is  his 
edition  of  the  Stptvaginty  the  text  of  which  is  founded 
upon  the  Alexandrian  MS.  then  in  St  James*s  Library, 
but  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.i  (Oxford,  1707) 
contains  the  Pentateuch  and  the  three  following  boiiki«. 
Vol.ii  was  to  contain  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  vol.  iii  all  the  prophetical  books ;  and  vol. 
iv  the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  etc.  Bat  after 
Grabe  had  begun  to  print  the  second  volnme,  he  wss 
induced  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that,  and  abo 
of  the  third  volume,  by  the  expectation  of  being  far- 
nished  with  important  MSS.and  other  materials, which 
would  enable  him  to  render  them  more  complete.  That 
no  time  might  be  lost,  however,  in  expediting  Ae 
whole  work,  he  published  in  1709  vol.  iv,  CbaCtMss 
Psalmitrum,  Jobiy  ae  tree  SalawumU  Uhroty  cmr  Apoo- 
rifpha  ejusdem,  neciion  Siracida  SapietUia  (fol.  and  Svo). 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion, giving  a  particular  account  of  the  reasons  why  be 
had  departed  from  his  original  order  of  publication, 
and  of  the  materials  which  he  expected  to  receive  in 
order  to  perfect  his  plan.  These  were,  a  Syriac  MS. 
of  the  original  books  of  the  Old  TesUment,  with  Ori- 
gen's  remarks  upon  them  ;  and  two  MSS.,  one  belong- 
ing to  Cardinal  Cbigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  of 
Louis  XIY.  Afterwards  be  received  these  MSS.,  and 
made  collations  frx>m  them ;  in  the  mean  while  he  had 
prepared  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  the  whole  work, 
and  also  collected  the  materials  for  the  ProUgomtma, 
It  required,  however,  so  much  time  to  digest  the  whole 
into  proper  method,  that  the  second  and  third  volumes 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death,  the  former  in 
1719  and  the  latter  in  1720.  He  also  published  Spid- 
legium  8S.  Patrum  et  hareticontm  eaee.  i,  ii  (Oxoo.  1714, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jtfsftm  Apologia  Prima ;  Iremen  adwerms 
Haretet  Libri  V;  EpiUola  ad  MUlium  (to  show  that  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  contains  the  beet 
version  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  that  the  version  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  is  almost  a  new  one,  made  in  the  third 
century) ;  An  Eeattg  upon  two  Arabic  MSS.  oftk^  Bod- 
leian library;  De  Forma  ComtecraUamu  E^haristim, 
hoc  esty  De/ensio  Eedesue  Graece  contra  Romemam,  He 
had  also  published  in  1705  a  beautiful  edition  of  Bishop 
Bullae  works  (fol.),  with  notes,  for  which  he  received 
the  author's  th&nktt.—UookyEixLBiog.  v,847i  Hersog^ 
Real-Eneyklop.  v,  810. 

Grace  (I-at.  gratia;  Gr.  x^'P'C;  Heb.  *IOn  and 
"jH),  a  word  of  various  import  in  Scripture  and  in  the- 
ology. 

I.  Scriptitrcd  Uset. — (1.)  Ph3rsical  beauty  (start  of 
form  and  person)  (Prov.  i,  9;  iii,  22;  xxxi,  80;  Fsa. 
xlv,  2,  etc.).     (2.)  Favor,  kindness,  goodness,  benev- 
olence, friendship  of  God  towards  men,  or  of  men  to- 
wards one  another  (Gen.  vi,  8 ;  xviii,  S ;  xix,  19 ;  3 
Sam.  X,  2 ;  2  Tim.  i,  9).     (8.)  God's  forgiving  mercyj 
as  gratuitous  and  opposed  to  merit  (Rom.  xi,  6;  Fplies. 
ii,  6 ;  Coins,  i,  6,  etc.).     (4.)  The  Gof  pel  generally,  a 
contradistingnished  from  the  law  (John  i,  17;  Rom* 
vi,  14 ;  1  Pet.  v,  12,  etc.).     (5.)  Certain  gifts  of  God, 
freely  bestowed;  e.  g.  miracles,  prophecy,  tongvei, 
etc.  (Rom.  xv,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  10 ;  Ephes .  iii,  8,  etc.). 
(6.)  Christian  virtues ;  e.  g,  charity,  liberality,  holi- 
ness, etc.  (2  Cor.  viii,  7 ;  2  PeL  iii,  18).    (7.)  The  giorr 
to  be  revealed,  or  eternal  life  (1  Pet.  i,  13).     Wilfoa 
(Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Communion  of  Saintt,  Oxford, 
1851,  8vo)  remarks  as  follows  on  the  scriptunl  use  of 
the  word :  *  *  Xa'pic  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  sixty, 
six  times,  of  which  number  it  stands  sixty-one  tinwi 
for  *jn,  and  its  signification  in  the  New  Test  cannot 
be  fairly  estinhited  without  reference  to  the  idea  ex* 
pressed  by  that  Hebrew  word«     This  is  drawn  alt» 
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gether  ftiom  Oriental  life,  and  implies  properlj  the 
good  will  and  inclination  of  a  superior  towards  an  in- 
ferior, so  much  below  him  as  to  seek  only  for  a  spon- 
taneous and  gratuitous  fiivor,  or  to  invite  the  favor 
onlj  by  his  needs,  humility,  and  supplications.  The 
favorable  inclination  is  manifested  in  a  Icind  of  conde- 
scending aspect.  Hence  constantly  the  phrase  *  find 
fkvor  m  the  tight  of  C3*^?3) :  compare  particularly 
Numb,  yi,  26, '  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee*  (T^in*^?)-  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  use  of  the  words  fil  and  "(Sn  in  the 
Old  Test,  it  will  appear  that  a  quality  is  sometimes 
implied  in  the  object  which  has  invited  the  favor  of 
the  superior ;  sometimes  the  favor  is  altogether  gratu- 
itous :  a  few  instances  are  subjoined.  1.  A  quality  or 
antecedent  merit  is  supposed :  Gen.  xxxii,  5 ;  xxxix, 
i,  21;  xlvii,  29;  1,  4;  1  Sam.  xvi,  22;  xxv,  8;  2  Sam. 
xvi,  4;  Esth.  ii,  16, 17;  v,  2;  Prov.  i,  9;  iii,  22;  iv,  9 
(in  these  three  places  xap'^ac,  tpiritual  gracu) ;  Prov. 
V,  19,  kinnula  gratia ;  xUi,  15,  bona  mens  dat  graOam ; 
xi,  16,  mulier  graiicB  (f  vxpitn-oc) ;  in  Nah.  iii,  4,  put- 
Ariiudo  mereiricit,  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
merit  or  pleasint;  quality  is  excluded  in  Gen.  xxxiv, 
11;  Exod.  iii,  21;  xi,  3;  xii,  36;  Numb,  xxxii,  5; 
Ruth  ii,  2;  1  Sam.  i,  18;  xxvii,  6;  Jer.  xxxi,  2;  but 
particularly  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  19,  when  TK  *^n5n|) 
"ihtt  ")«3M  is  translated  by  iXttfeia  ov  av  iXcw;  and 
Psa.  Ii,  8,  where,  and  in  other  places,  *QT\  has  nearly 
the  meaning  of  DH*^,  to  pity  and  commiserate.  IfTi 
stands  for  a  gift  of  free  love  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  12 ;  Prov. 
iii,  84.  A  merit  or  pleasing  quality  in  the  object  is 
neither  excluded  nor  necessarily  implied  in  Psa.  Ixvii, 
2,  and  elsewhere.  But  some  exciting  cause  of  th^  &- 
vor  is  supposed  in  Deut.  xxviii,  60 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  23 ; 
Job  xix,  21  (^Have  pUg  on  m*-) ;  Psa.  cxxiii,  6 ;  Prov. 
xiv,  86 ;  xix,  17  (He  that  kaihpitg  on  the  poor) ;  xxi, 
10;  Isa.  XXX,  18,  19;  xxxiii,  2;  Lam.  iv,  16;  Amos 
T,  15 ;  Mai.  i,  9.  But  the  best  illustration  of  the  He- 
brew idea  of  ^  grace'  will  l>e  derived  from  observing 
that  1|nPll,  the  form  of  which  implies  to  maHoe  one'* 
tUfan  obfect  n/graee,  means  not  to  deserve^  bnt  to  ffrag ; 
and  S'^S^snri  are  not  meriU^  t)ut  tuppUcationt ;  the  hu- 
mility and  abject  condition  of  the  suppliant  is  thus  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  favor  (1  Kings  viii,  38,  47,  69 ; 
ix,  8;  2  Chron.  vi,  24,  37 ;  Job  ix,  16;  xix,  16;  Esth. 
iv,  8).     nsnn  is  sometimes  prayer  and  sometimes  the 

favor  gained  by  it."  The  word  grace  occurs  128  times 
in  the  New  Test.  (Cruden).  Wilson  presents  all  these 
passages  in  a  tabular  form,  with  explanations,  and  re- 
marks that  a  comparison  of  them  will  show  that  '*  there 
is  not  one  text  in  which  the  word  grace  occurs  in  any 
connection  with  either  of  the  sacraments.*'     See  Sac- 

BAMRNTS. 

IL  Theoiogical^—The  word  **  grace*'  is  the  hinge  of 
three  great  theological  controversies :  (1)  that  of  the 
nature  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  between  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Pelagianism ;  (2) 
that  of  the  relation  between  grace  and  free  will,  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians ;  (3)  that  of 
means  (media)  of  grace,  between  the  Romanists  and 
Puseyites  on  the  one  hand  and  Protestants  on  the 
other.  For  the  treatment  of  the  first,  see  Pelagian- 
ism; on  the  second,  see  Arminianism;  Election; 
Predestination  ;  Will.  On  the  third,  see  Sacra- 
ments. 

Grace,  Letters  of,  gratia,  gratioea  retcripta,  is 
the  name  given  to  particular  rescripts,  by  which  the 
pope  sometimes  grants  especial  privileges,  indulgences, 
exemptions,  etc.  to  all  who  huve  participated  in  extra- 
ordinary processions ;  when  a  preliend  or  the  reversion 
of  nn  office  \s  the  reward,  then  the  letter  of  grace  con- 
stitutes a  gratia  txgpectaiiva  (see  E x prct  AXTiiC).  For 
the  canon  law  on  the  subject,  see  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Klrchen^Ltz. 


Oraoe,  Mbans  of.  See  Means  of  Grace  ;  Sac- 
raments. 

Grace  at  meals,  a  short  prayer  at  table,  implor- 
ing the  divine  blessing,  and  expressing  thanks  to  God 
for  the  food  he  has  provided.  The  propriety  of  sucli 
an  act  is  evident  both  fh>m  the  scriptural  injunction  (1 
Cor.  z,  31)  and  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  (Mark 
viii,  6,  7). 

Oradmontaina.    See  Grandmontains. 

Oradual,  an  anthem,  psalm,  or  part  of  a  psalm 
chanted  in  the  mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  gos- 
pel. So  called  because  the  chanter  stood  on  the  pulpit 
steps.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  book  containing 
the  psalms  chanted  at  mass,  which  was  called  gradate, 
or  graduate. — Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg,  ii,  46 ;  Procter,  Oa 
Common  Prager,  p.  8,  817. 

Oraduate,  one  who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a 
university:  the  name  is  usually  given  to  thotie  who 
have  obtained  merely  the  lowest  degree,  that  of  A.B. 
See  Degrees. 

OraBcia.    See  Grecia. 

GrUffe,  JoHANN  Friedrich  Chribtoph,  a  Ger- 
man philosophical  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  at 
Gdttingen  Feb.  16, 1764.  He  studied  in  the  university 
of  tliat  city,  became  pastor  of  Obemjesa  in  1784,  and  in 
1792  became  pastor  of  a  parish  and  professor  of  cate- 
chetics  and  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He  died  at 
Gottingen  Oct.  27, 1816.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
philosophy  and  theology,  all  more  or  less  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant.  Among  them  are  VoUttandige$  Lehrbuch 
d,  aligemeinen  Katechetik  nack  Kantiecken  Urundeatzen 
(Gott.  1795-1799,  3  vols.  8vo)  i-^Gnmdsafze  d.  allgem, 
Katech,  nack  Kantiech.  Grundsdizen  (Gott.  1799)  :—I)e 
Miraadorutn  Natura,  phUotophia  principiit  non  contra^ 
dicente  (Helmstadt,  1797): — Commentar  aber  emc  der 
echfoersten  Stellen  in  Kants  metaphgeitchen  Anfangt- 
grunden  d,  Naturwietentchajt  (Celle,  1798) : — Dte  Pas- 
toraUheologie  nack  ikrem  ganten  Umfange  (Celle,  1808, 
2  vols.). — See  Beyer,  Al^.  Mag,  fur  Predig.  vol.  xii; 
Doering,  GeL  Tkeol,  i,  626;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GSU- 
rale,  xxi,  684. 

Qraft  (tyicf vrpcZitf,  to  prick  in  or  spur  on,  Wisd. 
xvi,  11 ;  hence  to  iiuert  by  an  ineieian,  Rom.  xi,  23, 
A.V.  "graff  in^'),the  process  of  tnociitotiii^ fruit-trees, 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  (»f  the 
fruit;  by  taking  shoots  or  buds  from  approved  trees 
and  inserting  them  on  others,  where,  with  proper  pre- 
cautkms,  they  continue  to  grow  (Rom.  xi,  17-24).  By 
this  process  particular  sorts  of  fhiit  may  be  kept  from 
degenerating,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
raised  from  the  seed ;  for  the  Krafts,  though  they  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  the  stocks,  always  pro- 
duce fruit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  process  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  olive-tree  (Stuart,  Conunent,  ad  loc).  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to  breed  in  the  male  fig-tree, 
and,  being  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers, 
impregnates  with  it  the  stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The 
flowers  of  the  palm-tree  yield  fruit  only  on  the  female 
tree,  when  its  stigmata  have  been  fecundated  by  pollen 
from  the  male;  and  as  it  is  precarious  to  leave  this 
process  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  it  is  com- 
-  monly  done  by  manual  labor.  See  Fio.  The  Hr»- 
brews  appear  to  have  pinched  off  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees  during  the  three  first  years  of  their  growtti, 
in  order  to  improve  their  fruitf ulness  (Numb,  xviii,  12, 
18).     See  Tree. 

Grafton,  Joseph,  a  highly  respected  and  useful 
Baptist  minister,  was  lx>m  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1767. 
j  His  father  was  a  sailor,  but  atiandoned  the  sea  to  set 
up  the  business  of  sail-making  in  Providence.  Joseph, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  working  at  his  father^s 
trade.  He  was  hopefulh*  converted  in  1776,  and  join- 
ed the  Congregational  Church,  which  included  Bap- 
tists dissatisfied  with  strict  communion.     He  be^an 
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prtMhing  in  1776.  While  preflchirg  U>  »  lonereg*- I  Grain  (occun  only  «•»  rtnderioE  of  " 
tion  (.fSeiviratBa"in  Pl»inlield,Cnnn.,  he  rcconaid-  ,  g„gii  ^„  or  kernel,  Amog  li,  9;  «o«i 
dfed  his  view*  on  communion,  and  joined  in  1787  tba  ,  individuul  »eed,  e.  g.  ot  muBUm.  Matt. ' 
BaptiHt  Cliurch.  He  wu  ordaiaedii  p^uiCor  ofthe  Firit  |  ^^  wheal,  John  xii,  it;  1  Cor.  xv,  37)  is 
Baptist  Church  in  Newton,  Mbbj.,  In  178S,  where  for  ^  (|„  A.V.  inxiur  American  collective  f 


of  CO 


(q- 


nearly  fifty  year*  ha  continued  hie  rtudiei  and  Ulmrs  ;  ^_j  jn 'general,  which  i>  the  eignlflcatioD  of  -,31, 11,  or 
in  .  8ucce«ftil  pastorate  and  In  l.abitu^  activity  on  ,  _,^^_     ^^  Hebrew,  planted  only  •cAeof.  U^ltg.  and 


~3d.     The  Hebrew*  planted  only  wAeof,  Uirley.  * 
[  '■  ipelt  (comp.  laa.  jxviii,  26 ;  Eiek.  it,  9) ;  rye  and  otUt 
,  I  are  not  mentlaned  in  the  Bible  (in  the  Talmud  five 
Ui..'c«».    He  died  in  IBM.    He  pul,li^bed  fonr  sermon,  \  "P^^-"  »'  g"'^  «"  """«!.  »^^''»-  A'«to--  v".  *  •"•^ 
and  Bume  occasional  addn'sses.     (L.  E.  S.)  |  some  find  even   rye  and  oaU  In  the  Sno   PSlB 

Otabam.  Isabella,  a  womnn  noted  for  pietj-  and  "("^'sn-  of  ilmark.  i,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  acme 
intelligence,  one  of  the  •'  >aint»"  of  modern  time*.  She  ■  (g.  g,  Michaelis)  tiiink  that  rict  Is  referred  to  by  Fllis 
was  bom  in  Unarkshire.  Scotlund,  and  was  piounly  ed-  j  (|gj_  ^i^iii,  25),  in  oppoaltion  to  EoaenmUller  and  Ge- 
neated  by  l.or  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall.  ^       .^^     ,  seed-grain,  Vp-'\  P"^" 

Lord's  Supper.      Id  1765  she  waa  married  to  Dr,  Gra- 1  tioned.     See  Ckrkai*. 

bam,  and  aceoinpanied  bin)  to  Canaila,  where  his  regi-        Orfl  or  OraiL     See  Gbaau 

ment  was  stationed.     Her  husband  died  at  Antigua  in 

1774.     She   returned  to  Scotland,  and  supported  her  | 


]  ■  names  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  p 
'  gathered  entirely  fmm  Scripture;  at  else  becanae  i 
ised  in  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  Creed  hi 


la.  Oraphd  ^jpapya.  ypafh'),  terms  ordi- 
^„,        ,  ,™""  !  narily  used  in  the  ancient  Church  to  signify  the  Holy 

firther  and  her  four  children  by  ojBnmg  a  whool  for  ,  g^,  J„„,_     ^h      were  .L»  oeeaaionally  employed  » 
young  ladies.     In  1789  she  returned  lo  New  York,  and  ;  ^^   <^    .  ..     .'..,.--      .        .        .'       "^ --. 
opened  a  seminarj-.     In  1799  a  society  was  instituted  \ 
at  New  York  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with  small    •* 

children.     The  original  plan  of  the  ««iety  waa  formed  ■  ^^  ^^^^^^^'i^^,,  ^  "^Z  '^T^de^^^ iCT^i, 
U  the  house  of  Mr..  Graham,  and  a  Mf,^  the  in-  „^  ^  designate  the  Creed,  becau«,  the  «trcb». 

Mmcti-m  of  orphans  was  opened  and  "'^".'0'  Mrs.    ^^,  ^„  ^^J  ^  ^^j,  j,  ^  „™on.._v.l«in., 

s^'J"^;;r^!:J^oro;:E'et«;^  S:  i  ^-:  r  *^- «. « >  »'"«»-•  <^-  ^-  '^-  «■  ^ 

qualified  for  the  Usk,  and  engaged  them  for  a  small ;  "^  S    "  ^        .         , 

compensation  to  open  day  scho.>ls  for  the  instruction  Granary.  Originally  com  waa  kept  m  aubterra- 
of  the  children  in  distant  parts  of  the  citv.  She  also  nean  storehouses,  and  even  in  caverns ;  but  in  prog. 
■staiiliibed  two  Sunday-schnols.  In  1806  a  society  of  I  ress  of  lime  granaries  were  erected,  both  in  Ei--ypt  and 
Indies  was  organUed  to  procure  or  build  on  asvlum  for  PalesOne.  In  ibe  former  country  granaries  were  often 
orphan  chUdren.  Mrs.  Graham  remained  in  the  office  j  of  an  entenslve  character.  Thej-  were  laid  oat  id  a 
of  directress  of  the  Widows'  Socielv,  but  felt  also  much  very  regular  manner,  and  vaned  of  course  in  plan  as 
Interest  in  the  success  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  much  as  the  houses,  to  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
and  herself,  or  one  of  her  fkmily,  taught  the  orphans  I  believe  they  were  frequently  attached,  even  m  the 
dailv  until  the  ftlends  of  the  Institution  were  sufficient  towns;  and  they  were  sometimes  only  separ»>«j  from 
to  provide  a  teacher  and  superintendent.  In  Ifill  ,  thehonseby  ansvenueoftreee{Wilkinson,-1*;.^W. 
aome  gentlemen  of  New  York  established  a  Magdalen  I  abridgment,  i,  13).  They  had  vaulted  rooft,  and  com- 
Societv,  end  Mrs.  Graham  became  its  president  until ;  plete  arrangements  for  dep«it|nK  and  removing  the 
her  death.  In  IBM  she  united  with  aome  ladies  in  grain.  Dr.  Robinson,  when  visiting  Boj,  a  villagenot 
forming  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  in 
dustry  among  the  poor.  For  some  week 
previous  to  her  last  illness  she  was  favi 
with  unusual  health,  and  much  enjoyment 
of  religion.  She  died  on  the  a4th  of  July, 
IfH.  Few  books  have  been  more  widely 
Circnloted  than  iier  Ufi  and  Lelten  {la."l 
ed.  London,  IB-SS,  8vo).  In  America.  Dr. 
Mason's  sketch  of  her  has  been  widely  scat- 
tered  hv  the  Tract  Society.  Sre  Mason,  f 
Xi/%  o//«i6«I(o  CraAan.(N.York,l-;mo);  ( 
Bethune  (Mrs.),  f-rUWs  and  CiTrR7»n*n^  ( 
o/Jtfr».  O-mA-mi  (WW.  Bvo);  Jones,  CAris- 
lian  niofjTBphg,  p.  lf<9. 

Qraham,  Mary  Jane,  was  Iwm  in 
l^ondon  in  1803,  and  was  so  carefully  edu- 
eatrd.andso  industrious  in  study,  tlnitrhe    ^ 
aequiredaknowledge  of  nearly  all  the  mod-   \ 

em  languages,  as  also  of  Ijitin.  Greek,  and  FBvptlno  Cn. nary,. howl n 

malhcniaticj.     In  her  eighteenth  year  she      „    ^  ,„;.  bin,  e.  from  a  tadd.T,  rf,  by  wu-fa  borne  upon  the  iHooiwr, .. 
fell  into  Inlidel  doubts,  but  soon  emerged      .nd  the  .mail  MMlug  d«™,  o,  6,  Intended  for  Bklog  li  out 

fhrni  them  into  Christisn  light  and  hope.  .       ,     .        r         . ••  n™  .*re  Hverml  subtemiiMB 

To  save  others  from  a  like  experience,  she  wrote  the  ■  far  from  G.aa.  sa);s,  ..JJ^  "*"•*""'  "„'!uL  . 

--•   12mo     1833,  mo,  and  1853,    xxviii,  8;  Prov.  ih,  ID ;  Gen.ili,  W;  Find^^  ».  ' 


n  (London,  I83:>,  li 
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,i,  2S ;  Lake  xll,  18),    See  G.utw>. 
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Grandler,  TJrbaik,  a  French  priest  of  the  17th 
eentury  of  unhappy  memory.    He  was  educated  among 
the  Jesuits,  entered  the  order,  and  became  cur6  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  canon  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Loudun.    His 
preaching  became  very  popular,  and  not  the  less  so 
because  of  his  attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
Bitter  enmities  were  excited,  and  he  was  charged  with 
favoring  Protestantism.     A  manuscript  essay  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  found  among  his  pupers. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1630 
to  do  penance,  and  interdicted  from  service  as  a  priest 
for  five  years.     From  this  penalty  he  was  freed,  on 
appeal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.    This  triumph 
increased  his  boldness ;  he  returned  to  Loudun,  and 
soon  got  into  new  trouble.     In  1632  the  nuns  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  Loudun  became,  as  they  said, 
possessed  with  devils :  hysterical  convulsions  and  all 
sorts  of  extravagances  abounded  among  them.    Gran- 
dier  was  charged  with  '*  bewitching"  them,  and  send- 
ing *' legions  of  devils  into  their  bodies."    A  libel  on 
cardinal  Richelieu,  published  in  1632,  was  charged 
upon  Grandier,  with  no  ground  whatever.     He  was 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Angers  Dec.  7,  ICrs.     The 
charges  against  him  were  sacrilege,  adulter}'  with  the 
wife  of  a  magistrate  of  Loudun,  and  with  bewitching 
the  Ursuline  nuns.     The  records  of  the  trial  are  very 
carious.    One  of  the  necessary  signs  of  "  pos^e^sion," 
according  to  the  Romish  law,  is  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages not  acquired  in  the  ordinar}'  way.     The  exor- 
cist who  was  appointed  to  test  the  nuns  asked  one  of 
them  in  Latin  **  Quern  adorcuV^     She  answered,  with 
convulsive  contortions,  '*  Jesu*  Chi-ittus.^*     One  of  the 
judges  coald  not  help  remarking,  **This  devil,  at  least, 
does  not  know  syntax."     The  trial  lasted  a  loni^  time, 
and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Grandier,  who  was 
burnt  alive  Aug.  18,  1634.     But  the  devils  still  kept 
possession  of  the  nuns;  it  was  not  till  Nov.  5,  1635, 
that  **  Leviathan"  was  dislodged  from  the  head  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent;  and  ** Behemoth,"  the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  dssmons,  stubbornly  kept  his  place  till 
Aug.  15, 1687.     The  aflTair,  of  course,  caused  immense 
scandal,  and  a  small  library  of  pamphlets  and  books 
was  written  upon  the  subject.     Alfred  de  Vigny  re- 
counts the  story  of  Grandier  at  length  in  his  Cinq- 
Mart.     A  similar  trial  took  place  in  1647  with  regAtd 
to  certain  cases  of  possession  (or  of  crime)  in  the  con- 
Tent  of  Louviers.     See  Michelet,  Ixmis  Quaforze,  p. 
455  sq. ;  Journal  det  Savant,  Mai,  1689;  Audin,  Hitt, 
des  Diables  de  Ixudun  (Amst.  1693, 12mo) ;  Bayle,  Die- 
tionnaire;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxi,  &I4  sq. 

Orandxnont  or  Orammont,  Order  of.  This 
religious  order  was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Thiers, 
who  in  1076  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Muret, 
near  Limoges,  France,  to  lead  an  ascetic  life.  He 
wore  a  penitent's  shirt  made  of  meshes  of  steel,  and 
slept  in  a  bed  made  of  boards  in  the  shape  of  a  cof- 
fin. His  extravagant  asceticism  found  many  imita- 
tors, who  joined  him  in  his  retreat.  Unwilling  to 
take  the  title  of  prior  or  of  abbot,  be  only  called  him- 
self their  corrector.  To  avert  the  e\-ils  which  had 
ruined  so  many  other  monkish  orders,  he  required 
his  followers  to  make  vows  of  poverty  as  well  as  of 
obedience  and  humility ;  and  would  not  evpn  permit 
them  to  possess  a  church  or  a  piece  of  land.  Greg- 
ory VII,  however,  recognised  the  order  only  on  the 
express  condition  of  its  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Bon- 
edict.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  fotmder  had 
more  in  view  than  a  mere  return  to  the  originxl  strict- 
ness of  the  rules.  St.  Stephen  said  to  his  disciples, 
**  When  you  are  asked  to  what  order  you  belong, 
answer,  to  Christianity,  which  is  the  mother  and  tlie 
model  of  all  the  other  orders."  Two  cardinals  who 
were  going  to  France  as  nuncios  went  to  visit  Stephen 
in  his  retreat,  and  while  there  happened  to  ask  him 
whether  he  considered  himself  a  canon,  a  monk,  or  a 
hermit.  **I  am  none  of  these,"  answered  Stephen. 
Being  pressed  to  define  more  dearly  his  position  and 


that  of  his  followers,  he  said, "  We  are  poor  sinners 
whom  God  has  mercifully  called  to  the  wilderness  to 
do  penance ;  and  the  pope,  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest, has  himself  appointed  the  duties  we  fulfil  here. 
We  are  too  imperfect  and  too  weak  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saint  hermits  who  were  so  absorbed  in 
their  divine  contemplations  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  natural  wants  of  the  body.  You  see,  bei^ides,  that 
we  do  not  wear  the  habit  either  of  canons  or  of  monks ; 
and  we  do  not  desire  to  be  called  either,  as  we  are  far 
from  having  the  merits  of  the  one  or  the  sanctity  of 
the  others."  After  the  death  of  their  founder  (1124) 
the  order  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  of  Grandmont, 
near  Muret^  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Stephen 
had  given  them  no  written  code  of  rules;  tbe}"^  were 
transmitted  verbally  from  one  to  another,  until  Ste- 
phen of  Lisiac,  fourth  prior  of  Grandmont,  caused  to 
be  collected  and  written  all  that  could  be  ascertained 
of  the  words  and  acts  of  their  founder.  He  even  rep- 
resents himself  in  several  instances  as  the  author  of 
the  rules.  The  order  of  the  Grandmontains  spread 
only  in  France.  In  1170  there  were  sixty  convents 
following  their  rule,  and  so  great  was  the  respect  they 
had  gained  that  they  were  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Good  Men  (Jtoni  hominet).  The  relaxations 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  in  the  observance 
of  their  rules  are  to  lie  attributed  to  the  popes.  The 
later  history  of  the  order  is  chiefly  a  record  of  quarrels 
and  contentions.  It  was  extinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution. — Joseph  Fehr^  A Ifff^neine  Ge- 
tchichte  d.  Monchsnrden ;  Herzog,  RecU-Enryklop.  v,  315 ; 
Butler,  Licet  of  the  Saintt,  Feb.  8.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Grange,  a  farming  establishment,  especially  such 
as  belonged  to  ancient  monasteries.  Most  monasteries 
had  farm-houses  on  their  estates,  to  which  were  attached 
chapels,  as  well  as  barns  and  other  ofiices.  Many  of 
these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  chapels,  wrre  built  in 
fine  architectural  taste. 

Grant,  Asahel,  M.D.,  an  American  missionary, 
was  bom  in  Marshall,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1807.     He 
early  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  and  settled  in  Braintrim,  on 
the  Susquehanna ;  but,  losing  his  wife  four  years  after, 
he  removed  to  Utica,  where  he  acquired  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  as  a  phyMcian.     The  meeting  of  the 
American  board  at  this  place  in  18S4  wrought  an  en< 
tire  chantre  in  his  destiny.    His  attention  was  strongly 
directed  to  foreign  missions,  and, after  carefully  consid- 
ering the  subject,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
Dr.  Anderson.    Having  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
mission  contemplated  among  the  Nestorians,  he  was 
directed  to  join  Dr.  Perkins,  who  was  already  on  his 
way  to  Persia.     Accompanied  by  his  second  wife,  he 
sailed  from  Boston  May  11, 1835,  and  on  the  27th  of 
Octolicr  they  arrived  at  Oroomiah,  their  future  home. 
"The  district  of  Oroomiah  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Azerbijan,  the  ancient  Atropatane,  and  forms  the  fron- 
tier line  of  Persia  in  the  direction  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.    The  scenery  is  unrivalled  even  beneath  a  Per- 
sian sky."     To  the  missionary  the  scene  was  endeared 
by  the  most  sacred  associations.    **  In  the  city  of  Oroo- 
miah, and  amid  the  three  hundred  villages  of  the  plain, 
there  still  lingered  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  once  il- 
lustrious church — a  church  which  had  disputed  with 
Rome  herself  the  spiritual  dominion  of  half  the  world." 
See  Kestorians.     When  they  were  first  visited  by 
American  missionaries,  the  vast  jurisdiction  which  had 
once  comprehended  twenty-five  metropolitan  provinces 
had  shrunk  to  a  petty  sect,  hardly  able  to  maintain  it- 
self against  Mohammedan  oppression.    The  checkered 
history  of  the  Ncstorians  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Grant;  and  beinp,  moreover,  buoy- 
ed up  with  the  belief  that  the  Nestorians  were  treas- 
ured up  for  final  restoration  as  remnants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  ut- 
most zeal.     Dr.  Perkins  was  already  in  the  field,  and 
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Mr.  Merrick  had  joined  him  at  CoDstantinopIe.  To- 
getlier  they  commenced  the  work  of  establishing  the 
mission.  Dr.  Grant's  cliaracter  as  a  physician  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nestorian 
bidhu|M  and  priests  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  A 
school  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  work  soon 
extended  in  every  direction.  (For  details,  see  Nesto- 
KIAN9.)  In  1839  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  almost  inac- 
cessible region  in  which  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mar 
Shimon,  resided.  On  the  sides  of  the  rugged  hills  of 
Koordistan,  and  within  their  deep  ravines,  dwelt  the 
**Waldenses  of  the  East^the  Protestants  of  Asia." 
Among  those  hills  were  thousands  who  had  preserved, 
with  few  corruptions,  an  apostolic  faith.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  missionary  labor  among  them  were 
numerous  and  formidable ;  but  Mr.  Grant  was  not  to 
be  deterred,  and  finally  received  an  invitation  from 
the  patriarch,  with  the  promise  of  a  guard  through 
the  Koord  villages.  His  £time  as  a  physician  had  been 
carried  to  the  mountain  districts,  and,  indeed,  his  pro- 
fessional character  not  only  gave  him  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good,  but  often  saved  his  life.  Dr.  Grant 
remained  among  them  five  weeks,  gaining  all  the  in- 
formation he  could,  and,  soon  after,  his  wife's  death 
and  the  failure  of  his  own  health  compelled  his  return 
to  America  (1840).  In  consequence  of  his  report,  the 
lioard  decided  at  once  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
mountains.  Being  appointed  to  that  work,  he  return- 
ed to  his  labors  in  April,  1841.  In  company  with  the 
patriarch.  Mar  Shimon,  he  now  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  different  villages  and  districts  (1842).  A 
school  was  opened  at  Ashita  in  April,  1848,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurie  took  charge  of  the  station.  Soon  af- 
ter. Dr.  Grant  ascertained  that  the  barliarous  Moham- 
med, pacha  of  Mosul,  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Koords  against  the  Nestorians,  who  had  always  before 
maintained  their  independence.  Dr.  Grant  was  con- 
vinced that  this  independence  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  make  terms  with  the  Turks. 
This  the  infatuated  Nestorians  refused  to  do;  but  Dr. 
Grant  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of  sustaining  the 
mission ;  and,  though  abandoned  by  all  his  native  as- 
sistants, when  hostilities  commenced  he  hastened  with 
Mr.  Stocking  to  the  Persian  emir,  and  gained  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
triarch, but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  to  induce 
him  to  unite  with  the  Persians  against  the  Turks  and 
Koords.  The  infatuated  jiatriarch  had  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Mohanmied  of  Mosul.  The  wily 
Turk  deceived  him  with  promises,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nestorians  allowed  the  enemy  to  close  against 
them  without  resistance.  At  last  the  storm  burst, 
and  there  ensued  such  a  massacre  as  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  The  bodies  filled  the  valleys  and  choked 
the  mountain  streams.  All  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Grant  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  were  useless,  diough  for  some 
time  the  protection  of  the  emir  was  observed,  and  the 
missionary  buildings  were  left  undisturbed.  Soon, 
however,  thev  too  were  destroyed,  and  the  mission- 
aries  fled  for  their  lives.  After  Dr.  Grant  reached  Mo- 
sul, **  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  re- 
lieving the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded  the  city." 
In  the  spring  he  looked  forward  to  a  return  home,  but 
early  in  April  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  on  the  25th 
he  died  at  Mosul.  Dr.  Grant  published  The  Nfttoriana^ 
or  the  Ijogt  Tribet,  toiih  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Assyria, 
A  rmenid,  Media^  and  Mesopotamin  (Lond.  1841 ;  Bost. 
3848,  2d  ed.). — See  Lothrop,  Jf«moir  of  Asahel  Grant, 
M,D.  (N.Y.  1847,  38mo) ;  Laurie,  Grant  and  the  Moun^ 
tain  Nestorians  (Bost.  1853 ;  Sd  ed.  1856, 12mo) ;  Di- 
man,  in  New  EngUmder,  August,  1863,  art.  vii ;  New- 
comb,  Cyclop,  nf  Missions,  p.  661  sq. 

Grant,  JohziBOn,  an  English  divine,  and  an  au- 
thor of  some  merit,  was  bom  in  Edinburg  in  1778, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  passed  A.M.  in  1805.  He  became  rector  of  Bin- 
brvok  in  1818 ;  minister  of  Kentish  Town  Chapel  in 


1822 ;  and  died  in  1845.  He  was  a  faithful,  and,  at  tiie 
same  time,  a  popular  preacher.  Among  Us  writings 
are  a  History  if  the  ChMrck  ofEngUml,  and  of  tie  Sects 
ukich  have  departed  from  her  (Lond.  1811--2&,  4  vols. 
8vo)  i—Lecturu  and  Sermons  in  six  vols.  (Lond.  1821- 
4S)  I—Sketches  m  Dioini^  (Lond.  1840,  8to).— Dari^ 
Cyclop.  BibUtgraphiea,  i,  1802. 

arantham,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  bom  in  1688.  He  was  selected  to 
deliver  to  Charles  II  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  np 
by  the  Baptbts,  and  also  at  a  later  period  to  present  a 
remonstrance  against  persecution,  both  of  which  were 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  redress  of  grievances 
promised.  He  was  often  engaged  in  public  disputa- 
tions, in  which  he  displayed  great  logical  skill.  He 
also  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  Con- 
nould,  vicar  of  Norwich,  who  yet  remained  his  friend 
through  life.  Among  his  writings  is  Christianismvs 
Ptimitivus,  or  the  Christian  ReUgion  in  its  nature,  ccr- 
Uiinty,  excellency,  etc.,  vindicated  (Lond.  1678,  fol.).— 
Benedict,  Histo/y  of  the  Bcptists,  vol.  i ;  Darling,  C^cJrp. 
Bibliographica,  i,  1305. 

Granvelle,  Axtoike  Perrenot,  cardinal,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  politicians  and  diplomatists  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  at  Omans,  Burgundy,  Aag.  20, 
1617.     He  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology at  Lonvain.     He  became  canon  of  Liege,  then 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V  in  diplomatic  missions.    He  went  with 
his  father  to  the  diets  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and 
was  also  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  emperor,  but  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  array  the  Council  against  France.     After  the 
battle  of  MUhlberg  he  mans^ged  the  capitulation  of  the 
electors  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  is  said  to  have  altered  the  articles  so  that  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  being  free  frt>m  imprisonment,  was  ren- 
dered liable  to  it.     He  was  also  very  active  in  uphold- 
ing the  Augsburg  Interim.     In  1550  he  became  coun- 
sellor of  state  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Innsbrack,  drew  up  the  treaty 
of  Passau  in  1652,  and  in  1553  negotiated  underhand 
fur  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  of  England  and  Philip 
II  of  Spain.     When  Charles  V  resigned  the  crown, 
Granvelle  entered  the  service  of  his  son,  Philip  II; 
in  1559  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambr^sis  with 
France,  and  afterwards  remained  in  the  Netberiands 
as  prime  minister  and  counsellor  of  Margaret  of  Plv- 
ma.     Here  he  shared  largely  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  was  very  active  in  strengthening  Ro- 
manism.   He  founded  12  new  bishoprics.    The  School 
of  Baius  (q.  V.)  found  an  earnest  and  persevering  oppo- 
nent in  Granvelle.    For  these  servi^s  he  was  created 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  by  the  king,  and  cardinal  by  the 
pope.     Being  subsequently  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
too  great  leniency  towards  the  Protestants,  he  left  the 
Netherlands  in  1564.     He  was  finally  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on  in  1584,  and  died  at  Madrid  Sept. 
21, 1586.     His  letters  and  memoirs  were  collected  by 
abbot  Boisot :  thev  form  80  vols,  under  the  title  of  Tr^ 
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sor  de  Granvdla,  in  the  Archives  of  Besan^«n.  The 
most  interesting  of  them  are  published  in  the  iTocs- 
ments  inedits  pour  Ckist.  de  la  France.  See  Gerlach, 
Phil^)  J I  et  GranoeUa  (Brussels,  1842);  MoUer,  Uistay 
of  Ike  Dutch  Republic  (N.T.  1856, 8  vols.  8vo);  Pres- 
cott.  Hist.  ofPhUip  J  J  (Bost.  1865,  2  vols.).   (J.  N.  P.) 

Orape  is  the  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  ftJ- 
lowing  Heb.  and  Greek  words :  properly  ZiT,  mck\ 
grapes  in  the  berry  (Gen.  xl,  10, 11 ;  zliz,  U ;  Lev.  xxv, 
5;  Numb,  vi,  3;  xiii,  20,  23;  Deut.  xxiii,  24;  xxxii, 
14,  32;  Neh.  xiii,  15;  Isa.  v,  2,  4;  Jer.  viH,  IS;  Hos. 
ix,  10;  Amos  ix.  18;  "wine,"Ho8.  iii,l);  not  m  the 
bunch,  (rrcr^t'X^  (**  grapes,'*  Matt,  vii,  16 ;  Luke  vi,  44; 
Rev.  xiv,  18) ;  improperl}'  for  13^11,  pe'ret  (lit  seaffer- 
M^),  grapes  that  drop  oflf  spontaneously  (Lev.  xix,  10)} 
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pn^w -jtenni^,  ri^Vs,  oltlaUt',  (Jodg.  vUi,  2;  lu. 
iTii.6j  xiiv,lS;  Jer.xlix,9i  ObH].&;  Ulc.vli,!); 
"teadar  gnpe,"  '^^'^O,  ttmadar',  proti.  ■  vmailaaom 
(Cut.li,U,I6;  \ii,li)i  imTV'fr^p*.~i02,te'ter(Jab 
IV.33),  and  (cMtrfTc^w,  ~Dill,  to  wr  (1m.  xviii.t;  J«. 
ziil,Z9,30;  EMk.  iviii,  !) ;  inU  jrofKi,  CeKa, 
kfiiAnt'  [ise  Cockle],  k  worlhlcu  apaciea  (French 
lambntjHU,  •■>  Jennne  ftad  Jiircbi);  not  poiKOioua 
(GeUDius,  In  hii  Cimrntal.  M  /«.  i,  SSO  i  ii,  S64,  hu 
■liawii  Uut  the  caminoii  mdm  of  aamitiim  or  nW/*- 
baie,  moHt'iJiaod,  nata  upon  an  error  of  C«1aua,  ifta. 
rebel,  ii,  199),  laL  v,  !,  4.     Sw  Haisihs  ;  Kkbhels  ; 

In  mora  tbin  ona  puuge  of  Scripture  gnpea  are 
■MdiaftflKar>tlTea«n»,uiTiKeT.  slv,ie:  "Uather 
tbc  cluBlcra  of  tha  vina  afChe  euth;  for  her  grapea  an 
folly  ripe ;"  L  «.  tha  sppolntsd  tima  (or  the  eiecution 
of  divine  veDgeancs  haa  come,  and  tba  Iniquitiea  of 
the  inbabitanta  of  the  earth  have  made  them  fully  ripe 
Ibr  deatruclion.  Id  Uic.  vii,  1,  the  H^^re  b  well  ex- 
prcaaedhvNewcoma:  "Ai  the  early  fig  of  excellent  fla- 
vor cannut  be  found  In  the  advanced  ieaaon  of  the  anni- 
mer,  or  tba  choice  clutter  ofipapea  after  vlnbtge,  ao  nei- 
ther can  the  good  and  upright  man  he  dlacovered  by  dil- 
igent aearching  in  Israel."  So  in  Jer.  ri,  S,  »a  addreaa 
to  tba  Chaldiaaaa,  eiborting  them  to  rKora  and  pick 
Dp  thoae  fair  iahahltanta  that  were  left  before,  like  the 
grape-gleanlnga,  and  to  carry  them  alu  into  CBpIivity. 
The  Chaldnna  did  ao,  aa  may  be  aeen  (HI,  28, 29,  SO). 
In  Jer.  lUi,  9,  the  meaning  is.  that  when  the  enemy 
cauM  to  tpcdl  tbey  abould  meat  with  no  iDterruption, 


FalntliM  Onpea  (of  nalnral  ilie). 


but  ahould  glean  quite  clean,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
throughhuta.  (See  Blayney.)  Eiek.  xviii,  2:  "The 
bttaara  have  eaten  aour  grapea,  and  tba  children's 
teeth  are  Bet  on  edge;"  a  pmverbinl  expreaaion,  ex- 
plained by  the  C'haldee,  "  The  fathen  have  ainned, 
and  the  tona  are  araitlen."  In  the  second  command- 
ment il  ia  expreaaly  declared  that  tba  children  abould 
be  punished  in  this  life  far  the  idolatry  of  the  futhera. 
In  the  deatruction  hy  the  Babvloniana  tbe  Rood  were 
to  esc^je  (tiek.  vi,  i.  b);  but  ihey  were  »iily  to  de- 
liver iheiDNlvt*  (xir,  14,  20,  21).  Whenever  the 
children  bad  auffered  temporal  evila  for  the  idolatry 
of  their  fathen,  they  bad  Justly  incurred  *  punish- 
ment Kilemnly  denounced.  With  reapect  to  the  im- 
pending calamity  frum  Nebuchadneitar,  God'a  pur- 
pose  waa  tu   ubaerve  another  rule  of  oonduct.     See 

VltlB. 

Ontphmu,  CowntlTrs.  waa  bom  In  I4S2  at  AalM, 
in  Flandera.  He  was  secretary  of  the  citr  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  1520  pnliliahed  a  translation  of  Owh's  De  lib,r- 
tafe  ckriitiann,  with  a  Preface,  in  which  ho  aeverely 
coniuredtho  eondition  of  ttw  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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He  «a*  conaaqnently  arrested  (l^Sl),  imprisoned  at 
Brosaals,  cumpelltil  to  recant,  and  deposed  from  hiaof- 
Ace.  Tbe  later  yean  of  hia  life  be  spent  in  Ulemry  re- 
tiremeot  at  Antwerp,  aymjiattaiiiug  with  reformatory 
movements,  without,  however,  daring  to  be  their  avow- 
ed champion.  He  died  at  Antwerp  Dec.  19,  l-^iS— 
Uenog,  Btat-Encykl.  six,  677. 

Olksa  U  the  somewhat  indiaUnct  rendering  In  the 
Engl.  Vers,  of  aevera!  Heb.  terma : 

1.  It  ia  the  ordinary  nndering  of  the  Hebrew  wont 
^^Xn,  ckaliir',  which  signifiea  properly  an  inektd 
■pot,  fnm  tbe  root  ixn,  to  iadiue ;  but  tbia  root  also 
baa  the  second  meaning  to  jCaiiruit,  and  beoce  tbe 
noun  ftaquenlly  aignifles  "  fodder,""  food  of  cattle." 
It  designates  ripe  grass  Ht  fur  mowing  and  for  feed, 
and  in  this  aenae  it  occurs  in  1  Kings  xviil.S;  Job  xl, 
6;  Fiia.civ,]4;  laa.  xv,  6,  etc.  As  the  herbage  rap- 
idly fades  under  the  parchinu  heat  of  tbe  sun  of  Pales- 
tine, it  has  afTurded  to  the  sacred  writers  an  image  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  humun  fortunes  (Job  viii,  12; 
Fsa.  xxivii,  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity  of  humun  life 
(Isa.  xl.  6, 7  i  Pea.  xc,  C).  The  Sept.  renders  -i->^n 
by  liordrti  and  wiio,  but  most  frequently  by  )[uprDt,  u 
word  which  in  Greek  baa  pueaed  through  the  very 
same  modiflcHttone  of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  tepre- 
aentative  :  jfapTOC—fframem,  ^^fbdder,"  ia  properly  a 
court  or  iitdoted  ipaee  For  cattle  to  feed  in  (Homer,  //. 
si,  774),  and  then  any  feeding-place,  whether  Inclosed 
or  not  (Eurip.  /pk.  T.  134,  x»9-"n  ivBivSpm).  Geaeuiua 
queationa  whether  ^^301,  X'V^'S'  "'^  ^^  Sanac.  ia- 
rA=green,  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  aame  mot.  Sc« 
Lbbk. 

Id  tba  N.  T..  wherever  tlie  word  gtaaa  occurs,  It  la 
the  repreaentative  of  the  Greek  xuprof.  Tbe  dry 
atalks  of  grass,  etc.  were  often  osed  aa  fuel  for  the 
oven  (Matt,  vi,  30;  xiii.SO;  Lukeiii.SS).     See  Feet.. 

2.  The  next  most  nsnal,  and,  indeed,  more  appropri- 
ate word,  la  BtC^,iif'jA>,^rfa)  ^ou,  from  the  root  BtUJ^, 
to  gtrmmatc.     This  ia  the  word  rendered  jri^OM  in  Gen. 

II.IS,  where  it  b  distinguished  from  3b?,  e'KA,ttie 
latter  eigniiying  ierbi  suitable  for  human  food,  while 
tile  former  ia  it'-bage  for  cattle.  Goenius  soys  it  ii 
used  chief);-  concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at 
least  none  obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  sm^l- 
er  weeda  which  apring  up  tpontaneoosly  from  the  soil. 
It  properly  signifies  the  flrat  shoots  ^om  the  earth, 
lender  gnut,  young  iiHiage,  aa  clothing  the  meadowa, 
and  aa  aflordini;  the  choice  fooil  of  beaits  (Gen.  t,  11 ; 
Iaa.lxvi,14i  Deut.  xxxii,2;  2  Sam.  xiili,4;  Job  vi, 
5;  Paa.  xxxvii,  2,  etc.).  Tbe  sickly  and  forced  blades 
of  graaa  which  spring  up  on  the  fl.it  plastered  roofs  of 
bouses  in  the  East  are  used  aa  an  emijiein  of  apeedy 
deatruction,  becauae  they  are  small  and  weak,  and,  l>». 
Ing  in  an  elevated  part,  with  little  earth,  expowd  to 
the  scorching  raya  of  tbe  sun,  they  anon  wither  away 
(2  Kings  xix,  20;  Taa.  cxxlx,  6;  Isa.  Kxxvii,  27). 
(See  Hackett'a  lOtulra.  «/ Scrip,  p.  129.)  The  Sept. 
renders  it  by  ;^Xur),  as  well  aa  liy  I'lurof.  t^ariivit,  and 
triio.  In  Dan.  iv,  16, 10,  the  corresponding  Chaldee 
Vr;^,dethi,  is  used.     See  Hebb. 

In  Jer.  1, 11,  tbe  A.  T.  renders  ttti'l  nVlSS  as  the 
Jei/fratyraM,  and  the  Sept.  wf^IJiVfv/Wri'j-p.  It 
should  be  "as  the  heifer  treading  out  com"  (comp. 
Hoa.  X,  11).  k;^^,  doAd,  tbe  word  here  employed, 
comea  from  Ul'H,  to  iritimile,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding  term.     See  Foddeb. 

8.  3t;;?,  e'leb,  is  naed  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  Prophets,  and  as  diatinguiahed  from  the  forego- 
ing M^7.  ngnifles  hrrbi  for  human  food  (Oen.  i,  SO ; 
Psa.  civ,  14),  but  also  Ibdder  for  cattle  (Dent,  xi,  IE ; 
Jer.  xiv,  6).  It  iJ  the  gnsa  of  the  Held  (Gen.  ii,  6; 
Exod.  ix,  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (laa.  xUi,  IS;  Prov. 
xxvil,2&).    Se«H«t. 
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4.  In  Numb.  xxU,  4,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb.  wo.d  is 
Pl'Hi  y«'''«*»  "which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green  when 
followed  by  KC'H  or  nipr,  as  in  Gen.  I,  80,  and  Psa. 
xxxvii,  2.  It  answers  to  the  German  da$  Grune,  and 
comes  from  the  root  pl^^,  to  fimrish  like  grass. — Smith, 
s.  V.     See  Green. 

©Ijb,  le'keth  (from  O]?^,  to  be  toe  ripe),  in  the  '*  af- 
ter-math" or  *'  rowen"  that  springs  up  on  meadows 
after  being  once  mown  (**  latter  growth,"  Amos  vii, 
1).     See  Meadow. 

"  Mown  grass"  is  Tft,pez,  a  mowing  or  mown  mead- 
ow (Psa.  Ixxii,  6 ;  Amos  vii,  1).     See  Mower. 

Drg  grots  or  self-made  hay  is  called  ISISn,  chath^ 
(uh\  "  char'  (Isa.  v,  24 ;  xxxiii,  11).  See  Stubble. 
As  in  Matt,  vi,  30,  where  a  lily  is  called  "  the  grass 
of  the  field,"  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Latin  gramen 
and  the  £ngU»h  "grass,"  the  Hebrew  equivalent  had 
a  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
"grasses"  (^Graminea)  of  the  botanist.  These  are 
themselves  a  very  ample  order,  ranging  from  diminu- 
tive plants  like  our  own  mouse-ear  barley  to  the  bam- 
boo which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
an  Indian  jungle,  and  including  productions  as  vari- 
ous as  the  Artmdo  donax  of  Southern  Europe,  which 
furnishes  the  fisherman  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver 
with  his  **reed,"  the  cereals  which  supply  to  all  man- 
kind the  staff  of  life,  and  the  sugar-cane  which,  on  the 
table  of  the  humblest  artisan  in  Europe  or  America, 
places  luxuries  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor.  -See 
Reed. 

But  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  are  usually  thinking 
of  the  narrow  blades,  so  thickset  and  tender,  which 
form  the  sward  on  a  meadow,  or  the  matchless  turf  on 
an  English  lawn.  Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a  separate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  glossy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  spiry  blades,  and  throwing  out  similar 
leaves  from  its  joints,  till  it  ends  in  blossoming  f  pike- 
lets, loose  or  more  compact,  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  b  over,  show  the  taper  corn-like  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  even  as  we  reserve  the  fruit  of  the  cereal 
grasses  as  food  for  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home,  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grass  "which  grows  for  the  cattle"  of 
other  lands;  with  the  "tu88ac,"for  instance,  whose 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
herds  both  amphibious  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampas-jrrass,  under  which  the 
huntsman  can  ride  and  see  high  overhead  its  "plume 
of  silvery  feathers." 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  is  of  less  importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allusions  may  very  well  be  understood  with- 
out l)eing  able  to  identify  the  species.  The  psalmist 
wishes  (Psa.  cxxix,  6)  that  the  haters  of  Zion  may  be 
"  as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth 
afore  it  groweth  up,"  or,  as  it  should  be  rendered, 
"  before  it  is  plucked  up"  (Fee  Hengstenberg,  Walford, 
etc.) ;  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  27)  speaks  of  vanquished 
populations  "as  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."  On 
the  fiat  roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  grass 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered 
away  by  the  first  weeks  of  sunshine.  "When  I  first 
came  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "mj- 
house  was  connected  with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my 
house,  he  actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off;  and 
I  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danjrer ;  for  it 
would  require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufficient  to 
bum  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem"  (Land  and  Book^ 


li,  674).  Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  often  see  grass 
and  even  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  of  a  thatched 
cottage,  and  a  goat  peradventure  nibbling  the  herbage 
before  it  is  withered.  The  dew  *' distilling"  on  the 
grass,  and  the  rain  descending  on  the  mown  grass,  or 
rather  on  the  grass  which  has  been  close-broH-sed  by 
the  cattle,  furnish  the  sacred  poetry  with  a  frequmt 
and  exquisite  image  (Deut.  xzxii,  2 ;  Pea.  Ixxii,  € ; 
Prov.  xlx,  12 ;  Micah  v,  7) ;  and  still  more  frequently 
does  that  emblem  occur  in  which  our  fleeting  genera- 
tions are  compared  to  the  graaa  "  which  in  the  morn- 
ing groweth  up,  and  which  in  the  evening  is  ent 
down  and  withereth  "  (Psa.  xc,  6 ;  xxxvii,  2 ;  xcti,  7 1 
cii,  11;  ciii,  15;  Isa.  xl,  6;  James  i,  10;  1  PcC  i, 
24). 

OrasBhopper  b  the  rendering  in  certain  passages 
of  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  three  Heb.  words :  f^S'^K,  aH>ek' 
(Judg.  vi,  6 ;  vii,  12 ;  Job  xxxix,  20 ;  Jcr.  xlvi,  26),  a 
Uxvut  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  sometimes  a  particular 
species,  the  migratory  kind  ^I<«v.  xi,  22 ;  Joel  i,  4) ; 
sift,  gob  (Amos  vii,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  17),  a  loeust,  in  general ; 
njn,  cha^'  (Lev.  xi,  22;  Num.  xiii,  83;  Ecdes.  xii, 
6 ;  Isa.  xi,  22),  a  locuti  (2  Chron.  vU,  13),  winged  and 
edible  (Lev.  xl,  22),  and  therefore  evidently  not  a 
proper  grasshopper.  See  Locust.  In  Numb,  xiii,  S3 ; 
Isa.  xl,  22,  this  insect  is  used  to  express  comparative 
insignificance.  In  Eccl.  zii,  5  reference  is  probably 
made  to  that  de^Tee  of  weakness  and  infirmity-  in  old 
age  which  makes  the 
weight,  or  even  the 
chirping  of  this  in- 
sect, to  be  burden- 
some. For  the  cu- 
rious illustration  of 
this  passage  from 
the  fable  of  Titho- 
nius,  see  Kitto*s 
Daily  Bibie  /Bust. 
ad  loc.  See  Old 
Age. 

The  true  grass- 
hopper {GryUtt$gro9^ 
iut)  belongs  to  a 
tribe  of  nenropter- 
ous    insects    styled 


n.^uiA^  .»^  u  ••»_  Antique  repre-'>enlat}aD  of  an  Old  M&a 
GryllidjB,  and  it  ap-     „;3„  ^^^  f^^  „f  ^  Givdiopptr, 

pears  from  modem  presenting  an  offt  ring  at  the  vhrtae 
travellers  that  it  is  ofVemiR.  From  the  yiortntine  col- 
not  unknowr  «n  Pal-  l«««o"  «^  G«^'- 
estine.  Its  habits  greatly  resemble  those  of  its  con- 
gener, the  Oriental  locust :  it  has  mandibles  or  jaws 
peculiarly  fitted  for  devouring  green  vegetoblea,  and 
in  many  parts  even  of  America  its  ravages  often  b^ 
come  quite  formidable.     See  Ikbect. 

Orate  C^asPt  «wW<w^t  Bomething  heintdj  tnm 
*i51D,  to  braid;  Sept.  ifTxapa\  a  network  of  brass  for 
the^bottom  of  the  preat  alUr  of  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxvii, 
4;  XXXV,  16;  xxxviii,  4,  6,  80;  xxxix,  89),  placed 
horizontally  in  the  fire-bed  so  as  to  allow  the  cindew, 
ashes,  etc.  to  pass  through,  and  a  draught  of  air  to  sap- 
ply  the  fire  upon  it     See  Altab. 

OratidB.    See  Grace. 

Oratian  or  Oratianus,  an  Italian  BenedictiM 
and  distinguished  canonist^  was  l>om  towards  the  clo« 
,  of  the  1  Ith  century.  He  appears  to  have  first  entered 
;  the  convent  of  Classe,  near  Bavenna,  from  whence  be 
removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix  de  Bologna,  where  be 
wrote  his  Decreium,  According  to  his  conteraporaiy, 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  he  became  subsequentlr 
bishop  of  Chiusi,  which  fact  is  also  asaerted  by  an  Itsl- 
ian  biographer  in  the  14th  century.  The  latter  addi 
that  Gratian,  having  sent  his  Decretum  to  the  pope  bv 
a  priest,  the  latter  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  it,  bat 
the  fhkud  having  been  detected,  tbo  pope  indemnified 
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Gratian  by  creating  him  bishop  of  Chios!.    Ifany  oth-  |  mata,  CommeiUarii  taper  Mo  Deerelo  (Lyons,  1519  and 


ers,  before  Gratian,  bad  attempted  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  the  canons  issued  by  the  popes 
and  councils.  See  Canons  and  Dbcrbtals,  Coi/- 
LEcnoNS  OF.  Making  special  use  of  the  works  of 
Burchard  of  Worms  and  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Gratian 
classified  the  canons  and  commented  on  them.  He 
called  his  works  UucordanHa  amcordantia  Canomim, 
but  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  Alexander  III, 
called  it  Z>eerela,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 


1520, 8  vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1578, 4  vols,  fol.);  Bellemera, 
JSemusoritts,  sen  commentarU  in  Gratiam  Decretum  (Ly- 
ons, 1560, 3  vols  fol.> ;  Berardus,  Grfxtiani  Cantmuffo^ 
umi  ah  apocryphi*  dittred,  eorrupHy  ad  emendoHorem 
codicum  fidem  exaeti,  d^ffk-Uiores  eammoda  inierprekh 
tume  iOuBtrati  (Turin,  1752,  4  vols.  4to).  See  Sarti, 
De  clarit  Arckigymnatn  BoiueamM  Profetaoribm,  i,  247 ; 
J.  A.  Richer,  De  Gratiano  aucture  DecreH  (Ktegger's 
Optucuia  academica)  and  De  Gratiani  ColUctume  Co- 


Decretum.  The  Deeretum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  '  nonum  illuuque  metkodo  ac  mendis ;  Florens,  Ditsfrta- 
called  in  Gratian's  time  De  Mimsteriu,  De  Negoiii$^  and  <  Ho  de  mefhodo  atqtie  auctontate  CoUectionia  GrcUianii  J. 
De  SaeramentiSy  and  subsequently  DigHncHones^  Caiua^    B.  Bohmer,  De  varia  DecreH  Gratiam  farttma  (Boh- 


and  De  Conteeratione,  The  first  part  was  divided  into 
101  diatinetionet  by  Paucapalea,  disciple  of  Gratian. 
The  first  20  treat  on  the  subjects  and  authority  of  law, 
the  remaining  71  on  the  details  of  canonical  legislation 
as  regards  the  appointment,  ordination,  etc.  of  the 
clerg}'.  The  second  part,  divided  by  Gratian  himself 
into  36  eatucBj  treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
law,  and  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Deeretum, 
In  the  CauseBy  Gratian  was  the  first  to  apply  the  scho- 
lastlc  method  to  canon  law.  The  third  part,  treating 
chiefly  on  some  points  of  liturgy,  was  divided  into  five 
dialinctiones  by  Paucapalea.  Gratian  *s  plan,  as  can  be 
seen,  was  very  inferior ;  yet  the  Deeretum  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  collections  which  preceded  it.  **Fleu- 
ry,  in  his  Troisietne  Discoun  tur  VHitt.  JSecUtiastiquey 
says  that  Gratianus,  besides  so  consolidating  the  au- 
thority of  the  false  decretals  that  for  three  centuries  !  q^^i" 
after  no  other  canons  were  referred  to  but  those  of  his 
collection,  went  even  further  in  extending  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope  by  maintaining  that  he  was  not  himself 
subject  to  the  canons ;  an  arbitrary  assertion  destitute 
of  evidence,  but  which  contributed  to  establish  in  the 
I^tin,  or  Western  Church,  a  confused  notion  that  the 
authority  of  the  pope  was  without  bounds.  Gratianus 
also  maintained,  upon  apocryphal  or  mutilated  author- 
it}',  that  clergymen  are  not  subject  to  secular  jurisdic-  ! 


mers  Corpus  Juris  canon,);  Spittler,  Beiirage  z.  (?«- 
schidOe  Gratkms  (^Mvgannf.  Kirdtenrecht,  Lpz.  1778) ; 
Ant.  Angustinus,  De  emendatiane  GraHm  Dialogorum 
lUnri  duo ;  Le  Plat,  De  spurOs  m  GraHano  ecutonibwi . 
A.  L.  Richter,  BeitrSffe  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Quellen  d,  canom- 
schen  Bechts ;  A.  Theiner,  Disgwisitumes  critica  in  pne- 
eipuas  canowim  et  deerttalwm  coUecHones;  Philipps,  Le 
Droit  axnofuque  dans  ses  sources. — Hoefer,  Ntniv,  Biog, 
GhUraU,  xxi,  724  sq.     See  Canons. 


Gratianus,  emperor  of  Rome,  son  of  Valentlnian 
I,  was  born  in  359,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
A.D.  375,  succeeded  to  a  share  of  the  Western  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valens,  A.D.  878,  he  ob- 
tained control  of  the  whole  empire ;  but  in  379  he  ap- 
pointed Theodosius  his  colleague,  giving  him  the  East- 
ern provinces.  He  was  killed  A.D.  383,  in  a  revolt  in 
Gratian  was  tolerant  towards  the  various  sects 
which  divided  Christianity',  but  ho  displayed  a  stem 
determination  against  the  remains  of  the  heathen  wor- 
ship. At  Rome  he  overthrew  the  altar  of  Victory, 
which  continued  to  exist ;  he  confiscated  the  property 
attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  property  belonging  to  the 
other  priests  and  the  Vestals.  He  also  refused  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  the  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximns, 
a  dignity  till  then  considered  as  annexed  to  that  of 
emperor.  These  measures  gave  a  final  blow  to  the 
old  worship  of  the  empire ;  and  although  the  senators, 


tion.     This  principle  is  illustrated  in  a  celebrated  an- 
swer of  Innocent  III  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  in  which  ,  ""u^'V'^u''' "'  '1"*  ^^*'"Z1  *!."n  'Vr'*ir**i"j.*"T  "^•"•"^'t"' 
♦u.*  «^« .^^A.  *K..  *K.  .. .1  .™-.:l«  u«.  *K.  !  ^ho  for  the  most  part  were  still  attached  to  it,  sent  him 

a  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Symmachus, 
they  could  not  obtain  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.— 


that  pope  contends  that  the  temporal  sovereign  has  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  sword  over  those  who  bear  a  sword, 

that  is  to  say,  over  laymen  only,  as  no  one  can  be  the    t'    i  n    i      j*      "K^r    u  •      /rr      r  u •  j        ^  •       <. 
i  J        **u  *     *       *u         rpi.  !  £w<.  CtfrtowFOMi ;  Mosheim,  CAiircA /f«<.  cent.  IV,  pt. 

judge  of  the  servants  of  another.     The  grosser  errors  '  «     h  v  8  15 

and  the  apocrypha  of  the  Deeretum  were  corrected  and      *     *    *  9 

expurgated  in  the  improved  edition  executed  bv  order  GhratUB  {pleas'tng,  Grecized  rparog),  Valerius, 
of  Gregory  XIII,  1582;  but  still  many  assertions  favor-  \  procurator  of  Judna  from  A.D.  15  to  26,  being  the  first 
able  to  the  absolute  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  tern-  appointed  by  Tiberius,  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
poral  authority  of  the  popes,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  I  ^^  ^i^"*®  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  5).  The  government 
it,  as  being  sanctioned  by  ages,  though  contrary-  to  the    of  Gratus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes 

'  ~  which  he  made  in  the  Jewish  high-priests.     He  de- 

posed Ananus  and  substituted  Ishmael,  son  of  Fabi ; 
next  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus ;  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 


ancient  discipline  of  the  Church.  These  are  what  are 
styled  in  France,  and  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Curia."  The 
true  reason  of  its  success  was  its  adoption  by  the  school  "*^^h"*t  *n^  lastly  Joseph  Calaphas,  son-in-law  of 
of  Bologna  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  systomat-  i  Ananus  (ib.  2, 2).  He  put  down  two  formidable  bands 
ic  collection,  and  its  subsequent  adoption  in  all  the  I  of  robbers  that  infested  Judaja  during  his  procurator- 
schools.  This  was  but  right,  for  Gratian  is  the  real  *^>P'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^>'**  *»"  own  hand  the  captain  of  one 
author  of  the  science  of  canon  law,  which  before  him  ,  ^^  ^**®"'»  Simon,  formeriy  a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great 
was  only  incidentally  taught  in  the  theological  schools.  '  (»*•  ^svii,  10,  6,  7 ;  War,  ii,  4,  2,  3).  Gratus  assisted 
The  Deeretum  soon  found  hosts  of  commentators.  To-  ^*^«  proconsul  Quintilius  Varus  in  quelling  an  insnr- 
wards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  as  many    'action  of  the  Jews  {War,  ii,  5,  2).— Smith,  Diet,  of 


glosses  and  commentaries  on  the  Deeretum  as  on  the 
PandectSy  yet  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  verifying  the 
text  of  Gratian  in  the  original  sources  from  whence 
they  were  taken  until  Pius  IV  instituted  the  Correc- 
tores  Bomani  for  that  purpose.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1580,  under  Gregory  XIII,  and  two  years  after 


Class,  Biog,  s.  v.     See  Judaa. 

Graul,  Karl,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
Feb.  6, 1814,  at  Wdrlitz,  near  Dessau.  After  studying 
theology  at  I^ipzic,  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  In  an  Eng- 
lish family  residing  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  a  school  at  Dessau,  and  in  1844 


the  corrected  Deeretum  was  published  at  Rome  (fol.)  as  I  director  of  the  missionary  society  of  Dresden.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canoniei.  It  is  to  be  {  his  management,  which  lasted  for  18  years,  this  soci^ 
found  in  all  the  editions  of  the  latter,  and  has  also  been  ,'  ty  had  an  almost  tenfold  increase  of  its  annual  reve- 
often  printed  separately,  sometimes  with  glosses  and  nue,  and  fh>m  being  a  society  merely  of  the  litde  king- 
sometimes  without.  The  first  edit,  is  Strasburg,  1471,  dom  of  Saxony,  tiecame  a  general  Lutheran  missionary 
fol.  There  have  been  seventy-six  others  in  the  space  society  of  Continental  Europe.  In  order  to  give  to  the 
of  a  century  and  a  half.     The  best  text  is  in  Richter*s    pupils  of  the  missionarj'  seminary  an  opportunity  to  at- 


Corpus  Juris  canoniei  (Lpz.  1833-39,  4to).     Among  the 
commentaries  we  remark  those  of  Joan,  a  Turrecre- 


tend  the  lectures  of  a  university,  Graol  caused,  in  1848, 
its  transfer  from  Dresden  to  Leipzic.    He  concentrated 
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all  the  eflforts  of  the  Chnrch  upon  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Tamuls  in  Sonth  India,  and  from  1849  to  1858 
made  himself  a  jonmey  through  Palestine  and  Egypt 
to  India,  to  examine  the  condition  and  the  prospects 
of  the  mission.  While  in  India  he  devoted  a  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
<he  Tamuls,  as  the  result  of  which  he  published  the  Bih- 
Uotheca  TamuHca  (Leipz.  1864-66,  8  vols.).  He  also 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  5  vols.  {Reue 
mtck  OsUneken^  Leipz.  1864-66).  In  the  question  of 
caste,  Graul  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  missionary  societies,  and  in  favor 
of  tolerating  the  differences  of  caste  among  the  Chris- 
tian converts.  He  published,  in  defense  of  his  views, 
in  1852,  a  pamphlet  in  the  English  language  at  Madras, 
and  in  1861  another  in  the  German  language  at  Leip- 
zic  {Die  SteUung  der  €vanffel.4uther,  Mistion  in  Lajmg 
tur  09lind.  KasU^frage^  1861).  He  resigned  liis  place 
as  director  of  the  missionary  seminary  at  Leipzic,  and 
in  1862  went  to  Erlangen  with  a  view  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  university,  but  a  serious  sickness  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  this  design.  He  died 
Nov.  10, 1864.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  Graul,  that 
which  had  the  greatest  circulation  was  a  small  treatise 
on  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  the  Christian  de- 
nominations {Die  Unterscheidunfftlehren  der  tfersekiede' 
nen  kirckl.  BeiBenntfussej  Lpz.  1845;  revised  l)y  HamaclL, 
1867),  in  which  he  shows  an  extreme  unfairness  in  his 
remarks  on  Pietists  and  Methodists.  The  most  note- 
worthy among  his  other  works  is  one  on  Irenssus  {Die 
christi,  Kirche  an  der  SchweBe  dfis  iren.  Zeital^ert,  Lpz. 
I860).— Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  xix,  678. 

'  Grave  (properly  ^!1]^,  Jx'hery  a  tepulchre;  Greek 
fxvfjfut  or  fiirrifiuov,  a  fom6,  as  a  momtmefU  [see  Buri- 
al]) is  also  in  some  passages  of  the  common  vers,  the 
rendering  of  b'lK'Jp,  aheol'^  ^dric,  hadis  [see  Sheol; 
Hades]  ;  once  of  nnd,  thcKh^cUh  (Job  xxxiii,  22),  the 
pU  or  open  sepulchre,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  and 
once  erroneously  of  **9a,  6e{',  prayer  (Job  xxx,  24). 
See  Tomb. 

Sepulchres  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  were,  as  still 
among  all  Orientals  (Schweigger,  Beiten^  p.  199;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  192 ;  Hasselquist,  p.  86  sq.),  outside  of  cit- 
ies (see  Lightfont,  Jlor.  Hth,  p.  167 ;  according  to  the 
Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  ii,  9,  at  least  fifty  yards  disUnt 
from  the  city  walls),  in  the  open  field  (Luke  vii,  12 ; 
John  xi,  30 ;  compare  Cicero,  Leg,  ii,  28 ;  adfamil,  iv, 
12,  9 ;  Plutarch,  A  rat.  63 ;  Theocr.  vii,  10 ;  Homer,  //. 
vii,  436  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Beeht.  iv,  807).  Only 
kings  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xvi,  6,  28;  2  Kings  x,  36;  xiii, 
9;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxviii,  27)  and  prophets  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  1 ;  xxviii,  8)  wera  allowed  to  be  buried  within 
cities  (Harmer,06*.  ii,  129  sq. ;  compare  Thucyd.  v,  11 ; 
Potter,  Gr.  Ant,  ii,  427  sq. ;  when  it  is  said  that  any 
one  was  interred  in  his  house  [1  Kings  ii,  34 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  20],  we  must  understand  the  grounds  or  envi- 
rons of  the  house  to  be  meant,  i.  e.  the  garden  [comp. 
Numb,  xix,  16]  ;  it  was  otherwise  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Isidore,  Or:g.  x,  2).  Generally  the  graves 
were  pits  or  grottoes  (Gen.  xxiii,  17 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  1  Sam. 
zxxi,  13 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26 ;  John  xix,  41 ;  comp. 
Strabo,  xiv,  636;  Virgil,  jEn,  xi,  861),  shady  spots 
under  trees  or  in  gardens  being  preferred  (Eck,  De  se~ 
pulcris  in  hortis,  Meining.  1738  sq. ;  Walch,  Ohserw,  in 
MaU,  ex  inscript.  p.  89) ;  and  these  excavations  were 
either  natural,  with  which  Palestine  abounds  [see 
Gave],  or  oftener  artificial,  dug  for  this  purpose  (and 
walled  up ;  see  Knobel,  Jesa.  p.  99),  or  hewn  in  rocks 
(Isa.  xxii,  16;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  Matt,  xxvii,  60; 
John  xi,  38 ;  Luke  xxiii,  63),  sometimes  very  spacious 
and  with  numerous  side-passages  and  chambers  {Baba 
BathrcL,  vi,  8) ;  there  are  also  instances  of  graves  sunk 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  (Luke  xi,  44),  and  such 
were  occasionally  situated  on  hills  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16 ; 
comp.  Isidore,  Chigg,  ii,  11).     Not  only  in  the  case  of 


kings  and  nobles  (2  Kings  ix,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxxB, 38; 
xxxv,  24;  1  Mace,  ii,  70;  ix,  19 ;  xiii,  25,  etc),  but  in 
every  good  family  (Gen.  xxiii,  20 ;  Jodg.  viii,  82 ;  2 
Sam.  ii,  32 ;  1  Kings  xui,  22 ;  Tobit  xiv,  12 ;  1  Maec 
ii,  70),  were  there  hereditary  vaults  (it  was  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinctioin  to  be 
buried  among  those  of  the  populace,  Jer.  xxvi,  23) ; 
and  it  appears  the  very  natural  desire  of  those  dying 
abroad  to  repose  in  such  fitmUy  cemeteries  (Gen.  xlvii, 
29;  1,  6;  2  Sam.  xix,  37;  1  Kings  xiii,  22,  31;  Neh. 
ii,  8 ;  comp.  Sophocles,  Electra,  1131  sq. ;  AnthoL  Gr, 
iii,  25,  75;  Justin,  iii,  6;  see  Zeibich,  De  sepuliura  i» 
terra  sancta  a  Jaoobo  et  Jotepho  e^pefi^o,  Y iteb.  1742; 
Semler,  De  pairiarchantm  ut  in  Paiast.  sfpeUratbir  d!s- 
siderio,  Halsd,  1756;   Carpzov,  in  Ugolini  Thetaar, 
xxxiii).     But  whoever  had  not  such  a  hereditary  8e]>- 
ulchre  wished  none  the  less  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers  (2  Mace,  v,  10),  in  the  sacred  soil  (Josephna, 
Ani.  JL,4,  3).     For  the  poor  were  (later)  public  buri- 
al-places assigned  (Jer.  xxvi,  23;  2  Kings  xxiii,  €; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  7).     As  a  protection  chiefly  against 
the  carnivorous  jackals  (Pliny,  viii,  44),  the  graves 
were  closed  with  doors  or  large  stones  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60 ;  xxviii,  2 ;  John  xi,  88) ;  and  in  the  month  Adar 
(Mareh),  after  the  rainy  reason  {ShehaL  i,  1),  they 
were  (in  the  poet-exilian  period)  whitewashed  afresh 
{Maaser  Sheniy  v,  1),  in  order  to  warn  the  great  mul- 
titudes of  strangers  visiting  the  Passover  against  con- 
tact (Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  see  Lightfoot  and  Schottgen,  ad 
loc. ;  comp.  Walch,  Observ,  in  ML  ex  inter,  p.  65  sq. ; 
and  Reussteuch,  De  sepulcris  ealee  notatit^  in  Ugolini 
Thetcutr.  xxxiii),  which  caused  pollution  (Numb,  xix, 
16 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  8).     There  are  still 
many  such  sepulchral  grottoes  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Idumssa  generally  (see  Pococke,  East,  ii,  70, 100,  etc. ; 
Burckhardt,  i,  220  sq. ;  Robinson,  i,  78  sq. ;  il,  175  sq., 
663;  iii,  317, 692).    They  descend  sometimes  vertical- 
ly, sometimes  horizontally  in  the  earth,  the  former  by 
steps.    Within  are  usually  found  several  chambers  or 
apartments,  of  which  one  sometimes  lies  deeper  than 
another.   Most  of  them  have  on  the  side- walls  cells,  six 
to  seven  feet  long,  in  which  the  bodies  are  deposited. 
Among  those  found  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  traditkm 
assigns  special  names  and  origin,  are  the  JSeptdehts 
of  the  Kings  (perhaps  derived  from  2  Chron.  xxi,  20; 
xxviii,  27 ;  compare  Neh.  iii,  16;  Acts  ii,  29 ;  see  Nie- 
buhr,  TVaveb,  Ui,  63;  RosenmUller,  Altera,  II,  ii,  269 
sq. ;  Robinson,  i,  898  sq. ;  ii,  183 ;  compare  Hettinger, 
C^9pi  Hebraici,  Heidelb.  1669  [also  in  Ugolini  7%eMirr. 
xxxiii]).     They  consist  of  an  anteroom  and  seven 
chambers,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  city,  east  of  the 
main  road  to  Nabliis,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  and  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  kings.     See  Jerusalem.    Far  more  imposing 
are  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  and  especially  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  is  the  tomb  of  king  Osymandyas  (Died. 
Sic.  i,  47  sq.),  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  (Pb> 
cocke,  i,  159).     Above  the  tombe  were  fh>m  the  earli- 
est times  erected  monuments  (Gen.  xxxv,  20,  HSS^, 
as  often  on  the  Phcenician  grave-stones),  originally  of 
rough  stone  or  earth  (Job  xxi,  82 ;  comp.  Homer,  Jl, 
xxiii,  256  sq. ;  Virgil,  ^n.  vi,  365),  later  in  the  form 
of  s]dendid  mausolea  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27  sq. ;  Jo«e|diiis, 
Ant.  vii,  10,  8;  zx,  4,  8;  oomp.  Pausanias,  viii,  16^  3; 
see  Salmasius,  ad  SoUn.  p.  861;  Zom,  in  the  Not, 
Misodl.  lAps,  V,  218  sq.)  with  various  devices  (?  2  Ssm. 
xviii,  18).     To  open  a  grave  forcibly  in  order  to  ab- 
stract the  ornaments  (Jo^ephus,  AnL  xv,  3,  4 ;  xiii,  8, 
4),*weapons  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27;  1  Mace,  xiii,  29;  Cur- 
tins,  X,  1, 31),  or  other  articles  deposited  with  the  bodj 
(comp.  Sept.  Vat.  at  Josh,  xxiv,  30 ;  Jerome,  ad  Jer, 
vii;  RosenmUller,  MorgenL  iii,  10),  or  even  the  booei 
of  the  interred,  was  in  all  antiquity  regarded  as  a 
shameful  piece  of  barbarity  (Jer.  viii,  1 ;  Bsradi,  ii, 
24;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xiii,  86;  xiv,  63;  see  Wfichtsr, 
Ueber  Ehescheid,  bei  d.  Botn.  p.  209  sq. ;  Abegg,  Strrf' 
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ftckittrns.  p.  726  oq.).  That  the  relics  of  the  dead 
were  thus  pillaged  for  magical  purposes  (Apul.  Metam, 
ii,  p.  88,  Bip. ;  Horace,  Epod.  xiv,  47  sq. ;  Lucan,  vi, 
5^ ;  comp.  Brouckhus.  ad  TUniU.  i,  2, 47  sq.)  does  not 
appear  very  clearly  from  Isa.  Ixv,  4.  There  are  scrip- 
tural traces  of  the  popular  idea  that  graves  were  the 
residence  of  diemons  (comp.  Matt,  viii,  28),  who  were 
perhaps  connected  with  soothsaying  (Acts  xvi,  16); 
others,  however,  refer  such  allusions  to  the  supersti- 
tious notions  respecting  offering  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed  {infirioj/elnvationet ;  compare  Athen.  iii,  98 ; 
Macroh.  Hat,  i,  18,  p.  263,  Bip. ;  Barhebr.  Chron,  p. 
256),  or  a  species  of  necromancy  practjaed  in  such  spots 
(see  Gregor.  Naziana.  Or,  in  Julian,  p.  91 ;  Otho,  Lex, 
Habb,  p.  171).  The  graves  of  the  prophets  and  holy 
persons  were  (in  post-exilian  times)  sedulously  re- 
paired and  adorned  (Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  see  Schdttgen, 
Hor.  lUhr,  i,  205 ;  Eckhard,  Dt  cBdificatione  ei  exoma- 
Hone  teputcrontm^  Jena,  1746),  a  tribute  of  reverence 
(and  eventually  of  grateful  reparation,  Matt,  xxiii,  80 
sq.),  which  was  not  unknown  likewise  in  Greek  an- 
tiquity (iElian,  Var,  ffitt,  xii,  7 ;  Diod.  Siculns,  zi,  88 ; 
Athen.  xiii,  698 ;  Suetonius,  Octav.  xviii ;  the  Greeks 
even  anointed  the  tom!»8  of  honored  men,  Plutarch, 
Alex.  c.  15),  and  still  general  in  the  East  (Kfimpfer, 
Aman,  p.  109  sq. ;  Robinson,  ii,  708).  See  generally 
Nicolai,  De  gepulcris  Hd>r.  (L.  B.  1706;  also  in  Ugo- 
lino,  xxxiii) ;  Fuhrmann,  Hiii,  Untersuch  65.  d^r  Be- 
ffrabttiupUUze  der  Alien  (Halle,  1800>     See  Skpui^ 

CH  1U£. 

Gravel  (yV^j  <AaUat9%  something  broken  off 
small ;  gravel-stone,  Prov.  xx,  17 ;  Lam.  iii,  16.  In 
Psa.  lxxvii,7,  TJ'^S^n,  **  thine  arrotct,**  is  regarded  by 
Filrst  as  a  reduplicative  form  from  yn ;  in  Isa.  xlviii, 
19,  t'^ni?^,  erroneously  **the  gravel  thereof,"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  in  T^'^^'O  preceding,  and  stands 
elliptically  for  *'  [the  issue  of]  its  btmeU,"  sc.  the 
sea's,  i.  e.*the  fish  that  spawn  so  numerously),  com- 
minuted rock,  coarser  than  sand,  but  smaller  than 
stones,  forming  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  geolog- 
ically as  *^  drift"  or  diluvium  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     See  Land. 

Oraven  Image  (^DD,  pe'tel,  plor.  D*^b*^pD,  a 
carving).  From  the  passage  in  Dent,  xxvil,  15, 
"  Cnr»ed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  mol- 
ten image,  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
,  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  pntteth  it  in  a  se- 
cret place ;  and  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  say. 
Amen,"  we  may  iisirly  infer  with  Michaelis,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  ike  Lotos  of  Mimes,  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  idols  and  images,  or  rather 
between  idolatry  and  image-wonhip,  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times.  See  Idol. 
Pese/,  or  graven  image,  seems  to  refer  to  the  household 
gods ;  an  idol  \s  termed  ^"^^M,  eUl',  and  in  some  places 
b^n,  he'hel,  both  words  having  a  similar  signification, 
that  of  '*  vain,  null,  void."  The  distinction  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  Psa.  xc,  7 :  ''Confounded  be  all  they 
that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 
idols."  Jahn  says  {Archmol,  §400),  **Everj'  nation 
and  city  had  its  own  gods,  which  at  first  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  worship  of  some  particular  fam- 
ily merely,  but  were  at  length  worshipped  by  the  oth- 
er families  of  that  town  or  nation,  yet  every  family 
had  its  separate  household  or  tutelary  god.  No  one 
felt  himself  bound  to  worship  every  god,  but  paid  his 
honors,  as  he  chose,  to  those  he  deemed  most  propi- 
tious or  most  powerful.  But  still  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  wholly  to  neglect  other  gods,  lest  perchance, 
thinking  themselves  contemned  by  such  neglect,  they 
should  revenge  themselves  by  sending  some  evil  retri- 
bution.*' (See  Reineccius,  De  nan  jfaciendo  tculptili, 
Weissenfels,  1724.)     See  Teraphim. 

*^  There  baa  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 


extent  of  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  second  com* 
mandment;  some  (including  early  Jewish  commenta- 
tors) have  contended  that  all  imitative  art  was  forbid- 
den :  against  this  extreme  view  Michaelis  protests 
{Lawt  of  Moses,  art.  250),  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  certain  figures  were  in  fact  made  by  God's  own 
command.  Both  in  tlie  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
many  objects  were  provided  which  would  put  under 
contribution  largely  the  arts  of  carving  and  engrav- 
ing, e.  g.  the  two  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod. 
XXV,  18,  20) ;  the  floral  ornaments  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick (xxv,  84) ;  the  various  embroidered  hangings 
of  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxvi) ;  and  the  brazen  serpent 
(Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).  So  again  in  the  Temple,  besides 
the  cherubim,  there  were  on  the  walls  various  figures 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  braxen  sea,  as  it  was  called, 
which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  oxen.  Ezekiel's  tem« 
pie,  in  like  manner,  has  cherubim  with  the  heads  of 
men  and  lions.     Even  after  the  return  from  Babvlon, 

ft  w 

when  men  severely  interpreted  the  prohibition  of  the 
commandment,  there  were  figures  of  animals  on  the 
golden  candlestick  (Reland,  De  SpoUis  Templi  Bier,  in 
A  rcu  Tiiiano),  and  vines  with  pendent  clusters  on  the 
roof  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  golden  symbolic 
vine  over  the  large  gate.  Not  the  making  of  images 
as  works  of  art,  but  the  toorakip  of  them,  was  excluded 
by  the  Decalogue.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
more  liberal  Persians  (followers  of  Ali)  allow  them- 
selves  the  ftillest  latitude,  and  paint  and  mould  the 
human  figure,  while  their  stricter  rivals  confine  their 
art  to  representations  of  trees  and  fruits,  or  inanimate 
objects ;  but  all  alike  abhor  all  attempts  to  represent 
God,  or  even  their  saints  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  Deut. 
V,  8,  9).  There  were,  however,  from  whatever  cause, 
limitations  in  fact,  which  the  artisans  who  ornamented 
the  Tal)emacle  and  the  Temple  observed.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  is  mentioned  as  fabricated  of  iron ;  nor 
is  skill  in  manipulating  this  metal  included  among  the 
qualifications  of  the  artificer  Bezaleel ;  while  *  in  the 
Temple  there  is  no  mention  made  of  sculptured  $tonet 
in  any  part  of  the  building.  All  the  decorations  were 
either  carved  in  wood  and  then  overlaid  with  metal, 
or  wholly  cast  in  metal.  Even  the  famous  pillars  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  entirely  of  brass*  (Kitto  on  2 
Chron.  iii,  6).  The  qualifications  of  the  accomplished 
men  who  built  the  Tabernacle  (Bezaleel  and  Aholiab) 
and  the  Temple  (Hiram)  are  carefully  indicated;  to 
the  former,  especially  Bezaleel,  is  attributed  skill  in 
•carving*  and  *  sculpture'  (Exod.  xxxi,  6),  whereas 
the  latter  seems  to  have  rather  executed  his  decora- 
tive works  hj'  fnsile  processes  (comp.  1  Kings  vii,  14, 
15  with  46;'Mttller's  Ancient  Art,  by  Leitch,  p.  216; 
and  De  Wette's  Archa^ol.  §  106)'*  (Kitto,  s.  v.  Cnrved 
Work).     See  Graving. 

Oraverol,  Jeak,  a  French  Protestant  th#»'  ^oRian, 
was  bom  at  Nismes,  July  28, 1647  (Sept.  11, 16:  6,  ac- 
cording to  Graverol  de  Floghrevar).  After  studying 
theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  appointed  miniftter  of  Pra^ 
del  (Vivarais)  in  1671.  In  1672  he  removed  to  Lyons. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to 
Holland,  remained  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  French  confn^gation  in  Lon* 
don.  He  died  there  in  1780,  according  to  Menard ;  in 
1718,  according  to  Watt.  He  wrote  De  Religifmum  Con' 
cUiatoribus  (Lausanne,  1674, 12mo,  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  J.  Rolegravius) : — VEglise  protestante  justi' 
fiee  par  tJfCglise  romaine  tur  quelques  points  de  contro^ 
verse  (Geneva,  1682, 12mo,  Anon.)  :—PmjH  de  rhanon 
enire  ies  protettants  de  la  Grastde^Bretagne  (Lond.  1689, 
8vo) : — Jfoaes  vindieatus  adv.  Th,  Burnetii  arc/ueolagiaa 
phUosophicas  (Amst  1694,  ]2mo):— Z>e«  Points  fonda- 
mentaux  de  la  Religion  chritienne  (Amst.  1697,  8vo). 
See  Mor^ri,  Did.  hist. ;  Bayle,  (Euvres  diverses,  iv,  605 
and  610;  Michel  Nicholas,  Hist.  UttSr.  de  Nvmes,  vol. 
ii ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante}  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generale,  xxi,  746. 

Oraves,  Hiram  Atwill,  a  Baptist  pastor  and 
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writer,  was  bom  at  Wendell,  Mass.,  in  1818.  In  boy- 
liood  he  was  a  precocioua  student.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1834.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  did  not  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study  for  the  ministr}',  but  was  orduined  in  1837  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  became  in  1840  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lynn,  and  in  1842  editor  of  the  Christian  Re- 
Jlector,  a  paper  which  has  since,  in  conjunction  with 
another,  become  a  journal  of  extensive  influence.  In- 
firm health  sent  him  to  Cuba  in  1845,  and  to  reside  in 
Jamaica  in  1846  49.  lie  returned  without  essential 
benefit,  and  died  in  1850.  He  was  author  of  The  Fam- 
Uy  CircU :—  The  A  ttractions  of  JHeavtn,    (L.  E.  S.) 

Graves,  Riohard,  D.D.,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
was  born  at  Kiltinnan,  Limerick,  Oct.  1, 1763,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1786.  In  1813  he  became  dean  of  Ar- 
dagh,  and  regtus  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  Mar. 
29, 1829.  Home  pronounces  his  Lectures  on  the  PentO' 
teuch  (1807,  2  vols.  8vo)  *'  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  Biblical  student.*^  Besides  that  learned  work, 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  he  wrote  The 
Apostle*  a%d  Evangeli^a  not  Enthusiasts  (1798) : — Scrip- 
turcU  Proof*  of  the  Trinity  (four  discourses) : — A  hsobtte 
Predestination  compared  tdth  the  Scripture  statement  of 
the  Justice  of  God: — Predestination  rtpugnant  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1825, 8vo).  These,  with 
a  number  of  Senntms^  are  given  in  his  Whok  Works 
novifir*t  collected  (London,  1840, 4  vols.  8vo),  of  which 
vol.  i  contains  a  memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writinjf*  by 
his  son,  R.  H.  Graves,  D.D. 

Graving.  There  is  much  indistinctness  in  the 
terms  of  this  ancient  art  of  the  Jews,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  artisan  combined,  in  skill 
and  practice,  many  branches,  which  the  modem  prin- 
ciple of  '*  division  of  labor"  has  now  assigned  to  differ- 
ent pursuits.  Thus  Aholiab  was  not  only  '*an  en- 
graver," but  also  **a  cunning  workman"  in  general 
art,  **and  an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and 
in  scarlet  and  fine  linen"  (Exod.  xxxviii,  23).  In  like 
manner  Bezaleel  is  described  as  accomplished  *tin  all 
manner  of  workmanship ;  and  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood, 
to  maise  any  manner  of  cunning  work"  (Exod.  xxxv, 
81-3^0*  These  numerous  gifts  they  both  possessed 
and  practiced  themselves,  and  imparted  to  others ;  so 
that  they  formed  an  early  school  of  art  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  members  of  which  school  were  as  comprehensive 
in  their  attainments  as  their  great  teachers  (Exod. 
XXXV,  34;  xxxvi,  i,  2).  The  same  combination  of 
arts  seems  to  have  characterized  the  later  school, 
which  was  formed  under  the  aufipice^  of  David,  when 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  15 ;  xxviii,  21).  Many  of  these  artificers  were 
Phoenicians,  whom  the  king  had  invited  to  his  new 
capital  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1).  In  the  next 
reign,  Hiram,  to  whose  genius  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
owed  much  of  the  beauty  of  it«  architectural  details,  as 
well  as  its  sacred  vessels  (1  Kings  vii,  15-45),  was  a 
native  of  Tyre,  the  son  of  a  Tyrian  artificer  by  an  Is- 
raelitish  mother.  This  man^s  Fkill  was  again  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  his  great  predecessors  (v,  14). 

1.  3^n,  chaUah\  althongh  once  in  the  A.  V.  (Job 
xix,  24)  translated  *' graven"  (with  an  undoubted  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  art  of  engraving),  is  generally 
nsed  to  indicate  the  rougher  work  of  hetcing  stone  or 
wood,  in  quarry  or  forest.  In  Prov.  ix,  1,  indeed,  it  is 
applied  to  the  finer  art  of  hewing  or  fashioning  pf/Znr« ; 
but  its  usual  objectives  of  "^ka  (cistern,  Jer.  ii,  13), 

*^2p  (jiepulchrt,  Isa.  xxii,  16),  ^J?|^  {tdnp-press,  l8a.-v, 
2),  prove  that  SIXn  has  to  do  with  rougher  operations 
than  those  which  fall  under  our  idea  of  "engraving." 


(But  Bee  below,  under  139.)    Thia  word  is  oontrasled 
with 

2.  0*111,  charask'  (or,  aa  it  once  occurs,  P^n,  cha- 
rath' J  in  Exod.  xxxii,  16),  which  is  used  to  describe 
"  engraving"  in  Jer.  xvii,  1.  In  Gen.  iv,  22  the  par- 
ticipial derivative  of  this  root  is  employed  in  the  de- 
scription of  Tubal-cain,  the  Biblical  progenitor  of  all 
artiticeis  of  the  kind  indicated  in  this  article.  Bat  it 
is  less  in  the  verbal  forms  than  in  the  fioiai  C"^n  that 
this  word  expresses  the  art  before  us.  As  a  noun  it 
occurs  more  than  thirty  times,  and  is  rendered  vari- 
ously in  A.  V.  ("engraver,"  "craftsman,"  "smith," 
"artificer,"  etc.).  Though  it  indicates  artistic  work 
hyjine  instruments,  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  rougher  operations  of  SSn,  it  yet 
includes  other  usages,  which  remove  it  from  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  our  art.  (Thus,  while  with  "j^X  alone, 
Exod.  xxviii,  11,  it  may  well  refer  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  engraver  m  stone,  yet  in  the  phrase  "i^fit  **^77 
^"^p,  literally,  hewer  of  the  stone  of  the  ttioiC,  2  Sam. 
V,  11;  or  more  simply  I'^p  "^^nn  [toorftrrs  qfieall], 
1  Chron.  xiv,  1,  it  can  hardly  describe  a  higher  art 
than  what  is  attributed  to  it  in  A.  V. — that  of  the  ordi- 
nary "mason ;"  similarly  with  C*^S?,  tittJfer,  it  points 
to  the  work  of  the  "carpenter,"  1  Chron.  xlv,  1,  etc. ; 
and  with  ^T^a.  tron,  to  tliat  of  the  "  smith"  or  iron- 
founder.)  The  prevalent  idea,  however,  of  O^n  is  the 
subtle  work  of  the  finer  arts ;  and  with  this  well  agree 
such  passages  as  Prov.  vi,  18,  where  the  word  describes 
tlie  "  heart  thiU  deviseth  wicked  imagintitions,"  and  1 
Sam.  xxt*i,  9,  where  it  is  predicated  of  Saul,  ^* secret' 
hf  practising  mischier*  (Hiph.  part.  *5'^'^rro  b^^t:? 
'^^^'J)-  Gesenius  (The*.  Beb,  p.  529)  has  collected 
instances  of  the  like  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  other 
Shemitic  languages,  and  compares  it  with  the  "  doli 
fabricator"  of  Virgil,  jEneid^  ii,  264 ;  and  tne  cognate 
phrases,  "fabricare  quidvis,"  Plautns,  Ann.  1 1,  ^9; 
and  ^oXov  rfi^xfcv,  crucd  rf I'l^civ,  of  Hesiod  and  Hf^mer. 
and  riKraivto^at  firjrtVf  Iliad,  z,  19.  In  connection 
with  the  word  IS'in,  we  have  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14,  an 
indication  that,  even  in  early  timea,  encoutagenient 
was  given  to  associations  of  art  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  by  providing  for  their  members  a  local  habita- 
tion in  which  to  pursue  their  calling,  which  is  proved 
to  have  been  an  honorable  one  from  the  illustrious 
names  that  are  associated  with  its  pursuit  (ver.  13. 
14).  From  this  passage  (of  ver.  14,  compand  with 
ver.  21  and  23),  we  further  learn  that  the  various  arts 
were  heredifary  in  certain  families.  (The  word  "^  stone- 
squarers,"  in  1  Kings  v,  18,  is  a  different  term.    See 

GiBLlTE.) 

3.  p|?n,  chakak',  describes  a  branch  of  art  which 
more  literally  coincides  with  ottr  idea  of  engraving. 
In  Ezek.  iv,  1  the  word  is  used  of  engraving  o  fian 
or  mop;  in  Job  xix,  28,  of  inscrilang  upon  tablets 
(of  stone  or  metal),  a  very  early  instance  of  tlie  art; 
similarly  in   Isa.  xxX}  8 ;  while  in  Ezek.  xxUi,  14 
(niBnp  *^12^3K)  the  word  seems  to  indicate  paintinjCt 
portraying  in  color*  (yOT"^  O'^ppH) ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  *i'^pn~b^,  upon  the  waU,  raises  the  sospicioa 
that /rf«co  art,  which  waa  known  to  very  ancient  ni- 
tions,  including  the  Egj-ptians,  was  practiced  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  admired,  if  not  imitated  by  the  Jews; 
comp.  ver.  14, 15, 16.  (On  the  art  of  coUning  as  koowa 
to  the  Assyrians,  Eg}'ptians,  Greeks,  etc.,  see  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,'^  Color' and  Ta*U^  p.  158.)    The  Sept 
renders  the  remarkable  phrase  before  us,  il^f^yaftiftir' 
vol  iv  ypa^idt,  without  specifying  color;  but  Sato- 
machus,  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Chakke 
paraphrase  all  include  in  their  versions  the  expreii 
idea  of  color.    The  idea  of  oor^/W  and  aceurale  art  wUA 
is  implied  in  the  term  under  considentSoa  fanpsrtf 
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mach  beaaty  to  the  passage  in  Isa.  xl,  16,  "  Behold,  / 
have  ffrawen  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands,"  where 
the  same  word  is  used.  (There  is  here  an  allusion  to 
the  Eastern  custom  of  tracing  out  on  the  hands  the 
sketches  of  eminent  cities  or  places,  and  then  rubbing 
them  with  the  powder  of  the  hemiah  or  cypress,  and  so 
mailing  the  marlcs  perpetual.  Maundrell  (Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  JenuaUmj  p.  100  [London,  1810])  de- 
scribes the  process  of  *'  pilgrims  having  their  arms  and 
hands  marked  with  the  Uiual  entignM  of  JerusaltmJ'^ 
See  also  BosenmtUler,  ad  loc.,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
NoUb  w  LowtkH  Pndtct.  [Oxford,  1821],  p.  501,  502; 
and  Burdcr's  Oriental  Cuskma  [Lond.  1840],  p.  149.) 
The  second  clause  of  this  passage,  **  Thy  walls  are 
continually  before  me,^*  may  be  compared  with  Isa. 
xxii,  16,  where  our  verb  ^pr\  is  also  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  engraved  plan  or  sketch  of  a  house  for  ar- 
chitectural purposes.  Among  other  applications  of 
the  art  indicated  by  this  word  may  be  mentioned  mon- 
umental stones,  such  as  the  nT?n  Vm  of  1  Sam.  vii, 
12,  with  suitable  inscriptions;  see  especially  Deut. 
XX  vii,  2-8. 

4.  In  boa,  posaT,  and  its  noun  ho^.pe'tel  (always 
rendered  in  A.  V.  ^^ graven  im<i^*'),  we  have  the  ope  a- 
tion  rather  of  the  sculptor's  or  the  carver's  art  than  the 
engraver's.  In  several  passages  of  Isaiah  (xxx,  22 ; 
xl,19 ;  xli,  7 ;  xliv,  12-15)  curious  details  are  given  of 
the  fabrication  of  idols,  which  afforded  much  employ- 
ment to  the  various  artificers  engaged  in  the  compli- 
cated labor  of  image-manufacture  (see  also  Jer.  x,  8  9, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  wrought  and  pre- 
pared metal  for  covering  the  idol  was  imported,  and 
put  on  by  Jewish  artisans).  Working  in  ivory  was 
common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc. 
JSgyptiatUf  iii,  169),  the  Assyrians  (Layard's  Nineveh^  ii, 
420),  the  ancient  Greeks  (Grote's  Greece,  vi,  80-32), 
and  the  artiricers  of  Jerusalem  (Solomon's  ivory  throne, 
1  Kings  X,  18 ;  ivory  palaces,  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  ivory  beds, 
Amos  vi,  4)  and  of  Samaria  (Ahab's  ivory  house,  1 
Kings  xxii,  39;  which  was  not  an  uncommon  luxury, 
Amos  ill,  15).  No  doubt  the  alliance  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Israel  and  (indirectly)  of  Judah  with  the 
Phoenician  monarch  (1  Kings  xvi,  31)  was  the  means 
of  attracting  many  of  the  artificers  of  Tyre,  and  Stdon, 
and  Gebal  to  the  metropolis  of  each  of  the  Jewish  king- 
doms ;  both  in  Solomon's  time  and  in  Ahab's,  ivory- 
sculpture  was  probably  a  Phamician  art.  The  neigh- 
boring idolaters,  whose  example  was  so  disastrous  to 
Israel,  were  skilled  in  image-manufacture.  From  Deut. 
vii,  25  it  appears  that  the  body  of  the  idol  was  of  sculp- 
tured wood,  overlaid  with  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metab.  The  passage,  1  Sam.  vi,  2-12,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Philistines  had  artificers  in  the  precious  met- 
als capable  of  forming  the  figures  of  small  animals ; 
and  their  idols  that  were  taken  from  the  spoils  of  the 
great  battle  of  Baal-p^'razim  were  probably  graven  of 
wood  (1  Cbron.  xiv,  12). 

5.  nPB,  paihach'  (in  Piel  and  Pual),  is  perhaps  dis- 
tinguished from  the  term  we  have  just  considered 
(boB)  by  being  used  to  describe  figures  in  relief  TAther 
than  statues,  such  as  the  cherubic  figures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  (see  1  Chron.  iit,  7).  Compare  the  cog- 
nate noun  U^T\pypiUu'arh^  engraved fffttre,  in  1  Kings 
vi,  29,  which  passage  informs  us  that  the  Temple  walls 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  these  figures,  standing  out 
probably  in  various  degrees  of  relief  (see  also  other 
but  similar  work,  described  by  this  verb,  1  Kings  vii, 
36).  The  chief  application,  however,  of  the  word  is  to 
the  cutting  and  engraving  of  precious  stones  and  met- 
als (intaglio  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  raised 
work  of  cameoBj  etc.),  such  as  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-11,  21),  and  the  plate  of 
his  mitre  (ver.  36,  37).  The  mystic  engraving  of  Zech. 
iii,  9  is  likewise  described  in  the  same  terms.  The 
splendid  jewelry  of  Solomon's  time,  as  referred  to  in 


the  Canticles,  i,  10, 11,  b  best  classed  under  the  art  fau 
dicated  by  nrs  and  its  derivatives.     From  Isa.  iii,  18, 

24,  it  appears  that  this  art  of  the  goldsmith  continued 
rife  in  later  reigns,  and  was  not  unknown  even  after 
the  captivity  (see  Zech.  vi,  11).  The  neighboring  na- 
tions were  no  less  skilled  in  this  branch  of  art ;  for  in- 
stance, the  t'gyptianSy  Exod.  xii,  35,  compared  with 
xxxii,  2,  3 ;  the  Canaamtet^  Josh,  vi,  19;  the  Midian- 
itts.  Numb,  xxxi,  50,  and  (afterwards)  Judg.  viii,  24- 
26;  the  AnunoniieSy  1  Chron.  xx,  2 ;  the  Sgriatu  of  Zo- 
bah  and  Hamath,  2  Sam.  viit,  7-11. 

6.  rrbp^,  mikla'athy  like  our  last  term  of  art,  de- 
scribes sculpture  in  relief  (FUrst,  Hebr,  Worterb,  i,  780); 
it  occurs  1  Kings  vi,  18,  29  ('*  carved  figures"  of  cher- 
ubims),32;  vii,31  ("gravings)." 

7.  h3^n,  che'rety  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4  (A.  V. 

"a  graving  tooT'X  *nd  in  Isa.  viii,  1  (A.  V.  **a/>en"). 
This  was  rather  the  wcalprum  fabriU  of  the  Romans 
(Livy  xxvii,  49)  than  the  ttgba  (see  Smith's  lAct,  of 
G,  and  R,  A  ntiq.  s.  v.  Scalptura.  For  two  other  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  CS^n  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  see 
Gesenius,  Thet.  p.  520). 

13^,  et  (which  in  Psa.  xlv,  2  and  Jer.  viii,  8,  means  a 
writer's  style  or  reed),  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
previous  wonl  in  the  other  placet  of  its  occurrence 
(Job  xix,  24;  Jer.  xvii,  1);  here  it  has  the  epithet 
7t^a,  i.  q.  ^  pen  of  iron.**  The  occurrence  of  h39|  in 
Job  xix,  24,  imparts  to  the  *t!|32Cn|^  the  idea  of  a  finei 

art  than  is  usually  expressed  by  that  verb  (see  De 
Saulcy's  Hist,  de  Part  Judaique,  Paris,  1858).  See 
Carvb. 

Gray  (some  form  of  the  root  !l*^ip,  s»6),  applied  to 
the  hair  as  an  indication  of  old  age  (q.  v.),  which  in 
the  East  is  universally  respected  (Prov.  xx,  29).  See 
Hair. 

Gray  Frian.  One  of  the  mendicant  orders,  oth- 
erwise called  Franciscans,  Minorites,  etc.  The  name 
was  given  from  the  color  of  the  dress  which  they  wore. 
See  Frahciscaxs. 

Gray,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Corvoam,  Ireland, Dec. 
25, 1770.  He  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow  in  1790 ; 
graduated  in  1793;  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Monaghan.  In  1797  he  sailed  for  America. 
After  laboring  with  great  acceptance  at  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  until  1803,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  tho 
Spruce-street  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod,  Philadelphia.  In  1805  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  es- 
tablishing the  theological  seminary  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1808 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bible  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  its  cor- 
responding secretary.  At  this  time,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  he  opened  a  classical  academy,  which 
soon  obtained  great  repute.  After  several  years  of 
this  labor  he  resigned  the  school,  and  also  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  certain  points  in  the- 
ology until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Sept.  20, 1824.  His  literary  reputation  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  Mediatorial  Reign  ofAe  Son  of  God.  He  also 
edited  for  one  year  a  Theological  Review^  and  published 
several  Occanonal  Sermons, — Sprague,  Annals  (Associ- 
ate Ref.),  ix,  94. 

Gray,  Robert,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at 
London  in  1762.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took 
orders,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Farringdon 
(Berkshire),  rector  of  Craik  (Yorkshire)  in  1802,  and 
I  canon  of  Durham  in  1804.  His  benevolence,  and  the 
talents  evinced  in  his  works,  caused  him  to  be  appoint- 
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ed  by  lord  Liverpoors  cabinet  to  the  bishopric  of  Bris- 
tol in  1827.  He  was  very  popular  in  this  position,  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  offered  him  the  see  of  Bangor. 
He  declined,  and  died  soon  after  at  Rodney  House,  Sept. 
28, 1834.  He  wrote :  K&f  tothe  O.T.  and  Apocrypha^ 
or  an  account  of  their  several  boolLS,  their  contents,  and 
authors,  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  respect- 
ively written  (Lond.  1790, 8vo ;  9th  ed.  1829,  8vo):— 
Disccurtes  Ulustrative  of  the  Evidence^  Influence^  and 
Doctrines  of  Christiamttf  (Lond.  1798,  8vo): — Sermons 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  rf 
England  (Barapton  Lecture,  1796,  8vo)  \—The  Theory 
of  Dreams  (Lond.  1808, 8vo) : — The  Connection  heiioeen 
the  sacred  Writings  and  the  LiieraJture  of  Jewish  and 
heathen  Authors,  etc.,  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in  Conform 
motion  of  the  Truth  and  revealed  Beligion  (Lond.  1819, 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo). — Rose,  New  General  Biograph,  Diet, ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxi,  760 ;  Darling,  Cgclup, 
Bibliographica,  i,  1309. 

Grease  (S^n,  che'leb,  Psa.  czix,  70, /o^  [q.  v.],  as 
elsewhere  rendered). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  King- 
dom OF,  is,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  full  ofBcial 
designation  of  the  country  more  generally  known  as 
Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
includes  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  (Eng- 
land and  Scotland)  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  small- 
er islands,  together  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  island  of  Great  Britain — so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Little  Britain 
[see  BretaoneI  in  France— lies  between  lat.  49^  57 
30"  and  58°  40^^24"  N.,  and  between  long.  1°  46'  E. 
and  6°  18'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  £.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly.  Lizard  Point,  in 
Cornwall ;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Nor- 
follL ;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in 
Argyleshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  about  820  miles,  while  its  surface  con- 
tains about  89,600  square  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
home  territories  composing  the  lungdom.  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  multitude  of  dependencies,  some  of  them 
of  vast  extent,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  constituting  "  an  empire  over  which  the  sun  never 
sets."  According  to  the  official  census  held  in  1861  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  all  the  colonies  ex- 
cept British  India,  the  extent  and  population  of  all  th^ 
British  dominions  were  in  that  year  as  follows : 


United  Kingdom  (inclusive  of  Boldiers 
and  Milors) 

Colonies  and  poBflessions  (exclusive  of 
soldien^  47,814  men) 

Brikish  India  (exclusive  of  British 
army,  62,893  men) 

European  Possesions 

North  Am(>rican  Colonies 

West  Indian  Possessions 

African  Fossescions 

Ifllands  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean . . 

Possesions  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Total 


8q.  Miln. 


121,116 

8,S«4,72« 

083,729 

122 

512,193 

10«,44» 

130,756 

7,647 

25,485 

2,582,070 


4,419,669 


InhnbiUnto. 


39,321,288 

9,864,243 

13G,6n,351 
166,317 
8,3^3. 607 
1,114,506 
1,004,596 
7,426 
2,3fi3,767 
1,322,937 


174,156,882 


Not  included  in  this  enumeration  is  the  vast  territorj' 
in  North  America  which  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  which  in  1869  ceded  its  right 
of  sovereii:nty.  Added  to  the  above  total  of  square 
miles,  this  territory  would  increase  the  total  extent  of 
the  British  dominions  to  about  seven  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  make  it,  in  point  of  extent,  the  first  empire 
of  the  world.  The  total  population  was  estimated  in 
1869  at  200,000,000;  and  in  this  respect  the  British 
empire  was  the  second  of  the  world,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Chinese  empire. 


In  ]Sngland  and  Wales  the  Anglican  Chordi  is  rec> 
ognised  as  the  state  Church  [see  £kolahi>,  Chubch 
of],  and  the  sovereign  must  belong  to  iL  In  Ireland 
the  Anglican  Church  waa  also  the  established  Church 
until  1869,  when,  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  it  was 
disestablished.  See  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  es- 
tablished Church  is  Presbyterian.  See  Scotlaxd. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in  the  census 
returns  of  1861  religions  statistics  were  not  included), 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together  with  the  sit- 
tings provided  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  estima* 
ted  number  of  attendants  on  a  particnlar  day,  wez«  as 
follows : 
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Esublished  Church 

Wealeyui  Hethodisfes  (compris- 
ing seven  distinct  sects) 

Independents  or  Congregation- 
alista 

Baptists  (comprising  alx  dlatinct 

gQQig)  ,,,, 

Calviniakic  Methodists . . .  .!!!*.! 
Scottish  and  Irish  Presbjrt^lans 

Isolated  Congregations 

Roman  (Jatholica 

Socteky  cf  Friends 

Unitarians 

Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons. . 

Sandemanians 

Jews 

Brethren 

Moravians 

New  Church 

Apoatolic  Church 

Foreign  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Greek  churches. 


V\uom 

of 
Wor- 
■hlpw 


i4,an 

11,207 

8,244 

2,789 

937 

161 

089 

S70 

871 

929 

222 

6 

63 

182 

32 

60 

82 

16 


ProTidML 


&»8l7,91fr 

1,067,760 

7Bt,S43 

250,678 

86,812 

104,481 

186,111 

91.399 

68,654 

80,783 

966 

8,438 

18,6S9 

9,306 

12,107 

7,437 


NaabCTof 
Attabd- 


3,77^,474 

1,386,382 

793;,142 

687,978 

180,7SS 

60.1S1 

63^72 

80M93 

18,172 

87,134 

18,800 

&^ 

4,1M 

10,414 

7,364 

T,083 

4j90e 


I 
4,4571       2,612 


F:8Ubli{>hed  Church ;  14,077.  6^17,915  3,nS,474 

Other  DenominaUons |90,390'  4,894,720  3,487,558 

Total.. 134,467  10,212,636  7,261,03% 


BCon.AirD. 


Kstabllshed  Church 

Free  Church 

United  Presbyterians 

Reformed  Presbyterians 

Original  Seceders 

$k»tch  Kptacopallans 

Independents  or  Congregation' 

alists 

F.vangelical  Union. 

Baptists 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

Glasites  or  Sandemanians 

New  Church 

Society  of  Friends 

Roman  OithoUcs 

rnitarians 

Isolated  Congregations 

Moravians. 

Jews 

Mormons 

Apostolic  Church 


'Kstabli^hed  Church. . 
Other  Denominations 


Total. 


PUna 

of 
Wor- 
ship. 


SfttbiKi 


1183 
889 
466 

89 

86 

134 

192 

28 

119 

88 

6 

6 

7 

117 

6 

61 

1 

1 

20 
3 


1183 
2212 


767,«'8 

496,336 

288,1(« 

16,969 

16.424 

40,022 

76,342 

10,319 

26,086 

28,441 

1,068 

710 

?,1!a 

02,766 

2,437 

11,408 

200 

67 

8,183 

675 


NuBbv^f 
•ata. 


713,MT 

438,363 

273,564 

15,056 

1N7S1 

s&.7e» 
7a.<»i 

10,.V9 
S4.3»» 

21.7ft§ 

630 

2,lMj 

48,771 1 

2,438 

9.401 

200 

67 

8,IT7 

675 


767,0R<i 
1,067,717 


n3,5«7 
97\48S 


3386    1,834,806  :i,«K>,e« 


'*  In  England  the  chief  inittitutions  for  education  are 
the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  more  recent  inptitutions  of  London,  Dnr* 
ham,  and  Lampeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schools 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter- 
house, and  Rugb}"^ ;  the  various  roilitary  schools  \  tlie 
colleges  of  the  dissenting  denominations ;  the  middle- 
class  schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  '  adventure*  schools,  or  bv  associated  bod' 
ies,  acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  sre  re- 
sponsilde ;  the  schools  of  design,  and  the  varioos  ele- 
mentary schools  and  training-colleges  in  connectioo 
with  the  different  religious  denominations.    The  dubI' 
ber  of  day-schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851  wu 
46,(H2,  of  which  15,518  were  public— i.  e.  schools  derir- 
ing  a  portion  of  their  income  from  some  sootoe  bssidsi 
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fh*  KluiUn— uid  8lt,(>S4  private— Le.i 
tirdy  by  the  pe)-niBnts  of  acbolsra.  The  total  number 
of  echoUra  wu  2,144,378,  of  whoia  1,122,982  &tUnded 
tbe  public,  and  7^1,396  tbe  private  tchooli.  As  the 
population  then  amaunted  to  17,927,609,  Ihla  glvei  a 
proportion  of  one  scholar  to  every  8|  of  tba  iDhabilanta. 

"Scotland  poueeaeg  four  unirenitiaa  fbr  tha  higher 
bnnchea  of  education,  viz.  those  of  Edinborgb.  GLaa- 
gow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen,  besides  a  variety  of 
minor  coliegei  connected  with  the  Eplacopalian,  Free 
Church,  and  other  uon-eBtalilished  churcbea;  a  com- 
plete system  of  paiiih  schoolf,  gramnur-achools,  or 
aeademieB  in  Che  chief  towns,  which  gerre  ai  prepara- 
tory gymnaiia  for  tha  universities,  and  a  large  aamber 
of  '  denominational  achools.'  In  18&1  tbe  number  of 
day-schools  was  5242,  of  which  SM9  were  public,  and 
1S93  private.  The  niunlier  of  acholan  waa  36it,(>17, 
of  whom  'iSa,D4&  belonged  tu  the  public,  and  88,472  to 
the  private  schools.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,988,745, 
this  gives  a  percentage  of  12-78,  or  1  scholar  to  every 
71  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education  sta- 
(uticB  of  1861,  the  number  of  childRn  from  6  to  16 
years  of  age  attending  school  in  Scotland  were  «1,186, 
which,  out  of  a  papulation  of  n.l)Gl,2fil,  gives  1  KhoUr 
to  every  6^  of  the  inhabitanU." 

For  the  Church  History  of  Great  Britain,  see  Ebo- 
I.AMD,  Chdbch  or;  Scoti,ani>,  Chdbch  of;  Ihe- 
i.*MD,  and  ths  articles  on  the  several  diasenCing  de- 
nominations. The  most  important  works  on  the  Church 
History-  of  Great  Brituin  have  been  rererred  to  in  the 
art.  on  E.fOLAND,  Chdhch  of  ;  besides  them  must  be 
mentioned  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hutarj  of  DuKHteri 
(Lond.  1808-14,*  vols.);  J.  Bennett,  Hitary of  Diaaa 
daril^  Ihe  la  tlUrtf  Year,  (Lata.  VUi).     (A.J.S.) 

Or«atllead.    See  Gbosbbtutr. 

Ore  at  OirL    See  Owl. 

Great  Sea.     See  Sea. 

Oreaves  (nnxp,  mUtduA',  lit.  a  faang;  Sept. 
rvjifjEofc,  Vulg.  oerat)  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  I 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  in  the  description  of  the  equipment  of 
Goliath—"  He  had  greairtt  of  brass  (nonj,  copper) 
upon  hia  legs"  (T'^JT  is,  lit.  on  hiifert,  whence 
huve  supposed  only  a  kind  olbnot  to  be  meant). 


ordinaiy  meaning  is  , 
ing  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  ] 
shin  of  the  wearer.  This  was  tbe  case 
flic  of  the  Greeks,  which  derived  its  namt 
"!"*.''"  '^'Il">-  [■"•  'he  If"*'-  part  of  Iht 


otecting  the 


On'cla  (Heb.  Fonn',  "ij;,  i. «.  Jaam  [q.  v.J  a* 
nsoally  Tendered),  the  laMa  form  (Dan.  viii,  21 1  x, 
20;  xi,  2)  of  the  country  elsewhere  termed  Greeoc 
(q,v.). 

Ore'clan  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  Bts^  h^Trtrnthn,' , 
D"'?;^"  ■'33,  «™  o/  (As  Joniam,  Joel  lii,  «;  in  tba 
Apocr.  "LXX^i.,  1  Mace,  vi,  2;  viii,  9, 18;  BMacc.iv, 
IB;  ziil,2;  in  the  X.T. 'BUipim-qca  AeOnut,  Act* 
vi,I;  ix,29;  xi,  20),  the  name  of  the  people  elsewhera 
called  Greeks  <q.  v.). 

Oreclan  Architecture.  QrecUn  architectnre 
dlBenfrom  other  styles  of  ancient  architecture  In  thia^ 
that  it  was  devoted  almost  solely  to  reltgioDS  usee. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  supply  pennsnent  and  woitby 
temples  aa  residences  of  the  ddties,  as,  during  th« 
early  history  of  Greece,  the  images  and  statues  of  the 
deities  were  placed  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  and 
under  canopies  for  protection. 

Most  of  the  elements  fii>m  which  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture  was  developed  are  easily  traced  to  an  As- 
byrlan  origin,  aa  Is  seen  in  the  oniamentation  of  the 


Fig.  t  Flan  of  tha  Treaiurr  of 


rivedfromnspithe/onepartofanything.  Hence  all  t-"^ 
the  ancient  versions  and  Joscphus  {AM.  vi,  9, 1)  agree 
in  regardiug  it  as  designating  a  defensive  armor  for 
the  leg.  It  ia  to  be  distinguished  from  liRO,  kSh 
(Isa.  ix,  4),  which  Qesenius  thinks  was  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary shoe  like  the  Roman  caHga;  and  it  probably  was 
■imiUr  to  the  greave,  of  the  Assyrians,  as  represented 
in  their  sculptures,  which  not  only  protected  the  leg 
but  covered  the  apper  part  of  the  foot  like  our  gaiton 
■Ddaeem  to  have  been  laced  up  in  front  1  in  other  cases 
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•a^nniaa  and  wnlla  of  the  Tr«aiiurr  of  Atraui  iit  Uj- 
cenie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elementB  of  the  Doric 
order  were  moslly  adopEed  from  the  more  tevere  and 
sUlely  temple  architecture  of  Egypt.  Under  the  ex- 
traordinary sMhetIc  feeling  aad  culture  of  the  Greeki, 
tbsM  elementa,  though  of  foreign  origin,  were  devel- 
oped and  modified  until,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
native  elements,  there  was  produced  a  degree  of  per- 
fection of  architectural  form,  and  of  eyrometTical  and 
harnionioDS  combination  of  parte  into  a  aniqoe  whole, 
that  baa  never  lieen  Burpasaed  in  the  whole  llutory  of 
uchitActure. 


F%.  S.  FlILaral  (he  Entrance  of  the  Tnuury  °f  Atreni. 

The  tendency  to  Oriental  luxury  and  individual 
power  that  characterized  the  treat  ure-hou  tee  of  the 
ripawoi  WB»  checked  by  the  overthrow  of  their  chiefii 
and  the  eiUbliihnient  of  democracy.  From  the  time  of 
the  ri>pai^oi  till  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Grecian  architecture  (u  wellas  sculpture  and  painting) 
waa  devoted  almoat  solely  to  the  aervice  of  religion. 

tn  addition  to  tiM  Ionic  and  Doric  order*,  a  third 
Older,  the  Corinthian,  was  developed  in  Greece.  It 
wai,  however,  hut  little  uted  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  true  religioue  feeling  and  patriotic 
eentiment  had  given  way,  throu|;hout  Greece  and  its 
colonies,  tn  OrienUl  sensuong  enjoyment  and  luiui^-. 

The  greateeC  variety  and  artistic  freedom  pervaded 
the  Grecian  architecture,  both  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  memlwni  anil  in  tlie  general  planning 
nr  the  temples.  All  of  the  monldinga  and  the  orna- 
mentation were  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  and  not  hy 
mathcmaticnl  in'truments,  ae  was  the  case  in  Roman 
and  Gothic  architecture.  With  all  of  this  variety  and 
freedom,  the  tvpicul  character  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture BBS  well  preaerved.  The  Doric  order  was  the 
favorite,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  temple  ar- 
chitecture. More  than  one  order  WB»  frequently  in- 
troduced, however,  into  the  same  eiliflce.  From  the 
erection  of  the  earliest  Doric  temple,  that  of  Neptune 
St  Corinth,  there  was  a  jn'adual  pn^jress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  elegance  of  form  in  the  single  members  of 


e  edilice, 


evelopn 


ory  of  Grecian  architecture,  polychromy  was  used 
1  great  extent.  Later,  the  ornamentation  became 
e  sculpturesque.     Bot  color  was  used  to  develop 


FIc  Clonic  Order;  f 


the  relief  of  the  architectaral  forms  of  the  cs^^Ktbe 

cornices,  and  the  panels  of  the  ceilings,  until  the  pe- 
riod of  decadence  of  the  Grecian  architrctnre. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  select  the  best  sites  for  lh«K 
temples.  Oracles  wen  consulted  for  their  location. 
The  temples  of  tutelar^-  deities  *erc  usually  placed  00 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  They  thus  rommiBd- 
cd,  In  many  cases,  most  magnificent  prospects.  They 
were  ali'O  Ihns  seen  at  a  great  diEtance.  The  temple 
were  sometimes  surronnded  l.j'  sacred  groves,  iw  by 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees.  The  temples  were 
often  surrounded  also  by  sacred  inctoenres,  within 
which  were  frennently  erected  altars,  and  even  tem- 
'es  to  olhrr  deitie>.  The  temples  of  Mercnry  were 
lually  placed  on  lower  grounds ;  those  of  Marn,  Tr- 
IS,  Vulcan,  and  Esculapius  outside  of  and  near  the 
ites  of  the  city.     The  ft-ont  was  always  adorned  with 

n.    On  the  sldeathe  number  of  columns  was  usually 

lequal.     As  the  length  of  the  temple  wu  osually 

double  the  breadth,  the  number  of  columns  at  the  side 

hirteen  for  six  on  the  front;  seventeen  for  eight 

>e  front.     The  proportion  between  the  dtameter 

and  the  height  of  the  columns  and  of  the  rpace  h*. 
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oftba  ititj,  Tfaii  »11i  opmed  to  tha  cut.  that  Iha 
Bnt  lib'bt  of  tha  morning  iciL-ht  fall  upou  the  laintft 
of  (he  deity.  Sometime!  them  »tis  anoiber  room  in 
the  nu  of  tba  call*  (u  the  treunry  in  the  PartluDan 


of  L^ilcnitfle  to 


the  colnmnB  varieJ  in  diirsrent  tflmple*  and  io 
ili£r..'rent  perioda.  Some  tain|ileB  had  •  portico  on  tbo 
front  only:  otben  an  the  front  and  rear,  and  odierg 
ttiii  an  ali  four  aidea.  Some  had  two  rowa  of  coluniaa 
on  the  front  and  rear,  and  one  on  tha  ride ;  and  othcni 
had  Aiur  rowa  on  tha  front  an 


a_i 


THEASURY 


the  I 


Urn  for  th. 

aopport  of 

the  roof 

■n  othea 

the  calb 

w«  «,  l.f«. 

as  to  require  a 

andaomc 

rounlthc 

cclia.     Tho 

mtlre  cell*  of  aor 

*nipUa  w 

with  ■  roof, 

:he  centra 

<f\ 

By  thi.  masna  only  ao 

uid  th 
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which  « 

ornedthe  wailaafl 

diiUnctly  8«in. 

were  occainonBll 

V   1 

troducfd, 

a«  In  the 

Erwhlheum 

«t  Athcn 

« 

woreeliwedbyvervthi 

.UW 

of 

lahB.ter  o 

thfa  KlvinB 

a  tranqnll 

ndmj 

ile 

iou9  liHht  to  tb«  In- 

at  Athena).  The  )^blea  contained  proupi  of  aculptara 
illuatrative  of  some  event  connected  with  the  mylboU 
"Xy  of  the  deity  to  whom  tha  temple  waa  dedicuted. 
The  melupea  of  the  frieiei  frequently  contained  alao 
■mallar  groups  of  sculpture.  Upon  the  nails  of  the 
portico  were  frequently  long  aerica  of  aculpturea. 

denca  fur  tha  deity.  It  could  contain  but  few  p^r- 
aona  at  a  time.  Sacrificea,  ccremoniea,  and  p-ocewiona 
were  performed  without  the  temple.  Brridc  the  atatua 
of  the  deltr,  to  wbow  acrvice  the  temple  wa>  erectnl, 
were  often  placed  smaller  statuei  of  ftiendly  deitica. 
Stutuao  of  priaata  were  aometlmes  placed  in  the  vesti- 
hule  of  the  cella.  Thank-olferlDf;',  aometimea  of  [trout 
value,  were  often  placed  upon  the  walla  lioth  of  Il-e 
cella  and  of  the  portico.  An  altar  upon  which  offn- 
inga  were  placeil  oftan  atood  liefore  the  deity.      But 

Ihn  entrance,  bat  within  the  view  of  the  iniaije  of  the 


arcdiflcci 


ofGre. 


The  bau  of  the  temple  waa  rai<ed  several  at-p' 

alwvo  tho  groand  upon  which  it  r«tad.     Tbi-  interini 

uaually  conaiated  of  a  room  (cella)  to  contain  tbe  alatai 

HI.— Q  q  q 


;  the  tcmplea,  for  the  In 

I  ulatioD.  They  consist-^  mostly  of  farti6cBIiono,  for- 
tineil  cntrancaa  ([iropylxa),  and  halls  of  juatice  (iuisil- 
ica).    These  partook  nf  tha  (^enernl  style  of  architac- 

I  tn-o  in  which  the  temples  were  built. 

I       So  different  In  priiiciplea  of  cona traction,  and  In  tlie 

:  o1>>ect  for  which  they  were  dralKned,  were  the  ediflcm 

cation  of  detail  fin  their  atvle,  and  much  less  their 
,  plan,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  life.     Least 
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•f  all  u  the  Grecbn  temple  adapted  to 
a  ChriatUD  cburch. 

The  histoiy  of  Grecian  architecture  e\Uiidj  frum 
the  Tth  centn'iy  B.C.  till  tlie  conquest  of  tba  O.ient  liy 
Rome.  The  gre:itfr  p^rt  ot  the  earlier  inonuments  of 
this  ■Tchiteclure  ore  found  in  tbe  western  coloiiiea  of 
Sicily  and  Greci»  Magna.  Most  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ples in  Greece  itulf  were  deitroj'ed  \iy  tbe  Peniana. 
Moat  of  the  temples  in  Ionia  and  the  further  Orient 
»  era  built  duriny  or  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  I'le 
'.^reat.  Tbe  Doric  style  prevailed  moatly  in  Sici)/, 
Grecia  Magnii,  the  Pclopunnesus,  and  the  nortbeni 
part  of  Greece.  The  luiiiu  and  Corinthian  styles  pre- 
TaUed  mnstiy  in  Asia  Minor,  while  nil  tbree  si  ' 
were  found  In  Attica,  and  especially  in  Athens. 

Id  Sicily  there  were  over  twenty  temples  that ' 
famous  for  their  siie  and  splendor.  They  were  moat- 
ly built  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  The  lariat 
of  these  waa  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Selinua,  which 
was  S50  feet  lon»  and  17D  feel  wide.  The  temple  of 
Diana  at  Syracuse  is  reniarlcable  fur  the  indicaliune  of 
the  influence  of  Egyptun  architecture  in  ita  style  and 
construction.  The  temple  of  Minerva  ut  Syracuse  was 
famous  for  its  costly  ornjnieiiUtion.  Hiero  11  built 
also  at  Syracuse  a  colossal  altjr,  which 
lofty  base  625  feet  lon)(  und  73  feet  wide, 
markalile  fur  tbe  elegance  of  ita  aichilectural  propoi^ 
tions.  Td  A)(ri)(entum  were  three  Imposing  kmples, 
the  largest  of  them,  tbjt  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  being 
844  feet  long  and  ITti  wide.  At  Peatum,  in  Italy,  are 
the  remnins  of  two  temples  and  of  a  liasillcu,  that  rank 
among  the  finest  ruins  of  tirecinn  orciiltecture.  They 
show  still  the  heavy  intiueni»  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture Dpon  tbe  Doric  style,  hut  yet  they  are  marked  by 
great  freedom  of  treatment  and  harmony  of  proportion. 
'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  temples  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus waa  thut  of  Xeptuna  at  Corinth,  of  which  but 
seven  columns  and  the  architrave  above  them  remain. 
Aa  the  earliest  rulni  of  Greek  architecture  extiint, 
these  are  cburacleriied  bv  a  heavinea  of  proportion 
that  is  not  fmrnil  In  any  later  edifices.  This  temple 
dates  from  650  B.C.  llie  temple  of  Minerva,  on  Che 
Island  of  Efjina,  is  remarluble  for  the  traces  nf  color- 
ing yet  remaining  in  the  architectural  ornamenUtion. 
and  for  the  archaic  character  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
pediment*,  now  In  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Among 
the  most  fumous  temples  in  Greece  itself  was  Ihat  of 
Jupiter  Olyiupius  at  Olympia.  It  whs  WG  tett  long 
and  an  feet  wide,  and  was  adorned  with  most  choice 
works  of  Grecian  aculpture. 


The  gloTy  of  Grecian  architecture  is,  however,  to  be 
;en  iu  Athens.  Tliis  cily,_«ith  all  of  iu  tevplea, 
as  utterly  destroyed  by  til 
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of  Iheseus.  This  is  to-day  the  best  preserved  ol 
ancient  Grecian  temples.  In  symmetry  of  proporticn 
it  surpassed  all  other  temples  that  were  built  bcftm 
it.  Tbe  second  temple  in  the  new  city  was  that  of 
Victoria  Aplera.  This  temple  was  teken  down  by  Iha 
Turks  in  tlie  17th  century-  to  build  a  batterr  wilk 
All  of  its  parts  were  found  in  1835,  and  the  temple  was 
■lored.     It  Is  one  of  the  most  grseefiil 
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at  Athens  is,  bowever,  tbe  crowning  glory  of  Grecian 
archilflcture.  It  was  erected  44H  B.C.  Its  length  was 
£30  feet,  and  its  breadth  lOS  feet.  In  the  perfection  of 
proportion  of  all  the  parts,  and  in  tbe  harmanr  of  Ibnr 
union  in  an  entire  editice,  tbe  Parthenon  eqnals  or  mr- 
passes  all  other  edifices  ever  erected  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  was  aba  adorned  with  itatuca  and  otbtr 
works  of  sculpture  by  tbe  best  sculptors  that  Gneca 
or  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Tbe  RreebtbeDm  and 
the  Pn.pylKum  also  eliOHcd  tbe  fl«edoin  with  which 
the  Gret'k  architects  varied  the  plans  and  (onstrudicn 
of  their  edifices,  without  losing  tbe  character  of  tbe 
architecture,  or  grace  of  proportion  and  unity  of  ef- 
fect Nearly  equal  to  tbe  I'arthenon  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  £leu).i9,  in  which  the  mysteries  were 
peffomied.  There  are  but  few  mina  of  the  famoua 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  was  burnt  in  tbs 
Gth  century  B.C..  and  the  rebuilding  of  which  was 
hardly  completed  at  the  time  <pf  the  Koman  conquest. 
In  siie  and  cosllv  mugnitiernce,  tbe  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesns  exceeded  all  other  temples  of  Gnwian 
art.  This  magnificent  edifice  was  completed  in  B.C. 
400.  It  was  436  feet  long  and  2-iD  teet  wide.  En>- 
stratus  set  lire  to  it  in  B.C.  B55.  but  it  waa  lebuiit 
with  renewed  magnificence  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  and  luter  overthnwu 
by  an  earthquake.  It  furnished  much  of  tbe  material 
for  building  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  and 
still  it>  eoloasul  ruins  arc  the  Ki>nder  of  the  anliqaari. 
an.  llie  temple  of  Apollo  at  Dldymus,  near  Miletus, 
deetinyed  bv  the  Persians  B.C.  496,  and  rebuilt  B.C. 
m>.  was  one  nf  the  edifices  in  which  the  Oriental  or- 
igin of  the  Ionic  order  is  most  plainly  seen.  It  was 
also  one  of  tbe  lar;;eFt  and  mcist  elegant  temple*  of 
antiquity.  The  Mausoleum  at  HaHcamasaas  was  » 
large  and  costly  aa  to  be  reckoned  among  tbe  wonders 
of  Iha  world.     It  waa  410  feet  long,  had  nearlj  the 
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•hape  of  an  arc  of  a  circle^  and  was  140  feet  high. 
Though  built  in  a  period  when  noble  inspiration  had 
left  Grecian  art,  it  was  marked  by  an  elegance  of  exe- 
cution that  was  not  surpassed  in  any  edifice  erected 
daring  tlie  history  of  Greek  architecture.  The  chief 
works  of  Greek  architecture  in  Africa  were  in  Gyrene, 
and  especially  in  Alexandria.  In  this  city  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  luxuriant  architecture  were  called  into 
requisition  in  the  erection  of  every  class  of  edifices 
that  should  adorn  a  new  and  gorgeous  capital  city, 

(For  the  literature  upon  Grecian  architecture,  see 
the  article  Abchitecturk.)    G.  F.  C. 

Greece  C^^^Of  properly  the  country  in  Europe 
inhabited  by  the  Greek  race  (1  Mace,  i,  1) ;  but  in  Acts 
XX,  2,  apparently  denignating  only  that  part  of  it  com- 
firisini;  the  Roman  province  of  Macedoxia  (q.  v.). 
See  Wetstein,  Xoc.  Ted,  u,  590;  Kmse,  HeUas^  i,  557. 
Compare  Achaia. 

1.  Greece  is  sometimes  described  as  a  country  con« 
taining  the  four  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia 
or  Hellas,  and  Peloponnesus,  but  more  commonly  the 
two  latter  alone  are  understood  to  he  comprised  in  it 
We  will  consider  it  as  composed  of  Hella«  and  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  fbar  provinces  were  originally  inhabited  by  jteo* 
pie  of  similar  language  and  origin,  and  whose  reli  4- 
ion  and  manners  were  alike.  Except  upon  its  north-* 
ern  lx>undjry  it  is  surroundei  on  all  sides  by  the  sen, 
which  intersects  it  in  every  direction,  and  naturally 
gives  to  its  population  sea&ring. habits.  It  is  also  a 
yery  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  eminences  of 
great  height,  which  branch  out  and  intersect  the  land 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremlt}%  and  form 
the  natural  limits  of  many  of  the  provinces  into  which 
it  is  divided.  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  it  is  separated 
into  its  two  great  divinions,  of  which  the  northern  was 
called  Grteda  intra  Pelo/wnnuum^  and  the  southern 
the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Morea.  The  moun- 
tain and  sea  are  thus  the  grand  natural  characteristics 
of  Greece,  and  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  re- 
ligion, poetr}',  history,  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
country  has  always  been  famous  for  the  temperature 
of  its  climate,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil. 

The  Greek  nation  had  a  broad  division  into  two 
races,  Dorians  and  lonians,  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  have  long  lain  hid  in  continental  parts,  or  on  the 
western  side  of  the  country,  and  had  a  temperament 
and  institutions  more  approaching  the  Italic  The 
lonians,  on  the  contrary,  retained  many  Asiatic  usages 
and  tendencies,  witnessing  that  they  had  never  been 
so  thoroughly  cut  off  as  the  Dorians  from  Oriental  con- 
nection. When  afterwards  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor  rose  to  eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  the  half  Doric  ^U>lians,  continued  to  at- 
tract most  attention  in  Asia. 

Of  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.C.  776,  little  that  can  be  depended  upon 
is  known.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  coun- 
try had  been  inhabited,  but  facts  are  so  intermingled 
with  legend  and  fable  in  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  these  ancient  tinie%  that  it  is  im- 
possible with  certainty  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true  (Grote,  IlitL  of  Greece,  pref.  to  vol.  i).  After 
its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  Greece  contin- 
ued for  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
be  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on  the  decline, 
were  at  length  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens.  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  coun- 
try in  the  year  400,  followed  b^'  Genseric  and  Zaber 
Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1*204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Roman, 


Venetian,  and  Frankish  nobles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Nanplia,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  it  was  reunited  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire  by  Michael  Palsologus. 
In  1488  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  completed  its 
conquest  in  1481.  The  Venetians,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and 
the  country'  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed 
the  Turks  in  their  conquest  With  the  exception  of 
Mains,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their  despot- 
ic swa3'  till  1821,  when  the  Greeks  once  more  aroused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim  to  a  na- 
tional existence.  The  revolutionar}'  struggle  was  con- 
tinued with  varied  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the 
great  European  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  1827,  secured  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in 
1829.  In  1831  Greece  was  erected  into  an  independent 
monarchy :  it  retains  its  classic  name,  and  nearly  its 
ancient  limits,  comprehending  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Peloponnesus,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  now  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  the  province  of  Livadia.  or  the  ancient 
Grotcia  propria,  ^ith  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
north  of  that  gulf;  besides  the  island  of  Kegropont, 
tbo  ancient  Eubcea,  and  other  smaller  islands  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Corfu,  and  others  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

2.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Greeks 
were  always  of  a  distant  kind  until  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  the  East :  hence  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
mention  of  the  Greeks  is  naturally  rare.  See  Jay  an. 
It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have  derived  some  geo- 
graphical outlines  from  the  Egyptians,  but  he  does  not 
use  them  in  Gen.  x,  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  de- 
scendants of  Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  is  merely  the  vaguest  possible  indication 
of  a  geographical  locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  his  Eg}'ptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  suffi^ently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbors.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Greece 
and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from  Herodotns  that  pri- 
or to  the  Trojan  War  the  current  of  tradition,  sacred 
and  mythological,  set  from  Egypt  towards  Greece; 
and  the  first  quasi-historical  event  which  awakened 
the  curiosity  and  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  was  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen 
(Herodotus,  ii,  43, 51, 52,  and  112).  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  en- 
tered into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Eg}'pt«. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judg- 
es, the  Hebrews  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x,  2) ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  during  this  period  the  word  had 
any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  islanders.  When, 
indeed,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  lonians  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  recognised  them  as  the  long-lost  isU 
anders  of  the  Western  migration,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
•,1-1  =  "pn  and  lonet,  and  the  application  of  that  name 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly,  the  O.-T.  word,  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  is 
Greece,  Greeks,  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew  1J^,  Javan  (Joel  iii, 
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6 ;  Dan.  viii,  21) :  the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes 
retained  (Tm.  Ixyi,  19 ;  Ezelc.  xxvii,  18).  In  Gen.  x, 
2  the  Sept.  has  rai  'lb*vav  xai  'EXtcra,  with  which  Ro- 
senmiUler  compares  Herod,  i,  56-^,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'liifvav  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EXina 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb.  original  rtlb*^^K),  the 
Hellenic  clement.  This  is  excessively  fanciAiI.  See 
Elishaii. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  slave-market.  Tho  medium  of  communication 
seems  to  have  been  the  Tvrian  slave-merchant.  About 
B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii,  6);  and  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  18  the  Greeks  are  mentioned  as  bartering 
their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bochart  says  that  tho  Greek  slaves  were  highly  val- 
ued throughout  the  Eiist  {Geogr,  Sac.  pt.  i,  lib.  iii,  c.  3, 
p.  175) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to 
sell  them  ns  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportu- 
nities would  be  afforded  by  tho  attacks  of  the  Lydlan 


monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  eo  tb« 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  aUp  no  oc- 
casion of  replenishing  her  slave-market.     See  Ttbe. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occnrs  in  Dan.  vfii,  SI, 
etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  success- 
ors is  rapidly  sketched.  See  Goat.  Zechariah  (iz, 
13)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  arain^t 
the  Grieco-Syrinn  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  among  other  Gei»- 
tiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish  missiona- 
ries (Ixvi,  19).  For  the  connection  between  the  Jews 
and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which  spmnir  ont  of 
the  divided  empire  of  Alexander  see  ANTifH*Hrs: 
Ptolemt. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  (q.  v.)  himself  at  Jem- 
salem,  and  his  respectful  demeanor,  are  described  ty 
Josephus  {Ant,  xi,  J*,  8) ;  and  some  Jews  arc  even  said 
to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  ai^unst  Penia 
(Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apum^  ii.  4\  as  the  Samaritairs 
had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tvre  (Josephns,  A^^ 
xi,  8,  4  6).  In  1  Mace,  xii,  6  23  (about  RC.  !«•', 
and  Jo^ephQ!*,  AnU  xii,  4, 10,  wc  hare  an  account  of 
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an  em'tassy  and  letter  sent  hy  the  Lacedasmonians  to 
the  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  trans- 
action is  the  claim  which  the  Lacedsmonians  prefer 
to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes 
to  estalilish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  is  bv  no  means 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouching 
beneath  a  Graco-Syrian  invader,  and  the  other  lieneath 
a  Roman  yoke,  should  draw  together  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon calamity ;  or  we  may  with  Jahn  {Hfb.  Comm.  is, 
91,  note)  regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  tri- 
fling or  idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  ''  all  nations 
were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  rel»* 
tionship  to  other  nations."     See  Okias. 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (ccfn- 
tra  Apicn^  i,  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herodo- 
tus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  UecatiBUS. 
The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Josephus  is  to  show 
that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  materials  from 
Jewish  source<i,  or  with  more  or  less  distinctness  refer- 
red to  Jewish  history.  For  Pythagoras,  he  cites  Hei^ 
mippus's  life;  for  Aristotle,  Clearchus;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Neo*Platontsm  of  these  au- 
thorities makes  them  comparatively  worthless;  that 
Hermippus,  in  particular,  belongs  to  that  Alexandrian 
school  which  made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew 
traditions  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propiti- 
ate the  genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of 
originality  to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  devel- 
oped by  lamblichus ;  and  a  yery  good  specimen  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius,  De  Vtrii, 
It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed-  by  Ritter. 
Hisi.  Phil.  b.  i,  c.  3.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Syriant 
ofPcJuliM  as  confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of 
circumcision  from  the  Egyptians  (ii,  104).  Bahr,  how- 
ever, does  not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited 
the  interior  of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  sea-co-ist.  (On  the  other  hand,  see  Dihl- 
man,  p.  55,  56,  Engl.transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jerusa- 
lem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account  of 
it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii,  159,  and  iii, 
5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  ICa^vrty,  or  Cady tis. 
is  still  a  disputed  question.  The  victory  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  over  Josiah  at  Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tOH  (comp.  Henid.  ii,  159  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  29  sq. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20  sq.).  It  is  singular  that  Josephus 
should  have  omitted  these  references,  and  cited  He- 
rodotus only  as  mentioning  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant;  he 
enumerates  among  other  oaths  that  of  Corhan,  Choe- 
rilus is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the  Jews  in 
a  by  no  means  flatterins;  portrait  of  a  people  who  ac- 
companied Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
The  chief  points  of  identification  are  their  speaking 
the  Phoenician  language,  and  dwelling  tit  the  Solymettn 
mountainif  near  a  broad  lake^  which,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hecatasus  of  Josephus 
is  Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by 
Josephus  has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and 
others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Alexander,  the  political  connection  between  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent  nations  no  longer 
existed. — Smith,  s.  v. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately  be- 
came a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion.  The 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  was 
understood  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  as  al- 
most of  itself  to  point  out  in  what  direction  they  should 
exert  themselves.     The  Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Eu- 


rope or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field  for  Paul,  for  whose 
labors  a  superintending  Providence  had  long  before 
been  providing  in  the  large  number  of  devout  Greeks 
who  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  Proper 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of 
which  the  northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and  the 
southern  Achaia  (as  in  2  Cor  ix,  2,  etc.) ;  and  we  learn 
incidentally  from  Acts  xviii  that  the  proconsul  of  the 
latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine  the  exact  di- 
vision between  the  provinces  is  difficult,  nor  is  the 
question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical  student. 
Achaia,  however,  had  probably  ver)'  nearly  the  same 
frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  modern  Greece,  which  is 
limited  by  a  line  reaching  trom  the  gulf  of  Yolo  to  that 
of  Arta,  in  great  part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys. 
Of  the  cities  celebrated  in  Greek  hbitory,  noi.e  are 
prominent  in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance :  Athens  was  never  eminent  as  a 
Christian  church.  In  Macedonia  were  the  two  great 
cities  of  Philippt  and  Thessalonica  (formerly  called 
Therme) ;  yet  of  these  the  former  was  rather  recent, 
beins;  founded  by  Philip  the  Great;  the  latter  was  not 
distinguished  above  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the 
same  coast.  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or 
Arta),  had  been  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  his 
victory  at  Actium,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of 
Achaia  on  the  western  coast  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  ii,  53). 
It  had  risen  into  some  importance  in  Paulas  days,  and, 
as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  this  Nicopolis  that  he  alludes 
in  his  epistle  to  Titus.     See  Nicopolis. 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  were 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among  any  earlier 
people.  In  navigation  they  were  little  behind  the 
Tyrians  and  Carthaginians ;  in  political  foresight  they 
equalled  them ;  in  military  science,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  were  decidedly  their  superiors ;  while  in  the 
power  of  reconciling  subject-foreigners  to  the  conquer- 
ors and  to  their  institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated, 
and  flexible  tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental 
education  to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sa- 
gacious were  the  arrangements  of  the  ^reat  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire,  that 
in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  tietween  his  gen- 
erals which  followed  his  death,  no  rising  of  the  natives 
against  Greek  influence  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of.  Without  an}'  change  of  population  adequate  un- 
der other  circumstances  to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue 
and  Greek  feeling  spread  far  and  sank  deep  through 
the  Macedonian  dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  i»e- 
came  a  new  Greece,  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  No  th 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
same  influence.     See  Greek  Language. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  all  its  varieties ;  indeed,  their  religious  crped 
owed  its  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  mind, 
for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not  exercised  on  such 
subjects  until  quite  a  later  period-  The  puerile  or  in- 
decent fables  of  the  old  my  thoiogy  may  seem  to  a  mod- 
em reader  to  have  been  the  very  soul  of  their  relitrion ; 
but  to  the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident, 
or  a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  What- 
ever the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious  ceremonies, 
no  violent  or  frenzied  exhibitione  arose  out  of  the  na- 
tional mind ;  but  all  such  orgies  (as  they  were  called) 
were  imported  from  the  East,  and  had  much  difliculty 
in  establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  At  quite  a 
late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently  re- 
garded as  mere  jugglers  of  not  a  very  reputable  kind 
(see  Demosthenes,  De  Corona^  §  79,  p.  813) ;  nor  do  the 
Greek  states,  as  such,  appear  to  have  patronized  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  religious  processions,  the 
sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item  in  the 
public  expenditure ;  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from 
such  spectacles  would  have  been  a  moral  death  to  the 
Greeks.    Wherever  they  settled  they  introduced  their 
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native  mstitutions,  and  reared  temples,  gymnasia, 
baths,  porticoes,  Bepulchres,  of  characteristic  simple 
elegance.  The  morality  and  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  naturally  were  alike  superticial;  nor  did  the 
two  stand  in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
could  find  no  place  in  their  creed,  because  faith  was 
not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much  self-abandonment. 
Religion  was  with  them  a  sentiment  and  a  taste  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loss  of  lieloved 
relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natuml  sorrow,  but 
unclouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future 
life.  Through  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little  power 
of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of  conscientious 
principle ;  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time, 
when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripening,  an  atro- 
cious civil  war,  that  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  in- 
flicted a  political  and  social  demoralization,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  could  never  recover.  Besides 
this,  their  very  admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with 
the  degraded  state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a 
frightful  source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philoeo- 
phy  could  have  adequately  checked.  (Works  ex- 
pressly on  Grecian  mythology  have  been  written  by 
I^  Clerc,  1787;  Kanne,  1805;  Ltmmer,  1806;  Hug, 
1812;  Vdlcker,  1824;  Buttmann,  1828 ;  Studer,1880; 
Krische,1840;  Stuhr,  1888;  Limburg-Brouwer,  1833.) 
See  Gbbek. 

Greece,  Kingdom  of,  a  country  in  south-east- 
em  Europe,  established  in  1882  by  a  successful  rising 
of  the  people  against  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  since  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  kingdom  was  enlarged  in  1868  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  until  then  had 
been  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The 
total  area  in  1881  amounted  to  24,970  square  miles, 
the  total  population  in  1661  to  1,848,412,  and  in  1889 
to  about  2,187,208. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Greece  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  which  is  in  Greece  (since 
1833)  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  constitutes  a  national  Church,  which  the  patriarch 
recognised  in  1850  by  the  so^ialled  Tomos.  The  su- 
preme management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  five  bishops  and 
an  ofiUcer  of  the  government  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  the  higher  clergy  consisted  of  2C  me- 
tropolitans, 2  archbishops,  and  19  bishops;  in  1869 there 
were  11  archbishops,  4  metropolitans,  and  16  bishops. 
The  number  of  male  monasteries  was,  on  the  advent  of 
the  regency  which  was  established  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks,  about  400,  and  the  number  of  nunneries 
from  30  to  40,  together  with  altout  800  inmates ;  in 
1869  there  were  128  monasteries  of  monks  and  4  nun- 
neries, the  former  with  1500,  the  latter  with  150  inhab- 
itants. There  are  about  2905  parish  churches,  with 
8200  priests.  The  secular  clergy  and  the  monks  are 
generally  but  little  educated,  but  enjoy,  nevertheless, 
great  respect  among  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  firmly  attached  to  their  Church.  For  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  there  arc  4  archbishops  in  Liva- 
dia  (Chalcis  and  Euboea,  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  Phthi- 
otis,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Athens,  Megara  and  iEgi- 
na),  with  4  bishops ;  in  the  Morea,  6  archbishops  (Argo- 
lis,  Corinth,  Patras  and  Elis,  Mantinea  and  Cynuria, 
Messenia,  Sparta  and  Monembasia)  and  6  bishops ;  in 
the  Archipelago,  1  archbishop  (Syros  and  Tynos)  and 
8  bishops ;  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  4  metropolitans  and 
8  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  families  which  immigrated  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Venetians, 
number  about  25,000,  chiefly  in  the  islands,  and  have 
two  archbishops — at  Naxos  and  Corfu — and  4  bishops. 
There  are  a  few  thousand  Mohammedans  in  Euboea, 
and  a  few  hundred  Protestants  and  Jews  in  the  com- 
mercial towns. 

The  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries  began  in  1828, 


and  have  ever  since  been  carried  on  without  intermis- 
sion.   The  American  Board  of  Missions,  the  Episcopal 
Board,  and  Baptist  Board  were  all  concerned  in  the 
work.     The  Episcopal  Board  began  its  operations  in 
1829,  when  it  sent  out  Messrs.  Bobertson  and  Hill. 
These  gentlemen,  in  the  outset,  started  out  upon  the 
conciliatory  course,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Greek  Church  would  be  freed  fh>m  its  evils  bv  llbeial 
education.     On  this  account  they  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  education,  allowing  a  priest  in  their  schools 
to  teach  the  Greek  Catechism.     The  American  Board 
of  Missions  sent  out  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  in  1928,  and  he, 
too,  opened  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Athens,  and 
also  paid  great  attention  to  education,  but  only  nsed  it 
as  a  means  to  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL     In  1835 
the  representative  of  the  American  Board  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  first  college  in  Greece  which 
was  started  under  government  assistance.     Soon  after 
this  three  other  missionaries  arrived  in  Greece,  who 
opened  schools  in  the  mountains.     In  1841,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  provocation,  Uie  Church 
party  made  war  against  missionary*  operations,  and  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  the  Gospel  light.     Thef  e  perse- 
cutions ended  in  the  banishment  of  Dr.  King  from  the 
country.     This  action  became  the  means  of  introdnc- 
ing  the  native  element  into  the  work.     Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Protestant- 
ism in  one  of  the  schools  of  Dr.  King,  and  who  had 
subsequently  spent  four  yeare  in  the  United  States  to 
prepare  for  missionary  work  in  his  country,  started  in 
Athens  a  religious  newspaper,  the  Star  of  tke  £a$L 
In  1864,  when  Dr.  King  (who  had  helped  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes  in  all  his  troubles)  returned  to  America,  the 
paper  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes  and  his  companion,  a  Mr.  Constantino ;  and 
when,  in  1868,  Dr.  King  again  went  to  Greece,  he  found 
the  paper  prospering,  and  two  regular  Church  serv- 
ices carried  on  ever}*  Sabbath  in  Athens.     In  1869, 
Dr.  Kalopothakes  and  Mr.  Constantino  pnblbhed  a 
daily  paper,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  children's  paper, 
and  also  a  number  of  cheap  religious  books.     One  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  Protestant  mission  has  been  the 
increased  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  1859,  when  Dr.  Kalopothakes  first  open- 
ed the  Bible  ddpot  at  Athens,  he  did  not  sell  100  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  whereas  in  1868  he  disposed  of 
8000. 

Popular  education  has  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  establishment  of  independence.  There  were 
750  primary  schools  in  1856 ;  98  pro-g}*mnasia  or  Hel- 
lenic schools,  with  165  teachers  and  4990  pupils:  11 
gymnasia  (organized  after  the  model  of  those  of  Ger- 
many), with  67  teachers  and  1180  pupils ;  an  ecclesias- 
tical C^Rhisari")  seminary,  and  a  national  university 
established  in  1887,  with  a  library  of  more  than  80,000 
volumes,  an  obser%'atorv,  and  liotanicul  garden.  See 
Wiggers,  Kirchl.  Staiutik,  i,  179  sq.,  207  sq.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Greek,  a  term  not  found  in  the  A.y.  of  the  O.  T., 
where  either  Javan  is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii,  6,  the 
word  is  rendered  by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Gretb 
and  Grtcians  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1 
Mace,  i,  10 ;  vi,  2 ;  also  2  Mace,  iv,  10,  Grttkidi).  la 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed, 
"CXXi/v  being  rendered  ^*  Greek,**  and  'EXXfTvionfc 
"Grecian."  The  difference  of  the  English  termina* 
tions,  however,  is  not  suflScient  to  convey  the  differ- 
ence of  meanings.  (See  Overkamp,  De  dittinelione  in- 
ter Judeeot  ei  Gngcos,  et  inter  Grar.  et  harbarot^  Grrpb. 
1782 ;  Amnell,  Helku  e  N,  T.  iiltutra/a,  Upf  al.  1752.) 
'EXX17V  in  the  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
Acts  xvi,  1-8 ;  xviii,  17 ;  Rom.  i,  14 ;  or  more  fluent- 
ly a  GtiUile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  if,  9, 10. etc.); 
so  fem.  'EXXf/vi'c,  Mark  vU,  26;  Acts  xvii,  12.  *EXA9- 
vtffrric  (properly  **one  who  speaks  Greek")  is  a  for- 
eign Jew ;  opposed,  therefore,  not  to  'Iovia7oc,  but  to 
'EfipaioQ,  a  home-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  Ptaleatine. 
So  Schleusner,  etc. :  according  to  Salmaaina,  however. 
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the  Hellenists  were  Greek  proselytes,  who  hsd  become 
Christians;  so  Wolf,  ParlLhurst,  etc.,  arguing  from 
Acts  xj,  20,  where  ' EkXtivtarai  ore  contrasted  with 
'louSaioi  in  19.  The  question  resolves  itself  partly 
into  a  textual  one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  read- 
ing "BXXi|t/aCf  and  so  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
others.     See  Hkllknist. 

Greek  dmrch,  the  nsme  usually  given  to  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Oriental  or  Eastern  churches  (q. 
v.).  It  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  the  Grvco-Slavonian  rite,  who  receive 
the  first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author, 
ity  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  coar.cils  of  the 
Western  Church.  See  Councils.  The  title  "  Greek 
Church'*  is  hardly  an  appropriate  one.  A  **  commu- 
nion embracing  several  other  nations  and  languages 
besides  the  Greek,  each  performing  divine  worship  in 
its  own  tongue,  and  in  which,  out  of  8ixt3'-six  millions 
of  Christians,  perhaps  fifty-nine  millions  are  Slavoni- 
ans, and  pniy  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  cannot  properly 
be  called  Greek  merel}'  because  its  ritual  is  derived  in 
great  measure  (by  no  means  exclusively)  from  Greek 
sources,  and  because  it  was  once  united  with  the  Grte- 
co-Koman  empire"  (Palmer,  DiiKfiatiorUf  p.  5).  The 
Church  calls  itself  the  ^*  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.*'  The  Greek  Church  has  not,  like 
the  Komiin  Catholic  Church,  one  head,  but  consists  of 
eleven  different  groups,  which,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, are  independent  of  each  other  (see  below,  8UUi$' 
tict),  though  they  fully  agree  in  point  of  doctrine. 

I.  History. — ^The  proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  a  separate  body  begins  with  the  interruption  of  ec- 
clesListical  communion  between  the  pope  and  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  residence  at  Constantinople,  it  was  the 
natural  ambition  of  both  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
and  the  emperors  to  enlarge  the  authority  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  see  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.).  In  881  the 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  because  it  was  the  New 
Kome  {iio  tq  tlvat  avrriv  yiav  'Piii/i^v),  the  **  prece- 
dence of  honor"  next  after  those  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
canon  was  not  recognised  by  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  impe- 
rial residence  naturally  rose,  and  in  451  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  not  only  confirmed  the  precedence  already 
given,  but  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  the  dioceses  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus,  and  grounded  these  ecclesias- 
tical privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
Rome,  upon  the  political  distinction  of  the  two  cities. 
The  Roman  legates  protested  against  this  canon,  and 
pope  Leo  the  Great  did  not  recognise  it,  but  when  the 
empire  was  divided,  the  patriarch  gradually  acquired 
a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other  three  patriarchs 
of  the  Eiist,  and  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarch. The  support  given  by  patriarch  Acacius  of 
Onstantinople  (471-489)  to  the  ffenoUcon  (q.  v.)  led 
in  484  to  the  excommunication  of  Acacius,  together 
with  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by 
pope  Felix  III,  who  also  charged  him  with  encroach- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  For  thirty-five  years  (484-519)  the  com- 
munion between  Constantinople  and  Rome  remained 
interrupted,  most  of  the  Eastern  bishops  siding  with 
Acacius,  while  those  of  Ulyria,  bishop  Kalandion  of 
Antioch,  and  the  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople, ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  pope. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  excommunication  by  pope  Hor- 
misdas  involved  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  the  rivalry  of  the 
patriarchs  of  CJonstantinople  continued,  and  pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the 
pious  John  the  Faster  of  Constantinople  to  relinquish 
the  title  (Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  antagonism  of 
the  two  charches  was  increased  by  the  support  which 
several  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  iconoclast  emperors,  and  by  the  complete  political 


separation  between  the  East  and  the  West  When 
PhotiuB,  after  ascending  the  patriarchal  see,  could  not 
obtain  the  recognition  of  pope  Nicholas,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  pope,  and  arraigned  the  whole  Latin  Church 
for  her  doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  '*  Filioque''  (q.  v.)  to  the 
creed,  for  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  for  de- 
nying to  priests  the  power  of  administering  confirma- 
tion. As  the  rival  of  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius,  was  a  declared  partisan  of  the  pope 
and  the  latins,  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
see  greatly  added  to  the  animosit}'  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
tius against  tho  whole  Latin  Church.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Michael  III,  Ignatius  was  restored  to 
the  see,  and  a  council  at  Constantinople  under  his 
presidency,  which  by  the  Latins  is  accounted  as  the 
eighth  oecumenical  council,  established  in  869  the 
union  between  the  two  churches.  After  the  death  of 
Ignatius  in  877,  Photius  again  became  patriarch.  A 
council  held  by  him  in  879  repealed  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  869.  The  papal  legates  were  induced 
by  Photius  to  approve  the  acts  of  this  council,  which 
the  Greek  Church  numbers  among  the  oecumenical, 
but  pope  John  rejected  it,  and  excommunicated  Pho- 
tius anew.  In  886  Photius  was  exiled  by  the  emperor 
1^0  IV,  and  his  successor,  Stephen,  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  the  pope.  Peace  between  the  two  churches 
was  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
when  Michael  Cernlarius  (q.  v.)  was,  though  a  layman, 
elected  patriarch,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Clouncil 
of  869,  which  forbade  the  election  of  laymen  to  this 
dignity.  Cernlarius,  in  union  with  bishop  Leo  of 
Achrida,  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  wrote  a  letter 
to  bishop  John  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  who  was  asked  to 
communicate  it  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Franks 
and  to  the  pope.  Besides  the  points  of  difference  al- 
leged by  Photius,  the  letter  of  Cernlarius  reproached 
the  latins  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eu- 
charist, for  fasting  on  Saturday,  and  for  not  singing 
Hallelujah  during  Lent.  (Cardinal  Humbert  gave  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  letter  to  pope  lico  IX.  The 
pope  wrote  two  letters  against  Cerolarius,  which  in 
1054  were  taken  to  Constantinople  by  archbishop  Pe- 
trus  of  Amalfl,  the  chancellor  Frederick,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert.  They  charged  Cerularius  especially  with 
the  design  to  establish  a  jurisdiction  over  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to  make  him- 
self the  oecumenical  patriarch  of  the  entire  Greek 
Church.  Cardinal  Humbert  added  a  third  letter,  in 
which  he  charged  the  Greeks  with  rebaptizing  the  lat- 
ins, with  allowing  to  the  priests  the  use  of  marriage 
during  the  days  of  their  service  at  the  altar,  with  not 
baptizing  their  children  until  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth,  and  other  similar  points.  The  emperor 
Constantino  Monomachos,  who,  from  political  reasons, 
was  opposed  to  a  schism,  had  the  letter  of  Huml^ert 
translated  into  Greek.  The  monk  Niketas  (Pectora- 
tus),  who  wrote  a  violent  refutation  of  Humbert,  was 
compelled  to  retract,  but  Cernlarius  remained  firm  in 
his  opposition,  and  in  July,  1054,  was  solemnly  excom- 
municated by  the  papal  legates.  With  the  support  of 
the  emperor,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side,  Ceru- 
larius maintained  his  authority  until,  in  1059,  he  was 
exiled  by  the  emperor  Isaac  C!omnenus.  He  died  soon 
after. 

But  the  exile  of  Cemlarins  did  not  restore  the  union 
of  the  churches.  On  the  contrary,  from  this  time  the 
separation  struck  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  tho 
East.  Some  of  the  emperors  were  favorable  to  a  re 
union  in  order  to  procure  political  aid  from  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  princes ;  but  their  efibrts  met  only  with 
temporary  success.  Thus,  in  1095,  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  appeared,  suppliant 
fur  aid,  at  the  Council  of  Piacensa,  and  pope  Urban, 
to  restore  a  union,  held  in  1097  a  council  at  Ban,  in 
Apulia.  In  1201  pope  Innocent  III  induced  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
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John  T^mateniSf  to  enter  into  a  anion  with  Rome.  At 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  1217,  delegates  from  the  Greek 
Church  were  present,  and  Uiey,  as  well  as  the  emperor 
Michael  Palsologus,  declared  in  favor  of  union.  Bat 
the  son  and  successor  of  Michael,  Andronicus,  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  union,  and  imprisoned  the  pa- 
triarch, who  supported  it.  The  emperor  John  Palieo- 
logus  II,  and  the  patriarchs  Philotheos  of  Constantino- 
ple (1363  1376),  Niphon  of  Alexandria,  and  I^zar  of 
Jerusalem,  also  re-entered  into  communion  with  Rome, 
and  sent  to  pope  Clement  VI  their  profession  of  faith. 
At  tlie  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ferrari,  which  began 
in  January,  1438,  the  emperor  John  Palsologus  VI,  his 
brother,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  representa- 
tives of  the  three  other  patriarchs,  many  bishopa, 
priests,  and  officers,  and  altogether  some  700  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  were  present.  After  a  long  discussion 
of  the  points  of  difference,  the  decree  of  union  was,  on 
Jul}'  5, 1439,  signed  by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor, 
the  cardinals,  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  both 
churches,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  bishop  Mar- 
kos  Eu^enilcos  of  Ephesus.  See  Frrrara;  Flor- 
BMCE.  But  this  union  was  short-lived.  On  the  return 
of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  their  homes,  their  action  was 
repudiated  by  the  large  body  of  the  priests,  monks, 
and  people.  The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves yielded  to  the  public  pressure  and  renounced 
the  union,  and  soon  after,  in  1468,  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted  recon- 
ciliation. The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Anttoch,  and 
Jerusalem  declared  in  1460  their  readiness  to  accept 
the  union,  but,  as  usual,  this  declaration  bore  no  prac- 
tical fruit.  Many  attempts  to  effect  a  general  union 
have  since  been  made,  but  without  effect.  Only  small 
bodies  of  Greeks,  especially  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  ^'ovemment  of  Poland,  have  entered  into 
and  remained  in  union  with  Rome,  receiving  from  the 
popes  permission  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
at  divine  service,  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  Uie 
Greel(  Church.  See  United  Grrek  Chdrch.  Pope 
Pius  IX,  on  ascending  the  papal  see,  invited  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  them,  to  re-enter  into  the  union  with  Rome.  The 
Greek  bishops  replied  by  a  letter,  setting  forth  their 
reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  inviution.  In 
1868  the  pope  invited  the  Greek  bishops  individaally 
to  attend  the  coming  council,  but  this  invitation  also 
was  declined  by  every  bishop. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  Greece 
properly  so  called,  the  Pelofionnesus,  Eastern  lUyri- 
cum,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  Her  territorv  in  Asia  and  Africa  was  in 
the  course  of  time  almost  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  with  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  the  15th  century  neaHy  all  the 
ancient  sees  of  the  Church  in  Europe  came  likewise 
under  the  rule  of  a  Mohammedan  government.  Other 
portions  became  subject  to  the  Catholic  governments 
-of  Austria  and  Poland,  leaving  only  one  single  gov- 
•emment,  that  of  Russia,  as  the  protector  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Austria  and  Poland  the 
KSreek  Church  suffered  some  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  governments  of  those  two  countries 
to  induce  the  Greek  bishops  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  In  European  Turkey  the  Church  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  her  ground,  as  the  Turks, though 
oppressing  them  in  many  ways,  did  not  deny  them  re- 
ligious toleration.  More  than  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
-emment,  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  suffered  from 
internal  corruption,  especially  from  the  simony  pre- 
vailing in  the  appointments  to  episcopal  sees  and  other 
ecclesiastical  j)08itions.     See  Turkey. 

While  the  territory'  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South-eastern  Europe  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  Mohammedanism,  it  received  a  most 


important  increase  by  the  conversion  of  the  Russians. 
The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  people  f  oni 
Constantinople  in  tlie  9th  century.     In  dSo,  princess 
Olga,  the  saint,  was  baptised  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
956  the  first  Christian  church  was  tmilt  at  Kiel    Vla- 
dimir, at  the  close  of  the  lOth  centnry,  was  especially 
eager  for  the  suppression  and  destruction  of  pagan- 
ism.   The  first  attempt  to  sever  the  connection  of  the 
Russian  Church  with  the  patriarch  of  Contantimyple 
was  made  by  Yaroslav  I,  who,  in  1061,  commanded 
the  Russian  bishops  to  elect  the  new  metropolitan  of 
Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  the  patriaich.     His 
successors,  however,  again  conceded  to  the  patriarch 
the  right  of  appointing  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.     In 
1164  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  a  new  metm- 
politan  to  Kief  without  even  asking  for  the  consent  uf 
the  prince ;  but  prince  Rostislav,  though  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  metropolitan  for  once,  declared  that  in  fature 
the  election  of  the  metropolitan  would  require  the 
sanction  at  least  of  the  govemmenL     Negotiations  of 
the  princes  of  Russia  and  the  metropolitans  of  Kief 
with  the  pope  for  a  union  of  the  Russian  Church  with 
Rome  began  in  the  11th  century.     Some  of  them,  in 
particular  several  princes  of  the  Russinians  and  Rnthe- 
nians  in  Galicia,  and  the  metropolitan  Isidore,  who 
took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  really  joined  the 
union,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people  and  clergy  it 
never  gained  ground.     In  1588  the  metropolitan  Job 
of  Moscow  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople the  first  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  was  rec- 
ognised by  the  other  Oriental  patriarchs  as  the  fifth 
patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Churoh.     At  the  cloee  of 
the  16th  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
union   between  the   Russian  Church  and   tluNte  of 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  hut  it  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Russian  patriarch,     llie  atti- 
tude of  the  patriarch  towards  the  metropolitan  of  Kief 
Induced  the  latter,  with  a  number  of  other  bishops  of 
South  Russia,  and  a  population  of  aliout  ten  millions, 
to  enter  in  1594,  at  the  Council  of  Brzesk,  into  com- 
munion with  Rome.     The  breach  Itetween  the  Roo- 
sians  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  greatly  widoied 
by  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  to  the  throne 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  nationality  in  its 
hereditary  stiuggle  against  Catholic  Poland.    In  1657 
and  the  three  following  years  the  Russian  ambassadw 
in  Constantinople  obtained  from  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  an 
official  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  have  Uie 
patriarchs  of  Russia  elected  by  the  Rossian  clergy, 
without  obtaining  the  prevwns  sanction  of  the  Ori- 
ental patriarchs.    After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  Rus- 
sian patriarch  in  1702,  Peter  the  Great  left  the  pa- 
triarchal see  vacant,  and  in  1721  put  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  bishops 
called  the  Holy  Synod.     Since  then  the  Church  of 
Russia  has  been  eminently  a  state  church.     Though 
in  doctrinal  union  with  the  ntber  branches  of  the 
Greek  Church,  it  is,  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  adminii- 
tration,  entirely  unconnected  with  them.     At  home  it 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  growth  of  numerous 
dissenting  sects ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Russisa 
empire  has  made  it  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
present  age,  but  the  largest  state  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.    (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  Church,  see  Russia.) 

The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnrr 
created  another  independent  Greek  state  churdi.  In 
1833,  the  regency  of  Greece,  at  the  request  of  tfairtr- 
six  metropolitans,  declared  the  orthodox  Oriental 
Churoh  of  Greece  independent  of  every  f<«eiga  ecde- 
siastical  authority,  and,  after  the  model  of  the  Ruoisn 
Churoh,  organised  for  the  administration  of  the  Cbnreh 
a  **  Holy  Synod."  This  indrp?ndent  constitntkn  wa» 
recognised  by  tha  patriaroh  of  Constantinople  in  1850. 
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(For  a  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  the  Greek 
Church,  see  Greece.) 

The  Reformed  Churches  which  arose  in  the  16th 
century  made  also  several  attempts  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Lather's  Smaller  Catechism  were 
translated  into  Greek,  and,  very  early  after  the  Refor- 
mation, a  letter  was  addressed  by  Melancthon  to  the  j 
patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople  through  a  deacon 
Demetrius  Mysus,  whu  visited  Germany  in  1558.  An- 
other Lutheran  embassy  of  a  more  imposing  charac- 
ter, headed  by  the  well-known  Tubingen  divines  An- 
drew and  Crusiu9,  visited  Constantinople  during  the 
jMitriarchate  of  Jeremias  (1576  to  1581).  But  both  mis- 
sions remained  without  result.  Negotiations  with  the 
Reformed  Churches  were  opened  by  the  patriarch  Cy- 
ril Lukaris,  who  in  1629  issued  a  decidedly  CalvinisHc 
confession  of  faith.  But  he  was  not  only  unable  to 
carry  his  Church  with  him,  but  was  himself  deposed 
and  imprisoned ;  and,  to  cut  off  future  attempts  of  this 
kind,  a  doctrinal  declaration  was  signed  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and 
miny  metropolitans  and  bishops,  which,  t)y  clear  and 
decided  definitions,  draws  a  marked  line  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Cyril  Lucar. 
This  exposition  was  generally  adopted  by  the  churches, 
and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem  in  1672  it  was  adopt- 
ed as  tlie  creed  of  the  Greek  Church.    (See  below,) 

Several  efforts  have  also  l>een  made  by  the  Anglican 
chnrches  to  enter  into  intercommunion  with  the  Greek 
Church,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  received 
the  official  indorsement  of  the  English  convocations 
and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  Stites.  The  plan  has 
found  many  friends  even  among  bbhops  of  the  Greek 
Church,  some  of  whom  are  members  and  patrons  of  a 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  [see 
Knoland],  which  comprises  Anglicans.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Oriental  Christians  among  its  members. 

II.  Doctrine. — ^The  Greek  Church,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholic,  recognises  the  infiiUible  authori- 
ty of  the  first  seven  conncils.  Its  particular  doctrines 
are  laid  down  in  a  number  of  confessions  of  Ikith, 
among  which  the  most  important  are,  the  Confession 
of  patriarch  Gennadius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Ccnfudo  ortko- 
daxa  ccuAolictB  atque  apattolicfB  ecduia  oriaUaUt  of  Pe- 
trus  Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  which  in  1642  was 
sanctioned  by  a  synod  at  Yassy,  in  1648  signed  by  all 
the  patriarchs,  and  in  1672  again  sanctioned  by  a  syn- 
od at  Jerusalem,  and  declared  to  be  an  authentic  exhi- 
bition of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  Greeks  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  ac- 
cepting as  the  rule  of  faith  not  alone  the  Bible,  in- 
cluding the  Deutenv-canonical  books,  but  also  the  tradi- 
tions (q.  V.)  of  the  Church.  They  deny  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  [see  Fxlioque],  and 
reject  the  papal  claim  to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  au- 
thority. They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  but  differ  in  some  of  the  rites 
used  at  their  administration.  They  administer  baptism 
by  trine  immersion,  and  confirmation  in  immediate 
connection  with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants. 
The  right  of  administering  confirmation  is  conceded  to 
priests  as  well  as  to  bishops.  They  administer  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  even  to  children.  (For 
their  peculiarities  in  the  sacraments  of  extreme  auc- 
tion and  priestly  orders,  see  Extreme  Unction  and 
Orders.)  They  forbid  marriage  altogether  to  bish- 
ops ;  priests  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to  contract  mar- 
riage after  ordination,  and  must  not  have  been  mar- 
ried more  than  once,  nor  to  a  widow.  Married  priests 
must  live  separate  from  their  wives  during  the  time 
when  they  are  actually  engaged  in  Chureh  service. 
They  regard  marriage  as  dissoluble  in  case  of  adulte- 
ry, and  regard  fourth  marriages  as  utterly  unlawful. 
They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross.     They  observe  four 


great  fasts :  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to 
the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  be- 
fore Assumption  Day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas ;  and,  besides,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridajrs 
throughout  the  3'ear  are  fiist  days.  At  divine  service 
they  generally  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chr^'sostom,  and 
on  certain  Sundays  and  festivals  that  of  St.  Basil. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  is  in  the  Old  Slav- 
ic language ;  that  of  the  Chureh  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  in  modem  Greek ;  that  of  the  Church  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Old  Georgian  language.  Instrumental  mu- 
sic is  forbidden,  but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  The 
ordinary  posture  in  public  prayer  is  standing,  the  body 
being  turned  towards  the  east;  only  at  Pentecost  ia 
Icneeling  in  use.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  in  more  fre- 
quent use  among  them  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh,  but  in  a  different  form.  The  preaching  of 
sermons  is  not  common ;  generally  a  homily  b  read 
from  ancient  collections.  Corresponding  to  the  brev- 
iar}*  of  the  Latin  Chureh  is  the  Horologion,  which  con- 
tains prayers  for  different  hours  of  divine  worship, 
a  complete  calendar  (Menologion),  and  different  ap- 
pendixes for  worship.  Festivals  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Chureh  are  the  consecration  of  water  on  January  G  (Old 
Style)  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in 
the  Jordan,  and  the  orthodox  Sunda}'  {Eatomihi)y  with  a 
litany  anathematizing  heretics  and  in  honor  of  the  im- 
perial patrons,  the  prelates,  and  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

III.  ConnfituHtm  emd  StatitticB. — ^The  constitution  of 
the  Greek  Church  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  reject  the  claims 
of  the  pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  Church, 
and  are  only  willing  to  recognise  him  as  the  patriarch 
of  one  great  section  of  the  Church.  The  higher  clergy 
(Archiereis)  are  the  patriarehs,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops, who  have  to  live  in  celibacy ;  the  lower  clerg}*  are 
divided  into  the  regular  clergy  (monks;  also  called, 
from  the  color  of  their  dress,  the  6/adk  dergif)  and  the 
secular  clergy  (also  called,  in  opposition  to  the  regn- 
lan,  the  vlute  clergy^  although  their  dress  is,  in  fact, 
often  of  a  brown,  violet,  or  other  color). 

In  point  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Greek 
Chureh  consisted  in  1869  of  eleven  groups,  which  were 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  namely,  1.  The 
patriarehate  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  18  sees  (metropo- 
litan and  1  archiepiscopal).  2.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  with  6  metropolitan  sees.  8.  The  patriar- 
chate of  Alexandria :  it  has  4  metropolitan  sees.  4. 
The  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  has  186  sees 
(90  metropolitan  and  4  archiepiscopal).  5.  The  pa- 
triarchate of  Russia,  which  has  65  sees  (5  metropoli- 
tan, 25  archiepiscopal).  6.  Cyprus,  4  sees  (of  which  1 
is  archiepiscopal).  7.  Austria,  11  sees  (2  metropoli- 
tan). 8.  Mount  Sinai,  1  see.  9.  Montenegro,  1  metro- 
politan see.  10.  Greece,  81  sees  (the  archbishop  of 
Athens  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Holy  Synod).  11. 
Rumania,  4  bishops  in  Wallachia  and  8  in  Moldavia. 
The  people  of  Servia  and  those  of  Bulgaria  desire  for 
their  bishops  a  similar  independence  of  Constantinople. 

The  statisdcs  of  the  Greek  Church,  reported  in  1889, 
were  as  follows : 

RuBila 61 ,940,000 

AuBtria 403,000 

Hungary 2,484,000 

Germany 2,786 

Greece. . . . . : 8,200,000 

Roumsnia  (about) 6,250,000 

Bulgaria 2,007,000 

Eautero  Boumelin 734,000 

Servia 1,939,000 

Montenegro  232,000 

TurkiBh  Kinpire  (approximately) 7,000,000 

Total "84,V31,7B6 

For  fuller  faiformation  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
Church,  see  the  articles  Russia  ;  Turkey  ;  Grkkcb  \ 

AVBTBIA. 

See  Herzog,  ReaJt-Eneghlop&die,  v,  868 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Chrittianut  (Paris,  1740,  8  vok.);  HeineccinSk 
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Abbiidw^  der  aUen  und  neuen  griech,  Kirche  (Leipaic, 
1711) ;  Kicuut,  Hist,  de  Vetat  present  de  tiglUt  grecque 
€t  de  rigiue  armenienne  (Mitteld.  1692);  Schmitt,  Ge- 
ichiehU  der  neugriech,  vnd  der  rustiachen  Kirche  (Mentz, 
1840) ;  Strahl,  Gt-tchichte  d.  ruta.  Kirche  (FTalle,  1830) ; 
Wimnier,  Die  griech.  Kirche  in  Russiand  (Leips.  1848) ; 
Picbier,  Gescluchte  der  Hrchl,  Trennung  zicitchen  dem 
Orient  und  dem  Occident  von  den  trden  A  njangen  bi*  tur 
jungtfen  Uegenwart  (Manich,  1864-8,  2  vols.)*  and  Die 
oriented.  Kirch<^frage  (Munich,  1862);  Stanley,  The 
Eiutem  Church  (Lond.  1867);  King,  The  Riie$  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Ruftia  (Lond.  1722) ;  Stourdza,  Con- 
mderoHom  sur  la  doctrine  et  Vesprii  de  V*g!i»e  orthodoxe 
(Weimar,  181 6) ;  Moaraviet,  Briefe  Hber  den  Gottetdiemt 
der  Morgenldnd  Kirche  (Genn.  transl.  by  Mnralt,  Lpz. 
1838) ;  Dolgorukof,  La  vhite  sur  la  RuMtie  (Par.  186<0 ; 
The  Black  and  the  White  Clergg  m  Ruma  (in  the  Rqb- 
aian  language,  Lpz.  1867 ;  extracts  in  Pretudache  Jahr- 
bueher,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1867) ;  Ffoulkes,  Chrittendom's 
Dividont  (I^ndon,  1867,  2  vok.) ;  VEgUte  Orthodoxe 
cTCTtmhI  (Athens,  18d3);  ^eale^  HisL  of  the  Mofy  Eastern 
Church  (London,  1857  sq.) ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1864,  L;  Am. 
Prtsb.  Rev.  OcL1868,  and  Jan.  1869;  WesUyan  M.  Mag. 
July,  1855 ;  Christ,  Rememb.  1861 ;  Princeton  Rep.  Oct. 
1866;  Meth.  Quari.  Rev.  July,  1867 ;  Journal  Sacred  LU. 
xxi;  Bibl.  Sacra,  Oct.  1864 ;  Schem,  American  Eccles. 
Almanac  for  1869  (N.  Y.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Greek  Church,  United.  This  is  the  name  of 
those  Christians  who,  while  following  the  Greek  rite, 
observing  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  making  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy",  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  decisions  subse- 
quent to  the  Greek  schism  which  have  force  as  articles 
of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  popa  the  same  law  of  ceUbacy  as  among 
the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  permitted  to  admin- 
ister communion  under  both  kinds.  The  United  Greeks 
are  found  chiefly  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minion, in  Poland,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  Tur- 
key. In  Italy  they  are  computed  at  80,000 ;  in  Aus- 
tria at  alioot  4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  about  250,000. 
In  Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number 
ia.  As  regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  di- 
vided into  Rumanians  and  Ruthenians  —  the  former 
being  settled  in  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary,  the  latter  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North-eastern  Hungar}'.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  union  of  the  Gali- 
cian  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later  date,  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  United  Greeks,  in 
1868,  had  in  Austria  two  archbishops,  one  for  the  Ru- 
manian rite  at  Fogaras  (with  suffragan  bishops  at  Sza- 
roos-Ujvar,  Gran  Wardeln,  and  I^gos),  and  one  for  the 
Ruthenian  rite  at  Lemberg  (with  bishops  at  Premizl, 
Kreuz,  Eperies,  and  Mankacz).  In  Russia  there  is  one 
bishop  at  Chelm.  In  European  Turkey  there  is  one 
bishop  in  Bulgaria ;  a  patriarch  in  Antioch  ;  three 
archbishops  at  Damascus,  Emesa,  and  Tyre,  and  bisli- 
opa  at  Aleppo,  Beyroot.  Bosra,  Balbeck,  Farzul,  Jeru- 
salem, Hauran,  and  Sidon.  See  Annuario  PonUfido 
for  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Greekiah  ('EXXj^vicoc,  JTeUenic\  another  term  (2 
Mace,  iv,  10)  for  Greer  (q.  v.). 

Greek  Language,  Biblical  Relations  of 
THE.  In  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
found  in  the  Sept  and  N.  T.,  we  here  substantially 
adopt  Dr.  Donaldson's  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopadia,  s. 
V.  The  affinities  between  the  Greek  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  are  copiously 
drawn  out  by  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammar^  etc.  (Lond. 
1860,  3  vols.  8yo,  2d  edit,  trans,  by  Eastwick  from  the 
Germ.).  For  its  coincidences  with  the  Hebrew,  see 
PuiLOLOGT,  Comparative. 


I.  Hisiorieal  Character, — ^There  has  been  modi  dia- 
cnsslon  aa  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language  used 
by  the  Septoagint  translaton  and  b;^  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  these  dbcussions  in  this  article.  We  shall 
simply  indicate  the  main  facts  which  have  eome  out 
in  the  course  of  investigation,  stating  at  the  same  txme 
tlie  theory  which  seems  to  account  most  aatisfactimly 
for  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  which  these  writhigs  pre- 
sent 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  language  the  dialects  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  every  small  district  having  pe- 
culiar  variations  of  its  own.  Such  we  find  to  have 
Ijeen  the  case  with  Greek ;  for,  though  its  dialects  have 
generally  been  reckoned  as  four,  we  know  that  each 
of  these  was  variously  modified  in  various  places.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  one  of  these  dialects,  the  At- 
tic, drove  the  rest  from  the  field  of  literary  composi- 
tion, and  almost  all  Greeks  who  wrote  books  wrote 
in  that  dialect,  wherever  they  might  have  been  bora. 
The  Attic  which  they  used  underwent  some  changes, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  the  Koivff  or  eommem  di- 
alect This  dialect  has  been  used  bv  Greeks  for  tttei^ 
ary  purposes  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
down  to  the  present  age. 

While  Attic  thus  beccme  the  literary  language,  the 
various  communities  spoke  Greek  as  they  bad  learned 
it  from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  spoken  Greek 
would  necessarily  differ  in  different  plsces,  and  it 
would  gradually  become  very  different  from  the  sta- 
tionary language  which  was  used  in  writings.  Now 
it  seems  that  the  language  used  by  the  Sept  and  N.- 
T.  writers  was  the  language  used  in  common  conver- 
sation, learned  by  them,  not  through  books,  but  most 
likely  in  childhood  from  household  talk,  or  if  not, 
through  subsequent  oral  instruction.  If  this  lie  the 
case,  then  the  Sept.  is  the  first  translation  which  was 
made  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  N.-T.  writers  are  the  first  to  appeal 
to  men  through  the  common  vulgar  language  intelli- 
gible to  all  who  spoke  Greek.  The  common  Greek 
thus  used  was,  however,  considerably  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  writers ;  and  hence  some  have^ 
but  rather  unnecessarily,  termed  the  Greek  in  question 
the  Hebraistic  or  Hellenistic  dialect.    See  Hellehist. 

II.  Infections.-^^lnx  l^lttller  justly  affirms  that  the 
grammar  of  a  language  is  "  the  moat  esaential  element 
and  therefore  the  ground  of  classification  in  all  lan- 
guages which  have  produced  a  definite  grammatical 
articulation**  {Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  p. 
74).     Now  the  grammar  of  the  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  in 
ver}'  many  of  its  departures  from  the  common  dialed, 
approximates  to  the  mediaeval  Greek  of  Ptochoprodn>* 
mus  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  modem  Greek  of 
the  present  day,  both  of  which  are  simply  the  language 
of  the  common  people,  as  debased  by  time  and  vulgar 
usage.     Thus  the  N.  T.  and  modem  Greek  have  do 
dual.     In  their  declension  of  nouns  we  find  a  mixture 
of  dialects,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular of  proper  names  in  ac ;  and  i^  in  the  genitive, 
and  y  in  the  dative,  of  nouns  in  pa  (oirtipnCn  Acts 
xxvii,  1 ;  paxoipy.  Rev.  xiii,  10,  etc.).     There  is  m 
both  a  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  declennoa 
in  the  words  vovc^  (rcuroct  AcoCf  and  irXovro^.    The 
N.  T.,  however,  declines  some  of  them  occasionally  as 
of  the  second  declension.     Both  display  great  pecul- 
iarities in  the  forms  for  the  comparative  and  superia- 
tive  of  adjectives,  such,  for  ii^tance,  as  pftZortftay,  S 
John  4.     In  modern  Greek  the  optative  mood  is  rsre, 
and  occurs  only  in  wishes.     It  ia  rare  also  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  in  some  of  the  hooks  it  does  not  occur  at  all 
The  modem  Greek  declines  the  second  aorist  as  the 
first     This  is  the  case  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  ako.  u 
iirtaa  for  eirc<rov.    The  N.  T.  sometimes  forms  the  im» 
perative  by  means  of  a^iiy/a,  aa  dfec  »K/3aXw,  ift^ 
t^utptv.    This  is  now  the  common  form  in  modem 
Greek,  d^c  being  contracted  into  dc.    The  second 
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person  sisgnlar  in  the  present  passive  or  middle  ends 
in  modem  Greek  in  the  regular  vai ;  so  in  the  N.  T. 
Kovxaaai  and  dvvaeat.  The  third  person  plural  of 
the  imperfect  active  of  contracted  verbs  in  modem 
Greeic  ends  in  aav ;  so  in  Sept.  and  N.  T.  iSoXtovaav. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  in  both.  Both  have  a  tendency  to  form  all  the 
parts  regularly.  Both  also  deal  arbitrarily  with  aug- 
ments. Both  avoid  the  use  of  verbs  in  fit,  and  both 
generally  strengthen  pure  verbs  by  the  insertion  of 
a  V.  Sometimes  they  change  the  vowel  f  into  a,  as 
iXtoTe,  in  Jude  23  (see  Cremer,  s.  v.  iXiia).  In- 
stances of  several  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  found 
in  our  texts  of  the  classical  writers,  and  a  still  lar- 
ger number  in  our  manuscripts  of  tbem ;  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  them  they  appear  as  rarities; 
in  the  New  Testament  their  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent, and  in  modem  Greek  they  have  passed  into 
customary  forms.  Some  of  these  forms  have  been  set 
down  as  Alexandrian  or  Macedonian,  but  Sturz  (Z>e 
Dialeeto  Macednnica  et  AkxandrmcL,  Lipsis,  1808*)  has 
entirely  failed  to  prove  that  there  was  either  a  Mace- 
donian or  an  Alexandrian  dialect.  The  Macedonian 
words  which  he  has  adduced  indicate  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  non-Hellenic.  There  are  no  forms  ad- 
duced as  Alexandrian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
some  earlier  dialect.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  statements  to  which  he  appeals  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Alexandrians,  like  other  Greek-speak- 
ing people,  mixed  up  various  dialects  in  their  spoken 
language.  The  written  language  of  the  Alexandrians, 
as  we  know  from  the  works  of  Philo  and  other  resi- 
dents in  Alexandria,  was  the  so-called  *' common  dia- 
lect.'* Moreover,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  found  not  in  writings  of  any  special  locality, 
but  in  writings  which  made  no  pretensions  to  liter- 
ary excellence,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Hegesippus, 
some  of  the  apocryphal  gospeb,  the  apostolical  con- 
stitutions, the  liturgies,  the  Chronicon  PaschalOf  and 
Malelas. 

HI.  SyiUax. — Here  the  peculiar  elements  that  mix- 
ed themselves  with  the  common  spoken  language  in 
the  N.-T.  writings  make  their  appearance.  The  He- 
brew element  especially  is  noteworthy.  The  transla- 
tors of  the  Septuagtnt  went  on  the  principle  of  trans- 
lating as  literally  as  possible,  and  consequently  the 
form  of  the  Sentences  is  essentially  Hibrew.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  were  themselves  Jews,,  or 
derived  part  of  their  information  from  Jews,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  form  of  portions  of  their  writings,  par- 
ticularly in  narrative,  is  influenced  by  Hebrew  modes. 
At  the  same  time,  too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
this  Hebrew  influence,  for  the  writers  appear  some- 
times to  differ  from  the  classical  types,  not  because 
they  were  Jews,  but  because  they  were  simple  plain- 
speaking  (rifp  yXutrrav  ihutrivovrtq^  Eusebius,  Hist. 
£ccL  iii,  24)  men,  who  cared  little  about  rounded  sen- 
tences. The  Hebrew  element  shows  itself  in  particu- 
lar phrases,  and  constructions,  as  in  iroiiiv  iXsoc  fitrd 
rtvoi: ;  but  the  amount  of  this  Hebrew  element  is  not 
BO  great  as  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be,  and  in 
some  of  the  N.-T.  writers  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  at 
all.  Generally  speaking,  the  syntax,  like  the  gram- 
mar, has  a  tendency  towards  modem  Greek.  It  has, 
like  it,  frequent  recourse  to  the  use  of  prepositions,  and 
we  find  such  expressions  even  as  ouvra  ci'c  vfiac  (1 
Thess.  iv,  8).  After  the  comparative  vapd  is  frequent- 
ly used  histead  of  ^  in  the  N.  T. ;  in  modem  Greek  it 
is  always  employed.  On  account  of  the  rareness  of 
the  optative,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  infinitive  by 
some  of  the  writers,  both  the  N.  T.  and  modern  Greek 
abound  in  the  use  of  'iva  with  the  subjunctive,  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  indicative,  as  in  Revelations. 
The  neuter  plnral  is  more  regularl}*  joined  with  a  plu- 
ral verb  in  N.-T.  Greek ;  it  is  always  joined  with  it  in 
modem  Greek.  Many  other  peculiarities  in  which  the 
igmtax  and  inflections  of  the  N.  T.  and  those  of  mod- 


era  Greek  agree  might  be  noted.     For  the  nse  of  the 
Greek  article,  see  Article. 

IV.  Voeahulary. — The  words  used  by  the  N.-T. 
writers  show  a  still  greater  variety  of  elements. 

1.  Here  we  notice  distinctly,  also,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  modern  language,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
of  xopra^w,  tofiedmen^  in  the  frequent  employment  of 
diminutives,  in  attaching  a  weakened  sense  to  words  like 
l^uXXut^  which  had  originally  the  idea  of  vigor  in  them, 
and  in  a  variety  of  adverbs  and  .conjunctions  rarely 
used  by  the  classical  writers.  Some  of  these  peculiar 
uses  have  been  assigned  to  the  supposed  Alexandrian 
dialect;  but  in  the  discussions  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  what  may  have  been  pure 
Alexandrianlsms,  and  what  may  have  been  common  in 
Greek  conversation,  though  not  in  Greek  writings. 

2.  In  the  words  we  find  a  Latin  element,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  Latin  words  used  in  1;he  N.  T.  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  show  plainly  that  the 
writers  had  no  other  desire  than  to  call  things  by  their 
common  names.  Thev  do  not  translute  them  into 
Greek,  as  a  scholar  of  those  days  or  an  imitator  of  At« 
tic  writings  would  have  done.  We  find  a  few  Greek 
phrases  in  the  N.  T.  which  have  evidently  been  trans* 
lated  from  Latin,  such  as  wfipovXiov  Xajinv — connli- 
um  eapere, 

8.  There  are  also  several  Aramaic  words  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  especially  by  Christ.  Most  of  these  words  and 
expressions  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  are  almost 
all  of  them  utterances  employed  on  some  solemn  occa- 
sion. They  were  at  one  time  appealed  to  as  proof  that 
Jesus  regularly  used  the  Aramaic  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people;  but  they  have  recently  been  adduced,  and 
with  considerable  force,  to  prove  exactly  the  contrary, 
that  Jesus  frequently  used  the  Greek  language  in  his 
public  conversations  as  being  more  intelligible  to  all, 
but  that,  when  powerfully  moved  or  deeply  touched, 
he  emplo^'ed  Aramaic  words,  as  being  more  expressive 
from  their  associations  (Roberts,  Ditcusnofu  on  the  Go9- 
pelSf  pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  Besides  this,  the  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  meanings  of 
some  Greek  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  Stpei' 
Xrifia  for  a  sin.  In  several  instances,  however,  where 
this  Hebrew  influence  has  been  set  down  as  existing,  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  in  another  way. 
Thus  Sixaioffvinj  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  Uherality  in 
2  Cor.  ix,  9, 10,  because  they  suppose  that  ri|7^2C  has 
this  meaning  in  Psa.  cxii,  9,  where  the  Sept.  translates 
BiKatovvvii,  In  both  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
SucaioovvTi  ought  to  receive  this  meaning,  and  unques- 
tionably in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  is 
much  simpler  to  suppose  that  Paul  looks  on  lil)erality 
as  an  essential  part  of  righteousness,  and  righteousness 
therefore  as  including  liberality. 

4.  There  is  also  another  element  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  This  arises  from  the  novelty  of 
the  teachings  combined  with  their  exalted  morality. 
The  new  thoughts  demanded  new  modes  of  expres- 
sion, and  hence  the  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
words  in  senses  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
classical  writers.  This  fact  could  not  be  fully  illus- 
trated without  exhibiting  the  results  of  investigation 
into  various  characteristic  words,  such  as  fivtrrfipioVf 
Siicaioij  SucauMvvri,  Sucatoaty  TriartQ,  ^w^,  ddvaroi^  ^o- 
^a,  Soldttn,  i>pyhi  etc*  These  results  seem  to  us  to 
form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christianity,  for  the  grand  moral  ideas  that 
were  expressed  by  some  of  them  are  unique  in  the  age 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  Thus  the  word  ^loi?  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  an  entire  and  absolute  con- 
secration of  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  God,  for  it  is  this 
entire  consecration  which  they  look  upon  as  the  life- 
principle  of  man.  Living,  with  them,  if  it  be  not  liv* 
ing  to  God  in  Christ,  is  not  living  at  all,  but  death ; 
and  a  death  which  works  not  merely  in  the  soul,  but 
also  in  the  body.    Plato  and  the  Stoics  had  something 
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nice  thi(«  notion  of  Zturfy  but  vitb  them  it  was  a  specula- 
tion. They  ure  continually  reasoning  alwiut  it.  The 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  treat  it  as  an  unquestionable  real- 
ized fact.  So,  again,  Sola  means  glory ;  but  the  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  separate  from  it  ever}'  notion  of  material 
splendor  or  earthly  renown,  and  use  it  to  denote  that 
spiritual  irradiation  of  the  whole  man  which  takes 
place  when  God  reigns  in  him,  when  the  image  of  God 
is  realized  in  him.  Thus  we  come  short  of  God's  glor}* 
when  we  fail  to  present  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
character  and  image  in  our  characters.  Thus  the  ov^a 
of  the  N.  T.  is  purely  spiritual  and  moral.  Then, 
again,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  case  of  words  like 
vdutp,  Xourpov^  and  fiairriZia^  the  material  meaning 
often  yanishes  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  writers 
express  by  them  the  spiritually  purifying  power  of 
Christ,  which  really  and  entirely  cleanses  lioth  soul 
and  body  (Alexander,  A  ngio-Catholiciim  not  Apostolical^ 
p.  293).  The  moral  fervor  of  the  writers  is  also  seen 
in  their  omission  of  certain  words.  Thus  the  sensuous 
ipav  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea  which  the}'  had 
or  looe.  The  words  ludai^v  and  ivrvx'K  ^^  *^^ 
unknown  to  the  N.  T.,  and,  indeed,  the  writers  do  not 
use  any  word  to  express  mere  happiness :  fiaxapiog  is 
used  several  times  to  denote  something  more  than 
mere  earthly  felicity.  They  avoid  all  words  connect- 
ed  with  mythology,  such  as  the  compounds  of  daifiutVy 
which,  with  its  diminutive,  is  used  in  a  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish  and  Christian  sense.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  are 
also  remarkable  for  confining  a  word  to  one  meaning. 
Thus  liiravoia  is  a  turning  of  the  whole  soul  from  evil 
to  good,  and  no  other  compound  with  fiiTtt  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  while  Justin  Martyr  uses  /jfravom  as 
a  change  from  good  to  evil  as  well  as  from  evil  to  good, 
and  he  employs  fitraytyvtonKta  and  furaTt^ta^aif  as 
well  as  fitravofiOf  for  the  same  idea. 

V.  Literature, — The  works  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  vcr}*  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  enu- 
merated and  criticised  in  Winer's  Grammadk  dta  Neu- 
iett(tmenfllchen  Spracki'fioms  (6th  ed.  Leipz.  1844, 8vo); 
and  Schirlitz's  Grundzuge  der  NeutettatnentUchen  Grdd- 
tat  (Giessen,  1861,  8vo);  see  also  Lipsius,  A'6/wcA« 
Grdcifat  (Lpz.  1863, 8vo).  Much  information  will  be 
found  in  works  that  discuss  later  Greek,  such  as  Ix>- 
beck's  Phrynichus,  and  Jacobs's  Achillfs  Tatius^  and  es- 
pecially in  a  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greeks  by 
E.  A.  Sophocles,  published  as  vol.  ii,  new  series,  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  (Caml)ridge  and 
Boston,  1800, 4to).  Much  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  is  h\»o  to  l>e  found  in  the  glossaries  and  articles 
given  in  the  Pandora,  a  fortnightly  periodicitl  publish- 
ed in  Athens. 

The  best  Grammars  of  the  N.  T.,  next  the  above 
work  of  Winer  (of  which  the  fourth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
was  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  Philadol.  1840, 
Svo ;  and  the  6th  ed.,  Lpz.  1855, 113'  Masson,  London, 
1855,  8vo;  revised  and  compared  with  the  7th  ed.  by 
Thayer,  Andover,  1869,  8vo),  ore  those  of  Stuart  (An- 
dov.  1841,  8vo),  and  Tmllope  (Ix)nd.  1841,  Svo).  The 
doctrine  of  the  article  has  been  especially  discussed  by 
Sharp  (1st  ed.  Lond.  1798,  12mo)  and  Middleton  (1st 
ed.  Lond.  1808,  8vo).  The  synonymes  have  been  well 
treated  by  Tittmann  (Lips.  1829-32,  2  vols.  Svo;  tr.  in 
the  Bibl.  Cabinet,  Edinb.  1833-37,  2  vols.  12mo),  Trench 
London,  1854,  N.  Y.  1857, 12mo),  and  Webster  (Lond. 
1864,  Svo).  Grinfield's  Nov.  Test,  flellenisticum  (Lond. 
1843,  2  vols.  Svo)  contains  an  ample  collation  of  the 
K.-T.  phraseology  with  that  of  the  Sept.,  which  his 
8ch>Tiia  HeWnistxca  (I/md.l848,  2  vols.  Svo)  extends 
to  a  comparison  with  Josephns,  Philo,  the  fathers,  and 
apocryphal  works.  The  best  Lexicons  of  the  N.-T. 
Greek  are  those  of  Parkhurst  (ed.  Rose,  Tx)ndon,  1829, 
Svo),  Pasor  (ed.  Fischer,  Lips.  1774,  8to),  Schottgen 
(ed.  Krebs  et  Spohn,  Hal.  1819,  Svo),  Simonis  (includ- 
ing the  Sept.,  HaU  1762, 4to),  Schleusner  (4th  ed.  Lips. 
1819,  4  vols.  Svo),  Bretschneider  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1829,  2 
▼oU  Svo),  and  Wahl  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1829,  2  vob.  Svo), 


remodelled  by  Dr.  Robinson  (N.  Y.  1850.  Svo).  The 
latest  are  Wilkii  Clavis  y.  T.  (Lips.  1863,  Svo),  Craner. 
BibL-tkeoL  Worterlwck  der  N,  T.  GracUai  (Gotha,  1866, 
Svo),  and  Thayer's  Grimm  (N.  Y.  18S7,Svo). 

Greek  Vereions  of  the  Holt  ScRiFrrBBs. 

These,  of  course,  except  the  modem  Greek  version  of 
the  N.  T.,  are  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  including 
the  Apocr}'pha  (q.  v.). 

L  The  Septuagimt. — ^This  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  ancient  versions,  whether  in  the  Greek  or 
any  other  language.     See  Septuagint. 

I[.  Aquila.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  3d 
century  after  Christ  there  were  three  versions  execu- 
ted of  the  Old-TesUment  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  AquUa  (D^"*p?  or  D^^^^K, 
'AicvXcri'),  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  who  had  be- 
come a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(see  Bartolocci,  BibSofheca  RcAbin.  iv,  281)  describes 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ;  and  this  would 
place  him  in  some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138).  It  is  supposed  that  the  oU 
ject  of  his  version  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Christians;  and  that,  as  tlie  latter 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Sept.,  they  wiithfd 
to  have  a  version  of  their  own  on  which  tfae^*  coald 

w 

rel}'.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews  in  manr 
Greek-speaking  countries  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  to  refer  for  themselves  to  the 
original,  and  thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Greek 
translation  as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  their 
discussions.  Such  controversies  were  (it  must  lie  n- 
membered)  a  new  thing.  Prior  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  there  were  none  besides  the  Jews  who 
used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
(}od*8  revealed  truth,  except  those  who  either  partisU 
ly  or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judu^m.  Bot  now 
the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief  that  their  Scriptures  were 
made  the  instruments  for  teaching  the  principles  of  a 
religion  which  they  regarded  as  nothing  less  tliaa  an 
apostasy  from  Moses. 

This,  tlien,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional  polero* 
ical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics.  The 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  very  often  violated  is 
order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should  be  a  veir 
literal  version ;  and  thus  not  only  sense,  but  grammar 
even,  was  disregarded ;  a  sufficient  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  particle  TK  Xijavv^ 
as  in  Gen.  i,  1,  ahv  rvv  ovpavbv  xal  orv  n]v  y^r* 
*'quod  Giieca  ct  Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recfpit," 
as  Jerome  savs.  Another  instance  is  furnished  bv 
Gen,  V,  5,  jcai  t^ijcrcv  'A^ofi  rptctKovTa  /rof  xai  ii-vafO' 
(Tin  iroQ. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  «ss 
formed  for  controversial  purposes ;  a  proof  of  irbicfa 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pa.«Fagei, 
such  as  Isa.  vii,  14,  where  l^^V?i  >"  ^^  Sept.  raot^H 
voct  is  by  Aquila  translated  viavt^ ;  such  renderings 
might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as  modes  of  avoid- 
ing an  argument  than  as  direct  falsification.  Tbefe 
certainly  was  room  for  a  version  which  should  exprei* 
the  Hebrew  more  accurately  than  was  done  by  the 
Sept. ;  but  if  this  had  been  thoroughly  carried  cot  h 
would  have  been  found  that  in  many  important  pototi 
of  doctrine — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rrn- 
dering  of  the  Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far 
closer  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test, 
than  was  the  Sept.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citatioos  m 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  inoondosire, 
by  producing  other  renderings  (often  probably  more 
literalfy  exact)  differing  fh>m  the  Sept.,  or  even  con- 
tradicting it.  Thus  Christianity  might  seem  to  the 
Jewish  mind  to  rait  on  a  falae  baaia.    Bot  a  really 
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critical  examiner  would  have  found  that  In  many  points 
of  important  doctrine  the  New  Testament  definitely 
rejects  the  reading  uf  the  Sept  (when  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  matter  in  band),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  tbe 
Hebrew.  The  very  circumstance  that  Aquila*8  version 
Mas  adopted  and  valued  by  the  Jews  would  tend  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  it  among  the  fathers,  inde- 
pendently of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages. 
Ircnsead,  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila,  pro- 
nounces an  unfavorable  opinion  re^jpecting  his  transla- 
tion (^Adv,  Uteres,  iii,  24,  p.  253,  ed.  Grabe).  So  also 
Kusebius  {A  d  Ptuhn,  xc,  4)  and  Philastrius.  Jerome 
apeaks  of  him  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  some- 
times disparagingly,  and  again  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion :  the  former  iu  allusion  to  his  doctrinal  preposses- 
sions, the  latter  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in  ren- 
dering. That  this  version  was  employed  fur  centuries 
by  the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian. 

It  is  mentioned  (Jerome,  in  Eztik,  iii)  that  Aquila 
put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  ver- 
feion,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  known  if  this  extended  to  the 
whole  or  only  to  three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  £ze- 
kiel,  and  Daniel,  of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  often  appears  to  have  so  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  wonis  that  not 
only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea,  but  it 
does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all.  If  we  pos- 
sessed it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of  great  value  as 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  though  often  it 
would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its  real  understanding. 
(See  Fttrst,  BiHioOuca  Judaka,  i,  29.)     See  Aquila. 

III.  Theodotion. — ^The  second  version,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  2d  century,  is 
that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
Ephesian,  and  a  Jewish  proselyte ;  and  he  seems  to  be 
most  generally  descri^jed  as  an  Ebionite  (IrensBUs,  Adv, 
Hoer.  iii,  24) :  if  this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably 
intended  for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  de- 
sired to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  Sept.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila 
with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name 
of  transloHan  can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of 
Theodotion:  it  b  rather  a  revision  of  the  Sept.  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then 
in  use  into  more  conformity  with  the  original,  lliis 
he  was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors), so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had  been 
iutroduced  into  the  Sept.  without  really  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  version,  and  also  so  as  to  bring 
much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  other  re- 
ppects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  evi- 
dently very  limited;  and  thus  words  and  parts  of 
sentences  were  left  untranslated,  the  Hebrew  being 
merely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotion,  as  well  as  Aquila,  was  quoted  by  Ire- 
nteus,  and  against  both  there  is  the  common  charge 
laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the  Messiah : 
some  polemical  intention  in  such  passages  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
made  his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Com  modus  accords 
well  with  its  having  been  quoted  by  Irenieus ;  but  it 
cannot  be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred 
to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  giving  interpretations  contrary 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
appears  from  Jerome  (in  Jer.  xxix,  17)  that  there 
were  two  editions  of  Theodotion's  version. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was  much 
used  by  Christians:  probably  many  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  Sept.  were  adopted  from  Theodotion :  this 
may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical  labors  of  Orijeren 
brought  the  various  versions  into  one  conspectus.  The 
translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  Theodotion  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Sept.  in  ecclesiastical  use  as 
early  at  least  as  the  first  part  of  the  3d  centu  ry .    Hence 


Daniel,  as  rendered  or  revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so 
long  taken  the  place  of  the  true  Sept.  that  the  latter 
version  of  this  book  was  supposed  not  to  be  extant, 
and  it  has  only  been  found  in  one  MS.  In  most  edi- 
tions of  the  Sept.  Theodotion 's  version  of  Daniel  is  still 
substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that  trans- 
lation. By  the  Jews  Theodotion's  version  seems  never 
to  have  been  much  esteemed.  For  literature,  see  FUrst, 
BibHotheea  Judaica^  iii,  420  sq.     See  Theodotion. 

IV.  Stmmachus  is  stated  by  Eusebius  {Hist.Ecckt, 
vi,  17 ;  DemOHstr,  Evang,  vii,  1)  and  Jerome  {Fraf.  in 
Ezram)  to  have  been  an  Ebionite ;  so,  too,  in  the  Syr- 
ian accounts  given  by  Assemani  (^BibL  Orient,  ii,  278 ; 
iii,  1, 17) ;  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others  style  him 
a  Samaritan.  There  may  have  been  Ebionites  from 
among  the  Samaritans  who  constituted  a  kind  of  sep- 
arate sect,  and  these  may  have  desired  a  version  of 
their  own ;  or  it  may  be  that,  as  a  Samaritan,  he  made 
this  version  for  some  of  that  people  who  employed 
Greek,  and  who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the 
Pentateuch.  But  perhaps  to  such  motives  was  added 
(if,  indeed,  this  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  version) 
a  desire  for  a  Greek  translation  not  so  unintelligibly 
bald  as  that  of  Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want 
of  Hebrew  learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  time  of  Irenieus,  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with  whal 
Epiphanius  says,  namely,  that  he  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Severus. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction  per- 
spicuous, pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme,  iJepuritcUe  8ya^ 
machiy  Lips.  1755  ;  Hody,  £>e  BibL  text.  originaL),  It 
is  of  less  benefit  in  ciilidtm  than  that  of  Aquila,  but 
of  greater  advantage  in  interpretation.  It  would  seem 
from  Jerome  that  there  was  a  second  edition  of  it  (Coi»- 
ment.  in  Jerem,  xxxii ;  m  Nah,  iii).  For  literature, 
see  Fttrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  899  sq.     See  Stmmachus. 

V.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions.— 
Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised 
as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test,  three  other  versions, 
placed  for  comparison  with  the  Sept.,  which,  from 
their  being  anonymous,  are  only  known  as  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  designations  taken  ft'om  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origen's  columnar 
arrangement.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been 
uniform  in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions,  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its  num- 
ber of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a  different 
numeral. 

Thme  three  partial  translations  were  discovered  by 
Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connection  with 
his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Eusebius  says 
that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without  designating 
precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho,  and 
the  other  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Actium.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  what  he  terms  the  fifth  was  found  at 
Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis,  while  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  contents  of  the  Ji/th  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch.  Psalms,  Canticle<«,  and  tbe  minor 
prophets :  it  seems  also  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  the  second  bonk  of  Kings :  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  books  it  was  complete, 
or  at  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by  Origen.  The 
existing  fragments  prove  that  the  translator  used  the 
Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was 
aided  by  thQ  work  of  former  translators. 

The  north  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same 
in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings),  and  thus 
the  two  may  have  been  confused :  this  translator  also 
seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions  liefore  him.  Je- 
rome calls  the  anthers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ^^Judaieot 
translatores,"  probably  meaning  Jewish  Christians, 
for  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Christi«ui 
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when  be  executed  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Chris- 
tian reviser  must  haire  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Origen,  which  seems,  from  the  small  in- 
terval of  time,  to  be  hardly  probable.  For  in  Hab.  iii, 
15,  the  translation  runs,  iirjKOig  tov  outaai  tov  Xaop 
aov  did  'IfifTov  TOV  xpttTTov  aou. 

Of  the  seventh  version  very  few  frafi^ents  remain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  PsaJms  and  minor 
prophets,  and  the  translator  was  probably  a  Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of.  Of 
these,  o  'Efipalog  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  to  something  drawn  trom  it ;  u  XvpoQ,  to  the  Old 
Syriac  version  ;  ro  ^afrnptirucoVf  probably  a  reference 
to  the  Samaritan  text^  or  some  Samaritan  gloss;  u 
'EXXtfviKog  b  *AXXo(,*,  o  dvtmypa^oQf  some  unspecified 
version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics  of  Ori- 
gen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht.  (See 
Epiphanius,  J)e  Ponderibus  et  Mensarisy  cap.  17 ;  Euse- 
bius,  llisl.  EccUs,  vi,  16 ;  Jerome,  Comment  in  TU.  cap. 
8 ;  Apolog,  contra  Rufin,  ii,  84 ;  Hody,  p.  690,  sq.)    See 

OstGESI. 

VI.  The  GRiKCO-VENETA  Version. — ^A  MS.  of  the 
14th  centuiy,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  con- 
tains a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Kuth,  Lamentations,  and  Dan- 
iel. All  of  these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  were 
published  by  Villoison  at  Strasburg  in  1784 ;  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  edited  by  Ainmon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91. 
The  version  itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred 
years  older  than  the  one  MS.  In  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for  deter- 
mining that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the  original,  as 
well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  In  any  case,  the  MS. 
cannot  be  considered  earlier  than  the  14th  century,  or 
the  version  earlier  than  the  9th.  It  is  written  in  one 
very  narrow  column  on  each  page ;  the  leaves  follow 
each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order,  so  that  the  book  begins 
at  what  we  should  call  the  end.  An  examination  of 
the  MS.  suggested  tlie  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
written  on  the  broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS., 
and  that  for  some  reason  the  Heljrew  portion  had  been 
cut  away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
as  to  its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  criticism.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  although  the 
present  punctuation  and  accentuation  is  often  not  fol- 
lowed, and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
some  other  Greek  versions.  The  lan^age  of  the  trans- 
lation is  a  most  strange  mixture  of  astonishing  and  ca- 
cophonous barbarism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance 
and  refinement.  The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an 
indication  of  remnrkable  affectntion.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Christian  of  Byzuntine,  but  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. (See  Eichhorn,  Allg.  Bibl,  iii,  371;  v,  7^3; 
vii,  198;  Dabler,  Vers,  Grac.  Argent.  1786.)  See 
Vkneto-Greek. 

Green  b  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  original  [see  Color]  :  prop,  some 
form  of  the  root  p^*^,  yaraJ^^  to  be  pale  green,  as  grass 
or  an  affrighted  person,  "xkutpoq^  also  Ki;?^,  de'she, 
early  regetoHon;  other  less  appropriate  or  less  usual 
words  so  rendered  are  fib,  Inch^  Gen.  xxx,  87 ;  Judg. 
xvi,  7,8;  Ezek.xvii,  24;  xx,47,  moist  with  sap  (as  in 
Numb,  vi,  3),  like  vyooc^  I^ukc  xxiii,  21,  and  like  2^*^, 
ratob' t  Juicy^  Job  viii,  16 ;  "aril,  ruanan'^  verdant  with 
foliage  (in  connection  with  "tree,"  etc.,  '* fresh"  in 
Psa.  xcii,  10;  '' fiourishing"  in  ver.  ID);  but  in  Esth. 


i,  6,  the  word  is  &&'13,  iarpa^^  fine  Snen  (q.  v.).  i.  e. 
KapvaooQ^  carbasus.     See  also  £▲&  (of  Coiur);  Fig. 

Green,  Aahbel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  IVesbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jaly 
6, 1762.     He  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  in  his  lei- 
sure hours  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  was 
for  a  time  carried  away  by  the  infidel  notions  which 
prevailed  among  his  new  associates.  He  MK>n  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  the  subject 
of  thorough  investigation,  and,  while  seeking  for  proofs 
in  the  Bible  itself,  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was 
cured  of  his  skepticism.     He  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1782,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1784.     He  was  immediately  appointed 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  two  years  after  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  Feb. 
17^6,  and,  after  declining  a  call  from  the  Independent 
congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  accepted  one  from 
the   Second   Presbyterian    Church   in    Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  installed  in  May,  1787,  as  colleague  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Sproat.     In  1787  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1790 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  moved  for  a  renewal  of  communications  with 
the  Congregational  Church.     He  was  made  D.D.  by 
the  University  of  Penni«ylvania  in  1792,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  which 
office  he  held  until  1800.      In  1802  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  Green, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  1790,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  the  president.  Dr.  Smith, 
while  the  latter  went  on  a  collecting  tour  through  the 
States.     The  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  first  proposed  in  the  Gieneral  A^- 
sembly  of  May,  1809,  and  a  board  of  directors  having 
been  appointed  in  May,  1812,  the  latter  chose  Dr. 
Green  for  their  president:  he  held  tliiji  office  until  his 
death.     Being  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  August,  1812,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.     In  the  fame  year 
he  was  made  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Ncirth  Caro- 
lina.    At  the  college  he  delivered  a  series  of  Lectmrs 
on  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Publi- 
cation (2  vols.  12mo)  and  in  the  Chrutium  Adtocatt, 
Resigning  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  September, 
1822,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  published  fur  twelve  years  the  Christian  Adtocate, 
a  religious  monthly,  writing  the  greater  p^rt  of  it  him- 
self, besides  preaching  to  an  African  congregation  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  often  supplying  the  pulpits 
of  other  ministers.     He  died  May  19, 1848.     He  i»as 
a  very  abundant  writer ;  his  principal  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named,  are.  Ten  occasional  Ser^ 
mons  (1790-1836) :— Six  Addresses,  Reporis,  etc.  (179a- 
1836) : — History  of  Presbyterian  Missions  (1  vol.)  :— 
Discourses  on  the  College  of  S'ew  Jersey,  tnyetker  tcith  a 
History  of  the  College  ( 1^22) ;  etc.   He  also  superintend- 
ed an  edition  of  Z>r.  Withfr.<poon's  Works  (1802),  and  l«ft 
in  MS.  a  biography  of  that  great  man.     For  several 
years,  beginning  with  1J^'04.  he  was  the  res])onsibie  ed- 
itor of  the  General  Assembly's  Magazine,     See  Ufe  of 
A  shbel  Green,  V.D.Af.,  prepared  for  the  Press  at  the  A  u^ 
thors  request  f/y  J,  ff.  Jones  (N.  Y.  1849,  8vo);  Sprague, 
A  tiHols,  iii,  479  sq. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  lahors,  i,  731 ; 
Princeton  Revi.w,  18^9,  p.  563. 

G-reen,  VTilliam,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  fellow  of  Clare  Hidl,  Cambridge,  and  af- 
terwards rector  of  Hnrdingham,  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a 
New  Translation  of  the  Psalms^  with  Notes  (Lond.  1763, 
8vo) : — A  New  Trtmslation  of  IsauJi,  trith  Notes  (ch. 
vii-liii;  1776,  8vo):— and  Poetical  Parts  of  the  (M 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Ntta 
(Camb.  1781, 4to).     He  died  in  VU.-^Evvp,  Mag, 
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Qreene,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  16d8,  and  educated  at  Benedict  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  iu 
1680  a  fellowship.  After  numerous  preferments  he  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  St.  MartinVin«the-Fields, West- 
minster, in  1716.  This  he  held  in  commendam  with 
the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
October  8,  1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely, 
September  24,  1723.  George  T,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, appointed  him  one  of  hiH  domestic  chaplains.  He 
died  in  1738.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord't 
Supper  explained  to  the  mectnest  atpaciiies  (Lond.  1710, 
12mo) :— -2.  The  Principles  of  Religion  explained  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Weak  (id.  1726, 12mo)  :—S,  Four  Dis- 
e  iurses  on  the  fitur  Last  Things  (Lond.  1784, 12mo.) — 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  Vol.  v. 

Greenfield,  William,  a  celebrated  linguist,  was 
bom  in  London  April  1, 1799.  In  his  thirteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookseller.  His  love 
of  the  study  of  languages  was  so  great  that,  while  la- 
boring all  day  in  his  master^s  service,  he  acquired  suc- 
cessively Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  modern 
languaires.  In  1822  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Bagster,  a 
publisher  in  London,  the  prospectus  of  a  Polyglot  Gram- 
mar of  nearly  thirty  lan;aiai^8f  on  the  principles  of 
comparative  grammar.  He  was  employed  to  edit  the 
Comprehensive  Bible  issued  by  Bagster  in  1826.  In 
1828  9  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  1830  he  prepared  a  revised  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  into  Hebrew,  both  for  Bag:iter'8  Polyglot. 
He  prepared  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  N.  7".,  followed  by 
an  abridgment  of  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of  foreign  versions  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  His  excessive  la- 
bor overmastered  his  strength,  and  he  died  Nov.  6, 1831. 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  p.  178;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Authors^  i, 
734 ;  Imperial  Magazine^  Jan.  and  Feb.  1834. 

Greenham,  Richard,  an  English  Puritan  divine, 
wjs  bom  in  1531,  and  was  educated  at  Pemliroke  Hall, 
(Jambridge.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Dray- 
ton, near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1591.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  treatises,  ete.,  which,  after 
bis  death,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
The  Works  of  the  Rev,  Richard  Greenham,  revised  and 
pubUdhed  by  II.  H.  (7th  ed.  Lond.  1681,  ful.).— Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bihliographica,  i,  1312. 

OreenhUl,  William,  M.A.,  a  learned  and  pions 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1604,  and  ob-  I 
twined  the  living  of  Stepney  in  1656.  Having  joined 
the  Independents  during  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  about  1677.  His 
principil  work  i%  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Eze- 
Jtielj  with  useful  Observations  thereupon  (Lond.  1645,  5 
vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Sherman,  was  published  in  1839  (Lond.  imperial  8vo). 
-^Darling,  Cydop,  BibliographSba^  s.  v. 

Greenland,  a  region  in  North-eastern  America  of 
unknown  extent  northwards,  stretches  from  its  south- 
ern extremity!  Cape  Farewell,  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis*s  Strait,  Baffin*s 
Bay,  and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  an  Icelander,  Eric  Raudi  (the  Red),  who  led 
thither  an  expedition  in  985  or  986,  and  founded  two 
settlemente  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestre  and 
Westtre  Brgd  (the  east  and  west  colonies).  About  four 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was  destroyed 
by  the  pestilence  called  the  "  black  death,"  combined 
';rith  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines ;  and  a  century  after 
this,  the  Oestre  Bygd  suffered  the  same  fate.  Green- 
land was  visited,  and  its  west  coast  explored,  success- 
ively by  Frobisber,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  the  latter  hav- 
ing advanced  as  far  as  lat.  78^  N.  (the  limit  of  the  in- 
habited country).  More  recently  Dr.  Kane  has  ex- 
tended his  explorations  as  iar  as  lat.  82°  30',  or  within 
520  miles  of  the  north  pole.    In  1868  and  1869  new  ex- 


peditioDB  to  explore  the  coast  were  sent  out  from  Geiw 
many.  The  most  important  incident  in  connection 
with  this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  iu  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  at  God- 
thaab  (lat.  64°  N.),  and  with  him  a  colony  of  43  men. 
The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish  government 
till  1731,  when  the  supplies  were  stopped ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  pension  of  2000  riz  dollars  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes 
have  established  thirteen  different  colonies  or  factories 
along  the  west  coast,  seven  in  North  Greenland  (north 
of  lat.  67°  N.),  and  six  in  South  Greenland ;  the  total 
population  of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive 
of  2^  Danes.  The  Danish  (Lutheran)  Missionary 
Society  seeks  to  sustain  various  institutions  formed  in 
Greenland  in  eight  different  places.  The  Moravians, 
in  1866,  supporteid  in  Greenland  6  stations,  25  mission- 
aries, 56  native  assistants,  and  their  congregations  had 
a  total  membership  of  1801.  See  Chambers,  Cyclop, 
s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions;  Schem,  Ameru 
can  Eccles.  Almanac  for  18G9.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oreensky,  Peter,  an  Indian  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  one  oif  the  first  converts  under  the  mission- 
ary labors  of  John  Sunday  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1807, 
and  became  a  Christian  in  1830.  He  received  license 
Sept.  21, 1844.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  as  an 
interpreter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Daugherty,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  for  several  years.  June  18, 1859,  he  was  again 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  in  1862  he  was  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion in  Uie  Conference,  and  ordained  deacon.  For  the 
two  years  following  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Oceana 
Indian  Mission.  In  1864  he  was  again  appointed  in 
charge  of  the  Pine  River  Indian  Mission.  In  1865  he 
was  ordained  elder,  and  returned  to  Pine  River.  He 
died  of  quick  consumption,  April  8, 1866.  Among  his 
own  people  he  had  extraordinary  influence.  He  was 
a  laborious  student,  a  good  theologian,  and  a  power- 
ful preacher.  The  Indians  in  Northern  Michigan  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  their  civilization  and  pi&- 
ty. — Minutes  of  Omferences,  1866,  p.  170. 

Green'wood.  Francis  William  Pitt,  a  Uniurian 
minisrer,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1797.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,  and  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies.  He  became  pastor  of  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  in  1818,  but  was  soon  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Europe.  He  returned 
in  1821,  and  passed  several  years  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Miscdlany,  In  1824 
he  was  made  associate  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, and,  after  1827,  pastor.  In  1837-38  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner ^  to  which  he  was 
an  able  and  frequent  contributor  for  many  years.  He 
died  August  2, 1843.  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts ;  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished writer.  **He  gladly  acknowledged  as  Chris- 
tian brethren  those  who  led  a  Christian  life,  though 
their  theological  opinions  might  lead  them  to  exclude 
him  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints."  He  published 
Chapel  Liturgy  (Boston,  1827,  12mo): — Psalms  and 
Hymns{lS30y.— History  of  King's  Chapel  (Boston,  1833, 
12nio) : — Sermons  to  Children  : — Live^  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (1838)  -.-^Sermons  ofConsftlatinn  (1842)  :—Ser' 
mons  on  vnritms  Subjects  (1844, 2  vols.  12mo). — Allibone, 
Diet,  of  A  vthors,  i,  736 ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xxxvi,  227. 

Qreeting  (prop.  Di^^^'  '^f^^"^^i  p^nce;  xo'pw,  to 
wish  joy;  also  ^Kd,  shaal\  to  ask  after  one's  health). 
See  Salutation. 

Gr^goire,  Henri,  constitutional  bishop  of  Blois, 
was  bom  at  Y^ho,  near  Luneville,  Dec.  4, 1750.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Nancy,  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  teacher  in  the  school  at  Pont- 
^Monsson.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
he  embraced  its  principles,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  States-general.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  civil  and 
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religions  liberty ;  his  oloqaent  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
Jew8  and  the  blaclcs  placed  htm  high  among  the  friends 
of  humanity.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Conven- 
tion in  1794  al)olished  negro  slavery.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  clergy  to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  In 
Sept.  1792f  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  the 
Convention^  yet  proposed  also  the  abolition  of  capital 
pnnishment,  intending  thus  to  save  the  king's  life. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  had  the  courage  to  resist  in 
the  Convention  the  storm  of  invectives  from  the  trib- 
unes, and  the  threat*  from  the  Mountain.  **  Are  sac- 
rifices demanded  fur  the  country?"  he  said;  **  I  am  ac- 
customed to  make  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my 
bbhopric  demanded  ?  I  abandon  them  without  regret. 
Is  religion  the  subject  of  your  deliberations  ?  It  is  a 
matter  beyond  your  jurisdiction ;  I  demand  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship.'*  Later,  he  was  one  of  five 
who  opposed  the  accession  of  the  first  consul  to  the 
throne.  In  1814  he  signed  the  act  deposing  the  em- 
peror, and  the  next  year,  as  member  of  the  Institute, 
declined  signing  the  addUional  act,  which  led,  in  the 
Restoration,  to  his  expulsion  both  from  that  body  and 
from  the  bishopric.  He  tlien  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  labors  until  his  death,  April  28, 
1831.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  that  period,  such  as  the 
Bureau  det  Lonffitudet,  the  Coruervaioire  des  Artt  tt 
Metiers^  and  the  IfuUttU  National,  Notwithstanding 
his  great  services  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  his 
repeated  refusals,  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  abandon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
treated  by  the  authorities  of  that  Church,  on  their  re- 
turn to  power,  not  merely  with  neglect,  but  with  cruel- 
ty. The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  the  last  sac- 
raments, except  on  condition  of  retracting  the  consti- 
tutional oath  taken  forty  years  before,  and  also  refused 
him  Catholic  burial !  His  principal  publications  are 
Essai  tier  la  regenircUion  morcde,  physique  et  politique 
dfs  Juift  (Metz,  1789) : — Mimoire  enfaveur  des  gem  de 
wang  meU  de  St,  Domingue,  etc.  (1789) : — De  la  lUteror 
tvre  det  Nfigres ;  reehercket  tw  kun  /iicuUet  inteUet^u^ 
tUes  ei  morales : — lAbertis  de  VEgHse  Gallicane  (1826, 
2d  edit.) : — Histoire  des  sectes  religieuses  dans  les  quatre 
parties  du  monde  (2d  ed.  1828, 6  vols.  8vo) : — Ckronique 
reUgieuse  (6  vols.  8vo) : — RecueU  de  lettres  encydiques : 
— A  nnales  de  la  religion  (18  vols.  8vo). — Herzog,  v,  319 ; 
Migne ;  Carnot,  Memoires  de  Gregoire  (1837,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GenercJe,  xxi,  882. 


I.  Tone. 


zum  Gebraach  der  Evangelischen  Bruedergemetnden) 
he  was  pre-eminent,  furnishing  more  than  three  hun- 
dred hymns  of  his  own.  He  published,  besides,  a  val- 
uable collection  of  chorals  and  anthems,  and  composed 
a  number  of  the  liturgical  services  which  ai9  still  in 
use.     (E.  de  S.) 

Gregorian,  a  title  of  the  Armenian  Ckurck  (q.  v.), 
taken  from  Gregory  o^ Armenia  (q.  v.). 

Gregorian  Calendar.    See  Calcndab. 

Gregorian  Chant,  Rite,  Litorgt.  Pope  Greg* 
ory  the  Great  established  a  form  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  (after  that  of  Gelasios,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  "  SaerametUary  of  Gregory''''^  collect- 
ed, arranged,  and  improved  the  chants  which  had  al- 
ready been  used  for  centuries  before  his  time,  and  es- 
taiilbhed  a  musical  school  to  teach  chanting  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest  op  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
forms  the  basis  of  modem  cathedral  music  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  also  in  the  Church  of  England. — 
Palmer,  Origines  Liiurgica,  vol.  i,  §  6.    See  LnuRGT. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  63'stem  of  the  Gregorian 
tones  may  be  explained  thus:  As  there  are  seven 
notes  f^om  a  to  ^,  there  should  be  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent modes,  or  tone-systems,  varying  from  each  oth- 
er according  to  the  position  of  the  semitones ;  but  as 
the  final  or  key-note  of  each  mode  might  be  the  firrt 
note  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could 
therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  S3*stem  of  tones.     It  war, 
however,  found.that  two  of  tho^e  were  at  variance  witii 
a  fundamental  rule  of  church  song,  vis.  ttiat  eveiy 
mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect  fifth  or  perfect 
fourth;  and  that  the  modes  containing  a  false  fifth 
from  h  natural  to y  natural,  or  a  false  fourth  fh»n  b  to 
y,  could  not  be  used,  and,  on  account  of  the  dissonant 
character  of  these  intervals,  most  be  rejected.     This 
reduced  the  number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.     It  was 
further  found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely 
transpositions  of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  of  church  song.     The  eight 
Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down  to  us,  were 
in  time  fixed  l>y  a  royal  mandate  of  Charlemagne — 
odo  torn  sufficere  videnhtr.     The  following  example  in 
modem  notation  in  the  G  clef  will  show  the  position 
of  the  eight  Gregorian  •tones : 
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6th. 


4th. 


III.  Tone. 

4th.  5th. 


4th. 


^i^p^iig^i^S 


n.  Tone. 


IV.  Tone. 


4th. 


'  U"  ~ 


^-0. 


V.  Tone. 


6th. 


4th. 


^trC 


3IB= 
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VII.  Tone. 

4th.  5th. 


p^^ 


4th. 


^m 


VI.  Tone. 


Vm.  TOKB. 


Gregor,  Chrtstian,  an  eminent  bishop  and  hym- 
nologist  of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  born  Jan.  1, 
1728,  at  Dierfidorf,  in  Silesia,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1801,  at 
Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
(1770-1772)  in  America,  on  an  official  visit  to  the 
churches  of  the  Brethren.  Among  the  compilers  of 
the  large  German  Moravian  Hymn-book  (Gesangbuch 


The  different  character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends 
entirely  on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the 
above  example  are  marked  with  a  z"^.  Seven!  of 
the  tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  many  as  foar, 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  tsich  ooly 
one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  tb» 
Gregorian  church  music,  see  N.  A.  Janssen's  CrwA^ 
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gehi  det  Grtgorictiuchen  Kirehengeaanget^  pablished  hy 
8cbott  in  Mainz,  1846." — Chambers.  Entyclop,  9,  v. 

Oregoxlaxi  Mass.    See  Mass. 

Gregorian  Tear.    See  Ykar. 

Ghregorius  (rpf^yopiof)  Agrigentiims,  or  St. 
Gregortf  of  AgrfyttUum,  a  GroelE  theologian,  was  bom 
near  Agrigentam  about  A.D.  624.'  Destined  for  the 
priesthood  by  his  pious  parents,  he  studied  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  Ave  3'ears,  and  was  there  orduined  deacon. 
Thence  he  went  to  Antioch  and  Constuntinople,  and 
gained  high  repute  iu  both  places  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  sanctity.  From  C<mstantinople  he  went 
to  Home,  and  the  pope  named  him  bishop  of  Agrigen- 
tum  in  Sicily.  Two  diMippointed  aspirants  for  the  see 
hired  a  prostitute  to  charge  him  with  fornication.  He 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  pronounced  innocent 
by  Justinian.  Ketarning  to  Agrigentum,  he  died  there, 
Noy.  23, 562.  He  wrote  Orationes  and  Cancionet;  also 
a  CommentariuM  in  EccktioMten.  This  last  is  lost ;  the 
others  are  given  in  the  life  of  Gretfory,  by  Leontius,  to 
l>e  found  in  Cajetanus,  Sancli  SkuUj  vol.  i. — Hoefer, 
j\ouv.  Biog.  GmertUe,  zxi,  856;  Caye,  Hist,  Lit.  anno 
535 ;  Clarke,  Succutian  o/Sacrtd  Literature,  ii,  512. 

Oregoriua  Alezandxiniia  {Gregory  of  Alexan- 
dria), patriarch  from  A.D.  341  to  848.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  Arian  prelates  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
841,  though  the  see  really  lielonged  to  Athanasius,  then 
in  exile.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian,  but 
his  early  history  is  not  known.  The  orthodox  party 
charge  him  with  very  violent  and  oppressive  conduct. 
The  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D.  847)  declared  that  he  was 
*  *  not  only  not  a  bishop,  but  not  a  Christian."  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  shortly  before  the  return  of  Athanasius  from  his 
second  exile,  A.D.  349.  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  party  be- 
cause he  did  not  act  with  suflScient  zeal  against  their 
enemies  (A.D.  354).  —  Socrates,  Hitt.  Eccl  ti,  10,  14; 
Sozomen,  Hiat.  Eccl.  iii,  5,  7 ;  Theodoret,  Jliet,  Ecd.  ii, 
4, 12 ;  Tillemont.  Afemoira,  t.  viii ;  Hoefer,  A'iiMiv.  Biog. 
Generale,  xxi,  875. 

Oregoriua  Antlochenaia  (Gregory  of  Antioch), 
a  Greek  theologian  of  the\6th  century.  First  a  monk 
at  Constantinople,  he  became  afterwards  abbot  of  a 
monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Arabs  besietced  the  con- 
vent, but  he  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  them  and 
in  keeping  it.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Antioch 
on  the  deposition  of  Anastasius,  A.D.  570  or  571  (Baro- 
nius  makes  it  A.D.  573).  One  of  his  friends,  Anato- 
lius,  was  put  to  death  with  severe  tortures  on  a  charge 
of  roagte,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  accused  Gregory 
of  complicity  with  him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  Hiy 
enemies  then  charged  him  with  incest  with  his  own 
Blotter :  of  this,  too,  he  was  acquitted.  Weary  of  con- 
tention, Gregory  gaye  up  his  see  to  Anastasius,  and 
soon  after  died  (about  A.D.  594).  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hostility  to  the  A  cepkali  (q.  y.).  When 
the  imperial  troops  rebelled  in  Persia,  Gregory  brought 
them  back  by  an  oration,  which  is  preserved  by  Eva- 
grins,  under  the  title  ^Tjfioyopia  irpog  rov  tnpaTovi  he 
wrote  also  \uyoQ  ilg  rag  fivpo^npovt  (oratio  in  mvlierti 
unguenttferas) ;  and  both  are  given  in  Gnllandii  Blbl. 
Patrum,  t.  xii.  S?e  Evagrius,  I/ist.  Eccl.  y,  6,  18 ;  vi, 
4,  11,  18,  24 ;  Smith,  Diet,  nf  Cr,  and  Bom.  Biog.  and 
Myth,  ii,  808;  Hoefer,  iVoiir.  Bi^g.  Gtnerale,  xxi,  875. 

OregoriuB  CseaarienslB  {Gregmy  ofCfr»arfa\ 
a  presbyter  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cappadnoia  in 
the  lOtb  century.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzus,  which  is  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Billens, 
in  his  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  It  is  al«o  in 
Surius,  Vit.  Sanct.  May,  121.  We  haye  also  of  Greg- 
ory a  panegyric  in  Patres  Niccmot,  in  Combefis,  No- 
rum  A  uctarium,  ii,  547.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Hiog.  Genirale, 
xxi,  878 ;  Clarke,  Succesnnn  of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  565. 

Oregoriua  Monachua  {Gregory  the  AfonkX  a 

III.-R  B  R 


Greek  writer  of  the  first  part  of  the  lOth  century. 
Though  always  called  **the  monk,**  be  was  not  such, 
as  he  did  not  live  in  a  convent,  but  practised  an  ascet* 
ic  life  at  his  own  home.  His  spiritual  guide  was  St. 
Basil  the  Younger,  after  whose  death  he  wrote  two 
memoirs  of  him,  one  of  which  survives  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, March,  iii,  667.  With  many  absurd  stories,  it 
gives  a  good  deal  of  yaluable  historical  matter.- — Fa* 
bricius,  Bihl.  Grteca,  x,  2(i6;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno  940; 
Hoefer,  A'omp.  Bi^tg.  G^nirak,  xxi,  877. 

Gregoiiua  Nazianaenua  (Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zas,  or  Saxianzum),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
Church  fathers,  was  bom  either  at  Arianzns,  a  small 
village  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  town  of  Nazianzus  (or 
Nazianzum),  from  which  he  derives  hb  surname,  and 
of  which  his  father  was  bishop,  or  else  in  the  town  of 
Nazianzum  itself.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  neyer 
been  precisely  settled,  but  it  was  probably  about  A.D. 
380  (see  Ullmann,  Life  if  Gregory,  Appendix  i).  His 
pious  mother,  Konna,  devoted  bim  when  an  infant  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.  His  education,  which  com- 
menced at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was  prosecuted 
next  at  Cssarea  Philippi,  and  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
iinished  at  Athens,  where  he  began  a  life-long  inti- 
macy with  Basil  the  Great.  See  Basil.  He  was  also 
a  fellow-student  with  Julian,  afterwards  the  apostate 
emperor.  Gregory,  with  a  quick  instinct,  discerned 
the  chaimcter  of  Julian  even  then,  and  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "How  great  a  scourge  is  here  in  training 
for  the  Roman  empire!"  He  remained  at  Athens 
nearly  ten  years,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  teach- 
ing rhetoric  with  great  success.  About  A.D.  856  1h 
returned  to  Nazianzum,  where  he  intended  to  enter 
upon  civil  life.  Shortly  after  he  was  baptized,  and 
consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  seryice  of  God,  re- 
solving that  his  gift  of  eloquence  should  serve  no  in- 
terests but  those  of  God  and  the  Church.  But  for 
his  aged  father,  he  would  probably  at  this  time  haye 
gone  into  the  desert  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  at  least  for 
some  years.  At  home  he  remained,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  living  by  rule  a 
life  of  the  strictest  self-denial.  About  A.D.  359  he 
visited  Baf  il  In  his  retreat,  and  remained  a  short  time 
with  Lim  in  the  practice  of  ascetic  and  devotional  acts. 
Returning  home  at  the  request  of  his  father,  probably 
to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  a  diflSculty  into  which  the 
aged  bishop  had  fallen  by  signing  the  Armenian  for- 
mula, which  fayored  Arianism  (Ullmann,  Life  <f  Greg- 
ory, ch.  iv,  §  2),  he  was  soon  after  (perhaps),  at  Christ- 
mas, A.D.  861,  ordained  suddenly,  and  wiUiout  fore- 
warning, by  his  father,  before  the  congregation.  These 
"violent*'  ordinations  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ear- 
ly Church.  Gregory  was,  however,  greatly  displeased, 
and  pronounced  the  transaction  "an  act  of  spiritual 
tyranny."  Either  to  calm  his  feelings,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  functions,  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  friend  Basil  in  Pontus  early  in  A.D.  362. 
The  commands  of  his  father  and  the  calls  of  the  Church 
brouirht  him  back  to  Nazianzum  towards  Easter,  and 
on  that  festiyal  he  delivered  his  first  oration. 

The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  in  pastornl 
labor  at  Nazianzum  ;  happily,  it  seems,  on  the  part 
of  Gregory',  though  with  some  mortification  to  his 
pride,  from  a  change  of  feeling  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  the  fickle  populace,  who,  after  almost  forcin;; 
him  to  serve  them,  afterwards  neglected  his  ministiy 
{prat,  iii,  Bened.  ed.  p.  69).  His  brother  Ca»sariiif«, 
who  practiced  medicine,  had  l>ecome  a  favorite  of  Juli- 
an, and  this  prince  endeavored,  by  bis  favors,  to  bring 
him  back  to  paganism.  The  Christians  nmrmured  at 
seeing  the  son  of  a  bishop  living  openly  at  the  court 
of  their  enemy.  Gregory  succeeded  in  inducing  C»- 
sarius  to  return  to  Cappadocia  (A.D.  362).  Julian's 
edict  forbidding  Christians  to  read  the  pagan  authors 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Christians,  and  none  felt  it 
more  than  Gregory.  His  two  discourses  against  Juli- 
an (prepared  after  his  death,  A.D.  863)  are  written  ai 
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if  against  a  personal  enenl3^     ^  He  takes  eloquence 
away  from  us,"  be  says,  '*as  though  we  were  thieves 
who  had  stolen  it."     Elsewhere,  addressing  the  hea- 
then, he  writes :  *^  Every  thing  else,  riches,  birth,  glo- 
ry, power,  and  all  the  vain  pomps  of  earth  whose  bril- 
liancy vanishes  like  a  dream,  I  willingly  abandon  to 
you  ;  but  I  will  not  abandon  eloquence,    I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  fatigues  I  have  undergone  by  land  and 
by  sea  to  attain  it.     Please  God  that  my  friends  and  I 
may  possess  its  power !     Among  the  things  I  care  for 
it  stands  foremost — ^that  is,  foremost  after  those  which 
are  above  all,  faith,  and  the  hope  which  rises  up  above 
things  visible."     And  again :  **  It  is  our  duty  to  ren- 
der thanks  unto  God  that  eloquence  has  again  become 
free."     These  two  discourses,  it  must  tie  admitted,  are 
really  nothing  but  pamphlets,  exhibiting  little  of  the 
charity  and  mildness  which  one  would  expect  from  a 
Christian  pastor  speaking  of  a  deceased  enemy.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  indignation 
which  Gregory  pours  out  against  Julian.   At  the  close 
of  the  second  discourse  the  orator  grows  calmer,  and 
endeavors  to  prevent  revenge  being  taken  on  the  par- 
tisans of  Julian:  he  says:  **Let  not  the  facility  of 
avenging  ourselves  lead  us  to  forget  the  duty  of  mod- 
eration.    Let  us  leave  to  God's  judgment  the  chas- 
tbement  of  those  who  have  offended  us  .  .  .  and  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  people  openly  hissing  our  per- 
secutors in  the  public  places  and  in  the  theatres." 
Gregory's  friendly  relations  with  Basil  came  near  be- 
ing sadly  interrupted.     Gregory  had,  in  865,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  his  friend  and  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea.     The  latter  dying  in  370,  Basil  succeeded 
him  as  archbishop,  and  Gregory  came  to  visit  him  in 
the  year  following.    There  was  a  contest  between  Basil 
and  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  who 
pretended  to  be  metropolitan  of  the  province.     Basil, 
in  order  to  secure  a  useful  ally,  offered  Gregory  the 
bishopric  of  Sasima,  a  small  unhealthy  place  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  provinces  which  divided  Cappado- 
cia.    Gregory,  after  declininf?  for  some  time,  finally 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  872 ;  but  when 
pressed  by  Basil  to  take  his  part  actively,  he  answered 
*'tliat  he  would  not  take  up  arms  in  his  quarrel  with 
Anthimus,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  play  the  part  either 
of  battle-field  or  of  prey."     Retiring  to  Nazianzum  a 
bishop  witliout  a  bishopric,  he  remained  with  his  fa- 
ther, whom  he  ossbted  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
"  He  taught  the  people,  defended  the  Church  against 
the  vexations  of  the  Koman  governors,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence and  virtue  exerted  that  kind  of  religious  su- 
premacy which,  in  the  early  ages,  formed  part  of  eccle- 
siastical power"  (Villemain,  Tableau  de  CE'oq»ence 
chritienne  au  qucUrieme  tiecle,  p.  188).     Ix>sing  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  almost  at  the  same  time  (A.D.  374), 
he  retired  to  a  convent  of  Seleucia.  He  was  still  there, 
living  in  a  calm  which,  as  he  said  himself,  **the  hisses 
of  heretics"  could  not  disturb,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Basil  in  879.     It  affected  him  deeply,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to 
Gregor}'  of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  friend. 
The  Church  of  Constantinople  had  been  for  forty 
years  a  prey  to  Arianism,  when  Gregory  was  choften 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  bring  it  back  to  ortho- 
doxy.    Though  unwilling  to  be  drawn  out  from  the 
calm  retirement  he  so  much  enjoyed,  Gregorj*  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  led  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church.     His  emaciated  appear- 
ance, the  marks  of  severe  penance  and  of  sickness,  and 
his  strange  speech,  made  him  at  first  a  butt  for  the 
laughter  and  irony  of  the  heretics  at  Constantinople. 
The  orthodox  had  not  a  single  church  of  their  own  in 
Constantinople  ;    Gregory  was  therefore  obliged  to 
preach  at  first  in  a  private  house,  which  ^ve  place  to 
a  church  named  Ana$Utgia^  in  remembrance  of  the  re- 
vival of  faith.     He  taught  and  defended  the  Nicene 
Creed  before  crowded  audiences  attracted  bv  his  elo- 
qnence.     It  is  then  he  was  surnamed  the  Theologian^ 


on  account  of  the  profundity  of  his  leamtog.  His  sac- 
cess  excited  his  enemies  still  more  against  him,  and 
his  life  was  several  times  in  danger.     Peter,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  appointed  him  bi$bc»p  of  Con- 
stantinople, sided  afterwards  against  him,  and  favored 
the  pretensions  of  a  cynic  philosopher  called  Maximtt», 
who  caused  himself  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (A.D.  380).     Vainly  did  Theodosius  caa»e  St. 
Gregory  to  take  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  soldiers,  assuring  him 
of  his  protection,  and  causing  a  council  assembled  at 
Constantinople  to  confirm  Gregoiy's  election  as  bishop, 
and  annul  that  of  Maximus.    He  could  not  put  an  end 
to  the  intrigues  and  calumnies  which  pursued  Grego- 
ry.    Some  bishops  of  Eg}'pt  and  of  Macedonia  attack- 
ed the  validity  of  his  election  on  the  plea  that  be  was 
already  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  that  the  canons  forbade 
the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.   Greg- 
ory offered  to  resign,  saying,  **  If  my  election  is  the 
cause  of  trouble,  throw  me  into  the  sea  like  Jonas,  to 
allay  the  storm,  though  it  was  not  I  who  raised  it.'' 
This  proposal  was  accepted  with  a  haste  which  ooald 
not  but  wound  the  susceptibility  of  Gregory.     Before 
leaving  Constantinople  ho  assembled  the  derg}*  and 
the  people  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  delivered 
his  farewell  address — ^the  grandest  of  all  his  orations. 
**  Farewell,'*  said  he  at  the  close ;  "  &rewell,  church  of 
Anastasia,  so  called  in  remembrance  of  our  pious  trust; 
farewell,  monument  of  our  late  victor}-,  thou  new  Si- 
loa,  where,  after  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert, 
we  had  for  the  first  time  settled  the  ark  of  the  cove^ 
nant ;  farewell,  too,  thou  grand  and  famous  temple, 
our  last  trophy  ....   farewell  to  yon  all,  holy 
abodes  of  faith  ....  farewell,  holy  apoi^tlea.  celestial 
colony,  my  models  in  the  combats  I  have  sustained ; 
farewell,  episcopal  chair,  post  at  once  so  envied  and  so 
full  of  perils ;  farewell,  ministers  of  God  at  hb  holy 
table  ....  farewell,  choir  of  the  Nazarenes,  harmony 
of  psalms,  pious  watches,  holiness  of  virgins,  modes- 
ty of  women,  assemblies  of  widows  and  of  orphans, 
glances  of  the  poor  turned  to  God  and  to  me ;  fare- 
well, hospitable  houses,  friends  of  Christ  who  have 
succored  me  in  mine  infirmities.  .  .  .  Farewell,  kings 
of  the  earth,  palaces,  retinue,  and  courtiers  of  kings 
faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but  for  the  most  part, 
I  fear,  faithless  towards  God  .  .  .  applaud,  exalt  unto 
heaven  vour  new  orator;  the  troublesome  voice  which 
displeased  you  is  hushed.  .  .  .  Farewell,  soveretgn 
city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  yet  open  to  correction  and 
repentance ;  farewell.  Eastern  and  Western  wortd,  far 
whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and  for  whose  sake  I  am 
now  slighted.     Most  of  all,  farewell,  guardian  angela 
of  this  church,  who  protected  me  in  my  presence,  and 
who  will  protect  me  in  my  exile;  and  thou,  holy  Trin- 
ity, my  thought  and  my  glory,  may  they  bold  fast  to 
thee,  and  mayest  thou  save  them,  save  my  people! 
and  may  I  hear  daily  that  they  are  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  in   virtue."     On  his  way  to  exile 
Gregory  stopped  at  Cassarea,  where  he  delivered  a  fn- 
ncral  oration  on  .St;  Basil.     In  the  year  382  he  retired 
to  Arianzus  for  quiet  and  repose.     In  883  Theodoius 
invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  council  held  at  Constin* 
tinople.      He  declined,  saying,  **  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  will  always  avoid  these  assemblies  of  bishops;  I 
have  never  seen  them  lead  to  any  good  result,  bat 
rather  increase  evils  instead  of  diminishing  them. 
They  serve  only  as  fields  for  tournaments  of  w«rd5 
and  the  play  of  ambition."     He  added  that,  at  all 
events,  his  health  would  prevent  him  fh>m  attending. 
He  remained  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  3^.    A 
garden  which  he  cultivated,  a  Ibuntain,  and  the  shade 
of  a  few  trees,  composed,  all  hia  enjoyments.    He  di- 
vided his  time  between  prayer  and  the  writing  of 
poems,  in  which  he  expressed  the  thoughts,  hopes, and 
longings  of  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  dreaminftf 
and   melancholy.     He  is  one  of  the  most  polifbed 
among  the  sacred  writers  of  the  4th  cejituir,  isd 
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ranks  first  after  Chrysoetom  and  Basil.  The  richness 
of  his  imagination^  developed  in  the  solitude  in  which 
a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  gives  to  his  writings 
a  charming  freshness  of  tone  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  that  age.  His  letters  are  full 
of  pla}^al  sprightliness,  sometimes  tinctured  with  a 
slight  under -current  of  harmless  irony.  A  severe 
critic  might  show  some  passages  bordering  on  decla- 
mation and  bombast.  But  these  faults  were  general  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  and  a  writer,  however 
great,  always  bears  mora  or  less  the  imprint  of  his 
dav.  He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  May  9,  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
the  2dth  and  80th  of  January. 

St.  Gregory  left  a  large  number  of  poetieal  pieces. 
During  the  reign  of  Julian,  when  profane  literature 
was  a  forbidden  pursuit  for  Christians,  Gregory,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  powerful  aid  to  piet}',  attempted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  brethren  by  means  of  religious 
poems  on  the  plan  of  the  classics.  He  accused  of  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  (oKaioi  Kal  diraidivroi)  those 
who  attempted  to  prevent  the  study  of  literature. 
**  Most  of  his  poetical  works  are  religious  meditations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  time  and  mannere, 
have  still  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  poetical  rev- 
eries of  our  days  of  sceptical  satiety  and  social  prog- 
ress^* (Villemain,  TcAleau  de  VEloquewx  ckrkienne  au 
TV^  neck,  p.  139).  Gregory  wrote  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  ducounet  or  orationi,  both  while  administering 
the  diocese  of  Nazianzum  for  his  father  and  while  de- 
fending orthodoxy  at  Constantinople.  Among  these 
discourses  are  Jimeral  addrestet  and  panegyrics,  e.  g. 
those  of  Athanasius  and  Basil ;  ineectives^  the  two  dis- 
courses against  Julian ;  termons  on  questions  of  mor- 
als, discipline,  and  dogmas.  Most  of  those  written  in 
Constantinople,  while  he  was  opposing  the  Arians  and 
Macedonians,  are  of  the  latter  kind.  These  discourses 
are  fifty-three  in  number.  Some  critics  claim  that  the 
45th,  47th,  49th,  60tb,  and  53d  cannot  be  genuine. 
The  Liters  of  Gregory  amount  to  242,  on  all  subjects ; 
some  of  them  are  quite  uninteresting  except  as  they 
contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Gregory 
and  of  his  age.  Gregory  of  Nazlanzus  has  often  been 
named  as  the  author  of  a  Paraphrate  on  Ecdenasies^ 
which  Is  now  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgiis.  The  Poems  of  Gregory  number  156,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  each  other  in  length,  subject,  and 
metre ;  we  find  among  them  reli^ous  meditations,  de- 
scriptions, acrostics,  epigrams,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
228  small  pieces,  which  were  collected  and  published 
liy  MurSi^ri  in  1709.  In  some  collections  of  his  works 
is  included  a  tragedy  entitled  Ckri^  suffering  (Xpiorbc 
'rf'i<TX(Mv  [ed.  by  EUissen,  Leipz.  1855]),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  his. 

As  a  theologian,  Gregory  shows  marks  of  the  power- 
ful infiuence  of  Origen.  As  to  the  Trinity,  he  ear- 
nestly defended  the  Nicene  doctrines  {Orationes,  27- 
31),  und  vindicated,  against  the  ApoUinarians,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ.  In  common  with  nearly  all  theolo- 
gians before  Augnstine,  he  maintained  side  by  side  the 
doctrines  of  the  necesslt}*  of  grace  and  the  ft'eedom  of 
the  human  wilL 

The  first  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gregory  is  that  of 
Basle  (1550,  fol.) :  it  contains  the  Greek  text,  a  Lat- 
in version,  and  the  life  of  Gregory  by  Suidas  and  b}' 
Gregory  the  Presbyter.  This  edition  is  not  much  es- 
teemed. A  better' is  that  of  Billins  (Paris,  1609-11,  2 
vote,  fol.;  reprinted  cum  notis  Prtmml  Moreili,  etc., 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  again  at  Cologne,  1690,  2 
vols,  fol.),  badly  edited,  and  abounding  in  errors.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  (Paris,  vol.  i, 
fol.  edited  by  Clemen^et,  1778 ;  vol.  11,  edited  by  Call- 
lau,  fol.  1840).  It  I.S  alpo  given  in  Migne's  Patrologite 
Curs.  Compl^.  vols,  xxxv-xxxviii  (Paris,  fol.,  v.  y.). 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  published  separately. 
His  Oration  on  the  Natioity,  and  a  number  of  his  po- 
ems, are  given  ii>  Englbh  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  Tke  Fathers 


not  Papists  (new  ed.  Lond.  1834,  8vo).  A  selection  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Goldhorn  (I^ips.  1854). 
The  best  view  of  the  life  and  theology  of  Gregory  is  to 
be  found  in  UUmann,  Gregorius  von  Nadanz  (Darmst. 
1825, 8vo) ;  translated,  but,  unfortunately,  without  the 
dogmatical  part,  by  G.  V.  Cox  (Lond.  1857, 18mo).  See 
Fabricius,  Bihl.  Graca,  vlii,  883-389 ;  Tillemont,  Mem, 
pour  servir,  etc.,  t.  ix ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  420 ; 
Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  p.  262,  403 ;  Lardner, 
Works,  iv,  285  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Lter^ 
ature,  i,  308  (where  the  Orations  are  analyzed) ;  Baur, 
Lehre  von  d.  Dreieinigktit,  i,  648 ;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  iii,  908  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Chritti 
Ml  Biograpkieen,  i,  2, 369 ;  Uoefer,  Ncuv,  Biog.  Genirale, 
xxi,  837-^6. 

Gregorius  Neo-CeeaarienBiB,  or  Tbaoma- 
ttirgus,  received  the  latter  surname  firom  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him.  His  proper  name  was  Theodorus. 
He  was  born  in  the  3d  century,  of  rich  and  noble  pa- 
rents, at  Neo-Cassarea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  educated 
very  carefully  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm  zealot ;  but  losing 
this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  inclinations  led 
him  to  Christianity.  Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
time  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  he  accompanied  his 
sister  to  Cflssarea,  and  there  became  the  pupil  of  Ori- 
gen, about  A.D.  234.  He  continued  five  years  under 
his  tuition,  during  which  he  learned  logic,  physics,  ge. 
ometry,  astronomy,  and  ethics,  and,  what  was  of  Infi- 
nitely greater  consequence,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  Gregory  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
private  and  retired  life,  but  Phedimus,  bishop  of  Ama- 
sea,  ordained  him  bishop  of  Neo-Cesarea,  in  which,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood,  there  were  onl^'  seventeen 
Christians.  Gregory  Nyssen,  who  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  says  he  was  more  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  in 
which  he  heard  and  saw  the  Virgin  Mar}'  and  St.  John 
discoursing  together  of  the  Christian  taith!  When 
they  disappeared,  he  wrote  down  carefully  all  they 
spoke,  which,  as  Nyssen  says,  was  preserved  in  Greg- 
ory's own  handwriting  in  the  chnroh  of  Neo-C»sarea 
in  his  time.  There  are  other  legends  of  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  among  them  the  following :  On  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  unpromising  bishopric  he 
was  benighted,  and  obliged,  through  the  Inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  a  heathen  tem- 
ple, the  dsmon  of  which  had  been  very  remarkable  for 
his  frequent  appearances  to  the  priest,  and  for  the  ora- 
cles which  he  delivered.  Gregory  and  his  companions 
departed  from  this  place  early  In  the  morning,  after 
which  the  priest  performed  the  usual  rites,  but  the  das- 
mon  answered  that  "  he  could  appear  no  more  in  that 
place,  because  of  him  who  had  lodged  there  the  preced- 
ing night."  The  pagan  priest  besought  Gregory  to 
bring  the  dsmon  back.  The  saint  laid  on  the  altar  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written, "  Gregory  to 
Satan — enter."  The  devils  returned,  and  the  pagan,  as- 
tonished, was  converted  to  Christianity.  When  Greg- 
ory arrived  at  the  city  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to- 
gether, to  whom  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  numbers 
were  converted.  As  the  number  of  believers  increased 
daily,  he  formed  the  design  of  building  a  church,  which 
was  soon  effected,  all  cheerfully  contributing  both  by 
labor  and  money.  This  was  probably  the  fint  church 
ever  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
After  having  converted  all  the  Neo-Cesareans  except 
seventeen  persons,  he  died  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rejoicing  that  he  left  no  more  unbelievers  In  the 
city  than. he  found  Christians  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry.  In  the  year  264  he  attended  at  the 
s3'nod  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  of  Samosata  made  a 
feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.  Gregory 
died  most  probably  in  the  following  year,  certainly  be- 
tween A.D.  265  and  270.  The  many  accounts  of  mir^ 
acles  ascribed  to  him  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
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his  contemporaries.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an 
account  of  them  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  flourished  a 
hundred  years  after  Thaumaturgus,  who  MTote  a  pan- 
egyric of  him  rather  than  a  life,  and  who  evidently  re- 
corded every  wonder  of  which  he  received  a  report 
without  examination.  Lardner,  however,  says  that  he 
will  not  assert  that  Gregory  worked  no  miracles.  The 
age  of  miracles  was  not  entirely  concluded,  and  had 
there  been  no  foundation  in  truth,  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries relating  to  Gregory  would  not  have  been  believed. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  creed  of  Gregory  is  very  important,  as  showing 
us  how  clearly  defined  was  at  this  time  the  faith  of  the 
otthodox.  Its  authenticity  has  been  disputed,  but  it 
is  received  as  genuine  by  Bishop  Bull  and  Dr.  Water- 
land  :  it  is  as  follows :  ^'  There  is  one  God,  Father  of 
the  living  Word,  the  substantial  wisdom  and  power 
and  eternal  express  image :  perfect  Parent  of  one  per* 
feet,  Father  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  There  is  one 
Lord,  One  of  One,  God  of  God,  the  express  character 
and  image  of  the  Godhead,  the  effective  word,  the  wis- 
dom that  grasps  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  the 
power  that  made  every  creature,  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incormptible  of  incorrup- 
tible, immortal  of  immortal,  and  eternal  of  eternal. 
And  there  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  subsistence 
from  God,  and  shining  forth  by  the  Son  (viz.  to  man- 
kind), perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  life  causal  of 
all  livingt  the  holy  fountain,  essential  sanctity',  author 
of  all  sanctiflcation ;  in  witom  God  the  Father  is  mani- 
fested, who  is  above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son 
who  is  through  all.  A  perfect  Trinity  undivided,  un- 
separated  in  glory,  eternity,  and  dominion.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  created  or  servile  in  this  Trinity, 
nothing  adventitious  that  once  was  not,  and  came  in 
after ;  for  the  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  without  the  Spirit,  but  this  Trinity  abides  the 
same  unchangeable  and  invariable  forever.*'  Greg- 
ory's works,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  them,  are 
these :  1.  A  Panegyrical  Oration  in  praise  of  Oriffen, 
pronounced  in  289,  still  extant,  and  unquestionably  his. 
Dupin  says  of  it  ^Hhat  it  is  very  eloquent,  and  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  pieces  nf  rhetoric  in 
all  antiquity."  It  is  the  more  admirable,  because  per- 
haps it  is  the  flrst  thing  of  the  kind  among  Christians. 
2.  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes^  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  his  catalogue,  and  quoted  by  him  in  his 
Commentary'  upon  that  book,  and  still  extant.  8.  Je- 
rome afterwards  adds  in  his  catalogue  that  Gregor)' 
wrote  several  epistles,  of  which,  however,  we  have  now 
only  one  remaining,  called  a  Canonical  Epistle  to  an 
anonymous  bishop,  written  in  258  or  262,  consisting, 
as  we  now  have  it,  of  eleven  canons,  all  allowed  to  be 
genuine  except  the  last,  which  is  doubted  of,  or  plainly 
rejected,  as  no  part  of  the  original  epistle,  but  since 
added  to  it.  The  editions  of  his  works  are,  1.  That  of 
Yossius  (Mayence,  1604,  4to,  with  a  Life  of  Gregory) ; 
2.  Opera  omnia  Gregor.  Neocces.  Macarii  et  BasUii^  Gr, 
et  Lai.  (Paris,  1622,  fol.);  3.  Mijjne's  edition,  Patrol. 
Cursus  CompUt.y  vol.  x.  This  is  the  best  edition.  A 
life  of  Gregory  has  been  published  by  Nic.  Mar.  Pal- 
lavicini  (Rome,  1644).  His  writings  are  also  given 
in  Bib.  Max.  PcUrum^  vol.  iii.  See  Lardner,  Works,  ii, 
608-642;  Hook,  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  v,  .390;  Vu- 
l>in, Eccl.  Writers,  cent,  iii ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  i,  716- 
720 ;  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  bks.  vi,  vii ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
anno  254 ;  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Graca,  vii^  249 ;  Boye,  Diss, 
tie  Greg.  Thaumat.  (Jena,  1703, 4to) ;  Greg.  Nyssenus, 
Vita  Greg.  Thaumat.  0pp.  t.  iii,  p.  536 ;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  170. 

Gregorltis  Nysaenus  (Gregory  of  Nyssa\  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  bom  at  Cie- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia  about  332.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil,  enjoyed  a'  liberal  education  under  able 
masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  literature  and  science.    He  excelled  in  rhetoric,  and 


was  successful  both  as  a  profemor  and  pleader.  He 
married  a  woman  of  virtue  and  piety,  named  Ibeose- 
bia,  of  whom  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  speaks  in  high 
commendation.  He  appears  to  have  officiated  as  a 
reader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  ecclesiastical  life,  bnt  his  passion  for  rheto- 
ric, to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  vouth, 
haunted  him  so  inceuiantly  that,  unable  to  withstand 
its  continual  allurements,  he,  for  a  time,  forsook  bia 
clerical  duties,  and  gave  lessons  to  yonth  in  ^is  his 
favorite  art.  Gregor}'  of  Kazianzus  heard  with  grief 
of  this  dereliction  in  the  brother  of  his  friend,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter,  still  preserved  (^Epist.  43),  which  recalled 
him  to  duty.  No  sooner  was  Basil  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Cssarea  in  370,  than  he  summoned 
his  brother  Gregory  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  bis 
new  diocese;  but  the  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  city  of  Cap- 
padocia, near  Lesser  Armenia,  becoming  vacant  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Basil  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  his  brother's 
aid  and  society,  and  consecrated  him  to  it  against  his 
will  in  872.  In  this  see  he  signalized  his  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian.*. 
He  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  party,  and 
was  banished  from  his  see  b}'  the  emperor  Valens  about 
374.  On  the  death  of  Valens  in  378,  he  was  recalled  by 
Gratian,  and  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  see.  A 
council,  probably  that  of  Antioch,  having  ordered  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  to  reform  the  Church  of  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine bordering  upon  it,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places,  as  well  to  perform  a  vow  as  to  settle  peat« 
and  tranquillity  among  them  who  governed  the  Chort-h 
of  Jerusalem.  For  his  greater  convenience  in  this  jour- 
ney the  emperor  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  pablic  c:>r- 
riages,  so  that,  having  a  wagon  at  his  own  diKposal,  it 
served  him  and  those  who  accompanied  him  both  as  a 
church  and  a  monastery ;  they  sang  psalms,  and  v\^ 
served  their  fasts  as  thev  travelled.  He  visited  Botli. 
lehem,  Mount  Calvary,  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  however,  he  was  not  much  edified 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  he  says,  were 
very  corrupt  in  their  manners,  and  notoriously  guilty 
of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  efpecially  murder.  Therefure, 
being  aftem-ards  consulted  by  a  monk  of  Cuppadocia 
concerning  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  declares 
"that  he  does  not  think  it  proper  for  such  as  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  have  resolved  to  arrive  at 
Christian  perfecUon,  to  undertake  these  journeys.  Ad- 
vise your  brethren,  therefore,  rather  to  leave  the  lody 
to  go  to  the  I^rd,  than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  |;o  to  Pal- 
estine." This  was  the  opinion  of  Gregory  of  Nvssa 
concerning  pilgrimages.  In  381  and  the  subsequent 
years,  Gregory  attended  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  this  city  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
of  his  sister  Mucrina,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  deprived  b}'  death  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues,  who,  in  her  later  j'ears,  devoted  herself  to  re- 
ligious duties,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  bare 
become  a  deaconess.  His  own  death  totik  pl&ce  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  400. 

As  a  theologian,  Gregory  had  great  reputation  in  his 
age.     His  theolog}'  shows  independent  and  (iriginil 
thought,  but  contains  many  of  the  ideas  of  Origen.  He 
maintained  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  di^c- 
trine  of  Redemption,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  faiUi  as 
the  subjective,  and  the  sacraments  as  the  ol'jecti\e 
means  of  grace.     His  stj'le  is  ver^'  uneven,     lie  was 
an  abundant  writer,  but  his  abundance  too  often  de> 
generated  into  diffuseness ;  his  st^'le  drags ;  his  illas- 
trations  are  often  in  questionable  taste,  and,  being  tro 
fully  developed,  fatigne  the  reader.     When  attempt- 
ing to  be  refined,  he  becomes  subtile,  and  his  grander 
passages  border  on  bombast;  yet  his  wortcs  contaia 
many  passages  full  of  elevated  views  and  true  beaotr, 
and  animated  l>y  a  warmth  of  feelim:  reaching  even  to 
enthusiasm.    An  analysis  of  his  writings  may  be  found 
in  Clarke,  Successwrn  of  Sac,  Lit.  i,  364  sq. ;  and  ib  Do- 
pin,  Hitt.  of  EooU  Wriurs^  cent.  ir.   -They  may  be  dip 
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vided  into,  1.  Doctrinal  (chiefly  relating  to  the  Artan 
controversy),  2.  ExtgtHcal;  8.  Practical  treatises;  4. 
Ducourset ;  5.  Episties  and  Paneffyrics.  Many  of  these 
h;ive  bec.«  published  in  separate  editions.  The  iirst 
edition  of  his  collected  Works  appeared  at  Colo^^ne 
(1537,  fol.),  then  at  Basle  (1562,  1571),  and  at  Paris 
0573  and  1G03).  Fronton  le  Due  gave  the  first  Greek 
and  Latin  edition  (Paris,  1615, 2  vols,  fol.;  an  Ajipendix 
in  1  vol.  fol.  appeared  in  1618).  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1634  (edited  by  Gretzer,  3  vols.  fol.).  It  is 
handier,  hut  not  so  neat  and  correct  as  that  of  1615. 
New  editions  in  Migne's  Patrol,  Grac.  vols,  xliv-xlvi 
(Par.  1846) ,  also  by  Oehler  (Hal.  Sax.  1865  sq.).  The 
oration  against  Ariu^  and  Sabellius,  and  that  against 
the  Macedonians,  is  in  Mai's  Script,  Vet,  nova  coU. 
vol.  viii,  and  in  vol.  iv  of  the  Nova  PcUrum  Bibliothtca 
(Rom.  1847).  Ceillier  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
$''paratt  editions  of  Gregory^s  writings  in  Hist,  GmS- 
rale  des  Auteurs  Sacris,  vi,  119  sq.  (Pari.<9,  1860).  Ke- 
cent  issues  are,  Gregorios  Nyssenus,  Dial,  de  anima 
e/  returrectiontj  ed.  Krabinger  (Leips.  1887, 8vo) ;  Ora- 
tiones  Catechet.  ed.  Krabinger  (Munich,  1838, 8vo);  Ora- 
iiones  de  Preaitione,  edit.  Krabinger  (Landshut,  1840, 
8vo).  See  Dupin,  Eccl,  Writers^  cent,  iii ;  Hook,  Eccl. 
Biog.  vol.  v;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  413  sq.;  Lard- 
ner,  WorkSy  v,  295  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  249 ;  Tille- 
niont,  MemmreSy  t,  ix ;  Rupp,  Gregorys  von  Nyssa  Ijcben 
und  Afeiminffen  (Lcips.  1834,  8vo) ;  Heyns,  DispuicUio 
de  Grefforio  Nysseno  (Leyden,  1835, 4to);  Hoefer,iVbttr. 
Biog.  Generate^  xxi,  846;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grtsca,  edit. 
Harles,  ix,  98 ;  Bohringer,  Kirche.  Chiisti  in  Biograph. 
i,  2,  275  ;  Moller,  Greg.  Nyss.  doctriaam  de  hominis  na- 
tura,  etc.  (H  ille,  1851). 

Oregorins  Syraousazras  (Gregorg  of  SicUy, 
and  surnamed  Asbestas),  was  bom  about  82i),  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Syracuse  about  845.  In  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople soon  after  his  appointment,  for  he  was  there 
in  847,  when  Ignatius  was  chosen  patriarch.  Gregory 
had  strenuously  opposed  this  election,  and  he  then  re- 
tired with  some  other  prelates,  who,  taking  his  part, 
created  a  schism  against  Ignatius.  The  latter,  in  re- 
turn, deposed  Gregory  in  a  council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  854,  under  the  plea  of  proflis^ac}'.  The  depo- 
sition was  confirmed  by  pope  Benedict  III.  When 
Photius  took  the  place  of  Ignatius,  who  was  deposed  in 
858,  he  caused  himself  to  be  consecrated  by  Gregory, 
thus  openly  recognisint;  his  ecclesiastical  character  in 
spite  of  his  deposition.  They  were  Ijoth  anathema- 
tized by  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  863,  and  thus  the 
8chi<<m  between  the  two  churches  was  completed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  accusation  of  immorality 
preferred  against  Gregory  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
is  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Photius  appoint- 
ed him  bishop  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  in  878.  He  died 
alwut  88^).  Some  have  considered  him  as  the  ^'  Gre- 
^gorius  archiepisvnpus  ^^Wt-e"  mentioned  b}'  AUatius 
(De  Meihodiai'iim  Scriptis^  in  the  Convivinm  decern  Vir- 
gimtm  SH  Methodu  Martgris^  Rome,  1656)  as  having 
written  an  '*  Gratia  Umgn  in  S,  MetJtodium.**  See 
Mon^itor,  Bibliofhtca  Siculi,  i,  263;  Cave,  Hiet,  IJU. 
ii,  40,  76;  Jiiger,  Hiitoire  de  Photius,  i,  1;  ii;  Smith, 
IHct.  of  Gr.  and  liom.  6iog.  and  Myth,  ii,  310  ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.ite^  xxi,  877. 

Gregorius  Turonensis  (Grrgory  of  Tovrs),  an 
eminent  prelate  and  scholar  of  the  6th  century,  call- 
ed *'  the  father  of  French  history,"  was  bom  of  a  ! 
noble  family  in  Auvergne,  A.D.  540,  educated  by  his  ■ 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Clermont.     He  was  ordained  dea-  i 
con  in  569,  and  bishop  of  Tours  573.     He  was  strenu-  ' 
oua  in  upholding  the  orthodox  faith,  and,  though  twen- 
ty-two years  a  bishop,  he  was  only  fifty-five  years 
old  when  he  died,  A.D.  595.     He  was  a  man  of  active 
mind  and  habit«,  and  much  engaged  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  .time.     His  <rreat  work,  Annales  Frtin- 
oorwn  {History  of  the  French}^  is  as  barbarous  in  style 


'  as  it  is  full  of  credulity  in  narration :  it  begins  at  the 
creation,  and  comes  down  to  his  own  times  (Paris,  1552 ; 
Baf^il.  8vo,  1568 ;  Paris,  1610, 8vo ;  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Du  Chesne  in  his  Script.  Franc,  torn, 
i,  Paris,  1636).  He  wrrtte  also  Afiracuhrum  libri  vH 
{Seven  Books  of  MiracUf\  of  which  the  first  contains 
an  account  of  the  miracles  of  some  of  the  primitive 
Christians  as  well  us  of  Christ;  (he«ecofu2,  the  miracles 
of  St.  Justin ;  tVie  four  next,  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours ;  the  seventh,  the  lives  of  some  monks,  and  an 
account  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  While  these  writings 
show  an  honest  simplicity  on  the  part  of  Gregon',  they 
manifest  also  his  excessive  credulitv.  The  best  edi- 
tion  of  his  collected  works  is  Greg,  Opera^  ed,  Ruinari 
(Paris,  1699,  fol.).  The  Historia  Franeorum  is  given 
in  the  Bib,  Max,  Patrol,  vol.  xi,  in  Pertz,  Monumenia 
Germania  kistorica^  in  a  new  German  version,  Kinkl. 
Geschirhle  d.  Franken  (Wttrzburg,  1853, 18mo),  and  by 
Giesebrecht  (Berl.  1851,  2  vols.).  See  Lobell,  Gregor. 
V.  Tours  und  seine  Zeit  (Leips.  1835,  8 vo ;  2d  edit.  18*67) ; 
Kries,  de  Greg.  Turon.  vita  et  scriptis  ( Vrat.  1839,  8vo) ; 
Mosheim,  Church  History,  cent,  vi,  pt,  ii,  ch.  ii,  note 
42;  Clarke,  Success.  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  344;  Ncnu- 
der,  Ch,  Hist.  vol.  iii ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  t.  v. ;  Hist, 
Litl.  de  la  France,  iii,  372 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Giner, 
xxi,  856. 

Gregorius  op  Armenia  (Gregory  Illuminator; 
Greek  Photistes,  Armenian  Lusatcorich),  first  bishop  of 
Armenia  and  apostle  of  Christianity  in  that  countiy 
(3d  century).  Others  had  preached  there  before  him, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  organize  Christianity  thorough- 
ly. Accurate  information  about  him  is  wanting.  The 
BoUandists  (Acta  Sanctorum,  September,  vol.  viii)  give 
a  life  of  him  professedly  written  by  his  contemporaiy, 
Agathangelus,  but  it  is  clearly  spurious.  He  i»  the 
author  of  several  Homilies,  which  have  lecn  published 
by  the  Mekhitarists  (Venice,  1837).  His  name  is  held 
in  Just  veneration  in  the  Eastern  chu  ches,  and  he  is 
also  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  Sept.  30.  The 
United  Armenians  in  C<m$tantinople  claim  to  pof^sess 
his  relics,  which  in  Augnst,  1869,  were  transferred 
from  one  church  to  another. — Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biogr. 
Ginerak,  xxi,  863  (where  the  traditional  account  is 
fully  given);  Mosheim,  Church  History,  ii,  225;  Malan, 
Life  and  Times  of  Gregory  Hluminntor  (London,  1868). 
See  Armenia. 

Gregorius  op  Bjetica,  bishop  of  Illiheri^  (Elvira 
in  the  ancient  Bstica,  now  Andalusia),  4th  cpntury. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Chroniron,  anno  371)  as 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  who  persecuted  him, 
and  strove,  but  without  success,  to  drive  him  from  his 
see.  Gregory  wrote  several  works,  and  among  them 
a  treatise  de  Fide,  which  Jerome  styles  elegans  libellus. 
The  treatise  de  Fide  contra  A  rianns,  which  is  given  as 
Gregory's  in  some  editions  of  the  fiithers,  is  by  Faus- 
tinus  (q.  v.). — Tillemont,  Afemoires,  x,  727. 

Gregory  op  Hrimburo,  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  papal  encroachments  in  his  time,  was  born 
at  WGrzburg  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  centurj'. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  Wlirzburg,  and  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  about  1480.  We  next  find  him  at 
the  Council  of  Basle  in  company  with  ^neas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  pope  Pius  II),  who,  as  appears  from  his 
letter  to  Heimburg  in  Goldast's  Afonarchia  S.  Pom, 
Imperii  (vol.  ii,  p.  1632  sq.),  fully  appreciated  the  char- 
acter and  talents  of  his  colleague.  i£neas  took  Greg- 
ory as  his  secretary,  and  the  two  opposed  very  suc- 
cessfully the  papal  encroachments  on  the  domain  of 
the  temporal  power.  Heimburg,  however,  soon  re- 
tired to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  elected  syndic,  and 
acquired  such  reput^^tion  that  all  important  questions 
in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  wore  referred  to  his  arbi- 
tration. His  relations  with  i£neas  Sylvius  ch<«ngod 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  rose  in  the  Church,  and 
when  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
friends  found  themselves  in  complete  opposition  to 
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each  other.  When  pope  Eugene  lY  deposed  Theo- 
doric,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Jacob,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  on  account  of  the  firmness  with  which  thej 
carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
German  electors  sent  Heimbur^  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation to  the  pope.  He  spoke  courageously  against 
the  usurpatiims  of  the  Roman  see.  Eugene  answered 
that  he  would  send  an  answer  *' worth v  of  himself." 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  deputation,  and,  on 
their  return  to  Frankfort,  they  gave  an  unfavorable 
account  of  their  mission,  while  Gregory,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  his  most  remarkable  works  against 
the  papac}',  entitled  Admonkio  de  injustit  usurpation- 
Unu  Paparum  Horn,  (id  Imptratores^  reges  et  principe$ 
ChriaianoSf  sive  Canfutatio  PrimcUus  Papoe  (in  Goldast, 
Monorchia  S,  Bom.  Imperii^  i,  557).  In  this  work  he 
censures  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy  in  the  strongest 
terms,  substantiating  his  reproofs  by  Scripture  and 
history.  Gregory  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
grand  duke  Sigismund  of  Austria,  and  in  this  position 
continued  to  urge  war  against  the  papacy,  soon  after 
represented  by  Pius  II.  The  latter,  when  ascending 
the  papal  chair,  had  formed  the  plan  of  engaging  Ger- 
many in  a  crusade,  and  in  tliis  view  convoked  a  meet- 
ing of  the  German  princes  at  Mantua.  Ueimburg  ap- 
peared at  it  as  representative  of  Sigismund,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  project  of  Pius,  who  never  for- 
gave him  for  it.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
revenge.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  also  a  former 
Ariend  of  Heimburg,  was  appointed  bishop  of  firixen, 
against  the  wishes  of  Sigismund.  Difficulties  arose 
between  them,  and  Sigismund  took  the  bishop  prison- 
er. Pius  II  immediately  (June  1, 1460)  excon)muni- 
cated  the  grand  duke,  who  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil by  the  intermediation  of  Gregor}-,  Aug.  13, 1460  (^lee 
Goldaft,  as  above,  ii,  1576),  and  caused  the  appeal  to 
be  posted  on  the  door  of  a  number  of  churches  through- 
out It  ily.  Gregory  of  Heimburg  posted  it  himself  on 
the  doors  of  the  church  in  Florence,  and  was  imme- 
diately excommunicated  also.  Pius  II  even  sent  a 
brief  to  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg,  Oct.  18, 1460, 
demanding  that  Gregory  should  be  secured  at  any  co!>t. 
The  latter  appealed  to  a  future  council  (see  Goldast,  as 
above,  p.  1592),  showing  how  the  pope  abused  his  pow- 
er, and  strongly  defending  the  proposition  that  a  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  that  therefore  an  ap- 
peal to  a  general  council  is  legal.  The  apostolic  refer- 
endary, Theodorus  L&lins,  bishop  of  Feltri,  wrote  a 
refutation  of  Gregory's  appeal  (Goldast,  p.  1595),  but 
the  latter  answered  him  triumphantly  in  his  Apologia 
contra  detractationes  et  bkuphemiat  Tkeod.  lyrlii  (Gol- 
dast, p.  1461).  Against  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  having  deserted  his  former  principles,  he 
wrote  a  vigorous  attack  in  his  Invertiva  in  Rever.  Pa- 
trtm,  Dom,  Nicol  lum  de  Cusa  (Goldast,  p.  1626).  In 
the  mean  time,  Diether,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  also 
l>een  arbitrarily  deposed  by  Pius  II  in  1461,  when  hard- 
ly installed  in  office ;  Gregory  of  Heimburg  imme- 
diately took  up  his  defence,  but  he  soon  found  himself 
entirely  unsupported.  Sigismund  made  his  peace  with 
Pius  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  and 
obtained  absolution  in  1464 ;  Diether  submitted  to  the 
pope,  and  renounced  his  archbishopric.  Gregor}'  then 
retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  continued  to  make  war 
against  the  pope  under  the  protection  of  George  Po- 
diebrad,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  controversial  es- 
says (in  Erschenlor,  Gesch.  von  BresUaij  pub.  by  Ku- 
nisch,  Breslau,  1827).  After  the  death  of  bis  protector 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and,  by  the  media- 
tion of  duke  Albert,  obtained  absolution  from  pope 
Sixtus  IV  in  1472.  He  soon  afterwards  died  (Aug. 
1472),  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Sophia,  in 
Dresden.  His  cellected  works  were  published  under 
the  title  Scripta  nervosa  JusiiticBque  plena,  ex  manU' 
gcr'ptig  nHncpritnum  eruta  (Frcft.  1608).  See  Hagen, 
in  the  Zeihchr'fi  Braga  (Heidelberg,  1839,  ii,  414  sq.) ; 
UUmann,  JR^ryno/oren  vor  d.  Reformation  (Hamburg, 


1841,  i,  212  sq.).— Herzog,  Beal-Em^Jopiidte^  7,  847; 
Brockhaus,  Grtgor  von  Htimhurg  (Leipz.  1861). 

Ghregory,  the  patriarch  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Among  the  earnest-minded  Hussites  of  the  Calixtine 
party,  which  began,  about  1453,  to  form  around  Koky- 
can,  elected  but  never  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  to  listen  with  enthusiasm  to  his  sermons 
on  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  the  most  prominent 
was  Gregory,  sumamed  "the  Patriarch."  The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Bohemian  knight,  and  the  nephew  of  Rokrcan, 
whose  sister  was  his  mother.  Disappointed  in  his  un- 
cle, who  was  not  willing  to  be  a  reformer  practically, 
however  much  he  theorised  on  the  subject,  he  retired, 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  to  the  barony  of  I.ititz, 
and  there  founded  in  1457  the  Church  of' the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  or  Unittu  Fratrum,  Accepting  no  ec- 
clesiastical office  in  the  same,  he  remained  merely  a 
lay  elder,  but  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  its  interests  he  wrote  and  published  many 
letters,  doctrinal  treatises,  and  apologetic  works,  near- 
ly all  of  which  have  perished.  His  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies were  derived  mainly  from  Peter  Chelcicky,  a  Bo- 
hemian writer,  who  inveighed  with  stern  rigor,  from 
out  of  an  isolated  retreat,  against  the  corruptness  of  that 
age.  (For  particulars  about  Chelcicky,  see  Gillette's 
article  on  the  Taborites  and  the  Germ  of  the  Moraticok 
Chxtrchy  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  of  July,  1864.)  In 
consequence,  his  views  of  Christian  discipline  gi«w  to 
be  extreme,  and  more  than  puritanical.  These  he 
impressed  upon  the  Church.  Some  of  their  most  sa- 
lient points  were  the  following:  men  of  rank  must 
strip  themselves  of  the  same,  and  lay  down  every 
worldly  office,  before  they  can  be  received  into  the 
Church ;  no  member  is  allowed  to  go  to  law,  or  to  tes- 
tify before  a  civil  conrt ;  judicial  oaths  are  forbidden ; 
no  member  may  keep  an  inn,  or  engage  in  any  trade 
calculated  to  advance  luxury.  His  object  was' to  {Ob- 
serve the  Church  unspotted  from  the  world,  amid  the 
fearful  degeneracy  which  prevailed.  At  the  time  (^ 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1473,  at  Brandeis,  on  the 
Adier,  in  Bohemia,  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
were  in  full  force.  Twenty-one  years  later,  however, 
in  1494,  they  were  formally  abrogated,  and  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  was  introduced.  In  the  first  persecotion 
(1461)  which  came  upon  the  Brethren,  Gregory  was 
frightfully  tortured  on  the  rack. — Palackj-'s  GetdUekle 
ron  BShmen,  vol.  vi,  ch.  vii,  which  work  denies  that 
Gregor}'  was  the  nephew  of  Rokycan ;  Gindely's  Ge- 
sckichte  der  B^mischen  Br&der,  vol.  i,  ch.  i-iii ;  Ci«- 
ger*s  Gesckichte  der  ctken  Bruderkirche,  vol.  i,  eh.  i- 
iii ;  Benham*s  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  Episcopate  rftke 
Bohemian  Brethren^  p.  1-120.     (E.  de  S.) 

Gregory,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  bora  at 
Calavrita  (Arcadia)  about  1740.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Dimitzana  (Morea),  Atlios,  Patmos,  and 
Smyrna ;  entered  the  Church,  and,  after  being  suc- 
cessively ordained  deacon  and  priest,  was,  while  yet 
quite  a  young  man,  appointed  metropolitan  of  Smyr- 
na. Most  of  the  churches  of  the  diocese  were  in  ru- 
ins, and  the  Turks  opposed  their  restoration,  yet  be  sac- 
ceeded  in  fitting  some  for  divii^  worship,  and  endeared 
himself  greatly  to  the  Greek  population  by  his  seal 
and  virtues.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  When  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  I 
against  Egypt  took  place,  the  Turks  accused  Gregoiy 
of  favoring  the  French,  and  deposed  him.  He  with- 
drew to  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  busied 
himself  not  only  in  writing  religious  booka,  bat  m 
learning  the  art  of  printing.  Being  soon  after  iesp> 
pointed  patriarch,  he  established  a  printing-office  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  His  duties  were  interrupted  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  1808,  when  he  was  deposed 
on  a  charge  of  favoring  Russia.  He  had  finally  been 
reappointed  a  third  time  patriarch,  when  the  invtsioo 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  by  Tpsilanti  in  1821  kd 
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to  the  rising  of  the  Greeks.  Constantinople  was  their 
supposed  aim,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Greeks  of 
that  city  would  rise,  murder  the  sultan,  and  restore 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  The  Turkish  soldiery  were 
daily  killing  the  Greeks  in  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  patriarch's  palace  was  pointed  at  as  the 
arsenal  where  Christians  kept  their  ammunition.  The 
position  of  the  Greek  clergy,  in  view  of  this  revolu- 
tion, which  announced  itself  as  a  religious  one,  became 
daily  more  critical.  Gregory,  following  the  traditions 
of  his  Church,  which  had  always  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  temporal  powers,  excommunicated  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  custo> 
dv  of  the  Morousi  family,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
killed  as  an  insurgent.  The  priest  to  whose  charge 
Gregor}'  committed  them  allowed  them  to  escape,  and 
from  that  moment  Gregory  foresaw  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.  Pressed  to  fly  by  his  friends,  he  refused 
to  leave  his  post,  and  on  Easter  celebrated  public  wor- 
ship with  all  the  splendor  and  s«ilemnity  habitual  on 
that  occasion  among  Eastern  Christians,  lie  was  ar- 
rested on  leaving  the  church,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
a  few  hours  later  hanged  in  front  of  the  church  as  an 
originator  of  the  insurrection.  The  chief  members  of 
the  synod  shared  hit  fkte,  or  were  thrown  into  pris- 
on. After  remaining  on  the  gallows  for  three  days 
the  body  of  the  patriarch  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
the  Jews,  but  was  taken  out,  put  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
and  sent  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  buried  wih  great 
pomp,  June  28.  He  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  of 
which,  however,  only  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Constantinople,  1819).  See  Constant! n  (Economos, 
Orauon  Jmibre  du  patrian^e  Grfffoire ;  Pouqueville, 
Hist,  de  la  R^hteratiom  de  la  Greet. — Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  Generally  xxi,  880  sq. 

Gregory  I,  Pope,  commonly  called  Gregory  the 
Great,  great-grandchild  of  ])ope  Felix  1 1,  was  bom  at 
Rome  about  541.  Having  received  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  rank,  he  became  a  member  of  the  senate, 
and  filled  other  employments  in  the  state.  The  em- 
peror Justin  II  appointed  him  prsfect  or  governor  of 
Kome  (A.D.  573).  Tbti  office  he  quitted  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  wealth,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  monasteries,  six  of 
which  he  founded  in  Sicil}*,  and  one  at  Rome,  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Andrew,  into  which  he  retired  himself  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  a  deacon.  Pelagius  II  sent 
him  (about  A.D.  578)  as  his  nuncio  to  Constantinople 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  who  had  Ijeen  alien- 
ated by  the  ordination  of  the  pope  without  the  impe- 
rial consent.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission.  On  his 
return  he  assumed  the  government  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  the  same  time  was  secreta- 
ry to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  Gregory 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  cler^  and  the  people,  and, 
much  against  his  will,  this  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Maurice  (A.D.  590).  He  was  installed  as 
pope  Sept.  8,  595. 

No  sooner  was  the  ordination  completed  than,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  new  pope  drew  up  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  patriarchs,  viz.  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  In  this  confession  he  professed  to  re- 
ceive the  four  Gospels,  the  first  four  Councils,  to  rever- 
ence the  fifth,  and  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters.  He 
adds,  **  Whoever  presumes  to  loosen  the  persons  whom 
the  councils  have  bound,  or  to  bind  those  whom  the 
councils  have  loosened,  destroys  himself  and  not  them." 
Thus  is  it  apparent  that  even  in  the  6th  century  the 
authority  of  the  councils  was  equal  to  that  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  first  object  after  his  promotion  was 
the  better  regulation  of  his  own  see  and  household, 
and  especially  of  the  Sicilian  churches,  which  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  placed  more  immediately  under 
the  see  of  Rome  than  any  others ;  the  African  Dona- 
tiats  and  Manichseans  also  claimed  his  attention,  and 


the  Jews  experienced  some  degree  of  favor  from  him. 
He  assisted  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Longobaids,  in 
converting  that  people  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  like- 
wise sent  missionaries  into  Sardinia,  and  zealously 
supported  the  mission  to  England  to  briug  the  British 
into  relations  with  Rome.  It  was  previous  to  his  ex- 
altation to  the  pontifical  chair  that,  seeing  one  day  in 
the  slave-market  at  Rome  some  Anglo-Saxon  children 
exposed  for  sale,  and  being  struck  by  their  comely  ap- 
pearance, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^*They  would 
be  indeed  not  Angli,  but  angels,  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians," and  from  that  time  he  engaged  his  predecessor, 
Pelagius,  to  send  missionaries  to  England.  See  Eng- 
land, Church  op.  At  home  he  exerted  himself 
strenuously  for  the  restoration  of  clerical  discipline. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  riveted  upon  the  Rom- 
ish system  by  the  measures  taken  by  Gregory.  His 
course  of  action  invariabl}'  was  directed  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
father  of  the  medisBval  Roman  system.  He  held  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  great  favor,  made  strict  rules 
concerning  them,  and  granted  them  special  privileges. 
This  feature  of  his  career  gained  him  the  title  of  paier 
numachorvm.  One  of  the  marked  events  of  his  pon- 
tificate was  his  contest  with  John,  patriarch  of  Con* 
Htjntinople,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
or  universal  Bishop  (A.D.  695),  which  Gregory  called 
*' proud,  heretical,  blasphemous,  antichristian,  and  di- 
abolicar'  {Epiit,  5, 18),  and  assumed  to  himself,  in  op- 
position, the  title  of  "•  Servant  of  Servants*'  {Sennu 
gfTvorum  Domini).  "  Whom  do  yon  imitate,**  says  he, 
addressing  the  patriarch,  *^in  assuming  that  arrogant 
title?  Whom  but  him  who,  swelled  with  pride,  ex- 
alted himself  above  so  many  legions  of  angels,  his 
equals,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  none,  and  all  might 
be  subject  to  him  ?*'  It  was  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gregory,  imitating  Lucifer  for  any  bishop  to  exalt  him- 
self above*  his  brethren,  and  to  pretend  that  all  other 
bishops  were  subject  to  him,  himself  being  subject  to 
none.  And  has  not  this  been  for  many  ages  the  avow- 
ed pretension  and  claim  of  the  popes  ?  *^  We  declare, 
say,  define,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  of  necessit}*  to  sal- 
vation fcv  every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiflT,**  is  a  decree  issued  by  Boniface  VIII 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  **The  apostle  Peter,** 
continues  Gregor}',  "  was  the  first  member  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  As  for  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John, 
they  were  only  the  heads  of  particular  congregations ; 
but  all  were  members  of  the  Church  under  one  head, 
and  none  would  ever  be  called  universal.'*  The  mean- 
ing of  Gregory  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  apostles  them- 
selves, though  heads  of  particular  congregations  or 
churches,  were  nevertheless  members  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  be  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  or  to  have  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  whole  Church,  that  being  peculiar  to 
Christ  alone.  This  agrees  with  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, addressing  himself  to  the  patriarch,  viz.  **If 
none  of  the  apostles  would  be  called  universal,  what 
will  yon  answer  on  the  last  day  to  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  Church  universal  ?  You  who,  bj'  arrogating  that 
name,  strive  to  subject  all  his  members  to  yourself?** 
For  it  was  not  the  bare  title  of  universal  bishop  that 
thns  alarmed  Gregory,  but  the  universal  power  and 
authority  which  he  apprehended  his  rival  aimed  at  in 
assuming  that  title.  Gregory  adds :  *^  But  this  is  the 
time  which  Christ  himself  foretold ;  the  earth  is  now 
laid  waste  and  destroyed  with  the  plague  and  the 
sword;  all  things  that  have  been  predicted  are  now 
accomplished ;  the  king  of  pride,  that  is  Antichrist,  is 
at  hand ;  and  what  I  dread  to  say,  an  army  of  priests 
is  ready  to  receive  him ;  for  they  who  were  chosen  to 
point  out  to  others  the  way  of  humility  and  meekness 
are  themselves  now  become  the  slaves  of  pride  and 
ambition."  Here  Gregory  treats  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist  for  taking 
upon  him  the  title  of  universal  bishop. 
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In  the  year  596,  Gregory  sent  Augustine,  abbot  of 
his  own  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  to  convert 
those  of  the  English  who  yet  remained  heathens,  and 
under  his  auspices  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  See  Augustine  ;  and 
England,  Church  of. 

In  several  contests  with  the  emperor  Maurice,  Greg- 
ory avowed  his  obligation  to  submit  in  temporal  ques- 
tions to  the  imperial  commands.  There  was  a  long 
step  to  take  between  Gregory  I  and  Gregory  VII. 
See  Papacy.  In  the  vear  601  the  centurion  Phocas 
rebelled  against  Maurice,  slew  him  and  his  family 
atrociously,  and  usurped  the  throne.  "  Never,"  sa^-s 
Maimbourg,  **was  there  a  more  infamous  tyrant  than 
this  wicked  man**  (Hist,  du  Ponflf.  de  St,  Gregoire^  p. 
179, 181).  The  greatest  stain  upon  the  pontiticate  of 
Gregory  is  that,  instead  of  hurling  his  papal  anathemas 
against  Phocas,  he  flattered  the  murderer,  and  praised 
God  for  his  accession  to  the  throne.  '*  The  Almighty 
has  chosen  you  and  put  you  on  the  throne  to  banish 
by  your  merciful  disposition  all  our  griefs.  .  .  .  Let 
the  heavens  rejoice ;  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy.  .  .  ." 
It  i^4  floor  excuse  given  by  some  of  the  Roman  writers 
in  (>rfgory*8  behalf  that  Maurice  had  sided  against  the 
pope  in  his  disputes  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. Phocas,  in  return,  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome  over  all  other  sees. 

The  last  years  of  Gregory's  life  were  passed  in  great 
suffering  from  gout  and  other  diseases,  hut  he  retained 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  will  to  the  end.  He  died  March 
12,  A.D.  604.  Gregory's  career  presents  many  con- 
tradictions. He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  kindness, 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  determined  -mW,  His  life 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see, 
which,  in  his  mind,  were  identical  with  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not,  as  has  been 
charged,  bum  the  Palatine  library,  he  despised  and 
discountenanced  classical  learning.  His  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  Roman  liturgy :  he  reformed 
the  Sacrameniary  of  Gelasius,  and  put  the  order  of  the 
mass  (^Canon  missa)  very  nearly  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  exists.  See  Mass.  Besides  other  less 
important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public  forms  of 
prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  reform  the  psalmo- 
dy, being  excessively  fond  of  sacred  music.  He  ar- 
ranged and  improved  the  chants  in  use,  and  composed 
others  for  the  psalms,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the 
verses,  the  canticles,  the  lessons,  the  epistles,  the  gos- 
pels, the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  like- 
wise instituted  an  academy  for  chanters,  for  all  the 
clerks,  ac  far  as  the  deacons  exclusively;  he  gave 
them  lessons  himself;  and  the  bed  in  which  he  contin- 
ued to  chant  in  the  midst  of  his  last  illness  was  pre- 
served with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John 
Lateran  for  a  long  time,  together  with  the  whip  with 
-which  he  used  to  threaten  the  young  clerks  and  sing- 
ing-l)oys  when  they  sang  out  of  tune.  See  Grego- 
rian Chant. 

In  theology  Gregory  was  a  moderate  Augustinian : 
he  held  to  predestination,  but  not  an  unconditional 
predestination.  He  held  also  to  the  value  of  good 
works  and  penance  as  restoratives ;  and,  in  fact,  he  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  the  later  system  of  works  of  super- 
derogation,  etc.  He  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  the 
•doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  of  the  modem  Romish  doc- 
trines of  Masses  and  Transubstantiation.  The  better 
side  of  his  life  and  character  is  set  forth  strikingly  by 
Neander  in  his  Dtnkwtird'ffkeiten,  The  following  ex- 
tsaot  will  show  how  far  later  bishops  of  Rome  have 
wandered  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ones  as  to  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures:  *'It  was  Gregory's  strenuous 
endeavor  to  extend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  says  in  a  sermon,  *As 
we  see  the  face  of  strangers,  and  know  not  their  hearts 
until  these  are  opened  to  us  by  confidential  intercourse, 
so,  if  only  the  history  be  regarded  in  the  divine 
word,  nothing  else  appears  to  us  but  the  outward  coun- 


tenance. But  when,  by  continual  intercourse,  we  let 
it  pass  into  our  being,  the  confidence  engendered  l>y 
such  communion  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  its  spirit.' 
'Often,'  fie  observes  elsewhere,  ^wben  we  do  some- 
thing, we  believe  it  to  be  meritorious.  Bat  if  we  re- 
turn to  the  word  of  God,  and  understand  its  suUlme 
teaching,  we  perceive  how  far  behind  perfection  «e 
stand.'  A  bbbop  whom  Gregory  advised  to  study  the 
Scriptures  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  the 
troubles  of  the  times  would  not  permit  him  to  ivad. 
Gregory  showed  him  the  barrenness  of  thi»  excuse, 
referring  him  to  Rom.  xv,  4.  *If,'  be  replied,  'the 
holy  Scripture  is  written  for  our  consolation,  we  ^oald 
read  it  more  the  more  we  feel  oppressecl  liv  the  burden 
of  the  times' "  (Neander,  Uyht  in  Dark  Places,  N.  T. 
p.  127). 

Gregory  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.    His  leUtrs 
amount  to  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  besides  them 
he  vip>te  a  Comment  on  the  Book  ofjob,  comprised  in 
thirty-six  books ;  a  Pastoral,  or  a  treatif  e  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  pastor,  consisting  of  four  parts,  and,  as  it 
were,  of  four  different  treatises ;  twenty-two  HomtiUes 
on  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  forty  UdmitUs  on  the  Gospels, 
and  four  books  of  Dialogues.     The  Comment  on  the 
Book  of  Job  is  commonly  styled  Gregor}*'s  Morals  of 
Job  ( Moral ia),  being  rather  a  collection  of  moral  prin- 
ciples than  an  exposition  of  the  text.     It  is  tranfLted 
into  English  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Oxford,  4 
vols.  8vo).    That  work  and  the  Pastoral  were  «nci(  nt- 
ly,  and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  best  writings  of 
the  later  fathers.     "  The  Pastor al,  in  particular,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Gallican  Church  that 
all  bishops  were  obliged  by  the  canons  of  that  Church 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  punctuttUy 
to  observe  the  rales  it  contained ;  nay,  to  renind  them 
of  that  obligation,  it  was  delivered  into  their  hands  t.t 
the  time  of  their  ordination.     As  for  the  diulo^ues, 
the}"  are  filled  with  alleged  miracles  and  stories  so 
grossly  absurd  and  fabulous  that  it  would  I  e  a  relic c- 
tion  on  the  understanding  and  good  sense  of  this  i  ret 
pope  to  think  that  he  really  believed  them ;  the  nether 
as  for  many  of  them  he  had  no  better  vouchers  tlu^n 
old,  doting,  and  ignorant  people.     He  was  the  fir>t, 
as  has  been  said,  who  discovered  purgatory^  and  it  was 
by  means  of  the  apparitions  and  \isions  which  he  re- 
lates in  his  dialogues  that  he  first  discovered  it;  to 
that  the  Church  Of  Rome  is  probably  indebted  to  some 
old  man  or  old  woman  for  one  of  the  mos^t  lucrative 
articles  of  her  whole  creed.     In  this  work  Gregory 
observes  that  greater  discoveries  were  made  in  his 
time  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls  than  in  all 
the  preceding  ages  together,  because  the  end  of  this 
wo  Id  was  at  hand,  and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the 
other  the  more  we  discovered  it  I *'    His  liturgical  works 
are  (1)  IJber  Sacramenforum ;  (2)  Btnediefionak ;  (3) 
Liber  Antiphonaritts ;  (4)  Liber  ResponsaHs.     Ihere 
have  been  more  than  twenty  editions  of  his  collected 
works.     The  her t  editions  are  the  Benedictine  (PariS| 
1705,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  also  Venice,  1768-76, 17  vols. 
4to),  and  in  Migns's  Patrol.  (Paris,  1849,  5  vols.  4to). 
A  recent  edition  of  hi^  PaUjral  has  been  publi^ed 
by  Westhof  (De  p  istorali  cura,  MUnster,  1860).    Fuller 
accounts  of  Gregory  and  his  times  are  given  in  \au, 
Gregor  /,  nach  snntm  Leben  und  seimr  Lthre  (Lips. 
18^5) ;  Margraff,  De  Greg.  Tvita,  duaerU  h'storica  (^BerL 
1846) ;  Pfahler,  Greg,  d.  Grosse  (Frankf.  1862,  2  vols.). 
See  also  Maimbourg,  Hist,  de  SaitU  G,  le  Grand  (Par. 
1686) ;  Wiggers,  De  Grfgorio  Magna  (Rostock.  1838 
sq.,  2  parts) ;  Neandrr,  Church  History,  vol.  iii  passim ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  cent,  vi,  part  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  29; 
Hase,  Church  History,  §  130 ;  Hook,  EccL  Biog.  v,  497 ; 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac,  Lit.  ii,  364 ;  Bayle,  />w<w»- 
artf,  s.  V. ;  Dupin,  Eccleaiatiical  Writers  (7th  century); 
Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  GenSrtde,  xxi,  789 ;  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity,  i,  429-432 ;  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol. 
ii;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  p.  885,  413,  418;  M^ 
odist  Quarterly  Revietr,  1846,  p.  624. 
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H,  Pope,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  of  a  patrician 
family.  He  was  early  set  apart  for  the  clerical  life, 
and  educated  under  the  eye  of  Sergius  I,  in  whose 
time  he  was  librarian  to  the  Romun  see.  Afterwards 
he  went  with  Constantino  as  deacon  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  on  Constan- 
tino's death,  A.D.  715.  He  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  powers  of  the  papal  see,  and  did  much  to 
establish  its  supremacy.  Himself  a  Benedictine,  he 
restored  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  under  the 
severest  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  an  example  to  other 
monasteries.  In  the  year  727  began  the  famous  con- 
test between  the,  emperor  Leo  Isauricns  with  the  leono- 
clattt,  or  Image-breakers,  on  one  side,  and  Gregory  II, 
with  the /oofio<Jtt/S»,  or  Image- worshippers,  on  the  other: 
the  pope  anathematized  the  emperor,  and  condemned 
the  council  he  had  held  (to  abolish  the  worship  of  im- 
ages), abused  his  name,  vilified  his  action.«,  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  attack  his  authority  in  Italy. 
He  died  A.D.  731.  His  writings  are  of  no  great  ac- 
count: fifteen  Lettert^  a  AfemttticU^  and  a  Liturgy  are 
preserved  in  the  Blblicth,  Pairum^  vol.  ix.  Sec  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Uist,  cent,  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  IJisl.  Lit. 
1,  620 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  4 ; 
Dupin,  Eccks.  W titer t^  cent.  viii. 

III,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Gregory 
II  in  781.  He  was  as  great  a  favorer  of  image-wor- 
ahip  as  his  predecessor,  and  contended,  with  all  weap- 
ons, against  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.),  and  against  the 
Byzantine  court.  He  found  considerable  difliculty 
in  maintaining  bis  ground  against  the  warlike  prince 
Luitprand,  and  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  fo- 
menting discords  among  the  I^mbards  themselves. 
His  reign  was  an  epoch  in  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes :  he  was  the  first  to  rule  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna as  sovereign,  and  he  obtained  by  his  legates 
(the  first  sent  to  France)  the  homage  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  who,  however,  could  not  aid  him  with  material 
force.  He  died  Nov.  28, 741.  Some  of  his  EpUtUs  re- 
main.    See  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers^  cent.  viii. 

IV,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  made  pope  A.D.  827. 
By  taking,  in  838,  the  part  of  the  three  rebellious 
sons  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  against  their  father,  this 
prelate  embroiled  himself  much  with  his  clergy,  es- 
pecially those  of  France,  who,  favoring  the  cause  of 
Ijouiii,  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  his  decrees. 
Gregory  wrote  a  l^etter  to  them,  which  is  among  Ago- 
bard's  H^orks^  which  shows  him  to  be  arbitrar}'  and 
tyrannical,  claiming  obedience  to  him,  though  against 
the  commands  of  their  prince.  There  are  thre^  other 
Letters  in  Labbe,  ConciL  vol.  vii,  and  Baluze,  MuctU., 
which  evince  the  same  spit  it  of  grasping  dominion. 
It  was  this  pope  who  made  the  feast  of  AU  Saints  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Western  Church.  He  died  A.D. 
844. — Clarke,  Succession  of  Sucred  Lit,  vol.  ii ;  Baro- 
nius,  AmuUrSj  t.  xiv. 

V  (Bruno),  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  duke  Otho  of  Carinthia,  and  nephew  of  Otho  III, 
king  of  Germany.  The  latter  caused  him  to  be  elected 
pope  May  17,  996,  when  he  was  only  24  years  of  age. 
Eight  days  after,  Gregory,  in  return,  crowned  his  uncle 
Emperor  of  the  West.  As  soon,  however,  as  Otho  had 
recrossedthe  Alps,  Crescentius,  a  powerful  senator,  noted 
for  his  opposition  to  the  previous  pope  (John  XV),  fo- 
mented a  revolution,  took  the  title  of  consul,  drove  out 
Gregory,  and  appointed  in  his  place  a  Greek  of  low  birth, 
Philagathos,  bi«hop  of  Piacenza,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XVI.  The  Council  of  Pavia  (997)  excommuni- 
cated both  Crescentius  and  the  anti-pope.  Otho  march- 
ed against  Rome,  and  John  XVI  was  made  prisoner 
while  attempting  to  escape.  The  servants  of  the  em- 
peror tore  out  his  tongue,  his  nose,  and  his  eye»,  and 
Gregory  caused  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  covered  with  the  insignia  of  his  ofldce  torn 
into  tatters,  and  sitting  backward  upon  an  ass.  Cres- 
centius, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 


gelo,  was  beheaded,  in  spite  of  the  articles  of  capitula« 
tion,  which  guaranteed  his  life.  Otho  took  his  widow 
for  a  mistress.  Robert,  king  of  France,  having  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Bertha  without  dispensation,  Gregory 
condemned  him  to  do  panance  fur  seven  years,  deposed 
the  archbishop  who  had  officiated  at  the  marriage,  and 
demanded  that  Bertha  should  be  discarded.  Robert, 
refusing  to  comply,  was  excommunicated ;  and  so  great 
was  at  that  time  the  fear  inspired  by  this  ecclesiastical 
punishment,  that  only  two  persons  dared  remain  in  the 
king^s  service,  and  even  they  threw  into  the  fire  every- 
thing he  had  made  use  of,  for  fear  of  being  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  it  (P.  Damien,  Opera^  Paris, 
1668,  fol.,  Epi^.  v).  At  the  end  of  three  years  Robert 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  discarded  Bertha,  to  whom  ho 
was  much  attached.  Gre^ry  died  Feb.  11  (or  18), 
999,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  Several  letters 
and  patents  of  Gregory  are  contained  in  Baluze,  Misceii, 
vol.  vi ;  five  bulls  in  Ugbelli,  Ltalia  sacra,  ii,  852-354 ; 
iii,  618 ;  iv,  98 ;  two  in  D' Acliery,  Spicileyium,  vol.  vi ; 
one  in  De  Marca,  Afarca  hispcuiica,  p.  962 ;  and  four 
letters  in  Labbe,  Condi,  ix,  752.  See  Baron  ins.  An- 
nates^ xvi,  845  sq. ;  F.  Pagi,  ii,  262;  J.  B.  de  Glen,  p. 
143 ;  A.  Duchesne,  i,  938 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale^ 
xxi,  799 ;  Hoefler,  Die  deutschen  Pdpste,  i,  196. 

VI,  Anti-pope,  was  elevated,  in  June,  1012,  to  the 
papal  see  by  a  p^irty  of  the  Roman  nobility  in  oppo- 
sition to  Benedict  VIII.  As  he  was  not  recognised 
by  the  emperor,  Henry  IV,  he  seems  to  have  resigned, 
and  to  have  ended  his  life  in  retirement. 

VI,  Pope,  a  Roman,  whose  original  name  was  Jo- 
hannes Gratia Nus,  and  who  had  had  ^Teat  repute  for 
sanctity  as  a  priest,  obtained  (A.D.  1044)  the  papal 
chair  by  purchase  from  Benedict  IX,  who  abdicated  to 
marry  a  girl  of  noble  family.  Failing  in  this,  he 
claimed  the  seat  again,  and  there  were  three  claimants 
at  once — Benedict  IX,  Gregory  VI,  and  Sylvester  III. 
Rome  was  filled  with  brawls  and  murders,  and  Greg- 
ory himself  wielded  the  sword  with  cflfect !  In  104<S 
Henry  III  came  to  Rome,  deposed  all  three  of  the  rival 
popes,  and  seated  Clement  II  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
Gregory  died  in  Cologne  A.D.  1048.  See  Baronius, 
Annates,  t,  xvii ;  Hoefler,  Die  detUschen  Pilpsfe^  i,  224. 

VII.  (Hildebrand),  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
occupied  the  papal  throne.  The  exact  place  and  year 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  yet  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  between  1010  and  1020  at 
Siena  in  Tuscany,  where,  it  is  said,  his  father  was  a 
carpenter.  He  spent  part  of  hb  youth  at  Rome  in  the 
service  of  pope  Gregory  VI,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  exile  after  he  left  Rome  by  order  of  the  emper- 
or. They  went  together  to  the  convent  of  Cluny 
(France),  where  Hildebrand's  austerit}'  and  asceticism 
soon  gave  him  such  ascendency  that  be  was  made  pri- 
or of  the  convent,  though  still  quite  young.  He  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  seclusion.  Henry  III, 
after  having  regained  the  exclusive  right  of  appointin;; 
popes,  had  made  three  in  rapid  succession,  the  latter 
of  whom,  Leo  IX  (Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul),  stopped  at 
Cluny  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Hildebrand's  influence 
over  him  became  so  great  that,  laying  aside  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim, 
and  declared  that  his  appointment  could  onl}'  be  consid- 
ered as  valid  if  confirmed  by  the  clerg}'  and  the  people 
of  Rome.  His  election  being  confirmed  (in  1049),  ho 
called  Hildebrand  to  Rome,  and  created  him  cardinal. 
Guided  by  Hildebrand's  advice,  I^o  IX  attempted 
many  reforms  in  the  Church.  Councils  were  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  Rheims,  and  Mnyence,  at  which  the  pope 
himself  presided,  and  in  which  all  import;int  questions 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  Church  were  discussed. 
The  encroachments  of  lay  authority,  the  laxity  of  the 
convents,  the  immorality  of  priests,  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing ecclesiastical  charges,  and  their  consequent  en- 
grossment by  the  civil  authorities,  which  resulted  in 
filling  the  Church  with  prrsons  devoted  to  the  tempo- 
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ml  powers — such  were  a  few  of  the  evils  the  Charch  was 
suffering  under.  Hildebrand  directed  all  the  measures 
of  reform,  under  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Leo  IX 
died  April  19, 1054.  Hildebrand  was  then  sent  to  the 
emperor  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome  to  ob- 
tain his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  pope.  Hil- 
debrand proposed  bishop  Gebhard ;  the  emperor  pro- 
posed other  candidates ;  but  Hildebrand  finally  prevail- 
ed, and  the  new  pope  was  elected  in  1055,  under  the 
name  of  Victor  II,  in  the  old  Roman  way,  thus  render- 
ing the  consent  of  the  emperor  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Victor  II,  urged  by  Hildebrand,  continued  the  reforms 
commenced  by  Leo  IX.  He  assembled  councils,  and 
sent  Hildebrand  to  France,  where  the  Church  was  in 
great  disorder,  and  still  disturbed  by  the  doctrines  of 
Berengar  (q.  v.).  Both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  dy- 
ing soon  after,  Stephen  IX,  an  enemy  of  tlie  new  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  was  made  pope.  Hildebrand  was  not  i 
consulted  about  the  election.  This  appointment,  which  | 
resembled  a  challenge  to  the  emperor,  threatened  to 
cause  serious  difficulties,  and  to  overthrow  the  plans 
of  Hildebrand,  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  em- 
peror the  power  of  appointing  popes  in  a  more  slow 
but  surer  manner.  Stephen,  however,  died  soon  after 
his  election  in  1058,  recommending,  it  is  said,  the  cler- 
gy and  the  people  to  await  Hildebrand's  return  before 
proceeding  to  another  election.  This  advice  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  powerful  counts  of  Tusculum  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  of  Velletri  entirely  devoted  to  their 
interests  as  successor  of  Stephen  IX,  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  X.  This  election  caused  great  trouble  in 
Rome,  and  Hildebrand  returned  in  haste  fVom  Germa- 
ny. Backed  by  the  power  of  Germany,  he  caused  the 
bishop  of  Florence  to  be  elected  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Nicholas  II,  by  an  assembly  held  in  Tuscany,  and 
submitted  the  appointment  to  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor  in  order  to  secure  his  protection.  At  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  irregular  elec- 
tions by  means  of  briljery,  as  had  been  the  case  in  that 
of  Benedict,  he  contrived  a  new  method  of  election,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  choice  should  first  be  made  by 
the  cardinal  bishops,  and  afterwards  submitted  succes- 
sively to  the  other  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, all  **  saving  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  be- 
loved son  Henry,  at  present  king.  ....'*  Nicholas 
1 1  dying  in  1061,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  new  troub- 
les arose  concerning  the  new  mode  of  election.  The 
cardinals  chose  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  II,  but  the  Roman  nobility  and 
part  of  the  population  refused  to  recognise  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  assembled  at  Basle  a 
synod  of  bishops  devoted  to  his  cause,  which  elected 
Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  for  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Honorius  II.  Cadalous,  like  the  other  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
Had  Rome  yielded  to  his  election,  all  the  ground  gtiin- 
ed  bv  Hildebrand  would  have  been  lost.  Without  anv 
hesitancy,  Hildebrand  recognised  the  validity  of  Alex- 
ander H's  election,  and  the  latter  wisely  chose  the  pow- 
erful monk  for  his  chancellor.  Cadalous,  at  the  same 
time,  advanced  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  German 
anny,  and  the  two  popes,  after  duly  excommunicating 
each  other,  fought  at  the  doors  of  Rome.  The  Ger- 
mans were  defeated,  and  Cadalous  fled.  The  young 
emperor  was  taken  away  from  his  mother^s  influence 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
(Anno  or  Hanno),  who  caused  Alexander's  election  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Goslar.  Hildebrand, 
more  powerful  now  than  ever,  continued  to  work  with 
all  hi.s  might  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the 
suppression  of  simony.  About  that  time  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  throws  some  light  upon  Hildebrand*s 
character,  viz.  his  quarrel  with  one  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  most  austere  men  of  that  period,  Peter  Damien 
(q,  v.).  After  being  long  united  by  similarit}'^  of  views 
and  unit}''  of  aim,  they  disagreed  on  some  point  not 
known,  and  after  that  time  the  writings  of  the  eloquent 


bbhop  are  full  of  proofs  of  his  resentment.  At  the 
death  of  Alexander  II,  Hildebrand  himself  was  chosen 
pope  in  1073.  He  accepted  the  nomination  with  re- 
luctance ;  contemporai^'^  writers  say  that  the  dj.y  of 
his  election  was  one  of  great  trial  to  him.  This  can 
readily  be  believed,  for  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  where  be 
would  be  obliged  to  act  openly  and  to  meet  at  once  all 
emergencies.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  the  political 
and  religious  hbtor}*  of  Europe  in  those  times. 

Hildebrand  did  not  assume  his  title  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  to 
whom  he  dispatched  messengers  for  the  purpose.  The 
emperor,  pleased  with  this  act  of  deference,  readily 
confirmed  his  election,  and  Hildebrand  aasnmed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VI  I.     The  great  object  of  Gregory's 
ambition  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  effect  a  total  reform  of  the 
Chui-ch  in  the  points  alreadj'  named,  as  having  em- 
ployed his  energies  under  the  preceding  popes.    Greg- 
ory determined  to  remove  the  root  of  many  of  the  ex* 
isting  evils  by  taking  away  from  the  secular  princes 
the  right  which  they  assumed  of  disposing  of  the  sees 
wiUiin  tiieir  dominions.     He  aimed  at  nothing  le^ 
than  a  concentration  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  pope :  and  his  whole 
reign  was  a  struggle  to  secure  this  supreme  dominion, 
which  included,  in  his  ideas,  the  absolute  subordina- 
tion of  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world  to  the  spiritual 
power — that  is,  to  the  pope.     The  emperor  Henry  IV, 
licentious,  ambitious,  and  at  war  with  his  revolted  vas- 
sals, and  therefore  continually  in  want  of  money,  was 
one  of  the  most  culpable  in  respect  of  simony.    He 
disposed  of  sees  and  benefices  in  favor  of  vicious  or  in- 
capable men,  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  readily  en- 
tered into  his  views  of  making  the  Church  a  sort  of 
feudal  dependant  on  the  imperial  will.     Gregor}'  be- 
gan by  admonishing  Henr}' ;  he  sent  legates  to  Ger- 
many, but  to  little  purpose.     His  next  step  was  to  a»> 
semble  a  council  at  Rome  in  1074,  which  anathema- 
tized persons  guilty  of  simony,  and  ordered  the  depo- 
sition of  those  priests  who  lived  in  concubinage,  under 
M'hich  name,  however,  were  also  included  those  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and  it  was  decreed  also 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  unless 
he  made  a  vow  of  celibacy.     This  last  regulation  cie- 
ated  great  excitement,  especially  at  Milan,  where  the 
custom  of  priests  being  married  was  still  prevalent,  as 
in  the  Eastern  Church.    "  Gregory  summoned  another 
council  at  Rome  in  1075,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
kings  and  other  lay  princes  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  giving  the  investiture  of 
sees  and  abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  the  cro- 
sier.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  alioat  the 
investiture  which  distracted  Europe  for  many  years 
after,  and  which  may  here  require  some  explanation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  body  of  the  clergy,  or  presbyters  of  a 
town  or  district,  together  with  the  municipal  council 
or  notables,  elected  their  bishop  or  chief  pistor,  sad 
the  Christian  emperors  did  not  interfere  with  the  choice 
except  in  the  case  of  the  great  patriarehal  sees,  such 
as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  candidate  to  which, 
after  being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  was  re- 
quired to  wait  fvr  the  imperial  confirmation.    The 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy  followed  the  same  system,  as 
well  as  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  after  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.     At  Rome,  and 
probably  in  the  rest  of  Italy  also,  the  laity  participated 
in  the  election  of  their  bishops  till  the  10th  centaiy; 
in  the  East  they  appear  to  have  been  excluded  fhw)  it 
sooner.     Charlemagne  is  said  by  some  to  have  intro* 
duced  the  custom  of  putting  the  ring  and  crosier  Uito 
the  hands  of  new-elected  bishops,  while  he  required 
fh)m  them  the  oath  of  fealty  to  himself.     There  seems 
no  doubt  at  least  that  the  custom  was  prevalent  ondcf 
his  successors  of  the  Carlovin^n  dynasty.    The 
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ton  of  this  was,  that  the  churches  havinf;  been  richly 
endowed  by  various  sovereigns  with  lands  and  other 
temporalities,  the  incumbents  were  con^dered  in  the 
light  of  feudal  tenants.  By  thus  keeping  at  tlieir  own 
disposal  the  temporalities  of  the  sees,  the  sovereigns 
came  gradually  to  appoint  the  bishops,  either  by  di- 
rect nomination,  or  by  recommending  a  candidate  to 
the  electors.  Gregory,  making  no  dif^tinction  between 
spiritualities  and  temporalities,  considered  the  investi- 
ture as  a  spiritual  act,  insisting  that  the  crosier  was 
emblematic  of  the  spiritual  authority  ot  bishops  over 
their  flocks,  and  the  ring  was  the  symbol  of  their  mys- 
tical marriage  with  the  Church ;  although'  Sarpi  ob- 
serves, in  hb  Treatise  upon  Benefices^  there  was  another 
ceremony,  namely,  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect 
by  imposition  of  hands  by  the  metropolitan,  which  was 
the  real  spiritual  investiture.  But  Gregory's  object 
was  to  take  away  from  laymen  all  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age, and  to  make  the  Church,  with  all  its  temporalities, 
independent  of  the  state.  He  would  not  admit  of  any 
symbols  of  allegiance  to  the  state ;  and  he  contended 
that  the  estates  of  sees  had  become  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  office,  and  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  and  yet  he  himself  had  waited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  before  he  was  consecrated. 
See  Ikvestiture.  The  emperor  Henr}*  IV  paid  no 
regard  to  Gregory's  councils  and  their  decrees,  and  lie 
continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  German,  but  also 
Italian  bishoprics.  Among  others,  he  appointed  a  cer- 
tain Tedaldo  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  opposition  to  Aszo, 
a  mere  youth,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Gregory's 
legate.  But  the  quarrel  of  the  investiture,  which  had 
opened  the  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
was  lost  sight  of  in  tlie  more  extraordinary  discussions 
which  followed  between  them.  Gregory  had  been  for 
some  time  tampering  with  Henry's  disaffected  vassals 
of  Saxony,  Thnringia,  and  other  countries,  and  he  now 
publicly  summoned  the  emperor  to  Rome  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charges  preferred  by  his  subjects 
against  him.  This  was  a  further  and  most  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  that  temporal  supremacy  over  kings 
and  principalities  which  the  see  of  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  assume.  Henry,  indignant  at  this  assump- 
tion of  power,  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
at  which  many  bishops  and  abbots  were  present,  and 
which,  upon  various  charges  preferred  against  Grego- 
ry, deposed  him,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Rome 
to  signify  this  decision  to  the  Roman  cler^',  request- 
ing them  to  send  a  mission  to  the  emperor  for  a  new 
pope.  Upon  this,  Gregory,  in  a  council  assembled  at 
the  Lateran  Palace  in  1076,  solemnly  excommunicated 
Henry,  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  declared  him  ipso  facto  deposed  from  the 
thrones  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  his  subjects  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Gregory,  ob- 
serves Platina,  in  his  lAves  of  the  Popes,  was  the  first 
who  assumed  the  right  of  deposing  the  emperors,  whose 
vassals  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  considered 
till  then,  and  who  had  even  exercised  the  power  of  de- 
(Hiiiing  several  popes  for  illegal  election  or  abuse  of 
their  authority.  This  bold  act  of  Gre^rory  produced 
for  a  time  the  effect  which  he  had  calculated  upon. 
Most  of  Henr}''s  subjects,  already  ripe  for  rebellion, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  papal  sanction,  and 
a  diet  was  assembled  to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henry, 
however,  obtained  a  delay,  and,  the  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  the  pope,  he  set  off  for  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
1077,  and,  passing  the  Alps  of  Susa,  nurt:  Gregory  at 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  near  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  which 
belonged  to  the  countess  Mathilda,  a  great  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  pope.  Gregor}'  would  not  see  Henry 
at  first,  but  insisted  upon  his  laying  aside  all  the  insig* 
nia  of  royalty,  and  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent 
in  a  coarse  woollen  garment  and  barefooted.  In  this 
plight  Henr}'  remained  for  three  days,  from  morning 
till  sunset,  in  an  outer  court  of  the  castle,  in  very  severe 
weather.     On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into 


Gregory's  presence,  and,  on  confessing  his  errors, 
ceived  absolution,  but  was  not  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, the  pope  referring  him  to  the  general  diet.  Uen* 
Ty  soon  after  resumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and,  be- 
ing supported  by  his  Lombard  vassals,  and  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  scene  of  Canossa,  recrossed  the  Alps, 
fought  several  battles  in  Germany,  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed and  mortally  wounded  Rudolf  of  SuiUiia,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  and  was  supported 
by  Gregory.  Having  now  retrieved  his  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, he  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  in  1081  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  ^pe,  whom  he  again  deposed  in 
another  diet,  having  appointed  Guibert,  archbbbop  of 
Ravenna,  as  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
III.  Gregory  had  meantime  drawn  to  his  party  by 
timely  concessions  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  con- 
queror of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  who,  however,  could  not 
prevent  Henry  from  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  city  was  well  defended,  and  the  summer  heats 
obliged  Henry  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  North  Ital}', 
where  his  soldiers  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  count- 
ess Mathilda.  He  repeated  the  attempt  against  Rome 
in  1083,  but  without  success.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  general  council  should  decide  the  questions  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  council  as- 
sembled at  Rome  in  1083,  and  Gregory  did  not  again 
excommunicate  the  emperor,  but  negotiated  with  him 
without  coming  to  any  definitive  result  In  fact,  Gre,^- 
ory's  personal  successes  were  at  an  end,  though  the 
principles  of  papal  supremacy  for  which  be  contended 
took  root  and  grew  up  in  after  times.  In  1084  Henry 
was  invited  by  some  ambassadors  from  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pope,  to  enter 
the  city,  which  he  did  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  bridges, 
and  other  important  positions.  Gregory  escaped  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  anti-pope  Guibert  was 
publicly  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  by  several  bish- 
ops. On  the  following  Easter  Sunday  Henry  IV  was 
crowned  by  him  as  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
After  the  ceremony  Henry  ascended  the  capitol  and 
was  publicly  proclaimed,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  acclamations.  Hearing,  however,  that  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  was  approaching  Rome  with  troops,  he 
left  the  city  and  withdrew  towards  Tuscany.  Robert 
came  soon  after  with  his  Norman  and  Saracen  soldiers, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Gregory,  who 
was  still  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  plundered 
Rome,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  Grejror^', 
having  come  out  of  his  stronghold,  assembled  another 
council,  in  which,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  excommuni- 
cated Henry  and  the  anti-pope  Guibert.  When  Rob- 
ert left  the  city  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the 
pope,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Rome,  withdrew 
with  him  to  Salerno,  where,  after  consecrating  a  mag- 
nificent church  built  by  Robert,  he  died.  May  25, 1065, 
His  last  words  were,  *  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'  He  probably 
believed  what  he  said.  Gregory's  character  was  in 
many  respects  a  grand  and  noble  one.  But  impartial 
history  decides  that  the  good  he  accomplished  was  fai 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  fanatical  enforce* 
ment  of  celibacy  (q.  v.),  which  has  continued  to  thii 
day  to  demoralize  the  Romanist  clergy,  and  by  his 
semi-blasphemous  assertions  of  almost  divine  power 
for  the  papac}'.  His  earlier  efforts  for  ecclesiastical 
reform  were,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  earnest;  bnt  at  a 
later  peiiod  he  was  led  astray  I  y  the  ambition  of  ex- 
alting his  see  over  all  the  dignities  and  powers  of  the 
earth,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Not  content  with 
making,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  Church  independent 
of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  the 
control  of  the  p:ipal  authority  over  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  objects  which  he  left  to  be  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor [see  Innocent  III],  Gregory  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  various  national  church* 
es.     His  object  was  to  raise  the  popo  to  supreme  pow* 
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er  over  Church  and  State  throughout  Chrijitendom. 
By  a  constitution  of  his  predecessor  Alexander  II, 
which  he  dictated,  and  which  he  afterwards  confirmed, 
it  was  enacted  for  the  first  time  that  no  bishop  elect 
should  exercise  hit  functions  until  he  had  received  his 
confirmation  from  the  pope.  The  Roman  see  had  al- 
ready, in  the  9th  century,  subverted  the  authority  of 
the  metropolitans,  under  pretence  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  bishops ;  but  now  it  assumed  the  right  of 
citing  the  bishops,  without  distinction,  before  its  tri- 
bunal at  Rome  to  receive  its  dictates,  and  Gregory 
obliged  the  metropolitan  to  attend  in  person  to  receive 
the  pallium.  The  quarrel  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  William  Rufus,  was  owing  to  that 
monarch  not  choosing  to  let  him  go  to  Rome,  whither 
he  hod  been  summoned.  The  practice  of  sending  apos- 
tolic legates  to  different  kingdoms  as  special  commis- 
sioners of  the  pope,  with  discretionary  power  over  the 
national  hierarchy,  originated  also  with  Gregory,  and 
completed  the  establishment  of  al)8olnte  monarchy  in 
the  Church  in  lieu  of  its  original  popular  or  represent- 
ative form.  This  doctrine  of  pupal  absolutism  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  was  by  prescription  and  usage  so  in- 
termixed with  the  more  essential  doctrines  of  faith, 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  dogma  itself,  and 
has  defied  all  the  skill  of  subsequent  theologians  and 
statesmen  to  disentangle  it  from  the  rest,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  probably  been,  though  at  a  fearfhl 
cost,  the  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Western 
or  Roman  Church*'  (English  CyclojKfditi),  The  meas- 
ures accomplished  and  attempted  by  Gregory  were  (1) 
the  abolition  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility  in 
the  election  of  the  pope ;  (2)  the  removal  of  all  author- 
ity in  the  election  of  the  popes  from  the  emperors  of 
Germany;  (3)  the  establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
,  clergy ;  (4)  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
^f  investitures.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Tiistory  of  Gregory  VII,  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical writers,  especially  within  the  present  century. 
See  Dupin,  ii^ccics.  Writer*  (11th  century);  Mnsheim, 
Ch.  History,  ch.  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander,  Ch,  History, 
vol.  iv ;  Ranke,  History  of  (he  Papacy,  i,  29  sq. ;  Hase, 
Ch.  History,  §  181 ;  Sir  James  Stephen,  Essays  in  Eo- 
elesiastical  Biography,  i,  1 ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Review, 
Ixxxi,  143 ;  Guizot,  Hisi.  of  Mod/em  Civilization ;  Bow- 
den,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  F//(Lond.  1840, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Voigt,  Hildebrand  alt  Pabst  Gregor  VII 
(Weimar,  1813,  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1846, 8vo) ;  Spittler,  Gr^or 
VII  (Hamb.  1827,  4to) ;  Gresley,  Life  and  Poniijicate 
9f  Gregory  r//(Loiid.  1829,  12mo);  Madels/ne,  P^Hfir 
eat  de  Gregoire  VII  (Paris,  iaS7,  2  vols.  8'  o) ;  Cassan- 
der,  ZeUaUf^r  Hildebrand's  (Darmstadt,  1842,  8vo)  ; 
Soeltl,  Gregor  VII  (Leipsig,  1847, 8vo)  ;  Milmsn,  Ijotin 
Christianity,  iii,  140  sq. ;  Helfonstein,  Gregorys  VII  Be- 
ttrebungen  (Frankf.,  1856,  8vo);  Gfrorer,  Pnpsf  Gregor 
VII u.sein  ^ctVa/^r (ultramontane  view;  Schuflliauscn, 
1859-1861,  7  vols.  8vo);  English  Cyclopadia;  Herzog, 
BeaUEncyklftp.  v,  334  sq. ;  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener. 
xxi,  801. 

VIII  (Albero  de  Mora),  Pope,  was  a  native  of 
Benevento.  He  succeeded  Uriian  III,  Oct.  21,  1187, 
and  died  at  Pisa  Dec.  16, 1187.  His  short  reign  was 
unimportant.  He  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  man.  He  attempted  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  cardinals  them- 
selves promised  to  join  him,  and  to  contribute  their 
riches  towards  the  undertaking,  but  these  pi^mises 
were  only  piven  to  be  evaded.  Gregory's  last  act  was 
to  attempt  a  rcconciliaticm  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa  and  those  of  Geno.i. — Hoefer,  Nvuv.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  xxi,  814. 

IX  (Ugolino,  count  of  Srgni),  Pope,  was  a  native 
of  Anagni,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III.  He  succeed- 
ed Honorius  III,  March  19, 1227.  He  followed  careful- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  Gregory  VII  and  of  Inncscent  III, 
upholding  the  sec  of  Rome  as  the  master  of  all  empires 
and  superior  to  all  kings.    His  consecration  took  place 


with  unusual  magnificence :  he  celebrated  mass  at 
St.  John  Lateran  in  vestments  covered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones;  then,  mounting  a  richly-barn^sed 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals  clothed  in  purple 
and  gold,  he  made  a  triumphant  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  decked  with  carpets 
and  flowers  for  the  occasion.  The  emperor  Frederick 
II  had  a  powerful  party  devoted  to  him  in  Rome;  it 
became  desirable  to  remove  him  from  too  close  proxim- 
ity with  that  city,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  Gref^- 
orv  reminded  him  of  his  vow  of  vi>itinfr  the  Holv 
Land,  and  commanded  him  to  go  at  once.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  embarking-  Frederick  fell  sick  at  Otranto,  but 
Gregory,  who  believed  his  illnrss  to  be  feigned,  excctm- 
municated  him,  and  notified  all  the  churches  of  it. 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  all  the  princes 
complaining  of  the  pope's  proceedings.  Gregory,  in 
return,  excommunicated  him  again,  and  threaten<^  to 
take  the  empire  from  him.  Frederick,  disregardio{( 
this  alisurd  threat,  excited  the  Romans  to  revolt 
against  Gregor}',  who,  insulted  even  when  esving 
mass,  was  obliged  to  retire  first  to  Rieto,  then  to  S pule- 
to,  and  finally  to  Perugia.  Frederick,  leaving  RarnaM 
at  Rome  to  treat  with  the  pope,  embarked  now  for  Pal- 
estine a'^inst  the  orders  of  Gregory*.  Raynald,  in  the 
mean  t?  /ne,  having  organized  an  army,  invaded  the  pa- 
pal stf.tes.  Gregory  put  his  forces  under  the  orders 
of  Roger  of  Aquila,  and  war  legan  in  earnest  in  li^^. 
Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  origin  of  the  two  factions.  aft«^- 
wards  so  celebrated,  of  the  Gveipks  and  Gh9>eHit.e*,iYit 
former  acting  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  the  ero|>err>r. 
Frederick,  forestalled  in  Palestine  by  the  emissaries'  of 
Gregory,  badly  seconded  by  the  Christians  of  Syria, 
and,  besides,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  Italy, 
where  Ra3'nald  had  been  defeated  by  the  papal  tro<>p«« 
concluded  a  ten  years'  truce  with  the  sultan  of  Eg}  pt, 
and,  though  excommunicated,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  after  ^hich  he  returned  to 
Europe.  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  excom- 
municated him  anew,  and  released  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  Frederick  ofl*ered  to  sul.mit,  and  a?k- 
ed  for  absolution  ;  peace  was  in  consequence  concluded 
Aug.  28,  1230.  The  Romans  again  drove  away  the 
pope  (July  20, 1232).  He  succeeded  in  going  bhck  to 
Rome  in  1235.  War  soon  broke  out  again.  Frederick, 
having  taken  Sardinia,  gave  it  to  his  natural  fon, 
Henry ;  the  pope  claimed  it  for  himself.  Neither  had 
any  right  to  it,  and  neither  would  give  it  up  to  the 
other.  Frederick  was  excommunicated  a  fourth  time 
in  1239.  Frederick  marched  against  Rome,  but  Greg- 
ory died  before  he  reached  it,  Aug.  20,  1241.  1  b« 
principal  traits  of  Gregory's  character  were  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  he  aimed  at  extending  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  at  any  cost.  In  this  he  received  no  help 
except  from  the  king  of  England,  who  gave  tithes  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  exchange  for  the  depositi^.n  of  a 
bishop.  St.  Louis,  even  when  threatened  with  excom- 
munication, refused  to  free  the  clercy  from  their  re- 
sponsibility to  civil  jurisdiction.  Gregory  was  veil 
acquainted  with  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  1234  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  decretals  which  were  often  re- 
printed  :  Nova  Ctrntpilatio  Decrttalium,  cttm  ^run  (l«t 
ed.  Mentz,  1478,  f*»l.).  There  are  also  81  letter?  and 
191  fragments  of  his  writings  in  Labbe,  Coneil.  xi.310: 
56  letters  in  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra ;  9  in  Vossius ;  1  boll 
in  Duchesne,  Hi^iria,  v,  861 ;  and  1  in  Mabillon.  p. 
421,  No.  106.— Hoefer,  Kow.  Biog.  Gfn.  xxi,  814  sq. 

X,  Pope,  previously  known  as  Tebaldo  de'  Vm- 
coNTi,  was  born  at  Piacenza,  of  tl  e  illuFtrions  family 
of  Visconti.  He  was  chosen  pope  whOe  absent  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  see  had  been 
vacant  nearly  three  years  after  the  death  of  Clement 
IV.  Gregory  greatly  encourageu  tne  Crusades.  In 
1271  he  summoned  the  Council  of  Lyons,  which  con- 
vened in  1274.  See  Lyons.  He  died  at  Arezxo,  Jsn. 
19, 1276.  This  pope  instituted  the  regulations  of  the 
conclave  nearly  as  they  exist  at  the  present  tim^ 
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There  are  twenty-five  epistles  of  Gregory  in  Labbe, 
ConeiL  vol.  xi.  Gerard  Vossius  published  his  Vit(i  et 
^nsloht  (Grk.  and  Lat.  Rome,  1587).  See  Bower,  Hitl, 
ofPapes^  vol.  yiii ;  Bonacci|  Puntif.  Gregorio  X  (Rome, 
1711,  4to). 

XI  (Pierre  Rooer),  Pope,  bom  in  1829  at  Mau- 
mont,  in  France,  was  nephew  to  Clement  VI,  who 
made  him  cardinal  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gave 
him  many  rich  benefices.  He  was  elected  pope  De- 
cember 30,  1370,  and  removed  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  in  1377.  Wicliffe  visited  this  pope 
at  Avignon,  and  went  back  to  England  disgusted  with 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood.  Gregory  opposed  all 
**  heresies**  violently ;  he  condemned  Raymond  Lull 
(q.  v.)  and  hia  doctrines  by  a  bull  dated  January  25, 
1376,  caused  the  burning  of  Jeanne  Daubenton,  and 
condemned  the  writings  of  Wicliffe.  His  pontificate 
was  marked  by  gross  nepotism.  He  died  suddenly, 
March  28. 1378.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen.  xxi,  817. 

XII  (Akgelo  Corraro),  Pope,  a  Venetian,  was 
elected  pope  Nov.  30,  1400,  by  the  Romaii  cardinals, 
during  the  Western  strife,  while  his  rival  Benedict  XIII 
occupied  the  chair  at  Avignon.  After  long  quarreU, 
both  popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council  qf  Pisa,  1409, 
but  Gregory  did  not  3-ield  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  when  he  formally  resigned 
(1415).  He  was  made  dean  of  the  cardinals,  and  died 
Oct.  18, 1417,  aged  92.— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GeiUrale^ 
xxi,  821. 

XIII  (Uoo  Bdoxcompaono),  Pope,  bom  in  1502 
at  Bologna,  succeeded  Pius  V  May  13, 1572.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  of  his  time,  especially 
ill  civil  and  canonical  law.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
temper  and  jovial  habits,  yet  his  pontificate  is  stained 
by  his  relations  to  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (which  he  openly  approved  by  a  solemn 
Te  Deum^  and  by  strilcing  medals  in  honor  of  it), 
and  by  his  participation  in  a  treasonable  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  His  reign  was  agitated  and  un- 
quiet throughout,  and,  amid  the  confusions  caused  by 
his  attempts  to  confiscate  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  he  died,  April  10, 1585.  His  refomi  of 
the  calendar,  however,  will  carry  his  name  down  to 
the  latest  posterity. — Mosheim,  Church  Hist  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  n.  28 ;  Ranke,  IJutory  of  Papacy ^  i, 
307  sq.     See  Calendar. 

XIV  (NicoLO  Sfonorati),  Pope,  was  elected  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  party,  Dec.  5,  1590.  His 
short  reign  was  taken  up  chiefly  in  efforts  to  sustain 
the  league  in  France  against  Henry  IV.  He  died  Oct. 
16, 1591.— Ranke,  Uitt.  of  Papacy,  i,  536. 

XV  (Alessandro  Lddovisi),  Pope,  was  bom  at 
Bologna,  1553,  made  pope  Feb.  9, 1621,  and  died  July 
18,  1623.  With  the  aid  of  bis  nephew,  cardinal  Ludo- 
vico,  he  signalized  his  brief  reign  by  several  measures 
of  great  importance  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  urged 
on  emperor  Ferdinand  to  exterminate  Protestanti.((m 
from  the  empire ;  he  established  the  CoUege  of  the 
Propaganda  [see  Propaganda]  ;  and  he  greatly  in- 
creased the  missionary  enterprises  of  Rome  in  South 
America,  Abyssinia,  China,  and  India.  The  dominion 
of  the  Church  was  more  widely  extended  in  his  reign 
than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history.— Ranke, 
Bist,  of  Papacy^  ii,  64  sq. 

XVI(Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari),  Pope, 
was  bora  at  Belluno,  Sept.  18, 1765.  He  became  a  Ca- 
maldolite  Benedictine  under  the  name  of  Mauro,  and  at 
twenty-five  years  was  made  professor  of  theology.  In 
1799  he  published  the  Triumph  of  the  Holy  See  and  of 
the  Church  (Rome,  4to),  a  treatise  vindicating  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  popes.  In  1801  he  became  abbot  of 
his  monastery,  and  in  1803  general  of  his  order.  He 
was  made  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  propaganda  in 
1826.  On  the  death  of  Leo  XII  be  was  elected  pope, 
Peb.  2, 1881.  His  reign  fell  in  a  stormy  time.  Imme- 
diately after  hia  accesswn  revolts  occurred  in  several 


of  the  papil  provinces.  Bologna  took  the  lead ;  the 
commotion  spread  swiftly  from  Bologna  throughont 
Romagna,  and  soon  reached  all  parts  of  the  pope's  do- 
minions except  the  metropolitan  city.  The  intention 
of  the  insui^nts  was  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  to  unite  the  states 
of  Italy.  But  the  movement  was  not  well  contrived ; 
it  was  simply  a  spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Yet  so  utterly 
powerless  and  detested  was  the  pontifical  government, 
that,  left  to  itself,  it  could  not  have  survived  the  shock 
of  even  this  unorganized  insurrection.  Austria  poured 
troops  into  the  disaffected  provinces,  and  quickly  si- 
lenced the  tumult.  It  was  evident,  however^  that  agi- 
tations like  these  could  only  be  prevented  by  timely 
concessions,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  united  to  recom- 
mend this  course  to  the  pope,  in  order  that  a  "  new 
era**  (as  cardinal  Bemetti,  the  papal  secretary,  said) 
might  commence  with  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XVI. 
The  new  ara  was  slow  in  arriving.  The  papal  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  forgot  its  promises  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Indignant  remonstrances,  and  partial 
attempts  at  revolt,  rapidly  followed  by  confiscations, 
imprisonments,  and  exiles,  rapidly  led  the  way  to  a 
complete  relapse  into  the  old  system  of  misgoverament 
and  steady  suppression  of  free  thought.  The  Papul 
States  were  now  the  only  part  of  civilized  Europe  in 
which  municipal  institutions  were  unknown,  and  wliero 
the  laity  were  wholly  excluded  (^om  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  For  many  years  the  people  were  busy 
in  plotting  revolutions,  and  the  government  in  practi- 
cing espionage  on  the  largest  scale,  suddenly  searching 
suspected  houses,  puniHhlng  the  suspected  without 
trial,  and  every  way  embittering  the  spirit  of  hostility. 
Plans  were  formed  by  the  exiled  patriots  to  unite  all 
Italy  in  a  confederation  for  freedom,  but  these  plans 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  police 
before  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  All  Europe  look- 
ed on  with  pity,  but  no  state  offered  to  interfere,  le^t 
commotions  in  Italy  should  lead  to  disturlmnces  else- 
where. The  banished  Italians  themselves,  in  a  mani- 
festo which  they  published  in  1845,  declared  that  the 
enormities  of  Gregory's  government  had  risen  to  such 
a  height  '*that  each  one  of  them  more  than  sufficed  tu 
give  the  i-ight  of  loudly  protesting  against  his  breach 
of  faith,  his  trampling  upon  justice,  his  torturing  hu- 
man nature,  and  all  the  excesses  of  his  tyranny.*'  In 
fact,  the  whole  pontificate  of  Gregory  was  one  long 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  At  its  termination  thera 
were  between  two  and  three  thousand  political  prison- 
ers in  the  papal  dungeons ! 

Gregory  was  not  .'ess  active  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  Rome  abroad  than  in  crushing  out  liberty  and 
happiness  at  home.  He  erected,  iii  various  countries, 
twenty-seven  new  bishoprics  and  thirty-two  apostolic 
vicariates.  In  1836  he  gave  the  College  Ve  Propagan- 
da into  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ho  trusted  and  fa- 
vored that  order  in  every  way.  He  opposed  the  Bible 
I  Societies  and  the  general  diflfusion  of  the  Bible,  utter- 
j  ing  violent  encyclicals  on  these  points.  A  better  feat- 
ure was  his  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  and  to  slav« 
ery.  He  put  down  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.)  in  Ger- 
many with  the  strong  hand,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
bulk  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sions were  greatly  fostered  by  Gregory,  and  societies 
to  raise  funds,  such  as  the  CEuvre  de  la  Foi  (Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  Faith)  in  France,  grew 
rapidly  in  extent  and  prodnctiveness.  Romanism 
increased  under  his.  pontificate  in  every  country  in 
I  Europe,  parti}'  in  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction 
I  against  previous  depression,  but  largely,  also,  through 
the  energetic  activity  of  the  pope.  He  died  of  cancer, 
June  1, 1846.  Gregory  wrote  several  Encyclical  Epi$- 
tlee,  which  are  of  value  as  showing  the  unchanged 
character  of  the  papacy ;  among  them  are  translated 
A  Letter  to  the  A  rchlkthops  and  Bishop*  of  Ireland  (Lend. 
1836,  p.  71,  8vo)  :-^Eney<^cal  to  all  Patriarchs,  Pri- 
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maieiy  etc.  (London,  1845,  p.  40, 8vo).  See  Firini,  Lo 
SUUo  Romano  deW  anao  1815  (Turin,  1841, 3  vols.) ;  La 
Farina,  Storia  d'TtaUa ;  JUvue  det  deux  Mondet^  Jnne, 
1847;  Moroni,  D'aion.di entdmone  ecdesiatt  ^'oL zxxii. 

G-regory,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  an  English  di  «rine,  son  of 
the  prebendary  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  1754, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1778  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  curate  at  Liverpool ; 
in  1782  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Gile8,Cripplegate,and  was  chosen  evening 
preacher  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Lord  Sidmoutb 
in  1804  procured  for  him  the  living  of  Westham,  in  Es- 
sex, which  Dr.  Gregory  held  till  his  death  in  1808. 
Among  his  works  are  Ettays,  historical  and  moral: — 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — SermonSf  viik  a  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of 
a  Sermon  (Lond.  1787, 8vo) : — a  translation  of  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (Lond.  1787, 2  vols.  8vo).— 
Darling,  Cyclop.  BibHog,  i,  1923. 

Gregoxy,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Amersham,  In  Buckinghamshire,  in  1607.  In 
1624  he  was  sent  in.  the  capucit}'  of  servitor  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  George  Morley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. Having  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chapUins  of  his  college  by  the  dean, 
Dr.  Brian  Duppa.  In  1634  he  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Ridley's  View  of  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Law^  with  Notes  (-Ito^,  by  which  he  acquired 
much  reputation  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical,  ec- 
slesiastical,  and  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill  in  ancient 
aad  modem  languages.  Oriental  as  well  as  European, 
displayed  in  it.  In  1641  he  obtained  the  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  but  was  deprived  of  it  at  the  Rebellion.  In 
1646  he  published  Notes  and  Observations  on  some  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (4to),  which  were  reprinted  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and 
inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  He  died  in  1646.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life  will  be  found  in  his  Works  (4th  edit. 
Lond.  1684, 4to).  Anthony  Wood  calls  him  the  miracle 
of  his  age  for  critical  and  curious  learning. — Fuller, 
Wortlnt'S  of  England;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biog.  vol.  v;  Dar- 
Img,  Cyclop.  BibUog,  i,  1322. 

Gregory,  Ollnthus  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
at  Yaxley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  29, 1774.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Weston,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, and  published,  at  19,  a  text-book  called  Lessons 
Astronomical  and  Philosophical,  Through  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  appointed  in  1802  mathemati- 
cal master  at  the  Ro3''al  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
where  he  obtained  the  professor's  chair.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  mathematical  treatises,  of  which  it 
is  not  our  place  to  give  an  account.  But  Dr.  Gregory 
possessed  qualities  of  a  still  nobler  and  better  kind 
than  those  of  a  scientific  philosopher.  He  was  a  de- 
cided Christian — a  man  who  had  not  onlv  studied  the 
literature  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  sourca  of  his  inward  peace 
and  hope.  On  what  llrm  and  enlightened  grounds  his 
own  faith  was  established  in  the  truth  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  appears  from  his  Letters  to  a 
Friend  an  the  Evidences^  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Religion  H^ond.  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  treatise 
which  has  long  maintained  a  high  reputation.  He 
also  wrote  Memoirs  of  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  (I^nd. 
1828, 8vo)  '.^Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Hall  ( prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  H  ill's  collected  W^orks) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  died  Feb.  2,  1841.^Jamieson,  Rdig,  Biog, 
233;  English  Cydapadia. 

Grellet,  Stephen  {Etieme  de  Grellet  du  Mobil- 
lier\  the  fifth  child  of  Gabriel  Marc  Antoine  de  Grel- 
let, was  bom  at  Limoges,  in  France,  Nov.  2, 1778.  His 
parents  were  wealthy,  and  ranked  high  among  the  no- 
bility. His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  mint,  the 
firiend  and  counsellor  of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  proprie- 


tor of  iron-works  and  of  extensive  poroelaiii  mannfae* 
tories.  Etienne  was  trained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  by  a  remarka- 
ble visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  tnvMight  to  expe- 
rience the  efficacy  of  private  prayer.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  king^s  body<^uard. 
During  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  the  family  estates 
were  confiscated.  Etienne  and  his  fcgrotben  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  hot  es- 
caped to  America.  In  the  year  1795,  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
whilst  walking  in  the  evening  twilight,  be  beard  a 
voice  pronouncing  thrice  the  word  Etkrhitt,  and  be 
waa  overwhelmed  with  powerful  convictions  of  rio. 
He  was  not  at  that  time  a  Christian  believer,  and  had 
never  seen  a  Bible.  Waiting  patiently  upon  the  Lord, 
the  divine  Spurit  opened  to  his  mind  the  scheme  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  him,  and, 
uniting  himself  to  the  religious  Societ}*  of  Friends,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  and  mia- 
sionaries  of  that  Church.  In  1798,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  ministrations  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  af- 
flicted, and,  taking  the  d»ease,  his  name  was  one  Aaj 
reported  in  the  death -list.  His  wife  was  Rel»ecca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Collins,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  love- 
liness and  virtues.  He  engaged  la  mercantile  bofri- 
ness,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  blessed,  always 
winding  up  his  temporal  concerns  when  required  to  go 
forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and  carefully 
defraying  his  own  expenses  in  his  long  and  arduous 
journeys,  being  very  jealous  that  the  ministry  should 
not  be  blamed,  and  feeling  conscientiously  bound  to 
bestow  without  charge  what  he  had  freely  received. 
He  visited  Europe  four  times.  Alexander,  the  czar 
of  Russia,  received  him  to  his  friendship  and  to  his 
warm  embrace,  and  at  his  suggestion  adopted  varinos 
governmental  measures,  and  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  empire  comprehensive  Biblical  selections  pr&> 
pared  by  Grellet  and  his  friend,  W.  Allen.  He  pene- 
trated the  secret  archives  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
and  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  the  pope,  be  preach- 
ed boldly  to  him  as  a  fellow-sinner,  and  exposed  vari- 
ous outrages  which  he  had  witneased.  These  the  pope 
condemned,  and  at  parting  gave  him  his  benediction. 
His  missionary  labors  embraced  also  Great  ^tain. 
North  America,  Hayti,  etc.,  and  were  attended  with 
memorable  experiences  and  success.  For  a  full  ac- 
count thereof,  see  an  interesting  biography  written  by 
Benjamin  Seebohm,  one  of  bis  converts.  See  also  the 
memorial  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  The 
Fight,  Faith,  and  Crown,  by  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  also  a  memoir  pullished  in  Lnn- 
don,  called  Etienne  de  Grellet,  the  French  Erangeiist. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  one  of  great  suffer- 
ing, he  glorified  God  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  his 
seasons  of  excruciating  agony  only  drew  from  him  ex- 
pressions of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  died  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Nov.  16,  1855.~See  London  Quarter^f 
Review,  April,  1862,  art.  vL     (W.  J.  A.) 

Greslon,  Adrian,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Perigueux  in  1618.     He  joined  the  Jesuits  at 
Bordeaux  in  Nov.  1635,  and  was  for  a  while  professor 
of  literature  and  theology  in  several  schools  of  his  or- 
der.   In  1655  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  China,  and 
landed  at  Hian  in  1657.     China  being' at  that  time  m 
revolution,  Greslon  remained  for  a  while  at  Ui«n. 
learning  Chinese  in  the  mean  time.     After  the  rero- 
lution  bad  ended  in  favor  of  Chun-Tchi.  Greslon  went 
to  the  province  of  Kian-«i,  near  Pekin,  of  which  b« 
has  given  a  very  flattering  description.     In  1670  be 
returned  to  France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  em- 
ployments, and  died  in  1697.     He  wrote  Les  Vies  dfs 
saints  Patriarches  de  lAneien  Testament  (with  notes  in 
Chinese) : — Histoire  de  la  Chine  sous  la  domimafitm  des 
Tartares,  etc.  (Paris,  1661, 8vo).   See  Lettres ^frnda; 
Moriri,  Grand  Diet,  hist, ;  Hoefer,  Aovr.  Biog,  Oenirak 
xxi,  935. 
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Gretser,  Jakob,  a  distinguished  Gennan  Jesuit, 
theologian^  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Markdorf  (Sua? 
bia)  in  156L  He  joined  tlie  Jesuits  at  seventeen,  and 
became  succesaivelj  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1589,  of  moral  tbeolo<Qr  in  1692,  and  of  scho- 
lastic theology  in  1599.  He  continued  in  this  office  un- 
til his  death,  Jan.  29, 1625.  He  was  distinguished  for 
literary  activity,  and  wrote  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
works,  mostly  against  the  Protestants.  He  possessed 
much  learning,  yet  was  only  an  indifferent  critic ;  and 
bis  style,  which  is  flowing,  is  bitter  and  full  of  invec- 
tives against  his  adversaries.  His  principal  works 
are,  DltpuUUio  pMlosophica  de  Tapicd  et  loots  (IngoU 
stadt,  1589,  4to) :— /n/e^m  He/utatio  Historice  Ordinis 
JesuUiei  ab  Elia  HasenmiUero  oonteripta  (Ingol.  1594, 
4to)  i^De  Sancta  Cmce  (Ingol.  1598, 4to ;  last  ed.  1616, 
fol.) : — Locorum  quorumdam  TertuUianicorum  a  pervert 
git  Fr.  Junii  Caltimsta  depravationibus  VindicaHo  (In- 
gol. 1600,  4to) : — De  Jure  et  More  prohibendiy  expur- 
gandi  et  abolmdi  Ubro9  hareticos  et  nozios  (Ingol.  1603, 
4to)  : — ExercUatioaum  theohgicurum  Lihri  sex  (1604, 
4to) : — De  Spontanea  discipluiantm  aeuflagrUorum  Cntce 
(1606, 4to ;  German  by  Tetter,  1612)  :^De  EccUtim  ca- 
tholica  tacrU  Procestiomlnu  (1606,  4to) : — DeferuionU 
BeUarminiana  (Ist  vol.  1607,  fol. ;  2d  vol.  1609,  fol.): 
— De/unere  chrisHano  (1611, 4to).  The  catalogue  of 
all  his  writings  was  published  by  himself  in  1610  and 
1612.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Ratisbon,  1734-1741, 17  vols.  fol.  See  Bayle, 
Dictionary;  Baillet,  Jugementt  des  Sav-inlgj  vol.  vi; 
Nic^ron,  Memoiret^  vol.  xxvii ;  Alegambe,  BU>1.  Script, 
Soc,  Jesu ;  Vita  Greiteri  (at  the  beginning  of  his  Opera 
omnda);  Sotwel,  Bibl.  Soe,  Jesu;  August,  et  Alois  de 
Backer,  BiM,  des  Ecriwins  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus ; 
Dupin,  Nouvelle  BihUoth,  des  Auieurs  Eccles,  xvii,  63; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  zxi,  955. 

Qreve  or  Greeve,  Egbert  Jak,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  De  venter 
Sept.  4,  1754.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  bat 
refused  in  1783  to  sign  the  formula  of  union  except  as 
tt  human  contrivance.  He  was  elected  representative 
in  1796,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Hebrew  antiquities  at  the  University  of  Frane- 
ker  in  1800.  He  wrote  Ultima  Capita  Jobi  (38-42) 
adgracam  versionem  recensHa  (part  i,  De  venter,  1788 ; 
ii,  Burg-Steinfort,  1791, 4to) : — a  Dutch  translation  of 
most  of  the  Epbtles  of  St.  Paul  (1790,  8vo)  i—Vaticin- 
ium  Nakumi  et  Hahacuci  (Amsterdam,  1793,  8vo) : — 
Vaticinia  Jesajm  kebraica  ad  numeros  recensuit^  rer- 
sionem  et  notas  adjedt  E,  J.  Greve ;  accedit  interpreta/io 
beigica  (Amst.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc.  His  posthu- 
mous works  (in  Dutch)  have  been  published  by  Rhyn- 
vis  Feith  (Amst.  1813, 8vo).  See  Saxius,  Onomasticon 
Utlerarium^  part  viii,  p.  450 ;  A.  A.  Lotze,  Laudatio  E. 
J.  Grevii  (Leyden,  1815, 8vo);  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biograpk. 
GhUraie,  xxi,  960. 

Oreve,  Jan,  a  Dutch  Remonstrant  divine,  was  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves  about  1580.  He  was  establish- 
ed first  at  Amheim,  then  at  Campen,  and  finally  at 
Heusden.  In  1619  he  was  expelled  from  the  country 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  confession  of  Dort.  Return- 
ing again,  he  preached  privately  for  a  while,  but  was 
discovered,  arrested,  and  condemned  to  remain  for  life 
in  the  prison  of  Amsterdam  in  1619.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, liberated  him  in  1621,  after  he  had  remained  18 
months  in  prison.  This  time  he  had  improved  by 
writing  his  most  important  work :  Tribunal  reformO' 
turn,  in  quo  sanioris  et  tuHorisjustitia  viajudici  chri^i- 
ano  inprocessu  criminali  commonsiratur^  rrjecta  etjugata 
iorturctj  eujus  iniquitatem  duplicem^/allaciam  atque  illici- 
tum  inter  christianos  timm,  libera  et  necessaria  dissrrta- 
iione  aperuit  (Hamb.  1624-35, 4to).  He  aUo  published 
some  letters  in  the  lAinburgii  Epistol,  Remmtir,  eccles.^ 
among  which  there  is  one  addressed  to  Vorstius,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  liberation.  —  See 
Bayle.  Dictionary ^  s.  v. ;  Moller,Cim5r»a  Utterata;  Jo- 


chesty  AUgemnnes  Gekkrtcn-Lexik. ;  Hoeibr,iVbif9.JB&:»^. 
Genirale,  xxi,  960. 

Grey.    See  Gray. 

Grey,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Newcastle,  1694,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1721  he  became  rector  of  Hinton ; 
afterwards  rector  of  Kincote  and  prebendary  of  St. 
PauPs.  He  died  in  1771.  He  published  A  System  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  Law  (Loud.  1743,  8vo),  for  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  t 
— Memoria  TeckmcOj  a  new  Method  of  A  rtificial  Memory 
(Lond.  1730,  and  often  reprinted ;  last  ed.  Lond.  1851, 
12mo) : — New  Method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  the 
Points  (London,  1788,  8vo) : — Z,t5«r  Jo6»,  in  Versieulos 
divisus  (1742,  8vo).  This  work  was  criticised  by  War- 
burton,  to  whom  Grey  replied  in  An  Answer  to  Mr. 
Warburton  (Lond.  1744,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  liibL 
i,  1333 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Grey,  Zachary,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and  la- 
borious writer,  was  born  of  a  Yorkshire  family  in  1687, 
and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1720.  He  waa  rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's  and  St. 
Peter's  in  Cambridge,  and  died  in  1766.  He  was  au- 
thor of  nearly  thirty  publications,  many  of  which  are 
violent  diatribes  against  Dissenters.  The  best  known 
of  his  publications  is  his  edition  of  Hudibras,  with  An- 
notations and  a  Preface  (1744,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  to  this  ho 
published  a  supplement  in  1752  (8vo).  He  also  wrote 
An  impartial  Examination  ofNeal^s  History  of  the  Pu- 
ritans (Lond.  1736-44, 3  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  really 
valuable  work  in  spite  of  its  bitterness : — A  Defense  of 
our  Ancient  and  Modem  Historians  (Lond.  2  vols.  1725 
-30) : — The  Ministry  of  the  Dissenters  proved  to  be  NuU 
and  Void  (Lond.  1725,  8vo).— Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  412. 

Greyhound  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  trans- 
lators of  'T'TnT  (or  rather  O'^ania  l-^TIT,  zartir'  moth- 
na'yim,  girded  as  to  the  loins,  as  the  marg.  renders ; 
Sept.  dKiKrutp  ifiirtpurartov  ^Xiimg  ev^/vxag^  a  cock 
strutting  about  proudly  among  his  h^ns ;  Yulfr.  gallus  suc- 
cinctus  lumbos),  given  in  Prov.  xxx,  31,  as  an  instance 
of  gracefulness  in  gait.  Gesenius  (^«6.  Thes,  p.  435) 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i,  103), 
Schultens  (^Comment,  ad  loc.),  and  others,  that  it  denotes 
a  trar-horse^  as  ornamented  with  girths  and  buckles 
about  the  loins.  This  is  a  more  noble  comparison 
than  the  cock  (with  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion,  the  Targums,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  Joseph 
Kimchi,  and  others),  the  greyhound  (with  the  Veneto- 
Greek,  the  other  Kimchis,  Gershon,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ers), or  other  more  fanciful  conjectures,  e.  g.  the  eagle, 
the  zebrOj  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  in  Fuller  {Miscell. 
Sacr.  v,  12),  Simonis  (Exereitatio  critica  de  "^'^nt,  HaL 
1735),  and  others.  Maurer,  however  {Comment,  ad  loc.), 
thinks  a  wrestler  is  intended  as  p-irded  for  a  contest, 
and  he  refers  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  col.  692)  as  con- 
firming the  signification  of  athlete  thus  assigned  to 
zarzir.  The  hound  was  evidently  known  in  ancient 
times,  as  appears  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  See 
Doo. 

Grief  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  words,  Gr. 
XwTny).  The  Oriental  exhibits  afiiiction  over  public  or 
private  misfortune,  especially  the  death  of  a  beloved 
relative  or  friend,  by  much  more  demonstrative  signs 
than  the  European,  although  the  degree  of  connection 
between  the  deceased  and  the  mourner,  and  tht»  great- 
er or  more  moderate  vehemence  of  character  of  the  be- 
reaved individual,  naturally  cause  a  certain  modifica- 
tion of  his  grief,  which  is  too  apt  to  l>e  lost  sight  of  by 
archaeologists.  The  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  in  this  respect  little  different  from  those  of  mod- 
ern Orientals,  and  therefore  derive  ready  elucidation 
from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.     In  the  most 
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comp.  Jowph.  Ant-xvi, 
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;  Barhelir.  r7Jlna.p.S66;  Vitgil,  ..fin.  xii, ' 
870;  6vii,JH<l.  xi,746;  Apul.  ^<f.  ix.  p.  212,  Bip. ; 
Curtiua,iii,  11,25;  Petran.  111,118;  Hartial,  ii.  11,6), 
strewed  Mhe*  (see  Carpzov,  De  cinerum  op.  Weftr.  mh, 
nararu  alque  bKlm  riKp^piv,  Rost.  1736)  on  tlie  head 
(ISam.  ir,  12;  SSam.l.S;  xiii,lS;  xv,33;  Meh.  ix, 
1;  Ezelt.  \xvii,  SO;  Lam.  ii,  10;  Joti  ii,  II;  )  Hh:c. 
lii,47;  iv,S9;  xi,71;  2Hucx,S6;  xiv.16;  Judjtb 
fx,l;  SHmcc.Iv.6;  ReT.xviU,  19;  J(»ephus,irar,  Ii, 
12,5;  15,4;  ^st.  xx,  6,1;  camp.  Homer,;/,  xviii,  23 
«q. ;  xxiT,  ]«4 ;  Enrip.  auppl.  627 ;  Ilteub.  496 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  1,7!,  91;  Ladan,  Luct.  Ii;  Apulej.  ifebun.  ix,  p, 
312.  Bip. ;  we  BurckhardC,  A'Rh'o,  p.  475 ;  Irwin,  Truv. 
p,803,807;  KirchmaDa,/)i'/iintT.ffa«.ii,I2;  Miahin, 
Taanilh,  Ii,  1),  or  rolled  tbemselre*  Id  diut  and  ubes 
(Ezek.  xxTii,  SO;  comp.  Homer,  It  xxli,  414;  xxiv, 
640;  Lnctan,  Lucl.  12),  Ion  ttra  gannents  (tee  Hed»- 
nua.  Dt  jcuiione  neif.  EtmU  ae  i/enlibiii  vtitala,  Jen. 
1G6.1 ;  bIso  in  Cgolini  17ia.  xxlx ;  WichmancsbaliBen, 
JJe  kireraliom  vudun  ap,  ffeftr.  Vitah.  1716;  also  in 
Ilgolino,  xixiil:  tbii  rending,  however,  had  certain 
Tattiictioni.  Otho,  la.  AoM.  p.  360 ;  see  also  Ugollno, 
De  lactnl-ilio,  cb.  vi,  in  bia  Thtiaur.  xiii)  from  tbcir 
breast  (tiea.  xxzvii,  29  ;  xIIt,  13 ;  Judges  xi.  36 ;  1 
Sam.  iv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2, 11 ;  iii,  31 ;  1  King*  xxi,  27 ; 
2  Kings  It.  8;  vi,  SO;  xl,  14;  xix,  1;  xxii.  11,  19; 
Ezra  ix,  8 ;  Eith.  It,  I ;  1  Uacc.  ii,  14  ;  iii,  47 ;  iv, 
39 ;  V,  14 ;  xi,  71 ;  xiii,  45 ;  Jndith  xlv,  IS,  15 ;  Jer.  xli, 
b;  Ep.Jer.SO;  Jauph.lfiu',ii,  15,  2  Bnd4;  Acts  xiv, 
14;  Hisbna,  Maed  Kalon,  iii,  7;  Shab.  xiii,  S;  comp. 
B>Tbebr.a>'<n.p.2o6;  Herod. iii, 66;  viii,99;  Lucian, 
Lud.  12;  Acbil.Tat.lv,B;  Curtiaa.iii,  II,  25;  iv,  10, 
28;  T,12,ia,.31;  X,  6, 17  ;  Siieton.  Ciit».83;  AVo,42; 
Dougtael  AuaUd.  1, 118;  Arvieux,  iii,  282),  lacerated 
even  their  face  and  body  (Jer.  xtI,  6;  xli,  5;  xlTil.5; 
Eiek.  xxiv,  IT  ;  comp.  Applan,  Am.  46 ;  Vi^l,  jEh. 
Iv,  6;S ;  xli,  871 ;  Ciceto,  /«.  U,  23,  G9 ;  Petron.  xvi, 
111;  RllppeU,J6yH.  ii,  57).  though  this  last  (see  Wich- 
mannsbansen,  Dt  carport  iciinrU  figvriifat  non  cmt- 
tandi>,  Viteb. ;  Michaelin,  He  ineiiura  proplir  mortuoi. 
in  his  Obum.  laer.  Amhem.  1752,  p.  131  fq.)  was  Tar- 
bidden  by  the  HoMic  taw  (Lev.  xix,  28  :  Dent,  xiv,  1 
■q.),  as  it  was  in  the  twelve  Roman  tallies  (Cic.  Lig. 
ii,  2.1  sq.).  These  marks  of  deep  grief  were  usually 
combined  taRcther.  At  protracted  and  re^nilarly  ap- 
pointedsvawnsof  rnoumine(rorthe  deceased),  persons 
were  accustomed  to  fast  (q.  v.\  put  on  maumins- 
weeds  [see  Sackci/ith],  cover  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance  (Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  22;  Micab  iii,  7; 
comp,  E«lh.  vii,  8)  or  the  entiro  head  (2  Sam.  xv,  SO ; 
xix,  4  :  Jer.  xiv,  3,  4  i  Homer,  Od.  iv,  154 ;  viii,  92), 
neglect  lo  wash  and  anoint  Ibemsclvei  (comp.  Iliod. 
Sic  i,  72  and  91),  or  cleanse  their  clothes  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
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2  ;  xix,  24 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xti.  20 ;  Dan.  x,  8 ;  Judilk 
x,  2  sq.),  and  abi^Uin  from  all  ornament  (Eieb  xxvi, 
16  [compare  xxiv,  IT]  ;  Jonah  iii,  6;  Judith  i,  ); 
comp.  Homer,  IL  ixii,  468;  I.Tcophron.  CaMtaniLiei: 
Livy,  ix,  7  ;  xxxiv,  7  ;  Suetun.  Odav.  100),  e*eD  liv- 
ing aside  iheir  shoes  (2  Sam.  ?^t,  30  ;  Exek.  xxi>,i;. 
2.1),  end,  as  a  rpecial  token  ufbaniillation,  shearing  off 
the  beaH  and  hair,  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  (taa.  iv, 
■1:  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvi,  6;  xli,  5;  xtvUi,  37;  Ep.  Jet. 
12 ;  Amos  viii.  10 ;  Micab  i,  16 ;  £»k.  vii,  18 ;  xxvii, 
31 ;  comp.  Hc.mer,  //.  xxlii,  46  sq. ;  OA  iv,  197 ;  xxiv, 
46  sq. :  Eurlpid.  Omt.  458 ;  Alett.  427 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i, 
84 ;  flian,  V.  H.  vii,  8  ;  Herod,  iv,  71 ;  is,  24 ;  Cur- 
tius,  x,6, 17;  SanUm.Ca'ig.b;  Ovid, '4rt.  jIn.  iii,3»i). 
Id  deep  grief  they  also  seated  or  lay  themselves  on  tht 
ground  (2  Sam.  xii,  16 ;  xiii,  31 ;  isa.  Ui.  20 ;  xlrii,  1 
[Eiek.  viii,  14]  1  Jonah  iii,  6 :  Neb.  i.  4 ;  Job  ii,  8 ;  xti. 
15  ;  Matt,  xi,  21. etc. ;  comp.  Josephus,  AM.  xix,  8.  2; 
Philn,  0pp.  ii,  5l9;  Ilumtr,  II.  xvili,  26;  see  Kvpe, 
Obtrv.  i,  261).  Mourning  usually  lasted  seven  days 
(1  Sam.  xixi,  13;  1  Clinm.  x,  12;  Judith  xvi,  29; 
Sirachixii,12:  Joseph.^>tf.XTii,8,4;  comp.  Heliod. 
vii,  II ;  Lucian,  Dea  Sgr.  52  sq. ;  see  Movers,  PiSmc. 
p.  200);  in  extraordinary  cases,  longer  (Numb.  xx,29; 
Dent,  xxi,  18;  Joseph.  War.  iii,  9,  5).  Wealthy  per- 
sons Were  accustomed  to  hire  professional  monniiDg 
women  (rirppC,  pnrfica,  Jer.  ix,  16),  wIh)  ntlered 
loud  wailing  cries  in  the  house  and  at  the  grave  durini; 
the  days  of  mouniing(2  Chron,  xxxv,  26^  oflen  in  re- 
sponsive chunia  (Uotd  Kaltm,  iii,  8),  and  with  insrru- 
mentol  accompaniment  (fjb/.  xvi,  7).  The  same  udb- 
tom  is  well  known  (o  have  prevailed  among  the  Greek" 
(see  Potur,  Anlvj.  ii,  407  sq.)  and  Romans.  (In  the 
usages  of  the  modern  East,  see  Mayr.  AAtctsofa,  ii,  Ir'. 
Public  mourning  was  Instituted  upon  genera]  culan.!. 
ties ;  the  Jew;  were  abn  obliged  to  take  part  in  lamen- 
tation for  the  death  of  (heathen)  rulen  (  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
526 ;  comp.  Livy,  i:t,  7).  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Per- 
sian usage  that  no  mourner  could  enter  the  myal  pal- 
ace (Esth.  iv,  2),  such  proliably  being  regarded  as  un- 
cleatily  by  the  Zend  religion  (Creuter,  S^mM.  i,  712). 
See  generally  (jeier,  De  Ebr/roram  ht&u  lupentiim^iu 
riHbm  (Uf.  1656;  ed.  by  Kail.  Hafn.  ntb;  also  iu 
Ugolini  T'AfHiur.  xxxiii)  ;  Otho,  Ur.  Habb.  p.  :«0  ;  nn 
the  Grecian  usages,  Nicolai,  De  luclv  Granorm  (JIarli. 
1698).  aod  Lnnge,  ObttrsaU.  tarr.  p.  346  sq. ;  nn  mod- 
em Persian,  Chardin,  Va^gr,  vi,  485  >q.  Eiee  lloLHS- 
INO;  ITl^nkkai. 

Ortsabach,  JohaNN  Jakob,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  l-orn  at  Butibacb,  in  Hesre 
Darmstadt.  Jan.  4, 1745.  He  received  his  esriy  edu- 
cation ut  Frankf<iTl-an-the-Uain,  where  his  father  was 
pastor,  and  aflerwaids  visited  eoccewively  tbe  univer- 
sities orTulHngen,Halte,  and  Leipzig,  where  be  studied 
Ibcolopy  under  the  leaders  of  the  diffennt  schools. 
He  staid  longest   at  Tubingen,  wher«  tbe  old  dog- 


0  Halle,  Semler' 


having  gnu 

lasting  influence  on  his  mind,  and  led  the  ' 
sulisequent  career.  He  became  tutorin  the  univeirity 
in  1771,  liut,  before  entering  an  his  dutiex,  he  made  a 
jonniey  throngh  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
visited  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Crit- 
ical examination  of  the  text  of  the  Btl:le  was  then 
much  in  favor,  and  youiic  Grieabacb  folbwrd  tbe  coc- 
rant  in  tbe  line  in  whicb  ha  was  soon  lo  surpass  ill 
competitors,  botb  in  the  opinion  of  pustcrity,  sod  (na 
m  that  of  bis  contemporaries.  However  unimpoitint 
such  critical  rerearchrs  may  appear,  vn  account  of 
their  mechanicnl  minoteneu,  in  view  of  the  bigbcr 
interests  of  religion  and  of  science,  we  must  rememlct 
that  they  were  then  not  only  useful,  but  necessary, erea 
apart  firom  their  immediate  and  msnife? t  nlijrct.  On 
bis  return  Griesbach  settled  at  Halle,  where  he  Iccame 
professor  in  1773;  in  1776  be  removed  ta  Jena  in  ths 
asme  capacity,  and  arterwards  rcnutincd  pennanmilT 
attached  tu  that  university.     His  sorriceB  were  fully 
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appreciated,  and  rewarded  with  honors  and  appoint-   ologians,  conservative  at  heart,  bat  advancing  never 


ments  even  of  a  civic  nature ;  thus  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  state  and  the  university  at  the  diets 
and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  died  March  24, 
1812. 

Griesbach's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 


theless  more  or  less  with  the  times.  Such  was  Gries- 
bach,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  called  a  mid- 
dle-party man,  in  view  of  his  Tkeopneu^  (l"^)t  bl> 
Chrittologie  d,  Hebraerbriffi  (1791),  and  especially  of 
bis  Anleitunff  z,  Studutm  d,papuldren  DogmvUik  (1779., 


criticism  of  the  tcfxt  of  the  N.T.,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  .  1789,  several  ed.),  a  work  considered  at  first  as  retro- 


to  throw  all  his  worlcs  on  other  subjects  entirely  in  the 
shade,  and  to  form  an  epoch  in  that  special  depart- 
ment. In  order  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  his  services, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  this  science  at  the  time.  See  Ckiticism,  Bib- 
LXCAU  Griesbach*8  studies  in  regard  to  the  text  were 
first  directed  to  the  collecting  and  appreciation  of  va- 
rious readings.  This  field  had  often  been  gone  over 
before,  and  it  was  thought  that  much  less  would  be 
discovered  in  it  than  was  found  afterwards  b}'  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  to  some  versions  heretofore  but  little  noticed, 
such  as  the  Philoxenian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Gothic. 


grade  and  inconsequent  by  the  so-called  friends  of 
progress.  His  VorUtungen  v,  Hermeneutih  d,  N.  7*., 
printed  after  his  death  (in  1815),  belone;s  to  the  so-call- 
ed school  of  ^ammo'tca'AufOiica/ interpretation  which 
prevailed  during  the  author's  life,  and  is  such  a  work 
as  would  naturally  be  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Semler 
and  Ernesti. 

"  The  peculiar  principle  of  Griesbach's  system  con- 
sists in  a  division  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  witness  for  the  wioos  read- 
ings of  the  manuscripts  which  it  comprises.  He  thus 
contemplates  the  existence  of  three  distinct  species  of 


Next  he  attempted  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  the  |  texts,  which,  with  respect  to  their  relationship  or  affin- 
idiaa  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  a  history  of  tlie  ancient ,  ity,  are  called  by  Bcngel  ,  families,'  and  by  Semler, 


text  as  a  necessary  basis  for  every  improvement  of  it. 
On  tbb  history,  all  the  details  of  which  have  not, 


Griesbach,  and  Michaelis  'recensions'  or  *  codices,' 
namely:  1.  The  *  Alexandrian'  recension  or  codex. 


however,  proved  correct,  but  have  given  a  great  im-  |  comprehending  manuscripts  which,  in  peculiar  read- 
pulse  to  researches,  Griesbach  founded  a  new  theory  :  ings,  agree  with  the  citations  found  in  the  early  Greek- 
of  criticism,  the  rules  of  which  were  to  regulate  the  £  .yplian  fathers,  particularly  Origen  and  Clemens  of 
choice  and  value  of  the  various  readings  in  individual  \  Alexandria.  2.  The  *  Western'  recension,  which  is 
pa9sag3s,  and  which  was  based  e^iscntially  on  a  combi- ;  identified  with  the  citations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  espe- 
nation  of  historical  fjcts  and  logical  principles.  Final-  cially  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  and  was  used  by  the 
ly,  Griesbach  undertook  the  task  on  which  his  reputa-  Christians  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the  west  of  Europe, 
tion  chiefly  rests,  vix.  the  publication  of  a  critical'^  3.  The  *  Byzantine'  or  Asiatic  recension,  comprising 
amended  edition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  !  numerous  manuscripts  which  were  used  especially  in 
Till  then,  among  nearly  360  editions,  there  had  l)ecn    the  see  of  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  Oriental 


but  two  furms  of  text,  both  originating  in  the  IGth 
century,  when  criticism  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  1  hey 
were  the  so-culled  Teitus  receptuty  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  considered  as  unimpeachalde ;  and  the  Com~ 
ptuiensutn^  which  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    Ben^cl  alone  had  dared  to  depart  somewhat 


provinces,  and  have  furnished  the  received  text,  called 
the  Greek  Vulfzate.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  itself,  yet  no  individual  manu- 
script exhibitfi  any  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  as- 
signed to  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  class,  as  the  pe- 
culiar reading  of  each  of  those  classes  preponderate. 


from  the  former,  and  that  only  by  introducing  a  few  {  Though  Grieslmch  considers  departures  from  the  re- 
readings  of  the  latter.  Griesbach's  innovation  excited  '  ccived  Greek  Vulgate  as  various  readings,  he  does  not 
great  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the  existing  text**.  ;  allow  the  existence  of  any  standard  text  as  a  criterion 
Joachim  Hartmann,  professor  at  Rostock,  attacked  him  ^  for  determining  which  are  genuine  or  spurious  read- 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1775 ;  but  tills,  as  well  as  othi*r  simi-  i  ing^,  his  object  being  to  show,  not  the  character  of  par- 
lar  attacks,  were  answered  by  the  preface  of  Grios- 1  ticular  deviations  from  any  individual  recension,  but 
bach's  second  edition.  His  edition)*  of  the  N.  T.  ap-  I  the  general  coincidence  of  manuscripts  with  one  recen- 
peared  in  the  following  order:  1.  Libri  \.  T.  historici  sion  or  codex  more  than  with  another.    The  authorized 


(Hjille,  1774,  pt.  i,  ii),  containing  the  first  th;ee  gospels 
arranged  synoptically.  To  this  belongs  as  vol.  ii  (1775), 
the  first  edition  of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation,  and 
to  the  latter,  again  as  vol.  i,  a  second  (non-synoptical) 
edition  of  the  historical  books.    The  synopsis  was  after- 


text  does  not  regulate,  but  is  regulated  by  his  critical 
opinion  of  its  comparative  value ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  various  readings  form  a  floating  medium 
in  which  the  genuine  text  is  considered  to  be  in  all  in- 
stances discoverable.     However,  although  he  professes 


wards  reprinted,  sometimes  separately.    2.  The  princi- 1  to  determine  the  value  of  readings  by  the  number  of 
pal  edition  (Hille,  and  London,  1706, 1806,  2  pts.  8vo),  j  classes  by  which  they  are  supported,  he  constantly  dis- 


very  complete,  and  with  importunt  prolegomena.  3. 
A  costly  edition  (Leipz.  4  vols,  small  4to,  or  small  folio, 
1803-1807,  in  copper  types ;  4th  and  5th  pocket  edi- 
tions, Leipzig,  1805, 1825),  like  the  preceding,  but  with 
the  principal  variations  only.  A  new  edition  of  the 
principal  critical  work  of  Griesbach  was  commenced 
in  1827  by  David  Schulz,  but  the  first  part  only  has 
appojred.  The  text  of  Griesbach  hns  not  remained 
intact  in  all  the»e  editions.  It  has  often  been  used  or 
referred  to  liy  others,  and  its  peculiar  readings,  at  least, 
are  alwavs  introduced  in  the  new  critical  editions*. 
The  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are,  De  codid' 


plays  a  very  decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrian 
class,  which  he  places  far  above  the  two  others  in  the 
rank  of  authority,  a  few  manuscripts  of  this  recension 
lieing  supposed  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of  such  as  be- 
long to  the  Byzantine  recension,  which  he  regards  as 
certainly  the  most  untrustworthy  of  all  (Prol.  Ixxii). 
The  reason  assigned  by  Griesbach  for  this  decision  is 
the  fact  that  the  Greek  transcripts  of  this  class  contain 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  suspected  readings,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  learned  copy- 
ists in  making  successive  alterations ;  and  finding  the 
coincidence  of  the  numerous  scriptural  quotations  of 


btu  ew.  origemanU  (1771): — Cum  in  fdgtoriam  ferhu  Origen  of  Alexandria  with  the  celebrated  Greek  man- 
epp,  pool.  (1777)  :  —  SymbulcB  critica  ad  gupplend'it  et  j  uscript  of  the  New  Testament  from  that  city  to  l)e  very 
corrigenda^  vanas  N.  T,  iectione*  (pt.  i,  1785 ;  ii,  1793^ :  |  gtriking,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  passages  now  ex- 
— Commentariui  criiicut  in  textum  Gr.  X.  T.  (1794  sq.).  i  tant  in  this  father's  writings,  of  the  commencement  of 
Little  need  be  said  of  his  other  workR.  They  are  j  the  3d  centnr}',  discover  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the 
mostly  academical  essays  on  exegesis,  hi.«tory,  and  i  purest  text  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  to  be 


dogmatics,  and  were  published  by  Gabler  in  2  parts 
(^Kleinere  Schriflen^  1825).  Some  of  them,  however, 
possess  yet  a  certain  interest,  as  serving  to  show  the 
progress  made  by  science  under  the  influence  of  the- 

III.~S  s  s 


that  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscripts.  His  ultimate 
choice  of  readings  is  consequently  determined  by  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  in  confirmation  of  which  he  often 
adduces  much  collateral  evidence  from  the  primitive 
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fathers  and  versions ;  and  of  the  readings  thus  proved 
to  be  genuine  is  formed  his  corrected  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Against  the  complicated  hypothesis  on 
which  Griesbacb  bus  based  his  system  of  recensions 
many  very  important  objections  were  urged  by  learn- 
ed Biblical  critics  of  Germuny  (as  by  Hartraann,  men- 
tioned above),  and  in  £ngland,  especially  by  archbish- 
op Lawrence  and  Dr.  Frederick  Nolan.  The  primary 
fact  enforced  by  Griesbacb,  that  tlie  Alexandrian  read- 
ings which  are  supported  by  the  quotations  of  Origen 
possess  the  highest  authority  of  all,  is  disputed  by  pro- 
fessor Matthise,  of  Moscow,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  greater  confidence  by  pro- 
fessor Martin  Scholz,  of  Bonn,  in  tlie  prolegomena  to 
bis  vBTy  learned  and  elaborate  edition,  founded  on  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  Griesbacb.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscripts  are  acknowledged  by  Scholz 
to  be  more  ancient,  but  he  asserts  them  to  be  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  others,  and  contends  that  in  Alexandria 
the  alterations  of  the  text  principally  originated.  He 
divides  all  the  manuscripts,  not,  as  Griesbacb,  into  three, 
but  into  two  classes,  the  Byzantine  and  the  Alexan- 
drian, in  which  latter  he  includes  the  Western ;  and  he 
gives  a  decided  superiority  to  the  authority  of  the  By- 
zantine recensions,  which,  in  opposition  to  Griesbacb, 
he  strenuously  maintains  to  be  directly  derived  from 
the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  them- 
selves. The  work  by  archbishop  Lawrence  on  this 
subject  is  entitled  Remark*  upon  the  SytUmatical  CUu- 
iijicaiion  of  Manuscripts  adoptedby  Dr.  Grittbach  (1814, 
8vo).  The  learned  author  states  that  he  considers 
Griesbacb  to  be  what  bishop  Marsh  denominated  him, 
'the  most  consummate  critic  that  ever  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  ;*  but  in  the  course  of 
his  critical  strictures  on  the  origin  and  execution  of 
his  plan  of  appreciating  manuscripts,  he  employs  the 
severest  terms  of  censure,  observing  that  *  Griesbach's 
mode  of  investigation  is  unsatisfactory,  his  classifica- 
tion fallacious,  and  his  statement  of  the  number  of  read- 
ings inaccurate;  that  no  such  classification  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament  is  possible ;  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  species  of  texts  being  a  diet  only 
synthetically  presumed,  and  not  capable  of  any  ana- 
lytical demonstration  ;  so  that  the  student  finds  he  is 
treading,  not  on  solid  ground,  but  on  a  critical  quick- 
sand.* Griesbacb  was  long  and  severely  attacked  by 
Trinitarian  writers  as  an  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  having 
rejected  from  his  text  the  celebrated  passage  respect* 
ing  the  three  that  bare  witness  (1  John  v,  7),  and  also 
for  inserting  oc  for  ^c<>C  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  ILvpiov 
for  Ocoi;  in  Acts  xx,  28.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  points  in  his  critical  works,  the  commendation 
and  patronage  of  the  Unitarians  were  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  apostol- 
ical writings,  he  makes  the  following  solemn  declara- 
tion :  '  Ut  iniquas  suspiciones  omnes,  quantum  in  me 
est,  amoliar,  et  hominibus  malevolis  calumniandi  an- 
sani  piieripiam,  publico  profiteor,  atque  Deum  testor, 
neittiquam  me  de  veritate  istius  dogmatis  dubitare  ;* 
and  to  this  may  be  added  a  statement  from  his  Prok" 
ffonunttj  namely,  that  ^  nulla  emendatio  a  recentioribns 
editorilms  tentata  ullani  Scriptuiae  Sacrse  doctrinam 
immutat,  aut  evertit,*  though  ^paucie  sensnm  senten- 
tiarum  aflSciunt.'  The  laborious  and  minutely  learn- 
ed work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  entitle<l  .-Ifi  Inquiry 
into  the  Inteffrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgtife,  or  Receivtd  Teji 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1815,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  presenting  evidence  to  suit  vert  the  critical  m'p- 
tom  of  Griesbacb,  and  to  establish  the  position  since 
taken  by  professor  Scholz  and  others,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  not  the  Alexandrian,  codices  are  the  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  *Griesbach's  theory,*  says  Dr. 
Nolan,  *  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  those  that  have 
unsettled  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  entire  can- 
on. His  corrected  text  can  be  received  only  as  a  proof 
•f  the  general  corruption  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 


of  the  faithlessness  of  the  traditionary  testinony  by 
which  it  is  supported,  since  he  states  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal classes  of  text,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western, 
have  lieen  interpolated  in  every  part :  that  the  author- 
ized Greek  version  exhibits  150,000  various  readings, 
and  has  remained- 1400  years  in  its  present  state  of  cor- 
ruption ;  that  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  reser- 
vation by  which  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  can  be  saved ;  for  if,  in  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  ages,  corruption  was  prevalent,  whatever  be 
the  text  gathered  out  of  the  immense  number  of  vari- 
ous readings,  it  may  be  as  well  any  other  as  that  orig- 
inally delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.'  Griesbach 
indeed  declares,  in  his  Symbola  Critiooe^  that  tlra  man- 
uscripts of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions, 
on  which  his  system-  is  founded,  were  grossly  corrap*- 
ed  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles;  that 
those  which  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem  were  cor- 
rupted in  every  page  by  marginal  scholia  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  fathers,  and  contained  innnmeraUe 
and  very  serious  erron  (Mnnumeros  gravissimoeqae 
errores').  He  further  states  in  the  same  treatifte  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  printed  editions  of  the 
works  of  Origen,  on  the  fidelity  of  his  different  traa- 
scriberp,  on  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations,  or,  finally, 
on  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  be  quoted ; 
so  that,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  we  have  only  to  take 
his  own  account  of  the  state  in  which  he  finds  the  be.sl 
part  of  his  materials  to  discover  the  extreme  insecuri- 
ty of  the  &hric  which  he  has  raised  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. 'His  innovations,*  continues  the  same  learned 
divine,  'are  formidable  in  number  and  natnre ;  bis  cor- 
rections proscribe  three  important  passages  (already 
named)  affecting  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  inspind 
text ;  for  a  proof  once  established  of  its  partial  cormp- 
tion  in  important  matters  must  involve  its  character 
for  general  fidelity ;  and  the  deservedly  high  charac- 
ter and  singular  merit  of  this  learned  edition  must 
heighten  apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  attempts  thus 
made  to  undermine  the  authoritv  of  the  rteeived  text, 
for  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  its  execution  must  al- 
ways command  respect.'  **  See  Herzog,  Beal-Lna^do- 
pddie,  V,  889 ;  English  CydupedicL,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  JN  oit- 
veUe  Bioffraphie  Gmerale,  xxii,  25;  Kothe,  Griesback*s 
LebeasbeschreibuHff  (Jena,  1812) ;  Seller,  Bermeaeutics, 
p.  840  sq.;  Home,  IiUrvdudum  to  tke  Scriptut^ 
vol,  ii. 

Griffen,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  June  6, 1792. 
When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh.     Soon  afler  his  coaver»k>n  be 
was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  body  (except  for  a  short  in- 
terval) for  fifty  years.     In  1853  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  his  Conference,  and  continued  in  that  office  un-> 
til  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Kye,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 
1861.     Among  the  members  of  bis  Conference  he  was 
the  youngest  man  of  bis  age ;  his  cheeks  had  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth ;  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic ;  his  voice 
retained  its  clearness  and  compass  to  the  last;  "his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."    His 
activity,  his  vigor,  his  sprightly  humor,  and  his  flow  of 
ftpirits  seemed  as  perfect  at  the  last  Conference  be  at- 
tended as  they  had  ever  been.     He  giew  more  and 
more  genial  as  life  advanced,  and  his  Christian  grace* 
fihone  out  more  clearly.     He  was  remarkable  for  bis 
punctualit}'  as  well  as  for  his  patient  labor.     Few  nwn 
have  performed  more  unrequited  toil  for  the  Cfaarch 
than  he.     He  was  treasurer  for  many  years  of  the 
Board  of  Conference  Trustees,  and  also  of  the  Ministers' 
Mutual  Assistance  Society.     He  rendered  his  services 
with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  without  any  compewaip 
tion.     He  had  been  appointed  for  the  third  tine  to 
Kingston,  but  never  reached  his  field  of  lal>or.    God 
had  prepared  for  him  a  mansion  In  heaven,  and  be  en- 
tered it  suddenly.     His  Master  kindly  brought  the 
season  of  earthly  labor  and  eternal  repoee  close  «o  each 
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Griffin,  Edmund  Dorr,  A.M.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 1804. 
Early  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  classical  proficiency  in 
the  composition  of  some  Latin  poems  and  poetic  ver- 
sion5i,  which  were  considered  to  possess  rare  excellence. 
In  1828  he  passed  A.B.  in  Columbia  College  with  dis- 
tinguished honor;  and  haying  studied  theology  two 
years  in  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  1826.  After  supplying 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Utica,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Gen.Theolog.  Semina- 
ry ;  he  became  rector  of  St.  James's,  New  York,  and  the 
Associate  Church  of  Bloomlngdale,  officiating  also  tem- 
porarily in  Christ's  Church,  New  York,  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Lyell.  In  1828,  his  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, April  13, 1830,  on  the  History  of  Literature,  con- 
tinuing the  series  which  his  friend.  Prof.  McVickar, 
had  been  obliged  to  suspend  on  account  of  iU  health. 
Griffin's  lectures  had  great  success ;  and  measures 
were  in  progress  for  the  forms  tion  of  a  new  chair  of 
history  in  the  college  expressly  for  him,  when,  during 
the  vacation,  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
bow.els,  and  died  Aug.  81, 1880.  His  MSS.  were  pub- 
lished after  bis  death  by  his  friend  McVickar  under 
the  title  Bemams  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Griffin  (N.  Y.,2  vols. 
8vo).  They  contain  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of 
which  are  in  Latin ;  an  account  of  travels  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1829 ;  notes  on  France,  En^i;- 
land,  and  Scotland  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830 ;  extracts 
from  his  lectures,  and  some  essays  written  while  a  stu- 
dent. See  McVickar,  Notice  (in  the  Pre&ce  of  the 
XemaiHi  of  R,  E.  G.) ;  Cyclop,  of  American  LUerature^ 
ii,  391 ;  ChritUan  Btview,  iv,  856 ;  Spragne,  AimaUy  v, 
671. 


Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790  with  distin- 
guished honor.  After  teaching  for  a  time  at  Derby, 
he  studied  theology  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  was  licensed  in  1792.  He  commenced 
his  labors  at  New  Sulem,  supplied  at  Farmington,  and 
then  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
Hartford,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1795.  In 
1800  he  visited  New  Jersey,  and  supplied  in  Orange  for 
a  short  time,  ¥(hen  he  accepted  a  call  from  Newark, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1801,  as  colleague  to 
Dr.  M*Whorter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bartlett 
professorship  in  Andover,  and  in  1811  was  installed  in 
I'ark-straet  Church,  Boston.  In  1812- 13  he  delivered 
bis  celebrated  Park-street  lectures.  On  resigning  bis 
charge  In  Boston  he  returned  to  Newark,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  1815.  He 
interested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Africans, 
the  American  Bible  and  United  Foreign  Mission  So- 
cieties. In  1821  he  was  appointed  president  of  VVil- 
liams  College,  and  filled  that  office  most  ably  and  ac- 
ceptably for  fifteen  years,  resigning  it  in  1836,  and  re- 
tiring to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 1837. 
His  mtnistr}"  was  marked  by  numerous  revivals.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  proportions. 
*■ '  The  peculiar  cast  of  his  preaching  and  other  religious 
instructions  and  appeals  was  formed,  mora  perhaps 
than  that  of  many  other  groat  minds,  by  his  cherished 
habit  of  precise  discrimination  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  prevalent  tbeolog}'.  In  his  course  of  teaching 
in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  currant  distinctions 
with  great  accuracy  and  decision.  His  theological 
writings  are  distingnisbed  by  lucid  and  energetic  state- 
ments of  the  main  points  belonging  to  the  theological 
riews  of  the  time,  and  in  such  statements  his  ability 


was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  of  the  age.  His  tasta 
for  those  theolo^cal  distinctions,  his  high  sense  of  their 
value,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  using  them, 
gave  his  most  rhetorical  pulpit  discourses  remarkable 
internal  coherence  and  compactness,  and  enabled  him 
to  commsind  the  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  force 
of  a  ver^'  stringent  logic.  The.  great  prominence  and 
intense  light  in  which  he  placed  some  leading  points 
of  religious  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  his 
theological  discussions.  This  trait  is  conspicuous  in 
his  Park-street  lectures,  his  work  on  the  Atonement, 
and  some  smaller  publications  on  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Griffin  are  widely  attested  by  the  pro- 
found and  general  respect  for  his  memory,  and  by  the 
evident  fruits  of  his  labore.  His  power  of  clear,  pene- 
trating, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive thought — ^his  skill  and  force  in  argprnient,  bis  rhe- 
torical genius  and  culture,  his  eloquence,  his  majestic 
person  and  manner,  all  pervaded  and  controlled  by  his 
enlightened  religious  devotion,  performed  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  greats 
er  lights  of  his  age' '  (J.  W.  Yeomans,  cited  by  Spragne). 
He  published  The  Ej  tent  of  the  Atonement  (1S19, 12mo): 
—Divine  Efficiency  (1833, 12mo)  i—Ccuual  Power  ofRe- 
generaHon,  etc.  (1834),  and  numerous  Sermons  Ad- 
dresses^ Orations^  and  Lectures^  from  1805  to  1883. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iv, 26 ;  Bibliotheca  SacrOj  Jan.  1858 ; 
Princeton  Review^  xi,  404 ;  ilm.  Bib,  Rep,  iii,  623 ;  iV.  ^4. 
Rev,  xxxiv,  119 ;  Cooke,  Recollections  of  E,  D,  Griffin 
(Boston,  1866, 8vo). 

Griffith,  Brnjamik,  a  minister  prominent  among 
the  early  Baptists  in  America.  He  was  bom  in  County 
Cardigan,  South  Wales,  in  1688,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1710,  settling  in  Montgomery  township,  Penn. 
He  was  baptized  in  1711,  called  to  the  ministry  in  1722, 
and  ordained  in  1725.  He  enjoyed  a  successful  minis- 
try, labored  extensively,  and  churches  still  exist  that 
were  formed  in  the  field  of  his  itinerant  labors.  He 
published— 1.  A  Treatise  of  Ckwrch  Discipline  :— 2. 
Vindication  nftJie  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrect'on : — 3.  An- 
steer  to  "  The  Divine  Right  of  Infant  Baptism,"  printed 
by  B.  Franklin,  1747.  He  also  wrote  An  Essay  on  the 
Power  and  Duty  of  cm  Association,  and  left  it  in  MS.  It 
was  published  in  1832.     He  died  in  1768.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Grlmshaw,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1708,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
1731.  After  spending  some  years  as  minister  of  Todmor- 
den,  near  Rochdale,  he  was  appointed  in  1742  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1745  he  en- 
tered int'O  a  close  union  with  the  Methodists,  acted  as  Mr. 
Weslev's  assistant  in  what  was  known  as  the  Haworth 
circuit,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  7, 
1763,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  connection  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  author  of  a 
Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  Afethodists,  printed  in  1749, 
and  republished  with  his  biography.  **  He  was  of  a 
cheerful,  generous  turn  of  mind,  very  courteous,  and 
open  as  the  day  in  his  conversation  with  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  8pok<; 
with  great  fluency,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
ability  and  approbation."  W^esley  said  of  him,  "  He 
carries  fire  wherever  he  goes." — Myles,  Life  of  Grnn- 
shaso;  Crowther, /*ortra»Vttr«  of  Methodism;  Newton, 
Memoirs  of  Grimnhato  (Lond.  1799,  12mo) ;  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  i,  258 ;  Wesley,  [Vorks,  iv,  117  ; 
vi,  750. 

Grind  O^^t  tachan',  to  crush  small,  Esod.  xxxii, 
20 ;  Deut.  ix,  21 ;  specially  with  a  hand-mill,  Judg. 
xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  8 ;  also  tropically,  to  oppress  the 
poor  by  exaction,  Isa.  iii,  15.  In  the  expression  "  let 
my  wife  grind  for  another,"  Job  xxi,  10,  it  is  put  as  the 
picture  of  abject  poverty  and  degradation,  i.  e.  let  her 
become  his  mill-wench  or  menial ;  comp.  Exod.  xi,  5 ; 
Isa.  xlvii,  2).     See  Grits.     In  the  earliest  ages  men 
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took  the  paioi  to  roiit  the  kenwls  of  gnin  (5f  rr.  ad 
^n.  i,  1S4).  .ncl  to  pound  tliem  (Hliny,  xviii,  'iS)  in  ■ 
mortar  (OFia-a,  rtSITS)  with  «  pisUe  (eomp.  NuuiL.xi, 
S),  and  thli  metliud  of  prepirin);  it  is  alill  common  (in 
■DiiillenumpinentO  anionic  the  modera  Arabs  (Burck- 
liardt,  Waiabg,  p.  3*1).     Yet  tlie   hand-mill  (nn^, 
'lifts,  xif>ufiuXq)  ii  an  ancient  invenlioii  (kc  Virgil. 
Moret.  )9),  for  it  was  early  employed  by  tiie  Helnewi 
(Numb,  xi,  8),  and  continued  In  use  by  tbem  to  tbe 
ittteat  age  (being  often  alluded  to  in  ttie  Talmud  under 
the  name  T7  S3  B:'nn,  or  (fi;^  B?n?),  and  is  Mill  in 
common  us's  (in  vilkgei)  among  the  OrienuU  (Nle- 
Lubr.SsKAr.  p.31i  Trur.  1,150;  conip.  Laburd?.6'«fll' 
nMo(awe,  p.  59).     It  consisted  o  m      toes 
AttmB-.  il,  1,  lU);  tbe  upper  one  tfa   nder  V 
xxiv,6i  SSam.ii,Slior,rulI  9     he 
piece,  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  in  tireek,   ivc 
cotiidu)  was  movable  and  sligh           net      loaalo 
the  surf  jce  of  the  alationnry  low  nn       D 
Job  xli,  16;  Gr,  /ivti|,  Lit.  me.  puo 
ftimities)  worked  by  the  wuine 
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(see  Herod,  ir,  !,  and  compare  tlie  tradition  that  Ung 
ZedekUh  was  thua  treated,  Ewald,  Irr.  Giik.  iii.Ui). 
An  allusion  to  the  noiie  of  these  mills,  as  being  uine. 
what  pleating  to  the  domestic  eir  (tike  that  ofa  icgd- 
em  rMiffec-mill.  which  eonvrys  an  iatimalioD  of  fatmc 
comfort'), seenta  lobe  contained  in  Jcr.  xxv.IO;  E«l. 
xU,);  Mev.iviii.M;  others,  however,  consider  Ikcsc 
passo^s  to  refrr  to  the  ein^^ing,  nr  rather  artesniin;, 
of  the  females  emptoynd,  as  a  means  of  diversion  dur- 
ing their  toil,  or  lo  drown  tiie  grotinft  of  the  mill- 
stones (Hackett,  lUattra.  of  Script,  p.  SO).  It  was  hm 
Uwful  to  distrain  the  family  hand-mill  for  debt(Dtiit. 
xxiv,  C).  In  later  tiniea  large  mtlU,  worked  by  aM«, 
were  used  (li'sn  i^  O^n-J,  Buxtorf,  /.encnt  Ciall. 
•2        aa        th  "'  0"  Xot  ocix.;!-,  Matt.  iviii.S) 

an     K  man      an      molani,  Votto,  R.  R.  i,  19,  9  ; 
m  to  A  A     ,4;  Ovid, /a.*,  vi,  31S; 

U       SM  pule}.  Ufhm.  tU,  p.  153, 

B         Dtgrl  and  as  are  still  foaad  in 

Eas       B        hard       prudii:  p.  41;    KuUntoB.  i. 
Riui        UppB       UO      (On  the  aul.ject  gent'- 
eeF       Goe        i)e;iu(r.iiu  rrt.Cygn.lTSO;  olw 
ictaa  Hotaci'el,  Dt  molU  aoaa- 

tilll  Tti.  Gcd,.Di,  i'ii;  *1» 
L'golini,  ii.;    Beckmana, 
fitd.  ii.  1  sq. ;  )Ian((DS,  in 
Vrmairtt  dr  i'l*M<U  Reg- 
alt  cLxa.  dldlt.  iii,  441  sq.). 
See  Miu. 
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Magdalen  College.  Cam- 
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bnted  for  bis  epbcopal  abilities  and  admirable  endow- 
ments  for  spiritual  government,  as  well  as  bis  sinjpilar 
learning.  The  High  -  cburchmen  CiaII  him  an  ultra- 
Protestant,  from  the  favor  he  showed  to  ths  Puritans, 
and  from  bis  abhorrence  of  Koinanixing  tendencies. 
His  RemoMt,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  appeared  in 
Cambridije,  1848  (8 vo).— Jones,  Chrlitian  li  ^.  p.  19*»; 
Neil,  Hiitory  of  ike  Putituns,  vol.  i ;  Burnet,  histniy  of 
the  kefonncUiony  vols,  ii,  iii;  Str>'pe,  Hfe  and  AcU  of 
Ahp.  Grinded  (Oxford,  1821,  dvo). 

Gtis'wold,  Alexander  Vibts,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch,  was  bom  April  22, 
1766,  in  Simsbnry,  Conn.,  and  died  in  lioston  Feb.  15, 
1843.  He  early  evinced  great  capacity,  and  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  unto- 
ward circumstances  thwarted  his  desire  of  taking  a  col- 
legiate course.  After  studying  law  for  several  years, 
he  decidpd  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  orders  in  1794,  officiating  in  the  parishes  of 
Pl3'mouth,  Harwinton,  and  Litchfield ;  was  ordained  in 
1795,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  three  parishes 
named  until  1804,  when  be  accepted  Bristol  parish,  R.  I. 
In  1809  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Litcltileld, 
and  bad  accepted  the  call,  but,  being  elected  in  May, 
1810,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  then  embracing 
AIa8sacbusett«,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine,  the  purposed  change  was  nnt  consummated. 
He  was  consecrated  in  May,  1811,  and  for  some  years 
discharged  the  double  duty  of  bishop  and  parish  priest. 
**The  3'ear  1812  was  signalized  by  an  extensive  revi- 
val of  religion  under  his  ministry,"  and  ** again  and 
again  his  flock  was  visited  with  similar  seasons  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  I^ord."  In  reply  to 
objections  made  against  such  "awakenin.i^  or  reforma- 
tions,'* he  published  some  paperv  on  "  Prayer-meetings 
and  Revivals,"  in  which  be  ably  and  zealously  vindi- 
cates them  from  "the  exaggerated  charges  of  disorder, 
fanaticism,  and  delusion,"  and  maintains  that  under 
proper  guidance  they  promote  the  religious  life  and 
power  of  the  Church.  Yielding  to  the  general  desire 
that  his  residence  should  be  more  centrally  locate<1  for 
his  diocese,  in  1829  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  removed  thither  in  1830. 
He  remained  in  Salem  until  1835,  when  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  his  independent  episcopal  support, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  exclusively  to  his  episcopal  duties.  In  1842 
he  was  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
bishop,  whose  consecration  was  his  last  ordaining  act. 
He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  Bishop  Griswold 
was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  clergy  of  his 
Church  for  his  evangelical  spirit  and  earnest  religious 
life.  His  ohi'f  works  are,  On  the  Reformation  and  the 
ApotioUc  Office  (Boston,  12mo)  '.—Sermons  (Phila.  1830, 
8vo) : — Prayen  (N.  Y.) : — Remarks  on  Social  Prayer- 
meetings  (l^oaXxm^  1858, 12mo).  See  Stone,  Life  of  Bisk-' 
op  Grisicold  (Phila.  1844, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  nnalsj  v,  415 
>425 ;  CkriMkin  Observer,  July,  1843 ;  Allibone,  Diei, 
of  Authors,  i,  744.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Grits  from  wheat  appears  fk-om  the  Sept.  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  19 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  to  be  designated  by  the  Heb. 
riB^,  riphoth'  (Vulg.  ptisancs,  A.  V.  "ground  com," 
'^  wheat").  This  kind  of  meal  food  is  still  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  the  Turks  especially  employ  it  in 
time  of  war  (Faber,  in  Harmer,  ii,  26).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  "^bp,  kali\  or  **  parched  com,"  of  2  Sam. 

xvii,  28,  appears  to  be  the  roasted  kernels  of  the  newly- 
ripe  grain,  which  is  still  eaten  in  that  manner  in  Pal- 
estine (Robinson,  ii,  668).     See  Corn. 

Grizzled  (T^3,  hnrod^,  spotted),  party-colored  or 
variegated,  as  goats  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12)  or  horses  (Zech. 
vi,  8,  6). 

Groin.  The  edge  formed  by  an  intersection  of  two 
vaults  (or  curved  ceilings).  During  the  early  part  of 
the  Romanesque  period  the  groins  were  left  perfectly 


plain,  but  later,  and  especially  through  the  Gothic  pe* 
nod,  they  were  invariably  covered  with  ribs  (or  mould- 
ings). 

Groningen  School.    See  Hofstedb. 

Groningeniflts,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  who 
met  at  certain  stated  fieriods  in  the  city  of  (jroningen. 
— Mosheim,  Church  IJistory,  cent,  xvii,  div.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
v,§8. 

Groot.  Geert  (Lat.  Gerhardas  Magnus),  was  Imrn 
at  Deventer  in  1340,  studied  in  Paris,  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  Cologne.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  considerable  property  and  of  several 
prebends,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  luxurious  life, 
from  which  he  was  recalled  tigr  a  serious  sickness  and 
the  impressive  exhortations  of  a  friend,  the  Carthusian 
Henry  Aeger.  Thoroughly  reformed,  he  entered  the 
monastery*  of  Monkhuvsen,  near  Antwerp;  l>ut  he  left 
it  again  after  three  years,  in  order  to  become  a  travel- 
ling preacher.  In  union  with  (lorence  Radwyn,  be 
&4tablisbed  at  Deventer  the  Society  of  the  Brethren 
of  Common  Life,  which  was  sanctioned  in  1376  by 
Gregory  XI.  He  died  at  Deventer  of  the  plague, 
August  20, 1384.  He  wrote  De  Veridica  Ptrdictitione 
Evange.'ii: — De  Sacris  Libris  StuJendis  (both  in  Kem- 
pis.  Opera,  U  iii).  Thirty-three  treatises  of  his  remain 
in  MS.  See  Ullmann,  Rfomers  before  the  Refonna- 
tion,  vol.  i ;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Christi,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iii, 
p.  612-644;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.  Groot. 
See  Bbsthrbit  op  the  Common  Life. 

Groot,  De.    See  Gbotius  ;  Hop9tbdb. 

Gropper,  Johanit,  a  German  Romanist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Soest  in  15^*1,  became  successively  canon  of 
Cologne,  provost  of  Bonn,  and  archdeacon  and  provost 
of  St  Gereon  of  Cologne.  He  convoked  a  provincial 
synod  in  1536  with  the  intention  of  effecting  some  re- 
forms, and  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  Y  to  the 
religious  assembly  of  1541  at  Re;;cnsburg;  ho  is  even 
said  to  have  framed  the  Interim  which  was  there  de- 
cided on.  In  1548  he  went  to  Soest,  to  reform  the 
churches  of  that  place  agreeably  to  the  Interim.  In 
1551,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  Conncfl 
of  Trent,  the  pope  called  him  to  Home  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  him.  Here  he  died,  March  12, 1558. 
Gropper  belonged  to  the  class  of  milder  Romanists  who, 
at  tlxe  time  of  the  Reformation,  sought  to  reunite  the 
Protestants  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  by  means  of  con- 
ciliatory measures.  His  principal  works  are,  Antili- 
dogma  (against  the  archbL^hop  Hermann,  Cologne, 
1544) : — InstittUio  catholica  (1550): — Von  wahrer  n,  blei- 
bender  Gegenwart  d.  Leibes  u.  Btutes  Christi  (1556) : — 
Capita  initilutionis  ad  pietatem  (1557),  etc. — Herzoj;, 
RecU-Encykl,  s.  v. ;  DieriDger,  KathoL  ZeUschrift  (vol. 
ii,  1844). 

Grosseteste,  Groce-teste,  GkostQst,  Grost* 
head,  Groshead  (Capito,  '*  Qui  cognominatus  est 
a  plnribus  Gbossum-cafut,"  Trivet,),  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  states- 
man, mathematician,  astronomer,  natural  philosopher, 
poet,  moralist,  and  teacher,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  various  forms  of  the  name  indi* 
cate  that  it  was  a  descriptive  epithet,  agnomen,  of  by- 
name, rather  than  a  family  designation,  which  was  still' 
no  common  appendage.  The  nickname  has  been  ren- 
dered historical  by  the  career  of  its  bearer,  who  coir- 
tended  with  pope  and  king,  was  the  eariy  ooimsellor 
of  Simon  De  Montfort,  the  teacher,  patron,  and  friend 
of  Roger  Bacon  and  Adam  De  Marisco,  the  colleague 
of  the  scarcely  less  eminent  Rol>ert  Bacon  and  Richard 
Fitzakre.  He  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  first 
transkitor  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  his  con- 
tinued reputation  is  mainly  due  to  his  strenuous  and 
l>oId  resistance  to  the  conmptions  of  the  Church  at 
home,  and  to  the  vices  of  the  papal  court.  The  thir- 
teenth century  is  one  of  the  most  active,  bustling, 
eventful,  and  important  in  the  wliole  series  of  the  a0Ub 
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It  is  crowded  with  great  personages.  It  is  fall  of 
mighty  events  attendant  on 

The  spirit  of  the  yean  to  come, 
Yearning  to  mix  himaelf  with  life. 

Kot  the  least  notable  of  these  matations  occurred  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  laid,  in  the 
midat  of  anarchy  and  strife,  the  foundations  of  the 
English  Church,  the  English  jurisprudence,  the  Eng- 
lish liberties,  the  English  language,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  science,  in  all  of  these  moyements  Robert 
Grosseteste  was  concerned,  and  on  all  these  forms  of 
national  development  he  left  the  impress  of  his  genius 
and  character. 

Lift, — Robert  Grosseteste  was  bom,  about  1176,  at 
Stradbrooke,  in  the  county  of  SufiPblk,  England.  His 
origin  was  extremely  humble,  and  little  is  known  of 
his  early  career  except  that  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
that  law,  physic,  and  divinity  all  received  his  atten- 
tion. He  is  supposed  to  have  extended  his  education 
at  Paris,  and  to  have  held  a  chair  in  its  university. 
He  owed  his  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  apparently 
to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  had  lieen  com- 
mended by  a  letter  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  His  su- 
perior died  in  1199,  but  his  character  and  talents  se- 
cured promotion.  Between  1214  and  1232  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Northampton, 
and  Leicester,  and  various  other  livings,  including  the 
prebend  of  Clifton  at  Lincoln.  In  1224,  at  the  request 
of  Agnellus,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  he  became 
reader  in  the  recently  founded  Franciscan  school  at 
Oxford,  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  career  of  that 
university  (Eccleston,  Dt  Advtniu  Fratntm  Minorum^ 
c,  v.).  This  function  he  discharged  till  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  It  was  probably  during  these  years 
that  he  was  rector  scholarum,  or  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  associated  with  Robert  Bacon,  the 
head  of  the  Dominican  school  there.  In  January,  1232, 
he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Rome,  but  was  retained  by 
his  bishop.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  resigned  all  his  prefer- 
ments in  the  Church  except  his  prebendal  stall  at  Lin- 
coln. His  own  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  perpetu- 
ated in  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  to  his  friend  {Epp. 
viii,  ix).  During  this  year  he  had  undertaken  the  de- 
fence of  the  Jews  against  the  outrageous  persecutions 
and  criminations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  since 
the  Jewish  massacre  at  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  He 
further  manifested  his  solicitude  for  them  by  laboring 
for  their  conversion.  His  zeal  is  illustrated  by  his 
V  Letter  and  his  treatise  De  Cettatione  Legalutm.  His 
acquisition  of  Hebrew  ipay  have  been  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  this  intervention.  In  1285  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  His  promotion  is 
commemorated  by  our  earliest  English  poet,  Robert  of 
Gloucester : 

Maiiiter  Roberd  Omce  teste  thulke  ler  was  al  so 

Uacred  biMop  of  Llncolne  at  Seinte  Edmunde  at  Redlnge. 

His  duties  were  onerous ;  the  diocese  was  the  largest 
and  the  most  populous  in  the  realm  (i^.  xli).  His 
new  cares  did  not  diminish  at  any  time  his  active  in- 
terest in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  owned  his 
jurisdiction. 

When  he  accepted  the  mitre  there  was  general  dis- 
order among  the  ecclesiastics  subjected  to  him ;  there 
was  a  total  want  of  settled  discipline  i  there  was  con- 
stant recalcitration  against  authority;  there  was  re- 
fractoriness in  his  own  chapter,  which  eventuated  in 
protracted  contention ;  ignorance,  licentiousness,  simo- 
ny, and  greed  were  prevalent.  There  was  twofold  and 
rimnltaneous  danger  from  royal  rapacity  and  papal  ex- 
action. His  position  was  full  of  annoyance  and  has- 
ard,  but  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  correction 
of  abuses,  to  the  resistance  to  encroachment,  and  to  the 
earnest  performance  of  his  solemn  ftinctions.  He  first 
set  his  own  house  in  order,  and  reformed  the  episcopal 
establishment.    A  detailed  and  interesting  oniinanoe 


was  prepared  for  the  governance  of  hb  honeehold  (Ma 
FraneUc.  Append,  ix).  The  sons  of  the  higbctt  nobles, 
among  them  those  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  were  intrust- 
ed to  him  for  training.  He  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
posed for  these  Meve$  his  manual  JJe  Monhua  Pmri  ad 
Mentam,  which  is  an  early  type  of  the  popular  8t<m» 
Ptter  ad  Mtnaam^  of  which  so  many  variations  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  The  Babeeg'  Bcbe. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  episcopacy  he  commenced  the 
visitation  of  the  parishes,  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
etc.,  under  his  rule.  He  frequently  encountered  dis- 
obedience, but  he  proceeded  with  energy  and  firmness. 
The  enmity  thus  provoked  stimulated  an  attempt  to 
poison  him.  His  life  was  saved  by  hia  friend  and 
leech,  John  de  S.  Giles.  One  of  his  reformatory  meas- 
ures has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  medixvul 
literature  and  antiquities.  He  suppressed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  "  Feast  of  Fools**  in  his  cathedral,  designat- 
ing it  as  **  vamtate pietutm  el  vobtptati^t  tpuntmt^  Deo 
odilnle  et  damoni  amcdnW*  {Ep,  xxxii).  The  charao 
ter  of  this  festival  is  copiously  illustrated  in  the  addi- 
tions to  Du  Cange  (tit.  Kaltnda).  Warton  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  FettiimA§morvmj  which  took  place 
on  the  Nativity,  not  on  the  Circumcision.  The  bishop 
also  prohibited  Scot-Ales  in  chapters,  synods,  and  on 
holy  days.  His  earnestness  for  the  spiritoal  impmvs- 
ment  of  his  diocese,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
purity,  and  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  is 
shown  by  his  Pastoral  Letter  or  Constitutions  in  liZS 
(Ep.  lii);  by  his  refusal  to  confer  l>enefices  on  unworthy 
persons,  even  when  powerfully  connected  and  sustain- 
ed {Epp.  xlix,  lii,  Ixxiv) ;  by  his  opposition  to  the 
king's  appointment  of  clerks  as  justices  in  eyre  (Afp. 
xxvii,  xxviii,  Ixxii) ;  by  his  anxiety  to  purchase  fn>in 
John  de  Foxton  his  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(Ep.  xxxiit);  by  his  interference  in  lehalf  of  the 
scholars  of  Oxford  after  their  liotons  attack  on  cardi- 
nal Otho,  and  by  his  consideration  for  them  on  other 
occasions.  To  Grosseteste  is  due  the  special  jurisdic- 
tion conceded  to  the  university  in  1244,  a  privilege  ob- 
tained by  Cambridge  only  sixty  years  later.  His  rig- 
orous episcopal  vbitations  induced  expostulations  from 
Adam  de  Marisco,  and  furnished  a  text  for  the  cen- 
sures of  Matthew  Paris.  They  culminated  in  the 
great  contention  of  1239  with  his  canons,  which  was 
only  settled  six  years  later  by  pontifical  decree.  Its 
commencement  ii  marked  by  an  elaborate  epistle  or 
essay,  which  asserts  the  episcopal  rights  through  all  the 
ponderous  forms  of  scholastic  reasoning  (Ep.  cxxvii). 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  authority  and  oliedience, 
and  of  the  respective  boundaries  of  concurrent  w  con- 
flicting authorities,  was  indeed  the  main  root  of  discord 
in  all  the  great  debates  of  Church  and  State,  of  the  pa> 
pacy  and  the  empire,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

While  this  controversy  was  in  progress  Grosseteste 
displayed  his  accustomed  energy  in  manifold  direc- 
tions. He  raaintoins  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  king,  with  the  queen,  with  the  archl^hop  of  Can- 
terbury ^  with  the  legate,  with  the  cardinals^  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  to  both 
of  which  orders  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  prei 
constant  advice  to  De  Montfort  in  hia  oscillating  for- 
tunes ;  he  constantly  seeks  it  for  himself  from  Adsm 
de  Marisco.  He  keeps  up  and  extends  his  studies  ia 
many  ways.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  monk 
from  St.  Alban*s  and  other  scholar*,  he  translated  the 
spurious  TeMtcmtetUi  of  the  XII  PaUiardkt,  and  other 
Greek  works.  This  version  of  the  Testaments  mar 
have  originated  the  tradition  that  he  translated  the 
Bible.  He  resisted  the  scandalous  appointment  of 
Italians,  Poitevina,  Proven9al8,  and  Savoyards  to  the 
rich  benefices  as  they  fell  vacant  He  opposed  tbs 
extravagance  and  fkvoritism  of  the  kinp,  aind  in  1244 
secured  the  united  reply  of  the  "  Committee  of  XH  on 
royal  expenditures**  that  they  would  not  grant  the  aidi 
demanded  without  a  pledge  of  the  raformation  of 
abuses  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  bj  the  com* 
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mission  for  the  king's  benefit  This  was  the  prelade 
to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  In 
November  of  this  year,  bishop  Grosseteste,  with  his 
fkiond  and  habitnal  adviser,  brother  Adam,  proceeds  to 
the  papal  court  to  look  after  the  appeal  of  his  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  visitatidh.  He  is  thus  present  at  the 
General  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  which  had  been 
summoned  for  the  condemnation,  excommunication, 
and  deposition  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  He  does 
not  appear  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
as.^mblage.  His  remote  diocese,  his  resistance  to  pa- 
pal agi^ession,  the  connection  of  FVoderick  with  Henry 
III  of  England  and  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  may 
have  precluded  any  ardent  sympathy  with  the  fnrious 
arrogance  of  Innocent  IV.  But  his  own  letters  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  show  that  he  sustained  the 
general  action  of  the  pontiff,  whose  cause  was  assured- 
ly that  of  national  liberty  and  independence  against 
the  menace  of  universal  imperialism.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  ominous  year  Grosseteste  returned  to  England, 
having  obtained  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to  his 
authority.  His  right  of  visitation  was  acknowled^^ed, 
but  a  comparison  of  his  letters  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew  Paris  demonstrates  thit  he  did  not  obtain  all 
that  he  demanded  from  the  pope.  It  is  equally  erro- 
neouA  to  sup|)ose  that  he  sacrificed  any  principle  in  urg- 
ing the  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  subsidy  granted 
to  Boniface,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
is  no  abatement  of  his  principle  or  of  his  resolution. 
He  resumes  his  visitations,  and  extends  them  to  the 
rich  monasteries.  They  [Hrovoke  fresh  opposition,  and 
occasion  fresh  complications.  At  the  king's  request, 
he  writes  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  kingly  powers.  Despite  of  all  obstacles,  he 
sturdily  maintains  his  coarse.  He  contends  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  exactions  of  the  king  and  the  intru- 
sion of  foreigners  into  English  beneficos.  He  contin- 
ues his  anxious  supervision  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  is  sedulous  in  offices  of  prudence  and  charity,  es- 
pecially in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  poor  scholiirs. 
He  is  indefiitigable  in  his  own  pursuits.  To  this  pe- 
riod must  be  refiBrred  the  affectionate  letter  of  Adam 
de  Marisco  dissuading  him  from  excessive  study : 
**  Xumjitid  non  est  femperandut  labor  litleralu  itudii 
quod  induidUmter  nottia  quia  fiUaIe$  fpirihtt  erhaurit 
€/  aUenuat  corporis  habitudmem,  erojiperat  aj^ectionem 
et  raHonem  obnubilaif'*  ....  {Ep.  xxxix.)  The 
renewed  resistance  to  his  visitations,  particularly  by 
the  monasteries,  the  dissensions  thus  engendered,  and 
his  differences  with  Boniface  of  Savoy,  his  arch- 
bishop, and  the  uncle  of  the  qaeen,  compelled  him  to 
make  another  visit  to  Lyons  in  1250.  He  was  coolly 
received  by  Innocent,  and,  at  the  close  of  an  excited 
conversation,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  money,  money,  how 
powerful  you  are,  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome!" 
He  had  anticipated  the  denunciations  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  He  gave  larger  development  to  his  hon- 
est indignation  in  the  celebrated  sermon  on  papal 
abuses  which  he  preached  on  the  18th  of  May  before 
the  pope  and  three  of  the  cardinals.  This  daring  re- 
buke was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  favor  at  court, 
and  he  turned  his  face  homeward  in  December  ^^trit- 
iit  9t  vaeiiti«."  He  came  back  wounded  in  spirit,  and 
burdened  with  age,  care,  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
He  contemplated  the  resij$natlon  of  his  bishopric — no 
unusual  procedure  at  that  time — and  seclusion  with  his 
books ;  but  he  was  induced  to  renounce  this  purpose  by 
the  representations  of  Adam  de  Marisco  and  other 
fiiends--~perhape  by  the  authority  of  the  archbishop — 
and  the  fear  that  the  temporalities  would  be  despoiled 
by  the  king  during  the  vacancy.  The  determination 
to  retain  his  high  office  was  marked  by  increased  vig- 
or in  the  repression  of  scandals.  Matthew  Paris  cen- 
sores  with  great  bitterness  his  severity  in  putting  down 
monastic  luxury,  but  admits  the  righteousness  of  his 
purpose.  His  first  open  breach  with  the  pope  occurred 
at  thia  time.    He  had  reftised  the  pontifical  request  to 


'  induct  an  Italian,  ignorant  of  English,  into  a  rich  cure. 
He  was  suspended  for  a  short  time  in  consequence. 
This  did  not  arrest  his  reforming  ardor.  He  excom- 
municated an  unworthy  nominee  of  the  king's,  and 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  church  to  which  he  had  been 
presented.  In  the  great  Parliament  of  London,  Octo- 
ber 13, 1252,  he  opposed  the  king's  demands,  fortified 
by  the  pope's  bull,  and  induced  his  brethren  to  join  in  a 
firm  refusal  of  the  application  for  a  new  subsidy.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  a  computation  made  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  Italians  beneficed  in  England  by  Inno- 
cent, and  found  that  they  reached  70,000  marks,  or 
thrice  the  clear  revenue  of  the  crown.  He  addressed 
a  formal  appeal  to  the  lords  and  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land to  suppress  this  disastrous  spoliation  (£p.  cxxxi). 
It  was  the  first  direct  claim  of  popular  support  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  dissensions,  and  indicated  the 
course  to  Simon  de  Montfort  as  a  popular  leader.  His 
conduct  was  still  more  decided  and  menacing  at  the 
Parliament  of  Mav,  1253.  In  this  vear,  the  last  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  Grosseteste  gave  the  final  affront 
to  Innocent  IV,  and  b}'  one  notable  act,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  whole  previous  career,  secured  the 
highest  public  favor,  and  won  the  renown  by  which  he 
is  chiefiy  rememliered.  He  rejected  the  pope's  de- 
mand of  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  for  his  nephew,  Fred- 
erick di  Lavagna,  conveying  his  refusal  in  a  letter  of 
strong  argument  and  striking  condemnation  of  the  per- 
nicious **  noa-oftsfontef"  and  *^prorisiout'*  of  the  papal 
procedure.     It  was  a  note  of  preparation  for  Edward 

I  Ill's  celebrated  *^  Statute  of  Provisors"  nearly  a  hun- 
dred 3'ears  afterwards  (1344).  This  sharp  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  declaration  ^'•fiialiier  tt  ohedienier  non 
obedio,  cnntradieo^  et  rtheUo"  {Ep.  cxxviii).  The  pope 
was  thrown  into  uncontrollable  rage  by  this  letter,  but 
his  rage  was  exchanged  for  equally  unseemly  joy  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Grosseteste  within  the  year. 
This  event  occurred  at  Buckden  on  the  9th  of  Oct., 
1253.     His  remains  were  burled  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 

I  where  they  were  joined  about  four  years  later  by  those 

'  of  Us  friend,  Adam  de  Marisco,  '*God  so  providing  that, 
as  they  were  lovely  and  amiable  in  their  lives,  so  in 
death  they  should  not  be  divided"  (^LanercoH  Chroni-' 
cfe). 

The  contemporaneons  and  posthumous  fame  of  Gros- 
seteste insured  a  copious  crop  of  legends.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  the  ensuing  civil  war, 
which  he  might  have  done  without  any  extraordinary 
illumination.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  bells  ring- 
ing in  the  sky  were  heard  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  London, 
and  by  some  Franciscan  friars  in  the  neigh)x)rhood. 
He  appeared  in  a  portentous  dream  to  Innocent  IV  in 
his  last  illness.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and 
in  1307  the  king  requested  his  canonization.  To  him 
was  also  ascril)ed  the  talking  head  of  brass,  which  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  Friar  Bacon,  and  some- 
times to  Friar  Bungay ;  but  this  arose  fh>m  his  reputa^ 
tion  as  a  magician,  and  not  as  a  saint.  His  books  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Adam  de  Marisco,  or  out  of  regard  for  the 
school  which  he  had  taught,  governed,  cherished,  and 
o^anized.  The  services  rendered  by  Robert  Grosse- 
teste to  the  University  of  Oxford  have  been  too  little 
appreciated. 

Character y  AcqttiremerU$^  and  Influence. — ^There  waa 
no  one  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  who  led  a  more 
blameless  life,  or  displayed  higher  excellences  than 
Grosseteste :  Matthew  Paris,  whose  temperament  and 
associations  bred  prejudice,  attests  his  pre-eminent  vir- 
tues. The  elegance  of  his  manners  attracted  admiring 
comment;  the  placidity  and  placability  of  his  disposi- 
tion equalled  his  unyielding  resolution.  The  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  after  his  death  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  was  entirely  just :  "  No  one  knew  lilm  to 
neglect  any  good  action  appropriate  to  his  office  or  his 
charge  from  fear  of  any  man ;  he  was  ever  ready  for 
martyrdom  if  the  swofd  of  the  executioner  should  pr^ 
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sent  itself."     This  testimony  is  re-echoed  by  Adam  de 
Marisco.     He  was  essentially  a  reformer  without  be- 
ing an  innovator.   He  "  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways" 
to  restore,  preserve,  or  improve  what  was  good  and 
old.     In  this  sense  he  was  a  reformer  in  Church  and 
State,  in  education,  in  letters,  and  in  philosophy.     He 
is  not  to  be  reganled  as  a  reformer  before  the  Refor- 
mation— as  a  herald  of  either  Lollardism  or  Luther- 
anism.     His  career  tended  to  that  result,  but  it  was 
unforeseen  and  undesigned.    He  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Church,  solicitous  for  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
imbued  with  the  spirit,  sentiments,  and  doctrines  of  his 
communion.     These  points  are  abundantly  confirmed 
by  his  letters  {Epp,  Ixxii,  cxxii).     Notwithstanding 
the  sternness  and  severity  of  his  ministry,  there  was 
great  gentleness  in  his  demeanor,  with  moderation  and 
prudence  in  his  private  and  public  counsels.   Ho  seems 
to  have  had  withal  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  his  own 
Judgment,  and  habitually  sought  aid  fh>m  others  whom 
he  deemed  wiser  than  himself.     He  was  easily  charm- 
ed with  simple  amusements,  enjoyed  a  jest,  and  had  a 
rich  vein  of  native  humor,  as  numerous  anecdotes  at- 
test.    This  lofty  character  was  sustained  and  irradi- 
ated by  transcendent  genius  and  splendid  accomplish- 
ments.    These  can  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated 
from  his  remains  published  or  preserved.     They  must 
be  estimated  from  the  commendations  of  bis  own  and 
of  immediately  succeeding  time?.     His  pupil,  Roger 
Bacon,  calls  him  ^* tc^Mentisnmus  Lafinorum,'*  and  *'«a- 
ptentistimua  iheologus  et  optimua  homo*'  {Opus  MintUj  p. 
817, 820),  and  remarks  that  '^Grossoteste  alone  knew 
the  sciences"  {Oput  Tert,  c.  x ;  Compend,  Stud,  c.  viii) ; 
that  '*  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Brother  Adam  de 
Marisco,  were  perfect  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  no  more 
were  perfect  in  philosophy"  than  these  two,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  Aristotle,  and  Solomon  {Op.  Tert.  c.  xxxi) ; 
that  the  said  Robert  and  Adam  were  **the  greatest 
clerks  in  the  world,  perfect  in  divine  and  human  knowl- 
edge* '  {Ibid.  c.  xxiil).  Ty ssington  speaks  of  h im,  * ' cvjut 
comparatio  ad  omnet  dtnUores  modernos  est  reliti  compct- 
ratio  soKt  ad  lunam  quando  ediptatur.**    The  nng^  of 
his  acquirements  will  be  partially  illustrated  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  writings.     He  is  credited 
with  a  consummate  mastery  of  all  existing  science, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  professions. 
Roger  Biicon  distinctly  assigns  to  him  the  adoption  or 
the  inauguration  of  the  Experimental  Method  {Comp. 
Stud.  c.  viii).   Several  poems,  Latin,  French,  and  even 
English,  are  attributed  to  him ;  and  he  certainly  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  English  tongue  in  preaching, 
and  it  may  have  been,  from  his  employment  of  the  still 
rude  vernacular,  that  he  became  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  powerful  preacher  of  his  day.     He  is  reputed 
to  have  been  familiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  we 
are  assured  that  he  attained  onlv  in  advanced  life  a 

w 

sufficient  mastery  of  the  former  to  translate  Greek 
books  {Rog.  Bacon^  Op.  Tert,  c.  xxv),  and  then  not  with- 
out more  competent  assif^tance  {Comp.  Stud,  c.  viii). 
The  vast  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his  con- 
temporaries and  our  succeeding  times  is  ably  present- 
ed by  Luard  {Pref.  p.  Ixxxv,  ix) :  "  No  one,"  says  he, 
**had  a  greater  in^uence  upon  English  thought  and 
English  literature  for  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
his  time;  few  books  will  be  found  that  do  not  contain 
some  quotations  from  Lincolniensis,  "the  great  clerk 
Grostefiit." 

Wriiingi. — The  works  of  Grosseteste  have  been  di- 
versely reported  at  200  and  300.  The  difference  of 
estimation,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  may 
be  explained  by  loose  modes  of  enumeration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Roger  Bacon's 
treatises  with  his  actual  remains.  Divisions  or  chap- 
ters were  frequently  accounted  separate  productions. 
The  same  works  were  circulated  under  different  titles. 
Many  of  Grosseteste's  alleged  books  were  only  elabo- 
rate epistles  or  occasional  essays,  which  would  now 
pass  as  tracts.     Many  compositions  were  assigned  to 


him  of  which  he  was  guiltless ;  many  fathered  upon 
him  to  secure  the  favor  of  hb  name.     But,  after  all 
such  rectifications,  the  nmltitude  and  multiplicity  of 
his  writings  must  have  been  amaxing,  especially  when 
regarded  as  the  leisure  fruitage  of  an  active  life.  Mo«t 
of  them  have  been  lost,  dest^yed,  or  foi^otteo.     L&- 
land  humorously  reports  the  disappointment  attending 
his  own  ea^er  exploration  of  the  Franciscan  treasures 
at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monaa- 
teries:  *^  Summe  JupiUrt  qud  ego  iiUc  iavemi!     Put- 
verem  autem  mrctit,  til(U  aranearumj  tineasj  blatttu,  <i- 
tum  dentque  et  tquaUtrem.     Intern  etiam  el  Ktroe^  aed 
qttos  tribus  obolit  non  emerem^*  {Script,  Btit.  p.  286). 
Much,  however,  remaiiis,  the  greater  part  of  which  ia 
still  unpublished.     In  Pegge's  Life  of  GroueieMt — 
"  the  scarcest  of  modem  books" — the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings fills  twenty-three  quarto  pages,  clueely  printed. 
Similar  catalog^ues  are  given  by  Iceland,  Tanner,  On- 
din,  etc.    These  it  were  unreasonable  to  repeat  or  to  re- 
view.    He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  religions  ro- 
mance in  verse,  Chtuteau  d^Amawr^  and  of  the  didactic 
poem  Manxud  Pechit^  translated  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
Richard  Hampole's  Pnldce  ofCoiudemee  has  also  been 
referred  to  him.     He  may  have  composed  or  compiled 
the  rude  draft  of  these  noted  productions,  or  may  have 
provided  the  crude  materials  with  which  they  were 
constructed.     We  know  from  many  sources  that  the 
veneralile  bishop  was  devoted  to  music,  and  ^*smifc 
with  the  love  of  sacred  song."      Pulycarp  Leyser 
ascribes  to  him  the  metrical  IHolfgut  inter  Corpus  et 
Animam,  of  which  many  versions  exi;>t  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man, English,  Greek,  Provencal,   French,  Ge;nian, 
Walloon,  Spaniith,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedbh  {Lat- 
in Poems  of  Walter  Mapet,  ed.  Wright,  p.  95-lOG,  3^1, 
349),  and  whose  echoes  may  have  occasioned Tennyson'a 
Tuo  Voices,     Grosseteste  left  behind  him  many  moral 
and  theological  treatises,  and  a  copious  collection  of 
sermons.     He  wrote  commentaries  on  Ariftotle  and 
Boethius,  and  translated  feveral  works  from  the  Greek. 
He  wrote  on  a^culture,  digested  according  to  the  cal- 
endar. The  Btike  of  HvAandry,  and  of  Plontynge  and 
Grnjfynge  Trees  and  Vgnes^  according  to  Wynkyn  de 
Worde*s  title  of  the  version  printed  by  him.   This  Wiis 
probably  compiled  from  Palladius  and  the  Genponica. 
We  trace  in  the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco  his  untir- 
ing interest  in  all  physical  research  and  contempora- 
neous history;  and  from  Roger  Bacon  we  leam  thai 
he  wrote  De  Iride^  de  Cometis^  et  de  aUis  {Comp,  Stud.  c. 
viii),  including  probably  a  discussion  of  tides.     Other 
works  have  been  alluded  to  already.    But  the  most  in- 
teresting of  his  remains,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  of  his  age,  is  the  large  volume  of  his  letters,  from 
which,  and  from  the  instructive  prefticc  by  Mr.  Luard, 
this  notice  has  been  principally  drawn. 

A  uthoriiies, — The  fascination  of  Grosaeteste's  name 
has  in  successive  centuries  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
biographers,  but  has  rarely  resulted  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.     Bishop  Barlow,  of  Lincoln  ; 
Samuel  Knight,  the  biographer  of  dean  Colet  and 
Erasmus,  and  Anthony  4  Wood,  collected  materials 
for  his  life.     Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  previously 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  successor  of  lord  Bacon  in  the 
custody  of  the  seals,  meditated  the  publication  of  Gro»- 
seteste's  life  and  writings  in  three  volumes  folio,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  outburst  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Edward  Brown,  of  Clare  Hall,  designed  a  life  of  the 
great  bishop,  but  was  anticipated  by  death  in  1699. 
Dr.  Samuel  Pcgge  achieved  his  biography,  which  is 
valuable,  but  unattainable.     Other  authoritiee,  some 
of  which  have  been  previously  referred  to,  are  Leland, 
Script,  Hist.  Bni. ;  Ball,  Script.  lU.  Mnj.  Btit, ;  Tan- 
ner, Bibliofheca;  Wharton,  A  ngiii  Sacra  ,*  Oudin,  JScripf. 
Ecdes,  f  Pope  Blount,  Cens.  Celebr,  Auct. ;  Godwin,  De 
Prnndihue  Anglue;  Cave,  Script,  Ecd.  Bisi. ;  Warton, 
Hist.  English  Poetry;  Epigtola  Roberti  Grossctrste,  edit. 
Luard ;  Monumenta  Franciscana^  ed.  Brewer,  ccmtain- 
ing  Eccleston,  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum,  and  Ada- 
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mi  de  Mariteo  Epiiioh,  with  valuable  appendixes; 
Riigeri  Bacomg  Opera  Aneedota,  edit.  Brewer;  Royal 
and  Huturical  LeUen  regn.  Henry  IJL  The  last  foar 
works  are  published  by  the  British  Treasury,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  task  of  tlie  Kecord  Commission.  To 
these  authorities  should  be  added  the  Chronicles  of 
Matthew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Roger  of 
Wendover,  Capgrave,  Trivet,  Rlshanger,  and  Laner- 
coAt.  See  also  Lechler,  Robert  Grotetette  (L^tpsig, 
1867).     (G.F.H.) 

Grostete,  Claude,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  \Mxn  at  Orleans  in  1647.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  in  1665,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ology*, and  in  1675  became  pastor  of  Liny.  In  1682  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Rouen,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Lisy,  where  he  remained  until  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Obliged  to  leave  France,  he 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  London  In  1713.  He 
wrote  Tniiti  de  I  InsfHration  de*  Uvres  tacrez  du  N.  T. 
(Amst.  1695, 8vo) :  —  EntreHena  tur  la  corretpondance 
/ratemelle  de  VEgl'ae  nngVeane  avee  les  autrei  ^lise* 
rtformees  (Hague,  1708,  12mo): — Relation  de  la  So- 
deti  etabHe  pour  la  proptigation  de  VEvangile  done  let 
pay*  itrangert,  arec  tro'^  iermona  (Rotterd.  1708) : — 
Nouveawe  Metnoiret  pour  aervir  a  Ckistoire  des  troit 
Camisards  oU  Von  voif  lee  dklaraHons  de  M.  le  colonel 
Cavalier  (London,  1708,  8vo):— La  Pratique  de  VHu- 
wUiti  (Amst.  1710, 12mo): — Chariiae  AngUcana  (about 
1712): — Le  Devoir  du  chrHien  convalescent^  en  quatre 
aermons  ntr  le  Pea.  cxvi^  8,  9,  ef  /!»  qtiatrea  aentimenU  du 
roi  Ezichias  tur  ta  maladJe^  ta  convaletcence  et  tur  ta 
chute  apret  ta  conra^eteence  ^Hague,  1713,  8vo) : — Ser- 
mont  tur  divert  textet  (Amsterdam,  1715,  8vo).  See 
Vie  de  CUiude  (Jrottete  (prefixed  to  his  Sermont  tur  di- 
vert textet) ;  Haag,  La  France  ProtettaiUe ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Genirate^  xxii,  190. 

Grosvenor,  Bexjamix,  D.D.,an  eminent  Dissent- 
ing minister,  was  bom  in  London  Jan.  1, 1675,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  academy  at  Attercliffe,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  entered  upon  his  public  ministry  in  the 
year  1699  as  a  Baptist.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Slater  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Crosby  Square.  To  this  charge  he  was 
ordained  July  11, 1704.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
his  solid  judgment,  added  to  a  lively  imagination,  hi» 
graceful  elocution,  and  fervent  devotion,  occasionerl 
his  l>eing  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  several  impor- 
tant lectures  which  were  then  carrying  on  In  the  me- 
tropolis. In  1730  the  University  of  Edinburgh  pre- 
sented him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  continued  at 
Crosby  Square  till  the  year  1749,  when  age  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  office.  He  died  October 
27, 1758.  A  catalogue  of  his  published  pieces,  chiefly 
occasional  sermons,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, may  be  found  in  Wilson,  History  of  Dissenting 
Churches.  A  volume  of  his  Sermontf  loith  a  Memoir 
by  J.  D  iviet^  was  pulilished  in  1808  (Newport,  8vo). — 
J(mes,  Christian  Biography ;  Skeats,  Free  Churchet  of 
England. 

GrotloB,  Hugo  (Dutch  name  De  Groot),  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  literature,  politics,  and 
theology.  He  was  born  at  Delft  April  10, 1583,  and 
in  his  boyhood  gave  signs  of  extraordinary'  ability. 
At  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  theology,  law,  and  mathematics.  In  1597 
he  maintained  two  theses  on  philosophy,  and  wrote  in 
praise  of  Henri  IV,  in  Latin,  a  poem  entitled  Trium- 
phus  Gallieusj  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  de  Buzenval, 
the  French  ambassador  in  Holland,  In  1598  he  ac- 
companied a  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  brilliant  re- 
ception. On  his  return  home,  1599,  he  entered  on  the 
practice  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  also  to  literature. 
Each  year  was  marked  by  a  new  book,  or  by  a  new 


edition  of  some  import&nt  work  from  his  hand.     In 
1607  he  married  Mary  of  Keigersberg,  a  lady  of  excel- 
lent family,  and  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties.   In  16 j9  he  published  bis  celebrated  treatise  Mare 
Liberum,  his  first  essay  in  treating  the  law  of  nations. 
Appointed  pensioner  of  Rotterdam  in  1613,  he  foresaw 
the  difHculties  in  which  the  country  would  soon  be- 
come involved,  and  only  accepted  office  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  made  permanent.     He  thus  obtained 
the  right  of  entering  the  States-general,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  close  relations  with  Bame veldt  the  elder, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.     In  1615 
he  was  sent  to  represent  Holland  in  a  conference  held 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  Greenland  fisheries. 
During  his  stay  in  England,  Grotius  had  several  con^- 
ferences  with  Casaubon  on  the  means  of  uniting  the 
Koman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  a  problem  to 
which  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labor 
throughout  his  life.     After  his  return  to  Holland  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  which 
were  soon  to  divide  the  country,  and  in  which  he  was 
alwavs  found  on  the  side  of  freedom.     He  had  at  all 
times  favored  the  views  of  Arminius,  whose  eulogy  he 
published  in  1609.    Though  not  then,  as  he  afterwards 
became,  a  skilled  theologian,  he  was  especially  attract- 
ed by  the  doctrine  of  Arminius,  and  the  predilectioo 
was  afterwards  strengthened  by  study  and  reflection. 
And,  indeed,  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which,  discarding 
the  CalvinistIc  dogma  of  absolute  predestinaUon,  teach- 
es that  man  is  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  grace,  could 
not  fail  to  suit  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Grotius.    It  was 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  states ;  and  when 
Gomar  (q.  v.)  and  his  party  attempted  to  obtain  the 
proscription  of  the  Arminians,  the  states  did  their  ut- 
most to  prevent  It,  and  enjoined  on  both  parties  to  tol- 
erate each  other.    The  Gomarists  then  incited  the  peo- 
ple to  disobey  the  states ;  revolts  took  place  in  various 
towns,  and  some  Arminian  ministers  were  driven  out 
of  their  churches.    Grotius,  who  had  previously  helped 
his  friend  Uytenbogaert  with  his  advice  when  framing 
the  Acta  Remnntfrantium,  in  which  the  Arminian  prin- 
ciples are  laid  out,  framed,  together  with  Barneveldt,  a 
new  edict  of  toleration  which  was  voted  by  the  states. 
But  fresh  disturbances  occurred  ever>'  day,  and  the 
states,  by  a  decree  dated  Aug.  4, 1617,  gave  to  the  town 
magistrates  the  power  of  raising  troops  to  put  down 
insurgents.     This  decree  was  passed  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  stadtholder  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  occasion  to  break 
with  Barneveldt  and  the  Republican  party.  He  thero- 
fore  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by 
this  decree,  which,  he  asserted,  disregarded  his  rights 
as  captain  general.     He  at  once  sided  with  the  Go- 
marists, approved  all  tlieir  plans,  and  forbade  the  sol- 
diers to  obey  the  civil  authorities.     Shorth'  before 
these  events.  Grotius  had  lieen  sent  to  conciliate  the 
authorities  of  Amsterdam,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Arminians.     His  failure  in  this  mission,  with  the  in- 
creasing troubles  and  perils  of  the  country,  caused  him 
an  illness.    During  the  disturluinces,  he  wrote  several 
works  in  defence  of  his  party,  in  which,  in  order  to 
justify  the  measures  taken  by  the  Dutch  Stites,  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  regu- 
late all  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and  even  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church.     He  also  applied  himself  to 
show  that  the  Arminian  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the 
fathers  and  the  councils.     The  Gromarists,  beaten  in 
ar,niment,  employed  violence  to  overcome  their  adver- 
saries.    In  1618,  Maurice,  backed  by  the  States,  un- 
dertook to  coerce  the  towns,  which,  on  the  ground  of 
the  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  them  hy  the  constitu- 
tion, had  disregarded  as  illegal  the  order  of  the  prince 
forbidding  their  raising  troops.     Holland  was  invaded 
by  the  troops  of  the  stadtholder,  who  gave  free  vent 
to  his  anger.   Assembling  eight  members  of  the  States, 
he  made  them  decree  the  arrest  of  Barneveldt, Grotius, 
and  Hogenbeets,  nader  the  accusation  of  being  '*  ene> 
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mies  of  their  country  for  having  attempted  to  resif  t  at 
Utrecht  the  army  of  the  prince.**  The  magistrates  of 
Botterdam  and  of  some  other  cities  of  Holland  protest- 
ed against  this  open  violation  of  their  rights,  bnt  were 
deposed.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  which  the  Gomarists, 
sure  of  having  the  majority'  of  the  clergy  on  their  side, 
had  for  a  long  time  demanded,  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrines  of  their  adverraries,  was 
then  assembled.  See  Dort.  In  consequence  of  the 
decisions  of  Dort,  some  of  the  Arniiuian  ministers  were 
exiled,  others  put  in  prison.  See  Akminianism.  The 
Gomarists,  with  the  partisans  of  Maurice,  commenced 
in  Nov.  1618,  the  trial  of  the  three  prisoners.  Twenty- 
six  commissioners,  chosen  from  their  avowed  enemies, 
were  appointed  to  judge  them.  After  having,  under 
appearance  of  legality,  murdered  Bame veldt  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Dn  Maurier,  ambassador  of 
France,  and  a  friend  of  Grotius,  they  began  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  He  declined  to  recognise  their  compe- 
tence, claiming  that  he  could  only  be  judged  by  the 
States  of  Holland.  His  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avail ;  five  hours*  time  and  one  sheet  of  paper  were  all 
the  facilities  afforded  him  for  his  defense,  "lie  was 
condemned  on  the  18th  of  May,  1619,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  his  property  confiscated.  Pursuant 
to  this  sentence,  he  was  conveyed  on  the  6th  of  June 
in  the  same  year  to  the  fortress  of  Loevestein,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  the  Maaa  and 
the  Waal.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  share  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment,  but  Grotins*s  father  was  refused 
permission  to  see  his  son.  During  the  imprisonment 
of  Grotius,  study  became  his  consolation  and  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  In  several  of  his  letters  addressed 
from  Loevestein  to  Vossius,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
studies,  informing  him  that  he  was  occupied  with  law 
^nd  moral  philosophy.  He  devoted  his  Sundays  to 
reading  works  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  employed 
in  the  same  way  the  time  which  remsincd  after  his  or- 
dinary labors  were  over.  Ho  wrote  during  his  impris- 
onment his  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, in  Dutch  verse  (which  he  subsequently  translated 
into  Latin  prose,  under  the  title  De  Veritate  Reliffionu 
CkriUiana) ;  translated  the  *  PboenisfSB*  of  Euripides 
into  Latin  verse,  wrote  the  institutions  of  the  laws  of 
Holland  in  Dutch,  and  drew  up  for  his  dsnghter  Cor- 
nelia a  kind  of  catechism  in  185  questions  and  answers, 
written  in  Flemish  verse.  After  eighteen  months'  con- 
finement, Grotius  was  at  last  released  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wife,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  out  of 
the  prison  twice  a  week.  lie  constantly  received 
books,  which  were  brought  in  and  tnken  out  in  a  large 
chest  together  with  his  linen.  For  some  time  this 
chest  was  strictly  examined  by  the  guards,  but  find- 
ing only  books  and  foul  linen,  they  at  last  grew  tired 
of  the  search,  and  gave  it  up.  Grotius*s  wife,  having 
olxserved  this,  persuaded  her  husband  to  get  into  the 
chest,  which  he  did,  and  in  this  manner  escaped  from 
the  fortress  on  the  21st  of  March,  16*21.  He  made  bis 
way  through  Antwerp  to  France,  where  his  wife,  who 
had  been  detained  for  alK>ut  a  fortnight  in  prison.  u|b- 
ed  him  a  few  months  afterwards.  Louis  Xfll  rqt^'ed 
Grotius  very  favorably,  and  tn'snted  him  a  pension  of 
8000  livres,  but  it  was  paid  with  great  irregularity. 
He  was  harshly  treated  by  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Charenton,  who,  having  assented  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  refused  to  admit  Grottus  into  their 
communion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  divine  service 
performed  at  home.  At  Paris  (1622)  he  published  his 
Apolt>ff(Hrum  (often  reprinted),  which  was  prohibited  in 
Holland  under  severe  penalties.  Having  spent  a  year 
at  Paris,  he  retired  to  a  country-seat  of  the  president 
De  Mesmes,  near  Senlis,  where  he  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1623.  It  was  in  that  retreat  that  he 
commenced  his  work  De  Jvre  RfUi  et  Pacis^  which  was 
published  in  the  next  year.  During  his  residence  in 
France  he  was  constantly  annoyed  with  importunities 
to  paes  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Bat^ 


though  he  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  received  inri- 
tations  from  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  he  declined  them.  Gustavns  Adolpbns  also 
made  him  offers,  which,  after  his  death,  were  repeated 
by  Oxenstiern  in  the  name  of  queen  Cbriftina.  In 
the  mean  time  the  stadtholder  Maui  ice  died,  and  Ida 
successor  seeming  less  hostile  to  Grotius,  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  entreaties  of  his  Dutch  friends  to  venture 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  Rotterdam  in  September, 
1681,  and  the  news  of  his  return  excited  a  great  sena^ 
tion  throughout  all  Holland.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  his  firiends.  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  went  (1632)  to  Hamburg,  where  he  lived 
till  1634,  when  he  joined  the  chancellor  Oxenstiern  at 
Frankfort-on  tbe-Main,  who  appointed  him  councillor 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  France  againft  the  emperor. 
Grotius  arrived  at  Paris  in  March,  1635 ;  and  althoogli 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  from  Riclielien, 
and  afterwards  from  Mazarin,  he  maintained  the  right* 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  hb  adopted  sovereign 
with  great  firmness.  He  continued  in  hb  post  till 
1644,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  passfiort  through  Holland,  he  embarked 
on  hb  return  at  Dieppe,  and  on  lib  landing  at  Amster- 
dam (1645)  was  received  nith  great  distinrticn,  and 
entertained  at  the  public  expense.  From  Amaterdam 
he  proceeded  iiy  Hamlmrg  and  I.ttbeck  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
l)y  the  queen.  Grotius,  however,  was  not  pleased  with 
the  learned  flippancy  of  Chrbtina's  court,  and  resolved 
on  quitting  Sweden.  The  climate,  also,  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  queen,  having  in  vain  tried  to  retain 
him  in  her  service,  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  of  some  costly  objects ;  she  also  gave 
him  a  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  for  LUbeck  on  the 
12th  of  August;  but  a  violent  storm,  by  which  his  ship 
was  tossed  about  during  three  days,  obliged  him  to 
land  on  the  17th  in  Pomerania,  about  15  leaguea  from 
Dantzig,  whence  he  proceeded  towards  LObeck.  He 
arrived  at  Rostock  on  the  26th,  very  ill  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  and  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
rain  in  an  open  carriage ;  he  died  on  the  28th  of  An- 
{Tust,  1645,  in  the  sixt^'-third  year  of  his  age.  Hb  last 
moments  were  spent  in  religious  preparation,  and  he 
died  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  true  Christbn. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Delft  and  deposited  in  the 
grave  of  his  ancestors,  where  a  monument  waa  erected 
to  him  in  1781**  {EngliA  Cyclopadia). 

Of  the  many  claims  on  posterity  of  tbb  dbtingniah- 
ed  man,  we  have  onlv  to  consider  those  which  relate  to 
theology.     Grotius  applied  himself  to  various  branch* 
es  of  theology.     We  notice,  first,  his  erepetiral  writ- 
ings.    His  "Annotations  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.**  {An- 
notat,  in  libron  evangeUorvm  H  varia  toca  S.  Scriphi' 
r(f  [Am St.  1641]),  AniMilaL in  EpiM.  ad  Philemtmem  (ih. 
16-12,  8vo;  1646,  8vo),  Annot.  mi  vet.  Teti.  (Pari^  1664, 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  VogeVs  and  Dflderlein's  additions, 
Hal.  1775-1776, 8  vols.  4to),  Annot,  in  X.  T.  (Par.  1644, 
2  vols.,  often  reprinted ;  late  ed.  Groning.  1827-1829, 7 
vols.  8vo)  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown  almoet  to 
all  except  Arminian  divmea,  and  some  Calvinists  even 
spoke  of  them  as  dangerous  works ;  for  instance,  Abr. 
Calov  in  BiU.  V.  et  N,  T.  iUvHrat,    The  chief  cause  of 
the  present  popularity  of  Grotius'a  exegesis  bits  purely 
philological  and  historical  character.     In  thb  reapect 
Grotius  may  be  conridered  as  the  forerunner  of  Emeati. 
Valuable,  however,  as  these  writings  are  in  tins  re- 
spect, they  have  many  defects.     As  to  form  they  are 
mere  cammmtt  (as  is  indicated  by  the  title  Anm^a 
tiowB\  and  do  not  constitute  a  complete  exposition  of 
biblical  doctrine.     Grotius  faib  to  get  at  the  conneo- 
tion  of  the  thought  in  hb  elucidations,  and  often  a]>- 
proaches  to  a  rationalbtic  mode  of  treating  Scriptures 
It  waa  well  enough  in  Grotina  to  compile  fYassinil  par* 
alleb  to  the  maxims  given  by  Jeaoa  in  the  Sennon  on 
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the  Mount,  bat  this  shoald  only  haye  been  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  a  fall  elucidation  of  the  points  wherein  the 
morality  of  Christ  differs  from  that  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
also,  it  was  quite  correct  in  the  elucidation  of  the  O.-T. 
prophecies  to  reject  the  practice  of  an  arbitrary  typol- 
ogy  of  separate  passages  taken  without  regard  to  their 
original  historical  connection.  But  Grotius  went  to- 
wards the  other  extreme,  and  gave  at  least  a  show  of 
ground  for  the  remarlc  that  *'  Coccejus  found  Christ 
everywhere  in  the  O.  T.,  while  Grotius  found  him  no- 
wliere."  On  Grotius* s  merits  as  an  interpreter,  see 
Segaar,  Oratio  de  ffugone  Grotioy  illustri  humatiomm  et 
dimnorum  iV.  T.  tcriptorum  interprets  (Ultraj.  1785, 
8vo) ;  Meier,  Ge»eh.  d.  SchrifUrklSrung  (iii,  p.  484  sq.). 
His  canon  for  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
O.T.  is  contained  in  his  exposition  of  the  iva  irXripin^y 
in  the  Annotationa  on  Matt,  i,  2^i,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  studied. 

In  the  field  of  Apologetics  Grotius  achieved  a  great 
and  enduring  success  by  the  publication  of  his  treatise 
De  veritaie  reiigiome  chrvtiawe  (IQ^ ;  often  reprinted). 
The  best  editions  are  tho^e  of  Clericus  (1709, 1717, 1724, 
8vo)  and  of  J.C.  Kocher  (Jena,  1727, 8vo;  Halle,  1734- 
89,  8  vols.  8vo).  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Hohl  (Chemnitz,  1768,  etc.) ;  French,  by  Le  Jeune 
(1724),  Goujet  (1724);  English,  by  Patrick  (1667),  by 
Clarke  (1793),  by  Middleton  (Lond.  1849, 12mo);  Ar- 
abic, by  Pocock  (1660),  etc. ;  and  even  into  Chinese 
and  Malay.  The  first  plan  of  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Grotius  in  1622  while  a  prisoner  at  Loevestein.  The 
original  object  of  this  prison  work,  which  was  written 
in  verse,  was  to  furnish  seafaring  men,  who  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  heathen,  arguments  in  de- 
fense of  their  faith.  But  when  translated  into  Latin 
prose  it  found  its  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  edu- 
cated men,  and  was,  until  very  recently,  a  standard 
text-book  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     In  this 

« 

work  Grotius  may  be  said  to  have  erected  apologetics 
into  a  science,  and  thus  rendered  immense  service,  even 
though  his  treatment  of  the  subject  does  not  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  present  age.  It  is  divided  into  six 
books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God ;  the  second,  of  the  excellence  of  the 
doctrine  and  ethics  of  Christianity ;  the  third,  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  the 
last  three,  of  objections  supposed  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews. 

In  DoctrincU  Theology  Grotius  accepted  the  Arminian 
system  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He 
pronounced  clearly  for  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
without,  however,  falling  into  Pelagianism,  an  accusa- 
tion often  brought  against  him,  but  which  he  vigor- 
ously repelled.  See  his  ConciUcUio  Diuidentium  de  re 
Prfidestinctrifi  et  gratia  opinionum  (1618),  and  his  Die- 
quisitio  cm  Pelaguma  sint  ea  dogmata  qua  nunc  sub  eo 
nomine  Iraduntur.  Both  treatises  are  given  in  his 
Opera  Theologica,  vol.  iii.  He  also  refuted  in  his 
ChrUtologjf  the  accusation  of  inclining  to  Socinianism 
in  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  nature  of  the 
death  of  Christ  against  the  Sncinians  in  his  Defensio 
fidei  eatholicee  de  $aH*factione  Chrigli  advertus  F.  Sori- 
num  (Leyden,  3617 ;  often  reprinted).  The  Socinians 
answered  in  the  person  of  Crell  by  the  Beaponsio  ad 
Ubrum  GroHi  de  SatUfadione^  which  was  refuted  by 
Stillingfleet^  etc.  But  the  orthodox,  on  the  other 
hand,  attacked  Grotius  on  account  of  his  theory  of  the 
atonement;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  differs  as 
well  from  the  theory  of  satisfaction  of  Anselm  as  from 
the  orthodox  system  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches.  In  place  of  a  real  satisfaction  (sat- 
iafactw),  Grotius  substitutes  a  sohttio  on  the  part  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  he  saw  in  the  death  of 
Christ  more  a  aubstitutory  than  a  KUisfactory  act ;  it 
was  &  penal  example,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
majesty  of  God's  law  was  vindicated,  and,  on  the 
other,  bis  horror  of  the  sin  of  the  world  was  exempli- 


fied in  a  most  striking  manner.  Banr  {yertSkmtng§» 
lehre)  gives  a  clear,  and,  in  the  main,  fair  account  of 
the  Grot  Ian  theory  of  atonement,  from  a  translation 
of  part  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Swain,  in  the  BibHo- 
th^  Sacra  for  April,  1852,  we  extract  the  following : 
"The  fundamental  error  of  the  Socinuin  view  was 
found  by  Grotius  to  be  this:  that  Socinus  regarded 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption  as  holding  the  place 
merely  of  a  creditor,  or  master,  whose  simple  will  was 
a  sufficient  discharge  from  the  existing  obligation. 
But,  as  we  have  in  the  subject  before  us  to  deal  with 
punishment  and  the  remission  of  punishment,  God  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  creditor,  or  an  injured  party, 
since  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  does  not  belong 
to  an  injured  party  as  such.  The  right  to  punish 'is 
not  one  of  the  rights  of  an  absolute  master  or  of  a  cred- 
itor, these  being  merely  personal  in  their  character ;  it 
is  the  right  of  a  ruler  only.  Hence  God  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ruler,  and  the  right  to  punish  belongs  to 
the  ruler  as  such,  since  it  exists,  not  for  the  punisher*B 
sake,  but  for  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  its  order, 
and  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  act  of  atone- 
ment itself  is  defined  in  general  as  a  judicial  act,  in 
accordance  with  which  one  person  is  punished  in  order 
that  another  may  be  fteed  from  punishment,  or  as  an 
act  of  dispensation,  by  which  the  binding  force  of  an 
existing  law  is  suspended  in  respect  to  certain  persons 
or  things.  The  first  question  to  be  asked,  therefore, 
is,  whether  such  a  dispensation  or  relaxing  is  possible 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  punishment.  Grotius  does 
not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  aflirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  all  positive  laws  are  relaxable. 
The  threat  of  punishment  in  Gen.  ii,  17,  contains  in  it- 
self,  therefore,  the  implied  right  to  dispense  with  the 
infliction  of  that  punishment,  and  that,  too,  without 
supposing  any  essential  change  in  God  himself,  since 
a  law  in  relation  to  God  and  the  divine  will  is  not 
something  having  an  internal  force  and  authority  of 
Its  own  (nichts  Inneres),  but  is  merely  an  operation  or 
effect  of  the  divine  will.  The  objection  that  none  but 
the  guilty  person  himself  can  receive  the  punishment 
which  is  due  to  his  crime  is  answered  by  the  distinc- 
tion that  although  every  sinner,  as  such,  does,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  idea  of  sin,  deserve  punish- 
ment, still  it  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  necessit)'  that 
this  punishment  should  be  actually  inflicted.  As, 
therefore,  the  remission  of  punishment  is  a  thing  which 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  ciroumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  decide  how 
far  such  remission  shall  really  be  admitted.  If  the 
authority  of  law  is  not  to  be  dangerously  weakened,  it 
should  be  admitted  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  exi- 
gency. Such  a  case  clearly  is  that  which  is  offered  in 
the  very  instance  which  we  are  now  contemplating, 
where,  by  the  actual  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
entire  race  of  man  becomes  devoted  to  death ;  and  as, 
on  the  one  side,  the  possibility  of  the  remission  of  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  denied,  so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  absolutely  unjust  that  one  person 
should  be  punished  for  another^  sin.  The  essential 
thing  in  punishment  is  that  it  should  be  inflicted  in 
consequence  of  sin,  not  that  it  should  be  Inflicted  upon 
the  person  who  committed  the  sin.  If,  now,  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  a  superior  may  properly  inflict  upon 
a  subject,  as  the  punishment  of  another's  sin,  what- 
ever he  might  properly  inflict  upon  him  irrespectively 
of  another's  sin,  then  ma}'  God,  without  Incurring  the 
charge  of  injustice,  permit  Christ  to  suffer  and  die  for 
the  sins  of  men.  This  course,  then,  beinfr  in  itself  a 
permissible  one,  the  onl}'  question  is  why  God  actual- 
ly determined  to  adopt  it.  As  the  Scripture  says  that 
Christ  suffered  and  died  for  our  sins,  we  are  to  infer 
that  God  purposed  not  to  forgive  sins  so  numerous  and 
so  great  without  a  striking  penal  example,  in  order  to 
show  his  displeasure  at  sin  by  some  act  which  should 
in  strictest  propriety  be  termed  a  penal  act.  And  be- 
sides this  inward  reason,  lying  in  the  very  nature  of 
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the  Deity,  and  called  in  Scripture  the  wrath  of  God, 
there  was  the  additional  considerutiou  that  the  leaa  sin 
is  punished  the  more  lightly  it  will  be  regarded.  Pru- 
dence itself,  therefore,  must  lead  the  Deity  to  exact 
the  punishment,  especially  where  such  punishment  has 
been  expressly  threatened  beforehand.  Thus,  in  the 
penal  example  furnished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there 
is  exhibited  at  once  the  divine  grace  and  the  divine 
severity,  the  hatred  of'God  against  sin  and  his  care  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  mode  of 
relaxing  the  laws  which  jurists  themselves  pronounce 
the  boFt,  viz.  by  commutation  or  compensation;  be- 
cause thereby  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  design  with  which  the  law  was 
made  is  effectually  secured,  as  when  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  thing  is  free  from  lib  liability 
on  paying  its  full  value ;  for  the  same  thing  und  the 
dame  value  are  terms  very  nearly  related.  Such  a 
commutation  may  take  place  not  only  with  respect  to 
things,  but  also  with  res{)ect  to  persons,  where  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  another. 

'*  In  thene  few  statements  is  contained  the  entire 
theory  of  Hugo  Grotius.  What  is  essential  to  it  lies 
in  this  main  proposition  :  God  neither  would  nor  could 
forgive  the  sins  of  men  without  the  setting  up  of  a  pe- 
nal example.  This  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  what  it  always  actu- 
ally presupposes.  The  theor}*,  therefore,  hangs  upon 
the  idea  of  a  penal  example  and  of  its  presupposed 
necessity,  and  the  question  for  us  now  to  consider  is 
how,  by  means  of  that  idea,  it  stands  related,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  which  it  would 
defend,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Socinian  theory  which 
it  would  confute. 

**A8  to  its  relation  to  the  satisfaction-theory  held 
by  the  Church,  it  will  bo  seen  at  once  that  it  asserts 
the  necessitv  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  order  to  the  for- 
giveness  of  sin,  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that 
which  the  Church  intends.  If  the  death  of  Christ  is 
necessary  only  as  a  penal  example,  then  its  necessity 
is  grounded,  not  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself, 
not  in  the  idea  of  absolute  justice,  by  which  sin,  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  inseparably  bound  together,  but 
merely  in  that  outward  relation  which  God  holds  to 
men  as  a  ruler.  The  real  object  of  consideration  is 
not  past  sin,  but  future.  The  guilt  of  past  sin  may  be 
removed  immediately,  for  God  has  the  absolute  right 
to  remit  punishment ;  and  a  penal  example  is  necessa- 
ry only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  honor  of 
the  law,  and  guarding  against  sin  in  time  to  come. 
The  connection,  therefore,  between  sin  and  punishment 
is  not  an  inherent.  Internal  connection,  founded  in  the 
very  nature  of  sin ;  the  design  of  punishment  Is  mere- 
ly to  prevent  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  connected 
with  sin  only  in  consequence  of  a  positive  law  ema- 
nating from  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler.  Hence  the 
final  ground  upon  which  Grotius  goes  back  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  instituting  a  penal  example  is  merely 
the  penal  sanction  contained  in  Gen.  ii,  17.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  satisfaction-theory,  indeed,  go  back  to 
the  same  sentence,  but  onlv  to  remark  in  it  a  necessa- 
ry  outflowing  of  the  divine  justice.  Grotius,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  the  absolute  idea  of  divine  justice  en- 
tirely away ;  for  if  he  affirms,  in  opposition  to  Soclnus, 
that  justice  is  an  attribute  which  belongs  of  itself  to 
the  very  nature  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts 
that  the  actual  exercise  of  the  attribute  depends  on 
the  will  of  (lod,  it  Is  precisely  the  same  as  the  asser- 
tion of  Soclnus  himself,  that  penal  justice  is  the  effect 
of  the  divine  will ;  and  if  he  further  says  that  God 
does  what  he  does  not  without  a  cause,  still  the  ulti- 
mate ground  Is  not  God's  absolute  nature,  but  his  ab- 
solute will,  which  is  in  itself  equally  competent  to 
punish  or  not  to  punish. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  Important  distinction  between  the 
theory  of  Grotius  an;^  that  of  the  Church.     Ihe  main 


point  ID  the  Church's  theory  of  satisfaction  is  that,  if 
Christ  had  not  made  a  strict  and  perfect  satisfactioa 
for  men,  they  could  not  have  been  released  from  sin. 
Socinus  objected  to  this  that  satisfaction  and  forgive- 
ness were  contradictor}'  ideas.  This  assertion  Grotiop, 
as  the  defender  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  satisfactioo, 
could  not  admit.  He  therefore  replied  that  satisfaction 
and  forgiveness  were  not  strictly  simultaneous ;  that, 
according  to  the  conditions  established  by  God,  the 
latter  then  tint  follows  the  former  when  a  man  by  faith 
in  Christ  turns  to  God  and  prays  him  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  This  distinction  must  certainly  be 
made  if  the  objection  of  Socinus  is  to  be  successfully 
met,  and  the  two  ideas  are  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
side  by  side.  But  Grotius  could  not  stop  here.  If  it 
is  only  a  penal  example  that  is  furnished  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  then  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  strictly  speak- 
ing, has  no  further  relevancy.  As,  however,  Grotius 
wished  to  retain  this  Idea,  he  brought  to  his  assistance 
a  peculiar  distinction  ^  bich  is  made  in  law  between  the 
two  ideas  denoted  respectively  by  the  terms  MoUtio  and 
tatisfactio.  If,  said  Grotius,  the  very  thing  which  is 
owed  be  paid  either  by  the  debtor  himself,  or,  which  is 
in  thb  case  the  si;me  thing,  by  another  in  the  debtor's 
name,  then  the  discharge  of  the  debt  takes  pkce  br 
that  very  act ;  but  it  is  to  l^e  called  a  discharge,  not  a 
remission  (remissio).  Not  so,  however,  when  some- 
thing else  is  paid  than  the  specific  thing  which  was 
due.  In  this  case  there  must  be  added,  on  the  part  nf 
the  creditor  or  ruler,  an  act  of  remission  as  a  personal 
act ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  payment,  that  maj  be  either 
accepted  or  refused  by  the  creditor,  which  is  properly 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  law,  satIsfAC> 
tion.  While,  therefore,  it  was  the  original  design  of 
Grotius,  in  all  this,  merely'  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
Socinus,  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  did  not  exclude 
that  of  remission,  what  he  really  did  was  to  substitute 
in  place  of  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  a  totally 
different  one;  for  the  common  Idea  of  satisfaction  ret' a 
essentiall}'  on  the  supposition  th&t  Christ  has  renderrd 
precisely  the  same  thing  which  men  themselves  were 
to  have  rendered.  If,  now,  such  a  payment  (^olntio) 
be,  as  Grotius  assert«,  no  remission  (remissio),  but  only 
a  discharge  (liberatio),  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  So- 
cinus, which  was  the  thing  contetited  by  Grotius,  that 
the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  remission  mutually  con- 
tradict and  exclude  each  other,  or,  In  other  words,  thai 
the  satisfaction  whicli  was  made  by  Christ  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  satisfaction  in  the  sense  iit  hich  the 
common  theory*  of  the  Church  connected  with  that  ex- 
pression. But  if  Christ  has  not  made  satisfaction  in 
this  sense,  if  he  has  not  truly  and  perfectly  rendered 
for  men  what  they  were  to  have  rendered  for  them- 
selves, then  the  idea  of  satisfaction  can  be  applied  only 
so  far  as  he  has  given  to  God  something,  whatever  that 
something  may  be,  in  place  of  that  which  was  to  have 
been  rendered  by  men  themrelves  In  their  relation  to 
God.  This,  then,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  theory 
of  Grotius,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  satis- 
faction-theorv  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  satisfaction 
is  let  down  from  its  full  and  real  Import  to  the  idea  of 
a  mere  rendering  of  something ;  Clirist  has  made  sat- 
isfaction so  far  as  he  has  fulfilled  a  condition,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  upon  which  God  has  suspended 
the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  men — so  far  as  he  haa 
given  to  God  a  something  with  reference  to  that  end. 
This  gomethifig  is  that  penal  example  without  the  set- 
ting forth  of  which  God  could  not  have  forgiven  the 
sins  of  men." 

Many  of  the  writincrs  of  Grotius  are  important  in  the 
sphere  o{  Church  Hisior^:  such  are,  for  inftance,  his 
Hist,  Gofhorum^  Vandaloittm  et  Ijmpobardorum  (1655) ; 
and  his  .-1  nnales  et  hist,  de  rebus  Btlgtcit  ab  obitu  Pk.'l^yii 
regis  usque  ad  inducicu  anni  1609.  He  also  treated 
several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  in  his 
De  imperio  stnnmarum  potesi^ttum  area  sacra  {Ojjt, 
theol.  ill,  p.  201),  in  which  he  sides  with  Arminiaa  in 
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The  theological  writing!  of  Gratius  are  collected  un- 
der the  title  Optra  omni^  theoli'juu  (Land.  1673,  fol.  3 
Vfds.)'  "^^^  "rst  '*>'■  contiiinB  a  Lift  ofdnytM,  with 
hie  jlMOf.  iH  V.T.;  toI.  11  caoljiua  the  AjmBt.m  N. 
7.;  vol.  ill  include*  his  luiKelUneoua  theolu^cil  writ- 
ing!. Tliere  have  been  many  lives  of  Gnitiui,  none  of 
them  Bdequate  except  Brandt,  Uitt.  turn  lot  levat  d,i 
Hurm  Hm'g  de  Grovl  (Anist  IVil,  i  vols.  fol.).  Bee 
■Im-  Lebmiinn,  6'roA't  Sfimet  ab  ioi/iiia  i^itrtttutiimilmt 
nindicati  (Delft,  1727) ;  llurit'ii;-,  l.e  de  Grolba  (I'srii, 
175^,  2  vola.  Svo).  tmnatated  into  Enj-liah  (Loud.  17M. 
810);  Butler,  tiftn/C™<iM(L.ind.HW7,8vo);  Creu- 
zer,  LhOit  imd  GroHut  (Heidelb.  1610,  Svo);  Craa, 
ZoudiKM  //.  Grmii  (Amst.  I71I6,  Hto)  ;  Luden,  U.  Gro- 
tiut  nick  irinat  ScAidcta'tn  ual  Sdtrijlm  daiyaitUl 
(BerUn,I80fi,8vo;;  Soegar,  Oral.de  Orofw  (Utrecht, 
17S5,41u)j  Bajh,i)lcliniiars,».v,i  Henog,  ItaiL/Cn- 
Uopadit,  T,  SOS  sci- ;  Nii!eroii,  Mtmairtt  pour  ttrvir, 
vol.  xix;  3du0ciai,£ir('Ao5eMiic<ite,v,246:  Hoefer, 
i\'um.  Sogr.  GMr-iie,  ixii,  ]!>7  sq. ;  Piper,  Kalmder, 
i'Mtl;  'Siebo'\s,CidnjiaiBtmlAriaii.ianitra,\\,Si^-iHl\ 
Shedd,  Hill,  nf  Dmlrina,  ii,  347  iq. 

OrOTe,  the  representative  in  the  A.V.  in  certain 
paisaj^  of  two  Heb.  wordi. 

1.  n^m(orn^^dlt),mAToi'(fn)m-IDX,(nfciip- 
ri^fa).  Selden  wu  the  first  who  endetvorwi  to  ehow 
that  tliis  word— which  in  the  SepL  and  Vulg.  Is  gener- 
dlly  rendered  ffrort.  In  wliich  our  ■uthorized  venioo 
has  followed  Chen) — mnst  In  lome  placoi,  for  the  aake 
oflheeense,  he  taken  tomeun  t,  mnd.-n  image  of  Xsb.- 
h  (Be  Dae  S-/Ha,  ii,  ?).     Rot  long  after,  Spencer 


le  that  Aiherah 


for  Aibtoretti, 

1UI,  as  the  lesser  sur  of  good 
ely,  to  be  an  indisputable  fact 
)retfa,  althou({b  their  friuarj 


^Liddesa  to  the  piu 
fortune.  It  appeal 
Cbat  Lolb  Bi<a1  urn 
relation  was  to  th> 
time  to  be  connected,  in  tbe  religious  cunccptiuui  of  the 
^yro-Araln«us,  H  itb  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as 
the  two  Stan  of  good  fortune.  See  Mesi.  We  maj 
Artemis  and  Selene; 
nientioDtd  in 


li,SGG;  I 


ID  the  I 


Ibe  same  planet  in  tlie  religious  boDk>  of  the  Tsalians 
(Norherg'B  OmmaH.  Cod.  NoMurai,  p.  20).  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  this  connection,  tuo,  thut  a  Uar  is  so  ottep 
fiiuud  among  the  emblenia  with  which  Aibtoretli  is 
rrpresented  on  ancient  coins.  Lutly,  while  the  uord 
Ashcrah  cjnnot,  in  the  sense  otgrore,  be  legitimately 
deduced  from  tha  primitive  or  secondary  eignllicatiun 
of  any  Syro-Arabian  root,  as  a  name  of  the  guddeas  of 
good  fortune  it  admits  of  a,  derivation  as  natural  in  a 
philological  point  of  view  u  it  ia  appropriate  in  ■ignl' 
(ication.  Tbs  verb  IIJSJ  means  topntperi  and  Aabe- 
rab  is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  signify  ing/orftnuU«, 
happg.    Sre  Ashkrah. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  probable  coonection 
between  this  aymbol  or  image — whatever  it  was— and 
the  aaered  symbolic  tree,  Ibe  representation  of  which 
occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  ia 
shown  In  the  aniijoined  woodcnt.  The  connection  is 
Ingeniously  nuintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Nine- 
vA  aid  Pertrpolu  rrHortd  (p.  299-804),  to  wbkh  the 
,  reader  ia  referred. 


Bgnfi 
cation  iirott  for  aikt  ah 
■re  briefly  as  fallows.  It  1 
ways  occurs  witli  words  wl 
n/i*doi.,that 


Si  red  limibii 
argued  that  it  air 


hich 


employed 
ine  maaing  an  rtsneran  are  mcompatible  witn  the  idea 
of  «  grove,  OS  tliey  are  such  as  to  tailil,  to  ihapr,  in  ertct 
(except  in  one  passa.-e,  where,  however,  Gesenius  still 
maintains  that  the  verb  there  used  means  lo  trrcf); 
that  the  words  used  to  denote  the  destruction  of  an 
Aaherah  ore  those  of  breating  la  piecei,  tubverting :  tbat 
the  inoje'ofAsherali  is  placed  in  the  Temple  (2  Kin){s 
xxi,  T) ;  and  that  Asberah  Is  coupled  with  Baal  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  A»ht«rcth  i«(comp,Jndg.  ii,  13; 
3C.  6;  1  Kings  xviii,  19;  2  Kings  ixlii,  1;  and  partic- 
ularly Judg.  ili,  T,  and  ii,  13,  where  tim  plural  form  of 
both  words  is  explained  as  of  itself  denoting  iini^ei  of 
this  goddess;  8eealso2Chron.xxxiii,lti:  xxxiv,«,4). 
Besides,  Selden  objects  lliat  the  signiHciitlon  grove  is 
even  incongroous  in  2  Kings  xvii,  10.  where  we  read 
of  "leUing  vp  groves  wvhr  ecfTg  grf-n  trn."  !ltore- 
over,  the  Sept.  has  rendered  Asberah  l)y  Ailioi*  in  2 
Chron.xv,I6(aDd  IheVui'.'.  has  done  the  same  in  Judg. 
HI,  7),  and,  conversely,  has  rendered  .4  *Wiro(*  by  groves 
in  1  Sani.  vli,  B.  See  AanTORXiii ;  IIioh-place. 
On  the  strength  of  those  arguments  most  modern 


Aberdeen's  Block  Slone. 


I  2.Ve(t,s'fiff(Sept.apoufin,Vulg.nmM).  Tbeflrst 
.  notice  ofthix  tree  is  in  Gen.  xxi,  33,  "And  Abraham 
planted  a  grovt  (eiM)  in  Beersbeba,  and  called  there 
on  the  name  of  the  I.ord."     The  second  paseage  where 

eab  under  a  (rrr  («AfQ  in  Bamab,  having  bis  spear  in 
bis  hand,  and  all  Ilia  servants  wero  standing  about 
bim."  Under  such  a  tree  also  he  and  bis  sons  ware 
baried.  for  in  the  only  other  notice  of  this  word  it  I* 
said  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  13),  "And  thev  took  their  bones, 
and  buried  them  under  a  Iret  ifhrl)  at  J^beeh,  and 
fasted  seven  days.     In  the  parallel  psssoire  of  1  Cbron. 

'  X,  13,  the  word  attA  Is  employed  wliich  perhaps  signi- 
fies a  fnvUnfA  tr».  hut  in  transUteil  "oak"  in  the  A.V. 
Celsius  (/lurobal.  i,  &.%>)  maintains  that  eiitl  boa  al- 
ways a  general,  and  not  a  specific  signification,  and 
that  it  is  properly  tranplated  Ira.  This,  as  stated  hy 
RosenmUIlT,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Ml- 

I  ehaelis  in  his  Svpplem.  p.  134.  In  Royle's  Uluitrfiltd 
Himcd.  Bnl.  p.  214,  it  is  staled, "  Tlio  Arabic  name  itnl 

arisklin  India,  as  to  r..«Vn(o&  in  Arabia  and  Egvpl." 
So  in  the  Vl/nz  Udvith,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  wa 
have  at  Ko.  36  tiad,  tbe  tamarisk  bush,  with  'Jhaon  a* 
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the  Hindoo,  and  gv*  ««  the  PenUn  ij-nonym.  The 
biiumritk  und  iu  |>nxlucUi  were  bighlj'  valued  by  tlie  xvi: 
Aniw  for  their  medidn*]  propertiss,  sod  are  deMrilied  tiitii 
In  seven]  pUcei  nudsr  different  name*  in  AvicennB. 
If  we  refer  to  travdien  In  B^Urn  countriea,  we  shall 
find  that  moit  of  tbeni  mention  the  aduU.  Thus  Tros- 
per  Alpinu*  (Dt  PlatUu  Sigvpli,  c-  >x,  Dt  7amii™co 
alle  tetBta)  ^vea  a  flgure  whi<:h  aufficleatl;  ihowa  tbat 
it  mutt  grow  lo  the  >iie  of  a  large  tree,  and  aaya  that 
he  had  heard  of  ila  attaiainu,  in  another  place,  to  the 
•iie  of  a  large  oak;  that  it*  wood  w»  employed  for 
nuking  a  variety  of  veaaela,  and  ita  charcoal  uied 
thMUfthoutEgypt  and  Arabia;  and  that  different  parta 
of  it  vera  emploj-ed  in  medlelnee.  So  Fonkal,  nbo 
cells  the  aiKclea  TbrnunKW  onoitoUi,  girel  a(l  ai  its 


Tbtnar/ai  OrimAiUa. 


Arabic  name,  and  Identifies  It  with  ukd.  So  Belon 
ifihtcrv.  ii,  28).  In  Arabia  Burckhardt  foui 
called  owl  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uedina,  and  o1>- 
•erves  that  the  Aiabs  cnltivstfd  it  on  account  of  tbi 
hardneu  of  Its  wood.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  a  spe- 
cies of  Uniariak  in  Syria,  we  shall  find  some  difficulty 
from  the  want  of  pracisjon  in  the  in  formation  supplied  by 
travellerBoUBubJectaof  Natural  History.  BncaFranc'b 
naturalist,  M.  Bovi,  vbo  travelled  fitin)  Cairo  to  Mouu' 
Sinai,  and  from  theaceinto  Syria,  has  given  ampli 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  species  of  tamarisk  in  tbeai 
regions.  A  minute  description  of  the  tree  nnder  Iti 
Arabic  name  Is  given  by  I.  E.  Falier,  in  F'ib.  and  ReiAi 
Ofmtc.  mtd.ex  mii«.Ar.  p.  137.  It  is  very  remarkabli 
that  the  only  tree  which  ia  found  growing  among  thi 
ruins  of  Babylon  la  a  tamarisk.  "  The  one  in  ques 
tion  is  in  appearance  like  the  weeping-willow,  hut  the 
trunk  is  hollow  through  age,  and  partly  ihatti 
The  Arabs  venerate  it  as  sacred.  In  consequence  of  the 
calif  Ali  having  reposed  under  ita  ahade  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hillah"  (Kosenmaller,  BVit.  Grog.  Ii,  p.  26,  from 
Ker  Porter  J  comp.  Ainsvrortii's  Retearch't,' ^  125). 
From  the  cbaracleristici  of  the  tomnriik-tree  of  the 
East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any  to  have  been 
planted  in  Beershela  liy  Abraham,  because  it  la  one  of 
the  few  treea  which  will  flourish  and  gmw  to  a  great 
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Such  were  the  Elon  of  Hsmre  (Gen.  xiii,  IB;  xiv.U; 

xviii,  1);  ofMoreh  (Gen.  xii,  6  :  Deut.  ii,30;  ofZaa- 

(Josh.  Ill,  Vi):  of  the  pilUr  (Judg.  la,  G};  of 

siiiui  (Judg.  ix,  87)  i  and  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x,  S). 

these  cases  the  Sept  has  f/n\'  or  /joAaivc ;  the 

_  lie— whichthBA.V.probablyfo]low*d— Kolfisor 

Conraliii!  in  the  last  thtee,  however,  Qaerau.     Sm 

Elon. 

I  n  tbe  religinns  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves 
,y  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars  only  were 
cted  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to  shot 
the  god)  within  walla,  and  hence,  as  Plinv  eipreas- 
lells  us  (ff.  N.  xii,  2),  trees  were  the  firat  templea 
(Tadt.  6e™.  9 ;  Lucian,  de  Saorijie.  10 :  see  Carpxov, 
Aj/p.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest  limes  gmves 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  reli^nous  worship 
(Gen.  xii,  6,7;  xiil.lS;  Dent,  xi,  30;  A.  V-"  plain;" 
see  above).  Their  high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade, 
solemn  silence,  and  aiie-inspiring  solitude,  as  well  aa 
the  atrikiug  Ulustration  they  afford  of  natural  life, 
■narked  tbem  oot  aa  tbe  fit  localitiea,  or  even  tbe  ac- 
tual otijects  of  worship  ("Ijicoa  et  in  iia  silentia  ipsa 
adoramuB,"  Pliny,  xii,  1 ;  "  Secretum  lucl  .  .  .  et  od- 
miratio  nmbrK  fidom  tlbi  numinis  bcit."  Senec.  Kp. 
xll)  "Quo  posses  visa  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ovid, 
/Vut,  til,  296;  "Sacra  ncmua  accubet  umbrft,"  Virgil, 
Gtorg.  Ui,  334 1  comp.  Ovid,  Jfer.  viii.  743 ;  see  Eaek.  vi, 
13;  Isa.lvii,&;  Hos.  iv,  13).  This  laslpassage  bints  at 
another  and  dariier  rearan  why  groves  were  opportune 
for  the  degraded  services  of  idolatry ;  their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and'obaceniries  of  heathen  worship.  The 
groves  were  generally  found  connected  with  temples, 
and  often  bud  the  right  of  affurding  an  asvlum  (Tacit. 
CeriB.  9, 40  [  Heiod,  ii,  138 ;  Virgil,  vfa.  i,'441 ;  ii,  S]»; 
SIL  Etal.  i,  81).  Some  have  FUpposed  tbst  even  the 
Jewish  Temple  had  a  rififvof  planted  with  palm,  aiKJ 
cedar  (Psa.  icii,  12, 13),  and  olive  (Pso.  lii,  8),  as  tb« 
mosque  which  stands  on  Its  site  now  has.  Thi*  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  but  we  know  tbat  a  cclebntcd 
oak  stood  by  the  aanctuary  at  Shechem  (Joeh.  xziv, 
26;  Judg.ix,G;  Stanley,  £wd  osi  Pa/,  p.  142).  Wa 
find  repeated  mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstition  lo  particular  gods  (Uvy.  ril,  25 ;  xxir,  8 ; 
sixv,  51 ;  Tacit.  -tiBi.  ii,  12, 61,  etc. ;  iv,  73,  etc.).  For 
this  reason  they  were  stringently  forliidden  to  the  Jewa 
(E^od.  ixxiv,  18;  Jer.  xvil,  2;  Eiek.  xx,  i»),  and 
Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sit  und» 
the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol-gtatne  waa 
(Fabric.  Stif..4itfi'f.  p.  290).  Yet  we  Rnd  abundant 
indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the  influence  of 
groves  on  the  mind  ("the  spirit  in  the  woods, "  Woidt- 
worth),  and  tbcrefure  selected  them  for  solemn  por. 
posea,  such  as  great  national  meetings  (Jndg.  ix,  6, 
37)  and  tbe  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xxzv.  Si  I  Sam. 
xxxi,  14).  Those  connected  with  patriarchal  history 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  superstitious  revcrpnce  (Amoa 
V.  5 ;  viii,  13) ;  and  we  find  that  tbe  groves  of  Mamie 
were  long  a  place  of  worship  (Soiomen,  H.  £.  u.  4 ; 
Ku»eb.ri(.a™(.  p.Sl;  Reland,i'afci(.p.714).  There 
are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees;  e.g.Allon- 
liacbulh  (lien,  ixxv,  8),  the  tamarisk  (see  alxiTe)  in 
<:iil>i«b(]  Sam.  xxll, 6), (he terebinth  In  SbecbemiJosh. 
'  xxiv,  26.  under  which  the  bw  was  set  up),  the  palm. 
trpeflrDeloroh(Judg.  iv,f>),  tbeteTeMnthofencbanl- 
(J1ld|;.  ix.37),  the  tereUnth  of  wanderers  (Jndg. 


n  In  tbe  oi 


pntoge 


r,  II),  a 


I  others  (1  Sam.  xlv,  i  ; 


OT  anoramg  snaae  in  a  hot  country,  it  is  also  esteemed  j 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wncid.  which  ia  con-  i 
verted  into  charcoal.  It  is  iiu  leas  valuable  on  account ' 
of  tbe  galls  with  uhlcb  its  branches  are  oft^n  loaded,  I 
and  which  are  neatly  as  aairiiigent  as  oak-gslla.    See 

3.  It  Is  now  generally  recognised  (see  Geeen.  Tha. 
Mi;  Stanley,  S.  and  r.S  76.  8;  p.  142  note,  220  note) 
that  the  word  £!■■«,  vVst,  which  is  uniformly  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "plain,"  eignifles  a  gnm  or  plantation. 


n  A.  v.,  Vulg.  "  cDUvallis"). 

laervation  of  particular  trees  was  among  tba 
heathen  extended  lnBrei:ulBrwor»hipafthem.  ''Tree- 
worship  may  be  traced  from  the  inteiior  of  Africa  do4 
nnlv  into  E^npt  and  Arabia,  but  also  onward  uninter- 
ruptedlv  into  Palestine  and  Svria,  Assvria,  Persia,  In- 
dia. Tbi'bK.Siam,  the  Philippine  IsUnds,  China,  J.paB, 
and  Siberia  1  alfo  westward  into  Asia  liinor,  Green, 
Itiily,  and  other  countries;  and  in  moat  of  the  coun- 
tricH  here  named  11  obtains  in  the  present  day,  ^m- 
bined  aa  11  baa  been  In  other  parts  with  varians  form 
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of  idolatry"  (Poole,  Gen.  of  Earth  €md  Man,  p.  139). 
**  Tbe  worship  of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Irau- 
nians  to  tbe  rules  of  Hom,  called  in  tbe  Zend-Avesta 
tbe  promulgator  of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  He- 
rodotus tbe  delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  tbe  great 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  in  which  he  bestowed  golden  or- 
namentSf  and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  *  immortal  Ten  Thousand.'  The  early 
veneration  of  trees  was  associated,  by  tbe  moist  and  re- 
freshing canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacred  fount- 
ains. In  similar  connection  with  the  early  worship 
of  nature  were  among  tbe  Hellenic  nations  tbe  fume 
of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an  aged  pla^ 
tanus  in  Arcadia.  Tbe  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  venerate 
the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah-depura.  ...  As 
single  trees  thus  became  objects  of  veneration  from  the 
beauty  of  their  form,  so  did  also  groups  of  trees,  under 
the  name  of  *  groves  of  gods.'  Pausanias  (i,  21,  §  9) 
is  full  of  the  praise  of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Grynion  in  ifiolis ;  and  the  grove  of  Ck>- 
lone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles" 
(Humboldt,  CVwmcw,  ii,  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  *^with  jewels  and  mantles"  was  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vii,  81 ;  iElian,  V,  H.  ii, 
14 ;  Theocr.  id,  xviii ;  Ovid,  Afet,  viii,  723,  745 ;  Arnob. 
adv,  Gentes,  i,  39),  and  even  still  exists  in  the  East. 

The  oraeular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
(Homer,  //.  xvi,  233;  OJ.  v,  237;  Soph.  Track.  754; 
Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  16 ;  Sil.  Itul.  iii,  11).  Each  god  had 
some  sacred  tree  (Virgil,  Eel,  vii,  61  ^q.).  The  Etruri- 
ans are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the  Celtn 
an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  ^,  in  Godwyn's  Moe.  and 
Aar.  ii,  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration  of  oak-groves, 
see  Pliny,  H.  X.  xvi,  44 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  30.  In  the 
same  way,  according  to  the  missionary  Oldendorp,  the 
n^roe*  **  liave  sacred  groves,  the  abodes  of  a  deity, 
which  no  negro  ventures  to  enter  except  tbe  priests" 
(Prichard,  NtU.  Hi»t.  of  Man,  p.  525-539, 3d  ed. ;  Park's 
Trave/ty'p.  65).  So,  too,  tbe  ancient  Ejj^ptians  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  ii,  298).  Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all 
abuse  of  trees  and  groves  to  the  purposes  of  supersti- 
tion (Harduin,  Ad.  ConciL  i,  988;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac. 
Germ.  9).  See  Pehnen,  De  arhore  non  plantanda  ad 
aUare  DH  (Lips.  1725) ;  Dresler,  De  lueis  religioni gentil. 
destinaiis  (Lips.  1740);  Lakemacber, /In^t^.  Grcec,  »a- 
era,  p.  138  sq.     See  Trkb. 

Grove,  Hknrt,  a  Presb3rterian  divine  of  distinc- 
tion, was  lx>rn  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Jan.  4, 1683. 
He  received  bis  academical  training  under  Mr.  War- 
ren at  Taunton,  who^e  school  was  in  excellent  repute. 
At  22  he  began  to  preach ;  at  23  he  succeeded  Mr.  War- 
ren as  bead  of  the  Taunton  Academy.  At  first  he  taught 
ethics,  but  in  1725  he  began  to  teach  theology  also.  He 
at  the  same  time  succeeded  Mr.  James  in  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Full  wood,  near  Taunton,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  his  death.  In  1730  be  published  The  Evidence 
of  our  Saviour  $  Redemption  considered,  and  the  same 
year.  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future 
State,  from  Reason.  In  1732  be  printed  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
where  he  set  that  institution  in  the  same  light  as  l)isb- 
op  Hoadly.  In  1734  he  published,  without  his  name. 
Wisdom  the  First  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity,  which 
flrns  animadverted  on  by  Balguy.  In  1736  be  publish- 
ed A  Discour»3  on  Saving  Finlh.  He  died  February  27, 
1737-8.  After  his  death  came  out  by  subscription  bis 
Posthumous  Works  (1740,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Sermons 
(Lond.  1742, 2  vols.  8vo) :  Works  published  in  his  life- 
time (Lond.  1747, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  System  of  Moral  Philos. 
(Lond.  1749, 2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Amory,  Life  nf 
Grove,  prefixed  to  his  Ponthumous  Works  (1745,  vol.  i) ; 
Jones,  Christian  Biog. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog.  i,  1344. 

Gmber,  Jacob,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1778,  of 
German  Lutheran  parents.    He  was  converted  at  four- 


teen or  fifteen ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  in  tbe 
Philadelphia  Conference,  in  1800 ;  labored  fifty  years, 
chiefl}'  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  abundant 
usefulness,  and  died  May  25, 1850.  Mr.  G  ruber  was 
**a  singular  and  extraordinary  man.''  He  was  alike 
remarkable  for  "  strength  and  originality  of  mind,  en- 
ergy of  character,  depth  of  piety,  prodigious  labors, 
power  of  endurance,  extensive  usefulness,  and  simplic- 
ity and  regularity  of  life."  His  conversion  was  pow- 
erful, and,  although  driven  from  bis  home  in  youth  for 
his  religious  course,  he  kept  his  faith.  Through  his 
long  life  his  vigor  and  industr}'  were  untiring,  and  he 
never  ceased  labor  for  any  four  consecutive  weeks  until 
tbe  year  of  his  death.  AltboUf>h  eccentric,  and  often 
rude  in  style,  be  was  nevertheless  a  sound  theologian 
and  an  able  defender  of  Methodism.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  sometimes  grand  and  overwhelming.  **  He  spenii 
tbirty-twi  years  on  circuits,  seven  in  stations,  and 
eleven  us  presiding  elder.  Many  anecdotes  are  on 
record  of  bis  eccentric  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  of  bis 
great  control  over  men." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv, 
549;  Wakeley,  Heroes  of  Methodism,  ^.^7;  Strickland, 
Lift  of  Gruber  (N.  Y.  i860, 12mo). 

Gnmer,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Coburg  in  1723.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena.  In  1747  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  of 
Roman  archieology  in  Jena,  afterwards  professor  of  el- 
oquence at  Coburg,  and  in  1764  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  He  died  March  29,  1778.  His  princi^ 
works,  BO  far  as  they  relate  to  theology,  are,  Miscd- 
lanea  sacra  (Jena,  1750) : — De  Odii  Romanorwn  advtr- 
sus  Christianas  Causis  (Coburg,  1750): — De  Orig'ne 
Episcoporum  eorumque  in  Ecclesiaprimitiva  Jure  {Halle, 
1764) : — Amceisung  z.  geistlichen  Beredsamkeit  (Halle, 
1765): — Versuch  ernes  pragmatischen  Austugs  aus  d, 
Kirchengesch.d.  amfen(Halle,  1766):— PraktischeEin- 
leUung  in  d.  Relifion  d.  Heiligen  Schnft  (Halle,  1773)  :-^ 
/n^itutionum  Theologim  dagmaticas  Libri  tree  (Halle, 
1777): — Observationum  criticarum  LSbriii  (Jena,  1777), 
See  Harlesius,  Vita  Pkilologorum  (i,  234  -  243).— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxii,  253;  Doering,  GeL  Theol, 
Deutschlands. 

Giynseus,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Leufelfingen  (Basle)  in  1705.  He 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  was  for  seven  years  professor  in  tbe 
theological  faculty  of  Basle.  He  died  in  that  city  April 
11,  1744.  He  wrote  Opuscula  TheoL  miscell.  (Bas^le, 
1746^  8vn),  a  learned  and  valuable  work. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxii,  275. 

Grynasus,  Johann  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tant Uieologian,  third  son  of  Thomas  Grynieus  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  at  Beme  Oct.  1, 1540.  He  studied  at  Basle, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1559,  and  in  1565  succeeded 
his  father  as  pas^r.  In  1577  he  .became  professor  of 
theology  at  Basle,  and  remained  there  until  1584,  when 
he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  In  1586  he  returned  to 
Basle,  where  he  died  bead  pastor  (antisteji)  of  the  city, 
Aug.  30, 1617  (Aug.  31, 1618,  according  to  Michaud). 
He  published  Variorum  Patrwn  Gnecorum  et  Latino^ 
rum  Monumenta  orthodoxographa  (Basle,  1569,  2  vols, 
fol.)  : — Ecclesiasiica  Historia  Eusebii  PamphiH,  Ruf' 
fini,  Socratis,  Theodoreii,  Sozomeni,  Theodori^  Evngrii.  et 
'Doroihei,  ete,  (Basle,  1571, 1588, 1611,  to].):— Epitome 
Sacrorum  BUdiorum,  pars  1  (Basic,  1577,  8vo): — Char^ 
acter  Christianorum,  sen  de  fidei,  spei  et  c/iaritaiis  doo- 
trina,  etc.  (Basle,  1578,  8vo) : — Synojms  Historia  Horn* 
inis,  seu  de  prima  hominis  origine,  ejusque  comtptione, 
reconcUiatione,  ete.  (Basle,  1676,  8vo): — Chnmologia 
hrevis  Historia  Evangelicrr^  (Basle,  1580) : — Scitigraphia 
Sacra  Theologia  (Basle,  1577, 4to) : — Censura  theologica 
de  prima  AntichriHianorwn  errorum  origine  (Heidelb. 
W^^i—Theoremata  et  ProbUmata  theologica  (Basle, 
1590,  3  vols.)  : — De  viris  iUustribus  quorum  opere  Deus 
in  reformandis  eccksiis  usus  est  (1602);  and  a  large 
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ntimber  of  essays  and  discourses.  See  Jo.  Fabricias, 
Bigtrjria  Bibliothec,  pt.  vi,  p.  418-421 ;  Dan.  Gerdes, 
FiorUeg.  Lib.  rar.  p.  158;  Adami,  Vitoe  Theohgwum  Ger- 
manorum;  Niceron,  J/^o»rf*,  xxxvii,  307-815 ;  Ubse, 
Leben  d,  beruhmtesten  Kirchen^Hcribenten^  p.  196 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  iVottr.  Bug.  Umerale,  xxii,  274 ;  Herzog,  Beal-En- 
cyklttp.  V,  404 ;  D.irling,  Cyclop.  Bibliograpfucay  i,  1347 ; 
Middleton,  EvAngeUcal  hiography. 

OrynaeuB  or  Oninseus,  Simon,  surnamed  3/a- 
jor^  a  German  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Veh- 
ringen  (HohenzoUern)  in  1493.  He  studied  at  Pfortz- 
haim  and  Vienna,  and  early  embraced  the  Keforma- 
tion.  He  taught  Greek  at  Heidelberg  from  1524' to 
1529.  Tn  1534  he  went  to  Tubingen,  commissioned  by 
duke  Ulrich  of  WOrtemberg  to  reform  the  churches  of 
that  place.  In  1536  he  settled  at  Basle,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  Aug.  1, 1541.  Intimately  connected  with 
Melancthon,  Luther,  Calvin,  Thomas  More,  and  others, 
Grj'nteus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
and,  as  such,  was  exposed  to  great  dangers,  but  always 
managed  to  get  out  of  them  unharmed,  thanks  to  his 
powerful  protectors.  He  was  present  at  the  diets  of 
Spires  and  of  Worms,  and  went  to  England  in  1531  to 
confer  with  Henry  VIII  about  his  divorce.  He  was 
employed  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  the- 
ologians on  thut  subject.  A  great  admirer  of  the  clas- 
sics, he  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  sound  ed- 
ucation in  the  German  universities.  He  discovered  in 
a  convent  on  the  Rhine  the  last  Hve  books  of  Livy 
(published  by  Erasmus,  Basle,  1581,  fol.).  Grynaeus 
published  Latin  translations  of  the  works  of  Plutarch, 
Aristotle,  and  Chrysostom,  the  first  Greek  edition  of 
the  Veterimirii  medui  (Busle,  1537, 4to)  and  of  the  Al* 
magest  of  Ptolemy  (Basle,  1538,  fol.).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Noviu  Orbit  regionum  etc  insularum  veteribus 
incogn'ftarum^  etc.  (Basle,  1532-1555,  fol.).  See  Bruck- 
er,  IJistoria  criiica  Philosoph.  vol.  iv,  period  iii,  p.  105 
sq. ;  Freytag.  AdpircUus  ISUerarius^  Tli,  497;  Melch. 
Adam,  Vita:  Theolog.  p.  56 ;  A  thena  Rauri&r^  ii,  69-72 ; 
Reimmann,  Uigt.  Liiterar.  iv,  207 ;  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GerUrale,  xxii,  272;  Burnet,  Bistory  of  RfformaHony 
pt  i,  bk.  ii ;  Herzog,  Real-Enet/klop.  v,  4o2 ;  Middleton, 
Evai^lical  Biography^  i,  149. 

Orynaeus,  Simon,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
and  philologist  (last  of  the  eminent  family  of  Grynoe- 
us),  was  born  at  Basle  in  1725,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
1799.  He  was  a  thorough  theological  and  classical 
scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  French,  English,  and 
Lntin  literature.  He  published  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  (Basle,  1770),  and  also  versions  of  Juvenal, 
Thomis  a  KempU,  and  Erasmuses  Encomium  MorUe. 
He  also  translated  into  German  several  English  works 
against  Deism.  See  M.  Lutz,  Nekrol.  denkw.  Schtonz. 
a.  d.  Tviii;**  Jahrh. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biograph.  Generak, 
xxii,  275. 

Orynaeus,  Tboinae,  nephew  of 'Simon  Grynseus 
major^  and  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at 
Vehringen  in  1512.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
Simon,  and  became  professor  of  the  dead  languages  at 
Basle  and  Berne.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation.  The  margrave  Charles  of  Baden  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  and  ecclesiastical  superintendent 
at  Rotcln,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  2, 
1564.  See  Meloh.  Adam,  Vitat  Theolog.  p.  191 ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  GenercUe^  xxii,  273 ;  Middleton,  Evan- 
geUcal  Biography. 

Oualbert,  Giovanni  (^8t.  Johannes),  founder  of 
the  Cojnobite  order  of  Vallombro$<a  (vuIHa  umbrota),  in 
the  Apennines,  seven  leagues  from  Florence.  He 
died  July  12,  1073,  and  was  canonized  b}'  pope  Celes- 
tme  III  in  1193.  His  life  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. — 
Mosheim,  Ch.  HiM.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  24;  Jamie- 
son,  I^gnids  oftite  Monastic  Orders,  p.  116  sq. ;  Hopfer, 
Nimr.  Biog.  Ginerakt  xxvi,  441 ;  Herzog,  Recd-Ency- 
Hop*  V,  406. 


Oualfrid.     See  Geopfbet. 

Gtialter,  Rodolphus,  son-in-law  of  Zwlagli,  and 
one  of  the  first  Swiss  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Zurich 
Nov.  9, 1519,  succeeded  BuUinger  as  pastor,  became 
superintendent  at  Zurich  in  1575,  and  died  Nov.  25, 
1586.  His  commentaries  are  highly  esteemed  and 
rare,  viz.  Homilia  cccxi  in  Malthaum,  (Zurich,  1590-9G, 
2  vols,  fol.) : — Bomil.  clxxv  in  Acta  (Zurich,  1577,  fol.). 
He  wrote  also  a  strong  anti-papal  treatise,  A  lUickridvs 
(Zurich,  1546,  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1585  (15  vola.  8vo). — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxi,  810 ;  AViner,  The<U.  tMtra' 
tur,  ii,  555 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibHograpkica,  i,  1350. 

Ouard.  The  Scripture  terms  used  in  this  connec- 
tion mostly  have  reference  to  the  special  duties  which 
the  body-guard  of  a  monarch  had  to  perform.  See 
Kino. 

1.  Ta!>bach\  ns^,  originally  signified  a  "cook-" 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-g;uard  of  the  kings 
of  Ejrypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  36)  and  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv, 
8 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  9 ;  xl,  1 ;  Dan.  ii,  14).  So  Potiphar,  the 
master  of  Joseph,  was  captain  of  Pharaoh*  s  body-guard^ 
1.  e.  chief  executioner  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  Ixi,  10,  Ii).  In 
E^ypt  he  had  a  public  prison  in  his  house  (Gen.  Ix,  3- 
4).  It  is  evident  from  Herodotus  (ii,  165  sq.)  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  had  a  guard  who, 

in  addition  to  the  regular  income 
of  the  soldier,  also  received  a  sep- 
arate salary.  In  the  paintings  of 
marches  and  battles  on  the  mon- 
umcnt%  these  royal  guards  are 
commonly  seen  to  be  employed  in 
protecting  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
dresses  and  M'eapons  (Wilkinson, 
i,  837,  406).  During  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies,  who  in  general  ad- 
hered to  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  office  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  body-guard  was  a 
very  important  one.  They  posFess- 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
wore  often  employed  in  the  most 
important  business  transactions.  Finally,  the  super* 
intcndenco  of  the  executions  belonged  to  the  mosit  di^ 
tinguished  caste.  In  Babylon,  Nebuzaradan,  who  held 
this  office,  commanded  also  a  part  of  the  royal  army 
(Jer.  xxxix,  13;  Iii,  15).     See  Exkcctionkr. 

2.  Rats,  V'J,  properly  means  a  couiier,  and  is  the 
ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jew* 
ish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before  the  char- 
iot (2  Sam.  XV,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5),  like  the  eursares  of 
the  .Roman  emperors  (Seneca,  Epist,  87, 126).  That 
the  Jewish  "runners'*  superadded  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  military  guard  appears  from  several  passages  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  17 ;  2  Kings  x,  25 ;  xi,  6 ;  2  Chron,  xii, 
10).  It  was  their  office  alfo  to  carry  dispatches  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  6).  They  had  a  guard-rcom  set  apatt 
for  their  use  in  the  king*s  palace,  in  which  their  arras 
were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  Kings  xiv,  28 ;  2  Chron. 
xii,  11).  Sec  Footman.  They  were  perhaps  the  same 
who,  under  David,  were  called  PeUikiUs  (1  Kings  i,  5 ; 
xiv,  27 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1).     See  Pelrthite. 

8.  The  terms  mishme^reth,  )n"(7S^9,  and  miskwurr'f 
^^'^T3,  express  properly  the  act  ofwcUt^ing,  or  else  a 
fcatch'Station,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv,  9,  22;  vii,  3;  xii, 
9 ;  Job  vii,  12).  The  A.  V.  is  prolmbly  correct  in  sub. 
stituting  mshmarto'  (*n*p*i3T3)  for  the  present  read- 
ing  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  23,  Benaiali  being  appointed  ''cap- 
tain of  the  guard,"  as  Josephns  (^4 is/,  vii,  14,  4)  re- 
I  lates,  and  not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has 
1  crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  14,  where  the  words 
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"which  goeth  at  thy  bidding"  may  originally  have 
been  "captain  of  the  body-guard."     See  Captain. 

In  New-Test,  times  we  lind  the  (nnKovKdrwpf  for 
the  Latin  tpiculator  (rendered  *^  executioner/'  margin 
gnardy  Marie  vi,  27),  prr)perly  a  pibe-manf  halberdier^ 
a  kind  of  soldiers  forming  the  body-guard  of  kings  and 
princes,  who  also,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  acted 
as  executioners.  The  term  KovarudiOt  for  the  Latin 
CHstod%%  i.  e.  cuttodjf^  a  **  watch'*  or  ffuard^  is  spoken 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvii,  65, 66 ;  xxviii,  11).  The  ordinar}*  Roman  guard 
consisted  of  four  soldiei)i  (rirpditoVt  **  quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  hours  (Acts  xii,  4;  comp.  John  xix,  2B;  Polyb. 
vi,  dS,  7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watch- 
ed outside  of  the  cell  while  the  other  two  were  inside 
(Acts  xii,  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii, 
16  (irrparoTriiapxnSi  "captain  of  the  guard")  was  per- 
haps the  commander  of  the  Praetorian  troops,  to  whose 
care  prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  con- 
signed (Pliny,  £p.  x,  65).     See  Watch. 

Ouardian  Angel,  a  term  which  represents  a  the- 
ory prevalent  from  antiquity,  that  human  beings  are 
accompanied  through  life  by  a  special  supernatural 
being  (sometimes  termed  their  "  attendant  genius"), 
who  watches  over  them  for  gpiidance  and  protection. 
Such  has  been  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  Socrates 
when  he  claimed  a  particular  Saifiutp  as  his  spiritual 
counsellor.  See  DiSMON.  Among  Christian  writers 
the  theory  has  been  thought  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  statement  of  our  Saviour  respecting  children, 
that  *'in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii, 
10);  and  from  the  declaration  that  angels  **are  all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  fov  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  i,  14).  A  more  cau- 
tious criticism,  however,  has  usually  held  that  these 
passages  only  indicate  a  special  care  of  divine  Provi- 
dence over  the  young  and  believers ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  doctrine  referred  to  appears  to  savor  rather 
of  a  pagan  than  an  evangelical  origin.  Monographs 
are  named  in  Walch,  Bibliotheca  Theohgica^  i,  178, 
and  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  116.    See  Air- 

OSL. 

Gnardian  of  the  Splrltnallties,  in  England, 
the  person  in  whom  is  vested  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  diocese  upon  the  death  or  translation  of  the 
bishop,  or  in  cases  of  infirmity  of  the  incumbent  or 
bishop. — Eden,  Churckman't  Dictionary, 

Ghiazin,  Pierre,  a  French  Hebraist,  was  bom  at 
Tronquay  (Normandy)  in  1678.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  Oct.  21, 1696,  l)ecame  sub- 
sequently professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  died  li- 
brarian of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  Dec.  29, 
1729.  He  had  a  lively  literary  controversy  with  can- 
on Masclef,  and  wrote  Grammatica  Nebraica  et  Chal- 
daica,  etc.  (Paris,  1724-8, 2  vols.  4to)  i— Lexicon  Hebra- 
icum  et  Oiaideeobiblicum  (Par.  1746,  2  vols.  4to).  Gua^ 
rin  only  completed  this  dictionary  to  Mem  inclusively ; 
the  following  letters  were  the  work  of  other  Benedic- 
tines. See  Le  Cerf,  BibL  Hitt.  ei  erif.  des  A  uteurt  de  la 
Cong,  de  St.  Maur;  Hoefer,  iVowr.  Biog.  Gen,  xxii,  818. 

Gttaatalllnes,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1534  by  countess  Torelli, 
of  Goastalla.  They  were  at  first  connected  with  the 
Bamabites,  whom  they  assisted  in  their  missions ;  but, 
as  this  led  to  disorders,  they  were  ordered  to  take  the 
vow  of  seclusion.  They  were  also  called  the  Angelic 
order  (AngeUcs)^  which  name  was  to  remind  them  that 
they  should  be  as  pure  in  their  lives  as  angels. 

Guatemala.    See  Central  America. 

Ghide,  GoTTLon  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Lauban  Aug.  26. 1701.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and 
taught  for  some  time  in  the  latter.     Having  returned 
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to  his  native  ci^  in  1727,  he  was  made  chief  deacon  in 
1743,  and  archdeacon  in  1758.  He  died  at  Lauban 
June  20, 1756.  Among  his  numerous  publications  an 
De  CavM  Disaenntum  inter  Hcr'tptum  Ifderprete*  (Lpi. 
1724) : — Der  Christen  Reise  naeh  dem  rechlen  Vaterland 
(Hal.  1726,  fol.): — De  JurisconstUtorum  Meritisin  Scrip- 
turam  (Lauban.  1728) : — De  mgstica  Miraculomm  et/U- 
torum  Christi  IfUerpreUUione  (Lpz.  1729^: — Grundliihe 
Erlauterung  des  hrie/s  Pauh  an  die  Eph/eser  (Laubun, 
1736).— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  G#n.xxii,  340. 

Gudgo'dah  [some  Gud'godaK]  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
an4  n  directive,  hag-Gvdgod' -ah^  iina^lSiii,  rent,  or  perh. 
thtinder;  Sept.  Fa^ya^;  Vulg.  Gudgad),  the  fortieth 
station  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  between  Mount  Hor  and  Jotbath  (Deut.  x,  7) ; 
doubtless  the  same  with  Hor-haoidoad,  through 
which  they  had  previously  passed  between  Bene-jaakan 
and  Jotbath  (Numb,  xxxiii,  32).  The  name  appears  to 
be  preserved  in  the  present  wady  Ghudhaghidh  ('*  dim- 
inutions"), mentioned  by  Robinson  {Res. u 261)  as** a 
broad  sandy  valley  which  drains  the  remainder  of  the 
region  between  the  Jerafeh  and  el-Mukrah,  and  carries 
its  waters  eastward  to  the  former."  See  Exode.  In 
this  identification  two  late  travellers  agree  (Schwartz, 
p.  213 ;  Bonar,  p.  286, 295).  See  Hor-haoidoad.  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  that  Gudgodah  and  Jotbathah  may 
be  in  the  Arabah,  near  the  junction  of  wady  Ghunin- 
del  with  wady  el-Jeib  (Res.  ii,  583).     See  Jotbath. 

Gudule,  Gk>ule,  or  Ergoule,  ST.,^a  Beljdan  vir- 
gin, patroness  of  Brassel8,.is  said,  according  to  tradition,, 
to  have  been  bom  in  Brabant  about  650.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  St.  Amalberge,  and  was  educated  by  her 
godmother,  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Ni- 
velle.  In  664,  Gertrude  having  died,  Gudule  went  to 
reside  with  count  Witger,  the  second  husband  of  her 
mother.  While  there  she  led  a  life  of  extravagant  as- 
ceticism, and,  according  te  the  Romish  legend,  accu- 
mulated such  a  stock  of  good  works  that  God  gave  her 
the  power  to  work  miracles  both  during  her  life  and 
after  her  death  !  She  died  Jan.  8, 712,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Brussels,  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  after  her,  and  is  now  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Gudule.  She  is  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  is  the  ebject  of  special  veneration  through- 
out Belgium.  See  Ruth  d'Ans,  Vie  de  Si.  Gudule 
(Brassels,  1703, 12mo) ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints  (vol.  i, 
Jan.  8) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog^  GMrak,  xxii,  352 ;  But-^ 
ler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  8. 

GKiebres.    See  Parsees. 

Qti^dier  de  Saint- Aubln,  Hescri  Michel,  m 
French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gouraay^en-Bray  June 
17, 1695.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  firom  the  Serbonne  Oct.  29, 1723.  He  be- 
came professor  in  that  institution  in  1730,  and  its  libra- 
rian in  1736.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  ahl>ey  of 
StVulmer.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  Italian,  besides  histor}% 
theology,  and  kindred  sciences.  For  fourteen  years 
he  decided  all  cases  of  conscience  presented  to  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  27, 1742.  He  wrote, 
Histoire  sainte  des  deux  Alliances  (Paris,  Didot,  1741,  7 
vols.  12mo),  which  Mor6ri  considers  as  a  good  concord- 
ance of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  At  the  end  of  every  part  are 
remarks  and  arguments  on  the  designs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  on  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  their 
writings.  —  Ladvocat,  Diet,  historique;  Mor^ri,  Diet. 
hist,  (edit.  1759) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxii,  358. 

Guelpberbytanus,  Codex.  See  Wolfenbut- 
TEL  Manuscript. 

Ghielpha  and  Ghibellines,  the  names  given  to 
two  great  mediaeval  parties  which  acquired  a  pre-emt* 
nent  celebrity  especially  in  Germany  and  Ital}*,  inas- 
much as  their  contests  made  up  a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  those  countries  Arom  the  11th  to  the  14th  cei>- 
turiesi  and  which  claim  notice  here  because  of  the  clooe 
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connection  of  their  party  strifes  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  period,  and  the  use  which  the  papacy 
made  of  them  to  increase  its  power  and  aothority. 
According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  the  word 
Ouelph,  or  Guelf,  is  derived  fh>m  "  If  e///'  a  baptismal 
name  in  several  Italo-German  families,  which  may  be 
traced  even  up  to  the  9th  century  in  a  line  of  princes 
who  migrated  from  Italy  to  Germany  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  it  appears  there  as  tlie  name  of  several 
chiefs  of  the  dncal  house  of  Saxony.    Ghibelline  is  re- 
ferred to  *'  Waiblingen'*  (anciently  H^ibdkifftn)^  a  town 
of  WUrteraberg,  and  the  patrimonial  seat  of  the  Ilohen- 
stanffen  family.    The  party  conflicts  originating  iif  the 
rivalry  of  the  ducal  houses  above  mentioned,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  party  names,  are  of  earlier  date,  but  the 
first  recorded  use  of  these  terms  to  designate  the  op- 
posing parties  occurred  A.D.  1140,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  Conrad  of  Hohenstaaifen  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  house  of  Welf,  rival  claimants  of  the  im- 
perial throne.     In  this  battle  the  followers  of  Conrad 
rallied  to  the  cry  of  "  Hie  Waiblingen !"  and  those  of 
Henry  to  the  cry  of  "  Hie  Welf!"     These  party  cries, 
transferred  to  Italy,  subsequently  the  chief  theatre  of 
these  party  contests,  became  Ghibellini  and  Guelphi 
or  Guelfi,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  former  designa- 
ting the  supporters,  and  the  latter  the  opponents  of  the 
imperial  authority,  which  generally  Tested  in  the  Ho- 
henstaufTen  house.     The  opposition  to  this  authority 
arose  from  two  sources,  viz.  (1)  from  the  cities  and 
smaller  principalities  seeking  to  maintain  their  local 
rights  and  liberties,  and  (2)  from  the  popes,  who,  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  and  irritated 
by  their  exercise  of  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
especially  in  regard  to  investitures  (q.  v.),  favored  the 
party  of  the  Guelphs,  and,  indeed,  became  the  represent- 
ative leaders  thereof.     Hence  the  term  Guelph  came 
to  signify  in  general  those  who  favored  the  Churches 
independence  of  the  State,  and  the  maintenance  of  mu- 
nicipal liberty  as  against  the  partisans  of  a  supreme 
and  centralized  civil  authority  represented  in  the  em- 
peror.   This  statement,  however,  seems  not  to  hold 
good  always,  since  in  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
conflicts  of  these  parties  an  interchange  of  the  distinc- 
tive principles  and  objects  of  each  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  certain  instances,  and  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy  by  no  means  always  coincided  with  the 
aspirations  for  municipal  and  personal  freedom,  how- 
ever freely  it  evoked  them  to  advance  its  own  ends. 
The  contest  of  the  papacy  for  supremacy  over  the  civil 
power,  organized  and  definitely  directed  to  its  object 
by  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  culminated  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III  (q.  v.),  when,  "under  that  young  and 
ambitious  priest,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness"  (Gibbon,  vi,  86, 
Harper's  ed.),  and  "  the  imperial  authority  at  Rome 
breathed  its  last  sigh'*  (Muratori,  AnticU.  Ital,  anno 
1198). 

In  the  contests  of  the  Ghibelline  and  Guelph  par- 
ties hifitorians  note  "five  great  crises,''  viz.(l)  in  1055, 
under  Henry  IV;  (2)  in  1127,  under  Henry  the  Proud ; 
(3)  in  1140,  under  Henr}'  the  Lion ;  (4)  in  1169,  under 
Frederick  Barbarnssa;  and  (5)  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  After  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority 
in  Italy,  in  the  conflicts  between  opposing  parties  among 
the  nobility  and  in  the  cities,  Ghibelline  was  used  to 
designate  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Guelph  those  pro- 
fessedly favoring  popular  government.  But  the  party 
name,  as  thus  defined,  did  not  always  represent  the  real 
principles  and  objects  of  the  party.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  contest  "degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle  of 
rival  factions,  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige  of 
ancient  names  and  traditional  or  hereditary  prejudices" 
(Chambers),  so  that  in  1278  pope  Gregory  X  used  the 
following  language :  "  Guelph  us  aut  Gibellinus,  noro- 
ina  ne  illis  quidem,  qui  ilia  proforunt,  nota;  inane 
nomen,  quod  significat,  nemo  intelligit"  (Muratori, 


Seriptt,  rentm  ItaUearvm,  xi,  178);  and  in  1384  pope 
Benedict  XII  forbade  the  further  use  of  the  terms,  and 
**  we  read  little  more  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  ss  ac- 
tually existing  parties."  The  conflict  of  principles  in 
ecclesiasdcal  as  well  as  civil  polity  which  these  teima 
once  served  to  represent  may  be  traced  through  ev'en* 
subsequent  age,  and  has  not,  even  in  this  19th  centory, 
ceased  to  exist. — ^Chambers,  Cydopaedia^  s.  v. ;  EngUtk 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  New  Afnericaa  Cydop.  viii,  547-8 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nontv.  Bwg,  GhhxUe,  xxii,  860  sq. ;  Sismondi,  Hul. 
Des  Franf<m  (see  Index) ;  Ranke,  Hut.  ofPaposy  (we 
Index) ;  Herzog,  RecU-EncylL  x vii,  659  sq.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Ghi^n^e,  Amtoimb,  a  French  abbot,  was  bom  it 
Etampes  Nov.  28, 1717.     He  studied  at  Paris,  entered 
the  Church,  and  attained  high  degrees  in  the  unirer- 
^ty.     For  twenty  years  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
college  of  Plessis,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
languages,  and  on  his  return  published  several  trans- 
lations.    H6  afterwards  wrote  the  LeOra  de  (ptd^i^ 
Juift  against  Voltaire,  for  which  he  was  made  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  attached 
to  the  chapel  of  Versaillee  by  cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon.     During  the  Revolution  be  was  imprisoned 
for  ten  months  at  Fontaineblean,  and  after  his  libera- 
tion lived  in  retirement  with  his  brother.    He  died  it 
Fontaineblean  Nov.  27, 1808.    Among  his  publicatioD« 
are :  Let  Timoim  de  lu  JUtttrreetion  de  JttUM  Christ  ex- 
amitUt  suivant  lea  riglee  du  barreau  (from  the  Engl  of 
Sherlock,  against  Woolston,  Paris,  1758,  ISmo):— La 
Religion  ckriHeim^  dimoKtrti  par  la  comverdm  et  Papos' 
tolat  de  Saint  Paul  (ftom  the  En^l.  of  Lyttleton.  with 
the  addition  of  two  discourses  by  Seed) : — SurtExcel' 
knee  intrin^ue  de  CEcrUun  (Paris,  1764, 12mo):— 06- 
servatume  tur  VMetoire  et  tur  lespreuvee  de  la  JUetrrrc- 
tion  de  Jems  Christ  (ftom  the  Engl,  of  West,  ogohi^ 
Woolston)  (Paris,  1757, 12mo) :— Letfrea  de  qtitiqHt 
Jwfs  portvffois,  aUemcatds  et  polonais  a  M.de  VnUwt 
(Paris,  1769,  8vo);  often  reprinted,  with  additions,  as 
6th  ed.  Paris,  1805, 8  vols.  8vo  and  12mo;  7tb  ed.  Paris, 
1815, 4  vols.  8vo;  8th  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo;  Lyon  and 
Paris,  1857,  8  vols.  12mo;  transl.  into  English  by  l/t- 
fanu  under  the  title  Letters  of  certain  Jews  to  ViUairf 
(Dublin,  1777,  2  vols.  8vo)  i^Recherches  wr  la  Jwdif 
considered  principaUment  par  rapport  a  la  /eriiHU  de 
son  ierroir^  depms  la  capHnti  de  BabgUme  jvsqu'a  nos 
temps^  in  Menwires  de  VAcadimie  du  Inacriptions,  vol  1 
(1808),  composed  of  papers  read  by  him  before  this  eo- 
ctety,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  member  in  1778.— 
Dacier,  Notice  sur  ttdfbi  Guhee  (at  the  head  of  the  7th 
ed.  of  Lettres  de  qudques  Ju*fs,  etc.,  Paris,  1815) ;  Qu^ 
rard,  La  France  littha^re;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bit^.  Gin. 
xxii,  381 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliographica,  i,  1851. 

Oaertler,  Nicolaus,  D.D.,  a  learned  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Basel  in  1654.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  in  1685  hecame  professor 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Herbom.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  theology  at  Hanau,  and  in 
1696  at  Bremen.  From  thence  he  removed  to  De- 
venter  in  1699,  and  to  Franeker  in  1707.  He  died  ta 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  Systema  theotoyia  pro- 
phetica^  cum  indicibus  neeessarOs  (Utrecht,  editto  le- 
cunda  emendata,  1724,  4to). — Darling,  C^kp,  BibSoff. 
ii,  1856 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen,  xxii,  855.    (J.  H.  P.) 

Ouest.     See  Hospitalitt. 

Onest-Ch amber  (KaraXvfta,  a  lodying^ilate,  I  e. 
properly  tnrr^  as  render^  in  Luke  ii,  7 ;  hence  any  roooi 
of  entertainment,  and  so  used  by  the  Sept.  at  1  Sam.  ix, 
22 ;  Neh.  iii,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  44),  the  vviptjiop,  eanactskm, 
or  spare  apartment  in  an  Oriental  dwelling  (Mark  idr, 
14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11).  See  House.  At  the  public  fes- 
tivals these  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  strangers  attending  JemsftlffD 
for  that  purpose.     See  Passover. 

Oui.    See  Gutdo. 

Ouibeit  de  Nogent,  a  French  echolastic  theolo- 
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g^un  and  historian,  of  noble  and  wealthj*  parentage,  l 
was  born  in  10&3  near  Clermont,  and  died  in  1124.  He  I 
lost  his  father  while  quite  young,  but  the  diligent  care 
and  seal  of  his  pious  mother  gave  to  his  early  training 
a  strongly  religious  tendency.  He  was  educated  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germer,  which  he  entered  at  12  years 
of  age,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  An- 
selm  (q.  v.),  then  prior  in  the  neighboring  abbey  of 
Bee.  At  first  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  poetry  and 
the  reading  of  classic  poets ;  but  a  severe  illness  gave 
a  more  serious  direction  and  higher  development  to  his 
inner  life,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  At  the  age  of 
fifty  he  became  abbot  of  Notre-Dame  de  Nogent,  where 
he  composed  most  of  his  works.  Though  not  exempt 
from  the  credulity  and  monkish  devotion  to  hierarch- 
ical ideas  which  belong  to  his  age,  Gnibert  was  for  his 
time  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  learning  and  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in 
his  severe  condemnation  of  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions and  errors  in  reheard  to  relics  and  false  miracles. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  published  by 
D*Ach£ry  under  the  title  VeneralfUm  Guiberti  Abbaiis 
B.  Marin  de  NomgaUo  Opera  Omnia  prodtunt^  etc. 
(Paris,  1651,  fol.).  In  this  edition  are  found  (p.  1-526) 
the  following  works  of  Guibert  (the  list  and  sketch  of 
which,  given  here,  are  based  on  Herzog),  via. :  1.  Libtr 
quo  ardine  termoferi  dAeat;  written  while  he  was  a 
monk  at  St.  Germer,  and  especially  interesting  as  being 
one  of  the  few  works  on  Homiletics  coming  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages: — 2.  Morxdium  Gtmueot  LSbrix;  a  fig- 
urative exposition  of  Genesis  after  the  style  of  Gregory 
the  Great*s  MoraUa  in  Jobum: — 8.  Tropohgiamm  in 
Prvpheias  Otea  et  Antes  ei  LamenUUionet  JeremicB  libri 
V  ;  with  a  preface  and  epilogue  addressed  to  Norbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstrants  (q.  v.) : — 4.  TractalUM  de 
ineamaticne  contra  Judaos ;  an  apologetic  treatise  in 
vindication  of  the  divinity  and  virgin-birth  of  Christ : 
— 5.  Eputola  de  huaxHa  Juda  data  €i  de  veritate  domi' 
met  corporis ;  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  Ju- 
das received  the  Eucharist  or  not,  with  a  defence  of 
Lanfhinc*8  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  against  that  of 
Berengarius  (q.  v.):— 6.  Dc  laude  S.  Maria  liber; 
wherein,  though  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion : — 7.  Opuscvlum  de  Vlrgitikate : — 8.  De  jngnoribus 
Sanctorum  Hbn  in;  a  work  on  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  in  which  many  abuses  and  errors  connected 
therewith  are  boldly  criticised  and  condemned,  and  the 
monks  of  St.  MMard  at  Soissons  are  severely  censured 
for  pretending  to  possess  a  genuine  tooth  of  Christ. 
Guibert  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  virtues 
claimed  for  relics  are  a  proof  of  genuineness  or  sanc- 
tity : — 9.  Nistoria  qua  diciturgesta  Dei  per  Francos  the 
J/istoria  Hierosolymitana ;  a  valuable  account  of  the 
first  Crusade,  founded  on  an  earlier  narrative  by  a  cru- 
sader, perhaps  a  Norman  knight,  entitled  Gesta  Fran- 
corum  et  aBorum  Hierotolymitanorum^  which  is  comple- 
mented by  materials  obtained  of  other  eye-witnesses: — 
10.  De  vita  sua  sive  Monodiarum  Hbri  Hi;  an  autobiog- 
raphy after  the  plan  of  St.  Augnsttne^s  Confessionsj  and 
containing  also  much  materirtl  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  period.  Besides 
the  works  above  enumerated,  Guibert  wrote  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets  (the  MSS.  of  which 
were  formerly  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Vauclair 
and  Pontlgny),  as  also  another  exegetical  work,  men- 
tioned by  himself  (Z>e  vita  sua,  i,  16),  but  now  lost, 
bearing  the  title  Cc^ntularis  lU>ellus  de  diversis  evange- 
liorum  et  prophetieorum  voluminum.  He  was  also  prob- 
ably the  author  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Magdalena,  found  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  ii,  701.  Another  work, 
£3ucidarium  sitre  dialogus  sununam  toHvs  Christiana  re- 
ligionis  eomplectenSj  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him. — Herzog,  Real-£ncyklop.  xix,  584  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.Biog.  GhUrale,  xxii,  515;  Clarke,  Sueeest^ofSac, 


Lit,  ii,  647 ;  Mosheim,  C%.  Hid,  c.  xil,  pt.  ii,  ch.  U,  n. 
71 ;  Hitt.  littir.  de  la  France,  vii,  80,  92, 118, 124, 146; 
ix,  488.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ouibert,  Anti-pope,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  the  11th 
oentur^\  His  family  name  was  Correggia,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  counts  of  Augsburg. 
Made  archbishop  of  Ravenna  through' the  influence  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  he  was  elected  pope  by  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Brescia  (hostile  to  Gregory  VII)  in  1080, 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.  His  first  act  of 
authority  was  to  excommunicate  Gregory  VII,  who,  in 
tuiTi,  put  him  under  the  ban,  and  never  consented  to 
grant  him  absolution.  Guibert  took  Rome  by  force, 
but  in  1089  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  He  died 
at  Ravenna  in  1100.  His  election  gave  rise  to  the  sect 
of  the  Benridans,  who  claimed  that  the  emperor  alone 
possessed  the  right  of  appointing  popes.  The  sect  was 
condemned  by  several  councils,  and  finally  disappear- 
ed towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.— -iSee  Artaud, 
Hist,  des  souvertdns  Pon/ifes,  vol.  ii ;  Art  de  Verifier  tee 
Dates ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener.  xxii,  514 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyhtop,  v,  408  sq. 

Ouibert  of  Rawezma.  See  Guibert  (Anti^ 
pope). 

Guide  (the  rendering,  more  or  less  proper,  of  vari- 
ous Heb.  words ;  Gr.  o^i^yot,).  Such  was  Hobab  in- 
vited by  Moses  to  become  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Numb.  X,  31,  "that  thou  mayest  be  to  us  in- 
stead of  e^").     See  Exode. 

Ghiido  de  Arezzo,  or  Gul,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Pompoea,  noted  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic. He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  about  990,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talent  for  music,  which  he 
taught  in  hu  convent.  Numerous  inventions  (e.  g. 
counter-point)  have  been  attributed  to  Guido  without 
good  ground ;  but  he  did  render  great  service  to  music 
by  his  ingenious  simplification  of  the  existing  methods 
of  notation.  He  wrote  Mierologus  de  DiscipUna  Ariis 
Musicaj  "or  Brief  Discourses  on  Music,  in  which  most 
of  his  inventions  are  described,  as  well  as  his  method 
of  instruction.'*  His  doctrine  of  solmisation  is,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  that  work,  but  set  forth  in  a  small 
tract  under  the  title  of  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  invent' 
endi.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
hut  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See 
Bumey,  History  of  Music ;  Gerbert,  Scriptores  Eccl,  de 
Musica  Sacra ;  Hoefer,  NouveUe  Biog,  GinhvU,  xxii, 
551 ;  Herzog,  Reat-Encyldop,  v,  411. 

Guido  de  Bres,  an  evangelist  and  martyr  of  the 
Walloon  Church,  was  bom  at  Mons  in  1540.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  evangelical 
trat)i,  and  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  escape  to 
London,  where  he  joined  the  Walloon  Church  organ- 
ized under  Edward  VI,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  conn- 
try  as  evangelist  and  travelling  preacher,  in  which  ca* 
pacity  he  showed  great  zeal,  first  at  UUe,  where  there 
was  a  large  secret  Protestant  community,  which  was 
dispersed  by  force  in  1566.  Guido  then  retired  to 
Ghent,  where  he  published  a  polemic  tract  out  of  the 
fathers  entitled  Le  baton  de  lafoi.  He  then  went  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  a 
determined  adherent  of  Calvin.  Returning  to  his 
country,  he  resumed  his  evangelical  labors,  reorgan- 
ized the  three  principal  communities  of  Lille,  Tournay, 
and  Valenciennes,  and  made  the  whole  of  southern  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  from  Dieppe  to  Sedan  and 
firom  Valenciennes  to  Antwerp,  the  field  of  his  indefati- 
gable activity.  Valenciennes,  which  had  become  al- 
most entirely  Protestant,  was  stormed  by  Noircarmes 
in  1567.  Guido  was  caught  while  attempting  to  escape, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  seven  weeks  of  im- 
prisonment he  was  hanged,  with  the  young  La  Grange, 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1567.  Guido,  though  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  several 
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young  children,  met  death  not  only  calmly,  bnt  cheer- 
fully. While  in  prison  he  had  written  letters  of  con- 
solation both  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached, and  to  his  con^^regation ;  the  latter  epistle,  con- 
taining a  thorough  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  trausubstantiation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Jlittoire  dsM  Majriyn  (Geneva,  1617),  together  with  a 
life  of  Guido  and  La  Grange  (p.  731-750). 

Guido's  prediction  that  the  seeds  of  Protestantism 
he  had  so  carefully  sowed  would  grow  with  greater 
strength  after  being  watered  with  his  blood,  has  been 
fulfilled.  To  him  the  Dutch  Church  owes  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  becoming  a  mere  branch  of  the  French 
(Calvinistic)  or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  it  has 
remained  between  the  two,  a  shield  and  a  blessing  for 
both.  Guido  drew  up  in  1559  a  confession  of  &ith, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Confession  drawn  up  in 
1559  at  Paris.  This  confession  he  submitted  to  Cal- 
vin, by  whose  advice  he  changed  it  in  some  particu- 
lars, and,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Reformed  churches  in  t^e  Netherlands,  he  published 
it  in  1562  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Netheriands^  sending  a  copy  of  it,  with  an 
appropriate  and  remarkable  introduction,  to  king  Phil- 
ip II.  The  theologians  of  Geneva  believed  that  the 
Netherland  churches  might  adopt  the  French  Confes- 
sion as  it  stood ;  but  Guido  probably  foresaw  that  the 
adoption  of  a  confession  exclusively  their  own,  in 
French  and  Low-Dutch,  was  the  only  means  to  form 
a  united  church  in  that  country,  inhabited  by  people 
of  two  nations  and  speaking  two  languages.  See  Le 
Long,  Ktrrt  hiHorisch  VerhMjd  van  den  onrtprong  der  ne- 
deriandschen  gereformeerden  kerken  ondtrt  Kruys^  etc. 
(Amsterd.  1741, 4to) ;  G.  Brandt,  Historic  der  reformatie 
in  en  ontrent  de  Nederlamden  (Amsterd.  1671) ;  Ypey  en 
Dermout,  Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Hervormde 
Kerk  (Breda,  1818  sq.) ;  and  especially  Van  der  Kemp, 
dt  Eere  der  nederlandsche  hervormde  Kerk  (Rotterdam, 
1830).— Herzou,  RenUKncylditp,  v,  412 ;  Motley,  Riu 
of  the  Dutch  Republic^  vol.  i ;  Christian  Intelligencer^ 
March  14,  l^^* 

Ouignard,  Jean,  sumamed  Briquarel^  a  French 
Jesuit  of  the  16th  century,  and,  during  the  League, 
rector  and  librarian  of  the  college  of  Clermont  at  Par- 
is. After  the  attempt  of  Jean  Chatel  against  the  life 
of  king  Henry  IV,  the  Jesuits  were  chanred  with  l)e- 
ing  implicated  in  the  affair,  as  the  would-be  asfsas&iil 
was  one  of  their  pupils.  Their  houses  were  searched, 
and  some  violent  writings  of  Gnignard  against  the  king 
were  discovered.  He  defended  himself  bv  saving  thev 
had  been  written  before  the  king's  conversion  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  al- 
ways taught  oViedience  to  the  royal  authority  and  re- 
meml>ered  the  king  in  his  prayers-.  He  was  condemn- 
ed of  high  treaFon,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  his  body 
burnt.  The  execution  took  place  on  the  same  day, 
Jan.  7, 1595.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting  his 
innocence.  The  next  day  all  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished from  Paris.  Some  Jesuit  writers — father  Jouven- 
cy,  for  instance — in  writing  the  history  of  the  order, 
have  represented  Guignard  as  a  martyr.  See  Sully, 
(Economies  royales ;  L'Etoile,  Jnvrnal  de  Henri  JJI ; 
De  Thou,  Hist.  lib.  cxi ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^nis 
(see  Index) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale^  xxii,  566. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Ouignes,  Chretien  Louis  Joseph  de,  a  French 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Aug.  25, 1759,  and  died 
in  the  same  ci^  March  9,  1845.  He  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Joseph  de  Guignes,  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, making  Chinese  a  special  study.  In  1784  he 
was  appointed  French  resident  in  China  and  consul  at 
Canton,  and  before  his  departure  thither  was  also  ap- 
pointed correspondent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bellcs-Lettres.  Af- 
ter spending  17  years  in  China  he  returned  to  France, 
having  meanwhile  communicated  to  the  academies  sev- 


eral interesting  and  useful  papers,  which  were  pahlisb- 
ed  in  their  Mhnoires,  In  1808  there  issued  from  the 
imperial  press  his  Vogages  a  Peking,  ManiUe^  ettHede 
France,  faiU  dans  VinUrvaik  des  Armies  1784  a  1801 
(3  vols.  4to,  with  fol.  atlas  of  maps  and  plates).  Among 
the  grand  literary  projects  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
was  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, but  the  project  has  not  been  realized,  and  was 
apparently  abandoned.  The  imperial  government  of 
Napoleon  I  determined  to  revive  and  complete  the  en- 
terprise, and  De  Guignes,  by  a  decree  dated  Oct.  'it, 
ISCNB,  was  selected  to  compile  such  a  work.  In  1813  it 
appeared  from  the  imperial  press,  bearing  the  tide  of 
Dictumnaire  Chinois-Franfois  ei  l^ttin^  publU  d'apriss 
tordre  de  S.  M,  rempereur  et  reii  Napoleon  le  Gnind, 
etc.  (Paris,  fol.).  This  work  proved  to  be,  in  the  main, 
only  an  adaptation  of  the  Hdn^t^-si-gih  (i.  e.  Occiden- 
tal interpretation  of  Chinese  characters),  a  Chinese- 
Latin  vocabulary  by  a  Franciscan  misaionarr  to  Chi- 
na, Basil  de  Glemnna,  whose  modest  bnt  valuable  la- 
bors De  Guignes  had  appropriated  without  acknowl- 
edgment.  The  plagiarism  was  discovered,  and  severe- 
ly but  justly  censured  by  the  critics  of  the  time,  and 
the  effect  was  undoubtedly  to  diminbh  the  apprecia- 
tion of  any  additions  or  improvements  made  by  De 
Guignes. — Hoefer,  Nourette  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxii,  569; 
New  A  merican  Cgdoptrdia,  viii,  565.     (J.  W.  M.) 

GuilberL    See  Gdibkrt  and  Gilbert. 

Goilbertinea.    See  Gilbbrtinks. 

Guild,  William,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  bom  at  A^jerdeen  in  1586,  and  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  view 
to  holy  orders.  Before  he  entered  the  ministfy,  how- 
ever,  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  New  Sacrifice 
(f  Christian  Incense;  and  The  onlg  Wag  to  Sakatim. 
He  was  very  soon  after  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  of  king  Edward,  in  the  presbj'tery  of  Tur- 
riff and  synod  of  Aberdeen.  In  1617,  when  James  I 
visited  Scotland  with  a  view  to  establish  episcopac?*, 
and  brought  bbhop  Andrewes,  of  Ely,  with  him,  to  as- 
sbt  in  the  management  of  that  affair,  the  latter  paid 
great  regard  to  Guild ;  and  the  following  year,  when 
Andrewes  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
Guild  dedicated  to  him  his  Moses  Unveiled^  pointing 
out  those  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  which  allude 
to  the  Messiah  (new  ed.  Edinb.  1839,  royal  8vo).  He 
wrote  several  works  against  Popery ;  an  Erpositiim  <f 
Solomon's  Song  (Lond.  1658, 8vo) : — an  EjipUmation  of 
the  Apocah/pse  (Aberdeen,  1656) : — Exposition  of  Second 
Samvel  (Oxford,  1659,  4to).  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning.  In  1640  be  was  made  principal  of  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  but,  taking  part  with  the  monarchr, 
was  deposed  by  the  Parliamentary  commissionen  in 
1651,  and  died  in  1657.  See  Shirreffs,  life  ofGwiU 
(Aberdeen,  1799,  2d  edit.  8vo);  AUibone,  Dict.ofAth 
thors,  i.  748 ;  Darling,  Cgdop,  BibUngngthicaf  i,  1351 

Ghiilds.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  religions  clubs  or 
mutual  benefit  societies,  embracing  men  and  women, 
were  established  in  nearly  every  parish  church.  Thev 
kept  yearly  feasts,  supported  annals  for  ^e  repose  of 
deceased  members,  sometimes  also  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  decayed  members,  and  always  collected  almi 
for  their  sick  and  poor.  On  certain  anniversaries  they 
met  at  a  common  altar,  wearing  livery  gowns  and 
hoods,  usually  of  two  colors,  and  the  badge  of  their 
patron  saint.  In  the  monasteries,  kings,  nobles,  and 
benefactors  were  admitted  as  lay  members,  and  in  the 
parish  societies  as  honorary  members.  **The  mem- 
bers promised  fidelity  to  the  guild  rules  and  obedience 
to  the  superiors."  Of  late,  the  Ritualists  m  the  An- 
glican Church  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  guilds, 
and  quite  a  number  had  been  re-established  up  to  the 
year  1869.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  CiUrcA 
Union  A  Imanac  for  1869^(Lond.  1869).»Walcott,  Sa- 
cred Archceology^  s.  v. 

Gnillain.    See  Grislair. 
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OniUelxntis.    See  William. 

Qulllemine  or  Guillemette,  a  Bohemian  en- 
thusUst  of  the  18th  century.  She  went  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Milan,  where  she  gave  herself  ont  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (Constantia),  pretending 
to  have  been  conceiyed  in  a  miraculous  manner,  like 
Christ.  She  professed  to  have  the  mission  of  saving 
bad  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Her  pre- 
tended visions  and  semblance  of  asceticism  gained  her 
many  adherents.  The  mtfiUrie*  of  her  system  are  said 
to  have  been  grossly  immoral.  Guillemine  died  in 
1280,  according  to  Mor6ri  (1300  according  to  Bossi), 
and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  the  monastery 
of  Chlaravalle,  near  Milan,  founded  by  St.  Bernard. 
The  sect  continued  under  the  management  of  a  priest, 
Andrew  Saramita,  and  of  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Humil- 
iati,  whom  Guillemine  had  herself  pointed  out  for  her 
successor.  Six  years  after,  however,  their  secret  prac- 
tices were  revealed,  and  the  women  were  imprisoned 
and  punished.  Saramita  and  Porovana  were  burnt 
after  being  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  as  was  also 
the  body  of  Guillemine,  disinterred  for  the  purpose. 
The  house  where  the  sect  met  was  razed,  and  a  her- 
mitage erected  in  its  place ;  it  became  afterwards  part 
of  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  Some  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  accusation  of  immorality  made 
agiinst  the  sect.  See  Bosisi,  CAroa. ;  Mabillon,  Mu- 
Svtttm  Ital.  vol.  i ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hi$t. ;  Hoefer,  Nautfeite 
Jt(u)g.  Generaky  xxii,  714  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Guillon,  Marie  Nicholas  Silvestre,  a  French 
priest  and  distinguished  humanist,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Jan.  1, 1760.  He  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Du  Plessis 
and  LouiA-le-Grand,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  not 
only  in  theolog}*,  but  in  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  Received  as  professor  in  the  university 
in  1789,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  soon  dis- 
tinguished as  a  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  almoner 
and  librarian  of  the  princess  of  Lamballe  until  her 
murder,  Sept.  1792.  He  then  fled  to  Sceanx,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Pvutel^  he  practiced  medicine  for 
some  time  to  avoid  persecution.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Meaux,  and  in  1798  to  Paris.  Some  time 
after  he  became  connected  with  the  abbot  de  Fontenay 
iu  the  publication  of  the  Journal  general  de  LiUraiure^ 
{Um  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  After  the  restoration  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  he  became  honorary  canon  and 
librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  then  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  homiletics  in  the  theological  faculty,  and 
almoner  of  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  was  af- 
terward successively  appointed  almoner  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  in  1818,  and  inspector  of  the  academy.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  cleriry,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  king  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  this  position  he  at- 
tanded  the  last  moments  of  the  abb6  Gregoire  (q.  v.), 
to  whom  he  administered  the  sacraments.  Severely 
censured  for  this,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
resigning  his  bbhopric  in  the  mean  time.  Thanks  to 
the  interference  of  the  court,  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  Guillon  was  appointed  bishop  of  Morocco  mpnrti- 
bus  infideUum^  July  7, 1833.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  ;  but,  when  the  French 
government  and  the  clergy  entered  into  closer  union, 
Guillon  was  sacrificed  by  being  sent  to  Dreux  to  keep 
the  chapel  which  had  successively  received  the  re- 
mains of  several  children  of  the  king.  He  died  in 
Montfermeil  Oct.  16, 1847.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  theological  works  we  notice  the 
following:  QfCesUce  done  que  le  papef  par  un  pritre 
(Paris,  1789, 8vo) : — CoUection  eccles.^  nu  re^ueil  cotnplei 
des  ouvrages  fvAts  depttis  Vouverture  des  kats  gmiraux 
relativement  au  dergi  (Paris,  1791-1792, 7  vols.  8vo,  un- 
der the  name  of  Barruel) : — Paraliile  des  JihfobUwns 
sous  le  rapport  des  hirisu's  qui  ont  dhM  fEglise  (Paris, 
1791,  8voi  often  reprinted): — Br*fi  et  inslructi'jns  du 


taintsisge  relaUfs  ^  la  RevoltOion/ranfaisef  etc.  (Paris» 
1799,2  vols.  8vo): — Discoun  prononce  dans  Viglise  dt 
St,  Sulpice  sur  VautorkS  de  tEfflise  ronunne  (Paris,  1802, 
8vo) : — Hist,  ginerale  de  la  PkUosophie  aneienne  el  mo- 
derne,  etc. ;  ou  suppHment  a  la  BUMfMheque  cho'.sie  des 
Peres  grecs  et  latins  (Paris,  1883, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  4  vols. 
12mo ;  1848, 4  vols.  12mo) ;  Hist,  de  la  nouvtlle  Hiresie 
du  xix^  stick,  ou  refutation  des  ouvrages  de  M,  Vabbe  de 
La  i/enaaif  (Paris,  1835, 3  vols.  8v{>) : — Comparaison  de 
la  nuthode  des  Peres  avec  celte  des  pridicateurs  du  xir'*^ 
Steele  (Paris,  1837,  8vo) : — Ouvres  completes  de  St.  Cjfp- 
rien  (transl.,  with  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  notes ;  Paris, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo): — Exameu  critique  des  doctrif*es  de 
Gibbon,  du  docteur  Strauss  vt  de  M.  Salvador,  etc.  (Paris, 
1841,  8vo).  See  L6on  Laya,  Xotice  Hog.  (^Moniteur  of 
Dec.  15,  1847)  ;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxii, 
736  sq. 

Guilt.    See  Si:f. 

Guilty,  besides  its  proper  signification,  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  liable  as  a  rendering  of  70"^, 
Numb.  XXXV,  31 ;  ivoxoQ,  Matt,  xxvi,  66 ;  Mark  xiv, 
64 ;  and  o^tiXut,  Matt,  xxiii,  18,  like  the  Lat.  reus. 

Guion.    See  Guton. 

Guiscard  or  Guichard  de  BeauUeu,  an  An- 
glo-Norman poet,  who  flourished  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  of  England.  He  is  known  by  a  poem  of 
some  length  bearing  the  title  of  Semum  of  Guiscard 
de-Beaulieu  (Je  sermun  Guischart  de  Beauliu  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.),  which  is  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  hia 
da}'.  According  to  this  poem,  Guiscard,  disgusted  with 
the  follies  and  vanities  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
youth,  retired  to  a  monastery.  Walter  Mapes,  a  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  contemporary  writer,  states  {De 
Nugis  Curial.  dist.  i,  c.  13)  that  Guiscard  was  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  valor,  who  in  his  old 
age  surrendered  his  estates  to  his  son,  and,  entering  a 
Cluniac  monastery,  became  so  eminent  a  poet  in  his 
vernacular  (Analo-Norman)  aa  to  be  styled  the  **  Ho- 
mer of  the  laity' '  (laicorum  Homenu),  Of  the  Sermon, 
which  is  all  now  known  of  his  writing^  there  is  a  MS. 
of  the  12th  century  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Harl. 
No.  4388),  and  an  imperfect  one  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Im- 
periale  of  France  (No.  1856 — given  by  De  la  Rue  as  No. 
2560).  From  this  last  MS.  an  edition  of  the  Sermon 
was  published  by  Jubinal  (Paris,  1834,  8vo).  This 
poem  is  written  in  the  versification  of  the  earlier  met- 
rical romances,  and  exhibits  considerable  poetical  tal- 
ent, and  frequently  elegance  and  energy  of  expression. 
— Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  I'M ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrale,  xxii,  771.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Guise,  House  op,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
ducal  &mily  of  I^orraine,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  established  itself  in  France,  where  it  was 
conspicuous  in  its  hostility  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  religions  wars  of  the 
16th  century.  The  three  following  members  of  this 
family  were  the  most  prominent  for  their  abilities,  and 
for  bigoted  and  unscrupulous  antagonism  to  the  Re- 
formed party,  viz. 

I.  Charles,  cardinal  of  Guise,  better  known  as  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  was  bom  at  Joinville  Feb.  17, 1524, 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1574.  He  was  made  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  1538,  created  a  cardinal  in  1547,  and  was 
employed  on  several  important  embassies.  In  1558, 
at  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  Granville  at  P6ronne, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Guises  and  Spain,  which  continued  through,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence  on,  the  civil  wars  in 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1562),  where  at  first  he  favored  the  demand  for  re- 
form and  the  superiority  of  councils  to  the  pope,  but 
was  too  ambitious  to  adhere  to  such  principles  through- 
out. Under  Francis  II  he  was  made,  or,  rather,  made 
himself,  the  administrator  of  the  finances.    His  char- 
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aoter  fa  thiu  portra3red  by  De  Felice  (p.  71):  "The 
cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  archbishop  of  Rbeims, 
and  the  possessor,  in  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  a  rev> 
enue  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  (many  mil- 
lions of  onr  present  money),  had  some  learning,  affable 
manners,  great  fiicility  of  speech,  and  much  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  men  and  affairs,  a  deep  policy, 
and  a  vast  ambition.  He  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  of  France  for  his  brother,  and  to  the  tiara 
for  himself.  So  Pius  V,  somewhat  anxious  concern- 
ing the  part  he  was  playing  in  the  Church,  habitually 
called  him  the  pope  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  priest  without  settled  convic- 
tions, and  half  preached  the  Confession  of  Angsbarg 
to  pleate  my  good  mcuten  ikt  German*^  as  says  Bran- 
tome  ;  he  was  decried  for  his  evil  habits,  which  he  did 
not  even  care  to  hide,  and  raised  the  hooting  of  the 
populace  on  quitting  -the  dwelling  of  a  courtesan ; 
lastly,  he  was  as  pusillanimous  in  the  face  of  danger 
as  he  was  arrogant  in  prosperity.*'  He  was,  however, 
a  protector  of  letters,  and  Rheims  owes  to  him  its  uni- 
versity.    He  left  some  letters  and  sermons. 

II.  FRAN9018  OF  Lorraine,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  second  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  Feb.  17, 1519, 
at  the  castle  of  Bar,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1563,  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  assassin  named  Poltrot  de  M^r6.  He 
served  with  marked  distinction  and  success  in  the 
army,  and  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  general. 
His  good  fortune  and  abilities  were  seconded  by  the 
potent  influence  of  his  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of 
the  weak  Francis  II,  in  whose  reign  Guise  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  in  the  state,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Romanist  party.  He  was  able  to  foil  the  power- 
ful combination  (known  in  history  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise)  formed  by  the  malcontent  nobles  and  the 
Protestants  to  hurl  him  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  from  power.  The  death  of  Francis  II 
compelled  him  to  }neld  for  a  time  to  the  opposition 
which  his  foreign  origin,  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bition had  aroused  against  him,  and  he  left  the  court. 
Soon,  however,  be  formed  a  league  with  Montmorenci 
and  St.  Andr6  to  control  the  government  and  oppose 
the  Protestants,  and  having  been  invited  to  return  to 
Paris  by  the  king  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de  Bourbon) 
then  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  Guise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  capita],  when,  on  Sunday,  March  1, 
1562,  a  bloody  butchery  of  Huguenots,  peaceably  as- 
sembled for  worship,  was  perpetrated  by  his  followers, 
if  not  with  his  approbation,  at  least  with  his  knowl- 
^dge  and  sufferance.  This  atrocious  act,  called  the 
3Iassacre  of  Vassy  (q.  v.),  was  the  signal  for  the  long 
and  desolating  religious  wars  between  the  Protestants 
and  Romanists  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lics Guise  retook  Rouen,  gained  a  victory  at  Dreux 
(though  he  lost  bis  colleagues,  Montmorenci  by  cap- 
ture and  St  Andr6  by  death),  and  was  besie^ng,  with 
the  prospect  of  speedy  capture,  the  Protestant  strong- 
hold of  Orleans,  when  he  was  assassinated.  He  left  a 
sort  of  diary,  which  may  be  found  in  Michaud  and 
Poujoulat's  NouveUe  Collection  de  Memoirn  pour  gervir 
a  VhieUfire  de  France  (Paris,  1839,  4to,  Ist  series,  iv, 
1-5S9). 

III.  Henrt  of  Lorrainb,  son  of  the  preceding 
pnd  third  duke  of  Guise,  was  horn  Dec.  81, 1550,  and 
af>s?iMinated  Dec.  23, 1588,  by  the  orders  of  Henr^*^  III 
of  France,  against  whose  authority  and  throne  he  was 
treasonably  plotting.  Inheriting  his  father's  valor, 
ability,  and  hatred  of  the  Reformation,  a  hatred  inten- 
sified by  the  false  charge  that  the  Protestant  chief, 
Coligni,  was  the  instigator  of  his  father's  murder,  he 
fought  the  Huguenota  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1569)  forced  Coligni  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Poitiers.  He  was  an  ardent  aliettor  of  and 
active  participant  in  the  ^^Mascacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew" (q.  v.),  and  gave  expression  to  the  ftpirit  of  a 
base  revenge  by  kicking  the  dead  body  of  the  venera- 


ble Coligni,  which  bad  been  thrown  by  his  oidcn  into 
the  court-yard,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  ooasamma- 
tion  of  the  murder  of  this  most  prominent  victim  of 
that  sad  day.  In  1575  he  received,  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Calvinista,  a  face-wound,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  Balafre  (the  scarred),  an  epithet  also  applied 
fot  a  like  reason  to  his  father.  In  1576  he  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  famous  Romanist  league,  calkd 
the  *^Bohf  Union"  for  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism, and**  was,  until  his  death,  the  head  and  soul  of  it." 
Supported  by  the  pope  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  he,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  1584,  secretly  as. 
pired  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sought  to  exdte  the 
nation  against  its  king,  Henry  III,  and  the  heir  a(» 
parent,  Heniy  of  Navarre.  Though  forbidden  bj  rojol 
order  to  enter  Paris,  Guise  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into,  and,  during  the  popular  rebellion  known  as  **tbe 
day  of  barricades,"  was  virtually  master  of  the  capi- 
tal, and,  had  his  courage  equalled  his  ambition,  might 
have  been  proclaimed  king.  In  the  same  year  be  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  States  General  at  Blots,  where 
he  demanded  the  appointment  of  high  constable  and 
general  in  chief  of  the  kingdom.  Heniy,  aatbfied 
that  his  own  life  and  throne  were  endangered  by 
Gnise^s  ambition,  caused  him  and  his  brother,  cardinal 
de  Guise,  to  be  slain  by  his  guards. — Hoefer,  NmtttVt 
Biog,  GMrak,  xxii,  776-9,  and  784-6 ;  De  Felice,  Bit- 
tortf  of  the  Protestant*  of  France  (London,  18&3, 12ino) ; 
Wright,  History  of  France,  i,  680-718;  Sismondi,  Hu- 
toirt  des  Francois  (see  Index) ;  Rose,  Aaw  Gm.  Bio^. 
Diet,  viii,  155, 156 ;  Ranke,  Hiiory  of  the  Papacy  {f*^ 
Index) ;  NewAmer,  Cyclopcgdia,  viii,  563,  564 ;  ^1^ 
Cydopadia^  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Gulf  (x^vfia^  a  chaanC)y  an  opening  or  impassable 
space,  such  as  is  represented  to  exist  between  Elysium 
and  Tartarus  (Luke  xvi,  26).     See  Hades. 

Gulioh  or  GnliohioB,  Abraham  vak,  was  bora 
at  Heusden  about  1642.  After  studying  at  Kimegaen 
and  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was  appointed  pn>- 
fessor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Nimegnen,  Jan.  17, 
1667.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  became  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  ex- 
traordinary of  theology,  in  the  gj'mnasanm  of  that 
place.  In  1679  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  in  the  University  of  Franeker.  He 
died  Dec.  31  of  the  same  year.  While  at  Ham  he 
published  a  philosophical  work  entitled  Dispuiatvma 
philosophictw.  His  theological  works  are,  (1)  Thid^ 
gia  PropkeUea  (Amsterd.  1675-94,  2  vols. ;  to  the  fir>t 
volume  is  appended  a  treatise  on  Hermenenticf,  enti- 
tled BermtneuUca  Sacra  bipartita') :  —  (2)  Uhrorvm 
Prcpheticorvm  Vet.  et  N,  Test,  oompendimn  et  analyiis 
(Amst.  1694).  See  Geschiedema  der  NedeHandsehe  Her- 
vormde  Kerls  door  A.  Ypeij  en  J.  Dermont,  D.  ii;  GU- 
sins,  GodyeUerd  Nederland,  D.  i;  also  J.  Schotaou& 
Sterringa,  Oratio  fitnebris  m  obUum  A,  GuNduL  (J. 
P.W.) 

Gulielmufl.    See  Williav. 

GuUoth  (pii^y  fountains;  Sept.  VtaXa^  andXvrp**- 

<r(CiValg.  irrigtatmf  Eng.Vers.  **  springs**),  the  name 
of  two  plots  given  by  Caleb  to  hia  daughter,  at  ber 
special  request,  in  addition  to  ber  dower  (Josh,  xv,  18: 
Judg.  i,  15);  from  which  passages  it  may  be  infened 
that  they  were  situated  in  the  "south  land'*  of  Jodab, 
and  were  so  called  from  the  copious  supply  of  water  in 
their  vicinity.  See  Achsah.  The  springs  were '*  up- 
per" and  **  lower'* — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  miy 
have  derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appear- 
ance being  different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of 
the  countr}'.  The  root  (bbft)  has  the  force  of  rolUng 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  bubbling  manner  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare  in  Pal* 
estine  (Stanlev,  Palrstiney  Append.  §  65).  Dr.  Rosea 
iZeitsckr.  der  Dwtsch.  Mory.  GeseOseL  1857,  p.  50  ^ ) 
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identifies  these  springs  with  the  Aim  Nmkur  and  2>e- 
flmr-JBoM,  spots  slong  a  beautiful  green  valley  about 
one  boor  south-west  of  Hebron ;  and  in  this  Stanley 
coincides  (Jewish  Chtrck,  i,  298,  n.).     See  Dbbir. 

Oundul^  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras  and  Liege  in 
the  11th  century.  In  the  year  1025,  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  caused  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  persons  charged  ¥rith  having  propagated  heretical 
doctrines  in  his  diocese,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  France.  A  synod  was  convoked  at  St.  Mary 's 
church,  in  Arras,  for  their  triaL  Their  rules  command- 
ed them  to  forsake  the  world ;  to  bring  into  subjection 
their  fleshly  lusts  and  passions ;  to  support  themselves 
by  the  work  of  their  bands ;  to  wrong  no  one,  and  to 
evince  love  to  all  who  felt  inclined  to  adopt  their  mode 
of  life.  This  confession,  joined  with  their  well-known 
practice  of  washing  each  other's  feet,  led  to  the  belief 
that  they  differed  from  other  Christians  only  in  a  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
Gerhard  professed  to  know  more  of  their  rules  than 
they  acknowledged  publicly.  He  bad  caused  himself, 
he  says,  to  be  initiated  into  their  worship  by  some  pros- 
elytes, and  so  learned  all  their  tenets.  They  appear  to 
have  held  the  following  principles :  **  The  holy  Church 
is  the  community  of  the  righteous,  and  Lb  formed  of  per- 
sons cbosen  by  election.  Admission  into  it  is  signified 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  after  a  confession  of  faith 
and  taking  certain  vows.  Besides  the  regular  assem- 
blies in  the  church,  there  are  prayer-meetings,  in  which 
the  disciples  wash  each  other's  feet.  The  apostles  and 
martyrs  are  to  be  venerated,  but  saint-worship  b  for- 
bidden. The  fultilment  of  the  law  constitutes  right- 
eousness, which  alone  works  salvation.  Disobedience 
in  the  elect,  and  disregard  of  their  professional  vows, 
entail  everlasting  condemnation  on  them.  Neither 
peuitence  nor  conversion  can  afterwards  avail  them.'* 
These  people  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  respect  shown 
to  bishops,  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and  even  all 
cler«2y  whatever.  **  Dogmatic,  litargic,  and  constitu- 
tive traditions  are  worthless  and  of  no  account.  All 
the  sacramenU  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  re- 
jected, especially  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing 
more  than  what  tbey  appear  to  our  senses.  At  the 
last  supper,  Christ  did  not  really  give  his  disciples  his 
body  for  food  and  his  blood  for  drink.  Marriage  and 
all  sexual  intercourse  are  to  be  avoided.  Churches 
are  not  holy,  hence  worship  does  not  derive  any  special 
virtue  from  its  being  held  in  them.  The  altar  is  but  a 
heap  of  stones.  Fumigations  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
are  useless  ceremonies.  Crosses,  crucifixes,  images, 
etc.,  tend  to  idolatry'." 

Bishop  Gerhard  charged  the  Gnndulfians  with  hold- 
ing these  and  similar  opinions,  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge them.  They  attempted  only  to  defend  their 
views  regarding  baptism,  but  finally  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  the  bish- 
op and  other  members  of  the  cleruy  solemnly  con- 
demned the  heresy,  excommunicated  its  originators  in 
case  they  did  not  repent,  and  made  the  prisoners  sign 
a  Roman  Catholic  statement  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  had  held  heretical  opinions,  translated  from  Latin 
into  the  vernacular;  after  which  the  prisoners  were 
released  and  the  synod  cloeed.  Gerhard  sent  a  copy 
of  its  acts  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who  applied  him- 
self also  with  great  zeal  to  the  suppression  of  the  here- 
sy. These  acts,  which  are  the  only  source  from  which 
the  details  of  this  affair  can  be  obtained,  are  to  be 
found  in  D'Ach^ry's  Spicilfgium  (2d  edit,  i,  607-624), 
and  in  Mansi's  Concilvi  (xix,  423  sq.).  Still  they 
give  no  information  as  to  the  rise  and  development  of 
Uiis  party,  nor  on  its  relation  to  those  which  arose 
before  and  after  it  in  the  same  and  neighboring  dis> 
tricts.  Gundulf  appears  to  have  made  northern  France 
the  exclusive  field  of  his  exertions,  and  it  was  protv 
ably  there  he  had  made  the  converts  which  were 


afterwards  arrested  at  Arraa.  His  connection  with 
them  was  probably  an  imitation  of  Christ's  connection 
with  his  disciples ;  they  called  him  the  Master,  and,  as 
already  stated,  consid^ed  the  imitation  of  the  apostles 
as  their  highest  aim.  Gundulf  may  have  been  him- 
self a  working  roan  who  went  to  that  country  because 
the  trades,  and  especially  that  of  weaver,  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition  there.  Once  there,  he  probably 
found  a  body  of  disciples  among  his  fellow-workmen, 
wlu>m  he  instructed  in  his  principles,  and  whom  he  af- 
terwards sent  as  travelling  workmen  to  propagate  his 
views  in  their  own  districts.  Of  the  end  of  Gundulfs 
career  nothing  is  known.  The  period  of  his  greatest  ac- 
tivity was  probably  already  over  in  1025.  As  we  see  no 
mention  of  search  for  him  having  been  made  by  order 
either  of  Gerhard  or  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  although 
his  disciples  had  proclaimed  him  as  their  chief,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  both,  and 
had  perhaps  been  already  removed  by  death.  We  have 
no  further  information  as  to  what  became  of  the  sect 
afterwards,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  continued,  if  at  all,  in 
secret.  Similar  sects  have  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  they  are  generally 
found  to  represent  vital  piety  as  opposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ed Christianity  of  Rome.  See  Hahn,  Guch.  d.  Ketzer 
»m  Miadalier,  pt  i,  p.  89  sq. ;  Herxog,  Heal-Enctfkl.  v, 
414  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hitiory,  iii,  597. 

Ghi'ni  (Heb.  Gutd',  ^1'^%^  dyed  [Gesen.]  or  protected 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  rVvt,  but  in  1  Chron.  vii,  13,  Fiut/vi, 
Vulg.  Gum)^  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Naphtall  (B.C.  ante  1856,  but 
not  necessarily  bom  before  the  migration  to  Egypt) 
(Gen.  xlvi,  24 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  48 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  18). 
His  descendants  are  called  Gukites  (Numb,  xxvi,  48). 

2.  Father  of  Abdiel,  and  grandfather  of  Abi,  which 
last  was  chieftain  of  the  GUeadite  Gadites  (1  Chron. 
V,  15).    B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

Ou^nite  (Hebrew  with  the  art.  hag-Guni',  "^Sisn, 
Sept  o  Fawi,  Vulg.  GuniUcB,  A.  V.  "  the  Gunites"),  a 
general  name  of  the  descendants  of  Guni,  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Numb,  xxvi,  48). 

Ounn,  Walter,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1840,  and  studied  theolog}'  in  the  seminary 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Hartwich 
Synod  in  1842,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  as 
a  missionfiry  to  foreign  lands.  He  soon  sailed  for  In- 
dia, where  he  labored  in  faith,  and  with  perseverance' 
and  success,  among  the  Tulupoos  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Guntoon  July  8, 1867.  Mr.  Gunn  was  the 
first  missionary  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  who  fell  in  the  foreign  field.  He  exerted  an 
influence  in  India  which  still  lives.  He  was  a  man 
of  faith  and  love,  a  missionary  in  the  highest  sense,  of 
whom  the  **  world  was  not  worthy.**     (M.  L.  S.)' 

Guxm,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C,  March 
13,  1797,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  8, 1853. 
He  removed  in  early  life  to  Tennessee  with  his  father ; 
became,  while  a  mere  youth,  an  active  memlier  of  the 
Church;  was  licensed  to  preach  before  21  years  of 
age,  and  Joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819.  He  spent  his 
subsequent  life  in  ministerial  labors,  mainly  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  filling  with  great  acceptability  and 
usefulness  the  positions  of  circuit  and  station  preacher 
and  presiding  elder,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of 
the  faith  he  preached  to  others  and  so  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  his  life.  He  published,  in  connection  with 
another  minister.  The  Christian  Psulmist  (Louisville, 
Kentucky),  and  also  another  work,  chiefly  selections 
of  the  preceding,  and  entitled  The.  Christian  Melud^st. — 
Sprngue,  AnruUs  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  vii,  622;  Minutes 
of  Con/.  ofM.  K  Church  South.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ghixmiiig,   Peter,  D.D.,  an    eminent  English 
i  High-church  bishop,  was  bom  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  in  the 
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year  1613,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  hie  college,  and  distiu- 
goished  himself  as  a  preacher}  but  on  account  of  his 
aeal  for  the  king's  service  he  was  ejected,  and  after- 
wards was  made  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  at 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  chapel  at  Exeter  House, 
Strand.  At  the  Restoration  his  services  were  reward- 
ed; he  was  created  D.D.  by  the  king^s  mandate.  He 
M'as  one  of  the  coadjutors  selected  by  the  bishops  to 
maintain  the  High-church  cause  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence (1661),  and  was  the  principal  disputant  with  Bax- 
ter. He  bad  a  Romanizing  tendency,  and  advocated 
prayer  for  the  dead.  In  1669  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1674  was  translated  to  Ely,  where 
he  died  in  1684.  He  wrote  largely  on  the  controver- 
sies of  the  time,  and  especially  The  Paschal  or  Lent 
Fast  apostolical  and  perpetual^  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Library  of  Anglo-^ath.  Theology  (Oxford,  1846, 8vo).— 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vol.  v ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans, 
iu,  90, 168 ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  B%blit)yr^phica,  i,  1855. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  a  conspiracy  formed  and  ma- 
tured in  the  years  1604-5  by  some  English  Romanists 
to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  the  Parliament  House,  and 
thus  destroy  at  once  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
England  when  assembled  at  the  opening  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  the  result- 
ant confusion,  to  re-establish  their  £uth  in  the  king- 
dom, or,  at  least,  avenge  the  oppressions  and  persecu- 
tion of  its  adherents.  At  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
the  throne,  the  Roman  Catholics  anticipated  toleration, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  great  relaxation  in  the  rigor  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them,  and  were  greatly  exasperated 
on  finding  that  not  only  were  their  hopes  in  this  regard 
disappointed,  but  that  increased  severity  was  employ- 
ed towards  them ;  for  James,  when  once  firmly  seated 
on  his  throne,  in  Feb.  1604,  *'  assured  his  council  that 
*  he  had  never  an^'  intention  of  granting  toleration  to 
the  Catholics ;'  that  he  would  fortify  the  laws  against 
them,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  into  execation  to  the 
utmost."  The  conceiver  of  the  design  of  taking  so  in- 
discriminate and  brutal  a  vengeance  was  Robert  Cates- 
by,  of  "ancient  family  and  good  estate,"  who  had  once 
abjured  and  then  returned  again  with  increased  ardor 
to  his  early  faith.  He  made  known  his  scheme  first 
to  Thomas  Winter,  "a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire," 
and  next  to  John  Wright,  who  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  Yorkshire  family.  According  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  prison  (Nov.  19, 1605)  by  a  fellow-con- 
spirator (Fawkes),  "these  three  first  devised  the  plot, 
and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  the  particularities  of 
it."  Winter  refused  his  assent  to  the  plan  until  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  obtain,  through  the  mediation 
of  Spain,  toleration  for  the  English  Catholics  by  a 
clause  to  that  effect  in  the  treaty  then  negotiating  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.  He  accordingly  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  further  that  object,  where  he  learn- 
ed from  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  it  could  not  be 
accomplished.  He,  however,  met  at  Ostend  an  old  as- 
sociate, Guy  Fawkes  (q.  v.),  and  foreseeing  in  him  an 
efficient  coadjutor  in  Catesby^s  scheme,  induced  him  to 
return  with  him  to  England  without  making  known  to 
Fawkes  the  particular  nature  of  the  plot.  Fawkes, 
though  not  the  projector  or  head,  became  by  far  the 
most  notorious  member  of  the  conspiracy,  and  popular 
opinion  long  repre-^ented  him  as  a  low,  cruel,  and  mer- 
cenary ruffian ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  and  of  a  nature  chivalrously  daring  and 
unselfish,  but  thoroughly  perverted  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism, which  led  him  to  regard  devotion  to  his  own  faith 
and  its  adherents  as  the  esi:ence  of  Christian  virtues. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  T.  Winter  and  Fawkes  in 
London,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Catesby*8  lodgings,  at 
which  there  were  present  the  four  already  named  and 
an  additional  member  of  the  conspiracy,  Thomas  Per- 
cy, a  brother-in-law  of  John  Wright,  and  '*a  distant  re- 
lation of  the  earl  of  Northuml)erland."  These  five,  at 
Cateshy's  request,  agreed  to  bind  themselves  to  secre- 


cy and  fidelity  by  a  solemn  oath,  which,  a  few  days  aU 
terwards,  in  a  lonely  house  beyond  St.  Clement's  Ion, 
they  took  on  their  knees  in  the  following  words:  *'Toa 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament 
you  now  propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that 
shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from 
the  execation  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  roa 
leave."  They  then  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
received  the  holy  sacrament  from  father  Gerard,  a  Jes- 
uit priest,  who  was,  it  is  said,  ignorant  of  their  horrid 
project.  The  particulars  of  the  plot  were  then  commu- 
nicated to  Fawkes  and  Percy,  and  in  furtherance  of  th« 
plan  then  agreed  on,  Percy,  whose  podtion  as  a  gentle- 
man pensioner  would  prevent  any  suspicion  arising 
therefrom,  rented  of  a  Mr.  Ferris,  on  May  24, 1604,  a 
house  adjoining  the  Parliament  buildings,  the  keya  of 
which  were  given  to  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  ia 
London,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  Johnson, 
and  the  position  of  servant  to  Percy.  They  took  a  sec- 
ond oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  each  other  on  takinf^ 
possession  of  the  house,  but  before  tiieir  preparations 
were  completed  for  beginning  the  work  of  minln< 
through  to  the  Parliament  building,  the  meeting  df 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Feb.  7, 1605.  They  sep- 
arated to  meet  again  in  November,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  another  house  was  hired  on  the  Lambeth  side 
of  the  river,  in  which  wood,  gunpowder,  and  other  com- 
bustibles were  placed,  to  be  removed  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  house  hired  of  Fe  ris.  This  Lambeth  bouse 
was  put  in  charge  of  Robert  Kay,  or  Keyes,  an  indigent 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  took  the  oath  and  became  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  a  night  in  December,  1604, 
the  conspirators,  having  provided  themselves  with  tools 
and  other  necessaries,  went  zealously  to  work  on  the 
mine,  Fawkes  acting  as  sentinel.  The  wall  separat- 
ing them  from  the  Parliament  House  was  found  to  be 
very  thick,  and  more  help  was  needed ;  so  Christopher 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  was  taken 
in  on  oath,  and  Kay  brought  over  from  Lambeth.  The 
work  was  carried  on  zealously,  the  conspirators  beguil- 
ing the  labor  with  discussions  of  future  plans.  They 
agreed  in  the  policy  of  proclaiming  one  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  place  of  James,  and  as  they  supposed  his 
eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  would  be  present  and  perish 
with  his  father  in  the  Parliament  House,  Percy  under- 
took to  seize  and  carry  ofi^  prince  Charles  as  soon  as 
the  mine  was  exploded;  and,  in  default  of  Percy  *s  suc- 
cess, arrangements  were  made  to  carry  off  the  princes 
Elizabeth,  then  near  Coventry  under  the  care  of  lord 
Harrington.  **  Horses  and  armor  were  to  be  collected 
in  Warwickshire."  They  failed,  however,  in  deviling 
any  safe  plan  for  saving  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament.  While  the  matter  was  thas 
progressing,  Fawkes  reported  the  prorogation  of  l*ar- 
liament  to  Oct  8,  and  they  separated  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  Januair,  1605,  John  Grant,  a 
Warwickshire  gentleman,  and  Robert  Winter,  eldest 
brother  of  Thomas  Winter,  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
spiracy, and  shortl}*  after  them  Thomas  Bates,  a  ser- 
vant of  Catesby,  and  the  only  participant  in  the  plot 
not  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  While  going  on  with 
the  work  in  Feb.,  1505,  they  were  alazmed  by  some 
noises,  and  Fawkes,  who  went  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  reported  that  they  were  caused  by  the  removal 
of  a  stock  of  coal  IVom  a  cellar  under  the  Pariiament 
House,  with  the  gratifying  additional  intelligence  that 
the  cellar  was  to  l>e  let.  Percy  straightway  hired  it, 
the  work  on  the  mine  was  abandoned,  and  the  gunpow- 
der (36  bbls.)  was  conveyed  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment at  Lambeth  into  this  cellar,  and  covered  up  with 
stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  fagots  of  wood.  All  was  ready 
in  May,  and  the  conspurators  separated  to  await  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  Fawkes  went  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  a  mission  connected  with  the  plot  but  re- 
turned without  much  success  in  August  In  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Edward  Baynham,  **a  gentleman  of  an  andenf 
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family  in  Gloucestershire/'  was  admitted  into  the  plot 
and  sent  to  Borne,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but,  on  its 
consummation,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Vatican  by  ex- 
plaining  that  its  object  was  the  re-establishmeut  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  A  further  proroga* 
tion  of  Parliament  to  Nov.  5  having  been  made,  the 
conspirators  were  led,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
prorogations,  to  fear  tliat  their  plot  was  suspected ;  but 
Thomas  Winter's  examinations,  made  on  the  day  of 
prorogation,  served  to  reassure  them.  **  Catesby  pur- 
chased horses,  arms,  and  powder,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  making  levies  for  the  archduke  of  Flanders, 
assembled  friends  who  might  be  armed  in  tlie  country 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck."  To  obtain  the  re- 
quired means  for  these  ends,  three  wealthy  men  were 
admitted  (on  oath  as  the  others)  into  the  conspiracy, 
viz.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Rutlandshire,  who  promised 
to  furnish  £1500^  and  to  collect  his  Roman  Catholic 
friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  by  Nov. 
5,  as  if  for  a  hunting  party ;  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of 
Suffolk,  who  owned  a  magnificent  stud  of  horses ;  and 
Francis  Tresham,  who  "engaged  to  furnish  £2000;" 
but  Catesby  mistrusted  the  latter,  and  sorely  repented 
having  intrusted  his  secret  to  him.  As  the  5th  of 
November  drew  near,  "it  was  resolved  that  Fawkes 
should  fire  the  powder  by  means  of  a  slow-burning 
match,  which  would  allow  him  time  to  escape  before 
the  explosion"  to  a  ship  ready  to  proceed  with  him  to 
Flanders;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  losing  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Charles,  the  princess  Eliz- 
al)eth  should  be  proclaimed  queen,  and  **a  regent  ap- 
pointed during  bar  minority."  On  another  point  they 
failed  to  harmonize  so  fully.  Each  conspirator  had  a 
friend  or  friends  in  Parliament  whose  safe^  he  wished 
to  secure,  but  to  communicate  the  project  to  so  many 
persons  involved  too  great  risk,  "  and  it  was  concludMi 
that  no  express  notice  should  be  given  them,  but  only 
such  persuasion,  upon  general  grounds,  as  might  deter 
them  from  attending.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
averse  to  this  resolve,  "and  angry  at  its  adoption; 
and  Tresham  in  particular,  for  his  sisters  had  married 
lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle."  On  a  refusal  of 
Catesby  and  other  leaders  to  allow  him  to  notify  di- 
rectly Mounteagle,  it  is  said  he  hinted  that  the  money 
promised  by  him  would  not  l)e  forthcoming,  and  ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings.  It  is  probable  he  warned 
Mounteagle,  for  this  nobleman  unexpectedly  gave  a 
supper,  Oct.  26,  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  house  at  Hoxton  which  he  had  not  lately 
occupied,  and  while  seated  at  table  a  page  brought  him 
a  letter,  stating  that  he  had  received  it  in  the  street 
from  a  stranger,  who  urged  its  immediate  delivery  into 
Mounteagle's  hands.  The  letter  warned  Mounteagle 
not  to  attend  the  Parliament,  and  hinted  at  the  plot, 
and  was  on  the  same  evening  shown  by  Mounteagle  to 
several  lords  of  the  council,  and  on  Oct.  81  shown  to 
the  king  also.  The  conspirators  suspected  Tresham 
of  having  betrayed  them,  and  accused  him  of  it,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  it.  They  were  now  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed ;  some  left  London,  and  others  concealed  themselves; 
but  Fawkes  remained  courageously  at  his  post  in  the 
.  cellar,  notwithstanding  the  hourly  increasing  intima- 
tion that  the  plot  was  known  to  government.  On  the 
evening  of  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain  visited  the  cel- 
lar, saw  Fawkes  there,  and,  noticing  the  piles  of  fag- 
ots, said  to  him,  **  Your  master  has  laid  in  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fuel."  After  informing  Percy  of  this  ominous 
circumstance,  Fawkes  returned  to  his  post,  where  he 
was  arrested  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  f 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
Westminster  magistrate,  who  had  orders  to  search  the 
houses  and  cellars  in  the  neighborhood.  On  Fawkes's 
person  was  found  a  watch  (then  an  uncommon  thing), 
some  slow  matches,  some  tinder  and  touchwood,  and 
behind  the  cellar  door  a  dai  k  lantern  with  a  light  burn- 
ing. Thej'  removed  the  wood,  etc.,  and  discovered  the 
gunpowder  also.     Fawkes  was  taken  before  the  king 


and  council,  where  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  only 
expressing  regret  for  its  failure,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
king's  inquiry  *'  how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy 
his  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls,"  said,  '*  Dan- 
gerous diseases  require  desperate  remedies."  He  ut- 
terly refused  to  name  his  accomplices,  and  neither 
temptations  nor  tortures,  whose  horrible  severity  is 
shown  b}'  the  contrast  in  his  signatures  on  the  8th  and 
10th  of  November,  could  induce  him  to  implicate  oth- 
ers further  than  their  own  actions  had  already  done, 
while  at  no  time  would  he  admit  the  complicity  of  sus- 
pected Jesuit  priests,  refusing  to  plead  guilty  on  his  tri- 
al because  the  indictment  contained  averments  impli- 
cating them.  For  the  connection  of  the  Jesuits  with 
this  conspiracy,  see  Garkbt;  Jesuits;  and  the  au- 
thorities given  at  the  end  of  this  article! 

Catesby  and  John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dun- 
church  before  Fawkes's  arrest,  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators, except  Tresham,  fled  from  London  after  that 
event.  They  met  at  Ashby  Ledgers,  and  resolved  to 
take  up  arms,  and  endeavor  to  excite  to  rebellion  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Wales ;  but  their  failure  was  com- 
plete, and  their  efforts  only  served  to  point  them  out 
as  members  of  the  conspiracy.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  king's  troops,  and  at  Holbeach  the  two  Wrights, 
Percy,  and  Catesby  were  killed,  and  Rookwood  and 
Thomas  Winter  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops. 
The  others  were  soon  captured.  Tresham  died  in  the 
Tower  of  disease ;  the  remaining  seven,  viz.,  Digby, 
Robert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood,  Grant,  Fawkes, 
Kay,  and  Bates,  were  tried  on  the  27th  Januar}%  16U6, 
and  executed  on  the  80th  and  81st  of  that  month.  This 
diabolical  plot  reacted  fearfully  against  the  Romanists, 
and  its  memory  is  still  a  bulwark  of  Protestant  feeling 
in  England.  The  revolting  atrocity  of  the  deed  pur- 
posed by  these  misguided  men  must  ever  excite  horror 
and  reprobation ;  but  we  may  hope  that  candid  minds 
in  this  more  tolerant  age,  while  judging  them,  will  con- 
demn also  both  the  teachings  which  bred  such  fanati- 
cism, and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  aroused  it  to 
action. 

The  5th  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  this  plot, 
is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  and  until  recently  a  spe- 
cial service  for  it  was  found  in  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church.  It  was  made  a  holiday  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1606,  and  is  still  kept  as  such  in  England,  especially 
by  the  juveniles.  The  following  account  of  the  cus- 
toms pertaining  thereto  is  abridged  firom  Chamber*, 
Book  of  Days,  ii,  649-50.  The  mode  of  observance 
throughout  England  is  the  dressing  up  of  a  scarecrow 
figure  in  cast-off  clothing  (with  a  paper  cap,  painted 
and  knotted  with  paper  strips,  imitating  ribbons),  pa- 
rading it  in  a  chair  through  the  streets,  and  at  night 
burning  it  in  a  bonfire.  The  image  represents  Guy 
Fawkes,  and,  consequently,  carries  a  dark  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  matches  in  Uie  other.  The  procession 
visits  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  repeating  the 
time-honored  rhyme — 

"  Remember,  reroomher. 
The  fifth  of  November, 

The  gunpowder  treaMon  and  plot ; 
Tliere  is  no  reason 
Why  the  gunpowder  treason 

Should  ever  be  forgot  !*' 

Numerous  variations  of  the  above  rhyme  are  used :  for 
eicample,  at  Islip,  the  following : 

"The  fifth  of  November, 

Since  I  cad  remember. 

Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 

Thin  is  the  day  that  Go<l  did  prevent. 

To  blow  up  his  king  and  Parliament 

A  itick  and  a  rtake. 

For  Victoria'd  sake; 
If  yon  won't  give  me  one, 

I'll  Uke  two; 

The  better  for  nie. 
And  the  worse  for  you !" 

It  IB  an  invariable  custom  on  these  occasions  to  solio- 
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it  money  ftom  the  passera-by  in  the  fonnula  Prar 
remember  Guy  I"  ^*  Please  to  remember  Guy!'*  or, 
*'  Please  to  remember  the  bonfire !" 

In  former  times  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes's  effigy 
was  in  London  a  most  Important  ceremony.  Two  hun- 
dred cart-loads  of  fuel  were  sometimes  consumed  in  the 
bonfire  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  thirty  Guys  would 
be  gibbeted  and  then  cast  into  the  fire.  Another  im- 
mense pile  was  heaped  up  in  the  Clare  Market  by  the 
butchers,  who  the  same  evening  paraded  the  streets 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  famed  **  marrow-bone- 
and-cleaver"  music.  The  uproar  occasioned  by  the 
shouts  of  the  mob,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and 
the  general  confusion  can  be  only  faintly  imagined  at 
the  present  day. — Jardine,  Briddi  Criminul  Trials  (Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge),  vul.  ii;  Pictorial 
Hid,  of  England,  iu,  20-32  (Chambers's  ed.) ;  Knight, 
PopuUtr  Hist,  of  England,  iii,  821-87 ;  ibid.,  Old  Engktmd, 
ii.  151-62;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii,  546-50;  Hume, 
Hid.  of  England,  vol.  Iv ;  Chambers,  Cgclopadia,  s.  v. 
See  Fawkes.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Giinther,  Anton,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
philosopher  of  modem  times,  was  bom  Nov.  17, 1785, 
at  Lindenau,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Prague,  was  for  several  years 
tutor  in  the  family  of  prince  Bretzenheim,  and  took 
priestly  orders  in  1820.  He  was  then  for  several  years 
vice-director  of  philosophical  studio  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  The  professorship  of  philosophy,  for  which 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  did  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  opponents  of  his  philosophical  views. 
The  life-work  of  Gttnther  was  to  attempt,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  philosophical  systems,  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  unchristian,  the  establishment 
of  a  thoroughly  Christian  philosophy.  He  desired  to 
phow  that  the  teachings  of  divine  revelation,  being  the 
absolute  truth,  need  not  only  not  to  shun  the  light  of 
reason,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  reason  itself  will 
lead  the  sound  thinker  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  which  he  thought  had  found  its  most 
complete  expression  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  first  work  of  Gtlnther  was  the  Vorschde  zur  spe- 
culativen  Theologie  (Vienna,  1828 ;  2d  enlarged  edition 
1846),  which  contained  the  theory  of  creation ;  and  it 
was  followed  in  1829  by  the  theor}*^  of  the  incarnation. 
These  works  at  once  established  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  philosophers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  University  of  Munich  confer- 
red upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  PhilosapfutBy  which, 
however,  the  illiberal  government  of  Austria  did  not 
allow  him  to  use.  GQnther,  who  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, continued  to  publish  a  series  of  philosophical 
works,  namely,  Peregrines  Gattmnhl  (Vienna,  1830) : — 
SQdrund  NordlichUr  (1SS2)  i—Janvskdpfe  fur  PhUoso- 
pkie  und  Theologie  (published  !)y  him  conjointly  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Pa pst,  Vienna,  1883): — Der  letzte  Sipn- 
boliker  (with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Mohler 
and  Baur.  1834): — Thomas  a  Scrvpidis:  vur  Transfi- 
guration der  Personlickkeitspantheismen  neuester  Zeit 
(1^6) : — Die  Jusfe-Milieus  in  der  deutschen  Philosophie 
der  gegentodrtigfn  Zeit  (1887) : — Euristheus  tmd  Hera- 
cles (1842).  He  also  published  ftx>m  1848  to  1854,  con- 
jointly  with  his  friend  Dr.  Veith,  a  philosophical  an- 
nual entitled  Lydia.  In  none  of  his  works  did  he  un- 
dertake to  develop  a  philosophical  system  as  a  whole, 
l)ut  he  contributed  ample  material  for  a  new  system. 
He  was,  in  particular,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  pantheistic 
schools,  and  he  found  many  adherents  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologians  and  scholars  of  Germany. 
The  "GQnthcrian  philosophy"  (fiiknthersche  Philoso- 
phie) came  to  establish  itself  at  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  univeritities,  and  for  a  time  shared  with  the 
school  of  Hermes  (q.  v.)  the  control  of  philosophical 
studies  and  learning  in  Catholic  Germany.  To  the 
Jesuita  and  the  ultramontane  school,  the  school  of  i 


Gttnther  was  as  obnozions  as  that  of  Hermes.  Hii 
philosophical  treatment  of  the  Christian  doctrines  wss 
regarded  by  many  as  derogatorf  to  the  belief  in  them. 
He  also  gave  great  offence  by  daring  to  criticise  high 
authorities,  ma  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  Still  greater  dis- 
satisfaction was  created  by  his  dualistic  theoir  con- 
cerning mind  and  body.  His  works  we  e  denoonced 
in  Rome.  On  Jan.  8, 1857,  all  his  works  were  put  on 
the  Index  of  prohibited  works,  and  on  Jane  15  a  Uief 
of  the  pope  appeared  charging  him  with  eirors  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, and  an  over-estimation  of  the  powers  of  reason. 
Gttnther,  and  with  him  meet  of  his  adherent*,  sub- 
mitted to  the  papal  censure  Feb.  20, 1857.  Gunther 
himself  was  deeply  affected  by  this  bnmiUstion,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  philosophy  might  be  sup* 
planted  by  something  better.  He  died  Feb.  24, 196S. 
See  Clemens  [an  ultramontane  opponent  of  Gunther], 
Die  speailaHve  Theologie  Giinthers  (Cdb,  1853).  (A. 
J.S.) 

Gkiphta.    See  Jotapata. 

Gur  (Heb.  id.  "isja,  a  whelp,  fully  'IWnirt,  11a- 
ALKU^-Gur,  i.  e.  ascent  of  the  whelp ;  Sept  i;  avafio' 
ait  Fovp,  Vulg.  ascensus  Gauer;  £ng.Ver8.  *'the  go- 
ing up  to  Gur''),  a  place  or  elevated  ground  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  (*a)  Ibleam,  on  the  road  (rom 
Jezreel  to  Beth-hag-Gan,  where  Jehn's  servants  over- 
took and  mortally  wounded  the  flying  king  Abaziah 
(2  Kings  ix,  27).  B.C.  883.  It  U,  perhaps,  the  litUs 
knoll  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Mcqf  about  midwsy 
between  Zenin  and  Jelameh.  See  Ibleax;  Gcb- 
Baau 

Our.    See  Whelp. 

Our-ba'al  (Heb.  id.  bra'^nsiB,  sojourn  of  Bad; 
Sept.  wirpa,  Vulg.  Gurbaal),  a  place  in  Arabia,  sac- 
cessfully  attacked  by  Uzziah  (B.C.  803)  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  7);  hence  on  the  confines  of  Jndsea;  probably 
so  called  from  having  a  temple  of  Baal.  From  the 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  Calmet  infers  that  it  was  in 
Arabia  Petraea.  Arabian  geographers  mention  a  place 
called  BacU  on  the  Syrian  road,  north  of  fJ-Medineh 
{Marasid,  s.  v.).  The  Targum  reads  *' Arabs  living 
in  (7erar"— suggesting  ^^£  instead  of  ^^«.  See  Ge- 
RAR.  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart  (f^ialty, 
ii,  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  *'  Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gnr-Baal," 
may  be  considered  as  corroborating  this  identification 
(compare  1  Chron.  iv,  39  sq. ;  see  Ewald,  Isr.  GesdL  i, 
322).     See  Mehumim. 

Gxirgoyle.    See  Gargotlie. 

Ourley,  Phikeab  Dknsmore,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  Nov.  12, 1816,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  Sept.  SO,  18681, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  his  infanc}*  his  parents 
removed  to  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  County,  K.  T., 
where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh,  and  soon  after  entered  Union  College,  when 
he  graduated  in  1837  with  the  highest  honors  of  )m 
class.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminar}'  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  there  in 
Sept.  1840,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  April 
preceding  at  Cold  Spring,  X.  Y.  He  accepted  stral»;ht- 
way  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind.,  from  which  a  strong  minority  had  sepa- 
rated and  organ  heed  a  second  church  (New  School), 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pasUv.  lo 
this  place  he  labored  for  nine  years  with  great  success, 
the  chureh  being  blessed  with  revivals  and  largely 
increased  numbers ;  but  in  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  for  four  years  a  like  success  attended  his  minis- 
try as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city.  In  1854,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  brethren, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  F-street  Ptesbyteriaa 
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Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  which,  in  1859,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city  united,  and 
Dr.  Gurley  remained  until  his  death  |Mi8tor  of  the 
united  body,  worshipping  in  a  new  edifice,  and  called 
the  New  York  Avenue  Church.  He  was  elected  chap- 
Iain  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1859,  and  was  the 
pastor  of  several  presidents  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  sad  but  exciting  scenes 
of  whose  dying  moments  he  was  present.  The  follow- 
ing incident  which  then  occurred  illustrates  forcibly 
the  spirit  and  power  of  his  Gospel  minbtrations.  When 
the  patriot  president  bad  ceased  to  breathe,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, secretuy  of  war,  turning  to  Dr.  Gurley,  said, 
*' Doctor,  ¥rill  you  say  something?"  After  a  brief 
-pause,  Dr.  Gurley,  addressing  the  weeping  relatives 
and  sympathizing  friends,  replied,  *^  Let  us  talk  with 
God  ;**  and,  kneeUng,  offered  *'  a  most  touching  and  im- 
pressive prayer,  which  even  in  that  dark  hour  of  gloom 
lit^hted  up  with  sunshine  every  sorrowing  heart.* '  Dr. 
Gurley  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1866,  and  chairman  of  its  judicial  commit- 
tee; was  nuide  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
held  in  1867,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of 
the  New-Scliool  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  reunion 
of  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
and  **was  the  author  of  the  amendments  to  the  basis 
of  union  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  both  assemblies." 
His  health  failed  in  1867,  and,  after  vainly  seeking  its 
restoration  in  rest  and  ctiange  of  scene,  he  returned  to 
die  among  his  people.  Great  earnestness  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  with  an  ever-active  zeal  for  the  glor}' 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  characterized  his 
life.  See  Memorial  Sermon  on  Dr.  Gurley  by  W.  E. 
Schenck,  D.D.  (Washington,  D.  C,  1869),  and  New 
York  OUeroer,  Oct.  8, 1868.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Gumall,  William,  an  English  divine,  and  a  *'man 
of  great  excellence  of  character,"  was  bom  in  1617, 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  at  Lavenham  for  35  years.  He  became  a  rec- 
tor in  16i4,  but  did  not  receive  episcopal  ordination  un- 
til the  Restoration.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(1660,  4to),  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Chriititin  in  complete  Armor  (1st  ed.  1656-1662, 8  vols. 
4to ;  new  ed.  1844, 1  vol.  8vo),  of  which  an  edition,  with 
a  biographical  introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  was 
published  in  1865  (Loud.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  This  work 
b  described  by  Dr.  E.  Williams  (Ckritlian  Preacher') 
as  "full  of  allusions  to  scriptural  facts  and  figures  of 
speech,  generally  well  supported ;  sanctified  wit,  holy 
fire,  deep  experience,  and  most  animated  practical  ap- 
plications." Gumall  died  in  1679.  See  Bittgraphical 
JnlroducUon  by  Ryle  in  the  edition  last  named  above, 
and  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthon,  i,  749.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Oumey,  Joseph  John,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Christian  philanthropist,  and  theological 
writer,  was  tiom  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  2, 1788.  The  family  of  Gurney,  or  Gonr- 
nay.  spranj^  from  a  house  of  Norman  barons  who  fol- 
lowed William  the  Conqueror  into  England.  Such 
was  his  reputation  fbr  wisdom,  discrimination,  and 
sound  scholarship,  that  lord  Morpeth,  when  in  Phila- 
delphia, used  to  say,  '*  Mr.  Gurney  is  authority  upon 
any  subject  in  London."  Although  his  family  for  two 
centuries  deservedly  wielded  great  influence  in  Nor- 
folk, his  large  reputation  is  based  upon  his  individual 
cliaracter  and  merits.  In  early  manhood  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  and 
made  an  open  Christian  confession  as  a  member  of  the 
religious  Societ}*-  of  Friends,  in  which  Church  he  be- 
came an  illustrious  minister,  being  instrumental  in 
winnuig  many  souls  to  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  he  made  three 
missionary  visita  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  (1837-40)  in  North  America  and  the  West 


India  Islands,  preaching  Christ  with  powerful  demon^ 
stration  of  the  Spirit.  He  often  joined  his  sister,  the 
celebrated  and  excellent  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  labors  in 
the  British  prisons.  The  apostolic  character  of  his 
preaching  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  sermons  and  pray- 
ers delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1888,  and 
taken  in  short-hand  by  Edward  Hopper,  Esq.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  he  was  a  faithful  steward,  and 
his  lai^e-hearted  and  well-directed  benevolence  was 
**  like  the  dew,  with  silent,  genial  power,  felt  in  the 
bloom  it  leaves  along  the  meads."  He  was  the  asso* 
ciato  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  others,  in  the  successful  efforta 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he  was  never  known 
to  be  silent  or  unsympathizlng  when  others  needed  his 
voice  or  his  purse.  Eminent  as  were  his  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements, his  simplicity  of  character  and  humility, 
and,  more  than  all,  his  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
made  him  the  sweet  and  willing  minister  and  servant 
of  all.  In  this  capacity  he  served  his  generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  In  his  Christian  authorship, 
his  influence  for  good  will  extend  to  successive  genera- 
tions. His  principal  writings  are  as  follows :  Observa' 
tions  on  the  ^tinguithing  Views  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(this  is  a  standard  book— the  seventh  edition,  contain- 
ing the  author*s  latest  revisions,  and  an  introductory 
treatise  of  great  value,  should  supersede  former  e^ 
tions) : — Essays  on  Christianity: — BihUcal  Notes  on  the 
Deity  of  Christ  (an  illustration  of  the  texto  relating 
to  this  subject): — Essays  on  the  habitual  Exercise  of' 
Love  to  God  as  a  Preparation  for  Heaven : — A  Letter  to 
a  Friend  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption : — Hints  on  the 
portable  Evidences  of  Christianity : — Brief  Remarks  on 
the  History^  Authority  ^  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath: — Guide 
to  the  Instruction  of  young  Persons  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures:— On  the  moral  Character  of  our  L/mi  Jesus 
Christ: — Christianity  a  Religion  of  Mot'ves: — An  Ac- 
count  of  John  Stratford: — An  Address  to  the  Mechan^ 
ics  of  Manchester : — The  Accordance  of  geological  Dis' 
awery  with  natural  and  revealed  Religion : — Familiar 
Sketdies  of  the  late  William  Wilberforce: — Chalmeria- 
na: — Sabbatical  Terse*,  and  other  Poems: — A  Winter 
in  the  West  Indies: — A  Journey  in  North  America^  de- 
scribed in  familiar  Letters  to  Amdia  Opie: — T^houghts 
on  Habit  and  Discipline: — Terms  of  Union  in  the  Bible 
Society: — Puseyism  traced  to  its  Root: — Notes  on  Pris- 
ons and  Prison  Discipline^  ete.  His  last  publication 
was  an  admirable  and  Christian  declaration  of  his 
faith.  In  him  was  illustrated  the  Scripture,  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  He  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  Jan.  4, 1847.  See  Memorial  issued  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting ;  J.  B.  Brsithwaite,  Memoirs  of  J, 
J.  Gurney^  with  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Corre- 
spondence (Norwich,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GiniraU^  xxii,  854 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors^  i,  750. 
(W.  J.  A.) 

GhirtleniB.    See  Guertler. 

Oury,  Joseph  Pierre,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, whose  works  on  moral  theology  have  obtained  a 
great  notoriety  by  the  many  offensive  doctrines  which 
he  defends.  He  was  bom  Jan.  23,  1801,  entered  in 
1824  the  Society  of  Jesus,  became  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  Yals,  in  France,  and  died  April  18,  1866, 
at  Mercceur,  in  the  Auvergne.  He  wrote  a  Compen- 
dium Theologim  moralis  (4th  ed.  Ratisbon,  1868 ;  Ger* 
man  translation,  Ratislion,  1869),  and  Casus  Conscien- 
tia  in  prascipuas  qumsHones  Theologue  moralis  (Ratis- 
bon, 1865).  Both  works  have  passed  through  a  large 
number  of  editions  in  France  and  other  countries,  and 
have  been  introduced  as  text-books  into  a  number  of 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.  In  the  Diet  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  government  was  in  1869 
attacked  by  the  Liberal  party  for  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Mentz  to  introduce  this  work  into 
the  diocesan  seminary,  on  the  ground  that  it  teaches, 
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in  many  cases,  disobedience  to  the  government,  and 
jft-inciples  incompatible  with  a  civilized  form  of  gov« 
ernmeht.  See  Lines,  Da»  Handbuch  Gury^s  und  die 
ckrittUche  Ethik  (Frieberg,  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

GnBh-Chalab.    See  Gischala. 

Oustavua  I,  Vasa,  the  first  Protestant  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Lindholm,  Sweden,  May  12, 1496. 
He  descended,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side, 
from  noble  Swedish  families,  and  his  original  name 
was  Gustamu  Ericsson^  since  he  was  the  son  of  the 
councillor  Eric  Johansson.    From  1512  he  was  educated 
for  a  statesman  at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  adminis- 
trator, Sten  Sture.     In  1516  and  1517  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  war  against  the  Danes,  but  was  treach- 
erously made  a  prisoner  by  the  Danish  king,  Christian 
II,  and  carried  to  Denmark.     He  escaped  in  Septem- 
ber, 1519,  landed  in  Sweden  in  May,  1520,  aroused  the 
peasants  of  Dalecarlia  to  a  revolt  against  the  Danish 
rule,  and  was  proclaimed  by  them  head  of  their  own 
and  other  communes  of  Sweden.     The  forcible  abdi- 
cation of  Christian  II  put  an  end  to  the  Scandinavian 
union,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  of  Strengn&ss  proclaim- 
ed Gustavus  as  king.     Being  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  Gustavus  declined  to  be  erowned  by 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  post- 
poned his  coronation,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
1528.  In  1530  he  formally  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
the  cause  of  which  he  promoted  with  great  eagerness, 
und  even  severity,  crippling  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy   by  enormous  imposts    and   finally 
(1544)  forcing  the  Lntheian  doctrines  upon  all  his 
subjects.     Like  many  other  Protestant  princes  of  that 
time,  he  arrogated  to  himself  an  undue  influence  upon 
the  Church,  assuming  in  1540  the  highest  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  thus  burdening  Sweden 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  an  oppressive  and  even 
intolerant  state-churchism.     By  an  act  of  the  Diet  of 
Westeras  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  his 
male  descendants.     On  the  whole,  Gustavus  w^as  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  of  his  time.     *'  He  had 
found  Sweden  a  wilderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivation, 
and  a  prey  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles ;  and,  after  forty  years'  rule,  be 
left  it  a  peaceful  and  civilizad  realm,  with  a  full  ex- 
chequer, and  a  well-organized  army  of  15,000  men, 
and  a  good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.     He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.     Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival,  af- 
ter the  decay  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
to  him.     He  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign  traders.     In 
his  reign  roads  and  bridges  were  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  canals  begun,  one  of  which  has 
only  recently  been  brought  to  completion.     In  his  re- 
lations with  his  subjects  Gustavus  was  firm,  and  some- 
times severe,  but  seldom  unjust,  except  in  his  dealings 
.  towards  the  Romish  clerg}*,  whom  he  despoiled  with 
something  like  rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds. 
To  him  the  various  tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them  by  Lutheran 
missionaries,  while  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  first 
works  of  instruction.  Bibles  and  h3rmn-books  printed 
in  their  own  language.     Gustavus  was  methodical, 
just,  moral,  and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life ;  an 
able   administrator;    and,  with    the   exception   of  a 
tendency    to    avarice,   possessed    few    qualities    that 
are  unworthy  of  esteem."    He  died  Sept.  29,  1560. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gustavus  II,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was 
the  grandson  of  Gustavus  I  (q.  v.)  by  his  youngest 
son,  Charles  IX,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  who  had  been  strictly 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  had  at  first  to  qaell 
some  disorders  at  home,  arising  from  the  disputed  suc- 


cession of  his  father  (third  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  who 
had  been  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew 
Sigismund,  king  of  Poland  (son  of  John  III,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  whose  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Swedish  people,  and  virtually  annulled  his  claims  to 
the  crown.  He  reconciled  the  Estates  by  making 
them  many  concessions,  ended  the  war  with  Denmark, 
in  1612,  unsuccessfully,  but  obtained  fh)m  the  Czar  iu 
1617,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Stolbowa,  several 
places,  and  renounced  all  claims  to  Livonia.  The 
numerous  exiles  who,  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  fled  to  Poland,  were  permitted  to  return,  and  thus 
he  thwarted  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish  king  Sigis- 
mund. In  1620  he  built  Gothenburg  anew,  and  found- 
ed or  renewed  sixteen  other  towns.  He  was  eagerly 
intent  upon  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  by 
reducing  those  of  the  Estates.  In  1621  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Poland,  and  gained  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  carried  the  war  into  Pmsaia.  Several 
revolts  in  Sweden,  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  taxes,  were  promptly  quelled.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1680  he  went  to  Germany  with  an 
army  of  about  15,000  men  to  support  the  Protestants 
in  the  war  against  the  emperor,  having  remitted  the 
chaise  of  the  government  and  the  care  of  his  infant 
daughter  Christina  to  his  chancellor  Oxenstiem.  Af^ 
ter  carrying  on  the  war  triumphantly  for  two  years 
[see  Thirty  Years*  War],  he  fell  at  Ltttzen,  Nov. 
6,  1632.  Although  Gustavus  was  eminently  a  war- 
like king,  he  made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  his  countrv,  and  devoted  his 
short  intervals  of  peace  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  was  pre-eminently  religions, 
and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  not 
only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline which  he  enforced,  but  also  still  more  to  the 
moral  influence  which  his  deep-seated  piety  and  his 
personal  character  inspired  among  his  soldiers.  The 
spot  where  he  fell  on  the  field  of  Lutzen  was  \on^ 
marked  by  the  Schwedautein,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erect- 
ed by  his  servant,  Jacob  Ericsson,  on  the  night  after 
the  battle.  Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  bat- 
tle held  in  1832.  Other  monuments  were  erected  be« 
tween  Coswig  and  Goertz  (1840),  and  at  Bremen  (1853). 
A  statue  made  by  Fogelbcrg  was  set  up  at  Gothen- 
burg in  1854.  In  1832  Protestant  Germany  establish- 
ed in  his  honor  an  association  for  the  support  of  poor 
Protestant  congregations.  See  Gustavus  Aoolphus 
Society.  Biographies  have  been  written,  amon^ 
others,  by  Rango  (Lpz.  1824),  Sparfeld  (Lpz.  1844), 
Gfrorer  ^d  ed.  Stutfg.  1852),  Freyxell  (Germ,  transl. 
Lpz.  1852),  Helbig  (Lpz.  1854),  Flsthe  (^Gustav  Adolf 
u.  der  dreisfuffdhr,  Krieg,  Dresd.  1840  sq.,  4  vols.),  U. 
W.  Thiersch  (Nordlingen,  1868),  and  Droyaen  (voL  i^ 
Leips.  1869).     (A  J.  S.) 

Oustavus-AdolphuB  Society  (GutAm^Adaif^ 
r«retn),  a  union  of  members  of  the  Evangelical  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany  for  the  support  of  their 
persecuted  or  suffering  brethren  in  the  faith.  It  orig^- 
inated  as  follows.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  sec- 
ular anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ltltzen  (won  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  [q.  v.]  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  Nov. 
6, 1682),  held  in  that  city  Nov.  6, 1882,  Schild,  a  mer- 
chant of  Leipzig,  proposed  that  a  memorial  should  be 
erected  to  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Grossmann  it  was  afterwards  resolved 
that,  instead  of  a  monument  of  stone  or  brass,  an  taaCi- 
tvAion  should  be  formed  in  honor  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
having  for  its  object  the  succor  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munities suffering  fVom  persecution  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  An  association  was  soon  formed  at  Dres- 
den and  another  in  Leipzig,  and  the  two  were  united 
in  1834.  The  society  thus  formed  was  very  popaLff 
in  Saxony  and  Sweden,     Its  funds  were  chiel^  the 
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fruit  of  boose  and  church  collections.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation  in  1841,  Dr.  Ziromermann, 
of  Darmstadt,  issued  an  appeal  to  Protestants  throagh- 
out  the  world  to  unite  in  forming  an  association  for  the 
support  of  such  Protestant  communities  as  required 
and  were  worthy  of  help.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and 
to  incorporate  in  it  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  associa- 
tions, a  preparatory  meeting  was  held  at  Leipzig  Sept. 
16, 1842,  and  "  Tke  Evangelical  Society  of  the  Guaiatme^ 
Adolphua  IneUtuHan^*  was  formed.  A  general  assem- 
bly was  held  at  Frankfort  Sept.  21  and  22, 1848,  in 
which  twenty-nine  societies  were  represented. 

According  to  the  rules  adopted  at  this  meeting,  the 
object  of  the  association  is  to  succor  all  Protestants, 
either  in  or  out  of  Germany,  who  stand  in  need  of  help, 
be  they  members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Union 
churches,  or  any  other  who  hare  given  proofs  of  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  Church. 
The  means  are  furnished  partly  by  the  income  of  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  association,  partly  by  dona- 
tions, endowments,  yearly  collections,  etc.  The  local 
societies  send  to  the  superior  association  theur  annual 
collections.  In  every  state  (and  for  large  countries 
in  every  province)  there  is  a  chief  association,  with 
which  the  others  are  connected  as  auxiliaries.  The 
receipts  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one  third  is  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  the  society  which  collects 
it ;  one  third  is  sent  to  the  central  society,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  the  application  of  it,  or  is  even  sent  direct 
to  its  destination ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  central  society.  The  central  asso- 
ciation consists  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  chief  associations ;  nine  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  president,  treasurer,  and  cashier)  must  be 
residents  at  Leipzig,  the  other  fifteen  must  be  non-res- 
idents; every  three  years  one  third  of  the  members 
go  out  of  office.  This  central  associaton  represents 
the  whole  union,  manages  the  general  fund,  and,  when 
occasion  presents,  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  case  of  parties  applying  for  assistance,  and  reports 
on  it  to  the  chief  associations.  In  the  general  assem- 
blies, which  are  held  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
the  state  of  the  association  is  discussed,  the  accounts 
adjusted,  questions  of  general  interest  settled,  eto.  In 
1846  there  were  thirty-nine  chief  associations,  viz. 
eight  in  Prussia,  two  in  Saxony,  three  in  Hanover, 
and  in  the  other  sta^  each  one,  except  in  Bavaria. 
The  government  of  Bavaria,  on  Feb.  10, 1844,  forbade 
the  formation  of  branch  associations,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ception of  gifts  from  the  society ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  annulled  Sept.  16,  1849,  and  representatives  of 
Bavaria  appeared  at  the  general  assembly  of  1851. 
Austria  permitted  the  establishment  of  societies  by  the 
**  Protestontenpatent"  of  April  8,  1861.  At  the  gen- 
eral assembly  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1862,  two  central 
societies  (Hauptvtreine)  of  Austria,  Vienna  and  Medi- 
asch,  were  received,  the  first  embracing  the  (German 
provinces  and  Gallicia,  and  the  latter  the  German  part 
of  Tran83'lvania.  The  organs  of  the  association  are 
the  Bote  der  EvangeKtchen  Vereitu  cLG.A.  K,  published 
by  Zimmermann  and  Grossmann,  Darmstedt,  since 
1848,  and  similar  ones  for  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg. 
Numerous  occasional  sheets,  reports,  etc.,  are  issued 
by  the  association. 

The  society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  internal 
troubles.  While  some  of  ite  members  have  sought  to 
confine  ite  operations  within  the  strict  limito  of  the 
evangelical  confession,  others  have  desired  to  see  it 
liased  upon  humaniterian  principles,  and  thus  to  re- 
ceive even  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  into  member- 
ship. The  most  importent  difficulty  occurred  at  the 
general  meeting  of  1846,  at  Berlin,  where  the  delegates 
refused,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  against  thirty-two,  to 
recognise  Dr.  Rupp  as  the  delegate  of  Kdnigsberg,  on 
account  of  his  having  seceded  from  the  national 
Church.  Great  excitement  spread  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  for  a  moment  endangered  even  the  exist- 


ence  of  the  association.  The  question  was  settled  In 
the  Assembly  of  Darmstadt  in  1847,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  assembly  should  have  the  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  credentials  of  all  delegates.  The 
strict  Lutherans  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  the 
association  on  account  ot  ite  support  of  Reformed  and 
Union  churches.  The  means  of  the  association  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  Up  to  1841  the  receipte 
amounted  to  14,727  thalers.  In  1868  the  society  ap- 
propriated 107,666  thalers  to  879  communities  (224  in 
Germany  and  166  in  other  countries).  From  1843  to 
1868  the  central  and  branch  associations  received  leg- 
acies and  donations  amounting  to  60,000  thalers.  Swe- 
den and  the  Netherlands  (where  the  first  Gustevus- 
Adolphus  Society  was  instituted  in  1863)  have  joined 
the  German  association,  and  helped  to  swell  ite  funds. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  financial  year  1863-64, 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  $196,000,  by  which  723 
poor  congregations  were  supported  (400  in  Germany, 
6  in  North  America,  10  in  Belgium,  27  in  France,  7  in 
Holland,  8  in  Italy,  206  in  Austria,  48  in  Prussian 
Poland,  4  in  Portugal,  4  in  Switzerland,  and  17  in 
Turkey).  At  the  general  assembly  held  at  Dresden 
in  1866  it  was  announced  that  the  society,  since  ite 
foundation  in  1842,  had  expended  in  the  support  of 
Protestent  churches  two  million  thalers,  the  first  mil- 
lion from  1848  to  1858,  the  second  from  1869  to  1864 ; 
that  since  ite  beginning  the  society  had  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  the  expense  for  the  building 
of  229  new  churches.  The  receipte  for  the  year  1865- 
66  were  reported  at  the  Assembly  of  Worms  (1867)  to 
amount  to  177,226  thalers,  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  war  of  1866.  During  the  year  1866-67,  according 
to  the  report  made  at  the  general  assembly  at  Halber- 
stedt  in  1868, 176,197  thalers  were  distributed  among 
783  congregations.  The  twenty-fourth  general  assem- 
bly of  the  association  was  held  at  Bayreuth  in  August, 
1869.  The  receipte  of  the  last  year  were  steted  to  be 
194,000  thalers.  The  number  of  congregations  sup- 
ported by  the  society  amounted  to  904 ;  of  these,  12 
were  in  America,  348  in  Prussia,  801  in  Austria,  39  in 
France,  8  in  Belgium,  60  in  Rumania,  16  in  Holland, 
4  in  Italy,  6  in  Russia,  6  in  Switzerland,  and  1  in 
Spain.  The  totel  amount  expended  by  the  society 
from  ite  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1867-68  in  supporting  new  and  poor  Protestant  congre- 
gations amounte  to  2,326,879  thalers.  Aside  from  its 
external  efficiency,  the  society  has  also  been  beneficial 
to  ite  own  mem  tiers  by  furnishing  a  common  centre  of 
Christian  actiA-ity  for  the  national  Protestant  Church 
of  Germany.  Ite  appropriations  are  made  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  form  to  give  permanent  rather  than  tem- 
porary relief  to  weak  churches.  See  Zimmermann, 
D.  Guttavus-Adolphut  Verein  (Darmstadt,  1867);  All- 
gem,  RecU-EncgkL  vii,  67. 

Outhlac,  St.,  a  Mercian  saint,  who  died  in  714. 
His  early  life  was  a  wicked  one,  he  even  being  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  but,  abandoning  his  evil 
ways  at  the  age  of  24,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Repton,  where  he  learned  to  read,  and  studied  the  lives 
of  the  hermit  fathers.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  desolate  isle  of  Croyland,  where,  we  are  told,  his 
temptations  and  trials  paralleled  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
but  acquired  for  him  extraordinary  favors  and  consola- 
tions from  God.  He  died  at  the  age  of  47,  and  his 
sanctity,  according  to  the  legend,  wrought  posthumous 
miracles,  which  brought  about  the  erection  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Croyland,  famed  for  ite  libraries  and  seminaries 
and  thfl  story  of  Turketel  (q.  v.),  abbot  thereof  in  948. 
See  Life  n/'Outhlic^  by  Felix  of  Croyland,  in  Mabil- 
lon's  /Icto  Sanctor.  Ord.  St.  Bewdict,  iii,  263-284.— 
Butler,  Lives,  ete.,  April  11 ;  Jamieson,  Legends  of  the 
Afoncutic  Orders,  p.  63-4 ;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit, lAt,  (An- 
glo-Saxon Period),  p.  246-9.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ghithrle,  William,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Fitfoiw 
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tby  in  1620.  He  stndied  at  the  UniTenity  of  St  An- 
drew's, and  in  1644  became  minister  of  the  parish  church 
of  Finwick.  He  died  in  1656.  His  principal  work  is 
The  Chrisiian't  Great  JtUereetj  with  Introductor}*  Essay 
by  T.  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and  Life  (Glasgow,  1860, 7th  ed. 
12mo).  This  work  lias  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  See  W.  Danlap,  Memoirs  of  W.  Gvtkrie ; 
Darling,  CycUp.  Bibiiographica^  i,  1967 ;  Howie,  8ooU 
Worthies,  p.  434. 

Gutter  OiS^C,  tsinnar^  occurs  in  the  proposal  of 
David  while  attacking  Jebus,  that  some  one  should 
**get  up  to  the  gutter  and  smite  the  Jebusites"  (2 
Sam.  V,  8).  The  Sept.  here  renders  **^ith  the  sword" 
(Iv  7rapa|(0(^(),  and  the  Ynlg.  '*  roof-pipes"  (domaium 
JistuUe),  The  word  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Psa.  xlii, 
7  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  ccUaraetSy  English  Vers.  **  water- 
spouts"). Gesenius  supposes  it  to  mean  a  water-course. 
Dr.  Boothroyd  gives  "secret  passage,"  and  in  Psa. 
xlii  "water-fall."  It  seems  to  refer  to  some  kind  of 
subterraneous  passage  through  which  water  passed ; 
but  whence  the  water  came,  whither  it  went,  or  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied,  cannot  be  determined, 
though  we  know  that  besiegers  often  obtained  access 
to  besieged  places  through  aqueducts,  drains,  and  sub- 
terraneous passages,  and  we  also  know  that  Jerusalem 
is  abundantly  furnished  with  such  underground  ave- 
nues.    See  Jebus. 

In  the  account  of  Jacobus  artifice  for  producing  par^jr- 
c^lored  young  among  his  flock,  by  placing  peeled  rods 
in  the  drinking-troughs  (Gen.  xxx,  88,  41),  the  word 
for  "gutters"  in  the  original  is  lann,  rach'at,  vessels 
overflowing  with  water  (as  in  Exod.  ii,  16)  for  cattle. 

GKitslafl^  Karl  Fbiedrich  Acoust,  missionary 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1802, 
and  attracted  attention  at  an  early  age  by  his  seal  in 
study,  and  by  the  promise  of  activity  which  his  youth 
afforded.  The  way  was  open  for  him  to  poets  of  use- 
fulness at  home,  but  having  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  missionary  labor  in  foreign  parts,  he  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  Before 
proceeding  thither  he  came  to  England,  where  he  met 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  and  mis- 
sionary, and  received  a  strong  bias  towards  China  as 
his  ultimate  field  of  labor.  In  1823  he  proceeded  to 
Singapore,  and  it  is  said  that  before  he  had  been  there 
two  years  he  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  five 
Eastern  languages,  and  to  read  and  write  as  many 
more.  In  August,  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Toul- 
min,  Gtttzlaff  went  to  Siam,  where  he  remained  more 
than  a  year.  In  1881  he  went  to  China.  Between 
1831  and  1834  he  made  three  voyages  along  the  coast, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  observations.  From 
1834  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  office  under  the 
British  government  as  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the 
minister.  An  attempt  to  land  in  Japan  (1837)  was  un- 
successful. In  1844  he  established,  conjointly  with  the 
American  missionary  Roberts,  two  Chinese,  and  others, 
a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  China, 
which  in  1860  had  forty  preachers.  In  1849  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and,  by  his  personal  exertions,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  missionary  efibrt  for  China.  He  re- 
turned to  China  in  1860,  and  died  at  Victoria  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1851.  His  way  of  life  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  whole  of  the  early  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  successive 
classes  of  Chinese  who  came  to  his  house.  From  ten 
till  four  he  was  occupied  with  government  duties.  Aft- 
er a  very  brief  interval  he  went  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  preaching  in  public  places,  or  teaching  from 
house  to  house.  He  also,  from  time  to  time,  made  ex- 
cursions to  different  places,  accompanied  by  native 
teachers.  All  this  toil  was  voluntary  and  unremuner- 
ated,  for,  except  when  he  first  went  out  to  the  East,  he 
was  not  connected  with  any  missionary  society.  A 
few  friends  in  New  York  and  London  sent  occasional- 


ly, we  believe,  some  contribntions  for  purchftslng  books 
and  medidnea,  but  the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  at 
his  own  cost.  He  was  a  man  of  generous,  self^eny- 
ing  spirit,  in  zeal  for  every  good  work  untiring,  and  ia 
labor  indefatigable.  He  early  inured  himself  to  haid> 
ships,  and  in  his  devotedness  to  his  work  of  sj^eadiwc 
Christian  truth  he  was  regardless  of  privations  and 
dangers.  His  medical  skill  and  great  leammg  often 
opened  a  way  for  him  where  faw  Europeans  oonld 
have  gained  access,  and  wherever  he  was  known  be 
was  beloved  by  the  natives.  They  used  to  say  eome- 
times  that  he  must  be  a  descendant  of  some  Chinese 
family  who  had  emigrated  to  the  isles  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  results  of 
GOtzlaff's  labors  in  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  his  ef> 
forts  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  Christian  civili- 
sation in  China,  deserve  to  be  held  in  the  gntefnl 
remembrance  of  the  Church.  He  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  socikl 
life  of  the  Chinese,  and  even  introduced  himself  among 
their  numerous  secret  societiea,  concerning  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Triad,  he  wrote  a  memoir,  pub- 
lished in  the  Jomm,  ffthe  Lond.  Asiatic  ^oct><^ (1849). 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  Cbris- 
tUnity  among  the  Chinese.  Of  his  visit  to  China  be 
gave  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Gtfh 
graphical  Society,  vol.  ix,  1849.  The  English  gave 
his  name  to  an  island  situated  some  seventeen  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  Yang-ts^-BLiang.  He  wrote, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  papers,  OftierrolftOMoa  tie 
Kingdom  of  Siam  (in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical  Sodetg,  vol.  viii,  1848)  i-^-Joumal  of  three 
Vogages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  with  Notices  ffSiam, 
CoreOy  and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  (Lond.  1838):— >bfei 
of  Chinese  Bistorg,  ancient  and  modem  (Lond.  1884,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — China  opened,  or  displag  of  the  Topogra- 
phg.  Literature^  ReUgion,  and  Juritprudenoe  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  (Lond.  1888,  2  vols.  8vo):— Tie  Life  of 
Too  Kwang,  the  late  Emperor  of  China  (Lcmdon,  1852, 
8vo)  i-^Hist,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (2  vols.  8to),  which 
was  also  published  in  German,  etc. — See  Hoefor,  Now, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xxii,  922;  Methodist  Quarler^  Beaev, 
Jan.  1862 ;  Americcm  Quart,  JUtview,  vol.  xvii ;  Qitart. 
Rev.  (Lond.  li,  468) ;  AlUbone,  Dictionary  of  Authors 
i,  761. 

Ony.    See  Guido. 

Guyon,  Jeaknr-Mabib  Bouvibs  de  la  Motha, 
an  eminent  French  mystic,  was  bom  at  Montsrgis 
April  18, 1648.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  and 
in  early  youth  showed  signs  of  great  quickness  of 
mind.  At  seventeen  she  wished  to  take  the  veil,  bat 
her  parents  would  not  consent.  In  1664  she  wss  oisr- 
ried  to  M.  Jacques  Guyon,  a  rich  parvemi,  tat  whom 
she  had  no  affection.  Her  marriage  was  not  a  hspjn' 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  her  hasband 
and  mother-in-law,  who,  acting  under  the  adrice  of  her 
confessors,  endeavored  to  withdraw  her  from  the  in- 
ward  prayer  and  retirement  to  which,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  began  to  addict  herself.  Vanity  and  co- 
quetry were  her  besetting  sins,  and,  to  conquer  theio. 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  purify  herself  by  '^good 
works"  and  bodily  mortifications.  She  read  largelj  in 
mystical  writers,  especially  Kempis,  Francis  of  Sales, 
and  the  life  of  Madame  Chantal,  whose  self-inflictioDs 
she  imitated.  A  Franciscan  monk  taught  her  to  "  look 
within  instead  of  without**  for  peace,  and  to  "seek 
God  in  her  heart."  Her  doubts  and  fears  fied:  "I 
was  on  a  sudden  so  altered  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
known  either  by  myself  or  by  others."  Madame  Gaj- 
on  dated  this  convenion  from  Juh*-  22, 1668.  Her  do- 
mestic troubles  continued,  but  she  could  now  bear 
them  patiently.  In  1676  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her  with  three  yonng  children.  Her  religions  feeliogi 
now  increased  in  intensity.  She  believed  that  she 
had  certain  interior  commumcationa  of  the  divine  will. 
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but  wsB  often  deeply  distreesed  about  the  state  of  her 
Bonl.  In  1-672,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  conversion, 
she  made  '*  a  marriage  contract"  with  Christ,  and  sign- 
ed it  in  her  own  blood !  She  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Lacombe,  a  Barnabite  mystic,  who, 
from  being  her  teacher,  became  her  follower.  In  1681, 
on  St.  Magdalene's  Day,  on  occasion  of  a  mass,  she 
says,  '*  My  soul  was  perfectly  delivered  from  all  its 
pains.*'  She  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  was  exhorted 
in  what  she  considered  a  miraculous  manner  to  devote 
herself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  went  to  Ge- 
neva to  **  convert"  Protestants  there,  but,  finding  no 
success  or  sympathy,  she  went  to  Gex  in  1681,  to  an 
establishment  founded  for  the  reception  of  converted 
Protestants.  Her  family  then  urged  her  to  resign  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  which  she  did,  giving  up 
all  her  fortune  to  them,  retaining  only  sufficient  for  her 
subsistence.  Soon  after,  D*  Aranthon,  bishop  of  Geneva, 
wished  her  to  bestow  this  pittance  upon  an  establish- 
ment, of  which  she  was  to  be  made  prioress.  She  de- 
clined, and  left  Gex  for  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Tho- 
non,  where  Lacombe  became  her  "father  confessor." 
Here  she  had  a  short  period  of  unmingled  enjoyment 
in  dreams  and  reveries  of  bliss.  Both  Lacombe  and 
Madame  Guyon  soon,  however,  began  to  gain  purer 
ideas  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
faith ;  but  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  mysticism  were 
too  closely  incorporated  with  her  mental  habits  to  be 
got  rid  of.  She  preached  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonon 
not  only  "salvation  by  faith,"  but  "indifference  to 
life,  to  heaven,  to  hell,  in  the  entire  union  of  the  soul 
with  Grod."  She  returned  to  Gex,  and  there,  in  praj'er 
at  night,  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  "  the 
spiritual  mother  of  Lacombe ;"  her  relations  to  him 
became  more  intimate  tlian  ever,  and  gave  occasion 
afterwards  to  great  but  groundless  scandal.  Lacombe 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak  man :  he  finally  died  in  a 
madhouse.  The  bishop  of  Geneva  became  alarmed, 
and  sought  to  be  rid  of  his  dangerous  protigh,  Madame 
Guyon  now  wandered  for  some  years  (1683-1686),  vis- 
iting Turin,  Grenoble,  and  other  places.  At  about  this 
time  also  she  began  to  write.  Her  first  worli  (begun 
at  Gex)  was  Lu  Torrents  SptritueU  (published  in  her 
Opuscules,  Cologne,  1704, 12mo).  The  "torrento"  are 
souls  tending  to  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  God. 
The  work  exhibits  the  writer  as  a  "  devout  enthusiast, 
but  principally  demonstrates  her  unfitness  as  a  pattern 
or  teacher  of  experimental  godliness."  At  Grenoble 
she  found  herself  "suddenly  invested,'*  as  she  ex- 
presses herself,  "with  the  apostolic  state,*'  and  able  to 
discern  the  condition  of  those  that  spake  with  her,  so 
that,  one  sending  another,  she  was  occupied  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  speaking  of  divine 
things.  "There  came,"  she  says,  "great  numbers 
from  all  parts,  far  and  near,  friars,  priests,  men  of  all 
sorts,  young  women,  married  women,  and  widows; 
they  idl  came  one  after  the  other,  and  God  gave  me 
that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  about  it  Noth- 
ing was  hidden  from  me  of  their  inward  state  and  con- 
dition. ...  I  perceived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 
came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only  the 
instrument  of  him  who  made  me  speak."  Her  expo- 
sition otSolotnon's  Song  and  of  the  Apocalypse  appeared 
in  1684  at  Grenoble.  Her  notes  were  written  under 
a  quasi  inspiration :  she  had  dreams,  visions,  and  mar- 
vellous manifestations.  "  Before  I  wrote  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  I  was  going  to  write,  and  after  I  had  writ- 
ten I  remembered  nothing  of  what  I  had  p?nned,"  she 
sayv,  in  the  singular  autobiography  which  she  has  left 
of  herself.  Another  of  her  works  of  this  period  was 
Mogen  court  et  tres  fteile  pour  ForaisoH,  which  was 
published,  and  rapidly  ran  through  five  or  six  editions. 
The  "  Quietism"  taught  in  these  writings  made  her 
many  enemies  among  the  priests.  In  July,  1686,  ac- 
companied by  Lacombe,  she  returned  to  Piiris,  where 
pereecation  and  tribulation  awaited  the  wanderers. 


The  "  Quietism**  of  MoUnos  was  condemned  by  the 
pope  in  1687,  and  there  was  no  peace  or  rest  for  the 
mystics  or  their  abettors  in  Paris.  In  1688  Madame 
Guyon  was  shut  up  (chiefly  through  the  instigation  of 
her  brother,  the  Barnabite  Lamothe,  who  bitterly  hated 
her  doctrines)  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Paris. 
In  1689  Madame  de  Maintenon  procured  her  release, 
and  she  soon  gathered  round  her  a  circle  of  admiring 
and  devoted  friends,  among  whom  was  F^nelon,  who 
formed  an  affection  for  her  which  was  "stronger  than 
persecution  or  death."  A  storm  soon  arose:  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  condemned  her  writings,  and  other 
bishops  followed  his  example.  The  outcry  became 
general.  Madame  Guyon  demanded  of  the  king, 
through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  dogmatical  exami- 
nation of  her  writings.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Bossuet,  F6nelon,  the  abb^  Tronson,  and 
the  bishop  of  Chalons.  At  the  end  of  six  months  thirty 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  sufficient,  as  he 
deemed,  to  prevent  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from 
Quietism,  which  were  signed  by  Madame  Guyon,  who 
submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  censure  which  Bos- 
suet had  passed  on  her  writings  in  the  preceding  April. 
Notwithstanding  this  submission,  she  was  subsequent- 
ly involved  in  the  persecutions  of  F^nelon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  and  in  1696  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Bastile, 
enduring  the  harshest  treatment,  and  subjected  to  re- 
peated examinations.  In  1700  she  was  released,  when 
she  retired  to  Blois,  to  the  house  of  her  daughter,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  quiet  and  re- 
pose, in  acts  of  love  and  charity,  and  in  writing  books. 
No  reproach  of  her  enemies  and  persecutors  ever  es- 
caped her  lips.  All  the  neighborhood  loved  her ;  and 
her  bitterest  foes  admitted  that  all  the  charges  ever 
brought  against  her  moral  character  had  been  false 
and  scandalous.  Her  last  will  begins  as  follows :  "  I 
protest  that  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic,  apostoli- 
cal, Roman  Church ;  having  no  other  doctrines  than 
hers ;  believing  all  that  she  believes,  and  condemning, 
without  restriction,  all  that  she  condemns."  She  died 
June  9, 1717. 

John  Wesley  sums  up,  in  his  usual  clear  way,  the 
characti^  of  Madame  Guyon*s  religions  experience  as 
follows:  "The  grand  source  of  all  her  mistakes  was 
this — the  not  being  guided  by  the  written  word.  She. 
did  not  take  the  Scriptures  for  the  rule  of  her  actions ; 
at  most,  they  were  but  a  secondar}'  rule.  Inward  im- 
pressions, which  she  called  inspirations,  were  her  pri- 
mary rule.  The  written  word  was  not  a  lantern  to 
her  feet,  a  light  in  all  her  paths.  No ;  she  followed 
another  light — the  outward  light  of  her  confessors,  and 
the  inward  light  of  her  own  spirit.  It  is  true,  she 
wrote  many  volumes  upon  the  Scriptures.  But  she 
read  them  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach ;  and  therein  was 
hurried  on  by  the  rapid  stream  of  her  overflowing  im- 
agination. Hence  arose  that  capital  mistake  which 
runs  through  all  her  writings,  that  God  never  does, 
never  can  purify  a  soul  but  by  inward  and  outward 
suffering.  Utterly  false  I  Never  was  there  a  more 
purified  soul  than  the  apostle  John.  And  which  of  the 
apostles  suffered  less — ^yea,  of  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ?  Therefore,  all  that  she  says  on  this  head,  of 
*  darkness,  desertion,  and  privation,'  and  the  like,  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  This  unscriptural  notion  led 
her  into  the  unscriptural  practice  of  bringing  suffering 
upon  herself — by  bodily  austerities ;  by  giving  away 
her  estate  to  nngodly,  unthankful  relations ;  by  not 
justifying  herself,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  uncharitable;  snd  by  that  unaccountable 
whim  (the  source  of  numberless  sufferings  which  did 
not  end  but  with  her  life),  the  going  to  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  hereti<»  to  the  Catholic  faith.  And  yet  with 
all  this  dross,  how  much  pure  gold  is  mixed  I  So  did 
God  wink  at  involuntary  ignorance.  What  a  depth  of 
religion  did  she  enjoy !  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus!     What  heights  of  righteousness,  and  peace. 
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and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoet !  How  few  such  instances 
do  we  find  of  exulted  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor ; 
of  genuine  humility ;  of  invincible  meekness  and  un- 
bounded resignation !  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  know 
not  whether  we  may  not  search  many  centuries  to  find 
another  woman  who  was  such  a  pattern  of  true  holi- 
ness" (Wesley,  Workt,  vii,  662,  668).  See  also  Curry 
in  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  184«,  which  con- 
tains a  d^criminating  estimate  of  Upham's  lAfe  and 
Religious  Opinions  nf  Madame  Guyon  (X.  Y.  1848-1850, 
2  vols,  12mo).  Oirnp.  Christian  Review^  ili,  449 ;  xvi, 
61 ;  A  merican  Biblical  Rtpo»itvry,  iv,  608  (third  series) ; 
New  Englander^  vi,  166. 

Madame  Guy  on' s  principal  works  are,  Moyen  court 
St  tres  facile  pour  Voraisun  (Lj'ons,  1688  and  1690 ;  of- 
ten reprinted ;  translated  into  English,  London,  1703, 
12mo): — A«  Cantique  de»  Cantiques  interprets  selon  le 
sens  mystique  (Grenoble,  1686 ;  Lyon,  1688,  8vo)  :— 
Les  torrents  spirituels  (first  published  in  the  Opuscules 
spirUuds  de  Mme.  Guyon  (Cologne,  1704,  12mo)  i^Les 
Itvres  de  fAnden  et  du  Nouveau  Testament^  traduits  en 
Jran^ais  avec  des  explications  et  dee  r^ferions  qui  re- 
gardent  la  vie  interieure  (Cologne,  1715-1716,  20  vols. 
Svo) :—Repteil  de  Poesies  spirituelles  (Amst.  1689,  6 
.  vols. 8vo) : — Cantiques spirituels^ouembl^u sur F amour 
dioin  (6  vols.) : — Discours  chritiens  et  tpirituels  sur  di- 
vers sujets  qui  regardetU  la  vie  inthieure  (Cologne,  1716 ; 
Paris,  1790, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Lettres  chretiennea  et  apiritu- 
tUes  sur  divsrs  sujets  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure^  ou 
lesprit  du  vrai  christianisme  (Cologne,  1717,  4  vols. 
8vo).  She  left  M8S.  containing  her  Justifcations^  and 
a  number  of  mystic  verses.  The  Vie  de  Mm^e.  Guyon^ 
icrite  par  elle-^i^me  (autobiography),  which  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  her  own 
work.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Poiret  from  documents  furnished  by  her,  first  to  the 
official  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Ch6ron,  and  after- 
wards to  the  bishop  of  Meanx,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ferences of  Issy.  The  book  appeared  first  at  Cologne 
in  1720  (3  vols.  12mo).  Poiret  also  published  her 
whole  works  (Amsterdam,  1718-22, 89  vols.  8vo).  See, 
l)esides  the  works  above  cited,  Herzog,  Reat-Ency/do- 
pddie,  V,  426  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  xxii, 
934  sq. ;  English  Cyclopadia, 

Giiyot,  Hemri  Daniel,  a  Belgian  philanthropist, 
was  bom  at  Trois-Fontalnes  in  1763.  He  studied  at 
Maestricht  and  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  Grdningen.  After  filling  the 
ofiice  for  28  years,  he  was  deposed  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  some  unfounded 
accusation.  He  subsequently  devoted  all  his  time  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  which  he  had  founded  in 
1790.  The  first  idea  of  this  institution  had  entered  his 
mind  on  witnessing  a  lesson  of  the  abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  at 
Paris,  in  1785.  By  his  process  Guyot  succeeded  in 
making  a  number  of  his  pupils  talk.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  king  William  protected 
the  institution.  Guyot  died  Jan.  10, 1828.  See  Lulofs, 
Ge'lenkrede  op  H.  D.  Guyot  (Groningen,  1828,  8vo); 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gentrale^  xxii,  950. 

Guyse,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
htcT,  was  bom  at  Hertford  in  1680.  He  entered  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  who  soon  after  dying,  Mr.  Guyse  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hertford.  In 
1732  he  accepted  an  invitation,  to  remove  to  Lon- 
don as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Clarke.  Here 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  was  enlarged,  and  his  worth 
became  ividely  known  as  a  scholar.  Christian,  and  di- 
vine. He  published  many  sermons,  but  his  great  work 
is  his  PrcKtical  Expositor^  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Neic 
Testament  (Lond.  1739-62, 8  vols.  4to),  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  He  died  November  22, 1761. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  Jesus  Christ  God-Man 
(Lond.  1719,  8vo) :— Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (new 


ed.  Lond.  1840, 8vo)  i— Practical  Sermtms  (Lond.  1756^ 
8vo  '.—The  Scripture  Notum  qf  Preaching  Christ  (LonA. 
1730, 8 vo) :—  Youth's  Monitor  (Lond.  1769, 4th  ed.).  See 
Bogue  and  Bennet,  i/i8t.ofDis8enters,iU^l^;  AUibone, 
Diet,  qf  Authors,  i,  761 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibL  i,  1357. 

Oymnasiuxn  {yufivdaiov,  A.  V.  **  place  of  exer- 
cise^'), a  large  unroofed  building  for  the  purpose  of 
athletic  exercises,  consisting  usually  of  different  com- 
partments, or  a  set  of  separate  buildmgs  conjoined, 
each  of  which  was  set  apart  to  ^me  special  sport,  as 
the  Sphteristerion  for  playing  at  b&ll,  the  PaLatra  for 
wrestling  and  the  exerciscM  of  the  paocratium,  etc. 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  A  ntiquities,  a.  v.).  This  was  al- 
most exclusively  a  Greek  institution,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  Greek  town  of  any  size  that  had  not  its  gym- 
nasium. To  the  Jews  it  was  unknown  until  the  Hel- 
lenizing  party  introduced  it  in  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Macc.'i,  14).  Jason,  the  Hellenizing  high-priest, 
caused  one  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem  (2  Msec,  ir, 
12  sq.).  This  innovation  was  viewed  with  much  dis- 
pleasure by  the  strict  party  among  the  Jews.  Wheth- 
er Herod  the  Great,  when  he  introduced  the  thea- 
tre and  amphitheatre,  restored  the  gymnasium,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  probability  is  that  be  did  (Jo- 
sephus,  AnL  xv,  6, 1 ;  compare  War,  i,  21, 11).  See 
Games. 

Gymnosophi8t8(rv/<vo(ro^(TraO,  an  ancient  sect 
of  Hindoo  philosophers,  who  distinguished  tliemselveb 
outwardly  from  others  by  dbcarding  all  clothing.  They 
were  believers  in  metempsychosis,  and  often  sought  tj 
facilitate  their  transmigration  by  committing  suicide— 
generally  burning  themselves  alive.  They  placed  the 
height  of  wisdom  in  contemplation  and  ascetic  practices 
to  mortify  carnal  instincts.  They  inculcated  utter  dis- 
regard  of  temporal  advantages.  This  sect  famished 
for  a  long  time  counsellors  to  the  kin^s,  and  stood  in 
high  consideration.  They  were  divided  into  two  class- 
es, the  Brachmans  and  Garmans,  or  Samaneaos.  Cal- 
anos,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  belonged  to 
this  sect.  See  Fakirs,  as  also  Cicero,  Tuac.  Qua^  v, 
27 ;  Plutarch,  Vit,  Alexand.  c.  65 ;  Arrian,  /«/«»,  xii; 
Quintus  Curtius,  viii,  cap.  iv ;  Strabo,  §  712-719. 

Gypsies,  Gypseys,  or  Gipsies  (a  corrnptfonn 
of  Egyptians),  the  English  name  of  a  singular  vaga- 
bond race  of  people,  with  a  language  and  lavs  or  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  themselves,  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  everywhere  noted  for  their  aversion  to 
the  habits  of  settled  life,  and  for  the  practice  of  decep- 
tive tricks  and  thieving.  They  bear  different  names 
in  diflferent  countries.  In  France  they  are  called  Bo- 
hemiens  (because  they  first  came  thiUier  from  Bohe- 
mia, or  from  b6em,  an  old  French  word  meaning  sor- 
cerer, because  of  their  practising  on  the  crednlity  of 
the  vulgar);  in  Spain,  Gitanos  or  ZincaH;  in  Germs' 
ny,  Zigeuner;  in  Ital}%  Zingari;  in  Holland,  fffy^ 
nen  (heathens) ;  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Tartm; 
in  Sclavic  countries,  Tsigmd;  in  Hungary,  Cs»yfl»/»*f 
in  Turkey,  Tshengenler;  in  Persia,  Sisech;  in  Arabia, 
ffarami,  etc.  Various  nicknames  are  also  applied  to 
them,  as  Cogoux  and  Gueux  in  France ;  ZiArGawer 
(wandering  rogues)  in  Germany,  and  TiaHders  in  Scot- 
land. They  call  themselvea  Rnrn  (men  or  husbands; 
comp.  Coptic  Rem).  Colo  (black),  or  Sinte  (from  Ind; 
hence  ZincaH,  or  black  men  from  Ind). 

Origin  and  Huiory, — In  the  ab^nce  of  any  hWori- 
cal  records  of  their  migrations,  their  original  coantrr 
and  the  causes  which  drove  them  thence  to  scatter 
so  widely  over  the  earth  have  been  the  subject  of 
speculation  among  the  learned,  and  various  theories 
have  been  proposed  as  solutions  of  the  mysterr  <» 
their  origin  and  histoi^'.  Some  writers  have  connect- 
ed them  with  the  StyiWai,  mentioned  by  Herodota* 
(v,  9)  as  a  people  of  Median  extraction  dwelling  be> 
vond  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  liyiwoi,  described 
by  Strabo  (§  620)  as  living  near  Moant  CancaBiu,  vA 
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practising  Persian  customB.  Others  have  referred 
them  varionsly  to  Tartar}',  Nubia,  Mesopotamia,  As- 
syria, Ethiopia,  Morocco,  etc. ;  but  the  account  which 
the  Gypsies,  at  their  appearance  in  Western  Europe, 
gave  of  themselves,  claimed  *^  Little  Egypt'*  as  the 
original  home  of  the  race,  whence  they  were  driven  in 
consequence  of  the  Moslem  conquests.  According  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  pope  Martin  V  imposed  on 
them,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the  true 
faith,  a  life  of  wandering  and  an  inhibition  of  the 
use  of  a  bed  for  seven  years;  according  to  another 
version,  God  himself  had  doomed  them  to  this  vaga- 
bond life  because  their  forefathers  had  refused  hospi- 
tality to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  with  the  infant  Saviour — *'  a  notion  which  has, 
curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  in  our  own  day 
by  Roberts,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  proves 
them,  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezeldel,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  wanderings  to  be  the  predicted  pun- 
ishment of  the  various  iniquities  of  their  forefathers" 
(Chambers).  We  owe  to  the  once-prevalent  belief 
that  they  were  from  Egypt  the  origin  of  the  English 
term  Gypsies  and  the  Spanish  Gitanos.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  made  within  the  last  hundred 
years  in  the  fields  of  comparative  philology  and  eth- 
nology prove  beyond  reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  that 
the  theories  above  named  are  erroneous,  and  that  we 
must  look  to  India,  "  the  nursing  home  of  nations" 
(teUu8  ffentmm  nutrix),  as  also  the  fatherland  of  the 
Gypsies.  It  is  now  the  almost,  if  not  entirely  univer- 
sally received  opinion  that  they  came  to  Europe  from 
Hindustan,  either  impelled  by  the  ravages  of  Tamer- 
lane, or,  more  probably,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  quest  of 
fresh  fields  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  vagabond  life, 
and  the  exercbe  of  their  propensity  for  theft  and  de- 
ception. This  view  of  their  origin  rests  upon  their 
physiological  affinities  with  Asiatic  types  of  men,  as 
well  as  on  the  striking  resemblances  between  the 
Gypsy  language  and  Hindustance,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  those  of  many  rov- 
ing tribes  of  India,  especially  of  the  Nuts  or  Bazegurs, 
who  are  styled  the  Gypsies  of  India,  and  are  counter- 
parts of  those  in  Europe,  both  in  other  respects  and 
also  in  having  no  peculiar  religion,  since  tliey  have 
never  adopted  the  worship  of  Brahma.  The  Nuts  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  aboriginal  race,  prior  even 
to  the  Hindus.  Another  theory,  which  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  Gypsy  statement  of  an  Egyptian  origin  with 
the  clear  evidences  of  a  Hindu  one,  would  find  their 
ancestors  in  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  out  from 
Egypt  with  Moses  (see  Exod,  xii,  38;  Numb,  xi,  4; 
Neh.  xiii,  8),  and  who,  according  to  this  view,  passed 
onward  to  India  and  settled  there,  and  from  their  de- 
scendants, subsequently,  bands  of  G^'p^ies  migrated  to 
Europe,  probably  at  different  times  and  by  different 
routes  (see  Simson). 

The  earliest  supposed  reference  to  Gypsies  in  Euro- 
pean literature  is  contained  in  a  Grerman  paraphrase  j 
of  Genesis,  written  about  A.D.  1122  by  an  Austrian  < 
monk,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "Ishmaelites  and 
braziers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide  world, 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  people  with 
their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind,  but  not  openly." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Hungar}'  and  Wallachia,  and  be- 
ijan  to  spread  over  Western  Europe  in  considerable 
numbers ;  one  of  their  bands,  which  appeared  at  Basle 
in  li22,  numbered,  according  to  the  old  Swiss  histo- 
rian Stumpf,  14,000.  They  were  under  a  kind  of  feu- 
dal leadership  of  so-called  dukes,  knights,  etc.,  and, 
telling  the  story  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  and 
penal  pilgrimage,  sought  to  excite  sympathy.  At 
first  they  were  well  received  as  Christian  pilgrims  per- 
forming their  allotted  penance ;  but  the  deception  was 
soon  found  out,  and  their  thefts  and  impositions  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people  soon  caused  them  to  bo  rcgard- 
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ed  as  nuisances  and  pests  to  society.  Very  stringent, 
even  barbarously  cruel  laws  were  enacted,  and  in 
most  places  enforced  against  them,  without,  however^ 
extirpating  them,  or  seriously  diminishing  their  nnm* 
hers.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  centur}'  more  hu« 
mane  views  in  regard  to  them  obtained,  and  measures 
were  employed  to  improve  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition with  some  degree  of  success.  A  society  for 
their  improvement  was  formed  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, in  1832,  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  and  a  school 
has  been  established  at  Famham,  in  Dorsetshire,  **  in 
which  Gypsy  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  where  they  are  at  the  same  time  trained 
for  service  and  taught  various  trades."  The  number 
of  them  who  adopt  more  settled  modes  of  life  is  in- 
creasing, according  to  Simson,  who  further  states  that 
Gypsies  have  been  found  occupying  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  public  as  well  as  private  life, 
and  reckons  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan  among  Gyp- 
sies. Grellman  estimated  the  number  of  G}*psie8  in 
Europe  at  700,000  to  800,000.  Simson  (p.  493)  con- 
siders  that  estimate  far  too  low,  and  thinks  there  are 
at  least  4,000,000  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Gyp- 
sies, as  a  race,  have  no  religion,  and,  indeed,  are  usu- 
ally described  as  destitute  of  religious  sentiments  or 
ideas,  their  language  containing  no  word  signifying 
God,  soul,  or  immortality.  But  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
which,  Simson  asserts,  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Gypsy  marriage  ceremonies,  and  is  still  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  valid  divorce  ceremony,  not  only  in- 
volves a  religious  idea,  but  presents  a  coincidence  with 
HindA  mythological  conceptions.  See  Ganges.  They 
have,  for  policy's  sake,  often  conformed,  so  far  as  nec- 
essary, to  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
roved,  but  Velasquez  says  sarcastically,  "The  Gyp- 
sies' church  was  built  of  lard,  and  the  dogs  ate  it." 
In  regard  to  their  morals,  little  that  i»  commendatory 
can  be  said.  They  are  described  as  squalid,  thievish, 
teeacherous,  and  revengeful,  and  their  most  strongly- 
marked  virtue,  viz.  a  strict  regard  for  the  corporeal 
chastity  (lachd)  of  their  women,  is  sadly  disfi(;ured  by 
the  permission  allowed  them  to  employ  the  grossest 
licentiousness  in  manner  merely  in  order  to  allure 
others  to'  vice  for  the  sake  of  gain  as  procuresses. 
Some  of  them  show  great  aptitude  for  music,  and  the 
choirs  of  Moscow  owe  their  chief  excellence  to  them, 
and  among  the  Hungarian  Gypsies  are  found  the  most 
celebrated  violinists  of  that  country.  They  furnish  a 
field  for  the  display  of  the  religious  activities  of  this 
age,  full  of  difficulties,  yet  provocative  of  effort,  and 
Christians  should  zealously  labor  and  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  this  race,  assured  that  its  evangelization 
and  consequent  moral  and  material  elevation  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  over 
degradation  and  sin  promised  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  conflicts  here. 

Language  and  Version. — The  Gypsies  call  their  lan- 
guage Rommany,  and  modern  philological  research- 
es prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  Sanscrit  family.  It  has 
doubtless  received  additions  and  modifications  from 
the  hmguages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  has 
sojourned,  yet  it  is  still  so  nearly  the  same  with  mod- 
em Hindustanee  that  a  Gypsy  can  readily  understand 
a  person  speaking  in  that  dialect — a  fact  which  tends 
to  verifv  the  statements  made  as  to  the  zealous  care 
with  which  the  Gypsies  have  cherished  their  ancestral 
tongue.  Mr.  George  Borrow,  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  their  language  and  life,  translated  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish  dialect 
of  Kommany,  and  in  1838  printed  at  Madrid  600  cop- 
ies of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  translation  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  eighth  chapter,  he  had  been  assisted  by 
Gypsies.  This  version  was  found  to  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  Gitanos,  and  copies  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  them,  not,  Mr.  Borrow  thinks,  because 
of  the  truths  it  contained,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  and 
read  their  broken  jargon  in  print.     He  remarks :  '*  The 
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only  words  of  assent  I  ever  obtained,  and  that  rather 
of  a  negative  kind,  were  the  following  from  the  month 
of  a  woman :  '  Brother,  you  tell  us  strange  things, 
though  perhaps  you  do  not  lie ;  a  month  since  I  would 
sooner  have  believed  these  tales  than  that  this  day  I 
should  see  one  who  could  write  Ronimany.' "  The 
following  specimen  of  the  version  is  from  Bagster's 
Bible  of  every  Ixmd,  p.  Ill— Luke  vi,  27-29 :  "  2T  Tami 
penelo  a  sangue  sos  lo  Junelais :  Camelad  k  jires  dasch- 
manuces,  querelad  mistos  k  junos  sos  camelan  sangue 
choro.  ^  Majarod  d  junos  sos  zermanelan  d  sangue, 
y  manguelad  jl  Deb^l  por  junos  sos  araquerelan  san- 
gue choro !  29  Y  a  6  SOS  cur&fe  tucue  andr^  yeque 
mejilla,  dinle  tamblen  a  aver.  Y  &  6  sos  nicobelare 
tucue  o  uchardo,  na  6  impidas  Uiguerar  tambien  a 
furi."  For  further  information  on  the  63'psies  and 
their  language,  see  the  following  works:  Peyssonel, 
Observations  Kistoriques  et  giographiques  sur  les  peuples 
barbares  qtd  ont  habiU  les  bords  du  Danube  et  du  Pont- 
Euxin  (Paris,  1765, 4to) ;  Pray,  A  nncUes  regum  Hunga- 
rice  ad  annum  Chr,  MDLXIV  deducH  (Vienna,  1704- 
70,  5  pts.  fol.) ;  Grellman,  Historische  Versuch  vber  die 
Zigeuner  (2d  ed.  Gottingen,  1787 ;  English  translation 
by  Roper,  Lond.  1787,  4to);  Bischoff,  Deutch-ZigewMT- 
isches  WOrterbuch  (Ilmenau,  1827) ;  Kogalmichan,  Es- 
quisse  sur  tkistoire,  les  Maurs  et  la  langue  des  Cigains 
(Berlin,  1887);  Predari,  Origme  e  vic&ide  dei  Zingari 
(Milan,  1841) ;  Pott,  Die  Zigeuner  in  £uropa  und  Asien 
(Halle,  1844-46,  2  vols.  8vo— "  the  most  wonderfully 
thorough  and  exluustive  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gypsies  and  their  language");  Von 
Heister,  Ethnographie  und  geschuJUliche  Notizen  uber  die 
Zigeuner  (Konigsberg,  1842) ;  Bataillard,  De  V appari- 
tion et  de  la  dispersion  des  Bohemiens  en  Europe  (In  5th 
vol.  of  the  Biblioth^que  de  tecok  de  Chartres,  1844; 
Bohtlingk,  Die  Sprache  der  Zigeuner  in  Russland  (St. 
Petersburg,  1852);  Borrow,  The  ZincaH  (London  and 
N.  York) ;  Bagster's  Bible  of  every  Land  (Lond.  u.  d.), 
p.  111-13 ;  Simson,  A  History  of  the  Gipsies  (N.  York 
and  Lond.  1866, 12mo) ;  Koberts,  Gypsies,  their  Origin, 
Continuance,  etc.  (Lond.  8vo);  Brand,  Popular  Antiq- 
uities (Lond.  1842,  3  vols,  post  8vo),  iii,  45-53 ;  Thos. 
Browne,  Works  (London,  1852,  Bohn'a  ed.),  ii,  204-6; 
Chambers,  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. ;  New  American  CyclopcB' 
dui,  viii,  612  sq.     (J.W.M.) 

G-yrov&gi,  tcand^t^  monks.  The  monasticism  of 
Occidental  Europe  at  an  early  period  took  the  form  of 
common  life  in  monasteries.  Ascetics  and  hermits  were 
graduall}'  obliged  to  connect  themselves  with  their 
brethren  settled  in  convents.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
er, unwillini;  to  submit  to  conventional  discipline,  trav- 
elled from  place  to  place,  from  convent  to  convent,  from 
abbey  to  abbey,  being  entertained  a  few  days  at  each 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule  of  hospitality 
in  vigor  in  all  convents,  but  evading  all  propositions 
tending  to  render  their  stay  a  permanent  one.  When 
they  had  gone  over  their  whole  circuit  they  began  it 
anew,  and  from  this  habit  received  the  name  of  Gyro- 
vagi.  Isidore  of  Seville  gave  this  name  also  to  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  (q.  v.).  These  wandering  monks  were  the 
pests  of  the  convents,  introducing  gossip  and  vice  wher- 
ever they  went.  Vainly  did  Augustine,  in  De  Opere  Mo- 
nachorum,  c.  28,  and  Cassian,  Cullatio  18,  declare  them- 
selves strongly  against  these  vagrant  monks.  Bene- 
dict wrote  his  rules  expressly  (cap.  i)  in  view  of  the 
Sarabaites  and  Gyrovagi,  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  mention  by  that  name  in  writing.  Colum- 
banus  and  Isidore  of  Seville  {De  eccl.  s.  offidis,  lib.  ii,  c. 
15),  in  the  7th  century,  also  censured  the  (degeneracy 
of  raonacbism ;  but  it  required  the^  rule  of  Benedict,  in 
tlie  8th  century,  and  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne,  Louis 
the  Pious,  and  Benedict  of  Aniane,  to  bind  the  Western 
monks  firmly  to  regular  conventional  life,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  race  of  homeless,  wandering  monks.  The 
later  mendicant  orders  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repro- 
duction of-them.  The  name  Gyrovagi  has  also  been 
applied  t(^HUsettlcd,  travelUQg  me  tubers  of  the  Komau 


clergy.     See  Martene,  Comment,  in  Reg.  8.  P.  Benedic 
H,  p.  63  sq.  (Paris,  1690) ;  Herzog,  Reat-Encykl.  v,  433. 


Elliott,  Charles,  D.D.,*  an  eminent  scholar  and 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
May  16,  1792,  at  Glenconway,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land. His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  of  the  neighborhood,  but  he  soon  went 
beyond  their  range  in  private  study.  He  was  brought 
to  a  religious  life  under  the  minis^  of  the  Rev.  £. 
Hazleton  in  1811,  and  soon  after  turned  his  studies  to- 
wards preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed 
about  1813  as  a  local  preacher,  and  taught  school  until 
1816,  when,  with  his  widowed  mother  and  her  eight 
other  children,  he  sailed  for  America.  Settling  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  devoted  himself  to  farm 
labor  and  teaching  school,  preaching  meanwhile  al- 
most every  Sunday.  In  1818  he  was  received  on  tri^il 
into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  appointed  first  to 
Zanesville  Circuit ;  then,  in  1819,  to  Duck  Creek  Cir- 
cuit ;  in  1820  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
to  Erie  Circuit,  and  in  1821  to  Mahoning  Circuit ;  dur- 
ing part  of  the  next  year  he  was  mis^ionaiy  to  the 
Wyandotte  Indians.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  prf^ 
siding  elder  of  the  Ohio  district;  1827-31,  professor  of 
languages  in  Madison  College,  Pa. ;  18:^-2,  pastor  at 
Pittsburg ;  1833-6,  editor  of  the  Pittdmrg  Confertnrt 
Journal;  183ft-48,  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad~ 
vocate.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  ministry- ;  and  from  1862  to  1856  he  was 
again  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate.  In 
1857  he  became  professor,  and  in  1858  president  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University ;  and  also  edited  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  published  at  St.  Louis  from 
1860  to  1864.  He  was  nine  times  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference.  After  a  long  career  of  arduous 
and  succefisful  labor,  he  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Jan.  6, 1869.  "  In  everj'  department  of  lal  or  Dr.  El- 
liott was  an  untiring  worker ;  work  was  his  elfiment 
Naturally  blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a 
cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  he  never  felt  labor  a  burden. 
In  his  busiest  hours  he  was  light  of  heart,  and  often 
playful  aa  a  child.  Mere  elegance  was  never  his 
study,  either  as  to  mind  or  manners ;  but,  while  the 
learned  found  in  him  a  master  and  the  child  a  com- 
panion, the  most  fastidious  felt  at  home  with  him  ai^  a 
gentleman.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him.**  His 
scholarship  was  not  only  varied,  but  accurate,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Komaii 
Catholic  Church  he  was  not  exceeded  by  any  theolc^- 
gian  of  his  time.  Tlie  marvel  is  that,  amid  his  inoe$i- 
sant  labors  as  preacher,  editor,  etc.,  he  found  time  for 
so  much  study  and  authorship.  His  writings  include 
An  Essc^  on  the  Stdjects  and  Modes  of  Baptism  (1834, 
12mo)  :—A  n  Essay  on  the  Value  of  the  Soul  (1835, 12nio) : 
— Indian  Reminiscences,  principaUy  of  the  Wyandotte 
.Va^aon  (1835, 16mo): — Delineation  if  Romcen  CathoUcistn 
(N.  Y.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo ;  London,  1851,  royal  8vo)  :— 
Life  of  Bishop  Roberts  (1844, 12mo) :— 7%e  Sinfulness 
of  American  Slavery  (1850,  2  vols.  12mo): — The  Great 
Secession  (a  history  of  the  division  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1844  on  account  of  slaver}' ;  N.  Y. 
1852,  royal  8vo)  :-^The  Bible  and  Slavery  (1857',  12mo) : 
^-Souih-westrm  Methodism,  a  History  of  the  Metko'^ift 
Episcopal  Church  in  Missouri  from  1844  to  1864  (186-^, 
12m()).  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  an  elaborate 
work  on  Political  Romanism^  which,  it  is  to  he  hoped, 
will  be  published.  The  Delineation  of  Roman  Catif>h- 
cism  is  unrivalled  in  English  literature  as  a  storehou<e 
of  facts  and  arguments ;  it  is  drawn  from  original 
sources,  and  is  worked  out  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy. The  English  edition  is  provided  with  a  copion? 
index. — Sketch  hv  the  Kev.  L.  M.  Vernon;  Irish  Evan- 
gelist, April,  im. 

*  The  pafiTCw  in  which  thlo  article  would  be  in  plaee^  alph^ 
betically,  were  stereotyped  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Elliott. 
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